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fSDITOR  OF   THE   'MORNING   CHBONICLE»') 

A  MAN  STRONG  OF  MIND  AND  SOUND  OF  HSART ; 

WHOi 
WITH  UNBVSRTINO  SINGLENESS  OF  PURPOSE,  HAS»  FOR  THE  LARGER  PORTION 

OF  HALF  A  CENTURY, 
WELL  AND  TRULY  SERVED  HIS  COUNTRY } 

WHO  HAS  EVER  STOOD  FORWARD  IN  THE  ASSERTION  OF  PUBLIC  RIGHT, 
WITHOUT  INFUCTING  A  PRIVATE  INJUSTICE } 

THIS  SECOND  VOLUME 

THE  WORKS  OF  A  FELLOW  PATRIOT  AND  MAN  OF  GENIUS,  IS  INSCRIBED, 
WITH  EVERY  FEELING  OF  RESPECT  AND  ATTACHMENT, 
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APPEAL,  &<% 


I  Bon  the  time  U  come  at  last  when  the 
vMec  oC  moderate  principles  may  be  heard. 
Hithrrto  the  noise  has  been  so  great,  and  the 
pngndieee  and  passions  of  men  so  strong,  that  it 
ud  been  bat  in  vain  to  offer  at  any  argument, 
or  fer  any  men  to  talk  of  giving  a  reason  for  his 
aetiofis ;  and  this  alone  has  been  the  cause  why, 
wfaeo  other  men,  who,  I  think,  have  less  to  say 
m  their  owu  defence,  are  appealing  to  the  public, 
aad  stmggling  to  defend  themselves,  I  alone  have 
been  silent  under  the  infinite  clamours  and  re- 
preaches,  oanseless  curses,  unusual  threateniogs, 
aod  the  most  nnjost  and  injurious  treatment  in 
the  world. 


I  beer  mneh  oC  people's  calling  out  to  punish 
te  goilty,  bat  yery  few  are  concerned  to  clear 
the  inpooent.  I  hope  some  will  be  inclined  to 
jadge  hnpartially,  and  have  yet  reserved  so  much 
of  the  Christian  as  to  believe,  and  at  least  to 
hope,  that  a  rational  creatore  cannot  abandon 
hhnidf  so  aa  to  act  without  some  reason,  aod 
ve  willing  not  only  to  have  me  defend  myself, 
b«t  to  be  able  to  answer  for  me  where  they  hear 
■e  eaneelesely  insulted  by  others,  and,  there- 
fMe,  are  wilting  to  have  such  just  arguments 
nat  into  their  months  as  the  cause  will  bear. 

As  for  those  who  are  prepossessed,  and  ac- 
eotding  to  the  modem  justice  of  parties  are  re- 
sehed  to  be  so,  let  them  go ;  I  am  not  arguing 
with  them,  bat  against  them ;  they  act  so  con. 
trary  to  justice,  to  reason,  to  religion,  so  con- 
trary to  the  roles  of  Christians  and  of  ffood  man- 
ners, that  they  are  not  to  be  argued  with,  but  to 
be  exposed,  or  entirely  neglected.  I  have  a 
receipt  against  all  the  uneasiness  which  it  may 
be  sDpposed  to  give  me,  and  that  is,  to  contemn 
slander,  and  think  it  not  worth  the  least  concern ; 
Bother  abonld  I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  any 
aaswer  to  it.  If  it  were  not  on  some  other  accounts 
of  winch  I  shall  speak  as  I  go  on.  If  any  young 
■an  ask  me  why  I  am  in  such  haste  to  pubKsh 
this  matter  at  this  time,  among  many  other 
good  reasons  which   I  could   give,   these  are 
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1.  I  think  I  have  long  enough  been  made 
Faimla  Vidgi^  and  borne  the  weight  of  general 
dander ;  and  I  should  be  wanting  to  truth,  to 
my  fimily,  and  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  give  a  fair 
sad  tme  state  of  my  conduct,  for  impartial  men 


to  judge  of,  when  I  am  no  more  in  being  to 
answer  for  myself. 

2.  By  the  hints  of  mortality,  and  by  the  in. 
firmities  of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  fatigue,  I  have 
reason  to  think  I  am  not  a  great  way  off  from, 
if  not  very  near  to,  the  great  ocean  of  eternity, 
and  the  time  may  not  be  long  ere  I  embark  on 
the  last  voyage.  Wherefore,  I  think  I  should 
even  accounia  with  this  world  before  I  go,  that  no 
actions  (slanders)  may  lie  against  my  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  to  disturb 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  fa- 
ther's (character)  inheritance. 

3.  I  fear^God  grant  I  have  not  a  second 
sight  in  it— that  this  lucid  interval  of  temper  and 
moderation,  which  shines,  though  dimly  too, 
upon  us  at  this  time,  will  be  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  that  some  men,  who  know  not  how 
to  use  the  advantage  God  has  put  into  their 
hands  with  moderation,  will  push,  in  spite  of  the 
best  prince  in  the  world,  at  such  extravagant 
things,  and  act  with  such  an  intemperate  for- 
wardness, as  will  revive  the  heats  and  animosi- 
ties which  wise  and  good  men  were  in  hopes 
should  be  allayed  by  the  happy  accession  of  the 
king  to  the  throne. 

It  is  and  ever  was  my  opinion,  that  modera- 
tion is  the  only  virtue  by  which  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  this  nation  can  be  preserved. 
Even  the  king  himself—-!  believe  his  miyesty  will 
allow  me  that  freedom— can  only  be  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  by  a  moderative  admi- 
nistration. If  his  majesty  should  be  obliged,  con- 
trary to  bis  known  disposition,  to  join  with  in- 
temperate councils,  if  it  does  not  lessen  his 
security,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  lessen  his  satis- 
faction. It  cannot  be  pleasant  or  agreeable, 
and  I  think  it  cannot  be  safe,  to  any  just  prince, 
to  rule  over  a  divided  people,  split  into  incensed 
and  exasperated  parties.  Though  a  i^ilful  mi^ 
riner  may  have  courage  to  master  a  tempest,  and 
goes  fearless  through  a  storm,  yet  he  can  never 
be  said  to  delight  in  the  danger ;  a  fresh,  fair 
gale,  and  a  quiet  sea,  is  the  pleasure  of  his 
voyage,  and  we  haye  a  saying  worth  notice  to 
them  that  aro  otherwise  miodi^  "  Qui  amatpe' 
ricultan,  peridot  in  Ulo,^ 

To  attain  at  the  happy  calm,  which,  as  I  say, 
is  the  safety  of  Britain,  is  the  question  which 
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ihould  now  move  us  all ;  and  he  would  merit  to  be 
called  the  nation's  physician  that  could  prescribe 
the  specific  for  it  i  think  1  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  a  conquest  of  parties  will  never  do  it ;  a 
balance  of  parties  may.  Some  are  for  the 
former ;  they  talk  high  of  punishments,  letting 
blood,  revenging  the  treatment  they  have  met 
with,  and  the  like.  If  they,  not  knowing  what 
spirit  they  are  of,  think  this  the  course  to  be 
taken,  let  them  try  their  hands ;  I  shall  give 
them  up  for  lost,  and  look  for  their  downfal  from 
that  time ;  for  the  ruin  of  all  such  tempers  slum- 
bereth  not. 

It  is  many  years  that  I  have  professed  my- 
self an  enemy  to  all  precipitations  in  public 
administrations;  and  often  I  have  attempted 
to  show,  that  hot  councils  have  ever  been 
destructive  to  those  who  have  made  use  of  them. 
Indeed,  they  have  not  always  been  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  nation,  as  in  King  James  ll's  reign, 
whea,  as  I  have  often  said  in  print,  his  precipi- 
tation was  the  safety  of  us  all ;  and  if  he  had 
proceeded  temperately  and  politicly,  we  had  been 
undone.     Felix  qmemfaciuHL 

But  these  things  have  been  spoken  when 
your  ferment  has  been  too  high  fbr  anything 
to  be  heard  ;  whether  you  will  hear  it  novr  of  no, 
I  know  not ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  said,  I 
fear  the  present  cessation  of  party  arms  will  not 
hold  long.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  think  this  is  the  proper  juncture  for  me  to  give 
some  account  of  myself,  and  of  my  past  conduct 
to  the  world ;  and  that  I  may  do  this  as  efiectu- 
ally  as  I  can,  being  perhaps  never  more  to  speak 
from  the  press,  I  shall,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  give 
an  abridgment  of  mv  own  history  during  the 
few  unhappy  years  I  have  employed  myself,  or 
been  employed,  in  public  in  the  world. 

Misfortunes  in  business  having  unhinged  me 
from  matters  of  trade,  it  was  about  the  year 
1694  when  I  was  invited  by  some  merchants, 
with  whom  I  had  corresponded  abroad,  and  some 
also  at  home,  to  settle  at  Cadis,  in  Spain,  and 
that  with  offers  of  very  good  commissions.  But 
Providence,  which  had  other  work  for  me  to  do, 
placed  a  secret  aversion  in  my  mind  to  quitting 
ISngland  upon  any  account,  and  made  ma  reftise 
the  best  otiers  of  that  kind,  to  be  coneemed  with 
some  eminent  persons  at  home  in  proposiiig 
ways  and  means  to  the  government,  for  raising 
money  to  supply  the  oooasloiis  of  the  war  then 
newly  begun.  Some  time  after  this  I  was,  with- 
out the  least  application  of  mine,  and  being  then 
seventy  n^es  from  London,  sent  for  to  be  ac- 
countant to  the  commissioners  of  the  glass  duty, 
fai  which  service  I  oonthiued  to  the  determination 
of  their  commission. 

During  this  time  there  came  out  a  vile  ab- 
horred pamphlet,  in  Tory  ill  verse,  written  by 
one  Mr  Tutchhi,  and  called  '  The  Foreigners,'  in 
which  the  anthor^who  he  was  I  then  knew  not— 
foil  personally  upon  the  king  himself;  and  then 
upon  the  Dutch  nation;  and  after  having  re- 
proached his  msjesty  with  crimes  that  his  worst 
enemy  could  not  think  of  without  horror,  he 
sums  up  all  in  the  odious  name  of  roBiioNsa. 

This  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  rage  against  the 
book,  and  gave  birth  to  a  trifle,  which  I  never 
conld  hope  should  have  met  with  so  general  an 
acceptation  as  it  did;  I  mean  *The  Thie-bom 


Englishman.'  How  this  poem  was  the  occa- 
sion of  my  being  knovrn  to  liis  nujesty ;  liow  I 
was  afterwards  received  by  him ;  how  employed ; 
and  how,  above  my  capacity  of  deserving,  re* 
warded,  is  no  part  of  the  present  case,  and  is  only 
mentioned  here,  as  I  take  ell  occasions  to  do,  for 
the  expressing  the  honour  I  ever  preserved  for 
the  immortal  and  glorious  memory  of  that 
greatest  and  best  of  princes,  and  whom  it  was 
my  honour  and  advantage  to  call  master,  as  well 
as  sovereign ;  whose  goodness  to  me  I  nevet  for- 
got, neither  can  forget;  and  whose  memory  I 
never  patiently  heard  abused,  nor  ever  can  do 
so ;  and  who,  had  he  lived,  would  never  hate  suC 
fered  me  to  be  treated  as  I  have  bcNni  m  the 
world.  But  Heaven  for  our  sins  removed  htm 
in  judgment  How  for  the  treatment  be  met 
with  from  the  nation  he  came  to  save,  and  whose 
deliverance  he  finished,  was  admitted  by  Heaven 
to  be  a  means  of  his  death,  I  desire  to  forget  for 
their  sakes  who  are  guilty ;  and  if  this  cidls  any 
of  it  to  mind,  it  is  mentiimed  to  mo(9t  them  to 
treat  him  better  who  is  now,  with  like  prfneipiey 
of  gooduAs  and  clemency,  appointed  by  God  and 
the  constitution  to  be  their  sovereign,  lest  be 
that  protects  righteous  princes  avenge  the  ki^ 
juries  they  receive  ftma  an  ungratefhl  people  by 
giving  them  up  to  the  confnmms  tfadr  madnen 
leads  them  to. 

And  hi  thefr  just  acclamationB  at  the  happr 
accession  of  his  present  mmesty  to  the  throne,  1 
cannot  but  advise  them  to  look  back  and  call  to 
mind  who  it  was  that  first  guided  them  to  the 
family  of  Hanover,  and  to  pass  fay  all  the  popish 
branches  of  Orleans  and  Savoy ;  recognising  the 
just  authority  of  Pariiaaent  in  the  uodoahted 
riglit  of  limiting  the  succession,  and  estahUshidg 
that  glorious  nwiim  of  our  settlement,  via.,  that 
it  is  faieonsistent  with  the  comtitutioB  of  this  pr»> 
testant  kingdom  to  be  govenicd  by  a  popish 
prince.  I  sav,  lei  them  call  to  mind  who  it  was 
that  guided  ibeir  thoughts  first  to  the  protMtaiit 
race  of  our  own  kings  in  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
and  that  it  is  to  Kteg  WiUian,  next  to  Hoaveft 
itself,  to  whom  we  owe  tlw  enjoying  a  protcstaot 
king  at  this  time.  I  need  not  go  hack  to  the  part 
ttculars  of  his  imjeety's  conduct  in  thai  atfair ; 
Us  joumoy  in  person  to  the  cobntry  of  Hanover 
andtheconrtoi  Zell ;  tils  particular  nanagoment  of 
the  aHahr  afterwards  at  home,  perfecting  the  design 
by  naming  the  iUuatrions  family  to  the  nation,  and 
bringing  abotttaparliamentary  settlement  to efiect 
it  I  entailing  the  crown  thereby  in  so  oflbetual  a 
manner  as  we  see  has  been  samcient  to  prevent 
the  worst  designs  of  our  Jacobite  people  in  be- 
kialf  of  the  Pretender ;  a  settlement,  together 
with  the  subsequent  acta  which  ibtlowed  u,  and 
the  union  with  Scotland,  which  made  it  unalter- 
able, that  gave  a  complete  satisfoction  to  those 
who  knew  and  understood  it,  and  removed  those 
terrible  apprehensions  of  the  Pretender  (which 
some  entertained)  from  the  mlads  of  others,  who 
were  yet  as  sealous  againsl  him  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  to  be.  Upon  this  settlement,  as  I 
shaU  show  presently,  1  grounded  my  opinion, 
which  I  often  expressed,  vis.,  that  I  (Ud  not  see 
it  possible  the  Jacobites  could  ever  set  up  their 
idw  here,  and  1  thmk  my  opinion  abnndantiy 
justified  in  the  consequences;  Of  Whioli  bj  kM 
bye. 


HOKOUR  AND  JUSTICE. 


Kiir 


at  ft  Mit  to  tile  glorionf  iim-  n  «f  the  former  were  with  very  little  juftice  pleased 
,,  Wiil^iBt  I  eould  not  in  justice  J  to  nu  np  afterwards  to  an  eitreme  very  pemi- 
S  and  OS  the  niigB  of  Us  present  nugesty  IsM  dous  to  both. 

happy,  ami  looked  upon  as  a  blesiinf  fj     But  I  am  gone  too  for  in  this  part     I  return 
by  ua,  it  win  most  necessarily  leaajy  to  my  own  story. 

In  the  interval  of  these  things,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  first  fury  <^  high-flying,  I  fell  a  sacri- 
fice for  writing  against  the  rage  and  madness  of 
that  high  partjr,  and  in  the  service  of  the  dis- 
senters. \fhaX  justice  I  met  with,  and,  above  all, 
what  mercy,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. 

This  introduction  Is  made  thai  It  may  bring  me 
to  what  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  my  farther 
concern  in  public  alfairs,  and  wUI  produce  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  my  adhering  to  those  whose  obli- 
gations upon  me  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted* 
even  when  many  things  were  done  by  them 
which  I  could  not  approve ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  disthiguish  bow 
for  I  did  or  did  not  adhere  to,  or  join  in  or  with* 
the  persons  or  conduct  of  the  late  government : 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  judge  with  impar- 
tiality and  charity*  will  see  reason  to  use  me  the 
more  tenderly  in  their  thoughts,  when  they 
weigh  the  particulatiL 

I  will  make  no  reflections  upon  the  treatment 
I  met  with  from  the  people  I  sufiered  for,  or  how 
t  was  abandoned  even  in  my  sufferings,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  acknowledged  the  service  I 
had  been  to  their  cause;  but  I  must  mention  It 
to  let  you  know  that  while  I  lay  friendless  and 
distressed  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  my  family 
mfaied,  and  myself  without  hope  of  deliverance,  a 
messay  was  brought  me  from  a  person  of  honour, 
who,  tin  that  time,  I  had  never  had  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with,  or  knowledge  o^  other  than  by 
fome,  or  by  sight*  as  we  know  men  of  quality  by 
seeing  them  on  public  occasions.     I  gave  no  pre- 
sent answer  to  the  person  who  brought  it,  having 
not  duly  weighed  the  import  of  the  message. 
Hie  message  was  by  word  of  mouth  thus  :.— 
**  Pray,  ask  that  gentleman  what  I  can  do  for 
him?"    Bui  in  return  to  this  kind  and  generous 
message,  I  immediately  took  my  pen  andink  and 
wrote  the  story  of  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel* 
who  followed  our  Savfour,  and  to  whom  oar 
blessed  Lord  put  the  question*  **  What  wilt  thou 
that  I  should  do  unto  thee  ?"  Who,  as  if  he  had 
made  it  strange  that  such  a  question  should  be 
asked,  or  as  if  he  had  said  that  I  am  blind,  and 
.  yet  ask  me  what  thou  shali  do  for  me?    My 
answer  is  plain  in  my  misery, "  Itord,  that  I  may 
receive  my  sight" 

I  needed  not  to  make  the  application.    And 
trook  this  time,  although  I  lay  four  months 


■s  to  hlcaa  the  memory  of  King  William*  to  whom 
WB  mm  wo  Bsick  of  it    How  easily  oonld  his  ma- 
■aty  htam  load  m  to  other  branches,  whose  ra- 
istian  to  tiie  crown  night  have  had  laige  pro* 
t    What  prince  bnt  wovid  have  submitted 
s  edacnled  a  sncoessor  of  his  race  in  the 
raUgioBi  for  the  sake  of  such  a  crown  ? 
kiq^.  who  had  our  happiness  in  view, 
an  fsr  inCo  H  as  any  hnman  sight  could 
I  who  knasr  we  were  not  to  be  go- 
by i— nporianoed  yontha ;  that  the  pro* 
was  not  to  be  established  bv  poli. 
and  that  prince^  under  mnch 
or  ioBtmcted  In  FVeneh  politics,  wore 
instmments  to  preserve  the  liberties 
feed  his  eyes  upon  the  fomily  which 
the  crown,  as  not  only  having  an 
itloa  to  it  by  blood,  bnt  as  bemg 
IwiBoipaUy  aealooa  and  (powerftil  as- 
of  the  pratestant  relklon  and  interest 
fHiperyi  and,  aeoondiy,  stored  with  a 
ayutfoaricn    of  worthv   and   promising 
who  appeared  eoual  to  the  weight  of 
qoalified  to  flll  a  throne  and  gnkle 
without   reflection,   are   not 
to  bo  tbo  nsost  easy  to  mie  in  the  world. 
the  consequence  has  been  a  credit  to 
jodgment  I  need  not  sa^.     I  am 
net  wrlUng  poBcgrrfos  hers^  hut  doii^  justiee  to 
the  mtimusi  d  too  Uag  my  master*   iHiom  I 

or  very  often  to  hear  eaprsss 

groat  satiafoetloo  in  leaving  brought 

cf  the  sneeeseion  to  so  good  an 

to  vspatt  hla  m^asty's  own  words^ 

BO  prince  in  Europe  so  fit  to  he 

~  an  the  Elector  of  Hanover.    I 

wflhont  any  flattery,  that  if  it 

way  answer  the  oapectatioos 

bad  of  it,  the  foult  will  be  our  own. 

tbo  King  mi^  have  more  comfort  of 

we  soTersd  King  WUUam  to 


and  the  queen  pro- 

tbo  hot  men  of  that  side*  as  the  hot  men 

dOk  tfainkiqg  the  game  in  their  own 

in  other  people  under  their  feet*  he- 

o«t  into  thoee  mad  extrames^  and  pr^ 

tiBMsivss  into  such  measures  as*  ao- 

to  the  fote  of  all  intemnerate  conndl^ 

.  and  threw  tliem  at 

•«t  cf  Ibn  anddiaL  j  from  this  time*  although  I  lay  four  months  in 

.  who^  thongh  wUling  to  fovonr  the  i  prison  after  this,  and  heard  no  more  of  it,  vet 

party*  did  not  thereby  design  the  1  nom  this  time,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  this  noble 

she  did  not  employ,  wassoon  J  person  made  it  his  business  to  have  my  case  re- 

tbdr  wfld  ocndnct,  and  tnmed  thnoi  fl  presented  to  her  mijesty,  and  methods  taken  for 

lo  the  nodcrate  connsals  of  tliose  f  I  my  deliverance. 

I  mention  this  part,  because  I  am  no  more  to 
foiget  the  ohUgation  upon  me  to  the  queen,  than 
to  mv  first  benefactor. 

Wnen  her  malestv  came  to  have  the  truth  of 
the  case  laid  before  ner,  I  soon  kUt  the  elTects  of 
her  royal  goodness  and  compassion.  And  first 
her  nuiiesty  declared,  tiiat  she  left  all  that  matter 
to  a  certain  person,  and  did  not  think  he  would 
have  used  me  hi  soch  a  manner.    Probaby  these 


foithftiDy  pnr- 
aHgesty'a  and  the  country's  intarast 
M  flir  Edward  Seymour's  par^* 
high  ascB  were  then  called  i  flud  to 
«B  ow«  the  ooBversioii  of  several  ether 
whigs  on  that  occasloo* 
is  inaam  thy  wwe  not  befa— ;  which 
ds  begnt  tiist  unUnd  disthio- 
tkn  of  Bid  wk%«id  awdom  whig;  which  soma 


AN  APPEAL  TO 


words  may  teem  imaginary  to  tome,  and  the 
■peaking  them  tobeofno  valoe,  and  so  they 
would  have  been  had  they  not  been  ioHowed  with 
further  and  more  convincing  proofs  of  what 
they  imported,  which  were  these,  that  her  ma- 
jesty wij  pleased  particularly  to  inquire  into  my 
drcumstanees  and  family,  and  by  my  Lord 
Treasurer  Goddlphin  to  send  a  considerable 
supply  to  my  wife  and  femfly,  and  to  send  to  me 
the  prison  money  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  ex- 
penses of  mv  discharge.  Whether  this  be  a  just 
foundation  let  my  enemies  judge.  Here  is  the 
foundation  on  which  I  built  my  first  sense  of 
duty  to  her  majesty's  person,  and  the  indelible 
bonia  of  gratitude  to  my  first  benefoctor. 

Gratitude  and  fidelity  are  inseparable  from 
an  honest  man.  But,  to  be  thus  obliged  by  a 
stranger,  by  a  msn  of  quality  and  honour,  and 
after  that  by  the  soveiei^  under  whose  admi- 
nistration I  was  suffering,  let  any  one  put  him- 
self in  my  stead,  and  examine  upon  what  prin- 
ciples I  could  ever  act  agabist  either  such  a 
queen,  or  such  a  benefactor;  and  what  must 
my  own  heart  reproach  me  with,  what  blushes 
must  have  covered  my  face  when  I  had  looked 
in,  and  called  myself  ungrateful  to  htm  that 
saved  me  thus  firom  distress,  or  her  that 
fetched  me  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  gave  my 
family  relief?  Let  any  man  who  knows  what 
principles  are,  what  engagements  of  honour  and 
gratitude  are,  make  his  case  his  own,  and  say 
what  I  could  have  done  more  or  less  than  I 
have  done. 
I  I  must  go  on  a  little  with  the  detail  of  the 
obligation,  and  then  I  shall  descend  to  rdate 
what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  not  done,  in 
the  case. 

Being  delivered  from  the  distress  I  was  in, 
her  majesty,  who  was  not  satisfied  to  do  me  good 
by  a  single  act  of  her  bounty,  bad  the  goo&ess 
to  think  of  taking  me  into  her  service,  and  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  employed  In  several  honourable, 
thou;^  secret  services,  by  the  interposition  of  my 
first  bene&ctor,  who  then  appeared  as  a  member' 
in  the  public  administration. 

I  had  the  happiness  to  discharge  myself  in 
all  these  trusts  so  much  to  the  satisfiiction  of 
those  who  employed  me,  though  oftentimes  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  that  my  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphfn,  whose  memory  I  have  always  ho- 
noureo,  was  pleased  to  continue  his  fiivour  to  me, 
and  to  do  me  all  good  offices  with  her  majesty, 
even  after  an  unhappy  breach  had  separated  him 
from  my  first  benefactor,  the  particulars  of  which 
may  not  be  improper  to  relate ;  and  as  it  is  not 
an  injustice  to  any,  so  I  hope  it  will  not  be  offen- 
sive. 

When,  upon  that  fetal  breach,  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  lost ;  it  being  a  general  rule  in 
such  cases,  when  a  great  officer  falls,  that  all  who 
came  in  by  Us  interest  fall  with  him ;  and  re- 
solving never  to  abandon  the  fortunes  of  the  man 
to  whom  I  owed  so  much  of  my  own,  I  quitted 
the  usual  applications  which  I  bad  made  to  my 
lord  treasurer. 

But  my  generons  benefactor,  when  he  under- 
stood it,  fnmkly  told  me  that  I  should  by  no 
means  do  so ;  *'For,**  said  he,  in  the  most  engaging 
terms,  ''my  lord  treasurer  will  employ  you  In 


nothing  but  what  is  ibr  the  poUic  senriee,  and 
agreeably  to  your  own  senttmenta  of  things ;  and 
besides,  it  is  the  queen  you  are  serving,  who  has 
been  very  good  to  you.  Pray,  apply  Toarself  as 
^ou  used  to  do ;  I  shall  not  take  it  iU  from  yon 
m  the  least" 

Upon  this,  I  went  to  waft  oo  my  lord  trea- 
surer, who  received  me  with  great  freedom,  and 
told  me  smiling  he  had  not  seen  me  a  long  whfle. 
I  told  his  loidshiD  very  frankly  the  occasion — 
that  the  unhappy  breadi  that  had  fellcn  out  had 
made  me  doubtftd  whether  1  should  be  aoceptable 
to  his  lordship.  That  I  knew  it  was  usual  when 
great  persons  fell,  that  all  who  were  in  theirin- 
terest  fell  with  them.  That  Ms  lordship  knew 
the  obligations  I  was  under,  and  that  I  could  not 
but  fear  my  interest  in  his  lordship  was  lessened 
on  that  account  **  Not  all,  Mr  De  Foe,"  replied 
Ids  lordship ;  *■  I  always  think  a  man  honest  till 
I  find  to  the  contrary.** 

Upon  this  1  attended  his  lordship  as  usual : 
and  behig  resolved  to  remove  all  possible  ground 
of  suspicion  that  I  kept  any  secret  oorrespondence, 
I  never  visited,  or  wrote  to,  or  any  way  corres- 
ponded vrith  my  principal  benefiictor  for  above 
three  years;  wmch  he  so  well  knew  the  reason 
of,  and  so  well  approved  that  punctual  behavionr 
in  me,  that  he  never  took  it  ill  from  me  at  all- 
in  consequence  of  this  reception,  my  Lord 
Godolphin  had  the  goodness,  not  only  to  intro- 
duce me  for  the  second  time  to  her  majesty,  and 
to  the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand,  but  obtained 
for  me  the  continuance  of  an  appointment  which 
her  migesty  had  been  pleased  to  make  me,  in 
consideration  of  a  formal  special  service  I  had 
done,  and  in  which  1  had  run  as  much  risk  of 
my  life  as  a  grenadier  upon  the  counterscarp ; 
and  which  appomtment,  however,  was  first  ob- 
tained for  me  at  the  intercession  c^  my  said  first 
benefactor,  and  is  idl  owing  to  that  intercession, 
and  her  majesty's  bounty.  Upon  this  second 
introduction,  her  mijesty  was  pleased  to  tell  me, 
with  a  goodness  peculiar  to  herself,  that  she  had 
such  satisfaction  in  my  former  services,  that  she 
had  appointed  me  for  another  affeir,  which  was 
something  nice,  and  that  my  lord  treasurer 
should  tell  me  the  rest ;  and  so  I  withdrew. 

The  next  day,  his  lordship  having  commanded 
me  to  attend,  told  me  that  he  must  send  me  to 
Sootland,  and  gave  me  but  three  days  to  prepare 
myselfl  Acconlfaigly,  I  went  to  Scotland,  where 
neither  my  business,  nor  ihe  manner  of  my  dis- 
chai^ging  it,  is  material  to  this  tract;  nor  will  it 
be  ever  any  part  of  my  character,  that  I  reveal 
what  should  be  concealed.  And  yet,  my  errand 
was  such  as  was  far  from  being  unfit  for  a  sove- 
reign to  direct,  or  an  honest  man  to  perform ; 
and  the  service  I  did  upon  that  occasion,  as  it 
is  not  unknown  to  the  greatest  man  now  in  the 
nation  under  the  king  and  the  prince,  so»  I  dare 
say,  his  grace  was  never  displeased  with  Uie  part 
I  had  in  it,  and  1  hope  will  not  forget  it. 

These  things  I  mention  upon  this  acconnt, 
and  no  other,  vis.  to  state  the  obligation  I  have 
been  in  all  iJong  to  her  nujesty  personally,  and 
to  my  first  benefactor  pfincipally ;  by  which  I 
say,  1  think  I  was  at  least  obliged  not  to  act 
a^inst  them,  even  in  those  things  which  I  might 
not  approve.  Whether  I  have  acted  with  them 
farther  than  I  ought,  shall  be  spoken  to  by  itaelt 


— ^ 


HONOUR  AND  JUSTICE. 


I 


Hftvliv  nid  thus  macb  of  the  obligations 
laid  on  me>  and  the  penoos  by  whom,  I  have 
Una  only  to  add»  that  I  think  no  man  will  say,  a 
iobject  Goold  be  under  greater  bonds  to  his 
prince,  or  a  {navate  perM>n  to  a  minister  of  state ; 
and  I  shall  ever  preserve  this  priaciple,  that  an 
'^ '  man  oannoi  be  ungrateful  to  his  bene* 


Bat  let  no  man  run  away  now  with  the  no- 
tion»  that  I  am  now  intending  to  plead  the  obli- 
gation that  was  laid  upon  me  from  her  majesty, 
or  from  any  other  person,  to  justify  my  doing 
anything  that  is  not  otherwise  to  be  justified  in 
itself. 

Nothing  would  be  more  injurious  than  such 
a  oonstmction ;  and  therefore  I  capitulate  for  so 
maeh  justioe  as  to  explain  mvself  by  this  decla- 
latkn*  viz.  that  I  only  speak  of  those  obliga- 
tiona  as  binding  me  to  a  negative  conduct,  not 
to  0y  In  the  fsee  of^  or  concern  myself  in  disputes 
with  thoee  to  whom  I  was  under  such  obligations, 
ahfaoogh  I  might  not,  hi  my  judgment,  join  in 
many  things  that  were  done.  No  obligation 
eoald  excuse  me  In  caUiog  evil  good,  or  good 
evil :  but  i  am  of  the  opinion,  that  1  might  justly 
think  mywlf  obliged  to  defend  what  I  thought 
was  to  be  defended,  and  to  be  silent  in  anything 
which  I  might  think  was  not 

If  this  is  a  crime,  I  must  plead  guilty,  and 
give  In  the  history  ^  my  obligation  Sbove  men- 
tioned as  an  extenuation  at  least,  if  not  a  justifi- 
cation of  my  conduct. 

Sappoae  a  man*s  father  was  guilty  of  several 
things  unlawfiil  and  unjustifiable;  a  man  may 
heartily  detest  the  unjustifiable  thing,  and  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  expose 
his  father.  I  think  the  case  on  my  side  exactly 
the  same,  nor  can  the  duty  to  a  parent  be 
more  strongly  obliging  than  the  obligation  laid 
on  ma ;  but  1  must  aUow  the  case  on  the  other 
ade  not  the  same. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  affirmative,  and  in^ 
quire  what  the  matters  of  fact  are ;  what  I  have 
done,  or  have  not  done,  on  account  of  these  obli- 
gatSons  which  1  am  under. 

It  is  a  general  suggestion,  and  is  affirmed  with 
such  asaarance,  that  they  tell  me  it  is  in  vain  to 
contradict  it,  that  I  have  been  employed  by  the 
Barl  fd  Oxford,  late  lord  treasurer,  in  the  late 
diapolea  about  public  afiSurs,  to  write  for  him, 
or  to  pat  it  into  their  own  particulars,  have  writ- 
ten by  his  direction,  taken  the  materials  from 
bin.  been  dictated  to  or  instructed  by  him,  or 
^  other  persons  from  him,  by  his  order,  and  the 
like ;  and  that  I  have  received  a  pension,  or  sa- 
lary, or  payment  from  his  lordship  for  such  ser- 
vices as  these.  It  was  impossible,  since  these 
things  have  been  so  confidently  affirmed,  but 
Uaat,  if  I  could  put  it  into  words  that  would  more 
folly  express  the  meaning  of  these  people,  I  pro* 
ftm  I  would  do  it.  One  would  think  that  some 
evidence  might  be  produced,  some  facts  might 
appear,  some  one  or  other  might  be  found  that 
conld  apeak  of  certain  knowledge.  To  say 
things  have  been  carried  too  closely  to  be  dis- 
covered, is  saying  nothing,  for  then  they  must 
own  that  It  is  not  discovered ;  and  how  then 
can  thi^  aiBrm  it.  as  they  do,  with  such  an  as- 
sniance  as  nothing  ought  to  be  affirmed  by  honest 
men,  unlesa  they  were  able  to  prove  it  ? 


To  speak,  then,  to  the  fact.  Were  the  reproach 
upon  me  only  in  this  particular,  I  should  not 
mention  it.  1  should  not  think  it  a  reproach  to 
be  directed  by  a  man  to  whom  the  queen  had  at 
that  time  entrusted  the  administration  of  the 
government.  But,  as  it  is  a  reproach  upon  his 
lordship,  justice  requires  that  I  do  right  in  this 
case.  The  thing  is  true  or  false.  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  those  who  would  be  called  honest 
men,  to  consider  but  one  thing,  viz.  what  if  it 
should  not  be  true  ?  Can  they  justify  the  injury 
done  to  that  person,  or  to  any  person  concerned  ? 
If  it  cannot  he  proved,  if  no  vestiges  appear  to 
ground  it  upon,  how  can  they  charge  men  upon 
rumours  and  reports,  and  join  to  run  down  meo*8 
characters  by  the  stream  of  clamour  ? 
**8«d  quo  n^t  impstus  undn.** 

In  answer  to  the  chaige,  I  bear  witness  to 
posterity,  that  every  part  of  it  is  false  and  forged. 
Ami  I  do  solemnly  protest,  in  the  fear  and  pre- 
sence of  him  that  shall  judge  us  all,  both  the 
slanderers  and  the  slandered,  that  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  instructions,  directions,  orders,  or  let 
them  call  it  what  they  will  of  that  kind,  for  the 
writing  any  part  of  what  I  have  written,  or  any 
materUls  for  the  patting  together  for  the  forming 
any  book  or  pamphlet  whatsoever,  from  the  said 
Eari  of  Oxford,  late  lord  treasurer,  or  from  any 
person  by  his  order  or  direction,  since  the  thne 
that  the  late  Eari  of  Godolohin  was  lord  trea- 
surer. Neither  did  I  ever  snow,  or  cause  to  be 
shown  to  his  lordship,  for  his  approbation,  cor* 
rection,  alteration,  or  for  any  other  cause,  any 
book,  paper,  or  pamphlet  which  I  have  written 
and  publidied,  before  the  same  was  worked  off 
at  the  press  and  published. 

If  any  man  living  can  detect  me  of  the  least 
prevarication  in  thb,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  I  desire 
him  to  do  it  by  aU  means ;  and  1  challenge  all 
the  world  to  do  it  And  if  they  cannot,  then  I 
appeal,  as  in  my  title,  to  the  honour  and  justice 
of  my  worst  enemies,  to  know  upon  what  foun- 
dation of  truth  or  conscience  they  can  affirm 
these  things,  and  for  what  it  is  that  I  bear  these 
reproaches. 

In  all  my  writing,  I  ever  capitulated  for  my 
liberty  to  speak  according  to  my  own  judgment 
of  things ;  I  ever  had  that  liberty  aUow^i  me, 
nor  was  I  ever  imposed  upon  to  write  this  way 
or  that  against  my  judgment  by  any  person 
whatsoever. 

I  come  now  historically  to  the  point  of  time 
when  my  Lord  Godolphm  was  dismissed  from 
his  employment,  and  the  late  unhappy  division 
broke  out  at  court.  I  waited  on  my  lord  the 
day  he  was  displaced,  and  humbly  asked  his 
lordship's  direction  what  course  1  sliould  take  ? 
His  lordship's  answer  vras,  **that  he  had  the 
same  goodwill  to  assist  me,  but  not  the  same 
power;  that  I  was  the  queen's  servant,  and  that 
all  he  had  done  for  me  was  by  her  majesty's  spe- 
cial and  particular  direction ;  «nd  that  whoever 
should  succeed  him,  it  was  not  material  to  me ; 
he  supposed  I  should  be  employed  in  nothing  re- 
lating to  the  present  differences.  My  business 
was  to  wait  till  I  saw  things  settled,  and  then 
apply  myself  to  the  ministers  of  state,  to  receive 
her  majesty's  commands  from  them.*' 

It  occurred  to  me  immediately,  as  a  principle 
for  my  conduct,  that  it  was  not  material  to  mo 
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words  may  feem  imaginary  to  some,  and  the 
speaking  them  to  be  of  no  value,  and  so  thc^ 
would  have  been  had  they  not  been  followed  with 
further  and  more-  convincing  proofs  of  what 
they  imported,  which  were  these,  that  her  ma- 
jesty waf  pleased  particularly  to  inquire  into  my 
circumstances  and  family,  and  by  my  Lord 
Treasurer  Godolphin  to  send  a  considerable 
supply  to  my  wife  and  funily,  and  to  send  to  me 
the  prison  money  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  ex- 
penses of  mv  discharge.  Whether  this  be  a  just 
foundation  let  my  enemies  judge.  Here  is  the 
foundation  on  which  I  built  my  first  sense  of 
duty  to  her  majesty's  person,  and  the  indelible 
bond  of  gratitude  to  my  first  benefactor. 

Gratitude  and  fidelity  are  inseparable  from 
an  honest  man.  But,  to  be  thus  obliged  by  a 
stranger,  by  a  man  of  quality  and  honour,  and 
after  that  by  the  sovereign  under  whose  admi- 
nistration I  was  suffering,  let  any  one  put  him* 
self  in  my  stead,  and  examine  upon  what  prin- 
ciples  I  could  ever  act  against  either  such  a 
queen,  or  such  a  benefactor;  and  what  must 
my  own  heart  reproach  me  with,  what  blushes 
must  have  covered  my  face  when  I  had  looked 
in,  and  called  myself  ungratefhl  to  him  that 
saved  me  thus  from  distress,  or  her  that 
fetched  me  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  gave  my 
family  relief?  Let  any  man  who  knows  what 
prindples  arc,  what  engagements  of  honour  and 
gratitude  are,  make  his  case  his  own,  and  say 
what  I  could  have  done  more  or  less  than  I 
have  done. 

I  must  go  on  a  little  with  the  detail  of  the 
obligation,  and  then  I  shall  descend  to  relate 
what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  not  done,  in 
the  case. 

Being  delivered  frt>m  the  distress  I  was  In, 
her  majesty,  who  was  not  satisfied  to  do  me  good 
by  a  single  act  of  her  bounty,  bad  the  goodness 
to  think  of  taking  me  into  her  service,  and  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  employed  in  several  honourable, 
though  secret  services,  by  the  interposition  of  my 
first  benefactor,  who  Uien  appeared  as  a  member 
in  the  public  administration. 

I  had  the  happiness  to  discharge  myself  in 
all  these  trusts  so  much  to  the  satis&cUon  of 
those  who  employed  me,  though  oftentimes  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  that  my  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin,  whose  memory  I  have  always  ho- 
noureo,  was  pleased  to  continue  his  favour  to  me, 
and  to  do  me  all  good  offices  with  her  majesty, 
even  after  an  unhappy  breach  had  separated  him 
from  my  first  benefactor,  the  particulars  of  which 
may  not  be  improper  to  relate ;  and  as  it  is  not 
an  injustice  to  any,  so  I  hope  it  will  not  be  offen- 
sive. 

When,  upon  that  fatal  breach,  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  lost ;  it  being  a  general  rule  in 
such  cases,  when  a  great  officer  f3h,  that  all  who 
came  in  by  Us  interest  fall  with  him ;  and  re- 
solving never  to  abandon  the  fortunes  of  the  man 
to  whom  I  owed  so  much  of  my  own,  I  quitted 
the  usual  applications  which  I  bad  made  to  my 
lord  treasurer. 

But  my  generous  benefkctor,  when  he  under- 
stood it,  frankly  told  me  that  I  should  by  no 
means  do  so ;  '^For,**  said  he,  in  the  most  engaging 
terms,  **my  lord  treasurer  will  employ  you  In 
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nothing  but  what  is  for  the  public  service,  and 
agreeably  to  your  own  sentimente  of  things ;  and 
besides,  it  is  the  queen  you  are  serving,  who  has 
been  very  good  to  you.  Pray,  apply  yourself  as 
^ou  used  to  do ;  I  shall  not  take  it'll!  from  you 
m  the  least  ** 

Upon  this,  I  went  to  wait  oo  my  lord  trea* 
surer,  who  received  me  with  great  freedom,  and 
told  me  smiling  he  had  not  seen  me  a  long  while. 
I  told  his  loidship  very  frankly  the  occasion — 
that  the  unhappy  hreaeh  that  had  fallen  out  had 
made  me  doubtnil  whether  I  should  be  acceptable 
to  his  lordship.  That  I  knew  It  was  usual  when 
great  persons  fall,  that  all  who  were  in  their  In- 
terest fell  with  them.  That  his  lordship  knew 
the  obligations  I  was  under,  and  that  I  could  not 
but  fear  my  interest  in  his  lordship  was  lessened 
on  that  account  "  Not  all,  Mr  De  Foe,**  replied 
his  lordship ;  **  I  always  think  a  man  honest  till 
I  find  to  the  contrary." 

Upon  this  I  attended  his  lordship  as  usual : 
and  being  resolved  to  remove  all  possible  ground 
of  suspicion  that  I  kept  any  secret  correspondence, 
I  never  visited,  or  wrote  to,  or  any  way  corres- 
ponded with  my  principal  benefactor  mr  above 
three  vears;  which  he  so  well  knew  the  reason 
of,  and  so  well  approved  that  punctual  behaviour 
in  me,  that  he  never  took  it  ill  tnm  me  at  all. 

In  consequence  of  this  reception,  my  Lord 
Godolphin  had  the  goodness,  not  only  to  intro^ 
duce  me  for  the  second  time  to  her  majesty,  and 
to  the  honour  of  kissmg  her  hand,  but  obtained 
for  me  the  continuance  of  an  appcdntment  which 
her  msjesty  had  been  pleased  to  make  me,  in 
consideration  of  a  formal  special  service  I  had 
<ione,  and  in  which  I  had  run  as  much  risk  of 
my  life  as  a  grenadier  upon  the  counterscarp ; 
and  which  appointment,  however,  was  first  ob- 
tained for  me  at  the  interoosion  of  my  said  first 
benefactor,  and  is  all  owing  to  that  intercession, 
and  her  majesty's  bounty.  Upon  this  second 
introduction,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  tell  me, 
with  a  goodness  peculiar  to  herself,  that  she  had 
such  satisfaction  m  my  former  services,  that  she 
had  appomted  me  for  another  sdSkir,  which  was 
somethioff  nice,  and  that  my  lord  treasurer 
should  teU  me  the  rest ;  and  so  I  withdrew. 

The  next  day,  his  lordship  having  commanded 
me  to  attend,  told  me  that  he  must  send  me  to 
Scotland,  and  gave  me  but  three  days  to  prepare 
myselfl  Accordfaigly,  I  went  to  Scotland,  where 
neither  my  business,  nor  the  manner  of  my  dis • 
chargfaig  it,  is  material  to  this  tract ;  nor  will  it 
be  ever  any  part  of  my  character,  that  1  reveal 
what  should  be  concealed.  And  }'ct,  my  errand 
was  such  as  was  far  from  being  unfit  for  a  sove- 
reign to  direct,  or  an  honest  man  to  perform ; 
and  the  service  I  did  upon  that  occasion,  as  it 
is  not  unknown  to  the  greatest  man  now  in  the 
nation  under  the  king  and  the  prince,  so,  I  dare 
say,  his  grace  was  never  displeased  with  tiie  part 
I  had  hi  it,  and  I  hope  will  not  forget  it 

These  things  I  mention  upon  this  account, 
and  no  other,  vis.  to  stete  the  obligation  I  have 
been  In  all  lUong  to  her  majesty  personaliv,  and 
to  my  first  benefactor  principally ;  by  which  1 
say,  1  think  1  was  at  least  obliged  not  to  act 
against  them,  even  hi  those  things  which  I  might 
not  approve.  Whether  I  have  acted  with  them 
I  fkrther  than  I  oufl^t,  shall  be  spoken  to  by  Itsclil 
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UftvioK  nid  thus  much  of  the  obligations 
kid  on  me,  and  the  pertona  by  whom,  I  have 
thia  onlj  to  add,  that  I  think  no  roan  will  aay,  a 
aobjact  ooold  be  undmr  greater  bonds  to  his 
pfinoe^  or  a  psvate  perM>n  to  a  minister  of  state ; 
aad  I  shall  ever  preserve  this  principle,  that  an 
man  cannoi  be  ungrateful  to  his  bene* 


I 


But  let  no  man  run  away  now  with  the  no- 
ttoo.  that  I  am  now  intending  to  plead  the  obli- 
gitioii  that  was  lakL  upon  me  from  her  majesty, 
or  Iron  aay  other  person,  to  justify  rojr  doing 
anything  that  is  not  otherwise  to  be  justified  in 
itself. 

Nothing  would  be  more  injurious  than  such 
a  oonstnidlon ;  and  therefore  I  capitulate  for  so 
mneh  jostice  as  to  explain  mvself  by  this  decla- 
raiaoa,  viz.  that  I  only  speak  of  those  obiiga- 
tiona  as  binding  me  to  a  negative  conduct,  not 
to  0y  in  the  fsce  of,  or  concern  myself  in  disputes 
with  tboae  to  whom  I  was  under  such  obligations, 
atthoagh  1  might  not,  in  my  judgment,  join  in 
many  things  that  were  done.  No  obtigation 
ooold  excuse  me  in  calling  evil  good,  or  good 
evil ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  I  miaht  justly 
think  mys^  obliged  to  defend  what  I  thought 
was  to  hie  defended,  and  to  be  silent  hi  anything 
which  I  might  tUnk  was  not 

If  this  is  a  crime,  I  must  plead  guilty,  and 
give  In  the  history  of  my  obli{^tion  above  men- 
tioned as  an  extenuation  at  least,  if  not  a  justifi- 
eatioo  of  my  eoodnet 

Suppose  a  man's  &ther  was  suilty  of  several 
tlnnga  onlawlul  and  unjustifiable ;  a  man  may 
heartily  detest  the  unjustifiable  thing,  and  yet  it 
ooght  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  expose 
his  Cither.  I  Uunk  the  case  on  my  side  exactly 
the  same*  nor  can  the  duty  to  a  parent  be 
snore  strongly  obliging  than  the  obligation  hdd 
eo  me ;  but  1  must  allow  the  case  on  the  other 
side  not  the  same. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  afllrmative,  and  in- 
onire  what  the  matters  of  &ct  are ;  what  I  have 
done,  or  have  not  done,  on  account  of  these  obli- 
gationa  which  I  am  under. 

h  is  a  general  suggestion,  and  is  affirmed  with 
such  assorance,  that  they  tell  me  it  is  in  vain  to 
eontradict  it,  that  I  have  been  employed  by  the 
Sari  of  Oxford,  late  lord  treasurer,  in  the  late 
disputes  about  public  afiairs^  to  unite  for  him, 
or  to  pot  It  Into  their  own  particulars,  have  writ- 
ten bv  hb  direction,  taken  the  materials  from 
him.  been  dictated  to  or  instructed  by  him,  or 
bf  other  persons  from  him,  by  his  order,  and  the 
mm ;  and  that  I  have  received  a  pension,  or  sa- 
lary, or  payment  from  his  lordship  for  such  ser- 
vieea  as  these.  It  was  impossible,  since  these 
things  have  been  so  confidently  affirmed,  but 
tliat,  ii  I  could  put  it  into  words  that  would  more 
foOy  express  the  meaning  of  these  people,  I  pro* 
ftm  I  would  do  It.  One  would  think  that  some 
cvidenee  might  be  produced,  some  facts  might 
appear,  some  one  or  other  might  be  ibond  that 
cooM  apeak  of  certain  knowledge.  To  say 
ihiagB  Imve  been  carried  too  cloKly  to  be  dis- 
oovwcd*  is  saying  nothing,  for  then  they  must 
own  tliat  it  is  not  discovered ;  and  how  then 
CBB  th^  affirm  it,  as  tbey  do»  with  such  an  as- 
sorance as  nothing  ought  to  be  affirmed  by  honest 
men,  nnlesa  they  were  ai)le  to  prove  it  ? 


To  speak,  then,  to  the  dcL  Were  the  reproach 
upon  me  only  in  this  particular,  1  should  not 
mention  it.  1  should  not  think  it  a  reproach  to 
be  directed  by  a  man  to  whom  the  queen  had  at 
that  time  entrusted  the  administration  of  the 

{government.  But,  as  it  is  a  reproach  upon  his 
ordship.  justice  requires  that  I  do  right  in  this 
case.  The  thing  is  true  or  false.  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  those  who  would  be  called  honest 
men,  to  consider  but  one  thing,  viz.  what  if  it 
ihoidd  not  be  true  ?  Can  they  justify  the  injury 
done  to  that  person,  or  to  any  person  concerned  ? 
If  it  cannot  be  proved,  if  no  vestiges  appear  to 
ground  it  upon,  how  can  they  charge  men  upon 
rumours  and  reports,  and  join  to  run  down  meo*s 
characters  by  the  stream  of  clamour  ? 
"  8«d  quo  npit  impetitf  uada." 

In  answer  to  the  chaige,  I  bear  witness  to 
posterity,  that  every  part  of  it  is  false  and  foiled. 
And  1  do  solemnly  protest,  in  the  fear  and  pre- 
sence of  him  that  shall  judge  us  all,  both  the 
slanderers  and  the  slandered,  that  I  have  not  re. 
celved  any  Instructions,  directions,  orders,  or  let 
them  call  it  what  they  will  of  that  kind,  for  the 
writing  any  part  of  what  I  have  written,  or  any 
mater^  for  the  pntthig  together  for  the  forming 
any  book  or  pamphlet  whatsoever,  from  the  said 
Etfl  of  Oxford,  late  lord  treasurer,  or  tnm  any 
person  by  his  order  or  direction,  since  the  time 
that  the  late  Earl  of  Godolphin  was  lord  trea- 
surer. Neither  did  I  ever  show,  or  cause  to  be 
shown  to  his  lordship,  for  his  approbation,  cor* 
rection,  alteration,  or  for  any  other  cause,  any 
book,  paper,  or  pamphlet  which  I  have  written 
and  pubUshed,  before  the  same  was  worked  off 
at  the  press  and  published. 

If  any  man  liring  can  detect  me  of  the  least 
prevarication  in  thii,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  I  desire 
him  to  do  it  by  aU  means;  and  I  challenge  all 
the  world  to  do  it  And  if  they  cannot,  then  I 
appeal,  as  in  my  title,  to  the  honour  and  justice 
of  my  worst  enemies,  to  know  apon  what  foun- 
dation of  truth  or  conscience  they  can  affirm 
these  things,  and  for  what  it  is  that  I  bear  these 
reproaches. 

In  all  my  writing,  I  ever  capitulated  for  my 
liberty  to  speak  according  to  my  own  judgment 
of  things ;  I  ever  had  that  liberty  allowed  me, 
nor  was  I  ever  imposed  upon  to  write  this  way 
or  that  against  my  judgment  by  any  person 
whatsoever. 

I  come  now  historicallv  to  the  point  of  time 
when  my  Lord  Godolphin  was  dismissed  from 
his  employment,  and  the  late  unhappy  division 
broke  out  at  court  I  waited  on  my  lord  the 
day  he  was  displaced,  and  humbly  asked  his 
lordship's  direction  what  oonrse  1  uwuld  take  ? 
His  lordship's  answer  was,  '*that  he  had  the 
same  goodwill  to  assist  me,  but  not  the  same 
power;  that  I  was  the  queen's  servant,  and  that 
all  he  had  done  for  me  was  by  her  majesty's  spe* 
cial  and  particular  direction ;  «nd  that  whoever 
should  succeed  him,  it  was  not  material  to  me ; 
he  supposed  I  should  be  employed  in  nothing  re- 
lating to  the  present  differences.  My  business 
was  to  wait  till  I  saw  things  settled,  and  then 
apply  myself  to  the  ministers  of  state,  to  receive 
her  majesty's  commands  from  them." 

It  occurred  to  me  immediately,  as  a  principle 
for  my  conduct,  that  it  was  not  material  to  me 
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wImI  miniiteft  Iter  amjeftj  wm  plcitd  to  em- 
ploy; my  duty  wm  Co  ko  alooif  with  tvery 
ndaiftfy,  so  fiur  tf  they  did  aot  break  io  upon 
the  coutitation,  and  the  kwi  and  liberties  of  my 
coantry ;  my  pert  beinsr  only  the  duty  of  a  mb- 
Ject,  VII.  to  submit  to  dl  lawAil  commaiidfl,  and 
to  enter  into  no  serrioe  whieh  was  not  iuitiflable 
by  the  laws :  to  all  which  I  have  euoUy  obliged 
myself. 

By  this,  I  was  prevfdeotiany  east  back  upon 
my  original  beometor,  who,  aooordfaig  to  his 
wonted  goodness,  was  pleaied  to  lay  my  case  be- 
fore her  mi^esty;  and  thereby  1  preserved  my 
interest  hi  her  majesty's  bvour,  bat  without  any 
engagement  of  serviee. 

As  for  consideration,  penaioii,  gratiiieatlon,  or 
reward,  I  declare  to  all  the  world  I  have  had 
none,  eieept  only  that  old  appointment  which 
her  B^iesty  waa  pleased  to  make  me  in  the  days 
of  the  ministry  of  my  Lard  Grodolphin ;  of  which 
I  have  spoken  already,  and  whioh  was  for  ser- 
vtcea  done  In  a  foreign  ooantry  seme  years  be> 
fore.  Neither  have  I  been  emph^ed,  directed, 
or  <mlered  by  my  lord  treasurer  aforesaid  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  anythtaig  la  the  affairs  of  the  un« 
happy  diflerences  whioh  bave«so  long  perpleied 
us.  and  for  which  I  have  aaflered  so  many,  and 
such  adjust  reproaehea. 

I  come  neat  to  eater  Into  the  matters  of  foot, 
and  what  It  is  I  have  dene,  or  not  done,  which 
may  justify  the  tveatoent  I  have  met  with; 
and  6rst,  for  the  aegattve  part»  what  1  have  not 
done. 

The  first  thina  la  the  unhappy  breaehci  wUeh 
have  fallen  out,  Is  the  heapiiig  up  scandal  upoa 
the  persons  and  conduct  of  men  of  honour  on 
one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other ;  those  unwor- 
thy methods  of  folUng  upon  one  another  by  per* 
sonal  calumny  and  reproach.  This  I  have  often 
in  print  complained  of  as  an  unchristian,  unge« 
nerous,  and  unjustiflable  practice.  Not  a  word 
can  be  found  in  all  1  have  written  reflecting  on 
the  persons  or  conduct  of  aay  of  the  former 
ministry.  I  served  her  majesty  under  their  ad» 
roimstration ;  they  acted  honourably  and  justly 
la  every  transaetioo  hi  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  eoncemed  with  them,  and  I  never  pub* 
lished  or  said  anything  dishonourable  of  any  of 
them  in  my  life  t  nor  can  the  worst  enemy  I  have 
produce  any  such  tUag  against  mc^  I  always 
regretted  the  change,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
peat  diaaster  to  the  nation  in  general,  I  am  sure 
It  was  so  to  me  in  partleular ;  and  the  divlaiona 
and  feuds  among  parties  which  followed  that 
change  were  doubtless  a  disaster  to  us  aU. 

The  neit  thing  that  followed  the  change  was 
the  peace  i  no  man  can  say  that  ever  lonoe  said 
in  mv  life  that  I  approved  of  the  peace.  I  wrote 
a  public  paper  at  that  tiuMb  and  tnere  it  remafais 
upon  record  against  me.  I  printed  It  openly, 
and  that  so  pi  Jaly  as  others  durst  not  do,  that  I 
did  not  like  the  peace  (  neither  that  which  was 
made,  nor  that  which  was  before  omkingi  that 
I  thought  the  protestant  interest  was  not  taken 
care  of  in  either  i  that  the  peace  I  was  for  was 
such  as  should  ndther  have  given  the  Spanisb 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  nor  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  that  this  booe  of  conten- 
tion shoukl  have  been  broken  to  pieces,  that  it 
Blight  not  he  dangerous  to  Europe ;  and  that 


the  protestant  powers,  fis.  Britain  and  the  States, 
should  have  so  streagthened  and  fortified  their  in« 
terest  by  their  sharing  the  coomieroe  and  strength 
of  Spain,  as  should  have  made  them  no  more 
Btnid  either  of  France  or  the  Emperor  t  so  thai 
the  protestant  interest  ahould  have  been  superior 
to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  been  in  no  mars 
danger  of  exorMtant  power,  whether  French  or 
Austrian.  This  was  the  peace  I  always  argued 
for,  pursuant  to  the  deeign  of  King  WUUam  in 
the  Treaty  of  Partition,  aad  pursuant  to  that 
article  of  the  grand  allianoa  which  waa  direeted 
by  the  same  glorious  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  last  war,  vis.  that  all  we  should  conquer  lo 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  should  be  our  own. 

This  was  with  a  true  design  that  England  and 
Holland  should  have  turned  their  na^  power, 
which  was  eminently  superior  to  that  of  nance, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  by 
whioh  the  channel  of  trade  and  return  of  bullion, 
which  now  enriches  the  enemies  of  both,  had 
been  ours ;  and  as  the  wealth,  so  the  strength 
of  the  worid  had  been  in  protestant  hamis. 
Spain,  whoever  had  It,  mast  then  have  been  de* 
pendent  upon  us^  The  house  of  Bouriion  would 
nave  found  It  so  poor  without  us,  as  to  be  scarce 
worth  fighting  for :  and  the  people  so  averse  to 
them,  for  want  of  their  commerce,  as  not  to 
moke  it  ever  likely  that  Flrance  could  keep  it 

This  was  the  foundatfen  I  ever  acted  upon 
with  relation  to  the  peace.  It  is  true,  that  wbea 
it  was  made,  and  could  not  be  otherwise,  I  thought 
our  business  was  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
rather  to  inquire  what  fanproveroents  were  to  be 
made  of  it,  than  to  be  continually  eaclainung  at 
those  who  made  It;  aad  where  the  objectleo 
lies  agahist  tUa  part,  I  cannot  yet  see. 

While  I  spoke  of  things  in  this  manner,  I  bore 
infinite  reproaches  flrom  clamouring  pens,  of  be- 
ing fai  the  French  interest,  being  hired  and  bribed 
to  defend  a  bad  peace,  and  the  like ;  and  most 
of  this  was  upon  a  supiMMition  of  my  writhig,  or 
beina  the  author  d,  abundance  of  pamphleta 
which  came  out  every  day,  and  whteh  I  had  no 
hand  in.  And  Indeed,  as  I  shall  observe  agafai 
by  and  bye,  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  injustice  that  could  be  done  me,  and  which  I 
labour  still  under  without  any  redrsas;  that 
whenever  any  piece  comes  out  which  Is  act  liked, 
I  am  immediatelv  charged  with  being  the  author  i 
and  very  often  the  first  knowledge  I  have  had  of 
a  book  being  published,  has  been  from  seeing 
myself  abused  ibr  being  the  author  of  it,  in  some 
other  pamphlet  published  fai  answer  to  it 

Fhidfaig  myself  treated  fai  this  manner,  I  do- 
dfaied  writing  at  all,  and  for  a  great  part  of  a 
year  never  set  pen  to  paper,  except  in  the  public 
paper  called  the  'Review.'  After  this  I  was 
bmg  absent  hi  the  north  of  England;  and,  ob/> 
serving  the  his^ence  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and 
how  they  insfaiuated  fine  things  into  the  heads 
of  the  common  people  of  the  right  aad  dalm  of 
the  Pretender,  and  of  the  great  thinas  he  would 
do  for  us  if  he  was  to  come  la ;  ^  his  being  la 
turn  a  protestant  of  his  being  resolved  lo  mafau 
tain  our  liberties,  support  our  ftiends,  giva  liberty 
to  dissenters,  and  the  like ;  and  finding  that  the 
people  began  to  be  deluded,  and  that  the  Jaeo- 
faites  gamed  ground  among  them  by  these  ittrin- 
uationi,  i  thought  it  the  beet  service  I  eould  da 
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ftiteriiti  tod  the  beit  way  to  open 
'•  ejrct  of  tbe  pratfltUot  tnceesdoo.  If  I 
IB  dTecttieUy  to  alarin  the  people 
•Ml  wlwt  they  icany  ought  to  expect,  tf  the 
ftyfeiier  sbowd  ooae  to  be  king.  And  ibis 
vade  mm  tot  poo  to  peper  ogaio. 

And  this  hvutft  mo  to  the  affirmative  part,  or 
to  vhai  really  f  have  dooe »  and  in  tbti,  I  am 
■ny  t*  «y«  1  have  one  of  the  fooloft,  moit  an- 
jart;  aod  vaehriattaa  olamoart  to  complain  of, 
dHk  9Uf  mtm  haa  mlTered,  I  beHeve,  nnce  the 
diyi  oftbe  ^rramy  of  King  James  the  Second. 
Thoftetiama: 
In  order  to  detect  the  influence  of  Jacobite 
above,  the  9rtt  thing  I  wrote  was 
traet,  called  'A  Seasonable  Caution;' 
BBOorely  written  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  poor,  Ignoraat  ooontry  people,  and  to  warn 
the  sabtle  insinnartons  of  the  emis> 
of  the  IVetander;  and  that  it  might  be 
to  that  purpose,  I  prevailed  with  several 
ef  onr  fificads  to  nve  them  away  among  the  poor 
people,  dB  over  englaadt  espeoany  in  tbe  north ; 
sad  aeveral  fiMHisands  ware  actuallT  given  away, 
the  pviea  beiog  reduced  so  low,  that  the  bare 
iipsBsa  of  paper  and  press  was  only  preserved, 
that  every  one  might  be  eonvlneed  that  nothing 
ef  gaia  woo  dealgaed,  but  a  sincere  endeavour  to 
do  a  pubfio  good,  and  assiit  to  keep  the  people 
csyifdy  in  the  faiteiest  of  the  protestant  suc- 

Mast  to  thb»  and  with  the  samerinoere  design, 
I  wrote  two  pamphlets^  one  entitled,  *What  if 
the  Pretender  should  come  ?*  the  other,  *  Reasons 
the  SooeesiloD  of  the  House  of  Han- 
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Nollifaif  cao  be  more  plain  than  that  the 
titles  ef  tfecae  books  were  amusements,  in  order 
Is  pot  the  books  into  the  hands  of  thoee  people 
Ifee  JaoobitM  had  deluded^  and  to  brhig 
fo  be  read  by  them. 
I^evietts  to  what  I  shaS  ikrther  say  of  these 
beska,  I  mist  observe,  that  all  these  books  met 
with  to  general  a  receptloo  and  approbation 
ssae^  those  who  weie  most  smcere  for  the  pro- 
totant  sQceeselcQ,  that  they  sent  them  all  over 
the  kfaigdoiii,  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people  aa  exeelleiit  and  useAd  pieces ;  Insomuch 
ren  editioos  of  them  were  printed, 
reprinted  in  other  places.  And 
I  do  ero^eet,  had  hia  present  majesty,  then  Elec- 
of  Banover,  given  me  a  thousand  pounds  to 
nitten  Ibr  the  interest  of  his  suceessioo, 
to  eapoee  and  render  the  interest  of  the 
odious  and  ridiculous,  I  could  have 
eotfiing  more  effectual  to  those  purposes 


tor 


thatt  I  may  make  my  worst  enemies,  to 

is  a  fcir  appeal,  jtidges  of  this,  1  most 

by  and  bye,  to  repeat  some  of  the  ex- 

hi  these  books,  which  were  direct  and 

which  I  think  no  man  that 

iterest  of  the  Pretender,  nay,  which 

who  waa  entirely  in  the  hiterest 

sneeesiion,  feouU  write. 

be  eeverer  In  the  fate  of  a  man 

between  two  parties^  that  both 

I  be  provoked  against  hhn.    It  is 

the  Jaoobites  cursed  those  tracts  and  the 

and  wlMn  they  came  to  read  them»  being 


deluded  by  the  tittaa  aeeording  to  the  desigv 
they  threw  them  by  with  the  greatest  indigna* 
tion  imaginable.  Had  the  Pretender  ever  come 
to  the  throne,  1  ooukl  have  expected  nothing  but 
death,  and  all  the  ignomfaiy  and  reproach  that 
the  most  Inveterate  enemy  of  his  person  and 
daim  could  be  supposed  to  suffer. 

On  the  other  liand.  Heave  it  to  any  eon- 
sidering  man  to  judge,  what  a  surprise  it  must 
bo  to  me  to  meet  with  all  the  publie  daosour 
that  infermers  could  invent,  as  being  guilty  of 
writfag  against  the  Hanover  sacoessk>n,  and  as 
having  written  sevanl  pamphlets  hi  &vonr  of 
the  Pretender. 

No  man  in  this  tiatlon  ever  had  a  more  rivettad 
aversion  to  the  Pretender,  and  to  all  the  family 
he  pretended  to  come  of;  than  I,  a  man  that  had 
been  in  arms  imder  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
against  the  cruelty  and  arbitrary  goverunent  of 
his  pretended  Ihther;  that  fbr  twenty  years  had 
to  my  utmost  opposed  him  (Khig  James)  and  his 
party  after  his  abdicathm ;  and  had  served  King 
William  to  his  satisfaetion,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Revdutian  after  his  death,  at  all  haaards  and 
upon  all  ocoasioos;  that  had  suffeted  and  been 
ruined  under  the  administration  of  highflyers  and 
Jaoobites,  of  whom  some  at  this  day  counterfeit 
whigs.  It  could  notbel  Tbe  aatore  of  the  thing 
could  by  no  means  aflow  it ;  it  must  be  mon- 
strous ;  and  that  the  wonder  may  cease,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  quote  sonm  of  the  expressieas  out 
of  these  books,  of  friiich  the  wmrst  enemy  I  have 
bi  the  worid  is  left  to  judge  whether  they  are  hi 
Ihvoor  of  the  Prstender  or  no  i  but  of  this  in  its 

glace.     For  these  books  I  waaproseonted,  taken 
ito  eustody,  and  obliged  to  give  eight  huadied 
pounds  balL 

Ida  not  in  tiM  least  obfeet  here  aeainst,  orde^ign 
to  reflect  upon  the  proceedhin  of  &e  judges  which 
were  subsequent  to  thISL  lacknowledged  then, 
and  now  acknowledge  again,  that  upon  the  in- 
formation given,  there  was  a  sufficient  ground 
for  all  they  did ;  and  my  unhappy  entering  upon 
my  own  vindication  in  print,  while  the  case  was 
beibre  theii  lordships  in  a  iudidal  way,  was  an 
error  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  which  I 
did  not  forssee  i  and  therefore,  although  I  had 
great  reason  to  reflect  upon  the  informers,  yet  I 
was  wrong  in  making  that  defence  In  the  manner 
and  time  I  then  made  it;  and  which  when  I 
found,  I  made  no  scruple  afterwards  to  petition 
the  judges,  and  aoknowledge  they  had  just 
ground  to  resent  it.  Upon  which  petition  and 
acknowledgment  their  lordships  were  pleased, 
with  particular  marks  of  goodness*  to  release  ms^ 
and  not  to  take  the  advantage  of  an  error  of 
ignorance,  as  if  it  had  been  considered  and  pre- 
meditated. 

But  agafaist  the  informers  I  tMnk  I  have  great 
reason  to  complain ;  and  against  the  injustice  of 
those  writers  who,  in  many  pamphlets,  charged 
me  with  writing  for  the  ftetender,  and  the  go> 
vemmeot  with  pardoning  aa  author  who  wrote 
for  tile  Pretender.  An4  hideed,  the  justice  of 
these  men  ean  be  ia  nothmg  more  cleariy  stated 
than  fai  this  case  of  mhn ;  where  the  chaise,  hi 
their  printed  papers  and  public  discourse,  was 
brought ;  not  that  they  themselves  believed  me 
guiltv  of  the  crime,  but  because  it  was  necessary 
to  blaoken  the  maob  that  a  general  reproach 
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might  lenre  for  an  answer  to  whatever  he 
should  say  that  was  not  for  their  turn.  So 
that  it  was  the  person,  not  the  crime,  they  fell 
upon ;  and  they  may  justly  be  said  to  persecute 
for  the  sake  of  penecotion,  as  will  thus  appear. 

This  matter  making  some  noise,  people  began 
to  inquire  into  it,  and  ask  what  De  Foe  was  pro- 
secuted  for,  seeing  the  books  were  manifestly 
written  against  the  Pretender,  and  for  the  interest 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  And  my  friends  ex- 
postulated freely  with  some  of  the  men  who 
appeared  in  it,  who  answered  with  more  truth 
than  honesty,  that  they  knew  this  book  had 
nothing  in  it,  and  that  it  was  meant  another  way; 
but  that  De  Foe  had  disobliged  them  in  other 
things,  and  they  were  resolved  to  take  the  ad- 
^  vantage  they  had,  both  to  punish  and  expose 
him.  They  were  no  inconsiderable  people  who 
said  this ;  uid  had  the  case  come  to  a  trial,  I  had 
provided  good  evidence  to  prove  the  words. 

This  is  the  Christianity  and  justice  by  which  I 
have  been  treated,  and  this  in  justice  is  the  thing 
I  complain  of. 

Now,  as  this  was  the  plot  of  a  few  men  to  see 
if  they  could  brand  me  in  the  world  for  a  Jaco* 
bite,  and  persuade  rash  and  ignorant  people  that 
I  was  turned  about  for  the  Pretender,  I  think 
they  might  as  easily  have  proved  me  to  be  a 
Mahometan ;  therefore,  I  say,  this  obliges  me 
to  state  the  matter  as  it  realiy  stands,  that  im- 
partial men  may  judge  whether  those  books  were 
written  for  or  against  the  Pretender.  And  this 
cannot  be  better  done  than  by  the  account  of 
what  followed  after  the  information,  wfadch,  in  a 
few  words,  was  this : — 

Upon  the  several  days  appointed,  I  appeared 
at  the  Queen*s  Bench  bar  to  discharge  my  bail ; 
and  at  last  had  an  indictment  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  exhibited  against  me  by  her 
migesty's  attorney-general,  which,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, contained  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper. 

What  was  the  substanee  of  the  indictment  I 
shall  not  mention  here,  neither  could  I  enter  upon 
it,  having  never  seen  the  particulars ;  but  1  was 
told  that  I  should  be  brought  to  trial  the  very 
next  term. 

I  was  not  ignorant  that  in  such  cases  it  is  easy 
to  make  any  book  a  libel,  and  that  the  jury  must 
have  found  the  matter  of  fact  in  the  indictment, 
vis.  that  I  had  written  such  books,  and  then 
what  might  have  followed  I  knew  not.  Where- 
fore. I  thought  it  was  my  only  way  to  cast  myself 
on  the  clemency  of  her  majesty,  of  whose  good- 
ness I  had  so  much  experience  many  ways ;  re- 
presenting in  my  petition,  that  I  was  far  from  the 
least  intention  to  favour  the  interest  of  the  Pre- 
tender, but  that  the  books  were  all  written  with 
a  sincere  design  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  and  humbly  laid  before  her 
Majesty,  as  I  do  now  before  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  books  themselves  to  plead  in  my  behalf; 
representing  farther,  that  I  was  maliciously  in- 
formed against  by  those  who  were  willing  to  put 
a  construction  upon  the  expressions  different 
from  my  true  meaning ;  and  therefore,  flying  to 
her  majesty's  goodness  and  clemency,  I  entreated 
her  gracious  pardon. 

It  was  not  only  the  native  disposition  of  her 
majesty  to  acts  of  clemency  and  goodness  that 
(rtrtained  me  this  pardon ;  but,  as  I  was  informed, 


her  miyesty  was  pleased  to  express  It  in  the 
council,  "  She  saw  nothing  but  private  pique  fai 
the  first  prosecution.'*  And  therefore  I  think  I 
cannot  give  a  better  and  clearer  vindication  of 
myself,  than  what  is  contained  in  the  preamble 
to  the  pardon  which  her  majesty  was  pleased  to 
grant  me ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  to  those 
who  are  still  willing  to  object,  that  I  think  what 
satisfied  her  majesty  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
them ;  and  I  can  assure  them  that  this  pardon 
was  not  granted  without  her  majesty's  being  spe- 
cially and  particularly  acquainted  with  the  things 
alleged  in  the  petition,  the  books  also  being  looked 
into,  to  find  the  expressions  quoted  in  the  peti- 
tion. The  preamble  to  the  patent  for  a  pardon, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  matters  of  fiict,  runs 
thus: 

"  Whereas,  in  the  term  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
last  past,  our  attorney-general  did  exhibit  an  in- 
formation, in  our  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at 
Westminster,  against  Daniel  De  Foe,  late  of  Lon- 
don, gent.,  for  writing,  printing,  and  publishing, 
and  causing  to  be  written,  printed,  and  published, 
three  libels,  the  one  entitled,  '  Reasons  against 
the  Succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  with 
an  Enquiry  how  for  the  Abdication  of  King 
James,  supposing  it  to  be  legal,  ought  to  affect 
the  person  of  the  Pretender.*  One  other,  enti- 
tled, '  And  what  if  the  Pretender  should  come  ? 
or,  some  Considerations  of  the  Advantages  and 
real  Consequences  of  the  Pretender's  possessing 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.*  And  one  other, 
entitled,  '  An  Answer  to  a  Question  that  nobody 
thinks  0^  viz.  What  if  the  Queen  should  die?' 

"  And  whereas  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  hath 
by  his  humble  petition  represented  to  us,  that 
he,  with  a  sincere  design  to  propagate  the  interest. 
of  the  Hanover  succession,  and  to  animate  the 
people  against  the  designs  of  the  Pretender, 
whom  he  always  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  our 
sacred  person  and  government,  did  publish  the 
said  pamphlets:  in  all  which  books,  although 
the  titles  seemed  to  look  as  if  written  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender,  and  several  expressions,  as  in 
all  ironical  writing  it  must  be,  may  be  wrested 
against  the  true  ^ign  of  the  whole,  and  turned 
to  a  meaning  quite  different  from  the  intention 
of  the  author,  yet  the  petitioner  humbly  assures 
us,  in  the  solemnest  manner,  that  his  true  and 
only  design  in  aU  the  said  books  was,  by  an 
ironical  discourse  of  recommending  the  Preten- 
der,  in  the  strongest  and  most  forcible  manner 
to  expose  his  designs,  and  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  his  succeeding  therein  ;  which,  as  the 
petitioner  humbly  represents,  will  appear  to  our 
satisfaction  by  the  books  themselves,  where  the 
following  expressions  are  very  plain :  viz.  *  That 
the  Pretender  is  recommended  as  a  person  pro- 
per  to  amass  the  English  liberties  into  his  own 
sovereignty;  supply  them  with  the  privilege  of 
wearing  wooden  shoes ;  easing  them  of  the  trou- 
ble of  choosing  parliaments;  and  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  hazard  and  expense  of  winter 
journeys,  by  governing  them  in  that  more  right- 
eous method,  of  his  absolute  will,  and  enforcing 
the  laws  by  a  glorious  standing  army;  payuig  all 
the  nation's  debts  at  once  by  stopping  the  funds 
arid  shutting  up  the  exchequer ;  easing  and 
quieting  their  differences  in  religion,  by  bringing 
them  to  the  union  of  popery,  or  leaving  them  at 
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liberty  to  have  no  nligion  at  all:*'  that  theae 
irere  Bome  of  the  very  expressions  in  the  said 
books,  which  the  petitioner  sincerely  designed  to 
expose  and  oppose*  and  as  iar  as  in  him  lies,  the 
inceffcst  of  the  Pretender,  and  with  no  other  in- 
tention; nevertheless,  the  petitioner,  to  his 
great  surprise,  has  been  misrepresented,  and  his 
said  books  misconstmed,  as  if  written  in  favour 
ofthe  IVetender ;  and  the  petitioner  is  now  under 
proseentaon  for  the  same ;  which  prosecution,  if 
farther  carried  on,  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
petitioner  and  his  family.  Wherefore,  the  peti- 
tioner, humUy  assuring  us  of  the  innocence  of 
bis  design  as  aforesaid,  flies  to  our  clemency, 
and  most  humbly  prays  our  most  gradous  and 
free  pardon. 

**  We,  taking  the  premises  and  the  circum- 
s^ooes  of  the  petitioner  into  our  royal  consi- 
dcrattoo,  are  graciously  pleased  to  extend  our 
royal  mercy  to  the  petitioner.  Our  will  and 
pleasure  therefore  is,  that  you  prepare  a  bill  for 
oar  royal  signature,  to  pass  our  great  seal,  con- 
taining our  gracious  and  free  pardon  unto  him, 
the  said  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  the  offences  afore- 
mentioned, and  of  all  indictments,  convictions, 
pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  incurred  thereby ; 
and  you  are  to  insert  therein  all  such  apt  bene- 
lidal  clauses  as  you  shall  deem  requisite  to  make 
this  our  intended  pardon  more  full,  valid,  and 
efEBCtual ;  and  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your 
warrant.  Given  at  our  castle  at  Windsor,  the 
twentieth  day  of  November,  1719^  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  our  reign.  By  her  majesty*s  com- 
mand.  **  Bolinobroke.*' 

Let  any  indifferent  man  judge  whether  I  was 
not  treated  with  particular  malice  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  who  was,  notwithstanding  this,  reproached 
in  the  daily  public  prints  with  having  written 
treasonable  books  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender; 
nay,  and  in  some  of  those  books,  as  before,  the 
qoeen  herself  was  reproached  with  having 
granted  her  pardon  to  an  author  who  writ  for 
the  Pretender. 

I  think  1  m^ht  with  much  more  justice  say,  1 
was  the  first  man  that  ever  was  obliged  to  seek 
a  pardon  for  writing  for  the  Hanover  succession, 
and  the  first  man  that  these  people  ever  sought 
to  min  fi>r  writing  against  the  Pretender,  ^r, 
if  ever  a  book  was  dncerely  designed  to  further 
and  propagate  the  affection  and  zeal  of  the  na* 
tion  against  the  Pretender,  nay,  and  was  made 
nse  oC  and  that  with  success  too,  for  that  pur- 
pose, theae  books  were  so ;  and  I  ask  no  more 
(hvoar  of  the  world  to  determine  the  opinion  of 
honest  men  for  or  against  me,  than  what  is 
drawn  constructively  from  these  books.  Let 
one  word,  either  written  or  spoken  by  me,  either 
poblisbed  or  not  published,  be  produced,  that 
was  in  the  least  disrespectful  to  the  protestant 
sBooeasiott,  or  to  any  branch  of  the  family  of 
Hanover,  or  that  can  be  judged  to  be  favourable 
to  the  interest  or  person  of  the  Pretender,  and  1 
will  be  wUling  to  waive  her  majesty's  pardon, 
and  render  myself  to  public  justice,  to  be  pun- 
isbed  for  tt,  as  1  should  well  deserve. 

1  fkvely  and  openly  challeoge  the  worst  of  my 
enemiea  to  charge  me  with  any  discourse,  con- 
versation, or  behaviour,  in  my  whole  life,  which 
had  the  least  word  in  it  injurious  to  the  protes- 
tant sncccwion,  unbecoming  or  disrespectful  to 


any  of  the  persons  ofthe  royal  family  of  Hanover, 
or  the  least  favourable  woid  of  the  persons,  the 
designs,  or  friends  of  the  Pretender.  If  they 
can  do  it,  let  them  stand  forth  and  speak ;  no 
doubt  but  that  they  may  be  heard  i  and  1,  for 
my  part,  will  relinquish  all  pleas,  pardons,  and 
defences,  and  cast  myself  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice. Nay,  to  go  further,  I  defy  them  to  prove 
that  I  ever  kept  company,  or  had  any  society, 
friendship,  or  conversation,  with  any  Jacobite. 
So  averse  have  I  been  to  Uie  interest  and  the 
people,  that  1  have  studiously  avoided  their  com- 
pany  on  all  occasions. 

As  nothing  in  the  world  has  been  more  my 
aversion  than  the  society  of  Jacobites,  so  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  misfortune  to  me  than  to  be 
accused  and  publicly  reproached  with  what  is, 
of  all  things  in  the  worid,  most  abhorred  by  nre ; 
and  that  which  has  made  it  the  more  afflicting 
is,  that  this  charge  arises  from  those  very  things 
which  I  did  with  the  sincerest  design  to  mani- 
fest the  contrary. 

But  such  is  my  present  fate,  and  1  am  to  sub- 
mit to  it ;  which  I  do  with  meekness  and  calm- 
ness, as  to  a  judgment  from  heaven,  and  am 
practising  that  duty  which  I  have  studied  long 
ago,  of  forgiving  my  enemies,  and  praying  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  me. 

Having  given  this  brief  history  of  the  pardon, 
&C.,  1  hope  the  impartial  part  of  the  world  will 
grant  me,  that  being  thus  graciously  delivered  a 
second  time  from  the  cruelty  of  my  implacable 
enemies,  and  the  nun  of  a  cruel  and  unjust  per- 
secution, and  that  by  the  mere  clemency  and 
goodness  of  the  queen,  my  obligation  to  her 
majesty's  goodness  was  far  from  being  made  loss 
than  it  was  before. 

I  have  now  run  through  the  history  of  my 
obligation  to  her  mi^esty,  and  to  the  person  of 
my  benefactor  aforesaid.  I  shall  state  every- 
thing that  followed  this  with  all  the  clearness  I 
can,  and  leave  myself  liable  to  as  little  cavil  as  I 
may ;  for  I  see  myself  assaulted  by  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  will  do  me  no  justice.  1  hear  a  great 
noise  made  of  punishing  those  that  are  guilty, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  not  one  word  of  clearing 
those  that  are  innocent ;  and  1  must  say,  in  this 
part  they  treat  me,  not  only  as  1  were  no  Chris- 
tian, but  as  if  they  themselves  were  not  Chris- 
tians. They  will  neither  prove  the  charge  nor 
hear  the  defence,  which  is  the  unjustest  tmng  in 
the  world. 

I  foresee  what  will  be  alleged  to  the  clause  of 
my  obligation,  &c.  to  great  persons,  and  1  re- 
solve to  give  my  adversaries  all  the  advantage 
they  can  desire  by  acknowedging  beforehand, 
that  no  obligation  to  the  queen,  or  to  any  bene- 
factor, can  justify  any  man*s  acting  against  the 
interest  of  his  country,  against  his  principles,  his 
conscience,  and  his  former  profession. 

I  think  this  vrill  anticipate  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  that  head,  and  it  will  then  remain  to  tell 
the  fact,  as  1  am  not  chargeable  with  it ;  which 
I  shall  do  as  clearly  as  possible  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  none  of  my  work  to  enter  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen  or  of  the  ministry  in  this  case ; 
the  question  is  not  what  they  have  done,  but 
what  1  have  done;  and  though  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  of  them  as  some  other  people 
think,  yet,  for  tho  sake  of  the  present  argument. 
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t  am  to  ff{T«  them  aD  up,  nd  lappoMb  thoogli 
not  motung,  that  all  which  ii  inggetted  of  them 
hf  ue  wont  temper,  the  moat  censoriona  writer, 
the  most  aeandaloui  pamphlet  or  lampoon  ahoaki 
be  true ;  and  HI  go  through  aome  of  the  par- 
tieulara,  aa  I  meet  with  them  in  puUie. 

lat  Tliat  thev  made  a  icandaloaa  penoe^ 
vniaatljr  hroke  the  alUhnce,  betrayed  the  oon- 
ftoeratei^  and  aold  as  all  to  the  Ftaneh. 

Ood  forbid  it  should  be  all  truth,  in  the  man- 
ner that  we  aee  it  in  print ;  bot  that  1  aay  is 
none  of  my  bn8faiea&  Bit  whaihoKdhadlm  aB 
ihii  9  I  never  wrote  one  word  for  the  peace  be* 
Ibre  it  was  made,  or  to  justify  it  after  it  was 
made ;  let  them  produoe  it  if  they  can.  Nay, 
in  a  *  Review'  upon  that  subject  whHe  it  was 
making,  I  printed  it  in  plainer  words  than  other 
men  durst  speak  it  at  that  time,  that  I  did  not 
Hke  the  peace,  nor  did  I  like  any  peace  that  was 
making  sfaioe  that  of  the  partition,  and  that  the 

{)rotestant  interest  was  not  taken  care  of  either 
n  that  or  the  treaty  of  Gertrndenborgh  be- 
forait 

It  is  true  that  I M  say,  that  since  the  peace 
was  made,  and  we  oould  not  help  it,  that  it  was 
oar  bushiess  and  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
to  make  the  utmost  advantage  of  it  by  commerce, 
navigation,  and  all  kind  of  improvement  that  we 
could,  and  this  I  say  still ;  and  I  must  tUnk  it  is 
more  our  duty  to  do  so  than  the  exclamations 
agahist  the  thing  itself,  which  it  Is  not  in  our 
power  to  retrieve.  Tliis  is  all  that  the  worst 
enemy  I  have  can  charge  me  with.  After  the 
peace  waa  made,  and  the  Dutch  and  the  emperor 
stood  out,  I  gave  my  opinion  of  wliat  I  foresaw 
wouki  neceasarfly  be  the  consequence  of  that  diflfer- 
encci  vis.— that  it  would  mevitably  faivolve  these 
nations  in  a  war  with  one  or  other  of  them ;  any 
one  who  was  master  of  common  sense  in  the 

Sublio  aflhirs  might  see  that  the  standing  out  of 
ie  Dutch  could  have  no  other  event.  For  if 
the  confoderateshadconouered  the  FVeneh,  they 
would  certainly  have  fUien  upon  us  by  way  of 
resentment,  and  there  waa  no  doubt  but  the 
same  councils  that  led  ns  to  make  a  peace  would 
oblige  us  to  mahitain  it,  by  preventing  too  great 
bnpressions  upon  the  French. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  alleged,  that  should  the 
FVench  prevail  agahist  the  Dutcb,  unless  he 
stopped  at  such  umitations  of  conquest  aa  the 
treaty  obliged  him  to  do,  we  most  have  been 
under  the  same  necessity  to  renew  the  war 
against  France ;  and  for  this  reason,  seeing  we 
had  made  a  peace,  we  were  obliged  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  confederates  into  It,  and  to  brh^  the 
F^nch  to  give  them  all  such  terms  as  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with. 

This  way  of  arguing  was  either  so  little  under- 
atood,  or  so  much  maligned,  that  I  suffered  In- 
numerable reproaches  in  print  for  having  written 
for  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  which  was  neither  in 
the  expression,  nor  ever  in  my  fanagination ;  but 
I  pass  by  these  ^juries  as  small  and  trifling  con^ 
pared  to  others  I  suflbr  under. 

However,  one  thing  I  must  say  of  the  peace, 
let  it  be  good  or  ill  in  itself  I  cannot  but  think 
we  have  all  reason  to  rejoice  in  behalf  of  his  pre- 
sent miyesty,  that  at  his  accession  to  the  crown 
he  found  the  nation  in  peace,  and  had  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  France  tied  up  by  a  peace  so  as  I 


not  to  bo  ablcb  withont  the  moat  infomoua  biendi 
of  a^lea,  to  oflbr  the  leaat  diaturbanee  to  his 
taking  a  quiet  and  leisurely  possession,  or  so 
much  as  to  countenance  those  that  would. 

Not  but  that  I  believe,  if  the  war  had  been  at 
the  height,  we  should  have  been  able  to  have 
preserved  the  crown  for  hia  present  mi^eity,  its 
only  rightlhl  lord ;  but  I  wiU  not  say  it  should 
have  been  so  easy,  so  bloodlea»  so  undisputed  aa 
now;  and  all  the  difference  must  be  aeknow- 
ledged  to  the  peace,  and  this  is  all  the  good  I 
ever  yet  said  of  it. 

'  I  come  next  to  the  general  clamour  of  the 
mfadstry  being  for  the  mtender.  I  must  speak 
my  sentiments  solemnly  and  plabily,  as  I  always 
did  hi  that  matter,  vix.  that  if  it  was  so»  I  did 
not  aee  it,  nor  did  I  ever  see  reason  to  believe 
it ;  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  If  ft  waa  so,  I  never 
took  one  step  in  that  kind  of  service,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  one  word  spoken  by  any  one  of  the 
ndnlstry  that  I  had  the  honour  to  know  or  con- 
verse  with,  that  fovoured  the  Pretender;  but 
have  had  the  honour  to  hear  them  all  protest 
that  there  was  no  design  to  oppoae  tlie  suoceasioii 
of  Hanover  in  the  leaat. 

It  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  they  might  be 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Pretender  for  all  that;  it  is 
true  they  might,  bnt  that  Is  nothing  to  me.  I 
am  not  vindicating  their  conduct,  but  my  own; 
aa  I  never  waa  employed  hi  anvthing  that  way, 
ao  I  do  still  protest  I  do  not  believe  it  waa  ever 
in  their  design,  and  I  have  many  reasons  to  ooo^ 
firm  my  thoughts  in  that  case,  which  are  not 
materiu  to  the  present  case.  But  be  that  aa  It 
wfll,  it  is  enough  to  me  that  I  acted  nothing  in 
any  such  interest,  neither  did  I  ever  sin  against 
the  protestant  suecesslott  of  Hanover  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed ;  and  if  the  mlniatry  did,  I  did  not 
see  it,  or  so  much  as  suspect  them  of  it. 

It  was  a  disaster  to  the  miniatry,  to  be  driven 
to  the  neoesaity  of  taking  that  set  of  men  by  the 
band,  who  nobody  can  deny,  were  hi  that  interest . 
but  as  the  former  ministry  answered,  when  they 
were  charged  with  a  design  to  overthrow  the 
church,  because  they  fovoured,  joined  with,  and 
were  united  to  the  dissenters;  I  say  they 
answered,  that  they  made  use  of  the  dissenters, 
but  granted  them  nothing  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  too  true) :  so  these  gentlemen  answer,  that 
it  is  true  they  made  use  of  Jacobites*  but  did  no- 
thing Ibr  them. 

Bnt  this  by  the  bye.  Neceaiity  is  pleaded  by 
both  partiea  for  doing  things  which  neither  side 
can  juatiiy.  I  wish  both  sides  would  for  ever 
avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  evil ;  for  certainly  it 
is  the  worst  plea  in  the  world,  and  genenlly 
made  use  of  for  the  worst  things. 

I  have  often  lamented  the  disaster  which  I 
saw  employing  Jacxibltea  was  to  the  late  ministry, 
and  certainly  it  gave  the  greatest  handle  to  the 
enemies  of  the  ministrv  to  fix  that  nniversal 
reproach  upon  them  or  being  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Pretender.  But  there  waa  no  medium.  The 
whiga  reftised  to  show  them  a  safe  retreat,  or  to 
give  them  the  leaat  opportunity  to  take  any 
other  measures,  but  at  the  riak  of  thehr  own 
destruction ;  and  they  ventnred  upon  that  conrae 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  stand  alone  at  laat 
without  help  of  either  the  one  or  the  other;  In 
which,  no  doubt,  they  were  mistaken 


V  Ib  tUi  part,  ai  I  was  alwaya  anured, 
md  have  good  raasoQ  lUll  to  believe,  that  her 
la^jfaij  waa  aready  in  the  Intereet  of  the  houae 
«f  HttMver,  and  aa  nothing  was  ever  offered  to 
■^  or  fvqiiired  of  me,  to  the  prejodiee  of  that 
iBlerea^  on  wliat  groand  can  1  be  reproached 
vith  tlie  Mcrei  reaerved  designs  of  anv,  if  they 
h^  aach  dai^ns,  aa  I  stiU  rerlly  believe  they 
hadnoc? 

I  ana  tbetn  an  aoow  nen  who  would  lUn 
pemiadn  tlie  worid.  that  every  man  that  was  in 
the  intenat  of  the  late  mfailatry,  or  employed  by 
the  late  govemmant,  or  that  served  the  late 
for  the  Pretender. 

God  iwbid  thia  shoold  be  tme;  and  I  think 
▼ary  little  to  be  said  hi  answer  to  it. 
I  can  nnswer  for  rnvself,  that  it  Is  notorionaly 
War ;  and  1  think  the  easy  and  unintemnted 
■rcfsilnn  oC  hU  miyesty  to  the  crown  contradicts 
it,  laea  no  aid  which  sneh  a  soneation  ahns  at, 
bat  to  lenve  an  odinra  npon  all  that  had  any 
iaiT  or  Mgard  to  her  bite  m^ty. 

A  snbjeet  la  not  always  master  of  his  sove- 
re%a^  maaanres,  nor  always  to  eaandne  what 
ptfsona  or  parties  the  prince  he  serves  employs, 
sa  be  it  thai  they  break  not  In  unon  the  oonsti- 
totiaa ;  that  they  govern  accordiDg  to  law,  and 
that  he  b  employA  hi  no  Illegal  act,  or  have 
aoiUi^  desired  of  him  hioonilstent  with  the 
Ibortica  and  laws  of  his  country.  If  this  be  not 
fi^tt,  then  n  servant  of  the  klng^  is  In  a  worse 
eaae  than  n  aervant  to  any  private  person. 

la  aft  tbeae  thinn  f  have  not  erred ;  neither 
have  I  aeted  or  done  anythiog  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  mr  Ufo»  either  in  the  service  of  her 
Bujesty  or  ot  her  ministry,  that  any  one  can  say 
has  the  least  deviation  from  the  strictest  regard 
la  the  procestant  soceessloii,  and  to  the  Uws  and 
Sbeitka  of  my  country. 

1  aavcr  saw  an  armtrary  action  offered  at,  a 
law  dkpanaed  with.  Justice  denied,  or  oppression 
sK  tip  cither  by  queen  or  ministnr,  In  any  branch 
ft  the  adnin&TStion,  wherein  I  had  the  least 


If  I  have  stained  against  the  whigs»  it  has  been 
aft  negatively,  vIl  that  1  have  not  joined  hi  the 
lend  eidamatiotts  against  the  queen  and  against 
the  mhilatry,  and  sgafaist  their  measures ;  and  if 
thia  be  my  crime,  my  plea  is  two-fold. 

1.  1  did  not  reaDy  see  cause  for  carryfaig  thefa* 
ceaapiainta  to  that  violent  degree. 
%  Where  I  did  see  what,  as  before^  I  lamented 
sorry  for,  and  could  not  join  with  or 
johiing  with  Jacobites,  the  peace, 
obHgatSoB  Is  my  plea  for  my  silenee. 
1  have  all  the  good  thoughts  of  the  person,  and 
good  wishes  for  the  proepeiity  of  my  beoeibctor, 
that  ehartty  and  that  gratitude  can  inspire  me 
with.  I  ever  believed  him  to  have  the  tme 
interest  of  the  protestant  religion  and  of  his 
eoaatnr  fa  his  view ;  and  tf  it  should  be  other- 
arise,  I  should  be  very  sornr.  And  1  must  repeat 
It  9§^  that  he  always  left  me  so  entirely  to  my 
own  jndgment,  hi  everything  I  dkl,  that  he  never 
piaaciibed  to  me  what  I  should  write,  or  should 
not  write*  in  my  life ;  neither  did  he  ever  concern 
"to  dictate  to  or  restrain  me  in  any  kind; 
did  ha  see  any  one  tract  that  I  ever  wrote 
re  It  was  printed :  so  that  all  the  notion  of 
■J  wifdng  by  us  direction  is  as  much  a  slander 
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upon  hfan  as  it  is  possible  anythhig  of  that  kind 
can  be ;  and  if  I  have  written  anything  which 
is  offensive,  unjust,  or  untrue,  I  must  do  that 
justice  as  to  declare,  he  has  no  hand  in  it ;  the 
crime  is  my  own. 

As  the  reproach  of  his  directing  me  to  write 
is  a  slander  upon  the  person  I  am  raeaking  of, 
so  that  of  my  receiving  pensions  ana  payments 
from  him  for  writing,  is  a  slander  upon  me ;  and 
I  speak  It  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  seriousness, 
and  solemnitv  that  it  is  possible  (br  a  Christian 
man  tospeax,  that  except  the  appointment  I 
mentioned  before,  which  her  m^esty  was  pleased 
to  make  me  formerly,  and  wliieh  I  received 
during  the  time  ot  my  Lord  Qodolph|n*s  ministry, 
I  have  not  received  of  the  late  lord  treasurer,  or 
of  anv  one  else  by  bis  order,  knowledge,  or 
direction,  one  forthlng,  or  the  value  o^  a  farthing, 
during  his  whole  adminiitration ;  nor  has  all  the 
hiterest  I  have  been  supposed  to  have  in  his 
lordship  been  able  to  procure  me  the  arrears 
due  to  me  hi  the  time  m  the  other  ministry.  8o 
help  me  Ood. 

I  am  under  no  necessity  of  making  this  deela- 
ratlon.  The  services  I  did,  and  for  which  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  make  me  a  small  allowance, 
are  known  to  the  s^reatest  men  in  the  preient 
administration ;  and  some  of  them  were  then  of 
the  opinion,  and  I  hope  are  so  still,  that  I  waa 
not  unworthy  of  her  majesty's  fovour.  llie 
eflbct  of  those  services,  however  small,  Is  enjoyed 
by  those  great  persons  and  bv  the  whole  nation 
to  this  day ;  and  I  had  the  honour  once  to  be 
told,  that  they  should  never  be  fbtgotten.  H 
is  a  misfortune  that  no  man  can  avoid,  to  forfeit 
for  his  deference  to  the  person  and  services  of  his 
queen,  to  whom  he  was  ineapresslbly  obliged ;  and 
if  I  am  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  present 
government  for  anything  1  ever  did  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  majesty  in  the  past,  I  may  say  it  is 
my  disaster;  but  I  can  never  say  it  Is  my  fault 

Hiis  brfaufs  me  again  to  that  other  oppression 
which,  as  fsaid,  I  suffer  under,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  of  a  kind  that  no  man  ever  suffered 
under  so  much  as  myself;  and  this  is  to  have 
every  libel,  every  pamphlet,  be  it  ever  so  foolish, 
so  malicious,  so  unmanneriy,  or  so  dangerous,  be 
hdd  at  my  door,  and  be  called  publicly  by  my 
name.  It  has  been  in  vain  for  me  to  struggle  with 
this  injury  ;  it  has  been  hi  vain  for  me  to  protest, 
to  declare  solemnly,  nay,  if  1  would  have  sworn 
that  I  had  tfo  hand  hi  such  a  book  or  paper, 
never  saw  it,  never  read  it,  and  the  like,  it  was 
the  same  thing. 

My  name  has  been  hackneyed  about  the  street 
by  the  hawkers,  and  about  the  coffee-houses  by 
the  politicians,  at  such  a  rate  as  no  patience 
could  bear.  One  man  will  swear  to  the  style ; 
another  to  this  or  that  expression ;  another  to 
the  way  of  printing;  and  att  so  positive  that  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  It 

I  pubUsbed  once,  to  stop  this  way  of  using  me, 
that  I  would  print  nothing  but  what  I  set  my 
name  to,  and  I  held  it  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  it 
was  all  one ;  I  had  the  same  treatment  I  now 
have  resolved  for  some  time  to  write  nothing  at 
all,  and  yet  I  find  It  the  same  thing;  two 
books  lately  published  being  called  mine,  for 
no  other  reason  that  1  know  of  than  that  at  tlie 
request  of  the  printer,  I  revised  two  sheets  of 
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them  «t  the  prees,  and  that  they  seemed  to  be 
written  ia  dvour  of  a  certain  person;  which 
person,  also,  as  1  have  been  assured,  had  no 
nand  in  them,  or  any  knowledge  of  them,  till 
they  were  published  in  print. 

This  is  a  flail  which  1  have  no  fence  against, 
but  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  it,  and  that  is 
but  the  shortest  utojf  to  be  treated  with  more 
injustice. 

There  is  a  mighty  charge  against  me  for  being 
author  and  publisher  of  a  paper  called  the 
*  Mercator.*  I'll  state  the  (act  first,  and  then 
speak  to  the  subject. 

It  is  true,  that  being  desired  to  give  my  opinion 
In  the  affair  of  the  commerce  with  France.  I  did, 
as  i  often  had  done  in  print  many  years  before, 
declare  that  it  was  my  opinion  we  ought  to  have 
an  open  trade  with  France,  because  I  did  believe 
we  might  have  the  advantage  by  such  a  trade ; 
and  of  this  opinion  I  am  stm.  What  part  I  had 
in  the  '  Mercator  *  is  well  known ;  and  could  men 
answer  with  argument,  and  not  with  personal 
abuse,  I  would  at  any  time  defend  every  part  of 
the  '  Mercator'  which  was  of  my  doing.  But 
to  say  the  'Mercator'  was  mine,  is  false;  I 
neither  was  the  author  of  it,  had  the  property  of 
it,  the  printing  of  it,  or  the  profit  by  it.  I  had 
never  any  payment  or  reward  for  writing  any 
part  of  it,  nor  had  I  the  power  to  put  what  I 
would  into  it.  Yet  the  whole  damour  fell  upon 
me,  because  they  knew  not  who  else  to  load 
with  it.  And  when  they  came  to  answer,  the 
method  was,  instead  of  argument,  to  threaten 
and  reflect  upon  ma.  reproach  me  with  private 
circumstances  and  misfortunes,  and  give  language 
which  no  Christian  ought  to  give,  and  which  no 
gentleman  ought  to  take. 

I  thought  any  Englidiman  had  the  liberty  to 
speak  his  opinion  in  such  things,  for  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  The  press  was 
open  to  me  as  well  as  to  others ;  and  how  or 
when  I  lost  my  English  liberty  of  speaking  my 
mind,  I  know  not;  neither  how  my  spediing 
my  opinion  without  fee  or  reward,  could  authorise 
them  to  call  me  villain,  rascal,  traitor,  and  such 
opprobrious  names. 

It  was  ever  my  opinion,  and  is  so  still,  that 
were  our  wool  kept  from  France,  and  our  manu- 
factures spread  in  France  upon  reasonable  duties, 
all  the  improvement  which  the  French  have  made 
in  the  woollen  manufactures  would  decay,  and 
in  the  end  be  little  worth ;  and  consequently,  the 
hurt  they  could  do  us  by  them  would  be  of  little 
moment. 

It  was  my  opinion,  and  is  so  still,  that  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  cal- 
culated for  the  advantage  of  our  trade,  let  who 
will  make  it.  That  it  n/Aiinato  me.  My  reasons 
are  because  it  lied  up  the  French  to  open  the 
door  to  our  manufactures  at  a  certain  duty  of 
importation  there,  and  left  the  Parliament  of 
Britain  at  Uberty  to  shut  thehi  out  by  as  high 
duties  as  they  pleased  here,  there  being  no  limi- 
tation  upon  us  as  to  duties  on  French  goods ; 
but  that  other  nations  should  pay  the  same. 

While  the  French  were  thus  bound,  and  the 
British  free,  I  always  thought  we  must  be  in 
a  condition  to  trade  to  advantage,  or  it  must  be 
our  own  fault.  This  was  my  opinion,  and  is  so 
stiU ;  and  I  would  venture  to  maintain  it  against.. 


any  man  upon  a  public  stage,  before  a  jury  of 
fifty  merchants,  and  venture  my  life  upon  the 
cause,  if  I  were  assured  of  fiiir  play  in  the  dis- 
pute. But  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  we  might 
carry  on  a  trade  with  France  to  our  great  advan- 
tage, and  that  we  ought  for  that  reason  to  trade 
wiih  them,  appears  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  volumes  of  the  '  Review,'  above  nine  years 
before  the  '  Mercator '  was  thought  of.  It  was 
not  thought  criminal  to  say  so  then ;  how  it  comes 
to  be  villanotts  to  say  so  now,  God  knows ;  I  can 
give  no  account  of  it.  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opioion,  and  shall  never  be  brought  to  say  other- 
wise, unless  I  see  the  state  of  trade  so  altered  as 
to  alter  my  opinion ;  and  if  ever  I  do  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  good  reasons  for  it. 

The  answer  to  these  things,  whether  mine  or 
no,  was  all  pointed  at  me,  and  the  aiguments  were 
generally  in  the  terms  villain,  rascal,  miscreant, 
Uar,  bankrupt,  fellow,  hireling,  turncoat,  &c. 
What  the  arguments  were  bettered  by  these 
methods  I  leave  others  to  judge  of.  Also, 
most  of  those  things  in  the  '  Mercator,'  for  which 
I  had  such  usage,  were  such  as  I  was  not  the 
author  of. 

I  do  grant,  had  all  the  books  which  had  been  ■ 
called  by  my  name  been  written  by  me,  I  must 
of  necessity  have  exasperated  every  side,  and 
perhaps  have  deserved  it ;  but  I  have  the  greatest 
mjustice  imaginable  in  this  treatment,  as  I  have  ' , 
in  the  perverting  the  design  of  what  I  have  really 
written.  j 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  my  complaint  in  a  few 
words: —  I 

I  was,  from  my  first  entering  into  the  know-  ,  | 
ledge  of  public  matters,  and  have  ever  been  to  i 
this  day,*  a  sincere  lover  of  the  constitution  of  1 1 
my  country ;  zealous  for  liberty  and  the  Pro*  ' ' 
testant  interest ;  but  a  constant  follower  of  i ! 
moderate  principles,  a  vigorous  opposer  of  hot 
measures  in  all  parties.  I  never  once  changed 
my  opinion,  my  principles,  or  my  party ;  and  let 
what  will  be  said  of  changing  sides,  this  I  main- 
tain, that  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  revo- 
lution principles,  nor  from  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
and  property  on  which  it  was  founded. 

I  own  I  could  never  be  convinced  of  the  great 
danger  of  the  Pretender  in  the  time  of  the  late    { 
ministry ;  nor  can  I  be  now  convinced  of  the 
great  danger  of  the  church  under  this  ministry.    ' 
I  believe  Uie  cry  of  the  one  was  politically  made 
use  of  then  to  serve  other  designs,  and  I  plainly 
see  the  like  use  made  of  the  other  now.    I  spoke 
my  mind  freelv  then,  and  I  have  done  the  like   I 
now,  in  a  small  tract  to  that  purpose  not  yet    \  | 
made  public ;  and  which  if  I  hve  to  publidi  I 
will  publicly  own,  as  I  purpose  to  do  everything 
I  write,  that  my  friends  may  know  when  I  am 
abused,  and  they  imposed  on. 

It  has  been  tne  disaster  of  aH  parties  in  this 
nation  to  be  very  hot  in  their  turn ;  and  as  often 
as  they  have  been  so  I  have  differed  with  them, 
and  ever  must  and  shall  do  so.  Ill  repeat  some 
of  the  occasions  on  the  whigs'  side,  because  firom 
that  quarter  the  accusation  of  my  turning  about 
comes. 

The  first  lime  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
with  my  friends  was  about  the  year  1683^  when 
the  Turks  were  besieging  Vienna,  and  the  whigs 
in    Engkmd»   generally  speaking,  were  for  the 


TuriLS  takioKit ;  which  I,  having  read  the  history 
of  the  cnidty  and  perfidious  dealings  of  the 
Turka  in  their  wars,  aod  how  they  had  rooted 
oat  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion  in  above 
and  ten  kingdoms,  could  by  no 
^  I  with.  And  though  then  but  a 
jxrai^  man,  and  a  vounger  author,  I  opposed  it, 
aod  wrote  against  it»  widch  was  taken  very  an- 
kindly  indeed. 

The  neat  time  I  dllTered  with  my  friends  was 
when  Kjog  James  was  wheedling  the  dissenters  to 
take  olT  the  penal  laws  and  test,  which  I  could  by 
BO  flieaaa  oome  into.  And,  as  in  the  first,  I  used 
to  say,  I  had  rather  the  popish  house  of  Austria 
should  min  the  protcstants  In  H  angaria,  than 
the  infidel  house  of  Ottoman'  should  ruin  both 
protestanta  and  papists  by  over- running  Ger- 
many ;  sOy  in  the  other,  I  told  the  dissenters  I 
had  rather  the  Church  of  England  should  pull 
om-  dothes  oif  by  fines  and  forfeitures,  than  the 
sbonld  fidl  both  upon  the  church  and  the 
and  pull  our  skins  off  by  fire  and  £sg- 

The  next  difference  I  had  with  good  men  was 
aboat  the  seandalons  practice  of  occasional  con- 
fimnity,  in  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  make 
auiy  honest  men  angry,  rather  because  I  had 
the  better  of  the  argument,  than  because  they 
diaBked  what  1  said. 

And  now  I  have  lived  to  see  the  dissenters 
tbenadvcs  very  quiet,  if  not  very  well  pleased 
with  an  act  of  parliament  to  prevent  it.  Their 
friends  indeed  laid  it  on  ;  they  would  be  friends 
indeed  fif  they  would  talk  of  taking  it  off  again. 

Again,  I  iiad  a  breach  with  honest  men  for 
thctr  maltreating  King  William;  of  which  I  say 
nothing,  becansei  I  think  they  are  now  opening 
their  eyes,  and  making  what  amends  they  can  to 
his  memory. 

The  fifth  difference  I  had  with  them  was 
abooi  the  treaty  of  Partition,  in  which  many 
heoest  men  are  mistaken,  and  in  which  I  told 
them  plainly  then  that  they  would  at  lost  end 
the  war  npon  worse  terms;  ond  so  it  is  my 
opinion  they  would  have  done,  though  the  treaty 
of  Gcrtrodenburgh  had  taken  place. 

The  aath  time  I  differed  with  them  was  when 
the  old  whigs  fell  upon  the  modern  whigs,  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  my  Lord 
Godoiphin  were  used  by  the  *  Observator'  in  a 
manner  worse,  I  most  confess,  for  the  time  it 
lasted,  than  ever  they  were  used  since;  nay, 
thoogbit were  by  'Abel*  aod  the  'Examiner;*  but 
the  sooceaa  failed.  In  this  dispute  my  Lord 
Godoiphin  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me,  I  had 
served  turn  and  hii  grace  also  both  faithfully  and 
SQceeMfoUy.  But  his  lordship  is  dead,  and  I 
have  now  no  testimony  of  it  but  what  ii  to  be 
found  in  the  '  Oboervator,'  where  I  am  plentifully 
ahoacd  for  being  an  enemy  to  my  country,  by 
acting  in  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Godoiphin  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  What  weatner-cock 
can  turn  with  such  tempers  as  these  I 

I  am  now  on  the  seventh  breach  with  them,  and 
Biy  crime  now  is,  that  I  will  not  believe  and  say  the 
Bsnie  thii^  of  the  queen  and  the  late  treasurer 
vhidil  eottld  not  believe  belbre  of  my  Lord  Godol- 
phm  and  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough,  and  which  in 
truth  1  cannot  believe,  and  therefore  could  not 
uy  it  of  either  of  then ;  and  which,  if  I  had  be- 


lieved, yet  I  ought  not  to  have  been  the  man 
that  should  have  said  it  for  the  reasons  afore- 
said. 

In  such  turns  of  tempers  and  times,  a  man 
must  be  tenfold  a  vicar  of  Bray,  or  it  is  impos- 
sible but  he  must  one  time  or  other  be  out  with 
everybody.  This  is  my  present  condition,  and 
for  this  I  am  reviled  with  having  abandoned  my 
principles,  turned  Jacobite,  ond  what  not.  God 
judge  between  me  and  these  men.  Would  they 
come  to*  any  particulars  with  me,  what  real  guilt 
I  may  have  1  would  freely  acknowledge ;  and  if 
they  would  produce  any  evidence  of  the  bribes, 
the  pensions,  and  the  rewards  I  have  taken,  1 
would  declare  honestly  whether  they  were  true 
or  no.  If  they  would  give  a  list  of  the  books 
which  they  chai*ge  me  with,  and  the  reasons  why 
they  lay  them  at  my  door,  I  would  acknowledge 
my  mistake,  own  what  I  have  done,  and  let  them 
know  what  I  have  not  done.  But  these  men 
neither  show  mercy,  nor  leave  place  for  repent- 
ance ;  in  which  they  act  not  only  unlike  their 
master,  but  contrary  to  his  express  commands. 

It  is  true,  good  men  have  been  used  thus  in 
former  times ;  and  ail  the  comfort  I  have  is,  that 
these  men  have  not  the  last  judgment  in  their 
hands :  if  they  had,  drcadfbl  would  be  the  case 
of  those  who  oppose  them.  But  that  day  will 
show  many  men  and  things  also  in  a  different 
state  from  what  they  may  now  appear  in.  Somo 
that  now  appear  clear  and  fair  will  then  be  seen 
to  be  black  and  foul,  and  some  that  are  now 
thought  black  and  foul  will  then  be  approved 
and  accepted;  and  thither  I  cheerfully  appeal, 
concluding  this  part  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
~-**  1  heard  the  defaming  of  many ;  fear  on  every 
side ;  report,  say  they,  and  wo  will  report  it ;  all 
my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting,  saying, 
peradventure  he  will  be  enticed,  and  we  shall 
prevail  against  him,  and  we  shall  take  our  revenge 
on  him." — Jer.  xi,  10. 

Mr  Poole's  *  Annotations '  has  the  following 
remarks  on  these  lines ;  which,  I  think,  are  so 
much  to  that  part  of  my  case  which  is  to  follow, 
that  I  do  not  omit  them.   The  words  are  these  :— 

"  The  prophet,**  says  he,  "  here  rendereth  a 
reason  why  he  thought  of  giving  over  his  work 
as  a  prophet ;  his  ears  were  continually  filled 
with  the  obloquies  and  reproaches  of  such  as  re- 
proached him ;  and  besides,  he  was  afraid  on  all 
bands,  there  were  so  many  traps  laid  for  him, 
so  many  devices  devised  against  him.  They  did 
not  6nly  take  advantage  against  him,  but  sought 
advantages,  and  invited  others  to  raise  stories 
of  him;  not  only  strangers,  but  those  that  he 
might  have  expected  the  greatest  kindness 
from ;  those  that  pretended  most  courteously ; 
'They  watch,*  says  he,  'for  opportunities  to 
do  me  justice,  and  lay  in  wait  for  my  halting,  de- 
siring nothing  more  than  that  I  might  be  enticed 
to  speak,  or  do  something  which  they  might  find 
matter  of  a  colourable  accusation,  that  so  they 
might  satisfy  their  malice  upon  me.'  This  hath 
always  been  the  genius  of  wicked  men.  Job  and 
David  both  made  complaints  much  like  this.** 
These  are  Mr  Poole's  words. 

And  this  leads  me  to  several  particulars.  In 
which  my  case  may,  without  any  arrogance,  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  sacred  prophet,  excepting 
the  vast  disparity  of  the  persons. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  HONOUR  AND  JUSTICE. 


No  looiier  was  the  queen  dead,  and  the  kiog, 
ai  ripht  required,  proclaimed,  but  the  rage  of 
men  mcreaied  upon  me  to  that  degree,  that  the 
threata  and  insults  I  received  were  such  as  I  am 
not  able  to  express.  If  I  offered  to  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  the  present  settlement,  it  was  called 
Owning,  and  turning  round  again ;  on  the  other 
hand,  though  I  have  meddled  neither  one  way 
nor  the  other,  nor  written  one  book  since  the 
queen's  death,  yet  a  great  many  things  are 
oialled  by  mv  name,  and  I  bear  every  dav  the 
reproaches  which  all  the  answerers  of  those  books 
cast,  as  well  upon  the  subjects  as  the  authors. 
I  have  not  seen  or  spoken  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford 
but  once  since  the  king's  landing,  nor  received 
the  least  message,  order,  or  writing  from  his 
lordship,  or  any  other  way  corresponded  with 
him,  yet  he  bears  the  reproach  of  my  writing  in 
his  defence,  and  I  the  rage  of  men  for  doing  it 
1  cannot  say  it  is  no  affliction  to  me  to  be  thus 
used,  though  my  being  entirely  clear  of  the  facts 
is  a  true  support  to  me. 

I  am  unconcerned  at  the  rage  and  clamour  of 
party  men;  but  I  cannot  be  unconcerned  to 
bear  men,  who  I  think  are  good  men  and  good 
Christians,  prepossessed  and  mistaken  about  me. 
However,  I  cannot  doubt  but  some  time  or  other 
it  will  please  God  to  open  such  men's  eyes.  A 
constant,  steady  adhering  to  personal  virtue  and 
to  public  peace,  which,  I  thank  God,  I  can  appeal 
to  him  has  always  been  my  practice,  will  at  last 
restore  me  to  the  opinion  of  sober  and  impartial 
men,  and  that  Is  all  I  desire.  What  it  will  do 
with  those  who  are  resolutely  partial  and  unjust, 
I  cannot  say,  neither  is  that  much  my  concern. 
But  I  cannot  forbear  giving  one  example  of  the 
hard  treatment  I  receive,  which  has  nappened 


even  while  I  am  writlqg  this  tract  I  have  aix 
children ;  I  have  educated  them  aa  well  aa  07 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  lo  as  I  hope  shal 
recommend  them  to  better  usage  than  their 
fiuher  meets  with  in  this  world. 

I  am  not  indebted  one  shflUqg  fai  the  world  Ibr 
any  part  of  their  education,  or  Ibr  anything  else  be- 
longing to  theb  bringing  up;  yet  the  anther  of 
the  *  Flying  Post'  published  lately  that  I  nerer 
paid  for  the  education  of  any  of  my  children. 
If  any  man  in  Britain  has  a  shillfaig  to  demand  of 
me  for  any  part  of  their  edneatioo,  or  anything 
belonging  to  them,  let  them  come  for  it 

But  these  men  care  not  what  injurious  things 
they  write,  nor  what  they  say,  whether  truth  or 
noti  if  it  may  but  raise  a  reproach  on  me,  though 
it  were  to  be  my  ruin.  I  may  well  appeal  to  the 
honour  and  justice  of  my  wont  enemies  in  sncii 
cases  as  this. 

Conada  mau  r§eti  fama  mmdaaa  rUeL 


CONCLUSION  BY  THE  PUBLISHER. 
While  this  was  at  the  press,  and  the  copy  thna 
Ihr  finished,  the  author  was  seised  with  a  violent 
fit  of  an  apoplexy,  wlierehv  he  was  disabled 
finishing  what  he  designed  in  his  farther  delbnoe ; 
and  continuing  now  for  above  six  weeks  hi  a  weak 
and  languishing  oondltion,  neither  i^le  to  go  on 
or  likely  to  recover,  at  least  In  any  abort  tine^ 
his  fKends  thought  it  net  fit  to  delay  the  publi- 
cation of  this  any  longer.  If  he  reoevara  he  may 
t^  able  to  finish  what  he  began ;  if  not,  it  is  the 
opfailon  of  roost  that  know  hhn  that  the  tieet. 
ment  which  he  here  eomplainaof^  aadsene  othara 
that  he  would  have  spoken  ei^  have  been  the 
^)parent  canae  of  hk  oiaaatar. 
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1.  Speettlmn  Crape- Gownonun ;  or,  a  Looking 
pam  for  the  Young  AoMleaiioki,  new 
fevrd.  WHh  Rofloctioofl  on  some  of  the  late 
b^;ii-llo«ii  Sennoni.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Etaay  towards  a  Sennon  of  the  newest  Fb- 
iliioo.  By  a  Guide  to  the  inferiour  Ciei^e. 
**  RidanteDi  dioere  veram  qiiis  vetat."  Lon- 
dso:  piiDtodlbr  E.  Rydal,  1062.  4to.  pp.  34. 
SpeeQlani  Crape- Gownorum.  the  lecond 
ftrt»  or  a  CiwtiBvatiOD  of  Obiervatioos 
apoQ  the  late  Sermons  of  lorae  that  would 
be  tbooglit  Goliabs  for  the  Chareh  of  Enir- 
laDd.  Bytbenme  Attthocr  4to.  pp^  40.  R 
Baldwin,  I68SL 

1.  A  Treatise  against  the  Turks.  (The  exact 
title  Bot  known.)    l<oadon.  1688. 

4  &&  Pamhlcts  agaiosi  the  Addrsases  to  James 
IL     (llM  exact  titles  not  known. )    1687. 

6.  A  Tract  upon  the  Dispensing  Power.    (The 

exact  title  not  known. )    1687. 

7.  An  Essay  upon  Projects.  London :  printed 
by  R.  R.,  for  Thomas  Cockeril,  at  the  comer 
of  Warwick  lane,  near  Paternoster  row. 
1697.    8vo.  pp.  950. 

T.  C!**^*»^  afterwrnidft  nauanA  from  lb*  oozB«r  of 
to  dM  Ponltiy,  irim  the  fbOowing  title 
■■  e  nbitlliile  for  die  above  :— 
to  AeedemSeiy  Bealus  Benk- 
mts  of  EiMinecn,  Coort  Mer- 
,  Higfawmje,  PeneiDn  Office,  flee- 
a».   How  eomimBiicatod  totheworMfor 
T.  Coekofl,  170S.'    Thb  iratk  eame  to  e 
in  17SS ;  or  rather,  the  bookieUer  iriaoed  e 
hetee  the  zemehiiag  oopiee  of  the  same 
It  wee  as  fidhma:— '  Eneje  upon  leTeral 
Wagra  for  edvaacing  uie  lutcxeati 
I  are  plainly  laid  down  the  means 
bv  -«Web  ihm  ent#Bcls  in  geaend  maj  be  eaaed  and  en- 

j.-,^^^    .. ^•'-lad,  end  trade  inereeaed  in   the 

of  it,  Tie.  in  oonatituting  seamen 
aad  Ibe  nation's  adTantage  \  for  encoorasement 
of  aeenbnniB  and  merdmndicing ;  flsr  leUef  of  the  poor 
br  foieadi^  eoeiaCiea;  for   diseonngiiig    vioe,   and  en- 
dM  aasAUnaas  of  banks  and  essnraaoas ; 
,  «iih  the  tuzest  way  to  raooter 
ottwr  oonaidenahle  thlagi  praAtable 
'\  adTantafO  of  ^  nstiim  in 
and  aeld  &f  the  BookieUefB  of 
WortndbiWr.    USS. 

8  An  Ea(|airy  into  the  occasional  ConlbnnItT 
«r  Dfmentera,  ia  Cases  of  Preferment :  with 
a  Pke&oe  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  oocadonod  by 
his  canjlug  the  Sword  to  a  Ckmventide. 
Londsss  printed  an.  dom.  1667.  4to.  pp.9B. 

la  mi,  fdtbaPMboetoMr 


0  Some  Reflections  on  a  Pamphlet,  lately  pub- 
lished,  entitled  <An  Ailment,  showing 
that  a  Standing  Army  is  inconsistent  with  a 
f^e  Government,  and  absolutely  destructive 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Monarchy. 
London :  published  for  E.  Whltlock,  near 
Stationers*  Hall.     1697.    4to.  pp.  28. 

10  An    Aigument,  showing  that  a  Standing 

Army,  with  Consent  of  Parliament,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  free  Government,  and  ab- 
solutely destructive  to  theConstitution  of  the 
English  Monarchy.  2  Chronic,  ix.  25.  Loo. 
don :  printed  for  E.  Whitlock,  near  Station- 
ers' Hall.    lOOa    4to.  pp.  26. 

11  The  Character  of  Dr  Annedey,  byway  of 

Elegy.     1697. 

12  A  new  Discovery  of  an  old  Intrigue,  a  Satyr : 

levelled  at  Treachery  and  Ambition.  Cal- 
culated to  the  Nativity  of  the  Rapparee 
Plot,  and  the  Modesty  of  the  Jacobite 
Cleivy :  designed  by  way  of  Conviction  to 
the  CXVII  Petitioners,  and  for  the  Beneat 
of  those  that  study  the  City  Mathematics. 
London.  1097. 
Id  The  Poor  Man*s  Flea,  in  relation  to  all  the 
Proclamations,  Declarations,  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, &c.,  which  have  been,  or  shall  be 
made,  or  published,  for  a  Reformation  of 
Manners,  and  suppressing  Immorality  in  the 
Nation.  London  t  prints)  in  the  year  1696. 
4to.  pp.  81. 

14  The  Paoificalor :  a  Poem.    London  i  printed 

and  are  to  be  sold  by  J.  Nutt,  near  Sta- 
tioners* Hall.     1700.     Folio. 

15  The  two  Great   Questions  considered: — I. 

What  the  French  King  will  do  with  respect 
to  the  Spanish  Monarchy  ?  2.  What  Mea- 
sures the  English  ought  to  take?  London : 
printed  by  R.  T.  for  R.  Baldwin,  at  the  Bed- 
ford  Arms,  in  Warwick  Ipne.  1700.  4to. 
pp.  2& 

16  The  two  (Jreat  Questions  ftirther  considered : 

with  some  Reply  to  the  Remarks.  iVoa 
liod  Aosmiem  aniMriter  rixart,  London. 
1700.    4to. 

17  The  Dsager  of  the  Protestant  ReUgioo  from 

the  present  Prospect  of  a  ReUgioos  War  hi 
Bnrope.     London.    1700.    4ko. 

18  Sik  Diadngnishing  Characters  of  a  Ptolia- 
mentMan.    London.    1701.    4S». 


19  The  Freeholder*!  Pica  against  Stock-jobbing 
Elections  of  Parliament  Men.  London: 
nrinted  In  the  year  1701.    4to.  pp.  27. 

aO  The  VUiaoy  of  Stock-jobbers  detected,  and 
the  Causes  of  the  late  Ran  upon  the  Bank 
and  Bankers  discovered  and  considered. 
London:  printed  in  Uie  year  1701.  4to.  pp.26. 

21  The    True    Bom    Englishman :     a   Satyr. 

*  Statuimus  pacem,  et  securitatem,  et  con- 
cordiam,  judicium  et  justiciam,  inter  Anglos 
et  Normandos,  Francos,  et  Britones  Walliae 
et  ComubiflB,  Pictos  et  Scotos  Albanias, 
similiter  inter  Francos  et  Insulares  Pro- 
viocias  et  Patrias  quae  pertinent  ad  coro- 
nam  nostram  et  inter  omnes  nobis  subjectos, 
firmiter  et  inviolabiliter  observari.**  Charta 
Regis  WUhelmi  Conquisitoris  do  pace  pub- 
lica.  Cap.  ].  London.    1701.    4to.  pp.  60. 

22  The   Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England 

considered.  London  :  printed  in  the  year 
170L    4to.  pp.  38. 

23  A  Memorial  from  the  Gentlemen  Freeholders 

and  InhabitanU  of  the  Counties  of , 

in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  Thousands 
of  the  good  People  of  England.    London. 
1701. 
This  if  the  celebrated  Legion  Letter.  The  points  ofchaxge 
brmioht  agaiuit  the  Commons  by  Legion  were  infused  into 
a  ballad,  and  publicly  cried  about  the  streets,  as  was  le- 
gion himself,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  opponents.   To 
turn  the  edge  of  these  satires,  an  anonymous  writer  thought 
flt  to  reprint  them,  with  a  Commentary  of  his  own,  under 
the  title  of  'The  Ballad;  or  some  scurrilous  Reactions, 
in  Terw,  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons,  answered  Stanxa  by  Stansa.    With  the  Me- 
aorial.  alias  Legion,  replied  to,  Paragranh  by  Paragraph. 
London :  printed  by  D.  Edwards.    170L 

24  History  of  the  Kentish  Petition.     London. 

1701.    4to. 

25  The  Original  Power  of  the  Collective  Body 

of  the  People  of  England  examined  and  as- 
serted, ^th  a  double  Dedication  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  Parliament.  London. 
1701.     Folio. 


This  tract  was  reprinted,  In  17TO,  by  R.  Baldwin  In 
Paternoster  row,  with  a  Dedication  "To  the  Lord  Mayor 

Kickfind),  the  Aldermen  and  Commons  of  the  City  of 
ndon;'  and  again,  in  1790,  by  Mr  J.  Walker,  in  his 
Selection  bom  the  writings  of  De  Foe. 

26  The  Present  SUte  of  Jacobitism  considered, 

in  Two  Queries: — 1.  What  Measures  the 
French  King  will  take  with  respect  to  the 
Person  and  Title  of  the  P.  P.  of  Wales? 
2.  What  the  Jacobites  in  England  ought  to 
do  on  the  same  Account?  London.  1701. 
4to.  pp.  22. 

27  Reasons  against  a  War  with  France;  or,  an 

Argument,  showing  that  the  French  King's 
owning  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of  Eng. 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  no  sufficient 
Ground  of  a  War.  London :  printed  in  the 
year  1701.    4to.  pp.  SO. 

28  A  Letter  to  Mr  How,  by  way  of  Reply  to  his 

Considerations  of  the  Preface  to  an  En- 
quiry into  the  occasional  Conformity  of 
Dissenters.     London.    1701.    4to. 

29  Legion's  New  Paper;  being  a  second  Me- 

morial to  the  Gentlemen  of  a  late  House  of 
Commons.  With  Legion's  humble  Address 
to  bis  Majesty.  London :  printed  and  sold 
by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  West* 
minster.    1702.    4to.  pp.  20. 


30  The  Mock  Mourners;   a  Satyr,  byway  of 

Elegy  on  King  William.     By  the  Author  of 
*The  True  Born  Englishman.*    London  -. 
printed  in  the  year  1702.    4to. 
Reprinted  in '  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State.* 

31  The  Spanish  Descent;  a  Poem.    London. 

1702.    4to. 

32  A  New  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's 

Loyalty ;  or.  Whicgish  Loyalty  and  Church 

Loyalty  comparca     Printed  in  the  year 

1702.    4to. 

There  is  another  tract  published  In  1M7,  under  the  same 
title  of  '  A  New  Test  of  the  CSiurch  of  England's  Loyalty  ;* 
which  is  often  confounded  with  our  author's  work. 

33  An    Enquiry   into  occasional    Conformity, 

showing  that  the  Dissenters  are  no  ways 
concerned  in  it.    London.     1702.    4to. 

34  Reformation  of  Manners ;    a   Satyr,   '<  Vie 

vobis  hypocritse.**      Printed   in    the   year 
1702.    4to.  pp.  64. 

35  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;  or. 

Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
Church.     London:    printed  in    the    year 

1702.  4to.  pp.  29. 

36  A  Brief  Ex|danation  of  a  late  Pamphlet,  en- 

titled «The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters.*   London:    printed    in    the  year 

1703.  4to. 

37  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.    London:  printed 

in  the  year  1703.    4to.  pp.  24. 

38  More  Reformation,    a  Satyr  upon  Himself. 

By  the  Author  of  •  The  True  Bom  English- 
man.' London :  printed  In  the  year  1703. 
4to.  pp.52. 

39  The  Shortest  Way  to  Peace  and  Union.    By 

the  Author  of  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters.'  London:  printed  in  the  year 
1703.    4to.  pp.26. 

40  A  True  Collection  of  the  Writing^  of  the 
Author  of  *The  True  Born  Englishman.* 
Corrected  by  Himself.  London  :  printed 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  most  Booksellers  in 
London  and  Westminster.  1703.  6vo. 
pp.465. 


The  following  are  the  abridged  titles  of  the  pieces  con  • 
tained  in  itt^l.  Hie  True  Bom  Englishman,     t.  The  • 
Mock  Mourners.     S.  Refonnation  of  Manners.    4.  Cha- 
racter of  Dr.  ^nesley.    5.  The  Spanish  Descent    6.  On- 
ginal  Power  of  the  People  of  England.     7.  The  Free- 
olders'  Plea  afsisst  Stockjobbing  Elections  of  Parlia- 
ment Men.    S.  Reasons  against  a  War  with  France.  9.  An 
Axvument,  showing  that  a  Standing  Army,  with  Consent 
of  Parliament,  is  not  inconsistent  withaFreeCroremment, 
&c.    10.  The  Danger  of  the  Protestant  Religion  ftom  the 
present  Prospect  of  a  Religions  War  in  Europe.    11.  The 
Villany  of  Stock-jobbers  detected.    IS.  Six  DUtinguish- 
ing  Characters  of  a  Parliament  Man.    IS.  Poor  Man's 
Plea.    14.   Inquiry  into  occasional  Conformity;  with  a 
Preface  to  Mr  How.     15.  Letter  to  Mr  How.     16.  Two 
Gi«at  Questions  considered.    If.  Two  Great  Questions 
ftuther  considered.    18.  Inquiry  into  occasional  Confor- 
mity, showing  that  the  IKseenten  are  noways  concerned 
in  it    19.  A  New  Test  of  the  Gburdi  of  England's  Loyalty. 
20.   The  Shortsst  Way  with  the  Dissenters.    91.  A  brief 
Explanation  of  a  late  Pamphlet  entitled,  '  Hie  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters.'  22.  The  Shortest  Way  to  Peace 
and  Union.'    A  second  edition  of  this  volmna.  with  some 
additions,  was  printed  in  1 705. 

41  King  William's  AffecUon  to  the  Church  of 

England,  examined.     London:   printed  in 
the  year  170a    4to.  pp.  26. 

42  The  Sincerity  of  the  Dissenters  vindicated 

from  the  Scandal  of  Occasional  Conformity ; 
with  some  considerations  on  a  late  book. 
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entitled  *  Moderation,  a  Virtae.*  London: 
printed  in  the  year  1703.     4to.  pp.  27. 

48  A   CbaDenge  of    Peace,    addressed  to  the 

whole  Nation ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Ways 
and  Means  of  biioging  it  to  pass.  London : 
printed  in  the  year  1703.     pp.  24. 

44  Peace  witboat  Union.      By  way  of  reply  to 

Sr  H.  M ^"s  *  Peace  at  Home.*  Lon- 
don :  printed  in  the  year  1703.     4to. 

45  Origiaai  Ri^ht;    or  the  Reasonableness  of 

Appeals  to  the  People.  Being  an  Answer  to 
the  iint  Chapter  in  Dr  Davenant's  Essays, 
entitled,  *  Peace  at  Home  and  War  Abroad.* 
Printed  and  sold  by  R.  Baldwin,  near  the 
Oxford  Anns  in  Warwick  lane.  London : 
1704.    4to.  pp.  30. 

46  Dissenter's  Answer    to   the    High   Church 

Challenge.  London:  printed  in  the  year 
1704.    4to.  pp.  55. 

47  The  Christianity  of  the  High  Church  con- 

sdered.  Dedicated  to  a  Noble  Peer.  Lon- 
don :  printed  in  the  year  1704.  4to.  pp.  20. 
IB  Roral  Religion  i  being  some  Inquiry  after 
the  Piety  of  Princes,  with  remarks  on  a 
book,  entitled  *  A  Form  of  Prayers  used  by 
Kmg  William.'  London:  printed  in  the 
year  1704.     4to.  pp.  27. 

49  Esay  opon  the   Regulation  of  the   Press. 

London:  I704w 
JO  The  Liberty  of  Episcopal  Dissenters  in  Scot- 
land truly  stated.     London :  printed  in  the 
jear  1704. 

51  llie  Parallel,  or   Persecution  of  Protestants 

the  Shortest  Way  to  prevent  the  Growth 
of  Popery  hi  Ireland.     London :  1704. 

52  A  Mrioas  Inaniry  into  this  grand  Question, 

whether  a  Law  to  prevent  the  occasiona] 
Coofomity  of  Dissenters  would  not  be  in- 
eoDsstent  with  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
a  Breaeh  of  the  Queen's  Promise  ?  London : 
ITOi  4to. 
5S  More  Short  Wars  with  the  Dissenters.  Lon. 

don :  1704.    4to.  pp.  24. 
lamtted  i&«b»  'Bcriew*  of  April  29,  as  <' published 

64  The*  JWnenters  Misrepresented  and  Repre- 
sented.   London:  1704.    4to. 

35  The  Protestant  Jesoit  Unmasked;  in  answer 
to  the  Two  Puts  of  Cassandra :  wherein  the 
aothor  and  hfei  libels  are  laid  open,  with  the 
troe  reason  why  he  would  have  the  Dissen- 
ters hambled.     London:  1704. 

06  A  new  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's 
Honesty.     London :  1704.     4to.  pp.  24. 

57  The  Storm;  or  a  Collection  of  the  most  re- 
markaUe  Casualties  and  Disasters  which  hap- 
pened in  the  late  dreadful  Tempest,  both  by 
Sea  and  Land.  *'  The  Lord' hath  his  way  in 
the  whhiwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the 
donds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet." — Nehe- 
nbh  I  a.  London:  printed  for  S.  Saw- 
bridge.  In  little  Britain,  and  sold  by  J.  Nutt. 
Bear  Stationers'  Hall    1704.    8vo.  pp.  272. 

,Iite  tdMons  of  the  work -were  tent  abroad  with  a  new 
title «  fbUom:  'A  GoUccCkm  of  the  moeC  remarkable 
Caulda  aad  Diaaeten  which  happened  ia  the  late 
va4fiil  Tcmpeit.  both  by  Sea  aad  Land,  on  Friday, 
aowmbcrMfli,  1709.  To  which  ia  added,  several  very  eur- 
pis^  ddivccuicce ;  the  natiml  cavaea  and  origin  of  winda ; 
sftkcopbiaaof  theandenta  that  this  island  waamote  aub- 
jMto  itonaa  t^n  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With 
Mtenl  other  aaioiis  ofaaerva^as  apon  Uie  stoxm.   The 


whole  divided  into  chapters,  under  proper  heads.    The 

a:  printed  for  Geo.  S 
the  Three  Golden  Fleur^Iis,   in  Little  Britain,  and 


Second  Edition.  London :  printni  for  < 


Sawbridge,  at 


J.  Nutt,  in  the  Savoy.    Price,  bound,  Ss.  6d.'    The  matter 
in  both  editions  Is  precisely  the  sane. 

58  Elegy  on  the  Author  of  *  The  True  Bom  Eng- 

lishman.  With  an  Essay  on  the  late  Storm. 
By  the  Author  of  the  '  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.* 
London  :  1704.     4to.  pp.  56. 

59  A  Hymn  to  Victory.     London :  printed  for 

J.  Nutt,  near  Stationers'  Hall.  1704.  4to. 
pp.  52. 

60  An  Inquiry  hito  the  Case  of  Mr  AsgilFs  Gene- 

ral Translation;  shewing  that  it  is  not  a 
nearer  Way  to  Heaven  than  the  Grave.  By 
the  Author  of  *  The  True  Born  Englishman.' 
"  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusions.  ** — 2  Thess.  ii.  1 1 .  London : 
printeid  and  sold  by  J.  Nutt,  near  Stationers* 
Hall.     1704.    8vo.  pp.  4a 

61  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,  and  Employing  the 

Poor,  a  Grievance  to  the  Nation.  Being 
an  Essay  upon  this  great  Question,  whether 
Workhouses,  Corporations,  and  Houses  of 
Correction  for  Employing  the  Poor,  as  now 
practised  in  England,  or  Parish-stocks,  as 
proposed  in  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled  '  A 
Bill  for  the  Belter  Relief,  Employment,  and 
Settlement  of  the  Poor,  &c.,'  are  not  mis- 
chievous  to  the  Nation  ;  tending  to  the  De- 
struction of  our  Trade,  and  to  increase  the 
NufQber  and  Misery  of  the  Poor.  Addressed 
to  the  Parliament  of  England.  London : 
printed  and  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.     1704.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

62  A  Review  of  the  Affairs  of  France,  and  of  all 

Europe,  as  influenced  by  that  Nation  :  being 
Historical  Observations  on  the  Public  Trans- 
actions of  the  World,  purged  from  the  Errors 
and  Partiality  of  News-writers  and  petty 
Statesmen  of  all  sides.  With  an  entertaining 
Part  in  every  Sheet,  being  Advice  from  the 
Scandal  Club  to  the  curious  Enquirers ;  in 
Answer  to  Letters  sent  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. London :  printed  in  the  year  1705. 
4to.  pp.  456. 

63  The  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

borough. By  the  Author  of '  The  Troe  Born 
Englishman.*  London :  printed  for  Ben- 
jamin Braggc,  in  Ave  Maria  lane,  Ludgate 
street     1705.     4to. 

64  Party  Tyranny;   or,  an  Occasional  Bill  in 

Miniature;  as  now  practised  in  Carolina. 
Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  London :  printed  in 
the  year  1705.     4to.  pp.  SO. 

65  Advice  to  all  Parties.  By  the  Author  of  *  The 

True  Bom  Englishman.'  London  :  printed 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Benj.  Bragge,  at  the 
Blue  Ball,  in  Ave  Maria  lane.  1705.  Price 
6d.     4to.  pp.  24. 

66  Writings  of  the  Author  of  *  The  True  Bom 

Englishman'  (a  second  Volume  of);  some 
whereof  never  before  published.  Corrected 
and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  1705.  The 
following  are  the  Pieces  in  this  Volume  :— 
1.  A  New  Discovery  of  an  old  Intrigue.  2. 
More  Reformation.  3.  An  Elefi:y  on  the 
Author  of « The  True  Bom  Englishman.'  4. 
The  Storm,  an  Essav.  5.  A  Hymn  to  the 
I         Pillory.     6.  A  Hymn  to  Victory.     7.  The 
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Pacificator.  8.  The  Double  Welcome  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  9.  The  Dissenter's 
Answer  to  the  High  Church  Challenge.  10. 
A  Challenge  of  Peace  to  the  whole  Nation. 
11.  Peace  without  Union.  12.  More  Short 
Ways.  13.  A  new  Test  of  the  Church  of 
England's  Honesty.  14.  A  Serious  Inquiry. 
15.  The  Dissenter  Misrepresented,  and  Re* 
presented.  16.  The  Parallel.  17.  Giving 
Alms  no  Charity.    18.  Royal  Religion. 

A  third  Edition,  or  perhaps  the  remjiinder  oftheim- 
prenions  of  the  flnt,  wai  publiahed  in  1710,  with  the 
addition  of  a  key  to  many  of  the  names.  They  were  sold 
by  John  Morphew,  near  Stationen'  Hall,  price  12t. 

67  The  Consolidator ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Sundry 

Transactions  from  the  World  in  the  Moon. 
Translated  from  the  Lunar  language  by  the 
Author  of  'The  True  Born  EngUshman.' 
London:  printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Benjamin  Bragge,  at  the  Blue  Ball,  in  Ave 
Maria  lane.    1705.    8vo.  pp.  360. 

*  The  Coniolidatoi'  gave  birth  to  two  half^eheet  Tracts : 
they  are  entitled  'A  Journey  to  the  World  in  the  Moon,' 
by  the  Author  of  'The  True  Bom  Englishman.'  Printed  in 
the  year  1705.  4to.  And  the  other,  '  A  Second  and  more 
strange  Journey  to  the  World  in  the  Moon ;  containing  a 
comical  description  of  that  ooautry,  with  the  characters 
and  humours  <»  the  inhabitants,  ftc;  by  the  Author  of '  The 
True  Bom  Englishman.'  Printed  in  the  year  1705.'  4to. 
At  the  end  of  the  flnt  Tract  is  the  following  adrertise- 
ment:  "  There  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  be 
published,  '  A  Letter  tkom  the  Man  in  the  Moon  to  the 
Author  of  the  True  Boro  Fngtishman ;'  containing  a  variety 
of  diverting  news  and  comical  intrigues  relating  to  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affkin  in  Europe."  All  these  were  piracies 
tram  the  author's  book,  and  cried  about  the  streets  at  alow 
price,  for  the  benefit  of  some  needy  and  unprincipled 
printer. 

68  The  Experiment;  or,  the  Shortest  Way  with 

the  Dissenters  Exemplified.   Bemg  the  Case 

of  Mr  Abraham  Gill,  a  Dissenting  Minister 

of  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  a  full  Account  of  his 

being  sent  for  a  Soldier,  by  Mr  Fern  (an 

ecclesiastical  Justice  of  the  Feace)  and  other 

Conspirators.     To  the  eternal  Honour  of  the 

Temper  and  Moderation  of  High  Church 

Principles.   Humbly  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

London :  printed  and  sold  by  B.  Bragge,  at 

the  Blue  Ball,  in  Ave  Maria  lane.     1705. 

4to.  pp.  58. 

The  remaining  copies  of  this  Tract  were  sent  forth  in 
1 707,  with  the  following  new  title :  '  The  Modesty  and  Sin- 
cerity of  diose  worthy  (Sentlemen,  commonly  cidled  High 
Churchmen,  Exemplified  in  a  Modem  Instance.'  Most 
humbly  dedicated  to  her  Majesty,  and  her  High  Court  of 
Farliament  London :  printed  and  sold  by  B.  Bragge,  in 
Paternoster  row.    1707. 

60  The  Dyet  of  Poland ;  a  Satyr.     Printed  at 
Dantzick  hi  the  year  1705.    4to.  pp.  60. 

70  High  Church  Legion ;  or,  the  Memorial  Ex- 

amined ;  being  a  new  Test  of  Moderation, 
as  it  is  recommended  to  all  that  love  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Constitution. 
London :  printed  In  the  year  1705.  4to.  pp. 
21. 

71  A  Declaration  without  Doors.    By  the  Au- 

thor of '  The  True  Bom  Englishman.'  Sold 
by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  West- 
mhister.     1705.    4to. 

72  An  Answer   to  Lord  Haversham's  Speech. 

London.     1705.    4to. 

A  half  sheet,  reprinted  liom  the  'Review'  for  the  S4th 
pfNoYwaber. 


73  A  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  called  <  The  Lord  Ha- 

versham's Vindication  of  his  Speech,'  &c.  By 
the  Author  of  the  *  Review.'  London  : 
printed  in  the  year  1706.     4to.  pp.  dSL 

74  A  True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one 

Mrs  Veal,  the  next  day  after  her  Death,  to 
one  Mrs  Bai^grave  at  Canterbury,  the  8th 
of  September,  1705.  Which  Apparition  re- 
commends the  perusal  of  Drelincourt's  Book 
of  Consolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death. 
London.     1705.     4to. 

75  A  Review  of  the  Affairs  of  France ;  with  Ob- 

servations on  Transactions  at  Home.  Vol.  I L 
London :  printed  in  the  year  1705.  4to. 
pp.  558. 

76  Hymn  to  Peace;  occasioned  by  the  Two 

Houses  joining  in  one  Address  to  the 
Queen.  By  the  Author  of  'The  True 
Bom  Englishman.*  London:  printed  for 
John  Nutt,  near  Stationers*  Hall.  1706. 
4to.    pp.  60. 

77  Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Frauds  com- 

mitted by  Bankrupts;  v«ith  Observationa 
on  the  Effect  it  may  have  upon  Trade.  Lon- 
don:  printed  in  the  year  1706.  4to.  pp. 
29. 

78  A  Preface  to  a  New  Edition  of  Delaune's 

Plea  for  the  Nonconformists.  London.  1706. 

79  A  Sermon  preached  by  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe, 

on  the  Fitting-up  of  Dr  Burgess's  late 
Meeting  House.  Taken  from  his  '  Review  * 
of  Thursday,  20th  of  June,  1706.     4to. 

80  Jure  Divino  ;    a  Satyr,  in  12  Books.    By  the 

Author  of  *  The  True   Bom  Englishman.' 

**  0  sanctas  gcntes,  quibus  hasc  nascuntur  in 

hortis  numioa."     London :  printed  in  the 

year  1706.     Folio,    pp.  846.     Pre&ce,  28L 

The  8vo.  edition  of  the  sane  date  is  spurious,  and  ftill  of 
hlunden  of  every  descntition.  Moze  tnan  a  century  after 
the  appearance  of  De  Foe's  work,  it  was  partially  ivrived 
by  a  liTinsr  political  writer  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, '  The 
EUght  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong.  Dedics4ed  to 
the  Holy  Alliance.  By  the  Author  of '  The  Political  House 
that  Jack  built'  London :  printed  for  William  Hone,  4S 
Ludgate  street    1821.' 

81  The  Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Security,  com- 

pared with  those  of  the  intended  Union  ; 
founded  on  the  Revolution  Principles.  By 
D.  De  Foe.     London.    1706.    4to. 

82  An  Essay  at  Removing  National  Pr^udices 

against  a  Union  with  Scotland.  To  be 
continued  during  the  Treaty  here*  Londoa 
and  Edinburgh :  printed  in  the  year  1706. 
4to.    pp.  80. 
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some    Reply  to    Mr    H— dges,  and 


83 
84 

85 


with 


some 


86 
87 


Authors  who  have  printed  their  Objections 
against  an  Union  with  England.  4to.  1706 

PartV.    1706. 
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88  Caledonia ;  a  Poem  in  Honour  of  Scotland 
and  the  Scots  Nation.  In  Three  Parts. 
Edinburgh :  printed  by  the  Heirs  and  Succes- 
sors of  Andrew  Anderson,  Printer  to  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  An.  Oom. 
1706.     Folio,  pp.  60. 

An  Bto.  editioB  of  this  woilc  was  printed  in  I<oiidon  in 
the  following  jrear,  and  another  in  U48t 
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89  llw  DiMeaten  in  England  Vindicated  from 

some  Reflections  in  a  late  Pamphlet  caUed» 
*  Lawful  Prejudices,*  &c.     London.     1707. 

90  The  Dissenters  Vindicated ;  or  a  Short  View 

of  the  Preient  State  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
ligion in  Britain,  as  it  is  now  professed  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Eiigland«  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland  and  the  Dis- 
senters in  both.  In  answer  to  some  Reflec* 
tioos  in  Mr  Webster's  Two  Books  pub. 
liahcd  in  Scotland.  London :  printed  in  the 
year  1707.    8vo.  pp.  48. 

91  A  Voice   from   the  South;  or,  an  Address 

from  some  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  1707.  4to. 
sheet,  npiiated  in  tfaa  'Rerisw'  iiar  ICay  lo 


A 
and  is. 

9*2  Two  Great  Questions  considered  with  regard 

to  the  Union.    1707. 
9d  The  Quaker's  Sermon  on  the  Union.    Being 

the  only  Sermon  preached  by  that  sort  of 

People  on  that  Subject.     London.     1707. 
'34  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  English  Nation, 

Vol.  IIL      London:  printed    in  the  year 

1706.    4to.  pp.  68a 

95  The  Union  Proverb. 

If  Skiddaw  hu  a  cap, 
flcraffei  woti  fuU  w«U  of  Chat 

S'-tting  forth— 1.  The  Necessity  of  Uniting. 

2.  The  good  Consequences  of  Uniting.     8. 

The  Happy  Union  of  England  and  Scotland, 

in  case  of  a  Foreign  Invasion.  "  Felix  guem 

faciont  aliena  pericula  cantum.*'  4to.    1706. 

Erprintedia  the  Sni  edition  of '  Dyke's  EnfUahFMrerfas.' 
London. 

96  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  NaUon. 

Vol.  IV.  London:  printed  in  the  year 
170a     4to.     pp.  700. 

97  The  Scots  Narrative  examined ;  or,  the  Case 

of  the  Episcopal  Ministers  in  Scotland 
stated,  and  the  late  Treatment  of  them  in  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  inquired  into.  With  a  brief 
Examination  into  the  Reasonableness  of  the 
grievous  Complaint  of  Persecution  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  Defence  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  in  their  Proceedings  there.  Being 
some  Remarks  on  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled 
•  A  Narrative  of  the  late  Treatment  of  the 
Episcopal  Ministers  within  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh,' &c.  London :  printed  in  the  year 
1709.     4to.  pp.  41.     Postscript,  x. 

99  The  History  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britah. 
Edinburgh :  printed  by  the  Heirs  and  Sue 
ccssors  of  Andrew  Anderson,  Printer  to  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  An. 
DoHL  1709.  Folio,  pp.  685.  Preface,  xxxil 
lUfriated  ia  171S,  and  i«aiii  ia  17M. 

99  An  Answer  to  a  Paper  concerning  Mr  De 
Foe^  against  the  History  of  the  Union. 
Edinbniyh.  1709.    4to. 

A 


100  A  Reproof  to  Mr  Qark,  and  a  brief  Vindi- 

cation of  Mr  Do  Foe.     Edinburgh.     1709. 

Adsfleahcet 

101  A  Revie  V  of  the  State  of  the  British  Natian. 

Vol.  V.     London:    printed   In  the  year 
1709.    4to.  pp.  easL 

102  The  New  Wonder ;  or  a  Trip  to  St  Panl*i, 


By  the  Author  of  <  The  True  Bom  English- 
man.'     Printed  in  the  year  1710.     8vo. 
108  A  Letter  from  Captain  Tom  to  the  Mob  now 
Raised  by  Dr  Sachcverell.     London:  J. 
Baker.     1710. 

104  Instructions  from  Rome,  in  favour  of  the 

Pretender.  Inscribed  to  the  roost  elevated 
Don  Sacheverellio,  and  his  brother  Don 
Higginisco;  and  which  all  Perkinites,  Non. 
jurors.  High-  flyers.  Popish  desirers.  Wooden- 
shoe  admirers,  and  absolute  Non-resistance 
drivers,  are  obliged  to  pursue  and  maintain, 
under  pain  of  his  Unholiness^s  Damnation, 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  intended  subver- 
sion of  a  Government  fixed  upon  Revolu- 
tion Principles.  London :  J.  Baker.  Re- 
gistered   in    the   Sutionera*   Hall  Book. 

1710.  8vo. 

105  A  Review  of  the  British  Nation.     Vol  VL 

London :  printed  in  the  year  17ld.  4to. 
pp.  600. 

106  An  Essay  upon  Public  Credit     Being  an 

Inquiry  how  the  Public  Credit  came  to 
depend  upon  the  Change  of  the  Ministry, 
or  the  Dissolutions  of  Pariiaments;  and 
whether  it  does  so,  or  no?  With  an 
Argument  proving  that  the  public  credit 
may  be  upheld  and  maintained  in  this 
nation,  and  perhaps  brought  to  a  greater 
height  than  it  over  yet  arrived  at,  though 
all  the  changes  or  dissolutions  already  made, 
pretended  to,  and  now  discoursed  of,  should 
come  to  pass  in  the  world.  London.  1710. 
8vo. 

107  An  Essay  upon  Loans ;  or  an  Argument, 

proving  that  substantial  Funds,  settled  by 
Parliament,  with  the  Encouragement  of 
Interests,  and  the  Advances  of  prompt 
Pajrment  usually  allowed,  will  bring  in 
Loans  of  Money  to  the  Exchequer,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Conspiracies  of  Parties  to  the 
contrary;  while  a  just,  honourable,  and 
punctual  Performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  supports  the  Credit  of  the 
Nation.  By  the  Author  of  the  *  Essay  on 
Credit.*      London.     1710.    8vo.  pp.  27. 

108  A  New  Test  of  the  Sense  of  the  NaUon. 

Being  a  modest  Comparison  between  the 
Addresses  to  the  late  King  James  and 
those  to  her  present  Majesty,  in  order  to 
observe  how  far  the  Sense  of  the  Nation 
may  be  judged  of  by  either  of  them.  Lon- 
don :  printed  in  the  year  1710.    8vo.  pp. 

VI. 

109  A  Word  against  a  New  Election ;  that  the 

People  of  England  may  see  the  happy 
Difference  between  English  Liberty  and 
French  Slavery,  and  ipay' consider  well 
before  they  make  the  Exchange,  printed 
in  the  year  1700.    8vo.  pp.  23. 

110  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 

Vol.  VIL     London:  printed  in  the  year 

1711.  4to.  pp.  620. 

111  An  Essay  on  the  South  Sea  Trade ;  with 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Grounds  and  Reasons 
of  the  present  Dislike  and  Complaint  against 
the  Settlement  of  a  South  Sea  Company. 
By  the  Author  of  the  *  Review.'  London. 
1710.    8va 

112  Eleveo  Opinienf  About  Mr  H ^ys  with 
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Observfttions.  London:  printed  for  J. 
Baker.     ITU.    8vo.  pp.  89. 

113  An  Essav  at  a  plain  Exposition  of  that  di£> 

ficult  Phrase—*  A  Good  Peace.*  Printed 
for  J.  Baker.    1711.    8vo.  pp.  52. 

114  The  Felonious  Treaty;  or,  an  Inquiry  into 

the  Reasons  which  moved  his  late  Majesty 
KiDg  William,  of  glorious  Memory,  to 
enter  into  a  Treaty  at  two  several  times 
with  the  King  of  France  for  the  Partition 
of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  With  an  Essay 
proving  that  it  was  always  the  Sense,  both 
of  King  William  and  of  all  the  Confederates, 
and  even  of  the  Grand  Alliance  itself,  that 
the  Spanish  Monarchy  should  never  be 
united  in  the  Person  of  the  Emperor.  By 
the  Author  of  the  '  Review.'  London : 
prhited  and  sold  by  J.  Baker.  1711.  Price 
6d.    8vo.  pp.  4a 

115  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Parties  and 

Persecution  in  Britain :  beginning  with  a 
brief  Account  of  the  Test  Act,  and  an 
Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons,  the 
Original,  and  the  Consequences  of  the 
occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters;  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  several  Attempts 
already  made  and  now  makioff  for  an  Oc- 
casional Bill ;  enquiring  how  far  the  same 
may  be  esteemed  a  nreservation  to  the 
Church,  or  an  Injury  to  the  Dissenters. 
London:  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1711. 
8vo.  pp.  48. 

1 16  The  Conduct  of  Parties  in  England,  more 

especially  of  those  Whigs  who  now  appear 
against  the  new  Ministry  and  a  Treaty  ol 
Peace.  Printed  in  the  year  1712.  8vo. 
pp.  62. 

117  The  present  State  ofParties  in  Great  Britain, 

particularly  an  Inouiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Dissenters  in  England,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Scotland ;  their  Religious  and 
Political  Interest  considered,  as  it  respects 
their  Circumstances  before  and  since  the 
late  Acts  against  Occasionid  Conformity 
in  England ;  and  for  Toleration  of  Common 
Prayer  In' Scotland.  171SL  London :  printed 
and  sold  by  J.  Baker,  in  Paternoster  row, 
Price  5s.    8vo.  pp.  S32. 

118  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 

Vol.  VIII.  London :  printed  In  the  year 
1712.    4to.  pp.  84a 

1 19  A  seasonable  Caution  and  Warning  against 

the  Insinuations  of  Papists  and  Jacobites 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  London : 
1712.    8vo. 

120  An  Answer  to  the  Question  that  Nobody 

thmks  oi;  viz.  But  what  if  the  Queen 
should  die?  London:  printed  for  J.  Baker. 
17ia    8vo.  pp.  44. 

121  Reasons  against  the  Succession  of  the  House 

of  Hanover,  with  an  Inquiry  how  far  the 
Abdication  of  King  James,  supposing  it  to 
be  legal,  ou^t  to  affect  the  Person  of 
the  Pretender.  •'  Si  populus  vuit  decipi, 
decipiatur.**  London:  printed  for  J.  Baker. 
17ia    6vo.  pp.  45. 

122  And  what  if  the  Pretender  should  come? 

or,  some  Considerations  of  the  Advantages 
and  real  Conseqnencei  of  Uie  Pretender's 


possessing  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain* 
London:  printed  for  J.  Baker.  17ia  8vo. 
12S  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 
Vol.  IX.  London :  printed  in  the  year 
17ia 

124  An  Essay  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 

France;  with  necessary  Expositions.  Prov. 
xviii.  12.  London :  printed  for  J.  Baker. 
17ia    8vo.  pp.  44. 

125  A  General  History  of  Trade ;  and  especially 

considered  as  it  respects  the  British  Com- 
merce, as  well  at  Home  as  to  all  Parts  of 
the  World;  with  Essays  upon  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  Trade  in  particular.  To  be 
continued  monthlv.  Ist  August,  17 la  8vo. 
Price  6d.    J.Baker. 

126  A  General  History  of  Trade ;  and  especially 

considered  as  it  respects  the  British  Com- 
merce, as  well  at  Home  as  to  all  Parts  of 
the  World :  with  a  Discourse  of  the  Use  of 
Harbours  and  Roads  for  Shipping,  as  it 
relates  particularly  to  the  filling  up  the 
Harbour  of  Dunkirk.  This  for  the  month 
of  July.    15th  August,  17ia   8vo.  Price  6d. 

127  Whigs   turned    Tories;    and    Hanoverian 

Tories,  from  their  avowed  Principles,  proved 
Whigs;  or,  each  Side  in  the  other  mis- 
taken ;  behig  a  plain  Proof  that  each  Party 
deny  that  Charge  which  the  others  bring 
against' them;  and  that  neither  Side  will 
disown  those  which  the  others  profess; 
with  an  earnest  Exhortation  to  all  Whigs, 
as  well  as  Hanoverian  Tories,  to  lay  aside 
those  uncharitable  Heats  among  such  Pro- 
testants, and  seriously  to  consider,  and 
effectually  to  provide  against  those  Jacobite, 
Popish,  and  Conforming  Tories,  whose 
principal  Ground  of  Hope  to  ruin  all  sin- 
eere  Protestants,  is  from  those  unchristian 
and  violent  Feuds  among  ourselves.  London : 
printed  for  J.  Baker.     I7ia    8vo. 

128  A  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.     London  t    sold 

by  John  Morphew,  near  Stationers'  HalL 
1714w     Price  6d.    8vo. 

129  Tlie  Remedy  worse  than  the  Disease ;  or. 

Reasons  ogainst  passing  the  Bill  for  pre- 
venting the  Growth  of  Schism ;  to  wnich 
is  added,  a  brief  Discourse  on  Toleration 
and  Persecution,  showing  their  unavoidable 
effects,  good  or  bad;  and  proving  that 
ndther  Diversity  of  ^ligion,  nor  Diversity 
in  the  same  Religion,  are  dangerous,  muca 
less  inconsistent  with  good  Government ;  In 
a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Eari.  "  Hoc  sunt  enim 
fiindamenta  firmissima  nostras  libertatis, 
sui  quemque  juris  et  retinendi  et  dlmit- 
tendi  essedominum :" — Cicero  In  Orat  pro 
Balbo.  London  t  printed  for  Jt  Baker. 
1714.    8vo.  pp.  4a 

ISO  Advice  to  the  People  of  Great  Britahi  with 
respect  to  Two  Important  Points  of  their 
future  Conduct  1.  What  they  ought  to 
expect  from  the  King.  2.  How  they  ought 
to  behave  to  him.  London :  printed  for  J. 
Baker,  in  Paternoster  row.  1714.  Price 
6d. 

131  The  Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff; 
being  an  Account  of  Affairs  under  the 
Conduct  of  several  late  Ministers,  and  of 
what  might  probably  have  happened,  if  her 
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Mi^esty  had  not  died.  LondoD :  J.  Balier, 
1714.  8vo.  pp.71. 
133  Tiie  Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff; 
besog  an  Account  of  Affairs  under  the 
Conduct  of  several  late  ministers,  and  of 
what  might  probably  have  happened,  if  her 
Majesty  had  not  died.  London :  J.  Baker. 
Ptot  if     1714. 

Part  IIL     1715. 

A  Reply  to  a  traitorons  Libel,  entitled 
*  English  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  of 
Great  Britain.*  London:  printed  for  J. 
Baker.     1715.  8vo.  pp.  40. 

A  Hymn  to  the  Mob.  London  :  printed 
and  sold  by  S.  Popping,  in  Paternoster 
row.     1715.    8vo.   pp.40. 

136  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  though  it  be 

of  bis  worst  Enemies ;  by  Daniel  De  Foe ; 
being  a  true  Account  of  his  Conduct  in 
PttbUc  Affairs.  Jeremiah  xviL  18.  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1715.  8vo. 
pp.  5a 

137  The  Family  Instructor ;  in  Three   PUrts ; 

with  a  Recommendatory  Letter  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Wright.  London:  sold  by  Emanuel 
Matthews,  at  the  Bible,  in  Paternoster 
row ;  and  John  Button,  in  Newcastle-upon- 
TVne.  1715.  12mo.  pp.  444w 
I3B  A  Friendly  Epistle  by  way  of  Reproof,  ftom 
one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  to  Thomas 
Bradbury,  a  Dealer  in  many  Words.  Lon- 
don :  printed  and  sold  by  s.  Keimer,  at  the 
Printing  Press,  in  Platemoster  row.  1715. 
8ro.  pp.  39. 
139  A  Sharp  Rebuke  from  one  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  the 
Hjgh  Priest  of  Andrew^s,  Holbom.  By 
the  same  Friend  that  wrote  to  Thomas 
Bradbury.  London:  S.  Keimer.  1715. 
8vo.  pp.  35. 

A  Seasonable  Expostulation  with,  and 
Friendly  Reproof  unto,  James  Butler,  who, 
by  the  Men  of  this  World,  is  styled  Duke 

of  O d,  relating  to  the  Tumults  of  the 

People.  By  the  same  Friend  tliitt  wrote 
to  Thomas  Bradbury,  the  Dealer  in  manv 
Words,  and  Henry  Sacheverell,  the  High 
Priest  of  Andrew's,  Holbom.  London: 
S.  Keimer.  1715.  8vo.  pp.  31. 
Some  Account  of  the  Two  Nights*  Court 
at  Greenwich ;  wherein  may  be  seen  the 
Reason,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the  late 
unnatnral  Rebellion  against  his  Sacred 
Majesty  King  Geoige,  and  his  Govem- 
nent.  London:  Printed  for  J.  Baker. 
1716.    8vo.  pp.  72. 

142  TboughU  on  Trade  and  a  Public  Spirit 

Con2dered  under  the  following  heads: 
«i2 — 1.  Companies  in  Trade.  2.  Stock 
Jobbers.  3.  Projectors.  4.  Corruptions 
hi  the  Law  and  Public  Offices.  5.  Of  a 
Public  Spirit  Humbly  dedicated  to  all 
Lowers  of  thcLr  Country.  London :  print- 
'  cd  for  the  Anthor.     1716. 

143  Slemoin  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     In 

Four  Periods.  1.  The  Church  in  her  In- 
(ant  State,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Qneen  Mary*s  Abdication.  2.  The  Church 
in  its  growing  State,  from  the  Abdication 
to  the    R^toration.      3.    The   Church 
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in  its  Persecuted  State,  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  tho  Revolution.  4.  The  Church 
in  its  Present  State,  horn  the  Rerolution 
to  the  Union,  With  an  Appendix  of  some 
Transactions  since  the  Union.  London : 
printed  for  Emanuel  Matthews,  at  tho 
Bible,  and  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black  Boy, 
both  in  Paternoster  row.  1717.  8vo. 
pp.  498. 

144  The  Family  Instructor ;  in  Two  Parts.    1. 

Relating  to  Family  Breaches,  and  their 
obstructhig  Religious  Duties.  2.  To  the 
great  Mistake  of  mixing  the  Passions  in 
the  managing  and  correcting  of  Children. 
With  a  great  Variety  of  Casies  relating  to 
setting  ill  Examples  to  Children  and 
Servants.  Vol.  II.  London :  printed  for 
Emanuel  Matthews,  at  the  Bible,  in  Pater- 
noster row.     1718.     12mo.  pp.  404. 

145  Memohs  of  the  Life  and  eminent  Conduct 

of  that  Learned  and  Reverend  Divine 
Daniel  Williams,  D.D.  With  some  Ac- 
count of  his  Scheme  for  the  vigorous 
Propagation  of  Religion,  as  well  hi  Eng- 
land as  in  Scotland,  and  in  several  other 
Parts  of  the  World.  Addressed  to  Mr 
Pieroe.  London:  printed  for  E.  Curll, 
at  the  Dial  and  Bible,  against  St  Dun- 
stan's  Chureh,  in  Fleet  street.  171& 
Price  2s.  6d.  bound.    8vo.  pp.  86. 

146  A    Letter   to  the   Dissenters.     London : 

printed  for  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  lane. 
1719.     Price  6d.  pp.  27. 

147  A  curious  Oration  delivered  by    Father 

Andrews,  concerning  the  present  great 
Quarrels  that  divide  the  Clergy  of  France. 
Translated  from  the  French.  By  D.  De 
F— e.     London.     1719.    8vo. 

148  The  Life  and  strange,  surprisbg  Adventures 

of  Robinson  Crusoe  of  York,  mariner ;  who 
lived  Eight-and-twenty  years  all  alone  in  an 
uninhabited  Island  on  the  Coast  of  America, 
near  the  Mouth  of  the  great  River  Oroono- 
que,  having  been  cast  on  shore  by  Ship- 
wreck, wherein  all  the  Men  perished  but 
himself.  With  an  Account  how  he  was 
at  last  strangely  delivered  by  Pirates. 
Written  by  Himself.  London:  printed 
for  W.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship,  in  Paternoster 
row.     1719.    8vo.  pp.  S64. 

149  The  further  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 

being  the  second  and  lost  Part  of  his  Life ; 
and  the  strange,  surprising  Accounts  of  his 
Travels  round  Three  Parts  of  the  Globe. 
Written  by  Himself.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Map  of  the  World,  in  which  is  delineated 
the  Voyages  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  London : 
printed   for    W.    Taylor.      1719.     8vo. 


pp.  873. 
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150  The  Dumb  Philosopher;  or.  Great  Bri- 
tain's Wonder.  Containing, —  I.  A  faith- 
ful and  very  surprising  Account  of 
Dickory  Cronke,  a  Tinner's  Son,  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  who  was  born  Dumb, 
and  continued  so  for  fifty-eight  years ;  and 
how  some  days  before  he  died  he  came  to 
his  Speech ;  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
the  Manner  of  his  Death.  II.  A  Decla- 
ration of  his  Faith  and  Principles  in  Reli- 
gion, with  a  Collection  of  Select  Medita- 
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tioQi  compoMd  in  his  Retirement.  III. 
Hit  Prophetioal  Observations  upon  the 
Affairs  of  Europe,  more  particularly  of 
Great  Britain,  from  17*iO  to  1729.  The 
whole  extracted  from  hb  original  Papers, 
and  confirmed  by  unquestionable  autho* 
rity.  To  which  is  anneted  his  Elegy, 
written  by  a  young  Cornish  Gentleman  of 
Exeter  College,  in  Oxford  $  with  an  Epi- 
taph by  another  hand.  **  Non  quis,  sed 
quid?**  London :  printed  by  Thomas  Bick- 
erton,  at  the  Crown,  in  Paternoster  row. 

1719.  Price  Is.    8vo.  pp.  64 

151  The  Life,  AdYentures,  and  Pyrades  of  the 

fiunoua  Captain  Singleton,  containing  an 
Aecount  of  his  being  set  on  Shore  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  his.  Settlement  there, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Plaee  and  In- 
habitants ;  of  his  Passage  from  thence  in 
a  Paraquay  to  the  Main  Land  of  Africa, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Customs  and  Man. 
ners  of  the  People,  his  great  Deliverances 
from  the  barbarous  Natives  and  wild 
Beasts ;  of  his  meeting  with  an  English- 
man, a  Citiscn  of  London,  among  the  In- 
dians ;  the  great  Riches  he  acquired,  and 
his  Voyage  home  to  England ;  as  aiso  Cap- 
tain Singleton's  Return  to  Sea,  with  an 
Account  of  his  many  Adventures  and 
Pyracies  with  the  famous  Captain  Avery 
and  others.  8vo.  London:  printed  for 
J.  Brotherton,  at  the  Black  Bull  In 
Comhill  ;  T.  Graves,  in  St  James's 
street ;  A.  Dodd,  at  the  Peacock,  vrithout 
Temple  Bar;  and  T.  Warner,  at  the 
Black  Boy,  in  Paternoster  row.  1720. 
8vo.    pp.  860. 

152  Serious   Reflections    during  the  Life  and 

surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
With  hU  Vision  of  the  Angelic  World. 
Written  by  himself.  London':  printed 
for  W.  Taylor.     1722.     8vo.  pp.  854. 

158  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  a  Gentleman,  who, 
though  Deaf  and  Dumb,  writes  down  any 
Stranger's  name  at  first  sieht,  with  their 
future  Contingencies  of  Fortune.  Now 
living  in  Exeter  court,  over  against  the 
Savoy,  in  the  Strand.  London  :  printed 
for  E.  Curll,  and  sold  by  W.  Meers,  &c. 

1720.  8vo.  pp.  820. 

154  The  Complete   Art  of  Painting  a  Poem; 

translated  from  the  French  of  M.  du  Fres- 
noy.  By  D.  P.,  Gentleman.  London: 
printed  for  T.  Warner.  1720.  Price  Is. 
8vo.  pp.  58. 

155  Christian  Conversation ;  in  Six  Dialogues. 

1.  Between  a  doubting  Christian  and  one 
more  confirmed,  about  Assurance.  2. 
Between  the  same  Persons,  about  Mortifi. 
cation.  8.  Between  Eutocus  and  Fide- 
lius,  about  Natural  Things  Spiritualized. 
4.  Between  Simplidus  and  Consdus, 
about  Union.  5.  Between  Thlipaios  and 
Melaudius,  about  AflSictions.  6.  Be- 
tween  Athanasius  and  Bioes,  about  Death. 
By  a  Private  Gentleman.  London  i 
printed  for  W.  Taylor.     1720.    8vo. 

156  The  Fortunes  and    Misfortunes   of  the 


famous  Moll  Flanders,  who  was  born  in 
Newgate,  and  during  a  Life  of  continued 
Variety  of  Three  Score  Years,  besides  her 
Childhood,  was  Twelve  Years  a  Whore, 
Five  times  a  Wife  (whereof  once  to  her 
own  Brother),  Twelve  Years  a  Thief, 
Eight  Years  a  Transported  Felon  to  Vir. 
ginia ;  at  last  grew  rich,  lived  honest,  and 
died  a  Penitent.  Written  from  her  own 
Memorandums.  London:  printed  for  and 
sold  by  W.  Chetwood,  at  Cato*s  Head. 
in  Russell  street,  Co  vent  garden  ;  and  T. 
Edlin,  at  the  Prince's  Arms,  over  against 
Exeter  Change,  in  the  Strand.     1722. 

157  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;  or,  a  Military 
Journal  of  the  Wars  in  Germany  and  the 
Wars  in  England  from  the  Year  1032  to 
the  Year  1648.  Written  above  Three  Score 
Years  ago  by  an  English  Gentleman,  who 
served  first  in  the  Army  of  Gustavus 
Adotphus,  the  glorious  King  of  Sweden, 
till  his  Death ;  and  after  that  in  the  royal 
Army  of  King  Charles  the  First,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Rebellion  to  the  end  o. 
that  War.  London :  printed  for  A.  Bell, 
at  the  Cross  Keys  in  Comhill ;  J.  Osborn, 
at  the  Oxford  Arms  in  Lombard  street; 
W.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship  and  Swan;  and 
T.  Warner,  at  the  Black  Boy  in  Pater- 
noster  row. 

I5B  The  History  of  the  most  remarkable  Life 
and  extraordinary  Adventures  of  the  truly 
Honourable  Colonel  Jacque,  vulgarly 
called  Colonel  Jack,  who  was  bom  a  Gen- 
tleman,  put  Apprentice  to  a  Pick-pocket, 
flourished  Six-and-twenty  Years  as  a 
Thief,  and  was  then  kidnapped  to  Vir- 
ginia ;  came  back  a  Merchant,  was  Five 
times  married  to  Four  Whores,  went  into  the 
Wars,  behaved  bravely,  got  Preferment, 
was  made  Colonel  of  a  Regiment ;  re- 
turned again  to  England,  followed  the  For- 
tunes  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  was 
taken  at  the  Preston  Rebellion  ;  received 
his  Pardon  from  the  late  King,  is  now  at 
the  Head  of  his  Regiment,  in  the  Service 
of  the  Czarina,  fighting  against  the  Turks, 
completing  a  Life  of  Wonders,  and  resolves 
to  die  a  General  London :  printed  for 
J.  Brotherton.     1722. 

159  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year ;  being  Ob- 
servations or  Memorials  of  the  most  re- 
markable Occurrences,  as  well  Public  as 
Private,  which  happened  in  London  during 
the  last  great  Visitation  in  1665.  Written 
by  a  Citizen  who  contmued  all  the  while  in 
London ;  never  made  public  before.  Lon- 
don: printed  for  E.  Nutt,  at  the  Royal 
Exchange ;  J.  Roberts,  in  VVarwick  laiie ; 
A.  Dodd,  without  Temple  Bar:  and  J. 
Graves,  in  St  James's  street.  1722.  8vo. 
pp.  287. 

Thii  fint  edition  of  the  woA  is  tncngit  the  scarocet  of 
D«  Foe's  pi«€cs.  Mid  when  braught  to  market  been  a  high 

K'ce.  In  the  mibtequent  editions  the  title  fa  altered, 
e  eeeond,  published  by  F.  and  J.  Noble  in  1754,  is 
called  'The  History  of  the  Great  Plagoe  in  London  in 
the  Year  1665 ;'  eonUining  Observations,  &c  To  which  is 
added,  « A  Journal  of  the  FIsgue  at  Marseilles  in  the  Year 
]7tO.'    Stow    Hm  latter  piece  fonns  no  part  of  De  Foe's 
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100  Religioas  Courtship :  being  Hiatoricia  Dis- 
coancs  on  the  Necessity  of  marrying  Reli- 
gious Husbands  and  Wives  only ;  as  also 
of  Husbands  and  Wives  being  of  the  same 
Opinions  in  Religion  with  one  another. 
IVith  an  Appendix,  of  the  Necessity  of  tak- 
ing none  but  Religious  Servants,  atid  a 
Proposal  for  the  better  managing  of  Ser- 
vants. London :  printed  for  E.  Matthews, 
at  the  Bible,  and  A.  Bettesworth,  at  the 
Red  Lion,  in  Paternoster  row ;  J.  Brother- 
ton  and  W.  Meadows,  in  Comhill.  1722. 
8vo.  pp.  85a 

161  The  Fortunate  Mistress;  or,  A  History  o> 

the  Life  and  vast  Variety  of  Fortunes  of 
Mademoiselle  De  Belean,  afterwards  called 
the  Countess  De  Wintelsheim,  in 'Ger- 
many; being  the  Person  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Roxana  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  London :  printed  for  T.  War- 
ner, at  the  Black  Boy  in  Paternoster  row; 
W.  Meadows,  at  the  Angel  in  Comhill ; 
W.  Pepper,  at  the  Crown  in  Maiden  lane, 
Covent  garden ;  S.  Harding,  at  the  Post 
House  in  St  Martin's  lane ;  and  T.  Edlin,  at 
the  Prince's  Arms  against  Exeter  Change, 
in  the  Strand.     1724. 

162  A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 

Britain,  divided  Into  Circuits  or  Joumies. 
Giving  a  Particular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  is  Curious  and  worth  Obser- 
Tation,  vis :  1.  A  Description  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cities  and  Towns,  their  Situation,  Mag- 
nitude, Government,  and  Commerce.  2. 
The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  as  also 
the  Exercises,  Diversions,  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor.  S.  The  Produce  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Lands,  the  Trade  and 
Manufactures.  4.  The  Sea- ports  and  For- 
tifications, the  Course  of  Rivers,  and  the 
Inland  Navigation.  5.  The  public  Edifices, 
Seats,  and  I^aces  of  the  Nooility  and  Gen- 
try: with  useful  Observations  upon  the 
whole.  Particulariy  fitted  for  the  reading 
of  such  as  desire  to  travel  over  the  Island. 
By  a  Gentleman.  London:  printed  and 
scAd  by  G.  Strahan,  hi  Comhill ;  W.  Mears, 
at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bar;  R. 
Franc^lin,  under  Tom's  Coffee  House, 
Covent  garden;  T.  Chapman,  at  the 
Angel  in  Pall  Mall ;  R.  Stagg,  in  West- 
minster  Hall;  and  J.  Graves,  in  St  James's 
street     1724. 

All  tb»  rabsequent  editions  ruy  contidenbly  from  the 
or%iaaL  This  work  it  frequently  ooBfonnded  with  John 
Mackj's  'Jffoxney  fhroogh  KngUnd,  in  Familiar  Letters 
from  a  Gentleman  here  to  his  Friend  abroad.    1722.' 

169  The  Great  Law  of  Subordination  Consi- 
dered ;  or,  the  Insolence  and  unsuflTerable 
Behaviour  of  Servants  in  England,  duly 
inquired  into.  Illustrated  with  a  great 
variety  of  Examples,  historical  Cases,  and 
remarkable  Stories  of  the  Behaviour  of 
some  particular  Servants,  suited  to  all  the 
sevenu  Arguments  made  use  of  as  they  go 
on.  la  Ten  Familiar  Letters ;  together  with 
a  Conclusion,  being  an  earnest  and  moving 
Remonstrance  to  the  Housekeepers  and 
Heads  of  Families  in  Great  Britain,  press- 
ing them  not  to  cease  using  their  utmost 


Interest  (especially  at  this  Jancture)  to 
obtain  sufficient  Laws  for  the  efiPectual  Re- 
gulations of  the  Manners  and  Behaviour  of 
their  Servants.  As  also,  a  Proposal,  con- 
taining such  Heads,  or  Constitutions,  as 
would  efiPectually  answer  this  great  end, 
and  bring  Servants  of  every  Class  to  a  just, 
and  yet  not  a  grievous  Regulation.  Lon- 
dont  sold  by  8.  Harding,  at  the  Post  House 
in  St  Martin's  lane ,  and  other  Booksellers. 
17^    Svo.  pp.  802. 

164  A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 

Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Joumies. 
Giving  a  Particular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  is  eurious  and  worth  Obser- 
vation, viz:  I.  A  Description  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cities  and  Towns,  their  Situation,  Mag- 
nitude, Government,  and  Commerce.  2. 
The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  as  also  the 
Exercises,  Diversions,  and  Employment  of 
the  Poor.  S.  The  Produce  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Lands,  the  Trade  and  Manu- 
Iketures.  4.  The  Sea-ports  and  Portifica^ 
tions,  the  Course  of  Rivera,  and  the  Inland 
Navigation.  5.  The  public  Edifices,  Seats, 
and  Palaces  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry : 
vnth  useful  Observations  upon  the  whole. 
Particularly  fitted  for  the  reading  of  such 
as  desire  to  travel  over  the  Island.  With 
a  Map  of  England  and  Wales  by  Mr  Moll. 
Vol.  2.  By  a  Gentleman.  London:  print- 
ed and  sold  by  G.  Strahan,  in  Cornhill ; 
W.  Mears,  at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple 
Bar;  R.  Francklin,  under  Tom's  Coffee 
House,  Covent  garden ;  S.  Chapman  and 
J.  Jackson,  in  Pall  Mall;  R.  Stagg,  hi 
Westminster  Hall.    1725. 

165  Everybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business ; 

or.  Private  Abuses  public  Grievances.  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Pride,  Insolence,  and  ex- 
orbitant Wages  of  our  Women-Servants, 
Footmen,  &c.  With  a  Proposal  for  Amend- 
ihent  of  the  same,  as  also,  for  the  clearing 
the  Streets  of  those  Vermin  called  Shoe 
Cleaners,  and  substituting  in  their  stead 
many  Thousands  of  industrious  Poor  now 
ready  to  starve.  With  divers  other  Hints 
of  great  Use  to  the  Public.  Humbly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Consideration  of  our  Legis- 
lature, and  the  careful  Perusal  of  all  Mas- 
ters and  Mistresses  of  Families.  By  A ndrew 
Moreton,  Esq.  London:  printed  for  W. 
Meadows,  in  Comhill ;  and  sold  by  T. 
Warner,  Ptitemoster  row ;  A.  Dodd,  with- 
out Temple  Bar;  and  E.  Nutt,  at  the 
Royal  Exchange.     1725.    Bvo.  pp.  86. 

This  work  gave  riie  to  leveral  eurions  replies.  One  of  these 
is  entitled  *  fvery  Man  mind  his  own  Business ;  or,  private 
Piques  no  public  Precedents/  Beiny  an  Answer  to  a  lata 
scurrilous  Pamphlet,  entitled  '  Everybody's  Business  No- 
body's Business/     Written  by   an   old  peevish  trsding 

J ce,  whose  false  Reasoning  is  here  exposed,  the  Cruelty 

of  Hasten  and  Mistresses  exemplified^  and  the  Hardships 

of  Servants  set  in  a  clear  light  In  a  letter  to  A M , 

Esq.  Bpr  Catherine  Comb-Brush,  Lady's  Wmnan.  Lon- 
don :  printed  and  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and 
Westminster.  1725.  Svo.  Mrs  Comb-Brush,  who  mistakes 
her  author  for  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  very  eloquent  in 
street-abuse.  She  is  angry  that  "Mr  Moreton's  Essay  is 
read  in  everv  house;"  and  adds,  '<His  doctrines,  Uke 
weeds,  spread  all  abroad,  and  every  master  and  mistiees 
copy  this  great  original."  Another  of  De  Foe's  antagonisU 
published  'Servitude :'  a  Poem.    To  which  is  prefixed  an 
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Introduction,  humblv  ftubnaitted  to  the  Coniidentioiu  of 
all  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Ladica  who  keep  many 
aenraats.  Alao,  a  Poatraipt,  occaaioned  by  a  lata  trifling 
Pamphlet,  entitled  '  Everybody'a  Buaineaa  Nobody's? 
Written  by  a  Footman:  in  behalf  of  good  Benrants,  and 
to  excite  the  bad  to  their  Duty.  London:  printed  for  T. 
Woirall,  at  the  Judge's  Head,  against  St  Dunstaa's  Church, 
in  Fleet  street  8vo.  No  date.  I>e  Foe's  Pamphlet  waa 
reprinted  in  1767. 

166  Mere  Nature  Delineated ;  or,  a  Body  with- 

out a  Soul.  Being  Observations  upon  '  The 
Young  Forester/  lately  brought  to  town 
from  Germany:  with  suitable  Applications. 
Also  a  brief  Dissertation  upon  the  Useful- 
ness and  Necessity  of  Fools,  whether  political 
or  natural.  London  :  printed  for  T.  War- 
ner, at  the  Black  Boy,  in  Paternoster  row. 
1726.     Price  Is.  6d.    8vo.  pp.  12a 

167  A   New   Voyage  round  the  World,  by  a 

Course  never  sailed  before.  Being  a 
Voyage  undertaken  by  some  Merchants, 
who  tifterwards  proposed  the  setting  up  an 
East  India  Company  in  Flanders.  London : 
printed  for  and  sold  by  A.  Bettesworth,  at 
the  Red  Lion,  in  Paternoster  row ;  and  W. 
Mears,  at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bar. 
1725. 

168  An  Essay  upon  Literature ;  or,  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Antiquity  and  Origin  of  Letters ; 
proving  that  the  Two  Tables,  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  in  Mount  Sinai,  was  the 
first  writing  in  the  world;  and  that  all 
other  Alphabets  derive  from  the  Hebrew. 
With  a  short  View  of  the  Methods  made 
use  of  by  the  Ancients  to  supply  the  Want 
of  Letters  before,  and  impose  the  Use  of 
them  after  they  were  known.  London: 
printed  for  Thomas  Bowles,  Prmtseller, 
next  to  the  Chapter  House,  St  Paul's 
Church -yard ;  John  Clark,  Bookseller, 
under  the  Piazza,  Royal  Exchange;  and 
John  Bowles,  Printseller,  over  against  the 
Stocks  Market     1726.    8vo.  pp.  127. 

169  The  Political  History  of  the  Devil,  as  well 

Ancient  as  Modem :  in  two  Parts.  Part  1. 
Containing  a  state  of  the  Devirs  Circum- 
stances, and  the  various  turns  of  his  Affaire, 
from  his  Expulsion  out  of  Heaven  to  the 
Creation  of  Man ;  with  Remarks  on  the 
several  Mistakes  concerning  the  Reason 
and  Manner  of  his  Fall.  Also,  his  Pro- 
ceedings with  Mankind  ever  since  Adam, 
to  the  first  Planting  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion in  the  Worid.  Part  II.  Containing 
his  more  Private  Conduct,  down  to  the 
present  Time:  bis  Government,  his  Ap- 
pearance, his  Manner  of  Working,  and  the 
Tools  he  works  with. 

Bad  as  he  is,  the  devil  may  he  abused. 
Be  falsely  chained  and  causelessly  accused; 
When  men,  unwilling  to  be  blamed  alone. 
Shift  all  the  crimes  on  him  which  are  their  own. 

London-  printed  for  T.  Warner,  at  the 
Black  Boy  in  Paternoster  row.  1726. 
8vo.  pp.  408 

In  the  second  edition,  published  in  the  same  year,  it  is 
called  simply.  '  The  History  of  the  Dwil,'  &c.  but  in  the 
subsequent  editions  the  original  title  is  restored.  A  third 
edition  was  called  for  in  1734;  a  fotuih  in  1739;  another 
in  1770;  and  since  then  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
both  in  London  and  the  country. 

170  The   History  of  the   Principal  Discoveries 

and  Improvements  in  the  several  Arts  and 


Sciences;  particulariy  the  great  branche* 
of  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  PUotationt 
in  all  parts  of  the  known  World.  London; 
printed  for  W.  Mears,  at  the  I^amb; 
F.  Clay,  at  the  Bible ;  and  D.  Browne,  at 
the  Black  Swan,  without  Temple  Bar. 
1727. 

171  A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 

Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Joumies. 
Giving  a  Particular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Obser- 
vation, viz:  1.  A  Description  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cities  and  Towns,  their  Situation, 
Magnitude,  Government,  and  Commerce. 
2.  The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  as  also 
the  Exercises,  Diversions,  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor.  S.  The  Produce  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Lands,  the  Trade  and  Moni^ 
factures.  4.  The  Sea-ports  and  Fortifica- 
tions, the  Course  of  Rivers,  and  the  Inland 
Navigation.  5,  The  public  Edifices,  Seats, 
and  Palaces  of  the  Nobility  and  Cientrv : 
with  useful  Observations  upon  the  whole. 
^Particularly  fitted  for  the  reading  of  such 
'as  desire  to  travel  over  the  Island.  Vol.  3. 
Which  completes  the  work,  and  contains 
a  Tour  through  Scotland.  &c.  With 
a  Map  of  Scotland  by  Mr  Mole.  By  a 
Gentleman.  London:  printed  and  sold 
by  G.  Strahan,  in  Comhul ;  W.  Mears,  at 
the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bar ;  and  R. 
Stagg,  in  Westminster  Hdl.     1727. 

172  A  System  of  Magic ;  or,  A  History  of  the 

Black  Art  Being  an  Historical  Account 
of  Mankind's  most  early  Dealings  with  the 
Devil,  and  how  the  Acquaintance  on  both 
sides  first  began. 

Our  magic  now  commands  the  troops  of  hell. 
The  devil  himself  submits  to  charm  and  spell. 
The  conjuror  in  his  orders  and  his  rounds, 
Just  whistles  up  his  spirits,  as  men  do  hounds ; 
The  obsequious  deril  obeys  the  sorcerer's  skill, 
The  mill  tuns  round  the  hone,  that  first  turns  round 

[themilL 

London:  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts, 
in  Warwick  lane.     1727.     8vo.  pp.  403. 

173  An  Essay  on  the  History  and   Reality  of 

Apparitions.  Being  an  Account  of  what 
they  are,  and  are  not  As  also,  how  we 
may  distinguish  between  the  Apparitions 
of  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  and  how  we  ought 
to  behave  to  them.  With  a  great  Variety 
of  Surprising  and  Diverting  Examples, 
never  published  before. 

By  death  transported  to  th'  eternal  shore. 
Souls  so  removed  revisit  us  no  more ; 
Engrossed  with  Joys  of  a  superior  kind. 
They  leave  the  trifling  thoughts  of  life  behind. 

London :  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts,  in 
Warwick  lane.     1727.     8vo.  pp.  395. 

This  work  was  issued  for  the  third  time,  in  1738,  with 
the  following  title:  'The  Secrete  of  the  Invisible  World 
Disdoaed ;  or.  An  Universal  History  of  Apparitions,  Sacred 
and  ProCane,  under  all  Denominations,  whether  Angelical, 
Diabolical,  or  Human  Souls  departed,  showing — 1.  Their 
various  Returns  to  this  World ;  with  some  Rules  to  know, 
by  their  Manner  of  Appearing,  if  they  are  Good  or  EvU 
ones.  2.  The  Differences  ofthe  Apparitions  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Times ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Spiritual  Doctrine 
of  Spirits.  3.  The  many  Species  of  Apparitions,  their  real 
Existence  and  Operations  by  Divine  Appointment  4. 
The  nature  of  seeing  Ghosts  before  and  after  Death ;  and 
how  we  should  behave  towards  them.  5  The  Effects  of 
Fancy,  Vapours,  Dreams,  Hvppo.  and  of  real  and  imagin- 
ary Appearances.    6.  A  Collection  of  he  moat  Authentio 
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ittfOM*  puticttlarW  Um^  fluxprising  on* 
m  Beott.    By  Andrew  Moreton, 
lold  hj  J.  Bobnti,  in  War- 
It  hM  rine*  bMn  reprinted  in  a 


174  The  ProtetUnt  Mooaitery ;  or,  a  Complaint 
agaiait  the  BruUlity  of  the  present  Age, 
partieolarlj  tbo  Fertnets  and  Iniolence  of 
oar  Yoolh  to  aged  Penooa.  With  a  Cau' 
Cmi  to  People  in  Yeart,  bow  they  give  the 
Staff  oat  ii  tbeir  own  Hands,  and  leave 
tbenuelves  at  tlie  Mercy  of  others ;  oon- 
dadiag  with  a  Proposal  for  erecting  a  Pro- 
tcitaat  Monastery,  where  Persons  of  Small 
Foftanea  may  end  their  Days  in  Plenty, 
Esse,  and  Credit,  without  burthening  their 
ftelatioos,  or  acoepting  Public  Charities. 
By  Andmr  Moreton,  Esq.,  Author  of 
*Eferybody*s  Business  is  Nobody's  Busi- 
BcsL'  London:  printed  for  W.  Meadows, 
St  the  AngeU  in  Comhill;  and  other  Book- 
seOeri.     17S7.    8?o.  pp.  SI. 

173  hrocfaial  Tyranny ;  or,  the  Housekeeper's 
Complaint  against  the  insupportable  ETkac- 
tions  and  partial  Amessments  of  Select 
TertHes,  &&,  with  a  plain  Detection  of 
many  Abuses  oommitted  in  the  Distribution 
of  Public  Charities :  together  with  a  prac- 
ticable Proposal  for  Amendment  of  the  same, 
which  will  not  cmly  take  off  great  part  of 
the  Fvish  Taxes  now  subsisting,  but  ease 
PsrisbloDem  from  serving  troublesome 
Ofkes^  or  paying  exorbitant  Fines.  By 
Andrew  Moieton,  Esq.  London :  printed 
lor  W.  Bfeodows,  at  tbo  Angel,  in  Comhill; 
ssd  other  Booksellers.    8vo. 

178  A  New  Family  Instructor,  hi  Familiar 
DiKOorses  between  a  Father  and  his  Chil- 
dren, on  the  most  Essential  Points  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  L 
Coatafaiiqg  a  Father's  Instructions  to  his 
Son  ttpoohis going  to  Travel  into  Fopbh 
Coontrics ;  and  to  the  rest  of  his  Children 
on  his  Son's  turning  Papist;  confirming 
Ihett  in  the  Protestant  Religion,  against 
the  Absurditlea  of  Papery.  Part  if.  In* 
itractions  against  the  Three  Grand  Errors 
cf  the  Times ;  vix.  1.  Asserting  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Scripture  against  the 
Beiits.  Sl  Proofii  that  the  Messias  b 
slnady  come,  &c. ;  against  the  Atheists 
and  Jews,  a  Asserting  the  Divinity  of 
Jcfus  Christ,  that  He  was  really  the  same 
with  the  Mesaias,  and  that  Messias  was  to 
be  really  God ;  against  our  Modem  Here- 
tics. With  a  Poem  on  the  Divine  Nature 
sf  Jesas  Christ ;  in  Blank  Verse.  By  the 
Aathor  of  *  The  Family  Instructor.'  Lon- 
don: printed  for  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black 
Boy,  In  Paternoster  row.     1727.     Svo. 

pp-asi 

Ainad cdliiaa,  vilk  a  vuriiifftUla^  vm  publidMd.  In 
>'«.  bf  C  BMmmi  ami  T.  Waner.  It  k  thm*  caUad 
^^y—fiBj  fiMtnielnr :  oootalnliig  a  Biiaf  and  Ckai 
wfaai  «rtlM  CanteiaB  Baliainn  in  gancral,  afalnitthe 
jB°naf  ^  AtWiHi,  /•«■,  Dateti,  and  SeapCica:  and  of 
wFhtaiMt  BaHghai  In  paitfenlar^  apdaat  tha  8apcr> 
Cknm  of  Bona.  la  Funiliar  Diieounai 
ifittnaadhisCMldmi.    In  Two  Faits,  fee. 

177  A  Treatise  conoeraing  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  the  Marriage  Bed;  showing,  L  The 
KilaieofMatriaMmy,  its  Sacred  Original, 


and  the  true  Meaning  of  its  Institution. 
2L  The  gross  Abuse  of  Matrimonial  Chas- 
tity, from  the  wrong  Notions  which  have 
possessed  the  World,  degenerating  even  to 
Whoredom.  3.  The  Diabolical  Practice  of 
attempting  to  prevent  Child-bearing  by 
Physical  Preparations.  4.  The  fatal  Con^ 
sequence  of  clandestine  or  forced  Marriages, 
through  the  Persuasion,  Interest,  or  In- 
fluence of  Parents  and  Relations,  to  wed 
the  Person  they  have  no  Love  for,  but 
often  an  Aversion  to.  5.  Of  unequal 
Matches  as  in  the  Disproportion  of  Age; 
and  how  such  many  ways  occasion  a  Ma- 
trimonial Whoredom.  6.  How  married 
Persons  may  be  guilty  of  Conjugal  Lewd- 
ness, and  that  a  Man  may,  in  emct,  make 
a  Whore  of  his  own  Wife.  Also  many 
other  Particulars  of  Family  concern.  Lon- 
don: printed  for  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black 
Boy,  in  Paternoster  row.  1727.  Price  58. 
8vo.  pp.  406. 

Tbbworkvaa  at  fint  callad  *Coi^ugslLeirdntt«;  or, 
Matrimonial  'Whoredom ;'  but  this  titla  being  coatideted 
olIbailTe  to  delicacjr,  tha  anthor  immediately  cancelled  It. 
and  mbititutod  tha  abova  titla. 

178  The  Complete  English  Tradesman:  in  Fa- 

miliar Letters,  directing  him  in  all  the 
several  Parts  and  Ptofiessions  of  Trade; 
▼is.  1.  Of  acquainting  him  with  Business 
during  his  Apprenticeship.     2L   Of  Wri- 
ting to  Correspondents  in  a  Trading  Style. 
9.  Of  Diligence  and  Application,  as  the 
Life  of  all  Business.    4  Cautions  against 
Over-trading.    5.  Of  the  ordinair  Occa- 
sions of  a  Tradesman's  Ruin ;  such  as  ex- 
pensive Living,  too  early  Marrying,  Inno- 
cent  Diversions,  too  much  Credit,  being 
above  Business,  Dangerous  Partnerships, 
&c.    6.  Directions  in  several   Distresses 
of  a  TftMlesman,  when  he  comes  to  fail. 
7.  Of  Tradesmen  compounding  with  other 
TVadesmen,  and  why  they  are  so  parti- 
eulariy  severe  upon  one  another,    a  Of 
Tradesmen  ruining  one  another  by  Ru- 
mours and  ScandaL    9.  Of  the  customary 
Frauds  of  Trade,  and  particulariy  of  Trading 
Lies.     10.  Of  Credit,  and  how  it  Uooly 
to  be  supported  by  Honesty.      11.    Of 
Punctual  Paying  Bills,  and  thereby  Main- 
taining CreiUt.     12.  Of  the  Dignity  and 
Honour  of  Trade  in  England,  more  than 
In  other  countries.    To  which  Is  added,  a 
Supplement;  containing,   1.  A  Warning 
against    Tradesmen's    borrowing   Money 
upon  Interest    2.  A  Caution  against  that 
destructire  PMctice  of  drawing  and  re- 
mitting,  as   alio   discounting  Promissory 
Bills,  merely  for  a  supply  of  Cash.    S. 
Directions  ibr  the  Tradesman's  Accounts, 
with  brief^  but  plain  Examples  and  Sped- 
mens  for  Book-keeping.    4.  Of  Keeping  a 
Duplicate  or.  Pocket  Ledger,  in  case  of 
Fire.     Xx>ndon :  printed  for  C.  Rivington, 
at  the  Bible  and  Crown,  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard.     1727.    Svo.  pp.  474. 

179  The  Complete  Eiiglish  Tradesman,  VoII  IL 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  L  Directed  chiefly  to 
the  more  Experienced  Tradesman;  with 
Cautions  and  Advices  to  them  after  they 
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are  thriTen,  and  lupposed  to  be  ffrown 
Rich,  ^iz.  L  Against  numiiig  out  of  their 
Boflineas  into  needless  Phijects  and  dan- 
gerous  Adventures,  no  Tradesman  being 
above  Disaster.  2.  Against  Oppressiog 
one  another  by  Engrossing,  Underselling, 
Combinations  in  Tfade,  &c.  9.  Advices, 
Uiat  when  he  leaves  off  Busfaiess,  he  should 
|Nirt  Friends  with  the  World;  the  great 
Advantages  of  it;  With  a  Word  of  the 
scandalous  Character  of  a  Purse-proud 
Tradesman.  4.  Against  being  Litigious 
and  Vexatious,  and  apt  to  go  to  Law  for 
Trifles ;  with  some  Reasons  why  Trades- 
men*8  Difl^rences  should,  if  possible,  be 
all  ended  by  Arbitration.  Part  IL  Being 
useful  generals  in  Trade,  describing  the 
Principles  and  Foundation  of  the  Home 
Trade  of  Great  Britain;  with  large  Tables 
of  our  Manufactures,  Calculations  of  the 
Product,  Shipping,  Carriage  of  Goods  by 
Land,  Importation  from  Abroad,  Con- 
sumption at  Home,  &e.,  by  all  which  the 
infinite  number  of  our  Tradesmen  are  Em- 
ployed, and  the  general  Wealth  of  the 
Nation  raised  and  increased.  The  whole 
calculated  for  the  Use  of  all  our  Inland 
Tradesmen,  as  well  in  the  City  as  in  the 
Country.  London:  Charles  Rivington. 
1727.    8vo.  pp.  474. 

180  A  Plan  of  the  English  Commeroe.    Being 

a  Complete  Prospect  of  the  Trade  of  this 
Nation,  as  well  the  Home  Trade  as  the 
Foreign.  In  Three  Parts :  1.  Containing 
a  View  of  the  present  Magnitude  of  the 
English  Trade  as  it  respects  the  Exporta- 
tion of  our  own  Growth  and  Manufiicture. 
2.  The  Importation  of  Merchant  Goods 
from  Abroad.  8.  The  prodigious  Con- 
sumption of  both  at  Home.  Part  II. 
Containing  an  Answer  to  that  great  and 
important  Question  now  dependmg,  whe- 
ther our  Trade,  and  especially  our  Manufac- 
tures, are  in  a  declining  Condition,  or  no? 
Part  HI.  Contalirfng  several  Proposals,  en- 
tirelynew,  for  Extending  and  Improving 
our  Trade,  and  Promotmg  the  Consump- 
tion of  our  Manufactures  in  Countries 
wherewith  we  have  hitherto  had  no  Com- 
merce. Humbly  offered  to  the  Considera- 
tion of  Ring  and  Parliament.  London: 
printed  for  Charies  Rivington.  1728.  8vo. 
pp.  868. 

To  the  second  edition  In  1 730  were  added  '  An  Appen- 
dix, eontainiag  a  View  of  the  Increaee  of  Commeroe,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  all  the  Trading  Nations  of  Europe 
since  the  Peace  with  Spain.'  A  third  edition  in  Sro.  was 
printed  by  Rivington  in  1737 :  in  which  it  It  called,  by 
mistake,  the  second, 

181  The  Military  Memoin  of  Captain  George 

Carleton;  from  the  Dutch  War,  1672, 
in  which  he  served  to  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Peace  at  Utrecht,  1713.  Illustrating  some 
of  the  most  Remarkable  Transactions  both 
by  Sea  and  Land  during  the  Relgni  of 


Ring  Charles  and  King  James  II»  hitherto 
unobserved  by  all  the  Writers  of  those 
Times.  Together  with  an  eiact  Series  of 
the  War  in  Spain ;  and  a  particukr  Des- 
cription of  the  several  Places  of  the 
Author's  Residence  in  many  Cities,Towns» 
and  Countries ;  their  Customs,  Manners, 
ftc.  Also  Observations  on  the  Genius  of 
the  Spaniards  (among  whom  he  continued 
some  Tears  a  Prisoner) ;  their  Monasteries 
and  Nunneries,  especially  that  fine  one  at 
Montserrat ;  and  in  their  Public  Diversions, 
more  particulariy  their  bmous  Bull  Feasts. 
London:  printed  for  E.  Symon,  over 
agahist  theRoyal  Exchange,  Conihilk  1728. 
8vo.  pp.  352. 

Hie  book  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1743.  and  again  nt 
BdinbnxKh  in  1808. 

182  Augusta  Trinmphans ;  or,  the  Way  to  make 

London  the  most  Flourishing  City  in  the 
Universe.  1.  By  Establishing  a  University, 
where  Gentlemen  may  have  an  Academical 
Education,  under  the  eye  of  their  Friends. 
2.  To  prevent  much,  «c,  by  an  Hospital 
for  Foundlings.  3.  By  Suppressing  Pre- 
tended  Mad>  Houses,  where  many  of  the 
Fair  Sex  are  unjustly  Confined,  while 
their  Husbands  keep  Mistarerses,  &&,  and 
many  Widows  are  locked  up  for  the  sake 
of  their  Jointures.  4.  To  save  our  Chil- 
dren from  Destruction,  by  clearing  the 
Streets  of  Impudent  Strumpets,  suppress- 
ing Gambling- Tables,  and  Sunday  De- 
baucbes.  5,  To  avoid  the  expensive  Im- 
portation of  Foreign  Mnsidans,  by  forming 
an  Academy  of  our  own.  6.  To  save  oar 
Lower  Class  of  People  from  utter  Ruin, 
and  render  them  useful,  by  preventing  the 
immoderate  Use  of  Geneva ;  with  a  frank 
Exposure  of  many  other  conmion  Abuses, 
and  incontestible  Rules  for  Amendment. 
Concluding  with  an  effectual  Method  to 
prevent  Street  Robberies ;  and  a  Letter  to 
Colonel  Robinson,  on  account  of  the  Or- 
phan's Tax.  London :  printed  for  J.  Ro- 
berts and  other  Booksellers.  1728.  8vo. 
pp.  68. 

183  Second  Thoughts  are  Best ;  or,  a  further 

Improvement  of  a  late  Scheme  to  prevent 
Street  Robberies.  By  which  our  Streets 
will  be  so  strongly  guarded,  and  so  glo- 
riously illuminated,  that  any  part  of  Ix>n. 
don  irill  be  as  safe  and  pleasant  at  Mid- 
night as  at  Noonday,  and  Burglary  totally 
impracticable.  With  some  Thoughts  for 
suppressing  Robberies  in  all  the  Public 
Roads  of  England,  &c.  Humbly  offered 
for  the  Good  of  his  Country,  submitted  to 
the  Consideration  of  Parliament,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  Sacred  Majesty  King  George 
II.  By  Andrew Moretoo,  Eso.  London: 
printed  for  W.  Meadows,  at  Uie  Angel,  in 
Comhin,  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts,  in  War- 
wick lane.    1729.    Price  fid.   8vo.  pp.  24. 
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OF 


WORKS   WHICH   HAVE   BKBN   ATTRIBUTED  TO   DE  FOE. 


>     A  Modatt  iDqnlry  into  the  Causet  of  the  pre- 

,      KBt  OiMften  in  England;  and  who  they 

are  that  brought  the  French  Fleet  into  the 

Eogtiih  Channel,  described.  London.    1690. 

4ta. 

I    ThU  tncC  «n  pnhaHAj  br  Jolm  DaatDn,  ai  wall  m  a 
McBdpaqUcC,  with  a  ciaiikr  title,  which  foUowad  It 

2  A  Veyige  to  the  World  of  Cartedus.   Written 

origioally  in  French.     Translated  into  Eng- 

fab  bj  T.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  of  Magdalen  College, 

(hford.  L<ondon :  printed  for  lliomas  Bennet, 

St  the  Half  Moon,  hi  St  Paars  Churchyard. 

ia92.    8ro.  pp.  29a    Second  Edition,  1694. 

Tb«  FuB  edition  of  thia  work,  whence  thii  traaalation 
V0  Btade,  upeared  in  IMI,  and  common  report  aitigned 
'^  sntbonUp  to  Father  Daniel,  the  Jesuit  Theie  doee 
M  Ncm  IB  be  any  raaaon  for  aacriUag  the  abofw  work  to 
tsn  Qth«  than  the  petwon  whoie  name  it  bean,  and  of 
•item  M  aeeoant  is  giToa  in  Wood  Athene  11, 10SS,  who 
atntitm  Ut  *  Vojage  to  the  Worid  of  Carteaivs,*  and 
wibtt  of  hb  woriia — '  A  Comparison  of  Thncxdides  and 
l^,  l«M.'  tvo,  His  naane  ia  to  the  EiwUsh  translation 
I  i{ '  Milefarsaefae^s  Search  after  Truth,  1094,'  folio,  which 
'  ^nisB  sMribea  to  Richard  Saolt  Mr  Taylor  also  trans- 
li!<4  'The  Rbttvy  of  the  Jews,'  in  continuation  of  Jo- 
Mfka,  tnm  tha  ncnch  of  M.  Saanage^  1708,  folio. 

%  The  Complete  Mendicant ;  or,  the  Unhappy 
Bfgpsr.  Being  the  Life  of  an  Unfortunate 
Gentleman,  &o.     London.     1099.     8vo. 

4  The  Free  State  of  Notand ;  or  the  Fame  and 

CoQstitation  of  that  Happy,  Noble,  Power- 
fol  sod  Glorious  Sute,  &c.'  London.    1701. 

5  Dialogue  between  a  Dissenter  and  the  Obier- 

vator.    LoodoD.     1702. 

6  Lex  TalkHns ;  or,  the  Persecution  of  Protest* 
sati  in  France.     London.     1702. 

Asse  two  tiacta  were  inserted  in  Oie  sporious  collection 
of  Qe  Po^s  wocks,  but  he  himself  ezpreuly  denies  hating 


7  Adfioe  to  the  Ladies.  By  the  Author  of '  The 
True- Bon  Englishman.* 

Euty  IB  dMsammer  at  1701  a  pamphlet  so  entitled  iraa 
^  >b(Mi  the  streets  by  the  hawkers  of  news,  and  eagerly 
^>««fat  «p  St  the  work  of  De  Foe  ;  whoee  name  was  a  paas- 
f dR  to  popalaiity,  and  a  eonatant  souce  of  profit  to  per> 
«M  of  tbst  ikecriptwwa.  In  disavowing  the  performance, 
w^yski  with  becoming  Indignation  against  those  who 
pet)**!  nch  a  cheat  upon  the  public,  and  complains  that 
«■  saise  «as  hawked  about  the  street  in  erery  ballad; 
c«t  10  mUiA  this  aboae  to  the  world  as  often  as  it  oo- 
cvnt  U  tcDs  ns,  would  be  to  banter  himself,  and  impoee 
«»»« Us  friends;  "  sinoe  the  afanQitade  between  the  brats 
uddwbtkcn  win,  generally  speaking,  clear  him  of  the 
KudtL*  But,  thai  his  IHcnds  may  m  imposed  upon  as 
«HJa  »  poiribk,  he  aasnrea  them~-'«That  he  writes 
>™g  tatwhal  he  pnbUeiy  owns,  shows  his  Ikce  to,  and 
rriiiMitobe  Us.*  He  says  be  had  nerer  written  any- 
^  fcrtkehawfccn;  bnt  whaterer  of  his  nal  works  had 
^*cs  oM  to  the  streets  waa  pnrntad  by  worthless  printsrs, 
'**i<t  fkk-poekets,  who  get  money  just  aooat  as 
fwfras  ethsBi  do  on  Oe  hiipiway,  and  then  justify  it 
I  •ylse. 


I 


8  The  Comical  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 

Mumper,  Generalissimo  of  King  Charles  the 
Second's  Dogs.  By  Heliostropolis,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Emperor  of  the  Moon.  London: 
printed  in  the  year  1704.    6vo. 

9  DIctionarium    Sacrum    seu    Religiosum.     A 

Dictionary  of  all  Religions,  Ancient  and 
Mo4em }  whether  Jewish,  Pagan,  Christian,  or 
Mahometan.  More  particularly  comprehend- 
ing—  1.  The  Lives  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Authors  and  Propagators.  2.  The  respec- 
tive Divisions,  Sects,  and  Heresies.  S.  Not 
only  the  True,  but  False  Objects  of  Worship, 
such  as  Heathen  Gods,  Tools,  &c.  4  The  vari- 
ous  Ways  and  Places  of  Adoration.  5.  All  Reli- 
gious Orders  and  Communities.  6.  Sacred 
Rites,  Utensils,  and  Festivals.  7.  Distinct 
Offices  and  Functions.  8.  Rules,  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  &c.  London :  printed  for  James 
Knapton,  at  the  Crown,  in  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard.     1704.    8vo. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  embody  a  history  of  reli- 
gious oirinions  in  die  form  of  a  dictionary.  For  associ- 
ating the  name  of  De  Foe  with  this  work,  there  is  no  other 
eridence  than  public  renort  and  booksellos'  catalogues 
— both  very  doubtAil  authorities. 

10  Historical  Account  of  the  Principles  of  the 

Highflyers.     London.     170a 

11  A  True  State  of  the  Difference  between  Sir 

George  Rooke,  Rnt,  and^lUam  Colepeper, 
Esq. ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  between  Mr  Nathaniel  Denew,  Mr 
Robert  Britton,  and  Mr  Merriam,  before 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Holt,  Knt., 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  on  an  In- 
dictment for  the  Designs  and  Attempts 
therein  mentioned,  against  the  Life  of  the 
said  William  Colepeper,  on  behalf  of  the 
said  Sir  George  Rooke.  Sold  by  the  Book, 
sellers  of  London  and  Westminster.     1704. 

This  work  is  ascribed  to  De  Foe  by  Leslie,  in  his  Re- 
hearsals, but  wiAout  any  apparent  reason.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr  Colepeper  himself  was  the  author. 

12  The  Lay'Man*s  Sermon  upon  the  late  Storm ; 

held  forth  nt  an  honest  Coffee  House  Con- 

vcnticle.  Not  so  much  a  Jest  as  it  is  thought 

to  be.    4to.     1704. 

18  Coffee   House  Preachers ;  or.  High  Church 

Divinity  Corrected,  &c.  By  William  Smithies, 

junior.     London.     1706. 

There  is  no  xeason  to  suppose  but  that  this  work,  though 
certainly  in  the  manner  of  De  Foe,  was  written  by  the  per- 
son whose  name  is  attached  to  it 

14  The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  a  Scotchman.  Writ- 
ten by  Daniel  De  Foe,  in  Scotland.  London : 
printed  in  the  year  1707.    8vo.  pp.  8. 
The  ofa|ect  of  it  is  to  point  oat  the  adTontages  which 
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BeoUmd  fvooM  reap  fkom  the  Vnfcm.  ThcM  are  dispUyvd 
ta  the  tmit  donnl  style,  inferior  to  the  wont  of  De  Foe's 
pcTfonnaiifws,  and  It  Is  htehly  Improbable  tbat  he  had 
any  hand  whaterer  in  IL  The  hawken,  who  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  Tending  sudi  trash,  found  dieiraccoant  in  having 
die  name  of  a  writer  who  commanded  a  ready  sale  for 
their  goods* 

15  A   Diffcourse  concerning  Trouble   of  Mind, 

arisinff  from  sundry  Temptations.  Exem- 
plified in  the  Remarkable  Life  of  a  Private 
Gentleman ;  with  Reflections  thereon.  In 
Three  Parts.  Intended  to  awaken  the 
Presumptuous,  convince  the  Sceptick,  and 
encourage  tbe  Despondent.  Left  under  his 
own  Hand,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pub- 
lick  after  his  Decease.     London :  1706. 

A  second  edition  of  the  woHl  was  published,  three  years 
afterwards,  with  the  following  title,  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  known :  *  An  Account  of  some  Remarkable  Pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  a  Private  Gentleman ;  with  Reflections 
thereon.'  In  Three  Parts,  te.  Whether  De  Foe  had  any 
share  whatever  in  handing  these  pliers  to  the  world,  may 
be  questioned  very  mudi.  There  is  nothing  but  common 
report  to  warrant  the  supposition,  for  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  of  it  A  copy  of  the  work,  in  tfM  poeseesion  of 
Mr  Wilson,  ascribes  it  to  a  Dr  Woodcock.  The  Ute  Dr 
Hamilton  announced  it  to  be  the  experience  of  Sir  Wil" 
liam  Hamilton,  Physician  to  Queen  Anne. 

16  Vox  Dei,  Vox  PopulL     Being  Trae  Maxims 

of  Government,  &c.     London :  1709. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
next  year,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Judgment  of  Whole 
Kingdoms  and  Nations,'  ftc.,  by  which  it  is  now  generally 
known.  The  authorship  of  this  excellent  work  has  been 
sometimes  assigned  to  De  Foe;  It  is  doubtfiil,  but  Is  now 
generally  given  to  LordBomers. 

17  The    High  Church   Address  to  Dr  Henry 

Sacheverell,  for  the  Great  Service  he  has 
done  the  Established  Church  and  Kation. 
Wherein  is  shown  the  Justice  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  those  Gentlemen  who  have  en- 
couraged the  pulling  down  and  destroying 
those  Nurseries  of  Schism,  the  Presby- 
terian Meeting  Houses.  Submitted  to  the 
Consideration  of  all  good  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  London :  J.  Baker.  1710.  Price 
One  Penny. 

This  work  has  been  given  to  De  Foe,  but  he  ezpiMily 
denies  having  written  any  penny  pamphlets. 

18  Mars  stripped  of  his  Armour:  or,  the  Army 

displayed  in  all  its  true  Colours.     Contain- 

ing  the  Character  of  the  Army  In  general, 

and  the  various  Descriptions  of  Persons  of 

which  it  is  composed.     By  the  Author  of 

the  '  Wooden  World  Dissected.'    London : 

1709.    Bvo. 

This  work  is  ascribed  to  De  Foe  by  a  Ute  writer  of  his 
life,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  best  of  Us  satirical  perform- 
ances. But  whatever  merit  may  be  esslgned  to  it,  Ned 
Ward  has  the  best  daim  to  both  works. 

19  Memoirs   of  the  Lile   and  Adventures   of 

Signor  Rotelli,  at  the  Hague.  Giving  a 
particular  Account  of  his  Birth,  Education, 
Slavery,  Monastic  State,  Imprisonment  in 
the  Inqui^don  at  Rome,  and  the  different 
Figures  he  has  since  made,  as  well  in  Italy 
as  in  France  and  Holland.  Done  into  Eng- 
lish from  the  second  edition  of  the  French. 
London.    1709. 

RoselU  was  a  famous  gout  doctor  of  his  time,  and  is 
alluded  lo  as  such  hi  the  *Tatler.'  A  second  volume  was 
added  many  years  afterwards,  under  the  following  Utle : 
'A  Continuation  of  the  Life  and  Adventurse  of  Bignor 


Roaelli,  late  of  the  Hagne.'  A  Ibazth  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  published  by  J.  Osbom,  in  S  vols.  IIbm.  1 740.* 
A  cursory  glance  at  these  volumes  will  snlBdeatfy  satisfy 
the  reader  that  they  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  De  Foe. 

20  Faults  on  both  Sides.  An  Essay  upon  the 
original  Cause,  Progress,  and  mischievous 
Consequences  of  the  Factions  in  the  Nation, 
&C.     London:  1710. 


This  wok,  whidi  was  in  answer  to  Hoodlcy's  'Thoaghts 
ofan  Honest  Tory,'  and  in  delenoe  of  the  new  ministers, 
obtained  great  popularitr  at  the  time,  and  has  been  aa- 
cribedboChtoIiarleyandtoDeFoe;  but  probably  without 
any  Just  reason  in  either  case. 

21  Reasons   against   receiving  tbe    Pretender. 

Together  with  some  Enouiries  of  the  high- 
est Importance  to  Great  Britain.  London  : 
1710. 

lliere  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  ascribing  this 
work  to  De  Foe. 

22  Character  of  a  Modem  Addresser.    London. 

1710. 

A  half-sheet,  qnaito.  AdverCiaed  in  the  *  Hcview,'  May 
1.  Mr  Chalmers  has  inserted  it  in  the  List  of  De  Foe's 
supposed  writings.  It  was  reprinted  in  a  small  collection 
of  poems,  called  'Whig  and  Tory,  or  Wit  on  Both  Sides,' 
1713,  and  is  rather  a  satire  upon  De  Foe  and  his  politics ; 
so  that  unless  there  were  two  works  at  the  time  with  tbe 
same  title,  whidi  Is  not  Ukely,  De  Foe  can  have  no  claim 
to  It 

23  The  Secret  History  of  Arlus  and  Odolphus, 

Ministers  of  State  to  the  Empress  of  Grand- 
insula ;  in  which  are  discovered  the  laboured 
Artifices  formerly  used  for  tbe  Removal  of 
Arlus,  and  the  true  Causes  of  his  late  Re- 
storation, upon  the  Dismissal  of  Odolphus 
and  the  Quinquinvirnte.  Humbly  offered 
to  the  good  People  of  Grandinsula,  who  have 
not  yet  done  wondering  why  that  Princess 
would  change  so  notable  a  Ministry.  Printed 
in  the  year  1710. 

De  Foe  has  been  made  responsible  for  this  publication, 
but  certainly  without  any  Just  reason. 

24  The  History  of  Addresses. 

This  work,  so  genenllv  attributed  to  De  Foe,  of  whidi 
the  first  v<riume  appeared  In  a  fiirmer  year,  and  the  second 
in  1711,  was  the  work  of  Oldmixon,  who  expressly  claims 
it  In  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Press.' 

25  Hannibal  at  our  Gates,  or  the  Progress  of 

Jacobitism  in  the  present  Danger  of  the 
Pretender.    J.  Baker.     1712. 

There  does  not  appear  any  reason  for  giving  this  work 
to  our  author. 

26  A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 

mons to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  relating 

to  the  Bill  of  Commerce.    London.    1713. 

The  only  authority  for  ascribing  this  tract  to  De  Foe  ii 

that  of  Oldmizon,  who,  In  refermoe  to  our  author,  is  never 

to  be  relied  upon. 

27  Mercator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved.     Being 

Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  British 
Trade;  particulariy  as  it  respects  Holland, 
France,  and  the  Dutch  Barrier ;  the  Trade 
to  and  from  France;  the  Trade  to  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 


•  The  title  of  the  French  edition  la  as  follows :  *  Llnfor- 
tune  Napdlitaine :  ou  les  Aventures  dn  Signeur  Roselli. 
Qui  conUennent  1'  Histoirs  de  sa  noSssance,  de  son  escla- 
vage,  de  son  cUt  monastique,  de  sa  prison  dans  1*  Inaui- 
siUon,  et  des  dUTcrentes  figures  qu'U  a  fUtes  Unt  en  lulie. 

Su'en  Franco,  eten  Hollande.  Enriche  d'un  grand  nombre 
e  taillcs  dottces,  S  torn.    Snd  ed.  4  Paris,  Cbm  CUude   * 
Rapin,  Rue  Saint  Jaques.    1708.' 
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FUieiMt  of  NewfouDcDuid  and  Nova  Sootia, 
to  Great  BHtain,  l^  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Commerce,  lately  concluded  at  Utrecht. 

Tkft  ihrt  muBber  appmwl  upon  the  26th  of  liir,  1713, 
aid  it  eantiBiwd  to  be  published  three  tixnei  a  weel^  upon 
Tteidiji,  ThMfsdayB,  end  SaCnrdajB.    "  Thii  paper, "  mt* 
* — >r,  *'«paB  ita  fint  eppeeranee  abroad,  wm*  generally 
upon  the  diief  maai^r  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
~.^  «jthnr  Moore,  suppoied  to  be  aaaiated  by  thegenlui 
flf  Dr  DBvcaaat;  but  um  latter  eolemnly  diaowned  hia 
^Mnog  aay  aluuv  in  it:  and,  indeed«  It  was  sooa  after  db- 
os««r«d  to  be  the  prodtwtioa  of  an  ambidextrous,  meromanr 
•eribbier,  Daniel  De  Foe,  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
ebefbr  dds  dirty  yntrk  allowed  him  a  eooaiderable  weekly 
Mlsiy,  and  wiH»  laid  out  all  his  skill  in  punliag  Uie  axgu- 
■MK  by  Us  vdbese  lonhlBtry* ;  "  all  of  which  is  equally 
bkr  and  scvrriloiis.    Boyef's  aeoonnt,  howerer,  has  been 
copied  by  01<faaaixon,   with   incxeaied  Tirulenee.     This 
.    efHer  observes,  **Foe,  as  well  as  the  Loid-Treasursr,  had 
becB  a  nnk  ^vsbyterian,  and  their  genius  was  lo  near 
lUa,  dut  Harley  oonld  not  but  take  him  into  his  oonfl- 
dreee  ai  soon  as  he  got  acquainted  with  him.    He  was 
atesd  and  careased  by  that  mijg^  statesman,  who  ca^e 
'   bin,  as  that  aaeieenary  said  hlmseU;  to  the  value  of  one 
I   tboBsaad  ponads  in  one  year.    Foe's  btuiness,"  continues 
:   OldBixoii,  **waa  only  to  pnaile  the  cause  by  mereantile 
i   OBt  and  boM  sophistry,  which  sereral  eminent  merchants 
:   aad  odiers  beii«  apprised  thereof,  thev  desired  Bir  Henry 
Msitia^bailiffof  Sovthwarfc,  an  Inaenious,  Judicious  man, 
I  iDpttbhshap^cr  called  *  The  British  Merchant,'  which 
.  aoBs  oat  cwiee  a  week,  wherein,  with  pfaun  reason  and 
'   iacaolested  mattaxa  of  fhct,  he  exposed  the  fallaciei,  blun- 
<   fcn,  iaoansisteBctea,  sad  ignorance  of  the  hireling  *Mer^ 
I   latar.'  faisomnidi  that   at  leiMth  the  thoughts  of  true 
f  tMnnm  shfrnrnmimnTT,  which  at  first  was  represented 
,   la  bt  the  dlbcts  of  discontent  and  fkctioo,  as  was  hinted  in 
I  ibc  Qneen'a  speech,  appeared  to  be  the  universal  sense  of 
■IIiT^sn.'*t 
Tiadal,  IbllovtBg  the  wrltait  above-mentioned,  luunes 
I  Be  Foe  at  once  as  the  author  of  'Mereator.'    He  says, 
"The  treaty  was  t©  be  supported  at  aay  rale ;  the  persons 
eenaeined  in  maktiw  it  either  could  not  or  would  not  see 
ftev  oustake ;  and  the  nation  was  to  be  convinced  that, 
dmwgh  their  great  skill  hi  trade,  they  had  made  an  excel- 
I   kattzesty  of  commerce.    To  these  ends,  Daniel  De  Foe 
>   v«  anoloyed ;  thoufrii  in  a  weekly  paper,  published  eome 
jesn  befetc,  eaOcd  Uie  *  Review,*^  he  nad  verv  often  eon- 
faancd  the  French  trade,  as  detrimental  to  this  kingdom. 
He  sadotook,  however,  the  cause  now,  and  published  a 
paper  thiiee  a  week,  by  the  title  of  'Mereator,   ftc.    In 
I    ttm  paper  he  nadertook  to  prove  that  the  trade  to  France, 
'    tbotfh  contrary  to  all  experienoe,  had  always  been  bene- 
ftdal  to  thii  Uagdam,  and  would  be  so  agdn,  u^  the 
fcotof  dw  treaty.     And,  as  he  had  the  art  of  writug  very 
piaUMy,  and  those  who  employed  him  and  furnished  him 
inth  ■»— IfitW  had  the  command  of  all  public  papers  In 
Ae  Omom-house,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  miechicf,  cnedally  among  such  as  were  unskilled  in 
'   tndc,  and  at  we  same  time  very  ftmd  €f  French  wines, 
'   vbkh  it  was  then  a  crime  to  be  against}  ^^ 

Of  the  'Britiah  Merchant,'  set  on  foot  in  opposition 
ie  'Mctcator,'  Tindal  has  given  the  following  account: 
•♦  Sereial  iagenfons  merchaate  of  long  experience,  and  well 
I  iliaad  hi  trade.  Joined  together  to  contradict  the  imposi- 
'  tioai  of  this  writer.  They  knew  he  had  many  heads,  besides 
the  advaat^e  of  public  papen  to  help  him,  and  therefore 
Ihm^  the  publication  of  a  Joint  weekly  paper  the  most 
fcsiOle  way  to  eonfttte  Um.  and  eet  our  trade  in  a  dear 
SgiU,  becaase  they  were  sensible  that  it  was  impoeslble  for 
■ay  man  to  be  master  of  so  much  experience  aa  was  re- 
foind  toflanish  materials  from  so  many  different  branches 
•fear  trade  rnwooU  be  touched  upon  in  tills  debate.  The 
pner  dtey  pnbUahed  was,  in  opposition  to  Daniel  De  Foes 
meT called 'The  British  MenSiant;  or  Commerce  Fre- 
a  pnbliihed  twice  a  week.  The  pereon  to 
lie  was  diielly  obliged  for  this  paper,  and 
reatest  hand  &  it,  was  Henry  Maitfai,  who 
BMde  Iaspeetor-<3eneral  of  the  Exports 
He  wss  avlsted  by  Sir  Charles  Cooke, 
-^.wi».,  — «./waids  made  CoBuniseioner  of  Trade ;  Sir 
Thsnbie  Jaaaen,  Bart,  Jaaies  Milner.  Theodore  Torrisao, 
Jmhaa  Gee,  Chriatopher  Haynes,  David  Martin,  mer- 
chants; and  Chaites  Klnfc  who  afterwards  collected  and 
riMiaiad  Aoae  papers.  Lord  Halifut  and  General  Stan- 
hope hMl  Ukewiae  a  considerable  share  in  the  maai«ement 


*  Boyct'a  Queen  Anne,  p.  633. 
t  Oldmixoa's  England,  lU,  519. 
I  Tiadal's  Kngland,  iv,  315. 


of  this  paper,  which  had  so  great  an  eShet,  that  the  thoughts 
of  the  Whigs  about  commerce,  which  at  fliat  were  repre- 
eented  as  the  result  of  discontent  aud  spirit  of  party, 
appeared  to  be  the  universal  sense  of  all  traders.  **  y 
Mr  Chalmers,  whose  Judgment  wUl  be  most  approved, 

S'ves  the  true  history  and  character  of  these  papers.  "The 
St  'Mereator,'"  says  he,  *' was  published  on  .the  26th  of 
May,  1713,  the  last  on  the  2(Hh  of  July,  1714 ;  and  thev 
were  written  by  WilUam  Brown  and  his  aaiistanta,  with 
great  knowledge,  great  strength,  and  great  sweetness, 
considering  how  much  par^  then  embittered  every  com> 
position.  The  'British  Merchant,*  which  opposed  the 
*  Mereator,'  and  which  was  compiled  by  Henry  Martin  and 
his  associates,  has  fewer  facts,  less  argument,  and  more 
thctiousness.  It  benn  on  the  Ist  of  August  1713,  and 
ended  the  27th  of  July,  1714.  I  have  spoken  of  both  from 
my  own  convictions,  without  regarding  the  declamations 
which  have  continued  to  pervert  the  public  opinion  from 
that  epoch  to  the  present  times.  De  Foe  was  struck  at  in 
the  third  number  of  the  'British  Merchant,'  and  plainly 
mentioned  in  the  fourth.  "  Mr  Daniel  DeFoe  mav  change 
his  name  £rom  *  Review'  to  *  Mereator,'  fh>m  '  Mfacator' 
to  any  other  title,  yet  stfll  his  singular  genius  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished by  hisinimiUble  way  of  writing."  This  personal 
sarcasm  was  introduced  to  supply  deficiency  of  facts,  or 
weakness  of  reasoning.  When  Charles  King  re-published 
the  '  British  Merchant '  in  volumes,  among  various  changes 
he  expunged,  with  other  personalities,  the  name  of  De 
Foe."  I  He,  however,  persisted  in  attributing  *  Mereator' 
"  to  a  hireling  writer  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  '  Review ; ' 
and  Anderson,  copying  from  him,  goes  still  further  In  his 
'Chronologv  of  Commerce,'  aad  makes  De  Foe  the  "hire- 
ling writer^  of  '  Mereator,'  and  other  papen,  in  favour  of 
the  BMnch  treaty  of  trade.  But  aa  Mr  Chalmers  observes, 
"we  can  now  judge  with  the  impartiality  of  arbitratora. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  living  challenge  and  the 
death-bed  declaration  of  De  Foe ;  on  the  other,  the  mere 
surmise  and  unauthorised  assertion  of  King,  Anderson,  and 
others,  who  detract  from  their  own  veracity  by  their  own 
factiousness  or  foolery.  It  is  surely  time  to  free  ourselves 
i^rom  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  to  disregard  the  sound 
of  names  as  much  as  the  fklsehoods  of  party."  V 

28  Les  Soupirs  de  la  Grande  Bretagne ;  or,  the 

Groans  of  Great  Britain.     London.    1713. 
Price  Is. 

29  Secret  History  of  One  Year.  London.  1714. 
90  An  Account  of  the  Condttct  of  Robert  Earl  of 

Oxford.     1715. 

81  Impeachment,  or,  No  Impeachment.     Lon- 

don.   1716. 

82  FoHy  and  Vanity  of  Impeaching.    London. 

1715.  ^      , 

83  The  Triennial  Bill  impartially  sUted.     Lon- 

don. 1716. 
This  work  has  been  attributed  to  De  Foe,  but  Mr  Chal- 
mers is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  his.  Boyer 
insults  our  author  for  it  in  his  *  PoUtical  SUte,'  aad  says 
that  all  the  arguments  against  the  bill  were  frilly  conftitod 
"by  the  ingenious  and  judicious  Joseph  Addison,  Esq.* 
Upon  this  important  sulject  many  persons,  equally  judi- 
cious, have  thought  differently. 

84  Secret  Memours  of  a  Treasonable  Conference 

at  Somerset  House.     London.     1717. 
35  A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Wal- 

pole.     1717. 
86  Some  National  Grievances  represented.  1717. 

37  What  if  the  Swedes  should  come?    With 

some  Thoughte  about  keeping  the  Army  on 

Foot,  whether  they  come  or  not.     London. 

1717. 

This  work,  perhaps  mora  from  the  Ukeneu  of  the  title 
to  that  of  one  of  his  former  pieces  than  from  any  walghtiar 
consideration,  has  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  De  Foe. 

88  An  Argument  proving  that  the  Design  of 
Employing  and  Ennobling  Foreigners,  Is  a 
TreasoDAble  Conspiracy  against  the  Consti- 
tution,   Dangerous   to    the   Kingdom,    an 


n  Tiadal's  England,  iv,  316. 

f  Life  of  DeFoe,  p.  39.  _„,w^.      j 

%  De  Foe's  own  statement  upon  the  sah)ect  will  be  found 
in  his  'Appeal  toHonour  and  Justice.' 
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Affront  to  the  Nobility  of  Scotland  in  parti- 
cular,  and  dishonourable  to  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  in  general.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix; wherein  an  Insolent  Pamphlet, 
entitled  '  The  Anatomy  of  Great  Britain,' 
is  Anatomised ;  and  its  design  and  author 
detected  and  exposed,  ttondon.  1717. 
8vo.     pp.  102. 

Boyer,  in  his  '  Political  8tat0,'  aacribes  thia  work  alao  to 
De  Foe,  and  as  such  it  was  replied  to  by  Toland,  the 
author  of  '  The  State  Anatomy.'  in  a  second  part  of  that 
work,  in  which  he  f^quently  points  to  De  Foe  by  name, 
and  handles  him  with  great  serexity  as  his  supposed  an- 
tagonist ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  fully  appa- 
rent from  the  r^inder  of  his  former  adrersaoTi  who 
published  *  A  Further  Argument  against  Ennobliiatg  Fo- 
reigners,' in  which  the  writer  acquaints  Toland,  that  in 
seeking  for  an  author  to  fight  with,  he  had  dressed  up  a 
man  of  straw ;  and  "  finding  it  greatlx  to  his  purpose,  that 
De  Foe,  author  of  '  The  True-Bom  Englishman,'  should 
pass  for  the  author  of  the  '  Argument  against  Ennobling 
Foreigners,'  he  has  singled  him  out,  and  fallen  upon  him 
in  a  most  merciless  manner.  Ue  has  recommended  him  to 
the  revenge  of  his  foreigners,  and  to  the  resentment  of  the 
government  He  has  exposed,  ridiculed,  bantered,  and  in 
a  word,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  murthered  the  man ;  and  yet 
all  this  while,  this  roan,  as  I  find,  was  no  more  author  of 
this  book  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Nay,  as  I  hear,  for  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  man,  he  has  been  sick  in  his  bed 
all  the  while.  In  carrying  on  this  tragi-comedy,  he  takes 
care  to  summon  for  evidence  all  that  this  De  Foe  has  said 
upon  the  same  subject,  in  his  pamphlets  and  poems  for- 
merly written,  and  to  dinfiront  this  with  what  I  have  said 
now.  Mr  Toland  hith  taken  a  wrong  aim,  and 
charged  a  man  falsely  with  writing  a  book  who  really  has 
no  concern  in  it,  or  about  it"  In  another  place  the  writer 
says,  "  If  Mr  Baker,  the  publisher,  were  not  Just  at 
the  point  of  death,  while  this  is  at  the  press,  a  particular 
account  of  that  part  would  be  given ;  but  it  is  none  of  my 
business  to  vindicate  De  Foe,  however  injuriously  he  may 
be  treated.**  Toland  had  charged  De  Foe  with  being  a 
writer  in  Mercurius  Politicua,  but  without  any  real  founda- 
tion. 

38  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  Lord  Viscount 
Townsnend.     1717. 

40  The  History  of  the  Press-yard;  or  a  brief 

AccouEtt  of  the  Customs  and  Ceremonies 

that  are  put  in  practice,  and  tp  be  met  with 

in  that  ancient  Repository  of  living  Bodies, 

called  his  Majesty's  Gaol  of  Newgate,  in 

London.     London.     1717. 

This  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  rebel  jMrisoners 
during  their  confinement  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
one  of  their  own  class,  who  was  chamber-fellow  with  yovmg 
Bottair  in  Newgate ;  so  that  De  Foe  can  have  no  preten- 
sions to  the  authorship. 

41  Minutes  of  the   Negociations  of   Monsieur 

Mesnager,  at  the  Court  of  England,  towards 
the  Close  of  the  last  Reign,  &c.  Written  by 
himself,  and  done  out  of  Prench.     London. 
1717. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work,  printed  for  J.  Roberts, 
was  published  in  1796.    There  is  nothing  but  traditional 
authority  for  ascribing  this  work  to  De  Foe,  and  iU  internal 
character  affords  Just  reason  for  believing  that  it  has  no 
solid   foundation.    Although   pretending  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  it  was  composed  in  England,  but 
not  by  the  French  agent  named  in  the  title.    It  contains 
a  curious  narrative  of  the  secret  intrigues  that  brought 
about  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  bearing  uoon  the  foce  of  it 
every  mark  of  authentici^ ;  and  as  such  it  has  been  ap- 

fealed  to  by  most  of  our  historians.  Savage,  in  his  satire 
On  False  Historians,'  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  book  calculated 
to  viliiy  the  administration  in  the  four  last  yean  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign ; "  and  pronounose  it  a  forgery. 

"  Some  usurp  names — an  English  garreteer 
From  minutes  forged,  is  Monsieur  Mesnager." 

Oldmixon,  in  his  reply  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  p.  7,  ex- 
prrssly  says  that  Mesnajser's  negodation  was  written  by  De 
Foe,  and  that  he  composed  it,  "  by  direction  or  encourage- 
ment of  the  quondam  trewuier.  Harley,  who  couW  not 


but  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  described."  This 
writer,  however,  is  so  often  mistaken  in  his  representations 
of  things,  that  no  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  testi- 
mony. Beyer's  Political  State,  Vol.  XlII,  June  K17.  p. 
631,  contains  the  following  passage: — "As  for  the  forger 
of  Monsieur  Mesnager's  minutes,  whom  I  have  promised  to 
point  out,  I  shall  acquaint  my  readers,  that  in  the  general 
opinion,  to  which  I  easily  subscribe,  be  is  the  same  I  had 
not  long  ago  (see  Political  State  for  February,  1716.  and 
1717,  p.  123)  occasion  to  deecribe  as  a  scribbler  (Triuin 
Literatum)  famous  for  writing  upon,  for,  and  against  all 
manner  of  persons,  subjects,  and  parties,  a  description 
which  perfectly  answers  his  character.  This  man  has  for- 
merly put  his  name  to  some  of  his  low  productions ;  but 
having  been  stigmatised  by  an  ignominjous  punishment, 
he  has  «ince  concealed  it  with  all  possible  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  prostituted  his  pen  to  the  vilest  purposes. 
He  was  thought  a  fit  tool  for  the  designs  in  hand  by  those 
who  had  the  administration  of  affairs  during  the  four  last 
Tears  of  the  last  reign ;  who,  among  other  dirty  work,  put 
him  upon  writing  a  weekly  paper,  called  '  Mercator,'  cal- 
culated to  nrocure  an  easy  passage  to  a  bill,  bv  which  a 
great  branch  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  to  have  been 
given  up.  The  beneficence  of  his  masters,  and  in  particular 

of  the  £ of  O— — ,  enabled  him  to  repair  and  beautify 

his  habitation  at  Newington,  where  he  had  set  up  his  forge 
of  politics  and  scandal,  from  which,  for  these  six  years 
past,  he  supplies  monthly,  often  weekly,  the  publishers  in 
and  about  Paternoster  row.  To  this  famous  writer  we  are, 
among  other  learned  lucubrations,  indebted  for — 1.  The 
Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff,  in  three  pattt.  2.  A 
Secret  History  of  One  Year.  3.  Advice  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  two  important  Questions — I. 
What  they  ought  to  expect  fh>m  the  King.  II.  How  they 
ought  to  behave  to  him.  4.  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Oxford.  5.  Impeachment,  or  no  Impeach- 
ment 6.  The  Folly  and  Vanity  of  Impeaching.  7.  An 
Account  of  the  Two  Ni^iU'  Court  at  Greenwii^    8.  An 

Account  of  a  Conference  at  S 1  House.    9.  A  Letter 

from  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Walpole.  10.  Some 
National  Grievances  represented.  11.  An  Argument 
against  Employing  and  Ennobling  Foreigners.  12.  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  Lcvd  Viscount  Townsend.  13. 
Mercurius  Politicus ;  or,  Monthly  Scandal  upon  the  present 
Oovnnment.  14 ;  and  lastly.  Minutes  of  the  N^ociations 
of  Monsieur  Mesnager.  That  this  last  doughty  piece  came 
fhmi  the  same  forge  with  the  rest,  will  immediotelv  appear 
to  any  one  who  shall  take  the  pains  to  consider  the  loo&e 
style  and  long-winded  spinnizig  way  of  writing,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  the  productions  of  this  celebrated  author,"  &c. 
In  the  following  month  (Jul^  1717)  of  '  Beyer's  Political 
State,'  at  the  end  is  the  following  passage  :->"  I  shall  con 
dude  with  acquainting  my  readers,  that  whervU,  in  the 
last  Journal  for  the  month  of  June,  1717,  page  631.  I  h  id 
said,  that  in  the  general  opinion,  to  which  I  eully  «u*>- 
scribed,  the  forger  of  Monsieur  Mesnager's  minutes  was  a 

Eerson  I  had  not  long  before  occasion  to  describe  as  a  scrtb- 
ler,Triiun  Literatum,  &c.  One  De  Foe  thinking  himself  the 
person  meant  by  me,  has  lately  in  print  denied  himself  to 
be  the  author  of  the  said  forgery,  which,  therefore,  must 
look  out  for  a  father.  This  is  all  Uie  answer  I  shall  return 
to  the  scurrilities  plentiAilly  bestowed  on  me,  upon  that 
idle  pretence  in  a  long  advertisement  lately  published ;  for 
I  shall  never  descend  so  low  as  to  enter  the  Billingsgate 
lists  either  with  branded  De  Foe,  or  any  other  scribbler  of 
that  stamp." 

Great  political  warmth  of  fjeelinc  seems  to  have  existed 
between  Boyer  and  De  Foe,  which,  to  the  credit  of  the 
former,  subsided  by  the  fcdlowing  printed  account  of  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  the  *Politica]  State'  for  April,  I73I  : 
"About  the  end  of  this  month  died  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe, 
sen.,  a  person  well  known  for  his  numerous  and  various 
writinn ;  by  some  of  which  it  appears  that  he  had  a  good 
natural  genius,  and  he  was  generally  looked  on  as  a  man 
I  who  thoroughly  understood  the  theory  of  trade,  and  the 
true  interest  of  this  nation ;  but  he  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  much  taken  notice  of  by  any  minister  of  state, 
so  that  he  got  but  little  by  his  knowledge." 

42  Some  Persons  Vindicated  against  the  Author 

of  the  Defection.     London.     1717. 
The  author  was  probably  R.  Walpole. 

43  Remarks  upon  Febrifugium  Magnum.    1722 

44  Flagellum;  or,  a  Dry  Answer  to  Dr  Hun- 

cocke.     ]  723. 

45  The    Comical   Pilgrim ;    or.   Travels   of   n 

Cyhick    Philosopher    through    the     most 
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Wicked  Pirtiof  the  World;  namely,  Eog- 
liod,  Wales,    Scotland,  Ireland,  and  HoU 
land,  &C.     Loudon.     1729. 
A  anvxy  t^MJuem  at  this  work  will  be  lafBdeat  to  ibow 
tfc«:D»  Foe  coold  not  hArt  been  the  author. 

46  A  Spy  upon  the  Conjuror ;  or,  a  Collection 
of  surprising  Stories;  with  Names,  Places, 
ind  particular  Circumstances  relating  to  Mr 
Duncan  Campbell,  commonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man ;  and  the 
astonishing  Penetration  and  Merit  of  his  Pro- 

doetioaa.     Written  to  my  Lord ,  by  a 

Lady,  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years  past, 
has  made  it  her  business  to  observe  all 
Transactions  in  the  Life  and  Conversation 
of  Mr  Campbell.  London:  sold  by  Mr 
Campbeli,  at  the  Green- Hatch,  Bucking, 
bam  Courty  Whitehall;  and  at  Burton's 
Coflee  House,  Charing  Cross.     1724.    8vo. 

pp.  25a 

li  aD  the  tabaaqaant  editioiu  the  name  of  Mn  Eliaa  Hay- 
v-nd.  the  aovcllst,  appears  on  the  title  page,  and  there 
ioHDot  nem  asyieaaoa  finr  depriTing  hor  of  the  author- 
liupofthe  vDtk. 

17  The  Dumb  Projector.  Being  a  surprising 
Aceoont  of  a  Trip  to  Holland,  made  by  Mr 
Dancan  Connpbell.  With  the  Manner  of 
bis  Reception  and  Behaviour  there.  As 
tlso  the  variooB  and  diverting  Occurrences 
that  happened  on  his  Departure.  London  : 
printed  for  W.  Ellis  and  others.  1725.  8vo. 
pp.  40.     Price  6d 

46  The  Friendly  Daemon ;  or,  the  Generous  Ap- 
parition. Being  a  true  Narrative  of  a  mira- 
coloos  Cure*  newly  performed  upon  that 
fsmous  Deaf  and  Dumb  Gentleman,  Dr 
Duncan  Campbell,  by  a  familiar  Spirit  that 
sppeared  to  him  in  a  White  Surplice,  like  a 
Cathedral  Singing- Boy.  London:  printed 
sad  sold  by  J.  Roberts,  hi  Warwick  lane. 
17a& 


If,  by  our  Mates,  ipiriti  we  peiceiTe, 
Or  ttom  the  strength  of  fancy,  we  belieTe, 
No  fault  do  we  commit  that  merits  blame. 
If  to  the  public  we  repeat  the  same. 
For,  wheuer  by  our  eyes,  we  spectres  see 
Or  by  a  second  sight,  we  must  agree. 
Things  are  to  us  as  they  appear  to  be. 

Thene  works  would  also  appear  to  be  the  productions  of 
Mrs  Haywood. 

49  Tour    through    the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

1725. 
By  Mackay,  the  author  of  '  The  Journey  through  Eng- 
Undf'  already  referred  to. 

50  The  Four  Years*  Voyages  of  Captain  Roberts. 

Loudon.     1726. 

nils  work,  of  which  there  was  a  new  edition  in  ISlfi,  was 
written,  in  all  probability,  by  Chetwood.  the  author  of 
'  The  Adrentures  of  Captain  Robert  BoyW 

51  Dissectio   Mentis  Humanm;  or,  a    Satyric 

Essay  on  Modem  Critics,  Stage  and  Epic 
Poets,  Translators,  Drolls,  111- Repute,  Bu- 
rials, Great  Guns  and  Gunpowder,  Physi- 
cians, Sleep,  Politicians,  Patrons,  Necessity, 
Philosophers,  Prophets,  Conjurors,  Witches, 
Astrologers,  Stars,  Gypsies,  Cunning  Men, 
Physiognomy,  Giants,  Human  Complexious, 
Fictitious  Beings,  Elves  or  Fairies,  Appa- 
ritions, Men  of  Busine&s,  Wealth,  Pride  and 
Avarice,  Virtue  and  Sense,  Courage,  Honour, 
Education,  Conversation,  Travail,  a  Vicious 
Taste,  a.  City  and  Country  Life,  Flattery, 
Law,  Custom  and  Reason,  Free- Thinking, 
Religion,  Priestcraft,  Publick  Justice,  Learn- 
ing and  Learned  Men,  Curious  Arts,  Lovo 
and  Friendship,  Ambition, Troth,  Greatness, 
and  Life.  London  :  printed  for  T.  Warner, 
1730.    Svo.  pp.  100. 

52  Life    of   Mrs    Christian    Davis,    otherwise 

Mother  Ross.     London.    1740. 

The  idea  that  this  is  the  production  of  De  Foe  has  hma 
since  been  abandoned  by  every  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  sutdect. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  formaJitj  of  a  preface  to  tbia  little  book  might  have  been  yeiy  weQ  omittedy 
I  if  it  were  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  inquisitiye  people^  who^  I  foresee,  will 
be  ^  to  make  objections  against  the  reality  of  the  narratiye. 

Indeed,  the  public  has  too  often  been  imposed  upon  by  fictitious  stories,  and  some 
of  a  Tery  late  date,  so  that  I  think  myself  obliged  by  the  usual  respect  which  is  paid 
to  ondid  and  impartial  readers,  to  acquaint  them,  by  way  of  introduction,  with  what 
tiiey  are  to  expect,  and  what  they  may  depend  upon,  and  yet  with  this  caution  too,  that 
it  is  an  indication  of  ill  nature  or  ill  manners,  if  not  both,  to  pry  into  a  secret  that's 
iodostriottsly  concealed. 

Howerer,  that  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  on  my  part,  I  do  hereby  assure  the 
reader,  that  the  papers  from  whence  the  following  sheets  were  extracted,  are  now  in 
town,  in  the  custody  of  a  person  of  unquestionable  reputation,  who.  111  be  bold  to  say, 
will  not  only  be  ready,  but  proud,  to  produce  them  upon  a  good  occasion,  and  that 
I  Uunk  18  as  much  satisfsiction  as  the  nature  of  this  case  requires. 

As  to  the  performance,  it  can  signify  little  now  to  make  an  apology  upon  that 
aeooimt,  any  further  than  this,  that  if  the  reader  pleases,  he  may  take  notice  that 
wbit  he  has  now  before  him  was  collected  from  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  most  of 
which  were  writ  in  short-hand,  and  very  ill-digested.  Howerer,  this  may  be  relied 
upon,  that  though  the  language  is  something  altered,  and  now  and  then  a  word  thrown 
in  to  help  the  expression,  yet  strict  care  has  been  taken  to  speak  the  author's  mind, 
>nd  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  meaning  of  the  originaL  For  the  design,  I  think 
there's  nothing  need  be  said  in  vindication  of  that.  Here's  a  dumb  philosopher  intro- 
dnoed  to  a  vricked  and  d^enerate  generation,  as  a  proper  emblem  of  virtue  and 
nonhty ;  and  if  the  world  could  be  persuaded  to  look  upon  him  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  and  then  to  copy  after  him,  the  Editor  has  gained  his  end,  and  would 
flunk  himself  sufficiently  recompensed  for  his  present  trouble. 
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Past  L 

Amoxq  the  nniy  ftnmge  and  mrpridng  events 
tte  hdp  to  fin  the  accoonti  of  this  last  oeDtory, 
1  kflov  anw  that  merit  more  an  entire  credit,  or 
oc  Bore  fit  to  be  preserved  and  handed  to  pos- 
toitf.  than  those  I  nm  now  going  to  lay  b&re 
tkpublie. 

Dksost  CaoKKB,  the  saMect  of  the  following 
ttmOft,  was  bom  at  a  little  hamlet,  near  St 
Cobab^ia  Cornwall,  on  the  S9th  of  May  1660, 
bas|tbeday  and  yearin  which  Kfaig  Chariestbe 
Sceoed  was  restored.  Hisparents  were  of  mean 
otnetian,  but  honest,  indnstrioos  people,  and 
•ell  bdoved  hi  their  ne^bonrfaood.  Hisihther's 
dMboiiness  was  to  worit  at  the  thi  ndnes;  hii 
■other  Mayed  at  home  to  look  after  the  children, 
tf  vUdi  they  had  sereral  living  at  the  same 
ti^e^  Ov  DielLory  was  the  youi^est,and  being 
bttindtly  cfafld,  bad  always  a  double  portion  of 
ber  care  and  tendemeis. 

kwii  upwards  of  three  years  beibre  it  was 
nravcredthat  he  was  bom  dumb,  the  know- 
""^flf  which  at  first  gave  hii  mother  great  un- 
wBea.  bnt  finding  soon  after  that  he  had  his 
wB^and an  his  other  senses  to  the  greatest 
pn^Ntion,  her  wrfef  began  to  abate,  and  she 
laired  to  have  bim  brooght  up  as  well  as  their 
<fR«Bitaaees  and  his  capacity  would  permit 

At  he  grew,  notwithstanding  his  want  of 
ytch,he  every  dny  gave  some  instance  of  a 
^y  gcnin^  and  a  genius  much  superior  to  the 
ttsatiy  efaiUrea,  insomuch  that  several  gentle- 
M  io  the  ac^bonrhood  took  pmlicular  notice 
oNdB,  and  would  often  caU  him  JUttoratum 
Acft, and  give  Idm  money,fte. 

What  he  came  to  be  e^t  years  of  age^  his 
■>tW  agreed  with  a  person  fai  the  neit  vfllage, 
te  teach  him  to  reml  and  write,  both  which,  fai 
5Tf7  ilwrt  time,  he  acquiied  to  inch  per- 
Moe.  cepedany  the  latter,  that  he  not  only 
l^ght  hii  own  brothers  and  sisters,  but  likewise 
**y^ywMgg>sn  and  women  in  the  neighbour- 
M,  which  often  brought  hbn  fai  smafi  sums, 
*iieh  he  always  laid  out  in  such  necenaries  as 
Wttoodmosthiaeedof. 

httds  etale  be  cmitimied  tffl  he  was  about 
|"^f  Md  thin  he  began  to  reflect  how  scan- 
JwMftwas  for  a  young  man  of  his  age  and 
*W"ntanees  to  live  Idle  at  home,  and  so  re- 
wm  to  go  wfth  his  lather  to  the  mines,  to  try 
■  he  eould  get  sonethbig  towards  the  support  of 


jmniself  and  the  famUy;  but  behig  of  a  tender 
constitotioo,  and  often  sick,  he  soon  perceived 
that  sort  of  business  was  too  hard  for  him,  so 
was  forced  to  return  home  and  continue  in  his 
former  station ;  upon  which  he  grew  exceeding 
melancholy,  whicn  his  mother  observing,  Ate 
comforted  him  in  the  best  manner  sbe  could, 
teUing  him  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
her  away,  she  had  something  left  in  store  for 
him,  which  would  preserve  him  against  public 
want 

This  kind  assurance  from  a  mother  whom  he 
so  deariy  loved  gave  him  some,  though  not  an 
entire  satisfaction;  however,  he  resolves  to  ac- 
quiesce under  it  tiU  Providence  should  order 
something  for  him  more  to  his  content  and  ad- 
vantage, which,  in  a  short  time,  happened  ac- 
cording to  his  wish.     The  manner  was  thus  :— 

One  Mr  Owen  Parry,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of 
good  repute,  coming  fit>m  Bristol  to  Padstow, 
a  little  seaport  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
near  the  place  where  Dickory  dwelt,  and  hear- 
ing much  of  this  dumb  man's  perfections,  would 
needs  have  him  sent  for ;  and  finding,  by  his 
significant  gestures  and  all  outward  appearances, 
that  he  much  exceeded  the  character  that  the 
country  gave  of  him,  took  a  mighty  liking  to 
him,  insomuch  that  he  told  him,  if  he  would 

fo  with  him  into  Pembrokeshire,  he  would  be 
ind  to  him,  and  take  care  of  him  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

This  kind  and  unexpected  oflTer  was  so  wel- 
come to  poor  Dickory,  that  without  any  further 
consideration,  he  got  a  pen  and  ink  and  writ  a 
note,  and  in  a  verv  handsome  and  submissive 
manner  returned  him  thanks  for  his  favour, 
assuring  him  he  would  do  his  best  to  continue 
and  improve  it ;  and  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
wait  upon  him  whenever  he  should  be  pleased 
to  command. 

To  shorten  the  account  as  much  as  possible, 
all  things  were  conduded  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction, and  in  about  a  fortnight's  time  they  set 
forward  for  Wales,  where  Dickorv,  notwithstand- 
ing his  dumbness,  behaved  himself  with  so  much 
diijgenoe  and  aifabilit^,  that  he  not  only  gained 
the  love  of  the  Ikmily  where  he  lived,  but  of 
everybody  round  bim. 

In  this  station  he  continued  tOl  the  death  of 
his  master,  which  happened  about  twenty  years 
afterwards ;  in  aU  which  time,  as  has  been  con- 
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firmed  by  leveral  of  the  famfly,  be  was  never 
obiervedto  be  anyways  disguiied  by  drinkiog, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  follies  and  irregu- 
larities incident  to  servants  in  gentlemen's  houses. 
On  the  contrary,  when  he  bad  any  spare  time,  his 
constant  custom  was  to  retire  with  some  good 
book  into  a  private  place  within  call,  and  there 
employ  himself  in  reading,  and  then  writing  down 
his  observations  upon  what  he  read. 

After  the  death  of  his  master,  whose  loss 
afflicted  him  to  the  last  degree,  one  Mrs  Mary 
Mordant,  a  gentlewoman  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  and  a  very  good  fortune,  took  him  into  her 
service,  and  carried  him  with  her,  first  to  Bath, 
and  then  to  Bristol,  where,  after  a  lingering  dis- 
temper, which  continued  for  about  four  years, 
she  died  likewise. 

Upon  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  Dickonr  grew 
again  exceeding  melancholy  and  disconsolate ;  at 
length,  reflecting  that  death  is  but  a  common 
debt  which  all  mortals  owe  to  nature,  and  must 
be  paid  sooner  or  later,  he  became  a  little  better 
satisfied,  and  so  determines  to  get  together  what 
be  had  saved  in  his  service,  and  then  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  and  Uiere  finish  his  life  In 
privacy  and  retirement. 

Having  been,  as  has  been  mentioned,  about 
twenty-four  years  a  lervant,  and  having,  in  the 
interim,  received  two  legacies,  viz.,  one  of  thirty 
pounds,  left  him  by  his  master,  and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds  by  bis  mistress,  and  being  always 
very  frugal,  be  hod  got  by  him  in  the  whole  up- 
wards of  sixty  pounds.  "This,"  thinks  he, 
'*  with  prudent  management,  will  be  enough  to 
support  me  as  long  as  I  live,  and  so  TQ  e*en  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  future  business,  and  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Cornwall,  and  there  find 
out  some  safe  and  solitary  retreat,  where  I  may 
have  liberty  to  meditate  and  make  my  melan- 
choly observations  upon  the  several  occurrences 
of  human  life.** 

This  resolution  prevailed  so  flu-,  that  no  time 
was  let  slip  to  get  everything  in  readiness  to  go 
with  the  first  ship.  Am  to  his  money  he  always 
kept  that  locked  up  by  bfan,  unless  he  sometimes 
lent  it  to  a  IHend  without  interest,  for  he  had  a 
mortal  hatred  to  all  sorts  of  usury  or  extortion. 
His  books,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  some  of  them  very  good  ones,  together 
with  his  other  equipage,  he  got  packed  up,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  agahist  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

In  a  few  days  he  heard  of  a  vessel  bound  to 
Padstow,  the  very  port  he  wished  to  go  to,  being 
within  four  or  five  mfles  of  the  place  where  he 
was  bom.  When  he  came  thitner,  which  was 
in  less  than  a  week,  his  first  business  was  to  in- 
quire after  the  state  of  his  fkmily.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  get  any  information  of  them, 
until  an  old  man,  that  knew  his  father  and 
mother,  and  remembered  they  had  a  son  was 
bom  dumb,  recollected  him,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  dUBcuHy,  made  htm  understand  that  ul  his 
family  except  his  voungest  sister  were  dead,  and 
that  she  was  a  widow,  and  Uved  at  a  Httle  town 
called  St  Helen's^  about  ten  miles  ftalher  in  the 
ooontry. 

This  dolefdl  news,  we  must  imagine,  must  be 
esfremfAy  shoeliog,  and  add  a  new  sting  to  Ids 
former  afflietion  i  oiMl  here  It  was  thai  be  began 


to  exercise  the  phflosopher,  and  to  demonstrate 
himself  both  a  wise  and  a  good  man.  "  All  these 
things,"  thinks  he,  "are  the  will  of  Providence, 
and  must  not  be  disputed ;"  and  so  he  bore  up 
under  them  with  an  entire  r^ignation,  resolving 
that,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  place  where  he 
might  deposit  his  trunk  and  boxes  with  safety,  he 
would  go  to  St  Helen's  in  quest  of  his  sister. 

How  his  sister  and  be  met,  and  how  trans- 
ported they  were  to  see  each  other  after  so  long 
an  interval,  I  think  is  not  very  material.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  purpose  that  Dickory 
soon  recollected  his  sister,  and  she  him ;  and  after 
a  great  many  endearing  tokens  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, he  wrote  to  her,  telling  her  that  he  be- 
lieved Providence  had  bestowed  on  him  as  much 
as  would  support  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
that  if  she  thought  proper  he  would  come  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  her. 

The  good  woman  no  sooner  read  his  proposal 
than  she  accepted  it,  adding,  withal,  that  she 
conkl  wish  her  entertainment  was  better ;  but  If 
he  would  accept  of  it  as  it  was,  she  would  do  her 
best  to  make  everything  easy,  and  that  he  should 
be  welcome,  upon  his  own  terms,  to  stay  with  her 
as  long  as  he  pleased. 

This  affair  being  so  happily  settled  to  his  full 
satisfaction,  he  returns  to  Padatow,  to  fetch  the 
things  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  the  next  day 
came  back  to  St  Helen's,  where,  according  to  his 
own  proposal,  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  happened  upon  the  29th  of  May, 
1718,  about  the  some  hour  in  which  he  was  bom. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  detail  of  the  several 
periods  of  his  nfe,  extracted  chiefly  from  the 
papers  which  he  left  behind  him,  I  come  In  the 
next  place  to  make  a  few  observations  how  be 
managed  himself  and  spent  his  time  toward  the 
latter  part  of  it 

His  constant  practice,  both  wmter  and  sum- 
mer, was  to  rise  and  set  with  the  sun ;  and,  if  the 
weather  would  permit,  he  never  failed  to  walk  in 
some  unfrequented  place  for  three  hours,  both 
morning  and  evemng,  and  there,  it  Is  supposed,  ho 
compowd  the  following  meditations.  The  chief 
part  of  his  sostenanoe  was  milk,  with  a  little 
bread  boiled  in  it,  of  which,  in  a  morning,  after 
his  walk,  he  would  eat  the  quantity  of  a  plot,  and 
sometimes  more.  Dinners  he  never  eat  any ;  and 
at  night  he  would  only  have  a  pretty  large  piece 
of  bread,  and  drink  a  draught  of  good  spring- 
water  ;  and  after  this  method  he  liveid  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  at  St  Helen's.  It  Is  observed 
of  him  that  he  never  slept  out  of  a  bed,  nor  never 
lay  awake  in  one ;  which  I  take  to  be  an  argu- 
ment, not  only  of  a  strong  and  healthful  consti- 
tution, but  of  a  mind  composed  and  calm,  and 
entirely  free  from  the  ordinary  disturbances  of 
human  life.  He  never  gave  the  least  signs  of 
oomploint  or  dissatisfaction  at  anything,  umess  it 
was  when  he  beard  the  tinners  swear,  or  saw  them 
drunk ;  and  then,  too,  he  would  get  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as  he  had  let  them  see,  by  some  sig- 
nificant signs,  how  scandakms  and  ridiculoiis  they 
made  themselves ;  and  against  the  next  time  he 
met  them,  would  be  sure  to  have  a  paper  ready 
written,  wherein  he  would  repreaent  the  folly  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  dangerous  oonseqaences 
that  generally  attended  It. 

Idleness  was  his  utter  avenioOf  and  if  at  any 
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tine  he  had  flaifhcd  the  buifaiMi  of  the  day,  and 
wit  gTovrnveanr  of  reading  and  writing,  bi  wfaiob 
he  d^T  ^WBt  tt  taeiui  at  teait,  he  woold  cer- 
tainly iLmI  fomething,  either  wlthfai  doon  or  with- 
ofktf  to  employ  hiinieifc 

Mach  might  he  wid  hoth  with  resard  to  the 
wxK  and  regular  management,  and  the  prudent 
nethoda  be  took  to  ipend  Ua  time  well  towards 
the  dedeuioD  of  his  liib ;  but,  as  Us  history  may 
periiAps  be  shortly  published  at  large  by  a  better 
hand,  I  shall  only  obserre  in  the  ffeneral,  that  he 
wis  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  sagacity.  He 
naderstood  nature  beyond  the  ordinary  eapaeity, 
aod,  if  be  had  had  a  competency  of  lemminff  suit* 
tbie  to  his  geninsy  neither  this  nor  the  former 
ages  would  hare  produced  a  better  phflosopher 
or  a  greater  man. 

1  eome  neat  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
and  the  consequences  thereof,  which  are,  hideed, 
Tery  sarprising,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  un- 
worthy a  general  obserration.  I  shall  relate  them 
at  briefly  aa  I  can,  and  leare  every  one  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  as  he  thinks  proper. 

Unon  the  a6th  of  May,  1718,  according  to  his 
uoal  method,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  be  went 
out  to  take  his  evening  walk ;  but  before  he  could 
nach  the  place  he  loteoded,  he  was  seised  with 
an  apoplectic  llt»  which  only  gave  him  liberty  to 
Bt  down  under  a  tree,  where,  in  an  instant,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  manner  of  sense  and  motion, 
and  to  he  eoatinued,  as  appears  by  hto  own  con- 
fesrioo  afterwards,  for  more  than  14  hours. 

His  sister,  wvho  knew  how  eaact  he  was  in  all 
hit  methods,  finding  him  stav  a  considerable  time 
beyond  the  vmaal  hour,  concJudes  that  some  mls- 
Ibrtune  most  needs  have  happened  to  him,  or  he 
woold  certainly  have  been  at  home  before.  In 
ibort,  she  went  immedKately  to  all  the  places  he 
was  wont  to  frequent,  but  nothing  could  be  heard 
or  teen  of  him  till  the  next  morning,  when  a 
yooog  man,  aa  be  was  goloff  to  work,  discovered 
Un,  and  went  home  and  toM  his  sister  that  her 
brother  lay  in  such  a  place,  under  a  tree,  and,  as 
hs  bcUeved,  had  been  robbed  and  murdered. 

The  poor  woman,  who  had  all  night  been  un- 
der the  moat  dreadfhl  apprehensions,  was  now 
frightened  and  confounded  to  the  last  degree. 
However,  recolleeting  herself,  and  dnding  there 
wu  no  remedy,  she  got  two  or  three  of  her 
aeigbbonrs  to  binur  her  company,  and  so  hastened 
with  the  young  man  to  the  tree,  where  die  found 
her  btotber  lytaigin  the  same  posture  that  he  had 
deaeribed. 

The  dismal  object  at  BrsI  view  startled  and 
nrprised  everybody  present,  and  filled  them  foil 
of  diftrcnt  notions  and  conjectures.  But  some 
of  the  company  going  nearer  to  hhn,  and  finding 
that  he  bad  loat  nothing,  and  that  there  were  no 
laarks  of  any  violence  to  be  discovered  about 
him,  they  conclude  that  it  must  be  an  apoplectic 
or  some  other  sodden  fit  that  had  surprised  him 
in  Us  walk,  opoo  which  his  sister  and  the  rest 
began  to  feel  Ua  bands  and  fiwe,  and  observing 
that  he  waa  still  warm,  and  that  Uiere  were  some 
•Twptoms  of  lifo  yet  remaining,  they  conclude 
that  the  best  way  was  to  carry  him  home  to  bed, 
vbieh  waa  aoooidiagly  done  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pcditkm. 

When  thsy  had  gothimlnto  the  bed  nothing  was 
•auttcd  thai  tbey  ooold  tUnk  of  to  bring  hhn  to 


hbndi;  but  still  he  oonthlued  utteriy  insensible 
for  about  six  hours.  At  the  tbith  hour's  end  he 
began  to  move  a  little,  and  hi  a  tery  short  time 
was  so  for  recovered,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  evervbody  about  Mm,  that  he  was  able  to  look 
up,  and  to  make  a  sign  to  hii  slater  to  bring  him 
a  cup  of  water. 

After  he  had  drunk  the  water  he  soon  per. 
ceived  that  all  his  focultles  were  returned  to  their 
former  stations,  and  though  his  strength  was  very 
much  abated  by  the  length  and  rigour  of  the  fit, 
yet  his  intellects  were  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
ever. 

His  siiter  observing  him  to  look  earnestly  upon 
the  company,  as  if  he  had  something  extraordi- 
nary to  communicate  to  them,  fetched  him  a  pea 
and  ink  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  which,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  took,  and  wrote  as  follows : — 
**  Dear  Sister, 

"  I  have  now  no  need  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  tell  you  my  meaning.  I  find  the  stringt  that 
bound  up  my  tongue,  and  hindered  me  from 
speaking,  are  unloosed,  and  I  have  words  to  ex- 
press  myself  as  freely  and  distinctly  as  any  other 
person.  Prom  whence  this  strange  and  unex- 
pected event  should  proceed,  I  must  not  pretend 
to  say,  any  further  than  this,  that  it  Is  doubtless 
the  hand  of  Providence  that  has  done  it,  and  m 
that  I  ought  to  acquiesce.  Pray  let  me  be  alone 
for  two  or  three  hours,  that  I  may  be  at  liberty 
to  compose  myself,  and  put  my  thoughts  in  the 
best  onler  I  can  before  I  leave  them  behind 
me." 

The  poor  woman,  though  extremely  startled  at 
what  her  brother  had  written,  yet  took  care  to 
conceal  it  from  the  neighbours,  who,  she  knew, 
as  well  as  she,  must  be  mightily  surprised  at  a 
thing  so  utterly  unexpected.  Save  she,  **  My 
brother  desires  to  he  alone;  I  believe  he  may 
have  something  In  his  mind  that  disturbs  him.** 
Upon  which  the  neighbours  took  thetr  leave  and 
returned  home,  and  his  sister  shut  the  door,  and 
left  him  alone  to  his  private  contemplations. 

After  the  company  were  withdrawn  he  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  wUch  lasted  from  two  till  six,  and 
his  sister,  being  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  his 
fit,  came  to  the  bedsld^  and,  asking  softly  if  he 
wanted  anything,  he  turned  about  to  her  and 
spoke  to  this  effect  :-«'*  Dear  sister,  you  see  me 
not  only  recovered  out  of  a  terrible  fit,  but  like- 
wise that  I  hate  the  liberty  of  speech,  a  bleesing 
that  I  have  been  deprived  of  almost  sixtv  years, 
and  I  am  satisfied  you  are  sfaicerely  joyful  to  find 
me  in  the  state  I  now  am  in ;  but,  alas  1  tis  but  a 
mistaken  khidness.  These  are  things  but  of  short 
duration,  and  if  they  were  to  continue  for  a  hun<» 
dred  years  longer,  I  cant  see  how  I  should  be 
anyways  the  better. 

**  I  know  the  world  too  well  to  be  fond  of  It, 
and  am  folly  satisfied  that  the  diflbrence  between 
a  long  and  a  short  life  is  in^gniflcant,  especially 
when  I  consider  the  accidents  and  company  I  am 
to  encounter.  Do  but  look  seriously  and  unpar- 
tially  upon  the  astonishing  notion  of  time  and 
eternity,  what  an  immense  deal  has  run  out 
already,  and  how  infinite  *tis  still  in  Uie  future ; 
do  but  seriously  and  deliberately  consider  this, 
and  you'll  find,  upon  the  whole,  that  three  days 
and  three  aces  of  life  come  much  to  the  same 
measure  and  reckoning." 
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As  aooa  u  be  had  eodad  his  discourse  upon 
the  vanity  and  unoertainty  of  human  life,  he 
looked  stediasUy  upon  her.  **  Sister,**  says  he, 
"  I  coiQure  vou  not  to  be  disturbed  aft  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  which  you  will  undoubtedly 
find  to  be  true  in  ererv  particular.  I  perceive 
my  glass  is  run,  and  I  have  now  no  more  to  do 
in  this  world  but  to  take  my  leave  of  it;  for  to- 
morrow about  this  time  my  speech  will  be  again 
taken  from  me,  and,  in  a  short  time,  my  fit  will 
return ;  and  the  next  day,  which  I  understand  is 
the  day  on  which  I  came  into  this  troubleaome 
world,  I  shall  exchange  it  for  another,  where,  for 
the  future,  I  shall  for  ever  be  free  from  all  man- 
ner of  sin  and  sufferings." 

The  good  woman  would  have  made  him  a  re- 
ply, but  he  prevented  her  by  telling  her  he  had 
no  time  to  hearken  to  unnecessary  complaints  or 
animadversions.  *'  I  have  a  great  many  things  in 
my  mind,**  says  he,  "  that  require  a  speedy  and 
serious  consideration.  The  time  I  have  to  stay 
is  but  short,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  important 
business  to  do  in  it  Time  and  death  are  both 
in  my  view,  and  seem  both  to  call  aloud  to  me  to 
make  no  delay.  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  not  to 
disquiet  yourself  or  me.  What  must  be,  must 
be.  The  decrees  of  Providence  are  eternal  and 
unalterable ;  why,  then,  should  we  torment  our- 
selves about  that  which  we  cannot  remedy  ?* 

**  I  roust  confess,  ray  dear  sister,  I  owe  you 
many  obligations  for  your  exemplary  fondness  to 
me,  and  do  solemnly  assure  you  I  shall  retain  the 
sense  of  them  to  the  last  moment.  All  that  I 
have  to  Tequest  of  you  is,  that  I  may  be  alone 
for  this  night.  I  have  it  in  my  thoughts  to  leave 
some  short  observations  behind  me,  and  likewise 
to  discover  some  things  of  great  weight  which 
have  been  revealed  to  me,  which  may  perhaps  be 
of  some  use  herealler  to  you  and  vour  friends. 
What  credit  they  may  meet  with  I  cannot  say, 
but  depend  the  consequence,  according  to  their 
respective  periods,  wul  account  for  them,  and 
vindicate  them  against  the  supposition  of  falsity 
and  mere  suggestion." 

Upon  this,  his  sister  left  him  till  about  four 
in  the  morning,  when  coming  to  his  bedside  to 
know  if  he  wanted  anything,  and  how  he  had 
rested,  he  made  her  tUs  answer :  **  I  have  been 
taking  a  cUrsory  view  of  m^  life,  and  though  I 
find  myself  exceedingly  deficient  in  several  parti- 
culars, yet  I  bless  (^d  I  cannot  find  I  have  any 
just  grounds  to  suspect  my  pardon.  In  short," 
<ays  he,  **  I  have  spent  this  night  with  more  in- 
ward pleasure  and  true  satisfliction  than  ever  I 
•pent  a  night  through  the  whole  course  of  my 
life." 

After  he  had  concluded  what  he  had  to  say 
dpon  the  satisfoction  that  attended  an  innocent 
and  welUspent  life,  and  otMerved  what  a  mighty 
consolation  it  was  to  persons,  not  only  under  the 
apprehension,  but  even  in  the  venr  agonies  of 
death  itself,  he  desired  her  to  bring  him  his  usual 
cup  of  water,  and  then  to  help  him  on  with  his 
clothes,  that  he  might  sit  up,  and  so  be  in  a 
better  posture  to  take  his  leave  of  her  and  her 
friends. 

When  she  had  taken  him  up,  and  placed  him 
at  a  table  where  he  usually  sat,  he  desired  her  to 
bring  him  bis  box  of  papers,  and  after  he  had 
collected  those  he  intended  should  be  preserved. 


he  ordered  her  to  bring  a  candle»  that  he  might 
see  the  rest  burnt  The  good  woman  seemed  at 
first  to  oppose  the  burning  of  his  papers,  till  he 
told  her  they  were  only  useless  trifles,  some 
unfinished  observations  which  he  had  made  in 
his  yottthfiil  days,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  by 
her  or  anybody  that  should  come  after  him. 

After  he  had  seen  his  papers  burnt,  and  placed  the 
rest  in  their  proper  order,  and  had  likewise  settled 
all  his  other  affairs,  which  was  only  fit  to  be  done 
between  himself  and  his  sister,  he  demred  her  to 
call  two  or  three  of  the  most  reputable  neigh- 
bours, not  only  to  be  witnesses  of  his  will,  but 
likewise  to  hear  what  he  had  further  to  commu- 
nicate  before  the  return  of  his  fit,  which  he  ex- 
pected very  speedily. 

His  sister,  who  had  beforehand  acquainted  two 
or  three  of  her  confidants  with  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, was  very  much  reidced  to  hear  her  bro- 
ther make  so  unexpected  a  concession :  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  anv  delay  or  hesitation,  went 
directlv  into  the  neighbourhood  and  brought 
home  her  two  select  friends,  upon  whose  secrecy 
and  sincerity  she  knew  she  might  depend  upon 
all  accounts. 

In  her  absence  he  felt  several  qrmptoms  of  the 
approach  of  his  fit,  which  made  him  a  little  un- 
easy, lest  it  should  entirely  seize  him  before  he 
had  perfected  his  will,  but  that  apprehension  was 
quickly  removed  by  her  speedy  return.  After 
Am  had  introduced  her  friends  into  hi^  chamber, 
he  proceeded  to  express  himself  in  the  following 
manner :  **  Dear  sister,  you  now  see  your  brother 
upon  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  the  words  of 
dying  persons  are  commonly  the  most  regarded, 
and  make  deepest  impressions,  I  cannot  suspect 
but  yon  will  suffbr  the  few  I  am  about  to  say  to 
have  always  some  place  in  your  thoughts,  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  you  to  make  use  of  upon 
any  occasion. 

*<  Do  not  be  fond  of  anything  on  this  side  of 
eternity,  or  suffer  your  interest  to  mcline  you  to 
break  your  word,  quit  your  modesty,  or  to  do 
anything  that  will  not  bear  the  light,  and  look 
the  world  in  the  fiuse.  For  be  assured  of  this : 
the  person  that  values  the  virtue  of  his  mind  and 
the  dignity  of  his  reason,  is  always  easy  and  well 
fortified  both  against  death  and  misfortune,  and 
is  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  length  or  short- 
ness of  his  life.  Such  a  one  is  solicitous  about 
nothing  but  his  own  conduct,  and  for  fear  he 
should  be  deficient  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
the  respective  ftmctions  of  reason  and  prudence. 

"  Always  go  the  nearest  way  to  work.  Now, 
the  nearest  way  through  all  the  business  of  human 
life  are  the  paths  of  religion  and  honeitty,  and 
keeping  those  as  directly  as  you  can,  you  avoid 
an  the  dangerous  precipices  that  often  lie  in  the 
road,  and  sometimes  block  up  the  passage  en- 
tirely. 

**  Remember  that  life  was  but  lent  at  first,  and 
that  the  remainder  is  more  than  you  have  reason 
to  expect,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  managed 
with  more  than  ordinary  diligence.  A  wise  man 
spends  every  day  as  if  it  were  bis  last ;  his  hour- 
glass  is  always  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  never  guilty 
of  sluggishness  or  insincerity." 

He  was  about  to  proceed  when  a  sudden  symp- 
tom of  the  return  of  his  fit  put  him  in  mind  that 
it  was  time  to  get  his  will  witnessed,  which  was 
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'  no  tooner  done  but  he  took  It  np  and  gave  it  to 
,  his  rifter,  tcHiof  her  that  though  all  he  had  was 
I  hen  of  right,  yet  he  thought  It  proper,  to  prevent 
.  evem  a  po«Bbility  of  a  dispute,  to  write  down  his 
I  mind  hi  the  nature  of  a  will,  <*wherein  I  have 
given  Ton,"  saji  he,  **the  little  that  I  have  left, 
except  my  books  and  papers,  Which,  as  soon  as 
I  am  dead,  I  desire  may  be  delivered  to  Mr  An- 
thony Bniiow,  a  near  relation  of  my  worthy  mas- 
ter. Mr  Owen  Fkrry.** 

This  Mr  Anthony  Barlow  was  an  old  contem- 
plative Wdsh  gentleman*  who»  being  under  some 
I  difficulties  In  his  oWn  country,  was  forced  to  come 
.  into   Cornwall  and  take  sanctuarr  among  the 
,  tmnet^     Dickoiy,  thdugh  he  kept  himself  as  re* 
tired  as  possible,  happened  to  meet  him  one  day 
■pon  his  walks,  and  presently  remembered  that 
be  was  the  very  person  that  used  freaueotly  to 
oome  to  vfsit  his  master  whUe  he  lived  in  Pem- 
brokeskure,  and  so  went  to  him,  and  by  signs 
made  him  understand  who  he  was. 

Hie  old  gentleman,  though  at  first  surprised 
St  this  unexpected  interview,  soon  recollected 
that  he  had  fonnerly  seen  at  Mr  Parry's  a  dumb 
Biao,  whom  they  used  to  call  the  Dumb  PhUo- 
mpber,  so  oondudes  immediately  that  eonse- 
qnently  this  roust  be  he.  In  short,  they  soon 
node  themselves  known  to  each  other ;  and  from 
thai  time  contracted  a  strict  friendship  and  aoor« 
respoodenee  bj  letters,  which  for  the  ftiture  they 
nntuaBy  managed  with  the  greatest  exactness 
and  ikmOlarity. 

But  to  leave  this  as  a  matter  not  much  mate- 
rial, and  to  return  to  our  narrative.  By  this 
time  Dickory's  speech  began  to  folter,  which  his 
sister  observing,  put  him  in  mind  that  he  would 
60  weU  to  make  some  declaration  of  his  foith  and 
prindples  of  religion,  because  some  reflections 
bad  been  made  upon  him  upon  the  account  of  bis 
neglect,  or  rather  his  refusal,  to  appear  at  any 
place  of  public  worship. 

*•  Desr  sister,'*  says  he,  *<you  observe  Terv 
wdU  and  I  wish  the  continuance  of  my  speech 
far  a  few  moments  that  I  might  make  an  ample 
dedaratioo-  upon  that  aeconnt  But  I  find  that 
caaaot  be ;  my  speech  Is  leaving  me  so  fast  that 
1  can  only  teQ  you  |hat  I  have  always  lived,  and 
now  ^M,  an  imworthy  member  of  the  ancient 
CathoBe  and  AnoetoUo  Church ;  and  as  to  my 
Cnth  and  prindples,  I  refer  yon  to  my  papers, 
wfakh,  I  hope,  will  in  some  measure  vindicate 
me  a^nst  tne  reflections  you  mention." 

He  had  hardly  finldied  his  disoonrse  to  his 
aster  and  her  two  friends,  and  given  some  short 
directioos  lelatiqg  to  his  burial,  but  his  speech 
left  hfan;  and  what  makes  the  thing  the  more 
remarkable,  it  went  away,  In  all  appearance, 
vithoutgiving  him  any  sort  ii  pain  or  uneasiness. 

When  be  perceived  that  his  speech  was  en^ 
tody  vsntshfd,  and  that  he  was  agahi  In  his  ori- 
ginal state  of  dumbness,  he  took  his  pen  as  for- 
nerly,  and  wrote  to  hit  sister,  rignifying  that 

I   vbems  the  sodden  low  of  his  speech  had  de- 

•  prived  him  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  her 
and  her  friends  what  he  intended,  he  would  lenve 
it  far  them  in  writing ;  and  so  desired  he  might 

.!  not  be  disturbed  till  the  retun  of  his  fit,  which 
be  eipeeted  In  six  honie  at  farthest.     According 

,'  te  his  dedre  they  all  left  hfan.  and  then,  with  the 


greatest  resignation  imaginable,  he  wrote  down 
the  meditations  following : 

Part  IL 

Am  Abairaei  of  kiM  Faith  and  ikePrmapleiofhiB 
ReHffum,  (pc  which  hegint  thm$ : 

Dear  Sister:  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  to  make  a  declaration  of  my  failh,  and  the 
prindples  of  my  religion.  I  find,  as  you  very 
well  observe,  I  have  been  under  some  reflections 
upon  that  account,  and  therefore  I  think  it  highly 
requisite  that  I  set  that  matter  right  in  the  first 
place.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  my  foith,  in 
which  I  intend  to  be  as  short  and  as  comprehen- 
sive as  I  can : 

1.  I  most  firmly  believe  that  it  was  the  eternal 
will  of  God,  and  the  result  of  his  infinite  wisdom, 
to  create  a  world,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  Ma* 
jesty  to  make  several  sorts  of  creatures  in  order 
and  degree  one  after  another;  that  Is  to  say, 
angels,  or  pure  immortal  spirits ;  men,  consisting 
of  immortsJ  spirits  and  matter,  having  rational  and 
sensitive  souls ;  brutes,  having  moital  and  sens!* 
tive  souls ;  and  mere  vegetatives,  such  as  trees, 
plants,  &c. ;  and  these  creatures  so  made  do,  as 
it  were,  clasp  the  higher  and  lower  world  toge- 
ther. 

2.  I  believe  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  every- 
thing therein  contained,  to  be  the  pure  and  essen- 
tial word  of  God ;  and  that,  according  to  these 
sacred  writings,  man,  the  lord  and  prince  of  the 
creation,  by  his  disobedience  in  Paradise,  forfeited 
his  innocence  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
subjected  himself  and  all  his  posterity  to  sin  and 
misery. 

3.  I  believe,  and  am  folly  and  entirely  satisAed, 
that  God  the  Father,  out  of  his  infinite  goodness 
and  compassion  to  mankind,  was  pleased  to  send 
his  only  Son,  the  second  person  in  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity,  to  mediate  for  him,  and  to 
procure  his  redemption  and  eternal  salvation. 

4.  I  believe  that  God  the  Son,  out  of  his  faift- 
nite  love,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  was 
pleased  voluntarily  and  freely  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  and  to 
lead  an  exemplary  life  of  purity,  holiness,  and 
perfect  obedience,  and  at  Islst  to  suflTer  an  igno- 
mtnious  death  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day  for 
our  justification. 

5.  I  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  out  of  his 
infinite  goodness,  was  pleased  to  undertake  the 
oflBce  of  sanctifying  us  with  his  divine  grace,  and 
thereby  assisting  us  with  faitii  to  believe,  will  to 
desire,  and  power  to  do  all  those  things  that  are 
required  of  us  In  this  worid,  in  order  to  entitle  us 
to  the  blessings  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the 
world  to  come. 

8.  I  believe  that  these  three  persons  are  of 
equal  power,  majesty,  and  duration,  and  that  the 
Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  all  one,  and  that  they  are  equally 
uncreate,  incomprehensible,  eternal,  and  almighty ; 
and  that  none  is  greater  or  less  than  the  other, 
but  that  every  one  hath  one  and  the  same  divine 
nature  and  perfections. 

These,  sister,  are  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  received  and  practised  by  the  best  men  of 
every  age,  from  the  begiiming  of  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion  to  this  day.  and  it  is  npoa  this  I  groand  mv 
faith  and  hopes  of  salvation,  not  doubting  hot,  if 
my  life  and  practice  have  been  answerable  to 
them,  that  I  sliall  be  quioUy  translated  out  of 
this  kingdom  of  darkness,  out  of  this  world  of 
sorrow,  vexation,  and  eonfiosion,  into  that  blessed 
kingdom,  where  I  shall  cease  to  grieve  and  to 
suffer,  and  shall  be  happy  to  ail  eternity. 

As  to  my  principles  In  religiont  to  be  as  brief 
as  I  can,  1  declare  myself  to  be  a  member  of 
Christ's  church,  which  I  take  to  be  a  universal 
society  of  all  Christian  people,  distributed  under 
lawful  governors  and  paistors  into  particular 
churches,  holding  communion  with  each  other  in 
all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  worship, 
and  discipline ;  and  among  these  I  look  upon  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  the  chief  and  best  con- 
stituted. 

The  Churoh  of  England  is  doubtless  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  ancient  Catholic  or  Apostolic 
frith  all  over  the  world  i  a  church  that  has  all 
the  ndritual  advantages  that  the  nature  of  a 
ohurob  is  capable  o£  From  the  doctrine  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England  we  are 
taught  loyalty  to  our  prince,  fidelity  to  our  coun- 
trv,  and  justice  to  all  mankind ;  and  tlierefore,  as 
i  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent 
branches  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  stands,  as 
it  were^  between  superstition  and  hypocrisy,  I 
therefore  declare,  for  the  satisfaction  of  you  and 
your  friends,  as  I  have  always  lived  so  I  now  die, 
a  true  and  sincere,  though  a  most  unworthy 
member  of  it  And  as  to  my  discontinuance  of 
my  attendance  at  the  public  worship,  I  refer  you 
to  my  papers,  which  1  have  left  with  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr  Barlow.  And  thus,  my  dear  sister,  I 
have  given  you  a  short  account  of  mv  faith  and 
the  principles  of  my  religion.  I  come,  in  the  next 
place,  to  lay  before  you  a  few  meditations  and 
observations  I  have  at  several  times  collected  to- 
gether, more  particularly  those  sinoe  my  retire- 
moot  to  St  Helen's. 

MtdituHomi  and  Obarvatfont  r^atmg  to  tha  Con' 
dwct  cfHmmi  Lifk  in  gtnauL 

1.  Remember  how  often  you  have  neglected 
the  great  duties  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
slighted  the  opportunities  that  Providence  has 
put  into  your  hands,  and,  withal,  that  you  have 
a  sot  period  assigned  you  for  the  management  of 
the  atrairs  of  human  life ;  and  then  reflect  seri- 
ously that,  unless  you  resolve  immediately  to  im- 
prove  the  little  remains,  the  whole  must  neces- 
sarily slip  away  Insensibly,  and  then  you  are  lost 
beyond  recovery. 

2.  Let  an  unaffected  gravity,  fkvedom,  justice, 
and  sincerity,  shine  through  all  your  actions,  and 
let  no  fancies  and  chimeras  give  the  least  check 
to  those  excellent  qualities.  This  is  an  easy  tods, 
if  you  win  but  suppose  everything  you  do  to  be 
your  last,  and  if  you  can  keep  your  passions  and 
appetites  from  crossing  your  reason.  Stand  clear 
of  rashness,  and  have  nothing  of  insincerity  or 
self  love  to  infect  you. 

9.  Manage  all  your  thoughts  and  actions  with 
such  prudence  and  circumspection  as  if  you  were 
sensible  you  were  just  going  to  step  into  the 
grave.  A  littie  thinking  wiU  show  a  man  the 
vanity  and  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  things. 


and  enable  him  to  examine  maturely  the  manner 
of  dying;  which,  if  duly  abstracted  from  the 
terror  of  the  idea,  will  appear  nothing  more  than 
an  unavoidable  q>pendiz  of  life  itself,  and  a  pure 
natural  action. 

4.  Consider  that  ill-usage  fit)m  some  sort  of 
people  is  in  a  manner  necessary,  and  therefore 
don't  be  disquieted  about  it,  but  rather  conclude 
that  you  and  your  enemv  are  both  marching  off 
the  stage  together,  and  that  in  a  littie  time  your 
very  memories  wiD  be  eztinsruished. 

5.  Among  your  prindpsl  observations  upon 
human  life,  let  It  be  always  one  to  toke  notice 
what  a  great  deal  both  ofttjme  and  ease  that  man 
gains  who  Is  not  troubled  with  the  spirit  of  curi- 
osity, who  lets  his  neighbour^  affairs  alone,  and 
confines  his  Inspections  to  himself,  and  only  takes 
care  of  honesty  and  a  good  consdence., 

6.  If  vou  would  live  at  your  ease,  and  as  much 
as  possible  be  free  from  the  incumbrances  of  life, 
manage  but  a  few  things  at  once,  and  let  those, 
too,  be  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  By  this 
rule  yon  will  draw  the  bulk  of  your  business  into 
a  narrow  compass,  and  have  the  double  pleasure 
of  making  your  actions  good,  and  few  into  the 
bargain. 

7.  He  that  torments  himself  because  things 
do  not  happen  just  as  he  would  have  them  is  but 
a  sort  of  ulcer  in  the  world;  and  he  that  is 
selfish,  narrow-souled,  and  sets  up  for  a  separate 
interest,  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  outlaw,  and  disin- 
corporates  himself  from  mankind. 

A,  Never  think  anytliiog  below  you  which  rea- 
son and  your  own  oireumstances  require,  and 
never  suffer  yourself  to  be  deterred  by  the  ilL 
grounded  notions  of  censure  and  reproach ;  but 
when  honesty  and  ooosdence  prompt  you  to  say 
or  do  anjTthing,  do  It  boldly ;  never  baulk  your 
resolution  or  start  at  the  consequence. 

0.  if  a  man  does  me  an  tojury,  what* s  that  to 
me  ?  'Tis  his  own  action,  and  let  him  account 
for  it.  Asfor  me,  I  am  in  my  proper  station, and 
only  doing  the  business  thai  Providence  has 
allotted ;  and  withal,  I  ought  to  consider  that 
the  best  way  to  revenge  U  not  to  imitate  the 
injury. 

10.  When  you  happen  to  be  ruffled  and  put 
out  of  humour  by  any  eroas  accident,  retire  im- 
mediately into  your  reason,  and  dont  suffer  your 
passion  to  overrule  you  a  moment ;  for  the  sooner 
you  recover  yourself  now  the  better  you'll  be  able 
to  guard  yourself  for  the  foture. 

11.  Don't  be  like  those  ill-natured  people  that, 
though  they  do  not  love  to  give  a  good  word  to 
their  contemporaries^  yet  are  mighty  fond  of  their 
own  commendations.  This  aigues  a  perverse 
and  ui^us^  temper,  and  often  exposes  the  authors 
to  scorn  and  contempt. 

12.  If  any  one  convinces  you  of  an  error, 
change  your  opinion  and  thank  him  for  it :  truth 
and  ^formation  are  your  business,  and  can  never 
hurt  anybody.  On  the  contrary,  he  that  is  proad 
and  stubborn,  and  wilfully  continues  in  a  mistake, 
'tis  he  that  receives  the  mischief! 

ISw  Because  you  see  a  thing  difficult,  don't 
instantlv  conclude  it  to  be  impossible  to  master 
it.  Diligence  and  industry  are  seldom  defeated. 
Look,  therefore,  narrowly  into  the  thing  itself 
and  what  you  observe  proper  and  practicable  in 
another,  conclude  likewise  within  your  own  power. 
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14.  TteptfaelptlbaMiMitoflraiiuuiUfeisniii 
thraa^  wliJiia  tbo  ihort  compass  of  twenty-four 
boon ;  and  when  joo  lui?e  taken  a  deliberate 
fieir  of  the  prasent  ace,  you  have  seen  as  mneh 
as  If  jo«  had  begiiniHthtbeworldf  the  rest  being 
nothing  else  bat  an  endless  rottnd  of  the  same 
tiling  igwtr  and  over  again. 

15.  Bring  jovr  will  to  yonr  Ihte,  and  suit  your 
miad  to  your  eirenmstanees.  Love  your  Mends 
and  forgive  your  enemies,  and  do  jostios  to  all 
manfcind,  aad  vooll  be  secure  to  make  your  pas- 
sago  ea^,  and  enjoy  most  of  the  oomferts  that 
boraao  hh  is  capable  to  aflbrd  you. 

16.  When  you  have  a  mind  to  entertain  your- 
self in  your  retirements,  let  it  be  with  the  good 
qoaiiSeations  of  yonr  friends  and  acquaintance. 
Think  with  pleasure  and  satisfiustion  upon  the 
hooonr  and  bravery  of  one,  the  modesty  of  an- 
ocher,  the  generosity  of  a  third,  and  so  on ;  there 
being  nothfaig  more  pleasant  and  diverting  than 
the  Uvely  images  and  the  advantages  of  those  we 
love  and  converse  with. 

17.  As  nothing  can  deprive  yon  of  the  privi- 
leges of  your  nature,  or  compel  von  to  act  counter 
to  your  reason,  so  nothing  can  happen  to  you  but 
what  conies  from  Providence,  and  consists  with 
the  interest  of  the  universe. 

18b  Let  people's  tongues  and  actions  be  what 
they  will,  yonr  busfaiess  IS  to  have  honour  and 
Hoaeety  in  yonr  view.  Let  them  nil,  revile,  cen- 
sure, and  condemn,  or  make  you  the  subject  of 
thdr  seom  and  ridicule,  what  does  it  all  signil^? 
Too  have  one  certain  remedv  against  all  their 
mailoe  and  folly,  and  that  Is  to  Uve  so  that  nobody 
shsH  beHeve  them. 

I9l  Alas,  poor  mortals!  did  we  rightly  con- 
sider our  own  state  and  comHtlon,  we  should  find 
it  woidd  not  be  long  before  we  have  forgot  all  the 
world,  and  to  be  oven,  that  all  the  world  will  have 
ibrgot  OS  likewise. 

§D.  Ho  that  would  recommend  himself  to  the 
pnbSe,  let  him  do  It  by  the  candour  and  modesty 
of  his  behaviour,  and  by  a  generous  IndifTerenoe 
to  external  advantages.  Let  hfan  love  manUnd, 
sad  resign  to  Plovidenoe^  and  then  his  works  will 
fellow  him,  and  his  good  actions  wfll  praise  him 
in  the  gale. 

21.  When  yon  hear  a  discourse,  let  your  under- 
slandfaig,  as  ftr  as  possible,  keep  pace  with  it, 
sad  leadystt  forward  to  those  tUi^Fs  which  fidl 
within  the  compass  of  your  own  observi^ 


S.  When  vice  and  treachery  shall  be  re- 
warded, and  virtue  and  ability  s^Khted  and  dis- 
coootenaneed  $  when  mfaiisters  of  state  shall 
rather  fear  man  than  God,  and  to  screen  them- 
selves mn  into  parties  and  factions;  when  noise 
and  eiamonr,  and  scandalous  reports  shall  carry 
everything  before  them,  tis  natural  to  condu^ 
that  a  nation  In  such  estate  of  infktnation  stands 
upon  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  some  unforeseen  accident*  most 
be  hievitably  ndned. 

2k  Wlien  a  prince  is  guarded  by  wise  and 
honest  men,  and  when  all  public  officers  are  sure 
to  he  rewafdod  if  they  do  weU,  and  punished  if 
ther  do  etfl,  flie  consequence  is  plain ;  justice 
and  honesty  wiD  flonrish,  and  men  will  be  always 
ssuulfiug,  not  ibr  themselves,  but  for  the  honour 
and  interast  of  their  king  and  country. 


SI  Wicked  men  may  sometimes  go  unpun- 
ished in  this  world,  but  wicked  nations  never  do ; 
because  this  world  is  the  only  place  of  punish- 
ment for  wicked  natlonsy  though  not  for  private 
and  particular  persons. 

25.  An  administration  that  is  merely  founded 
upon  human  policy  must  be  id  ways  subject  to 
human  chance ;  but  that  which  Is  founded  on  the 
divine  wisdom  can  no  more  miscarry  than  the 
government  of  Heaven.  To  govern  by  parties 
and  footions  Is  the  advice  of  an  atheist,  and  sets 
up  a  government  by  the  sphrit  of  Satan.  In  such 
a  government  the  prince  can  never  be  secure 
under  the  greatest  promises,  shioe,  as  men*s  in- 
terest chauges»  so  will  their  doty  and  aiTections 
likewise. 

26.  It  is  a  very  ancient  observation,  and  a  very 
true  one,  that  people  generally  despise  where  they 
flatter,  and  crmge  to  those  they  design  to  betray  t 
so  that  truth  and  ceremony  are,  Snd  always  will 
be,  two  distinct  things. 

27.  When  you  find  your  friend  in  an  error, 
undeceive  him  with  secrecy  and  dvility,  and  let 
him  see  his  oversight  first  by  faints  and  glances ; 
and  if  you  cannot  convince  him,  leave  Um  with 
respect,  and  lay  the  fault  upon  your  own  manage- 
ment. 

2S.  When  you  are  under  the  greatest  voxSp 
tions,  then  consider  that  human  Hfe  lasts  but  for 
a  moment ;  and  do  not  forget  but  that  you  are 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  mid  foulty  yourself  io 
many  instances ;  and  withal,  remembw  that  an- 
ger and  impatience  often  prove  more  mischievous 
than  the  provocation. 

29.  Gentleness  and  good  humour  are  invin- 
cible, provided  they  are  without  hypocrisy  and 
design)  they  dlssnn  the  most  barbarous  and 
savage  tempers,  and  make  even  malice  ashamed 
ofitseIC 

dO.  In  all  the  actions  of  life  let  it  be  your  first 
and  principal  care  to  guard  against  anger  on  the 
one  hand  and  flattery  on  the  other,  for  they  are 
both  unserviceable  qualities,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  in  the  government  of  human  life. 

31.  When  a  man  turns  knave  or  libertine,  and 
gives  way  to  fear,  jealousy,  and  fits  of  the  spleen 
when  his  mind  complains  of  his  fortune,  and  he 
quits  flie  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him,  he  acts  perfectly  counter  to  humanity,  de- 
serts Us  own  nature,  and«  ao  it  were,  runs  away 
from  himself. 

32.  Be  not  heavy  in  business,  disturbed  in  con- 
versatfon,  nor  impertinent  in  yonr  thoughts.  Let 
your  judgment  be  right,  your  actions  friendly,  and 
your  mind  contented;  let  them  curse  you,  threat- 
en you,  or  despise  you;  let  them  go  on:  they 
can  never  injure  your  reason  or  your  virtue,  and 
then  all  the  rest  that  they  can  do  to  you  signifies 
nothing. 

33.  The  only  nieasure  of  human  life  b  doing 
the  business  of  the  creation ;  and  which  way  ii 
that  to  bo  compassed  very  easily?  Most  cer- 
tainly by  the  practkse  of  general  kindness,  by  re- 
jecting the  importunity  (Jonr  senses,  by  dUtin- 
guU&g  truth  from  falsehood,  and  by  content 
plating  the  works  of  the  Almighty. 

84  Bo  sore  to  ndnd  thai  which  lies  before 
you,  whether.it  bo  thought,  word,  or  action  t  and 
never  postpone  an  opportnaity,  or  make  virtne 
wait  for  yon  till  to-morrow. 
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35.  Whatever  tends  neither  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  reason  nor  the  benefit  of  society, 
think  it  below  you ;  and  when  you  have  done  any 
considerable  service  to  mankind,  don't  lessen  it 
by  your  folly,  in  gaping  after  reputation  and  re- 
quital. 

36.  When  you  find  yourself  sleepy  in  a  morn- 
ing, rouse  yourself,  and  consider  that  you  are 
born  to  business,  and  that  in  doing  good  in  your 
generation,  you  answer  your  character  and  act 
like  a  man ;  whereas  sleep  and  idleness  do  but 
degrade  you,  and  sink  you  down  to  a  brute. 

37.  A  mind  that  has  nothing  of  hope,  or  fear, 
or  aversion,  or  desire,  to  weaken  and  disturb  it, 
is  the  most  impregnable  security.  Hither  we 
roav  with  safety  retire  and  defy  our  enemies ; 
and  he  that  sees  not  this  advantage  must  be 
extremely  ignorant,  and  he  that  forgets  it  un- 
happy. 

38.  Don*t  disturb  yourself  about  the  faults  of 
other  people,  but  let  everybody's  crimes  be  at 
their  own  door.  Have  always  this  great  maxim 
in  your  remembrance,  that  to  play  the  knave  is 
to  rebel  against  religion ;  all  sorts  of  injustice 
being  no  less  than  high  treason  against  Heaven 
itself. 

39.  Dont  contemn  death,  but  meet  it  with  a 
decent  and  religious  fortitude,  and  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  those  things  which  Providence  has  or- 
dered^ If  you  want  a  cordial  to  make  the  ap« 
prehensions  of  dying  go  down  a  little  the  more 
easily,  consider  what  sort  of  world  and  what  sort 
of  company  you'll  part  with.  To  conclude,  do 
but  look  seriously  into  the  world,  and  there  you'll 
see  multitudes  of  people  preparing  for  funerals, 
and  mourning  for  their  fiiends  and  acquaintances ; 
and  look  out  ag^in  a  little  afterwards,  and  you  11 
see  others  doing  the  very  same  thing  for  them. 

40.  In  shor^  men  are  but  poor  transitory 
things.  To-day  they  are  busy  and  harassed  with 
the  affairs  of  human  life,  andto.morrow  life  itself 
Is  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  returned  to  their 
original  dust  and  ashes. 

Past  III. 

Cmiiaining  prophetic  thaarvatioM  rdatina  to  (fm 
affairt  ofEurcpe  and  vf  Great  BriUsm,  mere 
partUsiiCarh/from  1720  io  1729. 

1.  In  the  latter  end  of  1720,  an  eminent  old 
lady  shall  bring  forth  five  sons  at  a  birth ;  the 
youngest  shall  live  and  grow  up  to  maturity,  but 
the  four  eldest  shall  either  die  in  the  nursery  or 
be  all  carried  off  by  one  sudden  and  unexpected 
accident. 

2^  About  this  time  a  man  with  a  double  head 
shall  arrive  in  Britain  firom  the  south.  One  of 
these  heads  shall  deliver  messages  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  governing  party,  and  the  other 
to  the  party  that's  opposite  to  them.  The  first 
shall  believe  the  monster,  but  the  last  shall  dis- 
cover the  impostor,  and  so  happily  disengage 
themsdves  from  a  snare  that  was  laid  to  destroy 
them  and  their  posterity.  After  this  the  two 
heads  shall  unite,  and  the  monster  shall  appear 
in  his  proper  shape. 

8.  In  the  year  1721,  a  philosopher  from  Lower 
Germany  shall  come,  first  to  Amsterdam  in  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  to  London.  He  will  bring 
with  him  a  world  of  curiosities,  and  among  them 


a  pretended  secret,  for  the  transmutation  of 
metals.  Under  the  umbrage  ofthis  mighty  secret 
he  shall  pass  upon  the  world  for  some  time ;  but 
at  length  he  shall  be  detected,  and  proved  to  be 
nothfaig  but  an  empiric  and  a  cheat,  and  so  forced 
to  sneak  off,  and  leave  the  people  he  has  deluded, 
either  to  bemoan  their  loss  or  laugh  at  their  own 
folly.  N.  B.  This  will  be  the  last  of  his  sect  that 
will  ever  venture  in  this  part  of  the  world  upon 
the  same  errand. 

4.  In  this  year  great  endeavours  will  be  used 
for  procuring  a  general  peace,  which  shall  be  so 
near  a  condusbn  that  public  rtjoidngs  shall  be 
made  at  the  courts  of  several  great  potentates 
upon  that  account ;  but  just  In  the  critical  junc 
ture,  a  certain  neighbouring  prince  shall  come  to 
a  violent  death,  which  shall  occasion  new  war 
and  commotion  all  over  Europe ;  but  these  shall 
continue  but  for  a  short  time,  and  at  kst  termi- 
nate in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  first  aggres- 
sors. 

5.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  of  mysteries, 
a  person  that  was  bom  blind  shall  have  his  ^ht 
restored,  and  shall  see  ravens  perch  upon  the 
beads  of  traitors,  among  which  the  head  of  a 
notorious  prelate  shall  stand  upon  the  highest 
pole. 

6.  In  the  year  1722,  there  shall  be  a  grand 
congress,  and  new  overtures  of  peace  oflbred  by 
most  of  the  principal  parties  concerned  in  the 
war,  which  shall  have  so  good  effect  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  shall  be  agreed  upon  for  six  months, 
which  shall  be  kept  inviolable  till  a  certain  gen- 
end,  either  through  treachery  or  inadvertency, 
shall  begin  hostilities  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term ;  upon  which  the  Injured  prince  shall  draw 
his  sword,  and  throw  the  scabbard  into  the  Ma, 
vowing  never  to  return  it  till  he  shall  obtain  lat. 
isfaotion  for  himself,  and  done  justice  to  all  that 
were  oppressed. 

7.  At  the  dose  of  this  veor,  a  Ikmous  bridge 
shall  be  broken  down,  and  the  water  that  runs 
under  it  shall  be  tinctured  with  the  blood  of  two 
notorious  malefiMsiors,  whose  unexpected  death 
shall  make  mighty  alterations  in  the  present  state 
of  affauv,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  ndn  of  a  nation, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  unavoUable. 

a  1723  begins  with  plots,  conspiracies,  and 
intestine  commotions  In  several  countries ;  nor 
shall  Great  Britain  itself  be  free  from  the  cala* 
mity.  These  shall  continue  Ull  a  certain  young 
prince  shall  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
nis  own  hands;  and  after  that,  a  marriage  shall 
be  proposed,  and  an  alliance  concluded  between 
two  great  potentates,  who  shall  join  their  forces, 
and  endeavour,  in  good  earnest,  to  set  all  mat- 
ters upon  a  right  foundation. 

9.  This  year  several  cardinals  and  prelates 
shall  be  publicly  censured  for  heretical  prmciples, 
and  shall  narrowly  escape  from  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  common  people,  who  still  look  upon 
them  as  the  grand  disturbers  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, perfect  incendiaries,  and  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  their  former,  present,  and  future 
calamities. 

10.  In  1724-5  there  will  be  many  treaties  and 
negociations,  and  Great  Britain,  partleulariy,  wHl 
be  crowded  with  foreign  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors  from  remote  princes  and  states.  Trade  and 
commerce  will  begin  to  flourish  and  revlvcb  and 
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cfqjtMm  wiD  have  a  oomfoitable  proipect,  until 
nne  dBipendoet»  aaUted  hj  a  monster  with 
mnj  hemiM,  diall  itart  new  diffiealties,  and  put 
ike  wrid  again  into  a  flame ;  bat  these  shall  be 
bit  of  short  daiatioo. 

11.  Before  the  expiration  of  1725^  an  eagle 
I  tnm  the  aorth  shall  if  directly  to  the  south,  and 

path  upon  the  palace  of  a  prinee,  and  first  un- 
I  nvd  the  bloody  projects  and  designs  of  a  wicked 
I  Mt  cf  people^  and  then   publicly  discover  the 

nnrder  of  a  great  lung,  and  the  intended  assassi- 

utioaef  another  greater  than  be. 

12.  h  1726^  three  prinoee  vrill  be  born  that 
vil  giew  ap  to  be  men,  and  inherit  the  crowns 
«f  tbne  of  Uie  greatert  monarchiet  in  Europe. 

UL  Aboot  this  tfane  the  Pope  wiU  die,  and 
dter  a  great  many  intrigues  and  struggles,  a 
Sptaiib  cardiniil  ahall  be  elected,  who  shall  de- 
cSm  ibe  digidty,  and  declare  bis  marriage  with 
igraot  lady,  heiress  of  one  of  the  chief  prfncipal- 
itks  ■  haly,  which  may  occasion  new  troubles  in 
Earape,  if  not  timely  prevented. 

14  la  1727,  new  troubles  shall  break  out  in 
the  north,  occaaionad  by  the  sadden  death  of  a 
estiiB  prince,  and  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
aocher.  Poor  Poland  seems  to  be  pointed  at ; 
ha  the  princes  of  the  south  shall  enter  into  a 
QoafBdetaey  to  piesuve  her,  and  shall  at  length 
iwtore  her  peaeo*  and  prevent  the  perpetual  ruin 
tfkreooatitntioii. 

1&  Gfeat  cttdeavcmrs  will  be  used  about  this 
tiw  far  a  cooiprebension  in  religion  supported 
bf  erdtf  sad  dca^ning  men,  and  a  party  of  mis- 
tiksseslots»  which  they  shall  artfully  drawin 
to  join  with  them ;  bat  as  the  project  is  ill- 
csaeoted  and  will  be  worse  managed,  it  will 
ewe  to  nothing ;  ami  soon  afterwards  an  effectual 
■ode  a9  be  taken  to  prevent  the  like  attempt 
hrdielntnre. 

Id  ITttwfllbeayearofinqairTandretrospec. 
tiA  UuKj  etorbitant  grants  will  be  reassumed, 
md  sevcrsl  persons  who  thought  themselves 
Man  wffl  be  cdkdbcfora  the  senate,  and  com- 


pelled to  disgorge  what  they  have  unjustly  pillaged 
either  from  the  crown  or  the  public. 

17.  About  this  time  a  new  scaffold  will  be 
erected  upon  the  confines  of  a  certain  great  city, 
where  an  old  count  of  a  new  extraction,  that  has 
been  of  all  parties  and  true  to  none,  will  be 
doomed  by  his  peers  to  make  his  first  appearance. 
After  this  an  old  lady,  who  has  often  been  exposed 
to  danger  and  disgrace,  and  sometimes  brought 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  will  be  brought 
to  bed  of  three  daughters  at  once,  which  they 
shall  call  Plenty,  Peace,  and  Union ;  and  these 
three  shall  live  and  grow  up  together,  be  the 
glory  of  their  mother,  and  the  comfort  of  pos- 
terity for  many  generations. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  either  writ  or 
extracted  from  his  papers  in  the  interval  between 
the  loss  of  his  speech  and  the  return  of  his  fit, 
which  h^>pened  exactly  at  the  time  he  bad  com- 
puted. 

Upon  the  approach  of  his  fit,  he  made  rigns  to 
be  put  to  bed,  which  was  no  sooner  done  but  he 
was  seized  with  extreme  agonies,  which  be  bore 
up  under  with  the  greatest  steadfiistness,  and  after 
a  severe  conflict  that  lasted  near  eight  hours,  he 
expired. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  this  extraordinary 
person ;  a  person,  though  of  mean  extraction  and 
obscure  life,  yet  when  his  character  comes  to  be 
fully  and  truly  known,  it  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure, profit,  and  admiration. 

His  perfections  at  large  would  be  the  work  of  a 
volume,  and  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of 
these  papers.  I  will  therefore  only  add,  for  a 
conclusion,  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
thought  and  judgment,  and  alwavs  kept  his  ap- 
petites and  inclidations  within  their  just  limits. 

His  reason  was  strong  and  manly,  his  under- 
standing sound  and  active,  and  bis  temper  so 
easy,  equal,  and  complaisant,  that  he  never  fell 
out,  either  with  men  or  accidents.  He  bore  all 
things  with  the  highest  affability,  and  computed 
justly  upon  their  value  and  consequences  and 
then  applied  them  to  their  proper  uses. 


A  LETTER  FROM  OXFORD. 


8Mg— Bring  infemed  that  yoa  speedily  intend  to  publish  some  memoirs  relating  to  our 
'aab  cooutijuiaiiy  Dickory  Cronke,  I  send  you  herewith  a  few  lines,  in  the  nature  of  an 
E^0»  wUch  I  leave  yoa  to  dispose  of  as  you  think  fit  I  knew  and  admired  the  man,  and  if  I 
*vt  csptbfe^  Us  character  ihoald  be  the  first  thing  I  would  attempt 

Tour'f,  &C. 


*«ftl 


H  THB  DUMB  PHILOSOPHER. 


AN   ELEGY, 

IK  MEMORY  OF  DICEORY  CRONKE,  THB  DUMB   PHIL080PHBR. 


VMk  BOBo  fiM  BMcttar;  •» 


If  viitaous  actions  emalatloa  ra!ae, 
Then  this  good  man  descnraa  immortal  praise. 
'When  nature  each  extensive  wisdom  lent. 
She  sore  designed  him  for  our  precedent. 
Such  great  endowments  in  a  num  unknown. 
Declare  the  blessings  were  not  all  his  own ; 
But  Father  granted  for  a  time  to  show 
What  the  wise  hand  of  Providence  can  do. 
In  him  we  may  a  bnght  example  see 
Of  nature,  justice,  and  morality; 
A  mind  not  subject  to  the  frowns  of  fiite. 
But  cafan  and  easy  in  a  servile  state. 
He  always  kept  a  guard  upon  his  wOl, 
And  feared  no  harm,  beoanse  he  knew  no  ilL 
A  decent  posture,  and  an  humble  mfeUf 
In  every  action  of  his  life  were  seen. 
Through  alt  the  different  stages  that  he  went* 
He  still  appeared  both  wise  and  diligent: 
Firm  to  his  word,  and  punctual  to  bis  tnist, 
Sagacious,  frgal,  affable,  and  just 
No  gainftil  views  his  bounded  hopes  could  sw«y, 
No  wanton  thought  lead  his  chaste  soul  astray. 
In  short,  his  thoughts  and  actions  both  dedare. 
Nature  designed  him  her  philosopher ; 
That  an  mankind  by  his  example  taught. 
Might  learn  to  live,  and  manage  every  thought 
Oh  1  could  my  muse  the  wondrous  subject  graces 
And,  from  his  youth,  his  virtuous  actions  tracer 
Could  I  in  just  and  equal  numbers  tell. 
How  wen  he  Hved,  and  how  devoutly  fcIL 
I  boldly  might  your  strict  attention  daiaa. 
And  bid  you  learn,  and  copy  out  the  man. 


J.  P. 


Exeter  College, 
August  2dth,  17ia 
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EPITAPH. 


Tmm  oecasion  of  this  Epitaph  was  briefly  thai  i— A  gentleman,  who  had  heard  much  in 
Mndatioo  of  this  dmnb  man,  going  accidentally  to  the  churchyard  where  he  was  buried, 
md  Badiog  his  grave  without  a  tomb-stone,  or  any  manner  of  memorandum  of  his  death,  he 
poled  oat  lus  pencil,  and  writ  as  foDows:—  ' 


Pauper  nUque  jaoet 

Near  to  this  lonely  unfrequented  place, 

Mixed  with  the  common  dust,  neglected  liei; 

The  man  that  every  muse  should  strive  to  grace. 

And  an  the  world  should  for  his  virtue  prize. 

Stop,  gentle  passenger,  and  drop  a  tear. 

Truth,  Justice,  wisdom,  all  lie  buried  here. 

What,  though  he  wants  a  monumental  stone. 
The  common  pomp  of  every  fool  or  knave. 
Those  virtues  which  through  all  his  actions  shone 
Proclaim  his  worth,  and  praise  him  fai  the  grave.  ' 
His  merits  will  a  bright  example  give, 
Which  shall  both  time  and  envy  too  outlive. 

Oh,  had  I  power  but  equal  to  my  mind, 

A  decent  tomb  should  soon  this  place  adorn. 
With  this  inscription :  Lo,  here  lies  confined 
A  wondrous  man,  although  obscurely  bom ; 
A  man,  though  dumb,  yet  he  was  nature's  care. 
Who  marked  him  out  her  own  philosopher. 
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I  It  was  about  the  bagiamng  of  September,  1664| 

i  thai  I,  aaioiig  tba  lert  of  nay  neighbourly  heard, 

'  m  on&iary  maoooTM,  that  the  plague  waa  re* 

■  tamed  again  in  HoUand ;  for  it  hiul  been  very 

'  Tiolent  there,  and  particularly  at  Amaterdam  and 

lottenUm,  in  the  year  1663,  whither  they  fay  it 

vaa  brongfaty  MMne  said  irom  Italy,  others  mun 

the  Lerant,  among   tome  gooda  which  were 

bfooght  home  by  their  Turicey  fleet ;  others  said 

i  it  was  brought  mmi  Candia ;  others  from  Cyprus. 

It  mattered  not  from  whence  it  came ;  but  all 

.  agreed  it  waa  come  into  Holland  again. 

I     We  had  no  sneb  tiling  as  printed  newipnpers 

ia  these  days  to  spread  rumours  and  reports  of 

thmgs ;  and  to  fflsnrofe  them  by  tlie  invention 

I  of  men,  as  I  have  nved  to  see  practised  sfaioe. 

<  But  soeh  things  as  diose  were  gathered  from  the 

,  letten  of  nwrrhantt   and   otiiefs  wlw  oorre* 

'  ipended  abroad,  and  from  them  was  handed 

abont  by  word  of  month  only;  so  thai  tUngs  did 

net  ^nnad  instantly  over  toe  whole  nation,  as 

th^  do  now.    But  it  seems  that  the  government 

tnm  aecoont  of  it,  and  several  councils 

bsld  abont  ways  to  prevent  its  coming 

'  over ;  hot  all  was  kept  very  privatCL     Henoe  it 

was  that  Iku  mmonr  died  im  again,  and  people 

began  to  Csrgol  it,  as  a  thing  we  were  very  little 

iWMjemsd  hi,  sad  that  we  hoped  was  not  true; 

tM  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the  beginnfaig 

of  Tif^^mfm^tmm^  J664k  wheu  two  1000,  smd  to  be 

I   ncnohmen,  died  of  the  plague  in  Long  acre,  or 

'  rather  at  the  upper  end  of  Drury  lane.     The 

bmOy  they  were  In  endeavoured  to  eooeeal  it  as 

nmch  as  ponAle;  hot  as  it  had  gotten  some 

vent  in  the  discourse  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 

of  stale  got  knowledge  of  it     And 

themselves  to  Inquire  abont  it,  m 

erto  tobo  ceitain  of  the  trutti,  two  physlciaes 

end  a  anrgeon  wers  oedered  to  go  to  the  house 

«d  Mho  iaspeeHon.    Thto  they  did;  nnd  flnd- 

isg  evident  tokens  of  the  dckaess  upon  both  the 

bodies  thnt  wen  dead,  they  gave  their  opinioos 

ptfUidy, itet  they  died  of  the  plMoe;  where. 

rit  wuB  given  hito  the  perish  cWrii,  and  he 
rscmod  them  to  the  halls  end  it  was 
hi  the  weekly  bill  ef  mortaUty  m  the 


Pf^pm,  &_Pltffdies  faifeeled,  1. 
The  people  showed  a  great  coocera  at  thii^ 


and  began  to  be  alarmed  all  over  the  town,  and 
the  more,  because  in  the  last  week  in  December, 
1664,  another  man  died  in  the  same  house,  and 
of  the  same  distemper ;  and  then  we  were  easy 
a^ain  for  about  six  weeks,  when  none  having  died 
with  any  marks  of  hifectlon,  it  was  said  the  dis- 
temper  was  gone ;  but  after  that,  I  think  it  was 
about  the  12th  of  February,  another  died  in  ao^ 
other  house,  but  in  the  same  parish,  and.in  tho 
same  manner. 

This  turned  the  people's  eyes  pretty  much  to- 
wards  that  end  of  the  town ;  and  the  weekly  bills 
showioff  an  increase  of  burials  m  St  Giles's  parish 
more  ^han  usual,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that 
the  plague  was  among  the  people  at  that  end  of 
the  town  ;  and  that  many  had  died  of  it,  though 
they  had  taken  care  to  keep  it  as  much  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  as  possible :  this  pos- 
sessed the  heads  of  the  people  very  much,  and 
few  cared  to  go  through  Drury  fame,  or  the  other 
streets  suspected,  unless  they  had  extraordinary 
busincm  that  obliged  them  to  it. 

This  hicreaseof  the  bills  stood  thus ;  the  asual 
number  of  burials  in  a  week,  in  the  parishes  of 
St  Giles's  in  the  Fields  and  St  Andrew's,  Hoi- 
bom,  were  from  12  to  17  or  19  each,  few  more 
or  less ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  plague  first 
began  in  St  Giles's  parish,  it  was  observed  that 
the  ordinary  burials  increased  in  number  con- 
siderably.    For  example — 

From  Dec  27  to  Jan.    a  St  Giles's       16 

St  Andrew's  17 
Jan.    3  to  Jan.  10.  St  GUes's      12 

St  Andrew's  25 
Jan.  10  to  Jan.  17.  St  Giles's       18 

St  Andrew's  18 
Jan.  17  to  Jan.  24.  St  Giles's      28 

St  Andrew's  16 
Jan.  24  to  Jan.  31.  St  Giles's      24 

St  Andrew's  Id 
Jan.  31  to  Feb.   7.  St  GUes's      ^1 

St  Andrew's  23 
Feb.  7  to  Feb.  14.  St  Giles's      24 
whereof  1  of  the  plague. 
The  like  increase  of  the  bills  was  observed  in 
the  parishes  of  St  Bride's,  adjomiag  on  one  side 
of  Holbom  nariih,  and  in  the  parish  of  St  James's, 
Qerkenwell,  adjoining  on  the  other  side  of  HoU 
born  i  in  both  which  parishes  the  usual  numbers 
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that  died  weekly,  were  from  4  to  6  or  8,  whereas 
at  that  time  they  were  increased,  as  follows:— 
From  Dec.  20  to  Dec  27.  St  Bride's     0 

St  James's    8 
Dec.  27  to  Jan.    a  St  Bride*s     6 

St  Jameses    9 
Jan.    3  to  Jan.  10.  St  Bride's  11 

St  James's    7 
Jan.  10  to  Jan.  17.  St  Bride's  12 

St  James's    9 
Jan.  17  to  Jan.  2L  St  Bride's     9 

StJame^s  15 
Jan.  24  to  Jan.  81.  St  Bride's     8 

St  James's  12 
Jan.  81  to  Feb.    7.  St  Bride's  13 

St  James's    5 
Feb.   7  to  Feb.  14  St  Bride's  12 

St  James's  6 
Besides  this,  it  was  observed  with  great  uneasi- 
ness by  the  people,  that  the  weekly  bills  in  general 
Increased  very  much  during  these  weeks,  although 
it  was  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  usually  the  bCus 
are  very  moderate. 

The  usual  number  of  burials  witMn  the  bills 
of  mortality  for  a  week  was  from  about  240  or 
thereabouts,  to  300.  The  last  was  esteemed  a 
pretty  high  bill ;  but  after  this  we  found  the  bills 
successively  increasing,  as  follows : — 

Bniied.   Incnaicd. 

From  Dec.  20  to  Dec.  27.      291 

Dec.  27  to  Jan.  a  349  58 
Jan.  3  to  Jan.  10.  394  45 
Jan.  10  to  Jan.  17.  415  21 
Jan.   17  to  Jan.  24.      474       59 

This  last  bill  was  really  frightful,  being  a  higher 
number  than  had  been  known  to  have  been 
buried  in  one  week,  since  the  preceding  visitation 
of  1656. 

However,  all  this  went  off  again,  and  the  wea- 
ther proving  cold,  and  the  trott,  which  began  in 
December,  still  continuing  very  severe,  even  till 
near  the  end  of  February,  attended  with  sharp 
though  moderate  winds,  the  bills  decreased  again, 
and  the  city  grew  healthy,  and  everybody  began 
to  look  upon  the  danger  as  good  as  over ;  only 
that  stUl  the  burials  in  St  Giles's  continued  high : 
from  the  beginning  of  Aprfl  especially  they  stood 
at  25  each  week,  till  the  week  from  the  16^h  to 
the  25th,  when  there  was  buried  in  St  Giles's 
parish  30,  whereof  two  of  the  plague,  and  eight 
of  the  spotted  fever,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  same  thing ;  likewise  the  number  that  died 
of  the  spotted  fever  in  the  whole  Increased,  being 
eight  the  week  before,  and  12  the  week  above- 
named. 

This  alarmed  us  all  again,  and  terrible  appre- 
hensions were  among  the  people,  especially  the 
weather  being  now  changed  and  growing  warm, 
and  the  summer  being  at  band;  however,  the 
next  week  there  seem^  to  be  some  hopes  again, 
the  bOls  were  low,  the  number  of  the  dead  in  all 
was  but  388 ;  there  was  none  of  the  plague,  and 
but  four  of  the  spotted  fever. 

But  the  following  week  it  returned  again,  and 
the  distemper  was  spread  into  two  or  three  other 
parishes,  viz.  St  Andrew's  Holbom,  St  Clement's 
Danes,  and,  to  the  affliction  of  the  city,  one  died 
witliin  the  walls,  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Wool- 
charch,  that  is  to  say,  in  Bearbinder-lane,  near 
the  Stocks-market;  in  all  there  were  nine  of  the 


plague,  six  of  the  spotted  fever.  It  was,  how- 
ever, upon  inquiry  found  that  this  Frenchman, 
who  died  in  Bearbinder-lane,  was  one  who,  hav- 
ing lived  in  Long-acre,  near  the  infected  houses, 
had  removed  for  fear  of  the  distemper,  not  know- 
ing that  he  was  already  Infected. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  May,  yet  the  weather 
was  temperate,  variable,  and  cool  enough,  and 
people  had  still  some  hopes.  That  which  en- 
couraged them  was  that  the  citv  was  healthy,  the 
whole  97  parishes  buried  but  54»  and  we  began  to 
hope,  that  as  It  was  chiefly  among  the  people  at 
that  end  of  the  town,  it  might  go  no  further ;  and 
the  rather,  because  the  next  wMk,  which  was  from 
the  9th  of  May  to  the  16th,  there  died  but  three, 
of  which  not  one  within  the  wirale  city  or  liberties, 
and  St  Andrew's  buried  but  15,  which  was  very 
kiw.  It  is  true  St  Giles's  buried  32,  but  still  as 
there  was  but  one  of  the  plague,  people  began  to 
be  easv ;  the  whole  bill  also  was  very  low,  for  the 
week  Wore  the  bill  was  but  347,  and  the  week 
above-mentioned  but  34a  We  continued  in  these 
hopes  for  a  few  days;  but  it  was  but  for  a  few, 
for  the  people  were  no  more  to  be  deceived  thus ; 
they  searcned  the  houses,  and  found  that  the 
plague  was  really  spread  every  way,  and  that 
many  died  of  It  every  day ;  so  that  now  all  our 
extenuations  abated,  and  it  was  no  more  to  be 
concealed,  nay  it  quickly  appeared  that  the  infec- 
tion had  spread  itself  beyt>nd  all  hopes  of  abate- 
ment ;  that  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles's,  It  was 
gotten  into  several  streets,  and  several  fomilies  lay 
aU  sick  together ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  weekly 
bill  for  the  next  week,  the  thing  b^^an  to  show  itself 
there  was  Indeed  but  14  set  down  of  the  plague, 
but  this  was  all  knavery  and  collusion,  for  in  St 
Giles's  parish  they  buried  40  in  all,  whereof  it 
was  certain  most  of  them  died  of  the  plague, 
though  they  were  set  down  of  other  distempers  ; 
and  though  the  number  of  all  the  burials  was  not 
increased  above  32,  and  the  whole  biU  being  bat 
385,  yet  there  were  14  of  the  spotted  fever,  as  well 
as  14  of  the  plague ;  and  wa  took  it  for  granted 
upon  the  whole,  that  there  were  50  died  that 
week  of  the  plague. 

The  next  bill  was  from  the  2drd  of  May  to  the 
30th,  when  the  narober  of  the  plague  was  17 ; 
but  the  burials  in  St  Oiles'fe  were  53,  a  frightful 
number  I  of  whom  they  set  down  but  nine  of  the 
plague ;  but  on  an  examination  more  strictly  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  at  the  lord  mayor's 
request,  it  was  found  there  were  20  more,  who 
were  really  dead  of  the  plague  In  that  parish,  but 
had  been  set  down  of  spotted  fever  or  other  dis- 
tempers, besides  others  concealed. 

But  those  were  trifling  things  to  what  followed 
immediately  after;  for  now  the  weather  set  in 
hot,  and  firom  the  first  week  in  June  the  Ini^tion 
spread  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  the  bills  rose 
high,  the  articles  of  the  fever,  spotted  fever,  and 
teeth,  began  to  swell ;  for  all  that  oould  conceal 
their  distempers  did  it  to  prevent  their  neigh- 
bours shunning  and  refusing  to  convene  with 
them ;  and  also  to  prevent  anthority  shutting  up 
their  houses,  which,  though  it  was  not  yet  prac- 
tised, yet  was  threatened,  and  people  were  ex- 
tremely terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  k.  The  se- 
cond week  In  June,  the  parish  of  St  Giles^  where 
still  the  weight  of  the  infection  lay,  buried  120» 
whereof,  though  the  bills  said  but  68  of  the  plague* 
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evoTbodT  aid  there  had  been  100  at  leaf  t,  cal- 
ajkbag  tt  from  the  usual  number  of  fonerala  in 
that  BMJih  ai  above. 

tA  this  week  the  city  continued  free,  there 
havmg  never  any  died  except  that  one  Firench- 
maa,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  within  the  whole 
97  paiiibea.  Now  there  died  four  within  the 
city,  one  io  Wood^street,  one  in  Fenchnrdi-itreetK 
and  two  in  Crooked-lane.  Southwark  was  en- 
tirdy  free,  hairing  not  one  yet  died  on  that  side 
•f  the  water. 

I  lived  without  Aldgate,  about  mid-way  be- 
f  ecu  Ak^ate  church  and  Wliitechapel-bari,  on 
tke  left  Iwnd  or  north  side  of  the  street ;  and  as 
tke  (Bstemper  had  not  reached  to  that  side  of 
tile  city,  our  ne^hbonrhood  continued  very  easy ; 
but  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  their  conster- 
aation  was  very  great;  and  the  richer  sort  of 
people,  e^erially  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from 
the  west  part  of  the  dty,  thronged  out  dT  town, 
w^  their  families  and  servants,  in  an  unusual 
caanoer;  and  this  was  more  particularly  seen  in 
WtaHcchapel;  that  is  to  say,  the  broad  street 
wbere  I  lived ;  indeed  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
■aggmis  and  carts,  with  goods,  women,  servants, 
ck^dreo,  &c  coaches  ilfied  with  people  of  the 
better  sort,  and  horsemen  attending  them,  all 
banrtng  away;  then  empty  waggons  and  carts 
apfimed,  and  spare  horses  with  servants,  who  it 
was  apparent  were  returning  or  sent  from  the 
cooBtry  to  fetch  more  people;  besides  innu- 
■erahle  nnmben  of  men  on  horseback,  some 
aione,  otiiefs  with  servants,  and  generallv  speak- 
ia^  an  loaded  with  baggpsge  and  fittea  out  for 
timveffiag,  as  any  one  might  perceive  by  their 
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a  very  terrible  and  melancholy  thing 
to  see.  and  as  it  was  a  sight  which  1  could  not  but 
look  on  frt>m  morning  to  night,  for  indeed  there 
ns  nothing  else  of  moment  to  be  seen,  it  filled 
Be  w&h  very  serious  thoughts  of  the  misery  that 
irss  coming  upon  the  city,  and  the  unhs^py  con- 
dition of  those  that  would  be  left  in  it. 

TIbb  fanrrj  of  the  people  was  such  for  some 
weeks*  that  there  was  no  getting  in  at  the  Lord 
iiayor's  door  without  exc^ding  difficulty;  there 
vss  sadi  pressing  and  crowdhig  there  to  get 
puses  and  oertificates  of  health  for  such  as  tra- 
rejied  abroad ;  for  without  these,  there  was  no 
bcsag  admitted  to  pass  through  the  towns  on  the 
road,  or  to  lodge  m  any  inn.  Now  as  there  had 
oooe  died  in  the  dty  for  all  this  time,  my  Lord 
Mayor  gave  certificates  of  health  without  any 
difficulty  to  all  those  who  lived  m  the  97  parishes, 
sod  to  those  within  the  liberties  too  ibr  a  while. 

This  hnrry,  I  say,  continued  some  weeks,  that 
is  to  say*  all  the  month  of  May  and  June,  and  the 
more  because  it  was  rumoured  that  an  order  of 
the  government  was  to  be  issued  out,  to  place 
tanpikei  and  barriers  on  the  road  to  prevent 
people's  travellang;  and  that  the  towns  on  the 
road  woold  not  suffer  people  from  London  to  pass, 
fer  fear  of  bringing  the  infection  along  with  them, 
thoogh  neither  of  these  rumours  had  any  fouoda- 
tian  bat  in  the  imagination,  especially  at  first. 

1  now  b^an  to  consider  seriously  with  myself, 
coaeeming  my  own  case,  and  how  I  should  dis- 
pcee  of  myself ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  1  should 
resolve  to  stay  in  London,  or  shot  up  my  house 
and  iee,  as  many  of  my  neighbours  md.    1  have 


set  this  particular  down  so  fully,  because  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  of  moment  to  those  who  come 
after  me,  if  they  come  to  be  brought  to  the  same 
distress,  and  to  the  same  manner  of  making  their 
choice,  and,  therefore,  I  desire  this  account  may 
pass  with  them,  rather  for  a  direction  for  them- 
selves to  act  by  than  a  history  of  my  actings, 
seeing  it  may  not  be  of  one  farthing  value  to  them 
to  note  what  became  of  me. 

I  had  two  important  things  before  me :  the  one 
was  the  carrying  on  my  business  and  shop,  which 
was  considerable,  and  in  which  was  embarked  all 
my  effects  In  the  world ;  and  the  other  was  the 
preservation  of  my  life  in  so  dismal  a  calamity 
as  1  saw  apparently  was  coming  upon  the  dty ; 
and  which,  however,  great  as  it  was,  my  fears, 
perhaps,  as  wdl  as  other  people's,  represented  to 
be  much  greater  than  it  could  be. 

The  fiiit  consideration  was  of  great  moment  to 
me;  my  trade  was  a  saddler,  and  as  dealings 
were  not  chiefly  bv  a  shop  or  chance  trade,  but 
among  the  merchants  trading  to  the  Eng^lish 
colonies  in  America,  so  my  effects  lay  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  such.  I  was  a  single  man,  it  is 
true,  but  I  had  a  Ikmiiy  of  servants,  whom  I 
kept  at  my  business,  had  a  house,  shop,  and 
warehouses  filled  with  goods ;  and,  in  short,  to 
leave  them  all  as  things  in  such  a  case  must  be 
left,  that  is  to  say,  without  any  overseer  or  per- 
son fit  to  be  trusted  with  them,  had  been  to 
baxard  the  loss  not  only  of  my  trade  but  of  my 
goods,  and  indeed  of  all  I  had  in  the  world. 

I  had  an  elder  brother  at  the  same  time  in 
London,  and  not  many  years  before  come  over  from 
Portugid ;  and  advising  with  him,  his  answer  was 
in  three  words,  the  same  that  was  given  in  an- 
other case  quite  different,  viz.,  '*  Master,  save 
thyself.**  In  a  word,  he  was  for  my  retiring  into 
the  country,  as  he  resolved  to  do  himself,  with 
his  family;  telling  me  what  he  had,  it  seems, 
heard  abroad,  that  the  best  preparation  for  the 
plague  was  to  run  away  from  it.  As  to  my  ar- 
gument of  losing  my  trade,  my  goods  or  debts, 
he  quite  confuted  me;  he  told  me  the  same 
thing,  which  I  argued  for  my  staying,  viz.,  that  I 
would  trust  God  with  my  safety  and  health,  was 
the  strongest  repulse  to  my  pretensions  of  losing 
my  trade  and  my  goods ;  **  for,**  says  he,  **  is  it 
not  as  reasonable  that  you  should  trust  God  with 
the  chance  or  risk  of  losing  your  trade,  as  that 
you  should  stay  in  so  imminent  a  point  of  danger, 
and  trust  him  with  your  life?** 

I  could  not  argue  that  I  was  in  any  strait  as  to 
a  place  where  to  go,  having  several  friends  in 
Northamptonshire,  whence  our  family  first  came 
fh)m ;  ana  particularly,  I  had  an  only  sister  in  Lin- 
colnshire, very  willing  to  receive  and  entertain  me. 

My  brother,  who  had  already  sent  his  wife  and 
two  children  into  Bedfordshire,  and  resolved  to 
follow  them,  pressed  my  going  very  earnestly; 
and  I  had  once  resolved  to  comply  with  his  de- 
sires, but  at  that  time  could  get  no  horse;  for 
though,  it  is  true,  all  the  city  did  not  go  out  oi 
the  city  of  London,  vet  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that,  in  a  manner,  all  the  horses  did ;  for  there 
was  hardly  a  horse  to  be  bought  or  hired  in  the 
whole  dty  for  some  weeks.  Once  I  resolved  to 
travel  on  foot  with  one  servant,  and,  as  many  did, 
lie  at  no  inn,  but  carry  a  soldier's  tent  with  us,  and 
so  lie  in  the  fields,  the  weather  befaig  very  warm, 


and  DO  danger  from  taking  cold.  I  lay^  as  many 
did.  because  several  did  so  at  last,  especially 
those  who  had  been  in  the  armies  in  the  war, 
which  had  not  been  many  years  past ;  and  I  most 
needs  say,  that  speaking  of  seeond  causes,  iiad 
most  of  the  people  that  travelled  done  so»  the 
plague  had  not  been  carried  into  so  many  ooontry 
towns  and  houses  as  it  was,  to  the  great  damage, 
and  indeed  to  the  ruin  of  abundance  of  peop)e« 

But  then  my  servant,  whom  I  had  iiUended  to 
take  down  with  me,  deceived  me;  and  being 
frightened  at  the  increase  of  the  distemper,  and 
not  knowing  when  I  should  go,  he  took  otiier  mea- 
sures,  and  left  me,  so  I  was  put  off  for  that  time; 
and  one  way  or  other.  I  always  Ibund,  that  to 
appoint  to  go  away  was  always  crossed  by  some 
accident  or  other,  so  as  to  disappoint  and  put  it 
off  again ;  and  this  brings  in  a  story,  wliich 
otherwise  might  bethought  a  needless  mgression, 
viz.  about  these  disappointments  being  from 
heaven. 

1  mention  this  story  also  as  the  best  method  I 
can  advise  any  person  to  take  in  such  a  case,  espe* 
cially  if  he  be  one  that  makes  conscience  6i  his 
duty,  and  would  be  directed  what  to  do  in  it,  namely, 
that  he  should  keep  his  eye  upon  the  particular 
providences  which  occur  at  that  time,  and  look  at 
them  complexly,  as  they  regard  one  another,  and 
as  altogether  regard  the  question  before  him,  and 
then  I  think  Im  may  safely  take  them  for  inti- 
mations from  heaven  of  what  is  his  unquestioned 
duty  to  do  in  such  a  case ;  I  mean  as  to  going 
awav  from,  or  staying  in  the  place  where,  we 
dwell,  when  visited  with  an  infectious  distemper. 
It  came  very  warmly  into  my  mind,  one  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  musing  on  this  particular  thing, 
that,  as  nothing  attended  us  without  the  direction 
or  permission  of  Divine  power,  so  these  disap. 
pointments  must  have  something  in  them  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  I  ought  to  conaMer  whether  it 
did  not  evidently  point  out  or  intimate  to  me, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  I  should  not  go.  It 
immediately  folloWed  in  my  thoughts,  that  if  it 
really  was  from  God  that  I  should  stay,  he  was 
able  effectually  to  preserve  me  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  death  and  danger  that  would  surround 
me ;  and  that  if  1  attempted  to  secure  myself  by 
fteeing  from  my  habitation,  and  acted  contrary  to 
these  intimations,  which  I  believed  to  be  divine, 
it  was  a  kind  of  flying  from  God,  and  that  he  would 
cause  his  justice  to  overtake  me  when  and  where 
he  thought  6t. 

These  thoughts  quite  turned  my  resolutions 
again,  and  when  I  came  to  discourse  with  my  bro- 
ther again,  I  told  him  I  was  inclined  to  stav  and 
take  my  lot  in  that  station  in  which  God  had  placed 
me ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  made  more  e^ 
peciaUy  my  duty  on  account  of  what  I  have  said. 
My  brother,  though  a  very  religious  man  him- 
self, laughed  at  all  I  had  suggested  about  its 
being  an  intimation  from  heaven,  and  told  me 
several  stories  about  such  fooUhardy  people,  as 
he  called  them,  as  I  was ;  that  I  ought  to  sub» 
mit  to  it  as  a  work  of  heaven,  if  I  had  been  any 
way  disabled  by  distempers  or  diseases,  and  that 
theia  not  being  able  to  go,  I  ought  to  acquiesce 
in  the  direction  of  him,  who  faAving  been  my 
Maker,  had  an  undisputed  right  of  sovereignty  In 
disposing  of  me ;  and  that  thien  there  bad  been 
no  difficulty  to  determhae  which  was  the  call  of 


his  providence,  and  which  was  not ;  but  that  I 
should  take  it  as  an  intimation  from  heaven,  that 
I  should  not  go  out  of  town,  only  because  I  could 
not  hire  ahorse  to  go»  or  my  fdlow  was  run  away 
that  was  to  attend  me,  was  ridiculous,  since,  at 
the  same  time,  I  had  my  health  and  limbs,  and 
other  servant^  and  migbt  with  ease  travel  a  day 
or  two  on  foot,  and  having  a  good  certificate  of 
being  in  perfect  health,  might  either  hire  ahorse 
or  take  post  on  the  road,  as  I  thought  fit 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  which  attended  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Turks  and  Mahometans  in  Asia 
and  other  places  where  he  had  been  (for  my 
brother  being  a  merchant,  was,  a  few  yeara 
before,  as  I  have  already  observed,  returned  from 
abroad,  commg  last  from  Lisbon),  and  how,  pre- 
suming  upon  their  professed  predestinating  no- 
UoDM,  and  of  every  man's  end  being  predetermined 
and  unalterably  before-hand  decreed,  they  would 
go  unconoemed  into  infected  places,  and  con- 
verse with  infected  persons  by  which  means  they 
died  at  the  rate  often  or  fifteen  thousand  a  weelL, 
whereas  the  Europeans  or  Christian  merchants, 
who  kept  themselves  retired  and  reserved,  ge- 
nerally escaped  the  contagion. 

Upon  these  aiguments  my  brother  changed 
my  resolutions  again,  and  I  began  to  resolve  to 
go,  and  accordingly  made  all  things  ready,  for, 
m  short,  the  infection  increased  round  me,  and 
the  bills  were  risen  to  almost  700  a  week,  and 
my  brother  told  me  he  would  venture  to  stay 
no  longer.  I  desired  him  to  let  me  consider  of 
it  but  til!  the  next  day,  and  I  would  resolve; 
and,  as  I  had  already  prepared  everything  as 
well  as  I  could,  as  to  my  busbess,  and  whom  to 
intrast  my  affairs  with,  I  had  little  to  do  but 
to  resolve. 

I  went  home  that  evening  greatly  oppressed 
in  my  mind,  irresolute,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  I  had  set  the  evemng  wholly  apart  to 
consider  seriously  about  it,  and  was  aH  alone ; 
for  already  people  had,  as  it  were,  by  a  general 
consent,  taken  up  the  custom  of  not  gomg  out 
of  doors  after  sunset,  the  reasons  I  shall  nave 
occasion  to  say  more  of  by  and  by. 

In  the  retirement  of  this  evening  I  endea- 
voured to  resolve  first  what  was  my  duty  to  do, 
and  I  stated  the  aiguments  with  wnich  my  bro- 
ther had  pressed  me  to  go  hito  the  country,  and 
I  set  against  them  the  strong  Impression  which  I 
had  on  my  mind  for  staying ;  the  visible  call  I 
seemed  to  have  from  the  particular  circumstance 
of  my  calling,  and  the  care  due  fiimi  me  for  the 
preservation  of  my  effects,  which  were,  as  I  may 
say,  my  estate:  also  the  intimations  which  I 
thought  I  had  from  heaven,  that  to  me  signified 
a  kind  of  <firect{on  to  venture ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  I  had  what  I  might  call  a  direction 
to  stay,  I  ought  to  snppose  it  contained  a  pro- 
mise of  being  preserved  if  I  obeyed. 

This  lay  dose  to  me,  and  my  mind  seemed 
more  and  more  encouraged  to  stay  than  ever, 
and  supported  with  a  secret  satisfiwtion  that  I 
should  be  kept ;  add  to  this,  that  tundng  over 
the  Bible  which  lay  before  me,  and  whfle  my 
thoughts  were  more  than  ordfaiarily  serious  upon 
the  question,  I  cried  otit,  "  Well,  I  know  not 
what  to  do  *,  Lord,  direct  me  I  **  and  the  like ; 
and,  at  that  juncture,  I  happened  to  stop  taming 
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orer  the  book  oi  the  ninoty-fint  PMlm,  and 
culing  mj  tytt  on  tho  i ecood  veno,  I  read  on 
to  tlie  Mvooth  iwrte  eiduiive ;  and  after  that 
indaded  the  tenth,  as  foUowp:  **  I  wUl  say  of  the 
LoftU  he  it  my  refufe  and  my  fortresi»  my  God, 
in  him  wiQ  I  truit  Sorely  he  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  oiare  of  the  Ibwler,  and  from  the  noi- 
some pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his 
feaihcn,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust ; 
his  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  Thou 
shall  not  be  afinsid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor 
for  the  aiTOv  that  flieth  by  day ;  nor  for  the  pest- 
ileone  thai  walketh  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the  de- 
stmdion  that  wasteth  at  noon  day.  A  thousand 
shall  foil  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 
right  hand;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 
(hdj  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see 
the  reward  of  the  wicked.  Because  thon  hast 
nude  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the 
Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall  no  evil 
befol  thee*  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh 
thy  dweUing,**  &c 

I  acaroe  need  tell  the  reader,  that  from  that 
■KMBent  I  resolved  that  I  would  stay  in  the  town, 
and  casting  myself  entirely  upon  the  goodness 
and  protectioo  of  the  Almighty,  would  not  seek 
any  other  shelter  whatever^  and  that  as  my 
timea  were  in  his  hands,  he  was  able  to  keep 
me  in  a  time  of  infection  as  in  a  time  of  health ; 
and  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  deliver  me,  still  I 
wae  in  his  hands*  and  it  was  meet  he  should 
do  with  me  as  should  seem  good  to  him. 

With  this  resdntion  I  went  to  bed;  and  I 
waa  iorther  confirmed  in  it  the  next  day,  by 
the  woman  being  taken  ill  with  whom  I  had  in- 
tended to  intrust  my  house  and  all  my  affairs; 
but  I  had  a  Cuiher  obligation  laid  on  me  on 
the  sanM  aide,  for  the  next  day  I  found  myself 
very  much  out  of  order  also^  so  that  if  I  would 
have  gone  away  I  could  not,  and  1  oontioued 
ill  thne  or  four  days»  and  this  entirely  deter- 
nuaed  my  stay;  so  I  took  my  leave  of  my  bro- 
ther, wfaio  went  away  to  Dorking,  in  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  fetched  a  round  further  into 
Buckinghamshire,  or  Bedfordshire,  to  a  retreat 
be  had  fonnd  out  there  for  his  fomily. 

It  WM  a  very  ill  time  to  be  sick  in,  for  if 
any  one  complained,  it  was  immediately  said  he 
had  the  plague;  and  though  I  had.  Indeed,  no 
symptoms  of  that  distemper,  yet,  being  very  ill, 
both  in  my  head  and  in  mv  stomach,  I  was  not 
without  apprehension  that  I  really  was  affected ; 
bat  in  about  three  days  I  grew  better.  The 
third  n%ht  I  rested  well,  sweated  a  little,  and 
was  much  refreshed;  the  apprehensions  of  its 
being  the  infection  went  also  quite  away  with 
ny  illness,  and  I  went  about  my  business  as 
anaL 

These  thmgs,  however,  put  off  all  my  thoughts 
of  going  into  the  country ;  aod  my  brother  also 
being  gone,  I  had  no  more  debate,  either  with 
him  or  with  myself^  on  that  subject 

U  wss  now  mid-July,  and  the  plague,  which 
had  chiefly  raged  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
and  as  I  said  before,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Giles's, 
St  Andrew's  ( tioIbomX  and  towards  Westmin- 
ster, began  now  to  come  eastward,  towards  the 
part  where  I  liTcd.  It  was  to  be  observed,  in- 
deed, that  it  did  not  come  straight  on  towards 
OS ;  for  the  city,  that  ia  to  say  within  the  walls, 


was  indifferently  healthy  still;  nor  was  it  got 
then  very  much  over  the  water  into  South wark, 
for  though  there  died  that  week  1268,  of  all 
distempers,  whereof  it  might  be  supposed  above 
900  died  of  the  plague,  yet  there  was  but  28 
in  the  whole  dty,  within  the  walls,  and  but  19 
in  Soothwark,  Lambeth  parish  included ;  where- 
as, in  the  parishes  of  St  Giles's  and  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  alone*  there  died  421. 

But  we  perceived  the  infection  kept  chiefly 
In  the  out- parishes  which  being  very  populous, 
and  fuller  alto  of  poor,  the  distemper  found 
more  to  prey  upon  than  in  the  city,  as  I  shall 
observe  aifterward:  we  percdved,  I  say,  the 
distemper  to  draw  our  way,  vis.,  by  the  parishes 
of  Clerkenwell,  Cripplegate,  Shoreditch,  and 
Bishopgate,  which  last  two  parishes  joining  to 
Aldgate,  Whitechapd,  aod  Stepney,  the  infec- 
tion came  at  length  to  spread  its  utmost  rage 
and  violence  in  those  parts,  even  when  it  abated 
at  the  western  parishes  where  it  beffan. 

It  was  very  strange  to  observe,  that  in  this 
particular  week,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh 
of  July,  when,  as  I  observed,  4here  died  near 
400  of  the  plague  in  the  two  parishes  of  St 
Martin's  and  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields  only,  there 
died  in  the  parish  of  Aldgate  but  four,  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechapel  three,  and  in  the  parish 
of  Stepney  but  one. 

Likewise,  in  the  next  week,  from  the  eleventh 
of  July  to  the  eighteenth,  when  the  week's  bill 
was  1,761,  yet  there  died  no  more  of  the  plague 
on  the  whole  South  wark  side  of  the  river  than  16. 
But  this  face  of  things  soon  changed,  and  it 
began  to  thicken  in  Cripplegate  parish  especidly, 
and  in  Clerkenwell ;  so  that  by  the  second  week 
in  August,  Cripplegate  parish  done  buried  886, 
and  Clerkenwell  155 ;  of  the  first,  850  might 
well  be  reckoned  to  die  of  the  plague ;  and  of  the 
last,  the  bill  itself  sdd  145  were  of  the  plague. 

During  the  month  of  July,  and  while,  as  I 
have  observed,  our  part  of  the  town  seemed  to 
be  spared  in  comparison  of  the  west  part,  I  went 
ordinarily  about  the  streets,  as  my  business  re- 
quired, and  particularly  went,  generdly  once  in 
a  day,  or  in  two  days,  into  the  city,  to  my  bro- 
ther's house,  which  he  bad  given  me  charge  of, 
and  to  see  if  it  was  safe ;  and  having  the  key  in 
my  pocket,  I  used  to  go  over  the  house,  and  over 
most  of  the  rooms,  to  see  That  all  was  well ;  for 
though  it  be  something  wonderful  to  tell,  that 
any  should  have  hearts  so  hardened,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  cdamity,  as  to  rob  and  steal,  yet  cer- 
tdn  it  is,  that  all  sorts  of  vllianies,  and  even  lev|. 
ties  and  debaucheries,  were  then  practised  in  the 
town,  as  openly  as  ever,  I  wlU  not  say  quite  as 
fi^quently,  because  the  numbers  of  people  were 
many  ways  lessened. 

But  the  city  itself  b^gan  now  to  be  visited  too, 
I  mean  within  the  wdls;  but  the  number  of 
people  there  were  Indeed  extremely  lessened  by 
so  great  a  multitude  having  been  gone  into  the 
country ;  and  even  dl  this  month  of  July,  they 
continued  to  flee,  dthough  not  in  such  multi- 
tudes  as  formerly.  In  August,  indeed,  they  fled 
in  such  a  manner  that  1  began  to  think  there 
would  be  really  none  but  magistrates  aod  ser- 
vants left  in  the  dty. 

As  they  fled  now  out  of  the  city,  so  I  should 
observe  that  the  court  removed  early,  viz.,  in  the 
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month  of  June,  and  went  to  Oxford,  where  it 
pleased  Ood  to  preierve  them ;  and  the  distem- 
per  did  not,  as  I  heard  ot,  so  much  as  touch 
them ;  for  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw 
they  showed  any  great  token  of  thankfulness, 
and  hardly  anything  of  reformation,  though  they 
did  not  want  being  told  that  their  crying  vices 
might,  without  breach  of  charity,  be  said  to  have 
gone  far  in  bringing  that  terrible  judgment  upon 
the  whole  nation. 

The  face  of  London  was  now,  indeed,  strangely 
altered,  I  mean  the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  dty, 
liberties,  suburbs,  Westminster,  Southwark,  and 
altogether  ;  for  as  to  the  particular  part  called 
the  city,  or  within  the  walls,  that  was  not  yet 
much  infected ;  hut,  in  the  whole,  the  face  of 
things,  I  say,  was  much  altered:  sorrow  and 
sadness  sat  upon  every  face;  and  though  some 
parts  were  not  yet  overwhelmed,  yet  all  looked 
deeply  concerned  ;  and  as  we  saw  it  apparently 
coming  on,  so  every  one  looked  on  himself  and  his 
family  as  in  the  utmost  danger ;  were  it  possible 
to  represent  those  times  exactly  to  those  that  did 
not  see  them,  and  give  the  reader  due  ideas  of 
the  horror  that  everywhere  presented  itself,  it 
must  make  just  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and 
fill  them  with  surprise.  London  might  well  be  said 
to  be  all  in  tears ;  the  mourners  did  not  go  about 
the  streets,  indeed,  for  noboby  put  on  black,  or 
made  a  formal  dress  of  mourning  for  their  nearest 
friends ;  but  the  voice  of  mourning  was  truly 
heard  in  the  streets ;  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children  at  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses 
where  their  dearest  relations  were  perhaps 
dying,  or  just  dead,  were  so  frequent  to  be  heard 
as  we  passed  the  streets,  that  it  was  enough  to 
pierce  the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world  to  hear 
them.  Tears  and  lamentations  were  seen  in  al- 
most every  house,  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
the  visitation ;  for  towards  the  latter  end  men's 
hearts  were  hardened,  and  death  was  so  always 
before  their  eyes,  that  they  did  not  so  much  con- 
cern themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  friends,  ex- 
pecting that  themselves  should  be  summoned  the 
next  hour. 

Business  led  roc  out  sometimes  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  even  when  the  sickness  was 
chiefly  there ;  and  as  the  thing  was  new  to  me, 
OS  well  as  to  everybody  else,  it  was  a  most  sur- 
prising thing  to  see  those  streets,  which  were 
usually  so  thronged,  now  grown  desolate,  and 
so  few  people  to  be  seen  in  them,  that  if  I  had 
been  a  stranger,  and  at  a  loss  for  my  way,  I 
might  sometimes  have  gone  the  length  of  a 
whole  street,  I  mean  of  the  by-streets,  and  seen 
nobody  to  direct  me»  except  watchmen,  set  at 
the  doors  of  such  houses  as  were  shut  up  ;  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

One  day,  being  at  that  part  of  the  town,  on 
some  special  business,  curiosity  led  me  to  ob- 
serve things  more  thun  usually,  and  indeed  I 
walked  a  great  way  where  I  had  no  business ;  I 
went  up  Holbom,  and  there  the  street  was  full 
of  people ;  but  they  walked  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  street,  neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other, 
because,  as  I  suppose,  they  would  not  mingle 
with  anybody  that  came  out  of  houses,  or  meet 
with  smells  and  scents  from  houses  that  might 
be  infected. 

The  inns  of  court  were  all  shut  up ;  nor  were 


very  many  of  the  lawyers  in  the  temple,  or  Lin- 
coln's inn,  or  Gray*8  inn,  to  be  seen  there.  Every- 
body was  at  peace ;  there  was  no  occasion  for 
lawyers ;  besides,  it  being  in  the  time  of  the 
vacation  too,  they  were  generally  gone  into  the 
countrv.  Whole  rows  of  houses  in  some  places 
were  sbut  close  up^  the  inhabitants  all  fled,  and 
only  a  watchman  or  two  left. 

When  I  speak  of  row  of  houses  being  shut  up. 
I  do  not  mean  shut  up  by  the  magistrates,  but 
that  great  numbers  of  persons  followed  the  court, 
by  the  necessity  of  their  employments,  and  other 
dependencies;  and  as  others  retired,  really 
frighted  with  the  distemper,  it  was  a  mere  deso- 
lating  of  some  of  the  streets ;  but  the  fright  was 
not  yet  near  so  great  in  the  city,  abstractedly  so 
called ;  and  particulariy  because,  though  they 
were  at  first  in  a  most  inexpressible  consterna- 
tion, yet,  as  I  have  observed,  that  the  distemper 
intermitted  often  at  first,  so  they  were  as  it  were 
alarmed,  and  unalarmod  again,  and  this  several 
times,  till  it  began  to  be  fomiliar  to  them ;  and 
that  even  when  it  appeared  violent,  yet  seeing 
it  did  not  presently  spread  into  the  city,  or  the 
cast  and  south  parts,  the  people  began  to  take 
courage,  and  to  be,  as  I  may  say,  a  little  har- 
dened ;  it  is  true  a  vast  many  people  fled,  as  I 
have  observed,  yet  they  were  chiefly  from  the 
west  end  of  the  town ;  and  from  that  we  call  the 
heart  of  the  city,  that  is  to  say,  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  people,  and  such  people  as  were 
unincumbered  with  trades  and  business ;  but  of 
the  rest,  the  generality  staid,  and  seemed  to 
abide  the  worst ;  so  that  in  the  place  we  call  the 
liberties,  and  in  the  suburbs,  in  Southwark,  and 
in  the  east  part,  such  as  Wapping,  Ratcliff, 
Stepney,  Rotherhithe,  and  the  like,  the  people 
generally  staid,  except  here  and  there  a  few 
wealthy  families  who,  as  above,  did  not  depend 
upon  their  business. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  the  dty 
and  suburbs  were  prodigiously  full  of  people  at 
the  time  of  this  visitation,  I  mean  at  the  time 
that  it  began  ;  for  though  I  have  lived  to  see  a 
farther  increase,  and  mighty  throngs  of  people 
settling  in  London,  more  than  ever,  yet  we  had 
always  a  notion  that  the  numbers  of  people 
which,  the  wan  being  over,  the  armies  disbanded, 
and  the  royal  fiunily  and  the  monarchy  being  re^ 
stored,  had  flocked  to  London  to  settle  in  busi- 
ness, or  to  depend  upon,  and  attend  the  court 
for  rewards  of  services,  preferments,  and  the 
like,  was  such,  that  the  town  was  computed  to 
have  in  it  above  a  hundred  thousand  people 
more  than  ever  it  held  before  ;  nay,  some  took 
upon  them  to  say  it  had  twice  as  many,  because 
all  the  ruined  families  of  the  royal  party  flocked 
hither ;  all  the  old  soldiers  set  up  trades  here, 
atid  abundance  of  families  settled  here ;  again, 
the  court  brought  with  them  a  great  flux  of 
pride  and  new  fashions ;  all  people  were  ^rown 
gay  and  luxurious ;  and  the  joy  of  the  restora- 
tion had  brought  a  vast  many  families  to  London. 

I  often  thought  ^at,  as  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Komans,  when  the  Jews  were  as> 
sembled  together  to  celebrate  the  possovcr,  by 
which  means  an  incredible  number  of  people 
were  surprised  there,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  other  countries :  so  the  plague  entered 
London  when  an  incredible  increase  of  people 
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had  happeoed  ooeasiooally  by  the  particular  cir- 
cmmtancei  above-named.  At  this  conflux  of 
the  people  to  a  yonthfal  and  gay  court  made  a 
great  trade  In  the  city,  especially  in  everything 
that  belonged  to  fashion  and  finery ;  so  it  drew 
by  consequence  a  great  number  of  workmen, 
manalactnrers,  and  the  like,  being  mostly  poor 
people,  who  depended  upon  their  labour ;  and  I 
remember,  in  particniar,  that  in  a  representation 
Co  my  lord  mayor  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  no  less  than  a 
hundred  Cbousand  riband-weavers  in  and  about 
the  city ;  the  chiefest  number  of  whom  lived 
then  in  the  parishes  of  Shorediich,  Stepney, 
Wbltechapel,  and  Bishopsgate;  that,  namely, 
about  Spifalfields ;  that  Is  to  say,  as  Spitalfields 
was  then,  for  it  was  not  so  large  as  now  by  one 
fijlh  part. 

By  this,  however,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
whole  miiy  be  judged  of;  and,  indeed,  I  often 
wondered,  that  after  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
people  that  went  away  at  first,  there  was  yet  so 
gte^t  Q  moltitnde  left  as  it  appeared  there  was. 

But  I  most  go  back  again  to  the  beginning  of 
th'a  surprising  time : — while  the  fears  of  the 
people  were  young,  they  were  increased  strangely 
by  several  odd  accidents,  which,  put  altogether, 
it  was  really  a  wonder  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  did  not  rise  as  one  man,  and  abandon  their 
dveUlngs,  leaving  the  place  as  a  space  of  ground 
desgoed  by  heaven  for  an  Aceldama,  doomed  to 
be  destroyed  from  the  Utce  of  the  earth ;  and  that 
sU  that  would  be  found  in  it  would  perish  with 
it  1  shall  name  but  a  few  of  these  tnings ;  but 
nire  they  were  so  many,  and  so  many  wizards 
and  cunning  people  propagating  them,  that  I 
have  often  wondered  there  was  any  (women 
especially)  left  behind. 

In  the  first  place,  a  blazing  star  or  comet 
appeared  Ibr  several  months  before  the  plague. 
as  there  did  the  vear  after  another,  a  little  before 
the  fire ;  the  old  women,  and  the  phlegmatic 
hypochondriac  part  of  the  other  sex,  whom  I 
oMild  almost  call  old  women  too,  remarked 
(especially  afterward,  though  not  till  both  those 
jod^:ments  were  over),  that  those  two  comets 
panied  directly  over  the  dty,  and  that  so  very 
near  the  houses,  that  it  was  plain  they  imported 
•onethhig  peculiar  to  the  dty  alone ;  that  the 
comet  before  the  pestilence  was  of  a  faint,  dull, 
languid  colour,  and  its  motion  very  heavy, 
fdemn,  and  slow:  but  that  the  comet  before  the 
ire  waa  bright  and  sparkling,  or,  as  others  said, 
darning,  and  its  motion  swift  and  furious ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  one  foretold  a  heavy  judgment, 
slow,  but  severe,  terrible,  and  frightful,  as  was 
the  plague;  but  the  other  foretold  a  stroke, 
fudden,  swift,  and  fiery,  as  the  conflagration; 
B«y«  so  particular  some  people  were,  that  as  they 
kwked  upon  that  comet  preceding  the  fire,  they 
fancied  that  they  not  only  saw  it  pass  swiftly  and 
fiercely,  and  could  percdve  the  motion  with 
their  eye,  but  even  they  heard  it ;  that  it  made 
a  rushing  migfity  noise,  fierce  and  terrible,  though 
at  a  distance,  and  but  just  perceivable, 

I  saw  bodi  these  stars,  and  I  must  confess, 
had  so  much  of  the  common  notion  of  such 
tfabgs  in  my  head,  that  I  was  apt  to  look  upon 
thcra  as  the  ibrerunners  and  warnings  of  God's 
judgments ;  and  especially  when  after  the  plague 


had  followed  the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the 
like  kind,  I  could  not  but  say,  God  had  not  yet 
sufliciently  scourged  the  city. 

But  I  could  not  at  the  same  time  carry  these 
things  to  the  height  that  others  did,  knowing  too, 
that  natural  causes  are  assigned  by  the  astro- 
nomers for  such  things ;  and  that  their  motions, 
and  even  their  revolutions,  arc  calculated  or 
pretended  to  be  calculated ;  so  that  they  cannot 
be  so  perfectly  called  the  fbrerunners  or  foretellers, 
much  less  the  procurers,  of  such  events  as  pes- 
tiience,  war,  fire,  and  the  like. 

But  let  my  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
philosophers,  be  or  have  been  what  they  will, 
these  things  had  a  more  than  ordinary  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  they 
had  almost  universal  melancholy  apprehensions 
of  some  dreadful  calamity  and  judgment  coming 
upon  the  city:  and  this  prindpally  from  the 
sight  of  this  comet,  and  the  little  alarm  that  was 
given  in  December  by  two  people  dying  at  St 
Giles':!,  as  above. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  likewise 
strangely  increased  by  the  error  of  the  times ; 
in  which,  I  think,  the  people,  from  what  princi- 
ples I  cannot  imagine,  were  more  addicted  to 
prophecies  and  astrological  conjurations,  dreams 
and  old  wives*  tales,  than  ever  they  were  before 
or  since.  Whether  this  unhappy  temper  was  ori- 
ginally raised  by  the  follies  of  some  people  who 
got  money  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  printing  pre- 
dictions and  prognostications,  I  know  uot ;  but 
certain  it  is,  books  frighted  them  terribly ;  such 
as  Lilly's  Almanack,  Gadbury's  Allogical  I^dic- 
tioBS,  Poor  Robin's  Almanack,  and  the  like ;  also 
several  pretended  religious  books ;  one  entitled, 
-.*  Come  out  of  her,  my  People,  lest  you  be 
Partaker  of  her  Plagues;* — another,  called — 
*Fair  Warning  ;*— another, — *  Britain's  Remem- 
brancer ;*  and  many  such ;  all,  or  most  part  ot 
which,  foretold,  directly  or  covertly,  the  ruin  ot 
the  dty:  nay,  some  were  so  enthusiastically  bold 
as  to  run  about  the  streets  with  their  oral  pre- 
dictions, pretending  they  were  sent  to  preach  to 
the  city ;  and  one  in  particular,  who,  like  Jonah 
to  Nineveh,  cried  in  the  streets, — **Yet  forty 
days,  and  London  shall  be  destroyed."  I  will 
not  be  positive  whether  he  said  yet  forty  days, 
or  yet  a  few  days.  Another  ran  about  naked, 
except  a  pair  of  drawers  about  his  waist,  crying 
day  and  night,  like  a  man  that  Josephus  men- 
tions, who  cried,  **  Woo  to  Jerusalem  T  a  little 
before  the  destruction  of  that  dty ;  so  this  poor 
naked  creature  cried,  **0  the  great  and  the 
dreadfhl  God  !**  and  said  no  more,  but  repeated 
these  words  continually,  with  a  voice  and  coun- 
tenance fiill  of  horror,  a  swift  pace,  and  nobody 
could  ever  find  him  to  stop,  or  rest,  or  take  any 
sustenance,  at  least,  that  ever  I  could  hear  of. 
I  met  this  poor  creature  several  times  in  the 
streets,  and  would  have  spoken  to  him,  but  he 
would  not  enter  into  speech  with  me,  or  any  one 
else,  but  held  on  his  dismal  cries  conUnually. 

These  things  terrified  the  people  to  the  lost 
degree ;  and  especially  when  two  or  three  times, 
as  I  have  mentioned  already,  they  found  one  or 
two  in  the  bills  dead  of  the  plague  at  St  Giles's. 

Next  to  these  public  things  were  the  dreams 
of  old  women,  or,  I  should  say,  the  interpretation 
of  old  women  upon  other  people's  dreams;  and 
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thate  pat  abnndanoe  of  peopU  even  out  of  their 
wits;  ioine  heard  voiees  warning  them  to  be 
gone,  for  that  there  would  be  such  a  plague  in 
London  lo  that  the  living  would  not  be  able  to 
bury  the  dead :  othera  saw  apparitions  in  the 
air;  and  I  muit  be  allowed  to  say  of  both,  I 
nope  without  breach  of  charity,  that  they  heard 
▼oicet  that  never  spake,  and  saw  sights  that 
never  appeared ;  but  the  imagination  of  the 
people  was  really  turned  wayward  and  possessed : 
and  no  wonder  if  they  who  were  poring  con- 
tmually  at  the  clouds  saw  shapes  and  figures, 
fepresentationa  and  appearances,  which  had 
nothing  in  them  but  air  and  vapour.  Here  they 
told  us  they  saw  a  flaming  sword  held  in  a  hand, 
coming  out  of  a  cloud,  with  a  point  hanging  di- 
rectly over  the  city.  There  they  saw  hearses 
and  ooflSns  in  the  air,  carrying  to  be  buried. 
And  there  again,  heaps  of  dead  bodies  lying  un- 
buried,  and  the  like,  just  as  the  imsgination  of 
the  poor  terrified  people  furnished  them  with 
matter  to  work  upon. 

80  iijfpsdioBdiiBO  nodes  npniSBt 
Bhiiw,  amSM,  iMtUti,  in  the  finnaBi«Bt; 
TUI  steady  eyes  the  exbaUtions  solve, 
And  all  to  its  flxat  matter,  doud,  resolTe. 

I  could  fill  this  account  with  the  strange  re- 
lations such  people  gave  every  day  of  what  they 
had  seen  -,  and  every  one  was  so  positive  of  their 
having  seen  what  they  pretended  to  see,  that 
there  was  no  contradicting  them  without  breach 
of  friendship,  or  being  accounted  rude  or  un- 
mannerly on  the  one  hand,  and  profane  and 
impenetrable  on  the  other.  One  time^  before  the 
plague  was  begun  (otherwise  than,  as  I  have 
said,  in  St  Giles's),  I  think  it  was  in  March, 
seeing  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street,  I  joined 
them  to  satisiy  my  curiosity,  and  found  them  all 
staring  up  into  the  air,  to  see  what  a  woman  told 
them  appeared  plain  to  her,  which  was  an  angel 
clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword  in  his  hand, 
waving  it  or  brandishing  it  over  his  head :  she 
described  every  part  of  the  figure  to  the  life ; 
showed  them  the  motion  and  the  form ;  and  the 
poor  people  came  Into  it  so  eagerly,  and  with  so 
much  readiness.  "  Yes,  I  see  it  all  plainly,'* 
says  one,  **  there  is  the  sword  as  plmn  as  can  hie.** 
Another  saw  the  angel.  One  saw  his  very  face, 
and  cried  out,  "  What  a  glorious  creature  he 
was  r*  One  saw  one  thing,  and  one  another.  I 
looked  as  earnestly  as  the  rest,  but,  perhaps, 
not  with  so  much  willingness  to  be  imposed 
upon ;  and  I  said,  indeed,  that  I  could  see  no- 
thing but  a  white  cloud,  bright  on  one  side,  by 
the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  the  other  part.  The 
woman  endeavoured  to  show  it  me,  but  could 
not  make  me  confess  that  I  saw  it,  which,  in- 
deed. If  I  had,  I  must  have  lied ;  but  the  woman 
turning  upon  me,  looked  in  my  face,  and  fancied 
I  laughed ;  in  which  her  imagination  deceived 
her  too ;  for  I  really  did  not  laugh,  but  was  very 
seriously  reflecting  how  the  poor  people  were  ter- 
rifled  by  the  force  of  their  own  imagination.  How- 
ever, she  turned  from  me,  called  me  profane 
fellow  and  a  scoffer ;  told  me  that  it  was  a  time 
of  God's  anger,  and  dreadful  judgments  were 
approaching;  and  that  despisers,  such  as  I, 
should  wonder  and  perish. 

The  people  about  her  seemed  disgusted  as 
well  as  she ;  and  I  found  there  was  no  persuad- 


ing them  that  I  did  not  langh  at  them ;  and  that 
I  should  be  rather  mobbed  by  them  than  be  able 
to  undeceive  them  :  so  I  left  them ;  and  this  ap- 
pearance passed  for  as  real  as  the  blaiing  star 
itself: 

Another  encounter  I  had  in  the  open  day  also : 
and  this  was  in  going  through  a  narrow  passage 
from  Petty- France  into  Bishopsgateohnrch-yanl, 
by  a  row  of  alms-houses ;  there  are  two  church- 
yards to  Bishopsgate  church  or  parish ;  one  we 
go  over  to  pass  from  the  place  called  Petty- 
FVance  into  Bishopsgatestreet,  coming  out  just  by 
the  church-door ;  the  other  is  on  the  side  of  the 
narrow  passage  where  the  alms-houses  are  on  the 
left ;  and  a  dwarf- wall  with  a  palisade  on  it,  on 
the  right  hand  ;  and  the  city  wall  on  the  other 
side,  more  to  the  right 

In  this  narrow  passage  stands  a  man  looking 
through  between  the  palisades  into  the  burying 
place,  and  as  many  people  as  the  narrowneaa  of 
the  passage  would  admit  to  stop,  without  hin* 
dering  the  passage  of  others ;  and  he  was  talking 
mighty  eagerly  to  them,  and  pointing  now  to  one 
place,  and  then  to  another,  and  afllrming  that  he 
saw  a  ghost  walking  upon  such  a  grave-stone 
there ;  he  described  the  shape,  the  posture,  and 
the  movement  of  it  so  exMtly,  that  it  waa  the 
greatest  matter  of  amaaement  to  him  in  the  world 
that  everybody  did  not  see  it  as  well  as  he.  On 
a  sudden  he  would  cry,  *'  There  it  is — now  it  comes 
this  way  :*'  then,  *'  tis  tnmed  back  :**  till  at 
length  he  persuaded  the  people  into  so  firm  a 
belief  of  it,  that  one  fancied  he  saw  it,  and  an- 
other fancied  he  saw  it ;  and  thus  he  came  every 
day,  making  a  strange  hubbub,  considering  it  waa 
in  so  narrow  a  passage,  till  Bishopsgate  clock 
struck  eleven  ;  and  then  the  ghost  would  seem 
to  start,  and,  as  if  he  were  called  away,  diaap- 
peared  on  a  sudden. 

I  looked  earnestly  every  way,  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  this  man  directed,  but  could  not  see 
the  least  appearance  of  anvthing;  but  so  positive 
was  this  poor  man,  that  he  gave  people  the  va* 
pours  in  abundance,  and  sent  them  away  trem- 
bling and  frighted:  till  at  length,  few  people  that 
knew  of  it  cared  to  go  through  that  passage, 
and  hardly  anybody  by  night  on  any  account 
whatever. 

This  ghost,  as  the  poor  man  affirmed,  made 
signs  to  the  houses,  and  to  the  ground,  and  to 
the  people ;  plainly  intimating,  or  else  they  so 
understanding  it,  that  abundance  of  the  people 
should  come  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard 
as,  indeed,  happened:  but  that  he  saw  sucn 
aspects,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  never  believed  ; 
nor  could  I  see  anvthing  of  it  myself,  though  I 
looked  most  earnestly  to  see  it,  if  possible. 

These  things  serve  to  show  how  far  the 
people  were  rMlly  overcome  with  delusions ;  and 
as  t  nev  had  a  notion  of  the  approach  of  a  visita- 
tion, all  their  predictions  ran  noon  a  most  dread- 
ful plague,  which  should  lay  the  whole  city,  and 
even  the  kingdom,  waste;  and  should  destroy 
almost  all  the  nation,  both  man  and  beast 

To  this,  as  I  said  before,  the  astrologers  added 
stories  of  the  coi^junctions  of  planets  in  a  ma- 
lig^nant  manner,  and  with  a  mischievous  influence  ; 
one  of  which  conjunctions  was  to  happen,  and 
did  happen,  in  October,  and  the  other  in  No- 
vember; and  they  filled  the  people's  heads  with 


pndictioiis  «m  these  lignf  of  the  beavt  na,  intU 
mating  that  thoee  cooj  unctions  foreti^  drought, 
fiunine,  and  petilenee ;  in  the  two  first  of  them, 
bowercr,  they  were  entirely  mistaken,  for  we  had 
DO  droDf hty  season,  but  in  the  beginniog  of  the 
year  a  hard  frost,  which  lasted  from  December 
almost  to  March;  and  after  that,  moderate 
weather,  rather  warm  than  hot,  with  refreshing 
winds,  and,  in  ibort,  very'  seasonable  weather ; 
and  also  several  very  great  rains. 

Some  endeavours  were  used  to  suppress  the 
printing  of  such  books  as  terrified  the  people,  and 
to  frigfateD  the  dispensers  of  them,  some  of  whom 
were  taken  up,  but  nothing  was  done  in  it,  as  I 
am  ailbnDed,  the  government  being  unwilling  to 
exasperate  the  people,  who  were,  as  I  may  say, 
an  oat  of  their  wits  already. 

Neither  can  I  acquit  those  ministers  that,  in 
tfacir  sermons,  rather  sunk  than  lifted  up  the 
bearta  of  their  hearers ;  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
did  it  for  the  strengthening  the  resolution  of  the 
people,  and  especially  for  quickening  them  to 
repentance ;  but  it  certainly  answered  not  their 
end,  at  least  not  in  proportion  to  the  injury  it  did 
another  way ;  and  indeed,  as  God  himself, 
through  the  whole  scriptures,  rather  draws  to 
him  l^  invitations*  and  calls  to  turn  to  him  and 
live,  than  drives  us  by  terror  and  amazement ; 
so^  I  must  confess,  I  thought  the  ministers  should 
have  done  also,  imitating  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Blaster  In  this,  that  his  whole  gospel  is  fiill  of 
declarations  from  heaven  of  God*s  mercy,  and 
bis  readiness  to  receive  penitents,  and  forgive 
them ;  eomplaininff,  "  Ye  will  not  come  onto  roe 
that  ye  may  have  life  ;**  and  that,  therefore,  his 
gospel  is  called  the  gospel  of  peace  and  the 
fomel  of  grace. 

Dut  we  had  some  good  men,  and  that  of  alt 
persuasions  and  opinions,  whose  discourses  were 
fhn  of  terror;  wno  spoke  nothing  but  dismal 
things  ;  and  aa  they  brought  the  people  together 
with  a  kind  of  horror,  sent  them  away  in  tears, 
prophesying  nothing  but  evil  things;  terrifying  the 
people  with  the  apprehensions  of  being  utterly 
destroyed,  not  guiding  them,  at  least  not  enough, 
to  cry  to  heaven  for  mercy. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  very  unhappy  breaches 
snxmg  us  in  matters  of  religion  :  innumerable 
sects,  snd  divisions,  and  separate  opinions  pre- 
vailed among  the  people;  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  retored,  indeed,  with  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  s^ut  four  years  before ;  but  the 
ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  independents,  and  of  all  the  other  sorts  of 
professioas,  had  begun  to  gather  separate  so- 
cieties, and  eroct  altar  against  altar,  and  all  those 
had  their  meetings  for  worship  apart,  as  they 
have  now,  bat  not  so  many  then,  the  dissenters 
being  not  thoroughly  fbrmed  into  a  body  as  they 
are  sinee ;  and  those  congregations  which  were 
tinis  gathered  togettier  wero  yet  but  few  ;  and 
even  ti»eee  tluit  were,  the  government  did  not 
aUew,  bat  sndanvooved  to  suppress  tiMm,  and 
shot  np  tlieir  meetings. 

But  the  visitatioQ  reoondled  them  again,  at 
Iswt  for  a  time,  and  many  of  the  best  and  most 
urioaUe  ndniatsrs  and  praohers  of  the  dissenters 
were  soUbred  to  go  into  the  churches  wliere  the 
tsaunbents  were  lied  away,  as  many  were,  not 
being  able  to  stand  it;  and  the  people  flocked 


without  distinction  to  hear  them  preach,  not 
much  inquiring  who,  or  what  opinion  they  were 
of;  but  after  the  sickness  was  over,  that  spirit  of 
charity  abated,  and  every  church  being  again 
supplied  with  their  own  ministers,  or  others 
presented,  where  the  minister  was  dead,  things 
returoed  to  their  old  channel  again. 

One  mischief  always  introduces  another :  these 
terrors  and  apprehensions  of  the  people  led  them 
into  a  thousand  weak,  foolish,  ana  wicked  things, 
which  they  wanted  not  a  sort  of  people  really 
wicked  to  encourage  them  to;  and  this  was 
running  about  to  fortune-tellers,  cunning  men, 
and  astrologers,  to  know  their  fortune,  or  as  it  is 
vulgarly  expressed,  to  have  their  fortunes  told 
them,  their  nativities  calculfited,  and  the  like ; 
and  this  folly  presently  made  the  town  swarm 
with  a  wicked  generation  of  pretenders  to  magic, 
to  the  black  art,  as  they  call  it,  and  I  know  not 
what ;  nay,  to  a  thousand  worse  dealings  with 
the  devil  than  they  were  really  guilty  of ;  and 
this  trade  grew  so  open,  and  so  generally  prac- 
tised, that  it  became  common  to  have  rigns  and 
inscriptions  set  up  at  doors; — 'hero  lives  a 
fortune-teller,* — '  here  lives  an  astrologer,' — 'hero 
you  may  have  your  nativity  calculated,' — and  the 
uke ;  and  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  which  was 
the  usual  sign  of  these  people's  dwellings,  was  to 
be  seen  almost  in  every  street,  or  else  Uie  sign  of 
Mother  dbipton,  or  of  Merlin's  head,  and  the 
like. 

With  what  blind,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  stuff, 
these  oracles  of  the  devil  pleased  and  satisfied 
the  people  I  redly  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  innumerable  attendants  crowded  about  their 
doors  every  day ;  and  if  but  a  grave  fellow,  in  a 
velvet  jacket,  a  band,  and  a  black  doak,  which 
was  the  habit  those  quack-conjurers  generally 
went  in,  was  but  seen  in  the  streets,  the  people 
would  follow  them,  in  crowds,  and  ask  them 
questions  as  they  went  along. 

I  need  not  mention  what  a  horrid  delusion  this 
was,  or  what  it  tended  to;  but  there  was  no 
remedy  for  it,  tfll  the  plague  itself  put  an  end  to 
it  all,  and  I  supposed  cleared  the  town  of  most  of 
those  calculators  themselves.  One  mischief  was, 
that  if  the  poor  people  asked  these  mock  astro- 
logers whether  there  would  be  a  plague,  or  no  ? 
they  all  agreed  in  the  general  to  answer,  yes ; 
for  that  kept  up  their  trade :  and  had  the  people 
not  been  kept  in  a  fright  about  that,  the  wixards 
would  presently  have  been  rendered  useless,  and 
their  croft  had  been  at  an  end  ;  but  they  always 
talked  to  them  of  such  and  such  influences  of  the 
stars,  of  the  conjunctions  of  such  and  such 
planets,  which  must  necessarily  bring  sickness 
and  distempers,  and  consequently  the  plague ; 
and  some  had  the  assurance  to  tell  them  the 
plague  was  begun  already,  which  was  too  true, 
though  they  that  said  so  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

The  ministers,  to  do  them  justice,  and  preachers 
of  most  sorts,  that  were  serious  and  understand- 
ing persons,  thundered  against  these,  and  other 
wicked  practices,  and  exposed  the  folly  as  well 
as  the  wickedness  of  them  together;  and  the 
most  sober  and  judicious  people  despised  and 
abhorred  tbem ;  but  It  was  impossible  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  middling  people,  and 
tlie  working  labouring  poor;  thSr  fears  were 
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predominant  over  all  their  pasnons,  and  they 
threw  away  their  money  in  a  moit  distracted 
manner  upon  those  whimsies.  Moid  servants 
especially,  and  men  servants,  were  the  chief  of 
their  customers;  and  their  question  generally 
was,  after  the  first  demand  of  ^  Will  there  he  a 
plague?"  I  say  the  next  question  was,  **0h, 
sir  1  for  the  Lord's  sake,  what  will  become  of  me? 
will  my  mistress  keep  me,  or  will  she  turn  me  off? 
will  she  stay  here,  or  will  she  go  into  the  oountry  ? 
and  if  she  goes  into  the  country,  will  she  take  me 
with  her,  or  leave  me  here  to  be  starved  and 
undone?'  and  the  like  of  men  servants. 

The  truth  is,  the  case  of  poor  servants  was 
very  dismal,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
again  by-and-by ;  for  it  was  apparent  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  them  would  be  turned  away, 
and  it  was  so ;  and  of  them  abundance  perished; 
and  particularly  of  those  that  these  false  prophets 
hod  flattered  with  hopes  that  they  should  be  con- 
tinued in  their  services,  and  carried  with  their 
masters  and  mistresses  into  the  country;  and 
had  not  public  charity  provided  for  these  poor 
creatures,  whose  number  was  exceeding  great, 
and  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  must  be  so,  they 
would  have  been  in  the  worst  condition  of  any 
people  in  the  city. 

These  things  agitated  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  for  many  months  while  the  first  ap- 
prehensions were  upon  them,  and  while  the 
plague  was  not,  as  I  may  say,  yet  broken  out : 
out  I  must  also  not  forget  t&at  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  inhabitants  behaved  after  another 
manner;  the  government  encouraged  their 
devotion,  and  appointed  public  prayers,  and  days 
of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  make  public  con- 
fession of  sin,  and  implore  the  mercy  of  God  to 
avert  the  dreadful  judgment  which  hung  over 
their  heads ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  with 
what  alacrity  the  people  of  all  persuasions  enu 
braced  the  occasion;  how  they  flocked  to  the 
churches  and  meetings,  and  they  were  all  so 
thronged  that  there  was  often  no  coming  near, 
no,  not  to  the  very  doors  of  the  largest  churches; 
also,  there  were  doily  prayers  appointed  morning 
and  evening  at  several  churches,  and  days  of  pri- 
vate praying  at  other  places ;  at  all  which  the 
people  attended,  I  say,  with  an  uncommon  devo- 
tion t  several  private  families,  also,  as  well  of 
one  opinion  as  another,  kept  family  fasts,  to 
which  they  admitted  their  near  relations  only ; 
so  that,  in  a  word,  those  people  who  were  really 
serious  and  religious  applied  themselves  in  a 
truly  christian  manner  to  the  proper  work  of 
repentance  and  humiliation,  as  a  christian  people 
ought  to  do. 

Again,  the  public  showed  that  they  would  bear 
their  share  in  these  things.  The  very  court, 
which  was  then  gay  and  luxurious,  put  on  a  face 
of  just  concern  for  the  public  danger.  All  the 
plays  and  interludes  which,  after  the  manner  of 
the  French  court,  had  been  set  up,  and  began  to 
Increase  among  us,  were  forbid  to  act :  the  gam- 
ing tables,  public  dancing  rooms,  and  music 
houses,  which  multiplied,  and  began  to  debauch 
the  manners  of  the  people,  were  shut  up  and 
suppressed;  and  the  jack -puddings,  merry- 
andrews,  puppet-shows,  rope-dancers,  and  such 
like  doings,  which  bad  bewitched  the  poor  com- 
mon people,  shut  up  their  shops,  finding,  indeed. 


no  trade,  for  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
agitated  with  other  things ;  and  a  kind  of  sad- 
ness and  horror  at  these  things  sat  upon  the 
countenances  even  of  the  common  people ;  death 
was  before  their  eyes,  and  everybody  b€^n  to 
think  of  their  graves,  not  of  mirth  and  diver* 
sions. 

But  even  those  wholesome  reflections,  which, 
rightly  managed,  would  have  most  happily  led  the 
people  to  £all  upon  their  knees,  make  confession 
of  their  sins»  and  look  up  to  their  merciful  Savioar 
for  pardon,  imploring  his  compassion  on  them  in 
such  a  time  of  their  distress,  by  which  we  might 
have  become  as  a  second  Nineveh,  had  a  quite 
contrary  extreme  in  the  common  people,  who, 
ignorant  and  stupid  in  their  reflections,  as  they 
were  bmtishly  wicked  and  thoughtless  before, 
were  now  led  by  their  fright  to  extremes  of  folly ; 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  they  ran  to  con- 
jurers,  and  witches,  and  all  sorts  of  deceivers,  to 
know  what  should  become  of  them ;    who  fed 
their  fears,  and  kept  them  always  alarmed  and 
awake,  on  purpose  to  delude  them,  and  pick 
their  pockets :  so  they  were  as  mad  upon  their 
running  after  quacks,  and  mountebanks,  and 
every  practising  old  woman  for  medicines  and 
remedies,  storing  themselves  with  such  multitudes 
of  pills,  potions,  and  preservatives,  as  they  were 
called;  that  they  not  only  spent  their  money, 
but  even  poisoned  themselves  before-hand,  for 
fear  of  the  poison  of  the  infection,  and  prepared 
their  bodies  for  the  plague,  instead  of  preserving 
them  against  it     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in- 
credible, and  scarce  to  be  imagined,  how  the 
posts  of  houses  and  corners  of  streets  were  plas- 
tered over  with  doctors'  bills  and  papers  of  igno- 
rant fellows  quacking  and  tampering  in  physic, 
and  inviting  the  people  to  come  to  them  for 
remedies,  which  was  generally  set  off"  with  such    i 
flourishes  as  these,  viz.— Infalliblb  preventive 
pills  against  the  plague, — Nbvsr-pailino  pre- 
servatives against  the  infection,— Sovbokion  cor- 
dials  against  the  corruption  of  the  air, — Exact 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  body  in  case 
of  an  infection,_Anti-pestilential  pills,— Incom- 
PABABLB  drink  against  the  plague,  never  found 
out  before, — An   vnivbbsal   remedy  for   the 
plague,— The  only  teub  plague  water,— The 
EOTAL  ANTiDOTB  agaiust  all  kinds  of  infection ; 
and  such  a  number  more  that  I  cannot  reckon 
up,  and  if  I  could,  would  fill  a  book  of  themselves 
to  set  them  down. 

Others  set  up  bills  to  summon  people  to  their 
lodgings,  for  directions  and  advice  in  the  case  of 
infection :  these  had  specious  tides  also,  such  as 
these: — 

An  eminent  high  Dutch  Physician,  newly  come 
over  from  Holland,  where  he  resided  during 
all  the  time  of  the  great  Plague  last  year  in 
Amsterdam,  and  cured  multitudes  of  people 
that  actually  had  the  Plague  upon  them. 

An  Italian  gentlewoman,  just  arrived  from 
Naples,  having  a  choice  secret  to  prevent 
infection,  which  she  found  out  by  her  great 
experience,  and  did  wonderful  cures  with  it 
in  the  late  Plague  there,  wherein  there  died 
20,000  in  one  day. 

An  ancient  gentlewoman,  having  practised  with 
great  success  in  the  late  Plague  in  this  city. 
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Anno.  1636^  gives  ber  advice  only  to  the  fe- 
omIc  lez.    To  be  ipoke  with,  &e. 
Ab  ezperieooed  phyiicum,  who  has  so  lonr 
studied  the  doctrine  of  antidotes  against  aU 
sorts  of  poison  and  infection,  has,  after  forty 
years'  practice,  arrived  to  such  skill  as  may, 
wHb  God*s  blessing,  direct  persons  how  to 
prevent  their  being  touched  by  any  con- 
tagions distemper  whatsoever.     He  directs 
the  poor  gratis 
I  Cake  notice  of  these  by  way  of  specimen ;  I 
oooU  give  yon  two  or  three  dosen  of  the  like, 
sad  yet  have  abondanoe  left  behind.     It  is  suffi. 
acst  from  these  to  apprise  any  one  of  the  humour 
of  tfaoee  times;  aod  how  a  set  of  tliieves  and 
pkkpocketa  not  only  robbed  and  cheated  the 
poor  people  of  their  money,  but  poisoned  their 
bodies  with  odious  and  fatal  preparations ;  some 
with  aaereary,  and  some  with  other  things  as  bad, 
perfectly  remote  from  the  thing  pretended  to ; 
ad  nther  hurtful  than  serviceable  to  the  body 
ia  caae  as  infection  followed. 

I  cannot  omit  a  subtilty  of  one  of  those  quack 
operators,  with  which  he  gulled  the  poor  people 
te  crowd  abont  him,  but  did  nothing  for  them 
vitbont  money.  He  hod,  it  seems,  luided  to  his 
billa.  whiefa  he  gave  about  the  street,  this  adver- 
Cseuient  in  eap^  letters,  viz.— He  gives  advice 
to  the  poor  for  nothing. 

Abondance  of  poor  people  came  to  him  accord- 
iagiy.  to  whom  he  made  a  great  many  fine 
■pfwJifB,  examined  them  of  the  state  of  their 
beilth,  and  of  the  constitution  of  their  bodies, 
sad  told  tbcBB  many  good  things  for  them  to  do, 
wbscb  were  of  no  great  moment :  but  the  issue 
ad  eonchuion  of  iik  was,  that  he  had  a  prepa- 
rxtiofi  which  if  they  took  such  a  quantity  of 
every  morning,  he  would  pawn  his  life  they  never 
khooid  have  the  plague, — no,  though  they  lived 
IB  the  boose  with  people  that  were  infected. 
Hits  made  the  people  all  resolve  to  have  it ;  but 
the  price  of  that  was  so  much,  I  think  it 
hal^a-erown:  "But, sir,"  says  one  poor 
"  1  am  a  poor  afans-womaa,  and  am  kept 
by  the  parish,  and  your  bills  say,  you  give  the 
poor  yoor  help  for  nothing."— « Ay,  good  woman,** 
lays  the  doetor,  *'  so  I  do,  as  1  published  there  : 
I  give  my  advice  to  the  poor  for  nothmg,  but 
not  my  physic  f "— "  Alas !  sir,"  says  she,  **  that 
ia  a  wumrm  laid  for  the  poor  then ;  for  you  give 
them  year  adviee  for  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  you 
adviae  them  gratis  to  buy  your  physic  for  their 
money ;  so  dews  every  shopkeeper  with  his  wares.  ** 
Here  the  woman  began  to  give  him  iU  words,  and 
stood  at  his  door  all  that  day,  tdling  her  tale  to 
all  the  people  that  came,  till  the  doctor,  finding 
ihe  Ivraed  away  his  customers,  was  obliged  to 
call  her  op-stairs  again,  and  give  her  his  box  of 
physic  Ihr  noUung,  which,  perhaps  too^  was  good 
lor  nothing  when  she  had  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  people,  whose  confusions 
fitted  them  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  sorts  of 
pretenders,  and  by  every  mountebank.  There 
ts  no  doobt  but  these  quacking  sort  of  fellows 
fmised  great  gains  out  of  the  miserable  people ; 
fer  we  daily  found  the  crowds  that  ran  after 
them  were  infinitely  greater,  and  their  doors  were 
mere  chroneed  than  those  of  Dr  Brooks,  Dr 
CpCoD,  Dr  Hodges,  Dr  Berwick,  or  any,  though 
the  aMMt  femonamen  of  the  time;  and  I  was  told 


that  some  of  them  got  five  pounds  a  day  by  their 
physic. 

But  there  was  still  another  madness  beyond  all 
this,  which  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  dis- 
tracted  humour  of  the  poor  people  at  that  time; 
and  this  was  their  following  a  worse  sort  of 
deceivers  than  any  of  these;  for  these  petty 
thieves  only  deluded  them  to  pick  their  pockets 
and  get  their  money,  in  which  their  wickedness, 
whatever  it  was,  lay  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the 
deceiver's  deceiving,  not  upon  the  deceived :  but 
in  this  part  1  am  going  to  mention,  it  lay  chiefly 
in  the  people  deceived,  or  equally  in  both ;  and 
this  was  in  wearing  charms,  philters,  exorcisms, 
amulets*  and  1  know  not  what  preparations,  to 
fortify  the  body  with  them  against  the  plague ; 
as  if  the  plague  was  not  the  hand  of  God,  but  a 
kind  of  a  possession  of  an  evil  spu'it ;  aod  that  it 
|<was  to  be  kept  off  with  crossings,  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  papers  tied  up  with  so  many  knots,  and 
certain  words  or  figures  written  on  them,  as  par- 
ticularly the  word  Abracadabra,  formed  in  triangle 
or  pyramid,  thus  :— 


ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR. 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 


Others  had  the  Jesuits* 
Mark  in  a  Cross : 
I    H 

S 

Others  nothing  but  this 
Mark  thus : 


I  might  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  my  excla« 
mations  against  the  follies,  and  indeed  wickedness 
of  those  things,  hi  a  time  of  such  danger,  in  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  as  this,  of  a  national 
infection.  But  my  memorandums  of  these  things 
relate  rather  to  take  notice  only  of  the  fact,  and 
mention  only  that  it  was  so ;  how  the  poor  people 
found  the  insufficiency  of  those  things,  and  how 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  earned  away  in 
the  dead  carts,  and  thrown  into  the  common 
graves  of  every  parish,  with  these  hellish  charms 
and  trumpery  hanging  about  their  necks,  remains 
to  be  spoken  of  as  we  go  along. 

All  this  was  the  effect  of  the  hurry  the  people 
were  in,  after  the  first  notion  of  the  plague  bemg 
at  hand  was  among  them,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  be  from  about  Michaelmas  1664,  but  more 
particularly  after  the  two  men  died  in  St  Gileses, 
m  the  beffinniog  of  December ;  and  again,  after 
another  marm  m  Februarv :  for  when  the  plague 
evidently  spread  itselfi  they  soon  began  to  see 
the  folly  of  truf  ting  to  those  unperforming  crea- 
tures, who  had  gulled  them  of  their  money ;  and 
then  their  fears  worked  another  way,  namely,  to 
amazement  and  stupidity,  not  knowing  what 
course  to  take,  or  what  to  do,  either  to  nelp  or 
relieve  themselves :  but  they  ran  about  from  ono 
neighbour's  house  to  another,  and  even  In  the 
streets  f^om  one  door  to  another,  with  repeated 
cries  of,  *'  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  what  shall 
wedo?*» 

Indeed,  the  poor  people  were  to  be  pitied  in 
one  particular  thing,  in  which  they  had  little  or 
no  relief,  and  which  I  desire  to  mention  with  a 
serious  awe  and  reflection,  which,  perhaps,  every 
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ooe  tint  rtadi  tbif  may  not  relisb ;  namely,  that 
whereas  death  now  \)egui  not,  as  we  may  say, 
to  norer  over  every  one's  head  only,  hut  to  look 
into  their  houses  and  chambers,  and  stare  in  their 
frees :  though  there  might  be  some  stupidity  and 
dnlness  of  the  mind,  and  there  was  so  a  great 
deal ;  yet  there  was  a  great  deal  of  just  alarm 
sounded  in  the  very  inmost  soul,  if  I  may  say  so, 
of  others.  Many  consciences  were  awakened; 
many  hard  hearts  melted  into  tears;  many  a 
penitent  confession  was  made  of  crimes  long  oon- 
cealed.  It  would  have  wounded  the  soul  of  any 
Christian  to  have  heard  the  dying  groans  of  many 
a  despairing  creature ;  and  none  durst  come  near 
to  comfort  them:  many  a  robbery,  many  a 
murder,  was  then  confessed  aloud,  and  nobody 
surviving  to  record  the  accounts  of  it.  People 
might  be  heard  even  in  the  streets  as  we 
passed  along,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Chrirt,  and  saying,  I  have  been  a  thief,  I 
have  been  an  adulterer,!  have  been  a  murderer, 
and  the  like ;  and  none  durst  stop  to  make  the 
least  inquiry  into  such  things,  or  to  adminbter 
comfort  to  the  poor  creatures*  that  in  the  anguish 
both  of  soul  and  body  thus  cried  out.  Some  of 
the  ministers  did  visit  the  sick  at  first,  and  for  a 
little  while,  but  it  was  not  to  be  done ;  it  would 
have  been  present  death  to  have  gone  Into  some 
houses :  the  very  buryers  of  the  dead,  who  were 
the  most  hardened  creatures  in  town,  were  some- 
times beaten  back,  and  so  terrified,  that  they 
durst  not  go  into  houses  where  the  whole  fiu 
milles  were  swept  away  together,  and  where 
the  circumstances  were  more  particularly  hor- 
rible, as  some  were ;  but  this  was  indeed  at  the 
first  heat  of  the  distemper. 

Time  inured  them  to  it  all ;  and  they  ventured 
everywhere  afterwards  without  hesitation,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  at  large  hereafter. 

I  am  supposing  now  the  plague  to  be  beg  n, 
as  I  have  said,  and  that  the  magistrates  began  to 
take  the  condition  of  the  people  into  Aeir  serious 
consideration :  what  they  did  as  to  the  regulation 
of  inhabitants,  and  of  infected  families,  I  shall 
speak  to  by  itself:  but  as  to  the  affair  of  health, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  it  here,  that  having  seen 
the  foolish  humour  of  the  people  in  running  after 
quacks,  and  mountebanks,  wizards,  and  fortune- 
tellers, which  they  did  as  above,  even  to  madness  i 
the  lord  mayor,  a  very  sober  and  religious  gen- 
tleman, appointed  physicians  and  surgeons  for 
relief  of  the  poor ;  I  mean  the  diseased  poor ; 
and  in  particular,  ordered  the  college  of  phy« 
riciansto  publish  directions  for  cheap  remedies 
for  the  poor,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
distemper.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most 
charitable  and  judicious  things  that  could  be  done 
at  that  time;  for  this  drove  the  people  from 
haunting  the  doors  of  every  ^sperser  of  bills, 
and  from  taking  down  blindly,  and  without  con- 
sideration, poison  for  physic,  and  death  instead 
ofUfe. 

This  direction  of  the  physicians  was  done  by  a 
consultation  of  the  whole  college ;  and,  as  it  was 
particularly  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
and  for  cheap  medicines,  it  was  made  public,  so 
that  everybody  might  see  It;  and  copies  were 
given  gratis  to  all  that  desirad  it ;  but  as  it  Is 
public,  and  to  be  seen  on  all  occs^ons,  I  need 
not  give  the  reader  of  this  the  trouble  of  it. 


I  shall  not  be  suppond  to  lessen  the  authority 
or  capacity  of  the  phyrieians  when  I  say,  that 
the  violence  of  the  distemper,  when  it  came  to 
its  eitremity,  was  like  the  fire  the  next  year; 
the  fire,  which  consumed  what  the  plague  could 
not  touch,  defied  all  the  appUeation  of  remedies ; 
the  fire-engines  were  broken,  the  huekets  were 
thrown  away,  and  the  power  of  man  was  baffled 
and  brought  to  an  end ;  so  the  plague  defied  all 
medicines,  and  the  very  physicians  were  seized 
with  it,  with  their  preservatives  in  their  mouths, 
and  men  went  about  prescribing  to  others,  mud 
telling  them  what  to  do,  till  the  tokens  were 
upon  them,  and  they  dropped  down  dead :  de- 
stroyed by  that  very  enemy  they  diredted  others 
to  oppose.  This  was  the  case  of  several  phyiU 
dana,  even  some  of  them  the  most  eminent,  and 
of  several  of  the  most  skllAil  surgeons ;  aboa- 
danoe  of  quaeks  too  died,  who  hi^  the  folly  to 
trust  to  their  own  medicines,  vrbkch  they  most 
needs  be  conscious  to  themselves,  were  good  for 
nothing ;  and  who  rather  ought,  like  other  aorta 
of  thieves,  to  have  ran  away,  sensible  of  their 
guilt,  fttxn  the  juttioe  that  they  could  not  but 
expect  sbouki  punish  them,  aa  they  knew  they 
had  deserved. 

Not  that  it  is  any  derogation  firom  the  labonr 
or  application  of  the  phyridans  to  say,  they  feU 
in  the  common  calamity :  nor  is  it  so  intended 
by  me ;  it  rather  is  to  their  praise,  that  they 
ventured  their  lives  so  far  as  even  to  lose  then 
in  the  service  of  mankind;  they  endeavoured  to 
do  good,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  But 
we  were  not  to  ezpeot  that  the  physicians  could 
stop  God*s  judgments,  or  prevent  a  distemper, 
eminently  armed  ilrom  heaven,  from  executing 
the  errand  It  was  sent  about. 

Doubtless,  the  physidans  assisted  many  by 
their  skill,  and  by  their  prudence  and  application, 
to  the  saving  of  their  lives,  and  restoring  their 
health:  but  it  is  not  lessening  their  character,  or 
their  skill,  to  say,  they  could  not  cure  thisse 
that  had  the  tokens  upon  them,  or  those  who 
were  mortally  Infeeted  before  the  physicians  were 
sent  for,  as  was  fi«quently  the  ease. 

it  remains  to  mention  now  what  public  mea- 
sures were  taken  by  the  magistrates  for  the 
general  safety,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  distemper  when  it  first  broke  out ;  I  shall 
have  flrequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pmdenee 
of  the  magistrates,  their  charity,  thdr  vigilanee 
for  the  poor,  and  for  preserving  good  order,  fur* 
nidiingproviskms,  ana  the  Kke,  when  the  plagne 
was  increased,  as  it  afterwards  was.  But  I  aa 
now  upon  the  order  and  regnlatfons  they  pub- 
lished for  the  government  of  hifocted  fomilies. 

I  mentioned  above  shutting  of  houses  up,  and 
it  is  needful  to  say  something  particulariy  to  that, 
for  this  part  of  the  Mstory  of  the  plague  is  very 
melancholy,  but  the  most  grierons  story  most  be 
told. 

About  June  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  aa  I  have  said,  began  more 
particularly  to  concern  themsdvea  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  dty. 

The  justices  of  peace  for  Middlesex,  by  direo. 
tion  of  the  seeretsory  of  statA,  had  begun  to  shut 
up  houses  in  the  parishes  of  fit  Giles^  in  the 
Fields,   St  Martin's,  St  Clement  Danes,  &0. 
and  it  was  with  good  suoeessyfor  In  seversl  streeca 
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vlwre  the  plagiie  broke  oat,  upon  strict  guarding 
the  hooiet  that  were  infected,  and  taking  care 
to  hnnr  those  that  died  immediately  after  they 
were  known  to  be  dead,  the  plagae  ceased  in 
thoae  streets.  It  was  also  observed,  that  the 
pbgoe  decreased  sooner  in  those  parishes  after 
they  had  been  Tisited  to  the  foil,  than  it  did  in  the 
parishes  of  Bishopsgate,  Sboreditch,  Aldgate, 
whitechapel,  Stepoey,  and  others;  the  early 
eare  taken  in  that  manner  being  a  great  means 
to  the  patting  a  check  to  it. 

This  shotting  up  of  houses  was  a  method  first 
taken*  aa  I  naderstaod,  in  the  pUgue  which  hap- 
pened in  160^  at  the  coming  of  King  James  the 
First  to  the  orown»  and  the  power  of  shutting 
people  np  ia  their  own  houses  was  granted  by 
•d  of  parliament,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
charitahle  relief  and  ordering  of  persons  infected 
vzth  the  fdagae.**  On  which  act  of  parliament 
the  knd  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  I<on- 
don  fbonded  the  order  they  made  at  this  time, 
sad  which  took  place  the  1st  of  July,  166$,  when 
the  onmbers  infected  within  the  city  were  but 
few,  the  last  bill  for  the  oinety'two  parishes  being 
hut  four,  and  some  houses  having  been  shut  up 
ia  the  city,  and  some  people  being  removed  to 
the  pesft-hottse  beyond  BuDtiiil  fields,  in  the  way 
to  Islington ;  I  say,  by  these  means,  when  there 
dted  near  one  thousand  a  week  in  the  whole,  the 
a<umber  in  the  city  was  but  twenty^ight ;  and 
the  city  was  preserved  more  healthy  in  proper- 
tioo  than  any  other  place  all  the  time  of  the  in- 


lliese  orden  of  my  lord  mayor's  were  pub- 
lisbed,  aa  I  have  said,  the  hitter  end  of  June,  and 
took  place  from  the  1st  of  July,  and  were  as 
felowa,  vis. 

Oaons  oonceived  and  published  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  con- 
eeroiog  the  infection  of  the  plague^  1665. 

*  \niereas^  in  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign. 
King  Jamei»  of  happy  memory,  an  act  was  made 
for  tke  charitabie  reUef  and  ordering  of  persona 
infected  with  the  plagne ;  whereby  authority  was 
gtvaa  to  JQStloce  of  the  peace,  mayors,  bailifis, 
sad  oCbcr  head  oflSecrs  to  appoint,  within  their 
leveral  limits,  esammers,  searchers^  watchmen, 
kccpen»  and  boriers  for  the  persons  and  places 
infected,  and  to  minister  unto  them  oaths  for 
the  performance  of  their  offices.  And  the  same 
statute  did  also  authorise  the  giving  of  other  di- 
reetiosia»  as  unto  Aem  for  the  present  necessity 
ilHNihl  seem  good  in  their  discretions.  It  is  now 
upoo  qweisl  consideration  thought  very  expe- 
dient te  preventing  and  avoiding  ot  infection  of 
nckBesB(if  it  shall  so  please  Ahnlghty  God)  that 
these  oflKers  flbllowing  be  apnointed,  and  these 
orders  hereafter  doly  observed." 

BXAIOICBBS  TO  BS  APPOISTBO  IN  IVS&T  PASISB. 

*  First,  H  Is  thon^  requisite,  and  so  oidered, 
that  m  ererj  parish  there  be  one,  two,  or 
OMre  persons  of  good  sort  and  credit,  chosen 
aad  appointed  by  the  alderman,  his  deputy,  and 
common  oomicil  of  every  ward,  by  the  name  of 
ExamincrB,  to  oontinne  in  that  office  the  space 
eCtwo  mootfas  at  least ;  and  If  any  fit  person,  so 
tppointed,  shaO  refhae  to  ludertake  the  same, 

be  mid  parties,  so  refttsing,  to  bo  committed  to 


prison  unto  they  shall  conform  themselves  ac- 
cordingly.** 

THE  BXAMIirias*   OPSICB. 

**  That  these  Examiners  be  sworn  by  the  al« 
dermen  to  inquire  and  learn  from  time  to  time 
what  houses  in  every  parish  be  visited,  and  what 
persons  be  sick,  and  of  what  diseases,  as  near  as 
they  can  inform  themselves;  and  upon  donbt 
in  that  case,  to  command  restraint  of  access  nntB 
it  appear  what  the  disease  shall  prove;  and  if 
they  find  any  person  sick  of  the  faifeetlon,  to  give 
order  to  the  constable  that  the  house  be  shut 
up  ;  and  if  the  constable  should  be  found  remiss 
or  negligent,  to  g^ye  present  notice  thereof  to  the 
alderman  of  the  ward.** 

WATORIUN. 

"  That  to  every  hifeoted  house  there  be  ap- 
pointed two  watchmen ;  one  for  every  day,  and 
the  other  for  the  night ;  and  that  these  watch- 
men  have  a  special  care  that  no  person  go  in  or 
out  of  such  infected  houses,  whereof  they  have 
the  charge,  upon  pain  of  severe  punishment.  And 
the  said  watchmen  to  do  such  ftirther  offices  as 
the  sick  house  shall  need  and  require ;  and  if  the 
watchman  he  sent  upon  any  business,  to  lock  np 
the  house  and  take  the  key  with  him  ;  and  the 
watchmen  by  day  to  attend  until  ten  of  the 
dock  at  night,  and  the  watchmen  by  night  until 
six  in  the  morning." 

SKAECHBKS. 

«  That  there  be  a  special  care  to  appoint  wo- 
men-searchers in  every  parish,  such  as  are  of 
honest  reputation,  and  of  the  best  sort  as  can  be 
got  In  this  kind  ;  and  these  to  be  sworn  to  make 
due  search  and  true  report  to  the  utmost  of  their 
knowledge,  whether  the  persons  whose  bodies 
they  are  appointed  to  search  do  die  of  the  in- 
fection, or  of  what  other  diseases,  as  near  as  they 
can.  And  that  the  physicians  who  shall  be  ap- 
pomted  for  cure  and  prevention  of  the  infection 
do  call  before  them  the  said  searehers,  who  are, 
or  shall  be  appointed  for  the  several  parishes 
under  their  respective  cares,  to  the  end  they  may 
consider  whether  they  are  fitly  qualified  for  that 
employment;  and  charge  them  from  time  to 
time  as  they  shall  see  cause,  if  they  appear  de- 
fective in  their  duties. 

"  That  no  searcher  during  this  time  of  visita- 
tion be  permitted  to  use  any  public  work  or  em- 
pjoyment,  or  keep  any  shop  or  staU,  or  be  em- 
ployed as  a  laundress,  or  in  any  other  common 
employment  whatsoever.** 

CHIRURGBONS. 

«  For  better  assistance  of  the  sesrcbers,  foras- 
much as  there  hath  been  heretofore  great  abuse 
in  misreporUng  the  disease,  to  the  further  spread- 
ing  of  the  infection ;  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that 
there  be  chosen  and  appointed  able  and  discreet 
chuiirgeons,  besides  those  that  do  aheady  belong 
to  the  pest-house;  amongst  whom  thedtyand 
hberties  to  be  quartered  as  the  places  He  most 
apt  and  convenient,  and  every  of  these  to  hav6 
one  quarter  for  his  Kmit ;  and  the  said  chirur- 
geons  m  every  of  thdr  Umlts  to  jofai  with  the 
searohers  for  the  view  of  the  body,  to  the  end 
there  may  be  a  true  report  made  of  the  disease 

•*  And  further^  that  the  said  chfrnigeons  shall 
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visit  and  search  such  like  persons  as  shall  either 
send  for  them,  or  bo  named  and  directed  anto 
them  by  the  examiners  of  every  parish,  and 
inform  themselves  of  the  disease  of  the  said 
parties. 

"  And,  forasmnch  as  the  said  chirat|^DS  are 
f  0  be  sequcjstered  firom  all  other  cures,  and  kept 
only  to  this  disease  of  theinfection»  it  is  ordered, 
that  every  of  the  said  chirurKeons  shall  have 
twelve- pence  a  body  searched  oy  them,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  gooids  of  the  party  searched^  if 
he  be  able,  or  otherwise  by  the  parish." 


NUESB-K  BEPERS. 


t€ 


U  any  nurse-keeper  shall  remove  herself  out 
of  any  infected  house  before  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  decease  of  any  person  dying  of  the  in- 
fection, the  house  to  which  the  said  nurse-keeper 
doth  so  removA  herself  shall  be  shut  up  until  the 
said  twenty-eight  days  be  expired." 

Obdbks  concerning  infected  houses  and 
persons  sick  of  the  plague. 

NOTICB  TO  BE  OIVBN   OP   THE   8ICKNBSS. 

*'  The  master  of  every  house,  as  soon  as  any 
one  in  his  bouse  compluiocfth  either  of  botch,  or 
purple,  or  swelling  in  any  part  of  his  body,  or 
(alleth  otherwise  dans^erously  sick,  without  ap- 
parent cause  of  some  other  disiease,  shall  give  know- 
ledge thereof  to  the  examiner  of  he^th  within 
two  hours  after  the  said  sign  shaU  appear.** 

SEQUESTRATION  OP  THE  SICK. 

'*  As  soon  as  any  man  shall  be  found  by  this 
examiner,  chirurgcoo,  or  searcher  to  be  sick  of 
the  plague,  he  shall  the  same  night  be  sequcs* 
tered  in  the  same  house,  and  in  case  he  be  so 
sequestered  then,  though  he  afterwards  die  not, 
the  bouse  wherein  h^  sickened  should  be  shut  up 
for  a  month,  after  the  use  of  the  due  preserva- 
tives token  by  the  rest*' 

AiaiNO   THE  STUPP. 

**  For  sequestration  of  the  goods  and  stniTof 
the  infection,  their  bedding,  and  apparel,  and 
hangings  of  chambers  must  be  well  aired  with 
fire,  and  such  perfumes  as  are  requisite  within 
the  mfected  house  before  they  be  taken  again  to 
use ;  this  to  be  done  by  the  appointment  of  the 
examiner.** 

SHUTTING   UP  OP   THE  H0U8B. 

"  If  any  person  shall  have  visited  any  roan, 
known  to  be  infected  of  the  plague,  or  entered 
willingly  into  any  known  infected  house  being 
not  allowed,  the  house  wherein  he  inhabiteth 
shall  be  shut  up  for  certain  days  by  the  exami- 
ner's direction." 

NONE  TO  BE  REMOVED  OUT  OP  INPBCTBO  HOUSES, 

BUT,  &C. 

'<  Item,  that  none  be  removed  out  of  the  house 
where  he  falleth  sick  of  the  infection  into  any 
house  in  the  city  (except  it  be  to  the  pest-house, 
or  a  tent,  or  unto  some  such  house,  which  the 
owner  of  the  said  visited  house  holdeth  in  his 
own  hands,  and  occupieth  by  his  own  servants), 
and  so  as  security  be  given  to  the  parish,  whither 
such  remove  is  made ;  that  the  attendance  and 
charge  about  tbe  aaid  visited  persons  shall  be 
observed  and  charged  in  all  the  particularities 
before  expressed,  mthout  any  cost  of  that  jMrish 


to  which  any  such  remove  shall  happen  to  be 
made,  and  this  remove  to  be  done  by  night ;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  any  person  that  hath  two 
houses  to  remove  either  his  sound  or  his  infected 
people  to  his  spare  house  at  his  choice,  so  aa  if 
he  send  away  first  his  sound,  he  not  after  send 
thither  the  sick,  nor  again  unto  the  sick  tbe 
sound.  And  that  the  same  which  he  sendeth  be 
for  one  week  at  the  least  shut  up  and  secluded 
from  company,  for  fear  of  some  infection  at  tho 
first  not  appearing.** 

BUmUL  OP  THE  DBAO. 

'<  That  the  burial  of  the  dead  by  this  visitation 
be  at  most  convenient  hours,  always  either  be* 
fore  sun-rising  or  after  sun-setting,  with  tlic 
privity  of  the  churchwardens  or  eonstables,  and 
not  otherwise;  and  that  no  neighbours  nor 
friends  be  sufTered  to  accompany  the  corpse  to 
church,  or  to  enter  the  house  visited,  upon  pain 
of  having  his  house  shut  up,  or  be  imprisoned. 

"  And  that  no  corpse  dying  of  infection  shall 
be  buried  or  remain  in  any  church  in  time  of 
common  prayer,  sermon,  or  lecture.  And  that 
no  children  be  suffered,  at  time  of  burial  of  any 
corpse  in  any  church,  churchyard  or  burying-place, 
to  come  near  the  corpse,  coffin,  or  grave.  And 
that  all  the  graves  shall  be  at  least  six  feet 
deep. 

"  And  fiirther,  all  public  assemblies  at  other 
burials  are  to  be  forborne  during  the  continuance 
of  this  visitation." 

NO  INPECTBD  STUPP  TO  BE  UTTERED. 

*'  That  no  clothes,  stuff,  bedding,  or  garments 
be  suffered  to  be  carried  or  conveyed  out  of  any 
infected  bouses,  and  that  the  criers  and  carriers 
abroad  of  bedding  or  old  apparel  to  be  sold  or 
pawned,  be  utterly  prohibited  and  restrained  ; 
and  no  brokers  of  bedding  or  old  apparel  be  per* 
mitted  to  make  any  outward  show,  or  hang  forth 
on  their  stall,  shop-boards,  or  windows,  towards 
any  street,  hme,  common  way,  or  passage,  any 
okl  bedding  or  apparel  to  be  sold,  upon  pain  of 
imprisonment.  And  if  any  broker  or  other  per- 
son shall  buy  any  bedding,  apparel,  or  other 
stuff  out  of  any  infected  house,  within  two 
months  i^r  tbe  infoction  bath  been  there,  his 
house  shall  be  shut  up  as  infected,  and  so  shall 
continue  shut  up  twenty  days  at  the  least." 

NO   PERSON   TO  BE  CONVEYED   OUT  OP   ANT 
INPECTBD   HOUSE. 

**  U  any  person  visited  do*fortune,  by  ni^ligent 
looking  unto  or  by  any  other  means,  to  come  or 
he  conveyed  from  a  place  infected  to  any  other 
place,  the  parish  from  whence  such  party  hath 
come  or  been  oonveyed,  upon  notice  thereof  given, 
shall,  at  their  charge,  cause  tho  said  party  so 
visited  and  escaped  to  be  carried  and  brought 
back  again  by  night,  and  the  parties  in  this  case 
offending  to  be  punished  at  the  direction  of  the 
alderman  of  the  waitl ;  and  the  house  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  such  visited  person  to  be  shut  up  for 
twenty  days.'* 

EVERT  VISITED  HOUSE  TO   BE   MARKED. 

**  That  every  house  visited  be  marked  with  a 
red  cross  of  a  foot  long,  in  the  middle  of  the  door, 
evident  to  be  seen,  and  with  these  usual  printed 
words,  that  is  to  say,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
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uf»'  to  be  Mi  doie  over  the  same  erou,  there  to 
oontisne  until  lawful  opening  of  the  same  house.** 

ITBIT   TlSmO  BOCSl   TO  BE  WATCHSD. 

"  That  the  constables  see  every  house  shut  up, 
tod  to  be  attended  with  watchmen,  which  may 
keep  them  in,  and  minister  necessaries  nnto 
tbem  at  their  own  charges  (if  they  be  able),  or  at 
the  common  charge  if  they  be  unable ;  the  shut- 
ting  up  to  be  for  the  space  of  four  weeks  after  all 
be  whole. 

"That  precise  order  be  taken  that  the 
Ksrehers,  chimrgeons,  keepers,  and  buriers  are 
not  to  pass  the  streets  without  holding  a  red  rod 
or  wand  of  three  foot  in  length  in  their  hands, 

'  open  ind  evident  to  be  seen,  and  are  not  to  go 
ioto  soy  other  house  than  into  their  own,  or 
isto  that  whereunto  they  are  directed  or  sent 
for ;  bat  to  forbear  and  abstain  from  company. 

I  efpecially  wheo  they  have  been  lately  .used  in 

!  any  nch  business  or  attendance.** 

INMATIS. 

*  That  where  several  inmates  are  in  one  and 
the  lame  house,  and  any  person  in  that  house 
happens  to  be  infected,  no  other  person  or  family 
of  sach  house  shall  be  suffered  to  remove  him  or 
thcQuelves  without  a  certificate  from  the  ex- 
mioers  of  health  of  that  parish,  or  in  default 
thereof  the  house  whither  he  or  they  so  remove 
ihall  be  shut  up  at  in  case  of  visitation.** 

I  BACKNST  COACHIS. 

"  That  care  be  taken  of  hackney-coachmen, 
that  tbey  may  not  (as  some  of  them  have  been 
obienrcd  to  doX  after  carrying  of  infected  per- 
soD»  to  the  pesi-hottsob  and  other  places,  be  ad- 
mitted to  common  use  till  their  coaches  be  well 
abed,  and  have  stood  unemployed  by  the  space 
of  fire  or  six  days  after  such  service.** 

OioExs  for  cleansing  and  keeping  of  the 
I  streets  iweet. 

TBI  STXSBTS  TO  BB  KBPT  CLBAH. 

<  *  Pint,  it  is  thought  necessary,  and  so  ordered, 
that  every  householder  do  cause  the  street  to  be 
daSj  prepared  before  his  door,  and  so  to  keep  it 
dean  swept  all  the  week  long.** 

TBAT  BAXXBS  TABS  IT  FBOM  OUT  TBB  RODSBS. 

"  That  the  sweeping  and  filth  of  houses  be 
dafly  carried  away  by  the  rakers,  and  that  the 
nker  shall  cive  notice  of  his  coming  by  the 
^Aowiag  of  a  bom,  as  hitherto  hath  been  done." 

UTSTALLS  TO  BB  M ADB  PAB  OPP  PBOM  TBB  CITT. 

**  That  the  laystalls  he  removed  as  fiu*  as  may 
be  out  of  the  city  and  common  passages,  and 
that  no  mghtman  or  other  be  suffered  to  empty 
a  vanlt  into  any  garden  near  about  the  city.** 

CAU  TO  BB  BAD  OP  CKWROLBSONX  PI8B  OB  FLB8B, 
AND  OP  MCBTT  COBN. 

**  That  special  care  be  taken  that  no  stinUng 
,  ■»»  «  unwholesome  flesh,  ^r  musty  com,  or 
j  other  corrupt  fruits,  of  what  sort  soever,  be 
'  iwreTed  to  be  sold  about  the  dty,  or  any  part  of 
I'  toe  same. 

'  JxJ}^  ^  brewers  and  lippliog-houses  be 
'     mS.™*®'  ^^  musty  and  unwholesome  casks. 
That  no  hogs,  dogs,  or  cats,  or  tame  pigeons, 
«  «mes,  be  suffered  to  be  kept  within  any  part 


of  the  citv,  or  any  swine  to  be  or  stray  in  the 
streets  or  lanes,  but  that  such  swhse  be  impounded 
by  the  beadle,  or  any  other  officer,  and  the  owner 
punished  according  to  the  act  of  comUion  coun- 
cil, and  that  the  dogs  be  killed  by  the  dog-killers 
appointed  for  that  purpose.** 

Obdbbs  concerning  loose  persons 
and  idle  assemblies. 

BBOGABB. 

"  Forasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  complained 
of  than  the  multitude  of  rogues  and  wandering 
beggars  that  swarm  in  every  place  about  the 
city,  t>eing  a  great  cause  of  the  spreading  of  the  in- 
fectioD,  and  will  not  be  avoided,  notwithstanding 
any  orders  that  have  been  given  to  the  contrary, 
it  i»  therefore  now  ordered,  that  such  constables 
and  others,  whom  this  matter  may  an^  way  oon- 
cera,  take  special  care  that  no  wandering  beggars 
be  suffered  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  in  any 
fashion  or  manner  whatsoever,  upon  the  penalty 
provided  by  the  law,  to  be  duly  and  severely  ex- 
ecuted upon  them." 

PLATS. 

*'  That  all  plays,  bear-baitings,  games,  singing 
of  ballads,  buckler>play,  or  such  like  causes  of 
assemblies  of  people,  be  utterly  prohibited,  and 
the  parties  offending  severely  puniahed  by  every 
alderman  in  his  ward.** 

FBASTXNO  PBOHIBITBD. 

"  That  all  public  feastiner,  and  particularly  by 
the  companies  of  this  city,  and  dinners  at  taverns, 
alehouses,  and  other  places  of  common  entertain- 
ment, be  forborne  till  further  order  and  allow- 
ance; and  that  the  money  thereby  spared  be 
preserved  and  employed  for  the  benefit  and  relief 
of  the  poor  visited  with  the  infection.*' 

TIPLINO-BOUSBS. 

"  That  disorderlv  tipling  in  taverns,  alehouses, 
coffee-houses,  and  cellars,  be  severely  looked 
unto,  as  the  common  sin  of  this  time,  and  greatest 
occasion  of  dispersing  the  plague ;  and  that  no 
company  or  person  be  suffered  to  remain  or  come 
into  any  tavern,  alehouse,  or  coffee-house,  to 
drink,  alter  nine  of  the  dock  in  the  evening,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  this 
city,  upon  the  penalties  ordained  in  that  behalf. 

"  And  for  the  better  execution  of  these  orders, 
and  such  other  rules  and  directions  as  upon  fur- 
ther consideration  shall  be  found  needful,  it  is 
ordered  and  enjoined,  that  the  aldermen,  depu- 
ties, and  common  coundl-meB,  riiall  meet  to. 
gether  weekly,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  (as 
cause  shall  require),  at  some  one  general  place 
accustomed  in  their  respective  muds  (being  dear 
from  infection  of  the  plague),  to  consult  how  the 
said  orders  may  be  duly  put  in  execution ;  not  in. 
tending  that  any,  dwelling  in  or  near  places  infected,  | 
shall  come  to  the  said  meeting,  while  their  coming 
may  be  doubtfuL  And  the  said  aldermen,  and 
deputies,  and  common  council-men,  in  their  se- 
veral wards,  may  put  in  execution  any  other 
good  orders  that  by  them,  at  their  said  meetings, 
shall  be  conceived  and  devised,  ibr  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  majesty's  subjects  from  the  In- 
fection.** 

Sfar  JoBN  Lawbbncb,  Zor<f  Mayor, 

Sir  GboBOB  WATBBMAIf,  >    oH^-'/Ii 

Sir  Chablbs  Dob,  S  ^^^'^ 
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I  need  not  say  that  theie  orders  extended  only  i 
to  such  placet  ae  were  within  the  lord  mayor's 
jariidiction ;  so  it  if  reovisite  to  observe,  that  the 
jattices  of  the  peace  within  those  pari^es  and 
places  .as  ware  called  the  hamlets  and  out-parts, 
took  the  same  method :  as  I  remember,  the  orders 
for  shutting  up  of  houses  did  not  take  place  so  soon 
on  our  side,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the  plague 
did  not  reach  to  these  eastern  parts  of  the  town, 
at  least  not  begin  to  be  very  violent  till  the  be- 
ginning of  August  For  example,  the  whole  bOl, 
from  the  11th  to  the  18th  of  July,  was  1,761,  yet 
there  died  but  8eventy.one  of  the  plague  in  all 
those  parishes  we  call  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
they  were  as  follows : — 
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It  was,  indeed,  oomiog  on  amain;  for  the  bu- 
rials  that  same  week  were  in  the  next  adjoining 
parishes  thus : — 


a>  Lea.,  Shoraditeh  64  the  nest  week  14  to  the  1st  116 
fltBot,Biahopi«te  6S  prodigioaalj  106  ofAi^iiat  116 
8t  Oilet's.  Crippl.     SIS  InexeMed,  m  4Sl      thus:     954 
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This  shutting  up  of  houses  was  at  first  counted 
a  very  cruel  and  unchristian  method,  and  the 
poor  people  so  confined  made  bitter  lamentations. 
Complaints  of  the  severity  of  it  were  also  daily 
brought  to  my  lord  mayor,  of  houses  cause- 
leuly  (and  some  maliciously)  shut  up.  I  cannot 
say,  but  upon  inquiry,  many  that  complained  so 
loudly  were  found  in  a  condition  to  be  continued; 
and  others  again,  inspection  being  made  upon  the 
sick  person,  and  the  dckness  not  appearing  in- 
fectious»  or  if  uncertain,  yet,  on  his  Mng  content 
to  be  carried  to  the  pest-honse,  were  released. 

It  is  true  that  the  locking  up  the  doors  of 
people's  houses,  and  setting  a  watchman  there 
night  and  day  to  prevent  their  stirring  ont,  or 
any  ooming  to  them,  when,  perhaps,  the  sound 
people  of  the  fiunily  might  have  escs^Md  if  they 
had  been  removed  firom  the  sick,  looked  very 
hard  and  cruel ;  and  many  people  perished  In 
these  miserable  confinements,  which  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  would  not  have  been  distempered 
if  they  had  had  libertv,  though  the  plague  was 
in  the  house ;  at  which  the  people  were  very 
clamorous  and  uneasy  at  first,  and  several  viow 
lences  were  committed,  and  iajuries  oflhred  to 
the  men  who  were  set  to  watch  the  houses  so 
shut  up ;  also,  several  people  broke  out  by  foroe 
In  many  places,  as  I  shall  observe  by-and-bye ; 
but  it  was  a  public  good  that  justified  the  private 
mischief;  and  there  was  no  obtahiing  the  least 
mitigation  by  any  application  to  magistrates  or 
tovemment,  at  that  time  at  least,  not  that  I 
hoard  of.  This  put  the  people  upon  all  manner 
of  stratagem.  In  wder,  it  possible,  to  get  ont  j 
and  It  would  fill  a  little  volume  to  set  down  the 
arts  used  by  the  people  of  snch  houses  to  shut 
the  eyes  of  the  watchmen  who  were  emploved, 
to  deceive  them,  and  to  escape  or  break  out  from 
them,  in  which  freouent  scmBes  and  some  mis- 
chief happened ;  tn  which,  by  itself. 
As  I  went  abng  Houndsditch  one  morning. 


about  eight  o*oIock,  there  was  a  great  iKilaa ;  it 
is  true,  indeed,  there  was  not  mnch  orovrd,  bo- 
cause  people  were  not  very  free  to  gather  to- 
gether, or  to  stay  long  together  when  they  were 
there,  nor  did  1  stay  long  there ;  but  the  ootcry 
was  loud  enough  to  prompt  my  curiosity,  and  I 
called  to  one  who  looked  out  of  a  window,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

A  watchman,  it  seems,  had  been  employed  to 
keep  his  post  at  the  door  of  a  house  which  was 
infected,  or  said  to  be  infected,  and  was  shat  up;  he 
had  been  there  all  night  for  two  nights  together, 
as  he  told  his  story,  and  the  day  watchman  had 
been  there  one  day,  and  was  now  come  to  relieve 
him.  All  this  while  no  noise  had  been  heard  in 
the  house,  no  light  had  been  seen ;  they  called 
for  nothing,  sent  nim  of  no  errands,  which  used 
to  be  the  diief  business  of  the  watchmen ;  neither 
had  they  given  him  any  disturbance,  as  he  said, 
firom  the  Monday  afternoon,  when  be  heard  great 
crying  and  screaming  in  the  house,  vridch,  as  he 
supposed,  was  occasioned  by  some  of  the  family 
dying  just  at  that  time.  It  seems  the  night  be- 
fore, the  dead  cart,  as  it  was  called,  had  been 
stopped  there,  and  a  servant  maid  had  i>een 
brought  down  to  the  door  dead,  and  the  boners, 
or  bearers,  as  thev  were  called,  put  her  into  the 
cart,  wrapped  only  in  a  green  nig,  and  earned 
her  away. 

The  watchman  had  knocked  at  the  door,  it 
seems,  when  he  heard  that  noise  and  crying,  a^ 
above,  and  nobody  answered  a  great  while ;  but  at 
last  one  looked  out,  and  said,  with  an  angry 
quiok  tone,  and  yet  a  kind  of  crying  voice,  or  a 
voice  of  one  that  was  crying,  **  What  do  ye  want, 
that  ye  make  such  a  knocking  ?"  He  answered, 
**  I  am  the  watchman ;  how  do  you  do  ?  what  is 
the  matter?'*  The  person  answered,  **  What  is 
that  to  you  ?  Stop  the  dead  cart*  This,  it 
seems,  was  about  one  o'clock.  Soon  after,  as 
the  fellow  said,  he  stopped  the  dead  cart,  and  then 
knocked  again,  but  nobody  answered.  He  con- 
tinued knwsking,  and  the  bellman  called  out  se- 
veral times— "  Bring  out  your  dead  ! "  but  nobody 
answered,  till  the  man  that  drove  the  cart,  being 
called  to  other  houses,  would  stay  no  longer,  and 
drove  away. 

The  watchman  knew  not  what  to  make  o. 
all  this,  so  he  let  them  alone  till  the  morning- 
man,  or  day-watchman,  as  they  called  him,  came 
to  relieve  him,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars ;  they  knocked  at  the  door  a  great  while, 
but  nobody  answered;  and  they  observed  that 
the  window  or  casement  at  which  the  person  had 
looked  out  who  had  answered  before  continued 
open,  being  up  two  pair  of  stairs. 

Upon  this  the  two  men,  to  sattstV  their  curi* 
osity,  got  a  long  ladder,  and  one  or  them  went 
up  to  the  window  and  looked  into  the  room, 
where  he  saw  a  woman  lying  dead  upon  the 
floor  in  a  dismal  manner,  having  no  dothes  on 
her  but  her  shift ;  but  thou{|h  he  called  aloud, 
and  putting  in  his  long  stan,  knocked  hard  on 
the  floor,  yet  nobody  stirred  or  answered; 
neither  eonld  be  hear  any  noise  in  the  house. 

He  came  down  again  upon  this,  and  acquainted 

his  fellow,  who  went  up  also,  and  flnding  it  iost 

so,  they  resolved   to  acquaint  either  the  lord 

mayor  or  some  other  magistrate  of  it,  but  did 

I  not  ofTer  to  go  In  at  the  window.     The  magis- 
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tnte^  Hia0Mi»  ttpoii  th*  iniMmation  of  the  two 
■ca,  onltnd  tbe  home  to  be  broke  open,  ft 
oooiUble  end  other  penons  being  appointed  to 
be  present  that  nothing  might  be  plundered ;  and 
aeeocding  it  wae  lo  done,  when  nobody  was 
fwod  in  the  boine  hot  that  young  woman,  who, 
MTing  been  Infected,  and  peat  recovery,  the  rett 
hid  Idl  her  to  die  bv  herself,  and  were  levery  one 
gaoe,  bating  foand  some  way  to  delude  the 
ffttdman,  nd  to  get  open  the  door,  or  get  out 
at  MNDe  back  door,  or  over  the  topa  of  the 
hoosea,  ao  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it;  and  as 
to  thoaa  eriea  and  ahrieks  which  he  heard,  it  waa 
fappeaed  they  were  the  paasionate  eriea  of  the 
faaily  at  the  bitter  parting,  which,  to  be  aure,  it 
was  to  them  all,  tfala  being  the  aiater  to  the  mla- 
tnm  of  the  lamily.  The  man  of  the  honae,  hia 
wife,  MTcral  children  and  servanta,  being  all 
gaae  aad  iled,  whether  aick  or  aound,  that  I  could 
oertr  lean,  nor  ind^d  did  I  make  much  inquiry 
after  it 

Many  such  eacapea  were  made  out  of  infected 
iwaaes,  ai  particularly,  when  the  watchman  waa 
MBt  of  aome  errand,  for  it  waa  his  bualneu  to  go 
oTuy  cfTaod  that  the  family  aent  him  of;  that  la 
(0  tajr,  for  neceaaariea,  aueh  as  Ibod  and  physic, 
to  fieteh  physiciana,  if  they  would  come,  or  aur- 
^noi,  or  nuraei,  or  to  onler  the  dead-oart  and 
the  like,  but  with  thia  condition  too^  that  when 
he  went  he  waa  to  lock  up  the  outer  door  of  the 
haoK  and  take  the  key  awajr  with  him.  To 
evade  thia,  and  cheat  the  watchmen,  people  ^ot 
two  or  three  keya  made  to  their  looka,  or  they 
fonod  waya  to  unacrew  the  looka,  auoh  aa  were 
«ereived  on,  and  ao  take  eft  the  lock,  being  in  the 
ioMle  of  the  honae;  and  wbUe  they  aent  away 
the  watchman  to  the  market,  to  the  bakehouse, 
or  for  one  trifle  or  another,  open  the  door,  and 
Ko  out  aa  often  aa  they  pleased.  But  this  being 
baad  out,  the  oAeera  afterwarda  had  ordera  to 
padlock  op  the  doon  on  the  outaide,  and  place 
bolti  on  them  aa  they  thought  fit. 

At  another  houae,  as  I  waa  informed,  in  the 
itreit  nest  within  Aldgate,  a  whole  ftunlly  waa 
ihat  ap  and  locked  in,  beoanae  the  maid  servant 
wu  taken  aiek.  The  maater  of  the  houae  had 
eoaplaiaed  by  hit  friends  to  the  next  alderman, 
udtethe  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  oonaented  to 
have  the  maid  carried  to  the  peat-bouse^  but  waa 
raAHed,  ao  the  door  waa  marked  with  a  red 
cms,  a  padlock  on  the  outaide,  aa  above,  and  a 
vatehana  aet  to  keep  the  door  according  to 
poUic  order. 

After  the  maater  of  the  houae  found  there  waa 
DO  remedy,  but  tha^  he,  hia  wife  and  hia  children 
vere  to  be  locked  up  vdth  thia  poor  distempered 
•wraat,  he  called  to  the  watchman,  and  told  him 
he  aast  go  then  and  fetch  a  nurse  for  them,  to 
stteod  thia  poor  girl,  for  that  it  would  be  certain 
daath  to  them  ail  to  oblige  them  to  nurae  her, 
•ad  told  him  plamly  that  if  he  would  not  do 
this  the  makl  must  periah  ettber  of  the  diatemper, 
<ir  be  itarved  for  want  of  food,  for  he  waa  readved 
oaoe  ef  hia  fomily  ahould  go  near  her,  and  she 
>ty  b  the  garret,  four  story  hlfh,  where  ahe 
QmU  Bst  cry  out  or  eaU  to  anybody  for  help. 

The  watflbnaan  oonaented  to  that,  and  went 
j»dfciehed  a  nnrae  aa  he  waa  appohited,  and 
br««ght  her  to  them  the  aame  evening.  Daring 
thia  intmrd,  the  maater  of  the  honae  took  hia 


opportunity  to  break  a  large  hole  through  hia 
anop  into  a  bulk  or  atall,  where  formerly  a  cobbler 
had  aat,  before  or  under  hia  ahop  window,  but 
the  tenant,  aa  may  be  auppoaed,  at  auch  a  <UsmaI 
time  aa  that,  was  dead  or  removed,  and  ao  he 
had  the  key  in  his  own  keeping.  Having  made 
his  wav  into  thia  atall,  which  he  oouM  not  have 
done  if  the  man  had  been  at  the  door,  the  nolae 
he  waa  obliged  to  make  being  auch  as  would 
have  alarmed  the  watchman ;  I  aay,  having  made 
hia  way  into  thia  atall,  he  sat  atill  till  the  watch- 
man returned  with  the  nurse,  and  all  the  next 
day  also ;  but  the  night  following,  having  con- 
trived to  send  the  watchman  of  another  trifling 
errand,  which,  aa  I  take  it,  was  to  an  apothecary's 
for  a  plaster  fbr  the  maid,  which  he  was  to  itay 
for  the  making  up,  or  aome  other  auch  errand 
that  might  aeoure  hia  ataying  some  thne,  in 
that  time  he  conveyed  bimaelf  and  all  hia  fomily 
out  of  Uie  houae,  and  left  the  nurae  and  the 
watchman  to  bury  the  poor  wench;  that  is, 
throw  her  Into  the  cart,  and  take  care  of  the 
honae. 

I  could  give  a  great  many  auch  atoriea  as  tbeae, 
diverting  enough  which  In  the  long  course  of 
that  dismal  year  I  met  with,  that  to,  heard  of, 
and  which  are  very  oertafn  to  be  true,  or  verv 
near  the  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  true  hi  the  general, 
for  no  man  could  at  aueh  a  time  learn  all  the 
partieolara.  There  waa,  likewiae,  violence  uaed 
with  the  watchmen,  aa  waa  reported,  in  abund- 
ance of  placea ;  and  I  believe  that  ihmi  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vialtatlon  to  the  end  there  was  not 
leaa  thin  ei|^iteen  or  twenty  of  them  killed,  or  ao 
wounded  aa  to  be  taken  up  for  dead ;  which  waa 
auppoaed  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  infected 
houaea  which  were  abut  up,  and  where  they  at- 
tempted to  come  out,  and  were  oppoaed. 

nor  indeed  could  leaa  be  expected,  for  here 
were  as  many  prisons  in  the  town  as  there  were 
houaea  shut  up ;  and  aa  the  people  shut  up  or 
imprisoned  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  only  shut  up 
because  miserable,  it  was  really  the  more  Intole- 
rable  to  them. 

It  had  alao  thia  dlflbrenoe,  that  every  prison, 
aa  we  call  it,  had  but  one  (paoler,  and  as  he  had 
the  whole  house  to  guard,  and  that  many  houaea 
were  ao  rituated  aa  that  they  had  several  ways 
out,  aome  more,  aome  less,  and  some  into  several 
atreeta,  it  waa  imposaible  for  one  man  so  to  guard 
all  the  passages  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
people  made  demrate  by  the  friffht  of  then'  cir- 
cumstances by  the  resentment  of  their  usage,  or 
by  the  raging  of  the  distemper  itself;  so  that 
they  would  talk  to  the  watchman  on  one  side  of 
the  house  while  the  fomfly  made  their  escape  at 
another. 

For  example,  in  Coleman  street  there  are 
abundance  of  alleys,  as  appears  still.     A  house 
waa  ahut  up  in  that  they  call  Whiteli  sHey,  and 
this  house  had  a  back  window,  not  a  door,  into 
a  court,  which  had  a  passage  into  Bell  alley  x ' 
watchman  waa  aet  by  the  constable  at  the  ^     j| 
of  this  house,  and  there  he  stoodf  ^  his  cr    J^y^ 
idght  and  day,  while  the  fomfly  went  #''|  '„™i!! 
the  evenhig,  out  of  that  window  tat'^  the^Ju 

s?;.i:?rwr""  ""^^  •"  ^^^ 

Not  for  ikom  the  aame  p3<Uee  they  hlowed  up  a 
watchman  with  Jjunpowd^r,  nd  burnt  the  pbor 
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fellow  dreadfully;  and  while  he  made  hideous 
cries,  and  nobody  would  yenture  to  come  near  to 
help  him,  the  whole  family  that  were  able  to 
stir  got  out  at  the  windows  one  story  high,  two 
that  were  left  tick  calling  out  for  help ;  care  was 
taken  to  give  them  nurses  to  look  after  them, 
but  the  persons  fled  were  never  found  till  after 
the  plague  was  abated  they  returned,  but  as 
nothing  could  be  proved,  so  nothing  could  be 
done  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  considered  too,  that  as  these  were 
prisons  without  bars  or  bolts,  which  our  common 
prisons  are  furnished  with,  so  the  people  let  them- 
selves down  out  of  their  windows,  even  in  the 
lace  of  the  watchman,  bringing  swords  or  pistols 
in  their  hands,  and  threatening  the  poor  wretch 
to  shoot  him  if  he  stirred  or  called  for  help. 

In  other  cases  some  had  gardens,  and  walls,  or 
pales,  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  or 
yards  and  back  houses ;  and  these  by  friendship 
and  entreaties  would  get  leave  to  get  over  those 
walls  or  pales,  and  so  go  out  at  their  neighbours* 
doors ;  or  by  giving  money  to  their  servants,  get 
them  to  let  them  &rough  in  the  night ;  so  that, 
in  short,  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was  iu  nowise 
to  be  denended  upon ;  neither  did  it  answer  the 
end  at  all ;  serving  more  to  make  the  people  des- 
perate, and  drive  them  to  such  extremities  as 
that  they  would  break  out  at  all  adventures. 

And  that  which  was  still  worse,  those  that  did 
thus  break  out  spread  the  infection  farther  by 
their  wandering  sioout  with  the  distemper  upon 
them  in  their  desperate  circumstances  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done;  for  whoever  con- 
siders all  the  particulars  in  such  cases  must 
acknowledge,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  the 
severity  of  those  confinements  made  many  people 
desperate,  and  made  them  run  out  of  their  houses 
at  all  hazards,  and  with  the  plague  visibly  upon 
them,  not  knowing  either  whither  to  go,  or  what 
to  do,  or  indeed  what  they  did ;  and  many  that 
did  so  were  driven  to  dreadful  exigencies  and 
extremities,  and  perished  in  the  streets  or  fields 
for  mere  want,  or  dropped  down  by  the  raging 
violence  of  the  fever  upon  them.  Others  wan- 
dered into  the  country,  and  went  forward  any 
way  as  their  desperation  guided  them,  not  know- 
ing whither  they  went  or  would  go ;  till,  Dednt  and 
tired,  and  not  getting  any  relief,  the  houses  and 
villages  on  the  road  refusing  to  admit  them  to 
lodge,  whether  infected  or  no,  they  have  perished 
by  the  road-side,  or  gotten  into  bams  and  died 
there,  none  daring  to  come  to  them,  or  relieve 
them,  though  perhaps  not  infected,  for  nobody 
would  believe  them. 

On  the  other  'hand,  when  the  plague  at  first 
seized  a  famOy,  that  is  to  say,  when  any  one  of 
the  familv  had  gone  out,  and  unwarily  or  other- 
wise catched  the  distemper,  and  brought  it  home, 
it  was  certainly  known  by  the  family  before  it  was 
known  to  the  officers,  who,  as  you  will  see  by 
^he  order,  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
cin;umstances  of  all  sick  persons  when  they 
heard  ,of  their  being  sick. 

In  this  interval  between  their  being  taken  sick 
and  the  exi?niiner*s  coming,  the  master  of  the 
bouse  had  leissire  and  liberty  to  remove  himself 
or  all  his  family,  if  he  knew  whither  to  go,  and 
many  did  so ;  but  the  great  disaster  was  that 
many  did  thus,  aiter  they  were  really  infected 


themselves,  and  so  carried  the  disease  into  the 
houses  of  those  who  were  so  hospitable  as  to 
receive  them,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
very  cruel  and  ungrateful. 

And  this  was,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  general 
notion,  or  scandal  rather,  which  went  about  of  the 
temper  of  people  infected ;  namely,  that  they  did 
not  take  the  least  care,  or  make  any  scruple  of 
infecting  others ;  though  I  cannot  say  but  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  it  too,  but  not  so  general 
as  was  reported  What  natural  reason  could  be 
given  for  so  wicked  a  thing,  at  a  time  when  they 
might  conclude  themselves  just  going  to  appear 
at  the  bar  of  divine  justice,  I  know  not,  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
religion  and  principle,  any  more  than.it  can  be 
to  generosity  and  humanity ;  but  I  may  speak  of 
that  again. 

1  am  speaking  now  of  people  made  desperato 
by  the  apprehensions  of  their  being  shut  up,  and 
their  breaking  out  by  stratagem  or  force,  either 
before  or  after  they  were  shut  up,  whose  misery 
was  not  lessened  when  they  were  out,  but  sadly 
increased:  on  the  other  hand,  many  that  thus 
got  away  had  retreats  to  go  to,  and  other  houses, 
where  they  locked  themselves  up,  and  kept  hid 
till  the  plague  was  over ;  and  many  families,  fore- 
seeing the  approach  of  the  distemper,  lidd  up 
stores  of  provisbns  sufficient  for  thdr  whole 
families,  and  shut  themselves  up,  and  that  so  en- 
tirely, that  they  were  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
till  the  infection  was  quite  ceased,  and  then  came 
abroad  sound  and  welL  I  might  recollect  several 
such  as  these,  and  give  you  the  particulars  of 
their  management;   for,  doubtless,  it  was  the 
most  eiToctuai  secure  step  that  could  be  taken  for 
such  whose  circumstances  would  not  admit  them 
to  remove,  or  who  had  not  retreats  abroad  pro- 
per for  the  case ;  for,  in  beinff  thus  shut  up,  they 
were  as  if  they  had  been  a  hundred  miles  off: 
nor  do  I  remember  that  any  one  of  those  families 
miscarried.    Among  these  several  Dutch  mer- 
chants were  particularly  remarkable,  who  kept 
their  houses  hke  little  garrisons  besieged,  suffer- 
ing none  to  go  in  or  out,  or  come  near  them ; 
particulariy  one  in  a  court  in  Throckmorton 
street,  whose  house  looked  into  Draper's  garden. 
But  I  come  back  to  the  case  of  families  in- 
fected,  and  shut  up  by  the  magistrates ;  the  mi- 
sery of  those  femiues  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and 
it  was  generally  in  such  houses  that  we  heard  the 
most  dumal  shrieks  and  outcries  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple, terrified  and  even  frightened  to  death  by  the 
sight  of  the  condidon  of  their  dearest  relations, 
and  by  the  terror  of  being  imprisoned  as  they 
were. 

I  remember— and  while  I  am  writing  this  story 
I  think  I  hear  the  very  sound  of  it — a  certain 
lady  bad  an  only  daughter,  a  young  maiden 
about  nineteen  years  old,  and  who  was  possessed 
of  a  very  considerable  fbrtune ;  they  were  only 
lodgers  in  the  house  where  they  were :  the  young 
woman,  her  mother,  and  the  maid,  bad  been 
abroad  on  some  occasion,  I  do  not  remember 
what,  for  the  house  was  not  shut  up ;  but  about 
two  hours  titer  they  came  home  the  young  lady 
complained  she  was  not  well ;  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  she  vomited,  and  had  a  violent  pain  in 
her  head.  *'  Pray  God,**  says  her  mother,  in  a 
terrible  fright,  **  my  chiki  has  not  the  diitemper  r 
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The  pain  in  her  head  iocreaiio^,  her  mother 
ordered  the  bed  to  be  warmed,  and  resolved  to 
pat  her  to  bed,  and  prepared  to  give  her  things 
to  iweat,  which  was  the  ordinary  remedy  to  be 
Ukco  when  the  first  apprehensions  of  the  dis- 
temper began. 

While  the  bed  was  airing  the  mother  undressed 
the  young  woman,  and  just  as  she  was  laid  down 
tQ  bed,  she,  looking  upon  her  body  with  a  candle, 
immediately  discovered  the  fatal  tokens  on  the 
iaside  of  h^  thighs.  Her  mother,  not  being  able 
to  contain  hersdi^  threw  down  her  candle  and 
■creeehed  out  in  such  a  firightAil  manner  that  it 
«as  enough  to  place  horror  upon  the  stoutest 
lieart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  one  scream,  or 
one  cry,  but,  the  fright  having  seized  her  spirits, 
ih«  fsinted  first,  then  recovered,  then  ran  all 
otTT  the  hooaew  up  the  stairs  and  down  the  stairs, 
like  one  distracted,  and  indeed  really  was  dis- 
tracted, and  eontinued  screeclung  and  crying  out 
Ibr  several  hours,  void  of  all  sense,  or,  at  least, 
goremment  of  her  senses,  and,  as  i  was  told, 
never  came  thoroughly  to  herself  again :  as  to  the 
yoong  maiden,  she  was  a  dead  corpse  firom  that 
Domeat ;  for  the  gangrene  which  occasions  the 
spots  had  qiread  over  her  whole  body,  and  she 
died  in  less  than  two  hours :  but  still  the  mother 
eootinQed  erymg  out,  not  knowing  anything  more 
of  her  child  several  hours  after  she  was  dead.  It 
is  so  long  ago  that  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think 
the  mother  never  recovered,  but  died  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  case,  and  I  am 
thefefere  the  more  particular  in  it  because  I 
csne  10  much  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  there 
vere  innumerable  such  like  cases;  and  it  was 
lekkMn  that  the  weekly  bill  came  in  but  there 
were  two  or  three  put  in  frightened,  that  is,  that 
Bsy  well  be  called  frightened  to  death :  but,  be- 
sides those  who  were  so  frightened  as  to  die  upon 
the  spot,  there  were  great  numbers  frightenea  to 
other  extremes,  some  frightened  out  of  their 
lenses,  some  oat  of  their  memory,  and  some  out 
of  their  understandmg :  but  I  return  to  the  shut- 
tiog  up  of  houses. 

As  several  people,  I  say,  got  out  of  their  houses 
br  strstagem  after  they  were  shut  up,  so  others 
got  out  by  bribing  the  watchmen,  and  giving 
them  money  to  let  them  go  privately  out  in  the 
sight  I  muat  confess  I  thought  it  at  that  time 
the  most  innocent  corruption  or  bribery  that  any 
man  could  be  guilty  of ;  and  therefore  could  not 
but  pity  the  poor  "men,  and  think  it  was  hard 
when  three  of  those  watchmen  were  publicly 
whipped  throogh  the  streets  for  suffering  people  to 
go  out  of  houses  shut  up. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  severity,  money  pre- 
vailed with  the  poor  men,  and  many  funilies 
foud  means  to  make  sallies  out,  and  escape  that 
*ay,  after  they  had  been  shut  up  ;  but  these  were 
geoerally  tuch  as  had  some  places  to  retire  to : 
sad  though  there  was  no  easy  passing  the  roads 
say  whither  after  the  1st  of  August,  vet  there 
«ere  many  ways  of  retreat,  and  particularly,  as  I 
hinted,  snne  got  tents,  and  set  them  up  in  the 
felds,  carrying  beds,  or  straw,  to  lie  on,  and  pro- 
vinoos  to  eat,  and  ao  lived  in  them  as  hermits  in 
s  cell ;  for  nobodv  would  venture  to  come  near 
then,  and  sev^al  stories  were  told  of  such ;  some 
some  tragical,  some  who  lived  like  wan- 


dering pilgrims  in  the  deserts,  and  escaped  bv 
making  themselves  exiles  in  such  a  manner  as  b 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  and  who  yet  enjoyed 
more  liberty  than  was  to  be  expected  in  such 
cases. 

I  have  by  me  a  story  of  two  brothers  and  their 
kinsman,  who,  being  single  men,  but  that  had 
stayed  in  the  city  too  long  to  get  away,  and,  in- 
deed, not  knowing  where  to  go  to  have  any  re- 
treat, nor  having  wherewith  to  travel  far,  took  a 
course  for  their  own  preservation,  which,  though 
in  itself  at  first  desperate,  yet  was  so  natural  that 
it  may  be  wondered  that  no  more  did  so  at  that 
time.  They  were  but  of  mean  condition,  and  yet 
not  so  very  poor  as  that  they  oould  not  fiin^ 
themselves  with  some  little  conveniences,  such 
as  might  serve  to  keep  life  and  soul  together ; 
and,  finding  the  distemper  increasing  in  a  terri- 
ble manner,  they  resolved  to  shift  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  to  be  gone. 

One  of  them  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  late 
wars,  and,  before  that,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
having  been  bred  to  no  particular  employment 
but  hii  arms,  and,  besides,  being  wounded  and  not 
able  to  work  very  hard,  had  fbr  some  time  been 
employed  at  a  baker's  of  sea-biscuit  in  Wapping. 

The  brother  of  this  man  was  a  seaman  too,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  had  been  hurt  of  one  leg,  that 
he  could  not  go  to  sea,  but  had  worked  for  his 
tiring  at  a  sulmaker's  in  Wapping,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and,  being  a  good  husband,  had  laid  up 
some  money,  and  was  the  richest  of  the  three. 

The  third  man  was  a  Joiner  or  carpenter  by 
trade,  a  handy  fellow ;  and  he  had  no  wealth  but 
his  basket  of  tools,  with  the  help  of  which  he 
could  at  any  time  get  his  living,  such  a  time  as 
this  excepted,  wherever  he  went ;  and  he  lived 
near  Shaidwell. 

They  all  lived  in  Stepney  parish,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  being  the  last  that  was  infected,  or  at 
least  violently,  they  stayed  there  till  they  eri- 
dently  saw  the  plague  was  abating  at  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  coming  towtfds  the  east, 
where  they  lived. 

The  story  of  those  three  men,  if  the  reader 
will  be  content  to  have  me  give  it  in  their  own 
persons,  without  taking  upon  me  either  to  vouch 
the  particulars,  or  answer  lor  any  mistakes,  I  shall 
give  as  (Ustinctly  as  I  can,  beliering  the  history 
will  be  a  very  good  pattern  for  any  poor  man  to 
follow,  in  case  the  like  public  desolation  should 
happen  here ;  and  if  there  may  be  no  such  occa- 
sion, which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  us, 
still  the  story  may  have  its  uses  so  many  ways  as 
that  it  will,  I  hope,  never  be  said  that  the  relating 
has  been  unprofitable. 

I  say  all  this  previous  to  the  history,  having  yet, 
for  the  present,  much  more  to  say  before  I  quit 
my  own  part. 

I  went  all  the  first  part  of  the  time  freely  about 
the  streets,  though  not  so  freely  as  to  run  myself 
into  apparent  danger,  except  when  they  dog  the 
great  pit  In  the  church«yard  of  our  parish  of 
Aldgate ;  a  terrible  pit  it  was,  and  I  could  not 
resist  my  curiosity  to  go  and  see  it  As  near  as 
I  may  judge,  it  was  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  broad;  and 
at  the  time  I  first  looked  at  it,  about  nine  feet 
deep ;  but  it  was  said  they  dug  it  near  twenty 
feet  deep  afterwards  in  one  part  of  lt»  till  they 


C9M  B»  ao  dMpir  tor  tiM  water ;  for  they  had, 
ll  ■etmi,  dug  w wal  larfs  pita  bafore  this ;  for 
thoofh  the  plafoe  wu  leog  e-oomlog  to  oar 
parish,  yet  whan  it  dkl  oome*  there  was  ao  parish 
in  or  about  London  where  it  raged  with  such 
violence  as  in  the  two  parishes  of  Aldgale  and 
Whilechapel. 

They  had  dug  several  pita  in  another  ground, 
when  the  distemper  began  to  spread  in  oar  parish, 
and  espeoially  when  the  deed-oarts  began  to  go 
about,  whioh  was  not  in  our  parish  till  the  be- 
ginning of  August  Into  theee  pits  thev  had  put 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  bodies  each,  then  Umt  made 
Uiger  holes,  wherein  they  buried  all  that  the  cart 
brought  in  a  week,  whioh,  by  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  August,  came  to  irom  900  to  400  a  week, 
and  they  could  not  well  dig  them  larger,  because 
of  the  order  of  the  raagistratss,  oonfiniog  them 
to  leave  no  bodies  within  six  feet  of  the  surface, 
and  the  water  coming  on  at  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  foet,  they  could  not  well,  I  say,  put  more 
hi  one  pit ;  but  now,  at  the  beghming  of  Sep. 
tember,  the  plague  raging  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
and  the  number  of  buriau  in  our  parish  mcreas- 
ing  to  more  than  was  ever  buried  in  any  pariah 
alMUt  London  of  no  larger  eatent,  they  ordered 
this  drsadfol  gulf  to  be  dog,  for  such  it  was,  ra- 
ther than  a  pU. 

They  had  supposed  this  pit  would  have  sup- 
plied them  for  a  month  or  more  when  they  dug 
it,  and  some  blamed  the  church-wardens  for 
suiTering  such  a  frightlul  thhig,  telling  them  they 
were  making  preparations  to  bury  the  whole 
parish,  and  the  like;  but  time  made  it  appear 
the  church-wardens  knew  the  condition  A  the 
parish  better  than  they  did;  for  the  pit  being 
finished  the  4tb  of  September,  1  think  they  began 
to  bury  in  it  the  0th,  and  by  the  20th,  which  was 
Just  two  weeks,  they  had  thrown  into  it  1,114 
bodies,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fill  it  up,  the 
bodies  being  then  come  to  lie  within  six  feet  of 
the  snrfooe.  I  doubt  not  but  there  may  be  some 
andent  persons  alive  in  the  parish  who  can  jus- 
tify the  fact  of  this,  and  are  able  to  show  even  in 
what  place  of  the  ehttrQh.yard  the  pit  lay  better 
than  I  can ;  the  mark  of  it  also  was  many  years 
to  be  seen  in  the  churcb^yard,  on  the  surface 
lying  in  length,  pumllel  with  the  pasaage  which 
goes  by  the  west  wall  of  the  cburch*yaird  out  of 
Houndsditeh,  and  turns  east  again  into  White- 
chapel,  coming  ont  near  the  Three  Nuns  Inn. 

It  was  about  the  10th  of  September  that  my 
curiosity  led,  or  rather  drove  me  to  go  and  see 
this  |dt  again,  when  there  had  been  near  400 
people  buried  in  it ;  and  I  was  not  content  to  see 
it  in  the  day-time,  as  I  had  done  before,  for  then 
tliere  woukl  have  been  nothing  to  have  been  seen 
but  the  loose  earth,  for  all  the  bodies  that  were 
thrown  in  were  immediately  covered  with  earth 
liy  those  they  called  the  buriers,  which  at  other 
times  were  called  bearers ;  but  I  resolved  to  go 
in  the  night,  and  see  some  of  them  thrown  in. 

There  was  a  strict  order  to  prevent  people 
eoming  to  those  pits,  and  that  was  only  to  prevent 
tactions  but  after  some  time  thst  order  was 
more  necessary,  for  people  that  were  infected,  and 
near  their  end,  and  delirious  also,  would  run  to 
those  pits,  wrapped  in  blanketa  or  rugs,  and 
throw  theasselvea  hi,  and,  as  they  said,  bury 
I  tbeoisalveB.    I  cannot  say  that  the  officers  snu 


ferad  any  willingly  to  lie  there ;  but  I  have  heard 
that  in  a  great  pit  in  Fbubury,  in  the  pariah  of 
Cripplegatcit  lying  open  then  to  the  fields,  for  it 
was  not  then  walleid  about,  they  came  and  threw 
themselves  in,  and  expired  there  before  they 
threw  any  earth  upon  them ;  and  that  when  they 
came  to  bury  others,  and  found  them  therot  they 
were  quite  dead,  though  not  cold. 

This  may  serve  a  liUle  to  describe  the  dreadful 
condition  of  that  day,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
say  anything  that  is  able  to  give  a  true  idea  of 
it  to  those  who  did  not  see  it  other  than  this, 
that  it  was  indeed  very,  very,  very  dreadfid,  and 
such  as  no  tongue  can  express. 

I  got  admittance  into  the  church-yard  by  being 
acquainted  with  the  sexton  who  attended,  who, 
though  he  did  not  refuse  me  at  all,  yet  earnestly 
persuaded  me  not  to  go,  telling  me  very  aerioualy, 
for  he  was  a  good,  religious,  and  sensible  man, 
that  it  was,  indeed,  theb  busineu  and  duty  to 
venture  and  run  all  hasards,  and  that  in  it  they 
might  hope  to  be  preserved ;  but  that  I  had  no 
apparent  call  to  it  but  my  own  curiosity,  which 
be  said  he  believed  I  would  not  pretend  was 
sufllcient  to  justify  my  running  that  haaard.     I 
told  him  I  had  been  pressed  in  my  mind  to  go^ 
and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  an  instructing  sight, 
that  might  not  be  without  its  usei^    *•  Nay,*' 
says  the  good  man,  **  if  you  will  venture  upon 
that  soore,  in  the  name  of  God,  go  in ;  for  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  be  a  sermon  to  you,  it  may  be  the 
best  that  ever  you  heard  in  your  life.     It  is  a 
speaking  sight,"  says  he^  '*  and  has  a  voice  with 
it,  and  a  loud  one,  to  call  us  to  repentanoe.**-— 
And  with  that  he  opened  the  door,  and  said,  **  Go, 
if  you  will.** 

His  discourse  had  shocked  my  resolution  a 
little,  and  I  stood  wavering  for  a  good  while,  but 
just  at  that  mterval  I  saw  two  links  oome  over 
from  the  end  of  the  Minories,  and  heaid  the  bell- 
man, and  then  appeared  a  dead-cart,  as  they 
called  it,  coming  over  the  streets,  so  I  could  no 
longer  resist  my  desire  of  seeing  it,  and  went  in ; 
there  was  nobody,  as  I  could  perceive  at  first,  in 
the  church-yard,  or  going  into  it,  but  the  buriers 
and  the  fellow  that  drove  the  cart,  or  rather  led 
the  horse  and  cart,  but  when  they  came  up  to  the 
pit,  they  saw  a  man  go  to  and  again,  muffled  up 
in  a  brown  cloak,  and  making  motions  with  his 
hands,  under  his  cloak,  as  if  he  was  in  great 
agony,  and  the  buriers  immediately  gathered 
about  him,  supposing  he  was  one  of  those  poor    I 
delirious  or  desperate  creatures  that  used  to  pre. 
tend,  as  I  have  said,  to  bury  themselves.    He 
said  nothing,  as  he  walked  about,  but  two  or 
three  times  groaned  very  deeply  and  loud,  and 
sighed  as  he  would  break  his  heart. 

When  the  buriers  came  up  to  him,  they  won 
found  he  was  neither  a  person  infected  and  des- 
perale,  as  I  have  observed  above,  or  a  person  dis- 
tempered in  mind,  but  one  oppressed  with  a 
dreadful  weight  of  grief  indeed,  havfaig  his  wife 
and  several  of  his  children,  all  in  the  cart,  that 
was  just  come  in  with  him,  and  he  followed  is  an 
agouy  and  excess  of  sorrow.  He  mooroed 
heartily,  as  it  was  easy  to  see,  but  with  a  kind  of 
masculine  grief;  that  could  not  give  itielf  vent 
by  tears,  and  calmly  desbing  the  buriers  to  let 
hun  alone,  said  he  would  only  see  the  bodies 
thrown  in  and  go  away ;  so  they  left  bnportuoing 
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baft  ao  Moatr  was  the  cart  tiuiMd  romd, 
■■4  tb«  badlM  ahoi  iato  tha  pU  pimnlacisoiisly, 
whiah  waa  a  anrpriaa  to  htm,  for  ne  at  laait  ex- 
padad  tbagr  would  baye  baan  daeeatly  laid  in, 
tba^gb,  iDd«ad»  ba  was  aftarwardt  aoovinced 
thai  Via  liBi>raetieabla ;  I  lay,  no  leonar  did  be 
aM  tba  iifbt,  but  ba  ariad  out  aloud,  unabla  to 
ooafeaia  Uaaalf ;  I  oould  not  baar  what  ha  said, 
bnt  ba  wattt  baakward  two  or  threa  timea ,  and 
fan  datm  in  a  awooo.  Tba  bnriers  ran  to  Um, 
and  took  hfan  ttp»  and  in  a  Uttia  wbila  ba  eama 
to  biawaU;  and  tbey  lad  bfan  away  to  the  Pya 
o««r  againat  tba  and  of  Honnaditeh, 
It  aa#aia,  th«  man  waa  known,  and  whara 
thay  took  eare  of  him.  Ha  lookad  into  the 
pit  ngan  aa  ba  went  away,  but  tha  bariera  had 
eovofcd  tfaa  bodiM  ao  immadlataly  with  throwing 
in  the  earth,  that  thoogh  there  waa  light  enough 
tortharawaa  laatama  and  candlaain  than,  placed 
aB  night  roowl  tha  aidaa  of  tha  pit  upon  the 
baapa  af  aartb,  aavaa  or  eight,  or  perbapa  more^ 
yaifiothiiig  eoald  bo  aaan. 

naaamonrnftil  leena  Indeed, and affaetod 
ilnoat  aa  mneb  aa  tha  raat,  but  the  other 
awfal  and  full  of  terror.  Tba  cart  had  in  it 
son  or  aavoatean  bodiaa  $  aome  were  wrapped 
w^  fa  Uaen  ahaeta.  aome  in  rugs,  aome  little 
ether  than  naked,  or  ao  looee  that  what  cover- 
ing they  bad  fisU  Ihrai  them  in  the  ahooting  out  of 
the  oart,  and  they  lieD  qnite  naked  among  the 
rcat ;  bot  the  matter  waa  not  much  to  them,  or 
tba  indaceticy  mneb  to  any  one  elae,  leeing  they 
ware  aD  dead,  and  were  to  be  huddled  together 
into  the  oommon  grave  of  mankind,  aa  we  may 
c^  it,  ftir  here  waa  no  dilferanee  made,  but  poor 
md  lieh  went  together;  there  waa  no  other 
way  of  bnriala,  nimber  waa  it  poaiibla  there 
rilonU,  for  ooflhis  were  not  to  be  had  for  the 
prodigioaa  nnmbara  that  foU  in  luoh  a  oalamity 
MthtaL 

h  waa  reported,  by  way  of  aeandal  upon  the 
baffeta,  that  if  any  corpse  was  delivered  to  them 
deoautly  wonad  op,  aa  we  called  it  then,  in  a 
winding  sheet,  tied  over  the  bead  and  feet,  which 
aome  did,  and  whiofa  waa  generally  of  good  ttnent 
I  aay,  it  waa  raportad,  tut  the  buriera  were  ao 
wicked  mB  to  strip  them  fai  the  cart,  and  carry 
them  quite  naked  to  the  ground ;  but  aa  I  can- 
not aaaOy  credit  anything  ao  yOo  among  Chris- 
at  a  time  so  filled  with  terrors  as  that 
I  caA  only  rslate  it,  and  laare  it  nndeter- 
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iDoumerabie  stories  also  went  about  of  the 
beiraivionift  and  practices  of  nurses  who 
tended  the  siek,  and  of  their  blitaning  on  the 
fote  of  thoee  they  tended  in  their  slekness,  but  J 
shall  say  more  of  f  hie  in  its  place. 

I  was  indeed  shocked  with  thtssight;  it  almoat 
Ofnahdmed  me,  and  I  went  away  with  my  heart 
meat  alHetcd  and  full  of  the  moat  afflicting 
tbo«|bta,  aneh  aa  I  cannot  describe.  Just  at  my 
going  oat  of  the  ebnreh,  and  turning  up  the 
street  towarda  my  own  bonaa,  I  aaw  another 
cart  wtth  Knka  and  a  beUaun  gobig  before,  com- 
ing oat  ef  Harrow  alley,  hi  the  Butcher  row,  on 
tiM  other  aide  of  tba  way,  and  being,  aa  I  per- 
esived,  very  ibil  of  dead  bodiaa,  it  went  direetly 
ef«r  Ae  strsat  also  toward  the  ohureh ;  I  stood 
aoUle,  bat  I  had  ao  atomaeb  to  go  baak  again 
ta  see  the  smbo  dismal  soane  over  again,  so  I 


went  directly  home,  where  I  eoald  not  but  eon* 
aider,  with  thaakAdnass,  the  risk  I  had  run,  be* 
Ueving  I  bad  gotten  no  injury,  aa,  iadeedt  1  bad 
not 

Here  the  poor  unhappy  gentleman's  grief  eama 
into  my  head  again,  and  indeed  1  oould  not  but 
shed  teirs  in  the  reflection  upon  it,  perhaps 
mora  than  he  did  himself;  but  his  case  lay  so 
heavy  upon  my  mbid,  that  I  oould  not  prevail 
with  myself,  but  that  I  must  go  out  agun  into 
the  atreat.  and  go  to  the  Pye  Tavern*  resolving 
to  inquire  what  beoame  of  him. 

It  waa  by  this  time  one  o*cloek  in  the  mom- 
ing,  and  yet  the  poor  gentleman  was  there.  The 
truth  was,  the  people  of  the  house  knowing  bim« 
had  entertained  him,  and  kept  him  there  all  the 
oight,  notwithstandfaig  the  danger  of  bemg  in* 
footed  by  him,  though  it  appearsd  the  man  waa 
perfectly  sound  himself. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  take  notion  of  thia 
tavern ;  the  people  were  dWl*  manneriy,  and  an 
obligbig  aort  of  folka  enough,  and  had  till  thia 
time  kept  their  bonaa  open,  and  their  trade  go* 
ing  on,  though  not  so  very  publicly  as  formeriy; 
but  there  was  a  dreadfol  set  of  fellows  that  used 
their  house,  and  who,  hi  the  middle  of  all  thia 
horror,  met  there  every  night,  behaved  vrith  ail 
the  revelling  and  roaring  ettravagances,  as  Is 
usual  for  suob  people  to  do  at  other  times,  and 
indeed,  to  snob  an  offensive  degree,  that  the  very 
muter  and  mistrew  of  the  bouse  grew  first 
ashamed*  and  than  terrified  at  them. 

They  sat  generally  in  a  room  neit  the  streetc 
and  as  tliey  always  kept  late  hours,  so  when  the 
dead-cart  came  across  the  street  end  to  go  faito 
Hounsditch,  which  was  in  view  of  the  tavern 
windows,  they  wonld  frequently  open  the  win- 
dows aa  soon  as  they  heard  the  bell  and  look  oat 
at  them ;  and  aa  they  miffht  often  baar  sad  la> 
mentations  of  people  In  the  streets,  or  at  their 
wiodowa,  as  the  carta  went  along,  they  would 
make  their  impudent  moeka  and  jeera  at  tbam, 
espeoiaily  If  they  heard  the  poor  people  call  upon 
God  to  have  mercy  upon  tnem,  as  many  would 
do  at  those  times  hi  their  ordbiary  passing  along 
the  streets. 

These  gentlemen  being  something  disturbed 
with  the  clutter  of  bringing  the  poor  gentleman 
into  the  houae,  aa  above,  were  nrst  angry,  and 
very  high  with  the  maater  of  tba  bouse,  for  wai- 
fering  Mioh  a  fellow,  as  they  called  bbn,  to  be 
brought  out  ^t  the  grave  bito  their  bouse ;  but 
being  enswered  that  the  man  was  a  neighbour, 
and  that  ha  was  sound,  but  overwhelmed  with 
the  calamity  of  his  fanUly,  and  the  like,  they 
turned  their  anger  into  ridiculing  tha  man,  and 
his  sorrow  for  bis  wife  and  children ;  tannting 
him  with  want  of  courage  to  leap  into  the  great 
pit,  and  go  to  Heaven,  as  they  Jeeringly  expressed 
It,  along  with  them ;  adding  soma  very  profooa^ 
and  even  bUspbemous  expressions. 

They  were  at  this  vile  work  when  I  came  baok 
to  the  house,  aa  for  aa  I  oould  see,  though  the 
i  man  mt  atill,  mute,  and  disconsolate*  and  their 
;  affronts  oould  not  divert  bis  sorrow,  yet  he  waa 
both  grieved  and  offended  at  their  discourse  t 
upon  this,  I  gently  reproved  them,  being  well 
enough  aoquainted  with  their  oharaeters,  and  not 
unknown  in  person  to  two  of  them* 

They  immediately  foU  upon  mo  with  m  Ian- 


. 
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guago  and  oaths :  askad  we  what  I  did  oat  of  | 
my  grave  at  such  a  time,  when  so  many  hoDester  | 
men  were  earned  into  the  cburch-yard?  aod 
why  I  was  not  at  home,  saying  my  prayers^ 
agdnst  the  dead-cart  came  for  me  ?  and  the  like. 

I  was  indeed  astonished  at  the  impudence  of 
the  men,  though  not  at  all  discomposed  at  their 
treatment  of  me :  however,  I  kept  my  temper. 
I  told  them,  that  though  I  defied  them,  or  any 
man  in  the  world,  to  tax  me  with  any  dishonesty, 
yet  I  adinowiedged  that,  in  this  terrible  judg- 
ment of  God,  many  better  than  1  were  swept 
away,  and  carried  to  their  grave :  but  to  answer 
their  question  directly,  the  ease  was,  that  I  was 
mercifully  preserved  by  that  great  God,  whose 
name  they  bad  blasphemed  and  taken  in  vain, 
by  cursing  and  swearing  in  a  dreadful  manner ; 
and  that  I  believed  I  was  preserved  in  particular, 
among  other  ends  of  his  goodness,  that  I  might 
reprove  them  for  their  audacious  boldness,  in 
behaidng  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  an  aw- 
ful time  as  this.  especiaUv  for  their  jeering  and 
mocking  at  an  honest  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour, 
for  some  of  them  knew  him,  who  they  saw  was 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow*  for  the  breaches 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  make  upon  his 
fkmily. 

i  cannot  call  exactly  to  mind  the  hellish  abo- 
minable raillery  which  was  the  return  they  made 
to  that  talk  of  mine,  being  provoked,  it  seems, 
that  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  be  free  with 
them;  nor,  if  I  could  remember,  would  1  fill 
my  account  with  any  of  the  words,  the  horrid 
oaths,  curses,  and  vile  eipressions,  such  as,  at 
that  time  of  the  day,  even  the  worst  and  ordi- 
nariest  people  in  the  street  would  not  use ;  for 
except  such  hardened  creatures  as  these,  the 
most  wicked  wretches  that  could  be  found,  had 
at  that  time  aorae  terror  upon  their  minds  of  the 
hand  of  that  power  which  could  thus,  in  a  mo- 
ment, destroy  them* 

But  that  which  was  the  worst  in  all  their 
devilish  language  was,  that  they  were  not  afraid 
to  blaspheme  God,  and  talk  atheisticaUy ;  mak- 
ing a  jest  at  my  cslling  the  Plague  the  hand  of 
God,  mocking,  and  even  laughing  at  the  word 
judgment,  as  if  the  providence  of  God  had  no 
concern  in  the  inflicting  such  a  desolating  stroke ; 
and  that  the  people  calling  upon  God,  as  they 
saw  the  carts  carrying  away  the  dead  bodies, 
was  all  enthusiastic,  ateurd,  and  impertinent. 

I  made  them  some  reply,  such  as  I  thought 
proper,  but  which  I  found  was  so  far  from  put- 
ting a  check  to  their  horrid  way  of  speaking, 
that  it  made  them  rail  the  more ;  so  that  I  con* 
fess  it  filled  me  with  horror  and  a  kmd  of  rage, 
and  I  came  away,  as  I  told  them,  lest  the  hand 
of  that  judgment  which  had  visited  the  whole 
city  should  glorify  his  vengeance  upon  them,  and 
an  that  ware  near  them. 

They  received  all  reproof  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  made  the  greatest  mockery  that 
was  potsible  for  them  to  do  at  me,  giving  me 
all  the  opprobrious  insolent  scoffs  that  they 
could  think  of,  for  preaching  td  them,  as  they 
called  it,  which  indeed  grieved  me,  rather  than 
angered  me ;  and  I  went  away  blessing  God,  how- 
ever, in  my  mind,  that  I  had  not  spared  them, 
though  they  had  insulted  me  so  much. 

They  continoed  this  wretched  coune  three  or  I 


four  days  after  this,  continually  mocking  and 
jeering  at  all  that  showed  tbeinselves  religious 
or  serious,  or  that  were  any  way  touched  with 
the  sense  of  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  upon 
us ;  and  I  was  informed  they  floated  in  ^e  same 
manner  at  the  good  people  who,  notwithstanding 
the  contagion,  met  at  the  church,  frsted,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  remove  his  hand  from  them. 

I  say,  they  continued  this  dreadful  course  three 
or  four  days,  I  think  it  was  no  more,  when  one 
of  them,  particularly  he  who  asked  the  poor  gen- 
tleman what  be  did  out  of  his  grave,  was  struck 
from  heaven  with  the  plague,  and  died  in  a  moat 
deplorable  manner ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  were 
every  one  of  them  carried  into  the  great  pit, 
which  I  have  mentioned  above,  before  it  was 
quite  filled  up,  which  was  not  above  a  fortnight, 
or  thereabout 

These  men  were  goflty  of  many  extravagances, 
such  as  one  would  think  human  nature  should 
have  trembled  at  the  thoaghts  oSt  at  soch  a  time 
of  general  terror  as  was  then  upon  us ;  and  par- 
ticularly  scoflfing  and  mockii^  at  everything^ 
which  they  happened  to  see  that  vras  relig^oua 
among  the  people,  especially  at  their  thronging 
zealously  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  to  im- 
plore mercy  from  heaven  in  such  a  time  of 
distress ;  and  this  tavern,  where  they  held  their 
dub^  being  within  view  of  the  church  door,  they 
had  the  more  particular  occasion  for  their  athe- 
istical profane  mirth. 

But  this  began  to  abate  a  little  with  them  be- 
fore the  accident  which  I  have  related  happened ; 
for  the  infection  increased  so  violently  at  this  part 
of  the  town  now,  that  people  began  to  be  afraid 
to  come  to  the  church,  at  least,  such  numbers  did 
not  resort  thither  as  was  usual  Many  of  the 
clergymen  likewise  were  dead,  and  others  gone 
into  the  country,  for  it  really  required  a  steady 
courage  and  a  strong  faith  for  a  man,  not  only  to 
venture  being  in  town  at  such  a  time  as  this,  but 
likewise  to  venture  to  come  to  church  and  per- 
form the  oflSce  of  minister  to  a  congregation,  of 
whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  many  were  actu- 
ally infected  with  the  plague,  and  to  do  this  every 
day,  or  twice  a  day,  as  in  some  places  was  done. 

It  is  true  the  people  showed  an  extraordinary 
zeal  in  these  religious  eiercises,  and,  as  the  church 
doors  were  always  open,  people  would  go  in 
single  at  all  times,  whether  the  minister  was  offi- 
ciating or  not,  and,  locking  themselves  into  sepa- 
rate pews,  would  be  praying  to  God  with  great 
iervency  and  devotion. 

Others  assembled  at  meeting  houses,  every 
one  as  their  different  opinions  in  such  things 
guided,  but  all  were  promiscuously  the  subject  of 
these  men's  drollery,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  visitation. 

It  seems  they  had  been  checked  for  their  open 
insulting  religion  in  this  manner  by  several  good 

f>eople  of  every  persuasion,  and  that  and  the  vio- 
ent  raging  of  the  infection  I  suppose  was  the 
occasion  fiiat  they  had  abated  much  of  their 
rudeness  for  some  time  before,  and  were  only 
roused  by  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  and  atheism  at 
the  clamour  which  was  made  when  the  gentle- 
man was  first  brought  in  there,  and  perhaps  were 
agitated  by  the  same  devU  when  1  took  upon  me 
to  reprove  them,  though  I  did  it  at  first  with  all 
1  the  calmness,  temper,  and  good  manners  that  I 
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eotild,  wliidi,  Ibr  4  while,  ther  famlted  me  the 
r,  iMnking  it  had  been  in  fear  of  their  re- 
thoogh  aftervarda  thej  found  the  con- 
trary. 

I  went   home^  indeed,  grieved  and  afflicted 
ia  mf  wind  at  the  abominable  wiclcedneia   of 
Ume  nen,  not  doobting,  liovrever,  tliat  they 
«o«ld  be  made  dreadlhl  ezani|iiefl  of  God's  Jna- 
tiee ;  for  I  looked  npon  tlilt  diimal  time  to  be  a 
peitiettlar  icason  of  divine  vengeance,  and  that 
God  would  on  this  oocaaion  single  out  the  proper 
objects  of  his  displeasure  in  a  more  espedal  and 
r«BBrfcable  manner  than  at  another  time ;  and 
thac,  tboogb  I  did  believe  that  many  good  people 
iroold.  ana  did,  hB  in  the  common  cuamity,  and 
tfanl  it  was  no  certain  rule  to  judge  of  the  eternal 
itflte  of  my  one  by  their  being  distinguished  in 
such  a  tiine  of  general  destruction,  neither  one 
«ay  or  other ;  yet,  I  say,  it  oould  not  but  seem 
resMmabie  to  believe  that  God  would  not  think 
fit  to  ipare  by  lib  merey  such  open  declared 
fitfiwiet,  that  should  insult  bis  name  and  being, 
defy  his  vengeance,  and  mo<^  at  his  worship  and 
vonhippen,  at  sudi  a  time ;  no,  not  though  his 
BKrcy  had  thooght  fit  to  bear  with  and  spare 
them  at  other  times :  tliat  this  was  a  day  of  visi- 
tatioo,  a  day  of  God's  anger ;  and  thoie  words 
eane  into  my  thoughts, — Jer.  v,  9.  **  Shall  I  not 
VKt  for  these  things,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shidl 
aot  my  soul  be  avenged  of  such  a  nation  as 
tiasr 

ngt,  I  say,  lav  npon  my  mind;  and  I 

home  vcty  much  grieved  and  opprened  with 
the  horror  of  these  meo*s  wickedness,  and  to  think 
thai  anythfaig  oould  be  so  vile,  so  hardened,  and 
io  notorioasly  wicked,  as  to  insult  God  and  his 
mrvastSy  and  his  wordiip,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
at  toA  a  time  as  this  was ;  when  he  had,  as  it 
were,  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  on  purpose  to 
take  vengoanee,  not  on  them  only,  but  on  the 
whole  natkML 

1  hMi,  indeed,  been  in  some  passion  at  first  with 
them,  though  it  was  reatty  raised,  not  by  any 
afroot  they  had  oflbred  me  personally,  but  by 
the  horror  their  blaspheming  tongues  filled  me 
irith ;  however,  I  was  doub&d  in  my  thoughts 
vbcther  the  resentment  I  retained  was  not  all 
T^oa  my  own  private  aeoount,  for  they  had  given 
■e  a  great  deal  of  ili  language  too,  I  mean  per- 
amidtyi  bat,  after  some  pause,  and  having  a 
vc^;fat  of  grief  upon  my  mind,  I  retired  mysen  as 
soon  as  I  eame  home,  for  I  slept  not  that  night ; 
Hd,  givinff  God  most  humble  thanks  for  my  pre- 
aervatioo  ui  the  imminent  denser  I  had  been  in, 
1  set  my  mind  seriously,  and  with  the  utmost 
eancstnees,  to  pray  for  those  desperate  wretches 
that  God  would  pardon  them,  open  their  eyes, 
sod  eflectually  humble  them. 

By  this  I  not  only  did  my  dutv,  namely,  to  pray 
for  tboae  who  despiteftiOy  nsea  me,  but  I  folly 
tried  Bsy  own  heart  to  my  foil  satisfaction  that  H 
«as  not  filled  with  anv  spirit  of  resentment,  as 
they  had  offended  me  in  particular ;  and  I  hum- 
bly reeommend  the  method  to  all  those  that 
vonld  know,  or  be  certain,  how  to  distinguish 
between  their  real  seal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
md  the  cfleets  of  their  private  passions  and  re* 


Bot  I  Bsnst  go  back  here  to  the  particular  in- 
cidents which  oecur  to  my  thoughts  of  the  time 


of  the  visitation,  and  particulariy  to  the  time  of 
their  shutting  up  houses  in  the  first  part  of  their 
sickness ;  foe,  before  the  sickness  was  come  to  its 
height,  people  had  more  room  to  make  their  ob- 
servations than  they  had  afterwards ;  but  when 
it  was  in  the  eztremitr  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  communication  with  one  another  as  before. 

During  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  as  I  have 
said,  some  riolence  was  oflbred  to  the  watchmen. 
As  to  soldiers,  there  were  none  to  be  found ;  the 
few  guards  which  the  king  then  had,  which  were 
nothing  like  the  number  entertained  since,  were 
disperwd,  either  at  Oxford  with  the  court  or  in 
quarters  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country, 
small  detadiments  exoepted,  who  did  duty  at  the 
Tower  and  at  Whitehall,  and  these  bot  very 
few;  neither  am  I  positive  that  there  was  any 
other  guard  at  the  Tower  than  the  wardens,  as 
they  called  ^em,  who  stand  at  the  gate  with 
gowns  and  caps,  the  same  as  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  except  the  ordinary  gunners,  who  were 
twenty-four,  and  the  officers  appointed  to  look 
after  the  magazine,  who  were  called  armourers ; 
as  to  trained  bands,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
raising  any,  neither  if  the  Lieutenancy,  either  of 
London  or  Middlesex,  had  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat  for  the  militia,  would  any  of  the  companies, 
I  believe,  have  <hrawn  together,  whatever  risk 
they  had  run. 

This  made  the  watchmen  be  the  less  regarded, 
and  perhaps  occasioned  the  greater  violence  to  be 
used  against  them.  I  mention  it  on  this  score  to 
observe  that  the  setting  watchmen  thus  to  keep 
the  people  in,  was,  first  of  all,  not  effectual,  but 
that  the  'people  broke  out,  whether  by  force  or 
bv  stratagem,  even  almost  as  often   as   they 

E leased ;  and«  secondlv,  that  those  that  did  thus 
reak  out  were  generally  people  infected,  who,  in 
thefar  desperation,  runnmg  about  trcm  one  place 
to  another,  indued  not  who  they  injured,  and 
which,  perhaps,  as  I  have  said,  might  give  birth 
to  report  that  it  was  natural  to  the  infected 
people  to  derire  to  infect  others ;  which  report 
was  reaUy  false. 

And  I  know  it  so  well,  and  in  so  many  several 
cases,  that  I  could  give  several  relations  of  good, 
pious,  and  religious  people,  who,  when  they  have 
had  the  distemper,  have  been  so  far  ft'om  beins 
forward  to  infect  others,  that  they  have  forbid 
their  own  family  to  come  near  them,  in  hopes  of 
their  being  preserved,  and  have  even  died  with- 
out seeing  their  nearest  relations  lest  they  should 
be  instrumental  to  give  them  the  distemper,  and 
infect  or  endanger  them :  if  then  there  were  cases 
wherein  the  infected  people  were  careless  of  the 
ii^ury  thev  did  to  others,  this  was  certainly  one 
of  them,  if  not  the  chief,  namely,  when  people, 
who  had  the  distemper,  had  broken  out  from 
booses  which  were  shut  up,  and  having  been 
driven  to  extremities  for  provision,  or  for  enter* 
tainment,  bad  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  con- 
dition, and  have  beeif  thereby  instrumental  in- 
voluntarily to  infect  others  who  have  been  igno- 
rant and  unwary. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believed  then, 
and  do  believe  still,  that  the  shutting  up  houses 
thus  bv  force,  and  the  restraining,  or  raSther  Im- 
prisonmg,  people  in  their  own  houses,  as  Is  said 
above,  was  of  littie  or  no  service  in  the  whole; 
nay.  I  am  of  opfaiion,  it  was  rather  hurtfUl, 
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Ittftai  ftmoad  thow  dafpemlt  oaople  to  wndar 
■faffoad  whh  tiM  plapM  upon  tbem,  who  would 
oChirwlM  havt  died  qnieCly  in  their  bed*. 

I  remember  one  dtlsen,  who,  haTing  thus 
broken  out  of  hit  house  in  Aldengute  street,  or 
thereid>out,  went  along  the  road  to  Islineton ;  he 
attempted  to  have  tone  in  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and 
after  tnat  at  the  White  Horse,  two  inns  known 
still  by  the  same  signs,  but  was  refused ;  alter 
which  he  came  to  the  Pied  Bull,  an  inn  also  still 
oonthiuing  the  same  rfgn;  he  asked  them  ibr 
lodginr  fbr  one  night  onlr,  pretending  to  be 
gc^ng  mto  Lincolnshire,  and  assuring  them  of  Ms 
being  very  sound,  and  1^  from  the  hifeetion. 
which  also,  at  that  time*  had  not  reached  much 
tliat  way* 

They  told  hhn  they  had  no  lodging  that  they 
could  spare  but  one  bed,  up  in  the  garret,  and 
that  they  could  spare  that  bed  but  for  one  night, 
some  drovers  bemg  expected  the  next  day  with 
cattle;  so,  if  he  would  accept  of  that  lodging,  he 
might  have  It,  which  he  did ;  so  a  servant  was 
sent  up  with  a  candle  with  him  to  show  him  the 
room.  He  was  verv  well  dressed,  and  looked 
like  a  person  not  used  to  lie  in  a  garret ;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  room  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
laid  to  the  servant,  "  I  have  seldom  lain  in  such 
a  lodging  as  this ;"  however,  the  servant  assured 
him  again  that  they  had  no  better.  **  Well,** 
says  he,  "  I  must  make  shift ;  this  Is  a  dreadful 
time,  but  It  is  but  for  one  night."  So  he  sat  down 
upon  the  bedside,  and  bade  the  maid,  I  think  it 
was,  fetch  him  up  a  pint  of  warm  ale ;  accord* 
ingly  the  servant  went  for  the  ale,  hut  some 
hurry  in  the  house,  which  perhaps  employed  her 
otherwise,  put  it  out  of  her  head,  and  she  went 
up  no  more  to  him. 

The  next  momins,  seeing  no  appearance  of 
the  gentleman,  somebody  in  the  bouse  asked  the 
servant  that  had  showed  him  up  stairs  what  was 
become  of  him.  She  started.  **  Alas  r  says  she, 
**  I  never  thought  more  of  him  i  he  bade  me  carry 
him  some  worm  ale,  but  I  forgot"  Upon  which, 
not  the  maid,  but  some  other  person,  was  sent 
up  to  see  after  him,  who,  coming  into  the  room, 
fimnd  him  stark  dead,  and  almost  cold,  stretched 
out  across  the  bed ;  his  clothes  were  pulled  off, 
his  jaw  ftUen,  his  eyes  open  in  a  most  frightful 
posture,  the  rug  of  the  bed  being  grasped  hard  in 
one  of  liis  hands ;  so  that  it  was  plain  he  died 
soon  after  the  maid  left  him,  and  it  is  probable 
had  she  gone  up  with  the  ale,  she  had  Ibund  him 
dead  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  sat  down  upon  the 
bed.  The  alarm  was  great  in  the  house,  as  any 
one  may  suppose,  they  having  been  free  from  the 
distemper  till  that  disaster,  which,  brlDeing  the 
infection  to  the  house,  spread  it  immediately  to 
other  houses  round  about  it  I  do  not  remenu- 
ber  how  many  died  in  the  house  itself,  but  I  think 
the  maid-servant  who  went  up  first  to  him  iell 

{presently  ill  by  the  fright,  and  several  others; 
or  whereas  there  died  but  two  in  Islington  of 
the  plague  the  week  before,  there  died  seventeen 
the  week  after,  whereof  fourteen  were  of  the 

Jlague;  this  was  in  the  week  from  the  11th  of 
uly  to  the  I8th. 

There  was  one  shift  that  some  famUies  had, 
and  that  not  a  few,  when  their  houses  happened 
to  be  infected,  and  that  was  this:— The  bmiUet 


who,  in  the  llrat  bMakhig  out  of  the  dittcmper, 
fled  away  into  the  oountiy,  and  bad  retreats 
among  their  friends,  generally  found  some  or 
other  of  their  neighbours  or  relations  to  commit 
the  chaige  of  those  houses  to,  for  the  safety  of 
the  goods,  aad  the  like.  Some  houses  were,  in- 
deed, entirely  locked  up,  the  doors  padlocked, 
the  windows  and  doors  having  deal  boards  nailed 
over  them,  and  only  the  inspectioa  of  them  com- 
mitted to  the  ordinary  watdmien  and  parish  offi- 
cers; but  these  were' few.  4 

It  was  thought  that  there  were  not  less  than 
10,000  bouses  forsaken  of  the  inhabitanU  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  including  what  was  in  the  out* 
parishes,  and  in  Surrey,  on  the  side  of  the  water 
they  called  Southwark.  This  was  besides  the 
numbers  of  lodgers,  and  of  particular  persona  who 
were  fled  out  of  other  families :  so  that  in  all  it 
was  computed  that  about  200,000  were  fled  and 
gone  in  all.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again :  but 
I  mantiim  It  hers  on  this  aocount,  namely, — that 
it  was  a  rule  with  those  who  had  thus  two  bouses 
in  their  keeping  or  care,  that  if  anybody  was 
taken  sick  in  a  £unily,  before  the  master  of  the 
family  let  the  examiners  or  any  other  officer 
know  of  it,  he  immediately  would  send  all  the 
rest  of  his  family,  whether  children  or  servants, 
as  it  fell  out  to  be,  to  such  other  house  which  he 
had  so  in  charge,  and  then  giving  notice  of  the 
sick  person  to  the  examiner,  have  a  nurse,  or 
nurses,  appointed ;  and  have  another  person  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  bouse  with  them  (which  many 
for  money  would  do)  so  to  take  chaige  of  the 
house,  in  case  the  person  should  die. 

This  was,  in  many  cases,  the  saving  a  whole 
fomily,  who,  if  they  bad  been  shut  up  with  the 
sick  person,  would  inevitably  have  perished :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  was  another  of  the  in- 
^sonvenienees  of  shutting  up  houses ;  for  the  ap- 
prehensions and  terror  of  being  shut  up  made 
many  run  away  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  who, 
though  it  was  not  publicly  known,  and  they  were 
not  quite  sick,  had  yet  the  distemper  upon  them; 
and  who,  by  having  an  uninterrupted  liberty  to 
go  about,  but  beina  obliged  to  conceal  their  cir- 
cumstances, or,  perhaps,  not  knowing  it  them- 
selves, gave  the  distemper  to  others,  and  spread 
the  infection  in  a  dreadful  manner,  as  I  ihail  ex- 
plain farther  hereafter. 

And  here  I  may  be  able  to  make  an  observa- 
tion or  two  of  my  own,  which  may  be  of  use 
hereafter  to  those  into  whose  hands  these  may 
come,  if  they  should  ever  see  the  like  dreadful 
visitation.  First,  the  infection  generally  came 
into  the  houses  of  the  citisens  by  the  means  of 
their  servants,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  send 
up  and  down  the  streets  for  necessaries,  that  is 
to  say,  for  food,  or  physic ;  to  bakehouses,  brew- 
houses,  shops,  &C.,  and  who,  going  necessarily 
through  the  streets  into  shops,  markets,  and  the 
like,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should,  one 
way  or  other,  meet  with  distempered  people,  who 
oonveved  the  fiital  breath  into  them,  wad  they 
brought  it  home  to  the  families  to  which  they 
belonged.  Secondly,  it  was  a  great  mistake,  that 
such  a  great  dtv  as  this  had  but  one  pest-house ; 
for  had  there  been,  instead  of  one  pest  house, 
viz.  beyond  Bunhill-fields,  where,  at  most,  they 
could  receive,  perhapi^  900  or  000  people ;  I  say, 
had  therob  instead  or  that  one,  been  seraral  pe^ 
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ftlde  to  oontaiA  a  thouM&d 

pwyli  withoat  lying  two  io  m  bed,  or  two  bedi  In 

A  ffooai ;  ottd  had  every  matter  of  a  family,  at 

MOO  as  any  aorant  (especially)  had  been  taken 

adk  in  his  hoose,  been  obliged  to  send  them  to 

the  MXt  pttt^bonae,  if  they  were  williog,  at  many 

lOd   had  the  examiners  done  the    like 

the  poor  people,   when  any  had  been 

wUta  the  faifeetioo— I  sajr,  had  this  been 

whom  the  people  were  willing  (not  other- 

o^X  **^  *^  houses  not  been  ibat,  I  am  per* 

and  was  an  the  while  of  that  ophdon,  that 

many,  by  several  thoniands,  had  died ;  lor 

it  was  obatrvod,  and  loonld  give  several  histances 

within  the  compam  of  my  o«m  knowledge,  where 

a  servant  had  been  taken  lick,  and  the  family  had 

tioM  to  send  him  out  or  retire  from  the 

and  ioavo  the  siek  perMm,  as  I  have  said 

thoy  had  all  been  preserved;  whereas, 

noDO  or  mors  liekening  in  a  Ikmily,  the 

I  shot  upk  the  whole  fhmily  have 

perished,  and  tlM  bearers  have  been  obliged  to  go 

in  to  fetch  out  the  dead  bodies,  not  being  able  to 

brmg  them  to  the  door;  and  at  last  none  left  to 

doit. 

Sooondiy,  tfalt  pot  it  oat  of  question  to  me 
that  the  cdbnoity  was  spread  by  infection,  that  is 
to  ssy,  by  some  certain  steams  or  fames,  which 
i  the  phyifetena  cidl  effluvia,  by  the  breath,  or  by 
the  twont,  or  by  the  stench  of  the  sores  of  the 
nek  poraooa,  or  some  other  way,  perhaps,  beyond 
even  tbo  ranch  of  the  physkdans  themselveB, 
■ttch  oflovia  afllected   the  sound  who  came 
within  cartnin  dJitancea  of  the  akk,  immediately 
penetrating  tbo  vital  parts  of  the  said  sound  per- 
sona, patting  their  blood  into  an  immediate  fer- 
,\  sent,  and  agitating  their  spirits  to  that  degree 
!'  which  it  iraa  found  they  were  agitated;  and  so 
I  tfaott  newly  infected  persons  communicated  it  in 
the  snae  manner  to  others ;  and  this  I  shall  give 
M  some  *w**"^*—  ci^,tbat  cannot  but  convince  those 
I'  who  seriesuiy  consider  it ;  and  I  cannot  but  with 
■   sDOM  wonder  Ifaid  some  people,  now  the  conta- 
I  fioQ  is  over,  talk  of  its  being  an  immediate  stroke 
I  from  heaven,  withoat  the  agency  of  means,  hav- 
1 '  lag  rmnniission  to  strike  this  and  that  particular 
piiBon,  afid  none  other;  which  I  look  upon  with 
eootempt,  as  the  effect  of  manifest  ignorance  and 
I  rathnsiasm ;  likewise  the  opinion  of  others,  who 
talk  of  Infe^ion  being  carried  on  by  the  air  only, 
I  by  carrying  with  it  vast  numbers  of  insects  and 
I  iavinhio  ereatnres,  who  enter  into  the  body  with 
!>  tiw  breath,  or  even  at  the  pores  with  the  air,  and 
i  there  generate  or  emit  most  acute  poisons,  or 
I  poisooona  ovas,  or  eggs,  which  mingle  themselves 
with  the  blood,  and  so  faifect  the  body ;  a  dis- 
I  coarse  fnll  of  learned  simpUcity,  and  manlHested 
I ,  Co  be  to  by  universal  eiperience ;  but  I  shall  say 
to  tUa  ease  in  its  order. 
I  anal  here  take  further  notice  that  nothing 
l^al  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  than 
the  undne  negligence  of  the  people  themselves, 
who,  (raring  the  long  notice  or  warning  they  had 
ef  the  vtritation,  made  no  provision  for  it,  by  lay- 
log  is  store  of  provisions  or  of  other  necessaries, 
by  wfaidi  they  migfat  have  lived  retired,  and 
their  own  houses,  as  I  have  observed 
did,  and  who  were  in  a  great  measure 
liy  ^at  caution ;  nor  were  they,  after 
thty  wore  a  Itttte  hardened  to  it,  so  shy  of  con- 


versing with  one  another,  when  actually  Inlheted, 
as  they  were  at  flnt,  though  thev  knew  it 

I  acknowledgo  I  was  one  of  tnoae  thongfatlest 
ones  that  had  made  so  little  provision,  that  my 
servants  were  obliged  to  go  out  of  doom  to  buy 
every  trifle  by  penny  and  halfpenny,  just  as  be- 
fore it  began,  even  tOl  my  experience  showing  ma 
the  folly,  I  began  to  be  wiser  so  late,  that  1  had 
soaroe  time  to  store  myself  sufficient  for  oar  com- 
mon tubsistenee  for  a  month. 

I  had  in  fomlly  only  an  ancient  woman,  who 
managed  the  house,  a  maid-servant,  two  appreo- 
tioet,  and  myself;  and  the  plague  beginning  to 
increase  about  us,  I  bad  many  smI  thoughts  about 
what  oourse  I  should  take,  and  how  I  should  act. 
The  many  dismal  objects  which  happened  every- 
where at  I  went  about  the  streets  had  filled  my 
mind  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  for  fear  of  the 
distemper  itself,  which  was  indeed  very  horrible 
in  itself,  and  in  some  more  than  others;  the 
swellings,  which  were  generally  in  the  nook  or 
groin,  when  they  grew  hard  and  would  not  break, 
grew  so  painlhl  that  it  was  equal  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite  torture ;  and  some,  not  able  to  bear  the 
torment,  threw  themselves  out  at  windows,  or  shot 
themselves,  or  otherwise  made  themselves  awav, 
and  I  saw  several  dismal  objects  of  that  kind ; 
others,  unable  to  oontain  themselves,  vented  their 
pain  by  incessant  roarings,  and  such  loud  and 
lamentable  cries  were  to  be  heard  as  we  walked 
along  the  streets,  that  would  pierce  the  very 
heart  to  think  of,  especially  when  it  was  to  bo 
considered  that  the  same  dreadful  scourge  might 
be  expected  every  moment  to  seize  upon  our- 
selves. 

1  cannot  say  but  that  now  I  began  to  faint  in 
my  resohitions;  my  heart  foiled  me  very  much, 
and  sorely  I  repented  of  my  rashness.  When  I 
had  been  out,  and  met  with  such  terrible  things 
as  these  I  have  talked  of— I  say,  I  repented  my 
rashness  in  venturing  to  abide  hi  town :  I  wished 
often  that  I  had  not  taken  upon  me  to  stay,  but 
had  gone  away  with  my  brother  and  his  family. 

Terrified  by  those  frightfhl  objects,  1  would 
retire  home  sometimes,  and  resolve  to  go  out  no 
more,  and  perhaps  1  would  keep  those  resolutions 
for  three  or  four  days,  which  ume  I  spent  in  the 
most  serious  thankftilness  for  my  preservation, 
and  the  preservation  of  my  family,  and  the  con- 
stant confession  of  my  shis,  giving  n^self  up  to 
God  every  day,  and  applying  to  him  with  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  meditation.  Such  intervals  as 
I  bad  I  employed  in  reading  books,  and  in  writing 
down  my  memorandums  of  what  occurred  to  me 
every  day,  and  out  of  which,  afterwards,  I  took 
most  of  this  work,  as  it  relates  to  my  observations 
without  doors ;  what  I  wrote  of  my  private  m^. 
ditations  I  reserve  for  private  use,  and  desire  it 
may  not  be  made  public  on  any  account  whatever. 

I  also  wrote  other  meditations  upon  divine 
subjects,  such  as  occurred  to  me  at  that  time,  and 
were  profitable  to  myself,  but  not  fit  for  anv 
other  view,  and  therefore  I  say  no  more  of  thnt 

I  had  a  very  good  friend,  a  physician,  whose 
name  was  Heath,  whom  I  frequently  visited 
during  this  dismal  time,  and  to  whose  advice  I 
was  very  much  obliged  for  many  things  which 
he  directed  me  to  take,  by  way  of  preveotinff  the 
infection  when  I  went  out,  as  he  found  I  fire- 
quently  did,  and  to  hold  in  my  mouth  when  I  was 
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ia  Um  fltratU ;  he  alio  ome  yeij  often  to  tee 
me,  and,  oi  he  was  a  good  ChriBUan  ai  well  ai  a 
good  phjriiciaD,  his  agreeable  ooovenatlon  was  a 
very  great  rapport  to  me  in  the  worst  of  this 
terrible  time. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  Aogust,  and  the 
plagae  grew  very  violent  and  terrible  in  the  place 
where  1  lived ;  and  Dr  Heath  coming  to  visit 
me«  and  finding  that  I  ventured  so  often  out  in 
the  streets,  eameitly  persuaded  me  to  lock  my- 
self up  and  my  family,  and  not  to  suffer  any  of 
us  to  go  out  of  doors ;  to  keep  all  our  windows 
Cut,  shutters  and  curtains  close,  and  never  to 
open  them;  but  first,  to  make  a  very  strong 
smoke  in  the  room,  where  the  window  or  door 
was  to  be  opened,  with  resin  and  pitch,  brimstone, 
or  gunpowder,  and  the  like ;  and  we  did  this  for 
some  time,  but  as  I  had  not  laid  in  a  store  of 
provision  for  such  a  retreat,  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  keep  within  doors  entirely ;  how- 
ever,  1  attempted,  though  it  was  so  very  late,  to 
do  something  towards  it :  and  first,  as  1  had  con- 
venience both  for  brewing  and  baking,  1  went 
and  bought  two  sacks  of  meal,  and  for  several 
weeks,  having  an  oven,  we  baked  all  our  own 
bread ;  also  1  bought  malt,  and  brewed  as  much 
beer  as  all  the  casks  I  had  would  hold,  and  which 
seemed  enough  to  serve  my  house  for  five  or  six 
weeks ;  also  I  laid  in  a  quantity  of  salt  butter  and 
Cheshire  cheese ;  but  I  had  no  flesh  meat,  and 
the  plague  raged  so  violently  among  the  butchers 
and  slaughter-houses  on  the  other  side  of  our 
street,  where  they  are  known  to  dwell  in  great 
numbers,  that  it  was  not  advisable  so  much  as  to 
go  over  the  street  among  them. 

And  here  I  must  observe  again,  that  this  neces- 
sity of  going  out  of  our  houses,  to  buv  provisions, 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
dty,  for  the  people  caught  the  distemper  on  these 
occasions,  one  of  another,  and  even  the  provisions 
themselves  were  often  tainted,  at  least  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe  so,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
say  with  satiaCsction  what  1  know  is  repeated 
with  great  assurance,  that  the  market  people, 
and  such  as  brought  provisions  to  town,  were 
never  infected.  I  am  certain  the  butchers  of 
Whiteohapel,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the 
flesh-meat  was  killed,  were  dreadfully  visited, 
and  that  at  last  to  such  a  degree  that  few  of 
their  shops  were  kept  open ;  ami  those  that  re- 
mained of  them  killed  their  meat  at  Mile- End 
and  that  way,  and  brought  it  to  market  upon 
horses. 

However,  th^  poor  people  could  not  lay  up 
provisions,  and  there  was  a  necessity  that  they 
must  go  to  market  to  buy,  and  others  to  send 
servants  or  their  children ;  and  as  this  was  a 
necessity  which  renewed  itself  daily,  it  brought 
abundance  of  unsound  people  to  the  markets,  and 
a  great  many  that  went  thither  sound  brought 
dMth  home  with  them. 

It  is  true  people  used  all  possible  precaution. 
When  any  one  bought  a  ioint  of  meat  in  the 
market,  thev  would  not  take  it  of  the  butcher's 
hand,  but  take  it  off  the  hooks  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  butcher  would  not  touch  the 
money,  but  have  it  put  into  a  pot  full  of  vinegar, 
which  he  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  buyer 
carried  always  small  money  to  make  up  any  odd 
sum,  that  they  might  take  no  change.     They 


carried  bottles  for  scents  and  perfumes  in 
hands,  and  all  the  means  that  could  be  used  were 
used ;  but  then  the  poor  could  not  do  even  these 
things,  and  they  went  at  all  haaards. 

Innumerable  dismal  stories  we  heard  every 
day  on  this  very  account  Sometimes  a  man  or 
woman  dropped  down  dead  in  the  veiy  mariietSy 
for  many  people  that  had  the  plague  upon  them 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  inward  gangrene  had 
affected  their  vitals,  and  they  died  in  a  few  mo- 
ments; this  caused  that  many  died  frequentlj  in 
that  manner,  in  tlie  streets,  suddenly,  without 
any  warning ;  others^  perhaps,  had  time  to  go 
to  the  next  bulk  or  stall,  or  to  any  door,  or 
porch,  and  just  sit  down  and  die»  as  I  haye  said 
before. 

These  objects  were  so  frequent  in  the  streets, 
that  when  the  plague  came  to  be  very  raging  o*. 
one  side,  there  was  scarce  any  paining  bj  the 
streets,  but  that  several  dead  bodies  woald  be 
lying  here  and  there  upon  the  ground.  Oo  the 
other  hand,  it  is  observable,  that  thoufffa  at  first 
the  people  would  stop  as  they  went  uong,  and 
call  to  the  neighbours  to  come  out  on  such  an 
occasion,  yet,  afterward,  oo  notice  was  taken  of 
them ;  but  that,  if  at  any  time  we  found  a  corpse 
lyu%*  fSO  across  the  way,  and  not  come  near  it ; 
or  if  in  a  narrow  lane  or  passage,  go  back  again 
and  seek  some  other  way  to  go  on  the  business 
we  were  upon :  and  in  those  cases  the  corpse 
was  always  left  till  the  officers  had  notico  to 
come  and  take  them  away,  or  till  night,  when  the 
bearers  attending  the  dead-cart  would  take  them 
up  and  carry  them  away.  Nor  did  thoee  nn- 
dauntcd  creatures  who  performed  these  offices 
fail  to  search  their  pockets,  and  sometimes  strip 
off  their  clothes,  if  they  were  well  dressed,  as 
sometimes  they  were,  and  carry  off  what  they 
could  get 

But  to  return  to  the  markets  i  the  butchers 
took  that  care,  that  if  any  person  died  in  the 
market,  they  had  the  oflScers  always  at  band  to 
take  them  upon  hand-barrows,  and  carry  them 
to  the  next  churchyard;  and  this  was  so  fre- 
quent that  such  were  not  entered  in  the  weekly 
bill  found  dead  in  the  streets  or  fields,  as  is  the 
case  now,  but  they  went  into  the  general  articles 
of  the  great  distemper. 

But  now  the  fury  of  the  distemper  increased  to 
such  a  denee  that  even  the  markets  were  but 
very  thinly  furnished  with  provisions,  or  fre- 
quented with  buyers,  compared  to  what  they 
were  before ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  the 
country  people  who  brought  provisions  to  be 
stopped  in  the  streets  leading  into  the  town,  and 
to  sit  down  there  with  their  goods,  where  they 
sold  what  they  brought,  and  went  immediately 
away ;  and  this  encouraged  the  country  people 
greatly  to  do  so,  for  they  sold  their  provisions  at 
the  very  entrances  into  the  town,  and  even  in  the 
fields,  as  particularly  in  the  fields  beyond  White- 
chapel,  in  Spitalfields.  Note—Those  streeU 
now  called  Spitalfields  were  then  indeed  open 
fields ;  also  in  St  George's  fields  in  Southwark,  , 
in  Bunhill  fields,  and  in  a  great  field  called 
Wood's  close,  near  Islington.  Thither  the  Lord 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  magistrates,  sent  their 
officers  and  servants  to  buy  for  their  families, 
themselves  keeping  within  doors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  like  did  many  other  people: 
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nd  after  tliit  method  wag  taken,  the  comitry 
people  eame  with  great  eheerfhlneai,  and  brought 
proTisioiia  of  all  aorts,  and  very  leldoiii  got  any 
hina,  which,  I  auppose,  added  also  to  that  re- 
port of  their  behig  miracoloaily  preserved. 

As  for  my  little  Ihinily,  having  thus,  as  1  have 
BidL  laid  in  a  store  of  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
sod  beer,  I  took  my  friend  and  physician's  ad- 
Tice,  and  locked  myself  up  and  my  family,  and 
fesolred  to  aitffer  the  hardship  of  living  a  few 
Booths  witlioat  flesh-meat,  rather  than  to  pur- 
chase  it  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives. 

Bat  though  I  confined  my  family,  I  could 
not  prevail  npoa  my  unsatisfied  curiosity  to  stay 
irJthiD  entirely  myself;  and  though  1  generally 
eaae  fi^teiied  and  terrified  home,  yet  1  could 
not  restrain,  only  that  indeed  I  did  not  do  it  so 
fieqveotly  as  at  first. 

I  bad  some  little  obligations  indeed  upon  me 
to  go  to  my  t»rotfaer*8  house,  which  was  in  Cole^ 
inia-itreet  paririi,  and  which  he  had  left  to  my 
earv,  and  I  went  at  first  every  day,  but  after- 
wards only  oQoe  or  twice  a  week. 

In  these  walka  I  had  many  dismal  scenes 
before  my  eyes,  as  particularly  of  persons  fall- 
ing dead  in  the  streets,  terrible  shrieks  and 
Kiwcfaings  of  women,  who  in  their  agonies 
vould  throw  open  their  chamber  windows,  and 
ciT  out  fai  a  dismal,  surprising  manner ;  It  is  im- 
potiible  to  describe  the  variety  of  postures  in 
vbich  the  passions  of  the  poor  people  would 
express  tfaemselTcs. 

Pasdog  through  Token-house  yard,  in  Loth- 
iMny,  of  a  sadden  a  casement  violently  opened 
JQst  over  my  head,  and  a  woman  gave  three 
frightinl  screeches,  and  then  cried.  Oh !  death, 
^th,  death  1  io  a  most  inimitable  tone,  and 
which  stradL  me  with  horror  and  a  chQtness 
is  Dy  very  blood.  There  was  nobody  to  be 
fftn  in  the  whole  street,  neither  did  any  other 
window  open,  for  people  had  no  curiosity  now 
o  U7  case,  nor  eouki  anybody  help  one  an- 
other; so  I  went  on  to  pan  into  Bell  alley. 

Jmt  hi  Bell  alley,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
{Mange,  there  was  a  more  terrible  cry  than 
thit,  though  it  was  not  so  directed  out  at  the 
window,  but  the  whole  funily  was  in  a  terrible 
fright,  and  I  could  hear  women  and  children  run 
KTcaaiIng  about  the  rooms  like  distracted,  when 
a  garret  window  opened,  and  somebody  from  a 
window  on  the  other  side  the  alley  called  and 
•Atd,  ««What  is  the  matter?**  upon  which, 
tren  the  first  window,  it  was  answered,  **  O 
I^ml,  ny  old  master  has  hanged  himself!**  The 
other  asked  again,  **  Is  he  quite  dead?  "  and  the 
first  answered,  **  Ay,  ay,  quite  dead  ;  quite  dead 
aod  eokH**  This  person  was  a  merchant,  and  a 
deputy  alderman,  and  very  rich.  I  care  not  to 
nentioo  the  name,  though  I  knew  his  name  too, 
Imt  that  would  be  a  har(uhip  to  the  family,  which 
b  now  fiourishittg  again. 

Bot  this  is  but  one ;  it  is  scarce  credible  what 
<Inadfid  eases  happened  in  particular  families 
every  day ;  people  in  the  rage  of  the  distemper, 
fr  ia  the  torment  of  their  swellings,  which  was 
>n<M  intolerable,  running  out  of  their  own 
goveiuiueut,  raring  and  detracted,  and  often- 

^na  laying   rident   hands  upon  themselves, 

^owhig  themselves  out  at  their  windows,  shoot- 

ng  theasalve%  ftc.    Mothers  murdering  their 


own  children  in  their  lunacy,  some  dying  of  mere 
grief,  as  a  passion,  some  of  mere  fright  and  sur- 
prise,  without  any  infection  at  all ;  others  frighted 
into  idiotism  and  foolish  distractions,  some  into 
despair  and  lunacy ;  others  into  melancholy  mad- 
ness. 

The  pain  of  the  swelling  was  in  particular  very 
riolent,  and  to  some  hitolerable.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  may  be  said  to  have  tortured  many 
poor  creatures,  even  to  death.  The  swellings  in 
some  grew  hard,  and  they  applied  riolent  draw- 
ing  plasters,  or  poultices,  to  break  them ;  and  if 
these  did  not  do,  they  cut  and  scarified  them  in  a 
terrible  manner.  In  some,  those  swellings  were 
made  hard,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  distemper, 
and  partly  by  their  being  too  riolently  drawn, 
and  were  so  hard  that  no  instrument  could  cut 
them,  and  then  they  burnt  them  with  caustics, 
so  that  many  died  raving  mad  with  the  torment, 
and  some  in  the  very  operation.  In  these  dis- 
tresses, some  for  want  of  help  to  hold  them  down 
in  their  beds,  or  to  look  to  them,  laid  hands 
upon  themselves  as  above.  Some  broke  out 
into  the  streets,  porhapo  naked,  and  would  run 
directly  down  to  the  river,  if  they  were  not 
stopped  by  the  watchmen,  or  other  officers,  and 
plunge  themselves  into  the  water,  wherever  they 
found  it. 

It  often  pierced  my  very  soul  to  hear  the 
groans  and  cries  of  those  who  were  thus  tor- 
mooted ;  but  of  the  two  this  was  counted  the 
most  promising  particular  in  the  whole  infection ; 
for  if  these  swellings  could  be  brought  to  a  bead, 
and  to  break  and  run,  or  as  the  surgeons  call 
it,  to  digest,  the  patient  geneniDy  recovered; 
whereas  thoso,  woo,  like  the  gentlewoman's 
daughter,  were  struck  with  death  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  had  the  tokens  conui  out  upon 
them,  often  went  about  indiflerent  easy,  till  a 
little  befbre  they  died,  and  some  till  the  moment 
they  dropped  down,  as  in  apoplexies  and  epilep- 
sies is  often  the  case ;  such  would  be  taken  sud- 
denly very  sick,  and  would  run  to  a  bench  or 
bulk,  or  any  convenient  place  that  ofTered  itself 
or  to  their  own  houses,  if  posrible,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  and  there  sit  down,  grow  fiaint,  and  die. 
This  kind  of  dyhig  was  much  the  same  as  it  was 
with  those  who  ^e  of  common  mortifications, 
who  die  swooning,  and,  as  it  were,  go  away  in  a 
dream.  Such  as  died  thus  had  very  little  notice 
of  their  being  infected  at  all,  till  the  gangrene 
was  spread  throuffh  their  whole  body ;  nor  could 
physicians  themselves  know  certainly  how  it  was 
with  them,  till  they  opened  their  breasts,  or 
other  parts  of  their  biody,  and  saw  the  tokens. 

We  had  at  this  time  a  great  many  frightful 
stories  told  us  of  nurses  and  watchmen,  who 
looked  after  the  dying  people,  that  is  to  say, 
hired  nurses,  who  attends  infected  people,  using 
them  barbarously,  starring  them,  smothering 
them,  or  by  other  wicked  means  hastening  their 
end,  that  is  to  say,  murdering  of  them;  and 
watchmen  being  set  to  guard  houses  that  were 
shut  up,  when  there  has  been  but  one  person 
left,  and  perhaps  that  one  lying  sick,  that  they 
have  broke  in  and  murdered  that  body,  and  im- 
mediately thrown  them  out  into  the  dead  cart, 
and  so  they  have  gone  scarce  oold  to  the  grave. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  some  such  murders  were 
committed,  and  I  think  two  were  sent  to  prison 
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for  it,  bvt  died  befora  tlwsr  ooold  be  tried;  and  I 
have  beard  that  three  othen,  at  leveral  times, 
were  aociued  for  mardera  of  that  kind ;  bnt  I 
rauft  lay  I  believe  nothing  of  ite  being  so  com- 
mon  a  crime  aa  lome  have  ainee  been  pleaied  to 
■ay,  nor  did  it  seem  to  be  m  rational,  where  the 
people  were  bronght  to  low  as  not  to  be  able  to 
help  themselves,  lor  sach  seldom  recovered,  and 
there  was  no  temptation  to  commit  a  murder,  at 
least,  none  equal  to  the  &ct,  where  they  were 
sure  persons  would  die  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
could  not  live. 

That  there  were  a  great  many  robberies  and 
wicked  practices  committed  even  in  this  dread- 
ful time  1  do  not  deny ;  the  power  of  avarice  was 
10  strong  in  some,  tliat  they  would  run  any 
hasard  to  steal  and  to  plunder,  and  particulariy 
in  houses  where  all  the  families  or  inhabitants 
have  been  dead,  and  carried  out,  they  would 
break  in  at  all  haiards,  and  without  regard  to 
the  danger  of  infection,  take  even  the  clothes  off 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  bed-clothes  from 
ethers  where  they  lay  dead. 

This,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  case  of  a  family 
in  Houndsditch,  where  a  man  and  his  daughter 
(the  rest  of  the  Cimily  being,  as  I  snppoie,  car- 
ried awav  before  b^  the  dead-oaK),  were  found 
stark  naked,  one  m  one  chamber,  and  one  in 
another,  lying  dead  on  the  floor ;  and  the  clothes 
off  the  beds,  from  whence,  it  is  supposed,  they 
were  rolled  off  by  thieves,  stolen,  and  carried 
quite  away. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  obeerved,  that  the  women 
were,  in  all  this  calamity,  the  most  rash,  fearleai, 
and  desperate  creatures  i  and  as  there  were  vast 
numbers  that  went  about  as  nurses,  to  tend  those 
that  were  sick,  they  committed  a  great  many 
pettv  thieveries  in  the  faoutes  where  they  were 
employed;  and  some  of  them  were  puUidy 
whipped  fof  it,  when  perhaps  they  ought  rather 
to  have  been  hanged  for  eumples ;  for  numbers 
of  houses  were  robbed  on  these  occasioDS,  till  at 
length  the  parish  officers  were  sent  to  recommend 
nurses  to  the  sick,  and  always  took  an  account 
who  it  was  they  lent,  so  as  that  they  might  call 
them  to  account  if  the  house  had  been  abused 
where  they  were  placed* 

But  theie  robberies  extended  chiefly  to  wear- 
ing clothes,  linen,  and  what  rings  or  money  they 
could  come  at,  when  the  person  died  who  was 
under  their  care,  but  not  to  a  general  plunder  of 
the  houses ;  and  1  could  give  tou  an  account  of 
one  of  these  nurMS  who,  several  years  after,  being 
on  her  death*bed,  confessed,  with  the  utmost 
horror,  the  robberies  she  had  oommitted  at  the 
time  of  her  being  a  nurse,  and  by  which  she  had 
enriched  herself  to  a  great  degree;  but  as  for 
murders,  i  do  not  find  that  there  was  ever  any 
proof  of  the  faets,  in  the  manner  as  it  has  been 
reported,  except  as  above. 

The  did  tell  me  indeed  of  a  nurse  in  one  place 
that  laid  a  wet  cloth  upon  the  face  of  a  dying 

Citient,  whom  ibe  tended,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
is  life,  who  was  just  expiring  before ;  and  another 
that  smothered  a  young  woman  she  was  looking 
to,  when  she  was  hi  a  ittotiog  fit,  and  would  have 
come  to  hersell  Some  that  killed  them  by  giving 
them  one  thing,  some  another,  and  some  starved 
them  by  giving  them  nothing  at  all.  But  these 
stories  mui  two  marks  of  suspicion  that  always 


attended  them,  which  caused  me  always  to  aligbl 
them,  and  to  look  on  them  as  mere  stories,  thai 
people  continually  frighted  one  another  with. 
rSrst— That  wherever  it  was  that  we  heard  itt 
they  always  placed  the  scene  at  the  forther  end  of 
the  town,  opposite,  or  most  remote  from  where 
von  were  to  bear  it.  If  you  heard  it  in  Whitecbapel, 
it  had  happened  at  St  Giles's,  or  at  Westminster, 
or  Holbom,  or  that  end  of  the  town ;  if  yoa  heard 
of  it  at  that  end  of  the  town,  then  it  was  done  in 
Whitechapel,  or  the  Minories,  or  about  Cripple- 
gate  pariui :  if  you  heard  of  it  in  the  city,  why, 
then,  it  happened  in  Sootbwark ;  and  if  you 
heard  of  it  in  Southwark,  then  it  was  done  in  the 
city,  and  the  like. 

In  the  next  place*  of  what  part  soever  you 
heard  the  story  the  particulars  were  always  the 
same,  especially  that  of  laying  a  wet  double  clout 
on  a  dying  man's  foee,  and  that  of  smothering  a 
voung  gentlewoman ;  so  that  it  was  apparent,  at 
least  to  my  judgment,  that  there  was  more  of  tale 
than  of  truth  in  those  things. 

However,  I  cannot  say  bnt  it  had  some  effect 
upon  the  people,  and  particulariy  that,  as  I  said 
before,  they  grew  more  cautious  who  they  took 
into  their  houses,  and  who  they  trusted  their  lives 
with,  and  had  them  always  recommended,  if  they 
could ;  and  where  thev  could  not  find  such,  for 
thejr  were  not  very  plenty,  they  applied  to  the 
parish  officers. 

But  here,  again,  the  nriserr  of  that  time  lay 
upon  the  poor,  who,  being  infected,  had  neither 
food  nor  physic ;  neither  phyridan  nor  apothe- 
cary to  assist  them,  nor  nurse  to  attend  them  t 
many  of  those  died  calling  for  help,  and  even  for 
sustenance,  out  at  their  windows,  in  a  meet  mi- 
serable and  deplorable  manner ;  but  it  must  be 
added,  that  whenever  the  cases  of  such  persons 
or  families  were  represented  to  my  Lord  Mkyor, 
they  always  were  relieved. 

It  is  true,  in  some  houses  where  the  people 
were  not  very  poor,  yet,  where  they  had  sent 
perhaps  their  wives  and  children  away,  and  if 
they  had  any  servants  they  had  been  dismissed  ; 
I  say  it  is  true  that,  to  save  the  expenses,  many 
such  as  these  shut  themselves  in,  and,  not  having 
help,  <Ued  alone. 

A  neighbour  and  acquahitance  of  mine,  baring 
some  money  owing  to  him  from  a  shopkeeper  in 
Whitecross  street,  or  thereabouts,  sent  his  ap- 
prentice, a  youth  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  I 
endeavour  to  get  the  money :  he  came  to  the 
door,  and,  fiodiog  it  shut,  knocked  pretty  hard, 
and,  as  he  thought,  heard  somebody  answer 
within,  but  was  not  sure,  so  he  waited,  and  after 
some  stay  knocked  again,  and  then  a  third  time, 
when  he  beard  somebody  coming  down  stairs. 

At  length  the  man  of  the  bouse  came  to  the 
door ;  be  had  on  his  breeches  or  drawers,  and  a 
yellow  flannel  waistcoat ;  no  stockmgs,  a  pair  of 
sUpt-shoes,  a  white  cap  on  his  bead,  and,  as  the 
young  man  said,  death  in  his  face. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  says  he,  "  What  do 
vou  disturb  me  thus  for  ?"  The  boy,  though  a 
little  surprised,  replied,  '*  I  come  from  such  a 
one,  and  my  master  sent  me  for  the  monev  which 
he  says  you  know  of."  "  Very  well,  child,"  re- 
turns the  living  ghost ;  *'  call,  as  yon  go  byi  at 
Cripplegate  church,  and  bkl  them  ring  the  bell  ;** 
and  with  th^se  words  shut  the  door  and  went  up 
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■■d  dMl  Ae  fuM  day,  nay,  perbai>s»  the 
Tliis  the  young  man  told  me  him- 
mUt,  and  I  have  reaton  to  believe  it  This  was 
while  the  plagoe  waa  not  oome  to  a  height ;  I 
thak  it  waa  is  June,  towards  the  latter  eod  of 
the  Dontb;  it  muit  be  before  tho  dead-carti 
euse  aboBt,  and  while  they  wed  the  ceremony  of 
rnghig  the  bell  for  the  d€»ad»  which  was  over  for 
certain,  in  that  parish  at  least,  before  the  month 
flf  July ;  for,  by  the  25th  of  July,  there  died  550 
aod  upwanb  in  a  week,  and  then  they  oould  no 
man  bury  in  form,  rich  or  poor. 

I  have  mentioned  above,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  dreadful  calamity,  yet  the  narabers  of  thieves 
were  abroad  upon  idl  occasions  where  they  had 
foimd  any  iwey,  and  that  these  were  generally 
women.  It  was  one  mondng,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  had  walked  out  to  my  brother^  house, 
in  Cnlemiin  street  parish,  as  I  often  did,  to  see 
thai  an  waa  safe. 

My  brother^  house  had  a  little  court  before  it, 
md  a  brick  wall  anda  gate  in  it,  and,  within  that, 
vreral  warehouses,  where  his  goods  of  several 
torts  lay ;  it  happeimd  that  in  one  of  these  ware- 
housoa  were  several  packs  of  women's  high- 
crowned  hats,  which  came  out  of  the  country, 
and  were,  m  I  suppose,  for  exportation,  whither 
I  knew  not. 

I  was  snrpriied  that  when  I  came  near  my  bro^ 
tbef^  door,  which  was  in  a  place  thev  called 
Swan  alley,  I  met  three  or  four  women  with  high- 
crowned  hats  on  their  heads ;  and,  as  I  remem- 
bered afterwards,  one,  if  not  more,  liad  some  hats 
likewise  in  tlieir  hands ;  but,  as  I  did  not  see 
then  come  oat  at  my  brother^  door,  and  not 
knowing  that  my  brother  liad  any  such  goods  in 
his  warfebonae,  I  did  not  oflfar  to  say  anything  to 
them,  b«it  went  aeroea  the  way  to  ahun  meting 
chem,  aa  waa  usual  to  do  at  that  time,  for  fear  of 
the  plague.  •  But  when  I  came  near  to  the  gate 
I  met  another  woman  with  more  bate  oome  out 
flf  the  gata.     •*  What  business,  mistress,**  said  1, 
*  have  yon  had  there?"    **  There  are  more  peo- 
ple there,"*  aaid  abe ;  *'  I  have  no  more  busineu 
there  than  they.**    I  waa  hasty  to  get  to  the  gate 
then,  asid  aaid  no  more  to  her,  by  which  means 
she  got  away.     But  just  as  I  caiM  to  the  gate  I 
mw  two  more  coming  across  the  yard  to  come 
oat  with  hats  abo  on  their  heads  and  under  thehr 
arms,  at  which  I  threw  the  gate  to  behind  me, 
whii^  having  a  spring  lock,  fastened  itsdf ;  and, 
tundng  to  the  women—*'  Forsooth,"  said  I,  **  what 
arc  you  doing  here  ?**  and  seised  upon  the  bate, 
ad  took  them  from  them.    One  of  them,  who,  I 
did  not  look  like  a  thief,— •*  Indeed,"  says 
re  wrong;  but  we  were  told  they 
were  goods  that  had  no  owner;  be  pleased  to 
take  them  again,  and  look  yonder,  there  are  more 
vaA  caatomers  as  we."    She  cried  and  looked 
pitiftilly,  so  I  took  the  hats  from  her,  and  opened 
the  gate  and  bade  them  begone,  for  I  pitied  the 
women  indeed ;  but  when  I  locked  towards  the 
warchooae,  aa  she  directed,  there  were  six  or 
seven  mote,  all  women,  fitting  themselTes  vrith 
hats»  aa  unconcerned  and  quiet  as  if  they  had 
beea  la  a  hatter'a  shop,  buying  for  their  money. 
I     I  waa  surprised,  not  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
thieves  oflJy,  bat  at  the  drcumatancea  I  was  in ; 
:  being  now  to  thrust  myself  in  among  so  many 
I  pesfic^  who  for  some  weeks  had  been  so  shy  of 


myself,  that  if  I  met  anybody  in  the  street  I  would 
cross  Uie  way  (torn  them. 

They  were  equally  surprised,  though  on  another 
account.  They  all  told  me  they  were  neighbours, 
that  they  had  beard  any  one  might  take  them, 
that  they  were  nobody's  goods,  aod  the  like.  I 
talked  big  to  them  at  first;  went  back  to  the 
gate,  and  took  out  the  key,  so  that  they  were  all 
my  prisoners ;  threatened  to  lock  them  all  in  the 
warehouse,  and  go  and  fetch  my  Lord  Mayor's 
officers  for  them. 

They  begged  heartily,  protested  they  found  the 
gate  open,  and  the  warehouse  door  open,  and  that 
it  had  no  doubt  been  broken  open  by  some  who 
expected  to  find  goods  of  greater  value,  which, 
indeed,  was  reasonable  to  believe,  because  the 
lock  was  broken,  and  a  padlock  that  hung  to  the 
door  on  the  outside  also  loose,  and  not  abundance 
of  the  hats  carried  away. 

At  length  I  considered  that  this  was  not  a  time 
to  be  crael  aod  rigorous,  and,  besides  that,  it 
would  necessarily  oblige  me  to  go  much  about,  to 
have  several  people  come  to  me,  and  I  go  to 
several,  whose  circumstances  of  health  I  knew 
nothing  of,  and  that,  even  at  this  time,  the  plague 
was  so  high  as  that  there  died  4,000  a  week ;  so 
that,  in  lowing  my  resentment,  or  even  in  seek- 
ing justice  for  my  brother's  goods,  I  might  lose 
my  own  life ;  so  I  contented  myself  with  taking 
the  names  and  places  where  some  of  them  live(£ 
who  were  really  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour* 
hood;  and  threatening  that  my  brother  should 
oall  them  to  an  account  for  it  when  he  returned 
to  his  habitation. 

Then  I  talked  a  little  upon  another  foot  with 
them,  and  asked  them  how  they  could  do  such 
things  as  these  in  a  time  of  such  general  calamity, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  God's  most  dread- 
ful judgmenta,  when  tl^  plague  was  at  their  very 
doors,  and  it  may  be,  in  their  very  houses ;  and 
they  did  not  know  but  that  the  desd-oart  might 
stop  at  their  doors  in  a  few  hours  to  carry  them 
to  their  graves* 

I  could  not  perceive  that  my  discourse  made 
much  impression  upon  them  all  that  while,  till  it 
happened  that  there  came  two  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, hearing  of  the  disturbanee,  and  know- 
ing my  brother,  for  they  had  both  been  depen- 
duts  upon  bis  family,  and  they  came  to  my 
aasistanoe;  these  being,  as  I  said,  neighbours, 
presently  knew  three  of  the  women,  and  told  me 
who  they  were  and  where  they  lived;  and  it 
seems  they  had  given  me  a  true  account  of  them- 
sdves  before. 

This  brings  these  two  men  to  a  forther  remem- 
brance :  the  name  of  one  was  John  Hay  ward,  who 
was  at  that  time  under-sexton  of  the  parish  of 
St  Stephen,  Coleman  street;  by  under-sexton 
was  understood  at  that  time  gravedigger,  and 
bearer  of  the  dead.  This  man  carried,  or  assisted 
to  carry,  all  the  dead  to  their  graves,  which  were 
buried  in  that  large  parish,  and  who  were  carried 
in  form ;  and  after  that  form  of  burring  waa 
stopped,  went  with  the  dead-cart  and  the  bell  to 
fetch  the  dead  bodies  from  the  houses  where  they 
lay,  and  fhtched  many  of  them  out  of  the  cham- 
\>in  and  houses ;  for  the  parish  was,  and  is  still, 
remarkable,  particulariy,  above  all  the  parishes  to 
London,  for  a  great  number  of  alleys  and  tho* 
I  roughfares,  very  long,  into  which  no  oarts  could 
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oome,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to  go  and 
fetch  the  bodies  a  very  long  way ;  which  alleys 
now  remain  to  witness;  such  as  \¥hite's  alley, 
Cross-kev  court.  Swan  alley.  Bell  alley.  White 
Horse  alley,  and  many  more :  here  they  went 
with  a  kind  of  hand-barrow,  and  laid  the  dead 
bodies  on  it,  and  carried  them  oat  to  the  carts ; 
which  work  he  performed  and  never  had  the  dis- 
temper at  all,  but  lived  about  twenty  years  after 
it,  and  was  seiton  of  the  parish  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  wife,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  nurse 
to  infected  people,  and  attended  many  that  died 
in  the  parish,  l>eing,  for  her  honesty,  recom- 
mended by  the  parish  officers,  yet  she  never  was 
infected  neither. 

He  never  used  any  preservative  against  the  in- 
fection,  other  than  holding  garlick  md  rue  in  his 
mouth,  and  smoking  tobacco :  this  I  also  had 
from  his  own  mouth ;  and  his  wife*s  remedy  was 
washing  her  head  in  vinegar,  and  sprinkling  her 
head-dothes  so  with  vinegar  as  to  keep  them 
always  moist ;  and  if  the  smell  of  any  of  those  she 
waited  on  was  more  than  ordinary  oflTensive  she 
snuffed  vinegar  up  her  nose,  and  sprinkled  vine- 
gar upon  her  head-clothes,  and  held  a  handker- 
chief wetted  with  vinegar  to  her  mouth. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  though  the  plague 
was  chiefly  among  the  poor,  yet  were  the  poor 
the  most  venturous  and  fearless  of  it,  and  went 
about  their  employment  with  a  sort  of  brutal 
courage;  I  must  call  it  so,  for  it  was  founded 
neither  on  religion  or  prudence.  Scarce  did 
they  use  any  caution,  but  ran  into  any  business 
which  they  could  get  employment  in,  though  it 
was  the  most  hasardous ;  such  was  that  of  at- 
tending the  sick,  watching  houses  shut  up,  car- 
rying infected  persons  to  the  pest-house,  and, 
which  was  still  worse,  carrying  the  dead  away  to 
their  graves. 

It  was  under  this  John  Hayward's  care,  and 
within  his  bounds,  that  the  story  of  the  piper,  with 
which  people  have  made  themselves  so  merry, 
happened,  and  he  assured  me  that  it  was  true. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  blind  piper ;  but,  as  John 
told  me,  the  feUow  was  not  blind,  but  an  ignorant 
weak  poor  man,  and  usually  walked  his  rounds 
J  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  went  piping  along 
from  door  to  door,  and  the  people  usually  took 
him  in  at  public-houses  where  they  knew  him, 
and  would  give  him  drink  and  victuils,  and 
sometimes  ferthings ;  and  he,  in  return,  would 
pipe  and  sing,  and  talk  simply,  which  diverted 
the  people ;  and  thus  be  lived :  it  was  but  a  very 
bad  time  for  this  diversion,  while  things  were  as 
I  have  told ;  yet  the  poor  fellow  went  abont  as 
usual,  but  was  almost  starved ;  and  when  any- 
body asked  how  he  did,  he  wonM  answer,  the 
dead-oart  had  not  taken  him  yet,  but  that  they 
had  promised  to  call  for  Urn  next  week. 

It  happened  one  night  that  this  poor  fellow— 
whether  somebody  had  given  him  too  much  drink 
or  no,  John  Hayward  said  he  had  not  drink  in  his 
house,  but  that  they  had  given  him  a  little  more 
vietuals  than  ordinary  at  a  public-house  In  Cole- 
man street,  and  the  poor  feUow  having  not  usually 
hod  a  bellyfol,  or,  periiaps,  not  a  good  while,-* 
was  lakl  ^  along  upon  the  top  of  a  bulk  or  stall, 
and  fest  asleep  at  a  door  In  the  street,  near  Lon- 
don wall,  towards  Cripplcgate;  and  thiit  upon 
the  same  bulk  or  stall  the  people  of  some  house 


I  in  the  alley,  of  which  the  house  was  a  comer 
!  hearing  a  bell,  which  they  always  rung  before  the 
i  cnrt  came,  had  laid  a  body  really  dead  of  the 
I  plague  just  by  him,  thinking,  too,  that  this  poor 
fellow  had  been  a  dead  body,  as  the  other  was, 
and  laid  there  by  some  of  the  neighbours. 

Accordingly,  when  John  Hayward,  with  his 
bell  and  the  cart,  came  along,  &iding  two  dead 
bodies  lie  upon  the  stall,  they  took  them  up  with 
the  instrument  they  used,  and  threw  them  into 
the  cart,  and  all  this  while  the  piper  slept 
soundly. 

From  henoe  thejr  passed  along  and  took  in 
other  dead  bodies,  till,  as  honest  John  Hayward 
told  me,  they  almost  buried  him  alive  in  the  cart ; 
yet  all  this  while  he  slept  soundly ;  at  length  the 
cart  came  to  the  place  where  the  bodies  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  (pround,  which,  as  I  do  re- 
member, was  at  MountmiU;  and  as  the  cart 
usually  stopped  some  time  before  tbey  were  ready 
to  sboiot  out  the  melancholy  load  they  had  in  it, 
as  soon  as  the  cart  stopped  the  fellow  awaked, 
and  struggled  a  little  to  get  his  head  out  from 
among  the  dead  bodies,  iriien  raising  himself  up 
in  the  cart,  he  called  out,  **  Hey !  where  am  1 1" 
This  frighted  the  fellow  that  attended  about  the 
work,  but  after  some  pause,  John  Hayward  re- 
covering himself,  said,  **  Lord  bless  us  I  there  is 
somebody  in  the  cart  not  quite  dead !"  so  another 
called  to  him,  and  said,  "  Who  are  you  ?  *'  The 
fellow  answered,  **  I  am  the  poor  piper ;  where 
am  I  ? " — ••  Where  are  you,"  says  Hayward, 
"  why  you  are  in  the  dead-cart,  and  we  are  going 
to  bury  you."—**  But  1  an*tdead,  though,  am  I ?" 
says  the  piper,  which  made  them  laugh  a  little, 
though,  as  John  said,  they  were  heartily  fright- 
ened at  first ;  so  helped  the  poor  fellow  down, 
and  he  went  about  his  business. 

I  know  the  story  goes,  he  set  up  his  pipes  in 
the  cart,  and  frighted  the  bearers  and  others  so 
that  they  ran  away ;  but  John  Hayward  did  not 
tell  the  story  so,  nor  say  anything  of  his  piping 
at  all ;  but  that  be  was  a  poor  piper,  and  that  he 
was  carried  away  as  above  I  am  fully  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  the  dead-carts  io 
the  city  were  not  confined  to  particular  parishes, 
but  one  cnrt  went  through  several  parishes,  ac- 
cording as  the  number  of  dead  presented ;  nor 
were  they  tied  to  carry  the  dead  to  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  but  many  of  the  dead  taken  up  in 
the  city  were  carried  to  the  burying-ground  in 
the  out-parts,  for  want  of  room. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  surprise  that  this 
judgment  was  at  first  among  the  people.  I  must 
be  allowed  to  give  some  of  my  observations  on 
the  more  serious  and  religious  part  Surely 
never  city,  at  least  of  this  bulk  and  magnitude, 
was  taken  in  a' condition  so  perfectly  unprepared 
for  such  a  dreadful  visitation,  whether  I  am  to 
speak  of  the  civil  preparations  or  religious ;  they 
were,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  had  no  warning,  no 
eapectation,  no  apprebensbns,  and,  consequently, 
the  least  providon  imaginable  was  made  for  it  m 
a  public  way;  foreiample:— 

The  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  had  made  no  pro- 
viskm  as  magistrates,  for  the  regulations  which 
were  to  be  observed;  they  had  gone  into  no 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  dtisens  had  no  public  magarines,  or  store- 
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ffsr  eoni,  or  meal  for  the  tnbeistence  of  the 
which,  if  they  hed  provided  themselves,  ti 
Bases  is  done  abroad,  many  miserable  fa- 
who  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
trea.  would  have  been  relieved,  and  that  in  a 
better  amiDer  than  now  could  be  done. 

Use  stock  of  the  city's  money  I  can  say  but 
little  to;  tiw  dumber  of  London  was  said  to  be 
ems<dii%  rich ;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that 
tboy  were  ao,  by  the  vast  sums  of  money  issued 
frmn  Hiaiee  in  the  rebuildinfp  the  public  edifices 
after  the  fire  of  London,  and  in  buiMioff  new 
wort%  such  as^  for  the  first  part,  the  Guudhall, 
BIsekwell  hall,  part  of  Leodenhall,  half  the  Ex- 
eha^ge^  the  Beasion  house,  the  Compter,  the  pri« 
sons  of  Locate,  Newgate,  &c. ;  several  of  the 
whaift»  and  staitt,  and  landing-places  on  the 
inw^  an  which  were  either  burnt  down  or  da- 
miged  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  the  next  year 
altar  the  plague ;  and  of  the  second  sort,  the 
Uoonaent,  Fleet^tch,  with  its  bridges,  and  the 
Hospital  of  Bechlem,  or  Bedlam,  &c  But  pos- 
sbly  the  managers  of  the  city's  credit  at  that 
time  made  more  conscience  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  erphatt*a  money,  to  show  charity  to  the  dis- 
tressed df  laens,  than  the  managers  in  the  foOow- 
^  yean  did,  to  beautify  the  city  and  re-edify 
die  bnSdings,  though  in  the  first  case,  the  losers 
wooid  have  thought  their  fortunes  better  be* 
tt9wed,  and  the  public  foith  of  the  dty  have  been 
less  snl^yected  to  scandal  and  reproach. 

It  most  be  acknowleged,  that  the  absent  dtl« 
sens,  who,  though  they  were  fled  for  safety  into  the 
eoaatry,  were  yet  greatly  interested  in  the  weU 
fare  of  thooe  whom  they  left  behind,  fbrgot  not 
to  eoatrflrate  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
ad  large  snma  were  also  collected  among  trad. 
lag  towns  in  the  remotest  parts  of  England ;  and 
M  I  have  heard  also,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in 
an  parts  of  England,  took  the  deplorable  oondi* 
tin  of  the  dty  into  their  consideration,  and  sent 
■p  large  soma  of  money  in  charity  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  magistrates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
the  king  also,  as  I  was  told,  ordered  a  thousand 
poaods  a  week  to  be  distributed  in  four  parts : 
oac  quarter  to  the  dty  and  liberty  of  Westmin- 
fter  i  one  quarter,  or  part,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Soothwark-side  of  the  water;  one  quarter 
ta  the  liberty  and  parts  within  of  the  dty,  excln- 
■v€  of  the  city  within  the  walls ;  and  one  fourth 
part  to  the  snhuriw  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
nd  the  east  and  north  parts  of  the  city ;  but  tbb 
Utter  1  only  speak  of  as  a  report. 

Certain  it  b,  the  greatest  part  of  the  poor,  or 
frmiDes  who  formerly  lived  by  thdr  labour,  or  by 
rrtail  trade,  Hved  now  on  charity ;  and  had  there 
Bot  been  prodigious  sums  of  money  given  by  cha- 
ritable wdl-mimled  Christians,  for  the  support  of 
sodi  the  dty  could  never  have  subsisted.  There 
vere,  no  question,  accounts  kept  of  thdr  charity 
and  of  the  jnst  (Ustribution  or  it  bv  the  magis- 
trates :  httt  us  such  midtitndes  of  those  very 
officers  (Bed,  through  whose  hands  it  was  distri* 
bated,  and  sJso  that,  as  I  have  been  told,  most  of 
the  aceonnta  of  those  things  were  lost  in  the 
greet  fire  which  happened  in  the  very  next  year, 
aad  whidi  bnmt  even  the  chamberlain's  office, 
and  many  of  their  papers;  so  I  could  never  come 
at  the  particnlar  account,  whidi  I  used  great  en* 
dcafonrs  to  have 


It  may,  however,  be  a  direction  In  case  of  the 
approach  of  a  like  visitation,  which  God  keep  the 
dty  from ;  I  say,  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe, 
that  by  the  care  of  the  lord  mayor  and  ddermen, 
at  that  time,  in  distributing  weekly  great  sums 
of  money  for  relief  of  the  poor,  a  multitude  of 
people,  who  would  otherwise  have  perished,  were 
relieved  and  thdr  lives  preserved.  And  here  let 
me  enter  Into  a  brief  state  of  the  case  of  the  poor 
at  that  time,  and  what  was  apprehended  from 
them,  firom  whence  may  be  judged  hereafler,  what 
may  be  expected,  if  this  like  distress  should  come 
upon  the  dty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  phigue»  when  there  was 
now  no  more  hope,  but  that  the  whde  dty  would 
be  visited,  when,  as  I  have  said,  all  that  had  friends 
or  estates  in  the  country,  retired  with  their  fa- 
milies;  and  when,  indeed,  one  would  have  thought 
the  very  dty  itself  was  running  out  of  the  gates, 
and  that  there  would  be  nobody  left  behind ;  you 
may  be  sure  from  that  hour  all  trade,  except 
such  as  related  to  immediate  subsistence,  was,  as 
it  were,  at  a  full  stop. 

This  is  so  lively  a  case,  and  contains  in  It  so 
much  of  the  real  condition  of  the  people,  that  I 
think  I  cannot  be  too  particular  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore I  descend  to  the  several  arrangements,  or 
dasses  of  people,  who  fell  into  immecUate  distress 
upon  this  occasion :  for  example : — 
l.-*AU  master  workmen  in  manufactories— espe- 
cidly  such  as  belonged  to  ornament,  and  the 
less  necessary  parts  of  the  people's  dress,  dothes, 
and   furniture   for   houses^such  as  ribbon- 
weavers  and  other  weavers,  gold  and  silver 
lace-makers,  and  gold  and  silver  wire-drawers, 
sempstresses,  mllUners,  shoemakers,  hatmakers, 
and  glovemakers ;  also,  upholsterers,  joiners, 
cabinet-makers,  looking-glass-makers ;  and  in- 
numerable trades  which  depend  upon  such  as 
these;    I  my,  the  master  workmen  in  such 
stopped  their  work,  dismissed  their  journey- 
men, and  workmen,  and  all  their  dependants. 
2.-*As  merchandising  was  at  a  fiill  sto|H  for  very 
few  ships  ventured  to  come  up  the  river,  and 
none  at  all  went  out;  so  dl  the  extraordinary 
ofllcers  of  the  customs,  likewise  the  watermen, 
carmen,  porters,  and  all  the  poor,  whom  la- 
bour depended  upon  the  merchants,  were  at 
once  dismissed  and  put  out  of  bnsfaiess. 
a— All  the  tradesmen  usually  empfoyed  hi  build- 
ing or  repdring  of  houses  were  at  a  full  stop, 
for  the  people  were  far  fh>m  wanthig  to  build 
houses,  when  so  many  thousand  houses  were 
at  once  stripped  of  their  faihabitants ;  so  that 
this  one  artide  turned  all  the  ordinaiy  work- 
men of  that  khid  out  of  business,  such  as  brick- 
layers,  masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plasterers, 
pdnters,  gladers,  smiths,  plumbers,  and  all  the 
labourers  depending  on  such. 
4.— As  navigation  was  at  a  stop,  our  ships  ndther 
coming  in  nor  gdiur  out  as  before,  so  the  sea- 
men were  all  out  of  employment,  and  many  of 
them  hi  the  fatft  and  lowest  degree  of  distren; 
and  with  the  mamen  were  all  the  severd 
tradesmen  and  workmen  bdonging  to  and  de- 
pending upon  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
ships,  such  as  diip-carpenters,  caulkers,  rope- 
makers,dry.coopers,  sdl-makers,  anchor-smitosb 
and  other  smiths,  block-makers,  carvers,  gun- 
smiths, ship-chandlers,  ship-carvers,  and  the 


like;  the  mastm  of  tboM,  perhaps,  might  live 
upon  their  fobatuioe;  but  the  traders  were 
uniYersally  at  a  stop,  and  consequently  all  their 
workmen  discharged;  add  to  these,  that  the 
river  was,  in  a  manner,  without  boats,  and  all 
or  most  part  of  the  watermen,  lightermen,  boat- 
builders,  and  hghter-boilders,  in  like  manner 
idle  and  laid  by. 
5l— All  families  retrenched  their  living  as  much 
as  possible,  as  well  those  that  fled  as  those 
that  stayed;  so  that  an  innumerable  mul- 
tiittde  of  ibotmen,  serving-men,  shopkeepers, 
journeymen,  merchants*  book-keepers,  and 
such  sort  of  people,  and  especially  poor 
roaid-servantSy  were  turned  off,  and  left  friend- 
less and  helpless,  without  employment  and 
without  habitation :  and  this  was  really  a  dis- 
mal article. 

I  might  be  more  particular  as  to  this  part,  but 
it  may  suffice  to  mention  in  general,  all  trades 
being  stopped,  employment  oeiwed ;  the  labour, 
and  by  that  the  bread,  of  the  poor  were  cut  off; 
and  at  first,  indeed,  the  cries  of  the  poor  were 
most  lamentable  to  hear,  though,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  charity,  their  misery  that  way  was 
greatly  abated :  many,  indeed,  fled  into  the  coun- 
try, but  thousands  of  them  having  stayed  in 
London  till  nothing  but  desperation  sent  them 
away,  deaUi  overtook  them  oa  the  road,  and  they 
served  for  no  better  than  the  messengers  of 
death;  indeed,  others  carrying  the  infection 
along  with  Uiem,  spreading  it  very  unhappily 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Many  of  these  were  the  noserable  objects  of 
despair  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  were 
removed  by  the  destruction  which  followed ;  these 

aht  be  said  to  perish,  not  by  the  infection  it- 
but  by  the  consequenoe  of  it;  indeed, 
namely,  by  hunger  and  distress,  and  the  want 
of  all  things, — ^being  without  lodging,  without 
money,  without  friends,  without  means  to  get 
their  bread,  or  without  any  one  to  give  it  them ; 
for  many  of  them  were  .without  what  we  call 
legal  settlements,  and  so  could  not  claim  of  the 
parishes,  and  all  the  support  they  had  was  by 
application  to  the  magistrates  for  relief  which 
relief  was  (to  give  the  magistrates  their  due) 
careftiUy  and  cheerfully  administered,  as  they 
found  it  necessary ;  and  those  that  stayed  behind 
never  felt  the  want  and  distress  of  that  kind 
which  they  felt  who  went  away  in  the  manner 
above  noted. 

Let  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  what  mul- 
titudes of  people  get  their  dally  bread  in  this 
dty  by  their  labour,  whether  aruflcers  or  mere 
workmen,^!  say,  let  any  man  consider  what 
must  be  the  miserable  condition  of  this  town,  iS, 
en  a  sudden,  they  should  be  all  turned  out  of 
employment,  that  labour  should  cease,  and  wages 
for  work  be  no  mora. 

This  was  the  case  with  us  at  that  time ;  and 
had  not  the  sums  of  monev,  contributed  in 
charitv  by  well-disposed  people  of  every  kind, 
as  weU  abroad  as  at  home,  been  prodiigiously 
great,  It  had  itot  been  in  the  power  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  sherift  to  have  kept  the  public  peace; 
nor  wera  they  without  ^ipranensions  as  it  was, 
that  desperation  should  push  the  people  upon 
tumults,  and  cause  them  to  rifle  the  bouses  of 
the  rich  men,  and  plunder  the  maikets  of  pro- 


visions ;  in  which  case  the  country  people  who 
brought  provisions  very  freely  and  boldly  to 
town,  wouid  have  been  terrified  from  coming  any 
more,  and  the  town  would  have  sunk  under  an 
unavoidable  fiimine. 

But  the  prudence  of  my  lord  mayor  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  within  the  city,  and  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  in  the  out-parts,  was  such, 
that  they  were  supported  with  money  from  all 
parts  BO  well,  that  the  poor  people  were  kept 
quiet,  and  their  wants  everywhere  relieved  as  for 
as  was  possible  to  be  done. 

Two  things  besides  this  contributed  to  prevent 
the  mob  doing  any  mischief :  one  was,  that  really 
the  rich  themselves  had  not  laid  up  stores  of  pro- 
visions in  their  houses,  as,  indeed,  they  ought  to 
have  done,  and  which,  if  tl^ey  had  been  wise 
enough  to  have  done,  and  locked  themselves  en- 
tirely  up,  as  some  few  did,  they  had,  perhaps, 
escaped  the  disease  better ;  bat  as  it  appeared 
they  had  not,  so  the  mob  had  no  notion  of  finding 
stores  of  provisions  there,  if  they  had  broken  in, 
as  it  is  plain  they  wera  sometimes  very  near 
doing,  and  which,  if  they  had,  they  had  6ni^ed 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  city,  for  then  were  no 
regular  troops  to  have  withstood  them ;  nor 
could  the  trained  bands  have  been  brought  to> 
gether  to  defend  the  dty,  no  men  being  to  be 
found  to  bear  arms.  But  the  vigilance  of  the 
lord  mayor,  and  such  magistrates  aa  could  be 
had  (for  some,  even  of  the  aldermen,  were  dead, 
and  some  absent),  prevented  this ;  and  they  did 
it  by  the  most  kind  and  gentle  methods  they 
could  think  o(  as  particularly  by  relieving  the 
most  desperate  with  money,  and  puttinsr  others 
into  business,  and  particularly  that  emiHoymeDt 
of  watching  houses  that  wera  infected  and  shut 
up;  and  as  the  number  of  these  wera  very 
great  (for  it  was  said  thera  wera  at  one  time 
ten  thousand  houses  shut  up),  and  every  houbc 
bad  two  watchmen  to  guard  it,  viz.,  one  by  night 
and  the  -other  by  day :  this  gave  opportunity  to 
employ  a  very  great  number  of  poor  men  at  a 
time. 

The  women  and  servants  that  were  turned  off 
from  their  places,  were  likewise  employed  as 
nurses  to  tend  the  sick  in  all  places ;  and  this 
took  off  a  very  graat  number  of  them. 

And  which,  though  a  melancholy  article  in 
itself,  yet  was  a  deliverance  in  its  kind :  namely, 
the  plague,  which  raged  in  a  dreadful  manner 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober,  carried  off  in  that  time  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  of  these  very  people,  which,  had  they 
been  left,  would  certainly  have  been  an  insuffer- 
able  burden  by  their  poverty :  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  city  could  not  have  supported  the  expense 
of  them,  or  have  provided  fcMod  for  them ;  and 
they  would.  In  time,  have  been  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  plundering  either  the  city  itself  or  the 
country  acyacent,  to  have  subsisted  themselves, 
which  would,  fint  or  last,  have  put  the  whole 
nation,  as  weU  as  the  dty,  into  the  utmost  terror 
and  confusion. 

It  was  observable,  then,  that  this  calamity  of 
the  people  made  them  very  humble;  for  now,  for 
about  nine  weeks  together,  there  died  near  1,000 
in  a  day,  one  day  With  another,  even  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  weekly  bills,  which  yet*  I  have 
reason  to  be  assured,  never  gave  a  rail  aooouat 
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by  many  thoiiwidi»  the  cooftuion  being  such, 
«nd  the  carts  working  in  the  dark  when  they 
carried  the  dead,  that  in  some  placet  no  account 
at  all  was  kept,  but  they  workoi  on ;  the  clerks 
and  sextons  not  attending  for  weeks  together, 
and  not  knowing  what  number  they  carried. 
This  aeoottnt  is  verified  by  the  following  bills  of 
mortality. 

OfftUdiMaiet.  Ofthepbgw. 
Aog.  8  to  Aug.  15  -  .  5319  -  .  .  3880 
to  22  .  -  5568  -  .  .  4237 
to  29  -  .  7496  -  .  -  6102 
Aug.  29  to  Sept.  5  .  -  8252  -  -  .  6988 
Fr<iia^  to  12-.  7690--- 6544 

to  19-.  8297-- -7165 

to  26«- 6400- --5533 

Sept  26  to  Oct.  3-  -  5720  -  -  -  4929 

to  10  -  -  5068  -  -  -  4227 
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So  thaA  the  gross  of  the  people  were  carried  off 
in  Ihise  two  months ;  for  as  the  whole  number 
wbicb  was  brought  in  to  die  of  the  plague  was 
bttt  68,590,  here  is  50,000  of  them  withhi  a  trifle, 
in  two  months ;  I  say  50g000,  because,  as  there- 
wants  SB6  In  the  number  aboTe,  so  there  wants 
two  days  of  two  months  in  the  aoeount  of  time. 

Now,  whan  I  say  that  the  parteh  officers  did 
not  give  in  a  Ibtt  account,  or  were  not  to  be  de- 
pndied  opoD  for  their  account,  let  any  one  but 
rimaidfT  how  men  could  be  exact  In  snoh  a  time 
<tf  dreadlnl  distress,  and  when  many  of  them  were 
taken  slok  themselYCs,  and  perfaape  died  in  the 
fcry  tiBM  when  their  aoeounts  were  to  be  given 
in;  I  wienn  tlm  parish  derks  besides  inferior  offl- 
oecak  Ibr  tiiese  poor  men  ventured  at  all  haaards, 
yet  they  were  fkr  from  being  exempt  from  the 
foaamoo  calamity  i  espeeiaUy,  if  it  Im  tme  that 
tlie  parish  of  Stepney  had  within  the  year  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  sextons,  grave^iiggers,  and  tlieir 
uostaata,  that  Is  to  ssy,  bearers,  beU-men,  and 
drivers  of  carts,  for  eariTing  off  the  dead  bodies. 

Indeed,  the  work  waa  not  of  a  nature  to  allow 
them  kisnre  to  take  an  exact  tale  of  tlie  dead 
bodaca,  which  were  tSU  huddled  together  in  the 
dark  into  a  pit,  which  pit  or  trench  no  man  could 
eome  n^  Intt  at  the  utmost  peril  I  observed 
often  that  in  the  parishes  of  AJdgate  or  Crirole. 
gate,  WhitecbapM,  and  Stepney,  there  were  five, 
Rz,  seven,  and  ei^t  hundred  in  a  week  in  the 
bilb ;  whereas.  If  we  may  believe  the  opinion  of 
those  that  lived  fai  the  city  all  the  time^  as  well 
as  I,  there  died  sometfanes  two  thousand  a  week 
in  these  paridica ;  and  I  saw  it  under  the  hand 
of  one  that  asade  as  strict  an  examination  into 
that  pnit  as  he  conid,  that  there  really  died  an 
hundred  timnsand  peo|^  of  the  plague-in  that 
one  y«ar ;  whereas,  in  the  faiUs^  the  article  of  the 
pli««ie  waa  but  fia^^OO. 

tf  I  saay  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion  by 
what  1  saw  with  my  eyes,  and  heard  from  other 
people  that  were  ey»> witnesses,  I  do  Tcrily  be* 
lieve  the  same,  viz.,  that  there  died  at  least 
100^000  of  the  plague  only,  besides  other  distem- 
pen,  and  besides  those  which  died  in  the  fields 
and  highways  and  secret  places,  out  of  the  com- 
pam  of  the  commimication,  as  it  was  called,  and 
who  were  not  pot  down  in  the  biUs,  though  they 
really  bdooged  to  the  body  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  vat  known  to  ns  all,  that  abundance  of  poor 


despairing  creatures,  who  had  the  distemper  upon 
them,  and  were  grown  stupid  or  melancholy  by 
their  misery,  as  many  were^  wandered  away  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  into  several  unoouth 
places,  almost  anywhere  to  creep  into  a  bush,  or 
a  hedge,  and  dix. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  adjacent  would, 
in  pity,  carry  them  food,  and  set  it  at  a  distance, 
that  they  might  fetch  it  if  they  were  able,  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  able :  and  the  next 
time  they  went  they  should  find  the  poor  wretches 
lie  dead  and  the  food  untouched.  The  number 
of  these  miserable  objects  were  many,  and  1  know 
so  many  that  perished  thus,  and  so  exactly  where, 
that  I  believe  I  could  go  to  the  very  place  and 
dig  thefr  bones  up  still ;  for  the  country  people 
would  go  and  dig  a  hole  at  a  distance  ttia  them, 
and  then,  with  long  poles  and  hooks  at  the  end 
of  them,  drag  the  bodies  into  these  pits,  and  then 
throw  tiie  earth  in  from  as  far  as  they  could  cast 
it,  to  cover  them,  taking  notice  how  the  wind 
blew,  and  so  coming  on  that  side  which  the  sea- 
men  call  to  wlndwu^  that  the  scent  of  the  bo- 
dies  might  blow  from  them;  and  thus  great 
numbers  went  but  of  the  world  who  were  never 
known,  or  any  account  of  them  taken,  as  well 
within  the  bills  of  mortalitv  as  without. 

This,  indeed,  I  had,  fai  the  main,  only  from  the 
relation  of  others,  for  I  seldom  walked  into  the 
fields  except  towards  Bethnal  Green  and  Hack- 
ney, or  as  hereafter;  but  when  I  did  walk,  I 
always  saw  a  great  many  poor  wanderers  at  a 
distance;  but  I  could  know  Bttle  of  their  cases, 
for  whether  it  were  In  the  street  or  in  the  fields, 
if  we  had  seen  anybody  coming  it  was  a  general 
method  to  walk  away ;  yet  I  b&eve  the  account 
is  exactly  true. 

As  thiB  puts  me  upon  mentioning  my  walking 
the  streets  and  fields,  I  cannot  omit  takhig  notice 
what  a  desolate  place  the  city  was  at  that  time ; 
the  great  street  I  lived  in,  which  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  broadest  of  all  the  streets  of  London, 
I  mean  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  liberties ; 
all  the  dde  where  the  butchers  lived,  especially 
without  the  bars,  was  more  like  a  green  field  than 
a  paved  street,  and  the  people  generally  went  in 
the  middle  with  the  horses  and  carts ;  it  is  true, 
that  the  forthest  end,  towards  Whiteehapel  church, 
was  not  all  paved,  but  even  the  part  that  was 
paved  was  full  of  grass  also ;  but  this  need  not 
seem  strange,  since  the  great  streets  within  the 
city,  such  as  Leadenhall  street,  Bishopqyate 
street,  Comhill,  and  even  the  Exchange  iue\f, 
had  grass  growing  in  them  in  several  places; 
neither  cart  nor  coach  were  seen  in  the  streets 
from  morning  to  evening,  except  some  country 
carts  to  bring  roots  and  beans,  or  pease,  hay  and 
straw  to  the  market,  and  of  those  but  very  few 
compared  to  what  was  usual;  as  for  coaches 
they  were  scarce  used  but  to  carry  sick  people 
to  the  pest-bouse  and  to  other  hospitals,  and 
some  few  to  carry  physicians  to  such  places  as 
they  thought  fit  to  venture  to  risit ;  for  really 
coaches  were  dangerous  things,  and  people  did 
not  eare  to  venture  into  them,  because  they  did 
not  know  who  might  have  been  carried  in  them 
last;  and  sick  infected  people  were,  as  I  have 
said,  ordinarily  carried  in  them  to  the  pest-honses^ 
and  sometimes  people  expired  In  them  as  they 
went  along. 


It  is  true,  when  the  inftcUoD  came  to  ndi  a 
heij^t  as  I  have  now  meotiooed,  there  were  very 
few  physidans  who  cared  to  stir  abroad  to  sick 
hoaies,  and  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
faculty  were  dead,  as  well  as  the  surgeons  also, 
for  now  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  time,  and  for 
about  a  month  togetlier,  not  taking  any  notice  of 
the  billsof  mortality,  I  believe  there  did  not  die  less 
than  1,500  or  1,700  a  day,  one  day  with  another. 

One  of  the  worst  days  we  had  in  the  whole 
time,  as  I  thooght,  was  m  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, when  indeed  good  people  began  to  think 
that  God  was  resolved  to  moke  a  fufi  end  of  the 
people  in  this  miserable  city.  This  was  at  that 
time  when  the  plague  was  fully  come  into  the 
eastern  parishes.  The  parish  of  Aldgate,  if  I 
may  give  my  opinion,  buried  above  a  thousand  a 
week  for  two  weeks,  though  the  bills  did  not  say 
so  many ;  but  it  surrounded  me  at  so  dismal  a 
rate,  that  there  was  not  a  house  in  twenty  unin- 
fected—in  the  Minories,  in  Houndsditch,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Aldgate  parish  about  the  Butcher 
row,  and  the  alleys  over  against  me ;  I  say,  in 
those  places  death  reigned  in  every  comer. 
Whitechapel  parish  was  In  the  same  condition, 
and  though  much  less  than  the  parish  I  lived  in, 
yet  buried  near  GOO  a  week  by  the  bills ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  near  twice  as  many ;  whole  families, 
and  indeed  whole  streets  of  fomilies,  were  swept 
away  together,  insomuch  that  it  was  freqnent  for 
neighbours  to  call  to  the  bellman  to  go  to  such 
and  such  houses,  and  fetch  out  the  people,  for 
that  they  were  all  disad. 

And,  indeed,  the  work  of  removing  the  dead 
bodies  by  carts  was  now  grown  so  very  odious 
and  dangerous,  that  it  was  complained  of  that 
the  bearers  did  not  take  care  to  dear  such  houses 
where  all  the  inhabitants  were  dead;  but  that 
sometimes  the  bodies  lav  several  days  unburied 
till  the  ndghbouring  families  were  offended  with 
the  stendi,  and  consequently  infected ;  and  this 
neglect  of  the  officers  was  such  that  the  chureh- 
wudens  and  constables  were  summoned  to  look 
alter  it ;  and  even  the  justices  of  the  liamlets 
were  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  among  them, 
to  ouicken  and  encourage  them,  for  innumerable 
of  too  bearers  died  of  the  distemper,  infected  by 
the  bodies  they  were  obliged  to  come  so  near ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the  number  of  poor 

Eeople  who  wanted  employment,  and  wanted 
read  (as  I  have  said  before),  was  so  great,  that 
necessity  drove  them  to  undertake  anything,  and 
venture  anything,  they  would  never  nave  found 
people  to  be  employed ;  and  then  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  would  have  lain  above  ground,  and  have 
perished  and  rotted  in  a  dreadAiT  manner. 

But  the  magistrates  cannot  be  enough  com- 
mended in  this,  that  they  kept  such  good  order 
for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  that  as  fast  as  any 
of  those  they  employed  to  carry  off  and  bury  the 
dead  fell  sick  or  died,  as  was  many  times  the 
case,  they  immediately  supplied  their  places  with 
others,  which  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of 
poor  that  was  left  out  of  business,  as  above,  was 
not  hard  to  do.  This  occasioned  that,  notwith- 
standing the  infinite  number  of  people  which  died 
and  were  sick,  almost  all  together,  yet  they  were 
always  cleared  away  and  carried  off  every  night ; 
so  that  it  was  never  to  be  ssid  of  London  that 
the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead. 


.  As  the  desolation  was  greater  during  those 
terrible  times,  so  the  amazement  of  the  people 
increased;  and  a  thousand  unaccountable  things 
they  would  do  in  the  violence  of  their  fright,  as 
others  did  the  same  in  the  agonies  of  their  dis- 
temper, and  this  part  was  very  affecting :  some 
went  roaring  and  crying,  and  wringing  their 
hands  along  the  street ;  some  would  go  praying 
and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling-  upon 
God  for  mercy.  1  cannot  say,  indeed,  whether 
this  was  not  in  thdr  distraction ;  but  be  it  so,  it 
was  still  an  indication  of  a  more  serious  mind, 
when  they  had  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  was 
much  better,  even  as  it  was,  than  the  frightful 
yellings  and  cryings  that  every  day,  and  espc- 
dally  in  the  evenings,  were  heard  in  some  streets, 
1  suppose  the  world  has  heard  of  the  fiunous 
Solomon  Eagle,  an  enthusiast.  He,  though  not 
infected  at  dl  but  in  his  head,  went  about  de- 
nouncing of  judgment  upon  the  dty  in  a  frightful 
manner;  sometimes  quite  naked,  and  with  a  pan 
of  boning  charcoal  on  his  head.  What  he  said, 
or  pretended,  indeed,  I  conld  not  learn. 

I  will  not  say  whether  that  deigvman  waM  dis- 
tracted or  not,  or  whether  he  did  it  in  pure  zed 
ibr  the  poor  people,  who  went  every  evening 
through  the  streets  of  Whitechapel,  and  with  his 
hands  UAed  up,  repeated  that  part  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  cbnreh  oontinudly,  **  Spare  us,  good  Lord, 
spare  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with 
thy  most  predous  blood."  I  say,  1  cannot  speak 
positively  of  these  things,  because  theae  were 
only  the  dismd  objects  which  represented  them- 
selves to  me  as  1  looked  through  my  chamber 
windows  (for  I  seldom  opened  the  casements) 
while  I  confined  myself  within  doors,  during  that 
most  violent  raging  of  the  pestilence ;  when  in- 
deed, as  I  have  said,  many  began  to  think,  and 
even  to  say,  that  there  would  none  escape ;  and 
indeed  I  began  to  think  so  too ;  and  therefore 
kept  within  doors  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  never 
stirred  out,  but  I  could  not  hold  it.  Besides, 
there  were  some  people  who,  notwitlistandiiig  the 
danger,  did  not  omit  pubbdy  to  attend  the  wor- 
ship  of  God,  even  In  the  most  dangerous  times ; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  dei^- 
men  did  shut  up  thdr  churches,  and  fled  at  other 
people  did,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives ;  yet  dl 
did  not  do  so ;  some  ventured  to  officiate,  and  to 
keep  up  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  constant 
prayers,  and  sometim^  sermons,  or  brief  ezhor- 
tations  to  repentance  and  reformation,  and  this 
as  long  as  any  one  would  come  to  hear  them ; 
and  dissenters  did  the  like  also,  and  even  in  the 
very  churches,  where  the  parish  ministers  were 
dther  dead  or  fled,  nor  was  there  anv  room  for 
making  diflerenoes  at  such  a  time  as  tills  was. 

It  was  indeed  a  lamentable  thing  to  hear  the 
miserable  lamentations  of  poor  dying  creatures, 
calling  out  for  ministere  to  comfort  them  and 
pray  with  them,  to  counsel  them,  and  to  direct 
them,  cdling  out  to  God  for  pardon  and  roercv, 
and  confessing  aloud  their  past  sins.  It  would 
make  the  stoutest  heart  bleed  to  hear  how  many 
warnings  were  then  given  by  dyhig  penitents  to 
others  not  to  put  off  and  delay  thdr  repentance 
to  the  dav  of  oistress,  that  such  a  time  of  cala- 
mity as  this  was  no  time  for  repentance,  was  no 
time  to  cdl  upon  God.  I  wish  I  could  repeat 
the  very  sound  of  those  groans»  and  of  those 
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tbst  I  heard  from  mne  poor  dying 
when  in  tlie  heiglit  of  their  agoniei  and 
•■li  that  I  could  make  him  that  reads 

ttm  hear,  aa  I  onagine  I  now  hear  them,  for  the 

KMad  leeiiia  atSI  to  rhig  in  my  ears. 

If  I  coold  hut  tell  this  part  in  such  moving 
aeeenU  aa  should  alann  the  very  soul  of  the 
rvader,  1  dioald  rejoice  that  I  recorded  those 
tfaii^i,  bovrcTer  short  and  impeiiect 

It  pi  wail  d  God  that  I  was  still  spared,  and  very 
hesit^  aad  aoand  in  health,  but  very  hnpatient 
'  '^         pent  up  wttUn  doors  without  air,  as  I, 


bavc  bacai  fisrlMirtcen  days  or  thereabouts ;  and 
I  ooold  not  restrain  myself,  but  I  would  go  and 
carry  a  letter  for  my  brother  to  the  post-house. 
H  wa%  indeed,  that  I  observed  a  profound 
in  the  atreets.  When  I  came  to  the  poet- 
booae.  aa  1  went  to  put  in  my  letter,  I  saw  a  man 
iUed  ie  one  eoracr  of  the  yard,  and  talking  to 
aaother  at  n  window,  and  4  third  had  opened  a 
■lour  III  toi^ii^'  to  the  olBoe.  In  the  middle  of 
tbe  yard  lay  a  smaD  leather  purse,  with  two  keys 
Kaa«fag^  at  it,  with  money  in  it,  but  nobody  would 
BcddJe  with  it  I  asked  how  long  it  had  lata 
tbcfe.  The  aum  at  the  window  said  it  had  lain 
i^Mct  aa  boor,  but  that  they  had  not  meddled 
vhh  it,  because  they  did  not  know  but  the  per- 
v«  who  dropped  It  might  come  back  to  look  for 
tL  I  liad  DO  sadi  need  of  money,  nor  was  the 
SOB  so  big  that  I  had  any  inclination  to  meddle 
vith  it,  or  to  get  the  money  at  the  hazard  it 
■agfat  be  attciided  with,  so  I  seemed  to  go  away, 
vhcD  the  man  who  had  opened  the  door  said  he 
take  it  up ;  but  so  that  if  tbe  right  owner 
for  it  he  d&ould  be  sure  to  have  it;  so 
be  wcat  in  and  fetched  a  paU  of  water,  and  set 
rt  down  bead  by  the  purser  then  went  again  and 
fetched  aooe  gunpowder,  and  cast  a  good  deal  of 
Dowder  aipon  the  purse,  and  then  made  a  train 
from  thai  wU^  he  had  thrown  loose  upon  the 
pane — tbe  train  reached  about  two  yards ;  after 
this,  lie  goea  in  a  third  time,  and  fetdhes  out  a 
pair  of  teoga  red  hot,  and  which  he  had  pre- 
pared. I  anppoae,  on  purpose ;  and  first  setting 
&r«  to  tiie  train  of  powder,  that  singed  the  purse, 
''  the  air  sufficiently;  but  he 
tbat,  but  he  then  takes  up 
the  pone  with  tlie  toqgs,  holding  it  so  long  tlU 
the  tnqga  bamt  tlirongfa  tbe  purse,  and  then  he 
ibook  tbe  money  out  into  the  pail  of  water,  so 
he  carried  it  in.  The  moner.as  1  remember, was 
aboet  thirteen  sliillings,  and  some  smooth  groats 
aadbraaa  forthings. 

Then  migfat,  peihaps,  have  been  several  poor 
people,  as  I  in.Te  observed  above,  that  would 
have  been  bardy  enough  to  have  ventured  for  the 
sake  ef  money;  but  you  may  easfly  see,  by  what 
I  have  obaerved,  that  the  Ibw  people  who  wore 
very  eartfbl  of  thonselves  at  that 
tlie  dutress  was  so  exceeding  great 

MBcb  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into 
the  Srids  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
we  how  things  were  managed  in  the  river,  and 
amoBg  the  sUps ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in 
dlipphig,  1  bad  a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  securing  one's  self  from  the  in- 
icelioB  to  have  retired  into  a  ship,  and  musing 
hew  In  satisiy  my  curiosity  on  that  point,  I  tamed 
away  over  the  fields  from  Bow  to  Bromley,  and 


down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  which  are  there 
for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank, 
or  aea-wall,  as  they  call  it  by  hhntelf.  I  walked 
a  while  also  about  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ; 
at  last  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  distance,  with 
this  poor  man :  first  I  asked  him  how  people  did 
thereabouts. 

**  Alas  f  sir,**  says  he,  '*  alroort  desolate ;  all  dead 
or  sick.  Here  arc  vciy  few  fomilies  in  thb  part, 
or  in  that  village,**  pointing  at  Poplar,  **  where 
half  of  them  are  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest 
sick."  Then  he  pointed  to  one  house : — *'  There 
they  are  all  dead,**  said  he,  "and  the  house 
stands  open ;  nobody  dares  go  into  it.  A  poor 
thief,"  says  he,  **  ventnred  in  to  steal  something, 
but  be  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was  carri^ 
to  the  churchyard,  too,  last  night**  Then  he 
pointed  to  several  other  houses :— **  There,"  says 
he,  "  they  are  all  dead,  the  man,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children.  There,**  says  he,  "  they  are 
shut  up ;  you  see  a  watchman  at  the  door;  and 
so  of  other  houses.** 

•*  Why,"  says  I,  "  what  do  you  here  all  alone?  *' 
~  "  Whv,**  says  he,  "  I  am  a  poor  desolate  man ; 
it  has  pleased  God  I  am  not  yet  visited,  though 
my  fiunfly  is,  and  one  of  my  children  dead.** 

"  How  do  you  mean,  then,**  said  I,  **  tbat  you 
are  not  visited  ?  '* 

"Why,**  says  he,  *<that  is  my  house,**  point- 
Ingto  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  "and 
there  my  poor  wife  and  two  children  live,**  said 
he,  **  if  they  may  be  said  to  live,  for  my  wife  and 
one  of  the  children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not 
come  at  them.**  And  with  that  word  I  saw  the 
tears  run  very  plentiftilly  down  hb  face ;  and  so 
they  did  down  mine  too,  I  assure  you. 

'*  But**  said  I,  "  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  ? 
how  can  you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  " 
**  Oh,  sir,**  says  he,  "  the  Lord  forbid ;  I  do  not 
abandon  them,  I  work  for  them  as  mnch  as  I  am 
able,  and  blessed  be  the  Lord  I  keep  them  from 
want ;  **  and  with  that  I  observed  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven  with  a  countenance  that  presently 
told  me  I  had  happened  on  a  man  who  was  no  hy- 
pocrite, but  a  serious,  religious,  good  man,  and  his 
ejaculation  was  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
that  in  such  a  condition  as  he  was  in,  he  should 
be  able  to  say  his  family  was  not  in  want — 
"  Well,**  says  1,  **  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mercy  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But 
how  do  you  live,  then ;  and  how  are  you  kept 
from  the  dreadful  calamity  that  is  now  upon  us 
an?"— "Why,  sir,**  says  he,  "  I  am  a  water- 
man, and  there  is  my  boat,**  says  he ;  "  and  the 
boat  serves  me  for  a  house ;  1  work  In  it  In  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  In  the  night ;  and  what  1 
get  1  lay  down  upon  that  stone,**  says  he,  show- 
big  me  a  broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  a  good  way  from  his  house,  "  and  then,*' 
says  he,  "  I  halloo  and  call  to  them  till  I  make 
them  hear,  and  they  come  and  fetch  it** 

"  Well,  friend,"  says  I,  "but  how  can  you  get 
any  money  os  a  waterman  ?  J)oes  anybody  go 
by  water  these  times?**— "  Yes,  sir,**  says  he, 
"  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there  does.  Do 
you  see  there,**' says  he,  "five  ships  lie  at  an- 
chor,** pointing  down  the  river,  "a  good  way 
below  the  town?  and  do  you  see,"  says  he, 
"  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  chain  there,  and 
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at  aDohor  yonder  ?  "  pointiiig  above  the  town. 
**  All  those  shipt  have  families  on  board,  of  their 
merchaots  and  owners,  and  audi  lilie,  who  have 
locl(ed  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board,  dose 
shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection ;  and  I  tend  on 
them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolntely  neceasarv,  that  they  may 
not  be  obliged  to  come  on  more;  and  every 
night  I  fasten  my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's 
bMts,  and  there  1  sleep  by  myself,  and,  blessed 
be  God,  1  am  preserved  hitherto." 

**  WeU,"  said  I,  ''friend,  bat  wiU  they  let  you 
come  on  board,  after  yon  have  been  on  shore 
here,  when  this  is  snob  a  terrible  place,  and  so 
infected  as  it  is  ?  ** 

**  \niy,  as  to  that,"  says  he,  *<  I  very  seldom 
go  up  the  ship's  side,  but  deliver  what  I  bring  to 
their  boat,  or  lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on 
board ;  if  I  did,  I  think  they  are  in  no  danger 
from  me,  for  1  never  go  into  any  house  on  shore, 
or  touch  anybody,  no,  not  of  my  own  fiunily ; 
but  I  fetch  provisions  for  them." 

"  Nay/'  says  I,  **  but  that  may  be  worse,  for 
you  must  have  those  provisions  of  somebody  or 
other ;  and  since  all  tnls  part  of  the  town  is  so 
infected,  it  is  dangerous  so  much  as  to  speak  with 
anybody  ;  for  the  viUaae,"  said  I,  **is,  as  it  were, 
the  beginning  of  London,  though  it  be  at  some 
distance  from  it" 

"  That  is  true,"  added  he,  **  but  you  do  not 
understand  me  right.  I  do  not  buv  provisions 
for  them  here.  I  row  up  to  Greenwich  and  buy 
fresh  meat  there,  and  sometimes  I  row  down  the 
river  to  Woolwich  and  buy  there ;  then  I  go  to 
tingle  farm  houses  on  the  Kentish  aide,  where  I 
am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  butter, 
and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  tweet  me,  aoroe- 
times  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom  come 
on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  now  only  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give 
them  a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night." 

**  Poor  man !"  said  I ;  *'  and  how  much  hast 
thou  gotten  for  them  ?  " 

"  I  nave  gotten  four  shillings,*'  said  he,  "  which 
is  a  great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ; 
but  they  have  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and 
a  salt  fish,  and  some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out." 

"  Well."  said  I,  "have  you  given  it  them  yet  ?  " 

<*  No,"  said  he ;  **but  I  have  called,  and  my  wife 
has  answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet,  but 
in  half  an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am 
waiting  for  her :  poor  woman  I "  says  he,  "  she  is 
brought  sadly  down :  she  has  a  sweliing,  and  it  is 
broke,  and  I  hope  she  wiU  recover ;  but  I  fear 
the  child  will  die;  but  it  is  the  Lord P*— -here 
he  stopped,  and  wept  very  much. 

<*Well,  honest  friend,"  said  I,  '<thou  hast  a 
sure  comforter,  if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to 
be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ;  he  is  dealing  with 
us  all  in  judgment" 

**  Oh,  sir,"  says  he,  **  it  is  infinite  mercy,  if  any 
of  us  are  spared ;  and  who  am  I,  to  repine?" 

'*Sayestthou  so,"  said  I,  **and  how  much 
less  is  my  faith  than  thine?"  And  here  my 
heart  smote  me,  suggesting  how  much  better 
this  poor  man's  foundation  was  on  which  he 
stayed  in  the  danger  than  mine ;  that  he  had  no- 
where  to  fly,  that  he  had  a  family  to  bind  him  to 
attendance,  which  I  had  not;  and  mine  was 
mere  presumption,  hia  a  true  dependancoi  and  a 


courage  reatiog  on  God  i  and  yet  that  he  used 
all  poaaible  caution  for  hia  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me^  for,  indeed,  I  ooold  no 
more  refrain  tnm  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  ftirther  talk,  the  poor 
woman  opened  the  door,  and  called  Robert, 
Robert;  he  answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few 
momenta,  and  be  would  come ;  so  he  ran  down 
the  common  stairs  to  his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a 
aack  in  which  was  the  provisions  he  had  brought 
from  the  ships,  and  when  he  returned  he  hallooed 
again ;  then  he  went  to  the  great  stone  which  he 
showed  me,  and  emptied  the  sack,  and  laid  all 
out,  everything  by  themselves,  and  then  retired ; 
and  hia  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to  fetch  them 
away,  and  he  called  and  said  such  a  captain  had 
sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain  each  a 
thing;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  hath  sent  them 
all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman 
had  taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak  she  could  not 
carry  it  at  once  in,  though  the  weight  waa  not 
much  neither,  so  die  left  the  biscuit,  which  was 
in  a  little  bag,  and  left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it 
till  she  came  again. 

*•  Well,  but,"  says  I  to  him,  *«  did  yon  leave  her 
the  four  shillings,  too,  whidi  yon  said  waa  your 
week's  pay?** 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  he;  "you  shall  hear  her 
own  it.'*  So  he  calls  again,  *'  Rfchel,  Rachel," 
(which,  it  seems,  was  her  name,)  **did  you  take 
up  the  money?"— "Yes,"  said  she.— "  How 
much  was  H ?"  said  he.—**  Four  shillings  and  a 
mat,"  said  she.^**  Well,  well,"  says  he,  «*  the 
Lord  keep  yon  all;"  and  so  he  turned  to  go 
away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  from  contributing  tears 
to  this  man's  story,  so  neither  could  1  refrain  my 
charity  for  his  assistance  i  so  I  called  him — 
<•  Hark  thee,  friend,"  sakl  I,  "come  hither,  for  1 
believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I  may  venture 
thee ; "  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  which  waa  in 
my  pocket  before ;-— "  Here,"  says  I,  **  go  and 
caJI  thy  Rachel  once  more,  and  give  her  a  little 
more  eomfort  firom  me.  God  will  never  forsake 
a  family  that  trusts  In  him  as  thou  dost"  So  1 
gave  him  four  other  shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay 
them  on  the  stone,  and  call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's 
thankfolnesa,  neither  oould  he  express  it  lumself, 
but  by  tears  runnhig  down  his  feoe ;  he  called 
his  wue  and  told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart 
of  a  stranger,  upon  hearing  their  condition,  to 
give  them  all  that  money,  and  a  great  deal  more 
such  as  that  he  said  to  her.  The  woman,  too, 
made  signs  of  the  like  thankfulness,  as  well  to 
heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyAilly  picked  it  up ;  and 
1  parted  with  no  money  aU  that  year  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

I  then  asked  the  poor  man  if  the  distemper 
had  not  reached  to  Greenwich.  He  said  it  had 
not  till  about  a  fortnight  before ;  but  that  then 
he  feared  it  had ;  but  that  It  was  only  at  that  end 
of  the  town  which  lay  south  towards  Deptford 
bridge ;  that  he  went  only  to  a  butcher's  shop  and 
a  grocer's,  where  he  generally  bought  such  things 
as  they  sent  him  for,  but  was  very  careful. 

I  asked  him  then,  how  It  came  to  pass  that 
those  people  who  had  so  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  ships,  bad  not  laid  fai  sufllcient  stores  of  all 


fJiiflfiBMflmrjr?  He  Hid  aoine  of  tbem  had) 
bqt,  M  th*  other  hand,  mbw  did  not  oome  on 
bottd  till  they  wen  frighted  hito  it,  end  tiU  it 
wee  teo  daagcroiia  for  them  to  go  to  the  proper 
people  to  ley  in  qnnntitiet  of  things ;  and  that 
he  waited  en  two  Mps,  whieh  he  showed  me, 
that  had  laid  in  little  or  nothing  hut  bniscuii- 
breed  and  ship  beer ;  and  that  he  had  bought 
crerything  elae  almost  for  them.  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  any  more  ships  that  had  separated 
tbemadTe^  as  those  had  done  ?  He  told  me  yes; 
aU  the  way  ap  from  the  point  right  aoainst 
Greenwich,  to  within  the  shores  o£  Limeoouse 
aod  Bediiir,  all  the  ships  that  could  have  room 
rid  two  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
tiiat  tome  of  them  had  several  families  on  board. 
I  aaked  him  If  the  distemper  had  not  reached 
them?  He  said  he  believed  it  had  not,  except 
two  or  three  ships,  whose  people  had  not  been 
so  waftehfol  as  to  keep  the  seamen  from  going  on 
ibore  as  others  had  been ;  and  he  said  it  was  a 
very  fine  sight  to  see  how  the  ships  lay  up  the  pool. 
When  be  aaid  he  was  going  over  to  Greenwich, 
as  soon  as  the  tide  began  to  come  in,  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  let  me  go  with  him,  and  bring  me 
back  ?  for  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  how 
th«  ships  were  ranged,  as  he  had  told  roe.  He 
told  me  if  I  would  assure  him,  on  the  word  of  a 
Christian  and  of  an  honest  man,  that  I  had  not 
the  distemper,  he  would.  I  assured  him  that  I 
hsd  not,  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  preserve  roe ; 
that  I  lived  in  Whitechapel,  but  was  too  impa- 
tieot  of  being  so  long  within  doors,  and  that  1 
had  veocored  ont  so  for  for  the  refreshment  of  a 
little  air;  bet  that  none  in  my  house  had  so 
modi  as  been  touched  with  it. 

••WeD,  sir,"  says  he,  "as  your  charity  has 
been  moved  to  pity  me  aod  my  poor  fomily,  sure 
TOtt  cannot  have  so  little  pity  left  as  to  put  your- 
self  into  my  boat  if  you  were  not  sound  m  health, 
which  wonld  be  nothing  less  than  kilKng  me  and 
rnimng  my  whole  fomily.** 

The  poor  man  troubled  me  so  much  when  he 
spoke  of  hb  fomfly  with  snch  a  senstble  oonoem 
and  in  such  an  affectionate  manner,  that  I  could 
not  satirfy  mjraelf  at  first  to  go  at  all.  I  told 
htm  1  would  lay  aside  my  curiosity  rather  than 
oiake  him  uneasy ;  though  I  was  sure,  and  very 
thankfol  for  it,  that  I  had  no  more  distemper 
opoo  me  tlum  the  freshest  man  in  the  world. 
WeU,  he  wooM  not  have  me  pat  it  off  neither, 
bat  to  let  me  see  how  oonfident  he  was  that  I 
was  Jnst  to  him,  he  now  importuned  me  to  go : 
so  when  the  tide  came  up  to  his  boat,  I  went  in, 
and  he  carried  me  to  Greenwich.  While  he 
bought  the  things  which  he  had  in  his  charge  to 
bey,  I  walked  op  to  the  top  of  the  hill  under 
irhich  the  town  stands,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  to  get  a  prospect  of  the  river ;  but  it 
was  a  surprising  sight  to  see  the  number  of  ships 
which  lay  In  rows,  two  and  two,  and  in  some 
pkcea  two  or  three  auch  lines  in  the  breadth  of 
the  river ;  and  this  not  only  up  to  the  town,  be- 
tween the  boosea  which  we  call  Ratctiff  and 
Redrii;  which  they  name  the  pool,  hot  even  down 
the  whole  river,  as  far  as  the  head  of  Long 
Reach,  which  Is  as  for  as  the  hills  give  us  leave 
toseeit. 

I  cannot  guess  at  the  number  of  ships,  but  I 
think  there  most  be  several  hundreds  of  sail ;  and 


I  could  not  but  applaud  the  oonirivanee,  for  ten 
thousand  people  and  more,  who  attended  ship 
affairs,  were  certainly  sheltered  here  from  the 
riolence  of  the  contagion,  and  lived  very  safe  and 
very  easy. 

I  returned  to  my  own  dwelling  very  well  satis- 
fied with  my  day's  journey,  and  particularly  with 
the  poor  man ;  also  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  such 
little  sanctuaries  were  provided  for  so  many  iiu 
milies  on  board,  in  a  time  of  such  desolation.  I 
observed  also  that  as  the  violence  of  the  plague 
had  increased,  so  the  ships  which  had  fomflies  on 
tx>ard  removed  and  went  farther  off,  till,  as  I  was 
told,  some  went  quite  away  to  sea,  and  put  into 
such  harbours  and  safe  roads  on  the  north  coast 
as  they  could  best  come  at. 

But  it  was  also  true  that  all  the  people  who 
thus  left  the  land,  and  lived  on  board  the  ships, 
were  not  entirely  safe  from  the  infection,  for 
many  died,  and  were  thrown  overboard  into  the 
river,  some  in  coffins,  and  some,  as  I  heard,  with- 
out coigns,  whose  bodies  were  seen  sometimes  to 
drive  up  and  down  with  the  tide  in  the  river. 

But  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  in 
those  ships  which  were  thus  infected,  it  either 
happened  where  the  people  had  recourse  to  them 
too  late,  and  did  not  fly  to  the  ship  till  they  bad 
stayed  too  long  on  shore,  and  had  the  distemper 
upon  them,  though  perhaps  they  might  not  per- 
ceive it,  and  so  the  distemper  did  not  come  to 
them  on  board  the  ships,  but  they  really  carried 
it  with  them ;  or,  it  was  in  these  shibs  where  the 
poor  watermen  said  they  had  not  had  time  to 
furnish  themselves  with  provisions,  but  were 
obliged  to  send  often  on  shore  to  buy  what  they 
had  occasion  for,  or  suffered  boats  to  come  to 
them  from  the  shore ;  and  so  the  distemper  was 
brought  insensibly  among  them. 

And  here  cannot  but  take  notice  that  the 
strange  temper  of  the  people  of  London  at  that 
time  contributed  extremely  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. The  plague  began,  as  I  have  observed,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  namely,  in  Long  acre, 
Drury  lane,  &c.,  and  came  on  towards  the  city 
very  gradually  and  slowly.  It  was  felt  at  first  in 
December,  then  again  in  February,  then  again  in 
April,  and  always  but  a  very  little  at  a  time ; 
then  it  stopped  tfll  May,  and  even  the  last  week 
in  May  there  were  but  seventeen  in  all  that  end 
of  the  town ;  and  all  this  while,  even  so  long  as 
till  there  died  above  3,000  a  week,  yet  had  the 
people  in  Redriff,  and  in  Wap{ung,  and  Ratcliff, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  and  almost  all  Southwark 
side,  a  mighty  fancy  that  they  should  not  be 
visited,  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  not  be  so  vio- 
lent among  them.  Some  people  fancied  the 
smell  of  the  pitch  and  tar,  and  such  other  things, 
as  oil,  and  resin,  and  brimstone,  which  is  so  much 
used  by  all  trades  relating  to  shipping,  would 
preserve  them.  Others  argued  it,  because  it  was 
in  its  eztremest  violence  in  Westminster,  and  the 
parish  of  St  Giles's  and  St  Andrew's,  &c.,  and 
began  to  abate  again,  before  it  came  among 
them,  which  was  true»  indeed,  m  part.  For  ex- 
ample  :— 

From  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  August     "^^feJ^"^ 
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StGflMriinr 
the  fields  5 
CrippleK«te    880 


Stepney 1971 

6t  Mag  Bennondsey  •    -     24  J- 4030 
Rotherithe     -----       Z) 


A  jomiNAL  or 


Fi«atliBl5lhtotheafaderAiirut.       „g^ 
ttGOH'jlal,,,      tiJ^T ^l..,» 

N.B.  That  h  wM  etaerred  (hat  Um  DDnbprs 
Rwalioaad  Id  Stepocr  puufa  at  thtt  tioM  <rcrc 
(eaenllr  iH  m  Hut  rida  wban  StapMy  parish 
MMd  to  SborcdHcb.  which  «•  dow  caU  Spit.,1. 
flddt,  when  the  parUh  oT  Stepney  cone*  up  t., 
tbe  tery  wall  of  Sbondltili  cfaatcb.rardi  Anil 
Ibe  plaipis  at  Ihii  tlma  «a«  abat«d  at  St  OUf-i 
ia  th«  Addi,  and  ragad  noA  Tiolnllf  faiCriptit.'- 
nU,  Biihoji^ata,  and  Sharaditeh  paiUm,  Imi 
there  wara  pot  tm  people  a  week  that  died  ot  it 
(d  aU  that  part  of  Stepney  parlA  which  takei  [n 
LimeboDW,  Baldiff  blghway.  and  wMchareiki^r 
the  pariihei  of  Shadwell  and  Wapphig,  eren  ... 
St  K«thrriBe1,by  the  Tower, tin  after  the  wb..;. 
month  of  Anguit  wa»  eifMred ;  but  ihey  paid  j. . 
it  afterwarda,  ai  I  iball  oburre  b;  and  bjc. 

Thii,  I  iay,  made  the  people  of  Redriif  ini' 
WappioK,    RalcIilT  and  LlmebouMV   lo    lecDr  . 
and  flatter  tbemteWei  >o  much  with  the  plagu    . 
gomg  olT  without  reaching  them,  thai  tbejr  to  ., 
no  care  either  to  fly  Into  tbe  conntrr,  or  (I  ..: 
theoiteNei  np  ;  nay,  lo  fur  mm  tlioy  from  il    - 
ting,  that  they  rather  received  their  friendi  i    : 
relaliocu  from  the  «ity  into  their  honiei;  i 
■ereral  from  other  plieei  really  took  nnctoi 
in  thai  port  of  the  town,  a*  a  place  of  lafetr,  I 
■*  a  place  which  they  thought  God  would  p    - 
over,  and  not  Tiiit  at  the  Kit  waa  viiited. 

And  thli  wai the  reaaoo,  that  when  It  caiiu- 
upoD  them,  they  were  more  lurpriied,  moreinL 
prorided,  and  more  at  a  Iom  what  to  do,  th.^n 
they  were  in  other  placet,  for  wbea  it  cairi'' 
among  tfa 
inde^lo 


the  lowDi  where  they  dwelt:  and,  aa  I  hn.. 
been  told,  teveral  that  wandered  into  the  coantn 
DO  Sumyilde,  were  bunditamd  to  death  ir 
the  voodj  and  oomnwai,  that  country  beiii> 
more  open  and  Qiore  woody  than  anyolhcrpir 
to  near  London,  eipedally  about  Norwood,  i-th 
the  parlihei  of  Camberweil,  DuBege,  and  Luiutii 
where,  it  teenia, '  nohody  dnrit  relieve  the  pun 
dlKreued  people  for  foarof  the  tnfectiou. 

Thii  notion  b«vlog,  m  I  nid,  prevailed  wli> 
the  people  In  tliat  part  nf  the  town,  wat  hi  p  i  - 
the  occailon,  at  I  lald  before,  that  they  had  . 
coune to ihlpilbr their Tctreiat;  audwherell. 
did  thti  early,  and  with  prudence,  (tamiih  ' 
tbenuelret  10  with  proviiloni,  lo  that  theyli.:. 
M  need  to  go  on  wban  tor  luppUei,  or  lU!].- 
boatt  to'  come  on  boanl  to  bring  tbem i  li  ^ 
where  they  did  to,  they  had  cettllnlj  the  to;.  - 
retreat  ot  any  people  whataoavar:  but  the  ill' 
tmi  waa  ioch  that  people  ran  o«  board  in  thi^ 
tHght,  without  bread  locit  I  and  mow  into  iLip 
that  had  no  men  on  board,  to  mnove  llwm  fat 
ther  oO;  or  to  take  the  boat  aMd  go  down  ihc 
rlrer  to  bnv  proTiriont,  whera  it  may  be  done 
•tfely ;  and  theu  cAan  taKered.  aitd  were  ir 
beted  on  board  at  much  as  oo  ihore. 

A)  the  richer  tort  got  Into  tUpi,  m  the  lotvi 
rank  got  Into  boyt,  imacki,  Ugbleia,  and  BiUu> 
boat* ;  and  BUoy,  eipedally  watermen,  lay   i 


*  Md  ntk.    ai   U. 


parhnfB,  Is  gM  tfaifr  nli 
got  in  antoag  theta  and 
fearful  bavoe :  many  of  the  WBlemea  disd  alooe 
hi  IhA  wbcniea,  at  they  rid  at  their  aOBda.  aa 
wril  abon  brit^  a*  below,  tad  wan  net  foood 
lometlme*  tiD  they  were  not  in  oewIMn**  (or 
anybody  to  totidi  or  eoae  new  thea*. 

Indeed,  tbe  diitMM  of  the  peopie  at  tbia  aei 
krii«  end  of  the  town  wa*  very  deplorable,  and 
"  e  greataat  eomniteralioa :  bat,  nlaa ! 
Ume  when  arery  one'i  prirato  aafely 
lay  HI  near  them,  that  tlwy  bad  no  room  to  pity 
tbe  iHiIiiiiii  of  other*,  for  erery  one  had  datfa, 
at  It  were,  at  bit  door,  and  many  eren  in  their 
lamiliet,  and  knew  not  wht  to  do  or  whither 


TUi.  I  lay,  took  away  a 


;  aeir- 


, ran  away  from   their 

parenti,  as  they  languitfaed  in  the  utmoat  dit- 
'rett;  and,  in  KHne  placet,  though  not  ao  fre- 
uent  at  the  other,  parentt  dM  the  like  to  tbeir 
htldreni  nay,  lome  dre*dlhl  eumplea  there 
rere,  and  particularly  two  in  one  week,  of  dit- 
Irewed  motfaen  raTing  and  dittraeted  killiDjf 
their  ono  children,  one  wiMreof  wat  not  tar  im 
from  wlicre  I  dwelt;  tbe  poor  Innatlo  creature 
livinf  hertelf  long  enoogb  to  be  lenaDile  of 
tin  ol  what  the  bad  dooe,  much  Icm  to  be 
pnnithcd  for  It. 

It  it  not,  hidaad,  to  be  wondered  at,  far  tbe 
danger  of  immediate  death  to  ouradvea  took 
away  all  bowal*  of  lore,  all  eooaern   lor   one 


affection,  pity,  and  duty, 
.  and  tome  that  came  to  my  knowledge  ; 
that  it  to  lay,  by  beanay ;  for  I  dull  not  take 

Mtt  me  to  Touch  the  truth  of  tbe  partlcalart. 

To  introduce  Mie,  let  me  Erit  mention  that 
one  of  tbe  Moit  deptorable  caiei  hi  all  the 
■  calamity  waa  that  of  women  with  child, 
len  they  came  to  the  hour  of  their  tor. 
.  _nd  thdr  pain*  came  upon  them,  could 
ndther  ha**  help  of  one  kind  or  another;  neither 
midwifb  nor  neigtaboariikg  women  to  come  near 
tbem ;  mott  of  tbe  nidwitet  were  dead, — 
etpacUDy  of  Mieh  at  aerrcd  the  poor ;  and  many. 
If  not  all,  tbe  midwirat  of  note  were  fled  hita  the 
eoxattry ;  v>  that  it  wat  next  to  impcariUe  for  a 
poor  woman  that  oooM  not  pay  an  immoderate 
price  to  get  any  midwife  to  coma  to  her,  and  if 
they  did,  ihoie  tbey  could  get  were  geoenlly 
unudUiil  and  iKnorant  creature* ;  and  tbe  ooo- 
teqnenee  of  thi*  wat,  that  a  mott  unaraol  and 
ioCTedible  number  of  women  were  reduced  to 
the  utmott  diitret*.  Some  were  delivered,  and 
tpoiled  by  tbe  luhneta  and  ignorance  of  thoie 
who  pretended  to  Uv  tbem.  Children  without 
number  wer«^  I  n%ht  tay,  murdered  by  tbe 
tame,  hut  a  more  jnitiflable,  ^noranoe,  pre- 
tending tbey  would  tare  the  mother,  whaterer 
bceam  of  the  child;  and  many  thM*  both 
mother  and  duld  were  lott  in  the  tame  manner  i 
and  eipecially  witere  the  mother  had  tbe  ditlem- 
per,  there  nobody  would  come  near  the**,  and 
bothnmathnetperfthed)  aometlmet  tbe  ttotber 
baa  died  of  the  plagae,  and  the  inlknt,  it  May  b« 
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I  hdf.hf,  tr  ten,  but  boC  parted  from  tbe 
■ocbtr.  8mm  dkid  in  tbe  rnr  ptiu  of  their 
tiwviB,  nd  not  delivered  at  all ;  and  lo  many 
wm  the  caeee  of  thb  kmd,  that  it  b  hard  to 
jidgeorthem. 

SneiHhlwy  of  H  wfll  appear  in  tbe  nnusual 
DBbcn  which  are  put  into  the  weekly  bills 
(thDOih  I  am  fitf  from  allowing  them  to  be  able 
to  give  aoytldnp  of  a  fbU  aecomit),  under  the 


ABOBTITB   AND   ITlLL-BOAlf. 
CBailOMS    AND    IMFANTt. 

Tike  the  weeks  in  which  the  plague  was  most 
Tiolesl.  and  compare  them  with  tne  weeks  before 
tbe  diitesBper  began,  even  in  the  aame  year :  for 
tpla;— 


f 


Pm 


Jsn.3toJaB.  10 
to  17 
tolM 
to  31 

Jin.  31  to  Feb.  7 
to  14 
to  21 
to2B 

Feb9BtoMar.7 

Aag.  ltoAug.8 
to  15 
to  22 
to  29 

Aag.29to  Sep.5 

to  12 

to  19 

to  26 

'Sep.26toOct.3 


To  tin  disparity  of  these  numbers,  is  to  be  con* 
adired  sad  allowed  lor,  that  according  to  our 
uml  opiadeo,  who  were  then  upon  the  spot, 
tkmiiere  not  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
town  daring  the  months  of  August  ana  Septem- 
ber SI  were  m  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
imrr:  io  aword,  tbe  usual  number  that  used 
todie  of  these  three  articles ;  and,  as  I  hear,  did 
it  of  them  the  year  before,  was  thus : — 

SCChOd-hed 180 
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adld4Md. 

Aboft       «*^- 
Dorn. 

.    7.  . 

1  ...  13 

•     o  ■  ■ 

6  ...  11 

»    •        }§    m    • 

5  ...  15 

•        9a* 

2.  .  .    9 

3  •  ■ 

9  •  •  .     V 

.    6.  . 

2.  .  .  11 

.    5.  . 

2.  .  .  13 

.    2.  . 

2  ...  10 

.    5.  . 

1  ...  10 

.  25.  . 

5  ...  11 

.  .  23.  . 

6  .  .  .    8 

.28.. 

4  ...    4 

.  40  .  . 

6  ...  10 

•  88  •  ■ 

2.  .  .  11 

.  39.  . 

23  ...    0 

.  42.  . 

5  ...  17 

.  42  .  . 

6  ...  10 

.  14.  . 

4  ...    9 

339 
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647 

"eas 

617 
12^ 


^  iatqualitir,  I  say,  it  exceedingly  ang- 
^f^ftd,  when  the  numbers  of  people  are  con* 
''^'vd.  I  pretend  not  to  make  any  exact 
**''">itfQn  of  the  numbers  of  iieople  which  were 
^Mtimo  in  the  dty ;  but  1  shall  make  a  pro- 
^M|eetnre  at  that  part  by  and  bye:  what  I 
"■*«  aid  BOW  Is  to  explain  the  misery  of  those 
PMrcrmtureaaboTe,  so  that  It  might  well  be 
*^»ia  the  Scripture,  •«  Woe  be  to  those  who 
«c«iUi  arild,  and  to  those  which  giro  snok  hi 


that  day."    For  indeed  it  was  a  woe  to  them  bi 
partieolar. 

I  was  not  conversant  in  many  particular  fa- 
milies where  these  things  happened;  but  the 
outcries  of  the  miserable  were  heard  afar  off.  As 
to  those  who  were  with  child,  we  have  seen  some 
calculation  made ;  291  women  dead  in  child-bed 
in  nine  weeks,  out  of  one-third  part  of  the  num. 
ber,  of  whom  there  usually  died  in  that  time  but 
eigbtv-four  of  tbe  same  disaster.  Let  the  reader 
cuculate  the  proportion. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  the  misery  of 
those  that  gave  suck  was  in  proportion  as  great 
Our  bills  of  mortality  could  give  but  little  light 
in  this;  yet  some  it  did;  there  were  several 
more  than  usual  starved  at  nurse ;  but  this  was 
nothing.  The  misery  was,  where  they  were— 
First,  starved  for  want  of  nune,  the  mother 
dying,  and  all  the  family  and  the  infants  found 
dead  by  them,  merely  for  want ;  and,  if  I  may 
speak  mv  opinion,  I  do  believe  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  poor  helpless  Infants  perished  in  this 
manner.  Secondly,  (not  starved  but)  poisoned 
by  tbe  nurse  :  nay,  even  where  the  mother  has 
been  nurse,  and  having  received  the  infection, 
has  poisoned,  that  is,  infected  the  infant  with 
her  milk,  even  before  they  knew  they  were  in- 
fected themselves  ;  nay,  and  the  infant  has  died 
in  such  a  case  before  the  mother.  I  cannot  but 
remember  to  leave  this  admonition  upon  record, 
if  ever  such  another  dreadful  visitation  should 
happen  in  this  city,  that  all  women  that  are  with 
child,  or  that  give  suck,  should  be  gone,  if  they 
have  anv  possible  means,  out  of  the  place,  be- 
cause their  misery,  if  infected,  will  so  much 
exceed  all  other  people's. 

I  could  tell  here  dismal  stories  of  living  infants 
being  found  sucking  the  breasts  of  their  mothers 
or  nurses  after  they  bad  been  dead  of  the  plague. 
Of  a  mother,  in  the  parish  where  I  lived,  who, 
having  a  child  that  was  not  well,  sent  for  an 
'apothecary  to  view  the  child ;  and  when  he  came, 
as  the  relation  goes,  was  giving  the  chUd  suck  at 
her  breast,  and  to  all  appearance  was  herself  very 
well ;  but  when  the  apothecary  came  close  to  her 
he  saw  the  tokens  upon  that  breast  with  which 
she  was  suckling  the  chfld.  He  was  surprised 
enough  to  be  sure,  but  not  willing  to  fright  the 
poor  woman  too  much,  he  desired  she  would  give 
the  child  into  his  hand.  So  he  takes  the  child, 
and  going  to  a  cradle  in  the  room,  lays  it  in,  and 
opening  its  clothes,  found  the  tokens  upon  the 
child  too,  and  both  died  before  he  could  get  home 
to  send  a  preventive  medicine  to  the  father  of  the 
child,  to  whom  he  told  their  condition.  Whether 
the  child  infected  the  nurse-mother,  or  the  mo- 
ther  the  child,  was  not  certain,  but  the  last  most 
likely. 

Likewise  of  a  chfld  brought  home  to  the 
parents  from  a  nurse  that  had  died  of  the  plague, 
yet  the  tender  mother  would  not  refuse  to  take 
In  her  chUd,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  by  which 
she  was  faifected,  and  died  with  the  child  in  her 
arms  dead  also. 

It  would  make  the  hardest  heart  move  at  the 
instances  that  were  frequently  found  of  tender 
mothers,  tending  and  watching  with  their  dear 
children,  and  even  dying  before  them,  and  some- 
thnes  taking  the  distemper  from  them  and  dying. 
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when  the  idiOd,  for  whom  the  aflfectionate  heart 
bad  been  lacrifioed,  has  got  over  it  and  escaped. 

The  like  of  a  tradesman  in  East  Smithfield, 
whose  wife  was  big  with  child,  of  her  first  chfld, 
and  foO  In  labour,  having  the  plagoe  upon  her. 
He  could  neither  get  inJdwifo  to  assist  her  or 
norse  to  tend  her;  and  two  servants  which  he 
kept  fled  both  frooi  her.  He  ran  from  house  to 
liouse  like  one  distracted,  but  eonkl  get  no  help ; 
the  utmost  he  oouhl  get  was,  that  a  watchman, 
who  attended  at  an  infected  hoose  shut  up,  pro- 
mised to  send  a  nurse  in  the  morning :  the  poor 
man,  with  his  heart  broke,  went  back,  assisted 
his  wife  what  he  coold,  acted  the  part  of  the 
midwife,  brought  the  child  dead  into  the  world, 
and  his  wife,  in  about  an  hour,  died  in  bis  arms, 
where  he  hdd  her  dead  body  fkst  till  the  mom- 
ing,  when  the  watchman  came,  brought  the  nurse 
as  he  had  promised,  and  coming  up  the  stairs, 
for  he  had  left  the  door  open,  or  only  latched, 
they  found  the  man  sitting  with  his  dead  wife  in 
his  arms,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  grieC  that  be 
died  in  a  few  hours  after,  without  any  sign  of  the 
infection  upon  bim,  but  merely  suiul  under  the 
weight  of  his  grief. 

I  have  heard  also  of  some  who,  on  the  death 
of  their  relations,  have  grown  stupid  with  the  in- 
supportable sorrow,  and  of  one  in  particular,  who 
was  so  absolutelv  overcome  with  the  pressure 
upon  his  qiirits,  that  by  degrees  his  head  sunk 
into  his  bcdy,  so  between  his  shoulders,  that  the 
crown  of  his  head  was  very  little  seen  above  the 
bone  of  his  shoulders ;  and  by  degrees,  losing 
both  voice  and  sense,  his  face  looking  forward, 
lay  against  his  collar-bone,  and  could  not  be  kept 
up  any  otherwise,  unless  held  up  by  the  hands  of 
other  people;  and  the  poor  man  never  came  to 
himself  again,  but  languished  near  a  year  in  that 
condition,  and  died ;  nor  was  he  ever  once  seen 
to  lift  up  his  eyes,  or  to  look  upon  any  particular 
object 

I  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  other  than  a 
summary  of  such  passages  as  these,  because  it 
was  not  possible  to  come  at  the  particulars,  where 
sometimes  the  whole  families,  where  soch  things 
happened,  were  carried  off  by  the  distemper: 
but  there  were  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  even  in 
passing  along  the  streets,  as  I  have  hinted  above ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  give  any  story  of  this  or  that 
femily,  which  there  was  not  divers  parallel  stories 
to  be  met  with  of  the  same  khid. 

But  as  I  am  now  talking  of  the  time  when  the 
plague  raged  at  the  easternmost  parts  of  the 
town ;  how  for  a  long  time  the  people  of  those 
parts  had  flattered  Uiemselves  that  they  should 
escape ;  and  how  they  were  surprised  when  it 
came  upon  them  as  It  did,  for,  indeed,  it  came 
upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  when  it  did  come; 
I  say,  this  brings  me  back  to  the  three  poor 
men  who  wandered  from  Wapping,  not  knowing 
whither  to  go,  or  what  to  do,  and  whom  I  men- 
tioned before ;  one  a  biscuit-baker,  one  a  sail- 
maker,  and  the  other  a  Joiner;  allof  W^>ping, 
or  thereabouts. 

The  sleepiness  and  security  of  that  part,  as  I 
have  observed,  was  soch  that  they  not  only  did 
not  shift  for  themselves,  as  others  did,  but  they 
boasted  of  being  safe,  and  of  safety  bebig  with 
them ;  and  many  people  fled  out  of  the  dty,«id 


out  of  the  Infected  suburbs  to  Wapping,  Rntdifi*. 
LiflMhouse,  Poplar,  and  such  places,  as  to  places 
of  security;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
their  doing  tins  helped  to  bring  the  plague  that 
way  fester  than  it  might  otherwise  have  come. 
For,  though  I  am  much  for  people's  flying  away, 
and  emptying  such  a  town  as  this,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  a  like  visitation,  and  that  all 
people,  who  have  any  possible  retreat,  shoald 
make  use  of  it  in  time,  and  begone ;  yet  I  must 
say,  when  all  that  wQl  fly  are  gone,  those  that 
are  left,  and  must  stand  it,  should  stand  stock 
stilt  where  they  are,  and  not  shift  from  one  end  of 
the  town,  or  one  part  of  the  town,  to  the  other  ; 
for  that  is  the  bane  and  misdiief  of  the  whole, 
and  they  carry  the  plague  from  hoose  to  house 
in  their  very  clothes. 

Wherefore  were  we  ordered  to  kill  all  the  dogs 
and  cats,  but  because,  as  they  were  domestic 
animals,  and  are  apt  to  run  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  street  to  street,  so  they  are  capable 
of  carrying  the  effluvia  or  infectious  steams  of 
bodies  infected,  even  in  their  furs  and  hair  ?  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
fection, an  order  was  published  oy  the  lord  mayor 
and  by  the  magistrates,  aooording  to  the  advice 
of  the  physicians,  that  all  the  dogs  and  cats 
should  be  immediately  killed,  and  an  officer  was 
appointed  for  the  execution. 

It  is  incredible,  if  their  account  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  those 
creatures  were  destroyed  ;  I  think  they  talked  of 
forty  thousand  dogs,  and  five  times  as  many  cots, 
few  houses  being  without  a  cat,  some  having 
several,  sometimes  five  or  six  in  a  house.  All 
possible  endeavours  were  used  also  to  destroy 
the  mice  and  rats,  especially  the  latter,  by  laying 
ratVbane  and  other  poisons  for  them,  and  a  pro- 
digious multitude  of  them  were  also  destroyed. 

1  often  reflected  upon  the  unprovided  condition 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  in  at  the 
first  coming  of  this  calamity  upon  them,  and  how 
it  was  for  want  of  timely  entering  into  measures 
and  managements,  as  well  public  as  private,  that 
all  the  concisions  that  followed  were  brought 
upon  us ;  and  that  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
people  sunk  in  that  disaster,  which,  if  proper 
steps  had  been  token,  might.  Providence  con- 
curring, have  been  avoided,  and  which,  if  pos. 
terity  think  fit,  they  may  take  a  caution  and 
warning  from:  but  1  shall  come  to  thb  part 
again. 

1  come  back  to  my  three  men :  their  story 
has  a  moral  in  every  part  of  it,  and  their  whole 
conduct,  and  that  of  some  whom  they  joined 
with,  is  a  pattern  for  all  poor  men  to  follow,  or 
women  either,  if  ever  such  a  time  comes  again : 
and  if  there  was  no  other  end  in  recording  it,  I 
think  this  a  very  just  one,  whether  my  account 
be  exactly  according  to  fact  or  no. 

Two  of  them  were  said  to  be  brothers,  the  one 
an  old  soldier,  but  now  a  biscuit  baker ;  the 
other  a  lame  sailor,  but  now  a  sail-maker ;  the 
third  a  joiner.  Says  John,  the  biscuit-baker, 
one  day,  to  Thomas,  bis  brother,  the  sail-maker, 
**  Brother  Tom,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  The 
plague  grows  hot  in  the  city,  and  increases  this 
way :  what  shall  we  do?  ** 

*<  Truly,**  says  Thomas,  "  I  am  at  a  great  loss 
what  to  do  t  for  I  find,  if  it  comes  down  into 
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Wappjng,  I  gball  be  turned  oat  of  my  lodging. 
And  thus  they  began  to  talk  of  il  beforebaiuL 

•/dbi.— -Tttned  oat  of  your  lodging,  Tom !  If 
Toa  are,  I  don*t  know  wbo  will  take  yoa  In ;  for 
people  are  fo  afraid  of  one  another  nowt  there's 
00  getting  a  lodging  anywhere. 

T%tmm§  — >Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge  are 
good  dvfl  people,  and  have  kindness  enough  for 
me  too ;  but  they  saT  1  go  abroad  every  day  to 
my  work,  and  It  will  be  dangerous ;  and  they 
talk  of  loeking  themsdyes  np,  and  letting  nobody 
coa«  near  them. 

Jokm. — Why,  they  are  In  the  rif  ht,  to  be  sure, 
if  they  resolTo  to  venture  staying  m  town. 

7^— Nay,  i  might  e*en  resolve  to  stay  within 
doors  too,  for,  except  a  suit  of  sails  that  my 
master  has  In  hand,  and  which  I  am  just  finish- 
ing, I  am  like  to  get  no  more  work  agreat  whUe; 
there*k  no  tnuie  stirs  now ;  workmen  and  ser- 
vants ate  tamed  off  everywhere,  so  that  I  might 
be  glad  to  be  lo^ed  up  too.  But  I  do  not  see 
thaa  they  will  be  wiDing  to  consent  to  that,  any 
Bwee  than  to  the  other. 

Jokn. — WhT,  what  will  you  do  then,  brother  ? 
and  what  shall  I  do  ?  for  1  am  almost  as  bad  as 
yon.  Hie  people  where  I  lodge  are  aD  gone 
into  the  country,  bat  a  maid,  and  she  is  to  go 
next  week,  and  to  shut  the  bouse  quite  up,  so 
that  I  shall  be  turned  adrift  to  the  wide  world 
before  yon ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  go  away  too, 
if  I  knew  bat  where  to  go. 

7%o.-— We  were  both  distracted  we  did  not  go 
away  at  fint,  then  we  might  ha*  travelled  any- 
whm;  thcre*s  no  stirring  now.  We  shall  be 
starved  If  we  pretend  to  go  out  of  town ;  they 
won't  let  OS  have  victuals,  no^not  for  our  money, 
nor  let  OS  come  into  the  town%  much  leas  into 
their  hoojesL 

JUbu-^And  that  which  is  almoat  as  bad,  I 
have  but  little  money  to  help  myself  with 
ndcber. 

TV— As  to  that  we  might  make  shift:  I 
have  a  Uttle,  thoogfa  not  much :  but  I  tell  you 
there's  no  stirring  on  the  road,  i  know  a  couple 
of  poor  honest  men  in  oar  street  have  attempted 
to  travel ;  and  at  Bamet,  or  Whetston,  or  there- 
sboot,  the  people  offered  to  fire  at  them.  If  the  v 
pretended  to  go  forward;  so  they  are  come  back 
ifgain  quite  dleoooraged. 

JUbk^-I  woold  have  ventured  their  fire.  If  I 
had  been  there.  If  I  had  been  denied  food  for 
my  money,  they  -shoold  ha*  seen  me  take  it  be- 
ibre  their  iheee :  and  if  I  had  tendered  money  for 
it,  they  conld  not  have  taken  any  coune  with 
me  1^  law. 

Tho. — Tou  talk  your  old  soldier's  language,  as 
if  yott  were  In  the  Low  Countries  now,  but  this 
Is  a  aerioos  thing.  The  people  have  good  reason 
to  keep  anybody  ofl^  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
are  sound,  at  such  a  time  as  thi%  and  we  must 
not  ptonder  them. 

Jmii.<— No,  brother,  you  mistake  the  case,  and 
mistake  me  too.  I  would  plunder  nobody ;  but 
for  anv  town  upon  the  road  to  deny  mo  leave  to 
pass  through  the  town  in  the  open  highway,  and 
deny  me  provisions  for  my  money,  is  to  say  the 
town  has  a  ri^^t  to  starve  me  to  death,  which 
eaanot  be  trae. 

Tlbo.  Bat  they  do  not  deny  you  liberty  to  go 


back  again  from  whence  you  came,  and  therefof  a 
they  do  not  starve  you. 

Mh,  But  the  next  town  behind  me  wOl,  by 
the  same  mle»  deny  me  leave  to  go  back,  and 
so  they  do  starve  me  between  them)  besides, 
there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  my  travelling  wherever 
I  will  on  the  road. 

Tho,  But  there  wOl  be  so  much  difficulty  in 
disputing  with  them  at  every  town  on  the  road, 
that  it  Is  not  for  poor  men  to  do  it,  or  undertake 
it  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  especially. 

Mm.  Why,  brother,  our  condition,  at  this 
rate,  Is  worse  than  anybody's  else ;  for  we  can 
neither  go  away  nor  stay  here.  1  am  of  the 
same  mind  with  the  lepers  of  Samaria :  if  we 
stay  here,  we  are  sure  to  die  1 1  mean,  especially,  as 
you  and  I  are  situated,  without  a  dwelling-house 
of  our  own,  and  without  lodging  in  anybody's 
else ;  there  is  no  lying  in  the  street  at  such  a 
time  as  thii,  we  had  as  good  go  into  the  dead- 
cart  at  once ;  therefore,  I  say,  if  we  stay  here 
we  are  sure  to  die,  and  if  we  go  away  we  can 
but  die :  I  am  resolved  to  be  gone. 

Tho.  You  will  go  away ;  whither  wil]  you  go  ? 
and  what  can  ^ou  do  ?  I  would  as  willingly  go 
away  as  you,  if  1  knew  whither ;  but  we  have 
no  aoquaintance,  no  iHends^  Here  we  were  bom, 
and  here  we  must  die. 

Muk,  Look  you,  Tom,  the  whole  kingdom  is 
my  native  country  as  well  as  this  town.  You 
may  as  well  say  I  must  not  go  out  of  my  house 
if  it  is  on  fire,  as  that  I  must  not  go  out  of  the 
town  I  was  bom  in  when  it  is  infected  with  the 
plsgue.  1  was  bora  in  England,  and  have  a  right 
to  live  hi  it  if  I  can. 

Tho.  But  you  know  every  vagrant  person 
may,  by  the  laws  of  England,  be  taken  up  and 
passed  back  to  their  last  legal  settlement. 

John.  But  how  shall  they  make  me  vagrant? 
I  desire  only  to  travel  on  upon  my  lawful  ocoa- 
sions. 

Tho,  What  lawful  occasions  con  we  pretend 
to  travel,  or  rather  wander  upon?  They  will 
not  be  put  off  with  words. 

John,  b  not  flying  to  save  our  lives  a  lawful 
occasion  ?  and  do  they  not  all  know  that  the  fiust 
is  true  ?    We  cannot  be  said  to  dissemble^ 

Tho.  But  suppose  they  let  us  paa«,  whither 
shall  we  go? 

John,  Anywhere  to  save  our  lives ;  It  is  time 
enough  to  consider  that  when  we  are  got  out  of 
this  town.  If  I  am  once  out  of  this  dreadiU 
place,  I  care  not  where  I  go. 

Tho.  We  ^lall  be  driven  to  great  extrenltieSL 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

JbAfi.  Well,  Tom,  consider  of  it  a  little. 

This  was  about  the  beginning  of  July;  and 
though  the  plague  was  come  forward  in  the  west 
and  north  parts  of  the  town,  yet  all  Wapping,  as 
I  have  observed  before,  and  Redrlff,  and  Ratcliff, 
and  Limehouse,  and  Poplar,  in  short,  Deptford 
and  Greenwich,  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the 
Hermitage,  and  from  over  agahist  it,  quite  down 
to  Blackwall,  was  entfrely  free,  there  had  not 
one  nenon  died  of  the  plague  In  all  Stepney 
parish,  and  not  one  on  the  south  side  of  Wnite- 
chapeUroad,  no»  not  In  any  parish  $  and  yet  the 
wedily  bin  was  that  veir  week  risen  up  to  1006L 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  this  before  the  two 
brotbenmet  again,  and  then  the  case  was*  little 
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altered  and  the  plague  was  exceedingly  ad- 
vanced, and  the  numher  greatly  inereaaed ;  the 
bill  was  up  at  2785,  and  prodigioudy  increasing, 
though  stfll  both  sides  of  the  iiTer,  as  below, 
kept  pretty  well :  hot  tome  began  to  die  in  Red- 
riff,  and  about  five  or  six  in  Ratcliff  highway, 
when  the  sail-maker  came  to  his  brother  John 
express,  and  in  some  fright,  for  he  was  absolutely 
warned  out  of  his  lodging,  and  had  only  a  week 
to  provide  himselt  His  brother  John  was  in  as 
bad  a  case,  for  he  was  quite  out,  and  h|ul  only 
begged  leave  of  his  master,  the  buiscuit  baker, 
to  lodge  in  an  out-house  belonging  to  his  work* 
bouse,  whero  he  only  lay  upon  straw,  with  some 
biscuit  sacks,  or  broad  sacks  as  they  called 
them,  laid  upon  It,  and  some  of  the  same  sacks 
to  cover  him. 

Here  they  resolved,  seeing  all  employment 
being  at  an  end,  and  no  worii  or  wages  to  be 
bad,  they  would  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dreadftil  infection ; 
and  bebg  as  good  husbands  as  they  could,  would 
endeavour  toUve  upon  what  they  bad  as  long  as 
it  would  last,  and  then  work  for  more,  if  they 
could  get  woHl  anywhere,  of  any  kind,  let  it  be 
what  It  would. 

While  they  were  considering  to  put  this  reso- 
lution in  practice  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
the  third  man,  who  was  acquainted  very  well 
with  the  saU-maker,  came  to  know  of  the  de- 
sign, and  got  leave  to  be  one  of  the  number ; 
and  thus  they  prepared  to  set  out 

It  happened  that  they  had  not  an  equal  share 
of  money :  but  as  the  sail-maker,  who  had  the 
best  ttock,  was,  besides  his  being  lame,  the  most 
unfit  to  expect  to  get  anything  by  working  in  the 
country,  so  he  was  content  that  what  money 
they  had  should  all  go  into  one  public  stock,  on 
condition  that  whatever  any  one  of  them  could 
gain  more  than  another  It  should,  without  any 
grudging,  be  all  added  to  the  public  stock. 

They  resolved  to  load  themselves  with  as  little 
baggage  as  possible,  because  they  resolved  at 
first  to  travel  on  foot,  and  to  go  a  great  way, 
that  they  might,  if  possible,  be  effectuiJly  safe ; 
and  a  great  many  consultations  they  had  with 
themsdves  before  they  could  agree  about  what 
way  they  lihould  travel,  which  they  were  so  for 
from  adjusting,  that  even  to  the  morning  they 
set  out  thev  were  not  resolved  on  it 

At  last  the  seaman  put  in  a  hint  that  deter- 
mined it  «<  First,*'  says  he,  «'the  weather  is 
very  hot,  and  therefore  I  am  for  tnvelling  north, 
that  we  may  not  have  the  sun  upon  our  foccs, 
and  beating  upon  our  breasts,  which  will  heat 
and  suflbcate  us ;  and  I  have  been  told,**  says 
he«  **  that  it  is  not  good  to  overheat  our  blood  at 
a  time  when,  for  aught  we  know,  the  infection 
may  be  in  the  very  3r.  In  the  next  place,"  says 
he,  **  I  am  for  going  the  way  that  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  wind  as  it  may  blow  when  we  set 
out,  that  we  may  not  have  the  wind  blow  the  air 
of  the  city  on  our  backs  as  we  go."  Tliese  two 
cautions  were  approved  of,  if  it  could  be  brought 
so  to  hit  that  the  wind  might  not  be  in  the 
south  when  they  set  out  to  go  north. 

John,  the  baker,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  then 
pnt  in  his  opinion.  -  First,**  says  he,  **  we  none 
of  us  expect  to  get  any  lodging  on  the  road,  and 
It  wiUbe  a  little  too  bard  to  lie  just  in  the  open 


air ;  though  it  may  be  warm  weather,  yet  it  may 
be  wet  and  damp,  and  we  have  a  double  reason 
to  take  care  oi  our  healths  at  such  a  time  as 
this;  and  therefore,**  snys  he,  ''you,  brother 
Tom,  that  are  a  saiUmaker,  might  easfly  make 
us  a  little  tent,  and  I  will  undertake  to  set  it  up 
every  night,  and  take  it  down,  and  a  fig  for  all 
the  inns  in  England ;  if  we  have  a  good  tent 
over  our  heads  we  shall  do  well  enough." 

The  joiner  opposed  this,  and  told  them  let 
them  leave  that  to  him,  he  would  undertake  to 
hufld  them  a  house  every  night  with  his  hatchet 
and  mallet,  though  he  had  no  other  tools,  which 
should  be  fullv  to  their  satisfaction,  and  as  good 
as  a  tent 

The  soldier  and  the  joiner  disputed  that  point 
some  time,  but  at  last  the  soldier  carried  it  for  a 
tent;  the  only  objection  against  it  was,  that  it 
must  be  carried  with  them,  and  that  would  in- 
crease their  baggage  too  much,  the  weather  being 
hot ;  but  the  safl-maker  had  a  piece  of  good  hap 
foU  in,  which  made  that  easy,  for  his  master  whom 
he  worked  for  having  a  rope*walk  as  well  as  a 
sail-making  trade,  bad  a  little  poor  horse  that  he 
made  no  use  of  then,  and  being  willing  to  assist 
the  three  honest  men,  he  gave  them  the  horse 
for  the  carrying  their  baggage ;  also  for  a  small 
matter  of  three  days*  work  that  his  man  did  for 
him  before  he  went,  he  let  him  have  an  old  top- 
gallant-saU  that  was  worn  out,  but  was  sufficient 
and  more  than  enough  to  make  a  very  good  tent ; 
the  soldier  showed  how  to  shape  it,  and  they 
soon,  by  his  direction,  made  their  tent,  and  fitted 
it  with  poles  or  staves  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
they  were  ftimished  for  their  journey :  viz., 
three  men,  one  tent,  one  horse,  one  gun,  for  the 
soldier  would  not  go  without  arms,  for  now  he 
said  he  was  no  more  a  biscuit-baker,  but  a 
trooper. 

Tne  joiner  had  a  small  bag  of  tools,  such  as 
might  be  useful  if  he  should  get  any  work 
abroad,  as  well  for  their  subsistence  as  his  own ; 
what  money  they  had  they  brought  all  into  one 
public  stock,  and  thus  they  began  their  journey. 
It  seems,  that  in  the  morning  when  they  set  out 
the  wind  blew,  as  the  sailor  said,  by  his  pocket 
compass,  at  N.W.  bv  W. ;  so  they  directed,  or 
rather  resolved  to  direct,  their  course  N.W. 

But  then  a  difficulty  came  in  their  way,  that 
as  they  set  out  fh>m  the  hither  end  of  Wap- 
ping,  near  the  Hermitage,  and  that  the  plague 
was  now  very  violent,  especially  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  as  in  Shoredich  and  Cripple- 
gate  parish,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  for  them 
to  go  near  those  parts,  so  they  went  away  east, 
through  Ratcliir  highway,  as  far  as  Ratcliff 
cross,  and  leaving  Stepney  Chnrch  still  on  their 
left  hand,  being  uraid  to  come  up  from  Ratcliff 
cross  to  MOeend,  because  they  must  come  just 
by  the  churdiyard,  and  because  the  wind,  that 
seemed  to  blow  more  from  the  west,  blowed  di- 
rectly from  the  side  of  the  city  where  the  plague 
was  hottest.  So,  I  say,  leaving  Stepnev,  they 
fetched  a  long  compass,  and  going  to  Poplar  and 
Bromley,  came  into  the  great  road  just  at  Bow. 
Here  the  watch  placed  upon  Bow  bridge  would  | 
have  questioned  them;  but  they,  crossing  the 
road  into  a  narrow  way  that  turns  out  of  the 
higher  end  of  the  town  of  Bow  to  Old  Ford,  , 
I  avoided  any  inquiry  there,  and  travelled  on  to  j 
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Old  Ford.  The  constables  everywhere  were 
opon  their  guard,  not  so  much»  it  seems,  to  stop 
people  passiog  by  as  to  stop  them  from  taking 
up  their  abode  in  their  towns,  and  withal,  because 
of  a  report  that  was  newly  raised  at  that  time, 
and  that  indeed  was  not  very  improbable,  viz., 
that  the  poor  people  in  London  being  distressed 
and  starved  for  want  of  work,  and  by  that  means 
for  want  of  bread,  were  up  in  arms  and  had 
raised  a  tumult,  and  that  they  would  come  out 
to  all  the  towns  round  to  plunder  for  bread. 
This«  I  say,  was  only  a  rumour,  and  it  was  very 
wen  it  was  no  more ;  but  it  was  not  so  far  off 
from  being  a  reality  as  it  has  been  thought,  for 
in  a  few  weeks  more  the  poor  people  became  so 
desperate  by  the  calamity  they  suffered,  that  they 
were  with  great  difficulty  kept  from  running  out 
into  the  6elds  and  towns*,  and  tearing  all  in  pieces 
wherever  they  came;  and,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  nothing  hindered  them  but  that  the 
plague  nwcd  so  violently,  and  fell  in  upon  them 
10  forioosTy,  that  they  rather  went  to  the  grave 
by  thousands  than  into  the  fields  in  mobs  by 
tboosands ;  Ibr  in  the  parts  about  the  parishes 
of  St  Sepulchre's,  Cierkenwell,  Cripplegate, 
Bishopsgate,  and  Shoreditcb,  which  were  the 
places  where  the  mob  began  to  threaten,  the 
dlftcQiper  came  on  so  furiously  that  there  died 
m  those  few  parishes,  even  then,  before  the 
plague  was  come  to  its  height,  no  less  than  5961 
people  in  the  first  three  weeks  in  August,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  the  parts  about  Wapping, 
Ratdtfi^  and  Rotherbithe,  were,  as  before  de- 
rcribed,  hardly  tonched,  or  but  very  lightly ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  though,  as  I  said  before,  the 
good  management  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  jus- 
tices did  much  to  prevent  the  rage  and  des- 
peration of  the  people  from  breaking  out  in 
rabbles  and  tnmults,  and,  in  short,  from  the 
poor  plundering  the  rich ;  1  say,  though  they 
did  much,  the  dead-cart  did  more,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  that,  in  five  parishes  only,  there  died  above 
5000  in  twenty  days,  so  there  might  be  pro- 
bably three  times  that  number  rick  all  that 
time,  fbr  some  recovered,  and  great  numbers  fell 
axk  every  day,  and  died  afterwards.  Besides,  I 
most  still  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  the  bills  of 
mortality  said  five  thousand  I  always  believed  it 
was  near  twice  as  many  In  reality,  there  being  no 
room  to  believe  that  the  account  they  gave  was 
right,  or  that,  indeed,  they  were,  among  such 
eoofosioos  as  I  saw  them  in,  in  any  oondiuon  to 
keep  an  exact  account. 

But  to  return  to  my  travdlers :— Here  they 
were  only  examined,  and  as  they  seemed  rather 
coming  from  the  country  than  from  the  city, 
they  foond  tlie  people  easier  with  them  ;  that 
they  talked  to  them,  let  them  come  into  a  pub- 
lic boose  where  the  constable  and  his  warders 
were,  and  gave  them  drink  and  some  victuals, 
wbicfa  greatly  refreshed  and  encouraged  them ; 
and  here  it  came  Into  their  heads  to  say,  when 
they  should  be  inquired  of  afterwards,  not  that 
they  came  from  London,  but  that  they  came  out 
of  Essex. 

To  forward  this  little  fraud,  they  obtained  so 
rnnefa  ^vonr  of  the  constable  at  Old  Ford,  as  to 
tiTe  tiiem  a  certificate  of  their  passing  from 
E«ex  through  that  villi^,  and  that  they  had 
not  been  at  London ;  whict^  though  false  in  the 


common  acceptation  of  London  in  the  country, 
yet  was  literally  true,  Wapping  or  Rateliff  being 
no  part  either  of  the  city  or  liberty. 

This  certificate,  directed  to  the  next  constable 
that  was  at  Hommerton,  one  of  the  hamlets  of 
the  parish  of  Hackney,  was  so  servioeable  to 
them,  that  it  procured  them  not  a  free  passage 
there  only,  but  a  full  certificate  of  health  from  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon  the  constable's 
application,  granted  it  without  much  difficulty ; 
and  thus  they  passed  through  the  long-divided 
town  of  Hackney  (for  it  lay  then  in  severid  sepa^ 
rated  hamlets),  and  travelled  on  till  they  came 
into  the  great  north  road  on  the  top  of  Stamford 
hUl. 

By  this  time  they  began  to  be  w^ary,  and  so 
In  the  back  road  from  Hackney,  a  little  before  it 
opened  into  the  said  great  road,  they  resolved  to 
set  up  their  tent,  and  encamp  for  the  first  night ; 
which  they  did  accordingly,  with  the  addition, 
that,  finding  a  bam,  or  a  buuding  like  a  bam,  and 
first  searching  as  well  as  they  could,  to  be  sure 
there  was  nobody  in  it,  they  set  up  their  tent, 
with  the  head  of  it  against  the  barn ;  this  they 
did,  also,  because  the  wind  blew  that  night  very 
high,  and  they  were  but  young  at  such  a  way  of 
lodging,  as  well  as  at  the  managing  their  tent. 

Here  they  went  to  sleep ;  but  the  joiner,  a 
grave  and  sober  man,  and  not  pleased  with  their 
lying  at  this  loose  rate  the  first  night,  could  not 
sleep,  and  resolved,  after  trying  to  sleep  to  no 
purpose,  that  he  would  get  out,  and  taking  the 
gun  in  his  hand,  stand  sentinel,  and  guara  his 
companions;  so,  with  the  gun  In  his  hand,  he 
walked  to  and  again  before  the  barn,  for  that 
stood  in  the  field  near  the  road,  but  within  the 
hedge.  He  had  not  been  long  upon  the  scout, 
but  tie  heard  a  noise  of  people  coming  on  as  if  it 
had  been  a  great  number,  and  they  came  on,  as 
he  thought,  directly  towards  the  bam.  He  did 
not  presently  awake  his  companions,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  their  noise  growing  louder  and 
louder,  the  biscuit-baker  ealkd  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter,  and  quickly  started 
out  too :  the  other  bein^  the  lame  sail-maker, 
and  most  weary,  lay  still  m  the  tent. 

As  they  expected,  so  the  people  whom  they 
had  heard,  came  on  directlv  to  tne  bam,  when 
one  of  our  travellers  challenged,  like  soldiers 
upon  the  guard,  with  **  Who  comes  there  ?  "  The 
people  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  one  of 
them  speaking  to  another  that  was  behind  them, 
"  Alas  1  alasl  we  are  all  dis^tpointed,"  says  he ; 
"here  are  some  people  before  us;  Uie  bara  is 
taken  up.** 

They  all  stopped  upon  that,  as  under  some 
surprise,  and  it  seems  there  were  about  thirteen 
of  them  in  all,  and  some  women  among  them : 
they  consulted  together  what  they  should  do; 
and  by  their  discourse,  our  travellers  soon  found 
they  were  poor  distressed  people  too,  like  them- 
selves, seeking  shelter  and  safety ;  and  besides, 
our  travellers  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  their 
coming  up  to  disturb  them,  for  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  words,  '*  Who  comes  there  ? "  these 
could  hear  the  women  say,  as  if  frighted,  '*  Do 
not  go  near  them :  how  do  you  know  but  they 
may  have  the  plague  ?  **  And  when  one  of  the 
men  said,  '*  Let  us  but  speak  to  them,**  the  women 
said,  *'  No,  don't  by  any  means ;  we  have  escaped 
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tliM  ftr  bj  tiM  goodiMM  of  God ;  do  not  let  nt 
nm  Into  wicer  now,  vo  beMecib  you." 

Our  trayeUeri  Ibaiid  by  thb  that  they  were  a 
lood  aober  iort  of  people,  and  flying  for  their 
Ihei  aa  ther  were ;  and,  u  they  were  enoonraged 
by'iti  io  John  eaid  to  the  Joiner  hit  comrade, 
**  Let  oa  eneoorage  them,  too,  aa  much  aa  we 
oan."  So  he  called  to  them :  **  Hark  ye^  good 
people,"  aayi  the  Jofaier,  **  we  find,  by  your  talk, 
that  yon  are  flying  from  tfae  eamedreadtfiBl  enemy 
aa  we  arei  Do  not  be  afraid  of  oi,  we  ere  only 
three  poor  men  of  na;  if  yon  are  free  fltmi  the 
diitemper,  yon  riiall  not  be  hurt  by  na ;  we  are 
not  In  the  bom,  but  la  a  little  tent  here  on  the 
ontaide^  and  we  will  remove  for  you ;  we  can  aet 
vp  oar  tent  again  InunediatelT  anywhere  elae." 
And  upon  tUa  a  parley  began  between  the  joiner, 
whoae  name  waa  Richard,  and  one  of  their  men, 
who  aaid  hit  name  wai  Ford. 

/VrdL— And  do  you  aaiare  ni  that  yon  are  all 
aoundmen? 

Bkk, — Nay,  we  are  concerned  to  tell  you  of 
it,  that  you  may  not  be  nneaay,  or  think  vour- 
aetToa  In  danger ;  bat  yon  aee  we  do  not  detire 
TOO  should  pot  yoortdvea  into  any  danger,  and 
therefore,  I  tell  you  that  we  have  not  made  use 
of  the  barn,  ao  we  will  remove  frnm  it,  that  you 
may  be  safe,  and  we  alia 

#bfd!i«*That  is  very  kfaid  and  charitable ;  bat, 
if  we  have  reaaon  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are 
aound  and  free  from  the  visitation,  why  should 
we  make  yoa  remove  now  you  are  settled  In  yoor 
fodgina,  and  it  may  be,  are  laid  down  to  rest? 
We  wfll  go  Into  the  barn,  if  yon  pleaae,  to  rest 
ourselves  awhiloi  and  we  need  not  distorb  you. 

AdL— Well,  bat  you  are  more  than  we  are. 
I  hope  you  will  assure  as  that  you  are  aH  of  you 
sound  too,  for  the  danger  is  aa  great  frooa  you 
to  us  aa  from  us  to  you. 

T>ofd, — BlesMd  be  God  that  aome  do  escape, 
though  it  is  but  few  :  what  may  be  our  portion 
stlB  we  know  not,  but  hitherto  we  are  preserved. 

J?icA.^What  part  of  the  town  do  vou  come 
from?  Waa  the  plagoe  come  to  the  places 
where  von  Uved? 

Font— Ay,  ay.  In  a  moat  frightful  and  terrible 
manner,  or  else  we  had  not  fled  away  as  we  do ; 
but  we  believe  there  will  be  very  few  left  alive 
behind  ua. 

i?tdl.— What  part  do  yon  oome  from  ? 

FordU-We  are  BMat  of  as  of  Crlpplegato 
parish,  only  two  or  three  of  ClerkenweU  parish, 
bat  on  the  hither  sidei 

iUdk.-— How  then  was  It  that  yon  enme  away 
no  sooner? 

\For«IL— We  have  been  away  aome  time,  and 
kept  together  as  well  aa  we  could  at  the  hither 
end  of  Islington^  where  we  got  leave  to  lie  in  an 
old  uninhabited  house,  and  had  some  bedding  and 
convenieneea  of  oar  own  that  we  brought  with 
oa;  bat  the  plague  la  oome  op  Into  IsUagton  too, 
and  a  houoe  nett  door  to  our  poor  dwelling  waa 
Infected  and  shutup^  and  we  came  away  hi  a 
fright. 

IZidl.— And  vrfiat  way  are  yon  going? 

FomE.— As  our  lot  shall  cast  us—we  know  not 
whither— but  God  wiU  gukle  those  that  look  up 
toUhoa. 

They  parleyed  no  further  at  that  time,  but 
came  u  up  to  the  bam,  and  with  some  difficulty 


got  into  it.  There  was  nothing  but  hay  in  the 
bam,  but  it  was  almost  ftiU  of  that,  and  they 
accommodated  themselves  as  well  as  they  cou1(i» 
and  went  to  rest;  but  our  travellers  observed 
that  before  they  went  to  sleep,  an  ancient  man, 
wbo^  it  seems,  waa  father  of  one  of  the  women, 
went  to  pmyer  with  all  the  companv,  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  blessing  and  direction 
of  Providenoe  before  they  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  soon  day  at  tliat  time  of  the  year;  and 
as  Richard  the  joiner  had  kept  guard  the  first 
part  of  the  night,  m  John  the  soidier  relieved  him, 
and  he  had  the  post  in  the  morning,  and  they 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  one  another.  It 
seems,  when  they  left  Islington,  they  intended  to 
have  gone  north,  away  to  Higfagate,  but  were 
stopped  at  Holloway,  and  there  they  would  not 
lettnem  pan;  so  they  crossed  over  the  fields 
and  hills  to  the  eastward,  and  came  out  at  the 
boarded  river,  and  so,  avoidiog  the  town,  they 
left  Homsey  on  the  left  hand,  and  Newington  on 
the  right  hand,  and  came  into  the  great  road 
about  Stamford  hill  on  that  side,  as  the  three 
travellers  had  done  on  the  other  side :  and  now 
they  had  thoughts  of  going  over  the  river  in  the 
marshes,  and  make  forwards  to  Epping  forest, 
where  thev  hoped  they  should  get  leave  to  rest 
It  seems  they  were  not  poor,  at  least,  not  so  poor 
as  to  be  in  want ;  at  least,  they  had  enotign  to 
subsbt  them  modemtoly  for  two  or  three  months, 
when,  as  they  said,  thev  were  in  hopes  the  cold 
weather  would  check  the  infection,  or  at  least 
the  violence  of  it  would  have  spent  itseli^  and 
would  abato,  if  it  were  only  for  want  of  people 
left  alive  to  be  infected. 

This  waa  much  the  fato  of  our  three  travellers, 
only  that  they  seemed  to  be  the  better  famished 
for  travelling,  and  had  it  hi  their  view  to  go  ftr- 
ther  off*;  for,  as  to  the  first,  they  did  not  propose 
to  go  farther  than  one  day's  journey,  that  so 
they  might  have  intelligence  every  two  or  three 
days  how  things  were  at  London. 

Bat  here  our  travellers  found  themselves  under 
an  unexpected  inconvenience,  namely,  that  of 
their  honei  for  by  means  of  the  horse  to  carry 
their  beggage,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
road ;  wliereas,  the  people  of  this  other  band 
went  over  the  fiekls  or  roads,  path  or  no  path, 
way  or  no  wav,  aa  they  pleased;  neither  had 
th^  any  ocoasion  to  pam  tnrough  any  town,  or 
come  near  any  town,  other  than  to  buy  such 
things  aa  th^  wanted  for  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence, and  in  that,  indeed,  they  were  put  to 
much  difficulty ;  of  which  in  its  place. 

But  our  three  travellers  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  road,  or  else  they  must  commit  spoil,  and  do 
the  country  a  great  deal  of  damage  m  breaking 
down  fences  and  gates,  to  go  over  enclosed  fields, 
which  they  were  loath  to  do  if  they  could  help  it 

Our  three  travellers,  however,  had  a  great 
mind  to  jom  themselves  to  this  company,  and 
take  their  lot  with  them ;  and  after  some  dis- 
course, they  laid  askle  their  first  doisn,  which 
looked  northward,  and  resolved  to  follow  tbe 
other  into  Essex ;  so  in  the  morning  thev  took 
up  their  tent»  and  loaded  their  horse,  and  away 
they  travelled  together. 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  passhig  the  ferry 
at  the  river  side,  the  ferryman  being  afiraid  of 
them ;  but  after  some  parley  at  a  distance,  tbe 
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brrymagk  wasoonteiil  to  bring  his  boat  to  a  place 
distaat  from  tha  nsoal  ferry,  and  leave  it  there 
for  them  to  take  it ;  ao  putting  themseWet  over, 
be  directed  them  to  leave  the  boat,  and  he, 
having  another  boat,  said  he  would  fetch  it  again, 
which  it  seems,  however,  he  did  not  do  for  above 
eight  days. 

Here,  giving  the  ferryman  money  beforehand, 
they  had  a  supply  of  victuals  and  drink,  which  he 
broiigbt  and  left  in  the  boat  for  them,  but  not 
without,  as  I  said,  having  received  the  money 
beforehand.  But  now  our  travellers  were  at  a 
great  loss  and  difficulty  how  to  get  the  horse 
over,  the  boat  being  snuUl.  and  not  fit  for  it ; 
and  at  last  could  not  do  it  without  unloading  the 
banage,  and  making  him  swim  over. 

From  the  river  they  travelled  towards  the 
Ibrest ;  but  when  thev  came  to  Walthamstow,  the 
people  of  that  town  denied  to  admit  them,  as  was 
tiie  case  everywhere*  The  constables  and  their 
watchmen  kept  them  off  at  a  distance,  and  pax^ 
leyed  with  them ;  they  gave  the  same  account 
of  themselves  as  before,  but  these  gave  no  credit 
to  what  they  said,«giviog  it  for  a  reason  that  two 
or  three  companies  had  alreadv  come  that  way, 
and  made  the  like  pretences,  but  that  tbey  had 
given  several  people  the  distemper  in  the  towns 
where  they  had  passed,  and  had  been  afterwards 
so  hardly  used  by  the  country,  though  with 
justice  too,  as  they  had  deserved ;  that  about 
Brentwood,  or  that  way,  several  of  them  perished 
in  the  fidda,  whether  of  the  plague,  or  of  mere 
want  and  distress,  tbey  could  not  teU. 

This  was  a  good  reason  indeed  why  the  people 
of  Walthamstow  should  be  very  cautious,  and 
why  they  should  resolve  not  to  entertain  anvbody 
that  they  were  not  well  satisfied  of.  But  as 
Richard  the  ioiner,  and  one  of  the  other  men  who 
parieyed  with  them,  told  them,  it  was  no  reason 
whv  they  should  block  up  the  roads,  and  refuse 
to  let  people  psss  through  the  town,  and  who 
asked  nothing  of  them,  but  to  go  through  the 
street :  that  if  their  people  were  afraid  of  them, 
they  might  go  into  their  houses  and  shut  their 
doOTs,  thev  would  neither  show  them  civility  nor 
tndvifity,  but  go  on  about  their  business. 

The  coQstaUes  and  attendants,  not  to  be  per- 
Boaded  by  reason,  continued  obstinate,  and  would 
hearken  to  nothing ;  so  the  two  men  that  talked 
irith  them  went  badt  to  their  fellows,  to  consult 
what  was  to  be  done :  it  was  very  discouraging 
in  the  whole,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  do  fer  a 
good  while.  But  at  last  John  the  soldier  and 
bbcBit>haker  considering  awhile, — **  Come,**  says 
be,  **  leave  the  rest  of  the  parley  to  me.**  He  had 
sot  appeared  yet,  so  he  sets  the  joiner  Richard 
to  work  to  cut  some  poles  out  of  the  trees,  and 
shape  them  as  like  guns  as  he  could,  and  in  a 
little  time  he  had  five  or  six  fair  muskets,  which, 
St  a  dislance,  would  not  be  known ;  and  about 
the  part  where  the  lock  of  a  gun  is,  he  caused 
them  to  wran  cloth  and  rags,  such  as  they  bad, 
as  soldien  do  in  wet  weather,  to  preserve  the 
locks  of  iheSr  (Hcces  from  rust,  the  rest  was  dis- 
colottied  with  clay  or  mud,  such  as  they  could 
get ;  and  all  tliia  whfle  the  rest  of  them  sat  under 
the  trees  by  his  cUreetion,  in  two  or  three  bodies, 
where  they  made  fires  at  a  good  distance  from 
ooe  another. 

While  this  was  doing,  he  advanced  himself  and 


two  or  three  with  hfan,  and  set  up  their  tent  in 
the  lane,  within  sight  of  the  barrier  which  the 
townsmen  had  made,  and  sent  a  sentinel  just  by 
it  with  the  real  gun,  the  only  ooe  they  had,  and 
who  walked  to  and  fro  with  the  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  so  that  the  people  of  the  town  might 
see  them ;  also  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  gate  in  the 
hedge  just  by,  and  got  some  dry  sticks  together, 
and  kindled  a  fire  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent, 
so  that  the  people  of  the  town  could  see  the  fire 
and  the  smoke,  but  could  not  see  what  they 
were  doing  at  it. 

After  the  country  people  had  looked  upon  them 
very  earnestly  a  great  while,  and,  by  all  that  they 
could  see,  could  not  bnt  suppose  that  they  were 
a  great  many  in  company,  they  began  to  be  un- 
easy, not  for  their  going  away,  but  for  staying 
where  they  were ;  ami,  idbove  all,  perceiving  they 
had  horses  and  arms,  for  they  had  seen  one  horse 
and  one  gun  at  the  tent,  and  they  had  seen  others 
of  them  walk  about  the  field  on  the  inside  of  the 
hedge  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  with  their  muskets, 
as  they  took  them  to  be  shouldered ;  I  say,  upon 
such  a  sight  as  this,  you  may  be  assured  they 
were  aUrmed  and  terribly  fHghtened;  and  k 
seems  they  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peaoe  to 
know  what  they  should  do.  What  the  justice 
advised  them  to  1  know  not,  but  towaids  the 
evening  they  called  ttom  the  barrier,  as  above,  to 
the  sentinel  at  tlie  tent 

"  What  do  you  want?*  says  John.* 

**  Why,  what  do  yon  intend  to  do  ?*  says  the 
constable. 

^  To  do,**  says  John,  **  what  would  you  have 
us  to  do?" 

Qmtt.  Why  don*t  you  be  gone— what  do  you 
stay  there  for? 

jokm.  Why  do  you  stop  us  on  the  king's  high- 
way, and  pretend  to  refuse  us  leave  to  go  on  our 
way? 

Const  We  are  not  bound  to  tell  you  our  rea- 
son, though  we  did  let  you  know  it  was  because 
of  the  plague. 

John.  We  told  you  we  were  all  sound,  and  ftee 
from  the  plague,  wMoh  we  were  not  bound  to 
have  satisfied  you  o^  and  yet  you  pretend  to  stop 
us  on  th»  highway. 

Cotut,  We  have  a  right  to  stop  ft  up,  and  our 
own  safety  obliges  us  to  it ;  besides,  this  is  not 
the  king's  highway,  it  is  a  way  upon  soflbrance ; 
you  see  here  is  a  gate,  and  if  we  do  let  people 
pass  here  we  make  them  pay  toll. 

Johiu  We  have  a  right  to  seek  our  own  safety 
as  well  as  you,  and  you  may  see  we  are  flying  for 
our  lives,  and  it  is  very  unchristian  and  unjust  to 
stop  us. 

Const,  Tott  may  go  back  from  whence  you 
came ;  we  do  not  hinder  you  from  that 

John.  No,  it  is  a  stronger  enemy  than  you  that 
keeps  us  from  doing  that,  or  else  we  should  not 
have  come  hither. 

CJpTut  Well,  you  may  go  any  other  way,  then. 

John.  No,  no :  I  suppose  you  see  we  are  able 
to  send  you  going,  and  all  the  people  of  your 
parish,  and  come  tiirough  your  town  when  we 


*  It  leemi  John  waa  In  the  tent,  but,  hearing  them  call, 
he  Btepa  out,  and,  taking  the  gun  upon  his  ihouder,  talked 
to  them  as  if  he  had  been  the  sentmel  placed  thete  upon 
the  guard  by  tome  officer  that  ma  his  enpeiiar. 
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will ;  but,  sinoe  yon  hATO  stopped  lu  here,  we  are 
content ;  you  see  we  have  encamped  here,  and 
here  wc  will  live :  we  hope  you  will  furnish  us 
with  victuals. 

Canst.  We  furnish  you !  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

John,  Why,  you  would  not  have  ns  starve, 
would  you?  if  you  stop  us  here  you  must 
keep  us. 

CofuU  You  will  be  ill  kept  at  our  mainten- 
ance. 

John,  If  you  stiot  us  we  shall  make  ourselves 
the  better  allowance. 

Qmtt.  Why,  you  will  not  pretend  to  quarter 
upon  us  by  force,  will  you  ? 

Jokn.  We  have  offered  no  violence  to  you  yet ; 
why  do  you  seem  to  oblige  us  to  it?  I  am  an  old 
soldier,  and  cannot  starve ;  and  if  you  think  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  for  want  of  oro- 
visions,  you  are  mistaken. 

Const.  Since  you  threaten  us,  we  shall  take 
care  to  be  strong  enough  for  you :  I  have  orders 
to  raise  the  county  upon  you. 

John.  It  is  you  that  threaten,  not  we :  and, 
since  you  are  for  miichief^  yon  cannot  blame  us  if 
we  do  not  give  you  time  for  it :  we  shall  begin 
our  march  in  a  few  minutes.* 

Const  What  is  it  you  demand  of  us  ? 
John,  At  first  we  desired  nothing  of  you  but 
leave  to  go  through  the  town ;  we  should  have 
offered  no  injury  to  any  of  you,  neither  would  you 
have  had  any  injury  or  loss  by  us.  We  are  not 
thieves,  but  poor  people  in  distress,  and  flying 
from  the  dreadful  plague  in  London,  which  de- 
vours thousands  every  week.  We  wonder  how 
you  could  be  so  unmerciful. 

Const.  Self-preservation  obliges  us. 
John.  What  1  to  shut  up  your  compassion  in  a 
case  of  such  distress  as  this  ? 

Const.  Well,  if  you  will  pass  over  the  fields  on 
your  left-hand,  and  behind  that  part  of  the  town, 
I  wUl  endeavour  to  have  gates  opened  for  you. 

John.  Our  borsemenf  cannot  pass  with  our 
baggage  that  way ;  it  does  not  lead  into  the  road 
that  we  want  to  go,  and  why  should  you  force  us 
out  of  the  road ;  besides,  you  have  kept  us  here 
all  day  without  any  provisions  but  such  as  we 
brought  with  us.  I  think  you  ought  to  send  us 
some  provisions  for  our  reliet 

Const.  If  you  will  go  another  way  we  will  send 
you  some  provisions. 

John.  That  is  the  way  to  have  all  the  towns  in 
the  county  stop  up  the  wavs  agahist  us. 

Qmst.  If  they  all  furnish  yon  with  food,  what 
will  you  be  the  worse  ?  I  see  you  have  tents, 
you  want  no  lodging. 

John.  Well,  what  quantity  of  provisions  wiU 
you  send  us  ? 

Const.  How  many  are  you  ? 
John.  Nay,  we  do  not  ask  enough  for  all  our 
company,  we  are  in  three  companies ;  if  you  will 
■end  us  bread  for  twenty  men  and  about  six  or 
seven  women  for  three  days,  and  show  us  the  way 
over  the  fields  you  speak  of^  we  desire  not  to  put 
your  people  into  any  fear  for  us,  we  will  go  out 
of  our  way  to  oblige  you,  though  we  are  as  free 
from  infection  as  you  are. 

*  This  frightened  the  conttable  and  the  people  that  were 
with  him,  that  they  immediately  dian«d  their  note. 
t  They  had  bat  one  hone  amongat  them.  - 


Const  And  will  you  assure  ns  that  your  other 
people  shall  offer  us  no  new  disturbance  ? 
John.  No,  no ;  you  may  depend  on  it. 
Const.  You  must  oblige  yourself  too,  that  none 
of  your  people  shall  come  a  step  nearer  than 
where  the  provisions  we  send  you  shall  be  set 
down. 
John.  I  answer  for  it  we  will  not* 
Accordingly  they  sent   to  the  place   twenty 
loaves  of  bread,  and  three  or  four  large  pieces  cf 
good  beef,  and  opened  some  gates,  through  which 
they  passed,  but  none  of  them  had  courage  so 
much  as  to  look  out  to  see  them  go,  and,  as  it  was 
evening,  if  they  had  looked  they  could  not  have 
seen  them  so  as  to  know  how  few  they  were. 

This  was  John  the  Soldier's  management.  But 
this  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the  county,  that,  had 
they  really  been  two  or  three  hundred,  the  whole 
county  would  have  been  raised  upon  them  ;  and 
they  would  have  been  scot  to  prison,  or  perhaps 
knocked  on  the  head. 

They  were  soon  mode  sensible  of  this,  for  two 
days  afterwards  they  found  several  parties  of 
horsemen  and  footmen  also  about,  in  pursuit  of 
three  companies  of  men  armed,  as  they  said,  with 
muskets,  who  were  broke  out  from  London,  and 
had  the  plague  upon  them ;  and  that  were  not 
only  spreading  the  distemper  among  the  people, 
but  plundering  the  country. 

As  they  saw  now  the  consequence  of  their  case, 
they  toon  saw  the  danger  they  were  in,  so  they 
resolved,  by  the  advice  also  of  the  old  soldier,  to 
divide  themselves  agshu  John  and  his  two  com- 
rades, with  the  horse,  went  away  as  if  towards 
Waltham ;  the  other  in  two  companies,  but  all  a 
little  asunder,  and  went  towards  Epping. 

The  first  night  they  encamped  all  in  the  Forest, 
and  not  far  off  one  another,  but  not  setting  up 
the  tent  lest  that  should  discover  them  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Richard  went  to  work  with  his  axe 
and  his  hatchet,  and,  cutting  down  branches  of 
trees,  he  built  three  tents  or  hovels,  in  which 
they  all  encamped  with  as  much  convenience  as 
they  could  expect. 

The  provisions  they  had  at  Walthamstow  served 
them  very  plentifully  this  night,  and  as  for  the 
next  they  left  it  to  Providence  ;  they  had  fared 
so  well  with  the  old  soldier's  conduct,  that  they 
now  willingly  made  him  their  leader ;  and  the 
first  of  his  conduct  appeared  to  be  very  good. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  now  at  a  proper 
distance  enough  from  London :  that  as  they  need 
not  be  ImmetUately  beholden  to  the  country  for 
relief,  so  they  ought  to  be  as  careful  the  country 
did  not  infect  them  as  that  they  did  not  infect 
the  country ;  that  what  little  money  they  hod 
they  must  be  as  fnigal  of  as  they  could ;  that  as 
he  would  not  have  them  think  of  offering  the 
country  any  violence,  so  they  mus^  endeavour  to 
make  the  sense  of  their  condition  go  as  far  with 
the  country  as  it  could.  They  all  referred  them- 
selves to  his  direction ;  so  they  left  their  three 
houses  standing,  and  the  next  day  went  away  , 
towards  Epping ;  the  Captain,  also,  for  so  they 
now  called  him,  and  his  two  fellow-travellers,  ; 


*  Here  he  called  to  one  of  his  men,  and  bade  him  order 
Capt  Richwd  and  hia  people  to  march  the  lower  way  oo 
the  fide  of  the  marshes,  and  meet  them  in  the  Forrst; 
which  waa  all  a  iham,  for  they  had  no  CapL  Riehani  <v 
any  such  company. 
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hid  aflde  their  design  of  going  to  Walthun,  and 
all  »cat  together. 

When  they  ciune  near  Eppiiuf  they  halted, 
cboosiog  ont  a  proper  place  in  the  open  forest, 
art  trry  near  the  highway,  but  not  far  out  of  it, 
oD  the  north  s;dc,  under  a  little  cluster  of  low 
pnRard-trees ;  here  they  pitched  their  little  camp, 
ichieh  consisted  of  three  largp  tents  or  huts  made 
of  pdci,  which  their  carpenter,  and  such  as  were 
his  assistants,  cut  down  and  fixed  In  the  ground 
is  a  circle,  binding  all  the  small  ends  together  at 
the  tap«  lod  thickening  the  sides  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  boshes,  so  that  they  were  completely 
ciase  and  warm.  They  had,  besides  this,  a  little 
tnt  where  the  women  lay  by  themselves,  and  a 
hot  to  pat  the  horse  in. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day,  or  next  but 
nsf,  was  market-day  at  Epping,  when  Captain 
Jobs  and  one  of  the  other  men  went  to  market 
aA  boQght  some  provisions,  that  is  to  say,  bread 
and  some  mutton  mod  beef,  and  two  of  the  women 
vest  separately,  as  if  they  had  not  belonged  to 
the  rest,  and  bought  more.  John  took  the  horse 
to  bring  it  home,  and  the  sack  (which  the  car- 
p?Dter  carried  his  tools  in)  to  put  it  in.  The 
urpenter  went  to  work  and  made  them  benches 
ifid  stools  to  sit  on,  such  as  the  wood  he  could 
set  Koold  afford,  and  a  kind  of  a  table  to  dine  on. 

Tbey  were  taken  no  notice  of  for  two  or  tliree 
daji»  but  after  that  abundance  of  people  ran  out 
of  the  town  to  look  at  them,  and  all  the  country 
ns  alarmed  about  them.  The  people  at  first 
teemed  afraid  to  come  near  them,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  desired  the  people  to  keep  off, 
fcr  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  plague  was  at 
Waliham,  and  that  it  had  been  in  Epping  two  or 
tliree  days ;  so  John  called  out  to  them  not  to 
cMDe  oat  to  them, — *•  For,*  says  he,  "  we  are  all 
whole  and  sound  people  here,  and  would  not 
bi\e  yoa  bring  the  plague  among  us,  nor  pretend 
ve  brought  it  among  you. 

After  this  the  parish  officers  came  up  to  them 
iaA  parieyed  with  them  at  a  distance,  and  desired 
tokoow  who  they  were,  and  by  what  authority 
thf  J  prct^ded  to  fix  their  stand  at  that  place. 
Joha  answered  very  frankly,  they  were  poor  dis- 
tressed people  from  London,  who,  foreseeing  the 
Duscry  tbey  should  be  reduced  to,  if  the  plague 
^Tead  mto  the  dty,  had  fled  out  in  time  for  their 
lirn,  and  having  no  acquaintance  or  relations  to 
87  to,  bad  first  token  up  at  Islington,  but  the 
pbgae  being  come  into  that  town,  were  fled  fur- 
ther; and  as  they  supposed  that  the  people  of 
Epping  might  have  refused  them  coming  into 
their  town,  they  had  pitched  their  tent  thus  in 
the  open  field,  and  in  the  forest,  being  willing  to 
^i^ar  all  the  hardships  of  such  a  disconsolate 
!od^p.  rather  than  have  any  one  think  or  be 
afraid  that  they  should  receive  injury  by  them. 

At  6fst  the  Epping  people  talked  roughly  to 
ihffD,  and  told  them  they  must  remove ;  that 
this  was  00  place  for  them ;  and  that  they  pre- 
j^Bded  to  be  sound  and  weO,  but  that  they  might 
» infected  with  the  plague  for  aught  they  knew, 
ttid  Bight  infect  the  whole  country,  and  tbey 
owld  not  suffer  them  there. 
John  argued  veiy  calmly  with  them  a  great 

vhO^aod  told  them,  that  London  was  the  place  by 

*^  they,  that  ia»  the  townsmen  of  Epping  and 

w  the  country  ronnd  them,  subsisted ;  to  whom 


they  sold  the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  out  of 
whom  they  made  the  rent  of  their  farms  ;  and  to 
be  so  cruel  to  the  inhabitants  of  Loudon,  or  to 
any  of  those  by  whom  they  gained  so  much,  was 
very  hard,  and  they  would  be  loth  to  have  it  re. 
membcred  hereafter,  and  have  it  told  how  bar- 
barous, how  unhospitable,  and  how  unkind  they 
were  to  the  people  of  London,  when  they  ficii 
from  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  enemy  in  the 
world;  that  it  would  be  enough  to  make  tho 
namo  of  an  Epping  man  hateful  through  all  the 
city,  and  to  have  the  rabble  stone  them  in  the 
very  streets,  whenever  they  came  so  much  as  to 
market;  that  they  were  not  yet  secure  from 
being  visited  themselves,  and  that,  as  be  heard, 
Waltham  was  already  ;  that  they  would  think  it 
very  hard  that  when  any  of  them  fled  for  fear 
before  they  were  touched,  they  should  be  denied 
the  liberty  of  lying  so  much  as  in  the  open 
fields. 

The  Epping  men  told  them  again,  that  they, 
indeed,  said  they  were  sound  and  free  from  the 
infection,  but  that  they  had  no  assurance  of  it ; 
and  that  it  was  reported,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  rabble  of  people  at  Walthamstow,  who 
made  such  pretences  of  being  sound,  as  they  did, 
but  that  they  threatened  to  plunder  the  town, 
and  force  their  way,  whether  the  parish  officers 
would  or  not ;  that  there  were  near  200  of  them, 
and  had  arms  and  tents  like  Low  Country  sol- 
diers; that  they  extorted  provisions  from  the 
town,  by  threatening  them  with  living  upon  them 
at  free  quarter,  showiug  their  arms,  and  talking 
in  the  language  of  soldiers ;  and  that  several  of 
them  being  gone  away  to  Rumford  and  Brent- 
wood, the  country  had  been  infected  by  them, 
and  the  plague  spread  into  both  those  largo 
towns,  so  that  the  people  durst  not  go  to  market 
there  as  usual ;  that  it  was  very  likely  they  were 
some  of  that  party ;  and  if  so,  they  deserved  to 
be  sent  to  the  county  jail,  and  be  secured  till 
they  had  made  satisfaction  for  the  damage  they 
had  done,  and  for  the  terror  and  fright  they  bad 
put  the  country  into. 

John  answered,  that  what  other  people  had 
done  was  nothing  to  them ;  that  they  assured 
them  they  were  all  of  one  company ;  that  they 
had  never  been  more  In  number  than  they  saw 
them  at  that  time  (which,  by  the  way,  was  very 
true) ;  that  they  came  out  in  two  separate  com- 
panies, but  joined  by  the  way,  their  cases  being 
the  same;  that  they  were  ready  to  give  what 
account  of  themselves  anybody  could  desire  of 
them,  and  to  give  in  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  that  so  they  might  be  called  to  an  account 
for  any  disorder  that  they  might  be  guilty  of; 
that  the  townsmen  might  see  they  were  content 
to  live  hardly,  and  only  desired  a  little  room  to 
breathe  in  on  the  forest  where  it  was  wholesome  ; 
for  where  it  was  not  they  could  not  stay,  and 
wonld  decamp  if  they  found  it  otherwise  there. 

**  But,**  said  the  townsman,  **  we  have  a  great 
charge  of  poor  upon  our  hands  already,  and  we 
must  take  care  not  to  increase  it ;  we  suppose 
you  can  give  us  no  security  against  your  being 
chargeable  to  our  parish  and  to  the  inhabitants, 
any  more  than  you  can  of  being  dangerous  to  us 
as  to  the  infection." 

"  Why  look  you,"  says  John,  "  as  to  being 
chargeable  to  you,  we  hope  wo  shall  not ;  if  you 
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win  relieve  uf  with  proritions  for  our  present 
neoessity,  we  will  be  very  tbankfdl ;  as  we  ail 
lived  without  cliarity  when  we  were  at  home,  so 
we  will  oblige  ourselves  fally  to  repay  you,  if 
God  please  to  bring  us  back  to  our  own  families 
and  houses  in  safety,  and  to  restore  health  to  the 
people  of  London. 

*'  As  to  our  dying  here,  we  assure  yoo,  if  any 
of  us  die,  we  that  survive  will  bury  them,  and 
put  you  to  no  expense,  exoept  it  should  be  that 
we  should  all  die,  and  then,  indeed,  the  last  man, 
not  being  able  toJ>ury  himself,  would  put  you  to 


that  saogle  expense,  which  I  am  persuaded/* 
says  John,  **  he  woidd  leave  enough  behind  him 
to  pay  you  for  the  expense  ot 

**  On  the  other  hand,**  says  John,  **  if  you  will 
shut  up  all  bowels  of  compassion,  and  not  relieve 
us  at  sil,  we  shall  not  extort  anything  by  violence, 
or  steal  from  any  one ;  but  when  what  little  we 
have  is  q>ent,  if  wo  perish  for  want,  God*B  will 
be  done.*' 

John  wrought  so  upon  the  townsmen  by  talk* 
ing  thus  rationally  and  smoothly  to  them,  that 
they  went  away ;  and  though  they  did  not  give 
any  consent  to  their  staying  there,  yet  they  did 
not  molest  them ;  and  the  poor  people  continued 
there  three  or  four  days  longer  without  any  dis- 
turbance. In  this  time  they  bad  got  some  remote 
acquaintance  with  a  victualling-house  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  to  whom  they  called  at  a 
distance  to  bring  some  little  things  that  they 
wanted,  and  which  they  caused  to  be  set  down 
at  a  distance,  and  always  paid  for  .very  honestly. 

During  this  time  the  younger  people  of  the 
town  came  freauently  pretty  near  them,  and 
would  stand  and  look  at  them,  and  sometimes 
talk  with  them  at  some  space  between ;  and  par- 
ticularly it  was  observed,  that  the  first  sabbath- 
day  the  poor  people  kept  retired,  worshipped 
God  together,  and  were  beard  to  sing  psalms. 
^  These  things,  and  a  quiet,  inoffensive  beha. 
viour,  began  to  get  them  the  good  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  people  began  to  pity  them,  and 
speak  very  well  of  them,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  a  very  wet 
rainy  night,  a  certain  gentleman,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  sent  them  a  little  cart  with 
I  twelve  trusses  or  bundles  of  straw,  as  well  for 
,  them  to  lodge  upon,  as  to  cover  and  thatch  their 
huts,  and  to  keep  them  dry.  The  minister  of  a 
parish,  not  far  on,  not  knowing  of  the  other,  sent 
them  also  about  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  white  peas. 

They  were  very  thankful  to  be  sore  for  this 
relief,  and  particularly  the  straw  was  a  very 
great  comfort  to  them ;  for  though  the  ingenious 
carpenter  had  made  frames  for  them  to  lie  in 
like  troughs,  and  filled  them  with  leaves  of  trees, 
and  such  things  as  they  could  get,  and  hod  cut 
all  their  teot-doth  out  to  make  them  coverlids, 
yet  they  lay  damp,  and  hard,  and  unwholesome, 
tin  this  straw  came,  which  was  to  them  like  fea- 
ther-beds ;  and,  as  John  said,  more  welcome  than 
feather-beds  would  have  been  at  another  time. 

This  gentleman  and  the  minister  having  thus 
begun,  and  given  an  example  of  charity  to  these 
wanderers,  others  quickly  followed,  and  they  re- 
ceived every  day  some  benevolence  or  other  from 
the  people,  but  chiefly  from  the  gentlemen  who 
dwelt  in  the  country  round  about;  some  sent 


them  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and  such  household 
things  as  they  gave  notice  they  wanted ;  lome 
sent  them  blankets,  nizs,  and  coverlids;  some, 
earthenware,  aiM  some,  kitchen-ware  for  ordering 
their  food. 

Encouraged  by  this  good  usage,  their  carpen- 
ter, in  a  few  days,  built  them  a  large  shed  or 
house  with  rafters,  and  a  roof  in  form,  and  on 
upper  floor,  in  which  they  lodged  warm,  for 
the  weather  began  to  be  damp  and  cold  in  the 
beginning  of  September;  but  this  house  being 
very  well  thatched,  and  the  sides  and  roof  made 
very  thick,  kept  out  the  cold  well  enough.  He 
made  also  an  earthen  wall  at  one  end,  with  a 
chimnev  in  it,  and  another  of  the  company,  with 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  pains,  made  a  funnel 
to  the  chimney  to  carry  out  the  smoke. 

Here  they  lived  comfortably,  though  coarsely, 
tfll  the  beginning  of  September,  when  they  had 
the  bad  news  to  hear,  whether  true  or  not,  that 
the  plague,  which  was  very  hot  at  Waltham 
Abbey  on  one  side,  and  at  Rumford  and  Brent- 
wood on  the  other  side,  was  also  come  to  Eppiog, 
to  Woodford,  and  to  most  of  the  towns  upon  the 
forest,  and  which,  as  they  said,  was  bronght  down 
among  them  chiefly  by  tbe  higglers,  and  kuch  peo- 
ple as  went  to  and  from  London  with  provisions. 

If  this  was  true,  it  was  an  evident  contradiction 
to  that  report  which  was  afterwards  spread  all 
over  England,  but  which,  as  1  have  said,  1  cannot 
confirm  of  mv  own  knowledge,  namely,  that  the 
market  people,  carrying  provisions  to  the  city, 
never  got  toe  infection,  or  carried  it  Ixlick  into  tbe 
country ;  both  which,  I  have  been  assured,  has 
been  false. 

It  might  be  that  Uiey  were  preserved  even  be- 
yond expectation,  though  not  to  a  miracle,  that 
abundance  went  and  came,  and  were  not  touched, 
and  that  was  much  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
poor  people  of  London,  who  had  been  completely 
miserable  if  the  people  that  brought  provisions 
to  the  markets  had  not  been  many  times  wonder- 
fully preserved,  or,  at  least,  more  preserved  than 
could  be  rcaaonably  expected. 

But  now  these  new  inmates  began  to  be  dis- 
turbed more  effectually,  for  the  towns  about  them 
were  really  infected,  and  they  began  to  be  afraid 
to  trust  one  another  so  much  as  to  go  abroad  for 
such  things  as  they  wanted,  and  this  pinched 
them  very  hard ;  for  now  they  had  Uttle  or  no- 
thing but  what  the  charitable  gentlemen  of  the 
country  supplied  them  with ;  but,  for  their  en- 
couragement, it  happened  that  other  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  who  had  not  sent  them  anything 
before,  began  to  hear  of  them  and  supply  them, 
and  one  sent  them  a  large  pig,  thut  U  to  say,  a 
porker;  another,  two  sheep;  and  another  sent 
them  a  calf;  in  short,  they  had  meat  enough,  and 
sometimes  had  cheese  and  milk,  and  all  such 
things ;  they  were  chiefly  put  to  it  for  bread,  for 
when  the  gentlemen  sent  them  com  they  had  no- 
where to  bnke  it  or  to  grind  it.  This  made  them 
eat  the  first  two  bushels  of  wheat  that  was  sept 
them  in  parched  com,  as  the  braeUtet  of  old  did, 
without  grinding  or  making  bread  of  it. 

At  last  they  found  means  to  carry  their  com 
to  a  windmill  near  Woodford,  where  they  bad  it 
ground ;  and  afterwards  tbe  biscuit-baker  made 
a  hearth  so  hollow  and  dry,  that  he  could  bake 
biscuit  nnkcK  tolGrab'y  well ;  and  thus  they  came 
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iito  a  wdifiiMi  to  Uy9  without  any  aniitanco  or 
iiipplifi  iroai  tbe  towns ;  and  It  waa  wall  they 
<fii  for  the  country  waa  aoon  alter  fully  infected, 
'.ad  about  120  were  laid  to  bftve  died  of  the  dis- 
toaper  in  the  vjl^gea  nev  them,  which  was  a 
terrftle  thing  to  then. 

On  thai  tlMy  called  a  newoonneO,  and  now  the 
umac  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  they  should  lettia 
Martfae«,hotott  the  contrary  several  families 
tf  die|ieorar  sort  of  the  inhabitants  quitted  their 
hMHp,  and  hunt  hnta  in  tbe  forest  after  the  same 
maasr  ss  tbef  bad  done  s  hut  it  was  observed 
ttst  lefsmt  of  thaae  poor  people  that  had  ae  re* 
■rai  had  the  sfcfcijess  even  in  their  huts  or 
DMtbf  i  tbs  reason  oi  whidi  was  plain,  namely, 
Boc  bsoMse  they  removed  mto  the  air,  but  be- 
cMK  thsy  did  not  remove  time  enough,  that 
ii  Is  tsy,  net  ijU  by  soonly  conversing  with  the 
other  psofle,  thoir  nej^bbours,  they  had  the  dis* 

te,  ttd  so  carried  it  about  them  whither  they 
■cat;  «r,  secondly,  boeause  they  were  not  care- 
fol  eooBgh,  ofter  ti/ey  were  safely  removed  o(jt  of 
tbe  tsra^  not  to  oome  hi  again  and  mingle  with 
s^dnnsed  people* 

Bat  be  it  which  of  these  it  will,  when  our  tra- 
vfknbsgan  to  potceive  that  the  plegne  was  not 
a^  ta  the  towns,  bat  oven  in  the  tents  and  huts 
*tbi<mstnear  them,  they  began  then  not  only 
to  be  afrad,  b«t  to  think  of  decamping  and  r»> 
■fvisf ;  far  had  they  stayed,  they  would  have 
boBB  IB  BsaifiMt  danger  of  their  lives. 

k  h  Bit  to  be  wondered  that  they  were  greatly 
iMkbed  at  being  obliged  to  quit  the  place  where 
'Jkt  bsi  been  so  kindly  received,  and  where  tliey 
^  bsca  treated  with  so  much  humanity  and 
f^^ji  but  aeoeasity,  and  the  hazard  of  life, 
■hieh  tksy  came  out  so  far  to  preserve^  prevailed 
•^  ihoB,  and  they  aaw  no  remedy.  John,  bow- 
ever,  thwight  of  a  remedy  for  their  present  oiis- 
^wtma,  Bsmdy,  that  he  would  first  acquaint  that 
mtletaaa  who  waa  their  principal  beneiactor 
"  'b  the  distress  they  were  in,  and  to  crave  his 
i«vtsaee  and  advice. 

Tbe  good  chauitsdiie  gentleman  encouraged 
tfiea  to  qoit  the  plaoe  for  fiaar  tbey  should  be  cut 
^frooi  any  retreat  at  all,  by  the  violence  of  the 
^tttnper;  but  whither  they  should  go  that  he 
insi  wry  hard  to  dvect  them  to.  At  last  John 
t^H  of  him  whether  he  (being  a  justice  of  the 
P«iee)  ceuU  give  them  oertificatea  of  health  to 
•tbcr  jastiocs  whom  they  might  come  before,  tiut 
14.  vhatcvcr  might  be  their  lot,  they  might  not  be 
f«1M!ied  now  they  had  been  alco  so  long  from 
I^odoa.  This  his  worship  ioupediately  granted, 
ud  gave  them  proper  letters  of  health,  and  from 
^ivicc  tbc|  were  at  liberty  to  travel  whither  they 
pieaael 

AttardiBgiy  they  had  a  full  certificate  of  health, 
"ti«iUDj;that  they  had  resided  in  a  village  in  the 
cQQity  sf  Eiiex  BO  long,  that  being  examined  and 
KTbUaitcd  sofikiently,  and  having  been  retired 
^  •&  csoTcrtation  for  above  forty  days,  with. 
^■7  sppcaiaace  of  sickness,  they  were  there- 
at eotsWv  eonduded  to  be  sound  men,  and 
'  "ifbt  be  isKly  entertained  anywhere,  having  at 
4ft  RBoved  rather  for  fear  of  the  plague,  which 
nseaas  into  soeh  a  town,  rather  thu  fbr  hav- 
^  m  sgnsi  of  infeetioB  upon  them,  or  upon 
■■rbdoogiogtotbeau 


With  this  certificate  tbey  removed,  though 
with  great  reluctance ;  «nd  John  jfieliniog  not  to 
go  fieir  from  home,  they  moved  towards  the  marsli  os  ' 
on  the  side  of  Waltham ;  but  here  tUcy  found  a  i 
man,  who  it  seems  kept  a  weir  or  stop  upon  the 
river,  made  to  raise  the  water  for  Uie  barges  ' 
which  go  up  and  down  the  river,  and  he  terrified  i 
them  with  dismal  stones  of  the  sickness  having 
been  spread  into  all  tbe  towns  on  the  river,  and 
near  the  river,  on  the  side  of  Middlesex  and  Hert- 
fordshire ;  that  Is  to  say,  into  .Waltham  Cross, 
Enfield,  and  Ware,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  road, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  go  that  way ;  though  it 
seems  the  man  imposed  upon  tbem,  for  that  the 
thing  was  not  really  true. 

However,  it  terrified  them,  and  they  resolved 
to  move  across  tbe  fbrest  towards  Rumford  and 
Brentwood,  but  they  heard  that  there  were  num- 
bers of  people  fled  out  of  London  that  way,  who 
lay  up  and  down  the  forest  called  Henalt  Forest, 
reaewng  near  Rumford,  and  who,  having  no  sob- 
sistance  or  habitatioa,  not  only  lived  oddly  and 
sufTered  great  extremities  la  the  woods  and 
fields  for  want  of  relief,  but  were  said  to  be 
made  so  desperate  by  thoee  extremitjesi  as  that 
they  oflSered  many  violenoes  to  the  country,  rob- 
bed and  plundered,  and  killed  eattle,  and  the  like  t 
that  others,  buikliog  hots  and  hovels  by  the  road* 
side,  begged,  and  that  with  an  importunity  next 
door  to  demanding  relief;  so  that  the  country 
was  very  uneasy,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take 
some  of  them  up. 

This,  in  the  first  pl^ee,  intimated  to  them  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  find  the  charity  and  kind- 
ness of  the  country,  which  they  had  found  here 
where  they  were  before,  hardened  and  shut  up 
against  them ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  be  questioned  wherever  they  came,  and 
would  be  in  danger  of  violence  from  others  in 
like  cases  as  themselves. 

Upon  all  these  considerations,  John,  their  cap- 
tain, In  all  their  names,  went  back  to  their  good 
friend  and  benefactor,  who  had  relieved  them  be- 
fore, and  laving  their  case  truly  before  him, 
humbly  asked  his  advice  ;  and  he  as  kindly  ad- 
vised them  to  take  up  their  old  quarters  again, 
or  if  not,  to  remove  but  a  little  further  out  of 
the  road,  and  directed  them  to  a  proper  place  for 
them;  and  as  they  really  wanted  some  house, 
rather  than  huts,  to  shelter  them  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  it  growing  on  towards  Michaelmas, 
they  found  an  old  decayed  house,  which  had  been 
formerly  some  cottage  or  little  habitation,  but  was 
so  out  of  repair  as  scarce  habitable,  and  by  the 
consent  of  a  farmer  to  whose  farm  it  belonged, 
they  got  leave  to  make  what  use  of  it  they  could. 
The  ingenious  joiner,  and  all  the  rest  by  his  di- 
rections, went  to  work  with  it,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  made  it  capable  to  shelter  them  all,  in  case 
of  bad  weather,  and  in  which  there  was  an  old 
chimney  and  an  old  oven,  though  both  lying  ^n 
ruins,  yet  they  made  them  both  fit  for  use ;  and  1 1 
raising  additions,  sheds,  and  lean-to's  on  every 
side,  they  soon  niade  the  bouse  capable  to  hold 
them  all. 

They  chiefly  wanted  boards  to  make  window- 
shutters,  floors,  doors,  and  several  other  things ; 
but  as  the  gentleman  above  favoured  them,  and 
the  country  waa  by  that  means  made  easy  with 
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them,  and  aboTe  all,  that  they  were  know'n  to  be 
all  sound  and  in  good  health,  everybody  helped 
them  with  what  they  could  spare. 

Here  they  encamped  for  good  and  all,  and  re- 
solved to  remove  no  more.  They  saw  plainly 
how  terribly  alarmed  that  country  was  ever}- 
where  at  anjrbody  that  came  from  London,  and 
tl^t  they  sliould  have  no  admittance  anywhere 
bat  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  at  least  no  friendly 
reception  and  assistance,  as  they  had  received 
here. 

Now  although  thev  received  great  assistance 
and  encouragement  nrom  the  country  gentlemen 
and  from  the  people  round  about  them,  yet  they 
were  put  to  great  straits,  for  the  weather  grew 
oold  and  wet  in  October  and  November,  and  they 
had  not  been  used  to  so  much  hardship,  so  that 
they  got  colds  in  their  limbs,  and  distempers,  but 
never  had. the  infeetlon ;  and  thus  about  Decem- 
ber they  came  home  to  the  city  again. 

I  give  this  story  thus  at  large,  principally  to 
give  an  account  what  became  of  the  great  num- 
bm  of  people  which  immediately  appeared  in 
the  dty  as  soon  as  the  sickness  abated :  for,  as 
I  have  said,  great  numbers  of  those  that  were 
aUe  and  had  retreats  in  the  country,  fled  to  those 
retreats.  So  when  it  was  increaised  to  such  a 
frightftd  extremity  as  I  have  related,  the  middling 
people  who  had  not  friends  fled  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  Uiey  could  get  shelter,  as  well 
those  that  had  money  to  rdieve  themselves  as 
those  ^t  had  not  Those  that  had  money 
alwavs  fled  farthest,  because  they  were  able  to 
subsist  themselves ;  but  those  who  were  empty 
suflbred,  as  I  have  said,  great  hardships,  and 
were  often  driven  by  necessity  to  relieve  their 
wants  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  By  that 
means  the  country  was  made  very  uneasy  at 
them,  and  sometimes  took  them  up,  though  even 
then  they  scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  them, 
and  were  always  very  backward  to  punish  them, 
but  often  too  they  forced  them  from  place  to 
place  till  they  were  obliged  to  come  back  again 
to  London. 

I  have,  since  my  knowing  this  story  of  John 
and  his  brother,  inquired  and  found  that  there 
were  a  great  manv  of  the  poor  disconsolate  peo- 
ple, as  above,  flea  into  the  country  every  way, 
and  some  of  them  got  little  sheds  and  bams  and 
outhouses  to  live  in,  where  they  could  obtain  so 
much  kindness  of  the  country,  and  especially 
where  they  had  any  the  least  satisfactory  account 
to  give  of  themselves,  and  particularly  that  they 
did  not  come  out  of  London  too  late.  But  others, 
and  that  in  great  numbers,  built  themselves  little 
huts  and  retreats  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
lived  like  hermits  in  holes  and  caves,  or  any  place 
they  could  find;  and  where,  we  may  be  sure, 
they  suffered  great  extremities,  such  that  many 
of  them  were  obliged  to  come  back  again  what- 
ever the  danger  was ;  and  so  those  little  huts 
were  often  found  empty,  and  the  country  people 
supposed  the  inhabitants  lay  dead  in  them  of  the 
plague,  and  would  not  go  near  them  for  fear,  no, 
not  in  a  great  whOe ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  but  that 
some  of  the  unhappy  wanderers  might  die  so  all 
alone,  even  sometimes  for  want  of  help,  as  parti- 
culariy  in  one  tent  or  hut  was  found  a  man 
dead,  and  on  the  gata  of  a  field  just  by  was  cut 
with  his  knife  in  uneven  letters  the  followiog 


words,  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  other 
man  escaped,  or,  that  one  dying  first  the  other 
buried  him  as  well  as  he  could : 
O  mbErY ! 

We  BoTh  ShaLL  DyB, 
WoE,  WoE. 

I  have  given  an  account  already  of  what  I 
found  to  have  been  the  case  down  the  river 
among  the  seafaring  men,  how  the  ships  lay  in 
the  offing,  as  it  is  culed,  in  rows  or  lines,  astern 
of  one  another,  quite  down  from  the  Pool  as  fiir 
as  I  could  see.  1  have  been  told  that  they  lay 
in  the  same  manner  quite  down  the  river  as  low 
as  Gravesend.  and  some  far  beyond,  even  every- 
where, or  in  every  place  where  they  could  ride 
wiih  safety  as  to  wind  and  weather ;  nor  did  1 
ever  hear  that  the  plague  reached  to  any  of  the 
people  on  board  those  ships,  except  such  as  lay 
up  in  the  Pool,  or  as  high  as  Deptford  Reach, 
although  the  people  went  frequently  on  shore  to 
the  country  towns  and  villages,  and  fiumers* 
houses,  to  buy  ft«sh  provisions,  fowls,  pigs, 
calves,  and  the  Uke,  for  their  supply. 

Likewise,  I  found  that  the  watermen  en  the 
river  above  the  bridge  found  means  to  convey 
themselves  away  up  the  river  as  far  as  they 
could  go ;  and  that  they  had,  many  of  them,  their 
whole  families  in  their  boats,  covered  with  tUtt 
and  bales,  as  they  call  them,  and  ftimisfaed  with 
straw  within  for  their  lodging ;  and  that  they  lay 
thus  all  along  by  the  shore  in  the  marshes,  some 
of  them  setUng  up  litUe  tents  with  their  sails,  and 
so  lymg  under  them  on  shore  in  the  day,  and  goin^ 
into  their  boats  at  night ;  and  in  this  manner,  as 
I  have  heard,  the  river  sides  were  lined  with 
boats  and  people  as  long  as  they  had  anything  to 
subsist  on,  or  could  get  anything  of  the  country ; 
and  indeed  the  country  people,  as  well  gentlemen 
as  others,  on  these  and  all  other  occa^ons,  were 
very  forward  to  relieve  them,  but  they  were  by 
no  means  willing  to  receive  them  into  their 
towns  and  houses,  and  ibr  that  we  cannot  blame 
them. 

There  was  one  unhappy  citizen  within  my 
knowledge  who  had  been  visited  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  so  that  his  wife  and  all  his  children  were 
dead,  and  himself  and  two  servants  only  left  with 
an  elderiy  woman,  a  near  relation,  who  had 
nursed  those  that  were  dead  as  well  as  she  could. 
This  disconsolate  man  goes  to  a  village  near  the 
town,  though  not  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and,  finding  an  empty  house  there,  inquires  out 
the  owner,  and  took  the  house.  After  a  few  days 
he  got  a  cart  and  loaded  it  with  goods,  and  car- 
ried  them  down  to  the  house ;  the  people  of  the 
village  opposed  his  driving  the  cart  along,  but 
with  some  arguings,  and  some  force,  the  men 
that  drove  the  cart  along  got  through  the  street 
up  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  there  the  constable 
resisted  them  again,  and  would  not  let  them  be 
brought  in.  The  man  caused  the  goods  to  be 
unloaden  and  laid  at  the  door,  and  sent  the  cart 
away ;  upon  which  they  carried  the  man  before 
a  justice  of  peace,  that  is  to  say,  they  com- 
manded him  to  go,  which  he  did.  The  justice 
ordered  him  to  cause  the  cart  to  fetch  away  the 
goods  again,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  upon  which 
the  justice  ordered  the  constable  to  pursue  the 
carters  and  fetch  them  back,  and  make  them  re- 
load the  goods  and  carry  them  away,  or  to  set 
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tken  in  the  stocks  tUI  they  came  for  further  or- 

(tcrsi  and  if  they  couM  not  6nd  them,  and  the 

nan  woqid  not  consent  to  take  them  away,  they 

'  ttnotM  eanse  them  to  be  drawn  with  hooks  from 

iIk  house-door  and  bamt  in  the  street.  The  poor 

^  c^itmsed  man  upon  this  fetched  the  goods  again, 

bat  with  grieToos  cries  and  lamentations  at  the 

.  kirdiUp  i  his  case.     But  there  was  no  remedy, 

(i  letf^rcsenradoa  obliged  the  people  to  those  seve- 

!  ritics,  whicfa  th^  would  not  otherwise  have  been 

eosctreed  in.     Whether  this  poor  man  lived  or 

'oeA  1  esaoot  tell,  but  it  was  reported  that  he  had 

the  pbgne  opoo  him  at  that  time ;  and  perhaps 

Uk  pe(^  Oi^hi  report  that  to  justify  their  usage 

I  flf  bin ;  bat  it  waa  not  unlikely  that  eitber  he  or 

1  kk  goods*  or  both,   were  dangerous,  when  his 

vkoie  fsadly  had  be«n  dead  of  Uie  distemper  so 

little  a  while  before. 

Ikaowthat  the  iohabitants  of  the  towns  adja- 

J  cist  to  London  were  much  blamed  for  cmelty  to 

'  the  poor  people  that  ran  from  the  contagion  in 

thfir  SAnm,  and  many  very  severe  things  were 

Aoee,  SB  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said ; 

b«  1  eaonot  but  say  also,  that  where  there  was 

nm  for  charity  aiMl  assistance  to  the  people, 

«*lBat  apparent  danger  to  themselves,  they 

■«re  willing  enoogh  to  help  and  relieve  them. 

But  as  every  town  were  indeed  judges  in  their 

MS  oMt,  so  the  poor  people  who  ran  abroad  in 

,  thdr  extremities  were  often  ill-used  and  driven 

'  btet  sgaia  Into  the  town ;  and  this  caused  infl- 

*u  odamatioaa  and  outcries  against  the  conn* 

try  towns,  and  made  the  damonr  very  popular. 

And  yet  more  or  less,  maugre  all  the  caution, 
'  then  vas  aot  a  town  of  any  note  within  ten  (or 
I  bffiere  twenty)  mOes  of  the  city,  but  what  was 
■ore  or  les  mfected.  and  had  some  died  among 
liWB.  1  have  heard  the  accounts  of  several ; 
nch  astbey  were  reckoned  up,  as  follows  :— 

hEofidd         ....    82 

«  Homsey      •        •       •       •    58 

I  Newtngton  -        •        -        -17 

Tottenham  -        .        •        -    42 

,  Edmonton  -        .       ••        •    19 

Barnct  and  Uadly        -        •    43 

St  Albans    -       -        •        -121 

I  Watford       ....    45 

Uxbridge     -        -       -       -  117 

,  Hertford      ....    00 

;  Wsra  .        .        -       -  160 

Hodidon      .        .        .       .    aO 

Waltham  Abbey  -        -        -    23 

Epping        .        •        •        -    26 

I  Dfptford      .        •        -        .623 

I  Greenwich  •        -        -        -631 

Eltham  and  Lusum      -        -    ft5 

I  Croydon      .        -        •        -    61 

Brratwood  ....    70 

Romford      •        .        -        -  109 

Bsrkmg  About    •        -        -  SOO 

I  Braadford  -       -       •432 

i  Kiagstott     •       •       -       -  122 

Stiioes        ....    62 

Chcrtsey     •        •       •        •    IB 

Windsor      .       -        .       -  108 

cumalUs. 

Aattiicr  thing  miglit  render  the  country  more 

*^  with  respeet  to  the  citisens,  and  especially 

H  «uh  rapeet  to  the  poor;  and  this  was  what  I 


hinted  at  before,  namely,  that  there  was  a  seem- 
ing propensity,  or  a  wicked  inclinatioD,  in  those 
that  were  infected  to  infect  others. 

There  have  been  great  debates  among  our  phy- 
sicians as  to  the  reason  of  this :  some  will  have 
it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  it 
impresses  every  one  that  is  seixed  upon  by  it  with 
a  kind  of  a  rage  and  a  hatred  against  their  own 
kind,  as  if  there  were  a  malignity,  not  only  in  the 
distemper  to  communicate  itseli,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  man,  prompting  him  with  evil  wiU,  or  an 
evil  eye,  that  as  they  say  in  the  case  of  a  mod  dog, 
who,  though  the  gentlest  creature  before  of  any 
of  his  kind,  yet  uien  will  fly  upon  and  bite  any 
one  that  comes  next  him,  and  those  as  soon  as 
any  who  have  been  most  observed  by  him  before. 
Otben  placed  it  to  the  account  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
itself  more  miserable  than  others  of  its  own  spe. 
cies,  and  has  a  kind  of  involuntary  wish  that  all 
men  were  as  unhappy  or  in  as  bad  a  condition  as 
itself. 

Others  say  it  was  only  a  kind  of  desperation, 
not  knowing  or  regarmng  what  they  did,  and 
consequently  unconcerned  at  the  danger  or  safety, 
not  only  of  anybody  near  them,  but  even  of  them- 
selves also.  And,  indeed,  when  men  are  once 
come  to  a  condition  to  abandon  themselves,  and 
be  unconcerned  for  the  safety  or  at  the  danger  of 
themselves,  it  cannot  be  so  much  wondered  that 
they  should  be  careless  of  the  safety  of  other 
people. 

But  I  choose  to  give  this  grave  debate  a  quite 
different  turn,  and  answer  it  or  resolve  it  all  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  grant  the  foot.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  say  that  the  thing  is  not  really  so,  but 
that  it  was  a  general  complaint  raised  by  the 
people  inhabiting  the  out 'lying  villages  against 
the  citizens,  to  justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  those 
hardships  and  severities  so  much  talked  of,  and 
in  which  complaints  both  sides  may  be  said  to 
have  injured  one  another ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
citixens  pressing  to  be  received  and  harboured  in 
time  of  distress,  and  with  the  plague  upon  them, 
complain  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  coun- 
try people,  in  being  refused  entrance,  and  forced 
back  again  with  their  goods  and  fomilies ;  and  the 
inhabitants  finding  themselves  so  imposed  upon, 
and  the  citizens  breaking  in  as  it  were  upon  them, 
whether  they  would  or  no,  complain  that  when 
they  were  infected  they  were  not  only  regardless 
of  others,  but  even  willing  to  infect  them ;  neither 
of  which  was  really  true,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
oolonra  they  were  described  in. 

It  is  true  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
fVequeot  alarms  which  were  given  to  the  country 
of  the  resolution  of  the  people  of  London  to  oome 
out  by  force,  not  only  for  reUef,  but  to  plunder 
and  rob,  that  they  ran  about  the  streets  with  the 
distemper  upon  them  without  any  control,  and 
that  no  care  was  taken  to  shut  up  houses,  and 
confine  the  eick  people  from  infectiog  othen; 
whereas,  to  do  the  Londonen  justice,  they  never 
practised  such  things,  except  in  such  particular 
cases  as  1  have  mentioned  above,  and  such  like. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  was  managed 
with  so  much  care,  and  such  excellent  order  was 
observed  in  the  whole  dty  and  suburbs,  by  the 
care  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  by 
the  iustices  of  the  peace,  churehwardens,  &c.  in 


the  oQtports,  tlMt  Loodoo  macf  be  a  pBtteni  to 
all  the  eHiet  in  the  worM  for  the  good  fDvero- 
ment  and  the  escelleiit  order  that  was  every 
where  kept,  even  in  the  tine  of  the  moat  violent 
infection,  and  when  the  people  were  In  the  at* 
most  eonsternation  and  distress.  But  of  this  I 
shall  speali  by  itself. 

One  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  owing 
principally  to  the  pradence  of  the  magistrates, 
and  ou^bt  to  be  mentioned  to  their  honour,  Tis. 
the  moderation  which  they  used  in  the  great  and 
difficult  work  of  shotting  op  of  houses.  It  is  true, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  shutting  up  of 
houses  was  a  great  aubjeet  of  discontent,  and  I 
may  say  inde^,  the  only  subject  of  discontent 
among  the  people  at  that  time ;  for  the  confining 
the  sound  in  the  same  house  with  the  sick  was 
•counted  very  terrible,  and  the  complaints  of 
people  so  confined  were  very  grievous ;  they  were 
heard  into  the  very  streets,  uk!  they  were  some- 
times such  that  called  for  resentment,  though 
oftener  for  compassion  ;  they  had  no  way  to  con- 
verse with  any  of  their  friends  but  out  of  their 
windows,  where  they  would  make  sudi  piteous 
lamentations  as  often  moved  the  hearts  of  those 
they  talked  with,  and  of  others  who,  passing  by, 
heard  their  story ;  and  as  those  complaints  often- 
times  reproached  the  severity,  and  sometimes  the 
insolence,  of  the  watchmen  placed  at  their  doors, 
those  watchmen  would  answer  saucily  enough, 
and  perhaps  be  apt  to  affront  the  people  ^ho 
were  in  the  street  talking  to  the  said  families; 
for  whieh,  or  for  their  ill-treatment  of  the  Kuni- 
lies,  I  think  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  several 
places  were  killed ;  1  know  not  whether  I  should 
say  murdered  or  not,  because  I  cannot  enter  into 
the  piirticular  cases.  It  is  true,  the  watchmen 
were  on  their  duty,  and  acting  in  the  post  where 
they  v^ere  placed  by  a  lawful  authority ;  and  kill- 
ing any  public  legal  oliieer  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  is  always,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  eaUed 
murder.  But  as  they  were  not  anthoriied  by  the 
magistrate's  instructions,  or  by  the  power  they 
noted  under,  to  be  injurious  or  abusive,  either  to 
the  people  who  were  under  their  observation,  or 
to  any  that  concerned  themselves  for  them;  so 
when  they  did  bo,  they  might  be  said  to  act 
themselves,  not  their  ofllee;  to  act  as  private 
persons,  not  as  persons  employed;  and  conse- 
quently, if  they  brought  miscnief  upon  themselves 
by  such  an  undue  behaviour,  thai  misehief  was 
upon  their  own  heads ;  snd  indeed,  they  had  so 
much  (he  hearty  curses  of  the  people,  whether 
they  deserved  it  or  not,  that  whatever  befel  them, 
nobody  pitied  them,  and  everybody  was  apt  to 
say  they  deserved  it,  whatever  it  was,  nor  do  I 
remember  that  anybody  was  ever  punished,  at 
least  to  any  eoosiderable  degree,  far  whatever 
was  done  to  the  watchmen  thai  guarded  their 
houses. 

What  variety  of  stratagems  were  used  to  escape 
end  get  out  of  bouses  thus  shut  up,  by  which  the 
watchmen  were  deceived  or  overpowered,  and 
that  the  people  got  away,  I  have  taken  notice  of 
already,  and  shall  say  no  more  to  that ;  but  I  say 
the  magistrates  did  moderate  and  ease  flimilies 
upon  many  occasions  In  this  ease,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  taking  away  or  suflbring  to  be  re- 
moved the  sick  persons  out  of  such  houses,  when 
they  were  willing  to  be  removed,  either  to  a  pest- 


hoose  or  other  plaees,  and  sometimes  giving  the 
well  penons  fai  the  family  so  shut  up  leave  to  re- 
move upon  information  given  that  they  were  well, 
and  that  they  would  confine  themselves  fai  sach 
houses  where  they  went  so  long  as  should  be  re- 
quired of  them.     The  concern  also  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  supplying  such  poor  taiilies  as 
were  infected ;  I  say,  supplying  them  with  neces- 
saries, as  wen  physic  as  focid,  was  very  great,  and 
in  which  they  (fid  not  content  themselves  with 
giving  the  necessary  orders  to  the  officers  ap- 
pointed, but  the  flJdermen  in  person,  and  on 
horseback,  frequently  rode  to  soeh  honaes  and 
caused  the  people  to  be  asked  at  their  windows 
whether  they  were  duly  attended  or  net ;  aho^ 
whether  they  wanted  anythiog  that  was  neces- 
sary,  and  if  the  officers  had  constantly  carried 
their  messages,  and  fetched  them  ioch  things  as 
they  wanted,  or  not  ?  and  if  they  answered  in  the 
afihmatlve,  all  was  well ;  but  if  they  eomplained 
that  they  were  HI  supplied,  and  thai  the  officer 
did  not  do  liis  duty,  or  did  not  treat  them  oivflly, 
they  (the  officers)  were  generally  lemovod,  and 
others  placed  in  their  stead. 

It  is  tme  sueh  complaint  might  be  unjuat,  and 
if^the  officer  had  such  arguments  to  use  as  would 
convince  the  magistrate  that  he  was  riglit,  and 
thai  the  people  h«i  injured  him*  he  was  oontinued 
and  they  reproved.  Bat  this  part  oauld  not  weU 
bear  a  particular  faiquiry,  for  the  parties  could 
very  ill  be  weU  heard  and  answered  in  the  itreet 
from  the  windows,  as  was  thetcase  then;  the 
magistrates  tlierefore  generally  ebese  to  fisvour 
the  people,  and  remove  the  man,  as  what  aeemed 
to  be  the  least  wrong,  and  of  the  least  iO  conse- 
quenoe ;  seeina,  if  the  watchman  was  injured,  yet 
they  could  easOy  make  him  amends  by  gi^g  him 
another  post  of  the  like  nature ;  but  if  the  fismily 
was  injured,  there  was  no  satisfaction  could  he 
made  to  them,  the  damage  perhaps  beings  irre- 
parable, as  it  concerned  their  lives. 

A  great  variety  of  these  cases  frequently  hap- 
pened between  the  watchmen  and  the  poor 
people  shut  up,  besides  those  I  formerly  men- 
tioned  about  escaping ;  sometimes  the  watchmen 
were  absent,  sometimes  drank,  sometfanea  aaleep 
when  the  people  wanted  them,  and  such  never 
foiled  to  be  punished  severely,  as  faideed  they  de> 
served. 

But  after  all  that  was  or  could  be  done  in  tbeae 
cases,  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  so  as  to  confine 
those  that  were  w^U  with  those  that  were  aick, 
had  very  gT«at  inconveniences  hi  It,  and  acme 
that  were  very  tragical,  and  whieh  merited  to 
have  been  considered  if  there  had  been  room  for 
it ;  but  it  was  authorised  by  a  law,  it  hsul  the 
public  good  in  view,  as  the  end  ehieflv  aimed  at, 
and  all  the  private  kijuries  that  were  done  by  the 
putting  It  id  execution  must  be  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  public  benefit. 

It  is  doubtful  to  this  day  whether,  in  the  whole, 
it  contributed  anything  to  the  stop  of  the  in- 
fection, and,  indeed,  I  cannot  say  It  did;  for  no. 
thing  could  fun  with  greater  ftiry  and  rage  than 
the  infection  did  when  it  was  hi  its  chief  violence ; 
though  the  houses  infected  were  shut  up  aa  ex- 
actly  and  as  effectually  as  it  was  possible.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  If  all  the  lafeeted  persona  were 
eifoctualiy  shut  in,  ao  sound  person  coiM  have 
i  been  infceted  by  them,  heemne  they  oeoisl  not 
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barft  cone  near  them.  But  the  case  was  this, 
snd  I  shall  only  touch  it  here,  namely,  that  the 
hifection  was  propagated  insensibly,  and  by  such 
penoQS  as  were  not  visibly  (nfected,  who  neither 
knew  whom  they  Infected,  nor  whom  they  were 
infected  by. 

A  bouse  in  Whitechapel  was  shot  up  for  the 
like  of  one  infected  maid,  who  had  only  spots, 
aot  the  tokens,  come  out  upon  her,  and  reco- 
Tered;  yet  these  people  obtained  no  liberty  to 
ftir,  neiUier  for  air  or  exerdse,  fortv  days.  Want 
of  breatii,  fear,  anger,  vexation,  and  all  the  other 
gridfii  attending  such  an  injurious  treatment,  cast 
the  mistress  of  the  fiimily  into  n  fever,  and  visi- 
ton  came  into  the  bouse  and  said  ft  was  the 
phgoe,  though  the  physicians  declared  it  was 
not;  however  the  family  were  obliged  to  be^o 
their  quarantiiie  anew,  on  the  report  of  the  vi8i> 
tor  or  examiner,  Uiough  their  former  quarantine 
vinted  but  a  few  days  of  being  finished.  This 
oppressed  tbetn  so  with  anger  and  grief,  and,  as 
before,  straitened  them  also  so  much  as  to  room, 
snd  for  want  of  breathing  and  free  air,  that  most 
of  the  fiimUy  fell  sick,  one  of  one  distemper,  one 
of  another,  chiefly  scorbutic  ailments;  only  one 
I  violent  ciiolic ;  till  after  several  prolongings  of 
their  confinement,  some  or  other  of  those  that 
came  in  with  the  visitors  to  inspect  the  persons 
that  were  ill,  in  hopes  of  releasing  them,  brought 
the  distemper  with  them  and  infected  the  whole 
house,  and  all  or  most  of  them  died,  not  of  the 
plsfoe,  as  really  upon  them  before,  but  of  the 
plague  that  those  people  brought  them,  who 
ihould  have  been  careful  to  have  protected  them 
from  it ;  and  this  was  a  thing  which  frequently 
happened,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  worst  con- 
seooences  of  shntthig  houses  up. 

I  had  about  this  time  a  little  nardship  put  upon 
mc,  which  I  was  at  first  greatly  afflicted  at,  and 
t  «ry  much  disturbed  about,  though,  as  it  proved, 
it  did  not  expose  me  to  any  disaster ;  and  this 
was  being  appointed  by  the  alderman  of  Port* 
>oken  ward  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  houses 
in  tiie  precinct  where  1  lived.  We  had  a  large 
parish,  and  had  no  less  than  eighteen  examiners, 
as  the  order  caJled  us ;  the  people  called  us  visi. 
tors.  I  endeavoured  with  idl  my  might  to  be 
excnsed  fVom  such  an  employment,  and  used 
many  argoment^  with  the  alderman's  deputy  to 
be  excused;  particularly,  I  alleged,  that  I  was 
a^^ainst  shutting  up  housoa  at  all,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  me  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  that  wliieh  was  against  my  judgment, 
and  which  I  did  verily  believe  would  not  answer 
the  end  it  was  intended  lor ;  but  all  the  abate- 
ment  I  could  get  was  only  that  whereas  the 
officer  was  appointed  by  my  lord  mayor  to  con- 
tinue two  months,  I  should  be  obliged  to  hold  it 
but  three  weeks,  on  condition  nevertheless  that 
I  coidd  then  get  some  other  sufficient  house- 
keeper to  serve  the  rest  of  the  time  for  me,  which 
was,  in  short,  but  a  very  small  &vonr,  it  being 
very  difficult  to  get  any  man  to  accept  of  soch 
sa  employment  that  was  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  it 

It  is  true  that  shutting  op  of  houses  had  one 
elect,  which  I  am  sensible  was  of  moment, 
aamely,  It  confined  the  distempered  people*  who 
woold  otbenrise  have  been  both  very  trouble- 
some and  very  dangerous  in  their  running  about 


streets  with  the  distemper  upon  them,  which, 
when  they  were  delirious,  they  would  have  done 
in  a  most  frightful  manner,  and  as  indeed  they 
began  to  do  at  first  very  much,  till  they  were 
thus  restrained;  nay,  so  very  open  they  were, 
that  the  poor  would  go  about  and  beg  at  people's 
doom,  and  say  they  had  the  plague  upon  them, 
and  beg  rags  for  their  sores,  or  both,  or  any- 
thing, that  delirious  nature  happened  to  think  of. 

A  poor  unhappv  gentlewoman,  a  substantial 
citizen's  wife,  was  (if  the  siorv  be  true)  murdered 
by  one  of  these  creatures  in  Aldersgate  street,  or 
that  way.  He  was  going  along  the  street,  raving 
mad  to  be  sure,  and  singing;  the  people  only 
said  he  was  drunk,  but  he  himself  said  he  had 
the  plague  upon  him,  which,  it  seems,  was  true ; 
and  meeting  this  gentlewoman,  he  would  kiss 
her.  She  was  terribly  frightened,  as  he  was  only 
a  rude  feDow,  and  she  ran  from  him,  but  the 
street  being  very  thin  of  people,  there  was  no- 
body near  enough  to  help  her.  When  she  saw  he 
would  overtake  her,  she  turned  and  gave  him  a 
thrust  so  forcibly,  he  being  but  weak,  and  pushed 
him  down  backward;  but  very  unhappily,  she 
being  so  near,  he  caught  hold  of  her,  and  pulled 
her  down  also;  and  getting  up  first,  mastered 
her,  and  kissed  her ;  and  which  was  worst  of  all, 
when  he  had  done,  told  her  he  had  the  plague, 
and  why  should  not  she  have  it  as  well  as  he  ? 
She  was  frightened  enough  before,  being  also 
voung  with  child  ;  but  when  she  heard  him  sny 
he  had  the  plague,  she  screamed  out,  and  feU 
down  in  a  swoon,  or  in  a  fit,  which,  though  she 
recovered  a  little,  yet  killed  her  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  I  never  heard  whether  she  had  the 
plague  or  no. 

Another  infected  person  came  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  citizen's  house,  where  they  knew 
him  very  well.  The  servant  let  him  in,  and  being 
told  the  master  of  the  house  was  above,  he  ran 
up,  and  came  into  the  room  to  them  as  the  whole 
family  was  at  supper :  thev  began  to  rise  up  a 
little  surprised,  not  knowing  whot  the  matter 
was^  but  he  bid  them  sit  still,  he  only  came  to 
take  his  leave  of  them.    They  asked  him,  "  Why, 

Mr ,  where  are  you  going?"    "Going,'* 

says  he,  *'  I  have  got  the  sickness,  and  shall  die 
to-morrow  night.'*  It  is  easy  to  believe,  though 
not  to  describe,  the  consternation  they  were  all 
in,  the  women  and  the  man's  daughters,  which 
were  but  little  girls,  were  frightened  almost  to 
death,  and  got  up,  one  running  out  at  one  door 
and  one  at  another,  some  down  stairs  and  some 
up  stairs,  and,  getting  together  as  well  as  they 
could,  locked  themselves  into  their  chambers  and 
screamed  out  at  the  windows  for  help,  as  if  they 
had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits :  the  mas- 
ter, more  composed  than  they,  though  both 
frightened  and  provoked,  was  going  to  lay  hands 
upon  him  and  throw  him  down  stairs,  being  in  a 
passion,  but  then  considering  a  little  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man,  and  the  danger  of  touching  him, 
horror  seized  his  mind,  and  he  stood  still  like  one 
astonished.  The  poor  distempered  man,  all  this 
while,  beins  as  well  diseased  in  his  brain  as  in  his 
body,  stood  like  one  amazed.  At  length  he  turns 
round  :—•*  Ay,"  says  he,  with  nil  the  seeming 
calmness  imaginable,  ''is  it  so  with  you  all  I  are 
you  all  disturbed  at  me?  Why,  then,  I'M  e'en  go 
home  and  die  there."    And  so  he  goes  imracdi- 
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the  oatparts,  that  LoodoD  nay  be  a  pattern  to 
on  the  eHies  in  the  world  for  the  go«d  gorern- 
ment  and  the  exoeHeiit  order  that  was  every 
where  kept,  even  hi  the  time  of  the  moat  violent 
infection,  and  when  the  people  were  In  the  nt- 
most  comternation  and  distress.  But  of  this  I 
shall  spcftk  by  itself. 

One  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  owing 
principally  to  the  prudence  of  the  magistrates, 
and  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  their  hoooor,  vis. 
the  moderation  which  they  used  hi  the  P^t  sod 
difficult  work  of  shutting  ap  of  houses.  It  is  true, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  shutting  op  of 
houses  was  a  great  «abjeet  of  discootent,  and  I 
may  say  indc«i,  the  only  subject  of  discontent 
among  the  people  at  that  time ;  for  the  confining 
the  sound  in  the  same  house  with  the  sick  was 
•counted  very  terrible,  and  the  complaints  of 
people  so  confined  were  very  grievous ;  they  were 
heard  into  the  very  streets,  and  they  were  some- 
times sueh  that  eaHed  for  resentment,  though 
oftener  for  compassion  ;  they  had  no  way  to  con- 
verse with  any  of  their  friends  but  out  of  their 
windows,  where  they  would  make  such  piteous 
Imsentfttions  as  often  moved  the  hearts  of  those 
they  talked  with,  and  of  others  who,  passhig  by, 
heard  their  story ;  and  as  those  complaints  often- 
times reproachml  the  severity,  and  sometimes  the 
insolence,  of  the  watchmen  placed  at  their  doors, 
those  watchmen  would  answer  saueily  enough, 
and  perhaps  be  apt  to  aifront  the  people  ndio 
were  in  the  street  talking  to  the  said  families; 
for  which,  or  for  their  iH- treatment  of  the  fomi- 
lies,  I  think  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  several 
places  were  killed ;  1  know  not  whether  I  should 
say  murdered  or  not,  because  I  cannot  enter  mto 
the  particular  cases.  It  is  true,  the  watchmen 
were  on  their  duty,  and  acting  in  the  post  where 
they  ivere  placed  by  a  lawful  authority ;  and  kill- 
ing any  publie  legal  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  is  always,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  called 
murder.  But  as  they  were  not  anthoriied  by  the 
magistrate's  instructions,  or  by  the  power  they 
acted  under,  to  be  injnrious  or  abusive,  either  to 
the  people  who  were  under  their  observatioo,  or 
to  any  that  concerned  themselves  for  them ;  so 
when  tliey  did  so,  they  might  be  said  to  act 
themselves,  not  their  oAce;  to  act  as  private 
persons,  not  as  persons  employed;  and  conse- 
quently, if  they  brought  mischief  upon  themselves 
by  sueh  an  undue  behaviour,  that  mischief  was 
upon  their  own  heads ;  and  indeed,  they  had  so 
much  the  hearty  curses  of  the  people,  whether 
they  deserved  it  or  not,  that  whatever  bsfel  them, 
nobody  pitied  them,  and  everybody  was  apt  to 
say  they  deserved  it,  whatever  it  was,  nor  do  I 
remember  that  anybody  was  ever  punished,  at 
least  to  any  eoosiderable  degree,  for  whatever 
was  done  to  the  watchmea  that  guarded  their 
houses. 

What  variety  of  stratagems  were  used  to  escape 
and  get  out  of  beusss  thus  shut  up,  by  which  the 
watchmen  were  deceived  or  overpowered,  and 
that  the  people  got  away,  I  have  taken  notice  of 
already,  and  shalt  say  no  more  to  that ;  but  I  say 
the  magistrates  did  moderate  and  ease  fomilies 
upon  many  occasions  hi  this  case,  and  particu- 
larly ic  that  of  takhug  away  or  sulTefiog  to  be  re- 
moved  the  sick  permia  out  of  such  houses,  when 
they  were  witling  to  be  removed,  either  to  a  pest- 


house  or  other  plaees,  and  sometimes  giving  the 
w^  persons  fn  the  family  so  shut  up  leave  to  re- 
move upon  inibrmation  i^ven  that  they  were  well, 
and  that  they  would  confine  themselves  in  such 
houses  where  they  went  so  long  as  should  be  re- 
qairod  of  them.  The  concern  also  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  supplying  such  poor  families  as 
were  infected ;  I  say,  supplying  them  with  neces- 
saries, as  well  physic  as  food,  was  very  great,  and 
in  which  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
giving  Uie  necessary  orders  to  the  oflleers  ap- 
pohited,  but  the  aldermen  in  person,  and  on  I 
horseback,  frequently  rode  to  sueh  booses  and 
caused  the  people  to  be  asked  at  their  wmdows 
whether  they  were  duly  attended  or  not ;  also, 
whether  they  wanted  anything  that  was  neces- 
sary, and  if  the  officers  had  constantly  carried 
their  messages,  and  fetched  them  such  tilings  as  I 
they  wanted,  or  not  7  and  if  they  aoswered  in  the 
affirmative,  ail  was  well ;  but  if  they  oompUined 
that  they  were  ill  supplied,  and  that  the  officer 
did  not  do  has  doty,  or  did  not  treat  them  civilly,  ; 
they  (the  officers)  were  generally  removed,  and 
others  placed  in  their  stead. 

It  is  true  such  complaiBt  Buglii  be  unjust,  and 
if  the  officer  had  such  arguments  te  use  as  would 
convmce  the  magistrate  that  be  waa  ri^t»  and 
that  the  people  had  faijured  him,  he  was  oontinued 
and  they  reproved.  But  this  part  could  not  well 
bear  a  particulsr  hiquiry,  for  the  parties  could 
very  ill  he  weU  heard  and  answersd  in  the  street 
from  the  windows,  as  was  the«case  then;  the 
magistrates  therelbre  generally  chose  to  fovour 
the  people,  and  remove  the  man,  as  what  seemed 
to  be  the  least  wrong,  and  of  the  least  ill  oonse- 
Quence ;  seeing,  if  the  watchman  was  injured,  yet 
they  could  easOy  make  him  amends  by  giving  him 
another  post  of  the  like  nature ;  but  ifthe  fcunily 
was  injured,  there  was  no  satisfaction  could  be 
made  to  them,  the  damage  perhaps  being  irre- 
parable, as  it  concerned  thdr  lives. 

A  great  variety  of  these  cases  flreq[uently  hap- 
pened  between  the  watchmen  and  the  poor 
people  shut  up,  besides  thoie  I  formerly  men- 
tioned about  escaping ;  sometimes  the  w^chmen 
were  absent,  sometimes  drunk,  sometimes  asleep 
when  the  people  wanted  them,  and  sudi  never 
failed  to  be  punished  severdy,  as  indeed  they  de- 
served. 

But  after  all  that  was  or  coidd  be  done  fai  these 
cases,  the  shutting  up  of  hoiues,  so  as  to  confine 
those  that  were  well  with  those  that  were  sick, 
had  very  gi^t  inconveniences  In  ft,  and  some 
that  were  very  tragical,  and  which  merited  to 
have  been  considered  if  there  had  been  room  for  i 
it ;  but  it  was  authorised  by  a  law,  it  had  the 
public  good  in  view,  as  the  end  chleflv  abned  at, 
and  all  the  private  injuries  that  were  done  by  the 
putting  it  in  execution  must  be  ptit  to  the  ac 
count  of  the  public  benefit. 

It  is  doubtful  to  this  day  whetiier,  in  the  whole, 
it  contributed  anything  to  the  stop  of  the  in- 
fection, and,  indeed,  I  cannot  say  it  did ;  for  no- 
thing could  fun  with  greater  fiiry  and  rage  than 
the  infection  did  when  it  was  in  its  chief  vfolence ; 
though  the  houses  infected  were  shut  op  as  ex- 
actly and  as  efTectually  as  it  was  possible,  Cer. 
tain  it  is,  that  if  idl  the  tnleeted  persons  wore 
effect nally  shut  in,  no  sonnd  person  conM  ha-ve 
been  infSested  by  Ihem,  heesuis  they  cspuid  not 
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hare  coom  near  them.  But  the  case  was  this, 
iDd  I  diall  only  toach  It  here,  namely,  that  the 
inf«ctiaa  was  propa^ted  insensibly,  and  by  such 
pc'noQS  as  were  not  visibly  infected,  who  neither 
imew  whoB  they  infected,  nor  whom  they  were 
iafertHlby. 

A  house  in  Whitechapel  was  shot  ap  for  the 
Mke  of  one  infected  maid,  who  had  only  spots, 
oot  the  tokens,  come  out  npon  her,  and  reco- 
Tffcd;  yet  theae  people  obtained  no  Kberty  to 
iCir,  umbet  for  air  or  exerdse,  forty  days.  Want 
•f  brsath,  fear,  anger,  vexation,  and  all  the  other 
(rrieft  attendlzig  such  an  injurious  treatment,  cast 
ihr  mistress  m  the  fiimily  into  n  fever,  and  visi- 
ton  came  into  the  bouse  and  said  it  was  the 
I%oe.  though  the  phyncians  declared  it  was 
ost ;  lioweTer  the  family  were  obliged  to  be|^n 
fbeir  qoarantioe  anew,  on  the  report  of  the  visi- 
tor or  examiner,  though  their  former  quarantine 
wanted  but  a  few  days  of  being  finished.  This 
oppressed  tbeffl  so  with  anger  and  ffrief,  and,  as 
before,  straitened  them  also  so  much  as  to  room, 
ifld  for  want  of  breathing  and  free  air,  that  most 
of  the  fkmily  fell  sick,  one  of  one  distemper,  one 
ofaaother,  chiefly  scorbutic  afiments;  only  one 
I  TideDt  diolic ;  till  after  several  proloogings  of 
their  eoofinemcnt,  some  or  other  of  those  that 
came  in  with  the  visitors  to  inspect  the  persons 
that  were  ill,  in  hopes  of  releasing  them,  brought 
the  distemper  with  them  and  bfected  the  whole 
hoQie,  and  all  or  most  of  them  died,  not  of  the 
pU^,  as  really  upon  them  before,  but  of  the 
ph^oe  that  those  people  brought  them,  who 
ihonld  have  been  careful  to  have  protected  them 
frotn  it ;  and  this  was  a  thing  which  frequently 
happened,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  worst  con- 
hwoces  of  shutting  houses  up. 

I  had  about  this  time  a  little  hardship  put  upon 
DM*,  which  I  was  at  first  greatly  afflicted  at,  and 
rvrr  much  disturbed  about,  though,  as  it  proved, 
i:  i&l  not  expose  me  to  any  disaster ;  and  this 
was  being  appohnted  by  the  alderman  of  Port- 
*oiea  ward  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  houses 
is  the  precinct  where  I  Uved.  We  had  a  large 
pvish,  and  bad  no  less  than  eighteen  examiners, 
as  the  order  called  us ;  the  people  called  us  visi- 
tom  I  endeawoured  with  idl  my  might  to  be 
eieased  from  such  an  employment,  and  used 
naoy  trgament«  with  the  alderman's  deputy  to 
be  excoMd ;  particularly,  I  alleged,  that  I  was 
aRaiost  shotting  up  housas  at  ail,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  me  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  that  which  was  against  my  judgment, 
sad  which  I  did  verily  believe  would  not  answer 
the  end  it  was  intended  for ;  but  all  the  abate- 
meot  I  could  get  was  only  that  whereas  the 
officer  was  appointed  by  my  lord  mayor  to  con- 
tioae  two  months,  I  should  be  obliged  to  hold  it 
but  three  weeks,  on  condition  nevertheless  that 
I  could  then  get  some  other  sufficient  house- 
keeper to  serve  the  rest  of  the  time  for  me,  which 
was,  in  short,  but  a  very  small  &vour,  it  being 
very  difficult  to  get  any  man  to  accept  of  such 
88  capkmnent  that  was  fit  to  be  entrusted 
withH. 

It  is  true  that  shutting  up  of  houses  had  one 
cfiect,  which  1  am  sensible  was  of  moment, 
Bsaely,  it  confined  the  distempered  people^  who 
woald  otherwise  have  been  both  very  trouble- 
■ooM  and  very  dangerous  in  their  running  about 


streets  with  the  distemper  upon  them,  which, 
when  they  were  delirious,  they  would  have  done 
in  a  most  frightful  manner,  and  as  indeed  they 
began  te  do  at  first  very  much,  till  they  were 
thus  restrained;  nay,  so  very  open  they  were, 
that  the  poor  would  go  about  and  beg  at  people's 
doors,  and  say  they  had  the  plague  upon  them, 
and  beg  rags  for  their  sores,  or  both,  or  any- 
thing, that  delirious  nature  happened  to  think  of. 

A  poor  unhappy  gentlewoman,  a  substantial 
citisen*s  wife,  was  (if  the  sioir  be  true)  murdered 
by  one  of  these  creatures  in  Aldersgate  street,  or 
that  way.  He  was  going  along  the  street,  raving 
mad  to  be  sure,  and  singing ;  the  people  only 
said  he  was  drunk,  but  he  himself  said  he  had 
the  plague  upon  him,  which,  it  seems,  was  true ; 
and  meeting  this  gentlewoman,  he  would  kiss 
her.  She  was  terribly  frightened,  as  he  was  only 
a  rude  feDow,  and  she  ran  from  hun,  but  the 
street  being  very  thin  of  people,  there  was  no- 
body near  enough  to  help  her.  When  the  saw  he 
would  overtake  her,  she  turned  and  gave  him  a 
thrust  so  forcibly,  he  being  but  weak,  and  pushed 
him  down  backward;  but  very  unhappily,  she 
being  so  near,  he  caught  hold  of  her,  and  pulled 
her  down  also;  and  getting  up  first,  mastered 
her,  and  kissed  her ;  and  which  was  worst  of  all, 
when  he  had  done,  told  her  he  had  the  plague, 
and  why  should  not  she  have  it  as  well  as  he  ? 
She  was  frightened  enough  before,  being  also 
voung  with  child ;  but  when  she  heard  him  snv 
he  had  the  plague,  she  screamed  out,  and  fell 
down  in  a  swoon,  or  in  a  fit,  which,  though  she 
recovered  a  little,  yet  killed  her  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  I  never  heard  whether  she  had  the 
plague  or  no. 

Another  infected  person  came  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  citizen's  house,  where  they  knew 
him  very  well.  The  servant  let  him  in,  and  being 
told  the  master  of  the  house  was  above,  he  ran 
up,  and  came  into  the  room  to  them  as  the  whole 
family  was  at  supper :  thev  began  to  rise  up  a 
tittle  surprised,  not  knowing  what  the  matter 
was^  but  he  bid  them  sit  still,  he  only  came  to 
take  his  leave  of  them.    They  asked  him,  '*  Why, 

Mr ,  where  are  you  going?"    "Going," 

says  he,  "  I  have  got  the  sickness,  and  shall  die 
to-morrow  night"  It  is  easy  to  believe,  though 
not  to  describe,  the  consternation  they  were  all 
in,  the  women  and  the  man's  daughters,  which 
were  but  little  girls,  were  frightened  almost  to 
death,  and  got  up,  one  running  out  at  one  door 
and  one  at  another,  some  down  stairs  and  some 
up  stairs,  and,  gettuig  together  as  well  as  they 
could,  locked  themselves  mto  their  chambers  and 
screamed  out  at  the  windows  for  help,  as  if  they 
had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits :  the  mas- 
ter, more  composed  than  they,  though  both 
frightened  and  provoked,  was  going  to  lay  hands 
upon  him  and  throw  him  down  stairs,  being  in  a 
passion,  but  then  considering  a  little  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man,  and  the  danger  of  touching  him, 
horror  seized  his  mind,  and  he  stood  still  like  one 
astonished.  The  poor  distempered  man,  all  this 
while,  being  as  well  diseased  in  his  brain  as  in  his 
body,  stood  like  one  amazed.  At  length  he  turns 
round ;— *'  Ay,"  says  he,  with  nil  the  seeming 
calmness  imaginable,  *'  is  it  so  with  you  all  I  ore 
you  all  disturbed  at  me?  Why,  then,  r.U  e'en  go 
home  and  die  there."    And  so  he  goes  immc&- 
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tainty  of  tbfaigt  by  so  method  bat  that  of  inqakj 
of  the  ne^bboun  or  of  the  fiunfly,  ftnd  oo  that 
we  coald  not  justly  depend,  it  wu  not  poMible 
bat  that  the  oocertainty  of  thit  matter  woald 
remain  as  abore. 

It  It  tnie  masters  of  fiimifics  were  bound  by 
the  order  to  eive  notice  to  the  examiner  of  the 
place  wherein  De  lived,  within  two  hours  after  be 
should  discover  it,  of  any  person  being  rick  in  his 
house,  that  is  to  say,  having  signs  of  the  ibfec- 
tion ;  bttt  they  found  so  many  ways  to  evade 
this»  and  excuse  their  negligence,  that  they  ^Idom 

Eve  th4t  notice  tin  they  bad  taken  measures  to 
ve  every  one  escape  out  of  the  house  who  had 
a  mind  to  escape,  whether  Uiey  were  sick  or 
sound ;  and  while  tliSs  was  so,  H  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was  no  way  to  be 
depended  apon  as  a  sufficient  method  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  infection,  because,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  many  of  those  that  so  went  out  of 
those  infected  houses  had  the  plague  realty  upon 
them,  though  they  might  really  (hiuk  themselves 
sound;  and  some  of  these  were  the  people  that 
walked  the  streets  till  they  fell  down  dead,  not 
that  they  were  suddenly  struck  with  the  distem- 
per, as  with  a  bullet  that  killed  with  the  strolie, 
but  that  tbey  really  had  the  infection  in  their 
blood  long  before,  only,  that  at  it  preyed  secretly 
on  their  ^tals,  it  appMred  not  till  It  seized  the 
heart  with  a  mortal  power,  and  the  patient  died 
in  a  moment,  as  with  a  sudden  fainting,  or  an 
^wpletic  fit. 

i  know  that  some,  even  of  oar  physicians, 
thought,  for  a  time,  that  those  people  that  so 
died  in  the  streets  were  seized  but  that  moment 
they  fell,  as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  a  stroke 
from  heaven,  as  men  are  killed  bv  a  flash  of  light- 
niog;  but  tbey  found  reason  to  alter  their  opinion 
afterward,  for  upon  examining  the  bodies  of  such 
after  they  were  dead,  they  always  either  had 
tokens  upon  them,  or  other  evident  prooft  of  the 
distemper  having  been  longer  upon  them  than 
they  had  otherwise  expecte£ 

This  often  was  the  reason  that,  as  I  have  said, 
we  that  were  examiners  were  not  able  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  infection  being  entered  into 
a  house  till  it  was  too  late  to  shut  it  up,  and 
sometimes  not  till  the  people  that  were  left  were 
all  dead.  In  Petticoat  lane  two  houses  together 
were  infected,  and  several  people  sick ;  but  the 
distemper  was  so  well  concealed,  the  examiner, 
who  was  my  neighbour,  got  no  knowledge  of  it 
tfll  notice  was  sent  him  that  the  people  were  all 
dead,  and  that  the  carts  should  caU  there  to  fetch 
them  away.  The  two  heads  of  the  families  con- 
certed their  measures,  and  so  ordered  their 
matters,  as  that  when  the  examiner  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  appeared  generally  at  a  time, 
and  answered,  that  is,  lied  for  one  another,  or  got 
some  of  the  neighbourhood  to  say  they  were  all  in 
health,  and  perhaps  knew  no  better,  till  death 
making  it  impossible  to  keep  it  any  longer  as  a 
secret,  the  dead  carts  were  called  in  the  night 
to  both  the  houses,  and  so  it  became  public;  but 
whan  the  examiner  ordered  the  constable  to  shut 
up  the  houses,  there  was  nobody  left  in  them  but 
three  people,  two  in  one  house,  and  one  in  the 
other,  juit  dying,  and  a  nurse  in  each  house,  who 
acknowledged  that  they  had  buried  five  before, 
that  the  houses  had  been  infected  nine  or  ten 


days,  and  thai  Ibr  dl  the  rest  of  the  two  fiuoHflles, 
wliidi  srere  many,  they  were  gone,  some  sick, 
some  well,  or  whether  riek  or  wen,  coold  not  be 
knowtL 

In  Hke  manner,  at  another  boose  hi  the  same 
lane,  a  man,' having  his  family  faifected,  but  very 
unwilBng  to  be  shut  up,  when  he  coaki  conceal 
it  no  longer,  shut  up  hiottelf ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
fet  the  great  red  cross  upon  fab  door,  with  the 
words, — *  Loan,  aiva  Msacv  rrow  rs ; '  and  so 
deluded  the  examiner,  who  supposed  It  had  been 
done  by  the  constable,  by  order  of  the  other  ex« 
aminer,  for  there  were  two  examiners  to  every 
district  or  precinct  By  this  means  he  had  free 
egress  and  regress  into  his  house  agahi,  and  oat 
of  it,  as  he  pleased,  notwithstanding  it  was  in- 
fected, till  at  length  his  stratagem  Was  ibond  out, 
and  then  he,  with  the  sound  part  of  his  family 
and  servants,  made  off,  and  escaped;  so  they  were 
not  shut  up  at  oIL 

These  things  made  ft  very  hard,  if  not  fanpos- 
sible,  as  I  have  said,  io  prevent  the  sprea^fine  of 
an  inifection  by  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  unless 
the -people  would  think  the  shutting  up  of  their 
houses  no  grievance,  and  be  so  willing  to  have  it 
clone  as  that  they  would  give  notice  duly  and 
laithiully  to  the  magistrates  of  their  being  infected 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  themselves :  hot  as 
that  cannot  be  elpected  from  them,  and  the  ex- 
aminers  cannot  be  supposed,  as  above,  to  go  into 
their  booses  to  visit  axid  seorch,  all  the  ^od  of 
shutting  up  houses  will  be  defeated,  imd  few 
houses  will  be  shut  up  in  time,  except  those  of 
the  poor,  who  cannot  conceal  It,  and  of  some 
people  who  wiH  be  discovered  by  the  terror  and 
consternation  which  the  thing  put  them  into. 

I  got  myself  discharged  of  the  dangeroos  office 
I  was  in  as  soon  as  I  ccmld  get  another  admitted, 
whom  I  had  obtained  for  a  litUe  money  to 
accept  of  it ;  and  so,  instead  of  serving  the  two 
months,  which  was  directed,  I  was  not  above 
three  weeks  in  it ;  and  a  great  while  too,  con- 
sidering it  was  in  the  month  c^  Augost,  at  which 
time  the  distemper  began  to  rage  with  great 
violence  at  oor  end  of  the  town. 

In  the  execution  of  this  office,  I  could  not  re- 
frain speaking  my  opinion  among  my  neighbours, 
as  to  this  shutting  up  the  people  in  their  bouses, 
m  which  we  Saw  most  evkiently  the  severities 
that  were  used,  though  grievous  In  themselves, 
had  ^so  this  particular  objection  against  them, 
namely,  that  they  did  not  answer  the  en^  as  i 
have  said,  but  that  the  distempered  people  went, 
day  bv  day,  about  the  streets,  and  it  was  our 
uidted  opinion,  that  a  method  to  have  removed 
the  sound  from  the  sick,  in  case  of  a  particaho* 
house  befog  visited,  would  have  been  mndi  more 
reasonable  on  many  accounts,  leaving  nobody 
with  the  sick  persons  but  such  as  should,  on  sncli 
occasions,  request  to  stay,  and  declare  themselvea 
content  to  be  shot  op  with  them. 

Our  scheme  ibr  removfog  those  that  were 
sound  from  those  that  were  stek,  was  only  In  such 
houses  as  were  infected,  and  confining  the  atck 
was  no  confinement;  those  that  eoukl  not  stir 
would  not  complain  while  they  were  in  their 
senses,  and  whfle  they  had  the  power  of  judging  r 
indeed,  when  they  came  to  be  deHrioas  and  KghU 
headed,  then  they  would  cry  out  of  the  cruelty  of 
being  confined ;  but  for  the  removal  of  those  that 
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nvinf  and  delirioos,  and  when  tbey  were  so  they 
would  never  be  pcnmaded  to  keep  in  their  beds 
bat  bj  force ;  and  many  who  were  not  tied  threw 
themaelTes  out  of  windows  when  they  (bund  they 
OMdd  not  get  leave  to  go  oat  of  their  doors. 

It  was  for  want  of  people  conversing  one  with 
another  in  this  time  of  calamity  that  it  was  im- 
p«s»bfe  any  particular  person  could  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  eztraordfaiary  cases  that  oc- 
cnrred  la  dllRerent  fiunilies ;  and,  particulariy,  I 
bdaete  it  waa  never  known  to  this  day  how  many 
people  in  their  deliriums  drowned  themselves  in 
the  Thames,  and  in  the  river  which  ruas  from 
the  marshes  by  Hadiney.  which  we  generally 
caileft  Ware  riTer,  or  Uadmey  river.  As  to  those 
which  were  set  down  in  the  weekly  bill,  they  were 
indeed  few ;  nor  could  it  be  known  of  any  of  those 
viwther  they  drowned  themselves  by  accident  or 
B«t.  Bmt  I  believe  I  might  reckon  up  more  who, 
within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge  or  observa- 
tJoo,  really  drowned  themselves  in  that  year  than 
sic  put  down  in  the  bill  of  all  put  together,  for 
■any  of  the  bodies  were  never  found  who  yet 
irtere  known  to  be  lost ;  and  the  like  in  other  me- 
thods of  self-destruction.  There  was  also  one 
soan  In  or  nbont  Whitecross  street  burnt  himself 
to  denth  in  his  bed.  Some  said  it  was  done  by 
hoBself^  others  that  it  was  by  the  treacherv  of 
toe  anrse  that  attended  him ;  but  that  he  had 
the  piagne  upon  him  was  agreed  by  all. 

H  was  a  raerdiul  disposition  of  Providence 
also,  and  which  I  have  many  times  thought  of  at 
that  lime,  that  no  fires,  or  no  considerable  ones 
at  least,  happened  In  the  city  during  that  year, 
whida,  if  it  bad  been  otherwise,  would  have  been 
tery  dreadful ;  and  either  the  people  must  have 
Wt  theoi  akme  unquenched,  or  have  come  toge- 
ther in  great  erowds  and  throngs,  unconcerned 
ai  the  danger  of  the  Infection,  not  concerned  at 
the  beoses  they  went  Into,  at  the  goods  they 
bandied,  or  at  the  persons  or  the  people  they 
came  among :  but  so  it  was,  that,  exceptuig  that 
m  CHpplegnte  parish,  and  two  or  three  little 
fraptioDB  of  fires,  which  were  presently  extio- 
ginibed,  there  was  no  disaster  of  that  kind  hap. 
pened  In  the  whole  year.    They  told  us  a  story 
of  a  honee  in  a  place  called  Swan  alley,  passing 
from  GoeweU  street  near  the  end  of  Old  street 
tnlo  St  John  street,  that  a  nmily  was  Infected 
there  la  so  terrible  a  manner  that  every  one  of 
the  boose  died ;  the  last  person  lay  dead  on  the 
0oor,  asid,  as  it  Is  supposed,  had  laid  herself  all 
along  to  die  jnst  before  the  fire ;  the  fire.  It  seems, 
had  fallen  Iroin  its  place,  being  of  wood,  and  had 
taken  hold  of  the  boards  and  the  ioists  they  lay 
on,  and  bomt  as  fiur  as  just  to  the  body,  but  bad 
not  taken  hold  of  the  dead  body,  though  she  had 
IftHe  more  than  her  shift  on,  and  had  gone  out  of 
itselC  not  hurting  the  rest  of  the  house,  though  it 
was  a  sBght  timber  house.     How  true  this  might 
be  1  do  not  determine,  but  the  city  being  to  suffer 
severc^f  tlie  next  year  by  fire,  this  year  it  felt  very 
Bttk  of  that  calamity. 

IndMd,  conddering  the  deliriums  which  the 
ageay  threw  people  into,  and  how  I  have  men- 
tioned in  their  madness  when  they  were  alone, 
they  cflki  many  desperate  things,  It  was  very 
ilraage  there  were  no  more  disasters  of  that 


H  has  been  frequently  asked  me^  and  I  cannot 


say  that  I  ever  knew  how  to  give  a  du'ect  answer 
to  it,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  many  Infected 
people  appeared  abroad  in  the  streets,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  houses  which  were  infected 
were  so  vigilantly  searched,  and  all  of  them  shot 
up  and  guarded  as  they  were. 

I  confess  I  know  not  what  answer  to  give  to 
this,  unless  it  be  this,  that  in  so  great  and  popu- 
lous a  city  as  this  is,  it  was  impossible  to  dlKOver 
every  house  that  was  infected  as  soon  as  it  was 
SO,  or  to  shut  up  all  the  houses  that  were  infected ; 
so  that  people  had  the  liberty  of  going  about  the 
streets,  even  where  they  pleased,  unless  they 
were  known  to  belong  to  such  and  such  infected 
houses. 

It  is  true,  that  as  several  physicians  told  mv 
Lord  Mayor,  the  fury  of  the  contagion  was  such 
at  some  particular  times,  and  people  ^ckened  so 
fast,  and  died  so  soon,  that  it  was  impossible, 
and,  indeed,  to  no  purpose,  to  go  about  to  inquire 
who  was  sick  and  who  was  well,  or  to  shut  them 
op  with  such  exactness  as  the  thing  required ; 
almost  every  house  in  a  whole  street  being  in- 
fected, and  in  many  places  every  person  in  some 
of  the  houses ;  and  that  which  was  still  worse, 
by  the  time  that  the  houses  were  known  to  be 
infected,  most  of  the  persons  infected  would  be 
stone  dead,  and  the  rest  run  away  for  fear  of 
being  shut  up,  so  that  it  was  to  very  smaQ  pur- 
pose to  call  them  infected  houses  and  shut  them 
up ;  the  infection  having  ravaged,  and  taken  its 
leave  of  the  house,  before  it  was  really  known 
that  the  family  was  any  way  touched. 

This  might  be  suIBcient  to  convince  any  rea- 
sonable person,  that  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  or  of  any  human  mcUsods  or  po- 
licy, to  prevent  the  spreading  the  infection,  so 
that  this  way  of  shuttmg  up  of  houses  was  per- 
fectly insufficient  for  that  end.   Indeed  it  seemed 
to  have  no  manner  of  public  good  in  it,  equal  or 
proportionable  to  the  grievous  burthen  that  it 
was  to  the  particular  families  that  were  so  shut 
up ;  and  as  far  as  1  was  employed  by  the  public 
in  directing  that  severity,  I  frequently  found  occa- 
sion to  see  that  it  was  incapable  of  answering  the 
end.     For  example,  as  I  was  desired  as  a  vteitor 
or  examiner  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of 
several  families  which  were  infected,  we  scarce 
came  to  any  house  where  the  plague  had  visibly 
appeared  in  the  family  but  that  some  of  the  fit- 
mily  were  fied  and  gone.  The  magistrates  would 
resent  this,  and  ch^ge  the  examiners  with  being 
remiss  in  their  examination  or  inspection ;  but  by 
that  means  houses  were  long  infected  before  it 
was  known.     Now,  as  1  was  in  this  dangerous 
office  but  half  the  appointed  time,  which  was  two 
months,  it  was  long  enough  to  inform  myself  that 
we  were  no  way  capable  of  coming  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  state  of  any  famOy,  but  by 
Inquiring  at  the  door,  or  of  the  neighbours.     As 
for  going  into  every  house  to  searcti,  that  was  a 
part  no  authority  would  offer  to  Impose  on  the 
inhabitants,  or  any  citizen  would  undertake,  for 
it  would  have  been  exposing  us  to  certain  infec- 
tion and  death,  and  to  the  ruin  of  our  own 
(amilies  as  well  as  of  ourselves ;  nor  would  any 
citizen  of  probity,  and  that  could  be  depended 
upon,  have  stayed  in  the  town,  if  they  haid  been 
made  liable  to  such  a  severity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  could  come  at  the  cer- 
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two  last  weeki  in  August  and  in  the  three  fint 
weeki  in  September,  generally  died  in  two  or 
three  days  at  the  farthest,  and  many  the  very 
same  day  they  were  taken ;  whether  the  dog- 
days,  as  our  astrologers  pretended  to  express 
themselves,  the  influence  of  the  dog-star  had  that 
malignant  effect ;  or  all  those  who  had  the  seeds 
of  infection  before  in  them,  brought  it  up  to  a 
maturity  at  that  time  altogether,  I  know  not; 
but  this  was  the  time  when  it  was  reported,  that 
above  9000  people  died  in  one  night ;  and  they 
that  would  have  us  believe  they  more  critically 
observed  it,  pretend  to  say  that  they  all  died 
within  the  space  of  two  hours,  vis.,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  three  in  the  morning. 

As  to  tile  suddenness  of  people  dying  at  this 
time,  more  than  before,  there  were  innumerable 
instances  of  it,  and  I  could  name  several  in  my 
own  neighbourhood;  one  family  without  the 
bars,  and  not  far  from  me,  were  all  seemingly 
well  on  the  Monday,  being  ten  in  family,  that 
evening  one  maid  and  one  apprentice  were  taken 
ill,  and  died  the  next  morning ;  when  the  other 
apprentice  and  two  children  were  touched, 
wherof  one  died  the  same  evening  and  the  other 
two  on  Wednesday ;  in  a  word,  by  Saturday  at 
noon,  the  master,  mistress,  four  children,  and  four 
servants  were  all  gone,  and  the  house  left  entirely 
empty,  except  an  ancient  woman,  who  came  to 
take  charge  of  the  goods  for  the  master  of  the 
family's  broUier,  who  lived  not  fiur  off,  and  who 
had  not  been  sick. 

Many  bouses  were  then  left  desolate,  all  the 
people  being  carried  away  dead,  and  especially 
10  an  alley  &rther  on  the  same  side,  beyond  the 
bars,  going  in  at  the  sign  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
there  were  several  houses  together,  which  (they 
said)  had  not  one  person  left  alive  in  them,  and 
some  that  died  last  in  several  of  those  houses 
were  left  a  little  too  long  before  they  were  fetched 
out  to  be  buried ;  the  reason  of  which  was  not, 
as  some  have  written  very  nntruly,  that  the  living 
were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  but  that  the 
mortality  was  so  great  in  the  yard  or  alley  that 
there  was  nobody  left  to  give  notice  to  the 
buriers  or  sextons  that  there  were  any  dead 
bodies  there  to  be  buried.  It  was  said  (how  true 
I  know  not),  that  some  of  those  bodies  were  so 
corrupted  and  so  rotten,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
cttlty  they  were  carried ;  and  as  the  carts  oonld 
not  come  any  nearer  than  to  the  alley-gate  in  the 
High  street,  it  was  so  much  the  more  difficult  to 
bring  tbem  along;  but  I  am  not  certain  how 
many  bodies  were  then  left.  I  am  sure  that  or- 
dinarily it  was  not  so. 

As  I  have  mentioned  how  the  people  were 
brought  into  a  condition  to  despair  of  life,  and 
abandon  themselves,  so  this  very  thing  had  a 
strange  effect  among  us  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
that  is,  it  made  them  bold  and  venturous,  they 
were  no  more  shy  of  one  another,  or  restrained 
within  doors,  but  went  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
and  began  to  converse :  one  would  say  to  another 
— **  1  do  not  ask  you  how  you  are,  or  say  how  I 
an ;  it  is  certain  we  shall  all  go,  so  His  no  matter 
who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound ;  **  and  so  they  run 
desperately  into  any  place  or  any  company. 

As  it  brought  the  people  into  public  company, 
so  it  was  surprising  how  it  brought  them  to  crowd 
into  the  churches ;  they  inquired  no  more  into 


who  they  sat  near  to,  or  far  fhmi,  what  offenrive 
smells  they  met  with,  or  what  condition  the 
people  seemed  to  be  in,  but  looking  upon  them- 
selves all  as  so  many  dead  corpses,  they  came  to 
the    churches  without  the  least  caution,  and 
crowded  together  as  if  their  lives  were  of  no 
consequence  compared  to  the  work  which  they 
came  about  there ;  indeed,  the  seal  which  they 
showed  hi  coming,  and  the  earnestness  and  affec- 
tion they  showed  in  their  attention  to  what  they 
heard,  made  it  manifest  what  a  value  people 
would  all  put  upon  the  worship  of  God  if  they 
thought  every  oay  they  attended  at  the  church 
that  it  would  he  their  last.     Nor  was  it  without 
other  strange  effects,  for  it  took  away  an  manner 
of  prejudice   at,  or  scrapie  about,  the  person 
whom  they  found  in  the  pulpit  when  they  came 
to  the  churches.     It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
many  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  churches 
were  cut  off  among  others  in  so  common  and 
dreadful  a  calamity ;  and  others  had  not  conrage 
enough  to  stand  it,  but  removed  into  the  country 
as  they  found  means  for  escape ;  as  then  some 
parish  churches  were  quite  vacant  and  forsaken, 
the  people  made  no  scruple  of  desiring  such  dis- 
senters as  had  been  a  few  years  befbre  deprived 
of  their  livings,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  partiament 
called  the  act  of  uniformity,  to  preach  in  the 
churches,  nor  did  the  church  ministers  in  that 
case  make  any  difficulty  in  accepting  their  as- 
sistance ;  so  that  many  of  those  wiiom  they  called 
silent  ministers,  had  their  mouths  opened  on  this 
occasion,  and  preached  pnblidv  to  the  people. 

Here  we  may  observe,  and  I  hope  it  wul  not 
be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  a  near  view  of 
death  would  soon  reconcile  men  of  good  prin* 
cipies  one  to  another,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  our  easy  situation  fai  life,  and  our  putting  theee 
things  fiir  from  ns,  that  our  breaches  are  fo- 
mented, ill  blood  continued,  prejndices,  breach  of 
charity  and  of  christian  union  so  much  kept  nod 
so  far  carried  on  among  us  as  it  is:  another 
plague  year  would  rccondle  all  these  dillbrenoes, 
a  dote  conversing  with  death,  or  with  diseases 
that  threaten  death,  would  scum  off  the  gall 
from  our  tempers,  remove  the  animosities  amoi^ 
us,  and  bring  us  to  see  with  differing  eyes  than 
those  which  we  looked  on  things  with  befbre;  au 
the  people  who  had  been  used  to  join  with  the 
church  were  recoodled  at  this  time  with  the  ad- 
mitting the  dUssenters  to  preach  to  them ;  so  the 
dissenters,  who,  with  an  uncommon  prejodioe, 
had  broken  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  now  content  to  come 
to  thdr  parish  churches,  and  to  conform  to  the 
worship  which  they  did  not  approve  of  before ; 
but  as  the  terror  of  the  Infection  abated,  those 
things  all  returned  again  to  their  less  desirable 
channel,  nnd  to  the  course  they  were  in  before. 

i  mention  this  but  historically,  I  have  no  mind 
to  enter  into  ai^uments  to  move  cither  or  both 
sides  to  a  more  charitabla  compliance  one  with 
another;  I  do  not  sec  that  it  is  probable  such  a 
discourse  would  bo  either  suitable  or  successftil ; 
the  breachea  seem  rather  to  widen,  and  tend  to 
a  widening  further  than  to  closing ;  and  who  an 
I,  that  1  dioidd  think  myself  able  to  influence 
either  one  side  or  other  ?  But  this  I  may  repeat 
I  again,  that  it  is  evident  death  will  recoodle  us 
!  jiil — on  the  other  side  the  grave  we  shall  be  all 


breChica  again ;  In  heaven,  whither  I  hope  we 
■ar  oone  from  all  parties  and  penoaaiona,  we 
ihall  find  neither  prejudice  nor  scrapie;  there 
ve  shall  be  of  one  principle  and  of  one  opinion. 
Whj  we  cannot  be  content  to  |^  hand  in  hand  to 
the  place  where  we  shall  join  heart  and  hand 
srithoat  the  least  hetitation,  and  with  the  most 
complele  harmony  and  affection ;  I  say,  why  we 
canoot  do  ao  here  I  can  say  nothing  to,  ndther 
fhsH  I  say  anything  more  of  it,  but  that  it  re- 
BMiot  to  be  lamented. 

I  ooold  dwell  a  great  while  apon  the  calamities 
of  this  dreadftil  time,  and  go  on  to  describe  the 
objects  that  appeared  among  us  every  day,  the 
drcadfttl  extravagancies  which  the  distraction  of 
lick  peo|^  drove  them  into;  how  the  streets 
began  now  to  be  fuller  of  frightful  objects,  and 
luaiUes  to  be  made  even  a  terror  to  themselves ; 
bet  ailer  I  have  told  you,  as  I  have  above,  that 
oae  man  baing  tied  in  his  bed,  and  finding  no 
ether  way  to  «&iver  himself  set  the  bed  on  fire 
with  his  candle,  which  unhappily  stood  within  bis 
reach,  and  burnt  himself  in  bed ;  and  how  an- 
other, by  the  insufferable  torment  he  bore,  danced 


sad  SUV  naked  in  the  streets,  not  knowing  one 
eestuy  from  anoth^ ;  I  say,  after  I  have  men- 
tioned  these  things,  what  can  be  added  more  ? 
What  can  be  said  to  represent  the  misery  of  these 
times  more  lively  to  the  reader,  or  to  give  him  a 
peifeet  Idea  of  a  more  complicated  distress  ? 

I  most  acknowledge  that  this  time  was  terrible, 
that  I  was  sometimes  at  the  end  of  all  my  reso* 
hrtkni,  and  that  1  had  not  the  courage  that  1 
had  at  the  beginning.  As  the  extremity  brought 
other  people  abroad.  It  drove  me  home,  and,  ex* 
eept  having  made  my  voyage  down  to  Blackwall 
and  Grecnwlchv  as  1  have  related,  which  was  an 
ezennion,  I  kept  afterwards  very  much  within 
doors,  as  I  had  for  about  a  fortnight  before.  1 
have  laid  already  that  I  repented  several  times 
that  I  had  ventured  to  stay  in  town,  and  had  not 
gone  away  with  my  brother  and  his  family,  but  it 
WH  too  lata  for  that  now ;  and  after  I  had  re- 
treated and  stayed  within  doors  a  good  while  be- 
fwe  ny  fanpatience  led  me  abroad,  then  they 
eaOed  me,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  ugly  and  dan- 
S«ons  oOee,  which  brought  me  out  again ;  but 
u  thai  was  expired  while  the  height  of  the  dis- 
temper lasted*  1  retired  again,  and  continued 
doae  ten  or  twelve  days  more;  during  which 
many  dismal  spectaeies  represented  themselves  in 
Biy  view,  cat  of  ny  own  windows,  and  in  our  own 
rtrcet,  as  that  parucolarly  firom  Harrow  alley,  of 
the  poor  ontrageons  creature  who  danced  and 
■mg  in  his  agony,  and  many  others  there  were : 
icaree  a  day  or  night  passed  over  but  some  dis- 
mal thhig  or  other  happened  at  the  ^nd  of  that 
Hsnow  aDey,  which  was  a  place  full  of  poor  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  belonging  to  the  butchers,  or  to 
employ  aienta  depending  upon  the  butchery. 

Soaetiaaes  heaps  and  throngs  of  people  would 
bent  out  of  the  alley,  most  of  them  women, 
■aUng  a  dreadful  damonr,  mixed  or  compounded 
of  lereecbcs,  eryings,  and  calling  one  another, 
that  we  eonid  not  conceive  what  to  make  of  it ; 
ihsoit  aU  the  dead  part  of  the  night  the  dead, 
eart  stood  at  the  end  of  that  alley,  for  if  it  went  in 
if  eoohl  not  well  turn  again,  and  could  go  in  but 
afittle  way.  There,  I  say,  it  stood  to  receive  dead 
bodies ;  and,  as  the  church-yard  was  but  a  little 


way  off,  if  it  went  away  full  it  would  soon  be  back 
again :  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  most  hor- 
rible cries  and  noise  the  poor  people  would  make 
at  their  bringing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  chil- 
dren and  friends  out  to  tbo  cart,  and  by  the  num- 
ber one  would  have  thought  tibere  had  been  none 
left  behind,  or  that  there  were  people  enough  for 
a  small  city  living  in  those  places :  several  times 
they  cried  murder,  sometimes  fire;  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  it  was  all  distraction,  and  the 
complaints  of  distressed  and  distempered  people. 
I  believe  it  was  everywhere  thus  at  that  time, 
for  the  plague  raged  for  six  or  seven  weeks  be- 
yond all  that  I  have  expressed ;  and  came  even 
to  such  a  height  that,  in  the  extremity,  they  be- 
gan to  break  into  that  excellent  order,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  magis. 
tratcs,  namely,  that  no  dead  bodies  were  seen  in 
the  streets,  or  burials  in  the  day  time,  for  there 
was  a  necessity  in  this  extremity  to  bear  with  its 
being  otherwise  for  a  little  while. 

One  thing  I  cannot  omit  here,  and  indeed  I 
thought  it  was  extraordinary ;  at  least  it  seemed 
a  remarkable  hand  of  divine  justice,  viz.  that  all 
the  predictors,  astrologers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
what  they  colled  cimning  men,  conjurors,  and  the 
like,  calculators  of  nativities,  and  dreamers  of 
dreams,  and  such  peopley  were  gone  and  vanished, 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  I  am  veiily 
persuaded  that  a  great  number  of  them  fell  in 
the  heat  of  the  calamity,  having  ventured  to  stay 
upon  the  prospect  of  getting  great  estates;  and 
indeed  their  gain  was  but  too  great  for  a  time, 
through  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  people ;  but 
now  they  were  silent,  many  of  them  went  to  their 
long  home,  not  able  to  foretell  their  own  fate,  or 
to  calculate  their  own  nativities ;  some  have  been 
critical  enough  to  say  that  every  one  of  them 
died ;  I  dare  not  affirm  that ;  but  this  I  must 
own,  that  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them  that  ever 
appeared  after  the  calamity  was  over. 

But  to  return  to  my  particular  observations 
during  this  dreadful  part  of  the  visitation.  I  am 
now  come,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  month  of  Sep« 
tember,  which  was  the  most  dreadful  of  its  kind, 
I  believe,  that  London  ever  saw ;  for  by  all  the 
accounts  which  I  have  seen  of  the  preceding  visi- 
tations  which  have  been  in  London,  noUiing  has 
been  like  it;  the  number  in  the  weekly  bOl 
amounting  to  almost  40,000  from  the  ^!d  of 
August  to  the  26th  of  September,  being  but  five 
weeks :  the  particulars  of  the  bills  are  as  follows, 
viz. 
From  August  the  22d  to  the  29th  -  7,496 
To  the  5th  of  September        •       -    8,252 

To  the  12th 7,690 

To  the  19th 8,207 

To  the  26th 6,460 


88,195 


This  was  a  prodigious  number  of  itself,  but  if 
I  should  add  the  reasons  which  I  have  to  believe 
that  this  account  was  deficient,  and  how  deficient 
it  was,  you  would  with  me  make  no  scruple  to 
believe  that  there  died  above  ten  thousand  a 
week  for  all  those  weeks,  one  week  with  another, 
and  a  proportion  for  several  weeks  both  before 
and  after.  The  confusion  among  the  people, 
eapociaily  within  the  city,  at  that  time  was  inex* 
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two  lait  weeks  in  August  and  in  the  three  firat 
weeks  in  September,  generally  died  in  two  or 
three  days  at  the  farthest,  and  many  the  very 
tame  day  they  were  taken ;  whether  the  dog- 
dayi»  as  our  astrologers  pretended  to  express 
themselves,  the  infiueooe  of  the  dog-star  had  that 
malignant  effect ;  or  all  those  who  had  the  seeds 
of  infection  before  in  them,  brought  it  up  to  a 
maturity  at  that  time  altogether,  I  know  not ; 
but  this  was  the  time  when  it  was  reported,  that 
above  9000  people  died  in  one  night ;  and  they 
that  would  have  us  believe  they  more  critically 
observed  it,  pretend  to  say  that  they  all  died 
within  the  space  of  two  hours,  vis.,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  three  in  the  mortung. 

As  to  tlie  suddenness  of  people  dying  at  this 
time,  more  than  before,  there  were  innumerable 
instances  of  it,  and  1  could  name  several  in  my 
own  neighbourhood;  one  Csmily  without  the 
bars,  and  not  far  from  me,  were  aU  seemingly 
well  on  the  Monday,  being  ten  in  family,  that 
evening  one  maid  and  one  apprentice  were  taken 
ill,  and  died  the  next  morning ;  when  the  other 
apprentice  and  two  children  were  touched, 
wherof  one  died  the  same  evening  and  the  other 
two  on  Wednesday ;  in  a  word,  by  Saturday  at 
noon,  the  master,  mistress,  four  children,  and  four 
servants  were  all  gone,  and  the  house  left  entirely 
empty,  except  an  ancient  woman,  who  came  to 
take  charge  of  the  goods  for  the  master  of  the 
family's  brother,  wlm  lived  not  far  off,  and  who 
had  not  been  sick. 

Many  houses  were  then  left  desolate,  all  the 
people  being  carried  away  dead,  and  especially 
in  an  alley  farther  on  the  same  side,  beyond  the 
hars,  going  in  at  the  sign  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
there  were  several  houses  together,  which  (they 
said)  had  not  one  person  left  alive  in  them,  and 
some  that  died  last  in  several  of  those  houses 
were  left  a  little  too  long  before  they  were  fetched 
out  to  be  buried ;  the  reason  of  which  was  not, 
as  some  have  written  very  untruly,  that  the  living 
were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  but  that  the 
mortality  was  so  great  in  the  yard  or  alley  that 
there  was  nobody  left  to  give  notice  to  the 
buriers  or  sextons  tlwt  there  were  any  dead 
bodies  there  to  be  buried.  It  was  said  (how  true 
I  know  not),  that  some  of  those  bodies  were  so 
corrupted  and  so  rotten,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  were  carried ;  and  as  the  carts  could 
not  come  any  nearer  thui  to  the  alley-gate  in  the 
High  street,  it  was  so  much  the  more  difficult  to 
bring  them  along;  but  I  am  not  certain  how 
many  bodies  were  then  left.  I  am  sure  that  or- 
dinarily it  was  not  sa 

As  I  have  mentioned  how  the  people  were 
brought  into  a  condition  to  despair  of  life,  and 
abandon  themselves,  so  this  very  thing  had  a 
strange  effect  among  us  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
that  is,  it  made  them  bold  and  venturous,  they 
were  no  more  shy  of  one  another,  or  restrained 
within  doors,  but  went  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
and  began  to  converse :  one  would  say  to  another 
«-**  1  do  not  ask  you  how  you  are,  or  say  how  1 
am ;  it  is  certain  we  i^all  all  go,  so  tis  no  matter 
who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound ;  "  and  so  they  run 
desperately  into  any  place  or  any  company. 

As  it  brought  the  people  into  public  company. 
so  it  was  sorprisuig  how  it  brought  them  to  crowd 
into  the  churches ;  they  inquired  no  more  into 


who  they  sat  near  to»  or  far  ftmn,  what  ofl^nfli^e 
smdis  they  met  with,  or  what  conditioii  the 
people  seemed  to  be  in,  but  looking  upon  thetn- 
selvcs  all  as  so  many  dead  coipscs.  they  came  to 
the  churches  without  the  least  cautioii,  mnd 
crowded  together  as  if  their  lives  were  of  no 
consequence  compwed  to  the  work  which  they 
came  about  thc»re ;  indeed,  the  seal  which  they 
showed  in  coming,  and  the  earnestness  and  aflfec- 
tion  they  showed  in  their  attention  to  wliat  they 
heard,  made  it  manifest  what  a  value  people 
would  all  put  upon  the  worship  of  God  U  they 
thought  every  oay  thev  attended  at  the  church 
that  it  would  be  their  last.  Nor  was  it  witboot 
other  strange  effects,  for  it  took  away  all  manner 
of  prejudice  at,  or  scruple  about,  tiie  person 
whom  they  found  in  the  pulpit  when  they  came 
to  the  churches.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
many  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  churches 
were  cut  off  among  others  in  so  common  and 
dreadful  a  calamity;  and  others  had  not  courage 
enough  to  stand  it,  but  removed  into  the  country 
as  they  found  means  for  escape ;  as  then  some 
parish  churches  were  quite  vacant  and  forsaken, 
the  people  made  no  scruple  of  denting  such  dis- 
senters as  had  been  a  few  years  before  deprived 
of  their  livings,  by  virtue  ii  an  act  of  parliament 
called  the  act  of  uniformity,  to  preach  in  the 
churches,  nor  did  the  church  ministers  in  that 
case  make  any  difficulty  in  accepting  their  as-  j 
sistance ;  so  that  many  of  those  wliom  they  called 
silent  ministers,  had  their  mouths  opened  on  this 
occasion,  and  preached  publidv  to  the  people. 

Here  we  may  observe,  and  I  hope  it  wul  not 
be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  a  near  view  of 
death  would  soon  reconcile  men  of  good  prin- 
ciples one  to  another,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  our  easy  situation  in  life,  and  our  putting  these    . 
things  for  from  us,  that  our  breaches  are  fo-    ' 
mented,  ill  blood  continued,  prejudices,  breach  of 
charity  and  of  christian  union  so  much  kept  and 
so  far  carried  on  among  us  as  it  is:  another 
plague  year  would  reconcile  all  these  differences, 
a  close  conversing  with  death,  or  with  diseases 
that  threaten  death,  would  scum  off  the  gall 
from  our  tempers,  remove  tlie  animosities  among 
us,  and  bring  us  to  see  with  differing  eyes  than 
those  which  we  looked  on  things  wiUi  before;  au 
the  people  who  had  been  used  to  join  with  the     J 
church  were  reconciled  at  this  time  with  the  ad- 
mittmg  the  dissenters  to  preach  to  them ;  so  the 
dissenters,  who,  with  an  uncommon  prejudice, 
had   broken   off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  now  content  to  come 
to  their  parish  churches,  and  to  conform  to  the 
worship  which  they  did  not  approve  of  before ; 
but  as  the  terror  of  the  infection  abated,  those 
thin^  all  returned  again  to  their  less  denrsble 
chfuinel.  nnd  to  the  course  they  were  in  before. 

I  mention  this  but  historically,  I  have  no  mind 
to  enter  into  arguments  to  move  either  or  both 
sides  to  a  more  charitable  compliance  one  with 
another ;  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  probable  inch  a 
discourse  would  bo  either  suitable  or  succenful ; 
the  breaches  seem  rather  to  widen,  and  tend  to 
R  widening  further  than  to  closing ;  and  who  an 
I,  that  I  &ou]d  think  myself  able  to  inSuence 
either  one  side  or  other  ?  But  this  I  may  repeat 
again,  that  it  is  evident  death  will  reconcile  ai 
all — on  the  other  side  the  grave  we  shall  be  all 
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9  in  heavMi,  whither  I  hope  we 
all  parties  and  pentiasioiifl,  we 
neither  prejndiee  nor  fcmple;  there 
be  of  one  prineipie  and  of  ooe  opinion. 
Why  we  eaaaet  be  content  to  |^  hand  in  hand  to 
She  plaee  where  we  shall  join  heart  and  hand 
witlmit  the  least  hesitation,  and  with  the  most 
banaoiiy  and  affection ;  I  say,  why  we 
do  so  here  1  can  say  nothing  to,  neither 
shall  I  say  anything  more  of  it,  but  that  it  re- 
»«{■•  to  he  laaaeatcd. 

1  cooid  dwell  a  great  while  upon  the  calamities 
of  tibia  dreadftil  time,  and  go  on  to  describe  the 
objcelt  that  appeared  among  us  eTery  day,  the 

which  the  distraction  of 
people  drove  them  into;  how  the  streets 
M>w  to  be  fuller  of  frightful  objects,  and 
to  be  made  even  a  terror  to  themselves ; 
bat  after  I  have  told  you,  as  I  have  above,  that 
one  saao  being  tied  in  his  bed,  and  finding  no 
olber  wmy  to  <Miver  himself  set  the  bed  on  fire 
with  hie  candle,  which  unhappily  stood  within  his 
reach,  and  burnt  himself  in  bed ;  and  how  an* 
r,  by  the  insollbrable  torment  he  borei  danced 
~  in  the  streets,  not  knowing  one 


another ;  I  say,  alter  I  have  men- 
tbeie  things,  what  can  be  added  more  ? 
ian  be  said  to  represent  the  misery  of  these 
■ore  lively  to  the  reader,  or  to  give  him  a 
perfect  Uea  of  a  more  complicated  distreu  ? 

I  aaoat  n^nowledge  that  this  time  was  terrible, 
that  1  wns  sometimes  at  the  end  of  all  my  reso- 
hsUsna.  and  thai  I  had  not  the  courage  that  I 
had  aft  the  beginning.  As  the  extremity  brought 
other  people  abroad,  it  drove  me  home,  and,  ex- 
eept  hnving  made  my  voyage  down  to  Black  wall 
nd  Greenwich,  as  1  liave  related,  which  was  an 
cxcnnkMip  I  kept  afterwards  wery  much  within 
doora,  aa  1  had  for  about  a  fortnight  before.  I 
Ihvc  aaid  already  that  1  repented  several  times 
that  I  had  wntored  to  stay  in  town,  and  had  not 
gone  awny  with  my  brother  and  his  family,  but  it 
wM  toe  late  for  ^t  now  ;  and  after  I  had  re- 
trcnted  and  stayed  within  doors  a  good  while  be* 
fore  my  Impatienee  led  me  abroad,  then  they 
ne,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  ugly  and  dan- 
eAoe.  which  brought  me  out  again ;  but 
that  was  expired  while  the  height  of  the  dis- 
lasted,  I  fetired  again,  and  continued 
ten  or  twelve  days  more;  during  which 
aaay  dfomal  spectacles  represented  themseWes  in 
ay  view,  out  of  my  own  windows,  and  in  our  own 
street,  as  that  particnlarly  from  Harrow  alley,  of 
the  poor  ontrageons  creature  who  danced  and 
■Bi^  In  his  agony,  and  many  others  there  were: 
searoe  a  day  or  night  passed  over  but  some  dis* 
■Ml  thing  or  other  happened  at  the  tod  of  that 
Harrow  alley,  which  was  a  place  full  of  poor  peo- 
ple, aost  of  them  belonging  to  the  butchers,  or  to 
employnients  dependhig  upon  the  butchery. 

Sometimes  heaps  and  throngs  of  people  would 
bvrst  ont  of  the  alley,  most  of  them  women, 
makfag  n  drendfol  clamour,  mixed  or  compounded 
of  screeches,  cryings,  and  calling  one  another, 
that  we  eooki  not  oonoeive  what  to  make  of  it ; 
almost  all  the  dead  part  of  the  night  the  dead. 
cart  stood  at  the  end  of  that  alley,  for  if  it  went  In 
it  eonid  not  well  turn  agsin,  and  could  go  in  but 
a  Ittle  way.  There,  I  say,  it  stood  to  receive  dead 
and,  as  the  chinch-yard  was  but  a  little 
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way  off.  If  it  went  away  full  it  would  soon  be  back 
again :  it  is  hnpossible  to  describe  the  most  hor- 
rible cries  and  noise  the  poor  people  would  make 
at  their  bringing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  chil- 
dren and  friends  out  to  the  cart,  and  by  the  num- 
ber ooe  would  have  thought  there  had  been  none 
left  behind,  or  that  there  were  people  enough  for 
a  small  city  living  in  those  places :  several  times 
they  cried  murder,  sometimes  fire ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  it  was  all  distraction,  and  the 
complaints  of  distressed  and  distempered  people. 
I  believe  it  was  everywhere  thus  at  thtU  time, 
for  the  plague  raged  for  six  or  seven  weeks  be* 
yood  aU  that  I  have  expressed ;  and  came  even 
to  such  a  height  that,  in  the  extremity,  they  be- 
gan to  break  into  that  excellent  order,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  magis- 
trates, namely,  that  no  dead  bodies  were  seen  in 
the  streets,  or  burials  In  the  day  time,  for  there 
was  a  necessity  in  this  extremity  to  bear  with  its 
being  otherwise  for  a  little  while. 

One  thing  I  cannot  omit  here,  and  indeed  I 
thought  it  was  extraordinary ;  at  least  it  seemed 
a  remarkable  hand  of  divine  justice,  viz.  that  all 
the  predictors,  astrologers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
what  they  colled  cunning  men,  conjurors,  and  the 
like,  calculators  of  nativities,  and  dreamers  of 
dreama,  and  such  people,  were  gone  and  vanished, 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  a  great  number  of  them  fell  in 
ihe  heat  of  the  calamity,  having  ventured  to  stay 
upon  the  prospect  of  getting  great  estates ;  and 
indeed  their  gain  was  but  too  great  for  a  time, 
through  the  madness  and  folly  of  tbe  people ;  but 
now  they  were  silent,  many  of  them  went  to  their 
long  home,  not  able  to  foretell  their  own  fate,  or 
to  calculate  their  own  nativities ;  some  have  been 
critical  enough  to  say  that  every  one  of  them 
died :  I  dare  not  affirm  that ;  but  this  I  must 
own,  that  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them  that  ever 
appeared  after  the  calamity  was  over. 

but  to  return  to  my  particular  observations 
during  this  dreadful  part  of  tlie  visitation.  I  am 
now  come,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember,  which  was  the  most  dreadful  of  its  kind, 
I  believe,  that  London  ever  saw ;  for  by  all  the 
accounts  which  1  have  seen  of  the  preceding  visi- 
tations which  have  been  in  London,  noUiing  has 
been  like  It;  the  number  in  the  weekly  bill 
amounting  to  almost  40,000  from  the  ^d  of 
August  to  the  26th  of  September,  being  but  five 
weeks :  the  particulars  of  the  bills  are  as  follows, 
viz. 

From  August  the  22d  to  the  29th  -    7,496 
To  the  5th  of  September        -       -    8,252 

To  the  12th 7,690 

To  the  19th 8,297 

To  the  26th 6,460 
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This  was  a  prodigious  number  of  itself,  but  if 
I  should  add  the  reasons  which  1  have  to  believe 
that  this  account  was  deficient,  and  how  deficient 
it  was,  you  would  with  roe  make  no  scruple  to 
believe  that  there  died  above  ten  thousand  a 
week  for  all  those  weeks,  one  week  with  another, 
and  a  proportion  for  several  weeks  both  before 
and  after.  The  confusion  among  the  people, 
especially  within  the  city,  at  that  time  was  inex* 
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pwflile;  the  terror  iras  to  great  at  laat,  that  the 
ooorage  of  the  people  appoioted  to  carry  away 
the  drad  began  to  fail  them ;  nay,  several  of  them 
died,  although  they  had  the  distemper  before  and 
were  reoovered ;  and  some  of  them  dropped  dovn 
when  they  hAve  been  earryiog  the  bodies  even  at 
the  pitside,  and  just  ready  to  throw  them  in ; 
and  this  confusion  was  greater  m  the  city,  be- 
eanae  they  bad  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  eseaping,  and  thought  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past ;  one  cart,  they  told  us,  going  up 
Shorediteh,  was  forsaken  of  the  drivers,  or  facing 
left  to  one  man  to  drive,  be  died  to  the  street, 
and  the  horses  going  on,  overthrew  the  cart,  and 
left  the  bodies,  some  thrown  out  here,  some 
there,  m  a  dismal  manner ;  another  eart  was,  it 
seems,  found  in  the  great  pit  in  Finsbury  flelds, 
the  driver  being  dead,  or  having  been  gone  and 
abandoned  it,  and  the  horses  running  too  near  it, 
the  cart  fell  in  and  drew  the  horses  in  also.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  driver  was  thrown  in  with 
it,  and  that  the  cart  fell  upon  him,  by  reason  his 
whip  was  seen  to  be  in  the  pit  among  the  bodies ; 
but  that,  I  suppose,  could  not  be  certain. 

In  oar  parish  of  Aidgate  the  dead  carts  were 
several  times,  as  I  have  heard,  found  standing  at 
the  churchyard  gate,  full  of  dead  bodies,  but  nei- 
ther bellman  nor  driver,  nor  any  one  else,  with  it ; 
neither  in  these  nor  in  many  other  cases  did  they 
know  what  bodies  they  had  in  their  cart,  for 
sometimes  they  were  let  down  with  ropes  out  of 
balconies  and  out  of  windows ;  and  sometimes 
the  bearers  brought  them  to  the  cart,  sometimes 
other  people ;  nor,  as  the  men  themselves  said, 
did  they  trouble  themselves  to  keep  any  account 
of  the  numbers. 

The  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  was  now  put 
to  the  utmost  trial,  and  it  most  be  confessed,  can 
never  be  enough  acknowledged  on  this  occasion 
also ;  whatever  expense  or  trouble  they  were  at,  I 
two  things  were  never  neglected  in  the  city  or 
suburbs  either. 

First,— Provisions  were  always  to  be  had  in 
full  plenty,  and  the  price  not  much  raised  neither, 
hardly  worth  speaking. 

Second, — No  dead  bodies  lay  unburied  or  un- 
covered ;  and  if  one  walked  from  one  end  of  the 
dty  to  another,  no  funeral,  or  sign  of  it,  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  day-time,  except  a  little,  as  I  have 
said  above,  in  the  three  first  weeks  in  September. 

This  last  article,  perhaps,  will  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, when  some  accounts  which  others  have 
published  since  that  shall  be  seen,  wherein  they 
say  that  the  dead  lay  unburied,  which  I  am 
assured  was  utterly  false ;  at  least,  if  it  had  been 
anywhere  so,  it  must  have  been  in  houses  where 
the  living  were  gone  from  the  dead,  having  found 
means,  as  I  have  observed,  to  escape,  and  where 
no  notice  was  given  to  the  officers  i  ail  which 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all  in  the  case  in  hand  ; 
for  this  I  am  positive  in,  having  myself  been  em- 
ployed a  little  time  in  the  direction  of  that  part  in 
the  pariah  in  which  I  lived,  and  where  as  great  a 
desolation  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  as  was  anywhere.  I  say,  I  am  sure 
that  there  were  no  dead  bodies  remained  un- 
buried ;  that  is  to  say,  none  that  the  proper  offi- 
cers knew  of;  none  for  want  of  people  to  carry 
them  off,  and  bnriers  to  put  them  into  the  ground 
and  cover  them;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  the 


argument;  for  what  Bi|^  lie  in  bouaes  and 
holes,  as  in  Moses  and  Aaron  slley*  is  nothing  a 
for  it  is  most  certain  they  were  buried  am  soon  mm 
they  were  found.  As  to  the  first  article^  namely, 
of  provisions,  tlie  scarcity  or  deamess.  tboti^ti  I 
have  mentioned  it  before,  and  shall  speak  of  it 
again ;  yet  I  must  observe  here. 

First,— The  price  of  braad  in  particular  was 
not  much  raised;  for  in  the  beginning  of  th« 
year,  viz.  in  the  first  week  in  Mvch,  the  penny 
wheaten  loaf  was  ten  ounces  and  a  half;  and  in 
the  height  of  tiio  oontagion,  it  was  to  be  Imd  at 
nine  oonoes  and  a  half,  and  never  dearer,  no,  not 
all  that  season ;  and  about  the  bcgioning  of  No- 
vember it  was  sold  at  ten  ounces  and  a   hair 
again ;  the  like  of  winch,  I  believe,  wan  never 
heard  of  in  any  dty  under  so  dreadful  a  visitation 
before. 

Second, — Ncithet  was  there  (which  I  won- 
dered much  at)  any  want  of  bakers  or  ovens  kept 
open  to  supply  the  people  with  bread ;  but  thia 
was  indeed  alleged  by  some  fomilies,  vis.  that 
their  maid-servanta  going  to  the  bakehonaes  with 
their  dough  to  be  baked,  which  was  then  the 
custom,  sometimes  came  home  with  the  •ickneaa» 
that  is  to  say,  the  plague  upon  them. 

In  all  this  dreadful  visitation  there  were,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  two  pest-hooses  made  use 
of,  viz.  one  in  the  fields  beyond  Old  street,  and 
one  in  Westminster ;  neither  was  there  any  com- 
pulsion used  in  carrying  people  thither ;  indeed 
there  was  no  need  of  compulsion  in  the  esse,  for 
there  were  thousands  of  poor  distreasad  people, 
who  having  no  help,  or  convenienoes,  or  supi^ies 
but  of  charity,  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
been  carried  thither  and  been  taken  eare  of, 
which  indeed  was  the  only  thing  that,  I  think* 
was  wanting  in  the  whole  public  management  of 
the  city ;  seeing  nobody  was  here  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  pest-house  but  where  money  was 
given,  or  security  for  money,  either  at  their  intro- 
ducing or  upon  their  being  cured  and  sent  out ; 
for  very  many  were  sent  out  again  whole,  and 
very  good  physidons  were  appointed  to  those 
places,  so  that  many  people  did  very  well  there, 
of  which  I  shall  make  mention  again.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal sort  of  people  sent  thither  were,  as  1  have 
said,  servants,  who  got  the  distemper  by  going  of 
errands  to  fetch  necessaries  t%  the  fomilies  where 
they  lived ;  and  who,  in  that  caae,  if  they  came 
home  sick,  were  removed  to  preserve  the  rest  of 
the  house,  and  they  were  so  well  looked  after 
there  in  all  the  time  of  the  visitation,  thot  there 
were  but  156  buried  in  all  at  the  London  pest- 
house,  and  150  at  that  of  Westminster. 

By  having  more  pest-houses,  I  am  for  from 
meaning  a  forchig  aii  people  into  such  places. 
Had  the  shutting  up  of  houses  been  omiued,  and 
the  sick  hurried  out  of  their  dwellings  to  pest- 
bouses,  as  some  proposed,  it  seems  at  thst  time, 
as  well  as  since,  it  would  certainly  hare  been 
much  worse  than  it  was ;  the  very  removing  tbe 
sick  would  have  been  a  spreading  of  the  iafectioa, 
and  the  rather  because  that  removing  could  not 
effectually  clear  the  house  where  the  sick  per- 
son was  of  the  distemper ;  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
fomtly  being  then  left  at  liberty,  wonld  eertsialy 
spread  it  among  others. 

The  methods  also  in  private  families,  which 
would  have  been  universally  used  to  have  can- 
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ctaled  the  dlaCeaiper,  aii4  to  have  concealed  (he 
peiMiai  bdng  sick,  would  have  been  tnch  that 
tbe  disfemper  woidd  tometittiea  have  seized  a 
Khole  fiunil J  before  any  visitora  or  eaaminers 
coyid  have  known  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prodipoas  numbert  which  would  have  been  lick 
St  a  line  would  have  exceeded  all  the  oapaoity  of 
fwhlic  past-hooses  to  receive  them,  or  of  public 
oficeTS  to  discover  and  remove  Iheni. 

This  waa  well  contidered  in'  those  dayii  and  I 
have  beard  them  talk  of  it  often.  The  mogis- 
traftei  bad  enough  to  do  to  bring  people  to  lub- 
ait  to  bavix^g  tbelr  boniei  abut  np,  and  many 
iravs  they  deceived  the  watchmen  and  got  out, 
u  I  have  obaerved ;  but  that  difiBcuIty  made  it 
I  apparent  that  they  would  have  found  it  impracti- 
'  eible  to  have  gone  the  other  way  to  wont;  for 
1.  tbcy  could  never  bare  forced  the  tick  people  out 
«f  tbcir  beds,  and  out  of  their  dwellings :  it  must 
oat  havo  been  my  lord  mayor's  officers,  but  an 
snny  of  officers,  that  must  have  attempted  it ; 
■ul  tbe  people  on  the  other  band  would  have 
been  cnra^ged  and  desperate,  and  would  have 
kJkd  thoao  .that  should  have  offered  to  have 
meddled  with  them,  or  with  their  children  and 
rehtioBS,  wbatei'er  bad  befallen  them  for  it ;  so 
thai  tbcy  would  have  made  the  people,  who,  as  it 
waa,  weiw  in  the  most  terrible  distraction  imagi- 
Babie — I  saj,  they  would  have  made  them  stark 
nad :  whereas  the  magistrates  found  it  proper  on 
levenl  oeendona  to  treat  them  with  lenity  and 
compasaioo,  and  not  with  violence  and  terror, 
focb  aa  dragging  tbe  sick  out  of  thev  houses,  or 
•bUgisig  them  to  remove  themselves^  would  have 


Thta  leads  me  again  to  mention  the  time  when 
tbe  pUgne  first  began,  that  ia  to  say,  when  it  be- 
nair  certain  that  it  would  spread  over  tbe  whole 
town,  wben,  as  I  have  said,  tbe  better  sort  of 
people  first  took  the  alann,  and  began  to  hurry 
thenaselvea  out  of  tawn ;  it  was  true,  as  I  oh* 
lerved  lo  Its  place,  that  the  throng  was  so  great, 
sad  the  eoaches,  horses,  waggons,  and  carts  were 
sa  Bsaav,  driving  and  drsggipg  the  peopla  away, 
thai  it  looked  as  if  ali  the  dty  was  nmningaway, 
and  had  any  regnlaiions  been  published  that  bad 
been  testifying  at  that  time,  especially  sneb  as 
wooid  pfwteod  to  dispose  of  the  people  otherwise 
than  they  would  dispose  of  themselves,  it  would 
have  p«t  both  tbe  sky  and  sobnrbs  into  the  ut- 


I 


But  tho  Magistrates  wisely  caused  tbe  people 
to  ba  cneooraged,  made  very  good  by-laws  for 
the  ragidaling  the  dtfsens,  keepiog  good  order  in 
tbe  streets,  snd  making  everything  as  eligible  as 
iwssiblw  to  nil  sorts  of  people. 

la  the  first  place,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  shc- 
nfli,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  a  certain  number 
of  the  common  couodlmen,  or  their  deputies, 
came  td  a  resolution  and  published  it ;  viz.— 
*•  That  they  would'  not  quit  tbe  city  themselves, 
but  that  they  would  be  always  at  hand  for  the 
preserving  good  order  ip  every  place,  and  for  the 
dmng  justice  on  all  occasions ;  as  also  for  the  dis* 
triboting  the  4>oblic  charity  to  tbe  poor ;  and,  in 
4  arord.  §ot  tbe  doing  the  duty  and  disehaiging 
tbo  trust  reposed  in  them  by  tbe  cilisens  to  the 
otaost  of  their  power.* 

In  pnrsaaoca  of  these  orders^  the  lord  mavor, 
thcriiu;  &C.V  held  councils  every  day  more  or  less 


for  making  such  dispositions  as  they  found  need- 
Ail  for  preserving  the  chil  peace;  and  though 
thev  used  the  people  with  all  possible  gentleness 
ana  clemency,  yet  all  manner  of  presumptuous 
rogues,  such  as  thieves,  house-breakers,  plun* 
derers  of  tbe  dead  or  of  the  sick,  were  duly 
punished,  and  several  declarations  were  continu- 
ollv  published  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  against  such. 

Also  all  constables  and  churchwardens  were 
enjoined  to  stay  in  the  city  upon  severe  penalties, 
or  to  depute  such  able  and  sufficient  housekeepers 
as  the  deputy  aldermen  or  common  couodlmen  of 
the  preoioct  should  approve,  and  for  whom  they 
should  give  security;  and  also  security,  in  case 
of  mortality,  that  they  would  forthwith  constitute 
other  constai>leB  in  their  stead. 

These  things  re-established  the  minds  of  the 
people  very  much,  especially  in  the  first  of  their 
fright,  when  they  talked  of  making  so  universal  a 
fli^t,  that  the  eity  would  have  l^en  in  danger 
of  being  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  ex-> 
cept  the  poor ;  and  the  country  of  being  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  the  multitude.  Nor 
were  the  magistrates  deficient  in  performteg  their 
part  as  boldly  as  they  promised  it ;  for  my  lord 
mayor  and  the  sheriflb  were  continually  hi  the 
streets,  and  at  places  of  the  greatest  danger,  and 
though  they  did  not  care  for  having  too  great  a 
resort  of  people  crowding  about  them,  yet  in 
emergent  cases  they  never  denied  the  people  ac- 
cess to  them,  and  heard  with  patience  all  their 
grievances  and  complatnts ;  my  lord  mayor  hod 
a  low  gallery  ^ilt  on  purpose  in  his  hall,  where 
he  stood  a  little  removed  from  the  crowd  when 
any  complaint  came  to  be  beard,  that  he  might 
appear  with  as  much  safety  as  possible. 

Likewise  tbe  proper  officers,  called  my  lord 

mayor's   oflScers,   constantly  attended  in  their 

I  turns,  as  tbcy  were  in  waiting ;  and  if  any  of 

I  them  were  sick  or  infected,  as  some  of  them  were, 

others  were  instantly  employed  to  fiU  up  and 

I  olficiate  in  their  places^  till  it  was  known  whether 

tbe  other  should  live  or  die. 

In  like  manner  the  sherilfs  and  aldermen  did 
in  their  several  stations  and  wards,  where  they 
were  placed  by  office,  and  the  sheriffs'  officers  or 
Serjeants  were  appointed  to  receive  orders  from 
the  respective  aldermen  in  their  turn,  so  that 
justice  was  executed  in  all  cases  without  inter- 
ruption. In  the  next  place,  it  was  one  of  their 
particular  cares  to  see  the  orders  for  the  freedom 
of  the  markets  observed ;  and  in  this  part  either 
the  lord  mayor,  or  one  or  both  of  the  shcrifTs, 
were  every  market-day  on  horseback  to  see  their 
orders  executed,  and  to  see  that  the  country 
people  had  all  possible  encouragement  and  free- 
dom in  their  coming  to  the  markets  and  going 
back  again,  and  that  no  nuisances  or  frightful 
objects  should  be  seen  in  the  streets  to  terrify 
them  or  make  them  unwilling  to  come.  Also  the 
bakers  were  taken  under  particular  order,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Bakers'  Company  was,  with  his 
court  of  assistants,  directed  to  see  the  order  of 
my  lord  mayor  for  their  regulation  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  the  due  assize  of  bread,  which  was 
weekly  appointed  by  my  lord  mayor,  observed, 
and  ill  the  bakers  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
ovens  gofaig  constantly,  on  pain  of  losing  the  pri»- 
vileges  of  a  freeman  of  ttie  dty  of  London. 
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1,S6d 


tfcecitf :  Hwmmdetd  m  mtttlni  dhjwifww  of 
i;«dL  tktt  M  tfhe  piaispw  befn  al  «M  end  of  the 

t#wB  flntv  n  ns  bees  obaerred  at  ln|gCp  09  it 
^fiSQCwbd  ptwipmBTcl^  to  dtter  potts,  ^hA  &i 
mC  «oflw  «•  tiM  wqr  orcflitwafd  tin  it  had 
iUfmrj  ia  the  w«it  part  of  the  toini ;  ari  « 
ItcaaieMi  cwajH  itetcd  aaoChcr;  for 


h  befsa  aft  8C  GOc^f  tad  the  Wf 
aT  the  t4ma,  md  it  «M  ia  iU  h^t  ia  all  that 
pmn  bf  shoot  the  aiddle  of  Ji^,  m.,  la  St 
Oilrt'A'ia'the'Fiddi.  8t  Aodrcw'f.  HoGiora,  St 
Ckmtui't  Daacs,  St  MartiaViB-the-Ficidf»  aad 
ia  Wcftniacter.  the  latter  cad  of  J0I7  it  de- 
efeaMd  ia  f  bote  parlihef.  and,  eoaguaic  eait,  it 
in^eafcd  prodigiotulir  ia  Cripplcgate,  St  Sepol- 
cbfe*!.  St  James's  Clerfcenwell,  aad  St  Bride's 
sad  Alderifate:  WbOe  It  wss  In  aD  tbew  parishes 
ttm  cftr  sffd  sll  the  psrishes  c€  the  Soaihwsrk 
•kle  or  the  wsSer,  aad  all  Stepaey,  Mliitccbapel, 
Aldffsle,  Wsppiag,  snd  Batdifl;  were  very  little 
toached  $  to  ibst  people  went  aboat  their  bos- 
ness  ttnrooeemed,  earrled  oa  their  ttades,  kept 
opea  their  shops,  and  converted  freelj  with  oae 
snotber  in  all  the  dty,  the  esst  and  north-esst 
Sttbfirbf,  snd  in  Soatbwsrk,  ahaost  as  if  the 
ptsgne  bad  not  been  smong  um. 

Kren  when  the  north  and  north-west  sttburbt 
ware  fnllx  lniif«ted,  viz,  Crtpplegate,  Clerkenwell, 
nishopiffale.  and  Sboredifdi,  yet  ttill  sU  the  rest 
were  tobrably  well :  for  example :-« 


abaadsntl/ 

the  weekly  biOs  af  BHitaiity  for 

;  cf  whfah»  as  they  re- 

ipect  the  parities  whkh  I  hate  BMatkaed,  sod 

^  - I  speak  of  very 


as  they  anke  the 
eridcat,  take  aa  feOows: 

The  wcekfr  biU  vhidi 
!  of  the  borisls  ia  the 
'  dtT,  stands  thas : — 

St  Giles's.  Cripplcgate 

St  Giles*k  in  the  Fields 

Clerkenwdl 

St  Sepulchre's  . 

St  Leonard,  Sboreditdi 


_^es  oat  tiiii  decrease 
aad  noftii  side  of  the 


456 

140 

77 

214 

183 


Stepney  Pnrah 

Aldgate     .        .        . 

'Whitcchapel 

In  the  97  Pkridies  within  the  walls 

In  the  8  PnridiaBon  Soothwark  dde 


716 

e23 

532 
1,493 
1,636 
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Htn  a  a  stnDge  change  of  things  indeed,  and 
a  tad  change  it  was,  and  had  it  held  ibr  two 
moDths  more  than  it  did,  Tery  few  people  would 
bare  been  left  alive :  but  then  such.  I  say,  was 
the  nMrdfal  disposition  of  God,  that  when  it  was 
tbtis  the  vest  and  north  part,  which  had  heen  so 
dmdfaUr  vlsHed  at  first,  grew,  as  you  see,  much 
better;  and  as  the  people  disappeared  here,  they 
b«^  to  look  abroad  again  there ;  and  the  next 
week  or  two  altered  it  still  more,  that  is,  more  to 
thfgpcwiragenient  of  the  other  part  of  the  town ; 
farcxsmpJe:— 

From  the  I9th  of  September  to  the  26th. 

St  Giles's,  Cripplegate        ,        .        .    277 
St  Giles's  in  the  Fields      .  .119 

Oerkenwell 76 

St  Sepolchre^s 193 

St  Leonard,  Shoreditch     •  .146 

Stepoey  Parish  .        .        .        «    616 

Atdfate 496 

Wbheehspel 946 

h  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls    .  1,268 
h  the  8  Ptfishes  on  Sonthwark  side    l,d90 

4,927 

From  the  26th  of  September  to  the  dd  of 

October:— 


St  Giles's,  Cripplegate 

St  Gilc^s  hi  the  Fields 

CieriCBweU 

St  Sepulchre's  . 

St  Leonard,  Shoreditch 


196 

95 

48 

137 

128 


Stepney  Parish  .        .674 

Aldsate 972 

^liitecbapel 328 

la  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls  .     1,149 
la  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side    1,201 

4,928 

Aad  BOW  the  misery  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
<ud  esst  and  south  parts,  was  complete  indeed ; 
for  H  you  see  the  weight  of  the  distemper  lay 
apon  those  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  city,  the 
erfat  parishes  over  the  river,  with  the  parishes 
of  Aidgate,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  and  this 
*u  the  time  that  the  bills  came  up  to  such  a 
Bovtroas  height  aa  that  I  mentioned  before ; 
isd  that  eight  or  nine,  and,  as  I  believe,  ten  or 
tvclve  thousand  a  week,  died ;  for  it  is  my  settled 
vpnioB,  that  they  never  could  come  at  any  just 
M«mnt  of  the  nambers»  for  the  reasons  which 
1  ban  given  already. 

Nay,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  who 
hai  once  published  in  Latin  an  account  of  those 
tioKs,  and  of  his  observations,  aays,  that  in  one 
veck  there  died  twelve  thousand  people,  and 

,  tkt  particolarly  there  (Ued  four  thousand  in  one 
Bigbt;  though  1  do  not  remember  that  there  ever 
*u  aoj  inch  particular  night  so  remarkably 
fatal  as  that  such  a  number  <Ued  in  it :  however, 
*n  this  confirms  what  I  have  said  above  of  the 
QDcertainty  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  &c.  of  which 
I  »W1  say  more  hereafter. 
Aod  here  let  me  take  leave  to  enter  again, 

'  tbottgh  it  may  seem  a  repetition  of  circumstances, 
iBto  a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  of 

I  ^oty  itseli  and  of  those  parts  where  I  lived 


at  this  particular  time :  the  city  and  those  other 
parts,  notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  of 
people  that  were  gone  into  the  country,  was 
vastly  full  of  people,  and  perhaps  the  fuller,  be- 
cause people  had  for  a  long  time  a  strong  belief  that 
the  plague  would  not  come  into  the  city  nor  into 
Southwark,  no,  nor  into  Wapping  or  RatcHff  at 
all ;  nay,  such  was  the  assurance  of  the  people 
on  that  head,  that  many  removed  from  the  sub- 
urbs on  the  west  and  north  sides  into  those 
eastern  and  sonth  sides,  as  for  safety,  and,  as  I 
verily  believe,  carried  the  plague  amongst  them 
there,  perhaps  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  had  it. 

Here  also  I  ought  to  leave  a  further  mark  for 
the  use  of  posterity,  concerning  the  manner  of 
people's  Infecting  one  another,  namely,  that  it  was 
not  the  sick  people  only  from  whom  the  plague 
was  immediately  received  by  others  that  were 
sound,  but  the  well.  To  explahi  myself:  by  the 
sick  people  I  mean  those  who  were  known  to  be 
sick,  had  taken  their  beds,  had  been  under  cure, 
or  had  swellings  and  tumours  upon  them,  and 
the  like ;  these  everybody  could  beware  of,  they 
were  either  in  their  beds  or  in  such  condition  as 
could  not  be  concealed. 

By  the  well  I  mean  such  as  had  received  the 
contagion,  and  had  it  really  upon  them  and  in 
their  blood,  yet  did  not  show  the  consequences 
of  it  in  their  countenances,  nay,  even  were  not 
sensible  of  it  themselves,  as  many  were  not  for 
several  days.  These  breathed  death  in  every 
place  and  upon  everybody  who  came  near  them ; 
nay,  their  very  clothes  retained  the  infection, 
their  hands  would  infect  the  things  they  touched, 
especially  if  they  were  warm  and  sweaty,  and 
they  were  generally  apt  to  sweat  too. 

Now  it  was  impossible  to  know  these  people, 
nor  did  they  sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  know 
themselves  to  be  infected :  these  were  the  people 
that  so  often  dropped  down  and  fainted  in  the 
streets ;  for  oftentimes  they  would  go  about  the 
streets  to  the  last,  till  on  a  sudden  they  would 
sweat,  grow  faint,  sit  down  at  a  door,  and  die. 
It  is  true,  finding  themselves  thus,  thev  would 
struggle  hard  to  get  home  to  their  own  aoors,  or 
at  other  times  would  be  just  able  to  go  Into  their 
bouses  and  die  instantly;  other  times  they  would 
go  about  till  they  had  the  very  tokens  come  out 
upon  them,  and  yet  not  know  it,  and  would  die 
in  an  hour  or  two  after  they  came  home,  but  be 
well  as  long  as  they  were  abroad.  These  were 
the  dangerous  people ;  these  were  the  people  of 
whom  the  well  people  ought  to  have  been  afraid ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  impossible  to 
know  them. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  impo8s0>le  in  a 
visitation  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague 
by  the  utmost  human  vigilance,  vii.,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  infected  people  from  the 
sound ;  or  that  the  infected  people  should  per- 
fectly know  themselves.  I  knew  a  man  who 
conversed  freely  in  London  all  the  season  of  the 
plague  in  1665,  and  kept  about  him  an  antidote 
or  cordial,  on  purpose  to  take  when  he  thought 
himself  in  nny  danger,  and  he  had  such  a  rule  to 
know,  or  have  warning  of  the  danger  by,  as  in- 
deed I  never  met  with  before  or  since ;  how  Ihr 
it  may  be  depended  on  I  know  not.  He  had  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  and  whenever  he  came  among 
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any  people  that  were  not  sound,  and  the  infec- 
tion began  to  affoct  him,  he  said  he  could  know 
it  by  that  signal,  vti.,  that  his  wouri  in  his  leg 
would  smarts  aad  look  pale  and  white;  so  at 
•ooB  as  efer  he  felt  it  smart  it  was  time  for  him 
to  withdraw,  or  to  take  eare  of  himself  taking 
I  his  drink,  which  he  always  carried  about  htm  for 
that  purpose.  Now  It  seems  he  found  his  wound 
would  smart  many  times  when  he  was  in  com- 
pany with  such  who  thought  themselves  to  be 
sonnd,  and  who  appeared  so  to  one  another ;  but 
he  would  presently  rise  up,  and  say  publicly,— 
'*  Friends,  here  is  somebody  in  the  room  that  has 
the  plague  ;**  and  so  would  immediately  break  up 
the  company.  This  was  indeed  a  faithful  moni- 
tor to  alt  people,  that  the  plague  is  not  to  be 
avoided  bv  those  that  converse  promiscuously  In 
a  town  infected,  and  people  have  It  when  they 
know  it  not,  and  that  they  likewise  give  it  to 
others  when  they  know  not  that  they  have  it 
themselves ;  and  in  this  case  shutting  up  the  well 
or  removing  the  sick  will  not  do  it,  unless  thev 
can  go  back  and  shut  up  all  those  that  the  sick 
had  conversed  with,  even  before  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be  sick,  aad  none  knows  how  far  to 
carry  that  back,  or  where  to  stop;  for  none 
knows  when,  or  where,  or  how  they  may  have 
received  the  infection,  or  from  whom. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  which  makes  so 
many  people  talk  of  the  air  being  corrupted  and 
InfectcKi,  and  that  they  need  not  be  cautious  of 
whom  they  converse  with,  for  that  the  contagion 
was  in  the  air.    I  have  seen  them  in  strange  agi- 
tations and  surprises  on  this  account.     '*  1  have 
never  come  near  any  Infected  body  I*  says  the 
disturbed  person,  *'  I  have  convened  with  none 
but  sound  healthy  people,  and  yet  I  have  gotten 
the  distemper  T— "  I  am  sure  I  am  struck  from 
heaven,**  says  another,  and  he  falls  to  the  serious 
part.     Again,  the  first  goes  on  exclaiming,  '*  I 
nave  come  near  no  infection,  or  any  infected  per- 
son;  I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  air :  we  draw  in  death 
when  we  breathe,  and  therefore  it  is  the  hand  of 
God :  there  is  no  withstanding  it."   And  this  at 
last  made  many  people,  being  hardened  to  the 
danger,  grow  less  concerned  at  it,  and  less  oau* 
tious  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  tune,  and  when 
it  was  come  to  its  height,  than  they  were  at  first ; 
then,  with  a  kind  of  a  Turkish  predestlnarianism, 
they  would  say,  if  it  pleased  God  to  strike  them 
it  was  all  one  whether  they  went  abroad  or  stayed 
at  home,  thev  could  not  escape  it,  and  therefore 
they  went  boldly  about,  even  into  infected  houses 
and'  infected  companv,  visited  sidi  people,  and,  in 
short,  lay  in  the  be^  with  their  wives  or  rela- 
tions when  they  were  infected ;  and  what  was  the 
oonsequenoe  but  the  same  that  is  the  conse- 
ouence  in  Turkey,  and  in  those  oountries  where 
Uiey  do  those  things :  namely,  that  they  were  in- 
fected too,  and  died  by  hundreds  and  thousands  ? 
I  would  be  far  from  lessening  the  awe  of  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  the  reverence  to  his  Pro- 
vidence, which  ought  always  to  be  on  our  minds 
on  such  occasions  as  these ;  doubtless  the  visi- 
tation itself  is  a  stroke  from  heaven  upon  a  city, 
or  country,  or  nation  where  it  falls ;  a  messenger 
of  his  vengeance,  and  a  loud  call  to  that  nation, 
or  country,  or  city*  to  humiliation  and  repentance, 
according  to  that  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  xviil, 
7»  8w  **  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning 


a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom  to  pluck  up. 
and  to  pull  down,  aad  destroy  it :  if  that  nation 
against  whom  I  have  pronounoed  turn  from  their 
evil,  I  wfl]  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thoi^t  to  do 
unto  them.**  Now  to  prompt  due  impressions  of 
the  awe  of  God  on  the  minds  of  men  on  sucb  oc- 
casions, and  not  to  lessen  them,  it  is  that  I  have 
left  those  minutes  upon  record. 

I  say,  therefore,  I  reflect  upon  no  man  for  put- 
ting the  reason  of  those  things  upon  the  imroe- 
diato  hand  of  God,  and  the  appointment  and 
direction  of  bis  Providence ;  nay,  on  the  obntnury. 
there  were  many  wonderful  deliverances  of  per- 
sons from  infection,  and  deliverances  of  persons 
when  infected,  which  Intimate  singular  and  re- 
markable Providence  in  the  particular  instances 
to  which  they  refer ;  and  I  esteem  my  own  deli- 
verance to  be  one  next  to  miraculous,  and  do  re« 
cord  it  with  thankfulness. 

But  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  plague  as  a 
distemper  arising  from  natural  causes,  we  must 
consider  it  as  it  was  really  propagated  by  natural 
means,  nor  is  It  at  all  the  less  a  judgment  for  its 
being  under  the  conduct  of  human  causes  and 
effects;  for  as  the  divine  power  has  formed  the 
whole  scheme  of  nature,  and  maintains  nature  in 
its  course,  so  the  same  power  thinks  fit  to  let  his 
own  actings  with  men,  whether  of  mercy  or  judg. 
ment,  to  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
causes,  and  he  Is  pleased  to  act  by  those  natural 
causes  as  the  ordinary  means ;  excepting  and  re- 
serving  to  himself  nevertheless  a  power  to  act  in 
a  supernatural  way  when  he  sees  occasion.  Now 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  an  infection,  there 
is  no  apparent  extraordinary  occasion  for  super, 
natural  operation,  but  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  appears  sufficiently  armed,  and  made 
capi3>le  of  all  the  efTecta  tnat  heaven  usually  di- 
rects by  a  contagion.  Among  these  causes  and 
effects  this  of  the  secret  conveyance  of  inrection« 
imperceptible  and  unavoidable,  is  more  than  auf. 
ficient  to  execute  the  fierceness  of  divine  ven- 
geance, without  putting  it  upon  supematurals 
and  miracles. 

The  acute,  penetrating  nature  of  the  diseaae 
itself  was  such,  and  the  Infection  was  received  so 
imperceptibly,  that  the  most  exact  caution  could 
not  secure  us  while  in  the  place ;  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  believe,  and  I  have  so  many  examples 
fresh  in  my  memory,  to  convince  me  of  it,  that  1 
think  none  can  resist  their  evidence;  I  say,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  believe,  that  no  one  in  this 
whole  nation  ever  received  the  sickness  or  infeo 
tion  but  who  received  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
infection  from  somebod>,  or  the  dothes,  or  touch, 
or  stench  of  somebody  that  was  infected  before. 

The  manner  of  its  coming  first  to  London 

? roves  this  also.  vis.  by  goods  brought  over  from 
loUand,  and  brought  thither  from  the  Levant ; 
the  first  breaking  of  it  out  in  a  house  in  Lon^^: 
Acre,  where  those  goods  were  carried  and  first 
opened;  its  spreading  from  that  house  to  other 
houses  by  the  visihie  unwary  conversing  with 
those  who  were  sick,  and  the  infecting  the  parish 
officers  who  were  employed  about  persons  dead, 
and  the  like.  These  are  known  uthoritics  for 
this  great  foundation  point,  that  it  went  on  and 
proceeded  from  person  to  person,  and  from  house* 
to  house,  and  no  otherwise.  In  the  first  house 
that  was  infected  there  died  four  pcTsons;   a 
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arigbboor,  heftriog  themiftress  of  the  first  bouse 
vas  sick,  went  to  Tuit  her,  and  went  home  and 
^Tv  the  4Sftemper  to  her  family,  and  died,  and 
i!)  her  household.  A  minister  called  to  pray  with 
tbe  first  sick  person  in  the  second  house,  was 
aid  to  sicken  immediately  and  die,  with  several 
atore  in  his  bonse.  Then  the  physicians  beipin  to 
consider,  for  they  did  not  at  first  dream  of  a  general 
eoot^ioa ;  hot  the  physicians  being  sent  to  in- 
spect the  bodies,  they  assured  the  people  that  it 
ns  neither  more  or  less  than  the  plague,  with  all 
iU  terril^riw  partieiilars,  and  that  it  threatened 
a  murenJ  mfectlon,  so  many  people  having 
ilresdy  conversed  with  the  sick  or  distempered, 
and  having,  as  might  be  supposed,  received  in* 
feetion  from  them,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pat  &  stop  to  it. 

ilere  the  opinion  of  the  physidans  agreed  with 
ojohservstion  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  dan. 
serwss spreading  Insensibly;  for  the  sick  could 
iofett  MMM  but  those  that  came  within  reach  of 
the  Bck  penoo,  bnt  tliat  one  man,  who  may  have 
rally  received  the  infection,  and  knows  it  not, 
bet  goes  abroad  and  about  as  a  sound  person, 
njfive  the  plague  to  a  thousand  people,  and 
ther  to  greater  numbers  in  proportion,  and 
■eiriwr  the  person  givhig  the  faii(»ction,  nor  the 
p<*noos  receiving  It,  know  anythfatg  of  it,  and 
perhaps  not  1^1  the  effects  of  it  for  several  days 
dber. 

For  example :— Many  persons  In  the  time  of 
ttus  visitation  never  perceived  that  they  were  in- 
Srated  tm  they  found,  to  their  unspeakable  sur- 
prise,  tbe  ti^ens  oome  out  upon  them,  after  which 
thry  lekSom  Kved  six  hours ;  for  those  spots  they 
caHed  the  tokens  were  really  gangrene  spots,  or 
BftTtified  fiesh  in  small  knobs  as  broad  as  a  little 
Biter  penny,  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  callus  or 
^n ;  10  that  when  the  disease  was  come  up  to 
:hat  length,  there  was  nothing  could  follow  but 
'^ertain  death,  and  yet,  as  I  «aid,  they  knew  no- 
tlmt«r  of  their  being  InfiNsted,  nor  found  them. 
^^n  w  much  as  out  of  order  till  those  mortal 
tsarkf  were  upon  them;  but  everybody  must 
2S0W  that  they  wen  infected  in  a  high  degree 
^^re,  and  must  have  been  so  some  time,  and 
mu^ently  their  breath,  their  sweat,  their  very 
cWhes,  vere  contagious  for  many  days  before. 

This  occasioned  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  which 
phrgidsns  would  have  much  more  opportunity  to 
mnember  than  1 ;  but  some  came  within,  the 
mnpftss  of  my  observation  or  hearing,  of  which 
1  f h«fl  name  a  few. 

A  certaia  cittxen  who  had  lived  safe  and  un- 
toQched  tin  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
vc«ht  of  the  distemper  lay  more  in  the  city  than 
^  had  done  before,  was  mighty  cheerful,  and 
MOKthtng  too  bold,  as  I  thfaik  it  was,  in  his  talk 
of  how  secure  he  was,  how  cautious  he  had  been, 
nd  bow  he  had  never  eome  near  any  sick  body : 
u?i  sMiber  cttiien  (a  neighbour  of  his)  to  him 

one  day,"  Do  not  be  too  oonfldent,  Mr ,  it 

»  hard  to  say  who  is  sick  and  who  is  well ;  for 
»e  see  men  alive  and  well,  to  outward  APP«<^r- 
ncY.  one  hoar,  and  dead  the  nezt"^**  That  is 
tree.'*  says  the  first  man,  for  he  was  not  a  man 
prt«umptiiouBly  secure,  but  had  escaped  a  long 
while,  lad  men.  as  I  have  said  above,  especially 
in  the  eity,  began  to  be  over  easy  on  that  score. 
"That  is  true,**  says  be,  '^  I  do  not  thfaik  myself 


secure ;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  been  in  company 
with  any  person  that  there  has  been  aoy  dviger 
in." — "  No  r  says  his  neighbour,  *' was  not  you 
at  tbe  Bull  Head  tavern,  in  Gracechurch  street, 

with  Mr  ,  the  night  before  last?**—"  Yes,** 

says  the  first,  **  I  was ;  but  there  was  nobody 
there  that  we  had  any  reason  to  think  danger- 
ous.** Upon  which  his  neighbour  said  no  more, 
being  unwilling  to  surprise  him ;  but  this  made 
him  more  inqujsitive,  and  as  his  neighbour  ap- 
peared backward,  he  was  the  more  impatient, 
and,  in  a  kind  of  warmth,  says  he  aloud,  "  Why, 
he  is  not  dead,  is  he  ?**  Upon  which  bis  neigh- 
bour still  was  sUent,  bnt  cast  up  his  eyes,  and 
said  something  to  himself;  at  which  the  first 
citizen  turned  pale,  and  said  no  more  but  this, 
'*  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  too,"  and  went  home 
immediately,  and  sent  for  a  neighbouring  apo- 
thecary to  give  him  something  preventive,  for  he 
iiad  not  yet  found  himself  ill ;  bnt  the  apothecary 
opening  his  breast,  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  no 
more  but  this,  **  Look  up  to  God  ;'*  and  the  man 
died  in  a  few  hours. 

Now  let  any  man  judge,  flrom  a  case  like  this, 
if  it  is  possible  for  the  regulations  of  magistrates, 
either  by  shutting  up  the  sick  or  removing  them, 
to  stop  an  infection  which  spreads  itsw  from 
man  to  man  even  while  they  are  perfectly  well 
and  insensible  of  its  approach,  and  may  be  so  for 
many  days. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ask  here  how  long  it  may 
be  supposed  men  might  have  the  seeds  of  the 
contagion  in  them  before  it  discovered  itself  in 
this  fatal  manner,  and  how  long  they  might  go 
about  seemingly  whole,  and  yet  be  contagious  to 
all  those  that  came  near  them.  I  believe  the 
most  experienced  physicians  cannot  answer  this 
question  directly  any  more  than  I  can;  and 
something  an  ordinary  observer  may  take  notice 
of,  which  may  pass  their  observation.  The  opi- 
nion of  physicians  abroad  seems  to  be,  Uiat  it 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  spirits,  or  in  the  blood- 
vessels, a  very  considerable  time;  why  else  do 
they  exact  a  quarantine  of  those  who  oome  into 
their  harbours  and  ports  from  suspected  places  ? 
Forty  days  is,  one  would  think,  too  long  for  na- 
ture to  struggle  with  such  an  enemy  as  this  and 
not  conquer  it  or  yield  to  it ;  bnt  I  could  not 
think  by  my  own  observation  that  they  can  be 
infected,  so  as  to  be  contagious  to  others,  above 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  at  furthest ;  and  on  that 
score  it  was,  that  when  a  house  was  shut  up  in 
the  city,  and  any  one  had  died  of  the  plague,  but 
nobody  appeared  to  be  Ql  in  the  fanaily  for  six- 
teen or  eighteen  days  after,  they  were  not  so 
strict  but  that  they  would  connive  at  their  going 
privately  abroad;  nor  would  people  be  much 
afraid  of  them  afterwards,  but  rather  think  they 
were  fortified  the  better,  having  not  been  vulne- 
rable when  the  enemy  was  in  their  own  house ; 
but  we  sometimes  found  it  had  lain  much  longer 
concealed. 

Upon  the  foot  of  all  these  observations  I  must 
say,  that,  though  Providence  seemed  to  direct 
my  conduct  to  be  otherwise,  yet  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, and  I  must  leave  it  as  a  prescription,  vis., 
that  the  best  physio  against  the  plague  is  to  run 
away  from  it.  I  know  people  encourage  them- 
selves by  saying,  God  is  able  to  keep  us  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  and  able  to  overtake  us  when 
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we  think  oandves  out  of  danger ;  and  thii  kept 
thousands  in  the  town,  whose  caroaies  went  into 
the  great  pita  bj  cart-loads;  and  who,  if  they 
had  fled  from  the  danger,  had,  I  believe,  been 
safe  from  the  disaster ;  at  least,  tis  probable  they 
had  been  safe. 

And  were  this  very  fundamental  only  ddy 
considered  by  the  people  on  any  future  occasion 
of  this  or  the  like  nature,  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
pot  them  upon  quite  different  measures  for  ma- 
naging the  people  from  those  that  tiiey  took  in 
1665,  or  than  any  that  have  been  taken  abroad, 
that  I  have  heard  of;  in  a  word,  they  would 
consider  of  separating  the  people  into  smaller 
bodies,  and  removing  them  in  time  ftirther  from 
one  another,  and  not  let  suoh  a  contagion  as  this, 
which  is  indeed  chiefly  dangerous  to  collected 
bodies  of  people,  fiad  a  million  of  people  in  a  body 
together,  as  was  very  near  the  case  before,  and 
would  certainly  be  the  case  if  it  should  ever  ap- 
pear  again. 

The  plague,  like  a  great  fire,  if  a  few  houses 
only  are  contiguous  where  it  happens,  can  only 
bum  a  few  houses ;  or  if  it  begins  in  a  single,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  a  lone  house,  can  only  bum  that 
lone  house  where  it  begins ;  but  if  it  begins  in  a 
close-built  town  or  city,  and  gets  ahead,  there  its 
fury  increases,  it  rages  over  the  whole  place,  and 
consumes  all  it  can  reach. 

I  could  propose  many  schemes  on  the  foot  of 
which  the  government  of  this  city,  if  ever  they 
should  be  under  the  apprehension  of  such  another 
enemy  (God  forbid  they  should),  might  ease 
themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dangerous 
people  that  belong  to  them ;  I  mean  such  as  the 
begging,  starving,  labouring  poor,  and  among 
them  chiefly  those  who,  in  a  case  of  siege,  are 
called  the  useless  mouths ;  who  being  then  pru- 
dently, and  to  their  own  advantage,  disposed  of, 
and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  disposing  of  them- 
selves, and  of  their  servants  and  children,  the 
city,  and  its  adjacent  parts  would  be  so  effectu- 
ally evacuated  that  there  would  not  be  above  a 
tenth  part  of  its  people  left  together  for  the  dis- 
ease  to  take  hold  upon  :  but  suppose  them  to  be 
a  fifth  part,  and  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand people  were  left,  and  if  it  did  seize  upon 
them,  they  would  by  their  living  so  much  at 
large  be  much  better  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  infection,  and  be  less  liable  to 
the  effects  of  it  than  if  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple lived  dose  together  in  one  smaller  city,  such 
as  Dublin,  or  Amsterdam,  or  the  like. 

It  is  true  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of  families 
fled  away  at  this  last  plague,  but  then  of  them 
many  fled  too  late,  and  not  only  died  in  their 
flight,  but  carried  the  distemper  with  them  into 
the  countries  where  they  went,  and  Infected  those 
whom  they  went  among  for  safety ;  which  con- 
founded the  thing  and  made  that  be  a  propaga^ 
tion  of  the  distemper  which  was  the  best  means 
to  prevent  it ;  and  this  too  is  an  evidence  of  it, 
and  brings  me  back  to  what  I  only  hinted  at  be- 
fore, but  must  speak  more  fully  to  here,  namely, 
that  men  went  about  apparently  well  many  days 
after  they  had  the  Uint  of  the  disease  in  their 
vita  s,  and  after  their  spirits  were  so  seized  as 
that  they  could  never  escape  it ;  and  that  all  the 
while  they  did  so  they  were  dangerous  to  others. 
I  say  this  proves  that  so  it  was,  for  such  people 


infected  the  very  towns  they  went  through,  as 
well  aa  the  families  they  went  amoqg ;  and  it  was 
by  that  means  that  almost  all  the  groat  towns  in 
England  had  the  distemper  among  them  more  or 
less ;  and  always  they  would  tell  you  such  a  Lon« 
doner  or  such  a  Londoner  brought  it  down. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  when  I  speak  of 
those  people  who  were  really  thus  dangeroas,  1 
suppose  them  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  their  own 
condition ;  for  If  they  really  knew  their  circum. 
stances  to  be  such  as  indeed  they  were,  ther 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  wilful  murderers^  if 
they  would  have  gone  abroad  among  healthy 
people,  and  it  would  have  verified  indeed  the 
suggestions  which  I  mentioned  above,  and  which 
I  thought  seemed  untrue,  viz.,  that  the  infected 
people  were  utterly  careless  as  to  giving  the  io- 
fecUon  to  others,  and  rather  forward  to  do  it 
than  not ;  and  I  believe  it  was  partly  from  this 
very  thing  that  they  raised  that  suggestion,  woich 
I  hope  was  not  really  true  in  fact. 

I  confess  no  particular  case  is  sufficient  to 
prove  a  general,  but  I  could  name  several  people 
within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  their  neighbours 
and  families  yet  living,  who  showed  the  contrary 
to  an  extreme.  One  man,  the  master  of  a  family 
in  my  neighbourhood,  having  had  the  distemper, 
he  thought  he  had  it  given  him  by  a  poor  work- 
man whom  he  employed,  and  whona  he  went  to 
his  house  to  see,  or  went  for  some  work  that  he 
wanted  finished,  and  he  bad  some  apprehcnslona 
even  while  he  was  at  the  poor  workman's  door, 
but  did  not  discover  it  fully ;  but  the  next  day  it 
discovered  itself,  and  he  was  taken  very  ill ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  caused  himself  to  be  car- 
ried into  an  out-building  which  he  had  in  his 
yard,  and  where  there  was  a  chamber  over  a 
work- house,  tho  man  being  a  brazier ;  here  he 
lay,  and  here  he  died,  and  would  be  tended  by 
none  of  his  neighbours,  but  by  a  nurse  from 
abroad,  and  would  not  suffisr  bis  wife,  nor  chil- 
dren, nor  servants,  to  come  up  Into  his  room,  lest 
they  should  be  infected,  but  sent  them  his  bless- 
ing and  prayers  for  them  by  the  nurse,  who  spoke 
it  to  them  at  a  distance,  and  all  this  for  fear  of 
giving  them  the  distemper,  and  without  which, 
he  knew,  as  they  were  kept  up»  they  could  not 
have  it 

And  here  I  must  observe  also,  that  the  plagoe, 
as  I  suppose  all  distempera  do,  operated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  on  differing  constitutions;  some 
were  immediately  overwhelmed  with  it,  and  it 
came  to  violent  fevers,  vomitings,  insufferable 
head-aches,  pains  in  the  back,  and  so  up  to 
ravings  and  ragings  with  thoee  pains;  others 
with  swellings  and  tumours  in  the  neck,  or  groiD, 
or  arm-pits,  which,  till  they  could  be  broke,  pat 
them  into  insuffereble  agonies  and  torment; 
while  others,  as  I  have  observed,  were  sflently 
infected,  the  fever  preying  upon  tiieir  spirits  in- 
sensibly, and  they  seeing  little  of  it  till  they  fell 
into  swooning,  and  faintings,  and  death,  withoot 
pain 

I  am  not  physician  enough  to  enter  into  the 
particular  reasons  and  manner  of  these  differing 
effects  of  one  and  the  same  dntemper,  and  of  Its 
differing  operation  in  several  bodies ;  nor  is  it  my 
business  here  to  record  the  observations  which  I 
really  made,  because  the  doctors  themselves  have 
done  that  part  much  more  effectually  than  1  can 
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do,  aad  becauw  ny  opinion  fnay  in  some  things 
differ  from  tfacin ;  1  am  only  relating  what  I 
koov,  or  have  beard,  or  believe,  of  the  particular 
caaei,  aad  what  fell  within  the  compass  of  my 
ynew,  aad  the  different  nature  of  the  infection  as 
it  appeared  hi  the  particular  eases  which  I  have 
related ;  bat  this  may  be  added  too,  that  though 
the  fonaer  sort  of  those  cases,  namely,  those 
openly  ?iiited,  were  the  wont  for  themselves  as 
to  pain,  I  mean  tboee  that  had  such  fevers,  vomit* 
in^  beadachee,  pains,  and  swellings,  because 
they  died  in  siieh  a  dreadftil  manner,  yet  the 
Uuer  bad  the  worst  state  of  the  disesise,  for  in 
tbe  former  they  frequently  recovered,  especially 
if  the  sweiiiags  broke,  but  the  latter  was  inevi- 
table  death ;  no  core*  no  help,  could  be  possible, 
Mtbiag  emdd  follow  but  death ;  and  it  was  worse 
alio  to  etbers,  beeaose,  as  above,  it  secretly,  and 
upcTDdved  by  others,  or  by  themselves,  com- 
maakated  death  to  those  they  conversed  with, 
the  penetrating  poison  insinuathtg  itself  into  their 
bbod  ia  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
sert, or  indeed  conceive. 

This  i«^p<"Hftg  and  being  infected,  without  so 
■ttcb  as  it  being  known  to  either  person,  is  evi- 
drat  from  two  sorts  of  cases,  which  frequently 
happeoed  at  that  time ;  and  there  is  hardly  any- 
body living  who  was  in  London  during  the  in- 
fectioo,  but  mmt  have  known  several  of  the 
eaiet  oif  both  aorta. 

FSrst^Patbera  and  mothers  have  gone  about 
as  if  ihey  had  been  well,  and  have  believed  them- 
Klves  to  be  io,  tall  they  have  insensibly  infected, 
aad  been  the  dealruction  of  their  whole  families : 
which  they  would  have  been  far  from  doing,  if 
tbey  bad  the  least  apprehensions  of  their  being 
■Dsoupd  and  dangerous  themaelves.  A  family, 
vhoie  story  I  have  heard,  was  thus  infected  by 
ibe  Cither,  and  the  distemper  began  to  appear 
apoB  some  of  them,  even  bcSfore  he  found  it  upon 
luBself ;  but  npoo  searching  more  narrowly,  it 
appeared  he  had  been  infected  some  time,  and  as 
woe  as  be  found  that  hia  fomily  had  been  poisoned 
bj  himsell^  he  went  distracted,  and  would  have 
laid  violent  hand*  upon  himself^  but  was  kept  from 
that  by  those  who  looked  to  him,  and  in  a  few 
davi  be  died. 

Second. The  other  particular  is,  that  many 

people  having  been  well  to  the  best  of  their  own 
jodament,  or  by  the  best  observation  which  tbey 
coud  make  of  themselves  for  several  days,  and 
only  finiiiiig  a  decay  of  appetite,  or  a  light  sick- 
SCSI  upon  their  stomachs;  nay,  some  whose 
appetite  has  been  strong,  and  even  craving,  and 
ody  a  light  pain  in  their  heads,  have  sent  for 
pbiiidaas  to  know  what  ailed  them,  and  have 
been  found,  to  Uieir  great  surprise,  at  the  brink 
of  death,  the  tokens  upon  tbem,  or  the  plague 
grown  up  to  an  incurable  height. 

h  was  verj'  sad  to  reflect  how  such  a  person  as 
this  last  mentioned  above,  had  been  a  walking  de- 
itroyer,  perhapa  for  a  week  or  fortnight  before 
that;  how  he  had  ruined  those  that  he  would 
have  baiarded  his  life  to  save,  and  bad  been 
breathing  death  upon  them,  even  perhaps  in  his 
tender  kissing  and  embradngs  of  his  own  children : 
yet  tbos  certainly  it  was,  and  often  has  been,  and 
1  could  give  many  particular  cases  where  It  haa 
been  ao :  if  then,  the  blow  is  thus  insensibly 
atrikiog;  if  the  axrow  flies  thus  unseen,   and 


cannot  be  discovered ;  to  what  purpose  arc  dll 
the  schemes  for  shutting  up  or  removing  the 
sick  people?  those  schemes  cannot  take  place 
but  upon  those  that  appear  to  be  sick,  or  to  be 
infected ;  whereas  there  are  among  them,  at  the 
same  time,  thousands  of  people  who  seem  to  be 
well,  but  are  all  that  while  carrying  death  with 
them  into  all  companies  which  they  come  into. 

This  frequently  puzzled  our  physicians,  and 
especially  toe  apotliecaries  and  surgeons,  who 
knew  not  how  to  discover  the  sick  from  the  sound; 
they  all  allowed  that  it  was  really  so,  that  many 
people  had  the  plague  in  their  very  blood,  and 
preying  upon  their  spirits,  and  were  in  themselves 
but  walking  putrefied  carcases,  whose  breath  waa 
infectious,  and  their  sweat  poison ;  and  yet  were 
as  well  to  look  on  as  other  people,  and  even  knew 
it  not  themselves :  I  say,  they  all  allowed  that  it 
waa  really  true  in  fact,  but  they  knew  not  how  to 
propose  a  discovery. 

My  friend,  Dr  Heath,  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  known  by  the  smell  of  their  breath , 
but  then,  as  he  said,  who  durst  smell  to  that 
breath  for  his  information  ?  since  to  know  it,  he 
must  draw  the  stench  of  the  plague  up  into  his 
own  brain,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  smell! 
I  have  heard,  it  waa  the  opinion  of  others,  that 
it  might  be  distinguished  by  the  party's  breath- 
ing upon  a  piece  of  glass,  where  the  breath 
condensing,  there  might  living  creatures  be  seen 
by  a  microscope,  of  strange,  monstrous,  and  fright- 
ful shapes,  such  as  dragons,  snakes,  serpents, 
and  devils,  horrible  to  behold :  but  this  f  very 
much  question  the  truth  of,  and  we  had  no 
microscopes  at  that  time,  as  I  remember,  to 
make  the  experiment  with. 

It  was  the  opinion  also  of  another  learned  man 
that  the  breath  of  such  a  person  would  poison 
and  instantly  kill  a  bird ;  not  only  a  small  bird, 
but  even  a  cock  or  hen,  nnd  that  if  it  did  not  im- 
mediately kill  the  latter,  it  would  cause  them  to 
be  roupy,  as  they  call  it ;  particularly  that  if  they 
hod  laid  any  eggs  at  that  time  they  would  be 
all  rotten ;  but  those  arc  opinions  which  I  never 
found  supported  by  any  experiments,  or  heard 
of  others  that  had  seen  it ;  so  I  leave  tbem  as  I 
find  them«  only  with  this  remark,  namely,  that  I 
think  the  probabilities  are  very  strong  for  them. 

Some  have  proposed  that  such  persons  should 
breathe  hard  upon  warm  water,  and  they  would 
leave  an  unusual  scum  upon  it,  or  upon  several 
other  things,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  glutinous 
substance,  and  are  apt  to  receive  a  scum  and  sup- 
port  it# 

But  from  the  whole  I  found  that  the  nature  of 
this  contagion  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  it  at  all,  or  to  prevent  its  spreading 
from  one  to  another,  by  any  human  skill. 

Here  was  indeed  one  difficulty,  which  I  could 
never  thoroughly  get  over  to  this  time,  and  which 
there  is  but  one  way  of  answering  that  I  know  of, 
and  it  is  this,  viz.  the  first  person  that  died  of 
the  plague  was  on  December  20th,  or  thereabouts, 
1664,  and  hi  or  about  Long  acre :  whence  the 
first  person  had  the  infection  was  generally  said 
to  be  from  a  parcel  of  silks  imported  from  Holland, 
and  first  opened  in  that  house. 

But  i^r  this  we  heard  no  more  of  any  person 
dying  of  the  plague,  or  of  the  distemper  being 
in  that  pUce,  tOl  the  9th  of  February,  which 
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wtt  about  seven  weeks  after,  and  then  one 
more  was  buried  out  of  the  same  house :  then  it 
was  hushed,  and  we  were  perfeetlj  easy  as  to  the 
publio  for  a  great  while ;  for  there  were  no  more 
entered  in  the  weekly  bill  to  be  dead  of  the 
plague  till  the  22nd  of  April  when  there  were 
two  more  buried,  not  out  of  the  same  house,  but 
out  of  the  same  street ;  and,  as  Dear  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  out  of  the  next  house  to  the 
first :  this  was  nine  weeks  asunder,  and  after  this 
we  had  no  more  till  a  fortnight,  and  then  it  broke 
out  In  several  streets,  and  spread  every  way. 
Now  the  question  seems  to  lie  thus:— Where 
lay  the  seeds  of  the  Infection  all  this  while  ?  how 
came  it  to  stop  so  long,  and  not  itop  any  longer? 
Either  the  distemper  did  not  come  immediately 
by  contagion  from  body  to  body,  or  if  it  did,  then 
a  body  may  be  capable  to  continue  infected, 
without  the  disease  discovering  itself,  many  days, 
nay,  weeks  together,  even  not  a  quarantine  of 
days  only,  but  a  soixantine,  not  only  forty  days, 
but  sixty  days,  or  longer. 

It  is  true,  there  was,  as  I  observed  at  first,  and 
is  well  known  to  many  yet  Hviog,  aveiy  cold 
winter,  and  a  long  frost,  which  continued  three 
months,  and  this,  the  doctors  say,  might  check 
the  infection ;  but  then  the  learned  must  allow 
me  to  say,  that  if,  according  to  their  notion,  the 
disease  was,  as  I  may  say,  only  frozen  up.  It 
would,  like  a  frozen  river,  have  returned  to  its 
usual  force  and  current  when  it  thawed,  whereas 
the  principal  recess  of  this  infection,  which  was 
from  February  to  April,  was  after  the  frost  was 
broken,  and  the  weather  mild  and  warm. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  solving  all  this 
diiBcuIty,  which  I  think  my  own  remembrance  of 
the  thing  will  supply ;  and  that  is,  the  tact  is  not 
granted,  namely,  that  there  died  none  in  those 
long  intervals,  viz.  from  the  20th  of  December 
to  the  9th  of  February,  and  from  thence  to  the 
lS2nd  of  April.    The  weekly  bills  are  the  only 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  and  those  bills  were 
not  of  credit  enough,  at  least  with  me,  to  sup- 
port an  hypothesis,  or  determine  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  this :  for  it  was  our  received 
opinion  at  that  time,  and   I  believe  upon  very 
I  good  grounds,  that  the  fraud  lay  In  the  parish 
officers,  searchers,  and  persons  appointed  to  give 
account  of  the  dead,  and  what  diseases  they  died 
of:  and  as  people  were  very  loath  at  first  to  have 
the  neighbours  believe  their  houses  were  infected, 
so  they  gave  money  to  procure,  or  otherwise 
procured  the  dead  persons  to  be  returned  as 
dying  of  other  distempers  ;  and  this  I  know  was 
practised  afterwards  m  many  places,  I  believe  I 
might  say  in  all  places  where  the  distemper  came, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  num- 
bers placed  in  the  weekly  bills  under  other  arti- 
cles  of  diseases  during  the  time  of  th?  infection  ; 
for  example,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
when  the  plague  was  coming  on  to  its  highest 
pitch,  it  was  very  ordinary  to  have  from  a  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred,  nay,  to  almost  fifteen 
hundred  a  week,  of  other  distempers ;  not  that 
the  numbers  of  those  distempers  were  really 
increased  to  such  n  degree ;  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  families  and  houses  where  really  the  infect 
tioo  was,  obtained  the  favour  to  have  their  dead 
be  returned  of  other  distempers,  to  prevent  the 
shutting  up  their  houses.     For  example  t— 


Dead  of  other  diseases  beside  the  Plague. 

From  the  18th  to  the  25th  July      •  942 

To  the  1st  of  August              •       •  l,0O4 

To  the  8th 1,213 

To  the  15th 1.439 

To  the  22nd 1*331 

To  the  29th 1,394 

To  the  5th  of  September        .        .  1,264 

To  the  12th 1.056 

To  the  19th 1,132 

To  the  26th 927 

Now  it  was  not  doubled  but  the  greatest  part 
of  these,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  were  dead  of 
the  plague,  but  the  officers  were  prevailed  with 
to  return  them  as  above,  and  the  numbers  oi 
some  partieuhir  articles  of  distempers  discoTered, 
is  as  follows :— . 
From  thelst  to8th  Aug.  to  15tfa,  to82od,to  29Cli. 

Fever  ..  314  863  948  983 

Spotted  Fever  174  190  166  165 

Surfeit.        .  85  87  74  99 

Teeth  .        .  90  118  111  133 
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From  Aug.29  to  Sept  5th,  tol2tb,  to  19th,  to  26th. 

Fever  .        .364  332  309  288 

Spotted  Fever  157  97  101  65 

Surfett      .          68  45  49  36 

Teeth       .        138  128  121  112 


727 
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There  were  several  other  articles  which  bore 
a  proportion  to  these,  and  which  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive were  increased  on  the  same  account,  as 
aged,  consumptioos,  vomitings,  imposthunie&, 
gripes,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  were  not 
doubted  to  be  infected  people ;  but  as  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  families  not  to  he 
known  to  be  infected,  if  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
it,  so  they  took  all  the  measures  they  could  to 
have  it  not  believed ;  and  if  any  died  In  their 
houses  to  get  them  returned  to  the  examiners, 
and  by  the  searchers,  as  having  died  of  other  dis- 
tempers. 

This,  I  say,  will  account  for  the  long  interval 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  between  the  dying  of 
the  first  persons  that  were  returned  in  the  bill  to 
be  dead  of  the  plague,  and  the  time  when  the 
distemper  spread  openly,  and  could  not  be  con* 
cealed. 

Besides,  the  weekly  bills  themselves,  at  that 
time,  evidently  discovers  this  truth ;  for,  while 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  plague,  and  no  in- 
crease after  it  had  been  mentioned,  yet  ft  was 
apparent  that  there  was  an  increase  of  those  dis- 
tempers which  bordered  nearest  upon  it ;  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  eight,  twelve,  seventeen  of  the 
spotted  fever  In  a  week  when  there  were  none  or 
but  very  few  of  the  plague ;  whereas  before  one, 
three,  or  four,  were  the  ordinary  weekly  numbers 
of  that  distemper.  Likewise,  as  1  observed  be- 
fore, the  burials  increased  weekly  in  that  parti- 
culttr  parish,  and  the  parishes  adjacent,  more  than 
in  any  other  parish,  although  there  were  none  set 
down  of  the  plague ;  all  which  tell  us  that  the 
infection  was  handed  on,  and  the  succession  of 
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thm  dnteoiper  mlly  preaerved,  tbovf  h  H  seemed 
to  m  at  that  tnne  to  be  oeued,  and  to  come  again 
in  a  maooer  rarprising. 

It  miglit  be  also  thai  tbe  Infeetion  might  re- 
main fai  otber  parts  of  the  lame  parcel  of  goods 
whidi  at  first  it  came  io,  and  which  might  not  be 
pcrlMLpa  opened,  or  at  least  not  fully,  or  in  the 
elodies  of  the  first  faifected  person,  for  I  cannot 
think  that  anybody  ooidd  be  seised  with  the  con- 
tagioo  in  a  fatal  and  mortal  degree  for  nine  weeks 
together,  and  support  his  state  of  health  m>  well 
as  rreo  not  to  divcorer  it  to  themselves ;  yet,  if 
it  were  ao,  the  argnment  is  tlie  stronger  in  moor 
ef  srfajit  1  am  saySig,  namelv,  that  the  infection  is 
rctaiaed  in  boittes  apparently  well,  and  eonreyed 
from  them  to  those  they  convjerse  with,  while  it 
m  koowB  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Great  were  the  eonfiisions  at  that  time  npon 
this  rery  aceonnt :  and  when  people  began  to  be 
eooviDced  that  Uie  ini^BCtioD  was  received  in  this 
sarpriaing  manner  from  persons  apparently  well, 
tbey  began  to  be  eioeeding  shy  and  jealous  of 
•verj  ofDe  that  earae  near  them.  Once  in  a  public 
day,  whether  a  Sabbath  day  or  not  I  do  not  re- 
soember,  in  Aldgate  church,  in  a  pew  full  of  people, 
OB  a  sodden,  one  fonded  she  smelt  an  ill  smell ; 
immediately  she  fancies  the  plague  was  in  the 
pew,  whispers  Iter  notion  or  sospidon  to  the  next, 
then  rises  and  goes  out  of  the  pew ;  it  imroe- 
diatelj  tooii  with  the  next,  and  so  to  them  all ; 
ud  every  one  of  them,  and  of  the  two  or  three 
adjoining  pews,  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
chnreh,  nobody  lioowing  wliat  it  was  offended 
them,  or  from  whom. 

Tlds  immediately  filled  everybody's  roouthi 
with  one  preparation  or  another,  snch  as  the  old 
women  directed,  and  some,  perhaps,  as  physicians 
4fireeted,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  by  the 
breath  of  others ;  insomuch,  that  If  we  came  to 
go  into  a  efanreh  when  it  was  anything  full  of 
people,  there  would  be  such  a  mixture  of  smells 
at  the  entrenee,  that  it  was  much  more  strong, 
tboagfa  perhaps  not  so  wholesome,  than  if  you 
were  going  into  an  apothecary's  or  druggist's 
shop ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  church  was  nke  a 
naelKng-bottle.  In  one  comer  it  was  all  per- 
fbmea,  in  another  aiomatics,  balsamics,  and  variety 
of  drags  and  herbs;  hi  aaother  salts  and  spirits, 
m  every  one  was  fomlsiied  for  their  own  pre> 
\  yet  I  observed  tliat  after  people  were 
as  I  have  said,  with  the  belief,  or  rather 
of  the  Infeetion  being  thus  carried  on 
by  persona  apparently  in  health,  the  churches  and 
nieeting.bouses  were  much  thinner  of  people 
than  at  other  thnes  before  that  they  used  to  be ; 
for  this  is  to  be  said  of  tlie  people  of  London,  that 
dnrmg  the  whole  time  of  the  pestilence,  the 
ebitrefaes  or  meetings  were  never  wholly  shut  up, 
ner  did  the  people  dedine  coming  out  to  the 
pahlie  worship  of  God,  except  only  in  some 
parishes  wliea  tbe  violence  of  the  distemper  was 
more  partionlariy  in  that  parish  at  that  time, 
and  even  then  no  longer  than  it  continued  to 
beao. 

Indeed  nothing  was  more  strange  than  to  see 
with  wint  oonrage  the  people  went  to  the  public 
service  of  God,  even  at  that  time  when  they  were 
afraid  to  stir  out  of  their  own  houses  upon  any 
other  occasion ;  this  I  mean  before  the  time  of 
which  I  have  mentioned  already; 


this  was  a  proof  of  the  exceeding  populonsness  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  infection,  notwith- 
standing  the  great  numbers  that  were  gone  into 
the  country  at  the  first  alarm,  and  that  fled  out 
hito  the  forests  and  woods  when  they  were  far- 
ther terrified  with  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
it.  For  when  we  came  to  see  the  crowds  and 
throngs  of  people  which  appeared  on  the  Sabbath- 
days  at  the  churches,  and  espedally  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  plague  was  abated, 
or  where  it  was  not  yet  come  to  its  height,  it  was 
amazing.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again  pre- 
sently.  1  return,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  article 
of  infecting  one  another  at  first.  Before  people 
came  to  right  notions  of  the  infection,  and  of  in 
fecting  one  another,  people  were  ouly  shy  of  those 
that  were  really  sick  t  a  man  with  a  cap'  ujpon  his 
head,  or  with  clothes  round  his  neck,  which  was 
the  case  of  those  that  had  swellings  there,  such 
was  indeed  frightful;  but  when  we  saw  a  gentle- 
man dressed,  with  his  band  on,  and  his  gloves  in 
his  hand,  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  his  hair 
combed,  of  such  we  had  not  the  least  apprehen- 
sions, and  people  conversed  a  great  while  freely, 
espedally  with  their  neighbours  and  such  as  they 
knew.  But  when  tbe  physicians  assured  us  that 
the  danger  was  as  well  from  tbe  sound,  that  is, 
the  seemingly  sound,  as  the  sick,  and  that  those 
people  who  thought  therosdves  entirely  free, 
were  oftentimes  the  most  fatal ;  and  that  it  came 
to  be  generally  understood  that  people  were  sen- 
sible of  it,  and  of  the  reason  of  it ;  then,  I  say, 
they  began  to  be  jealous  of  evervbody,  and  a  vast 
number  of  people  locked  themselves  up,  so  as  not 
to  come  abroad  into  any  company  at  all,  nor  suffer 
any  that  had  been  abroad  in  promiscuous  com- 
pany to  come  into  their  houses,  or  near  them ; 
at  least,  not  so  near  them  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  thdr  breath,  or  of  any  smell  from  them; 
and  when  they  were  obliged  to  converse  at  a  dis- 
tance with  strangers,  they  would  always  have 
preservatives  in  their  mouths,  and  about  their 
dotbes,  to  repel  and  keep  off  the  infection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  when  people 
began  to  use  these  cautions,  they  were  less  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  the  infection  did  not  break 
into  such  houses  so  furiously  as  it  did  into  others 
before,  and  thousands  of  families  were  preserved 
(speaking  with  due  reserve  to  the  direction  of 
divine  Providence)  by  that  means. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  beat  anything  into  the 
heads  of  tbe  poor ;  they  went  on  with  tbe  usual 
impetuosity  of  thdr  tempers,  fiill  of  outcries  and 
lamentations  when  taken,  but  madly  careless  of 
themselves,  fool-hardy  and  obstinate,  while  they 
were  well.  Where  they  could  get  employment 
they  pushed  into  any  kind  of  business,  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  liable  to  infection ;  and 
if  they  were  spoken  to,  their  answer  would  be, — 
"  I  must  trust  to  God  for  that :  if  I  am  taken, 
then  I  am  provided  for,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
me  ',**  and  the  like ;  or  thus, — *'  Why,  what  must 
I  do  ?  I  cannot  starve ;  I  had  as  good  have  the 
plague  as  perish  for  want.  I  have  no  work ;  what 
could  I  do?  I  must  do  this  or  beg.**  Suppose 
it  was  burying  the  dead,  or  attending  the  sick,  or 
watching  infected  houses,  which  were  all  terrible 
hazards ;  but  their  tale  was  generally  the  same. 
It  is  true,  necessity  was  a  justifiable,  warrantable 
plea,  and  nothing  could  be  better ;  but  their  way 
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of  ti]k  was  much  the  same  where  the  neceisities 
were  not  the  tame.  This  adveatarous  conduct 
of  the  poor  was  that  which  brouf^ht  the  plague 
among  them  in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  this, 
joined  to  the  distress  of  their  circumstances,  when 
taken,  was  the  reason  why  they  died  so  by  heaps ; 
for  1  cannot  say  I  could  observe  one  jot  of  better 
husbandry  among  them,  I  mean  the  labouring 
poor,  whUe  they  were  all  well  and  getting  money, 
than  there  was  before,  but  as  lavish,  as  extrava- 
gant, and  as  thoughtless  for  to-morrow  as  ever ; 
so  that  when  they  came  to  be  taken  sick,  they 
were  immediately  in  the  utmost  distress,  as  well 
for  want  as  for  sickness,  as  well  for  lack  of  food 
as  lack  of  health. 

The  misery  of  the  poor  I  had  many  occasions 
to  be  an  eye-witness  d,  and  sometimes  also  of 
the  charitable  assistance  that  some  pious  people 
daily  gave  to  such,  sending  them  relief  and  sup- 
plies both  of  food,  physic,  and  other  help,  as  they 
found  they  wanted ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  debt  of 
justice  due  to  the  temper  of  the  people  of  that 
day,  to  take  notice  here,  that  not  only  great  sums, 
very  great  sums  of  money,  were  charitably  sent 
to  the  lord  mavor  and  aldermen  for  the  assistance 
and  support  of  the  poor  distempered  people,  but 
abundance  of  private  people  daily  distributed 
large  sums  of  mone^  for  their  relief,  and  sent 
people  about  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  par- 
ticular distressed  imd  visited  families,  and  relieved 
them ;  nay,  tome  pious  ladies  were  so  transported 
with  zeal  in  so  good  a  work,  and  so  confident  in 
the  protection  of  Providence  in  discharge  of  the 
great  duty  of  charity,  that  they  went  about  in 
person  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  and  even 
visiting  poor  famflies,  though  sick  and  infected, 
in  their  very  houses,  appointing  nurses  to  attend 
those  that  wanted  attending,  and  ordering  apo- 
thecaries and  surgeons,  the  first  to  supply  them 
with  drugs  or  pluters,  and  such  things  as  they 
wanted,  and  the  last  to  lance  and  dress  the  swel- 
lings and  tumours,  where  such  were  wanting; 
giving  their  blessing  to  the  poor  in  substan- 
tial relief  to  them,  as  well  as  hearty  prayers  for 
them. 

I  win  not  undertake  to  sav,  as  some  do,  that 
none  of  those  charitable  people  were  suffered  to 
fall  under  the  calamity  itself ;  but  this  I  may  say, 
that  I  never  knew  any  one  of  them  that  mis- 
carried, which  I  mention  for  the  encouragement 
of  others  in  case  of  the  like  distress;  and  doubt- 
less, if  thev  that  give  to  the  poor,  lend  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  repay  them,  those  that  hazard 
their  lives  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  to  comfort 
and  assist  the  poor  in  such  misery  as  this,  may 
hope  to  be  protected  in  the  work. 

Nor  was  this  charity  so  extraordinary  eminent 
only  in  a  few;  but  (for  I  cannot  lightlv  quit  this 
point)  the  charity  of  the  rich,  as  well  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  as  from  the  country,  was  so  great, 
that,  in  a  word,  a  prodigious  number  of  people, 
who  must  otherwise  have  perished  for  want  as 
well  as  sickness,  were  supported  and  subsisted  by 
it ;  and  though  I  could  never,  nor  I  believe  any 
one  else,  come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  what  was  so 
contributed,  yet  I  do  believe  that  as  I  heard  one 
say  that  was  a  critical  observer  of  that  part, 
there  was  not  only  many  thousand  pounds  con- 
tributed, but  many  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  distressed  afflicted 


city ;  nay,  one  naan  afllnned  to  me  that  he  could 
reckon  up  above  one  hundred  thousand  pouods  a 
week,  which  was  distributed  by  the  churchwar- 
dens at  the  sei'eral  parish  vestries,  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  aldermen  in  the  several  wards  and 
precincts,  and  by  the  particular  direction  of  the 
eourt  and  of  the  justices  respectively  in  the  paa*ts 
where  they  resided ;  over  and  above  the  private 
charity  distributed  by  pious  hands  in  the  numner 
1  speak  of;  and  this  continued  for  many  weeks 
together. 

I  confess  this  is  a  very  great  sum ;  but  if  it  be 
true  that  there  was  distributed  in  the  parish  of 
Cripplegate  only  seventeen  thousand  eight  htui* 
dred  pounds  in  one  week  to  the  relief  of  Uie  poor, 
as  I  heard  reported,  and  which  I  really  believe 
was  true,  the  other  may  not  be  improbable. 

It  was  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  among*  the 
many  signal  good  providences  which  attended 
this  great  city,  and  of  which  there  were  many 
other  worth  recording ;  I  say  this  was  a  very  re- 
markable one,  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to  move 
the  hearts  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  king, 
dom  so  cheerfully  to  contribute  to  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  poor  at  London;  the  good  conse- 
quences of  which  were  felt  many  ways,  and  par- 
ticularly in  preserving  the  lives  and  recovering 
the  headth  of  so  many  thousands,  and  keeping  so 
many  thousands  of  families  from  perishing  and 
starving. 

And  now  I  am  talking  of  the  merciful  disposi- 
tion  of  Providence  in  this  time  of  calamity,  I  can- 
not but  mention  again,  though  I  have  spoken 
several  times  of  it  already  on  other  accounts,  I 
mean  that  of  the  progression  of  the  distemper ; 
how  it  began  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeded gruluaHy  and  slowly  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, and  like  a  dark  cloud  that  passes  over  our 
heads,  which,  as  it  thickens  and  overcasts  the  nir 
at  one  end,  clears  up  at  the  other  end :  so,  while 
the  plague  went  on  raging  from  west  to  east,  as 
it  went  forwards  east  it  abated  in  the  west,  by 
which  means  thosa  parts  of  the  town  which  were 
not  seized,  or  who  were  left,  and  where  it  had 
spent  its  fury,  were  (as  it  were)  spared  to  help 
and  assist  the  other ;  whereas,  had  the  distemper 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  at 
once,  raging  in  all  places  alike,  as  it  has  done 
since  in  some  places  abroad,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  must  have  been  overwhelmed, 
and  there  would  have  died  twenty  thousand  a 
day,  as  they  say  there  did  at  Naples,  nor  would 
the  people  have  been  able  to  have  helped  or  cs- 
sisted  one  another. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that  where  the  plague 
was  in  its  full  force,  there  indeed  the  people  were 
very  miserable,  and  the  consternation  was  inex- 
pressible. But  a  little  before  it  reached  even  to 
that  place,  or  presently  after  it  was  gone,  they 
were  quite  another  sort  of  people,  and  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  there  was  too  much  of  that 
common  temper  of  mankind  to  be  found  among 
us  all  at  that  time,  namely,  to  forget  the  deliver- 
ance when  the  danger  is  past ;  but  I  shall  come 
to  speak  of  that  part  again. 

It  must  not  be  forgot  here  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  state  of  trade  during  the  time  of  this  com- 
mon calamity,  and  this  with  respect  to  foreign 
trade,  as  also  to  our  home  trade. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  there  needs  little  to  be 
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uU;  the  tndiDir  daUobi  of  Europe  were  all 
afraid  of  OS ;  no  port  of  Prance,  or  Holland,  or 
dpain,  or  iUlj,  would  admit  our  ihipi  or  corre- 
•pnd  with  OS ;  indeed  we  stood  on  iu  terms  with 
tl«  Ootcii,  and  were  in  a  fbrioos  war  with  them, 
inttboogfa  in  a  bad  condition  to  fight  abroad, 
vtehadfacfa  dreadful  enemies  to  stmggk  with 
itkHBe. 

Ov  merehants  were  aoeonUoglfat  a  ftiU  stop, 

(Mr  ihipi  eooU  go  nowhere,  Uiat  Is  to  say,  to 

u>  plice  abroad ;  their  manafactures  and  mer- 

ebandise,  that  Is  to  say,  of  oor  growth,  would 

04  be  tooehed  abroad :  they  were  as  mnch  afraid 

of  oar  goods  as  they  were  of  oar  people ;  and  In- 

M  tbej  had  reason,  lor  oar  woollen  mannfkc- 

tom  are  as  retentive  of  Inlbetion  as  human 

^'•^  sod,  if  packed  up  by  persons  Infected, 

««iM  receive  toe  Infection  and  be  as  dai^rous 

to  tbe  tooch  as  a  man  would  be  that  was  in- 

fcrtcd ;  and,  therefbre,  when  any  English  vessel 

UTivcd  io  fcfreign  eoontries.  If  they  did  take  the 

roodi  oo  shore,  they  always  caused  the  bales  to 

^  opeocd  and  aired  in  places  appobted  for  that 

P«n^ ;  but  from  London  they  would  not  suflTer 

t^eiD  to  eome  Into  port,  mnch  less  to  unload  their 

rmb  spoo  any  tenns  whatever ;  and  this  strict- 

»«  was  especially  used  with  them  In  Spain  and 

Nf ;  in  Turkey,  and  the  Islands  of  tbe  Arches 

ndeei  as  they  are  called,  as  well  those  belong- 

ia;  to  the  Ttariu  aa  to  the  Venetians,  they  were 

M  M  very  rigid ;  la  the  first  there  was  no  ob- 

finttiaa  at  aU,  and  four  ships  which  were  then 

•Btherirer  loading  lor  Italv,  that  is,  for  Lq^^^orn 

»d  Naples,  bcfag  denied  product,  as  they  call  it, 

•«st  00  to  Turkey,  and  were  freely  admitted  to 

^^  their  cargo  without  any  difficulty,  only 

^  when  they  arrived  there  some  of  their  cargo 

'ai  not  fit  for  sale  in  that  country,  and  other 

^iof  it  beiof  consigned  to  merchants  at  Leg- 

ao^^  the  captains  of  the  ships  had  no  right  nor 

«BT  orden  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  so  that  great 

^^onvmienees  fbUowed  to  the  merchants.     But 

^  was  oothiog  but  what  tbe  necessity  of  aHairs 

nqoirad,  and  the  merdiants  at  Legboni  and 

^M^  havsig  notlee  given  them,  sent  again  from 

<i"B»to  take  care  of  the  elTects,  wl^  were 

Pvticaiariy  consigned  to  those  ports,  and  to 

onof  back  in  other  ships  snch  as  were  improper 

fdr  the  oMrkets  at  Smvma  and  Sconderoon. 

The  tacoDvenlenoea  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
Kdl  greater ;  for  they  would  faf  no  means  sufTer 
w  ihipi,  especially  those  fh>m  London,  to  come 
°[oaoy  of  their  ports,  much  less  to  unhide. 
^wn  «u  a  report  that  one  of  our  ships  having 
by  tfeakh  delivered  her  cargo,  among  which  were 
*«>e  bales  of  Engliah  doth,  cotton,  kerseys,  and 
nth  like  goods,  the  Spaniards  caused  all  the 
FMds  to  be  burnt,  and  punished  the  men  with 
<iB*th  who  were  concerned  in  carrying  them  on 
^  This  I  believe  was  hi  part  tnie^  though  I 
coootafinait,  bat  It  is  not  at  aU  unlikely,  see- 
»( the  dnger  was  really  very  great,  the  infection 
t«V  10  violent  in  London. 
.  Ihcard  likewise  that  the  plague  was  carried 
"*•  those  eoontries  by  some  of  our  ships,  and 
Pvtkalariy  to  tbe  port  of  Pare,  hi  the  khigdom 
<*A]prfe^  belooging  to  the  King  of  Portugal ; 
UM  that  several  persona  died  of  it  there,  but  it 
■ttaoteonfinned. 
^  the  other  hand,  though  the  Spaniards  and 


Purtugnese  were  so  shv  of  us,  It  is  most  certain 
that  the  plague,  as  has  been  said,  keeping  at  first 
much  at  that  end  of  the  town  next  Westminster, 
the  merchandising  part  of  the  town,  such  as  tbe 
city  and  the  waterside,  was  perfectly  sound,  till 
at  least  the  beginning  of  July;  and  the  ships  in 
the  river  till  the  beginning  of  August ;  for,  to  the 
Ist  of  July,  there  had  died  but  seven  within  the 
whole  city,  and  but  00  within  the  liberties  i  but 
one  in  all  the  parishes  of  Stepney,  Aldgate,  and 
Whitechapel,  and  but  two  In  all  the  eight  parishes 
of  Southwark ;  but  it  was  the  same  thing  abroad, 
for  the  bad  news  was  gone  over  the  whole  world, 
that  the  city  of  London  was  infected  with  the 
plague ;  and  there  was  no  hiqoiring  there  how 
the  infection  proceeded,  or  at  which  part  of  the 
town  it  was  begun  or  was  reached  to. 

Besides,  after  it  began  to  spread,  it  increased 
so  fast,  and  the  bills  grew  so  high  all  on  a  sud- 
den,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  lessen  the  re« 
port  of  it,  or  endeavour  to  make  the  people 
abroad  think  it  better  than  It  was,  the  account 
which  the  weekly  bills  gave  in  was  sufficient; 
and  that  there  died  two  thousand  to  three  or  four 
thousand  a  week,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  tbe 
whole  trading  part  of  the  world,  and  the  follow, 
ing  time  being  so  dreadful  also  in  the  very  city 
itaelf,  put  the  whole  world,  1  say,  upon  their 
guard  against  it. 

You  may  be  sure  also  that  the  report  of  these 
things  lost  notUng  in  the  carriage ;  the  plague 
was  itself  very  terrible,  and  the  distress  of  the 
people  very  great,  as  you  may  observe  of  what  1 
have  said;  but  the  rumour  was  Infinitely  greater, 
and  it  must  not  be  wondered  that  our  friends 
abroad,  as  my  brother's  correspondents  in  parti- 
cular were  told  there,  namely,  in  Portugal  and 
Italy,  where  he  chiefly  traded,  that  in  London 
there  died  twenty  thousand  hi  a  week ;  that  the 
dead  bodies  lay  unburied  by  heaps ;  that  the  liv. 
mg  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  or  the 
sound  to  look  after  the  sick ;  that  all  the  king, 
dom  was  infected  likewise,  so  that  It  was  an  urn', 
versal  malady,  such  as  was  never  heard  of  in 
those  parU  of  the  worid ;  and  they  could  hardly 
believe  us  when  we  gave  them  an  account  how 
things  really  were,  and  how  there  was  not  above 
one-tenth  part  of  the  people  dead;  that  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  left  that  lived  all  the 
time  in  the  town ;  that  now  the  people  began  to 
walk  the  streets  again,  and  those  who  were  fled 
to  return ;  there  was  no  miss  of  the  usual  throng 
of  people  in  the  streets,  except  as  every  family 
might  miss  their  relations  and  neighbours,  and 
the  like;  I  say,  they  could  not  believe  these 
things;  and  If  inquiry' were  now  to  be  made  in 
Naples,  or  in  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
they  would  tell  you  there  was  a  dreadful  infection 
in  London  so  many  years  ago,  in  which,  as 
above,  there  died  twenty  thousand  in  a  weck,&c., 
just  as  we  have  had  It  reported  In  London  that 
there  was  a  plague  in  the  city  of  Naples  in  the 
year  1656,  in  which  there  died  twenty  thousand 
people  in  a  day,  of  which  I  ha%*e  had  very  good 
satisfhction  that  it  was  utteriy  false. 

But  these  extravagant  reports  were  very  pre- 
judicial to  our  trade,  as  well  as  unjust  and  injo. 
rious  in  themselves,  for  it  was  a  long  time  oner 
the  plague  was  quite  over  before  our  trade  could 
recover  itself  in  those  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the 
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Flemlngi  and  Dateh,  but  Mpedally  th«  Itit, 
made  very  great  adTantaMa  of  it,  having  all  the 
narlLet  to  themadTea,  and  eroo  haiin(  our  mann- 
&ctarei  in  the  aevml  porta  of  England  where 
the  plague  waa  not,  and  carrying  them  to  Hot- 
land  and  Fhundera,  and  from  thence  tranaporting 
them  to  Spain  and  to  Italy,  aa  if  they  had  been 
of  their  own  making. 

But  they  were  deteotod  aometiniea  and  punigh* 
ed,  that  ia  to  lay,  thdr  gooda  confiacatcd,  and 
•hipa  also ;  ibr  if  it  waa  tmo  that  oar  mannfac* 
turea,  aa  wdl  aa  our  pooptob  were  Infeeted,  and 
that  it  waa  dangerona  to  tooch  or  to  open  and 
reoeive  the  amdl  of  them,  then  thoae  people  ran 
the  basard  by  that  dandeatane  trade,  not  only  of 
carrying  the  oontagion  into  their  own  country, 
but  also  of  infecting  the  nationa  to  whom  they 
traded  with  thoae  gooda ;  wUeh,  oonadering  bow 
many  lives  might  be  loat  hi  conaequeooe  of  such 
an  action,  most  be  a  trade  that  no  men  of  coo- 
sdeooe  ooold  soBertbemaelTes  to  be  concerned  hk 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  any  harm 
was  done,  I  mean  of  that  kind,  by  thoae  people ; 
but  I  doubt  I  need  not  make  any  such  proviso  in 
the  case  of  our  own  country ;  for  either  by  our 
people  of  London,  or  by  the  commerce,  which 
made  their  oonversfaig  with  aU  sorts  of  people  in 
every  oonnty,  and  of  every  considerable  town, 
necessary ;  I  say,  by  this  means  the  phiguo  was 
first  or  last  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  well 
in  London  as  in  all  the  dtles  and  great  towns, 
especially  hi  the  trading  manniacturing  towns 
and  seaports ;  so  that,  first  or  last,  all  the  consi- 
derable places  in  England  were  visited  more  or 
less,  and  the  kingdom  of  Irdand  hi  some  plaoes, 
bat  not  so  universdly.  How  it  fared  with  the 
people  in  Scotland  I  had  no  opportunity  to  in- 
quire. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  plague  con- 
tinned  so  violent  hi  London,  the  outports,  as  they 
are  called,  enjoyed  a  very  great  trade,  espedally 
to  the  adjacent  countries  and  to  our  own  planta- 
tions; for  example,  the  towns  of  Colchester, 
Yarmouth,  and  Hull,  on  that  dde  of  England, 
exported  to  HollaiMl  and  Hamburgh,  the  manu- 
factures of  the  a^ioeent  oonntiea  for  severd 
months  after  the  trade  with  London  was,  as  it 
were,  entirely  diut  up;  likewise  the  cities  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  with  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
had  the  like  advantage  to  Spdn.  to  the  Canaries, 
to  Guinea,  and  to  the  West  Indies^  and  partien- 
lariy  to  Ireland ;  but  as  tlie  plague  spread  itsdf 
every  way  after  it  had  been  hi  London  to  such  a 
degree  as  it  was  in  August  and  September,  so 
dl  or  most  of  those  cities  and  towns  were  in- 
fected first  or  last,  and  then  trade  was,  as  it  were, 
under  a  generd  embargo,  or  at  a  ftill  stop,  aa  I 
shdl  obMrve  fiuther  when  1  speak  of  our  home 
trade. 

One  thing  however  must  be  observed,  that  as 
to  ships  coming  in  from  abrond,  aa  many  you 
may  be  sore  did,  some  who  were  out  in  all  parts 
of  the  worid  a  considerable  while  before,  and 
some  who,  when  they  went  out,  knew  nothing  oi 
an  infection,  or,  at  least,  of  one  so  terrible;  these 
came  up  the  river  boldly,  and  delivered  their 
cargoes  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  except  just  in 
the  two  months  of  August  and  September,  when 
the  weight  of  the  infeetton  lying,  as  I  may  say, 
dl  bdow  bridge,  nobody  durst  appear  in  business 


for  a  while ;  but,  as  this  continued  but  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  hooieward  bound  sliips,  e^tedally  luch 
whose  caivoes  were  not  liable  to  spoil,  came  to 
an  anchor  for  a  time  short  of  the  Pod,*  or  fresh 
water  part  of  the  river,  even  as  low  as  the  river 
Modway,  where  severd  of  them  ran  in,  and  others 
lay  at  the  Nore,  and  in  the  Hope  bdow  Gravesend ; 
so  thst  by  the  latter  end  of  October  there  was  a 
very  great  fleet  of  homeward  bound  shljps  to  come 
up,  such  as  the  like  had  not  been  known  for 
many  years. 

Two  particular  tradea  were  carried  on  by 
water-carriage  all  the  whUe  of  Uie  iniection,  and 
that  with  litUe  or  no  interruption,  very  mach  to 
the  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  poor  distressed 
people  of  the  dty,  and  those  were  the  coostiog 
trade  for  com,  and  the  Newcastle  trade  for  coals. 

The  first  of  these  was  particularly  carried  ou 
bv  small  vesaels  from  the  port  of  HuU,  and  other 
places  In  the  Humber,  by  which  great  quantities 
of  com  were  brought  in  from  Yorkshire  and  Lio- 
cdnshire ;  the  other  part  of  thb  com  trade  was 
from  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  from  Wells,  and  Barnham, 
and  from  Yarmouth,  all  in  the  aame  county ;  aod 
the  third  branch  was  from  the  river  Medway,  and 
from  Mihon,  Feversham,  Margate,  and  Sandwich, 
and  dl  the  other  little  places  and  ports  round  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  Essex. 

There  was  dso  a  very  good  trade  from  the 
coast  of  Suflblk,  with  com,  butter,  and  cheese. 
These  vessels  kept  a  constant  course  of  trade,  and 
without  interruption  came  iq>  to  that  market 
known  still  by  the  name  of  Bear-key,  where  they 
supplied  the  dty  plentifully  with  com,  when  land 
carriage  began  to  fdl,  and  when  the  people  began 
to  be  dck  of  coming  from  many  places  in  the 
country. 

This  also  was  much  of  it  owing  to  the  pru- 
dence And  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor,  who  took 
such  care  to  keep  the  masters  and  seamen  from 
danger  when  they  came  up,  causing  their  corn  to 
be  bought  off  at  any  time  they  wanted  a  market 
(which,  however,  was  very  sddom),  and  causing 
the  cora«focton  immediately  to  unlade  and  deli- 
ver the  vessels  laden  with  com,  that  they  had 
very  little  occasion  to  come  out  of  their  ships  or 
vessels,  the  money  being  dways  carried  on  board 
to  them,  and  put  hito  a  pail  of  vinegar  before  it 
was  carried. 

The  second  trade  was  that  of  ooala  from  New* 
castle-npon-Tyn^  without  which  the  dty  would 
have  been  gredir  distressed;  for  not  io  tbs 
streets  only,  but  m  private  houses  and  fomilies, 
great  quantitiea  of  coda  were  then  buret,  even  all 
the  aummer  long,  and  when  the  weather  was 
hottest,  which  waa  done  by  the  advice  of  the 
physidana.  Some,  indeed,  opposed  it,  aad  in- 
sisted that  to  keep  the  houses  and  rooms  hot  wss 
a  means  to  propagate  the  distemper,  which  was 
a  fermentation  and  heat  dready  In  the  blood; 
that  it  was  known  to  s|»ead  and  increase  in  hot 
weather,  and  abate  hi  odd,  and  therefore  they 
alleged  that  all  contagious  distempers  are  the 
worse  for  heat,  because  the  contagion  was  nou- 
rished and  gahied  strength  m  hot  weather,  sod 
was,  as  it  were»  propagated  m  heat 


*  That  put  of  the  river  where  the  khipi  lit  up  when 
they  come  home  is  called  the  Peol,  and  takes  in  all  the 
riTer  on  both  tides  of  the  water,  from  the  Tower  to  Cwkoi^* 
Foiat,  aad  Limehouae. 
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I     Otbcn  ndd,  tfaey  granted  that  heat  In  the  elU 
nate  nicfat  propagate  infection,  as  sultry  hot 
f  iretther  nils  the  air  with  vermin,  and  nonrlshei 
I  ioBoncrable  namberf  and  kinds  of  Tenomons 
I  cnatarei,  which  breed  in  our  food,  in  the  plants, 
I'  ad  e?en  in  onr  bodies*  by  the  very  stench  of 
which  iafeetJoQ  may  be  propagated ;  also,  that 
beat  in  the  air,  or  heat  of  weather,  as  we  ordl- 
oshljr  osll  it,  flsakes  l>odies  relax  and  faint,  ex- 
husts  the  sfrfrits,  opens  the  pores,  and  makes  us 
■ere  apt  to  reeelve  infection  or  any  evil  influence, 
be  it  from  noxious,  pestilential  vapours,  or  any 
otbe  thing  in  the  air ;  but  that  the  heat  of  fire, 
ad  especially  of  coal  fires,  kept  in  our  houses  or 
near  m,  had  quite  a  dilTerent  operation,  the  heat 
be«^  sot  of  the  same  kind,  but  quick  and  fierce, 
I  tending  not  to  nonrisb  but  to  consume  and  disd- 
I  pate  all  these  noxious  fumes  which  the  other 
'  kiod  of  beat  rather  exhaled,  and  stagnated  than 
Kftsrated,  and  burnt  up ;  beside^  it  was  sJleged 
that  the  sulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  that 
IK  often  found  to  be  in  the  coal,  with  that  bitu* 
'  Buoes  substance  which  bums,  are  all  assisting 
ta  clear  and  purge  the  air,  and  render  it  whole- 
Moe  snd  safe  to  breathe  in,  after  the  noxious 
particles  (as  above)  are  dispersed  and  burnt  up. 
The  latter  opinion  prevailed  at  that  time,  and 
I  is  I  must  cottiess,  I  think,  with  good  reason,  and 
the  eiperienoe  of  the  citizens  confirmed  it,  many 
boosH  which  bad  constant  fires  kept  in    the 
nomt  having  never  been  infected  at  all ;  and  I 
wnA  join  my  experience  to  it,  for  I  found  the 
beeping  of  good   fires  kept  our  rooms  sweet  and 
vboleiome,  and   I  do  verily  believe  made  our 
viuJe  Cuntiy  so,  more  than  would  otherwise  have 
bees. 

But  I  return  to  the  ooals  as  a  trade.  It  was 
«ith  00  little  difllcuHy  that  this  trade  was  kept 
open,  and  particularly  because  as  we  were  in  an 
open  war  with  the  Dutch  at  that  time,  the  Dutch 
capen  at  first  took  a  great  many  of  onr  collier 
■bipi,  wliich  made  the  rest  cautious,  and  made 
them  to  stay  to  come  in  fleets  together;  but 
after  some  time  the  capers  were  either  afnJd  to 
(sle  them,  or  their  masters,  the  States,  were 
•'raid  they  should,  and  forbade  them,  lest  the 
pispie  should  be  among  them,  which  made  them 
ibrc  the  better. 

For  the  security  of  those  northeni  traders,  the 
oosl  ritfps  were  oiilered  by  my  lord  mayor  not  to 
coBM  op  into  the  Pool  above  a  certain  number  at 
a  time,  and  ordered  lighters  and  other  vessels, 
*Qch  as  the  woodmongers,  that  is,  the  wharf* 
beepers,  or  eoal-sellers  furnished,  to  go  down  and 
uke  out  the  ooals  as  low  as  Deptford  and  Green- 
wich, and  some  fiuther  down. 

Others  delivered  great  quantities  of  coals  in 
piTticQlar  places,  where  the  ships  could  come  to 
(he  dHwe,  as  at  Greenwich,  Blackwall,  and  other 
plaoes,  hk  vast  heaps,  as  if  to  be  kept  for  sale,  bat 
*eretben  fetehea  away  after  the  ships  which 
brought  them  were  gone;  so  that  the  seamen 
bad  Bo  commmoication  with  the  river  men,  nor 
*o  moeh  as  came  near  one  another. 

Tet  all  tills  caution  could  not  eflTectually  pre* 
▼eat  the  distemper  getting  among  the  colliery, 
that  is  to  say,  among  the  ships,  by  which  a  great 
nany  aamen  died  of  it ;  and  that  which  was  stni 
«one  was,  that  they  carried  it  down  to  Ipswich 
*Bd  Tsnnottth,  to   Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 


other  places  on  the  coast;  where,  especially  at 
Newcastle  and  at  Sunderland,  it  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  people. 

The  making  so  many  fires  as  above  did  indeed 
consume  an  unusual  quantity  of  coals ;  and  that 
unon  one  or  two  stops  of  the  ships  commg  up, 
whether  by  contrary  weather  or  by  the  interrup- 
tion  of  enemies,  I  do  not  remember,  but  the  price 
of  coals  was  exceedingly  dear,  even  as  high  as 
4/.  a  chaldron,  but  it  soon  abated  when  the  ships 
came  in,  and  as  afterwards  they  had  a  freer  pas- 
sage, the  price  was  very  reasonable  all  the  rest 
of  that  year. 

The  public  fires  which  were  made  on  these 
oocasions,  as  I  have  calculated  it,  must  neces- 
sarily have  cost  the  city  about  200  chaldrons  of 
ooals  a  week,  if  they  had  continued,  which  was 
indeed  a  very  great  /quantity,  but  as  It  was 
thought  necessary,  nothing  was  spared ;  however, 
as  some  of  the  phvsioians  cried  them  down,  they 
were  not  kept  a-light  above  four  or  five  days. 
The  fires  were  ordered  thus : 

One  at^the  Custom  House,  one  at  Billingsgate, 
one  at  Queenhithe,  and  one  at  the  Three  Cranes ; 
one  fai  Blackfnars,  and  one  at  the  gate  of  Bride- 
well ;  one  at  the  comer  of  Leadenhall  street,  and 
Gracechurch ;  one  at  the  north  and  one  at  the 
south  gate  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  one  at  Guild, 
hall,  and  one  at  Blackwell  hall  gate ;  one  at  the 
lord  mayof's  door  in  St  Helen's,  one  at  the  west 
entrance  into  St  Paul's,  and  one  at  the  entrance 
into  Bow  ebureb.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  any  at  the  City  gates,  but  one  at  the 
Bridge  foot  there  was,  just  by  St  Magnus  church. 
I  know  some  have  quarrelled  since  that  at  the 
experiment,  and  said  that  there  died  the  more 
people  because  of  those  fires;  but  I  am  persuaded 
those  that  say  so  offer  no  evidence  to  prove 
it,  neither  can  I  believe  it  on  any  account  what- 
ever. 

ft  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of 
trade  at  home  hi  England  during  this  dreadful 
time,  and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  manu- 
factures and  the  trade  in  the  city.  At  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  infection  there  was,  as  it  is 
easy  to  suppose,  a  very  great  friffht  among  the 
people,  and  consequently  a  general  stop  of  trade, 
except  in  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
even  in  those  things,  as  there  was  a  vast  number 
of  people  fied,  and  a  very  great  number  always 
sick,  berides  the  number  which  died,  so  there 
could  not  be  above  two-thirds,  if  above  onehali^ 
of  the  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  city  as 
used  to  be. 

It  pleased  God  to  send  a  very  plentiful  year  ol 
com  and  fhiit,  and  not  of  hay  or  graa ;  by  which 
means  bread  was  cheap,  by  reason  of  the  plenty 
of  com ;  flesh  was  cheap,  by  reason  of  the  scar- 
city of  grass,  but  batter  and  cheese  were  dear  for 
the  same  reason ;  and  hay  in  the  market,  just 
beyond  Whitechapel  bars,  was  sold  at  41.  per 
load ;  but  that  affected  not  the  poor.  There  was 
a  most  excessive  plenty  of  aQ  sorts  of  fruity  such 
as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes;  and 
they  were  the  cheaper,  because  of  the  want  ol 
people ;  but  this  made  the  poor  eat  them  to  ex- 
cess,  and  this  brought  them  into  fluxes,  griping 
of  the  guts,  surfeits,  and  the  like,  which  often 
precipitated  them  into  the  plague. 

But  to  acme  to  matters  of  trade :— First, 
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foreign  ezporUUon  being  flopped,  or  at  least  very 
much  interrupted,  and  rendered  difficidt,  a  gene- 
ral stop  of  all  thoae  manufiutures  followed  of 
oourae,  which  were  uiually  brought  for  eiporta- 
tion;  and  though  Bomettmes  merchants  &road 
were  hnportnnate  for  goods,  yet  little  was  sent, 
the  nasages  being  so  generally  stopt,  that  the 
English  ships  would  not  be  adn^tted,  as  is  said 
already,  into  their  port. 

This  put  a  stop  to  the  manulaetures  that  were 
for  exportation  in  most  parts  of  England,  except 
in  some  outports,  and  even  that  was  soon  stop- 
ped, for  they  all  had  the  plague  in  their  turn ; 
but  though  this  was  felt  all  over  England,  yet, 
what  was  still  worse,  all  intercourse  of  trade  for 
home  consumption  of  manufactures,  especisdly 
those  which  usually  circulated  through  the  Lon- 
doners* hands,  was  stopped  at  once,  the  trade  of 
the  city  bciug  stopped. 

All  kinds  of  handicrafts  in  the  city,  &c.,  trades- 
men, and  mechanics,  were,  as  I  have  said  before, 
out  of  employ,  and  this  ocoasioned  the  putting 
off  and  disnUssing  an  innumerable  number  of 
journeymen  and  workmen  of  all  sorts,  seeing 
nothing  was  done  relating  to  such  trades,  but 
what  might  be  said  to  be  absolntelv  necessary. 

This  caused  the  multitude  of  single  people  In  i 
London  to  be  unprovided  for ;  as  also  of  families  I 
whose  living  depended  upon  the  labour  of  the 
heads  of  those  families ;  I  say,  this  redu<^  them 
to  extreme  misery ;  and  I  must  confess  it  is  for 
the  honour  of  the  dty  of  London,  and  will  be 
for  many  ages,  as  long  as  this  is  to  be  spoken  ot, 
that  they  were  able  to  supply  with  charitable 
provision  the  wants  of  so  many  thousands  of 
those  as  afterwards  fell  sick,  and  were  distressed ; 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  nobody 

Krishod  for  want,  at  least,  that  the  magistrates 
d  any  notice  given  them  ot 

This  stagnation  of  our  manufacturing  trade  in 
the  country  would  have  put  the  people  there  to 
much  greater  difficulties,  but  that  the  master 
workmen,  clothiers,  and  others,  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  stocks  and  strength,  kept  on  making 
their  goods  to  keep  the  poor  at  work,  believing 
that  as  soon  as  the  sickness  should  abate,  they 
would  have  a  quick  demand  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  their  trade  at  that  time :  but  as  none 
but  thoie  masters  that  were  rich  could  do  thus, 
and  that  many  were  poor  and  not  able,  the  manu- 
facturing trade  in  England  suffered  greatly,  and 
the  poor  were  pinch^  all  over  England  by  the 
calamity  of  the  dty  of  London  only. 

It  is  true  that  the  nest  year  made  them  full 
amends  by  another  terrible  calamity  upon  the  dty ; 
so  that  the  city  by  one  colamity  impoverished 
and  weakened  the  country,  and  by  another  cala- 
mity, even  terrible  too  of  its  kind,  enriched  the 
country,  and  made  them  again  amends :  for  an 
infinite  quantity  of  household  stuff,  wearing  ap« 
parel,  and  other  things,  besides  whole  warehouses 
filled  with  merchau(Uze  and  manufactures,  such 
as  come  from  all  parts  of  England,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  of  London,  the  next  year  after 
this  terrible  visitation:  it  is  incredible  what  a 
trade  this  made  all  over  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
make  good  the  want,  and  to  supply  that  loss :  to 
that,  in  short,  all  the  manufacturing  hands  in  the 
nation  were  set  on  work,  and  were  little  enough 
for  several  years  to  supply  the  market  and  answer 


the  demands ;  all  foreign  markets  also  were  empty 
of  our  goods,  by  the  stop  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  league,  and  before  an  open  trade 
was  allowed  again ;  and  the  prodigious  demand 
at  home  falling  in,  joined  to  make  a  quick  vent 
for  all  sorts  of  goods ;  so  that  there  never  w^as 
known  such  a  trade  all  over  England  for  the 
time,  as  was  in  the  first  seven  years  after  the 
plague,  and  after  the  fire  of  London. 

It  remains  now  that  I  should  say  something  of 
the  merdftil  part  of  thii  terrible  judgment.      The 
last  week  in  September,  the  pl^T^e  being  come 
to  its  crisis,  its  fury  began  to  assuage.   I  remem- 
ber my  friend  Dr  HeaUi  coming  to  see  me  the 
week  before,  told  me  he  was  sure  that  the  vio> 
lence  of  it  would  assusge  in  a  few  days ;  but  when 
I  saw  the  weekly  bill  of  that  week,  which  was  the 
highest  of  the  whole  year,  being  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  i3l  diseases,  I 
upbraided  him  with  it,  and  asked  him  what  he 
had  made  his  judgment  from  ?  his  answer,  how- 
ever, was  not  SO'  much  to  seek,  as  I  thought  it 
would  have  been.    **  Look  you,**  says  he,  *'  by 
the  number  which  are  at  this  time  sick  and  in- 
fected, there  should  have  been  twenty  thousand 
I  dead  the  last  week,  instead  of  eight  thousand,  if 
I  the  inveterate  mortal  contagion  had  been  as  it 
I  was  two  weeks  ago ;  for  then  it  ordinarily  killed 
in  two  or  three  days,  now  not  under  eight  or  ten, 
and  then  not  above  one  in  five  recovered;  whereas, 
I  have  observed,  that  now  not  above  two  in  five  mis- 
carry, and  observe  it  from  me,  the  next  bill  will 
decrease,  and  you  wHl  see  many  more  people  re- 
cover  than  used  to  do ;  for  though  a  vast  multi- 
tude  are  now  everywhere  infected,  and  as  many 
every  day  fall  sick,  yet  there  will  not  so  many 
die  as  there  did,  for  the  malignity  of  the  dis- 
temper is  abated ;  adding  that  he  began  now  to 
hope,  nay,  more  than  hope,  that  the  infection 
had  passed  its  crisis,  and  was  going  off;'*  and  ac- 
cordmgly  so  it  was,  for  the  next  week  being,  as  I 
said,  the  last  in  September,  the  bill  decreased 
almost  two  thousand. 

It  Is  true,  the  plague  was  still  at  a  frightful 
height,  and  the  next  bill  was  no  less  thari  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixtv,  and  the  next  to 
that  five  thousand  seven  hundrea  and  twenty ;  but 
still  mv  friend's  observation  was  just,  and  it  did  ap- 
pear tne  people  did  recover  faster,  and  more  in 
number,  than  they  used  to  do ;  and,  indeed,  if  it 
had  not  been  so,  what  had  been  the  condition  of 
the  dty  of  London  ?  for,  according  to  my  friend, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  people 
at  that  time  infected,  whereof,  as  above,  twenty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  died, 
and  near  forty  thousand  recovered ;  whereas,  had 
it  been  as  it  was  before,  fifty  thousand  of  that 
number  would  very  probably  have  died,  if  not 
more,  and  fifty  thousand  more  would  have  sick- 
ened ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  mass  of  people 
began  to  sicken,  and  it  looked  as  if  none  would 
escape. 

But  this  remark  of  my  friend's  appeared  more 
evident  in  a  few  weeks  more ;  for  the  decrease 
went  on,  and  another  week  in  October  it  de- 
creased  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  ;  so  that  the  number  dead  of  the  plaj^uc 
was  but  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  ; 
and  the  next  week  it  decreased  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  more,  and  yet  it  was  seen 
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poioly  that  there  wu  abundance  of  people  tick, 
any.  aboodance  more  than  ordinary,  and  abun- 
diDce  fell  sick  every  day.  but  (as  above)  the 
nilifnity  of  the  diiease  abated. 

Sacb  is  the  precipitant  disposition  of  our  peo^ 
pie,  whether  it  is  so  or  not  all  over  the  world, 
that  is  neoe  oi  my  particular  business  to  inquire : 
bat  I  nw  it  apparently  here^  that  as  upon  the 
5nfc  fright  of  the  infection  they  shunned  one 
•aotber,  and  fled  from  one  another's  houses,  and 
fivB  the  dty,  with  an  unaccountable,  and,  as  I 
tboagbt,  QflneoesMiry  fright ;  so  now,  upon  this 
BotioB  spreading,  (via. )  that  the  distemper  was 
Mt  so  catching  as  formerly,  and  that  if  it  was 
eatobed,  it  was  not  so  mortal,  and  seeing  abun* 
dsDce  of  people,  who  really  fell  sick,  recover 
again  daily ;  they  took  to  such  a  precipitant 
coura^  and  grew  so  entirely  regardless  of  them- 
s^res,  and  of  the  infection,  that  they  made  no 
store  of  the  piagne  than  of  an  ordinary  fever, 
D9r  indeed  so  moch ;  they  not  only  went  boldly 
into  company  with  those  who  had  tumours  and 
cartmndes  upon  them,  that  were  running,  and 
.tosequently  contagious,  but  eat  and  drank  with 
:ittia,  nay,  went  into  their  houses  to  visit  them, 
iDd  even,  as  I  was  told,  into  their  very  chambers 
vbere  they  lay  sick. 

This  I  conid  not  see  rational ;  my  fnend  Dr 
Hettb  allowed,  and  it  was  plain  to  eiperience,  that 
the  distemper  was  as  catching  as  ever,  and  as 
Bssy  feU  sick,  bnt  only  he  alleged,  that  so  many 
of  those  that  fell  stck  did  not  die ;  but  I  thiok 
tKit  while  many  did  die,  and  that,  at  best,  the 
distemper  itself  was  very  terrible,  the  sores  and 
nreflings  very  tonnenUog,  and  the  danger  of 
dath  not  \A  oat  of  the  circumstance  of  sickness, 
though  oot  so  frequent  as  before ;  all  those  things, 
toftUier  with  the  exceeding  tedionsness  of  the 
eve,  the  loathsomeness  of  the  disease,  and  many 
other  articles,  were  enough  to  deter  any  man 
Hviof  bora  a  dangerous  mixture  with  the  sick 
people,  and  make  them  as  anxious  almost  to  avoid 
tbe  iofection  as  before. 

Niy,  there  was  another  thing  which  made  the 
aere  catching  of  the  distemper  frightful,  and  that 
vu  the  terrible  burning  of  the  caustics,  which 
tke  smgeons  laid  on  the  swellings  to  bring  them 
to  break  and  to  mn ;  without  which  the  danger 
of  death  was  very  great,  even  to  the  last;  also 
ibe  iosqfferable  torment  of  the  swellings,  which, 
thoQgh  it  might  not  make  people  raving  and  dls- 
tncied,  as  they  were  before,  and  as  I  have  given 
ttveral  Tittgnrw  of  already,  yet  they  put  the 
patient  to  inexpressible  torment ;  and  those  that 
^  into  it,  though  they  did  escape  with  life,  yet 
tbey  oiade  batter  complaints  of  those  that  had 
told  them  there  was  no  danger,  and  sadly  re- 
pested  their  rashness  and  folly  in  venturing  to 
niB  ifito  the  reach  of  it 

Nor  dkl  this  unwary  conduct  of  the  people  end 
fane,  for  a  great  many  that  thus  cast  off  their 
caotioas  sofired  more  deeply  still ;  and  though 
■say  cscapel,  yet  many  died ;  and,  at  least,  it 
bd  thb  pubKc  mischief  attending  it,  that  it  made 
the  decrease  of  burials  slower  than  it  would 
otlwrwise  have  been ;  ibr  as  this  notion  run  like 
li|^ttniog  through  the  city,  and  the  people's  heads 
weie  poisessed  with  it,  even  as  soon  as  the  Brat 
STot  decrease  in  the  bills  appeared,  we  found 
thai  the  two  next  bills  did  not  decrease  in  pro- 


portion; the  reason  I  take  to  be  the  people's 
ronniog  so  rashly  into  danger,  giving  up  all  their 
former  cautions  and  care,  and  nil  the  shyness 
which  they  used  to  practise,  depending  that  the 
sickness  would  not  reach  them,  or  tfaAt  if  it  did 
they  should  not  die. 

The  physicians  opposed  this  thoughtless  hu- 
mour of  the  people  with  all  their  might,  and  gave 
out  printed  directions,  spreading  them  all  over 
the  dty  and  suburbs,  advising  the  people  to  con- 
tinue reserved,  and  to  use  still  the  utmost  can. 
tion  in  their  ordinary  conduct,  notwithstanding 
the  decrease  of  the  distemper,  terrifying  them 
with  the  danger  of  bringing  a  relapse  upon  the 
whole  city,  and  tellinr  them  how  such  a  relapse 
might  be  more  fatal  and  dangerous  than  the 
whole  visitation  that  had  been  already,  with 
many  arguments  and  reasons  to  explain  and  prove 
that  part  to  them,  and  wiiich  are  too  long  to  re- 
peat here. 

But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose^  the  audacious 
creatures  were  so  possessed  with  the  first  joy, 
and  so  surprised  with  the  satbfaction  of  seeing'a 
vast  decrease  in  the  weekly  bills,  that  they  were 
impenetrable  by  any  new  terrors,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
passed ;  and  it  was  to  no  more  purpose  to  talk  to 
them  than  to  an  east  wind;  but  they  opened 
shops,  went  about  streets,  did  business,  and  con- 
versed with  anybody  that  came  in  their  way  to 
converse  with,  whether  with  business  or  without, 
neither  inquiring  of  their  health  or  so  much  as 
being  appreheiuive  of  any  danger  from  them, 
though  they  knew  them  not  to  Im  sound. 

This  imprudent  rash  conduct  cost  a  great  many 
their  lives,  who  had  with  great  care  and  caution 
shut  themselves  up,  and  kept  retired  as  it  were 
from  all  mankind,  and  had  by  that  means,  under 
God*s  providence,  been  preserved  through  all  the 
heat  of  that  infection. 

This  rash  and  foolish  conduct  of  the  people  went 
so  far,  that  the  ministers  took  notice  to  them  of  it, 
and  Idd  before  them  both  the  folly  and  danger  of 
it ;  and  this  checked  it  a  little,  so  that  they  grew 
more  cautious;  but  it  had  another  effect,*  which 
they  could  not  check,  for  as  the  first  rumour  had 
spread,  not  over  the  dty  only,  but  into  the  coun- 
try, it  had  the  like  effect,  and  the  people  were  so 
tired  with  being  so  long  from  London,  and  so 
eager  to  come  back,  that  they  flocked  to  town 
without  fear  or  forecast,  and  b<«ao  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  streets,  as  if  all  the  danger  was 
over:  it  was  indeed  surprising  to  see  it,  for 
though  there  died  still  from  a  thousand  to  eigh- 
teen hundred  a  week,  yet  the  people  flocked  to 
town  as  if  all  had  been  well. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  bills  in- 
creased again  ibur  hundred  the  very  first  week  in 
November;  and,  if  I  might  believe  the  physt. 
cians,  there  were  above  three  thousand  fell  sick 
that  week,  most  of  them  new  comers  too. 

One  John  Cock,  a  barber  in  St  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  was  an  eminent  example  of  this,  I  mean 
of  the  hasty  return  of  the  people  when  the  plague 
was  abated.  This  John  Cock  had  left  the  town 
with  his  whole  family,  and  locked  up  Us  house, 
and  was  gone  into  the  country,  as  many  othi*rs 
did,  and  finding  the  piagne  so  decreased  in  No- 
vember that  there  died  but  nine  hundred  and  five 
per  week  of  all  diseases,  he  ventured  homo  again. 
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He  had  id  his  fiunfly  tan  penoot,  that  is  to  say, 
himself  and  wife,  five  duldnn,  two  apprentices, 
and  a  mald-senrant.  He  had  not  been  returned 
to  his  house  above  a  week,  and  began  to  open  his 
shop  and  carry  on  his  trade,  but  the  distemper 
broke  out  in  his  fiunily,  and  within  about  five  days 
they  all  died  except  one,  that  is  to  say,  himself^ 
his  wife,  ijl  his  five  children,  and  his  two  appren* 
ttocs,  and  only  the  maid  remained  alive. 

But  the  mercy  of  God  was  greater  to  the  rest 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect,  for  the  malignity, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  distemper  was  spent,  the 
contagion  was  exhausted,  and  also  the  wintry 
weather  came  on  apace,  and  the  air  was  dear  and 
cold,  with  some  sharp  fhwts ;  and  this  increasing 
still,  most  of  those  that  had  feUen  sidk  recovered, 
and  the  health  of  the  dty  began  to  return :  there 
were  indeed  some  returns  of  the  distemper,  even 
in  the  month  of  December,  ^nd  the  bills  increased 
near  a  hundred,  but  it  went  off  again,  and  so  in  a 
short  while  things  began  to  return  to  their  own 
channel ;  and  wonderful  it  was  to  see  how  popu- 
lous the  dty  was  again  all  on  a  sodden,  so  that  a 
stranger  could  not  miss  the  numbers  that  were 
lost,  neither  was  there  any  miu  of  the  inhabitants 
as  to  their  dwellings ;  few  or  no  emptv  houses 
were  to  be  seen,  or  if  there  were  some  there  was 
no  want  of  tenants  for  them. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that,  as  the  dty  had  a  new 
fece,  so  the  manners  of  the  people  haid  a  new  ap- 
pearance :  I  doubt  not  but  there  were  many  that 
retained  a  sincere  sense  of  their  deliverance,  and 
that  were  heartQy  thankful  to  that  sovereign  hand 
that  had  protected  them  in  so  dangerous  a  time ; 
it  would  be  very  uncharitable  to  judge  otherwise 
in  a  dty  so  populous,  and  where  the  people  were 
so  devout  as  they  were  here  in  the  time  of  the 
visitation  itself;  but,  except  what  of  this  was  to 
be  found  in  particular  fauUlies  and  faces,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  general  practice  of  the 
people  was  Just  as  it  was  before,  and  very  little 
difference  was  to  be  seen. 

Some,  indeed,  said  things  were  worse,  that  the 
morals  of  the  people  declined  from  this  very 
time ;  that  the  people,  hardened  by  the  danger 
they  had  been  in,  like  seamen  after  a  storm  is 
over,  were  more  wic&ed  and  more  stupid,  more 
bold  and  hardened  in  their  vices  and  immoralities 
than  they  were  before :  but  I  will  not  carry  it  so 
far  neither!  it  would  take  up  a  history  of  no 
small  length  to  give  a  particular  of  all  the  grada- 
tions by  which  the  course  of  things  in  tUs  dty 
came  to  be  restored  sgain,  and  to  run  in  their 
own  channel  as  they  did  before. 

Some  parts  of  England  were  now  infected  as 
violently  as  London  had  been ;  the  dties  of  Nor- 
wich, Peterborongh,  Llncofai,  Ck>]chester,  and 
other  places  were  now  visited ;  and  the  magis- 
trates of  London  began  to  set  rules  for  our  con- 
duct as  to  oorresponding  with  those  dties :  it  is 
true,  we  oouM  not  pretend  to  forbid  thdr  people 
coming  to  London,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
know  them  asunder,  so,  after  many  consultations, 
the  lord  meyor  and  court  of  aldermen  were 
obliged  to  drop  it :  all  they  could  do  was  to  warn 
and  eaution  the  people  not  to  entertain  in  their 
houses,  or  converse  with,  any  people  who  they 
knew  came  firom  such  faifected  plaoea 

But  they  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  air, 
for  the  people  of  London  thought  themsdves  so 


plague-free  now  that  they  were  past  all  admoni- 
tions ;  they  seemed  to  depend  upon  it  that  the  air 
was  restored,  and  that  the  air  was  like  a  man 
that  had  had  the  small-pox,  not  capable  of  being 
infected  again.  This  revived  that  notion  that 
the  infection  was  all  in  the  air,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  contagion  from  the  sick  people  to 
the  sound ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  whimsy  pre- 
vail among  people,  that  they  ran  altogether  pro- 
miscuously, sick  and  well ;  not  the  Mahometans, 
who,  prepossessed  with  the  prindple  of  prede$ti. 
nation,  value  nothing  of  contagion,  let  it  be  in 
what  it  will,  could  be  more  obstinate  than  the 
people  of  London ;  they  that  were  perfectly 
sound,  and  came  out  of  the  wholesome  air,  as  we 
call  it,  into  the  dty,  made  nothing  of  going'  into 
the  same  houses  and  chambers,  nay,  even  into 
the  same  beds,  with  those  that  had  the  distemper 
upon  them,  and  were  not  recovered. 

Some,  indeed,  paid  for  their  audadoua  bold- 
ness with  the  price  of  their  lives;  an  infinite 
number  fell  sick,  and  the  physicians  had  more 
work  than  ever,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
more  of  thdr  patients  recovered,  that  is  tq  say, 
they  generally  recovered;  but  certainly  there 
were  more  people  infected  and  fell  sick  now, 
when  there  did  not  die  above  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  a  week,  than  there  was  when 
there  died  five  or  dx  thousand  a  week ;  so  en- 
tirely  negligent  were  the  people  at  that  time  in 
the  great  and  dangerous  case  of  health  and  infec- 
tion, and  so  iU  were  they  able  to  take  or  accept 
of  the  advice  of  those  who  cautioned  them  for 
thdr  good. 

The  people  being  thus  returned,  as  it  were  in 
generd,  it  was  very  strange  to  find,  that,  in  their 
inquiring  after  their  friends,  some  whole  families 
were  so  entirely  swept  away  that  there  was  no 
remembrance  of  them  left ;  neither  was  anybody 
to  be  found  to  possess  or  show  any  title  to  that 
little  they  had  left ;  for,  in  such  cases,  what  wus 
to  be  found  was  generally  embezzled  and  pur- 
loined, some  gone  one  way,  some  another. 

It  was  said  snch  abandoned  effects  came  to  the 
kinff  as  the  universd  heir,  upon  which  we  are 
told,  And  I  suppose  it  was  in  part  true,  that  the 
king  granted  all  such  as  deodands  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of  London,  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  of  whom  there 
were  verv  many ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
though  uie  occasions  of  relief  and  the  objects  of 
distress  were  very  many  more  in  the  time  of  the 
violence  of  the  plague  than  now  after  all  was 
over,  yet  the  distress  of  the  poor  was  more  now 
a  ^reat  deal  than  it  was  then,  because  all  the 
duices  of  generd  charity  were  now  shut ;  people 
supposed  the  mdn  occadon  to  be  over,  and  >o 
stopped  their  hands,  whereas  particular  objects 
were  still  very  moving,  and  the  distrcu  of  those 
that  were  poor  was  very  great  indeed. 

Though  the  hedth  of  the  dty  was  now  very 
much  restored,  yet  fordgn  trade  did  not  begin  to 
stir,  neither  would  foreigners  admit  our  ships  into 
theu:  ports  for  a  great  while ;  as  for  the  Dutch, 
the  misunderstandings  between  our  court  and 
them  had  broken  out  into  a  war  the  vear  before, 
so  that  our  trade  that  way  was  wholly  inter- 
rupted ;  but  Spdn  and  Portugd,  Itdy  and  Bar. 
bary,  as  dso  Hamburg,  and  all  the  ports  in  the 
Bdtic,  these  were  all  shy  of  us  a  great  while. 
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and  would  not  restore  tnde  with  ut  for  many 
■•Mitbg. 

The  diftemper  iweeptng  away  luch  miiltitadei, 
tt  I  have  obsored.  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  out- 
pansbn  were  obliged  to  make  new  buryiog. 
^roDDdfl,  beudes  that  I  have  mentioned  in  Bun- 
hiU  fields,  some  of  which  were  continued,  and 
rnnain  ia  use  to  this  day ;  but  others  were  left 
off.  and  which,  I  confess,  I  mention  with  some 
^ftfctioo,  being  converted  into  other  uses,  or 
ooih  upon  afterwards,  the  dead  bodies  were  dis- 
vi'bed,  abosed,  dug  np  again,  some  even  before 
ibe  flesh  of  them  was  perished  from  the  bones, 
ud  removed  like  dung  or  rubbish  to  other 
pUc«s.  Some  of  those  which  came  within  the 
rMcfa  of  my  observations  are  as  follows  :— 

Fint  A  piece  ofgroond  beyond  Qoflwell  street, 
Qftr  Mount  mill,  being  some  of  the  remains  of  the 
'  d  lines  or  fortifications  of  the  dty,  where  abai^ 
Kooe  were  buried  promiscuously  from  the  pa* 
nUiM  of  Aldersgaie,  Clerkenwell,  and  even  out 
of  rhe  dty.  This  ground,  as  I  take  it,  was  since 
Bade  a  physio  ganien,  and  after  that  has  been 
Miilt  npon. 

Sfcood.  A  piece  of  ground  just  over  the  Black 
Ditch,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  the  end  of  Hollo- 
««T  lane,  in  Shoreditch  parish ;  it  has  been  since 
made  a  yard  for  keeping  hogs  and  for  other  ordi- 
•iary  uses,  but  ia  quite  out  of  use  as  a  burying 
.Tound. 

ThinL  The  upper  end  of  Hand  alley,  in  Bishops- 

7Vt  street,  which  was  then  a  green  field,  and  was 

ukra  in   particularly  for  Bisbopsgate  parish, 

thoogh  many  of  the  carts  out  of  the  city  brought 

their  dead  thither  also,  particularly  out  of  the 

{Hrish  of  St  Allhallows  on  the  wall ;  this  place  I 

caanot  mention  without  much  regret    It  was,  as 

I  remember,  about  two  or  three  years  after  the 

plame  was  ceased  that  Sir  Robert  Clayton  came 

10  be  possessed  of  the  ground ;  it  was  reported, 

&oir  true  I  know  not,  that  it  feU  to  the  king  for 

K^aot  of  heirs,  all  those  who  had  any  right  to  it 

^'•cifig  carried  off  by  the  pestilence,  and  that  Sir 

Riitert  Clayton  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  King 

Qurles  IL    But  however  be  came  by  it,  certain 

it  is  the  fnnound  w«a  let  out  to  build  on,  or  built 

t  opoQ  by  his  order.     The  first  house  built  upon  it 

vtf  a  targe  fiur  house,  still  standuag,  which  faces 

'  the  meet,  or  way,  now  called  Hand  alley,  which, 

I  though  ciJled  an  alley,  is  as  wide  as  a  street :  the 

'  b<Hises  in  the  same  row  with  that  house  north- 

I  vvd  are  built  on  the  very  same  ground  where 

th«  poor  people  were  buried,  and  the  bodies,  on 

opening  the  ground  for  the  foundations,  were  dug 

I  ap,  some  of  them  remaining  so  plain  to  be  seen 

I  titt  the  women's  sculls  were  distinguished  by 

j  tbeir  long  hair,  and  of  others  the  flesh  was  not 

I  qnte  perished ;  so  that  the  people  began  to  ex- 
\\  cisim  loudly  agaiDSt  it,  and  some  suggested  that 

I I  ^  night  eadttiger  a  return  of  the  contagion : 
^  An  which  the  bonee  and  bodies,  as  fast  as  they 
I  c«aie  at  them,  were  carried  to  another  part  of  the 
!|  ^8K  ground,  and  thrown  altogether  into  a  deep 

pi,  dog  on  purpoee,  which  now  is  to  be  known, 
|>  D  (hat  it  IS  not  built  on,  but  is  a  passage  to  an- 
il other  boose  at  the  upper  end  of  Rose  alley,  just 
s?smst  the  door  of  a  meeting-house,  which  has 
Itrni  built  there  many  yean  since;  and  the 
lioQfld  is  nalisadbed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
19  ia  a  fittle  square ;  there  lie  the  bones  and 


remains  of  near  two  thousand  bodies,  carried  by 
the  dead-carts  to  tbeir  grave  in  that  one  year. 

Fourth.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Moorfields.  by  the  going  into  the  street 
which  is  now  called  Old  Bethlem,  which  was  en* 
larged  much,  though  not  wholly  taken  in»  on  the 
same  occasion. 

N.B.  The  author  of  this  journal  lies  buried  in 
that  very  ground,  being  at  his  own  desire,  his 
sister  having  been  buried  there  a  few  years  be- 
fore. 

Fifth.  Stepney  parish,  extending  itself  from  the 
east  part  of  London  to  the  north,  even  to  the  very 
edge  of  Shoreditch  churchyard,  had  a  pieoe  of 
ground  taken  in  to  bury  their  dead,  close  to  the 
said  churchyard ;  and  which,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, was  left  open,  and  is  since,  I  suppose,  taken 
into  the  same  churchyard :  and  they  nad  also  two 
other  burying-places  in  Spitalfields,  one  where 
since  a  chapel  or  tabernade  has  been  built  for 
ease  to  this  great  parish,  and  another  in  Petti- 
coat lane. 

There  were  no  less  than  five  other  grounds 
made  use  of  for  the  parish  of  Stepney  at  that 
time :  one  where  now  stands  the  parish  church 
of  St  Paul,  Shadwell,  and  the  other  where  now 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St  John  at  Wap. 
ping,  both  which  had  not  the  names  of  parishes 
at  that  time,  but  were  belonging  to  Stepney 
parish. 

I  could  name  many  more,  but  these  coming 
within  my  particular  knowledge,  the  circumstance 
I  thought  made  it  of  use  to  record  them :  from 
the  whole,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were 
obliged  in  this  time  of  distress  to  take  in  new 
burying-grounds  in  most  of  the  out-parishes  for 
laying  the  prodigious  numbers  of  people  which 
died  in  so  short  a  space  of  time ;  but  why  care 
was  not  taken  to  keep  those  places  separate  from 
ordinary  uses,  that  so  the  bodies  might  rest  un* 
disturbed,  that  I  cannot  answer  for,  and  must 
confess  I  think  it  was  wrong;  who  were  to 
blame  I  know  not 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  quakers  had 
at  that  time  also  a  burying-ground  set  apart  to 
their  use,  and  which  they  still  make  use  of,  and 
they  had  also  a  particular  dead-cart  to  fetch  their 
dead  from  their  bouses ;  and  the  famous  Solomon 
Eagle,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  predicted 
the  plague  as  a  judgment,  and  run  naked  through 
the  streets,  telhng  the  people  that  it  was  come 
upon  them  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  had  his 
own  wife  died  the  very  next  day  of  the  plague, 
and  was  carried  one  of  the  first  in  the  quakers* 
dead-cart  to  their  new  burying-ground. 

I  might  have  thronged  this  account  with  many 
more  remarkable  things  which  occurred  in  the 
time  of  the  infection,  and  particularly  whatpaued 
between  the  lord  mayor  and  the  court,  which  was 
then  at  Oxford,  and  what  directions  were  from 
time  to  time  received  from  the  government  for 
their  conduct  on  this  critical  occasion.  But  really 
the  court  concerned  themselves  so  little,  and  that 
little  they  did  was  of  so  small  import,  that  I  do 
not  see  it  of  much  moment  to  mention  any  part 
of  it  here,  except  that  of  appointing  a  monthly 
fast  in  the  city,  and  the  sending  the  royal  charity 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  both  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before. 

Great  was  the  reproach  thrown  upon  those 
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physicians  who  left  their  piUenU  daring  the  sick* 
ness,  and  now  they  came  to  town  again  nobody 
cared  to  employ  them;  they  were  called  de- 
serters, and  frequently  bills  were  set  up  upon 
their  doors,  and  written,  *'  Here  is  a  doctor  to  be 
let  V*  so  that  several  of  those  physicians  were  fain 
for  a  while  to  sit  still  and  look  aboot  them,  or,  at 
least»  remove  their  dwellings  and  set  up  in  new 
places  and  among  new  aoqaaintance :  the  like 
was  the  case  with  the  clergy,  whom  the  people 
were  indeed  very  abusive  to,  writing  verses  and 
scandalous  reflexions  upon  them,  setting  npon 
the  church  door—**  Here  is  a  pulpit  to  be  let  r 
or,  sometimes,  to  be  sold,  which  was  worse. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  our  misfortunes  that, 
with  our  infection,  when  it  ceased,  there  did  not 
cease  the  spirit  of  strife  and  contention,  slander 
and  reproach,  which  was  really  the  great  troubler 
of  the  nation's  peace  before :  it  was  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  old  animosities  which  had  so  lat<^1  y 
involved  us  all  in  blood  and  disorder.  But  as  the 
late  act  of  indemnity  had  laid  asleep  the  quarrel 
itself,  so  the  government  had  recommended  family 
and  personal  peace  upon  all  occasions  to  the  whole 
nation. 

But  it  could  not  be  obtainedj  and  particularly 
after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague  in  London,  when 
any  one  that  had  seen  the  condition  which  the 
people  had  been  in,  and  how  they  caressed  one 
another  at  that  time,  promised  to  have  more  chft> 
rity  for  the  future,  and  to  raise  no  more  re- 
preaches:  I  say.  any  one  that  had  seen  them 
then  would  have  thought  they  would  have  come 
together  with  another  spirit  at  last  But,  I  say, 
it  could  not  be  obtained ;  the  quarrel  remained, 
the  church  and  the  presbyterians  were  incompa- 
tible :  as  soon  as  the  plague  was  removed  the 
disitenting  ousted  ministers,  who  had  supplied  the 
pulpits  which  were  deserted  by  the  incumbents, 
retired ;  they  could  expect  no  other  but  that  they 
should  immediately  fiUl  upon  them  and  haran 
them  with  their  penal  laws,  accept  their  preach- 
ing while  they  were  sick,  and  persecute  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  recovered  again ;  this  even  we 
that  were  of  the  church  thought  was  hard,  and 
could  by  no  means  approve  of  it. 

But  it  was  the  government,  and  we  could  say 
nothing  to  hinder  it;  we  could  only  say  it  was 
not  our  doing,  and  we  could  not  answer  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dissenters  reproaching 
those  ministers  of  the  church  with  going  away 
and  deserting  their  charge,  abandoning  the  peo- 
ple in  their  danger,  and  when  they  had  most  need 
of  comfort,  and  the  like ;  this  we  could  by  no 
means  approve,  for  all  men  have  not  the  same 
faith  ana  the  same'  courage,  and  the  Scripture 
commands  us  to  Judge  the  most  favounU>ly  and 
according  to  charity. 

A  plague  is  a  formidable  enemy,  and  is  armed 
with  terrors  that  every  man  is  not  sufficiently  for- 
tified to  resist,  or  prepared  to  stand  the  shock 
against.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  great  many  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  in  circumstances  to  do  it, 
withdrew,  and  ficd  for  the  safety  of  their  lives ; 
but  it  is  true,  also,  that  a  great  many  of  them 
stayed,  and  many  of  them  fbll  in  the  calamity,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

^  It  is  true  some  of  the  dissenting  turned  oat  mi- 
nisters slaved,  and  their  courage  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  highly  valued,  but  these  were  not 


abundance ;  H  oamot  be  said  that  they  all  stayed, 
and  that  none  retired  into  the  country,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  said  of  the  church  clergy  that  they 
all  went  away ;  neither  did  all  those  that  went 
awav  go  without  sabstituting^nrates  and  others 
in  their  places  to  do  the  offices  needful,  and  to 
visit  the  sick  as  far  as  it  was  practicable ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  an  allowance  of  charity  might 
have  been  made  on  both  sides,  and  we  should 
have  considered,  that  such  a  time  as  this  of  1665 
is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  stoutest  courage  that  will  always  support 
men  in  such  cases :  1  had  not  said  this,  but  had 
rather  chosen  to  record  tiie  courage  and  religtous 
zeal  of  those  of  both  sides,  who  did  hasard  them- 
selves for  the  service  of  the  poor  people  in  their 
distress,  without  remembering  that  any  failed  in 
their  duty  on  either  ode,  but  the  want  of  temper 
among  as  has  made  the  contrary  to  this  neces* 
sary ;  some  that  stayed,  not  only  boastioi^  too 
much  of  themselves,  but  reviling  those  ^at  fled, 
branding  them  with  cowardice,  deserting  their 
flocks,  and  acting  the  part  of  the  hireling,  and 
the  lilie.  I  recommend  it  to  the  charity  of  all 
good  people  to  look  back,  and  reflect  duly  upon 
the  terrors  of  the  time,  and  whoever  does  so  will 
see  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  strength  that  could 
support  it ;  it  was  not  like  appearing  in  the  head 
of  an  army,  or  charging  a  body  of  horse  in  the 
field;  but  it  was  charging  Death  itself  on  his 
pale  horse :  to  stay  was  indeed  to  die,  and  it 
could  bo  esteemed  nothing  less,  especially  as 
things  appeared  at  the  latter  end  of  August  and 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  as  there  was 
reason  to  expect  them  at  that  time ;  for  no  man 
expected,  and,  I  dare  say,  believed,  that  the  dis- 
temper would  take  so  sudden  a  turn  as  it  did,  and 
fall  immediately  two  thousand  in  a  week,  when 
there  was  such  a  prodigious  number  of  people 
sick  at  that  time  as  it  was  known  there  was ;  and 
then  it  was  that  many  shifted  away  that  had 
stoyed  most  of  the  time  before. 

Besides,  if  God  gave  strength  to  some  more 
than  to  others,  was  it  to  boast  of  their  ability  to 
abide  the  stroke,  and  upbraid  those  that  had  not 
the  same  giftsind  support,  or  ought  they  not 
rather  to  have  been  humble  and  thankful,  if  they 
were  rendered  more  useful  than  their  brethren  ? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  such  men,  as  well  clergy  as  physicians,  aur- 
geons,  apothecaries,  magistrates,  and  officers  of 
every  kind,  as  also  all  useful  people,  who  ven- 
tured their  lives  In  discharge  of  their  duty*  as 
most  certainly  al  such  as  stayed  did  to  the  last 
degree,  and  several  of  all  these  kinds  did  not  only 
venture,  but  lost  their  lives  on  that  sad  occa- 
sion. 

I  was  once  making  a  list  of  all  such,  I  mean 
of  all  those  professions  and  employments  who  thas 
died,  as  I  call  it.  In  the  way  of  their  duty ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  a  private  man  to  come  at  a 
certainty  in  the  particulars;  I  only  remember, 
that  there  died  sixteen  deigymen,  two  aldermen, 
five  physicians,  thirteen  surgeons,  within  the 
city  and'  liberties  before  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember: but  this  being,  as  I  said  before,  the 
great  crisis  and  extremity  of  the  iofectioo,  it  can 
be  no  complete  Ust  As  to  inferior  people,  I 
think  there  died  six  and  forty  constables  and 
headboroughs  In  tlie  two  parishes  of  Stepney  smd 
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Whitechapel ;  but  I  eoold  not  carry  my  list  on, 
for  when  the  violent  rage  of  the  dittemper  in 
September  cAme  apOD  ui.  it  droTe  os  oat  of  all 
meesaret ;  men  did  then  no  more  die  by  tale  and 
by  nmnber,  they  might  put  ont  a  weekly  bill  and 
can  tbem  leTen  or  eight  thousand,  or  what  they 
I   pleoscd ;  it  is  eertain  they  died  by  heaps,  and  were 
»   buried  by  heaps,  that  is  to  say,  without  account ; 
and  if  1  might  bdieve  some  people,  who  were 
*   more  abroad  and  more  conversant  with  those 
J  thiDgs  than  I,  though  I  was  public  enough  for  one 
t  that  had  no  more  business  to  do  than  I  had,  I  say  if 
I  may  believe  them,  there  was  not  many  less 
i   buried  those  three  first  weeks  in  September  than 
'   twenty  thousand  per  week ;  however,  the  others 
,   aver  the  truth  of  it,  yet  I  rather  choose  to  keep 
I  to  the  public  account ;  seven  and  eight  thousand 
I   per  veek  is  enough  to  make  good  all  that  I  have 
«aid  of  the  terror  of  those  times ;  and  it  is  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  me  that  write,  as  well  as 
those  that  read,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  every- 
thing b  aet  down  with  moderation,  and  rather 
vitbia  compass  than  beyond  it. 

Upon  all  these  accounts  I  say  I  could  wish, 

when  we  were  recovered,  our  conduct  had  been 

mere  dbtiognished  for  charity  and  kindness  in 

mnembrance  of  the  past  calamity,  and  not  so 

modi  in  valuinff  ourselves  upon  our  boldneu  in 

'  staying,  as  if  aU  men  were  cowards  that  fly  from 

the  hwod  of  God,  or  that  those  who  stay,  do  not 

!  iomedfiiea  owe  their  courage  to  their  ignorance, 

and  despising  the  hand  of  their  Maker,  which  is 

.  a  crimiiMl   kind  of  desperation  and  not  a  true 
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I  cannot  bat  leave  it  upon  record,  that  the 
dvH  ollicers,  such  as  constables,  headboroughs, 
lord  mayor's  and  sheriffs*  men,  as  also  parish 
oOcers,  whose  bunness  it  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  poor,  did  their  duties  in  general  with  as  much 
eonrage  as  any,  and  perhaps  with  more,  because 
their  work  was  attended  with  more  hazards,  and 
lay  more  among  the  poor,  who  were  more  sub- 
ject to  be  infecSed,  and  In  the  most  pitiful  plight 
when  they  were  taken  with  the  infection ;  but 
then  it  most  be  added  too,  that  a  great  number 
of  tbem  died,  indeed  it  was  scarce  possible  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

I  have  not  said  one  word  here  about  the  physic 
or  prepamtSons  that  we  ordinarily  made  use  of  on 
this  terrible  occasion,  I  mean  we  that  went  fre- 
qnently  abroad  up  and  down  street,  as  I  did ; 
Boch  of  this  was  talked  of  in  the  books  and 
bins  of  our  quack  doctors,  of  whom  I  have  said 
raough  alrttMly.  It  may,  however,  be  added, 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  were  daily  pub- 
ashing  several  preparations,  which  they  had  con- 
fiderul  of  in  the  process  of  their  practice,  and 
which  being  to  be  |iad  in  print,  I  avoid  repeating 
them  for  that  reason. 

One  thing  I  could  not  help  observing,  what 
bcfrl  one  of  the  quacks,  who  published  that  he 
bad  a  moat  excellent  preservative  against  the 
plague,  which  whoever  lept  about  them,  should 
never  be  infected,  or  liable  to  infection;  this 
aukB»  who  we  may  reasonably  suppose  did  not  go 
abroad  vHthoot  some  of  this  excellent  preserva^ 
live  in  fab  pocket,  yet  was  taken  by  the  dis- 
temper, and  carried  off  in  two  or  three  days. 

I  am  not  of  the  number  of  the  physic- haters 
orpbysie-despisers;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often 


mentioned  the  rewd  I  had  to  the  dictates  of  my 
particular  friend  Ut  Heath ;  but  yet  I  must  ac- 
knowledge I  made  use  of  little  or  nothing,  except, 
as  1  have  observed,  to  keep  a  preparation  of 
strong  scent  to  have  ready,  in  case  I  met  with 
anytmng  of  offensive  smells,'  or  went  too  near  any 
burying-place  or  dead  body. 

Neither  did  I  do,  what  I  know  some  did,  keep 
the  spiriu  always  high  and  hot  with  cordials,  and 
wine,  and  such  things,  and  which,  as  I  observed, 
one  learned  physician  used  himself  so  much  to, 
as  that  he  could  not  leave  them  off  when  the 
infection  was  quite  gone,  and  so  became  a  sot  for 
all  his  life  after. 

I  remember  my  friend  the  doctor  used  to  say, 
that  there  was  a  certain  set  of  drugs  and  prepa- 
rations, which  were  all  certainly  good  and  useful 
in  the  case  of  an  infection ;  out  of  which,  or  with 
which,  physicians  might  moke  an  infinite  variety 
of  medicines,  as  the  ringers  of  bells  make  several 
hundred  different  rounds  of  music  by  the  chang- 
ing and  order  of  sound  but  in  six  bells ;  and  that 
all  these  preparations  shall  be  really  very  good ; 
therefore,  said  he,  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  vast 
a  throng  of  medicines  is  offered  in  the  present 
calamity ;  and  almost  every  physician  prescribes 
or  prepares  a  different  thing,  as  his  judgment  or 
experience  guides  him ;  but,  says  my  friend,  let 
all  the  prescriptions  of  oil  the  physicians  in  Lon- 
don be  examined ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  tliey 
are  all  compounded  of  the  same  things,  with  such 
variations  only  as  the  particular  fancy  of  the  doc- 
tor leads  him  to ;  so  that,  says  he,  every  man 
judging  a  little  of  his  own  constitution  and  man- 
ner of  his  living,  and  circumstances  of  his  being 
infected,  may  direct  his  own  medicines  out  of 
the  ordinary  drugs  and  preparations.  Only  that, 
says  he,  some  recommend  one  thing  as  most 
sovereign,  and  some  another;  some,  says  he, 
think  that  Pill.  Ruff,  which  is  called  itself  the 
Anti-pestilential  Pill,  is  the  best  preparation  that 
can  be  made ;  others  think,  that  Venice  Treade 
is  sufllcient  of  itself  to  resist  the  contagion,  and 
I,  says  he,  think  as  both  these  think,  riz.  that  the 
first  IS  good  to  take  beforehand  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  last,  if  touched,  to  expel  it.  According  to 
this  opinion,  I  several  times  took  Venice  Treacle, 
and  a  sound  sweat  upon  it,  and  thought  myself 
as  well  fortified  against  the  infection  as  any  one 
could  be  fortified  by  the  power  of  physic. 

As  for  quackery  and  mountebank,  of  which  the 
town  was  so  full,  I  listened  to  none  of  tbem,  and 
observed,  often  since,  with  some  wonder,  that  for 
two  years  after  the  plague,  I  scarcely  ever  heard 
of  one  of  them  about  town.  Some  fancied  they 
were  all  swept  away  in  the  infection  to  a  man, 
and  were  for  calling  it  a  particular  mark  of  God*s 
vengeance  upon  them,  for  leading  the  poor  people 
into  the  pit  of  destruction,  merely  for  the  lucre 
of  a  little  money  they  got  by  them ;  but  I  cannot 
go  that  length  neither ;  that  abundance  of  them 
died  is  certain,  many  of  them  came  within  the 
reach  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  that  all  of  them 
were  swept  off  1  much  question ;  I  believe  rather 
they  fled  into  the  country,  and  tried  their  prac 
tices  upon  the  people  there,  who  were  in  appre- 
hension of  the  infection  before  it  came  among 
them. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  not  a  man  of  them  ap- 
peared for  a  great  while  in  or  about  London. 
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There  were*  indeed,  several  doctors,  who  published 
bills,  recommending  their  several  physical  prepa- 
rations for  cleansing  the  body,  as  they  call  it, 
after  the  plague,  and  needfol,  as  they  said,  for 
such  people  to  take,  who  had  been  mited  and 
had  been  cured ;  whereas  I  mast  own,  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  that  time,  that  the  plague  was  itself 
a  sufficient  purge ;  and  that  those  who  escaped 
the  infection  needed  no  physic  to  cleanse  their 
bodies  of  any  other  things  *  the  running  sores, 
the  tumours,  &c.,  which  were  broken  and  kept 
open  by  the  direction  of  the  physicians,  haWng 
sufficiently  cleansed  them ;  and  that  all  other  dis- 
tempers, and  causes  of  distempers,  were  effectu- 
ally carried  off  that  way ;  and  as  the  physicians 
gave  this  as  their  opinion,  wherever  they  came, 
the  qaacks  got  little  business. 

There  were,  indeed,  several  little  hurries  which 
happened  after  the  decrease  of  the  plague,  and 
which,  whether  they  were  contrived  to  fright  and 
disorder  the  people,  as  some  imagined,  I  cannot 
say,  but  sometimes  we  were  told  the  plague  would 
return  by  such  a  time ;  and  the  famous  Solomon 
Ragle,  the  naked  Quaker  I  have  mentioned, 
prophesied  evil  tidings  every  day;  and  several 
others  telling  us,  that  London  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently scourged,  and  the  sorer  imd  severer 
strokes  were  yet  behind  :  had  they  stopped  there, 
or  had  they  descended  to  particulars,  and  told  us 
that  the  city  should  the  next  year  be  destroyed 
by  fire ;  then,  indeed,  when  we  had  seen  it 
come  to  pass,  we  should  not  have  been  to 
blarae  to  have  paid  more  than  common  respect  to 
their  prophetic  spirits.,  at  least,  we  should  have 
wondered  at  them«  and  have  been  more  serious 
in  our  Inquiries  after  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
whence  they  had  the  foreknowledge ;  but  as  they 
generally  told  us  of  a  relapse  into  the  plague,  we 
have  had  no  concern  since  that  about  them ;  yet 
by  those  frequent  clamours,  we  were  all  kept  with 
some  kind  of  apprehensions  constantly  upon  us ; 
and  if  any  died  suddenly,  or  if  the  spotted 
fevere  at  any  time  increased,  we  were  presently 
alarmed ;  much  more  if  the  number  of  the  plague 
increased ;  for,  to  the  end  of  the  vear,  there  were 
always  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the 
plague.  On  any  of  these  occasions^  I  say,  we 
were  alarmed  anew. 

Those  who  remember  the  city  of  London  be- 
fore the  fire,  must  remember,  that  there  was 
then  no  such  place  as  that  we  now  call  Newgate 
market ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  wnich 
is  now  called  Blow* bladder  street,  and  which  had 
its  name  firom  the  butchers,  who  used  to  kill  and 
dress  their  sheep  there  (and  who  it  seems  had  a 
custom  to  blow  up  their  meat  with  pipes  to  make 
it  look  thidier  and  fatter  than  it  was  &nd  were 
punished  therefor  it  by  the  Lord  Mayor),  I  say,  from 
the  end  of  the  street  towards  Newgate,  there  stood 
two  long  rows  of  shambles  for  the  selling  meat. 

In  was  in  those  shambles,  that  two  persons 
felling  down  dead,  as  they  were  buying  meat, 
gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  meat  was  all  in- 
fected, which,  though  it  might  affright  the  people, 
and  spoiled  the  market  for  two  or  three  days ; 
yet  it  appeared  plainly  afterwards,  that  there  was 
nothing  of  truth  in  the  suggestion :  but  nobody 
can  account  for  the  possession  of  fear  when  it 
takes  hold  of  the  mind 


However,  it  pleaded  God,  by  the  continuing 
of  tho  winter  weather,  so  to  restore  the  health 
of  the  city,  that  by  February  following,  we  reck- 
oned the  distemper  quite  ceased,  $nd  then  we 
were  not  easily  frighted  again. 

There  was  still  a  question  amone  the  learned, 
and  at  first  perplexed  the  people  a  uttle,  and  that 
was  in  what  manner  to  purge  the  houses  and 
goods  where  the  plague  had  been,  and  how  to 
render  them  habitable  again,  which  bad  been  left 
empty  during  the  time  of  the  plague.  Abundance 
of  perfumes  and  preparations  were  prescribed  by 
physicians,  some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  an- 
other, in  which  the  people  who  listened  to  theai 
put  themselves  to  a  great,  and  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  to  an  unnecessary  expense;  and  the 
poorer  people,  who  only  set  open  their  windows 
ni^ht  and  day,  burnt  brimstone,  pitch,  and  guD- 
powder,  and  such  things  in  their  rooms,  did  as  well 
as  the  best ;  nay,  the  eager  people,  who,  as  I  said 
above,  came  home  in  haste,  and  at  all  hazards, 
found  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  their  houses, 
nor  in  the  goods,  and  did  little  or  notbh^p  to  them. 

However,  in  general,  prudent,  cautious  people 
did  enter  into  some  measures  for  airiag  and 
sweetening  their  houses,  and  burnt  perfumes,  in- 
cense, benjamin,  resin,  and  sulphur,  in  their 
rooms  close  shut  up,  and  then  let  the  air  carry  it 
all  out  with  a  blast  of  gunpowder ;  others  caused 
large  fires  to  be  made  all  dav  and  all  night,  for 
several  days  and  nighta.  By  the  same  token  that 
two  or  three  were  pleased  to  set  their  houses  on 
fire,  and  so  effectually  sweetened  them  bv  burn- 
tng  them  down  to  the  ground;  as  particularly 
one  at  Ratcliff,  one  in  Holbom,  and  one  at  West- 
minster,  besides  two  or  three  that  were  set  on 
fire,  but  the  fire  was  happily  got  out  again  before 
it  went  far  enough  to  bum  down  the  houses;  and 
one  citizen's  servant,  I  think  it  waa  in  Thames 
street,  carried  so  much  gunpowder  into  his  mas- 
ter's house,  for  clearing  it  of  the  infection,  and 
managed  it  so  foolishly,  that  he  blew  up  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  house.  But  the  time  was  not 
fully  come  that  the  city  was  to  be  purged  with 
fire,  nor  was  it  far  off,  for  within  nine  months 
more  I  saw  it  all  lying  in  ashes ;  when,  as  some 
of  our  quackii^  philosophers  pretend,  the  seeds 
of  the  plague  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  not 
before ;  a  notion  too  ridiculous  to  speak  of  here, 
since,  had  the  seeds  of  the  plague  remained  in 
the  houses,  not  to  be  destroyiMi  but  by  fire,  how 
has  it  been  that  they  have  not  since  broken  out  ? 
seeing  all  those  buildings  in  the  suburbs  and 
liberties,  all  in  the  great  parishes  of  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Shoredltch, 
Cripplegate,  and  St  Giles's,  where  the  fire  never 
came,  and  where  the  plague  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence,  remain  stQI  in  the  same  condi- 
tion they  were  in  before. 

But  to  leave  these  things  just  as  f  found  them, 
it  was  certain  that  those  people  who  were  more 
than  ordinarily  cautious  of  their  health,  did  take 
particular  directions  for  what  they  calloid  season- 
ing of  their  houses,  and  abundance  of  costly 
things  were  consumed  on  that  account,  which,  I 
cannot  but  say,  not  only  seasoned  those  houses 
as  they  desired,  but  filled  the  air  with  verv  grate- 
fnl  and  wholesome  smells,  which  others  had  the 
share  of  the  benefit  of,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
at  the  expenses  of  them. 
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And  ^«t  after  all,  though  the  poor  came  to 
town  very  predpUantly,  as  I  have  said,  yet  I 
mast  say  the  rich  made  ao  siich  haste.  The  men 
of  bmipfts,  indeed,  came  up,  but  maoy  of  them 
did  not  hring  their  families  to  town  till  the  spring 
i-aaia  oo,  and  that  they  saw  reasoa  to  depend 
aposi  il  thai  the  pUgue  would  not  return. 

TIm  oonrt,  iadeed,  Mma  up  soon  after  Christ- 
mas.  bat  the  nobility  and  gAitry,  except  suoh  as 
6tpemdt6  opoa  and  had  employmaot  under  the 
^dnniBiatraiiotta  did  not  coma  so  ■onn 

I  ahoiild  have  takan  notlee  here  that,  notwith- 
ttaading  the  violeoco  of  the  plague  in  London 
and  iKher  places,  yet  it  was  very  wsorvable  that 
it  wav  «cv«r  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  yet  for  some 
time  there  was  a  strange  press  in  the  river,  and 
ef«o  in  the  streets,  for  seamen  to  man  the  fleet ; 
b«t  H  «raa  in  the  begf  nning  of  the  year  when  the 
plagve  was  scarce  begun,  and  not  at  all  oome 
oowB  to  that  part  of  the  city  where  they  usually 
press  for  Bcnmen ;  and  though  a  war  with  the 
Doteh  waa  not  at  all  grateftil  to  the  people  at 
that  time,  and  the  seamen  went  with  a  khid  of 
reloetaDey  into  the  service,  and  many  complained 
of  bcinir  dragged  into  it  by  foroe,  yet  it  proved  in 
tiM  eveot  a  happy  violence  to  several  of  them, 
who  had  probably  perished  in  Uie  general  cala* 
vity,  asd  who,  after  the  summer  service  was 
over,  though  they  had  cause  to  lament  the  deso- 
latloa  of  thoir  Ihmilies,  who,  when  they  came 
back,  vrcre  many  of  them  in  their  graves ;  yet 
they  bad  room  to  be  thankfiil  that  they  were 
enrried  out  of  the  reach  of  it,  though  so  much 
againai  their  wills.  We  indeed  bad  a  hot  war 
with  the  Doteh  thai  year,  and  one  verv  great 
eugagomeot  at  sea,  in  which  the  Dutch  were 
wocatcd;  but  we  lost  a  great  many  men,  and 
some  shipsw  Bat,  as  I  obaerved,  the  plagoe  was 
not  in  the  fleet,  and  when  they  came  to  lay  up 
the  shipa  In  the  river,  the  violent  part  of  H  began 
to  abate. 

I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  close  the  account  of 
this  melancholy  year  vith  some  particular  exam- 
ples historically:  I  m^an  of  the  thankfulness  to 
God  oar  preserver  for  our  being  delivered  from 
this  dreadful  calamity.  Certainly  the  drcum- 
ftanoea  of  the  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  terrible 
enemy  we  were  delivered  from,  called  upon  the 
whole  nation  for  it ;  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
livcraoce  were  indeed  very  remarkable,  as  I  have 
in  part  mentioned  already,  and  particularly  the 
dr^dlol  condition  which  we  were  all  in  when  we 
were,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  town,  made 
joyfal  with  the  hope  of  a  stop  to  the  infection. 

Nothing  but  the  immediate  finger  of  God, 
nothing  but  omnipotent  power,  could  have  done 
it.  The  contagion  despised  all  medicine,  death 
raged  in  every  comer ;  and  had  it  gone  on  as  it 
did  then*  a  lew  weeks  more  would  have  cleared 
the  town  of  an  and  everything  that  had  a  soul. 
Hen  everywhere  began  to  despair — every  heart 
foiled  them  for  foar — people  were  made  desperate 
throogfa  the  angnish  of  their  souls— and  the  ter- 
rors of  death  sat  in  the  very  foces  and  counte- 
nances of  the  people. 

In  thai  very  moment,  when  we  might  very  well 
my.  Vain  was  the  help  of  man ;  1  say,  in  that 
very  moment  it  pleased  God,  with  a  most  agree* 
able  surprise,  to  cause  the  fury  of  it  to  abate, 


even  of  itself,  and  tbe  malignity  declining,  as  I 
have  said,  though  infinite  numbers  were  sIck,  yet 
fewer  died;  and  tbe  very  first  week's  bill  de- 
creased pne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty, 
three,  a  vast  number  indeed  I 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  cliange  that  ap- 
pealed in  the  very  countenances  of  th^  people 
that  Tbiu^ay  rooming  when  the  weekly  bill 
came  out.  It  might  have  been  perceived  in  theii' 
countenaoces  that  a  secret  surprise  and  soqile  of 
joy  sat  on  everybody's  face ;  they  shook  one  an- 
other  \>y  the  hands  in  the  streets  who  would 
hardly  go  on  the  same  side  <4  the  way  with  one 
another  before  1  Where  the  streets  were  not  too 
broad  they  would  open  their  windows  and  call 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  asked  how  they  did, 
and  if  they  had  heard  the  good  news,  that  the 
plague  was  abated ;  some  would  returp,  when  they 
said  good  news,  and  ^k,  what  good  news  ?  and 
when  they  answered  that  the  plague  was  abated, 
and  the  bills  decreased  almost  two  thousand,  they 
would  cry  out,  God  be  praised ;  and  would  weep 
aloud  for  joy,  telling  them  they  had  beard  nothing 
of  it ;  and  such  was  the  joy  of  the  people,  that  ft 
was,  OS  it  were,  life  to  tnem  from  the  grave.  I 
could  almost  set  down  as  many  extravagant 
things  done  in  the  excess  of  their  joy  as  of  their 
grief;  but  that  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  it. 
I  must  confess  myself  to  have  been  very  much 
dejected  ju$t  before  this  happened ;  for  the  pro- 
digious numbers  that  were  taken  sick  the  week 
or  two  before,  besides  those  that  died,  was  such, 
and  the  lamentations  were  so  great  everywhere, 
that  a  m^n  must  have  seemed  to  have  acted  even 
against *hib  reason  if  he  had  so  much  as  expected 
to  escape  ;  ^nd  as  there  was  hardly  a  boose  but 
mine  in  all  my  neighbourhood  but  what  was  in- 
fected, so,  had  it  gone  on,  it  would  not  have  been 
long  tb|it  there  would  have  been  any  more  neigh- 
bours to  be  infected ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  credi- 
ble what  dreadful  havoc  the  last  three  weeks  had 
made ;  for  if  I  might  believe  the  person  whose 
calculations  I  always  found  very  well  grounded, 
there  were  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  people 
dead,  and  near  one  hundred  thousand  fallen  sick 
in  the  three  weeks  I  speak  of;  for  the  number 
that  sickened  was  surprising,  indeed  it  was  asto- 
nishing, and  those  whose  courage  upheld  them 
all  the  time  before  sunk  under  it  now. 

In  the  middle  of  their  distress,  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  city  of  London  was  so  truly  cala^ 
mitous,  just  then  it  pleased  God,  as  it  were,  by 
his  immediate  hand,  to  disarm  this  enemy ;  the 
poison  was  taken  out  of  the  sting :  it  was  won- 
derful :  even  the  physicians  themselves  were  sur- 
prised at  it :  wherever  they  visited  they  found 
their  patients  better,  either  they  had  sweated 
amdiy,  or  the  tumours  were  broke,  or  the  car- 
buncles went  down,  and  the  inflammations  round 
them  changed  colour,  or  the  fever  was  gone,  or 
the  violent  head-ache  was  assuaged,  or  some  good 
symptom  wos  in  the  case ;  so  that  in  a  few  days 
everybody  was  recovering;  whole  families  that 
were  infected  and  down,  that  had  ministers  pray- 
ing with  them,  and  expected  death  every  hour, 
were  revived  and  healed,  and  none  died  at  all 
out  of  them. 

Nor  was  this  by  any  new  medicine  found  out, 
or  new  method  of  cure  discovered,  or  by  any  ex- 
perience in  the  operation,  which  the  physicians 
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or  surgeons  attained  to ;  bat  it  was  evidently  from 
the  secret  invisible  hand  of  Him  that  had  at  first 
sent  this  disease  as  a  Judgment  upon  vs ;  and  let 
the  atheistle  part  of  mankind  call  my  saying  what 
they  please,  it  is  no  enthnsiasm :  it  was  acknow- 
ledged at  that  time  by  all  mankind :  the  disease 
was  enervated,  and  its  malignity  spent,  and  let  it 
proceed  from  whencesoever  it  will,  let  (he  philo- 
sophers search  for  reasons  in  nature  to  account 
for  it  by,  and  labour  as  much  as  they  will  to 
lessen  the  debt  they  owe  to  their  Maker ;  those 
physicians  who  had  the  least  share  of  rel%ion  in 
them,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
all  supernatural,  that  it  was  extraordinary,  and 
that  no  account  could  be  given  of  it. 

If  I  should  sav  that  this  i<  a  visible  summons 
to  us  all  to  thankfulness,  especially  we  that  were 
under  the  terror  of  its  increase,  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  by  some,  alter  the  sense  of  the  thing 
was  over,  an  officious  canting  of  religious  things, 
preaching  a  sermon  instead  of  writing  a  history ; 
making  myself  a  teacher  instead  of  giving  my  ob- 
servations of  things ;  and  this  restrains  me  very 
much  from  going  on  here,  as  I  might  otherwise 
do ;  but  if  ten  fepers  were  healed,  and  but  one 
returned  to  give  thanks,  I  desire  to  be  as  that 
one,  and  to  b«  thankful  for  myself. 

Nor  will  I  deny  but  there  were  abundance  of 
people  who,  to  all  appearance,  were  very  thank- 
ful at  that  time ;  for  their  mouths  were  stopped, 
even  the  mouths  of  those  whoie  hearts  were  not 
extraordinarily  long  affected  with  it ;  but  the  Im- 
pression was  so  strong  at  that  time  that  It  could 
not  be  resistedt  no,  not  by  the  worst  of  the 
people* 

It  was  a  common  thing  to  meet  people  in  the 
street  that  were  strangers,  and  that  we  knew 
nothing  at  all  of,  expressing  their  surprise.  Go- 
ing one  day  through  Aldgate,  and  a  pretty  many 
people  being  passing  and  repassing,  there  comes 
a  man  out  of  the  end  of  the  Minories,  and  looking 
a  little  up  the  street  and  down,  be  throws  hU 
hands  abroad,  "  Lord,  what  an  alteration  Is  here  1 
why,  last  week  I  came  along  here,  and  hardly 
anybody  was  to  be  seen  ;**  another  man,  I  heard 
him,  a<Ms  to  his  words,  *'  *tis  all  wonderful,  tis 


all  a  dream.  **_•*  Blessed  be  God,'*  says  a  third 
man,  **  and  let  us  give  thanks  to  him,  for  *tis  all 
his  own  doing."  Human  help  and  human  skill 
were  at  on  end.  These  were  all  strangers  to  one 
another ;  but  such  salutations  as  these  were  fre- 
quent in  the  street  every  day ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
loose  behavioar,  the  very  common  people  went 
along  the  streets,  giving  God  thanks  for  their  de> 
liyeranoe. 

it  was  now,  as  I  said  before,  the  people  had 
cast  oflT  all  apprehensions,  and  that  too  nst ;  in- 
deed we  were  no  more  afraid  now  to  pass  by  a 
man  with  a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  or  with  a 
cloth  wrapped  rouna  his  neck,  or  with  hit  leg 
limping,  occasioned  by  the  sores  in  his  groin,  all 
which  were  frightful  to  the  last  degree  but  the 
week  before ;  Iwt  now  the  street  was  full  of  them, 
and  these  poor  recovering  creatures,  give  them 
their  due,  appeared  very  sensible  of  their  unex. 
pected  deliverance;  and  I  should  wrong  Uiem 
very  much  If  I  shonld  not  acknowledge,  th^t  1 
believe  many  of  them  were  really  thankful ;  but 
I  must  own,  that  for  the  generality  of  the  people 
it  might  too  justly  be  said  of  them,  as  was  said  of 
the  diildrrn  of  Ivael,  after  their  being  delivered 
fl«m  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  when  they  passed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  looked  back  and  saw  the  Egyptians 
overwhelmed  in  the  water,  via.  That  they  sang 
his  praise,  but  thev  soon  forgot  Ids  works. 

I  can  go  no  furtoer  here ;  I  should  be  counted 
oensorioQs,  and  perhaps  unjust,  if  1  should  enter 
into  the  unpleastng  work  of  reflecting;  whatever 
cause  there  was  for  it,  upon  the  unthankfuloess 
and  return  of  all  manner  of  wickedness  among 
us,  which  I  was  so  much  an  eye-witness  of  my- 
self;  I  shall  conclude  the  account  of  this  cala- 
mitous year,  tberefbre,  with  a  coarse  but  sincere 
stania  of  my  own,  which  I  placed  at  the  end  of 
my  ordinary  memorandums,  the  same  year  they 
were  written  t— 

A  dreadful  Plague  in  London  was 

In  the  year  sixty-five, 
Which  swept  an  hundred  thousand  souls 

Away— yet  I  alive  1 


•  \ 
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NOTES. 


ii 


This  fint  edition  of  this  worli  is  amongst  the 
«rc«it  of  De  Foe's  jneoes,  and  when  brought  to 
naiict  bears  a  hs^  price.  In  the  subsequent 
editioDs  the  title  is  altered.  The  second  was  pub- 
tiriiea  bf  P.  and  J.  NoUe,  in  1754,  and  is  called 
'  The  History  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London,  in 
tbe  Tesr  1865l  Containing  Observations,  &c. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Journal  of  the  Plague  at 
^tfarseiUes  m  the  Year  1720.'  Svo.  A  third  edU 
tisD  vu  published  by  tbe  same  booksellers  m 
1769.  It  was  also  printed  in  Ballantyne*s  collec- 
tioa  ef  De  Foe's  novels ;  and  for  John  OflTer,  in 
Xevgite  atreet,  181^  since  which  period  several 
editions  have  i^pearcd,  8vo.  Of  the  plague  at 
Mandlles  De  Foe  does  not  treat  in  his  own 
vork ;  but,  being  a  kindred  subject,  an  abstract 
of  it  has  been  appended  to  subsequent  editions. 
Those*  however,  who  wish  the  best  information 
open  this  subject  must  read  the  excellent  work 
of  MoosL  Bertrandy  of  which  there  is  an  £nglbh 
tn&ilsftion  by  Bfiss  Plumptre,  containing,  amidst 
other  interesting  matters,  a  record  of  the  good 
deeds  of  Henry  de  Belzune,  the  renowned  Bishop 
oTMansaies. 

Of  the  piagne  in  London  the  only  authentic 
accoonts  published  at  the  time  were  those  of  Dr 
Hodges  and  Dr  Sydenham ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
of  s  professional  nature,  and  contain  few  histo- 
rical bets.  A  work  of  more  general  interest  is 
that  of  Thomas  Vincent,  entitled  « God's  Terrible 
Voice  in  the  City,'  published  in  1667.  The  au- 
thor wts  one  of  those  noble-minded  men  who  re» 
oained  at  their  post  during  the  calamity,  admi- 
oiiteriog  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  In  the 
hosie  where  he  resided  three  persons  were  cut 
ofl^  yet  he  escaped  the  infection. 

The  recent  distemper  at  Marseilles  occasioned 
the  revival  of  those  pieces,  and  the  publication  of 
others,  ud  no  doubt  suggested  to  De  Foe  the 
Miu  of  his  present  work.*     It  was  his  peculiar 

*  ABkQMt  the  tmbliattkina  of  tho  ttmet  was  the  folknr- 
inc  pampUit,  which  Do  Foe  periuipe  might  have  fimnd  of 
ten e  Mft  in  imtmHiMr  Km  nMrmdTa.  '  A  CoUoction  of  Tovy 
Valuable  awl  ScvcoFfecw  leUting  to  tho  last  Placno,  hi  » 
^Xut  U6S;  vis.— I.  Orden  dzawn  up  end  publidMd  I 
^  th*  Lord  Meyw  and  Aldermen  of  tbe  City  of  London 
to  pmeot^tpicodlng  of  the  Infection.  II.  AnAeoonntof 
dMtnt  Ktae,  Fracfees,  STmptoms,  and  Chire  of  tbe  Plague ; 
^affiMSabelanoeof  a  Letter  firom  Doctor  Hodget  to  a 
fttun  of  Qoality.  III.  NeooMaiy  Dizectioni  for  the  Pre- 
'cetiaDndCarBof  tibe  Pb^ne,  with  diren  llemediei  of 
"uH  Chuge,  by  tbe  GoUcge  of  Phyaidatte.  IV.  Befleo- 
tWHoB  te  We^  Bills  of  MflftaUty,  lo  fhr  ae  they  re- 
latoieall  the  Phguee  which  have  happened  In  London, 
froatkeyMr  1S92,  to  the  Great  Pbuue  in  1665,  and  oome 
*^  potieakr  Dieeaaes.  With  a  Prefiwe,  tbowiiw  the 
VHfniBcai  of  tUa  CoUeetfcm ;  aome  Errors  of  Dr  Mead  ; 
'^  Us  MmepreaeBtatlona  of  Dr  Hodges  and  soom  Au- 
t^«i>  To  vtikOi  k  added,  *  An  Account  of  tbe  Plague  at 


talent  to  seize  upon  any  popular  subject,  and 
convert  it,  by  his  inimitable  genius,  into  a  fruitful 
source  of  amusement  and  instruction.  From  his 
history  of  the  plague,  notwithstanding  its  ficti- 
tious orighi,  we  may  derive  more  information  than 
from  all  the  other  publications  upon  the  subject 
put  together.  He  has  collected  all  the  facts  at- 
tending the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the 
malady,  an  accurate  report  of  the  number  of 
deaths  as  published  by  authority,  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  regulations  adopted  to  arrest  and 
mitigate  its  fury,  and  numerous  cases  of  infec- 
tion, whether  real  or  imaginary.  But  that  which 
imparts  life  to  the  whole,  and  forms  Its  distin- 
guishing  feature,  is  its  descriptive  imagery.  The 
author's  object  is  not  so  much  to  detail  the  deadly 
consequences  of  the  disorder,  as  to  delineate  its 
effects  upon  the  frighted  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  are  depicted  with  all  the  genuine  pathos 
of  nature,  without  anv  aim  at  effect,  but  with  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  real  life.  The  numerous 
mcidents  that  follow  in  rapid  succession,  fraught 
as  they  are  with  human  misery,  present,  at  tbe 
same  time,  an  accurate  picture  of  life  and  man- 
ners in  the  metropolis,  at  the  period  referred  to. 
The  style  and  dress,  the  language  and  ideas,  arc 
exactly  those  of  a  dtizen  of  London  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  17th  century.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ob- 
serves that,  "had  he  not  been  the  author  of 
*  Robinson  Crusoe,'  De  Foe  would  have  deserved 
immortality  for  the  genius  which  be  has  displayed 
in  this  work."  It  is  well  known  to  have  fur- 
nished the  machinery  for  a  poem  of  great  merit, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1816,  and  entitled 
« The  City  of  the  Plague.'  By  Professor  Wilson. 

Out  of  this  subject  of  the  plague  a  controversy 
arose,  in  which  DIb  Foe  is  supposed  to  have  par- 
ticipated. In  consequenoe  of  the  general  appre- 
hension that  the  disorder  would  be  communicated 
to  this  country  fh>m  F^noe,  a  variety  of  books 
were  published*  with  a  view  to  guard  the  people 
against  its  approaches,  and  to  instruct  them  how 
to  treat  it,  hi  case  It  should  make  its  appearance. 
Amongst  them  was  a  treatise  by  Dr  Hancocke, 
a  respectable  clergyman,  who  recommended  the 
trial  of  cold  water,  taken  internally,  which  he  had 
found  effoctual  in  cases  of  common  fever.  The 
charm  consisted  in  its  acting  as  a  sudorlfia  His 
work  is  entitled  *  FeMftiguM  Magnmm  ;  or  Com* 
mon  Water  the  best  Cure  for  Fevers,  and  proba- 
bly for  the  Plague.    By  John  Hancocke,  D.D., 


I 


Naples  in  16M,  of  which  there  died,  In  one  day,  SO.OOO 
persons ;  with  the  Symptoms  that  appearsd  upon  Dissec- 
tion, and  the  approved  Method  of  Cure.  The  Second 
Edition.  London :  printed  for  J.  Robots.  1721.'  Svo.. 
pp.  88. 
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Rector  of  St  Margaret'f,  Lothbury,  London; 
tHvbendary  of  Canterbury ;  and  Chaplain  to  his 
Orace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  London :  printed 
ftxr  R.  Halsey,  in  St  Michael's  Churchyard,  Com. 
bill.  1722.'  8vo.  There  were  several  editions  of 
the  work ;  the  first  must  have  appeared  as  early 
as  1720,  as  in  that  year  the  Frrach  biographer, 
Niceron,  published  a  French  transUtion,  which 
also  passed  through  several  editions.  The  work 
being  popular,  it  was  soon  replied  to  in  *  Re- 
marks upon  FArifumtm  Magnum,  wrote  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Hancocke,  for  the  general  Good  of  Man- 
kind. Wherein  is  shown  the  Absurdity  and  In- 
consistency of  the  Doctor's  Reasonings,  and  the 
inevitable  Danger  consequent  upon  the  Use  of 
cold  Water  in  Fevers.  London:  1722.'  8vo. 
The  dedication  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  is 
subscribed  James  Gardner,  M.D. ;  but  common 
report  at  the  time,  perhaps  with  doubtful  pro- 
priety, united  in  ascribing  ft  to  De  Foe,  who  was 
charged  with  writing  in  masquerade,  atid  had  the 
credit  of  another  pamphlet  in  the  controversy, 
entitled  'FlageUum:  or  a  dry  Answer  to  Dr 
Hancocke's  wonderftilly  comical  liquid  Book, 
which  he  merrily  calls  FAnfiimtm  Mapnnm,  &c. 
Second  Edition.     London:  iC  Warner.*  1719. 


Whether  De  Fee  had  any  concern  in  these 
publications  can  be  now  only  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. The  cause  of  Dr  Hancocke  was  taken  up 
in  *  Remarks  upon  Remarks :  or,  some  Animad* 
versions  on  a  Treatise  wrote  by  one  who  calls 
himself  Dr  Gardner,  others  say  Daniel  De  Foe, 
Entitled  *  Remai^  on  Febrifiigum  MagwuMt 
wrote  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Hancocke,  for  the  general 
Good  of  Mankind.'  The  Remarker's  Dedication 
to  the  President,  Censors,  and  others  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  considered,  and  of  the  Rest  in 
as  good  Order  as  the  Falsehood  and  confused 
Nature  of  the  said  Pamphlet  would  admit,  with- 
out Partiality  or  Respect  of  Persons.  To  which 
some  Accounts  are  added,  of  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Common  Water  in  many  Distempers,  not 
taken  Notice  of  by  anv  of  them.  With  en  Hudi- 
brttstick  Reply  subjoined,  by  Way  of  Appendix, 
to  the  sarcastical  Gabriel  John's  Fiagelhimt  or  a 
Dry  Answer  to  Dr  Hanooeke'a  wonderfully  Co- 
mical liquid  Book,  &c.  London :  printed  by  S. 
Collins,  and  sold  by  J.  Isted,  T.  Crouch,  &c* 
8vo.  No  date.  The  pamphlet  bearing  this  sin- 
gular title  Is  a  mere  farrago  of  abuse  and  ab- 
surdity. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER  LORD  COMPTON, 

BARON  OF  WILMINGTON, 

KKIOHT     OF     THE    BATH,   AND     ONE    OF     HIS     MAJESTy's    MOST 

HOVOnaRABLE  PRIVY   COUNCIl, 


It  was  my  fortune,  my  Lord,  in  my  javenile  years,  Mustu  cum  marte  commu'^ 
ttre ;  and  truly  I  haye  reason  to  blush  when  I  consider  the  small  advantage  I  have 

•  Raped  from  that  change.  But  lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  my  want  of  merit,  I  have 
vToie  these  '  Memoirs,'  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  my  deserts.  They  are  not  set 
forth  by  any  fictitious  stories,  nor  embellished  with  rhetorical  flourishes ;  plain  truth 

'  is  certainly  most  becoming  the  character  of  an  old  soldier.    Yet  let  them  be  never  so 

!  meritorious,  if  not  protected  by  some  noble  patron,  some  persons  may  think  them  to 
be  of  no  value. 

To  you,  therefore,  my  Lord,  I  present  them ;  to  you,  who  have  so  eminently 
^strngoished  yourself,  and  whose  wisdom  has  been  so  conspicuous  to  the  late  repre- 
^estatives  of  Great  Britun,  that  each  revolving  age  will  speak  in  your  praise ;  and  if 
nn  vouchsafe  to  be  the  Mecsenas  of  these  '  Memoirs,'  your  name  will  give  them 

'  soiBdent  sanction. 

r 

An  old  soldier  I  may  truly  call  myself,  and  my  family  allows  me  the  title  of  a 
gentknian;  yet  I  have  seen  many  fsvourites  of  fortune,  without  bemg  able  to  discern 
j  ^hj  tbej  should  be  so  happy,  and  myself  so  unfortunate.    But  let  not  that  discourage 
jwr  Lordship  from  receiving  these  my  '  Memoirs*  into  your  patronage ;  for  the  un- 
happy cannot  expect  fiivour  but  from  those  who  are  endued  with  generous  souls. 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  congratulate  this  good  fortune,  that  neither  Whig 
nor  Tory  (m  this  complaining  age)  have  found  fault  with  your  conduct.  Your  family 
bai  prodnoed  heroes  in  defence  of  injured  kings ;  and  you,  when  it  was  necessary,  have 
tt  noUy  adheied  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

I  Mt  LoaD, 

''  Tour  Lordship's  most  obedient. 

And  most  devoted  humble  Servant, 

G.  CARLETON. 
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AUTHOR     TO    THE    READER. 


Thb  Author  of  tliese '  Memoirs'  began  early  to  distingaiflti  Himself  in  martial 
affairs,  otherwise  he  conld  not  have  seen  sach  varietj  of  actions,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
After  the  last  Dutch  war  he  went  into  Flanders,  where  he  not  only  served  under  the 
command  of  his  Highuess  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whilst  he  was  Generalissihio  of  the 
Dutch  forces,  but  likewise  all  the  time  he  reigned  fcing  of  Great  Britiun.  Most  of 
the  considerable  passages  and  events  which  happened  during  that  time  dre  contained 
in  the  former  part  of  this  book. 

In  the  year  1705  the  regiment  in  which  he  served  as  captain  was  ordered  to 
embark  for  ttie  West  Indies;  and  he,  having  no  inclination  to  go  thither,  changed 
with  an  half-pay  captain ;  and  being  recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  by 
the  late  Lor<i  Cutts,  went  with  him  upon  that  noi)le  expedition  mto  Spain. 

When  the  forces  under  his  Lordship's  command  were  landed  near  Barcelona,  the 
$Aege  of  that  pUce  waft  thought  by  several  impracticable,  not  only  for  want  of  expe- 
rienced engineers,  but  that  the  besieged  were  as  numerous  as  the  besi^ers;  yet 
the  oourtige  of  that  brave  eArl  surmounted  those  difficulties,  and  the  siege  was 
resolved  upon. 

Our  author  having  obtained,  by  his  long  service,  some  knowledge  of  the  practical 
part  of  an  engineer,  and  seeing  at  that  critical  time  the  great  want  of  such,  readily 
acted  as  onb,  which  gave  him  the  greater  opportunity  of  being  an^eye-witness  of  his 
Lordship'*  Actions ;  and  consfeqtiently  made  him  oLpable  of  setting  them  forth  in  these 
his  *  Memoirs.' 

It  may  not  be,  perhaps,  improper  to  mention,  that  the  Author  of  these  'Memoirs' 
was  bom  at  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  The  Lord  Dudl«jr  Carletoii,  wild  dlW  Seferetary  of  State  to  King  Charles  I, 
was  his  great  uncle ;  and  in  tiie  same  reign  his  father  was  Envoy  at  tiie  Court  of 
Madrid,  Whilst  his  uncle,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  was  ambassador  to  the  States  of 
Holland  I  nm  ia  thoM  days  respected  both  for  their  abilities  and  loyalty. 


PREFACE 


1 


From  an  anecdote  in  BoswelFs  *  Life  of  Johnson'  we  are  referred  to  the  following 

*  Memoin'  for  the  beat  account  of  the  military  achievementa  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

*^  The  best  acooont  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  is  in 

Ctptain  Carieton*s  *  Memoirs.'     Carleton  was  descended  of  an  officer  who  had  dis- 
tin^hed  himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.*     He  was  an  officer,  and,  whal  was  rare  at 

ihat  Ume,  had  some  knowledge  in*  engineering.    Johnson  said  be  had  never  heard  of 

tbe  book.     Lord  £lliot  had  a  copy  at  Pott  Elliot ;  but,  afler  a  good  deal  of  inquiry, 

procured  a  copy  in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Aeynolds  that 

he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  be  sat  up  till 

Ite  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  sucb  an  air  of  truth  that  he  could  not  dotibt  lis 

authenticity ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  in  allusion  to  Lord  Elliot's  having  recently  been 

rused  to  the  Peerage,  *  I  did  not  think  a  young  Lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a 

book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not  known  to  me.*  ** — Boswell's   ^  Life  of 

Johnson.* 

A  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  General  may  be  no  unpleasing 

mtrodnction  to  a  volume  which  derives  its  chief  value  from  narrating  his  glorious 


Charles  Mordaont,  afterwards  Earl  of  t'eterborough,  was  born  in  1^5^,  and  in 
Jane  16?5  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Mordaunt  and  estate  ot  his  familv.  t)e  was 
educated  b  the  navy,  and  in  his  youth  served  with  the  Admirals  Torring^oti  atid  Nar- 
koroQgfa  in  the  Mediterranean,  tn  1680  he  accompanie<l  the  £arl  of  t^ymouth  lii  the 
expe£tion  to  Tangier,  where  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  Moors. 

tn  the  succeeding  rdgn  Lord  Mordaunt  opposed  the  repeal  of  tbe  T^st  Act  ih 
tke  Hooie  of  Lords ;  and  having  tlius  become  obnoxious  to  the  Courts  obtained  liberty 


*  Madensle,  fai  his  '  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,'  mentions  no  officer  called 
^^v^c^  There  is,  indeed,  a  Colonel  Crofton  frequently  spoken  of.  Bat  as  tlarlcion  (ilmselt 
^A]  fo  the  ^reat  ])dtch  war  of  1665,  we  can  hardly  suppose  httti  descended  of  a  petiotA  dlfttln^ 
C«iM  liy  felts  of  arms  bi  1688. 


I 
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to  go  into  tlie  Dutch  senrioe.  When  he  arrived  in  Holland  he  was,  as  we  leam  from 
Bornet,  amongst  the  most  forward  of  those  who  advised  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his 
grrand  enterprise.  But  the  cold  and  considerate  William  saw  obstacles  which  escaped 
the  fiery  and  enthusiastic  Mordaunt ;  nor,  although  that  Prince  used  his  services  in 
the  Revolutiouy  does  he  appear  to  have  reposed  entire  confidence  in  a  character  so 
opposite  to  his  own.  Yet  Mordaunt  reaped  the  reward  of  his  seal,  being  in  1688 
created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  which  last  office  he  did  not  long  retain.  He  accompanied  li^liam  in  his 
campaign  of  1692 ;  and  in  1697  succeeded  to  the  title^  which  he  has  so  highly  distin- 
guished,  by  the  death  of  his  undo  Henry,  the  second  Earl  of  Peterborough* 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  Peterborough  was  to  have  been  sent  out 
as  Governor-General  of  Jamaica,  but  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.  In  1705  he 
was  appointed  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  sent  to  Spain,  upon  the 
splendid  and  almost  romantic  service  of  pladng  Charles  of  Austria  on  the  throne  of 
that  monarchy.  The  wonders  which  he  there  wrought  are  nowhere  more  iuUy  detailed 
than  in  the  simple  pages  of  Carleton.*  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  handful  oi  men, 
and  afterwards  relieved  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy,  whom  Peterborough  com- 
pelled to  decamp,  leaving  iheir  battering  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  and 
all  their  sick  and  wounded  men.  He  drove  before  him,  and  finally  expelled  from 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  his  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  French,  although  his 
own  forces  never  amounted  to  half  that  number.  All  difficulties  sunk  before  the 
creative  power  of  his  genius.  Doomed,  as  he  was  by  the  in&tuated  folly  of  Charles, 
and  by  the  private  envy  of  his  enemies  at  home,  to  conduct  a  perilous  expedition  in  a 
country  ill  affected  to  the  cause,  without  supplies,  stores,  artillery,  reinforcements,  or 
money ;  he  created  substitutes  for  all  these  defidendes, — even  for  the  last  of  them. 
He  took  walled  towns  with  dragoons,  and  stormed  the  caskets  of  the  bankers  of  Genoa 
without  being  able  to  offer  them  security.  He  gamed  possession  of  Catalonia,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Majorca,  with  part  of  Murda  and  Castile,  and 
thus  opened  the  way  for  the  Earl  of  Galway's  marching  to  Madrid  without  a  blow. 
Nor  was  his  talent  at  conciliating  the  natives  less  remarkable  than  his  military  achieve- 
ments. With  the  feelmg  of  a  virtuous,  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  man,  he  restrained 
the  excesses  of  his  troops,  respected  the  religion,  the  laws,  even  the  pr^udices,  of  the 
Spaniards;  and,  heretic  as  he  was,  became  more  popular  amongst  them  than  the 
Catholic  Prince  whom  he  was  essaying  to  place  on  their  throne.  Yet,  as  Swift  has 
strongly  expressed  it,  '*  The  only  General  who,  by  a  course  of  conduct  and  fortune 
almost  miraculous,  had  nearly  put  us  into  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  was  left 
wholly  unsupported,  exposed  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals,  disappointed  by  Ae  caprices  of 
a  young  inexperienced  Prince,  under  the  guidance  of  a  rapadous  German  Ministry, 


•  flee  also  the  <  Earl  of  Pcterboronsh**  Conduct  in  Spain,*  by  Dr  John  Fraind.   London,  1707. 
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,  DJ  tt  an  called  home  in  discontent"*  The  cause  of  this  strange  step  it  woald  he 
»ioas  here  to  inTettigBie.    One  ostensihle  reason  was,  that  Peterborough*?  parts  were 

</ too  liTriy  and  mercarial  a  qoality,  and  that  his  letters  showed  more  wit  than  became 

1  Geoenl ;  a  oomnum-plaoe,  obiectum,  raised  by  the  dull  malignity  of  common-place 

nimb  against  those  whom  they  see  discharging  with  ease  and  indifference  the  tasks 

whidi  thev  themaelTes  execute  (if  at  all)  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  in  the 

beariness  of  tlieir  heart*    It  is  no  uncommon  error  of  judgment  to  maintain  d  prion 

,  tbt  a  thing  cannot  possibly  be  well  done  which  has  taken  less  time  in  doing  than  the 
person  passing  sentence  bad  anticipated.  There  is  also  a  certain  hypocrisy  in  business, 
vhether  dril  or  military,  as  well  as  in  religion,  which  they  will  do  well  to  observe, 

,  tIm,  not  satisfied  with  discharging  their  duty,  desire  also  the  good  report  of  men.  To 
the  Vint  of  that  grave,  serious,  business-like  deportment,  which  admits  of  no  levity  in 
tbcaerdse  of  its  ofBce,  but  especially  to  the  envy  excited  by  his  success,  Britain  owed 
tbe  reeal  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  from  Spain  during  the  full  career  of  his  victories. 

j  Tlie  eommand  of  the  troops  devolved  on  the  Earl  of  Galway ;  a  thorough-bred  soldier> 

i  u  he  was  called;  a  sound-headed,  steady,  solid  General,  who  proceeded,  with  all 

]  deeracy,  decorum,  and  formal  attention  to  the  discipline  of  war,  to  lose  the  battle  of 
AfaDuza,  and  to  ruin  the  whole  expedition  to  Spain. 

In  June  1710-11  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Peers  were  returned  to  the  Earl  of 
Feterborough  for  his  services  in  Spain ;  and  the  Chancellor  used  these  remarkable 

'  words  in  expressing  them : — **  Had  your  Lordship's  wise  counsels,  particularly  your 
adiioe  st  the  Council  of  War  in  Valentia,  been  pursued  in  the  following  campaign,  the 
fatal  battle  of  Almanza,  and  our  greatest  misfortunes  which  have  since  happened  in 
Spiin,  had  been  prevented,  and  the  design  upon  Toulon  might  have  happily  suc- 
cedid.*' 

In  the  years  1710  and  1711  the  Earl  was  employed  in  embassies  to  Turin  and 

'  otber  Courts  of  Italy,  and  finally  at  Vienna.  He  returned  from  the  German  capital 
with  mch  expedition  that  none  of  his  servants  were  able  to  keep  up  with  him,  but 

)  RBUDed  scattered  in  the  different  towns  where  he  had  severally  outstripped  them. 
He  outrode,  upon  this  same  occasion,  several  expresses  which  he  had  himself  dis- 

I  pilehed  to  announce  hia  motions*  Swift  at  this  time  received  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
Hanover,  and  deflring  an  answer  to  be  sent  to  him  at  his  country  house  in  England.f 
lodeed,  Peterborough's  characteristic  rapidity  of  travelling  was  about  this  time  cele- 
^inte&'tiy  the  D|an  in  «  little  poem  inscribed  to  him : — 

Mordanto  BUs  the  trump  of  fame, 

The  Christian  world  hU  deeds  proclaim. 

And  prints  are  crowded  with  his  name. 


•  Conduct  of  the  Allies 

t  Swift's  Journal  to  SteUa,  24th  June,  1711 
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li  journeys  h^  ontrides  the  post, 
gib  «p  tiU  nidnlgbt  wUb  hi«  boil, 
Mki  poliMot,  Md  ^vep  the  toaiU 

Knows  every  prinoe  in  Boropeli  faaet 
FHm  like  a  squib  fron  ptooe  to  pieoe, 
And  travels  net,  but  nws  a  rao^ 

From  Paris  Gazette  a*la-main, 
TUs  day  arrived,  without  bis  train, 
Monfawto  in  a  week  from  Spain. 

A  messenger  comes  all  a-reek, 
MordAato  iA  Madrid  to  seek  ) 
He  left  tbe  town  above  a  week. 

Next  day  the  post-boy  winds  his  bom 
And  rides  through  Dover  in  the  mom : 
Mordaoto^  landed  from  Lechom. 

Mordanto  gallops  on  alone. 

The  roads  are  with  his  followers  strewn, 

This  breaks  a  ghlh,  and  that  a  bone. 

His  body  active  as  his  mind. 
Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure ; 

His  meagre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigour. 

Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger. 

So  wonderful  his  expedition. 

When  you  have  not  the  least  suspicion. 

He's  with  you  like  an  apparition. 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star ; 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war ; 

A  land  commander,  and  a  tar : 

Heroic  actions  early  bred  in, 

Ne'er  to  be  match'd  in  modem  reading, 

But  by  his  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden. 

Putorborough's  haste  was,  in  1711,  probably  stimulated  by  the  interest  he  took 
U\  \\\P  If  reat  public  discussions  on  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war  with  France.  He  ' 
aV||U0«l  In  tbe  affirmative  with  great  ability,  but  without  success*  Although  a  strenuous  | 
Whig  In  principle^  he  was  disliked  by  most  of  his  own  party,  and  greatly  caressed  in  ! 
VKmstM|uencd  by  the  Tories.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  the  regiment  of 
U^iyal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  honours  of  the  Garter,  being  installed  4th  August, 
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1713.    In  November  fbllowipf»  we  ^d  the  Earl  British  Ple^potentiary  tq  the  King 

i  tSadij  9ii4  other  (taUan  potentates;  and  in  March  1713-14,  he  was  appointed 

Gofcnor  of  the  iaiaxid  of  ^linorca- 

Under  George  I  ^d  Geoige  II  the  £i^rl  of  Peterborough  was  Qeneral  of  the 

aarise  forres  in  Great  Britain. 

In  October,  1735y  be  found  it  n^oessarj  \o  fet  sail  for  Lisbon  for  ^ecpyery  of  his 
J  beshk;  **  No  bodji"  to  nse  Pfip^'^  expression,  ^  being  so  much  ^^^d|  no  soul  being 

man  alive."  He  was  cat  ip  the  bladd^  for  ^  suppression  pf  uri^e ;  iqiqi^diately  after 
I  wiiidi  cnel  operation  he  took  coacby  and  travelled  np  less  a  jourpey  th^  from  Bristol 
>  to  SoiitbamplQii,  '^  like  a  man,"  says  the  same  poet>  "  determined  nether  to  live  nor 

^  like  any  other  mortal/'    He  di^  QXi  his  voyage  to  LisboUi  9^th  Octotier,  1735, 

aged  seventy-aeven. 
i        The  Sari  of  Peterboroiigh  was  twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  9tX{i  a  daughter 

bv  his  first  wife. 
J        To  all  the  talents  of  a  general  and  negociator  this  wonderful  man  added  those 

belonging  to  a  literary  character.     He  associated  with  all  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 

)  raga,  was  a  lively  poet,  and  his  familiar  letters  are  read  to  advantage  amongst  those 

I  of  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  Pope.     He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  last,  who 

I  boasts,  that 

I  lie  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 

|!  Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 

Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

To  Pope,  Peterborough  bequeathed  on  his  death-bed  his  watch,  a  present  from 
tbs  King  of  Sardinia,  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  friend  might  have  something  to 
put  lum  every  day  in  mind  of  him. 

The  frame  in  which  were  lodged  such  comprehensive  talents  was  thin,  short, 
spare,  and  well  calculated  to  endure  the  eternal  fatigue  imposed  by  the  restless  tenant 
vitkin.  The  famous  lines  of  Dryden  might  be  happily  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough: 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o*er  informed  the  tenement  bf  clay. 

His  fece,  judging  from  the  print  in  Dr  Birch's  *  Lives,*  was  thin ;  his  eye  lively 
^  penetrating.     Such  was  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  one  of  those  phenomena 

I  vbom  nature  produces  once  in  the  revolution  of  centuries,  to  show  to  ordinary  men 

'  what  she  can  do  in  a  mood  of  prodigality. 

I       To  this  short  sketch  of  the  principal  character  in  these  ^  Memoirs'  the  publbhers 

||  'fould  willingly  have  added  some  particulars  of  the  author;  but  they  are  unable  to 
^3T  more  on  the  subject  than  may  be  collected  from  the  work  itself,  and  the  original 
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preface.  It  is  obvious  that  Captun  George  Carleton  was  one  of  those  men  who  choose 
the  path  of  military  life,  not  from  a  wish  to  indulge  dther  indolent  or  lioentioiia  habitSi 
but  with  a  feeling  of  duty,  which  should  be  deeply  impressed  on  all  to  whom  their  country 
commits  the  charge  of  her  glory,  and  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow  subjects.  There  is 
a  strain  of  grave  and  manly  reflection  through  the  work,  which  speaks  the  author 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  danger,  and  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  death.  From  his 
studies  in  mathematics,  and  in  fortification,  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  his  military 
remarks,  which  are  usually  made  with  simple  modesty.  His  style  is  plain  and  soldier- 
like, without  any  pretence  at  ornament ;  though,  in  narrating  events  of  importuioe, 
its  very  simplicity  gives  it  occasional  dignity.  Of  the  fkte  of  the  author,  aflet  deli- 
verance from  his  Spanish  captivity,  we  know  nothing ;  but  can  gather,  from  some 
passages  in  his  *  Memoirs,'  that  it  did  not  correspond  with  his  merit.  While  we  hope 
that  our  present  army  possesses  many  such  characters  as  the  reflectii^,  manly,  and 
conscientious  Carleton,  we  heartily  wish  them  better  fortune. 


THE 


MEMOIRS   OF   CAPTAIN   CARLETON. 


f«  the  Tear  1872,  war  being  proclaimed  with 
Hollaod,  it  was  looked  upon  among  nobility  and 
s?nCiT  as  a  blemish  not  to  attend  the  Duke  of 
York*  aboard  the  fleet,  who  was  then  declared 
jdninL  With  many  others,  I,  at  that  time 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  entered  myself  a 
^^uoteer  on  board  the  London,  commanded  by 
ir  Edward  Sprage,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red. 

The  fleet  set  sail  from  the  buoy  of  the  Nore 
adout  the  beginning  of  May,  in  order  to  join  the 
Freseh  fleet,  then  at  andior  in  St  Helen's  Road, 
coder  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Estree. 
Bat  ia  executing  this  design  we  had  a  very 
EVTOw  escape;  for  De  Ruyter,  the  admiral  of 
the  Datch  fleet,  having  notice  of  our  intentions, 
vtrted  to  have  intercepted  ns  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  by  the  assistance  of  a  great  fog  we 
pwed  Dover  hefore  he  was  aware  of  it ;  and 
tbni  he  miaearried,  with  the  popr  advantage  of 
tikiiig  only  one  small  tender. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  joining  of  the  English 
aad  French,  we  sailed  directly  towards  the  Dutch 
mast,  where  we  aoon  got  sight  of  their  fleet ;  a 
nod  called  the  Galloper  lying  between.  The 
Datdi  seemed  willing  there  to  expect  an  attack 
Jron  as;  bat  in  regvd  the  Charles  man-of-war 
M  been  loat  on  those  sands  the  war  before,  and 
tltst  oar  ships  drawing  more  water  than  those  of 
tbe  coemv,  an  engagement  might  be  rendered 
vrry  disadvantageops,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  coun- 
d  of  war,  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  for  the 
present,  and  to  sail  directly  for  Solebay,  which 
vu  accordingly  put  in  execution. 

We  had  notb^n  in  Solebay  above  four  or  five 
dars  when  De  Rnyter,  hearing  of  it,  made  his 
^nal  for  sailing,  in  order  to  surprise  ns ;  and  he 
M  oertamly  had  his  aim  had  there  been  any 
^^me  of  wind  to  fltvour  him.  But  though  they 
Bade  ase  of  an  their  sails,  thare  was  so  little  air 
s^rm^  that  we  could  see  their  fleet  making 
towards  OS  long  beibre  tbev  came  up ;  notwith- 
^tsodiog  which  our  admirals  found  difficulty 
^iXMgh  to  form  their  ships  into  a  line  of  battle, 
^0  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  morning  of  the  28th 
^  Mav,  bchig  Tuesday  in'  Whitsun  week,  when 
ve  m.  made  the  discovery ;  and  about  eight  the 
■nc  Bioniing  the  blue  squadron,  under  the 
^ymad  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  began  to 
^°P^  with  Admiral  Van   Ghent,  who  com- 


*^^«aidiJaDealI.  By  the  tiMtgr  botwixt  Englaad 
"fraee,  6,000  of  theBzitiiriitn>opc  were  to  oMist  the 
"»«»f»ya«wiist  the  Dutch.  The  two  fleets  of  Franoe 
iBd  Eatlurt  jai&cd  the  3d  Mar.  The  English  coosltting 
«M.ttdibeFraadiorMs«a.    The  Btatao  hod  72  Urge 


manded  the  Amsterdam  squadron;  and  about 
nine  the  whole  fleets  were  under  a  general  en- 
gagement. The  fight  lasted  till  ten  at  niglit, 
and  with  equal  fury  on  all  sides,  the  FVench 
excepted,  who  appeared  stationed  there  rather  as 
spectators  than  parties ;  and  as  unwilling  to  be 
too  much  upon  the  offensive,  for  fear  of  oflfending 
themselves. 

During  the  fight  the  English  admiral  had  two 
ships  disabled  under  him ;  and  was  obliged,  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  to  remove  himself  a  third 
time  into  the  London,  where  he  remained  all  the 
rest  of  the  fight,  and  till  next  morning.  Never- 
theless, on  his  entrance  upon  the  London,  which 
was  the  ship  I  was  in,  and  on  our  hoisting  the 
standard,  De  Ruyter  and  his  squadron  seemed  to 
double  their  fire  upon  her,  as  if  they  resolved  to 
blow  her  out  of  the  water.  Notwithstanding  all 
which  the  Duke  of  York  remained  /dl  the  time 
upon  quarter-deck ;  and  as  the  bullets  plentifully 
whizzed  around  him,  would  often  rub  bis  hands 
and  cry,  "  Sprage.  Sprage,  they  follow  us  still.** 
1  am  very  sensible  latter  times  have  not  been 
over  favourable  in  their  sentiments  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince*s  valour ;  yet  I  cannot  omit  the 
doing  of  a  piece  of  justice  to  his  memory,  in 
relating  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which  my  own  eyes 
were  witnesses,  and  saying,  that  if  intrepidity  and 
undauntedness  may  be  reckoned  any  parts  of 
courage,  no  man  in  the  fleet  better  deserved  the 
title  of  courageous,  or  behaved  himself  with  more 
gallantry,  than  he  did. 

The  English  lost  the  Royal  James,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  about  twelve 
(after  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  her  sailors  to 
disengage  her  from  two  Dutch  ships  placed 
on  her,  one  athwart  her  hawsers,  the  other  on 
her  starboard  side)  took  fire,  blew  up,  and 
perished ;  and  with  her  a  great  many  brave  gen- 
tlemen as  well  as  sailors ;  and  amongst  the  rest 
the  earl  himself,  concerning  whom  1  shall  further 
add,  that  in  my  passage  from  Harwich  to  the 
Brill,  a  year  or  two  fSter,  the  master  of  the 
packet  boat  told  me  that,  having  observed  a 
great  flock  of  gulls  hovering  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  sea,  he  ordered  his  boat  to  make  up  to  I 
it ;  when,  discovering  a  corpse,  the  sailors  would 
have  returned  it  to  the  sea,  as  the  corpse  of  a 
Dutchman ;  but  keeping  it  in  his  boat,  it  proved 
to  be  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  There  was 
found  about  him  between  twenty  and  thirty  gui- 
neas,  some  silver,  and  his  gold  watch ;  restoring 
which  to  his  lady,  she  kept  the  watch,  but  re- 
warded their  honesty  with  the  gold  and  silver. 

This  was  the  only  ship  the  English  lost  hi  this 
long  engagement    For  although  the  Catherine 
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was  taken,  and  her  commander,  Sir  John  Chi- 
chelev,  made  priBoner,  her  sailors  soon  after  finding: 
the  opportunitv  they  had  watched  for,  seized  all 
the  Dutch  sailors,  who  had  been  put  in  upon 
them,  and  brought  the  ship  back  to  our  own  fleet, 
together  with  all  the  Dutchmen  prisoners;  for 
which,  as  they  deserved,  they  were  well  rewarded. 
This  IK  the  same  ship  which  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham)  com- 
manded  the  next  sea  fight,  and  has  caused  to  be 
painted  in  his  house  in  St  James's  Park. 

I  must  not  omit  one  very  remarkable  occur- 
rence which  happened  in  this  ship ;  there  was  a 
gentleman  abovd  her,  a  volunteer,  of  a  verv  fine 
estate,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Hodge 
Vaughan.  This  person  received  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fight  a  considerable  wound,  which  the 
great  confusion  during  the  battle  would  not  give 
them  leave  to  inquire  into,  so  he  was  carried  out 
of  the  way,  and  disposed  of  in  the  hold.  They 
had  some  hogs  aboard,  which  the  sailor,  under 
whose  care  they  were,  had  neglected  to  feed; 
these  hogs,  hungry  as  they  were,  found  out  and 
fell  upon  the  wounded  person,  and  between  dead 
and  alive,  eat  him  up  to  his  very  skull,  which, 
after  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  ship  retaken  as 
before,  was  all  that  could  be  found  of  him. 

Another  thing,  less  to  be  accounted  for,  hap- 
pened to  a  gentleman  volunteer,  who  was  aboard 
the  same  ship  with  myself.     He  was  of  known 
personal  courage  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  it,  his 
sword  never  having  failed  him  in  many  private 
duels.     But  notwithstanding  all  his  land-mettle 
it  was  observed  of  him  at  sea,  that  whenever  the 
bullets  whizzed  over  his  head,  or  in   any  way 
incommoded  his  ears,  he  immcdintely  quitted  the 
deck,  and  ran  down  into  the  hold.     At  first  he 
was  gently  reproached ;   but  after  many  repe- 
titions, he  was  laughed  at,  and  beg^n  to  be  des- 
pised ;  sensible  of  which,  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
valour,  he  made  it  his  request  to  be  tied  to  the 
mainmast      But   had  it  been   granted  him,  I 
cannot  see  any  title  he  could  have  pleaded  ii-om 
hence  to  true  magnanimity:   since  to  be  tied 
from  running  away  can  import  nothing  less  than 
that  he  would  still  have  continued  these  sifrns  of 
cowardice  if  he  had  not  been  prevented.     There 
is  a  braver)'  of  mind,  which  I  fancy  few  of  those 
gentlemen  duellists  are  possessed  of.     True  cou- 
rage  cannot    proceed    from  what   Sir   Walter 
Raleigh   finely  calls  the  art  or  philosophy  of 
quarrel.     No  I   It  must  be  the  issue  of  prinriple, 
and  can  have  no  other  basis  than  a  steady  tenet 
of  religion.     This  wiQ  appear  more  plain  if  those 
artists    in    murder  will  give  themselves   leave 
coolly  to  consider,  and  answer  me  this  question, 
—Why  he,  that  had  ran  so  many  risks  at  his 
sword*s  point,  should  be  so  shamefully  intimidated 
at  the  whiz  of  a  cnnnon  ball? 

The  namsb  op  those  Enoiish  osntlimkn  who 
lost  their  lives,  as  i  ebmrmber,  in  this  bn- 
OAOEMENT  : — Commissioner  Cox,  captain  of  the 
Royal  Prince,  under  the  command  of  the  ad- 
miral ;  and  Mr  Travanian,  gentleman  to  the 
Duke  of  York  ;  Mr  Digby,  captain  of  the  Henry, 
second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Sir  Petchvile 
HoUis,  captain  of  the  Cambridge,  who  lost  one  of 
his  arms  in  the  war  before,  and  his  life  in  this  : 
Captain  Saddleton,  of  the  Dartmouth ;  the  Lord 
Maidstone,  son  to  the  Earl  of  WinchHsea,  a  vo.. 


lunteer  on  board  the  Charles,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Harman,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red. 

Sir  Philip  Carteret,  Mr  Herbert,  Mr  Cotterel, 
Mr  Poyton,  Mr  Gose,  with  several  other  gentle- 
men  unknown  to  me,  lost  their  lives  with  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  on  board  the  Royal  James; 
Mr  Vaughan,  on  board  the  Catherine,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Chlcfaeley. 

In  this  engagement  Sir  Geoi^e  Rook  was 
youngest  lieutenant  to  Sir  Edward  Sprage  ;  Mr 
Russel,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  was  captain 
of  a  small  fifth  rate,  called  the  Phcenix ;  Mr  Her- 
bert, afierwards  Earl  of  Torrington,  was  captain 
of  a  small  fourth  rate,  called  the  Moock;  Sir 
Harry  Dutton  Colt,  who  was  on  board  the  Vic- 
tory, commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  is  the 
only  man  now  living  that  I  can  remember  was  in 
this  engagement. 

But  to  proceed :  the  Dutch  had  one  man  of 
war  sunk,  though  so  near  the  shore  that  I  saw 
some  part  of  her  mainmast  remain  above  water ; 
with  their  Admiral  Van  Ghent,  who  was  slain  in 
the  close  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
This  engagement  lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  that  ever  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  the  Hollander. 

1  cannot  here  omit  one  thing,  which  to  some 
may  seem  trifling,  though  I  am  apt  to  think  our 
naturalists  may  have  a  difierent  opinion  of  it,  and 
find  it  aflTord  their  fancies  no  undiverting  employ- 
ment in  more  curious  and  less  perilous  reflec- 
tions.    We  had  on  board  the  London,  wheret  as 
I  have  said,  1  was  a  volunteer,  a  great  number  of 
pigeons,  of  which  our  commander  was  very  fond. 
These,  on  the  first  firing  of  our  cannon,  dispersed, 
and  flew  away,  and  were  seen  nowherenear  us 
during  the  fight.     The  next  day  it  blew  a  brisk 
gale,  and  drove  our  fleet  some  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  place  where  they  forsook  our  ahlp, 
yet  the  day  after  they  all  returned  saib  aboard ; 
not  in  one  flock,  but  in  small  parties,  of  four 
or  five  at  a  time.     Some  persons  at  that  time 
aboard  the  ship,  admiring  at  the  manner  of  their 
return,  and  speaking  of  it  with  some  surprise. 
Sir   Edward   Sparge    told   them  that  he   had 
brought  those  pigeons  with  him  from  the  streigbts ; 
and  that  when,  pursuant  to  his  order,  he  left  the 
Revenge  man  of  war,  to  go  aboard  the  London, 
all  those  pigeons,  of  their  own  accord,  and  with, 
out  the  trouble  or  care  of  carrying,  left   the 
Revenge  likewise,  and  removed  with  the  sailors 
on  ^  board  the   London,  where  I  saw  them ;  mil 
which  many  of  ths  sailors  afterwsods  confirmed 
to  me.     What  sort  of  instinct  this  could  proceed 
from  I  leave  to  the  curious. 

Soon  sfter  this  sea  engagement  I  left  the  fleet. 
And  the  parliament,  the  winter  following,  mani. 
festing  their  resentments  against  two  of  the  plenU 
poteotiariey,  vis.,  Buckingham  and  Arlington, 
who  had  been  sent  over  into  Holland,  and  ex.. 
pressing,  withal,  their  great  umbrage  taken  at  the 
prodigious  progrett  of  the  French  arms  fn  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  warmly  remoostratin^ 
the  inevitable  danger  attending  England  in  their 
ruin ;  King  Charles,  from  all  this,  and  for  want  of 
ths  expected  supplies,  found  himself  onder  a. 
necessity  of  dapping  up  a  ipeedy  peaee  with 
Holland. 

This  peace  leaving  those  youthful  spirits,  that 
had  by  the  late  naval  war  been  raised  Into   « 
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r^'neroQs  ferment  QQder  a  perfect  inactivity  at 
h-'oie :  tber  fouDd  themselves,  to  avoid  in  a  short 
I  '>.  tlut  was  their  aversion,  obfiged  to  look  out 
Cor  one  more  active,  and  more  suitable  to  their 
fi?nroas  tempers  abroad. 

I  most  acknowledge  myself  one  of  that 
norober ;  and  thcwfore,  In  the  year  1674,  I  re- 
s>!ied  to  go  Into  Flanders,  in  order  to  serve  as 
voltuteer  in  the  army  commanded  by  his  High- 
er the  Prince  of  Orange.  I  took  my  passage 
arctffdinfjfy  at  '\)rer  for  Calais,  and  so  went  by 
vk\  of  Dtmkirk  for  bmssels. 

Arriviog  at  which  place,  I  was  informed  that 
tbfimyofthe  confederates  lay  encamped  not 
iMt  from  Nirelle,  and  under  the  daily  expectation 
of  ut  engagement  idth  the  enemy.  This  news 
Bade  me  press  forward  to  the  service ;  for  which 
parpose  I  carried  aloof^  with  me  proper  letters  of 
recDmiBcndatioQ  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  was 
It  that  time  a  major-general.  Upon  further  in- 
({Zkf  1  understood  that  a  party  of  horse,  which 
*3s  to  guard  some  waggons  that  were  going  to 
Coast  Montery'fl  army,  were  to  set  out  next 
c-oniiag;  so  I  got  an  Irish  priest  to  introduce 
ne  to  the  coromandlDg  officer,  which  he  readily 
^ed  me  in ;  and  they,  as  I  wished  them,  ar- 
n\ni  in  the  camp  next  day. 

I  had  scarce  been  there  an  hour  when  hap- 
P^Md  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  accidents  in 
!i&.  iobsenred  in  the  east  a  strange  dusty  coloured 
lioad.  of  a  pretty  tai^  extent,  ridfog,  not  before 
the  vind  (for  it  was  a  perfect  calm),  with  such  a 
precipitate  motion  that  it  was  got  over  our  heads 
^ost  as  soon  as  seen.  When  the  skirts  of  that 
d<Hid  began  to  cover  our  camp,  there  suddenly 
arose  sodi  a  terrible  hurricane,  or  whirlwind, 
thtt  an  Uie  tents  were  carried  aloft  with  great 
noleaoe  into  the  air  ;  and  soldiers  bats  flew  so 
High  and  thick,  that  my  fancy  can  resemble  it  to 
fioibiag  better  than  those  flights  of  rooks  which, 
at  dosk  of  eveoiug,  leaving  the  fields,  seek  their 
rowiing  places.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
*^  roots,  and  the  roofs  of  all  the  bams,  &c. 
bHouging  to  the  prince's  quarters,  were  blown 
quite  away.  This  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour, 
tBtd  the  dead  was  wholly  passed  over  us,  when 
Btoddeoly  ensued  the  same  pacific  calm  as  before 
die  elond's  approach.  Its  course  was  seemingly 
<iif«tK  west ;  and  yet  we  were  soon  after  in- 
ftmnfd  that  the  fine  dome  of  the  great  church 
It  rtrecht  had  ffreatly  suffered  by  it  the  same 
^.^  And,  if  1  am  not  much  mistaken,  Sir 
^^^^ffisin  Temple,  In  his  memoirs,  mentions  some- 
«1^  of  It,  which  be  felt  at  LSllo,  on  his  return 
^  the  Prince  of  Orange's  camp,  where  he 
had  been  a  day  or  two  hefore. 

As  soon  alter  this  as  1  conld  get  an  opportu- 
^y,  1  delivered,  at  his  Quarters,  my  recommen- 
<l<tory  letten  to  Sfar  Wafter  Vane,  who  received 
ne  very  kindly,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that 
there  were  six  or  seven  English  gentlemen,  who 
had  entered  themselves  volunteers  in  the  prince's 
own  eoBipany  of  guards;  and  added,  that  he 
VDuU  Immediately  recommend  me  to  Count 
Sohaes,  their  colons  He  was  not  worse  than 
lb  void,  and  I  was  entered  accordingly.     Those 

w  Kcntlemen  were  as  follows : Clavers, 

"^  since  was  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord 
I  Dtoidee;  Mr  CdBer,  now  Lord  Portmore;  Mr 
I  Boake,  rfnce  Bfujor-Geoeral;  Mr  Halei,  who 


lately  died,  and  was  for  a  long  time  governor  of 
Chelsea  (hospital ;  Mr  Venner,  son  of  that  Ven- 
ner  remarkable  for  his  being  one  of  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men ;  and  Mr  Boyce.  The  four  first 
rose  to  be  very  eminent ;  but  fortune  is  not  to 
all  alike  favourable. 

In  about  a  wcek*s  time  after  it  was  resolved,  In 
a  council  of  war,  to  march  towards  Binch,  a  small 
walled  town,  about  four  leagues  from  Nivelle, 
the  better  to  cut  ofT  the  provisions  from  coming 
to  the  Prince  of  Condi's  camp  that  77a;' 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  being 
Saturday,  we  began  our  march  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish volunteers  had  the  favour  of  a  baggage 
waggon  appointed  them.  Count  Souchcs,  the 
Imperial  general,  with  the  troops  of  that  nation, 
led  the  van;  the  main  body  was  composed  of 
Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  generalis- 
simo ;  and  the  Spaniards,  under  Prince  Vaude- 
mont,  with  some  detachments,  made  the  rear 
guard. 

As  we  were  upon  our  march,  I,  beiQg  among 
those  detachments  which  made  up  the  rear 
guard,  observed  a  great  party  of  the  enemy's 
horse  upon  an  ascent,  which  I  then  imagined,  as 
it  after  proved,  to.be  the  Prince  of  Cond£  taking 
a  view  of  our  forces  under  march.  There  were 
many  defiles,  which  our  army  must  necessarily 
pass  ;  through  which  that  prince  politically 
enough  permitted  the  Imperial  and  Dutch  forces 
to  pass  unmolested.  But  when  Prince  Vaude- 
mont,  with  the  Spaniards  and  our  detachments, 
thought  to  have  done  the  like,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
fell  on  our  rear  guard;  and,  after  a  long  and 
sharp  dispute,  entirely  routed  them ;  the  Mar- 
quis of  Askentar,  a  Spanish  leiutenant-general, 
dying  upon  the  spot 

Had  the  Prince  of  Cond£  contented  himself 
with  this  share  of  good  fortune,  his  victory  bad 
been  uncontested ;  hut  being  pushed  forward  by 
a  vehement  heat  of  temper  (which  he  was  noted 
for),  and  flushed  with  this  extraordinary  success, 
he  resolved  to  force  the  whole  confederate  army 
to  a  battle.  In  order  to  which,  he  immediately 
led  his  forces  between  our  second  line  and  our 
line  of  baggage ;  by  which  means  the  latter  were 
entirely  cut  off,  and  were  subjected  to  the  will  of 
the  enemy,  who  fell  directly  to  plunder ;  In  which 
they  were  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  routed 
Spaniards  themselves,  who  did  not  disdain  at  that 
time  to  share  with  the  enemy  In  the  plundering 
of  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  English  volunteers  had  their  share  ofth^a 
ill  fortune  with  the  rest ;  their  waggon  appointed 
them  being  among  those  intercepted  by  the 
enemy ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  lost  everything  but 
life,  which  yet  was  saved  almost  as  unaccount- 
ably as  my  fellow-soldiers  had  lost  theiri.  The 
baggage,  as  I  have  said,  being  cut  off,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  every  one  endeavoured  to 
escape  through,  or  over,  the  hedges.  And  as  in 
all  cases  of  Hke  confusion  one  endeavours  to  save 
himself  upon  the  ruins  of  others,  so  here  he  that 
found  himself  stopped  by  another  in  getting  over 
the  gap  of  a  hedge,  pulled  him  back  to  make  way 
for  himself,  and  perhaps  met  with  the  same  for- 
tune from  a  third,  to  the  destruction  of  ail.  I 
was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youth,  and  none  of 
the  least  active,  and  perceiving  how  it  had  fared 
with  some  before  me,  I  clapped  my  left  leg  vpon 
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the  shoulders  of  one  who  was  thus  contending 
with  another,  and  with  a  spring  threw  myself 
over  both  their  heads  and  the  hedge  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  means  I  not  only  saved  my  life, 
(for  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  that  could  not  get 
over,)  but  from  an  eminence,  which  I  soon  after 
attained,  I  had  an  opportmiity  of  seeing  and 
making  my  observations  upon  the  remaining  part 
of  that  glorious  conflict 

It  was  from  that  advantageous  situation  that 
I  presently  discovered  that  the  Imperialists,  who 
led  the  van,  had  now  joined  the  main  body.  And 
I  confess  it  was  with  an  almost  inexpressible 
pleasure  that  I  beheld,  about  three  o'clock,  with 
what  intrepid  fury  they  fell  upon  the  enemy.  In 
short,  both  armies  were  universally  engaged,  and 
with  great  obstinacy  disputed  the  victory  till 
eleven  at  night,  at  which  time  the  French, 
being  pretty  well  surfeited,  made  their  retreat 
Nevertheless,  to  secure  it  by  a  stratagem,  they 
left  their  lighted  matches  hanging  in  the  hedges, 
and  waving  with  the  air,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
confederate  army. 

About  two  hours  after  the  confederate  forces 
followed  the  example  of  their  enemies,  and  drew 
off.  And  though  neither  army  had  much  reason 
to  boast,  yet,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  remained 
last  in  the  field,  and  the  French  had  lost  what 
they  before  had  gained,  the  glory  of  the  day  fell 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  who,  although  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  had  the  suffrage  of 
friend  and  foe,  of  having  played  the  part  of  an 
old  and  experienced  officer. 

There  were  left  that  day  on  the  field  of  battle, 
by  a  general  computation,  not  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  men  on  both  sides,  over  and  above  those 
who  died  of  their  wounds :  the  loss  being  pretty 
equal,  only  the  French  carried  off  most  prisoners. 
Prince  Waldcck  was  shot  through  the  arm,  which 
I  was  near  enough  to  be  an  eye-witness  of;  and 
my  much  lamented  friend.  Sir  Walter  Vane,  was 
carried  off  dead.  A  wound  in  'the  arm  was  all 
the  mark  of  honour  that  I  as  vet  could  boast  of, 
though  our  cannon  in  the  defiles  had  slain  many 
near  mc. 

The  Prince  of  Condi  (as  we  were  next  day 
informed)  lay  all  that  night  under  a  hedge,  wrap- 
ped in  his  cloak ;  and,  either  from  the  mortifica- 
tion  of  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  victory, 
or  from  a  reflection  of  the  disservice  which  his 
own  natural  over-heat  of  temper  had  drawn  upon 
him,  was  almost  inconsolable  many  days  after. 
And  thus  ended  the  famous  battle  of  Seneff. 

But  though  common  vogue  has  given  it  the 
name  of  a  battle,  in  my  weak  opinion  it  might 
rather  deserve  that  of  a  confused  skirmish ;  all 
things  having  been  forcibly  carried  on  without 
regularity,  or  even  design  enough  to  allow  it  any 
higher  denomination  :  for,  as  I  have  said  before, 
notwithstanding  I  was  advantageously  stationed 
for  observation,  I  found  it  very  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  party  from  another.  And  this 
was  more  remarkably  evident  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  valour  and  vigour  bav- 
ing  led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  and 
being  then  sensible  of  his  error,  by  a  peculiar 
presence  of  mind  gave  the  word  of  command  in 
French,  which  he  spoke  perfectly  well ;  but  the 
French  soldiers,  who  took  him  for  one  of  their 
own  generals,  making  answer  that  their  powder 


was  all  spent,  it  afforded  matter  of  instruction  to 
him  to  persist  in  his  attack,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gave  him  a  lesson  of  caution  to  withdraw 
himself  as  soon  as  he  could  to  his  own  troops. 

However,  the  day  after,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
thought  proper  to  march  to  Quarignan,  a  village 
within  a  league  of  Mons,  where  he  remained 
some  days,  tiU  he  could  be  luppUed  from  Brus- 
sels with  Uiose  neceaiaries  which  his  army  stood 
in  need  of. 

Fk-om  thence  we  marched  to  Valendennea, 
where  we  again  encamped,  till  we  could  receive 
things  proper  for  a  siege.  Upon  the  arrival 
whereof  the  prince  gave  orders  to  decamp,  and 
marched  his  army  with  ade^gn  to  besiege  Aeth  ; 
but  having  intelligence  on  our  march  that  the 
Mareschal  de  Humiers  had  reinforced  that  gar- 
rison, we  marched  directly  to  Oudenard,  and 
immediately  invested  it. 

This  si^ge  was  carried  on  with  such  applica- 
tion and  success,  that  the  besiegers  were  in  a  few 
days  ready  for  a  storm  ;  bat  the  Prince  of  CoDd6 
prevented  them  by  conUng  up  to  its  reliet  Upon 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pursuant  to  the  reso- 
lution of  a  council  of  war  the  night  before,  drew 
off  his  forces  in  order  to  give  him  battle ;  and  to 
that  purpose,  after  the  laborious  work  of  fiUing 
up  our  lines  of  contravallation,  that  the  horse 
might  pass  more  freely,  we  lay  upon  our  arais  all 
night  Next  morning  we  exposed  the  Imperial 
General,  Count  Souches,  to  join  us ;  but  instead 
of  that  he  sent  back  some  very  frivolous  excuses 
of  the  inconveniency  of  the  f^und  for  a  battle, 
and  after  that,  instead  of  joining  the  prince, 
marched  off  quite  another  way ;  the  Pnnce  of 
Orange,  with  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  troops, 
marched  directly  for  Ghent,  exclaiming  publicly 
against  the  chicanery  of  Souches,  and  openly  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  advertised  of  a  confer- 
ence between  a  French  capuchin  and  that  gene- 
ral, the  night  before.  Certain  it  is,  that  that 
eeneral  lay  under  the  displeasure  of  his  master, 
the  Emperor,  for  that  piece  of  management ;  and 
the  Count  de  Sporck  was  immediately  appointed 
general  in  his  place. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  hereupon  leaving 
the  army  in  great  disgiut,  till  prevailed  upon  by 
the  Count  de  Montery,  for  the  general  safety,  to 
recede  from  that  resolution.  However,  seeing 
no  likelihood  of  anything  further  to  be  dcme  while 
Souches  was  in  command,  he  resolved  upon  a 
post  of  more  action,  though  more  dangerous  ; 
wherefore,  ordering  ten  thousand  men  to  march 
before,  he  himself  soon  after  followed  to  the  siege 
of  Grave. 

The  Grave,  a  strong  place,  and  of  the  first 
moment  to  the  Hollanders,  had  been  blocked  up 
by  the  Dutch  forces  all  the  summer ;  Uie  Prince 
of  Orange,  therefore,  leaving  the  main  army 
under  Prince  Waldeck  at  Ghent,  followed  the 
detachment  he  had  made  for  the  siege  of  that 
important  place,  resolving  to  purchase  it  at  any 
rate.  On  his  arrival  before  it  things  began  to 
find  new  motion ;  and  as  they  were  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  application  and  ftiry,  the  be- 
sieged found  themselves,  in  a  little  time,  obliged 
to  chan|^  their  haughty  summer  note  for  cn&e 
more  smtable  to  the  season. 

The  prince,  from  his  first  coming,  having  kept 
those  within  hotly  plied  with  ball,  both  from 
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Ma  and  niortan,  Montienr  CbmniUy,  the  gover- 
■or»  after  a  tew  dayi,  being  weary  of  sach  warm 
»oft,  deiired  to  ea^tolate ;  npon  which  hostages 
were  etcihanged,  and  articles  agreed  on  next 
■oniag.  Pttrsoant  to  which,  the  garrison 
marahcd  o«t  with  drams  beating  and  coloars 
flying,  two  days  after,  and  were  conducted  to 
Chamroy. 

By  the  taking  this  place,  which  made  the 
Priaee  of  Onuago  the  more  earnest  upon  it,  the 
French  were  wholly  expelled  their  last  year's  as- 
toniifaingcoiiqiieats  iff  Holland.  And  yet  there  was 
laplhcrcoaaiQeration  thai  rendered  the  surrender 
of  it  much  naore  conaiderable.  For  tlie  French 
bdag  seasible  of  the  great  strength  of  this  place, 
kad  there  depoaited  £l  their  cannon  andammn- 
Bition,  taken  from  their  other  conquests  in  HoU 
haii,  which  they  were  never  able  to  remove  or 
cany  ofl;  with  tolerable  prospect  of  safety,  after 
that  IViausels  amiy  first  took  the  field. 

The  cneny  beiqg  marched  out,  the  Prince  en- 
tered the  town,  amd  immediately  ordered  public 
ttisnk^vittgs  for  its  happy  reduction.  They 
ksTing  appointed  a  govenior,  and  left  a  sufficient 
garrisao,  be  pat  an  end  to  that  campaign,  and 
nrtnnied  to  toe  Hague,  where  he  had  not  been 
hog,  befon  be  fall  ttl  of  the  smaU.pox.  The 
eoBstsmalMm  this  threw  the  whole  country  into, 
a  aot  to  be  expressed:  any  one  that  had  seen  it 
wMid  have  toonght  that  the  French  had  made 
aaother  imudatloa  greater  than  the  former.  But 
ehea  the  danger  was  over,  their  joy  and  satisfac- 
tiOB  for  his  recovery  was  equally  beyond  expres- 
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The  year  1676  yielded  very  little  remarkable 
ia  our  army.  Limburgfa  was  besieged  by  itib 
French,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  En- 
gaiea,  whkh  the  Prince  of  Orange  havfaig  inteU 
Ggeoeeol^  immediately  decamped  from  his  fine 
euBp  at  Bethlem,  near  Lourain,  in  order  to  raise 
tbe  liege.  But  an  we  were  on  a  full  march  for 
(bat  pupoae,  and  had  already  reached  Rure- 
■ood,  word  «raa  brought  that  the  place  had  sur- 
rmdeiped  the  day  before.  Upon  which  advice 
the  priBoe,  after  a  short  halt,  made  his  little 
anay  (for  it  cooaated  of  not  more  than  thirty 
tbouaod  men)  march  back  to  Brabant  No- 
tlung  of  moment,  after  this,  occurred  all  that 


In  tbe  year  1676,  the  Prince  of  Orange  having, 
in  eoooert  with  the  Spaniards,  resolved  upon  the 
important  stege  of  Blaestrich  (the  only  town  in 
tlie  Dutdi  provinces  then  remaining    in   the 
hands  of  the  French),  it  wasaecordii^ly  invested 
■boat  the  middle  of  June  with  an  armv  of  twenty 
Uioasaod  men,  under  the  command  of  his  high- 
sea  Prince  Waldeck,  with  the  grand  army  co- 
^fwag  the  siege.     It  was  some  time  before  the 
hcsTy  cannon,  which  we  expected  up  the  Maes, 
from  Holland,  arrived,  which  gave  occasion  to  a 
piece  of  raillery  of  Monsieur  Oilvo,  the  governor, 
*liich  was  as  handsomely  reporteed.     That  go- 
veraor,  by  a  metsenger,  intimating  his  sorrow  to 
lad  we  had  pawned  our  cannon  for  ammunition 
Ivcad ;  answer  waa  made,  that  in  a  few  days  we 
Sloped  to  give  him  a  taste  of  the  loaves,  which  he 
dioold  find  would  lie  sent  him  into  the  town  in 
extraordinary  plenty.     I  remember  another  piece 
of  raiDeiy,  which  passed  some  days  after  between 
the  Rkkigrave  and  the  same  Calvo.    The  former 


sending  word,  that  he  hoped  within  three  weeks 
to  salute  that  governor's  mistress  within  the 
place ;  Calvo  replied,  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
kiss  her  all  over,  if  he  kissed  her  anywhere  in 
three  months. 

But  our  long-expected  artillery  being  at  last 
arrived,  all  this  jest  and  merriment  was  soon  coo- 
verted  into  earnest.  Our  trenches  were  imme. 
diately  opened  towards  the  Dauphin  Bastion, 
against  which  were  planted  many  cannon,  in 
order  to  make  a  breach;  myaelf,  as  a  proba- 
tioner, being  twice  put  upon  the  forlorn  hope  to 
facilitate  tliat  diflleult  piece  of  service.  Nor  waa 
it  long  before  such  a  breach  was  effiMsted  as  was 
esteemed  practicable,  and  therefore  very  soon 
after  it  was  ordered  to  be  attacked. 

Tbe  disposition  for  the  attack  was  thus  or- 
dered :  two  Serjeants  with  twenty  grenadiers,  a 
captahi  with  fiffy  men,  myaelf  one  of  the  num- 
ber; then  a  party  carrying  wool  aacks,  and  after 
them  two  captains  with  one  hundred  men  more ; 
the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  to  be  ready  to  sustain 
them,  as  occasion  should  require. 

The  signal  being  given,  we  left  our  trenches 
accordingly,  having  about  one  hundred  yards  to 
run,  before  we  could  reach  the  breach,  which  we 
mounted  with  aome  difficulty  and  loss ;  all  our 
batteries  firing  at  the  same  instant  to  keep  our 
action  in  countenance,  and  favour  our  design. 
When  we  were  in  possession  of  the  bastion,  the 
enemy  fired  most  fiiriously  upon  us  with  their 
small  cannon  through  a  thin  brick  wall,  by  which, 
and  their  handgrenodoes,  we  lost  more  men  than 
we  did  in  the  attack  itself. 

But  well  had  it  been  had  our  HI  fortune  stop- 
ped there ;  for,  as  if  disaster  must  needs  be  the 
concomitant  of  success,  we  soon  lost  what  we 
had  thus  gotten  by  a  small,  but  very  odd  acci- 
dent.  Not  being  fumiihed  with  such  scoopes  as 
our  enemies  made  use  of,  in  tossing  their  hand 
grenadoes  some  distance  off,  one  of  our  soldiers 
aiming  to  throw  one  over  the  wall  into  the  coun- 
terscarp among  the  enemy,  it  so  hi^pencd,  that 
he  unfortunately  missed  his  aim,  and  the  grenade 
fell  down  again  on  our  side  the  wall,  very  near 
the  person  who  fired  it.  He  starting  back  to 
save  himself,  and  some  others,  who  saw  it  fall, 
doing  the  like,  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  fell  into  a  sudden  confusion,  and  imagin- 
ing some  greater  danger  than  there  really  was, 
everybody  waa  struck  with  a  panic  fear,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  be  the  first  who  should  quit  the 
bastion,  and  secure  himself  by  a  real  shame  from 
an  imaginary  evil.  Thus  was  a  bastion,  that 
had  been  gloriously  gained,  inadvertently  de- 
serted ;  and  that,  too,  with  the  loss  of  almost  as 
many  men  In  the  retreat  as  had  been  slain  in  the 
onset,  and  the  enemy  most  triumphantly  again 
took  possession  of  it. 

Among  the  slaui  on  our  side  in  this  action  was 
an  ensign  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  regiment ;  and 
as  an  approbation  of  my  services,  his  commission 
was  bestowed  upon  me. 

A  few  days  after  it  was  resolved  again  to  storm 
that  bastion,  as  before;  out  of  three  English 
and  one  Scotch  regiments,  then  In  the  camp,  a 
detachment  was  selected  for  a  fresh  attnck. 
Thx>se  regiments  were  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick  (who  was  afterwards  be- 
headed), Colonel  Ralph  Wtddrington,  and  Colonel 
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Aahfey,  of  «1m  Englifh;  and  Sb  Alszaiider 
CoOicr,  frlbcr  of  the  prewnt  Lord  Portmore,  of 
Uie  8eotdL  Out  of  enery  of  thote  four  ragu 
■cbU»  m  before,  were  detached  a  eaptaio,  a  lieu- 
tenant,  and  an  ensign  with  fifty  men :  Captain  An- 
thoojr  Bvnwefi,  of  Sir  John  Fenwick*s  refffanent, 
vhe  via  now  my  captain,  commanding  toal  at- 
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At  break  of  day  the  attack  was  bmn  with 
great  leaolution;  and  though  vigorooily  main, 
tained,  waa  attended  with  the  detbed  suooeti. 
The  bastioa  waa  again  taken,  and  in  It  the  com- 
manding officer,  who.  in  lerviee  to  himtelf  more 
than  to  ui,  told  ns  that  the  centre  of  the  baition 
would  Boon  be  blown  up,  being  to  hii  knowledge 
undermined  for  that  purpoee.  But  thii  aecret 
proved  of  no  other  nie  than  to  make  nt,  by  way  of 
precaution,  to  keep  as  much  as  we  could  upon  the 
rampart  hi  this  attack  Captain  Barnwell  lost 
his  Ufe,  and  it  happened  my  new  commission  was 
wetted  (net,  as  too  frequently  is  the  custom, 
with  a  debauch,)  but  with  a  bullet  through  my 
hand,  and  the  breach  of  my  collar-bone  with  the 
rtroke  of  a  halbert. 

After  about  half  an  boar's  possession  of  the 
bastion,  the  mine  under  it,  of  which  the  French 
officer  gave  ns  warning,  was  sprung ;  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time  making  a  furious  sally  upon  us. 
The  mine  did  a  little,  though  the  less  execution, 
fbr  being  discovered ;  but  the  sally  no  way  an- 
swered  their  end,  for  we  beat  them  back,  and  im- 
mediately fixed  our  lodgment,  which  we  main- 
tained  during  the  time  of  the  siege.  But  to  our 
double  surprise,  a  few  days  after,  they  fired  ano- 
ther mine  under,  or  aside  the  former,  in  which  they 
had  placed  a  quantity  of  grenadoes,  which  did 
much  more  execution  than  the  other:  notwith- 
standing all  which,  a  battery  of  guns  was  presently 
erected  upon  that  bastion,  which  very  considera- 
bly annoyed  the  enemy. 

The  breach  for  a  general  storm  was  now  ren- 
dered  almost  practiuble ;  yet  before  that  could 
be  advisabi/ attempted,  Uiere  was  a  strong  horn- 
work  to  be  taken.  Upon  this  exploit  the  0utch 
troops  only  were  to  signalise  themselves;  and 
they  answered  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  ; 
for,  though  they  were  twice  repulsed,  at  the 
third  onset  they  were  more  successful,  and  took 
possession,  which  they  likewise  kept  to  the  rais- 
mg  of  the  siege. 

There  was  a  stratagem  laid  ai  this  time,  which, 
in  its  own  merit,  one  would  have  thought,  should 
not  have  ibiled  of  a  good  eflbct ;  but,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  the  highest  human  wisdom,  it  miscar- 
ried. On  the  other  side  of  the  Maes,  opposite 
to  Maestrich,  lies  the  strong  fortress  of  Wyck,  to 
which  it  is  jofaied  by  a  stone-bridge  of  six  four 
arches.  The  design  was,  by  a  fatoe  attack  on 
that  regular  fortification  to  draw  the  strength  6f 
the  ganison  to  fts  defence,  which  was  but  very 
natural  to  imagine  would  be  the  consequence. 
Ready  to  attend  thatwell-conoerted  folse  attack, 
a  large  flat-bottomed  boat,  properiy  furnished 
with  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  othernecessaries, 
was  to  foil  down  under  one  of  the  middle  ardies, 
and  when  fixed  there,  by  firing  the  powder,  to 
have  blown  up  the  bridge,  and  by  thi^  means  to 
have  prevented  the  return  of  the  garrison  to  op- 
pose a  real  attack  at  that  instant  of  time  to  be  made 
upon  the  town  of  Maestrich  by  th«  whole  amy. 


The  false  attack  on  Wv<^  was  aooordiagly 
made,  which,  as  proposed,  drew  the  main  of  the 
garrison  of  Maestrich  to  its  defence,  and  the  boat 
so  fomished  fell  dovn  the  river,  as  projected ; 
but  unfortunately,  before  it  eoold  reach  the  arch, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  running  upon  a 
shoal,  it  could  not  be  got  off;  for  which  reason 
the  men  in  the  boat  were  glad  to  make  a  hasty 
escape  for  fear  of  being  diMovered;  as  the  boat 
was,  next  morning,  and  the  whole  design  laid 
open. 

This  stratagem  thus  misoairying,  aU  tlangs 
were  immediately  got  ready  for  a  general  storm, 
at  the  main  breach  in  the  town ;  uid  the  rather, 
because  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  reedved  in- 
oontestible  intelligence  that  the  Duke  Soombeiv, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  wasinfiill  maroi 
to  relieve  the  place  *.  but  before  everything 
could  be  rightly  got  ready  for  the  intonded  storm 
(though  some  there  were  who  pretended  to  say, 
that  a  dispute  raised  by  the  Spaniards  with 
the  Dutch,  about  the  propriety  of  taking  the 
town,  was  the  cause  of  that  ddiay,)  we  heud  at 
some  distance  several  guns  fired  as  signals  of 
relief;  upon  wfaidi,  weprecipitatdy,  and,  as  most 
imagined,  shamefully  arew  off  from  before  the 
place,  and  joined  the  grand  army  under  Prince 
Woldeck.  But  it  was  matter  cfyet  greater  surprise 
to  most  on  the  spot,  that  when  the  amies  were 
so  joined,  we  did  not  stay  to  offer  the  enemy 
battle.  The  well  known  courage  of  the  Prince, 
then  generalissimo,  was  so  far  from  solving  this 
riddle,  that  it  ra^er  puszled  all  who  thought 
of  it ;  however,  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  some  great  msninderstanding 
between  the  Spamards  and  the  Dutch.  And 
experience  will  evince,  that  this  was  not  the  only 
disappointment  of  that  nature  occasioned  by 
imperfect  understandings^ 

Besides  the  number  of  common  soldiers  sloia 
in  this  attack,  which  was  not  iocontiderabie,  we 
lost  here  the  brave  Rhingrave,  a  person  much 
lamented  on  account  of  bis  many  other  excellent 
qualifications,  as  well  as  that  of  a  geoeroL  Co- 
lonel  Ralph  Widdriogton  and  Colonel  Dolemoo 
(who  had  not  eiuoyed  Widdrington's  commisiion 
above  a  fortnight),  C^aptain  Douglas,  Captain 
Barnwell,  and  Captain  X^Ct  were  of  the  slam 
among  the  English ;  who,  indeed,  had  borne  the 
whole  bruQt  of  the  attack  upon  the  dauphin's 
bastion. 

I  remember  the  Prince  of  OranM  during  the 
siege,  received  a  shot  through  his  arm ;  which 
giving  an  immediate  alarm  to  the  troops  under 
bis  command,  he  took  his  hat  off  his  head  with 
his  wounded  arm,  and  smiling,  waved  it,  to  show 
them  that  there  was  no  danger.  Thus  after 
the  most  gallant  defence  against  the  most  coura- 
geous onsets,  ended  the  siege  of  Maestrich,  and 
with  it  all  that  was  material  that  campai^rn. 

Eariy  in  the  spring,  in  the  year  1677,  the 
French  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  be- 
sieged at  once  both  Cambray  and  Saint  Omers. 
This  last  the  Prince  of  Orange  seemed  very 
intent  and  resolute  to  relieve.  In  order  to  which, 
well  knowing,  by  sad  experience,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpose  to  wait  the  majestic  motions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  prince  got  together  what  forces 
he  could,  all  in  I>utch  pay,  and  marching  forward 
I  with  all  speedf  resolved,  evgn  at  the  hasanl  of  s 
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'  oattJe,  to  atteispt  the  raidiig  the  viege.  Upon 
bit  •ppeariog,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whose 
ptftkttUr  coodoct  the  care  of  that  siege  was 
eoBOiitted,  drew  off  from  before  the  place,  leav- 
ing searce  enough  of  his  men  to  defend  the 
trenches.  The  prince  was  under  the  necessity 
of  oMTcfatng  his  forces  over  a  morass ;  and  the 
d«ie,  well  knowing  it,  took  care  to  attack  him 
ccar  Moot  Cassel,  kmore  half  his  little  army  were 
got  ova.  The  dispute  was  very  sharp,  but  the 
prince  being  much  out-numbered,  and  his  troops 
iwt  sble,  by  the  straightness  of  the  passage,  to 
tiigBge  all  at  once,  was  obliged  at  last  to  retreat, 
vbtch  be  did  in  pretty  good  order.  J  remember 
the  Dutch  troops  did  not  all  alike  do  their  duty ; 
aotitbe  prince  seeing  one  of  his  officers  on  his 
f.Jlest  speed,  called  to  him  over  and  over  to  halt ; 
«tiich  the  officer  in  too  much  haste  to  obey,  the 
pncce  gave  him  a  slash  over  the  iace,  saying,  *'  By 
tAtt  mark  I  shall  know  you  another  time.**  Soon 
ifter  this  retreat  of  the  prince  Saint  Omers  was 
siOTeodered. 

Upon  this  retreat,  the  prince  marching  back, 
ay  (or  tone  time  among  the  boors,  who,  from  the 
fcood  discipline  be  took  care  to  make  his  troops 
Mrtene,  did  not  give  us  their  customary  boorish 
rtcrption.  And  yet  as  secure  as  we  might  think 
loneiTes,  I  met  with  a  little  passage  that  con- 
firmed in  me  the  notions,  which  the  generality,  as 
veil  as  I,  had  imbibed  of  the  private  barbarity  of 
ikoK  people,  whenever  an  opportunity  falls  in 
^ir  way.  I  was  strolling  at  a  distance  from  my 
qoarters,  aU  alone,  when  1  found  myself  near  one 
of  their  houses ;  into  which,  the  doors  beiDg  open, 
I  \eDtured  to  enter.     I  saw  nobody  when  1  came 

,  to,  though  the  house  was,  for  that  sort  of  people, 
Ttii  enough  furnished,  and  in  pretty  decent  order. 
i  called,  but  nobody  answering,  I  had  the  curi- 
'str  to  advance  a  little  farther,  when  at  the  mouth 
(f  the  oven,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  lost  its 
^i«at  1  spied  the  corpse  of  a  man  so  bloated, 
SKolicn,  and  parched,  as  left  me  little  room  to 
doubt  that  the  oven  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
CtiCny.  I  confess  the  sight  struck  me  with 
^rror;  and  as  much  courage  and  security  as  I 
entered  with,  I  withdrew  in  haste,  and  with  quite 
(iiflcrest  sentiments,  and  could  not  fancy  myself 
out  cf  danger  tUl  I  had  reached  our  camp.  A  wise 
icu  ihooid  not  frame  an  accusation  on  con- 
.•tiurcs ;  but,  on  inquiry,  1  was  soon  made  sen- 
acie,  that  such  barbarous  usage  is  too  common 
uBOQg  those  people,  especially  if  they  meet  with 
a  (tra|(gler,  of  what  nation  soever. 

This  made  me  not  very  sorry  when  we  de- 
caDiped,  and  we  soon  after  received  orders  to 
narcb  and  invest  Charleroy ;  before  which  place 
ve  stayed  somewhat  above  a  week,  and  then 
<irew  oC  I  remember  very  well,  that  I  Wiis  not 
the  only  person  then  in  the  camp  that  was  at  a 
loo  to  dive  into  the  reason  of  this  investiture  and 

,   dtcimpiDeot :   but  since  I  at  that  time,  among 

1 1  ibe  poiitidans  of  the  army,  never  heard  a  good 
ooe,  1  shaQ  not  venture  to  offer  my  sentiments  at 
10  great  a  distance. 

1 1     We,  after  this,  marched  towards  Mens ;  and  in 

our  march  passed  over  the  very  grounds  on 

which  the  battle  of  Seneff  had  been  fought  three 

>  jwsb^ore.     It  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that 

I   1  n-ton-eyed  a  place  that  had  onoe  been  of  so 
•  ^^  ^^ager  to  me  s  aod  where  my  memory  and 


funcy  now  repeated  back  all  those  observations  I 
had  then  made  under  some  imavoidable  confusion. 
Young  as  I  was,  both  in  years  and  experience, 
from  my  own  reflections,  and  the  sentiments  of 
others,  after  the  fight  was  over,  methought  I  saw 
visibly  before  me  the  well-ordered  disposition  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond6 ;  the  inexpressible  difficulties 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  to  encounter 
with;  while  at  the  same  moment  I  could  not 
omit  to  repay  my  debt  to  the  memory  of  my  first 
patron.  Sir  Walter  Vane,  nho,  there  losing  his 
life,  left  me  a  solitary  wanderer  to  tho  wide  world 
of  fortune. 

But  thlese  thoughts  soon  gave  place  to  new 
objects,  which  every  hour  presented  themselves 
in  our  continued  march  to  Enghien,  a  place 
famous  for  the  finest  gardens  in  all  Flanders,  near 
which  we  encamped,  on  the  very  same  ground 
which  the  Frencn  diose  some  years  after  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk ;  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  its 
proper  place.  Here  the  Prince  of  ,Orange*^left 
our  army,  as  we  afterwards  found,  to  pass  into 
England ;  where  he  married  the  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York:  and  after  bis 
departure,  that  campaign  ended  without  anything 
further  material. 

Now  began  the  year  1678,  famous  for  the 
peace,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  an  action  pre- 
vious to  it,  which  has  not  failed  to  entiploy  the  ^ 
talents  of  men,  variously,  as  they  stood  affected. 
Our  army,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  lay  en- 
camped at  Soignies,  where  it  was  whispered 
that  the  peace  was  concluded.  Notwithstanding 
which,  two  days  after,  being  Sunday  the  17th  day 
of  August,  the  army  was  drawn  out,  as  most 
others  as  well  as  myself  apprehended,  hi  order  to 
a/eiur  de  icyt ;  but  in  lieu  of  that,  we  found  our 
march  ordered  towards  St  Dennis,  where  the 
DuJ^e  of  Luxemburg  lay,  as  he  imagined,  safe  in 
maccessible  entrenchments. 

About  three  of  the  clock  our  army  arrived 
there,  when  we  received  orders  to  make  the 
attack.  It  began  with  a  most  vigorous  spirit, 
that  promised  no  less  than  the  success  wiiich  en- 
sued. The  three  English  and  three  Scotch 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  the  ever- 
renowned  Earl  of  Ossory,  together  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange*8  guards,  made  their  attack  at  a 
place  called  the  Chlteau,  where  the  French  took 
their  refuge  among  a  parcel  of  hop-poles ;  but 
their  resource  was  as  weak  as  their  defence,  and 
they  were  very  soon  beaten  out  with  a  very  great 
slaughter. 

It  was  hero  that,  a  French  officer  having  his 
pistol  directed  at  the  breast  of  the  prince,  Mon- 
sieur  d'Auverquerque  interposed,  and  shot  the 
officer  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  fight  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon 
till  nine  at  night ;  when,  growing  dark,  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  forsook  his  entrenchments,  into 
which  we  marched  the  next  morning.  And,  to 
see  the  sudden  change  of  things !  that  very  spot 
of  ground,  where  nothing  but  fire  and  fury  ap- 
peared the  day  before,  the  next  saw  solaced  with 
the  proclamation  of  a  peace. 

About  an  hour  before  the  attack  began,  the 
Duke  or  Monmouth  arrived  in  the  army,  being 
kindly  received  bv  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bravely 
fighting  by  his  side  all  that  day*  The  woods,  and 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  rendered   the 
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cavalry  almost  ttieleia;  yet  I  saw  a  standard 
among  some  others,  which  was  taken  from  the 
enemy,  being  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  bearing  the  san  in  the  lodiac,  with  these 
haui^hty  words,  iViAil  olfttabU  amte.  On  the 
news  of  this  unexpected  victory,  the  States  of 
Holland  sent  to  conirratulate  the  prince ;  and  to 
testify  how  much  they  valued  his  preservation, 
they  presented  Monsieur  d*Auverquerqoe,  who 
had  so  bravely  rescued  him,  with  a  swoni,  whose 
handle  was  of  massj^gotd,  set  with  diamonds.  1 
forgot  to  mention,  that  this  gentleman  received  a 
shot  on  his  head  at  the  battle  of  Seneff;  and 
truly  in  all  actions,  which  were  many,  he  nobly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  was 
father  of  this  present  Earl  of  Grantham. 

The  nambb  op  tub  English  oppicers  which  I 

KNEW  to  be  killed  IN  THIS  ACTION  C^UeUt-CoI. 

Archer,  Capt.  Charleton,  Capt.  Richardson, 
Capt.  Fisher,  Capt.  Pemfield,  Lieut  Charleton, 
Lieut.  Barton,  Ensign  Colvile,  with  several 
others,  whose  names  I  have  forgot. 

Lieut.*  Col.  Babington,  who  began  the  attack, 
by  beating  the  French  out  of  the  hop  garden, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Col.  Hales,  who  was  a  long 
time  governor  of  Chelsea  College,  being  then  a 
captain,  received  a  shot  on  his  leg,  of  which  he 
west  lame  to  his  dying  day. 

The  war  thus  ended  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
the  regiment  in  which  1  served  was  appointed  to 
lie  in  garrison  at  the  Grave.  We  lay  there  near 
four  years,  our  soldiers  being  mostly  employed 
about  the  fortifications.  It  was  here,  and  by  that 
means,  Uiat  I  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  for- 
tification, and  the  practical  part  of  an  engineer, 
which,  in  my  more  advanced  years,  was  of  no 
small  service  to  me. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  year  1684,  our  regiment 
received  orders  to  march  to  Haren,  near  Brus- 
sels ;  where,  with  other  forces,  we  encamped,  till 
we  heard  that  Luxemburg,  invaded  by  the 
French,  in  a  time  of  the  profoundest  peace,  had 
surrendered  to  them.  Then  we  decamped,  and 
marched  to  Mechlin,  where  we  lay  in  the  field  till 
near  November.  Not  that  there  was  any  war 
proclaimed ;  but  as  not  knowing,  whether  those 
who  had  committed  such  acts  of  hostilitv  in  time 
of  peace,  might  not  take  it  in  their  heads  to 
proceed  yet  further.  In  November  we  marched 
into  that  town,  where  Count  Nivclle  was  go- 
vernor; the  Marquis  de  Grana  at  the  same  time 
governing  the  Netherlands  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Spain. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  happened  after  this 
till  the  death  of  King  Charles  IL  The  summer 
after  which,  the  three  English  and  three  Scotch 
regiment9  received  orders  to  pass  over  into  Eng- 
land, upon  the  occasion  of  Monmouth*s  rebellion : 
where,  upon  our  arrival,  we  received  orders  to 
encamp  on  Hoonslow  heath.  But  that  rebellion 
being  soon  stifled,  and  King  James  having  no 
farther  need  of  us,  those  regiments  were  ordered 
to  return  again  to  Holland,  into  the  proper  ser- 
vice of  those  who  paid  them. 

Though  I  am  no  stiff  adherer  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination, '  yet  to  the  full  assurance  of  a 
Providence  I  never  could  fail  to  adhere.  Thence 
came  it  that  my  natural  desire  to  serve  my  own 
native  country,  prevailed  upon  me  to  quit  the 
service  of  another,  though  Its  ndgbbour  and 


ally.  Events  are  not  always  to  direct  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  therefore,  whether  I  did  best  in  follow- 
ing these  fondling  dictates  of  nature,  I  shall 
neither  question  nor  determine. 

However,  it  was  not  long  after  my  arrival  in 
England,  before  I  had  a  commission  given  me  by 
King  James,  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  a  new- raised 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Tufton, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  Under  thia  com- 
mission I  sojourned  out  two  peaceable  campaigns 
on  Hounslow  heath ;  where  I  was  an  eye-witness 
of  one  mock  siege  of  Buda;  after  which  our 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Berwick,  where  I  re- 
mained till  the  Revolution. 

King  James  having  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  accepting  the  administra- 
tion, all  commissions  were  ordei^  to  be  rencwcnl 
In  his  name.  The  pfficers  of  our  regiment,  ns 
well  as  others,  severally  took  out  theirs  accord- 
ingly, a  very  few  excepted,  of  which  number  was 
oar  colonel,  who,  refusing  a  compliance,  his  com- 
mission  was  given  tor  Sir  James  Lesley. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  presently  after  was  dc 
dared  snd  proclaimed  king,  and  his  princess  queen, 
with  a  conjunctive  power.  Uponwhich  our  regiment 
was  ordered  into  Scotland,  where  aflfairs  appeared 
under  a  face  of  disquietude.  We  had  our  quar- 
ters at  Leitb,  till  the  time  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
then  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 
had  surrendered.  After  which,  pursuant  to  fresh 
orders,  we  marched  to  Inverness,  a  place  of  no 

feat  strength,  and  as  little  beauty ;  though  yet 
think  I  may  say,  without  the  least  danger  of  an 
hyperbole,  that  it  is  as  pleasant  as  most  places  in 
that  country.  Here  we  lay  two  long  winters, 
perpetually  harassed  upon  parties,  and  huntfnf:  of 
somewhat  wilder  than  their  wildest  game,  namely, 
the  Highlanders,  who  were,  if  not  as  nImble-fbotedL 
yet  fully  as  hard  to  be  found. 

But  General  Mackay  having  received  orders 
to  build  a  fort  at  Inverlochy,  our  regiment,  among 
others  was  commanded  to  that  service.  The  two 
regiments  appointed  on  the  same  duty,  with  some 
dragoons,  were  already  on  their  march,  which 
having  joined,  we  marched  together  through 
Louquebar.  This,  sure,  is  the  wildest  country 
in  the  Highlands,  if  not  in  the  world.  1  did  not 
see  one  house  in  all  our  march ;  and  their  eco- 
nomy, if  I  may  call  it  such,  is  much  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Arabs  or  Tartars.  Huta,  or 
cabins,  of  trees  and  trash,  are  their  places  of 
habitation,  in  which  they  dwell  till  their  half-^ 
homed  cattle  have  devoured  the  grass,  and  then 
remove,  staying  nowhere  longer  than  that  conve- 
nience invites  them. 

In  this  march,  or  rather,  if  you  please,  roost 
dismal  peregrination,  we  could  but  very  rarely  go 
two  on  a  breast,  and  oftener,  like  geese  in  a 
string,  one  after  another.  So  that  our  very  little 
army  had  sometimes,  or  rather  most  commonly, 
an  extent  of  many  miles ;  our  enemy,  the  High- 
landers, firing  down  upon  us  from  their  summits 
all  the  way.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  our  men,  or 
very  rarely  at  least,  to  return  their  favours  with 
any  prospect  of  success;  for,  as  they  popped 
upon  us  always  on  a  sudden,  they  never  stayed 
long  enough  to  allow  any  of  our  soldiers  a  mark, 
or  even  time  enough  to  fire :  and,  for  our  men  to 
march,  or  climb  up  those  mountains,  which  to 
them  were  natural  champaign,  would  have  been  as 
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:  i^iMgyrowi  lUgccnied  to  «■  Impracticable.  Never- 
tbe)ini»  imderall  thewdidieMteiiiii^diaadTuitiiges. 
««  amvcd  at  laverlochy,  and  there  performed  the 
tsik  appoiated,  buOdiog  a  fort  on  the  same  spot 
mbere  Ooaawdl  had  raised  one  before.  And, 
vfaieh  vaa  not  a  Uttle  remarkable^  we  had  with 
H  eae  Hill,  a  eolooel,  who  bad  been  governor.  In 
OGver^  tune*  and  who  was  now  again  appointed 
imetuiM  by  General  Mackay.  lliua  the  work 
oa  whtdi  w«  were  leot  being  effected,  we  marched 
baek  again  by  the  way  of  Gillycrancky,  where 
thai  nwuMwahle  battle  nnder  Dnndee  had  been 
S»^sht  the  year  befeie. 

SooM  time  after.  Sir  Thooai  Levingaton,  af- 
tcTwanb  Earl  of  Tiviot,  having  received  intelli- 
"caee  thai  the  IfighUmderi  intended  to  fall  down 
into  the  lower  eounttiea  in  a  coniiderable  body, 
|!«t  together  a  party  of  about  five  hundred  (the 
dngooQi,  called  the  Scotch  Greys,  inchisive), 
vkb  wbieh  he  reedved,  if  possible,  to  give  them 
a  meeting.  We  left  Inverness  the  last  day  of 
April,  and  encamped  near  a  Uttle  town  called 
Ferrear,  the  place  where,  as  tradition  still  confi- 
iratJy  avers,  the  witches  met  Macbeth,  and 
jpttttd  him  with  their  diabolical  auspices.  But 
tUi  story  ia  so  naturally  displayed  in  a  play  of 
Uk  naniortal  Shakspeare,  that  I  need  not  de- 
mad  here  to  any  further  particulars. 

Here  Sir  Thomas  received  intelligence  that  the 
Hfbiaisders  designed  to  encamp  upon  the  Spey, 

^ear  the  Laird  of  Grant's  castle.  Whereupon 
«e  began  war  march  about  noon,  and  the  next 
^y,  about  the  break  theveo^  we  came  to  that 
nver,  wbere  we  soon  discovered  the  Highlanders 
hf  their  fire&  Sir  Thomas  Immediately,  on  sight 
of  it«  tssoed  hia  orders  for  our  fording  the  river, 
aad  foUsB^  npon  them  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
Beth  were  accordingly  performed,  and  with  so 
seod  order,  secrecy,  and  sncceu,  that  Cannon 
sad  BaMMir,  their  commanders,  were  obliged  to 
make  their  eseape  naked. 

They  were  about  one  thousand  in  number,  of 
vhich  were  kiHed  about  three  hundred ;  we  pur- 
soed  them  till  they  got  up  Cromdale  htU,  wnere 
«c  lost  them  in  a  fog.  And  indeed,  so  high  is 
that  faSU  that  they  who  perfectly  knew  it  assured 
me  that  it  never  is  withoot  a  little  dark  fog  hang- 
ing over  it.  And  to  me,  at  that  instant  of  time, 
^y  aeemed  rather  to  be  people  received  up  into 
,   donds,  than  Hying  from  an  enemy. 

Near  this  there  waa  an  old  castle,  called  Le- 

^tltfodr,  inGo  which  about  fifty  of  them  made  their 

'retre^  moat  of  them  gentlemen,  resolving  there 

.  t«  deCend  tbemmlves  to  the  last.  Sir  Thomas 
•rat  a  measei^r  to  them,  with  an  offer  of  mercy 
if  they  wovid  aurrender ;  but  they  refused  the 
profleffed  qoarter,  and  fired  upon  our  men,  Icilltng 
tvo  of  oar  grenadiers,  and  wounding  another. 

^Doriflg  my  quarters  at  the  Grave,  having  iearnt 
to  throw  a  grenado,  I  took  three  or  four  in  a  bag, 
sod  crept  dtown  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  or  dyke, 
to  aa  old  thatched  boose  near  the  castle,  imagin- 

I  ja^  an.  my  monntiog  the  same,  I  might  be  near 
eaoogh  to  throw  them  so  as  to  do  execution.  I 
feand  all  things  answer  my  expectation ;  and  the 

»  cmtle  wasiting  a  cover,  I  threw  in  a  grenado, 
vfaidi  poc  the  enemy  immediately  into  confusion. 

j  Hie  second  had  not  so  good  success,  falling 
short;  and  the  third  burst  as  soon  as  it  was  well 

I  oat  of  nsy  band,  thoogfa  without  damage  to  my- 


self. But  throwing  the  fourth  in  at  a  window,  i^ 
so  increased  the  confusion  which  the  first  had 
put  them  into,  that  they  immediately  called  out 
to  me,  npon  their  parole  of  safety,  to  come  to 
them. 

Accordingly  I  went  up  to  the  door,  which  they 
had  barricaded  and  made  up  with  great  stones, 
when  they  told  roe  they  were  ready  to  sur- 
render, upon  condition  of  obtaining  mercy.  1 
returned  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  telling  him  what  I 
had  done,  and  the  consequence  of  it,  and  the 
message  they  had  desired  me  to  deliver  (a  great 
many  of  the  Highland  gentlemen,  not  of  this  party, 
being  with  him).  Sir  lliomas,  in  a  high  voice,  and 
broad  Scotch,  best  to  be  heard  and  understood, 
ordered  me  back  to  tell  them,  *'  He  would  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  for  their  murder  of  two  of  his 
grenadiers,  after  his  proffer  of  quarter. 

I  was  returning  full  of  these  melancholy  tid- 
ings, when  Sir  Thomas,  advancing  after  me  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
"  Hark  ye,  sir,**  says  be,  **  I  believe  there  may  be 
among  them  some  of  our  old  acquaintance  (for 
we  had  served  together  in  the  service  of  the 
States  in  Flanders),  therefore  tell  them  they 
shall  have  good  quarter."  I  very  willingly  car- 
ried back  a  message  so  much  changed  to  my  mind, 
and,  upon  delivering  it,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, they  threw  down  the  barricade,  opened  the 
door,  ond  out  came  one  Brody,  who,  as  be  then 
told  me,  had  had  a  piece  of  his  nose  taken  off  by 
one  of  my  grenadoes.  I  carried  him  to  Sir 
Thomas,  who,  confirming  my  message,  they  all 
came  out  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 
This  happened  on  May-day,  in  the  morning,  for 
which  reason  we  returned  to  Inverness  with  our 
prisoners,  and  boughs  in  our  hats ;  and  the  High- 
landers never  held  up  their  heads  so  high  after 
this  defeat. 

'  Upon  this  success  Sir  Thomas  wrote  to  court, 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  whole  action ;  in 
which,  being  pleased  to  make  mention  of  my  be- 
haviour, with  some  particularities,  I  had  soon 
after  a  commission  ordered  me  for  a  company  in 
the  regiment  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Tiffin. 

My  commission  being  made  out,  signed,  and 
sent  to  me,  I  repaired  immediately  to  Portsmouth, 
where  the  regiment  lay  in  garrison.  A  few  days 
after  I  had  been  there  Admiral  Russel  arrived 
with  the  fleet,  and  anchored  at  St  Helen's,  where 
he  remained  about  a  week.  On  the  18th  of  May 
the  whole  fleet  set  soil,  and  it  being  my  turn  the 
same  day  to  mount  the.  main  guard,  I  was  going 
the  rounds  very  early  when  I  heard  great  shoot- 
ing at  sea.  1  went  directly  to  acquaint  the  go- 
vernor, and  told  him  my  sentiments,  that  the  two 
contending  fleets  were  actually  engaged,  which 
indeed  proved  true ;  for  that  very  night  a  pin- 
nace, which  came  from  our  fleet,  brought  news 
that  Admiral  Russel  had  engaged  the  French 
Admiral  Turvile,  and,  after  a  long  and  sharp  dis- 
pute, was  making  after  them  to  their  own  coasts. 

The  next  day,  towards  evening,  several  other 
expresses  arrived,  one  after  another,  all  agreeing 
in  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  and  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  burning  their  Rising  Sun,  together 
with  many  other  of  their  men  of  war,  at  La 
Hogue :  all  which  expresses  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  court*  by  Mr  Gibson,  our  governor 
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About  two  months  after  this  our  re^ment, 
with  many  others,  was,  according  to  order,  ship- 
ped  off  on  a  secret  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  LiBinster,  no  man  lioowing 
to  what  place  we  were  going,  or  on  what  design; 
no,  not  the  commander  himself.  However,  when 
we  were  out  at  sea,  the  general,  according  to  in- 
structions, opening  his  commission,  we  were  soon 
put  out  of  our  suspense,  and  informed  that  our 
orders  were  to  attacli  Dunkirk.  But  what  was 
so  grand  a  Secret  to  those  concerned  in  the  expe- 
dition, baTing  been  intrusted  to  a  female  politi- 
cian on  land,  it  was  soon  discovered  to  the 
enemy ;  for  which  reason  our  orders  were  coun- 
termanded before  we  reached  the  place  of  action, 
and  our  forces  received  directions  to  land  at 
Ostend. 

Soon  alter  this  happened  that  memorable  bat- 
tle at  Steenkirk,  which,  as  very  few  at  that  time 
could  dive  into  the  reason  of,  and  mistaken  ac- 
counts of  it  have  passed  for  authentic  I  will 
mention  somewhat  more  particularly.  The  un- 
dertaking was  bold,  and,  as  many  thought,  bolder 
than  was  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
wise  undertaker.  Nevertheless,  the  French  hav. 
ing  taken  Namur,  and,  as  the  malecontents  al- 
leged,  in  the  very  sight  of  a  superior  army,  and 
nothing  havine  been  done  by  land  of  any  moment, 
things  were  blown  into  such  a  dangerous  fermen- 
tation,  by  a  malicious  and  lying  spirit,  that  King 
William  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  at- 
tempting something  that  might  appease  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people.  He  knew  very  well,  though 
spoke  in  the  senate,  that  it  was  not  true  that  his 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Namur  exceeded  those  of 
the  enemy ;  no  man  coula  be  more  afflicted  than 
he  at  the  overflowing  of  the  Mehaigne,  from  the 
continual  rains,  which  obstructed  the  relief  he 
had  designed  for  that  important  place ;  yet,  since 
his  maligners  made  an  ill  use  of  these  false  topics, 
to  insinuate  that  he  had  no  mind  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  he  was  resolved  to  evince  the  con- 
trary, by  showinff  them  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  venture  his  lue  for  the  better  obtaining  what 
was  so  much  desired. 

To  that  purpose,  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Duke  of  Luxerobure  lay  strongly  encamped  at 
Steenkirk,  near  Engnein  (thouffh  he  was  sensible 
he  must  pass  through  many  denies  to  engage  him, 
and  that  the  many  thickets  between  the  two 
armies  would  frequently  afford  him  new  difficul- 
ties),  he  resolved  there  to  attack  him.  Our 
troops  at  first  were  forced  to  hew  out  their  pas- 
aoge  for  the  horse ;  and  there  was  no  one  diffi- 
culty that  his  imagination  had  drawn  that  was 
lessened  by  experience;  and  yet  so  prosperous 
were  his  arms  at  the  beginning,  that  our  troops 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  several  pieces  of 
the  enemy's  cannon.  But  the  farther  he  ad- 
vanced, the  ground  growing  straiter,  so  strait  as 
not  to  admit  his  armies  being  drawn  up  in  bat- 
talia, the  troops  behind  could  not  give  timely 
succour  to  those  engaged,  and  the  cannon  we 
had  taken  was  forcibly  left  behind,  in  order  to 
make  a  good  retreat.  The  French  had  lost  all 
their  courage  in  the  onset ;  for  though  they  had 
too  fair  an  opportunity,  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
pursue  it,  or,  at  least,  did  it  very  languidly.  How- 
ever, the  malecontents  at  home,  I  remember, 
grew  very  well  pleased  after  this ;  for,  so  long  as 


they  had  but  a  battle  for  their  money,  like  true 
Englishmen,  lost  or  won,  they  were  contented. 

Several  caosea,  I  remember,  were  assigned  for 
this  miscarriage,  at  they  called  it :  some  there  were 
who  were  wilting  to  Uy  it  upon  the  Dutch  and  allege 
a  saying  of  one  of  their  genemla»  who,  receiving 
orders  to  relieve  some  English  and  Scotch  that 
were  overpowered,  was  heard  to  say,  **Damn 
them,  since  they  love  fighting,  let  them  have 
their  bellies  ftiU.**  But  I  should  rather  impute 
the  disappointment  to  the  great  loss  of  so  many 
of  oar  bravest  officers  at  the  very  first  onset. 
General  Mackay,  Colonel  Lanier,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  with  both  his  field  officers,  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  Cotonel  Hodges,  and  many  others,  fall- 
ing,  it  was  enough  to,  put  a  very  considerable 
army  into  confusion.  I  remember  one  particular 
action  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  that  I  should  tbiak 
myself  to  blame  should  I  omit :  seeing  his  colours 
on  the  other  side  the  hedge,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  leaped  over,  slew  the  officer  that  had 
them,  and  then  threw  them  over  the  hedge  to  his 
company ;  redeeming  his  colours  at  the  expense 
of  his  life.     Thus  me  Scotch  commander  im- 

? roved  upon  the  Roman  General ;  for  the  brave 
^osthumius  cast  his  standard  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy,  for  his  soldiers  to  retrieve ;  but  Douglas 
retrieved  his  from  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out any  assistance,  and  cast  it  back  to  his  soldiers 
to  retain,,  after  he  had  so  bravely  rescued  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

From  hence  our  regiment  received  orders  to 
march  to  Dixmnyd,  where  we  lay  some  time  em- 
ployed in  fortiff  ing  thkt  place.  While  we  were 
there,  I  had  one  morning  steadfastly  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  some  ducks  that  were  swimming  in  a  loi^e 
water  before  me ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  calm,  I  observed  such  a  strange  and 
strong  agitation  in  the  waters,  that  prodigiously 
surprised  me.  I  was  at  the  same  moment  seised 
with  such  a  giddiness  in  my  head,  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  I  was  scarcely  sensible,  and  had 
much  ado  to  keep  on  my  legs.  I  had  never  feit 
anything  of  an  earthquake  before,  which,  as  I 
soon  after  understood  from  others,  this  was ;  aod 
it  left,  indeed,  very  apparent  marks  of  its  force,  in 
a  great  rent  in  the  body  of  the  great  church,  which 
remains  to  this  day. 

Having  brought  the  intended  fortification  into 
some  tolerable  order,  we  received  a  command 
out  of  hand  to  re-embark  for  England.  And  upon 
our  landing  directions  met  ns  to  march  for  Ips- 
wich, where  we  had  our  quarters  all  that  winter. 
From  thenoe  we  were  ordered  up  to  London,  to 
do  duty  in  the  Tower.  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  an  accident  happened,  as  little  to  be 
accounted  for,  without  a  divine  Providence,  as 
some  would  make  that  Providence  to  be,  that 
only  can  account  for  it. 

There  was  at  that  time,  as  I  was  assured  by 
my  Lord  Luoas,  constable  of  it,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder,  in  that 
they  call  the  White  Tower,  when  all  at  once 
the  middle  flooring  did  not  only  give  way,  or 
shrink,  but  fell  fiat  down  upon  other  barrels  of 
powder,  together  with  manv  of  the  same  com- 
bustible matter  which  had  been  placed  upon  it. 
It  was  a  providence  strangely  neglected  at  thst 
time,  and  hardly  thought  ^  Anee :  but  let  any 
considente  man  contult  the  consequences  if  it 
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iod  takeo  fire;  perMp8,'to  the  devtnictioiL  of 
the  whole  dty,  or,  at  least,  as  fiff  aa  the  bridge 

tod  pert!  adjacent  Let  his  thooghta  proceed  to 
'unioe,  why  or  bow,  in  that  precipitate  fall,  not 
nae  Dtii  DOT  one  piece  of  iron  in  that  large 
fibrie,  ibould  aflbtd  one  little  spark  to  inflame 
tint  DitM  of  sulphurous  matter  it  was  loaded  with ; 
ud  if  he  is  at  t  loa  to  find  a  proTidenee,  I  fear 
i^  frieodt  win  be  more  at  a  loss  to  find  his 
oodetfUadiDg.  But  the  battle  of  Landcn  hap- 
fainf^  wfaiie  oar  regiment  waa  here  on  duty,  we 
ven  mm  mnoved,  to  oar  satisiaetion,  from  that 
p«ifif  ititioD,  to  one  more  active  in  Flanders. 

NodrithstandiDg  that  fatal  battle  the  year  pre- 
'^disf,  nsBseiy,  A.D.,  1694^  the  Confederate 
no?  Djider  King  William  lay  encamped  at  Mont 
St  Aodri  an  open  place*  and  mucii  exposed ; 
vaile  the  iVeaeh  were  entrenched  up  to  their 
tny  t«eth  at  Vignamont,  a  little  distance  from 

1  Thii  siEsnied  matter  of  great  reflection  to 
lie  poiitieiaBS  of  those  times,  who  ooold  hardly 
Ctn  that,  if  the  confederate  army  sufiered  so 
vad),  ai  it  really  did  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  it 
•vald  consist  with  right  conduct  to  tempt,  or 
nfha  dare,  a  new  engagement.  But  those  sage 
'<]fttan  bad  forgot  the  well-known  courage  of 
•lui  brave  prince,  and  were  as  little  capable  of 
'  tSoiDiof  his  deigns.  The  enemy,  who,  to  their 
"-row,  bad  by  experience  been  made  better 
jivnt,  was  rcsoWed  to  traverse  both ;  for  which 
xrpwe  thev  kept  dose  within  their  entrench. 
f«U;  so  that,  after  all  his  eflbrts,  King  William 
^tg  be  could  no  way  draw  them  to  a  battle, 
-^'^enly  decamped,  and  marched  directly  to 
Font  Esfners,  by  long  marches,  with  a  design  to 
F-n  the  French  lines  at  that  place. 

Bet,  Dotvithstanding  our  army  marched  in  a 
i^t  line,  to  our  great  surprise  we  found  the 
acDT  had  first  taken  possession  of  it.  They 
.'TTe  this  the  name  of  the  Long  March,  and  very 
i^rredlj ;  for  though  our  army  marched  upon 
:bc  itrm^  and  the  enemy  upon  the  bow,  sensible 
0^  the  inportaDce  of  the  post,  and  the  necessity 
i>'  fecariog  it,  by  double  horseing  with  their  foot, 
^  hf  leaving  them  weary  and  weak  in  their 
TvrisoBS,  and  supplying  their  places  with  fresh 
an  oot  of  them,  they  gained  their  point  in  dis- 
•ppotniiof  us;  though  certain  it  is  that  march 
^tbeaiuaany  men  and  horses  as  a  battle. 
Hevever,  their  master,  the  French  king,  was  so 
>^«d  with  their  indefatigable  and  auspicious 
'^^*<«ice,  that  he  wrote,  with  bis  own  hand,  a 
'  tt<r  of  thanks'  to  the  officers  for  the  great  zeal 
ud  care  they  had  taken  to  prevent  the  confe- 
derate iraiT  from  entering  into  French  Flanders. 

i^iOig  WUIiam,  thus  disappointed  in  that  noble 
'^  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  whole  army 
'0  Qivch  through  Oudenard.  and  then  encamped 
'-i  Koscodale ;  after  some  little  stay  at  that  C4imp. 
^^  were  removed  to  the  Camerlins,  between  New- 
'r'sr.  and  Ostend,  once  more  to  take  our  winter 
i"4rten  there  among  the  boors. 

^'e  were  now  in  the  year  1605,  when  the 
'•"mj  fortress  of  Narour,  taken  by  the  French^in 
^j^X  aad  siooe  made  by  them  much  stronger, 
•V  invested  by  the  Earl  of  Athlope.  After 
-»ry  maoy  vigorous  attacks,  with  the  loss  of 
Tiaj  meo,  the  town  was  taken,  the  garrison 
**'*''"'"?  into  the  castle ;  into  which,  soon  after, 

"^tvithitaBdmg  all  the  circumspection  of   the 


besiegers,  Mareschal  Bouflen  found  means  with 
some  dragoons  to  throw  himsel£ 

While  King  William  was  thus  engaged  in  that 
glorious  and  important  siege^  Prince  Vandemont 
being  posted  at  Watergaem  with  about  fifty  bat. 
talions  and  as  many  squadrons,  the  Mareschal 
Villeroy  Uid  a  design  to  attack  him  with  the 
whole  F^rench  army.  The  prince.  Imagined  no 
less,  therefbre  he  prepared  accordingly,  giving  us 
orders  to  fortify  our  camp  as  well  as  the  Uttle 
time  we  had  for  it  would  permit  Those  orders 
were  pursued;  nevertheless,  I  must  confess  it 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  litUe  reason  to  ac» 
count  for  our  so  long  stay  in  the  sight  of  an 
army  so  much  superior  to  ours.  The  prince  In 
the  whole,  could  hardly  muster  thirty  thousand, 
and  Villeroy  was  known  to  value  himself  upon 
having  one  hundred  thousand  effbctive  men. 
However,  the  prince  provisionally  sent  away  all 
our  baggage  that  very  morning  to  Ghent,  and 
still  made  show  as  if  he  resolved  to  defend  him- 
self to  the  last  extremity  in  our  little  entrench- 
ments.  The  enemy  on  their  side  began  to  sur- 
round us;  and  in  their  motions  for  that  purpose, 
blew  up  little  bags  of  gunpowder,  to  give  the 
reader  notice  how  far  they  had  accomplished  it. 
Another  captain  with  myself,  being  placed  on  the 
right  with  one  hundred  men  (where  I  found 
Monsieur  Montal  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to 
get  behind  us),  I  could  easily  observe  that  they 
had  so  fiir  attained  their  aim  of  encompassing  us, 
as  to  the  very  fashion  of  a  horse's  shoe.  This 
made  me  fix  my  eyes  so  intentJy  upon  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  that  I  never  minded  what  my 
friends  were  doing  behind  me ;  though  I  after- 
wards found  that  they  had  been  filing  off  so  very 
artfully  and  privately  by  that  narrow  opening  of 
the  horse's  shoe,  that  when  the  enemy  imagined 
us  post  a  possibility  of  escape,  our  little  army  at 
once,  and  of  a  sudden,  was  ready  to  disappear. 
There  was  a  large  wood  on  the  right  of  our 
army,  through  which  lay  the  road  to  Ghent,  not 
broader  than  to  admit  of  more  than  fbur  to 
march  a^breast.  Down  this  the  prince  had  slid 
his  force:},  except  to  that  very  smnll  party  which 
the  captain  and  myself  commanded,  and  which 
was  designedly  left  to  bring  op  the  rear.  Nor 
did  we  stir  till  Captain  Collier,  then  aide-de- 
camp to  his  brother,  now  Earl  of  Portmore,  came 
with  the  word  of  command  for  us  to  draw  oflT. 

When  Villeroy  was  told  of  our  retreat,  he  was 
much  surprised,  as  thinking  it  a  thing  utterly  im- 
possible. However,  at  last,  being  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  it,  he  gave  orders  for  our  rear  to  he 
attacked ;  but  we  kept  firing  fi-om  ditch  to  ditch, 
and  hedge  to  hedge,  till  night  came  upon  us  •  and 
so  our  little  army  got  clear  of  its  gigtmtio  enemy 
with  very  inconsiderable  loss.  However,  the 
French  failed  not,  in  their  customary  wny,  to 
express  the  sense  of  their  vexation  at  this  disap. 
pointment  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  round.  Thus  Prince  Vaudemoot  acquired 
more  glory  by  that  retreat  than  an  entire  victory 
could  have  given  him ;  and  it  was  not,  I  confess, 
the  least  part  of  satisfaction  in  life,  that  myself 
had  a  share  of  honour  under  him,  to  bring  off 
the  rear  at  that  his  glorious  retreat  at  Arseel. 

However,  in  further  revenge  of  this  political 
chicane  of  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  and  to 
oblige,  if  possible.  King  WiUiam  to  raise  the 
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nege  from  before  Nomnr,  Villeroy  entered  Into 
the  reiolution  of  bombarding  Brussels.  In  order 
to  which,  he  encamped  at  Anderleck,  and  then 
made  his  approaches  as  near  as  was  convenient 
to  the  town.  There  he  caused  to  be  planted 
thirty  morun,  and  raised  a  battery  of  ten  guns 
to  shoot  hot  bullets  into  the  place. 

But  before  they  fired  from  either.  ViUeroy,  in 
compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  know  in  what  part  of  the  town  his 
duchess  chose  to  reside,  that  they  might,  as  much 
as  possible,  avoid  incommoding  her,  by  directing 
their  fire  to  other  parte.  Answer  was  retamed 
that  she  was  at  her  usual  place  of  residence,  the 
palace ;  and  accordingly  their  firing  from  battery 
or  mortars  little  incommoded  them  that  way. 

Five  days  the  bombardment  continued,  and 
with  such  fury  that  the  centre  of  that  noble  city 
was  quite  \M  in  rubbish.  Most  of  the  time  of 
bombarding  I  was  upon  the  counterscarp,  where  I 
could  best  see  and  distinguish ;  and  I  have  often 
counted  in  the  air,  at  one  time,  more  than  twenty 
bombs ;  for  they  shot  whole  voUies  out  of  their 
mortars  all  together.  This,  as  it  must  needs  be 
terrible,  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  Cart-loads  of  nuns,  that  for  many 
years  before  had  never  been  out  of  the  cloister, 
were  now  hurried  about  from  place  to  place,  to 
find  retreats  of  some  security ;  in  short,  the 
groves  and  parts  remote  were  all  crowded,  and 
the  most  spacious  streets  had  hardly  a  spectator 
left  to  view  their  ruins.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
like  the  dexterity  of  our  people  in  extinguishing 
the  fires ;  for  where  the  red-hot  bullets  fell  and 
raised  new  oonflagrations,  not  burghers  only,  but 
the  vulgar  sort,  stood  staring,  and  with  their 
hands  impocketed,  beheld  their  houses  gradually 
consume,  and  without  offering  prudent  or  charita- 
ble hand  to  stop  the  growing  flames. 

But  after  they  had  lUmost  thus  destroyed  that 
late  fair  city,  Villeroy,  finding  he  could  not  raise 
the  siese  of  Namur  by  that  vigorous  attack  upon 
Brussels,  decamped  at  last  from  before  it,  and 
put  his  army  on  the  march  towards  Namur,  to 
try  if  he  could  have  better  success  by  exposing  to 
show  his  pageant  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Prince  Vaudemont  had  timely  intelligence  of  the 
duke*s  resolution  and  motion,  and  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  get  there  before  him.  Nor  was  the 
attempt  fruitless ;  he  fortunately  succeeded, 
though  with  much  fiitigue  and  no  little  diiBculty, 
i^r  he  had  put  a  trick  upon  the  spies  of  the 
enemy,  by  pretending  to  encamp,  and  so  soon  as 
they  were  gone  ordering  a  full  maroh. 

The  catftle  of  Namur  had  been  aU  this  time 
under  the  fire  of  the  besieger's  cannon ;  and  soon 
after  our  little  army  under  the  prince  was  arrived, 
a  breach,  that  was  Ima^ned  practicable,  being 
made  in  Terra  Nova  (which,  as  the  name  imports, 
was  a  new  work,  raised  by  the  Firench,  and  added 
to  the  fortifications,  since  it  fell  into  their  hands 
In  169S,  and  which  very  much  increased  the 
strength  of  the  whole),  a  breach,  as  I  have  said, 
being  made  in  this  Terra  Nova,  a  storm,  in  a 
councQ  of  war,  was  resolved  upon.  Four  entire 
regiments,  In  conjunction  with  some  draughts 
made  out  of  several  others,  were  ordered  for  that 
work,  myself  commanding  that  part  of  them  which 
had  been  drawn  out  of  Colonel  Tiffin's.  We 
were  all  to  rendezvous  at  the  abbey  of  Salines, 


under  the  fsommand  of  the  Lord  Cntts ;  the  sig- 
nal, when  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  being  agreed 
to  be  the  blowing  up  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder ' 
upon  the  bridge  of   boats  that  lay  over  the 
Sambre. 

So  soon  as  the  signal  was  made,  we  marched 
up  to  the  breach  with  a  decent  intrepiditv,  re- 
ceiving, all  the  way  we  advanced,  the  full  fire  of 
the  Cohom  fort.  But  as  soon  as  we  came  nenr 
enough  to  mount,  we  found  it  vastly  steep  and 
rugged.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  several  did 
get  up,  and  entered  the  breach ;  but  not  bein? 
supported  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  wero 
all  made  prisoners ;  which,  together  with  n 
wound  my  Lord  Cutts  received,  alter  we  bad 
done  all  that  was  possible  for  us,  necessitated  us 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  many  of  our  men. 

^leroy  all  this  while  lay  hi  sight,  with  his  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  without  making  the 
least  ofi^r  to  incommode  the  besiegers  ;•  or  evon 
without  doing  anything  more  than  make  his  np- 
pearance  in  favour  of  the  besieged,  and  reconnoit- 
ring our  encampment:  and,  at  last,  seeing,  or 
imagining  that  he  saw,  the  attempt  would  be  to 
little  purpose,  with  all  the  good  manners  in  the 
world,  in  the  night,  he  withdrew  that  terrible 
meteor,  and  relieved  our  poor  horses  from  feeding 
on  leaves,  the  only  inconvenience  he  had  put  us 
to. 

This  retreat  leaving  the  garrison  without  all 
hope  of  relief,  they  in  the  castle  immediately  ca- 
pitulated. But  after  one  of  the  gates  had  been. 
according  to  articles,  delivered  np,  and  Count 
Guiscard  was  marching  out  at  the  head  of  the 
garrison,  and  Bonflers  at  the  head  of  the  dra- 
goons ;  the  latter  was,  by  order  of  Kini^  William, 
arrested,  in  reprise  of  the  garrison  of  Dixmuyd, 
who,  contrary  to  the  cartel,  had  been  (Retained 
prisoners,  and  remained  under  arrest  till  they 
were  set  free. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1696,  was 
discovered  a  plot,  fit  only  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  hell,  or  Rome ;  a  plot  which  would  have  put 
Hottentots  and  barbarians  out  of  countenanee. 
This  was  called  the  assassniation  plot,  from  the 
design  of  it^  which  was  to  have  assassinated  King 
William,  a  little  before  the  time  of  his  usual  lea- 
ving England  to  head  the  army  of  the  confederates 
in  Flanders.  And  as  nothing  ooukl  give  a  nobler 
Idea  of  the  great  character  of  that  prince  than 
such  a  nefarious  combination  against  him ;  so  with 
all  considerate  men,  nothing  could  more  depreciate 
the  cause  of  his  inconsiderate  enemies.  If  I  re- 
member what  I  have  read,  the  sons  of  ancient 
Rome,  though  heathens,  behaved  themselves 
against  an  enemy  in  quite  a  different  manner, 
llielr  historians  afford  us  more  instances  than  a 
few  of  their  generous  intimations  to  kings  and 
generals,  under  actual  hostilities,  of  barbaroas  de- 
signs upon  their  lives.  I  proceed  to  this  of  our 
own  countrymen. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  had  been  mode,  by 
persons  actually  engai^ed  in  that  inhuman  design, 
the  regiment  In  which  I  served,  with  some  others 
then  in  Flanders,  received  orders,  with  all  expe- 
dition, to  embark  for  England ;  though,  on  our 
arrival  at  Gravesend,  fresh  orders  met  us  to 
remain  on  board  the  transports  till  we  had  further 
directions. 

On  my  going  to  London,  a  few  days  after,  I  waF 
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uAdt  that  two  regiments  only  were  now  designed 
ta  come  aibore;  and  that  the  rest  would  be  re- 
nanded  to  Flaoden,  the  danger  apprehended  being 
Dfctty  weli  over.  I  was  at  Whitehall  when  1 
refdred  this  notice;  where,  meeting  my  Lord 
Cattj  («rbo  had,  ever  since  the  storming  of  the 
Tern  Nora  at  Nanntr,  allowed  me  a  share  in  his 
CiToar),  be  expressed  himself  in  the  most  obliging 
oamer,  and  at  parting  desired  he  might  not  fail 
of  leeiog  me  next  morning  at  his  house  ;  for  he 
iud  Mmewhat  of  an  extraordinary  nature  to  com- 
stmictte  to  me. 

At  the  time  appointed,  I  waited  on  his  lordship, 

;  «bere  I  met  Mr  Steel,  (now  Sir  Richard,  and  at 

'  d«t  time  his  secretary,)  who  immediately  iotro- 

>  coccd  me.    I  found  in  company  with  him  three 

?(AtipmeD:  and  after  common  salutations,   his 

'O'wap  delivered  into  my  hands  an  order  from 

the  kiof  in  council  to  go  along  with  Captain 

Porter,  Mr  de  la  Rue.  and  Mr  George  Harris, 

vtto  proved  to  be  those  three  with  him,)  to 

eucb  an  the  transports  at  Gravesend,  in  order  to 

^^rrreDt  any  of  the  conspirators  getting  out  of 

Eflrluid  that  way.     After  answering  that  1  was 

^T  to  pay  obe<iience,  and  receiving.  In  private, 

be  iBTtber  necessary  instructions,  we  took  our 

<<nt.  and  oars  soon  after  for  Gravesend.     It  was 

-Q  oar  passage  down  that  I  understood  that  they 

,  tad  all  been  of  the  conspiracy,  but  now  reluctant, 

I  vnc  become  witnesses. 

,  Wheowecame  to  Graveseod,  I  produced  my 
lotbority  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  very 
'nddy  paid  obedience,  and  gave  assistance ;  but 
sttcr  our  most  diligent  search,  finding  nothing  of 
Ttat  we  looked  for,  we  returned  that  very  n%ht 
'•0  London. 

Nat  day  a  proclamation  was  to  come  out  for 
'>W  apprehending  three  of  four  troopers,  who  were 
wst  6fer  by  Kii^  James,  with  a  thousand  pounds 
ftward  for  each :  Mr  George  Harris,  who  was  the 
isarth,  beiog  the  only  evidence  against  the  other 
^ee.  No  sooner  were  we  returned  from  Graves- 
^  bat  Harris  had  intelligence  brought  him,  that 
Caoells,  one  of  the  three,  was  at  Mr  Alleu*s  in 
tb«  Savoy,  under  the  name  of  Green.  Upon 
'iikb  ve  went  directly  to  the  place,  and  inquiring 
&>r  Mr  Green,  we  were  told  that  he  lodged  there, 
ud  «u  in  his  room. 

I  was  obliged  by  my  order  to  go  along  with 
tfaao^and  aaat  them ;  and  very  wdl  was  it  that  I 
*»  10:  Ibr,  m  oonsideration  of  the  reward  in  the 
proclamation,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  come 
<^t  the  next  day,  Harris  and  the  rest  were  for 
dderriag  his  seizure  till  the  coming  out  of  that 
Jwrfamiatien ;  but  making  answer,  that,  in  case 
^  Ut  escape  that  night,  I  must  be  req>onsible  to 
>&7  Mperiors,  who,  imder  the  most  favourable  as- 
?^«  would  oonstme  it  a  neglect  of  duty,  they 
ven  forced  to  comply ;  and  so  he  was  taken  up, 
ad  bis  name  that  ni^t  struck  out  of  the  proela- 
■ation.  It  is  very  true,  by  this  faithful  discharge 
^itj  trust,  I  dkl  save  the  government  one  thou- 
*a^  pounds ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  I  never 
^  of  By  governors  one  farthing  consideration  for 
^  others  termed  an  over*officioos  piece  of  ser- 
^ ;  dmogh,  in  justice,  it  must  be  owned  a  piece 
^  oaet  end  disinterested  dutv. 

Some  few  days  after,  attending  by  direction  at 
^  secretary's  office,  with  Mr  Harris,  there  came 
iasOetdmaa,  splntteriog  and  making  a  great 


noise  that  he  was  sure  he  could  discover  one  of 
the  conspirators ;  but  the  mien  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  man  would  not  g^ve  anybody  leave  to  give 
him  any  credit  or  regard.  However,  the  man 
persisting  in  his  assertions,  I  spoke  to  Mr  Harris 
to  take  £m  aside,  and  ask  him  what  sort  of  a 
person  he  was.  Harris  did  so ;  and  the  Dutch- 
man describing  him,  says  Harris,  returning  to 
me,  rU  be  hanged  if  it  be  not  Blackburn.  Upon 
which  we  had  him  questioned  somewhat  more 
narrowly,  when,  having  no  room  to  doubt,  and 
understanding  where  he  was.  Colonel  Rivet  of 
the  loiards  was  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  go  along 
with  us  to  seize  him.  We  went  accordingly,  and 
it  proving  to  be  Blackburn,  the  Dutchman  had 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  colonel  and  others 
the  remainder.  Cassels  and  Blackburn,  if  still 
alive,  are  in  Newgate,  confined  by  act  of  parlia- 
meot,  one  only  witness,  which  was  Harris,  being 
producible  against  him. 

When  Blackburn  was  seized,  I  found  in  the 
chamber  with  him  one  Davison,  a  watchmaker, 
living  in  Holbom.  I  carried  him  along  with  me 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  but  nothing  on  his  exa- 
mination appearing  against  htm,  he  was  imme- 
diately discharged  He  ofiered  afterwards  to 
present  me  with  a  fine  watch  of  his  own  making, 
which  I  refused,  and  he  long  after  owned  the 
obUgation. 

&  soon  as  the  depth  of  this  plot  was  fa- 
thomed, and  the  intended  evil  provided  against, 
as  well  as  prevented.  King  William  went  over 
into  Flanders,  and  our  ^e^ment  thereupon  re- 
ceived orders  for  their  immediate  return.  No- 
thing of  any  moment  occurred  tUl  our  arrival  at 
our  old  quarters,  the  Cameriins,  where  we  lay 
dispersed  amongst  the  country  boors,  or  farmers, 
as  heretofore.  However,  for  our  better  security 
in  those  quarters,  and  to  preserve  us  from  the 
excursions  of  the  neighbouring  garrison  at 
Furnes,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  an  out-guard  at 
a  little  place  called  Sboerbeck.  This  guard  was 
every  forty-eight  hours  changed,  and  remounted 
with  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  ensign,  and  threes 
score  men. 

When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  relieve  that 
guard,  and  for  that  purpose  I  was  arrived  at  my 
post,  it  appeared  to  me  with  the  face  of  a  place 
of  debauch  rather  than  business,  there  being  too 
visible  tokens  that  the  hard  duty  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers  had  been  that  of  hard  drinkbg,  the 
foulest  error  that  a  soldier  can  commit,  espe- 
cially when  on  his  guard. 

To  confirm  my  apprehensions,  a  little  after  I 
had  taken  possession  of  my  guard,  the  man  of  the 
house  related  to  me  such  passages,  and  so  many 
of  them,  that  satisfied  me  that  if  ten  sober  men 
had  made  the  attack,  they  might  have  fidrly 
knocked  all  my  predecessors  of  the  last  guard  on 
the  head  without  much  difficulty.  However,  his 
account  administered  matter  of  caution  to  me, 
and  put  me  upon  taking  a  narrower  view  of  our 
situation.  In  consequence  whereof  at  night  I 
placed  a  s^tinel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
and  such  «ther  senthiels  as  I  thought  necessary 
and  convenient  in  other  places,  with  orders  that 
upon  siffht  of  an  enemy  the  sentinel  near  should 
fire,  and  that  upon  hearing  that  all  the  other  sea 
tinels,  as  well  as  he,  should  hasten  In  to  strengthex 
our  main  guard. 
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M^at  my  jealousy  on  my  landlord's  relation 
had  suggested,  happened  accordingly  ;  for,  about 
one  in  the  morning,  I  was  alarmed  with  the  cry 
of  one  of  my  sentinels,  ''Turn  out,  for  God*s 
sake  r  which  he  repeated,  with  vehemence,  three 
or  four  tiroes  over.  I  took  the  alarm,  got  up  sud- 
denly, and  with  no  little  difficulty  got  my  men 
into  the  ranks,  when  the  person  who  made  the 
outcry  came  running  in,  almost  spent,  and  out  of 
breath.  It  was  the  sentinel  that  I  hod  luckily 
placed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  who  gave  the 
alarm,  and  his  musket  flashing  in  the  pan,  with- 
out going  off,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  with  his 
voice  the  defect  of  his  piece.  I  had  just  got  my 
men  into  their  ranks,  in  order  to  receive  the 
enepay,  when,  by  the  moonlight,  1  discovered  a 
party  advancing  upon  us.  My  out-sentinel  chal- 
lenged  them,  and,  as  I  had  precautioned,  they 
answered,  HispanioU,  though  I  knew  them  to  be 
French. 

However,  on  my  survey  of  our  situation  by 
day-h'ght,  having  marked  in  my  mind  a  proper 
place  for  drawing  up  my  men  in  case  of  an  attack, 
which  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than  two 
on  a  breast,  and  which  would  secure  between  us 
and  the  enemy  a  ditch  of  water,  I  resolved  to  put 
in  practice  what  bad  entertiUned  me  so  well  in 
the  theory.  To  that  purpose  I  ordered  my  6rst 
rank  to  keep  their  post,  stand  still  and  face  the 
enemy,  while  the  other  two  ranks  stooping,  should 
follow  me  to  gain  the  intended  station;  which 
done,  the  first  rank  haci  orders  to  file  off,  and  fall 
behind.  All  was  performed  in  excellent  order, 
and  1  confess  it  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I 
beheld  the  enemy,  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  in 
consultation  whether  they  should  attack  us  or  no. 
The  result,  nevertheless,  of  that  consultation,  ended 
in  this— that,  seeing  us  so  well  upon  our  guard,  it 
was  most  advisable  to  draw  off.  They  soon  put 
their  resolution  into  practice,  which  I  was  very  glad 
to  see;  on  examination  a  little  before,  having  found 
that  my  predecessor,  as  in  other  things,  had  failed 
of  conduct  in  leaving  me  a  garrison  without  ammu- 
nition. Next  morning  I  was  very  pleasingly  sur- 
prised with  a  handsome  present  of  wine,  and  some 
other  necessary  refreshments.  At  first  I  made  a 
little  scruple  and  hesitation  whether  or  no  to  re- 
ceive them,  till  the  bearer  assured  me  that  they 
were  sent  me  from  the  officers  of  the  next  garri- 
son, who  had  made  me  a  visit  the  night  before,  as 
a  candid  acknowledgment  of  my  conduct  and  good 
behaviour.  I  returned  their  compliment  that  I 
hoped  J  should  never  receive  men  of  honour 
otherwise  than  like  a  man  of  honour,  which 
mightily  pfleased  them.  Every  of  which  par- 
ticulars the  Ghent  Gazetteer  the  week  after  pub- 
Nshed. 

We  bad  Kttle  to  do  except  marching  and  coun- 
ter-marching all  the  campaign  after,  tin  it  was  re- 
solved, in  a  council  of  war,  for  the  better  prescyrv- 
ing  ot  Brussels  from  such  insults  as  it  had  before 
sustained  from  the  French  during  the  siege  of 
Kamur,  to  fortify  Anderlech;  upon  which  our 
regiment,  as  well  as  others,  were  commanded 
from  our  more  pacific  posts  to  attend  that  work. 
Our  whole  army  was  under  movement  to  cover 
that  resolution,  and  the  train  fell  to  my  care  and 
command  In  the  march.  There  accompanied  the 
train  a  fellow,  seemingly  ordinaiy,  yet  very  offi- 
cious and  courteous,  being  ready  to  do  anything 


for  any  person,  from  the  officer  to  the  common 
soldier.  He  travelled  along,  and  moved  with  the 
train,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  sometimes  getting  a 
ride  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  waggons ;  but 
ever  full  of  his  chit-chat  and  stories  of  humour. 
Bv  these  insinuating  wajrs  he  had  screwed  him- 
self into  the  general  good  opinion,  but  the  wag- 
goners  especially  grew  particularly  fond  of  him. 
At  the  end  of  our  march  all  our  powder- waggons 
were  placed  breast-abreast,  and  so  close,  that  one 
miscarrying  would  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fate  of 
all  the  rest.  This,  in  the  camp,  we  commonly  call 
the  Park,  and  here  it  was  that  our  new  guest,  like 
another  Phieton,  though  under  pretence  of  weari> 
ness,  not  ambition,  got  leave  oflhe  very  last  carter 
to  the  train  to  take  a  nap  in  his  waggon.  One  who 
had  entertained  a  jealousy  of  him,  and  had  watched 
him,  gave  information  against  him  ;  upon  wliich 
he  was  seized  and  brought  to  me  as  captain  of 
the  guard.  I  caused  him  to  be  searched,  and, 
upon  search,  finding  match,  touchwood,  and  other 
dangerous  materials  upon*  him,  I  sent  him  and 
them  away  to  the  provoc.  Upon  the  whole,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  at  which,  upon  a  strict 
examination,  he  confessed  himself  a  hired  incen. 
diary,  and  as  such  received  his  sentence  to  be 
burnt  in  the  face  of  the  army.  The  ex^ution 
was  a  day  or  two  after :  when,  on  the  very  spot, 
he  further  acknowledged,  that  on  sight  or  noise 
of  the  blow  it  had  been  concerted  that  the  FVeoch 
army  should  fall  upon  the  confederates  under 
those  lamentable  circumstances. 

The  peace  of  Riswick  soon  after  taking  place, 
pot  an  end  to  all  incendiarisms  of  either  sort,  so 
that  nothing  of  a  military  kind,  which  was  now 
become  my  province,  happened  of  some  years 
after.  Our  regiment  was  first  ordered  into  '£n^- 
land,  and  presently  after  into  Ireland;  but  as 
these  memoirs  are  not  designed  for  the  low 
amusement  of  the  tea-table,  but  rather  of  the 
cabinet,  a  series  of  inglorious  inactivity  can  far- 
nish  but  very  little  towards  them. 

Yet,  as  little  as  I  admired  a  life  of  Inaetivity, 

there  are  some  sorts  of  activity  to  which  a  wise 

man  might  almost  give  snpineness  the  preference. 

Such  is  that  of  barely  encountering  elements,  and 

waging  war  with  nature,  and  such,  in  my  opinion, 

would  have  been  the  spending  my  comralssioxi, 

and  very  probably  my  life  with  it,  in  the  West 

Indies.     For  though  the  climate  (as  some  wonid 

uiige)  nay  afford  a  chance  for  a  very  speedy 

advance  in  honour,  yet,  upon  revolving  in  my 

mind  that  those  rotations  of  the  wheel  of  fortutse 

are  often  so  very  qniok,  as  weH  as  uncertain,  that 

1  myself  might  as  well  be  the  first  as  the  last,  tlte 

whole  of  the  debate  ended  in  somewhat  like  tbat 

couplet  of  the  ezoeUent  Hudibras : 

'*  Then  he  thst  ran  swajr  and  fled, 
Most  lie  in  konoiu'i  tmeU»'bed." 

However,  my  better  planets  soon  disannulled 
those  melancholy  ideas  which  a  rumour  of  our 
being  sent  into  the  West  Indies  had  crowded  mv 
head  and  heart  with  ;  for,  being  called  over  into 
England  upon  the  very  aflkirs  of  the  regiment,  I 
arrived  there  just  after  the  orders  for  their  traits^ 
portation  went  over ;  by  which  means  the  choicf- 
of  going  was  put  out  of  my  power,  and  ^e  dan. 
ger  of  reftisiog,  which  was  the  case  of  many,  iw^as 
very  luckily  avoided. 

It  being  judged,  therefore,  impottible  for  me  te 
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■etttm  looB  enough  to  gain  my  pasiage,  one  in 
romtr  propoeed  to  me  that  I  should  retign  to  an 
fflKcer  iheo  going  over,  and  with  some  other 
ewtiofent  advantages*  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I 
m  pat  apon  the  half-pay  list.  This  was  more 
icrenUe^  for  I  knew,  or  at  least  imagined  myself 
iiw  CBovffa  to  foretel,  from  the  over  hot  debate 
of  (he  Hoime  of  Commons  upon  the  Partition 
Treaty,  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  pre- 
sent peace  woold,  at  least,  require  patching. 

Coder  this  sort  of  uncertain  settlement  I  re- 
Bttaed  with  the  patience  of  a  Jew,  though  not 
with  jttdsicsl  ahaardity,  a  faithful  adherer  to  my 
eiptctsdon.  Nor  did  the  consequence  foil  of  an- 
iveriig:  a  war  was  apparent,  and  soon  after  pro- 
iaimed.  Thus,  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  which 
i  fot;end  myself  woald  soon  present,  the  little 
amnoos  of  Onblin,  and  the  moderate  conversa- 
uosfthat  people^  were  notof  temptation  enough 
,  u»  nske  my  stay  in  England  look  like  a  burden. 

Bat  though  the  war  was  proclaimed,  and  pre- 
»Kioas  acoordingly  made  for  it,  the  expect  a- 
lioai  fton  all  received  a  sadden  damp,  by  the  as 
ioddm  death  oC  King  WUliam.  That  prince, 
«te  had  stared  death  in  the  face  in  many  sieges 
ttd  battles,  met  with  his  fate  in  the  midst  of  his 
^miioDs,  who  seized  his  pnxe  in  an  hour,  to 
iBoiaa  thought,  the  least  adapted  to  it  He  was 
rhDatiiig(his  enatoinary  diversion),  when,  by  an 
JAbappy  trip  id  hoB  horse,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
isd  ia  the  fall  displaced  his  oollar.bone.  Tlie 
sewi  of  it  immediately  alarmed  the  court,  and  all 
mud,  and  the  sad  effects  of  it  soon  after  gave 
«ii  Europe  the  Uke  alarm.  France  only,  who 
'iSd  not  disdained  to  seek  it  sooner  by  ungenerous 
»iDs  reeeived  new  hope  from  what  gave  others 
^sotiret  for  despair.  He  flattered  himself  that 
1*41  ioQg4ived  obstacle  to  bis  ambition  thus  re- 
wvHt  bis  successor  would  never  fall  into  those 
ires  which  be  had  wisely  concerted  for  the 
of  Europe  ;  but  he,  as  well  as  others  of 
'^  idherents,  was  gloriously  deceived ;  that  god- 
J^e  qaeen,  with  a  heart  entirely  English,  prose- 
^sted  her  royal  predecessor's  counsels;  and,  to 
^«wove  sB  the  very  foces  of  jealousy,  immediately 
:a  her  seeessioQ  dispatched  to  every  court  of  the 
rest  eoafederacy  persons  adequate  to  the  impor- 
'^iBce  of  the  uMMage,  to  give  assurances  thereof. 
This  gave  new  spirit  to  a  cause  that  at  first 
Kcacd  to  languish  in  its  founder,  as  it  struck  its 
^*t  opposers  with  a  no  less  mortif)ing  terror : 
•sd  vdl  did  the  great  successes  of  her  arms 
>is«er  the  prayers  uid  efforts  of  that  royal  soul 
<f  the  eoafederades,  together  with  the  wishes  of 
•il  thst,  like  her,  had  the  good,  as  weO  as  the 
'^oeoor  of  their  country  at  heart,  in  which  the 
i Vititft  of  Eorope  were  included.  The  first  eam- 
FMip  fwe  a  noble  earnest  of  the  future.  Bon, 
I^Jienraert*  Venio,  and  Knremond,  were  found 
'wemaaers  only  of  Donawert.  Hochstet,  and 
ti^nheta  Suitk  a  march  of  English  forces  to 
ibt  lapport  of  the  tottering  empire,  as  it  glo. 
'ioQdy  iMailested  the  ancient  genius  of  a  warlike 
l^^piSi  10  was  it  happily  celebrated  with  a  sue- 
^  latverable  to  the  glory  of  the  undertaking, 
*^idieooclQded  in  statues  and  princely  donatives 
^  as  English  subject  from  the  then  only  em- 
V^*^  ki  Europe ;  a  small  tribute,  it  is  tme,  for 
niiWRiiii  nsdioos  and  captive  amftiei,  which 
thr  aaeffh  ioverted  the  eiclattntiona  of  a 


Roman  emperor  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
deprecated  his  legions  lost  pretty  njar  the  same 
spot :  but  to  a  much  8uperir>r  number,  and  on  a 
much  less  glorious  occasion. 

But  my  good  fortune  not  allowing  me  to  par- 
ticipate  in  those  glorious  appendages  of   the 
English  arms  in  Flanders,  nor  on  the  Rhine,  I 
was  resolved   to  make  a  push  for  it  the  first 
opportunity,  and  waste  my  minutes  no  longer  on 
court  attendances.     And  my  Lord  Cutts  return- 
ing with  his  full  share  of  laurels,  for  bis  never  to 
be  forgotten  services  at  Venlo,  Ruremond,  and 
Hochstet,  found  his  active  genius  now  to  be 
reposed,  under  the  less  agreeable  burden  of  un- 
hazardous honour,  where  quiet  must  provide  a 
tomb  for  one  already  past  any  danger  of  oblivion ; 
deep  wounds  and  glorious  actions  having  an- 
ticipated all  that  could  be  said  in  epitaphs  or 
literal  inscriptions.     Soon  after  his  airival  from 
Germany,  he   was  appointed  general  of  all  her 
Majesty's  forces  in  Ireland ;  upon  which,  going 
to  congratulate  him,  he  was  pleased  to  enquire 
of  me  several  things  relating  to  that  country ; 
and,  particularly,  in  what  part  of  Dublin  I  would 
recommend  his  residence;  offering  at  the  same 
time,  if  I  would  go  over  with  him,  all  the  services 
that  should  fall  in  his  way. 

But  inactivity  was  a  thing  I  had  too  long 
lamented ;  therefore,  after  I  had,  as  decently  as 
I  could,  declined  the  latter  part,  1  told  his  lord- 
ship,  that  as  to  a  place  of  residence,  I  was  master 
of  a  house  in  Oublin,  large' enough,  and  suitable 
to  his  great  quality,  which  should  be  at  his  ser- 
vice, on  any  terms  he  thought  fit ;  adding  withal, 
that  I  had  a  mind  to  see  Spain,  where  my  Lord 
Peterborow  was  now  going ;  and  that  if  his  lord- 
ship  would  favour  me  with  a  recommendation,  it 
would  suit  my  present  inclinations  much  better 
than  any  further  tedious  recess.  His  lordship 
was  so  good  to  close  with  both  my  overtures: 
and  spoke  so  effectually  in  my  fovour,  that  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow,  then  general  of  all  the 
forces  ordered  on  that  expedition,  bade  me 
speedily  prepare  myself;  ana  so  when  all  things 
were  ready,  I  embarked  with  that  noble  lord  for 
Spain,  to  pursue  bis  well-concerted  undertaking ; 
which,  in  the  event,  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world,  that  little  armies,  under  the  conduct  of 
auspicious  generals,  may  sometimes  produce 
prodigious  effects. 

The  Jews,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  are  a 
people  industrious  in  the  increasing  of  Mammon ; 
and,  being  accustomed  to  the  universal  methods 
of  gain,  are  always  esteemed  best  qualified  for 
any  undertaking,  where  that  bears  a  probability 
of  being  a  perquisite.      Providing  bread,   and 
other  requisites  for  an  army,  was  ever  allowed  to 
carry  along  with  it  a  profit  answerable ;    and 
Spain  was  not  the  first  country  where  that  people 
had  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking.     Besides, 
on  any  likely  appearance  of  great  advantage,  it  U 
in  the  nature,  as  well  as  practice  of  that  race 
strenuously  to  assist  one  another ;  and  that  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  prodigious  alacrity. 
One  of  that  number,  both  competent  and  willing* 
enough  to  carry  on  an  undertaking  of  that  kind 
fortunately  came  at  that  juncture  to  solicit  tb 
Earl  of  Peterborow  to  be  employed  as  provedito 
to  the  army  and  troops,  which  Were   or  shoul 
be,  sent  into  Spain. 
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It  iTiU  easily  be  admitted  that  the  EarU  under 
his  present  exigencies,  did  not  decline  to  listen. 
And  a  very  considerable  sum  being  offered,  by 
way  of  advance,  the  method  common  in  like 
cases  was  pursued,  and  the  sum  proposed  was 
accepted ;  by  which  means  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow  found  himself  put  into  the  happy  capacity 
of  proceeding  upon  his  fint  concerted  project. 
The  name  of  uie  Jew  who  signed  the  contract 
was  Curtisos,  and  he  and  his  friends,  with  great 
punctuality,  advanced  the  expected  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  very  near 
it,  which  was  immediately  ordered  into  the  hands 
of  the  pay-master  of  the  forces.  For  though  the 
Earl  took  money  of  the  Jews,  it  was  not  for  his 
own,  but  public  use.  According  to  agreement 
bills  were  dravm  for  the  value  from  Lisbon  upon 
the  Lord  Godolphin  (then  lord  treasurer),  all 
which  were*  on  that  occasion,  punctually  com- 
plied with. 

The  Eart  of  Peteiborow  haviog  thus  fortu- 
nately found  means  to  supply  himself  with  money, 
and  by  tluit  with  'some  horse,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  Lord  Galoway  to  make  an 
exchange  of  two  r^ments  of  foot,  received  the 
Archduke,  and  all  those  who  would  follow  him, 
aboard  the  fleet,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  trans- 
ported him  and  his  whole  retinue  to  Barcelona : 
for  all  which  prodigious  charge,  as  I  have  been 
very  lately  informed,  fh>m  very  good  hands,  that 
noble  earl  never  to  this  day  received  any  conside- 
ration from  the  government,  or  any  person  what* 
soever. 

We  sailed  from  Lisbon,  In  order  to  join  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel :  meeting 
with  which  at  the  appointed  station  off  Tangier, 
the  men  of  war  and  transports  thus  united,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Gibraltar.  There  we 
stayed  no  longer  than  to  take  aboard  two  regi- 
ments out  of  that  garrison,  in  lieu  of  two  out  of 
oar  fleet.  Here  we  found  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
who  immediately  took  a  resolution  to  follow  the 
Archduke  in  this  expedition.  Ho  was  a  person 
of  great  gallantry,  and,  having  been  viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  was  received  on  board  the  fleet  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  as  being  a  person  capable 
of  doing  great  service  in  a  country  where  he  was 
well  known,  and  ai  well  beloTed. 

Speaking  Latin  then  pretty  fluently,  it  gave 
me  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
two  father  confessors  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
and  upon  that  account  I  found  myself  honoured 
with  some  share  in  the  favour  of  the  Archduke 
himself.  I  mention  this,  not  to  gratify  any  vain 
humour,  but  as  a  corroborating  dronmstanoe, 
that  my  opportunities  of  information,  in  matters 
of  consequence,  could  not  thereby  be  supposed 
to  be  lessened,  but  that  I  might  more  reasonably 
be  imagined  to  arrive  at  intelligence  that  not  very 
often,  or  at  least  not  so  soon,  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  others. 

Prom  Gibraltar  we  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Altea, 
not  far  distant  firom  the  city  of  Valencia,  in  the 
road  of  which  we  continued  for  some  days. 
While  we  were  there,  as  I  was  very  credibly  in- 
formed, the  Earl  of  Peterborow  met  with  some 
fresh  disappointment,  but  what  it  was,  neither  I  nor 
anybody  else,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  could 
ever  dive  into :  neither  did  it  appear  by  any  oot- 
wa-d  tokens  in  that  noble  general,  that  it  lay  so 


much  at  his  heart  as  those  about  him  seemed  to 
assure  me  it  did. 

However,  while  we  hiy  hi  Altea  Bay,  two  bomb 
vessels,  and  a  small  squadron'  were  ordered 
against  Denta,  which  had  a  small  castle,  but 
rather  fine  than  strong.  And  acoordingly,  upon 
our  offer  to  bring  to  bear  with  our  «»-MMWMi,  and 
preparing  to  fix  our  bomb  vessels,  in  order  to 
bombard  the  place,  it  surrendered,  aid  acknow- 
ledged the  Arohduke  as  lawfiil  King  of  Spain, 
and  so  proclaimed  hun.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, speaking  of  that  prince^  it  shall  be  under 
that  title.  General  Ranioa  was  left  commander 
here,  a  person  who  afterwards  acted  a  very  ex- 
traordinary part  in  the  war  carried  on  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

But  notwithstanding  no  positive  resolutions  had 
been  taken  for  the 'operations  of  the  campaign 
before  the  Archduke's  departure  from  Lisbon, 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  ever  solicitoas  of  the 
honour  of  his  country,  had  premeditated  another 
enterprise,  which,  had  it  been  embraced,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  brought  that  war  to  m 
much  more  speedy  conclusion,  and  at  the  name 
time  have  obviated  all  those  diflkulties  whicfti 
were  but  too  apparent  in  the  si^ge  of  Barcelona. 
He  had  justly  and  judiciously  weighed  that  there 
were  no  forces  in  the  mUdle  parts  of  Spain,  all 
their  troops  being  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
kmgdom,  either  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or 
in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  that  with  King  Phaip, 
and  the  royal  fismily  at  Madrid,  there  were  only 
some  few  horse,  and  those  in  a  bad  oonditloD, 
and  which  only  served  for  guards ;  il^  therefore, 
as  he  rightly  projected  within  himself^  by  the 
taking  of  Valencia,  or  any  sea-port  town,  that 
might  have  secured  his  landing,  he  had  marched 
directly  for  Madrid,  what  could  have  opposed 
him  ?  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dilate  more 
upon,  this  head  a  few  pages  hence,  andthereforo 
shall  here  only  say,  that  though  that  project  of 
his  might  have  brought  about  a  speedy  and  woo. 
derful  revolution,  what  he  was  by  his  orders 
afterwards  obligCNi,  against  his  Indinstiona,  to 
pursue,  contributed  much  more  to  his  great  re. 
putation  as  it  put  him  under  a  lre(|neiit  neces* 
sity  of  overcoming  difficulties  which,  to  any 
other  general,  would  have  appeared  insurmount- 
able. 

Valencia  is  a  city  towards  the  centre  of  Spaia, 
to  the  seaward,  seated  in  a  rich  and  roost  popu- 
lous country,  just  fifty  leagues  from  Madrid  ;  it 
abounds  in  horses  and  mulesy  by  reason  of  the 
great  fertility  of  Its  lands,  which  they  can,  to 
great  advantage,  water  when  and  as  they  please. 
This  dty  and  kingdom  was  as  much  inclined  to 
the  interest  of  Ring  Charles  as  Catalonia  itself; 
for,  even  on  our  first  appearance,  great  numbera 
of  people  came  down  to  the  bay  of  Altea,  with 
not  only  a  bare  offer  of  their  services,  but  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  provisionst  and  loud  acclama- 
tions of  Viva  CdHut  fsrowo.  Viva,  Tbera  were 
no  reguar  troops  in  any  of  the  plaees  round 
about  it,  or  in  the  city  itselt  The  nearest  were 
those  few  horse  m  Madrid,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  nor  any  foot  nearer  than  Bareelooa, 
or  the  frontiers  of  PortugaL 

On  the  contrary,  Barodona  bone  of  the  lai)gest 
and  most  populous  dties  in  all  Spam  fortified 
with  bastions ;  one  side  tharaof  is  saoavsd  by  the 
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m,  and  the  other  by  a  strong  fortification,  called 
MoDJooicL  The  place  is  of  so  large  a  circum- 
f^ffoce,  that  thirty  thousand  men  would  scarce 
raffii^  to  form  the  lines  of  circumvallation.  It 
rocf  itfisted  for  many  months  an  army  of  that 
'<irc€,  and  b  almost  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
Ea^od  of  any  place  belonging  to  that  mo- 
natiJT. 

This  short  description  of  these  two  places  will 
ippcar  highly  necessary,  if  it  be  considered,  that 
BO  person  without  it  would  be  able  to  judge  of 
tbe  desigii  which  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  in- 
tended  to  puTsoe  when  he  first  took  the  archduke 
aboard  the  fleet  Nevertheless,  the  earl  now 
l<9cod  blmself  under  a  necessity  of  quitting  that 
robie  design,  upon  his  receipt  of  orders  from 
Eofhod,  while  he  lay  in  the  Bay  of  Altea,  to 
proceed  directly  to  Catalonia;  to  which  the  arch- 
dole,  as  well  as  many  sea  and  land  officers,  were 
K«t  racHoed,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  more 
*^\o  ail  the  rest. 

Oo  recdTing  those  orders,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
:4n>«  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  from  an 
i'ttmpU  which  he  thought  under  a  probability  of 
^"•pffss,  he  was  condemned  to  undertake  what 
*zj  ocxt  to  an  impossibility  of  eflecting,  since 
vAhjue^  appeared  to  him  so  injudicious  as  an  at- 
'  tDpt  opoa  Barcelona.  A  place  at  such  a  dis- 
ttficc  from  receiving  any  reinforcement  or  relief, 
>  ooiy  place  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  a 
:^mMQ  of  regnlar  forces,  and  those  in  number 
'  liter  exceeding  the  army  he  was  to  undertake 
"«<ipge  with,  was  enough  to  cool  the  ardour  of  a 
persoaof  less  penetration  and  zeal  than  what  the 
rir!  had  on  all  occasions  demonstrated.  Whereas, 
'  the  general,  as  he  intended,  had  made  an 
'i:TD«d(ate  march  to  Madrid  after  he  had  secured 
Vi!/Dcia  and  the  towns  adjacent,  which  were  all 
'^M'Xo  submit  and  declare  for  King  Charles;  or 
/otherwise  inclined«  had  it  not  In  their  power  to 
^Ae  any  considerable  resistance ;  to  which,  if  it 
^  added,  that  he  could  have  had  mules  and 

rstt  immediately  provided  for  him  in  what 
"^utaber  he  pleased,  together  with  carriages  ne- 
'^'inr  for  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition ;  in 
1  ^ew  dsTs  he  could  have  forced  King  Philip  out  of 
^Nrid,  where  he  had  so  little  force  to  oppose 
^ia  And  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  way  to 
'^vent  or  obstmct  his  marching  thither,  it  is 
"tv*!  to  cooceire  any  other  part  F^ilip  could  have 
vtrd  in  such  an  extremity,  than  to  retire  either 
K^ards  Port ogal  or  Catalonia ;  in  either  of 
«btch  cases  he  mast  have  left  all  the  middle  part 
'  ^  Spain  open  to  the  pleasure  of  the  enemy,  who, 
a  the  meantime,  would  have  had  it  in  their 
po»<Y  to  prevent  any  communication  of  those 
'bodies  at  such  opposite  extremes  of  the  country 
«*  were  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  and  Barcelona, 
«hrre  only,  as  I  have  said  before,  were  any  re- 
;abr  troops. 

And  oe  the  other  side,  as  the  forces  of  the  Earl 
^f  I^eterborow,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  an 
3<<<mpt  where  there  was  so  little  danger  of  oppo- 
'•(•0Q«  so,  if  their  army  on  the  frontiers  of  ror- 
tc;;^!  should  have  marched  back  upon  him  into 
^  coostiy,  either  the  Portuguese  army  could 
'^^c  eDteral  into  Spain  without  opposition,  or, 
At  worst,  supposing  the  general  had  been  forced 
<o  retire,  h»  retreat  would  have  been  easy  and 
lafe  Ato  those  parts  of  Valencia  and  Andalusia 


which  he  previously  had  secured.  Besides  Gib- 
raltar, the  strongest  place  in  Spain,  if  not  in  the 
whole  world,  was  already  in  our  possession,  and  a 
great  fleet  at  hand  ready  to  give  assistance  in  all 
places  near  the  sea.  From  all  which  it  is  pretty 
apparent,  that  in  a  little  time  the  war  on  our  side 
might  have  been  supported  without  entering  the 
Mediterranean ;  by  which  means  all  reinforce- 
ments would  have  been  much  nearer  at  hand,  and 
the  expenses  of  transporting  troops  and  ammu- 
nition very  considerably  dimlnishea. 

But  none  of  these  arguments,  though  every 
one  of  them  is  founded  on  solid  reason,  were  of 
force  enough  against  the  prevailing  opinion  for  an 
attempt  upon  Catalonia.  Mr  Crow,  agent  for 
the  queen  in  those  parts,  had  sent  into  England 
most  positive  assurances  that  nothing  would  be 
wanting,  if  once  our  fleet  made  an  invasion 
amongst  the  Catalans :  the  Prince  of  Hesse  like- 
wise abounded  in  mighty  offers  and  prodigious 
assurances ;  all  which  enforced  our  army  to  that 
part  of  Spain,  and  that  gallant  prince  to  those 
attempts  in  which  he  lost  his  lile;  very  much 
against  the  inclination  of  our  general,  who  fore- 
saw all  those  difficulties,  which  were  no  less 
evident  afterwards  to  every  one ;  and  the  sense 
of  which  occasioned  those  delays,  and  that  oppo- 
sition to  any  eflfort  upon  Barcelona,  which  ran 
through  so  many  successive  councils  of  war. 

However,  pursuant  to  his  instructions  from 
England,  the  repeated  desires  of  the  archduke, 
and  the  importunities  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  our 
general  gave  orders  to  sail  from  Altea  towards  the 
bay  of  Barcelona,  the  chief  city  of  Catalonia. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  arrived  there,  he  was  very 
unwUling  to  land  any  of  the  forces  till  he  saw 
some  probability  of  that  assistance  and  succour 
so  much  boasted  of,  and  so  often  promised.  But 
as  nothing  appeared  but  some  small  numbers  of 
men,  very  indifferently  armed,  and  without  cither 
gentlemen  or  ofllccrs  at  the  head  of  them,  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  was  of  opinion,  this  could 
not  be  deemed  sufficient  encouragement  for  him 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  carried  so  poor 
a  probability  of  success  along  with  it.  In  answer 
to  this  it  was  urged,  that  till  a  descent  was  made, 
and  the  affair  thoroughly  engaged  in,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  great  numbers  would  ap- 
pear, or  that  persons  of  condition  would  discover 
themselves.  Upon  all  which  it  was  resoWed  the 
troops  should  be  landed. 

Accordingly,  our  forces  were  disembarked,  and 
immediately  encamped;  notwithstanding  which 
the  number  of  succours  increased  very  slowly, 
and  that  after  the  most  straggling  manner.  Nor 
were  those  that  did  appear  any  way  to  be  depended 
on ;  coming  when  they  thought  fit,  and  going  away 
when  they  pleased,  and  not  to  be  brought  under 
any  regular  discipline.  It  was  then  pretended, 
that  until  they  saw  the  artillery  landed  as  well  as 
forces,  they  would  not  believe  any  siege  actually 
intended.  This  brought  the  general  under  H 
sort  of  necessity  of  complying  in  that  also; 
though  certainly  so  -to  do  must  be  allowed  a 
little  unreasonable,  while  the  majority  in  all 
councils  of  war  declared  the  design  to  be  im- 
practicable;  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  had 
positive  brdcrs  to  proceed  according  to  such 
majorities. 
At  last  the  Prince  of  Hesse  was  pleased  to 
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demand  pay  for  those  itragglera,  as  officers  and 
soldiers,  endeavonring  to  maintain,  that  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  men  should  Tenture  their 
lives  for  nothing.  Thus  we  came  to  Catalonia 
upon  assurances  of  universal  assistance;  but 
found,  when  we  came  there,  that  we  were  to  have 
none  unless  we  paid  for  it.  And  as  we  were  sent 
thither  without  money  to  pay  for  anything^,  it 
had  certainly  been  for  us  more  tolerable  to  have 
been  in  a  country  where  we  might  have  taken  by 
force  what  we  could  not  obtain  any  other  way. 

However,  to  do  the  Miquelets  ail  possible  jus- 
tice, I  must  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  them  which  hovered  about  the  place  never 
mnch  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  men;  if  some- 
times more,  oftener  less ;  and  though  they  never 
came  under  any  command,  but  planted  them- 
selves where  and  as  they  pleased,  yet  did  tbev 
considerable  service  in  taking  possesion  of  all 
the  country  houses  and  convents  that  lay  be- 
tween the  hills  and  the  plain  of  Barcelona ;  by 
means  whereof  they  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  enemv  to  make  any  sorties  or  sallies  at  any 
distance  from  the  town. 

And  now  began  all  those  difficulties  to  bear, 
which  long  before,  by  the  general,  had  been  ap- 
prehended. The  troops  had  continued  under  a 
state  of  inactivity  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
all  which  was  spent  in  perpetual  contrivances 
and  disputes  amongst  ourselves,  not  with  the 
enemy.  In  six  several  councils  of  war  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  under  the  circumstances  we  then  lay, 
was  rejected  as  a  madness  and  Impossibility. 
And  though  the  general  and  Brigadier  Stanhope 
(afterward  Earl  Stanhope)  consented  to  some 
effort,  yet  it  was  rather  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the  world,  than 
with  any  hopes  of  success.  However,  no  consent 
at  all  could  be  obtained  from  any  council  of  war ; 
and  the  Dutch  general  in  particular  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  even  the  commands  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  if  he  should  order  the 
sacrifice  of  the  troops  under  him  in  so  unjus- 
tifiable a  manner,  without  the  consent  of  a  coun- 
cil of  war. 

And  yet  all  those  officers,  who  refiised  their 
consent  to  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  offered  to 
march  into  the  country,  and  attempt  any  other 
place,  that  was  not  provided  with  so  strong  and 
numerous  a  garrison ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
no  town  in  Oitalonia,  Barcelona  excepted,  could 
make  long  resistance;  and  in  cose  the  troops 
in  that  garrison  should  pursue  them,  they  then 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  fighting  them  at 
less  disadvantage  in  the  open  field,  than  behind 
the  walls  of  a  place  of  such  strength.  And,  in- 
deed, should  they  have  issued  out  on  any  such 
design,  a  defeat  of  those  troops  would  have  put 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  together  with  the  king- 
doms of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  into  the  hands  of 
Ring  Charles,  more  effectually  than  the  taking 
of  Barcelona  itself. 

Let  it  be  observed,  en  passant,  that  by  those 
offers  of  the  land  officers  in  a  council  of  war,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  suc- 
cess of  our  troops,  had  they  marched  directly 
from  Valencia  to  Madrid.  For  if,  after  two 
months*  alarm,  it  was  thought  reasonable,  as  well 
as  practicable,  to  march  into  the  open  country 
rather  than  attempt  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  where 


forces  equal,  if  not  superior  in  number,  were 
ready  to  follow  us  at  the  heels,  what  might  not 
have  been  expected  from  an  invasion  by  oar 
troops  when  and  where  they  could  meet  with 
little  opposition  ?  But,  leaving  the  consideration 
of  what  might  have  been,  I  shall  now  endeavour* 
at  least  with  great  exactness,  to  set  down  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  from  our  taking  to 
the  relief  of  Barcelona. 

The  repeated  refusals  of  the  councils  of  war 
for  undertaking  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  place, 
with  a  garrison  so  numerous,  and  those  refusals 
grounded  upon  such  solid  reasons,  against  a 
design  so  rash,  reduced  the  general  to  tlM  utmost 
perplexity.  The  court  of  King  Charles  was  inci> 
merged  in  complaint;  all  ^longing  to  him 
lamenting  the  hard  fate  of  that  prince,  to  be 
brought  into  Catalonia  only  to  return  again, 
without  the  offer  of  any  one  effort  in  his  favour. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  own  officers  and  soldiers 
were  highly  dissatisfied,  that  they  were  re- 
proached, because  not  disposed  to  enter  upon, 
and  engage  themselves  in  impossibilities  And 
indeed,  in  the  manner  that  the  siege  was  proposed 
and  insisted  upon  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  in  ever}' 
of  the  several  councils  of  war,  after  the  loss  of 
many  men,  thrown  away  to  no  other  purpose, 
but  to  avoid  the  shame  (as  the  expression  ran)  of 
coming  like  fools  and  going  away  like  cowards,  it 
could  have  ended  in  nothing  but  a  retreat  at 
last. 

It  afforded  but  small  comfort  to  the  earl  to 
have  foreseen  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  say,  that  he  would  never  have 
taken  the  archduke  on  board,  nor  have  proposed 
to  him  the  hopes  of  a  recovery  of  the  Spanish 
monarehy  from  King  Philip,  if  he  could  have 
imagined  it  probable,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  design,  accord- 
iog  to  his  own  judgment  It  must  be  allowed 
very  hard  for  him,  who  had  undertaken  so  great 
a  work,  and  that  without  any  orders  from 
the  government;  and  by  so  doing  could  have 
had  no  justification  but  by  success ;  I  say, 
it  m  ust  be  allowed  to  be  very  hard  (after  the 
undertaking  had  been  approved  in  cngland), 
that  he  should  find  himself  to  be  directed  in  this 
manner  by  those  at  a  distance,  upon  ilUgrounded 
and  confident  reports  from  Mr  Crow ;  and  com- 
pelled,  as  it  were,  though  general,  to  follow  the 
sentiments  of  strangers,  who  either  had  private 
views  of  ambition,  or  had  no  immediate  care  or 
concern  for  the  troops  employed  in  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Such  were  the  present  unhappv  circum  stances 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  in  the  camp  hefore 
Barcelona :  impossibilities  proposed ;  no  expe- 
dients to  be  accepted ;  a  court  reproaching  -, 
councils  of  war  rejecting ;  and  the  Dutch  gene- 
ral refusing  the  assistance  of  the  troops  under  his 
command ;  and,  what  surmounted  all.  a  despair 
of  bringing  such  animosities  and  differing  opinions 
to  any  tolerable  agreement.  Yet  all  these  diffi 
cultics,  instead  of  discouraging  the  earl,  set  every 
facultv  of  his  more  afloat;  and  at  last  produceii 
a  lucky  thought,  which  was  happily  attendetl 
with  events  extraordinary,  and  scenes  of  success 
much  beyond  his  expectation;  such  as  the  gene- 
ral himself  was  heard  to  confess,  it  had  been  next 
to  folly  to  have  looked  for ;  as  certainly,  in  prima  ; 


t  jMr,  it  woiild  faaidly  have  borne  proposing,  to 
tifcc  bf  forpriM  •  place  mach  stronger  than 
BtfceloiiA  itseir.  Tme  it  is,  that  bis  onljr  hope 
ti  Mweeediog  ooosisled  in  this:  That  no  person 
eeold  nppose  such  an  enterprise  could  enter 
Bto  tke  nDsctnatkin  of  man ;  aocl  without  doubt, 
tbe  |cDeral*k  chief  dependence  lay  upon  what 
he  feoad  tme  in  the  sequel ;  that  the  governor 
nd  fsnison  ef  Moojouick,  by  reason  of  their 

'  «ini  Mcority,  would  be  very  nq^ligent,  and  very 

I  Sttie  npea  their  gvan). 

Howsfcr,  to  make  the  eaperiraent,  he  took  aa 
flpportuoily,  unknown  to  any  person  but  an  aide- 
^kiamp  thai  attended  bini,  and  went  out  to  view 
tbr  ibftifications }  and  there  being  no  horse  in 
tlMi  itroag  fiDitms,  and  tba  Miqnelets  being 
psimd  of  all  the  bouses  and  gardens  in  the 
pUs.  iliras  not  difficult  to  give  himself  that 

I  uiaketiott,  taking  hia  way  by  the  foot  of  the 
kia  The  obeervation  be  made  of  the  place 
>^jelf,  tbe  negiigenee  and  supineness  of  the  gar- 
riMi.  tofecber  with  Ma  own  uneasy  dreurastances, 
HM  brMfbt  the  earl  to  a  resolution  of  putting 
^s  iiit  cooeeptiona  in  execution ;  satisfied  as  he 
«ai  (ram  the  situation  of  the  ground  between 
Mttjooick  and  the  town,  that  if  the  first  was  in 
<w  pouessum,  th«  siege  of  the  latter  might  be 
n^ottkea  with  sone  proepeet  of  sueesss. 

From  what  has  been  said,  some  may  be  apt  to 
fltodsde,  that  tlia  siege  afterward  succeeding. 

,  <Vs  the  attack  was  made  from  the  side  of 
Xttojsaick,  it  had  not  been  impossible  to  have 

'  pmiiied  if  the  eflbrt  had  been  made  on  the  east 
s^  of  the  town,  where  onr  forces  were  at  lirst 
'HiBped,  and  where  only  we  could  have  made 
«tf  tpproaehes,  if  Monjoniek  had  not  been  in 
«v  power.  But  a  few  words  will  convince  any 
\.4  eNBoioB  eiperience  of  the  utter  impossibility 
'^  loeeesB  upon  tbe  east  part  of  the  town,  al- 
tiioafii  many  almoat  miraculous  accidents  made 
«  nocecd,  wlien  we  brought  our  batteries  to 
t^wDpea  that  part  of  Barcelona  towards  the 
■at  The  ground  to  the  east  was  a  perfect 
'^H  for  aany  mflee,  which  would  have  necessl- 
'•atod  our  making  our  approaches  in  a  regular 
^ ;  and  oenseqnently  our  men  must  have  been 
(ivowd  to  the  full  fire  of  thefar  whole  artillery. 
Btfides*  the  town  in  on  that  side  much  stronger 
this  sBy  otlier  t  there  is  an  out-work  just  under 
^  vails  of  tin  town,  flanked  by  the  courtin  and 
t^  Cices  of  two  bastions,  which  might  have  cost 
^  balf  our  tteope  to  possess,  before  we  could 
Wte  railed  a  battery  against  the  wallp.  Or 
wpponag,  after  all,  a  competent  breach  had 
beta  flude,  whet  a  wise  piece  of  work  must  it 
bate  been  to  Imve  attempted  a  storm,  against 
■iftible  the  aomber  of  regular  troops  within  I 

On  the  eontnry,  we  were  so  ravonrcd  by  the 
vtostina,  wlien  we  made  tbe  attack  from  the 
^e  if  Menjouiek,  that  tlie  breach  was  made, 
«i  the  town  taken«  without  opening  of  trenches, 
or  wjthmA  our  being  at  all  incommoded  by  any 
nffies  of  the  enemy  »  as,  in  truth,  they  made  not 
oRc  (faring  the  whole  siege.  Our  great  battery, 
vM  eoittlsted  ef  upwards  of  fifty  heavy  cannon, 
■■PpM  from  the  sliips,  and  managed  by  tbe 
fanes,  eeie  placed  upon  a  spot  of  rising  ground, 
jwt  lar^  enough  to  contain  our  guns,  with  two 
^  bflOow  ways  on  each  side  the  field,  at  each 
^  Kltfreor  we  had  raked  a  little  redoubt,  which 
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I  served  to  preserve  our  men  from  the  shot  ef  the 
I  town.  Those  little  redoubts,  in  which  we  had 
some  field -pieces,  flanked  the  battery,  and  ren* 
dered  it  entirely  secure  from  any  surprise  of  the 
enemy.  There  were  several  other  smaller  bat* 
teries  raised  upon  the  hills  adjacent,  in  places 
not  to  be  approached,  which,  in  a  manner,  ren- 
dered all  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  useless,  bv 
reason  their  men  could  not  ply  them,  but  with 
the  utmost  danger;  whereas  ours  were  secure, 
very  few  being  killed,  and  those  mostly  by  random 
shot 

But,  to  return  to  the  general :  forced  as  he 
was  to  take  this  eatraordinary  resolution,  he 
concluded  the  readiest  way  to  surprise  his 
enemies  was  to  elude  his  friends.  He  therefore 
called  a  council  of  war  ashore,  of  tbe  land-officers ; 
and  aboard,  of  the  adinirals  and  sea-officers :  in 
both  which  it  was  resolved,  that  In  case  the  siege 
of  fiaroelooa  was  judged  impracticable,  and  that 
the  troops  should  be  re-embarked  by  a  day  ap- 
pointed, an  effort  should  be  made  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Accordingly,  the  day  affixed 
being  come,  the  heavy  artillery,  landed  for  the 
siege,  was  returned  aboard  the  ships,  and  every, 
thing  in  appearance  prepared  for  a  re-embarkment. 
Duiiag  which  the  general  was  obliged  to  undergo 
all  tbe  reproaches  of  a  dissatisfied  court ;  and 
what  was  more  uneasy  to  him,  the  murmurings 
of  the  sea-officers,  who,  not  so  competent  judges 
in  what  related  to  sieges,  were  one  and  all 
inclined  to  a  design  upon  Barcelona;  and  the 
rather,  because,  as  the  season  was  so  for  spent, 
it  was  thought  altogether  improper  to  engage 
the  fleet  in  any  new  undertaking.  However,  all 
things  were  so  well  disguised  by  our  seeming 
preparations  for  a  retreat,  that  the  very  night 
our  troops  were  in  march  towards  the  attack  of 
Monjouiefc,  there  were  public  entertainments  and 
rejoicings  in  the  town  for  the  raising  of  tbe  siege. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse  liad  taken  large  liberties  in 
complaining  against  all  the  proceedings  in  the 
camp  before  Barcelona;  even  to  insinuations 
that,  though  the  earl  gave  his  opinion  for  some 
effoi^  in  public,  yet  used  be  not  sufficient  au- 
thority over  the  other  general  officers  to  incline 
them  to  comply ;  throwing  out  withal  some 
hints  that  the  general,  from  the  beginning,  had 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  other  operations, 
and  against  coming  to  Catalonia ;  the  latter  part 
whereof  was  nothing  but  foct.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  complained,  that 
the  boasted  aasistanee  was  no  way  made  good  j 
and  that  in  failure  thereof,  his  troops  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  humours  of  a  stranger ;  one  who 
had  no  command,  and  whose  conduct  might  bear 
a  question  whether  equal  to  his  courage.  These 
reproaches  of  one  another  had  bred  so  much  ill 
blood  between  those  two  great  men,  that  for 
above  a  fortnight  they  bad  no  correspondence, 
nor  ever  exchanged  one  word. 

Tbe  earl,  however,  having  made  his  proper 
dispositions,  and  delivered  out  his  orders,  began 
his  march  in  the  evening,  with  twelve  hundred 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  which,  of  necessity, 
were  to  pass  by  the  quarters  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse.  That  prince,  on  their  appearance,  was 
told  that  the  general  was  come  to  speak  with 
him ;  and,  being  brought  into  his  apartment,  the 
earl  acquainted  biro  that  he  had  at  last  resolved 
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upon  an  attempt  against  the  enemy;  adding, 
that  now,  if  he  pleued,  he  might  be  a  judge  of 
their  behaviour,  and  see  whether  his  officers  and 
soldiers  had  deserved  that  character  which  he 
had  so  liberally  given  them.  The  prince  made 
answer,  that  he  had  always  been  ready  to  take 
his  share ;  but  could  hardly  believe  that  troops 
marching  that  way  could  make  any  attempt 
against  the  eoemy  to  satisfaction.  However, 
without  further  discourse,  he  called  for  his  horse. 

By  this  we  may  see  what  share  fortune  has  in 
the  greatest  events.  In  all  probability  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow  had  never  engaged  in  such  a 
dangerous  affair,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked ; 
and  if  such  an  enterprize  had  been  resolved  on 
in  a  regular  way,  it  is  very  likely  he  might  have 
given  the  command  to  some  of  the  general  offi- 
cers ;  since  it  is  not  usual,  nor  hardly  allowable, 
for  one,  that  commands  in  chief,  to  go  in  person 
on  such  kind  of  services.  But  here  we  see  the 
general  and  prince,  notwithstanding  their  late 
indifferent  harmony,  engaged  together  in  this 
most  desperate  undertaking. 

Brigadier  Stanhope  and  Mr  Methuen  (now 
Sir  Paul)  were  the  general's  particular  friends, 
and  those  he  most  consulted,  and  most  confided 
in ;  yet  he  never  imparted  this  resolution  of  his 
to  either  of  them ;  for  he  was  not  willing  to 
engage  them  in  a  design  so  dangerous,  and  where 
there    was   so    little    hope  of  success;  rather 
choosing  to  reserve  them  as  persons  most  capable 
of  giving  advice  and  assistance  in  the  confusion, 
great  enough  already,  which  yet  must  have  been 
greater  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  himself. 
And  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
n*otive,  which  mainly  engaged  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow in  this  enterprise,  was  to  satisfy  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  and  the  world,  that  his  diffidence  pro- 
ceeded from  his  concern  for  the  troops  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  not  for  his  own  person.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  characters  of  the  two 
gentlemen  just  mentioned  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  will  easily  gain  credit,  that  the  only  way 
the  general  could  take  to  prevent  their  being  of 
the  party,  was  to  conceal  it  from  them,  as  he 
did  from  all  mankind,  even  from  the  archduke 
himself.     And  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
universal  surprise  than  when  the  firing  was  heard 
next  morning  from  Monjouick. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  g^ve  an  exact  account  of 
this  great  action ;  of  which  no  person,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  ever  yet  took  upon  him  to  deliver  to 
posterity  the  glorious  particulars ;  and  yet  the 
consequences  and  events,  by  what  follows,  will 
appear  so  great,  and  so  very  extraordinary,  that 
few,  if  any,  had  they  had  it  in  their  power,  would 
have  denied  themselves  the  pleasure,  or  the 
world  the  satisfaction,  of  knowing  it. 

The  troops,  which  marched  aU  night  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  arrived  two  hours  before 
day  under  the  hill  of  Monjouick,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  outward  works :  for  this  reason 
it  was  taken  for  granted,  whatever  the  design 
wns  which  the  general  had  proposed  to  himself, 
that  it  would  be  put  in  execution  before  daylight ; 
but  the  Eorl  of  Peterborow  was  now  pleased  to 
inform  the  officers  of  the  reasons  why  he  chose 
to  stay  till  the  light  appeared.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  any  success  would  be  impossible,  unless  the 
enemy  came  into  the  outward  ditch  under  the 


bastions  of  the  second  indosure ;  but  that  if  they 
had  time  allowed  them  to  come  thither,  there 
being  no  palisadoes,  our  men,  by  leaping  in  upon 
them,  after  receipt  of  their  first  fire,  might  drive 
them  into  the  upper  works;  and  following  them 
close,  with  some  probability,  might  force  them, 
under  that  confusion,  into  the  inwud  (brtifications. 
Such  were  the  general's  reasons  then  and 
there  given ;  after  which,  having  promised  ample 
rewards  to  such  as  discharged  their  duty  well,  a 
lieutenant,  with  thirty  men,  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  bastion  nearest  the  town ;  and 
a  captain,  with  fifty  men,  to  support  him.  After 
the  enemy's  fire,  they  were  to  leap  into  the  ditch ; 
and  their  orders  were  to  follow  them  dose,  if 
they  retired  into  the  upper  works :  nevertheless, 
not  to  pursue  them  farther,  if  they  made  into  the 
inner  fort;  but  to  endeavour  to  cover  themselves 
within  the  gorge  of  the  bastion. 

A  lieutenant  and  a  captain,  with  the  like  num- 
ber of  men,  and  the  same  orders,  were  com- 
manded to  a  demi-bastion,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  fort  towards  the  west,  which  was  above 
musket-shot  from  the  inward  fortification.  To- 
wards this  place  the  wall,  which  was  cut  into 
the  rock,  was  not  faced  for  about  twenty  yards ; 
and  here  our  own  men  got  up,  where  they  found 
three  pieces  of  cannon  apon  a  platlbrm»  without 
anymen  to  defend  them. 

Those  appointed  to  the  bastion  towards  the 
town  were  sustained  by  two  hundred  men;  with 
which  the  general  and  prince  went  in  person. 
The  like  number,  under  the  directions  of  Colonel 
Southwell,  were  to  sustain  the  attack  towards 
the  west;  and  about  five  hundred  men  were 
left  under  the  command  of  a  Dutch  colonel, 
whose  orders  were  to  assist,  where,  in  his  own 
judgment,  be  should  think  most  proper;  and 
these  were  drawn  up  between  the  two  parties 
appointed  to  begin  the  assault.  My  lot  was  on 
the  side  where  the  prince  and  earl  were  in  per- 
son ;  and  where  we  sustained  the  only  loss  from 
the  first  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Our  men,  though  quite  exp€»8ed,  and  though 
the  glacis  was  all  escarped  upon  the  live  rock, 
went  on  with  an  undaunted  courage ;  and,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  ail. 
that  were  not  killed  or  wounded,  leaped  in,  ptl- 
melp  amongst  the  enemy  ;  who,  t>eingthus  boldly 
attacked,  and  seeing  others  pouring  in  upon 
them,  retired  in  great  confusion ;  and  some  one 
way,  some  another,  ran  into  the  inward  works. 

There  was  a  large  port  in  the  flank  of  the 
principal  bastion,  towards  the  north-east,  and  a 
covered  way,  through  which  the  general  and 
the  Prince  ojf  Hesse  followed  the  flying  force« ; 
and  by  that  means  became  possess^  of  it. 
Luckily  enough,  here  lay  a  number  of  great 
stones  in  the  gorge  of  the  bastion,  for  the  use  of 
the  fortification ;  with  which  we  made  a  sort  of 
breast-work  before  the  enemy  recovered  of  their 
amaze,  or  made  any  considerable  fire  upon  us 
from  their  inward  fort,  which  commanded  the 
upper  part  of  that  bastion. 

We  were  afterwards  informed  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  citadel,  expecting  but  one  attack, 
had  called  off  the  men  from  Uie  most  distant 
and  western  part  of  the  fort,  to  that  side  which 
was  next  the  town :  upon  which  our  men  got 
into  a  demi-bastion  in  the  most  extreme  part  of 
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ibe  Ibrtificataan.     Here  they  got  possession  of 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  with  hardly  any  opposi 
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and  had  leisure  to  cast  up  a  little  entrench- 
■cnt,  and  to  raake  use  of  the  guns  they  had 
taken  to  delend  it.  Under  this  situation,  the 
enenr,  when  drove  into  the  inward  fort,  were 
eapoaed  to  oor  fire  from  those  places  we  were 
pooe«ed  oi,  in  ca^  they  offered  to  make  any 
salhr,  or  other  attempt  against  us.  Thus,  we 
every  moment  became  better  and  better  pre- 
pared against  any  effort  of  the  garrison.  And, 
as  they  coold  not  pretend  to  assail  us  without 
evident  haxnrd,  so  nothing  remained  for  us  to  do 
tiil  we  eoold  bring  up  our  artillery  and  mortars. 
Now  It  wai  that  the  general  sent  for  the  thou- 
iand  men  noder  Brigadier  Stanhope's  command, 
wfaidi  he  had  posted  at  a  convent,  half  way 
between  the  town  and  Monjouick. 

There  waa  almost  a  total  cessation  of  fire,  the 
men  on  both  aides  being  under  cover.  The 
etnenl  was  hi  the  upper  part  of  the  bastion ;  the 
Prmce  €€  Hesse  below,  behind  a  little  work  at 
the  point  of  the  bastion,  whence  he  conid  only 
Me  the  heads  of  the  enemy  over  the  parapet  of 
the  inward  fort.  Soon  alter  an  accident  hap- 
peoedv  which  cost  that  gallant  prince  his  life. 

The  enemy  had  lines  of  communication  between 
BirceloQa  and  Monjouick.  The  governor  of  the 
former,  noon  hearing  the  firing  from  the  latter, 
inroediately  sent  four  hundred  dragoons  on  horse- 
back, under  orders,  that  two  hundred  dismounting 
fhoold  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  the  other  two 
hnndred  should  return  with  their  horses  back  to 
the  town. 

When  those  two  hundred  dragoons  were  ac- 
cordingly got  into  the  inward  fort,  unseen  by  any 
of  oor  men,  the  Spaniards,  waving  their  hats 
over  their  heads,  repeated  over  and  over.  Viva  el 
K^,  Fi«^  This  the  Prince  of  Hesse  unfortu- 
oAtely  took  for  a  s^al  of  their  desire  to  sur- 
render. Upon  which,  with  too  much  warmth 
and  precipitancy,  calling  to  the  soldiers  following, 
**  They  surrender,  they  surrender  T  he  advanced 
with  near  three  hundred  men  (who  followed  him 
without  any  orders  from  their  general),  along 
tbc  curtain  which  led  to  the  ditch  of  the  inward 
IbrL  The  enemy  suffered  them  to  come  into 
the  ditch,  and  there  surrounding  them,  took  two 
faaodred  of  tliem  prisoners,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  discharge  upon  the  rest,  who  were 
nmaing  back  the  way  they  came.  This  firing 
bro!ight  the  Eari  of  Peterborow  down  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  bastion  to  see  what  was  doing 
below.  'When  he  had  just  turned  the  point  of 
the  bastion,  he  saw  the  Prince  of  Hesse  retiring, 
with  the  men  that  had  so  rashly  advanced.  The 
earl  had  exchanged  a  very  few  words  with  him, 
when,  from  a  second  fire,  that  prince  received  a 
tfioc  In  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh,  of  which  he 
died  imme<Uately,  falkng  down  at  the  general's 
leet,  who  faistantly  gave  orders  to  carry  off  the 
body  to  the  next  convent. 

Almost  the  same  moment,  an  officer  came  to 
acquaint  the  Eari  of  Peterborow,  that  a  great 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  at  least  three  thousand, 
were  on  their  march  from  Barcelona  towards  the 
Ibrt.  The  distance  is  near  a  mile,  all  uneven 
gronnd ;  so  that  the  enemy  was  either  discover- 
able, or  not  to  be  seen,  just  as  they  were  march- 
ing on  the  hills,  or  in  the  vallies.     However,  the 


general  directly  got  on  horseback,  to  take 
a  view  of  those  forces  from  the  rising  ground 
without  the  fort,  having  left  all  the  posts, 
which  were  already  taken  well  secured  with  the 
allotted  numbers  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

But  the  event  will  demonstrate  of  what  con- 
sequence the  absence  or  presence  of  one  man 
may  prove  on  great  occasions.  No  sooner  was 
the  earl  out  of  the  fort,  the  care  of  which  he  had 
left  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Charlcmont, 
(a  person  of  known  merit  and  undoubted  courage, 
but  somewhat  too  flexible  in  his  temper,)  when 
a  panic  fear  (though  the  earl,  as  I  have  said,  was 
oEJy  gone  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy)  seized 
upon  the  soldiery,  which  was  a  little  too  easily 
complied  with  by  the  Lord  Charlemont,  then  com- 
manding officer.  True  it  is;  for  1  heard  an 
officer,  ready  enough  to  take  such  advantages, 
urge  to  him,  that  none  of  all  those  posts  we 
were  become  masters  of  were  tenable ;  that  to 
offer  at  it  would  be  no  better  than  wilfully  sacri- 
ficing human  lives  to  caprice  and  humour,  and 
just  like  a  man's  knocking  his  head  against  stone 
walls,  to  try  which  was  hardest.  Having  over- 
heard  this  piece  of  lip-oratory,  and  finding  by 
the  answer  that  it  was  too  likely  to  prevail,  and 
that  all  I  was  like  to  say  would  avail  nothing,  I 
slipped  away  m  fast  as  f  could,  to  acquaint  the 
general  with  the  danger  impending. 

As  1  passed  along,  1  took  notice  that  the  panic 
was  upon  the  increase ;  the  general  rumour  af- 
firming, that  we  should  be  all  cut  off  by  the 
troops  that  were  come  out  of  Barcelona,  if  wo  did 
not  immediately  gain  the  hills,  or  the  houses 
possessed  by  the  Miquelets.  Officers  and  soldiers, 
under  this  prevailing  terror,  quitted  their  posts ; 
and  in  one  united  body  (the  Lord  Charlemont  at 
the  head  of  them)  marched,  or  rather  hurried, 
out  of  the  fort,  and  were  come  half-way  down 
the  hill  before  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  came  up 
to  them  ;  though,  on  my  acqnainting  him  with 
the  shameful  and  surprising  accident,  he  made 
no  stay ;  but  answering,  with  a  good  deal  of  ve- 
hemence, "  Good  God  i  is  it  possible  ?"  hastened 
back  as  fast  as  he  could. 

I  never  thought  myself  happier  than  in  this 
piece  of  service  to  my  country.  I  confess  I 
could  not  but  value  it,  as  having  been  therein 
more  than  a  little  instrumental  in  the  glorious 
successes  which  succeeded;  since,  immediately 
upon  this  notice  from  me,  the  earl  galoped  up 
the  hill,  and  lighting  when  he  came  to  Lord  Char- 
lemont, he  took  his  half  pike  out  of  his  hand ;  and 
turning  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  told  them,  if 
they  would  not  face  about  and  follow  him,  they 
should  have  the  scandal  and  eternal  infamy  upon 
them  of  having  deserted  their  posts,  and  aban- 
doned their  general. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  alacrity  and 
new  courage  they  faced  about  and  followed  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow.  In  a  moment  they  had 
forgot  their  apprehensions ;  and  without  doubt, 
had  they  met  with  any  opposition,  they  would 
have  behaved  themselves  with  the  greatest 
bravery.  But  as  these  motions  were  unperceived 
by  the  enemy,  all  the  posts  were  regained,  and 
anew  possessed  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  without 
any  loss ;  though,  had  our  forces  marched  half 
musket-shot  further,  their  retreat  would  have 
been  perceived,  and  all  the  success  attendant  on 


this  flrlorious  attempt  nrait  have  been  entirely 
bluBted. 

Another  incident  wliich  attended  this  happy 
enterprise  was  this :  The  two  hundred  men  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  unhappy 
mistake  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  were  carried 
directly  into  the  town.  The  Marquis  of  Risburg, 
a  lieutenant-general,  who  commanded  the  three 
thousand  men  which  were  marching  from  the 
town  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  examined  the  pri- 
soners as  they  passed  by  <  and  thev  all  agreeing 
that  the  general  and  the  Prinoe  of  Hesse  were  in 
person  with  the  troops  that  made  the  attack  on 
Monjouick,  the  marquis  save  immediate  orders 
to  retire  to  the  town ;  tidiing  it  for  granted  that 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  attended  the  prince 
and  general,  and  that  some  design  therefore  was 
on  foot  to  intercept  his  return,  in  case  he 
should  venture  too  far.  Thus  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  our  two  hundred  men  turned  to  our  ad- 
vantage in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
which  must  have  put  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  to 
inconceivable  difBoulties. 

Tne  body  of  one  thousand,  noder  Brigadier 
Stanhope,  being  come  up  to  Monjouick,  and  no 
interruption  given  us  by  the  enemy,  our  affairs 
were  put  into  very  good  order  on  this  side ; 
while  the  camp  on  the  other  side  was  so  fortified, 
that  the  enemy,  during  the  siege,  never  made  one 
effort  against  it.  In  the  meantime  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  camps  was  secure 
enough,  although  our  troops  were  obliged  to  a 
tedious  march  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  when- 
ever the  general  thought  fit  to  relieve  those  on 
duty  on  the  side  of  the  attack,  from  those  regi- 
ments encamped  on  the  west  side  of  Barcelona. 

The  next  day,  after  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
had  taken  care  to  secure  the  first  camp  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
oflSoers  of  the  fleet  to  land  the  artillery  and  am- 
munition behind  the  fortress  to  the  westward. 
Immediately  upon  the  landing  whereof,  two 
mortars  were  fixed,  from  t>oth  whieh  we  plied 
the  fort  of  Monjouick  furiously  with  our  bombs. 
But  the  third  or  fourth  day,  one  of  our  shells 
fortunately  lighting  on  ttieir  magazine  of  powder, 
blew  it  up,  and  with  it  the  governor,  and  many 
principal  officers  who  were  at  dinner  with  him. 
The  blast,  at  the  same  instant,  threw  down  a 
face  of  one  of  the  smaller  bastions ;  which  the 
vigilant  Miquelets,  ready  enough  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages, no  sooner  saw,  (for  they  were  under 
the  hill,  very  near  the  place,)  but  they  readily 
entered,  while  the  enemy  were  under  the  utmost 
confusion.  If  the  earl,  no  less  watchful  than 
they,  had  not  at  the  same  moment  thrown  him- 
self in  with  some  regular  troops,  and  appeased 
the  general  disorder,  in  all  probability  the  gar- 
rison bad  been  put  to  the  sword.  However,  the 
general's  presence  not  only  allayed  the  fury  of 
the  Miqudeta,  but  kept  his  own  troops  under 
strictest  discipline  I  lo  that,  in  a  happy  hour 
for  the  frightened  garrison,  the  general  gave 
officers  and  soldiers  quarter*  makio^  them  pri- 
soners of  war. 

How  critical  was  that  minute  wherein  the  ge- 
neral met  his  retreating  commander  1  A  very  few 
steps  farther  had  excluded  us  our  own  conquests, 
to  the  utter  loss  of  all  those  greater  glories  which  I 
ensued.     Nor  would  that  have  been  the  worst ;  I 


for,  besides  the  shame  attending  such  an  ill  con^ 
certed  retreat  from  our  acquests  on  Monjoaick, 
we  must  have  felt  the  accumulative  disgrace  of 
infamously  retiring  aboard  the  ships  that  brought 
us ;  but  heaven  reserved  for  our  general  amazing 
scenes,  both  of  glory  and  mortification. 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  singularity  of  lifb, 
which  will  demonstrate  men*s  diflferent  way  of 
thinking,  if  not  somewhat  worse;  when,  many 
years  after,  to  one  in  office,  who  seemed  a  little 
too  deaf  to  my  complaints,  and  by  that  means  ir- 
ritating my  human  passions,  in  justice  to  myself, 
as  well  as  cause,  I  urged  this  piece  of  service,  by 
which  I  not  only  preserved  the  place,  but  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  minister  pelii,  to  roor- 
tifjr  my  expectations,  and  baflfe  my  plea,  with  a 
gnmace  as  odd  as  his  logic,  returned,  that,  !n  his 
opinion,  the  service  pretended  was  a  disservice  to 
the  nation,  since  perseverance  had  cost  the  go- 
vernment more  money  than  all  our  conquests 
were  worth,  could  we  have  kept  them.  So  irre- 
gular  are  the  conceptions  of  man,  when  even 
great  actions  thwart  the  bent  of  an  interested  will. 

The  fort  of  Monjouick  being  thus  surprisingly 
reduced,  furnished  a  strange  vivacity  to  men's 
expectations,  and  as  extravagantly  flattered  their 
hopes ;  for,  as  success  never  fails  to  excite  weaker 
minds  to  pursue  their  good  fortune,  though  manv 
times  to  their  own  loss,  so  is  it  of^en  too  apt  to  push 
on  more  elevated  spirits  to  renew  the  encounter 
for  achievin|^  new  conquests  by  hazarding  too 
rashly  all  their  former  glory.  Accordingly,  ever^'- 
body  now  began  to  make  his  utmost  efforts ;  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  drone  if  he  was  not 
employed  in  doing  something  or  other  towards 
pushing  forward  the  siege  of  Barcelona  itself,  and 
raising  proper  batteries  for  that  purpose.  But, 
after  all,  it  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  success 
that  attended  this  bold  enterprise,  the  land  forces, 
of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
sailors,  could  never  have  reduced  the  town. 
The  commanders  and  oflScers  of  the  fleet  had 
always  evinced  themselves  favourers  of  this  pro- 
ject  upon  Barcelona.  A  new  undertaking  so 
late  in  the  year,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  their 
utter  aversion,  and  what  they  hated  to  hear  o£ 
Elated,  therefore,  with  a  beginning  so  auspicious, 
they  gave  a  more  willing  assistance  than  could 
have  been  asked,  or  judiciously  expected.  The 
admirals  forgot  their  element,  and  acted  as  gene- 
ral  officers  at  land :  they  came  every  day  from 
their  ships  with  a  body  of  men  formed  into  com- 
panies, and  regularly  marshalled,  and  commanded 
by  captains  and  lieutenants  of  their  own.  Cap- 
tain Littleton  in  particular,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced captains  in  the  whole  fleet,  oflTered,  of 
himself,  to  take  care  of  the  landing  and  convey, 
ance  of  the  artillery  to  the  camp.  And  answer- 
able to  that  his  first  zeal  was  his  vigour  all  aloos ; 
for,  finding  it  next  to  an  impossibility  to  draw  the 
cannon  and  mortars  up  such  vast  precipices  by 
horses,  if  the  country  had  aflbrded  them,  he 
caused  harnesses  to  be  made  for  two  hundred 
men;  and  by  that  means,  after  a  prodigious 
fatigue  and  labour,  brought  the  cannon  and  mor. 
tars  necessary  for  the  si^e  up  to  the  very 
batteries. 

In  this  manner  was  the  siege  besnn*  nor  was 
it  carried  on  with  any  less  appUeauon ;  the  ap. 
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proadief  being  made  by  an  army  of  besiegers, 
that  v«ry  little,  if  ot  all,  exceeded  the  namber  of 
the  besieged ;  not  altogether  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, oor  few  forces  would  not  admit  it ;  bat  yet 
with  regularity  enough  to  secure  our  two  little 
camps,  and  preserve  a  communication  between 
both,  not  to  be  interrupted  or  incommoded  by 
the  efiemy.  We  bad  soon  erected  three  several 
bttttcriea  against  the  place,  all  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  tiz.,  one  of  nine  guns,  another  of 
twdve,  and  the  last  of  upwards  of  thirty ;  from 
in  wMeh  we  plied  the  town  incessantly,  and  with 
aQ  hmiginable  Inry,  and  very  often  in  whole 
voUcySb 

Nevertbeleas,  it  was  thought  not  only  advisa- 
ble, bat  neceisary,  to  erect  another  battery  upon 
a  lower  piece  of  ground,  under  a  small  hill, 
wfaidi,  lying  more  within  reach,  and  opposite  to 
thoM  places  where  the  walls  were  imagined 
weakest,  woald  annoy  the  town  the  more ;  and 
beix^  designed  for  six  guns  only,  might  soon  be 
perfected.  A  French  engineer  had  the  direction, 
cod,  indeed,  very  quickly  perfected  it.  But  when 
it  came  to  be  considered  which  way  to  get  the 
cannon  to  it,  most  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  abaointely  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  vast 
descent;  though,  I  believe,  they  might  have 
added  a  stronger  reason,  and  perhaps  more  in> 
music,  tluit  it  was  extremely  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

Having  gained  some  little  reputation  in  the  at- 
tack of  if  onjouick«  this  difficulty  was  at  last  to 
be  pot  npon  me ;  and  as  some,  not  my  enemies, 
supposed,  more  out  of  envy  than  good  will. 
However,  when  I  came  to  the  place,  and  had 
careAiIly  taken  a  view  of  it,  though  I  was  sensi- 
ble enongli  of  the  difficulty,  I  made  my  main  ob- 
jection as  to  the  time  of  accompUshine  it ;  for  it 
was  then  between  nine  and  ten,  and  the  guns 
were  to  be  mounted  by  day-light.  Neither  could 
I  at  present  see  anv  other  way  t6  answer  their 
expectations,  than  by  casting  the  cannon  down 
the  precipice,  at  all  hazards,  to  the  place  below, 
where  that  fonrth  battery  was  erected. 

Tbb  wanted  not  objections  to  ;  and  therefore, 
to  answer  my  purpose,  as  to  point  of  time,  sixty 
men  more  were  ordered  me  as  much  as  possible 
to  ftdlitate  the  work  by  numbers ;  and,  accord- 
in^y,  I  set  about  it.  Just  as  I  was  setting  all 
hancb  to  work,  and  had  given  orders  to  my  men 
to  begin  some  paces  back,  to  make  the  descent 
more  gradaal,  and  thereby  render  the  task  a  little 
more  feasible.  Major  Collier,  who  commanded  the 
train,  came  to  me,  and,  perceiving  the  difficulties 
nf  the  ondertaking,  in  a  fret,  told  me  I  was  im- 
posed npon ;  and  vowed  he  would  go  and  find 
ont  Brigaifier  Petit,  and  let  him  know  the  impos- 
libtKty,  as  well  as  the  unreasonableness,  of  the 
tafk  1  was  put  upon.  He  had  scarce  uttered 
these  words,  and  turned  himself  round  to  perform 
Ibs  promise,  when  an  unlucky  shot  with  a  mus- 
ket ban  wounded  him  through  the  shoulder; 
npon  which  he  was  carried  off,  and  I  saw  him  not 
till  some  considerable  time  after. 

By  the  painful  diligence  and  the  additional 
complement  of  men,  however,  I  so  well  suc- 
creded  (such  was  my  great  good  fortune),  that 
the  way  was  made,  and  the  guns,  by  the  help  of 
bsctnes  and  other  lesser  preparations  below, 
f  n{i»ty  let  down  and  mounted ;  so  that  that  fourth 


battery  began  to  play  upon  the  town  before 
break  of  day,  and  with  all  the  success  that  was 
proposed. 

In  short,  the  breach,  in  a  very  few  days  after, 
was  found  wholly  practicable;  and  all  things 
were  got  ready  for  a  general  storm :  which  Don 
Valasco,  the  governor,  being  aenrible  of,  immedi* 
ately  beat  a  parley ;  upon  which  it  was,  among 
other  articles,  concluded  that  the  town  should  be 
surrendered  in  three  days ;  and  the  better  to  en- 
sure it  the  bastion,  which  commanded  the  Port 
St  Angelo,  was  directly  put  into  our  possession. 

But  before  the  expiration  of  the  limited  three 
days  a  very  unexpected  accident  fell  out,  which 
hastened  tne  surrender.  Don  Valasco,  during  his 
government,  had  behaved  himself  very  arbitrarily, 
and  thereby  procured,  as  the  consequence  of  it,  a 
larg^  proportion  of  ill  will,  not  only  among  the 
townsmen,  but  among  the  Miqnelets,  who  had, 
in  their  zeal  to  Ring  Charles,  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Catalonia  to  the  siege  of  their  capital ; 
and  who,  on  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  sur- 
render, had  found  various  ways,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  private  avenues,  to  get  by 
night  into  the  town ;  so  that  early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  began  to  plunder  all  that  they  knew 
enemies  to  King  Charies,  or  thought  firiends  to 
the  Prince,  his  competitor. 

Their  main  design  was  upon  Valasco,  the  go- 
vernor, whom,  if  they  could  have  got  into  their 
hands,  it  was  not  to  be  questioned,  but  as  far  as 
his  life  and  limbs  would  have  served,  they  would 
have  suffldeotly  satiated  their  vengeance  upon. 
He  expected  no  less,  and  therefore  concealed 
himself  tOl  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  could  give 
orders  for  his  more  safe  and  private  conveyance 
by  sea  to  Alicant. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  town  all  was  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  which  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  at  the 
very  first  hearing,  hastened  to  appease ;  with  his 
usual  alacrity  he  rode  all  alone  to  Port  St  An- 
gelo,  where  at  that  time  myself  happened  to  be, 
and,  demanding  to  be  admitted,  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  under  fear  and  surprise,  opened  the  wicket, 
through  which  the  Eari  entered,  and  I  after 
him. 

Scarce  had  we  gone  a  hundred  paces  when  we 
saw  a  lady  of  apparent  quality  and  indisputable 
beauty  in  a  strange  but  most  aflTeeting  agony, 
flying  from  the  apprehended  ftiry  of  the  Miqne- 
lets ;  her  lovely  hair  was  all  flowing  about  her 
shoulders,  which,  and  the  consternation  she  was 
in,  rather  added  to  than  anything  diminished 
from  the  charms  of  an  excess  of  beauty.  She,  as 
is  veiy  natural  to  people  in  distress,  made  up 
directly  to  the  Earl,  her  eyes  satisfying  her  he 
was  a  person  likely  to  give  her  all  the  protection 
she  wanted ;  and,  as  soon  as  ever  she  came  near 
enough,  in  a  manner  that  declared  her  quality 
before  she  spoke,  she  craved  that  protection, 
tellmg  him,  the  better  to  secure  it,  who  It  was 
that  asked  it.  But  the  generous  Earl  presently 
convinced  her  he  wanted  no  entreaties,  having, 
before  he  knew  her  to  be  the  Duchess  of  PopoU, 
taken  her  by  the  hand  in  order  to  convey  her 
through  the  wicket  which  he  entered  at,  to  a 
place  of  safety  without  the  town. 

I  stayed  behind,  while  the  Earl  conveyed  the 
distressed  duchess  to  her  requested  asylum  ;  and 
I  believe  it  was  much  the  longest  part  of  an  hoar 
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before  he  returned.  But  as  soon  as  ever  he  came 
back,  he  and  myself,  at  his  command,  repaired  to 
the  place  of  most  confusion,  which  the  extraor- 
dinary noise  full  readily  directed  us  to,  and  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  parade  before  the  palace. 
There  it  was  that  the  Miquelets  were  making 
their  utmost  efforts  to  get  into  their  bnnds  the 
almost  sole  occasion  of  the  tumult,  and  the  object 
of  their  raging  fury,  the  person  of  Don  Valasco, 
the  late  governor. 

It  was  here  that  the  earl  preserved  that  go- 
vernor from  the  violent,  but  perhaps  too  just,  re- 
sentments of  the  Miquelets;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
conveyed  him  by  sea  to  AUcant.  And,  indeed, 
I  could  little  doubt  the  effect,  or  be  anything 
surprised  at  the  easiness  of  the  task,  when  I  saw, 
that  wherever  he  appeared,  the  popular  fury  was 
in  a  moment  allayed,  and  that  every  dictate  of 
that  general  was  assented  to  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  and  deference.  Valasco.  before  his 
embarkment,  had  given  orders,  in  gratitude  to 
his  preserver,  for  all  the  gates  to  be  delivered  up, 
though  -  short  of  the  stipulated  term ;  and  they 
were  accordingly  so  delivered,  and  our  troops  took 
possession  so  soon  as  ever  that  governor  was 
aboard  the  ship  that  was  to  convey  him  to 
Alicant. 

During  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  Brigadier  Stan, 
hope  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  as  near  the 
trenches  at  possibly  could  be  with  safety ;  where 
he  not  only  entertained  the  chief  officers  who 
were  upon  duty,  but  likewise  the  Catalonian 
gentlemen,  who  brought  Miquelets  to  our  assist- 
ance.  I  remember  I  saw  an  old  cavalier,  having 
his  only  son  with  him,  who  appeared  a  fine 
young  gentleman,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  go 
into  the  tent,  in  order  to  dine  with  the  Brigadier. 
But  whilst  they  were  at  dinner,  an  unfortunate 
shot  came  from  the  bastion  of  St  Antonio,  and 
entirely  struck  off  the  head  of  the  son.  The 
father  immediately  rose  up,  first  looking  down 
upon  his  headless  child,  and  then  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  he  crossed  himself,  and  only  said,  **  Fiat 
voluntas  tun !  *'  and  bore  it  with  a  wonderrul 
patience.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle,  and  truly  it 
aflects  me  now  whilst  I  am  writing. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  though  for  some  time 
after  the  revolution  he  had  been  employed  in 
civil  affairs,  returned  to  the  military  life  with 
great  satisfaction,  which  was  ever  his  inclination. 
Brigadier  Stanhope,  who  was  justly  afterwards 
created  an  earl,  did  well  deserve  this  motto, 
*'  Tam  Marte  quam  Mercuric  ;*'  for  truly  he 
behaved,  all  the  time  he  continued  in  Spain,  as 
if  he  had  been  inspired  with  conduct,  for  the 
victory  at  Almanar  was  entirely  owing  to  him  i 
and  likewise  at  the  battle  of  Saragosa  he  distin- 
guished himself  with  great  bravery.  That  he 
had  not  success  at  Bruhega  was  not  his  fault, 
for  no  man  can  resist  fate ;  for  it  was  decreed  by 
heaven  that  Philip  should  remain  king  of  Spain, 
and  Charles  to  be  emperor  of  Germany.  Yet 
each  of  these  monarchs  has  been  ungrateful  to 
the  instruments  which  the  Almighty  made  use  of 
to  preserve  them  upon  their  thrones;  for  one 
had  not  been  king  of  Spain  but  for  France,  and 
the  other  had  not  been  emperor  but  for  England. 
Barcelona,  the  chief  place  in  Cataloni.-i,  being 
thus  in  our  hands,  as  soon  as  the  garrison,  little 


inferior  to  our  army,  had  marched  out  with 
drums  beating,  colours  ilying,  Ac,  according  to 
the  articles,  Charles  the  Third  made  his  public 
entry,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  and  received 
with  the  general  acclamations,  and  all  other  de- 
monstrations  of  joy  suitable  to  that  great  oo- 
casion. 

Some  days  after  which,  the  citizens,  for  from 
being  satiated  with  their  former  demonstrations 
of  their  duty,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  by 
proper  deputies  for  that  purpose  appointed, 
desiring  leave  to  give  more  ample  instances  of 
their  affections  in  a  public  cavalcade.  The  king 
granted  their  request,  and  the  citizens,  pursuant 
thereto,  made  their  preparations. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  king,  placed  in  a 
balcony  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow,  appeared  ready  to  honour  the  show. 
The  ceremonial,  to  speak  nothing  figuratively, 
was  very  fine  and  grand :  those  of  the  first  rank 
made  their  appearance  in  decent  order,  and  upon 
fine  horses;  and  others  under  arms,  and  in  com- 
panics,  marched  with  native  gravity  and  gran- 
deur, all  saluting  his  Majesty,  as  they  passed  bv, 
after  the  Spanish  manner,  which  that  Prince 
returned  with  the  movement  of  his  hand  to  his 
mouth ;  for  the  kings  of  Spain  are  not  allowed 
to  salute,  or  return  a  salute,  by  any  motion  to 
or  of.  the  hat. 

After  these  followed  several  pageants;  the 
first  of  which  was  drawn  by  mules,  set  off  to  the 
height  with  stateliest  feathers,  and  adorned  with 
little  bells.  Upon  the  top  of  this  pageant  ap- 
peared a  man  dressed  all  in  green,  but  in  the 
likeness  of  a  dragon.  The  pageant  making  a 
stop  just  over  against  the  balcony  where  the 
king  sat,  the  dragonical  representative  diverted 
him  with  great  variety  of  dancings ;  the  Eari  of 
Peterborow  all  the  time  throwing  out  dollars  by 
handfuls  among  the  populace,  which  they  as 
constanty  received  with  the  loud  acclamation, 
and  repeated  cries  of  *'  Viva,  viva,  Carlos  Ter- 
ceros  I  Viva  la  Casa  d' Austria  I" 

When  that  had  played  its  part,  another  pa- 
geant, drawn  as  before,  made  a  like  full  stop 
before  the  same  balcony.  On  this  was  placed  a 
very  large  cage,  or  aviary,  the  cover  of  which, 
by  springs  contrived  for  thot  purpose,  imme- 
diately flew  open,  and  out  of  it  a  surprising  flight 
of  birds  of  various  colours.  These,  all  amazed 
at  their  sudden  liberty,  which  I  took  to  be  the 
emblem  intended,  hovered  a  considerable  space 
of  time  over  and  about  their  place  of  freedom, 
chirping,  singing,  and  otherwise  testifying  their 
mighty  joy  for  their  so  unexpected  enlargement 

There  were  many  other  ptigcants ;  but  having 
little  in  them  very  remarkable,  I  have  forgot  tlie 
particulars.  Nevertheless,  every  one  of  them 
was  dismissed  with  the  like  acclamations  of 
'*  Viva,  viva ;"  the  whole  concluding  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations,  common  on  all  such 
occasions. 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  very  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  catholic  zeal  of  that  prince,  which 
I  was  soon  after  an  eye-witness  ot,  I  was  at 
that  time  in  the  fruit-market,  when  the  king, 
passing  by  in  his  coach,  the  host  (whether  by 
accidfint,  or  contrivance,  I  cannot  say)  was 
brought,  at  that  very  juncture,  out  of  the  great 
church,  in  order,  as  I  after  understood,  to  a  poor 
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tick  woman'i  raodvin;  the  lacrament.  On 
f%bt  of  the  host,  the  king  came  out  of  bis  coach, 
kncded  down  id  the  street,  which  at  that  time 
proved  to  be  Tery  dirty,  tQl  the  host  passed  by ; 
ihcB  roce  up,  and  taking  the  lighted  flambeau 
froB  him  who  bore  it,  he  followed  the  pxiest  up 
a  strait  nasty  alley,  and  there  up  a  dark  ordinary 
pair  of  atain^  where  the  poor  rick  woman  lay. 
There  he  stayed  till  the  whole  ceremony  was  over, 
when,  returning  to  the  door  of  the  church,  he 
rrry  frithftiUy  restored  the  lighted  flambeau  to 
the  fellow  he  had  taken  it  from,  the  people  all 
the  while  crying  out,  **  Viva,  viva  !'*  an  acclama- 
tioo.  we  may  imagine,  intended  to  his  zeal,  as 
veil  as  his  person. 

Another  remarkable  aoddent,  of  a  much  more 
laoral  nature,  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  tem* 
perance  of  that,  in  this  truly  inimitable  people, 
recite.  I  was  one  day  walking  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  streets  cif  that  citjr,  where  I  found 
so  imeommon  conconrse  of  people  of  all  sorts 
got  together;  and  Imagining  so  great  a  crowd 
coold  not  be  assembled  on  a  small  occasion,  1 
pressed  in  among  the  rest ;  and,  after  a  good  deal 
of  stmggting  and  difficulty,  reached  into  the  ring 
and  centre  of  that  mixed  multitude.  But  how 
did  1  blush,  with  what  oooibaion  did  I  appear, 
when  I  found  one  of  my  own  countrymen,  a 
drnnken  grenadier,  the  attractive  loadstone  of  all 
the  high  and  low  mob,  and  the  butt  of  all  their 
merriment !  It  will  be  easily  imagined  to  be  a 
thiBg  not  a  little  surprisittg  to  one  of  our  country, 
ro  find  that  a  drunken  man  should  be  such  a 
woodetful  sight  t  however,  the  witty  sarcasms 
that  were  then  by  high  and  low  thrown  upon 
that  senseless  creature,  and,  as  I  interpreted 
matters,  me  in  htm,  were  so  pungent,  that  if  I 
did  not  curse  my  curiosity,  I  thought  it  best  to 
withdraw  myself  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  mo 
sway. 

BareehHia  being  now  under  King  Charles,  the 
tomm  of  Gironne,  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  and 
Lerida,  Immediately  declared  for  him ;  to  every 
one  of  which  engineers  being  ordered,  it  was  my 
lot  to  be  sent  to  Tortosa.  This  town  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  river  Ebro,  over  which  there 
is  a  fair  and  &mous  bridge  of  t>oats.  The  waters 
«f  this  river  are  always  of  a  dirty  red  colour, 
somewhat  fonler  than  our  moorish  waters ;  yet 
It  IS  the  only  water  the  inhabitants  drink,  or 
covet  to  drink ;  and  every  house  providing  for 
its  own  convenience  cisterns  to  preserve  it  in,  by 
a  few  hoars*  standing  it  becomes  as  clear  as  the 
etearest  rock  water,  but  as  soft  as  milk.  In 
short,  for  softness,  brightness,  and  pleasantness 
of  taste,  the  natives  prefer  it  to  all  tnc  waters  in 
tlie  world;  and  I  must  declare  in  favour  of 
their  opinion,  that  none  ever  pleased  me  like  it. 

This  town  was  of  the  greater  moment  to  our 
army,  as  opening  a  passage  into  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  on  one  side,  and  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
on  the  other,  and  being  of  itself  tolerably  de- 
fensible, in  human  appearance  might  probably 
repay  a  little  care  and  charge  in  its  repair  and 
tmproveraent.  Upon  this  employ  was  I  ap- 
pointed, and  thus  was  I  busied,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Ctfl  of  Pcterborow  with  his  little  army,  in 
order  to  march  to  Valencia,  the  capital  of  that 
proviaccL     Here  he  left  in  garrison  Colonel  Hans 
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was  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  governor, 
appointed  by  King  Charles. 

While  tho  earl  stayed  a  few  days  at  this  place, 
under  expectation  of  the  promised  succours  from 
Barcelona,  he  received  a  proprio  (or  express) 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  full  of  excuses,  instead 
offerees.  And  yet  the  very  same  letter,  in  a 
paradoxical  manner,  commanded  him,  at  all 
events,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Santo  Mattheo, 
where  Colonel  Jones  commanded,  and  which  was 
then  under  siege  by  the  Conde  de  los  Torres 
(as  was  the  report),  with  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand meiu  The  Earl  of  Peterborow  could  not 
muster  above  one  thousand  foot,  and  above  two 
hundred  horse ;  a  small  force  to  make  an  attempt 
of  that  nature  upon  such  a  superior  power :  yet 
the  earl's  vivacity  (as  will  be  occasionally  further 
observed  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs)  never 
much  regarded  numbers,  so  there  was  but  room, 
by  any  stratagem,  to  hope  for  success.  True  it 
is,  fbr  bis  greater  encouragement  and  consolo- 
tion,  the  same  letter  intimated  that  a  great  con- 
course  of  the  country  people  being  up  in  arms, 
to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  in  favour  of 
King  Charles,  and  wanting  only  officers,  the 
enterprise  would  be  easy,  and  unattended  with 
much  danger.  But,  upon  mature  inquiry,  the 
earl  found  that  great  body  of  men  all  in  nubibut  ; 
and  that  the  Conde,  in  the  plain  truth  of  the 
matter,  was  much  stronger  than  the  letter  at 
first  represented. 

Santo  Mattheo  was  a  place  of  known  im- 
portance ;  and  that  from  its  situation,  which  cut 
off  all  commuuication  between  Catalonia  and 
Valencia ;  and,  consequently,  should  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  earPs  design  upon 
the  latter  must  inevitably  have  been  postponed. 
It  must  be  gpranted,  the  commands  for  attempting 
the  relief  of  it  were  pressing  and  peremptory ; 
neveKheless,  the  earl  was  very  conscious  to  him- 
self that,  as  the  promised  reinforcements  were 
suspended,  his  officers  would  not  approve  of  the 
attempt  upon  the  foot  of  such  vast  inequalities ; 
and  their  own  declared  sentiments  soon  coo- 
firmed  the  dictates  of  the  earl's  reason.  He, 
therefore,  addresses  himself  to  those  officers 
in  a  difiereot  manner :  he  told  them,  he  only 
desired  they  would  be  passive,  and  leave  it  to 
him  to  work  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  the 
earl  found  out,  and  hired  two  Spanish  spies,  for 
whose  fidelity  (as  his  great  precaution  always  led 
him  to  do)  he  took  sufficient  security ;  and  dis- 
patched them  with  a  letter  to  Colonel  Jones, 
governor  of  the  place,  intimating  his  readiness, 
as  well  as  ability,  to  relieve  him ;  and,  above  all, 
exhorting  him  to  have  the  Miquelets  in  the  town 
ready,  on  sight  of  his  troops,  to  issue  out,  pursue, 
and  plunder ;  since  that  would  be  all  they  would 
have  to  do,  and  all  he  would  expect  at  their 
hands.  The  spies  were  dispatched  accordingly ; 
and,  pursuant  to  instructions,  one  betrayed  and 
discovered  the  other,  who  had  the  letter  in 
charge  to  deliver  to  Colonel  Jones  ;  the  earl,  to 
carry  on  the  feint,  having  in  the  meantime,  by 
dividing  his  troops,  and  marching  secretly  over 
the  mountains,  drawn  his  men  together,  so  as  to 
make  their  appearance  on  the  height  of  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  little  more  than  cannon-shot 
from  the  enemy*  s  camp.  The  talc  of  the  spies 
was  fully  confirmed,  and  the  Conde  (though  an 
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able  general)  marched  off  with  some  precipita- 
tion with  his  army ;  and  by  that  means  the  earl's 
smaller  number  of  twelve  hundred  had  liberty  to 
march  into  the  town  without  interruption.  I 
must  not  let  slip  an  action  of  Colonel  Jones's  just 
before  the  earl's  delivery  of  them.  The  Conde, 
for  want  of  artillery,  hud  set  his  miners  to  work ; 
and  the  Colonel,  finding  they  had  made  some 
dangerous  advances,  turned  the  course  of  a 
rivulet,  that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
in  upon  them,  and  made  them  quit  a  work  they 
thought  was  brought  to  perfection. 

Santo  Mattheo  being  relieved,  as  I  have  said, 
the  earl,  though  he  hid  so  far  gained  his  ends, 
left  not  the  flying  enemy  without  a  feint  of 
pursuit ;  with  such  caution,  nevertheless,  that  in 
case  they  should  happen  to  be  better  informed  of 
his  weakness,  he  might  have  a  resource  either 
back  again  to  Santo  Mattheo,  or  to  Vinaros  on 
the  sea-side ;  or  some  other  place,  as  occasion 
might  recjuire.  But  having  just  before  received 
fresh  advice  that  the  reinforcements  he  expected 
were  anew  countermanded,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  had  increased  his  troops  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  the  officers,  not  enough  elated 
with  the  last  success  to  adventure  upon  new 
experiments,  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
advise  the  earl,  who  had  just  before  received  a 
discretionary  commission  in  lieu  of  troops,  so  to 
post  the  forces  under  him  as  not  to  be  cut  off 
from  being  able  to  assist  the  king  in  person,  or 
to  march  to  the  defence  of  Catalonia  In  case  of 
necessity. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  of  the  council  of 
war,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  though  still  intent 
upon  his  expedition  into  Valencia,  (which  had 
been  afresh  commanded,  even  while  his  supplies 
were  countermanded,)  orders  his  foot,  in  a  truly 
bad  condition,  by  tedious  marches  day  and  night 
over  the  mountains,  to  Vinaros;  and  with  his 
two  hundred  horse,  set  out  to  prosecute  his  pre- 
tended design  of  pursuing  the  flying  enemy ; 
resolved,  if  possible,  notwithstanding  all  seem- 
ingly desperate  circumstances,  to  perfect  the 
security  of  that  capital. 

To  tnat  purpose,  the  earl,  with  his  small  body 
of  patrolcrs,  went  on  frightening  the  ^nemy,  till 
they  came  under  the  walls  of  Nules,  a  town  for- 
tified with  the  best  walls,  regular  towers,  and  in 
the  best  repair  of  any  in  that  kingdom.  But 
even  here,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  earl's 
forlorn  (if  they  might  not  properly  at  that  time 
ail  have  passed  under  that  character),  under  the 
same  panic  they  left  that  fencible  town,  with  only 
one  thousand  of  the  town's  people,  well  armed, 
for  the  defence  of  it.  Yet  was  it  scarce  to  be 
imagined  that  the  earl,  with  his  small  body  of 
two  hundred  horse,  should  be  able  to  gain  admis- 
sion; or,  indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
attempt  it.  But,  bold  as  the  undertaking  was, 
his  good  genius  went  along  with  him ;  and  so 
good  a  genius  was  it  that  it  rarely  left  him 
without  a  good  effect.  He  had  been  told  the 
day  before  that  the  enemy,  on  leaving  Nules, 
had  got  possession  of  Villa  Real,  where  they  put 
all  to  the  sword.  What  would  have  furnished 
another  with  terror,  inspired  his  lordship  with  a 
thought  as  fortunate  as  it  was  successful.  The 
earl  rides  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town  at  the 
bead  of  his  party,  and  peremptorily  demands  the 


chief  magistrate,  or  a  priest.  Immediately  to  be 
sent  out  to  him ;  and  that  under  penalty  of  being 
all  put  to  the  sword,  and  used  as  the  enemy  had 
used  those  at  Villa  Real  the  day  or  two  before. 
The  troops,  that  had  so  lately  left  the  place,  had 
left  behind  them  more  terror  than  men ;  which, 
together  with  the  peremptory  demand  of  the 
eari,  soon  produced  some  priests  to  wait  upon 
the  general.  By  their  readiness  to  obey,  the 
earl 'very  justly  imagined  fsar  to  be  the  motive ; 
wherefore,  to  improve  their  terror,  he  only 
allowed  them  six  minutes'  time  to  resolve  upon  a 
surrender,  telling  them,  that  otherwise,  so  soon 
as  his  artillery  was  come  up,  he  would  lay  them 
under  the  utmost  extremities.  The  priests  re- 
turned with  this  melancholy  message  into  the 
place  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  gates 
were  thrown  open.  Upon  the  earl's  entrance,  he 
found  two  hundred  horse,  which  were  the  original 
of  his  lordship's  forming  that  body  of  horse, 
which  afterwards  proved  the  saving  of  Valencia. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Nules  soon  overtook 
the  flying  enemy,  and  so  increased  the  appre- 
hensions of  their  danger,  that  they  renewed  their 
march  the  same  day,  though  what  they  had 
taken  before  would  have  satisfied  them  much 
better  without  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  success,  that,  leaving 
the  enemy  to  fly  before  their  fears,  he  made  a 
short  turn  towards  Castillon  de  la  Plana,  a  con- 
siderable, but  open  town,  where  his  lordship  fur- 
nished himself  with  four  hundred  horses  more ; 
and  all  this  under  the  assurance  that  his  troops 
were  driving  the  enemy  before  them  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Hence  he  sent  orders  to  Colonel 
Pierce's  regiment  at  Vinaros  to  meet  him  at 
Oropesa,  a  place  at  no  great  distance ;  where, 
when  they  came,  they  were  very  pleasingly  sur- 
prised at  their  being  well  mounted,  and  furnished 
with  all  accoutrements  necessary.  After  which, 
leaving  them  cantoned  in  walled  towns,  where 
they  could  not  be  disturbed  without  artillery, 
that  indefatigable  general,  leaving  them  full 
orders,  went  on  his  way  towards  Tortosa. 

At  Vinaros  the  earl  met  with  advice,  that  the 
Spanish  militia  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were 
assembled,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's 
march  at  least  into  that  country.  Upon  which, 
collecting,  as  fast  as  he  could,  the  whole  corps 
together,  the  earl  resolved  to  penetrate  into 
vSencia  directly;  notwithstanding  this  whole 
collected  body  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
six  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot. 

But  there  was  a  strong  pass  over  a  river,  just 
under  the  walls  of  Molviedro,  which  must  be 
first  disputed  and  taken.  This,  Brigadier  Ma- 
honi,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Anjoa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  had  taken  care  to 
secure.  Molviedro,  though  not  very  strong,  is  a 
walled  town,  very  populous  of  itself;  and  had  in 
it,  besides  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men,  most 
of  Mahoni's  dragoons.  It  lies  at  the  very  bottom 
of  a  high  hill,  on  the  upper  part  whereof  they 
show  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  Saguntum ; 
famous  sure  to  eternity,  if  letters. shaU  last  so 
long,  for  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  a  negligent  con- 
federate, against  an  implacable  enemy.  Here 
yet  appear  the  visible  vestigia  of  awful  antiquity, 
in  half  standing  arches,  and  the  yet  unlevelled 
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iraUa  and  towers  of  that  once  celebrated  city. 
I  coald  Dot  bnt  look  upon  all  these  with  the 

3^et  of  despite,  in  regard  to  their  enemy  Han- 
bal ;  with  those  of  disdain,  in  respect  to  the 
ancommon  and  unaccountable  supineness  of  its 
confederates,  the  Romans;  but  with  those  of 
veneration  as  to  the  memory  of  a  glorious  people, 
who,  rather  than  stand  reproached  with  a  breach 
of  faith,  or  the  brand  of  cowardice,  chose  to 
sacriiSce  themselves,  their  wives,  children,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  in  the  flames  of  their 
izplring  city. 

In  Molviedro^  as  I  said  before,  Mahoni  com- 
manded, with  dgfat  hundred  men,  besides  in- 
habitants ;  which,  together  with  our  having  but 
littJe  artillery,  induced  the  officers,  under  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow,  reasonably  enough  to  ima- 
gme  and  dedare  that  there  could  be  no  visible 
appearance  of  surmounting  such  difficulties.  The 
«ar1,  nevertheless,  instead  of  indulging  such  des- 
pondencies, gave  them  hope,  that  what  strength 
served  not  to  accomplish,  art  might  possibly 
obtain.  To  that  purpose,  he  propo»ed  an  inter- 
view between  himself  and  Mahoni,  and  accord- 
iogiy  sent  an  officer  with  a  trumpet  to  intimate 
his  desire.  The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
earl  having  previonslv  stationed  his  troops  to 
advantage,  and  his  little  artillery  at  a  convenient 
distance,  with  orders  they  should  appear  on  a 
slow  march  mi  the  side  of  a  rising  hill,  during 
the  time  ^  conference,  went  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed ;  only,  as  had  been  stipulated,  attended 
with  a  small  party  of  horse.  When  they  were 
Bet,  the  earl  first  offered  all  he  could  to  engage 
Mahoni  to  the  interest  of  King  Charles;  pro- 
posing some  things  extravagant  enough  (as 
Bfabool  himself  some  time  iJfcer  told  me)  to 
stagger  the  hiih  of  a  catholic  ;  but  all  to  little 
purpose  >  Mahoni  was  inflexible,  which  obliged 
the  eari  to  new  measures. 

Whereupon  the  earl  frankly  told  him,  that  he 
eoakl  not,  however,  but  esteem  the  confidence 
he  had  put  in  him ;  and  therefore,  to  make  some 
retaliatioa,  be  was  ready  to  put  it  in  his  power 
to  avoid  the  barbarities  lately  executed  at  Villa 
Real.  "  My  relation  to  you,*'  continued  the 
general,  "  inclfaies  roe  to  'spare  a  town  under 
your  command.  You  see  how  near  my  forces 
are,  and  can  hardly  doubt  our  soon  being  mas- 
ters of  the  place :  what  I  would  therefore  offer 
you,**  said  the  earl,  **  is  a  capitulation,  that  my 
incKnation  may  be  held  in  countenance  by  my 
hoaonr.  Barbarities,  however  justified  by  ex- 
ample, are  my  utter  aversion,  and  against  my 
nature;  and  to  testily  so  much,  together  with 
my  good  will  to  your  person,  was  the  main  intent 
of  this  interview.** 

This  frankness  so  far  prevailed  on  Mahoni, 
that  he  agreed  to  return  an  answer  in  half  an 
hour.  Accordingly,  an  answer  was  returned  by 
a  Spanish  officer,  and  a  capitulation  agreed 
upon ;  the  earl  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
to  bring  over  that  officer  to  King  Charles,  on 
much  Um  same  topics  he  used  with  Mahout 
But  finding  this  equally  fruitless,  whether  it  was 
that  he  tadtly  reproached  the  officer  with  a  want 
of  consideration  in  neglecting  to  follow  the  ex- 
anpte  of  his  commander,  or  what  else,  he  cre- 
ated in  that  officer  such  a  jealousy  of  Mahoni, 


that  was  afterwards  very  serviceable  to  him  in 
his  further  design. 

To  forward  which  to  a  good  Issue,  the  earl 
immediatelv  made  choice  of  two  dragoons,  who, 
upon  promise  of  promotion,  undertook  to  go  as 
spies  to  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  whose  forces  lay  not 
far  off,  on  the  other  side  a  large  plain,  which  the 
earl  must  unavoidably  pass,  and  which  would 
inevitably  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable 
dangers,  U  there  attacked  by  a  force  so  much 
superior.  Those  spies,  according  to  instructions, 
were  to  discover  to  the  duke  that  they  over- 
heard the  conference  between  the  earl  and  Ma- 
honi. and  at  the  same  time  saw  a  considerable 
number  of  pistoles  delivered  into  Mahoni*s  hands, 
large  promises  passing  at  that  instant  recipro- 
cally ;  but,  above  all,  tnat  the  earl  had  recom- 
mended to  him  the  procuring  the  march  of  the 
duke  over  the  plain  between  them.  The  spies 
went  and  delivered  all  according  to  concert; 
concluding,  before  the  duke,  that  they  would  ask 
no  reward,  but  undergo  any  punishment,  if 
Mahoni  did  not  very  soon  send  to  the  duke  a 
request  to  march  over  the  plain,  in  order  to  put 
the  concerted  plot  in  execution.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  pretended  discovery  before  Mahoni 
did  send  indeed  an  officer  lo  the  duke,  desiring 
the  march  of  his  forces  over  the  plain  (  but,  in 
reality,  to  obstruct  the  earl's  passage,  which  he 
knew  very  well  must  be  that  and  no  other  way. 
However,  the  duke  being  prepossessed  by  the 
spies,  and  what  those  S|^anish  officers  that  at 
first  escaped  had  before  infused,  took  things  in 
their  sense;  and  as  soon  as  Mahoni,  who  was 
forced  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  over  the  plain 
before  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  arrived  at  his 
camp,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  to 
Madrid.  The  duke  having  thus  imbibed  the 
venom,  and  taken  the  alarm,  immediately  de- 
camped in  confusion,  and  took  a  different  route 
than  at  first  be  intended ;  leaving  that  once  for. 
midable  plain  open  to  the  earl,  without  an  enemy 
to  obstruct  him.  In  some  little  time  after  he 
arrived  at  Madrid,  Mahoni  made  his  innocence 
appear,  and  was  created  a  general ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  was  recalled  from  nis  post  of 
honour. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  at  Valencia,  the 
gates  of  which  fine  city  were  set  open  to  us  with 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy.  I  called  it  a 
fine  city,  but  sure  it  richly  deserves  a  brighter 
epithet ;  dnce  it  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
Spaniards,  that  **  the  pleasures  of  ViUencia  would 
make  a  Jew  fbrget  Jerusalem.**  It  is  most 
sweetly  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  plain,  and 
within  half  a  league  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  never  wants  any  of  the  fragrancies  of  nature, 
and  always  has  something  to  delight  the  most 
curious  eye*  It  is  famous  to  a  proverb  Ibr  fine 
women ;  but  as  infamous,  and  only  in  that  so,  for 
the  race  of  bravoes,  the  common  companions  of 
the  ladies  of  pleasure  in  this  countrv.  These 
wretches  are  so  case-hardened,  they  will  commit 
a  murder  for  a  dollar,  though  they  run  their 
country  for  it  when  they  have  done.  Not  that 
other  parts  of  this  nation  are  uninfested  with  this 
sort  of  animals ;  but  here  their  numbers  are  so 
great,  that  if  a  catalogue  was  to  be  taken  ef  those 
in  other  parts  of  that  countrv,  perhaps  nine  in  ten 
would  be  found  by  birth  to  be  of  this  province. 


Bat  to  proceed :  though  the  citizens,  and  all 
lorta  of  people,  were  redundant  in  their  various 
eipreaslons  of  joy,  for  an  entry  so  surprising,  and 
utterly  lost  to  their  expectation,  whatever  it  was 
to  their  wishes,  the  earl  bad  a  secret  concern  for 
the  public,  which  lay  gnawing  at  his  heart,  and 
which  yet  he  was  forced  to  conceaL  He  knew 
that  he  had  not  four  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
place,  and  not  powder  or  ammunition  for  those, 
nor  any  provisions  laid  in  for  any  thing  IiIlo  a 
liege.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  without 
were  upwards  of  seven  thousand,  with  a  body  of 
four  thousand  more,  not  fifteen  leagues  off,  on 
their  march  to  join  them.  Add  to  this,  the 
Mareschal  de  Thesse  was  no  farther  off  than 
Madrid,  a  very  few  days*  march  from  Valencia ; 
a  short  way  indeed  for  the  earl  (who,  as  was 
said  before,  was  wholly  unprovided  for  a  siege, 
which  was  reported  to  be  the  sole  end  of  the 
Mareschal*8  moving  that  way).  But  the  earl's 
never-failing  genius  resolved  again  to  attempt 
that  by  art,  which  the  strength  of  his  forces 
utterly  disallowed  him ;  and  in  the  first  place, 
his  intelligence  telling  him  that  sixteen  twenty- 
four  pounders,  with  stores  and  ammunition  an- 
swerable for  a  siege,  were  shipped  off  for  the 
enemy's  service  at  Alicant,  the  earl  forthwith  lays 
a  design,  and  with  his  usual  success  intercepts 
them  all,  supplying  that  way  his  own  necessities 
at  the  expence  of  the  enemy. 

The  four  thousand  men  ready  to  reinforce  the 
troops  nearer  Valencia,  were  the  next  point  to  \ 
be  undertaken;  but  hie  labor,  hoe  opttsj  since, 
the  greater  body  under  the  Conde  de  las  Torres  | 
(who.  with   Mahoni,  was  now  reinstated  in  his 
post)  lay  between  the  earl  and  those  troops  j 
intended  to  be  dispersed.     And  what  enhanced 
the  difficulty,  the  river  Xucar  must  be  passed 
in  almost  the  face  of  the  enemy.     Great  disad- 
vantages as  these  were,  they  did  not  discourage 
the  earl.     He  detached  by  night  four  hundred 
horse  and  eight  hundred  loot,  who  marched  with 
such  hasty  silence,  that  they  surprised  that  great 
body,  routed  them,  and  brought  into  Valencia 
six  hundred  prisoners  very  safely,  nothwithstand- 
ing  they  were  obliged,  under  the  same  night 
covert,  to  pass  very  near  a  body  of  three  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  horse.    Such  a  prodigious  victory 
would  hardly  have  gained  credit  in  that  city,  if 
the   prisoners  brought  in  bad  not  been  living 
witnesses  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the  triumph. 
The  Conde  de  las  Torres,  upon  these  two  military 
rebuffs,  drew  off  to  a  more  convenient  distance, 
and  left  the  earl  a  little  more  at  ease  in  his  new 
quarters. 

Here  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  made  his  residence 
for  some  time.  He  was  extremely  well  beloved ; 
his  affable  behaviour  exacted  as  much  from  all ; 
and  he  preserved  such  a  good  correspondence 
with  the  priests  and  the  ladies,  that  he  never 
failed  of  the  most  early  and  best  intelligence ;  a 
thing  by  no  means  to  be  slighted  in  the  common 
course  of  life,  but  much  more  commendable  and 
necessary  in  a  general,  with  so  small  an  army,  at 
open  war,  and  in  the  heart  of  his  enemy's 
country. 

The  earl,  by  this  means,  some  small  time 
after,  receiving  early  intelligence  that  King  Philip 
was  actually  on  his  march  to  Barcelona,  with  an 
army  of  upwards  of  twenty-five,  thousand  men, 


under  the  command  of  a  Mareschal  of  France 
began  his  march  towards  (Catalonia,  with  all  the 
troops  that  he  could  gather  together,  leaving  in 
Valencia  a  small  body  of  foot,  sudi  as  in  that 
exigence  could  best  be  spared.  The  whole  body 
thus  collected  made  very  little  more  than  two 
thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse ;  yet  reso- 
lutely with  these  he  sets  out  for  Barcelona,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which,  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived, he  took  care  to  post  himself  and  his  dimi- 
nutive army  in  the  mountains  which  environ  that 
city;  where  he  not  only  secured  them  against 
the  enemy,  but  found  himself  in  a  capacity  of 
putting  himself  under  perpetual  alarms.  Nor 
was  the  mareschal,  with  his  great  army,  capable  of 
returning  the  eari's  compliment  of  disturbance ; 
since  he  himself,  every  Ax  or  eight  hours,  put 
his  troops  into  such  a  varying  situation,  that 
always,  when  most  arduously  sought,  he  was 
fiuthest  off  from  being  found.  In  this  manner 
the  general  bitterly  harassed  the  troops  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  these  means  struck  a  perpetual 
terror  into  the  besiegers.  Nor  did  he  only  this 
way  annoy  the  enemy ;  the  precautions  he  had 
used,  and  the  measures  he  had  taken  in  other 
places,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Madrid,  though  the  invidious  endeavoured  to 
bury  them  in  oblivion,  having  equally  contributed 
to  the  driving  of  the  mareschal  of  mnoe,  and  his 
catholic  king,  out  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  siege :  the  breaches  in 
the  walls  of  that  city,  during  its  siege  by  the  earl, 
I  had  been  put  into  tolerable  repair;  but  those  of 
'  Monjouick,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  as  much 
I  neglected.     However,  the  garrison  made  shift  to 
,  hold  out  a  battery  of  twenty-three  days,  with  no 
.  less  than  fifty  pieces  of  cannon ;  when,  after  a 
I  loss  of  the  enemy  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
I  men  (a  moiety  of  the  army  employed  against  it 
I  when  the  earl  took  it)  they  were  forced  to  sur- 
.  render  at  discretion.     And  this  cannot  but  merit 
I  our  observation,  that  a  place  which  the  Engli^rh 
I  general  took  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  and 
,  with  very  inconsiderable  loss,  afforded  the  mares- 
chal of  Prance  a  resistance  of  twenty- three  days. 
Upon  the  taking  of    Fort    Monjouick,    the 
Mareschal  de  Thess  gave  immediate  orders  for 
batteries  to  be  raised  against  the  town.     Those 
orders  were  put  in  execution  with  all  expedition  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  his  army  fortified  them- 
selves with  such  entrenchments  as  would  have 
ruined  the  earl's  former   little  army  to  have 
raised,  or  his  present  much  lesser  army  to  have 
attempted  the  forcing  them.      However,  they 
sufficiently  demonstrated  their  apprehensions  of 
that  watchful  general,  who  lay  hovering  over 
their  heads  upon  the  mountains.     Their  main 
effort  was  to  make  a  breach  between  Port   St 
Antonio  and  that  breach  which  our  forces  had 
made  the  year  before ;  to  effect  which,  they  took 
care  to  ply  them  very  diligently  both  from  cannon 
and  mortars ;  and  in  some  few  days  their  appll. 
cation  was  answered  with  a  practicable  breach 
for   a  storm;  which,  however,  was  prudently 
deferred  for  some  time,  and  that  through  fear  of 
the  earl's  falling  on  the  back  of  them  whenever 
they  should  attempt  it;   which,  consequently, 
they  were  sensible,  might  put  them  into  sonoe 
dangerous  disorder. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
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refolred  to  put  in  practice  the  resolution  he  had 
•ome  time  before  concerted  within  himself.  About 
nine  or  ten  days  before  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
be  had  receiTed  an  express  from  Brigadier  Stan- 
hope (who  was  aboard  Sir  John  Leake's  fleet  ap- 
pointed for  the  relief  of  the  place,  with  the  rein- 
feroements  from  England),  acquointiog  the  earl 
that  he  bad  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  pre. 
Till  on  the  admiral  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Barcelooa;  but  that  the  admiral,  however, 
persisted  in  a  positive  resolution  not  to  attempt 
the  PreiM^  fleet  before  that  place  under  the 
Count  de  Tbolouse  till  the  ships  were  joined  him 
wiiieh  were  expected  from  Ireland,  under  the 
eomnund  of  Sir  Geoige  Biog.  True  it  was,  the 
fleet  noder  Admiral  Leake  was  of  equal  strength 
with  that  ander  the  French  admiral ;  but,  jealous 
of  the  ioforniatlotts  he  had  received,  and  too  ready 
to  eoo/dode  that  people  in  distress  were  apt  to 
make  repreaentatioos  too  much  in  their  own 
£ifoar,  he  held  himself,  in  point  of  discretion, 
obGjred  not  to  hazard  the  queen's  ships  when  a 
reinforcement  of  both  cleaner  and  larger  were 
onder  daily  expectation. 

This  anhappy  drcumstancca  notwithstnnding 
a&  famier  glorious  deliverances,  had  almost 
brongbt  the  earl  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and,  to 
increase  it,  the  earl  every  day  received  such  com- 
mands from  the  king  within  the  place,  as  must 
have  saciifioed  his  few  forces  without  the  least 
probability  of  succeeding.  Those  all  tended  to 
BIS  forcing  his  way  into  the  town ;  when,  in  all 
human  appearance,  not  one  man  of  all  that  should 
make  the  attempt  could  have  done  it  with  any 
hope  or  prospect  of  surviving.  The  French  were 
strongiy  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
(tistnnt  two  miles  from  Barcelona :  towards  the 
bottom  of  those  hills  the  avenues  into  the  plain 
were  ponessed  and  fortified  by  great  detachments 
frmn  the  enemy's  army.  From  all  which  it  will 
be  evident  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  with- 
oot  giving  the  enemy  time  to  draw  together  what 
body  of  foot  they  pleased.  Or  supposing  it  feasi- 
ttle,  nnder  all  these  difficult  circumstances,  for 
some  of  them  to  have  forced  their  passage,  the 
remainder  that  should  have  been  so  lucky  to  have 
CMoped  their  foot  would  have  found  themselves 
ezpoind  in  open  field  to  a  pursuit  of  four  thou- 
sand horse  and  dragoons,  and  that  for  two  miles 
together,  when,  in  case  of  their  inclosing  them, 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  world,  under  such  a 
ataalloo,  would  have  found  it  their  best  way  to 
ba«e  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  when  Brigadier  Stanhope  sent 
that  express  to  the  earl,  which  I  just  now  men- 
tioned,  he  assured  him  in  the  same  that  he  would 
use  his  utmost  diligence,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to 
let  him  have  timely  notice  of  the  conjunction  of 
the  fleets,  which  was  now  all  they  had  to  depend 
upon;  adding,  witbal,  that  if  the  earl  should 
at  any  time  receive  a  letter  or  paper,  though 
directed  to  nolM>dy,  and  with  nothing  in  it  but  a 
half  sheet  of  paper  cut  in  the  middle,  he,  the 
earl,  might  certainly  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
two  fleets  were  joined  and  making  the  best  of 
their  way  tot  Barcelona.  It  will  easily  be  ima- 
gined the  express  was  to  be  well  paid ;  and  being 
made  sendbto  that  he  ran  little  or  no  hazard  in 
(g  a  pieee  of  blank  paper,  he  undertook  it, 
and  as  fortunately  arrived  with  it  to  the  carl  at 
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a  moment  when  chagrin  and  despair  might  have 
hurried  him  to  some  resolution  that  mieht  havo 
proved  fatal.  The  messenger  himself,  however, 
knew  nothing  of  the  joining  of  the  fleets,  or  the 
meaning  of  his  message. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  received 
this  welcome  message  from  Brigadier  Stanhope, 
he  marched  the  very  same  night,  with  his  whole 
little  body  of  forces,  to  a  town  on  the  seo-shore, 
called  Sigeth.  No  person  guessed  the  reason 
of  his  march,  or  knew  anything  of  what  the 
intent  of  it  was.  The  officers,  as  formerly, 
obeyed  without  inquiry ;  for  they  were  led  to  it 
by  so  many  unaccountable  varieties  of  success, 
that  affiance  became  a  second  nature,  both  in 
officer  and  soldier. 

The  town  of  Sigeth  was  about  seven  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Barcelona  ;  where,  as  soon 
as  the  earl  with  his  forces  arrived,  he  took  care 
to  secure  all  the  small  fishing- boats,  feluccas, 
and  satt^es ;  nay,  in  a  word,  every  machine  in 
which  he  could  transport  any  of  his  men ;  so  that 
in  two  days  time  he  had  got  together  a  number 
sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  all  his  foot. 

But  a  day  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English  fleet  off  Sigeth,  the  officers  of  his  troops 
were  under  a  strange  consternation  at  a  resolu- 
tion their  eeneral  had  taken.  Impatient  of  delay, 
and  fearful  of  the  fleets  passing  by  without  his 
knowledge,  the  earl  summoned  them  together  a 
little  before  night,  at  which  time  he  discovered 
to  the  whole  assembly,  that  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  endeavour  to  get  aboard  the  English 
fleet;  and  that,  if  po8sft)le,  before  the  French 
scouts  should  be  able  to  make  any  discovery  of 
their  strength :  that,  finding  himself  of  no  further 
use  on  shore,  having  already  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  for  their  transportation  and  security, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  his  orders, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Barcelona  in 
the  vessels  which  he  had  provided  for  them  :  that 
they  might  do  this  in  perfect  security  when  they 
saw  the  English  fleet  pass  by ;  or,  if  they  should 
pass  by  in  the  night,  an  engagement  with  the 
French,  which  would  be  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, would  give  them  sufficient  notice  what 
they  had  to  do  further. 

This  declaration,  instead  of  satisfying,  made 
the  officers  ten  times  more  curious  ;  but  when 
they  saw  their  general  g^ing,  with  a  resolution 
to  lie  out  all  night  at  sea,  in  an  open  boat,  at- 
tended with  only  one  officer,  and  understood 
that  he  intended  to  row  out  in  his  felucca  five  or 
six  leagues*  distance  from  the  shore,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expressed  what  amazement  and  concern 
surprised  them  all.  Mr  Crow,  the  Queen's 
minister,  and  others,  expressed  a  particular  dis- 
like and  uneasiness  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the 
earl  had  resolved  upon  it.  Accordingly,  at  night 
he  put  out  to  sea  in  his  open  felucca,  ail  which 
he  spent  five  leagues  from  shore,  with  no  other 
company  than  one  captain  and  his  rowers. 

In  the  morning,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all, 
officers  and  others,  the  earl  came  again  to  land ; 
and  immediately  began  to  put  his  men  into  the 
several  vessels  which  lay  ready  in  port  for  that 
purpose.  But  at  night  their  amaze  was  renewed, 
when  they  found  their  general  ready  to  put  in 
execution  his  old  resolution,  in  the  same  equi- 
page, and  with  the  same  attendance.     Accord- 
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ingly,  he  again  fe1ucca*d  himielf,  and  they  saw 
him  no  more  till  they  weie  landed  on  the 'Mole 
in  Barcelona. 

When  the  Earl  of  Pcterhorow  flnt  engaged 
himself  in  the  expedition  to  Spain,  he  proposed 
to  the  Queen  and  her  ministry,  that  Admiral 
Shovel  might  be  joined  in  commission  with  him 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  But  this  >cur, 
when  the  fleet  came  through  the  Straits  under 
Vicc-Admiral  Leake,  the  Queen  hod  sent  a  com- 
mission to  the  Earl  of  Pcterhorow  for  the  full 
command,  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  I'onitf 
aboard  in  person.  This  it  was  thai  made  the 
general  endeavour,  at  all  hazards,  to  get  aboard 
the  fleet  by  night ;  for  he  was  apprehensive,  anii 
the  sequel  proved  his  apprehensions  too  well 
grounded,  that  Admiral  Leake  would  make  his 
appearance  with  the  whole  body  of  the  fleet, 
which  made  near  twice  the  number  of  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  ;  in  which  case  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Count  de  Tbolouse,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  French  scouts  should  give  notice  of  our 
strength,  would  cut  his  cables,  and  put  out  to 
sea,  to  avoid  an  engagement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  earl  was  very  sensible  that,  if  a  part 
of  his  ships  had  kept  astern,  the  superiority 
might  have  appeared  on  the  French  side ;  or 
rather,  if  they  had  bore  away  in  the  night,  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Africa,  and  fallen  to  the  east- 
ward of  Barcelona  the  next  day,  a  battle  had 
been  inevitable,  and  a  victory  equally  certain ; 
smoe  the  enemy,  by  this  means,  had  been 
tempted  into  an  engagement,  and  their  retreat 
being  cut  off,  and  their  whole  fleet  surrounded 
with  almost  double  their  number,  there  had 
hardly  been  left  for  any  of  them  a  probability  of 
escaping. 

Therefore,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  put  to 
sea  again  the  second  evening,  fearful  of  losing 
such  a  glorious  opportunity,  and  impatient  to  be 
aboard  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  he  ordered 
his  rowers  to  obtam  the  same  station,  in  order  to 
discover  the  English  fleet.  And  according  to  his 
wishes  he  did  fall  in  with  it ;  but  unfortunately 
the  night  was  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  then  to  put  his  project  into  prac- 
tice.  Captain  Price,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  who 
commanded  a  third  rate,  was  the  person  he 
first  came  aboard  of;  but  bow  amazed  was  he 
to  find,  in  an  open  boat,  at  open  sea,  the  per- 
son who  had  commission  to  command  the  fleet  I 
So  soon  as  he  was  entered  the  ship,  the  earl  sent 
the  ship's  pinnace  with  letters  to  Admiral  Leake, 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  orders  and  intentions ; 
and  to  Brigadier  Stanhope,  with  a  notification  of 
his  safe  arrival ,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
proved  so  great  an  obstacle,  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  pinnace  could  reach  the  admiral. 
When  day  appeared,  it  was  astonishing  to  the 
whole  fleet  to  see  the  union  flag  waving  at  the 
maintop-mast  head.  Nobody  could  trust  his  own 
eyes,  or  guest  at  the  meaning,  till  better  certi- 
fied by  Uie  account  of  an  event  lo  lingular  and 
extraordinary. 

When  we  were  about  fix  leagues*  distance  from 
Barcelona,  the  port  we  aimed  at,  one  of  the 
French  scouts  gave  the  alarm,  who  making  the 
signal  to  another,  he  communicated  it  to  a  third, 
and  so  on,  as  we  afterwards  sorrowfully  found, 
and  ai  the  earl  had  before  apprehended.     The 


French  admfaal  being  thus  made  acquainted  with 
the  force  of  our  fleet,  hoisted  sail,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  from  us,  either  pursuant  to  orders, 
or  under  the  plausible  excuse  of  a  retreat. 

This  favourable  opportunity  thus  lost,  there 
remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  land  the  troops 
with  all  expedition,  which  was  executed  accord- 
ingly i  the  regiments,  which  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow embarked  the  night  before,  being  the  first 
that  got  into  the  town.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
how  pleasing  such  a  sight  must  be  to  those  in 
Barcelona,  reduced  as  they  were  to  the  Ijist  ex> 

<  tremitv.     In  this  condition,  to  see  an  enemy's 

<  fleet  give  way  to  another  with  reinforcement  a 
from   England,  the  sea  at  the  same  instant  co. 

j  vered  with  little  vessels  crowded  with  greater 
I  succours,  what  was  there  wanting  to  complete 
'the  glorious  scene  but  what  the  general  had  pro- 
jected, a  fight  at  sea,  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
invested  city,  and  the  ships  of  the  enemy  sinking, 
or  towed  in  by  the  victorious  English  I  But 
night,  and  a  few  hours,  defeated  the  latter  port 
of  that  well-intended  landscape. 

Kmfjr  Philip  and  the  Mareschal  of  France  had 
not  failed  to  push  on  the  biege  with  all  imagi- 
nable vigour ;  but  this  retreat  of  the  Count  de 
Tholouse,  and  the  news  of  those  reinforcements, 
soon  changed  the  scene.  Their  courage  without 
was  abated  proportionably  as  theirs  within  was 
elated.  In  these  circumstances  a  council  of  war 
being  called,  it  was  unatiimously  resolved  to  raise 
the  siege.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  1st 
of  May,  1706,  while  the  sun  was  under  a  total 
eclipse,  in  a  suitable  hurry  and  confusion,  they 
broke  up,  leaving  behind  them  most  of  their  can- 
non  and  mortars,  together  with  vast  quantities  of 
all  sorts  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  scarce 
stopping  to  look  back  till  they  had  left  all  but  the 
very  verge  of  the  disputed  dominion  behind  them, 
king  Charles  looked  with  new  pleasure  upon 
this  lucky  effort  of  his  old  deliverers.  Captivity 
is  a  state  no  way  desirable  to  p«*r8on8,  however 
brave,  of  the  most  private  station  in  lii'c ;  but  for 
a  king,  within  two  days  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  rival,  to  receive  so  seasonable  and  imcx. 
peoted  a  deliverance,  must  be  supposed,  as  it 
really  did,  to  open  a  scene  to  univenai  rejoicing 
among  us,  too  high  for  any  words  to  express,  or 
any  tboughta  to  imagine,  to  those  that  were  not 
present  and  partakers  of  it.  He  forthwith  gave 
orders  for  a  medal  to  be  struck  suitable  to  the 
occasion ;  one  of  which,  set  round  with  diamonda, 
he  presented  to  Sir  John  Leake,  the  English  ad- 
miral.  The  next  orders  were  for  re-casting  all 
the  damaged  brass  cannon  which  the  enemy  had 
left ;  upon  every  one  of  which  was,  by  order,  a 
sun  eclipsed,  with  this  motto  under  it :  '*  Magna 
parvis  onscurantur." 

I  have  often  woiulered  that  I  never  heard  any- 
body curious  enough  to  inquire  what  could  be 
the  motives  to  the  King  of  Spain's  quitting  his 
dominions  upon  the  raising  of  this  siege ;  very 
certain  it  is  that  he  had  a  fine  army,  under  the 
command  of  a  mareschal  of  France,  not  very 
considerably  decreased,  either  by  action  or  de*. 
sertion ;  but  all  this  would  rather  increase  the 
curiosity  than  abate  it.  In  my  opinion,  then, 
though  men  might  have  curiosity  enough,  the 
question  was  purposely  evaded  under  an  appre- 
hension that  an  honest  answer  must  inevitably 
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give  a  bigfaer  Idea  of  the  general  than  their  in- 
clinaiions  led  them  to.  At  first  view  this  may 
CUT/  the  &ce  of  a  paradox ;  yet,  if  the  reader 
win  coQsider*  that  in  every  age  virtue  has  had  lU 
shaderv  or  maligners,  he  wi3  easily  solve  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
aUovr  that  those  who  found  themselves  unable  to 
preveat  his  great  services,  were  willing,  in  a  more 
subtle  manner,  to  endeavour  at  the  annulling 
of  them  by  sUenoe  and  concealment. 

This  wfl]  ap  ear  more  than  hare  supposition 
if  we  Gompare  the  present  situation,  as  to  strength, 
of  the  two  contending  powers.     The  French,  at 
tb«  birth  of  the  siege,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
foot,  effective  men.     Now,  grant  that  their  killed 
and  wounded,  together  with  their  sick  in  the 
bosphala,  might  amount  to  five  thousand,  yet  as 
their  body  of  horse  was  entire,  and  in  the  best 
ooofiStion,  the  remaining  will  appear  to  be  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  at  leasL     On  the 
other  side,  all  the  forces  in  Barcelona,  even  with 
their  reinforcements,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seven  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse. 
Why  then,  when  they  raised  their  si^e,  did  not 
they  march  hack  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  with 
their  9o  miu:h  superior  anny  ?  or,  at  least,  towards 
their  coital  ?     The  answer  can  be  this,  and  this 
ooiy ;  because  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  had  taken 
sQcii  provident  care  to  render  all  secure,  that  it 
was  tLereby  rendered  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
them  so  to  do.     That  general  was  satisfied,  that 
the  capital  of  Catalonia  must,  in  course,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  unless  a  superior  fleet 
fvnioved  the  Count  de  Tholouse,  and  threw  in 
dmdj  sucooun  into  the  town :  And  as  that  could 
aoc  depend  upon  him,  but  others,  he  made  it  his 
chief  care  and  assiduous  employment  to  provide 
aeuiot  those  strokes  of  fortune  to  which  he  found 
himself  agahi  likely  to  he  exposed,  as  he  oAeo 
had  been ;  and,  therefore,  had  he  recourse  to  that 
^ilaoce  and  precaution  which  had  often  retrieved 
h^  when  to  others  his  circumstances  seemed  to 
be  most  desperate. 

The  generality  of  mankind,  and  the  French  in 
particnmr,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  taking  Bar- 
celona would  prove  a  decisive  stroke^  and  put  a 
period  to  the  war  in  Spaiu ;  and  yet  at  that  very 
instant*  I  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  general 
fiattered  himself  it  would  be  in  bis  power  to  give 
tbe  enemy  sufficient  mortification,  even  though 
the  town  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  King 
Philip.     The  wise  measures  taken  induced  me  so 
to  believe,  and  the  sequel  approved  it ;  for  the 
earl  had  so  well  expended  his  caution,  that  the 
enemy,  on  the  disappointment,  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  quitting   Spain ;  and  the 
same  would  have  put  him  under  equal  difficulties, 
bad  he  carried  the  place.    The  French  could 
never  have  undertaken  that  siege  without  de- 
pending on  their  fleet,  for  their  artillery,  ammu- 
nitioo,  and  provisions ;  since  they  must  be  in- 
evitably forced  to  leave  behind  them  the  strong 
towns  of  Tortosa,  Lerida,  and  Taragona.     The 
oil,  therefore,  whose  perpetual  difficulties  seemed 
rather  to  render  him  more  sprightly  and  vigor- 
ous, took  care  himself  to  examine  tbe  whole 
coantry  between  the  Ebro  and  Barcelona;  and, 
Qpoo  his  doing  so,   was  pleasingly,  as  well  as 
teofiA)ly,    satisfied,    that   it  was  practicable  to 


render  their  return  into  tbe  heart  of  Spain  im- 
possible, whether  they  did  or  did  not  succeed  in 
the  siege  they  were  so  intent  to  undertake. 

There  were  but  three  ways  they  could  attempt 
it:  The  first  of  which  was  by  the  sea* side,  from 
Tarangona  towards  Tortosa ;  the  most  barren, 
and  consequently  the  most  improper,  country  in 
the  universe  to  sustain  an  army }  and  yet  to  the 
natural,  the  earl  had  added  such  artificial  diffi- 
culties, OS  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
an  army  to  subsist,  or  march  that  way. 

The  middle  way  lay  through  a  better  country 
indeed,  yet  only  practicable  by  the  care  which 
had  been  taken  to  make  the  road  so.  And  even 
here,  there  was  a  necessity  of  marching  along 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  where,  by  vast  labour 
and  industry,  a  high  way  had  been  cut  for  two 
miles,  at  least,  out  of  the  main  rock.  The  eari, 
therefore,  by  somewhat  of  the  same  labour,  soon 
made  it  impassable.  He  employed  to  that  end 
many  thousands  of  the  country  people,  under  a 
few  of  his  own  officers  and  troops,  who,  cutting 
up  twenty  several  places,  made  so  many  preci- 
pices, perpendicular  almost  as  a  wall,  which  ren- 
dered it  neither  safe,  or  even  to  be  attempted  by 
any  single  man  in  his  wits,  much  less  by  an  army. 
Besides,  a  very  few  men,  from  the  higher  cliffs  of 
I  the  mountain,  might  have  destroyed  an  army 
with  the  arms  of  nature  only,  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  and  pieces  of  the  rock,  upon  the 
enemy  passing  below. 

The  last  and  uppermost  way,  lay  through  the 
hilly  part  of  CataJooia,  and  led  to  Lerida,  to- 
wards  tbe  head  of  the  Ebro,  the  strongest  place 
we  had  in  all  Spain,  and  which  was  as  well  fur- 
nished with  a  very  good  garrison.  Along  this 
road  there  lay  many  old  castles  and  little  towns 
in  the  mountains,  naturally  strong;  all  which 
would  not  only  have  afforded  opposition,  but 
at  the  same  time  have  entertained  an  enemy 
with  variety  of  difficulties  ^  and  especially  as 
the  earl  had  given  orders,  and  taken  care  that 
all  cattle,  and  everything  necessary  to  sustain 
an  army,  should  be  conveyed  into  places  of  se- 
curity, either  in  the  mountains,  or  thereabouts. 
These  three  ways  thus  precautiously  secured, 
what  had  the  earl  to  apprehend  but  the  safety 
of  the  Archduke ;  which  yet  was  through  no 
default  of  his,  if  in  any  danger  from  tbe  siege  ? 

For  1  well  remember,  on  receipt  of  an  express 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  (as  he  frequently  sent 
such  to  inquire  after  tbe  proceedings  in  Spain), 
I  was  shewed  a  letter,  wrote  about  this  time  by 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow  to  that  Prinoe,  which 
raised  my  spirits,  though  then  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
It  was  too  remarkable  to  he  forgot ;  and  the 
substance  of  it  was,  that  his  hQ^hness  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  he  (the  earl)  was  in  much 
better  circumstances  than  he  was  thought  to 
be ;  that  the  French  officers  knowing  nothing  of 
the  situation  of  the  country,  would  find  them- 
selves extremely  disappointed,  since,  in  case  the 
siege  was  raised,  their  army  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  Spain :  or,  in  case  the  town  was  taken, 
they  should  find  themselves  shut  up  in  that 
corner  of  Catalonia,  and  under  an  impossthiilty 
of  forcing  their  way  back,  either  through  Ar- 
ragon  or  Valencia:  that  by  this  moans,  all 
Spain,  to  the  Ebro,  would  be  open  to  the  Lord 
Galoway,  who  might  march  to  Madrid,  or  any. 
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where  else,  without  opposition.  That  he  had  no 
other  uneasiness  or  concern  upon  him,  but  for 
the  person  of  the  Archduke,  whom  be  had  ne- 
vertheless earnestly  solicited  not  to  remain  in 
the  town  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  in* 
tended  siege. 

Barcelona  being  thus  relieved,  and  Ring 
Philip  forced  out  of  Spain,  by  these  cautious 
steps  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  before 
we  bring  him  to  Valencia,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  intimate,  that,  as  it  always  was  the  custom  of 
that  general  to  settle,  by  a  council  of  war,  all 
the  measures  to  be  taken,  whenever  he  was 
obliged  for  the  service  to  leave  the  Archduke ;  a 
council  of  war  was  now  accordingly  held,  where 
all  the  general  officers,  and  those  in  greatest  em- 
ployments at  court,  assisted.  Here  everything 
was  in  the  most  solemn  manner  concerted  and 
resolved  upon;  here  garrisons  were  settled  for 
all  the  strong  places,  and  governors  appointed : 
but  the  main  article  then  agreed  upon  was,  that 
King  Charles  should  immediately  begin  his 
journey  to  Madrid,  and  that  by  the  way  of 
Valencia.  The  reason  assigned  for  It  was,  be- 
cause thaf  kingdom  being  in  his  possession,  no 
difficulties  could  arise  which  might  occasion 
delay,  if  his  Majesty  took  that  route.  It  was 
likewise  agreed  in  the  same  council,  that  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  should  embark  all  the  foot, 
not  in  garrisons,  for  their  more  speedy,  as  well 
as  more  easy  conveyance  to  Valencia.  The  same 
council  of  war  agreed,  that  all  the  horse  in  that 
kingdom  should  be  drawn  together ;  the  better 
to  insure  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  open- 
ing and  facilitating  his  Majesty'k  progress  to 
Madrid. 

Accordingly,  after  these  resolutions  were  taken, 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow  embarks  his  forces,  and 
sails  for  Valencia,  where  he  was  doubly  wel- 
comed by  all  sorts  of  people,  upon  account  of  his 
safe  arrival,  and  the  news  he  brought  along  with 
it.  By  the  joy  they  expressed,  one  would  have 
imagined  that  the  general  had  escaped  the  same 
danger  with  the  King ;  and,  in  truth,  had  their 
king  arrived  with  him  in  person,  the  most  loyal 
and  zealous  would  have  found  themselves  at  a 
loss  how  to  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  in 
a  more  sensible  manner. 

Soon  after  his  landing,  with  his  customary  viva- 
city, he  applied  himself  to  put  in  execution  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  councils  of  war  at  Barce- 
lona;  and,  a  little  to  improve  upon  them,  he 
raised  an  entire  regiment  of  dragoons,  bought 
them  horses,  provided  them  clothes,  arms,  and 
accoutrements  ;  and  in  six  weeks  time  had  them 
ready  to  take  the  field  ;  a  thing,  though  hardly  to 
be  paralleled,  is  yet  scarce  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
among  so  many  nobler  actions  of  his ;  yet,  in 
regard  to  another  general,  it  may  merit  notice, 
since,  while  he  had  Madrid  in  possession  near  four 
months,  he  neither  augmented  his  troops,  nor  laid 
up  any  magazines ;  neither  sent  he  all  that  time 
any  one  express  to  concert  any  measures  with  the 
'   Karl  of  Peterborow ;  but  lay  under  a  perfect  in- 
activity, or  which  was  worse,  negotiating  that 
unfortunate  project  of  carrying  King  Charles  to 
Madrid,  by  the  round  about  and  UU  concerted 
way  of  Arragon ;  a  project  not  only  contrary  to 
the  solemn  resolutions  of  the  council  of  war,'but 
which,  in  reality,  was  the  root  of  all  our  succeed- 


ing misfbrtunes;  and  that  only  for  the  wretched 
vanity  of  appearing  to  have  bad  some  share  ia 
bringing  the  king  to  his  capital ;  but  how  minute 
a  share  it  was,  will  be  manifest,  if  it  be  considered 
that  another  general  had  first  made  the  way  easy, 
by  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Spain  ;  and  that  the 
French  general  only  stayed  at  Madrid  till  the  return 
of  those  troops,  which  were,  in  a  manner,  driven 
out  of  Spain. 

And  yet  that  transaction,  doughty  as  it  was, 
took  up  four  most  precious  months,  which  most 
certainly  might  have  been  much  better  employed 
in  rendering  St  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  re- 
enter Spain ;  nor  had  there  been  any  difficulty 
in  so  doing,  but  the  contrary,  if  the  general  at 
Madrid  had  thought  convenient  to  have  joined 
the  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  and 
then  to  have  marched  directly  towards  Panope- 
lona,  or  the  frontiers  of  France.  To  this  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  solicited  the  king  and  those 
about  him ;  he  advised,  desired,  and  entreated 
him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  put  in  execution 
those  measures  resolved  on  at  Barcelona.  A 
council  of  war  in  Valencia  renewed  the  same  ap- 
plication, but  all  to  no  purpose ;  his  route  was 
ordered  him,  and  that  to  meet  his  migesty  on  the 
frontiers  of  Arragon.  There,  indeed,  the  earl  did 
meet  the  king,  and  the  French  general  an  army, 
which,  by  virtue  of  a  dccrepid  iutclligence,  he 
never  saw  or  heard  of  till  he  fled  from  it  to  his 
camp  at  Guadalira.  Inexpressible  was  the  con- 
fusion in  this  fatal  camp :  The  King  from  Arra- 
gon, the  Earl  of  Peterborow  from  Valencia, 
arriving  in  it  the  same  day,  olmost  the  same  hour, 
that  the  Earl  of  Galoway  entered,  under  a  hasty 
retreat  before  the  French  army. 

But  to  return  to  order,  which  a  seal  of  justice 
has  made  me  somewhat  anticipate ;  the  earl  had 
not  been  long  at  Valencia  before  be  gave  orders 
to  Major- General  Windham  to  march  with  all 
the  forces  he  had,  which  were  not  above  two 
thousand  men,  and  lay  siege  to  Requina,  a  town 
ten  leagues  distant  from  Valencia,  and  in  the  way 
to  Madrid.  The  town  was  not  very  strong,  nor 
very  large ;  but  sure  the  oddliest  foitified  that 
ever  was.  The  houses  in  a  circle  connecUvcly 
composed  the  wall ;  and  the  people,  who  defended 
the  town,  instead  of  firing  from  homworks, 
counterscarps,  and  bastions,  fixed  out  of  the 
windows  of  their  houses. 

Notwithstanding  all  which.  General  Windham 
found  much  greater  opposition  than  he  at  first 
imagined ;  and  therefore,  finding  he  should  want 
ammunition,  he  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
for  a  supply ;  at  the  same  time  assigning  as   a 
reason  for  it,   the  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the 
town.     So  soon  as  the  earl  received  the  letter*  he 
sent  for  me ;  and  told  me  I  must  repair  to  Re- 
quina, where  they  would  want  an  engineer  i  and 
that  I  must  be  ready  next  morning,  when  he 
should  order  a  lieutenant,  with  thirty  soldiers, 
and  two  matrosses,  to  guard  some  powder  for  that 
service.     Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  we  set 
out,  the  lieutenant,  who  was  a  Dutchman,  and  com. 
mander  of  the  convoy,  being  of  my  acquaintance. 
We  had  reached   Saint  Jago,  a  small  village 
about  midway  between  Valencia  and  Requina, 
when  the  officer,  just  as  he  was  got  without  the 
town,  resolving  to  take  up  his  quarters  on  the 
spot,  ordered  the  mules  to  be  unloaded.     The 
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!  poirder,  which  oooidsted  of  forty-five  barrels,  was 
pded  op  in  a  circle,  and  covered  with  oilcloth  to 
preserre  it  frooD  the  weather ;  and  though  we  had 
ifrecd  to  aap  together  at  my  quarters  within  the 
r.Daj^e,  yet,  beii^  weary  and  iatiguedi  he  ordered 
his  field-bed  to  be  put  up  near  the  powder,  and 
so  Uy  down  to  take  a  short  nap.  I  had  scarce 
o«cD  at  my  quarters  an  hour,  when  a  sudden 
shock  attacked  the  house  so  violently  that  it 
threw  down  tiles,  windows,  chimneySi  and  all.  It 
presently  came  into  my  bead  what  was  the  occa. 
ssoa ;  and,  aa  my  fears  suggested,  so  it  proved, 
tor,  raaniiig  to  the  door,  I  saw  a  cloud  ascending 
firom  the  spot  I  left  the  powder  pitched  upon, 
b  haste  making  up  to  which,  nothing  was  to  be 
men  but  the  bare  circle  upon  which  it  had'stood. 
The  bed  was  blown  quite  away,  and  the  poor 
Geoteaant  aD  to  pieces,  several  of  his  limbs  being 
^^eiid  aeparate,  and  at  a  vast  distance  each  from 
?he  other ;  and  particularly  an  arm,  with  a  ring 
«m  one  of  the  fingers.  The  matrosses  were,  U 
p08sible»  in  a  yet  worse  condition,  that  is,  as  to 
■sagfameat  and  laceration.  AH  the  soldiers 
she  were  standing,  and  anything  near»  were 
strack  dead.  Only  such  as  Uy  sleeping  on  the 
groond  cecapcH,  and  of  those  one  assured  me 
that  tbe  blast  removed  him  several  feet  from  his 
pltee  of  repose.  In  short,  inquiring  into  this  de- 
pSoraUe  disaster,  1  had  this  accouat :  that  a  pig 
raaoin^  out  of  the  town,  the  soldiers  endeavoured 
to  intercept  hs  return ;  but  driving  it  upon  the 
satrosses,  one  of  them,  who  was  jealous  of  its 
getting  back  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  drew 
hk  pistol  to  shoot  it,  which  was  the  source  of 
this  miserable  catastrophe.  The  lieutenant  ear- 
ned along  with  him  a  bag  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
•oldiers*  quarters ;  of  which  the  people,  and  the 
v-Uiers  that  were  saved,  found  many,  but  blown 
to  ao  iaooooetvable  distance. 

With  those  few  soldiers  that  remained  alive  I 
proceeded,  according  to  my  orders,  to  Requina, 
rhere,  when  I  arrived,  I  gave  Genemi  Windham 
so  acroont  of  the  disaster  at  St  Jago.     As  such 
ft  tnMd>lcd  him,  and  not  a  little  on  account  of  the 
finpnoiotment.     However,  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  market,  he  gave  orders  for  the  forming  of  a 
arse  under  an  old  castle,  which  was  part  of  the 
vaiL     Aa  it  was  ordered,  so  it  was  begun,  more 
m  ttrmrem  than  with  any  expectation  of  success 
fnmt  it  as  a  mine.     Nevertheless,  I  had  scarce 
bc^n  to  fraase  the  oven  of  the  mine,  when  those 
vitbia  the  town  desired  to  capitulate.    This  be- 
ing att  we  could  aim  at  under  the  miscarriage  of 
oor  powder  at  St  Jago  (none  being  yet  arrived  to 
supply  that  defect),  artides  were  readHy  granted 
ihras ;  pursnant  to  which  that  part  of  the  garri- 
400  whicb  wsa  eonposed  of  Castilian  gentry  had 
bherty  to  go  wherever  they  thought  b^t,  and  the 
n^  were  made  prisoners  of  war.     Requtnahehig 
thv  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Charles  III,  a 
aew-rabed  regiment  of  Spaniards  was  left  in  gar- 
moow  the  colonel  of  wUch  was  appointed  gover- 
nor ;  and  our  supply  of  powder  having  at  last 
pit  safe  to  US,  General  Windham  marched  his 
little  amy  to  Coenea. 

CoBBsa  is  a  eoasiderable  city,  and  a  bishopric ; 
thcreftire,  to  pretend  to  dt  down  before  it  with 
sock  a  coomaay  of  foragers,  rather  than  an  army, 
ssost  be  piaoed  among  the  hardy  influences  of 
the  Eail  of  PteteriNNrow*k  auspicious  administra- 


tion. On  the  out  part  of  Cuenca  there  stood  an 
old  castle,  from  which,  upon  our  approach,  they 
pUiyed  upon  us  furiously;  but,  as  soon  as  we 
could  bring  two  pieces  of  oar  cannon  to  bear,  we 
answered  their  fire  with  so  good  success  that  we 
soon  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the  town.  We 
had  raised  a  l>attery  of  twelve  guns  against  the 
city,  on  their  rejection  of  the  summons  sent  them 
to  come  under  the  obedience  of  King  Charles ; 
going  to  which,  from  the  old  castle  last  reduced* 
I  received  a  shot  on  the  toe  of  one  of  my  sboes» 
which  carried  that  part  of  the  shoe  entirely  away, 
without  any  further  damage. 

When  r  came  to  that  twttery  we  plied  them 
warmly  (as  well  as  from  three  mortars)  for  the 
space  of  three  days,  their  nights  included ;  but 
observing  that  in  one  particuUr  house  they  were 
rcnoarkablv  busy,  people  thronging  in  and  out 
below,  and  those  above  firing  perpetually  out  of 
the  windows,  I  was  resolved  to  have  one  shot  at 
that  window,  and  made  those  officers  about  me 
take  notice  of  it.  True  it  was,  the  distance  would 
hardly  ollow  me  to  hope  for  success ;  yet,  as  the 
experiment  could  only  be  attended  with  the  ex- 
pense of  a  single  ball,  I  made  it.  So  soon  as  the 
smoke  of  my  own  cannon  would  permit  it,  we 
could  see  clouds  of  dust  issuing  from  out  of  the 
window,  which,  together  with  the  people's  crowd- 
ing out  of  doors,  convinced  the  officers,  whom  I 
hod  desired  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  I  had  been 
no  bad  marksman. 

Upon  this  two  priests  were  sent  out  of  the 
place  with  proposals;  but  they  were  so  trifiingly 
extravagant,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  general 
heard  them  he  ordered  their  answer  in  a  fresh 
renewal  of  the  fire  of  both  cannon  and  mortars. 
And  it  happened  to  bo  with  so  much  havoc  and 
execution,  that  they  were  soon  tausht  reason, 
and  sent  back  their  divines  with  much  more  mo- 
derate demands.  After  the  general  had  a  little 
modelled  these  last  they  were  accepted ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  of  capitulati^Sn,  the  city 
was  that  very  day  surrendered  into  our  posses- 
sion. The  Earl  of  Duncannon's  regiment  took 
guard  of  all  the  gates,  and  King  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed in  due  form. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  during  this  expedi- 
tion, had  left  Valencia,  and  was  arrived  at  my 
Lord  Oalway*s  camp  at  Guadalaxara;  who,  for 
the  confederates,  and  King  Charles  in  particular, 
unfortunately  was  ordered  from  Portugal  to  take 
the  command  from  a  general  who  had  all  along 
been  almost  miraculously  successful,  and  by  his 
own  great  actions  paved  the  way  for  a  safe  pas- 
sage to  that  of  hii  supplanter. 

Yet,  even  m  this  fetal  place,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow made  some  proposals,  which,  had  they 
been  embraced,  might,  fai  all  probability,  have 
secured  Madrid  from  falling  mto  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  bat,  hi  opposition  thereto,  the  Lord 
Galway  and  all  his  Portuguese  officers  were  for 
forcing  the  next  day  the  enemy  to  battle.  Ilie 
almost  only  person  agahist  it  was  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow,  who  then  and  there  took  the  liberty 
to  evince  thei  impossibility  of  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement. This  the  next  morning  too  evidently 
made  apparent,  when,  upon  the  first  motion  of  our 
troops  towards  the  river,  which  they  pretended  to 
pass  and  must  psa  before  they  could  engage,  they 
were  so  warmly  saluted  from  the  batteries  of  the 
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eneniy  and  their  small  shot,  that  our  regiments , 
were  forced  to  retire  in  confUsion  to  their  camp,  j 
b^  which  rebuff  all  heroical  imaginations  were  at| 
present  laid  aride  to  consider  how  they  might 
make  their  retreat  to  Valencia. 

The  retreat  being  at  last  resolred  on,  and  a 
multiplleity  of  generals  rendering  our  bad  cir- 
cumstances  mttch  worse,  the  fiarl  of  Peterborow 
met  with  a  fortunate  reprieve,  by  solicitations 
from  the  (|ueeD,  and  dnlres ,  tantamount  to  orders, 
that  he  would  go  with  the  troops  left  in  Cata- 
lonia to  the  relief  of  the  Duke  of  ^avoy.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  that  general  was  glad 
te  triihdraw  (torn  those  scenes  of  confhsion,  which 
were  but  too  visible  to  eves  eveti  less  di&ceming 
than  his.  Howe%-er,  he  forbore  to  prepare  him- 
self to  put  her  majesty's  desires  in  execution,  as 
they  were  not  peremptory,  till  it  had  been  re- 
solved by  the  unanimous  consent  of  a  council  of 
war,  where  the  king,  all  the  generals  and  minis- 
ters, were  present,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the 
service  that  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  during  the 
Winter  aeason,  should  comply  with  her  majesty's 
desires,  and  go  for  Italy ;  since  he  might  return 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  if  it  should 
be  necessary.  And  return  Indeed  he  did  before 
the  campaign  opened,  and  brought  along  with 
him  oM  nundrea  thousand  poun£  from  Genoa, 
to  the  f  reftt  comfort  and  support  of  our  troops, 
which  had  neither  money  nor  credit.  But,  on 
his  return,  that  noble  earl  found  the  Lord  Gal- 
way  had  been  near  as  successful  against  him  as 
he  had  been  unsuccessful  against  the  enemy. 
Thence  was  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  recalled  to 
make  room  for  an  unfortunate  general  wh6,  the 
next  year,  saflbnsd  hitaiself  to  be  decoyed  into  that 
fatal  battle  of  Almanza. 

Hie  Earl  of  Peterborow,  on  his  leaving  Va- 
lencia, had  ordered  his  baggage  to  follow  bim  to 
the  camp  at  Guadalaxara ;  and  it  arrived  In  our 
little  camp,  so  far  safe,  in  its  way  to  the  greater 
at  Guadalaxanu  I  think  it  consisted  of  seven 
loaded  waggons;  and  General  Windham  gave 
orders  for  a  small  guard  to  escort  it,  under  which 
tbey  proceeded  on  their  Journey;  but,  about 
eight  leagues  from  Cuenca,  at  a  pretty  town 
cuM  Huette,  t  party  from  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick's army,  with  boughs  in  their  hats,  the  better 
to  appear  what  they  were  not  (for  the  bongh  In 
the  hat  b  the  badge  of  the  English,  as  white 
paper  Is  the  badge  ^  the  French),  came  Into  the 
town,  ciylng  all  the  way,  '*  Vivn  Carlos  Tercero 
Viva  /*'  With  these  acclamations  In  their  mouths 
they  Advanced  up  to  the  very  waggons:  when 
attacking  the  guards,  who  had  too  much  deluded 
themidvea  with  appearances,  they  routed  them, 
and  fanmediatelv  prandered  the  waggons  of  all 
that  was  valuable,  and  then  marched  off. 

Hw  nolae  of  this  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Bari  of  PeCertMyrow  at  Guadalaxara ;  when, 
leavidf  iky  Lord  Oalway^  camp,  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  council  of  war,  with  a  party 
only  of  fottrscore  of  Klllegrew^  drasoons,  he  met 
General  Windham's  Kttle  army  within  a  league 
of  Huette,  theplace  where  hfs  baggage  had  been 
plundered,  lie  earl  had  strOng  motives  of  sus- 
pidofi  that  the  Inhabftantt  had  given  inteHigence 
to  the  enemy;  and,  as  fa  very  natural,  ^ving 
way  to  the  first  dictates  of  resentment,  he  re- 
solved to  have  laid  the  town  in  ashes ;  but  when 


.  he  came  hear  if»  the  clergy  and  magfatrates,  upon 
their  knees  disavowins  the  chai^  and  asserting 
their  innocence,  prevailed  on  the  good  natnre  m 
that  generous  earl,  without  any  great  dlffienltf* 
to  spare  the  town,  at  least  not  to  burn  it. 

We  marched,  however,  into  the  town,  And  that 
night  took  up  our  (|uarters  there ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, under  the  dread  of  our  avenging  oar. 
selves,  on  their  part  took  care  that  we  were  well 
supplied :  but  when  they  were  made  senalble  of 
the  value  of  the  loss  which  the  eari  had  sustained, 
and  that  on  a  moderate  computation  It  amounted 
to  at  least  eight  thousand  pistoles,  they  volunta. 
riiy  presented  themselves  next  morning,  aAd,  of 
their  own  accord,  offered  to  thake  hit  lordship 
full  satisfaction,  and  that,  In  tbei^  oWn  phrase,  tL 
etntado,  in  ready  money.  The  eari  was  not  dta- 
pleased  at  their  offer,  but  generously  made  an. 
swer,  that  he  was  just  come  from  my  Lord  Gal- 
way's  camp  at  Chincdn,  where  he  found  they 
were  In  a  likelihood  of  wanting  bread,  and  as  he 
Imagined  it  might  be  easier  to  them  to  raise  the 
value  in  com  than  in  ready  money,  If  they  would 
send  to  that  value  In  oorn  to  the  Lord  Galwayls 
camp  he  would  be  satiafied.  This  they  with  Joy 
embraced«  and  Immediately  complied  with. 

I  am  apt  to  think  the  last  centurv  (and  I  very 
much  ftkr  the  current  will  be  as  defldent)  can 
hardly  produce  a  parallel  instance  of  generoafty 
and  true  public  aplritedness,  and  the  worid  wrfR 
be  of  my  opbiion  when  I  have  corroboratied  this 
with  another  passage  some  years  after,  llie 
committioners  for  stating  the  d)ebts  due  to  the 
army,  meeting  dally  Ibr  that  purpose  at  their 
house  in  Darby  court  ih  Channel  row,  I  there 
mentioned  to  Mr  Read,  gentleman  to  his  lord- 
ship,  this  very  juit  and  hDnourri>Ib  claim  upon 
the  government  as  monies  advanced  for  the  use 
of  the  army ;  who  told  me  in  a  little  time  after 
that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  his  lordship,  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  have  it  reacted  with  a 
generous  disdain. 

While  we  stayed  at  Hnette,  there  was  a  little 
incident  fn  life  which  gave  me  great  diversion. 
The  eari,  who  had  always  maintained  a  good 
correspondence  with  the  ftf r  sex,  hearing  from 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  place,  that,  on  the  alarm 
of  burning  the  town,  one  of  the  fhiest  ladies  in 
an  Spain  had  taken  refVige  fh  the  nnnncry,  was 
desirous  to  speak  with  her. 

The  nunnery  stood  upon  a  amafl  rishig  hill 
within  the  town,  and  to  obtaltt  the  view  the  earl 
had  presently  in  his  head  this  stratupem;    he 
sends  for  me  as  engineer,  to  have  my  a^'oe  how  i 
to  raise  a  proper  fbrti6cation  upon  that  hill,  out 
of  the  nunnery.     I  waited  upon  his  lordsUp  to  ' 
the  place,  where,  declaring  the  Intent  of  ovr  | 
coming,  and  giving  plaoafbie  reasons  fbr  it,  the 
Info  iodk,  and  immediatoly  the  lady  Abbess  and  ' 
the  fidr  lady  came  out  to  make  intercession  that  | 
his  lordship  would  be  pieased  to  lay  aside  that 
design.     The  divine  oratory  of  the  one  and  the  ' 
beautiful  charms  of  the  other  prevtiled ;  so  his  | 
lordship  left  the  fbrtlftcalllon  to  bo  the  woiIl  oi , 
some  future  generation. 

FVom  Huette  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  marched 
forwards  for  Valencia,  with  only  those  fourscore 
dragoons  which  came  with  him  from  Cfafncon, 
leaving  General  Windham,  pursuing  his  own 
orderv,  to  Join  his  fbrties  to  the  army,  then  mider 
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the  osmmmad  of  the  Lord  GalwajT'  Bat  stop- 
pbof  $X  CfempOio,  m  little  town  in  our  way,  his 
brdbUp  hod  infonnation  of  a  moBt  barbaroHs  Tact 
eonnldtted  thafc  very  HMMtung  by  the  Spaniards, 
it  a  mall  TiHa  about  a  leag«e  distant,  upoo  some 
Eag:lish  soldiers. 

A  captain  of  the  English  Guards,  whose  name 
has  riqpiped  my  memory,  though  I  weli  kaev  the 
nun,  mareliiog  in  order  to  join  the  battalion  of 
the  Gimrds  then  under  the  ooinmaad  of  General 
WnAam,  witfi  lonM  of  his  eoidiers  that  had  beea 
m  the  bospitni,  took  up  \Ai  ^natters  in  that  little 
T^ ;  but  oa  his  marchfog  out  of  it  nest  mora* 
iog  a  ^mt  la  the  back  laM  tliat  oAoer  dead  apon 
die  spot,  and,  as  ft  bad  been  before  oonoerted,  the 
Spofl^ardi  of  the  pflaoe  at  the  same  time  fell  upon 
the  poor  wealL  soldicra,  ktlKng  several,  not  even 
nanng*  theik*  Wives.  TMs  was  but  a  prelude  to 
cbelr  IwriMiftt)',  titetr  savage  erueHy  was  only 
ivhcCted,  not  gtntted.  They  took  the  snrvtvtng 
few,  hurried  and  dk-agged  them  up  a  hill  a  little 
withowt  the  nfta.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there 
was  &  hole,  or  opening,  somewhat  Mke  the  mouth 
of  one  of  our  ooal-pfts ;  dowh  this  they  east  se- 
Teral,  who.  with  hideous  shrieks  and  cfieSk  made 
more  hideous  by  the  edioes  of  the  ehasai«  there 
hut  their  lives. 

This  relatioB  was  thus  made  to  the  Rarl  of 
Peteiboiow  at  Ids  quarters  at  Campilio,  who 
flBmediBttely  gave  orders  for  to  sound  to  horse. 
At  first  we  were  di  surprised,  but  were  soon  sa- 
tisfied that  ft  was  to  revenge,  or  rather  do  jnstiee 
OB,  this  barfaerotts  action. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  villa  we  found  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  but  especially  the  most 
piSty.luMl  withdrawn  themselvesonourapproaeb. 
We  mood,  however,  many  of  the  dead  soldiers' 
dothes;  which  had  been  conveyed  into  the  church 
sod  there  hid.  And  a  strong  accusation  being 
laid  aninst  n  person  banging  to  the  churchy 
and  fml  proof  made  that  he  had  been  shignlaiiy 
ndnstrious  in  the  execution  of  that  horrid 
^ece  of  barbarity  on  the  hill,  frfs  lordship  com* 
aaoded  fahn  to  be  hanged  up  at  the  knookef  of 
the  door. 

After  this  piece  of  military  jnstioe  we  were  led 
op  to  tlie  fiital  pit  or  hole,  down  which  many  liad 
been  caet  headlong.  There  we  found  one  poor 
soldier  alive,  wbo,  upon  his  throwing  in,  had 
catched  fast  hold  of  some  hnpending  bodies,  and 
saved  bimaelf  on  a  little  jutty  wfthin  the  oon- 
ckvity.  On  hearing  us  talk  English  he  cried 
out,  and  ropes  being  let  down,  in  a  Ifttle  time  he 
iras  drawn  up,  when  he  gave  us  an  ample  detail 
of  the  whole  vfllsny.  Among  other  porticulars, 
I  reasemtiev  he  told  me  of  a  very  mirrow  escape 
be  had  in  that  obscure  recess.  A  poor  woman, 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  throwti 
down  idter  hfan,  struggled  and  roared  so  mueh 
that  they  conld  not,  with  all  their  force,  throw 
her  deveriy  into  the  tniddle;  by  whidi  means 
ftXSaf  ntar  the  side,  fn  lier  M  she  almost  l)eat 
himfrom  ins  place  ef  security. 

Opott  the  conclusion  of  this  tragical  relation 
of  the  aoldfer  thus  saved,  liis  lordship  gave  im- 
mefiate  orders  for  the  firing  of  the  villa,  which 
was  executed  with  due  severitv;  after  wMoh, 
kb  lorMiip  marched  iMck  to  his  onarters  at 
GhSMlio,  &om  wtience,  two  days  after,  we  ar- 
rfved  it  vdeiMia ;  where  tiie  first  Hrfng  presented 


to  that  noble  lord  was  all  the  papers  taken  in  the 
plunder  of  his  baggage,  which  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick had  generously  ordered  to  be  returned  with- 
out waste  or  opening. 

It  was  too  manifest,  after  the  carrs  arrival  at 
this  city,  that  the  alteration  in  the  command  of 
the  English  forces,  which  before  was  only  re- 
ceived as  a  rumour,  had  deeper  grounds  for  be- 
lief' than  many  of  his  fnends  in  that  dty  could 
havh  wtslied.  His  lordship  had  gained  the  love 
of  all  by  a  thousand  engaging  condescensions; 
even  liis  gallantries,  being  no  way  prejudicial, 
were  not  oflbnsive ;  and  though  Ms  lordship  did 
bis  utmost  to  conceal  lus  chagrin,  the  sympathy 
of  these  eround  him  made  such  discoveries  upon 
him  as  would  Imve  disappointed  a  double  portion 
of  Ids  caution.  They  had  seen  him  unelated 
vider  successes  that  were  so  near  being  unac- 
countable that,  in  a  country  of  lew  superstition 
than  Spain,  they  might  almost  have  passed  for 
nHraenlous;  they  knew  full  well  that  nothing 
but  that  series  of  successes  had  paved  a  passage 
finr  tiie  generid  that  was  to  supersede  him,  those 
only  having  removed  all  the  difficulties  of  bis 
march  from  Portugal  to  Madrid ;  they  knew  hiro 
the  older  general,  and  therefore,  not  knowing 
that  in  the  court  he  came  from  intrigue  was  too 
often  the  soul  of  merit,  they  could  not  be  amazed 
at  a  change  wiiich  his  lordship  was  unwilling  any 
body  shoidd  perceive  but  himself. 

it  was  upon  this  account  that,  as  formerly,  he 
treated  the  ladies  with  balls,  and  to  pursue  the 
dons  in  their  own  humour,  ordered  a  Tawridore, 
or  bull-feast,  in  Spain  no  sort  of  public  diver- 
siens  are  esteemed  equal  with  this ;  but  the  bulls 
provided  at  Valencia  not  being  of  the  right  breed, 
nor  ever  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  did  not  ac- 
quit themselves  at  all  masterly,  and  consequently 
did  not  give  the  diversion  or  satisfaction  expected'; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  omit  giving  a  description 
of  this  bull-fesFt,  and  detrire  my  reader  to  suspend 
bis  curiosity  till  I  come  to  some  which,  in  the 
Spanish  sense,  were  much  more  ftitertaining, 
tlMt  is,  attended  urith  much  greater  hazards  and 
danger. 

But  though  i  have  sa£d  the  gallantries  of  the 
general  were  esostiy  political,  at  least  very  inof- 
feosive,  yet  there  happened  ahout  this  time  and 
in  this  place  a  friece  of  gallantry  that  gave  the 
eari  a  vast  deal  of  offence  and  vexation,  as  a  mat- 
ter that  hi  Its  cooseeuences  miffht  have  been  Istal 
to  the  interest  of  iCing  Ghanes^  if  not  to  the 
English  nation  in  general :  and  which  I  the  ra- 
ther reUte,  in  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  young 
officers  and  others,  pointing  out  to  them  the  dao. 
ger,  not  to  say  felly,  of  inadvertent  and  precipi- 
tate engagements  under  unruly  passions. 

1  have  said  before  that  Valencia  is  famous  for 
fine  women;  it  indeed  abounds  in  them,  and 
among  those  are  great  numbers  of  courtezans, 
not  inSsrior  in  beauty  to  any.  Nevertheless,  two  of 
our  English  oflElcers,  not  earing  for  the  common 
road,  however  safe,  resolved  to  launch  into  tbe 
deeper  seas,  though  attended  with  much  greater 
danger.  Amours,  the  oommon  tailing  of  that  fair 
city,  was  the  occasion  of  this  accident,  and  two 
nuns  the  objects.  It  is  customary  in  that  coun- 
try for  young  people  in  an  evening  to  resort  to 
tM  grates  of  the  nonneriea,  there  to  divert  them- 
1  selves  and  the  nans  with  a  littlt  pleasant  and 
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inoffeDiive  chit-chat  -,  for  though  I  hftve  heard 
•ome  relate  a  world  of  naoieout  passages  at  such 
coDversationf,  1  must  declare  that  I  never  saw  or 
heard  aoything  tinseemly,  aod  therefore,  when- 
ever 1  have  heard  any  such  from  such  fabulists, 
I  never  so  much  wronged  my  judgment  as  to 
afford  them  credit. 

Our  two  officers  were  very  assiduous  at  the 
grates  of  a  nunnery  in  this  place ;  and  having 
there  pitched  upon  two  nuns,  prosecuted  their 
amours  with  such '  vigour  thi^  in  m  little  time, 
they  had  made  a  very  great  progress  in  their 
affections,  without  in  the  least  considering  the 
dangers  that  must  attend  themselves  and  the 
fair;  they  had  exchanged  vows,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  weaker  vessels  to  endeavour  to  get  out 
to  their  lovers.  To  effect  which,  soon  after,  a 
plot  was  laid ;  the  means,  the  hour,  and  every 
thing  agreed  upon. 

It  is  the  custom  of  that  nunnery,  as  of  many 
others,  for  the  nuns  to  take  their  weekly  courses 
in  keeping  the  keys  of  all  the  doors.  The  two 
love-sick  ladies  giving  notice  to  their  lovers  at 
the  grate  that  one  of  their  turns  was  come,  the 
night  and  hour  was  appointed,  which  the  officers 
punctually  observing,  carried  off  their  prey  with- 
out either  difficulty  or  interruption. 

But  next  morning,  when  the  nuns  were  miss- 
ing, what  an  uproar  was  there  over  all  the  city  I 
The  ladies  were  both  of  quality,  and  therefore 
the  tidings  were  first  carried  to  their  relations. 
They  received  the  news  with  vows  of  utmost 
vengeance ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  that  countiy,  put 
themselves  in  arms  for  tliat  purpose.  There 
needed  no  great  canvassing  for  discovering  who 
were  the  aggressors :  the  officers  had  been  too 
frequent  and  too  public  in  their  addresses,  to 
leave  any  room  for  question.  Accordingly,  tbey 
were  complained  of  and  sought  for ;  but  sensible 
at  last  of  their  past  temerity,  they  endeavoured, 
and,  witti  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  perfected  their 
escape. 

Less  fortunate  were  the  two  fisir  nuns ;  their 
lovers,  in  their  utmost  ex^ncy,  had  forsaken 
them ;  and  they,  poor  creatures,  knew  not  where 
to  fly.  Under  this  sad  dilemma  they  were  taken, 
and,  as  in  like  offences,  condemned  directly  to 
the  punishment  of  immuring.  And  what  greater 
punishment  is  there  on  earth  than  to  be  confined 
between  four  narrow  walls,  only  open  at  the  top, 
and  thence  to  be  half  supported  with  bread  and 
water,  till  the  offenders  graduailv  starve  to 
death  ? 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  though  highly  exas- 
perated at  the  proceedings  of  his  officers,  in  com- 
passion to  the  unhappy  fiiiir,  resolved  to  interpose 
by  all  the  moderate  means  possible.  He  knew  very 
well  that  no  one  thing  could  so  much  prejudice 
the  Spaniard  against  hhn  as  the  countenancing 
such  an  action ;  wherefore  he  inveighed  against 
the  officers  at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  in  favour  of  the  ladies ;  but  all  was  in 
vain.  It  was  urged  against  those  charitable  in- 
tercessions, that  they  had  broke  their  vows ;  and, 
in  that,  had  broke  in  upon  the  laws  of  the  nun- 
nery and  religion ;  the  consequence  of  all  which 
could  be  noUiing  less  than  the  punishment  ap- 
pointed to  be  faiflicted.  And  which  was  the 
hardest  of  all,  the  nearest  of  their  relations  most 
opposed  all  his  generous  mediations ;  and  those 


who,  according  to  the  common  course  of  nature^ 
should  have  thanked  him  ibr  his  endeavours  to 
be  instrumental  in  rescuing  them  from  the  im- 
pendhig  danger,  grew  more  and  more  enraged, 
because  he  opposed  them  in  their  design  of  a  cruel 
revenge. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  th(B  earl  persevered ; 
and,  after  a  deid  of  labour,  first  got  the  penalty 
suspended,  and  soon  after,  by  the  dint  of  a  very 
considerable  sum  .of  money  (a  most  powerful 
argument,  which  prevails  in  every  country), 
saved  the  poor  nuns  from  inmmring;  and  at  last, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  be  got  them  re- 
ceive again  into  the  nunnery.  As  to  the  war- 
like  lovers,  one  of  them  was  the  year  after  »lain 
at  the  battle  of  Almansa ;  the  other  is  yet  Uving, 
being  a  brigadier  in  the  army. 

>Vhile  the  Eari  of  Peterborow  was  here  with 
his  little  army  of  great  heretics,  neither  priests 
nor  people  were  so  open  in- their  superstitious 
fopperies  as  I  at  other  thnes  found  them.  For 
which  reason  I  will  make  bold,  and,  by  an  anti- 
chronism  in  this  place,  a  little  anticipate  some 
observations  that  1  made  some  time  after  the  carl 
left  it ;  and  as  I  have  not  often  committed  such 
a  transgression,  I  hope  it  may  be  the  more  ex- 
cusable now,  and  no  way  blemish  my  Memcir^y 
that  1  break  in  upon  the  series  of  my  Journal. 

Valencia  is  a  handsome  city,  and  a  bishopric; 
aod  is  considerable,  not  only  for  the  pleasantness 
of  its  situation  and  beautiful  ladies,  but  (which 
at  some  certain  times,  and  on  some  occasions,  to 
them  is  more  valuable  than  both  those  put  toge- 
ther) for  being  the  birth-place  of  Saint  Vincent, 
the  patron  of  the  place ;  and  next,  for  its  bcin^ 
the  place  where  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  insti- 
tutor  of  the  Dominican  order,  bad  his  education. 
Here,  in  honour  of  the  last,  is  a  spacious  and  very 
splendid  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  Walkings 
by  which,  I  one  day  observed  over  the  gate  a 
%ure  of  a  man  in  stone,  and  near  it  a  dog,  with 
a  lighted  torch  in  his  mouth.  The  image  I 
rightly  enough  took  to  intend  that  of  the  saint ; 
but  inquiring  of  one  of  the  order  at  the  gate  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  near  it,  he  v<>ry  courte- 
ously asked  me  to  walk  in,  and  then  entertained 
me  with  the  following  relation : 

"  When  the  mother  of  Santo  Domingo,'*  said 
that  religious,  "  was  with  child  of  that  future 
saint,  she  had  a  dream  which  very  much  afBicted 
her.  She  dreamt  that  she  heaxd  a  dog  bark  in 
her  belly,  and  inquiring  (at  what  oracle  is  not 
said)  the  meaning  of  her  dream,  she  was  told, 
*  That  that  child  should  bark  out  the  Gospel,* 
(excuse  the  bareness  of  the  expression,  it  may 
run  better  in  Spanish;  though,  if  1  remember 
right,  Erasmus  gives  it  m  Latin  much  the  same 
turn,)  '  which  should  thence  shine  out  like  that 
lighted  torch.  *  And  this  is  the  reason  that,  wbei^ 
ever  you  see  the  image  of  that  saint,  a  dog  and  a 
lighted  torch  is  in  the  group." 

He  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  there  had 
been  more  popes  and  cardinals  of  that  order  than 
of  any,  if  not  all  the  other.  To  confirm  which, 
he  led  me  into  a  large  gallery,  on  each  side 
whereof  he  showed  me  the  pictures  of  all  the 
popes  and  cardinals  that  had  been  of  that  order  ; 
among  which  I  particulariy  took  notice  of  thatt 
of  Cardinal  Howard,  great  uncle  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Norfolk.    But  after  many  encomiaais  of 
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iMnodetyp  with  which  he  intenpersed  his  dls> 
oomrm^  he  added  one  that  I  least  valued  it  for, 
that  the  sole  care  and  conduct  of  the  loquisitiou 
was  entrusted  with  tbem. 

Finding  ne  attentiTe,  or  not  so  contradictory 
as  fhe  English  humour  generally  is,  he  next 
brought  me  into  a  fair  and  large  doister,  round 
whidx  I  took  several  turns  with  him ;  and^  in- 
deed, the  place  was  too  delicious  to  tire,  under  a 
convorsalion  less  pertinent  or  courteous  than 
thai  he  entertained  me  with.  In  the  middle  of 
the  cloister  was  a  small  but  pretty  and  sweet 
grove  of  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  these  bore 
fruit  ripe  and  green,  and  flowers,  altogether  on 
ooe  tree ;  and  their  irutt  was  so  very  large  and 
beautifui,  and  their  flowers  so  transcendently 
odorifierous,  tliat  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  like 
kind  in  England  could  comparatively  pan  only 
for  beaaty  in  epitome,  or  nature  imitated  in  wax- 
work. Many  flocks  also  of  pretty  little  birds, 
with  their  cheerful  notes,  added  not  a  little  to 
ny  delight.  In  short,  in  life,  I  never  knew  or 
lunid  three  of  my  senses  at  once  so  exquisitely 
gratified. 

Not  Su*  from  this,  Saint  Vincent,  the  patron, 
as  1  said  before,  of  this  city,  has  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  him.  Once  a  year  they  do  him  honour 
in  a  snmptuoos  procession.  Then  are  their  streets 
an  strewed  with  flowers,  and  their  houses  set  off 
■itb  their  riciiest  tapestries ;  every  one  strives 
to  excel  bis  neighbour  in  distinguishing  himself 
by  the  honour  he  pays  to  that  saint ;  and  he  is 
the  best  Catholic,  as  well  as  the  best  citizen,  in 
tbe  eye  of  the  religious,  who  most  exerts  himself 
on  tilts  occasion. 

The  procession  begins  with  a  cavalcade  of  all 
the  friars  of  all  the  conventi  in  and  about  the 
city.  These  walk  two  and  two  with  folded  arms, 
and  eyes  cast  down  to  the  very  ground,  and  with 
the  greatest  outward  appearance  of  humility 
uBagmable ;  nor,  though  the  temptation  from  the 
fine  women  that  filled  their  windows,  or  tlie  rich 
tapestries  that  adorned  the  balconies,  might  be 
alloired  saffident  to  attract,  eould  I  observe  that 
any  one  of  them  all  ever  moved  them  upwards. 

Alter  tlie  IKars  is  borne,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
twenty  men  at  least,  an  image  of  that  saint,  of 
loUd  silver,  laiige  as  -the  life.  It  is  placed  in  a 
great  chair  of  silver  likewise;  tbe  staves  that 
brar  him  np^  and  upon  which  they  bear  him,  being 
of  the  same  metal.  The  whde  is  a  most  costly 
and  cnrioQS  piece  of  workmanships  such  as  my 
eyes  never  before  or  since  beheld. 

The  magistrates  follow  the  image  and  its  sup« 
porters,  dressed  in  their  richest  appard,  which  is 
always  on  this  day,  and  on  this  occasion,  parti* 
cnlariy  sumptuous  and  distinguishing.  Thus  is 
the  hnage,  in  the  greatest  splendour,  borne  and 
aeoompaoied  round  that  fine  city,  and  at  last 
conveyed  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came ;  and 
so  ooadodes  that  annual  ceremony. 

The  Valencians,  as  to  the  exteriors  of  religion, 
are  the  most  devout  of  any  in  Spain,  though  in 
eoauBon  tifo  yon  find  them  amorous,  gallant,  and 
gay,  Uke  other  people ;  yet  on  solemn  occasions 
tlMfe  shines  outright  such  a  spirit  as  proves  them 
Uie  very  ti^ts  of  bigotry ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
ssaertioD,  I  will  now  give  some  account  of  such 
dbiervations  as  I  liad  time  to  make  upon  them 
during  two  Lent  seasons  while  I  resided  there. 


The  week  before  the  Lent  commences,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Carnival  time,  tlie 
whole  city  appears  a  perfect  Bartholomew  fair; 
the  streets  are  crowded,  and  the  houses  empty ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  pass  along  without  some  gam- 
bol or  jack-pudding  trick  offered  to  you.  Ink, 
water,  and  sometimes  ordure,  are  sure  to  be 
hurled  at  your  face  or  dothes ;  and  if  you  appear 
concerned  or  angry,  they  rejoice  at  it,  pleased 
the  more  the  more  they  displease ;  for  all  other 
resentment  is  at  that  time  out  of  season,  though 
at  other  times  few  in  the  world  are  fuller  of  re- 
sentment or  more  captious. 

The  younger  gentry,  or  dons,  to  express  their 
gallantry,  carry  about' them  egg-shdU,  filled  with 
orange  or  other  sweet  water,  which  they  cast  at 
ladies  in  their  coaches,  or  such  other  of  the  fair 
sex  as  they  liappen  to  meet  in  the  streets. 

But,  after  all,  if  you  would  think  them  extra- 
vagant to-day,  as  much  transgressing  the  rules 
of  common  civility,  and  neither  regarding  decency 
to  one  another  nor  the  duty  they  owe  to  Al- 
mighty God  ^  yet  when  Ash- Wednesday  comes, 
you  wUI  imagine  them  more  unaccountable  in  their 
conduct,  being  then  as  much  too  excessive  in  all 
outward  indications  of  humility  and  repentance. 
Here  you  shall  meet  one  bnrcfooted,  with  a 
cross  on  his  shoulder,  a  burden  rather  fit  for 
somewhat  with  four  feet,  and  which  his  poor  two 
are  ready  to  sink  under;  yet  the  vain  wretch  bears 
and  sweats,  and  sweats  and  bears,  in  hope  of 
finding  merit  in  an  ass's  labour. 

Others  you  shall  see  naked  to  their  waists, 
whipping  themselves  with  scoui^es  made  for  the 
purpose,  tOi  the  blood  follows  every  stroke ;  and 
no  man  need  be  at  a  loss  to  follow  them  by  the 
very  tracks  of  gore  thev  shed  in  this  frantic 
perambulation.  Some  who,  from  the  thickness 
of  their  hides  or  other  impediments,  liave  not 
power  by  their  own  scourgings  to  fetch  blood  of 
themselves,  are  followed  by  surgeons  with  their 
lancets,  who,  at  every  turn,  make  use  of  them,  to 
evince  the  extent  of  their  patience  and  zeal  by 
the  smart  of  their  folly.  While  others,  mingling 
amour  with  devotion,  take  particular  care  to  pre- 
sent  themselves  all  macerated  before  the  windows 
of  thdr  mistresses ;  and  even  in  that  condition, 
not  satisfied  with  what  they  have  barbarously 
done  to  themselves,  they  have  thdr  operators  at 
hand,  to  evince  thdr  love  by  the  number  of  their 
gashes  and  wounds ;  imagining  the  more  blood 
they  lose  the  more  love  they  £ow,  and  the  more 
they  shdl  gdn.  These  are  generally  devotees  of 
quality,  though  the  tenet  is  universal,'  that  he  that 
is  most  bloody  is  most  devout 

After  these  street  exercises,  these  ostentatious 
castigations  are  over,  these  self-sacrificers  repair 
to  the  great  church,  the  bloodier  the  better; 
there  they  throw  themselves,  in  a  condition  too 
vile  for  the  eye  of  a  female,  before  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  though  I  defv  all  their  race  of 
fathers,  and  their  infallible  Holy  Father  into  the 
bargain,  to  produce  any  authority  to  fit  it  for 
belief,  that  she  ever  delighted  in  such  sanguinary 
holocausts. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Lent  you  will  see  in 
every  street  some  priest  or  friar,  upon  some  stall 
or  stool,  preaching  up  repentance  to  the  people ; 
and  with  violent  blows  on  his  breast,  crving  aloud, 
'*  3iia  cu^9  mia  wuunma  cu^p0%^  till  he  extract 
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reeiprocal  returns  firom  the  hands  of  hk  aucUtort 
on  their  own  breeats. 

When  Good  Friday  ii  coom  they  entertain  it 
with  the  most  profound  ihow  of  reverence  and 
religion,  both  in  their  streets  and  in  their  churches. 
In  the  last,  particularly,  they  have  contrived 
about  twelve  o*clook  suddenly  to  darken  them,  so 
as  to  render  them  quite  gloomy.  This  they  do 
to  imitate  the  eclipse  of  the  son  which  at  that 
time  happened ;  and  to  signify  the  rending  of  the 
vail  of  the  temple,  you  are  struck  with  a  strange 
artificial  noise  at  the  vtfry  same  instant 

But  when  Easter  day  appears,  you  find  it  in 
all  respects  with  them  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for 
though  abstinence  from  flesh  with  them  who  at 
no  time  eat  much,  is  not  so  great  a  mortification 
as  with  those  of  the  same  persuasion  in  other 
countries  who  eat  much  more,  yet  there  u  a  visi- 
ble satisfaction  darts  out  of  their  eyes,  which 
demonstrates  their  inward  pleasure  in  being  set 
free  from  the  confinement  of  mind  to  the  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  body.  Every  person  you  meet 
now  greets  you  with  a  resurrexit  Jesus,  a  good 
imitation  of  the  primitive  Christians,  were  it  the 
real  effect  of  devotion ;  and  all  sorts  of  the  best 
music  (which  here  indeed  is  the  best  in  all  Spain) 
proclaim  an  auspicious  valediction  to  the  departed 
season  of  superficial  sorrow  and  stupid  supersti- 
tion, fiut  enough  of  this,  I  proceed  to  weightier 
matters. 

While  we  lay  at  Valencia,  under  the  vigilance 
and  care  of  the  indefatigable  earl,  news  was 
brought  that  Alicant  was  besieged  by  General 
Gorge  by  land,  while  a  squadron  nK  men-of-war 
battered  it  from  the  sea ;  from  both  which  the 
besiegers  played  their  parts  so  well,  and  so  warmly 
plied  them  with  then*  eannon,  that  an  indifferent 
practicable  breach  was  made  in  a  little  thne. 

Mahoni  commanded  in  the  place,  being  again 
received  into  favour  ;  and  cleared  as  he  was  of 
those  political  insmuatlons  before  faitimated,  he 
now  seemed  resolved  to  confirm  his  innocence  bv 
a  resolnte  defence ;  however,  perceiving  that  all 
preparations  tended  towards  a  storm,  and  know- 
ing full  well  the  weakness  of  the  town,  he  with- 
drew his  garrison  into  the  castle,  leaving  the  town 
to  the  defence  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

Just  as  that  was  doing,  the  ssilors,  not  much 
skilled  in  sieges,  nor  at  all  times  oapaUe  of  the 
cooUest  consideration,  with  a  resolution  natural 
to  them  .stormed  the  walls  to  the  side  nearest  the 
sea ;  where  not  meeting  with  much  opposition, 
(for  the  people  of  the  town  apprehended  least 
danger  there,)  they  soon  got  into  the  place,  and 
as  soon  as  got  in  began  to  plunder.  This  obliged 
the  people,  for  the  better  security  of  themselves, 
to  open  their  gates,  and  seek  a  reftige  under  one 
enemy  in  opposition  to  the  rage  of  another. 

General  Ciorge  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  town, 
with  a  good  deal  of  seeming  lenity,  put  a  stop  to 
the  ravages  of  the  sailors,  and  Ordered  procla- 
mation to  be  made  throughout  the  place  that  all 
the  inhabitants  shouki  Immediately  bring  in  their 
best  effects  into  the  great  church  for  their  better 
security.  This  was  by  the  mistaken  population 
as  readily  complied  with,  and  neither  friend  nor 
foe  at  all  disputing  the  command,  or  questioning 
the  integrity  of  the  intention,  the  church  was 
presently  crowded  with  riches  of  all  sorts  and  sites; 
yet  after  some  time  remaining  there,  they  were 


all  taken  out  and  dbpoted  of  by  thoee  that  had 
as  little  property  in  them  aa  the  iaUora  tbey  were 
pretendcNd  to  be  preserved  from. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  unnn  the  very  first 
news  of  the  siege,  had  left  valeBcia  and  taken 
shipping  for  Alicant,  where  he  arrived  soon  afker 
the  surrender  of  the  town  and  that  ontoiy  of  the 
goods  of  the  townsmen.  Upon  his  arrival  Ma- 
honi, who  was  blocked  up  in  the  oastle,  and  had 
experienced  his  indefatigable  dfligenoe,  being  in 
want  of  previsions  and  without  much  hope  of  re- 
lief, desired  to  capitulate.  The  earl  granted  him 
honourable  conditions,  upon  which  he  delivered 
up  the  castle,  and  Gorge  was  made  governor. 

Upon  his  lordship's  taking  ship  at  Valencia,  I 
bad  an  opportunity  of  marching  with  those  dra- 
goons which  escorted  him  from  Castile,  who  had 
received  orders  to  march  Into  Morda*  We  quar- 
tered the  first  night  at  Aleira,  a  town  that  the 
river  Segra  almost  surrounds,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  being  made  a  place  of  vast  strength, 
though  now  of  small  importance. 

The  next  night  we  lay  at  Xativa,  a  place  fo^ 
mous  for  its  st^iness  to  Ring  Charles.  Gene- 
ral Basset,  a  Spaniard,  being  governor,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  forces  of  King  Philip,  but  after 
a  noble  redstance  the  enemy  were  heat  off,  and 
the  siege  raised ;  for  which  effort,  it  is  supposed 
that,  on  the  retirement  of  King  Charies  out  of 
this  country,  it  was  deprived  of  its  okl  name 
Xativa,  and  is  now  called  San  Felippo,  though, 
to  this  day,  the  people  thereabouts  much  disallow 
by  their  practice  that  novel  denomination. 

We  marched  next  morning  by  Montesa,  which 
gives  name  to  the  famous  title  of  Rnights  of 
Mootexa.  It  was,  at  the  time  that  Colonel 
D'Guaxa,  an  Irishfoan,  was  governor,  besieged 
by  the  people  of  the  country  in  favour  of  King 
Charles;  but  very  ioeflfbctually,  so  it  never 
changed  its  sovereign.  That  night  we  quartered 
at  Fonte  da  las  Figures,  within  one  league  of  Al- 
manza,  where  that  fatal  and  unfortunate  battle, 
which  I  shall  give  an  account  of  in  its  place,  was 
fought  the  year  after  under  Lord  Galway. 

On  our  fourth  day^  march  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  Villena,  where  the  enemy  had  a  garrison. 
A  party  of  Mahoni's  dragoons  made  a  part  of 
that  garrison,  and  they  were  commanded  by  Ma- 
jor 0*Rolrk,  an  Irish  officer,  who  always  carried 
the  reputation  of  a  good  sokUsr  and  a  brave  gen. 
tleman. 

I  had  all  along  made  it  my  observation  that 
Captain  Matthews,  who  commanded  thoee  dra- 
goons that  I  marched  with,  was  a  person  of  much 
more  courage  than  conduct ;  and  he  used  as  little 
precaution  here,  though  just  marching  under  the 
eye  of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  done  at  ^her  times. 
As  1  was  become  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
I  rode  up  to  him,  and  told  him  the  danger  which, 
in  my  opinion,  attended  our  present  march.     1 
pointed  out  to  him,  just  before  Villena,  a  jotting 
hill,  under  which  we  must  unavoidably  pass ;  at 
the   turning   whereof  I  was  apprehensive  the 
enemy  might  lie,  and  either  by  ambuscade,  or 
otherwise,  surprise  us ;  1  therefore  entreated  wc 
might  either  wait  the  coming  of  our  rear-guard, 
or.  at  least,  march  with  a  little  more  leisure  and 
caution ;  but  he,  taking  little  notice  of  all  I  said, 
kept  on  bis  round  march  ;  seeing  which,  I  pressed 
forward  my  mule,  which  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
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rude  as  tuft  «s  her  legs  could  carry  her,  till  I  had 
t  flft  tha  t^  of  the  hill :  when  I  came  there, 
~  balh  wy  etpectatioD  aod  my  apprehen- 
WKtndt  far  I  ooukl  very  plainly  discern 
tlvae  a^indroot  of  the  enemy  ready  drawn  up, 
aod  waitiitf  tor  u«  at  the  very  winding  of  the 

HereBpuM  I  haiteaed  back  to  the  captain  with 
tho  like  ipee^  and  told  him  the  discovery  I  had 
made,  who,  nevertheless,  kept  oq  his  march,  and 
It  was  with  «  good  deal  of  difficulty,  that  I  at  last 
prsvailed  od  him  to  halt  till  our  rear-guard  of 
twenty  men  had  got  up  to  ui.  But  those  join- 
■Of  tts.  and  a  new  troop  of  Spanish  dragoons, 
who  hod  marched  towanti  us  that  morning,  ap- 
pearii^  in  sight,  our  captain,  as  If  he  was  amud  of 
their  mailing  him  in  his  glory,  at  the  very  turn  of 
the  liiU  rode  in  a  ftxU  gallop.with  sword  in  hand,  up 
to  the  enemy.  They  stood  their  ground  till  w^ 
were  advaneed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them, 
sad  then  in  confusion  endeavoured  to  retire  into 
the  town. 

Tbey  were  oUiged  to  pass  over  a  small  bridge, 
too  nanll  to  admit  of  su<m  a  company  in  so  much 
haste^  their  crowding  upon  which  obstructed  their 
rrtreai,  and  1^  all  Uiat  could  not  get  over  to  the 
mercj  of  our  swords,  wliich  q>ared  none ;  how- 
ever, narrow  as  the  bridge  was,  Captain  Matthews 
van  reaolved  to  venture  over  after  the  enemy ; 
on  doinc  wincli  the  enemy  made  a  halt,  till  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  the  very  priests,  came 
mtt  to  their  relief  with  fire«arms.  On  so  large 
an  appearance  Captain  Matthews  thought  it  not 
adviaabie  to  make  any  farther  advances,  so  driving 
a  very  great  Hock  of  sheep  from  under  the  walls,  he 
coa^ned  bis  march  towards  Elda.  In  this  action 
we  lost  Cfl^t^  Topham  and  three  dragoons. 

I  renember  we  were  not  marched  very  far 
from  the  place  where  this  rencounter  happened, 
wbea  aa  iriah  dragoon  overtook  the  captain  with 
a  dvv  flsessage  from  Major  0*Roirk,  desiring  that 
he  wonki  not  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  him  for 
the  delienee  tlmt  was  made,  since,  could  he  have 
got  the  Spaniards  ^  have  stood  their  ground,  he 
thoukf  liave  given  him  good  reason  for  a  better. 
The  captain  returned  a  complimental  answer, 
ind  ao  marched  on.  This  Major  O'Roirk,  or 
0*Soorfc,  was  the  next  yeas  killed  at  Alkay,  beina^ 
araefa  lam— tnd.  for  be  was  esteeined,  both  for 
his  eovrage  and  conduct,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Irish  oAeers  in  the  Spanish  service.  I  was  like- 
wise iaiwed  that  he  was  desoeaded  from  one  of 
tim  aadeBt  klogs  of  Irelaad ;  the  mother  of  the 
hoaMBable  Colonel  Pagei,  one  of  the  grooms  of 
the  badehamber  to  his  present  nujesty,  was  nearly 
Klaled  to  this  gallant  gentleman. 

Chse  raamrkabla  tmng  1  saw  in  that  action 
whiefa  alfcctcd  and  surprised  me :  a  Scotch  dra? 
gooa^  of  but  a  moderate  size,  with  his  large  bas- 
keC-hihcd  sword,  struck  off  a  Spaniard's  head  at 
one  stroke,  with  tbe  same  ease*  in  appearance,  as 
a  maa  vonkl  do  that  of  a  poppy. 
When  we  came  to  Elda  (a  town  much  in  the 
of  King  Charles,  and  famous  for  its  fine 
and  the  largest  grapes  In  Spain),  the  in- 
received  us  in  a  manner  as  handsome 
as  it  was  pecoliar,  all  standing  at  their  doors  with 
%hled  tonhett  wluch,  considerii^  the  time  we 
salaradb  was  ftr  from  an  aawelcome  or  disagree- 
sUeiight 


The  next  day  several  reqi^ested  tol>e  tbe  mes- 
sengers of  the  action  at  Vniena  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow  at  Alicant ;  but  the  cimtain  returned 
this  aosweir  to  all,  that  in  cons|aeratlon  of  the 
share  that  I  might  justly  daim  in  that  day's 
transactions,  he  could  not  think  of  letting  aqy 
other  person  be  the  bearer.  So,  giving  me  his 
letters  to  the  earl,  X  the  next  day  delivered  them 
to  him  at  Alicant.  At  the  delivery.  Colonel  Kil- 
legrew  (whose  dragoons  they  were)  being  pre- 
sent, he  expressed  a  deal  of  satisfaction  at  the 
account,  and  his  lordship  was  pleased  at  the  same 
time  to  appoint  me  sole  engineer  of  the  castle  of 
Alicant. 

Soon  after  which  that  successful  general  em- 
barked for  Genoa,  according  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  council  of  war  at  Guadalaxara,  on  a  parti- 
cular commission  from  the  Queen  of  England, 
another  from  Charles  Ring  of  Spain,  and  charged 
at  the  same  time  wltli  a  request  of  the  Marquis 
das  Minas,  General  of  the  Portuguese  forces,  to 
negotiate  bills  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  use  of  his  troops.  In  all  which,  though 
be  was  (as  ever)  successful,  yet  may  it  be  said, 
without  a  figure,  that  his  departure,  in  a  good 
measure,  determined  the  success  of  the  conredo- 
rate  forces  in  that  kingdom.  True  it  is,  the  ge- 
neral returned  again  with  the  fortunate  fruits  of 
those  negotiations,  but  never  to  act  in  his  old 
auspicious  sphere ;  and  therefore,  as  I  am  now 
to  take  leave  of  this  fortunate  general,  let  me  do 
it  with  justice,  fn  an  appeal  to  the  world,  of  the, 
not  to  be  paralleled  usage  (in  these  latter  ages  at 
least)  that  he  met  with  for  all  his  services ;  such 
a  vast  variety  of  enterprises,  all  successful,  and 
which  had  set  all  Europe  in  amaze  ;  services  that 
had  given  occasion  to  such  solemn  and  public 
thanksgivings  in  our  churches,  and  which  bad 
received  such  very  remarkable  approbations  both 
of  sovereign  and  parliament,  and  which  had  beeu 
represented  In  so  lively  a  manner  in  a  letter 
wrote  by  the  Kiogof  Spain,  under  his  own  hand, 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  communicated  to 
both  houses  in  the  terms  following : — 

*'  Madam,  ht  Sistsb, 

**  I  should  not  have  been  so  fong  ere  I  did  my- 
self tbe  honour  to  repeat  the  assurances  of  my 
sincere  respects  to  you,  had  |  not  waited  for  the 
good  occasjoo  which  I  now  acquaint  you  wi^h, 
that  the  city  of  Barcelona  is  surrendered  to  me  Dy 
capitulation.  I  doubt  not  but  you  wUI  receive 
this  great  news  with  entire  satisfoction,  as  well 
because  this  happy  success  is  the  effect  of  your 
arms,  always  glorious,  as  from  the  pure  motives 
of  that  bounty  and  maternal  affection  you  have 
for  me,  and  for  everything  which  may  cqntribute 
to  the  advancement  of  my  interest. 

**  I  must  do  this  justice  to  all  the  officers  end 
common  soldiers,  and  particularly  to  my  Lord 
Peterborpw,  that  be  bas  shown  in  this  whole  ex- 
pedition a  constancy,  bravery,  and  conduct, 
worthy  of  the  choice  that  your  Majesty  has 
made  of  him,  and  that  he  ooiud  noways  give  aie 
better  satisfaction  than  he  bas  by  the  great  zeal 
and  application  which  he  has  equally  testified  for 
my  interest,  and  for  the  service  of  my  persoa,  I 
owe  the  same  justice  to  Brig^er  stanhope  fbr 
11  his  great  zeal,  vigilance,  and  very  wise  conduct, 
■  >  which  he  has  given  proofs  of  upoa  aU  ocoMfons  i 
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ai  alio  to  all  3roor  officers  of  the  fleet,  particu- 
larly  to  your  worthy  admiral,  Shovel,  assuring 
your  Mqestv  that  he  lias  assisted  me  in  this  ex- 
pedition with  an  inconceivifble  readiness  and  ap- 
plication, and  that  no  admiral  will  be  ever  better 
able  to  render  me  greater  satliraction  than  he  has 
done.  During  tho  siege  of  Barcelona  some  of 
your  majesty's  ships,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
troops  of  the  country,  have  reduced  the  town  of 
Tarragona,  and  the  officers  are  made  prisoners  of 
war.  The  town  of  Gtrooo  has  been  taken  at  the 
same  time  by  surprise  by  the  troops  of  the  coun- 
try. The  town  of  Lerida  has  submitted,  as  also 
tfaiat  of  Tortosa  upon  the  Ebro ;  so  that  we  have 
taken  all  the  places  of  Catalonia,  except  Roses. 
Some  places  in  Arragon,  near  Sarragosa,  have 
declared  for  me,  and  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of 
Denia  in  Valencia  have  maintained  their  post, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy ;  four  hundred  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  have  entered  into  our  service, 
and  a  great  number  of  their  infiintry  have  de- 
serted. 

'*  This,  madam.  Is  the  state  that  your  arms 
and  the  inclination  of  the  people  have  put  my 
affairs  in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  what 
stops  the  course  of  these  conquests :  it  is  not  the 
season  of  the  year,  nor  the  enemy ;  these  are  no 
obstacles  to  your  troops,  who  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  act  under  the  conduct  that  your  Majesty 
has  appohited  them.  The  taking  of  Barcelona 
with  so  small  a  number  of  troops  is  very  remark, 
able ;  and  what  has  been  done  in  this  siege  is 
almost  without  example,  that  with  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men  of  your  troops,  and  two  hundred' 
.  Miquelets,  we  should  surround  and  invest  a  place 
that  thirty  thousand  French  could  not  block  op. 

"  After  a  mardi  of  thirteen  hours,  the  troops 
climbed  up  the  rocks  and  precipices  to  attack  a 
fortification  stronger  than  the  place,  which  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  has  sent  you  a  plan  of;  two 
generals,  with  the  grenadiers,  attacked  It  sword 
in  hand ;  in  which  action  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
died  gloriously,  after  so  many  brave  actions.  I 
hope  his  brother  and  his  family  will  always  have 
your  Majesty's  protection.  With  eight  hundred 
men  they  forced  the  covered  way,  and  all  the  en- 
trenchments and  works,  one  after  another,  till 
thev  came  to  the  last  work  which  surrounded  it, 
against  five  hundred  men  of  regular  troops  which 
defended  the  place,  and  a  reinforcement  they  had 
received ;  and  three  days  afterwards  we  became 
masters  of  the  phu»B.  We  afterwards  attacked 
the  town  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  We  landed 
again  our  cannon  and  the  other  artillery  with  in- 
conceivable trouble,  and  formed  two  camps,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  three  leagues,  against  a 
garrison  almost  as  numerous  as  our  army,  whose 
cavalry  was  double  the  strength  of  ours.  The 
first  camp  was  so  well  entrenched  that  it  was  de- 
fended by  two  thousand  men  and  the  dragoons, 
whilst  we  attacked  the  town  with  the  rest  of  our 
troops.  The  breach  being  made,  we  prepare^, 
to  make  a  general  assault  with  all  the  army. 
These  are  circumstances,  madam,  which  distin- 
guiUi  this  action,  perhaps,  fh>m  all  others. 

**  Here  has  happened  an  unforeseen  accidenL 
The  cruelty  of  the  pretended  viceroy,  and  the 
report  spreiad  abroad,  that  he  would  take  away 
the  prisoners,  contrary  to  the  capitulation,  pro* 
voked  the  burghers,  and  some  of  the  country 


people  to  take  up  arms  against  the  garrison, 
whilst  they  were  busy  packing  up  their  baggage, 
which  was  to  be  sent  away  the  next  day,  so  that 
everything  tended  to  slaughter ;  but  your  Ma- 
jesty's  troops  entering  into  town,  with  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow,  instead  of  seeking  pillage,  a  prac- 
tice common  upon  such  occasions,  appeased  the 
tumult,  and  have  saved  the  town,  and  even  the 
lives  of  their  enemies,  with  a  discipline  and  gene- 
rosity without  example. 

"  M^at  remains  is,  that  I  return  you  ray  roost 
hearty  thanks  for  sending  so  great  a  fleet  and 
such  good  and  valiant  troops  to  my  assistance. 
After  so  happy  a  beginning*  1  have  thought  it  pro. 
per,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  your  generals 
and  admirals,  to  support,  by  my  presence,  the 
conquests  that  we  have  made ;  and  to  show  my 
subjects,  so  affectionate  to  my  person,  that  I 
cannot  abandon  them.  I  receive  such  succours 
from  your  Majesty,  and  from  your  generous  na. 
tion,  that  I  am  loaded  with  your  Aunties,  and 
am  not  a  little  concerned  to  think  that  the  sup- 
port  of  my  interest  should  cause  so  great  an  ex- 
pense. But,  madam,  I  sacrifice  mr  person,  and 
my  subjects  in  Catalonia,  expose  also  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  upon  the  assurances  they  have  of 
your  Majesty's  generous  protection.  Your  Ma- 
jesty and  your  council  knows  better  than  we  do 
what  is  necASsary  for  our  conservation.  We  shall 
then  expect  your  Majesty's  succours,  with  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  your  bounty  and  wisdom.  A 
further  force  is  necessary ;  we  give  no  small 
diversion  to  France,  and  without  doubt  they  will 
make  their  utmost  efforts  against  me  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  I  am  satisfied  Uiat  the  same  efforta 
will  be  made  by  my  allies  to  defend  roe.  Your 
goodness,  madam,  inclines  you,  and  your  power 
enables  you,  to  support  those  that  the  tyranny  of 
France  would  oppress.  All  that  I  can  Insiouate 
to  your  wisdom,  and  that  of  your  allies,  is,  that 
the  forces  employed  In  this  country  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  the  public  good,  but  will  be  under 
an  obligation  and  necessity  to  act  with  the  utmost 
vigour  against  the  enemy.  I  am,  with  an  invio- 
lable affection,  respect,  and  most  sincere  acknow- 
ledgment, 

"  Madam,  my  sister, 
*'  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

«  CHAaLKS,- 

*'  From  the  oaap  at  Senia,  before  Barcelona, 
the  23nd  of  October,  1705." 

And  yet,  after  all,  was  this  noble  general  not 
only  recalled,  the  command  of  the  fleet  taken 
from  him,  and  that  of  the  army  given  to  my  Lord 
Galway,  without  assignment  of  cause ;  but  all 
manner  of  falsities  were  industriously  spread 
abroad,  not  only  to  diminish,  if  they  coold,  his 
reputation,  but  to  bring  htm  under  accusations 
of  a  malevolent  nature.  I  can  hardly  imagine  it 
necessary  here  to  take  notice,  that  uterward  he 
disproved  all  those  idle  calumnies  and  ill-invented 
rumours ;  or  to  mention  what  compliments  he 
received,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  from  his 
country,  upon  a  full  examination  and  thorough 
canvassing  of  his  actions  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  this  is  too  notorious  to  be  admitted,  that  all 
officers  commg  from  Spkin  were  purposely  inter- 
cepted in  their  way  to  London,  and  craftily  ex- 
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amined  upon  all  the  idle  stories  which  had  passed^ 
teoding  to  lessen  bis  character ;  and  when  any 
oiBcers  had  asserted  the  falsity  of  those  inven- 
tioos  (as  they  aU  did,  except  a  military  sweetner 
or  two),  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  lay- 
iog  anything  amiss  to  the  charge  of  that  general, 
they  were  told  that  they  ought  to  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  speak  advantageously  of  that 
Icisi*s  conduct,  unless  they  were  willing  to  fall 
martyrs  in  bis  cause :  a  tning  scarce  to  be  cre- 
dited even  in,a  popbh  country.  But  Sclpio  was 
aira3>ed,  though,  as  my  author  tlnely  observes, 
by  wretches  only  knoivu  to  posterity  by  that 
btupid  accusation. 

As  a  mournful  valediction,  before  I  enter  upon 
any  new  scene,  the  reader  will  pardon  this  me- 
lancholy expostulation.  How  mortifying  must  it 
Lc  to  an  Englishman,  after  he  has  found  himself 
souced  with  a  relation  of  so  many  surprising  suc- 
cei-scs  of  her  Majesty's  arms,  under  the  Earl  of 
Kterborow ;  successes  that  have  laid  before  our 
e:  ci  pnn-iuces  and  kingdoms  reduced,  and  towns 
and  iortresses  taken  and  relieved;  where  we 
have  seen  a  continued  series  of  happy  events,  the 
fruits  of  conduct  and  vigilance — and  caution  and 
foresight  preventing  dangers  that  were  held  at 
fint  view,  to  be  insurmountable :  to  change  this 
glorious  landscape,  1  say,  for  scenes  every  way 
different,  even  while  our  troops  wcro  as  nnme- 
roujfc  AS  the  enemy,  and  better  provided,  yet 
always  baffled  and  beaten,  and  flying  before  the 
enemy,  till  finally  ruined  in  the  fdtul  battle  of 
Aiinanza ;  how  mortifying  must  this  be  to  any 
lover  of  bis  country  1  But  1  proceed  to  my  me- 
mo:rs. 

Alicant  is  a  town  of  the  greatest  trade  of  any 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  having  a  strong  cas- 
tle, being  sittiated  on  a  high  bill,  winch  commands 
ootn  town  and  harbour.  In  this  place  I  resided 
a  wiiole  year ;  but  it  was  soon  after  my  first  ar- 
riv;il  that  Major  Collier,  (who  was  shot  in  the 
tuck  at  Barcelona,  as  I  have  related  in  the  siege 
of  that  place,)  bearing  of  me,  sought  me  out  at 
my  quarters ;  and  after  a  particular  inquiry  into 
the  success  of  that  difficult  task  he  left  upon  me, 
and  my  answering  his  questions  to  satisfaction,  all 
wbich  be  received  with  evident  pleasure,  he  threw 
down  a  purse  of  pistoles  upon  the  table ;  which  1 
refosiog,  he  told  me,  in  a  most  handsome  man- 
ner. Ids  friendship  was  not  to  be  preserved  but 
by  my  accepting  it. 

Alter  1  had  made  some  very  necessary  repairs, 
I  pursued  the  orders  I  had  received  from  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow,  to  go  upon  the  erecting  a  new 
tttttery  between  the  castle  and  the  town.  This 
was  a  task  attended  with  difficulties,  neither  few 
in  number  nor  small  in  consequence ;  for  it  was 
to  be  raised  upon  a  great  declivity,  which  must 
render  the  work  both  laborious  and  precarious. 
However,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  it  much 
sooner  than  was  expected,  and  it  was  called 
Gorge*s  battery,  from  the  name  of  the  governor 
then  commanding,  who,  out  of  an  uncommon 
profusion  of  generosity,  wetted  that  piece  of  gos- 
lippiog  with  a  distinguishing  bowl  of  punch. 
Brigadier  Bongard,  when  he  saw  this  work  some 
time  after  was  pleased  to  honour  it  with  a  singu- 
lar  admiration  and  approbation,  for  its  complete, 
notwithstanding  its  difficulties. 
This  work,  and  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  then 


in  our  porsessioo,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
brought  the  Lord  Galway  down  to  this  place. 
Carthagena  is  of  so  little  distance  from  Alicant 
that  we  could  easily  hear  the  cannon  playing 
against  and  from  it,  in  our  castle,  where  I  then 
was :  and  I  remember  my  Lord  Galway,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  siege,  sending  to  know  if  I  could 
make  any  useful  observations  as  to  the  success  of 
it ;  I  returned,  that  I  was  of  opinion  the  town 
was  surrendered,  from  the  sudden  cessation  of 
the  cannon,  which,  by  our  news  next  day  from 
the  place,  proved  to  be  fact.  Carthagena  is  a 
small  seaport  town  in  Murcia,  but  has  so  good 
an  harbour,  that  when  the  famous  Admiral  Doria 
was  asked  which  were  the  three  best  havens  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  readily  returned,  June, 
July,  and  Carthogena. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  this  place,  a  detach- 
ment of  foot  was  sent  by  the  governor,  with 
some  dragoons,  to  Elsha,  but  it  being  a  place  of 
very  little  strength,  they  were  soon  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

The  siege  of  Carthagena  being  over,  the  Lord 
Galway  returned  to  his  camp;  and  the  Lord 
Duncannon  dying  in  Alicant,  the  first  guns  that 
were  fired  from  Gorge's  battery,  were  the  minute 
guns  for  his  funeral.  His  regiment  had  been 
given  to  the  Lord  Montandre,  who  lost  it  before 
he  had  possession,  by  an  action  as  odd  as  it  was 
scandalous. 

That  regiment  had  received  orders  to  march 
to  the  Lord  Galway*s  camp,  under  the  command 
of  their  Lieutenant«0)lonel  Bateman,  a  person 
before  reputed  a  good  officer,  though  his  conduct 
here  gave  people,  not  invidious,  too  much  reason 
to  call  it  in  question.  On  his  march,  he  was  so 
very  careless  and  negligent,  though  he  knew  him- 
self io  a  country 'surrounded  with  enemies,  and 
that  he  was  to  march  through  a  wood,  where 
they  every  day  made  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers,  that  his  soldiers  marched  with  their 
muskets  slung  at  their  backs,  and  went  one  after 
another,  as  necessity  had  forced  us  to  do  in  Scot- 
land, himself  at  the  head  of  them,  in  his  chaise, 
riding  a  considerable  way  before. 

It  happened  there  was  a  captain  with  three- 
score dragoons,  detached  from  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick's army,  with  a'  design  to  intercept  some 
cash  that  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Gal. 
way's  army  from  Alicant.  This  detachment, 
missing  of  that  intended  prize,  was  returning 
very  disconsolately,  re  utfecia,  when  their  captain 
observing  that  careless  and  disorderly  march  of 
the  English,  resolved  boldly  enough  to  attack 
them  in  the  wood.'  To  that  purpose,  he  secreted 
his  little  party  behind  a  great  bam,  and  so  soon 
as  they  were  half  passed  by  he  falls  upon  them 
in  theo«ntre,  with  his  dragoons,  cutting  and  slash- 
ing at  such  a  violent  rate  that  he  soon  dispersed 
the  whole  regiment,  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  spot.  The  three  colours  were 
taken,  and  the  gallant  lieutenant- colonel  taken 
out  of  his  chaise  and  carried  away  prisoner,  with 
many  others;  only  one  officer,  who  was  an  ensign, 
and  so  bold  as  to  do  his  duty,  was  killed. 

The  lieutenant  who  commanded  tho  grenadiers 
received  the  alarm  time  enough  to  draw  his  men 
into  a  house  in  their  way,  where  he  bravely  de- 
fended himself  for  a  long  time,  but  being  killed, 
the  rest  iihmediately  surrendered.     The  account 
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<Kf  thU  «ctton  I  had  from  the  comnuinder  of  the 
eiieB^*s  party  bhnself,  tomo  time  alter  while  I 
was  a  prisoner :  and  Captain  Mohoni,  who  was 
present  when  the  news  was  brought^  that  a  few 
Spanish  dragoons  had  defeated  an  English  regi- 
ments which  was  this  under  Bateman,  protested 
to  me  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  turned  pale  at 
the  relation ;  and  when  they  offered  to  briog  the 
colours  before  him*  be  would  not  so  much  as  see 
them.  A  little  before  the  Duke  went  to  supper 
Bateman  himself  was  brought  to  him,  but  the 
Duke  turned  away  from  him  without  any  further 
notice  than  coldly  saymgt  **  That  he  thought  he 
was  very  strangely  taken.**  The  wags  of  the 
army  made  a  thorough  jest  of  him,  and  said  his 
military  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  his  economy, 
having,  two  days  before  his  march,  sent  his  young 
handMme  wife  into  England,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  chaplain  of  the  rogiment 

April  15,  in  the  year  1707,  being  Easter  Moo- 
day,  we  had  in  the  morning  a  flying  report  in  AU- 
cant,  that  there  had  been  the  day  before  a  battle 
at  Almanza,  between  the  army  uoder  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  that  of  the 
English,  under  Lord  Galway,  in  which  the  latter 
had  suffered  an  entire  defeat.  We  at  first  gave 
no  great  credit  to  it,  but,  alas»  we  were  too  soon 
woefully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  by  numbers 
that  came  flying  to  us  from  the  conquering  enemy. 
Then,  indeed,  we  were  satisfied  of  truths  too 
difficult  before  to  be  credited.  But  as  1  was  not 
present  in  that  calamitous  battle  I  shall  relate  it, 
as  I  received  it  from  an  officer  then  in  the  duke's 
army. 

To  briog  the  Lord  Galway  to  a  battle  in  a 
place  most  commodious  for  his  purpose,  the  duke 
made  use  of  this  stratagem:  he  ordered  two 
Irishmen,  both  officers,  to  make  their  way  over 
to  the  enemy  as  deserters,  putting  this  story  io 
their  mouths,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleaos  was  in 
full  march  to  join  the  Duke  of  Berwick  with 
twelve  thousand  men;  that  this  would  be  done 
in  two  days,  and  that  then  they  would  find  out 
the  Lord  Galway  and  force  him  to  fight»  wherever 
they  found  him. 

Lord  Galway,  who,  at  this  time,  lay  before 
Villeaa,  receiving  this  bitelUgence  from  those 
well- instructed  deserters,  immediately  raised  the 
siege,  with  a  resolution  by  a  hasty  march  to  force 
the  enemy  to  battle,  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  be  able  to  jom  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
To  effect  this,  after  a  hard  march  of  three  long 
Spanish  leagues  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  ho  ap- 
pears a  little  after  noon  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
with  his  fat^ued  forces.  Glad  and  rejoiced  at 
the  sight*  for  he  found  his  plot  had  taken,  Ber- 
wick,  the  better  to  receive  him,  draws  up  his 
army  in  a  half  moon,  pUcing  at  a  pretty  good 
advance  three  regiments  to  make  up  the  centre, 
with  express  orders,  nevertheless,  to  retreat  at 
the  very  first  charge ;  all  which  was  punctually 
observed,  and  had  its  desired  effect,  for  the  three 
regiments,  at  the  first  attack,  gave  way,  and 
seemingly  fled  towards  their  camp  ;  the  English, 
after  their  customary  manner,  pursued  them  with 
shouts  and  ho  lowings.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  perceived  his  trap  had  taken,  he  ordered 
his  right  and  eft  wings  to  close,  by  which  means 
he  at  once  ctt  off  from  the  rest  of  their  army 
all  those  who  had  so  eagerly  pursued  the  imagi- 


nary runaways.  Iq  short,  the  rout  was  total,  and 
the  most  fatal  blow  that  ever  the  English  received 
during  the  whole  war  with  Spain.  Nor,  as  it  is 
thought,  with  a  great  probability  of  reason,  had 
those  troops  that  made  thefr  retreat  to  the  top 
of  the  hills,  under  Mcjor- General  Sbrimpton, 
met  with  any  better  fate  than  thote  on  the  plain 
had  the  Spaniards  had  any  other  general  in  the 
command  than  the  Duke  of  Berwkk,  whose  na- 
tive sympathy  gave  a  check  to  the  ardour  of  a 
victorious  enemy.  And  this  was  the  sense  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves  after  the  battle,  verifying 
herein  that  noble  maxim,  *'  that  victory  to  gene- 
rous minds  is  only  an  inducement  to  modera- 
tion." 

The  day  after  this  fatal  battle*  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  Spanish  piece  of  wit,  "  that  the  Eng- 
glish  general  had  routed  the  FVench,"  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  did  arrive,  indeed*  in  the  camp,  but 
with  an  army  of  only  fourteen  attendants. 

The  fotal  effects  of  this  battle  were  soon  made 
visible,  and  to  none  more  than  those  in  AlicanU 
The  enemy  grew  every  day  more  and  more 
troublesome,  visiting  us  in  parties  more  boldly 
than  before,  and  often  hovering  about  us  so  very 
near  that  with  our  cannon  we  could  hardly  teach 
them  to  keep  a  proper  distance.  Gorge,  the 
Governor  of  Alicant,  being  recalled  into  England, 
Migor  General  Richards  was  by  King  Charles 
appointed  governor  in  his  place.  He  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  very  much  beloved  by  the 
natives  on  that  account ;  though,  to  give  him  his 
due,  he  behaved  himself  extreme^  well  io  all 
other  respects.  It  was  in  his  time  that  a  design 
was  laid  of  surprising  Guardamere,  a  small  sea- 
port town  in  Murcia;  but  the  military  bishop 
(for  he  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  excellent  tarn 
MarU,  ^uam  Mercurio),  among  his  many  other 
exploits,  by  a  timely  expedition,  prevented  that. 

Governor  Richards,  my  post  being  always  in 
the  castle,  had  sent  to  desire  me  to  give  notice 
whenever  I  saw  any  parties  of  the  enemy  mov- 
log.  Pursuant  to  this  order,  discovering,  ooe 
morninff,  a  considerable  body  of  horse  towards 
EUha,  1  went  down  mto  the  town  and  told  tiie 

governor  what  I  had  seen ;  and  without  any  delay 
e  gave  his  orders  that  a  captain,  with  three 
score  men,  should  attend  me  to  an  old  bouse 
about  a  mile  distance.  As  soon  as  we  had  got 
into  it  i  set  about  barricading  all  the  open  places 
aod  avenues,  and  put  my  men  iu  a  posture  ready 
to  receive  an  enemy  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  ; 
upon  which  the  captain,  as  a  feint,  ordered  a  few 
of  bis  men  to  show  themselves  on  a  rising  ground 
just  before  the  house.  But  we  had  like  to  have 
caught  a  Tartar;  for,  thoi^gh  the  enemy  took 
the  traip  I  had  laid,  and,  on  sight  of  our  small 
body  on  the  hill,  sent  a  party  from  their  greater 
body  to  intercept  them  before  they  could  reach 
the  town,  yet  the  sequel  proved  we  had  mistaken 
their  number,  and  it  soon  appeared  to  be  much 
greater  than  we  at  first  imagined.  However,  our 
out-scouts,  as  I  may  call  them,  got  safe  into  the 
house,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  party,  we 
let  fly  a  full  volley,  which  laid  dead  on  the  spot 
three  men  and  one  horse.  Hereupon  the  whole 
body  made  up  to  the  house,  but  stood  aloof  upon 
the  hill  without  reach  of  our  shot.  We  soon  saw 
our  danger  from  the  number  of  the  enemy  s  and 
well  for  us  it  was  that  the  watchful  governor  had 
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tikcB  Boliee  of  it  ••  well  as  we  in  th«  hovie;  for, 
obscning  qs  tiirroiiiidecl  with  the  enemy,  and  by 
a  power  ee  imch  lupeiior,  he  narched  hinuel^ 
with  a  good  part  of  the  garriioa,  to  our  relief. 
The  caemy  stood  a  little  time  as  if  they  would 
teoeive  them ;  hot  opoo  seoond  thoughts  they  re- 
tiredv  and,  to  our  no  little  joy,  left  us  at  liberty 
to  eoaae  out  of  the  house  and  join  the  garrison. 

Scaroo  a  day  passed  but  we  had  some  visits  of 
the  like  kind,  attended  sometimes  with  rencoun- 
ters of  the  like  nature^  insomuch  that  there  was 
hardly  any  stirring  out  in  safiety  for  small  partiei^ 
though  never  so  little  a  way.  There  was  within 
« tttUe  mile  of  the  town  an  old  yinevard,  envi- 
roned with  a  loose  stone  wall :  an  omcer  and  I 
made  an  agreement  to  ride  thither  for  an  airing. 
We  did  so,  and  after  a  little  riding  it  came  into 
my  head  to  pnt  a  fright  upon  the  officer ;  and 
rery  lucky  for  us  both  was  that  unlucky  thought 
of  mine.  Plretending  to  see  a  party  of  the  enemy 
make  up  to  us,  I  gave  him  the  alarm,  set  spurs 
to  my  hoTse,  and  rmie  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry 
me.  The  officer  no  way  bated  of  his  speed ;  and 
we  had  scarce  got  out  of  the  viueyanl  but  my 
jest  proved  earnest,  twelve  of  the  enemy's  horse 
punning  ns  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town.  Nor 
could  1  ever  after  prevail  upon  my  fellow- tra« 
vdier  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  escape  to  mer- 
riment more  than  speed. 

Soon  after  my  charge  as  to  the  fortifications 
was  pretty  well  over  1  obtained  leave  of  the  go-^ 
vemor  to  be  absent  for  a  fortnight  upon  some 
alTttrs  of  my  own  at  Valencia.     On  my  return 
torn  whence,  at  a  town  called  Venissa,  I  met  two 
oAoers  of  an  English  regiment  going  to  the  place 
from  whence  1  last  came.    They  told  me,  after 
eommon  eongratulations,  that  they  had  left  Ma- 
jor Boyd  at  a  little  place  called  Capel  hiring  an- 
other mnle,  that  he  rode  on  thither  having  tired 
and  failed  him,  desiring,  withal,  that  if  I  met  Mm 
I  wottld  let  him  know  that  they  would  stay  Ibr 
hfan  at  ^hat  place.     I  had  another  gentleman  in 
my  compnny,  and  we  had  travelled  on  not  above 
a  bagne  farther,  whence,  at  a  little  distance,  we 
were  both  surprised  with  a  sight  that  seemed  to 
have  set  all  art  at  defiance,  and  was  too  odd  for 
anything  in  nature.     It  appeared  alt  in  red,  and 
to  move,  but  so  very  slowly  that  if  we  had  not 
made  more  way  to  that  than  It  did  to  us  we 
should  have  made  it  a  day's  journey  before  we 
met  it.     My  companion  could  as  little  tell  what 
to  make  el  it  as  1  -,  and  faideed,  the  nearer  it  came 
the  more  monstrous  it  seemed,  having  nothing  of 
the  tokens  of  man,  either  walking,  riding,  or  in 
any  posture  whatever.     At  hut,  coming  up  with 
this  strange  figure  of  a  efeature  (ibr  now  we 
§0JMoA  it  was  certainly  such),  what,  or  rather  who, 
should  it  prove  to  be  hut  Major  Boyd !    He  was 
a  person  of  himself  far  from  one  of  the  least  pro- 

Ertion )  and,  mounted  on  a  poor  little  ass,  with  all 
I  warlike  accoutrements  upon  it,  you  will  allow 
must  make  a  figure  almost  as  odd  as  one  of  the 
eld  Centaurs.  The  morocco  saddle  that  covered 
the  ass  was  of  burthen  enough  for  the  beast 
witheni  its  master,  and  the  additional  holsters 
and  pistols  mode  it  much  more  weighty.  Never- 
thdem,  a  curb  bridle  of  the  largest  sixe  covered 
his  little  head,  and  a  long  red  cloak,  hanging 
down  to  the  ground,  covered  jack -boots,  ass, 
Barter,  and  aiL     In  short,  my  companion  and  I, 


after  we  could  specifically  declare  it  to  he  a  maOt 
agreed  wo  never  saw  a  figure  so  comical  in  all 
our  Hvea  Wlien  we  had  merrily  greeted  our 
major  (ibr  a  cynic  oould  not  have  ibi^om  laugh- 
ter), he  exoused  aH  as  well  as  he  oould  by  sayiBg 
he  oould  get  no  other  beast.  After  which,  deli- 
vering our  message  and  condoling  with  him  for 
his  present  monntingt  and  wishing  him  better  at 
his  next  quarters,  he  settled  into  his  old  pace, 
and  we  into  ours,  and  parted. 

We  lay  tlwt  n%ht  at  Altea,  famous  ibr  its  bay 
for  ships  to  water  at.  It  stands  on  a  high  hill, 
and  is  adorned,  not  defended,  with  an  old  fort 

Thence  we  came  to  Alicant,  where  having  now 
been  a  whole  year,  and  having  effected  what  was 
held  necessary*  1  once  miore  prevailed  upon  the 
governor  to  permit  me  to  take  another  journey, 
rhe  irord  Galway  lay  at  Tarraga,  while  Lerida 
lay  under  the  ^iege  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
having  some  grounds  of  eipectation  given  me 
while  ne  was  at  Alicant,  I  resolved  at  least  to 
demonstrate  I  was  stiU  living.  The  governor 
favoured  me  with  letters,  not  at  all  to  my  disad- 
vantage ;  so,  taking  ship  for  Baroelona,  just  at 
oar  putting  into  the  harbour  I  met  with  the 
English  fleet,  on  its  return  from  the  expedition 
to  Toulon  under  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovel. 

I  stayed  but  very  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and 
then  proceeded  on  my  intended  journey  to  Tar- 
raga; arriving  at  which  place,  1  delivered  my 
packet  to  the  Lord  Galway,  who  received  me 
with  very  great  civility,  and,  to  double  it,  ac- 
quainted me  at  the  same  time  that  the  Governor 
of  Alicant  had  wrote  very  much  in  my  favour : 
but,  though  it  was  a  known  part  of  that  noble 
lord's  character  that  the  first  impression  was 
generally  strongest,  I  had  reason  soon  after  to 
close  with  another  saying,  equally  true,  *'  that 
general  rules  always  admit  of  some  exception.*' 
While  I  was  here  we  had  news  of  the  taking  of 
the  town  of  Lerida,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  (brother 
to  that  brave  prince  who  lost  his  life  before  Mon- 
jouick)  retiring  into  the  castle  with  the  garrison, 
which  he  bravely  defended  a  long  time  Aer, 

While  I  was  thus  attending  my  Lord  Gdway 
at  Tarraga,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  had  a  design  to  lay  siege  to  Denia,  where- 
upon he  gave  me  orders  to  rcpsur  there  as  engi- 
neer. After  I  had  received  my  orders  and  taken 
leave  of  his  lordship,  I  set  out,  resolving,  since  it 
was  left  to  my  choice,  to  go  by  way  of  Barcelona, 
and  there  take  shipping  for  the  place  of  my  sta- 
tion, by  which  I  proposed  to  save  more  time  than 
would  allow  me  a  full  opportunity  of  visiting 
Montserat,  a  place  I  had  heard  much  talk  of, 
which  had  filled  me  vnth  a  longing  desire  to  see 
it.  To  say  the  truth,  I  had  been  told  such  ex- 
travagant things  of  the  place  that  I  could  hardly 
impute  more  than  one  half  of  it  to  anything  but 
SpiEuiish  rhodomontadoes,  the  vice  of  extravagant 
exaggeration  being  too  natural  to  that  nation. 

Montserat  is  a  rising  lofty  hill,  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  spacious  plain  in  the  principality  of 
Catalonia,  about  seven  leagues  distant  from  Bar- 
celona to  the  westward,  somewhat  inclining  to 
the  north.  At  the  very  first  sight  its  oddness  of 
figure  promises  something  extraordinary;  and 
even  at  that  distance  the  prospect  makes  some- 
what of  a  grand  appearance,  hundreds  of  aspir- 
ing pyramids  presenting  themselves  all  at  once 
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to  the  eye,  look,  if  I  may  be  allowed  lo  to  speak, 
Uke  a  little  petrified  forest,  or,  ralber,  like  the 
awful  ruins  of  some  capacioas  structure,  the 
labour  of  venerable  antiquity.  The  nearer  you 
approach  the  more  it  affects ;  but  till  you  are 
very  near  you  can  hardly  form  in  your  mind  any- 
thing like  what  you  find  it  when  you  come  close 
to  it.  Till  just  upon  it  you  would  imagine  it  a 
perfect  hiil  of  steeples,  but  so  intermingled  with 
trees  of  piagnitude,  as  well  as  beauty,  that  your 
imagination  can  never  be  tired  or  your  curiosity 
surfeited.  Such  I  found  it  on  my  approach ;  yet 
nnuch  less  than  what  1  found  it  was  so  soon  as  I 
entered  upon  the  very  premises. 

Now  that  stupendous  duster  of '  pyramids 
affected  me  in  a  manner  different  to  all  before, 
and  I  found  it  so  finely  grooped  with  verdant 
groves,  and  here  and  there  interspersed  with  as- 
piring but  solitary  trees,  that  it  no  way  lessened 
my  admiration  while  it  increased  my  delight. 
The?©  trees,  which  I  call  solitar}',  as  standing 
single,  in  opposition  to  the  numerous  groves, 
which  are  close  and  thick  (as  I  observed  when  I 
ascended  to  take  a  view  of  the  several  cells)  rise 
generally  out  of  the  very  clifts  of  the  main  rock, 
with  nothing  to  appearance  but  a  soil  or  bed  of 
stone  for  their  nurture.  But  though  some  few 
naturalists  may  assert  that  the  nitre  in  the  stone 
may  afford  a  due  proportion  of  nourishment  to 
trees  and  vegetables,  these,  in  my  opinion,  were 
all  too  beautiful,  their  bark,  leaf,  and  flowers, 
carried  too  fair  a  face  of  health  to  allow  them 
even  to  be  the  foster-children  of  rock  and  stone 
only. 

Uponihis  hill,  or  if  you  please,  grove  of  rocks, 
are  thirteen  hermits*  cells,  the  last  of  which  lies 
near  the  very  summit.  You  gradually  advance 
to  every  one,  from  bottom  to  top,  by  a  winding 
ascent ;  which  to  do  would  otherwise  be  impos- 
sible, by  reason  of  their  steepness ;  but  though 
there  U  a  winding  ascent  to  every  cell,  as  I  have 
s»id,  I  would  yet  set  at  defiance,  the  most  ob- 
servant,  if  a  stranger,  to  find  it  feasible  to  visit 
them  in  order,  if  not  precaiitioned  to  follow  the 
poor  borigo,  or  old  iiss,  that,  with  panniers  hang- 
ing on  each  side  of  him,  mounts  regularly,  and 
daily,  up  to  every  particular  cell.  The  manner 
is  as  follows : 

In  the  panniers  there  are  thirteen  partitions ; 
one  for  every  cell.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the 
servant  having  placed  the  panniers  on  his  back, 
the  ass,  of  himself,  goes  to  the  door  of  the  con. 
vent  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill,  where  every 
partition  is  supplied  with  their  several  allowances 
of  victuals  and  wine.  Which,  as  soon  as  he  has 
received,  without  any  further  attendance,  or  any 
guide,  he  mounts  and  takes  the  cells  gradually, 
in  their  due  course,  till  he  reaches  the  very 
uppermost.  Where,  having  discharged  his  duty, 
he  descends  the  same  way,  lighter  by  the  load  he 
carried  up.  This  the  poor  stupid  drudge  fails 
not  to  do,  day  and  night,  at  the  sUted  hours. 

Two  gentlemen,  who  had  joined  mo  on  the 
road,  alike  led  by  curiosity,  seemed  alike  de- 
lighted,  that  the  end  of  it  was  so  well  answered. 
I  could  easily  discover  in  their  countenances  a  sa- 
tisfaction,  which,  if  it  did  not  give  a  sanction  to 
mv  own,  much  confirmed  it,  whUe  they  seemed  to 
allow  with  me  that  these  reverend  solitaries  were 


truly  happy  men :  I  then  thought  them  such ; 
and  a  thousand  times  since  reflecting  within  my- 
self,  have  wished,  bating  their  errors,  and  lesser 
auperatitions,  myself  as  happily  stationed:  Ibr 
what  can  there  be  wanting  to  a  happy  life,  where 
all  things  necessary  are  provided  without  care? 
Where  the  days,  without  anxiety  or  troubles, 
may  be  gratefully  passed  away,  with  un  innocent 
variety  of  diverting  and  pleasing  objects,  and 
where  their  sleeps  and  slumbers  are  never  inter- 
rupted with  anything  more  offensive  than  mur- 
muring springs,  natural  cascades,  or  the  various 
aongs  of  the  pretty  feathered  quiristers  ? 

But  their  courtesy  to  strangers  is  no  less  en- 
gaging than  their  solitude.  A  recluse  life,  for 
the  fruits  of  it,  generally  speaking,  produces 
moroseness ;  pharisoical  pride  too  often  sours  the 
temper ;  and  a  mistaken  opinion  of  their  oivn 
merit  too  naturally  leads  such  men  into  a  con- 
tempt of  others:  but,  on  the  contrary,  these 
good  men  (for  I  must  call  them  as  I  thought 
them)  seem  to  me  the  very  emblems  of  inoo- 
cence ;  so  ready  to  oblige  others,  that  at  the 
same  instant  they  seemed  laying  obligations  upon 
themselves.  This  is  self-evident,  in  that  alTabi- 
lity  and  complaisance  they  use  in  showings  the 
rarities  of  their  several  cells ;  where,  for  fear 
you  should  slip  anything  worthy  of  observation, 
they  endeavour  to  instil  in  you  as  quick  a  pro> 
pensity  of  asking,  as  you  find  in  them  a  prompt 
alacrity  in  answering,  such  questions  of  curiosity 
as  their  own  have  inspired. 

In  particular,  I  remember  one  of  those  re- 
verend old  men,  when  we  were  taking  leave  at 
the  door  of  his  cell,  to  which,  out  of  his  great 
civility,  he  accompanied  us,  finding  by  the  air  of 
our  faces,  as  well  as  our  expressions,  that  we 
thought  ourselves  pleasingly  entertained ;  to 
divert  us  afresh,  advanced  a  few  paces  from  the 
door,  when,  giving  a  whistle  with  his  mouth,  a 
surprising  flock  of  pretty  little  birds,  varieprated, 
and  of  different  colours,  immediately  flocked 
around  him.  liere  you  should  sec  some  alighting 
upon  his  shoulders,  some  on  his  awful  beard ; 
others  took  refuge  on  his  snow-like  head,  and 
many  feeding,  and  more  endeavouring  to  feed, 
out  of  his  mouth;  each  appearing  emulous,  and 
under  an  innocent  contention,  how  best  to  express 
their  love  and  respect  to  their  no  less  pleased 
master. 

Nor  did  the  other  cells  labour  under  any  defi- 
ciency of  variety ;  every  one  boasting  in  some 
particular  that  might  distmguish  it  in  something 
equally  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Neverthe- 
less crystal  springs  spouting  from  the  solid  rocks 
were,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  common  to 
them  all ;  and,  in  most  of  them,  they  had  little 
brass  cocks,  out  of  which,  when  turned,  issued 
the  most  cool  and  crystalline  flows  of  excellent 
pure  water ;  and  yet  what  more  affected  me,  and 
which  1  found  near  more  cells  than  one,  was  the 
natural  cascades  of  the  same  transparent  elc- 
ment;  these  falling  from  one  rock  to  another, 
in  that  warm  or  rather  hot  climate,  gave  not 
more  delightful  astonishment  to  the  eye  than 
they  afforded  grateful  refreshment  to  the  whole 
man.  The  streams  falling  from  these,  soften, 
from  a  rougher  tumultuous  noise,  into  such 
affecting  murmurs,  by  distance,  the  hitervention 
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of  gmres  or  ncigfabooriDg  rocks,  that  it  were  im- 
po»iU«  to  Me  or  hear  them  and  not  be  chormed. 

Neither  arc  those  groves  grateful  only  in  a 
beiutifol  Terdare ;  nature  renders  them  other- 
vise  delightful  in  loading  them  with  dusters  of 
berries  of  a  perfect  scarlet  colour,  which,  by  a 
beuitifal  intermixture,  strike  the  eye  with  addi* 
tioaal  delight.  In  short,  it  might  nonplus  a  per- 
«oo  of  the  nicest  taste  to  distinguish  or  deter* 
nine  whether  the  neatness  of  their  cells  within, 
or  the  beaoteoQs  varieties  without,  most  exhaust 
bu  admiration.  Nor  is  the  whole,  in  my  opiniod, 
a  little  advantaged  by  the  frequent  view  of  some 
rf  those  pyramidical  pillars,  which  seem,  as  weary 
of  their  own  weight,  to  recline  and  seek  support 
fnm  others  In  the  neighbourhood. 

MTben  I  mentioned  the  outside  beauties  of  their 
cflls,  1  must  l>e  thought  to  have  forgot  to  parti- 
colartze  the  glorious  prospects  presented  to  your 
eye  from  every  one  of  them,  but  especially  from 
thai  nearest  the  summit.  A  prospect,  by  reason 
of  the  purity  of  the  air,  so  extensive,  and  so  very 
entertaining,  that  to  dilate  upon  it  properly  to 
one  that  neveV  saw  it,  would  baffle  credit,  and 
oatnrally  to  depaiot  it  would  confound  inventioD. 
I  therefore  shaJl  only  say,  that  on  the  Meditcrra^ 
nean  side,  after  an  agreeable  interval  of  some  fair 
eAgoes,  it  will  set  at  defiance  the  strongest  op. 
a^ ;  and  although  Barcelona  bounds  it  on  the 
and,  the  eyes  are  feasted  with  the  delights  of 
Qch  an  intervening  champaign  (where  beauteous 
citnre  does  not  only  smile  but  riot),  that  the 
sense  must  be  very  temperate  or  very  weak  that 
can  be  soon  or  easily  satbBed. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  all  their  refresh* 
ing  springs,  their  grateiVil  groves,  and  solitary 
ohades  ui^er  single  tress,  whose  clusters  proved 
that  evea  rocks  were  grown  fruitful ;  and  having 
ran  over  ail  the  variety  of  pleasures  in  their  seve- 
ral pretty  eells,  decently  set  off  with  gardens 
ronnd  them,  equally  fragrant  and  beautiful,  we 
were  brooght  down  again  to  the  convent,  which, 
though  on  a  soBall  ascent,  lies  very  near  the  foot 
9i  this  terrestrial  paradise,  there  to  take  a  survey 
<tf  their  arngBptuous  hall,  much  more  sumptuous 
chapel  and  its  adjoining  repository,  and  feast  our 
eyes  with  wonders  of  a  different  nature,  and  yet 
as  entertaining  as  any,  or  all,  we  had  seen  be- 1 

tore. 

Immediately  on  our  descent,  a  priest  presented 
hiaaelf  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  ready  to  show 
OS  the  hidden  rarities ;  and  though,  as  I  under* 
stood*  hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  resort  of 
some  strangers  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  the 
wonders  of  the  place ;  yet  is  there,  on  every  such 
occasion,  a  anperior  concourse  of  natives  ready 
to  see  over  again,  out  of  mere  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, what  they  have  seen  peniaps  a  hundred 
times  before.     I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice, 
however,  that  the  priest  treated  those  constant 
visitants  with  much  less  ceremony,  or  more  free- 
dom, if  yon  please,  than  any  of  the  strangers,  of 
what  nation  soever;  or,  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
take  as  mncb  pains  to  disoblige  those  as  he  did 
pleasore  in  obliging  as. 

Hie  haQ  was  neat,  large,  and  statel  v ;  but  be- 
ing plain  and  unadorned  with  more  than  decent 
decoratiooa,  suitable  to  such  a  society,  I  hasten 
to  the  other. 
When  we  entered  the  chapel,  our  eyes  were 


immediately  attracted  by  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserat  (as  they  call  it),  which  stands  over 
the  altar-piece.  It  is  about  the  natural  suture, 
but  as  black  and  shining  as  ebony  itself.  Most 
would  imagine  it  made  of  that  material,  though 
her  retinue  and  adorers  will  allow  nothing  of  the 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  tradition,  which  with 
them  is,  on  some  occasions,  more  than  tanta- 
mount to  religion,  has  assured  them,  and  they 
relate  it  as  undoubted  matter  of  fact,  that  her 
present  colour,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  proceeded  from 
her  concealment,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  be- 
tween those  two  rocks  on  which  the  chapel  is 
founded ;  and  that  her  long  lying  in  that  dismal 
place  changed  her  once  lovely  white  into  its  pre- 
sent opposite.  Would  not  a  heretic  here  be  apt 
to  say,  that  it  was  great  pity  that  an  image, 
which  still  boasts  the  power  of  acting  so  many 
miracles,  could  no  better  conserye  her  own  com- 
plexion? At  least  it  must  be  allowed,  even  by 
a  good  catholic,  to  carry  along  with  it  motter  of 
reproach  to  the  fair  ladies,  natives  of  the  country, 
for  their  unnatural  and  excessive  affection  of 
adulterating,  if  not  defacing,  their  beautiful  faces 
with  the  ruinating  dauberies  of  cartnine? 

As  the  custom  of  the  place  is  (which  is  like* 
wise  allowed  to  be  a  distinguishing  piece  of  civi- 
lity to  strangers),  when  we  approach  the  black 
lady  (who,  I  should  have  told  you,  bears  a  child 
in  her  arms,  but  whether  maternally  black  or  of 
the  Mulatto  kind,  I  protest  I  did  not  mind),  the 
priest,  in  great  civility,  offers  you  her  arm  to 
salute;  at  which  juncture,  I,  like  a  true  blue 
protestant,  mistaking  my  word  of  command,  fell 
foul  on  the  fair  lady's  lace.  The  displeasure  in 
his  countenance  (for  he  took  more  notice  of  the 
rudeness  than  the  good  lady  herself)  soon  con- 
vinced me  of  my  error;  however,  as  a  greater 
token  of  his  civility,  having  admitted  no  Spa- 
niards  along  with  my  companions  and  me,  it 
passed  off  the  better ;  and  his  after  civilities  ma- 
nifested that  he  was  willing  to  refbrm  my  ignor- 
ance by  his  complaisance. 

To  demonstrate  whit^  upon  my  telling  him 
that  I  had  a  set  of  beads  which  I  must  entreat 
him  to  consecrate  for  me,  he  readily,  nay  eagerly, 
complied;  and  having  hung  them  on  her  arm  for 
the  space  of  about  half  or  somewhat  short  of  a 
whole  minute,  he  returned  me  the  holy  baubles 
with  a  great  deal  of  address,  and  most  evident 
satisfaction.  The  reader  will  be  apt  to  admire 
at  this  curious  piece  of  superstition  of  mine  till  I 
have  told  him  that  even  rigid  protestants  have, 
in  this  country,  thought  it  but  prudent  to  do  the 
like,  and  likewise  having  so  done,  to  carry  them 
about  their  persons  or  in  their  pockets ;  for  ex- 
perience has  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  this 
most  catholic  precaution ;  since  those  who  have 
here,  travelling  or  otherwise,  come  to  their  ends, 
whether  by  accident,  sickness,  or  the  course  of 
nature,  not  having  these  sanctifying  seals  found 
upon  them,  have  ever  been  refused  Christian 
burial,  under  a  superstitious  imagination,  that 
the  corpse  of  a  heretic  will  inftct  everything 
near  it. 

Two  instances  of  this  kind  fell  within  my 
knowledge ;  one  before  I  came  to  Montserat,  the 
other  after.  The  first  was  of  one  Slunt,  who 
had  been  a  bombardier  at  Monjouick,  but  being 
killed  while  we  lay  at  Campilio,  a  priest,  whom  I 


advised  with  upon  the  mmtter,  told  me  i\uX  if  be 
should  be  buried  where  any  com  grew  hii  body 
would  not  only  be  taken  np  again  bnt  ill-treated. 
In  revenge  of  the  destruction  of  »  mudi  com, 
which  the  people  would  on  no  account  be  peiw 
suaded  to  touch ;  for  which  reason  we  took  care 
to  have  him  laid  in  a  very  deep  grave,  on  a  very 
barren  spot  of  ground.  The  other  wm  of  one 
Captain  Bush,  who  was  a  prisoner  with  me  on 
the  surrender  of  Dentn;  who  being  tent,  as  I 
was  afterwards,  to  Saint  Clemente  la  Mancha, 
there  died ;  and.  as  I  was  Inlbrmed,  tbooghhe 
was  privately,  and  by  night,  buried  In  a  corn  field, 
be  WTis  taken  out  of  his  grave  by  those  supersti. 
tious  people  as  soon  as  ever  they  could  discover 
the  place  where  the  body  was  deposited.  But  I 
return  to  the  convent  at  Montaerat 

Out  of  the  chapel,  behind  the  Hgh  altar,  we  de- 
scended  Into  a  spacious  room,  the  repository  of  tlte 
great  oflferings  made  to  the  hidy.  Here,  though 
I  thought  in  the  chapel  itself  I  had  seen  the 
riches  of  the  universe,  !  foimd  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  more  costly  presents,  the  wpewM- 
tious  tribute  of  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes  in  Europe.  Among  a  multitude  of  others, 
they  showed  me  a  sword  set  with  diamonds,  the 
olTering  of  Charles  the  Third,  then  Kmgof  Spam, 
but  now  Emperor  of  Germany.  Though  I  must 
confess,  being  a  heretic,  I  could  much  easier  find 
a  reason  for  a  fair  lady**  presenting  such  a  sword 
to  a  King  of  Spain  than  for  a  King  of  Spain  s  pre- 
senting  sudh  a  sword  to  a  fair  lady :  and  by  the 
motto  upon  it,  Pvkhra  tamen  nigra,  it  was  plain 
such  was  his  opinion.  That  prince  was  so  de- 
liirhted  with  the  pleasures  of  this  sweet  place, 
that  he,  as  well  as  I,  staid  as  long  as  ever  he 
could;  thoiig^  neither  of  us  so  long  as  either 
could  nave  wi^ed.  vt  ^  ^ 

Bnt  there  was  another  offering  from  a  King  or 
Portugal,  equally  glorious  and  costly,  but  much 
better  adapted;  and  therefore  in  Its  propnety 
easier  to  be  accounted  for.  That  was  a  glory 
for  the  head  of  her  ladyship,  every  ray  of 
which  was  set  with  diamonds,  large  at  the 
bottom,  and  graduafly  lessening  to  the  very 
extremity  of  every  ray.  Each  ray  might  be 
about  half  a  yard  long;  and  I  hnagmed  in  the 
whole,  there  might  be  about  one  hundrcdof  them. 
In  short,  if  ever  her  ladyship  did  the  oflbrerthe 
honour  to  put  it  on,  I  will,  though  a  heretic, 
venture  to  aver  she  did  not  at  that  present  time 
look  like  a  human  creature. 

To  enumerate  the  rest.  If  my  memor>'  wouw 
suffice,  would  exceed  belief.  As  the  upper  part 
was  a  plain  miracle  of  nature,  the  lower  was  a 
complete  treasury  of  miraculous  art 

if  you  ascend  from  the  lowest  cell  to  the  very 
summit,  the  last  of  all  the  thirteen,  you  will 
perceive  a  continual  contention  between  plea- 
sure  and  devotion ;  and  at  last,  perhaps,  find 
yourself  at  a  loss    to  decide  which   deserves 
the  preeminence:  for  you   are    not  here   to ^ 
Uke   cens  in  the  vulgar   accepUtion,    as   the, 
little  dormitories  of  soUUry  monks:  No  I  neat- 
ness, use,  and  contrivance,  appear  in  every  one 
of  them;   and  though  bi   an   almost   P«'^fect 
equality,  yet  in  such  perfection,  that  you  wiir 
find  it  difficult  to  diacover  in  any  one  of  them  laiy- 
thing  wanting  to  the  pleasure  of  life.   ^  ,   ^^ 

If  you  descend  to  the  convent  near  the  foot « 


that  venenible  hill,  you  nayiee  more,  much 
more  of  the  riches  of  the  world ;  but  less,  far 
leas  appearance  of  a  oeleatial  treasure.  Periiaps, 
it  night  be  only  the  sentiment  of  a  heretic ;  but 
that  awe  and  devotion,  which  I  found  in  my 
attendant  from*eell  to  cell,  grew  languid,  and  lost, 
in  mere  empty  bigotry  and  foggy  auperstition, 
when  I  eane  bdow.  In  short,  there  was  not  a 
greater  difSHrenoe  in  their  heights  than  in  the 
sentimentt  they  inspired  am  srith. 

Before  I  leave  this  emblem  of  the  beatific 
vision,  I  must  oofereet  something  like  «  mittake 
as  to  the  poor  bongo.  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  his  hibonr  was  daily  i  bnt  the  Sunday  is  to 
him  aday  of  rait,  as  it  is  to  the  hermits,  his 
masters,  a  day  of  reflection.  For,  to  save  the 
poor  foithful  brate  the  hard  dmdgery  of  that  day, 
the  thirteen  hermits,  if  health  permit,  descend  to 
their  C«nobhim.  as  they  call  it ;  that  is.  to  the 
hall  of  the  convent,  where  they  dine  In  common 
with  the  monks  of  the  order,  who  are  Beaedk> 
tines. 

After  seven  days*  variety  of  sneh  Inoecent  de. 
light  (the  space  allowed  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers),  I  took  my  leave  of  this  pacific  hermi- 
tiige,  to  pursoe  the  more  boisterous  duties  of  my 
calling.  The  Ufe  of  a  soldier  is  in  every  respect 
the  full  antithesis  to  that  of  a  hermit ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  a  sense  of 
that  which  inspired  me  with  very  great  relnc- 
tancy  at  parting.  I  confiess,  while  on  the  ^pot,  1 
over  and  over  bandied  in  my  mind  the  reasons 
which  might  prevail  upon  Charies  the  Ftfth  to 
relinquish  his  crown ;  and  the  aignmenta  on  his 
side  never  failed  of  energy,  when  I  could  persoade 
•myself  that  this,  or  tome  Uke  happy  retreat*  was 
the  reward  of  abdicated  empire. 

Full  of  these  contemplations  (for  they  lasted 
there)  I  arrived  at  Barcelona ;  where  I  found  n 
vessri  ready  to  sail,  on  which  I  embatked  for 
Denia,  in  pursuance  of  my  orders.  Sailing  to 
the  mouth  Of  the  Mediterranean,  no  piaoe  nWmg 
the  christian  shore  affi>rds  a  prospect  equally 
dCHghtftil  with  the  castle  of  Denia.  it  was 
never  designed  for  a  place  of  great  strengtli, 
being  built,  and  first  designed,  as  a  seat  of  plea- 
sure to  the  great  Duke  of  Leran.  In  that 
ftnnily  It  many  years  remained ;  though,  within 
less  than  a  century,  that  with  two  other  duke- 
doms  have  devolved  noon  the  family  of  the  Duke 
de  Medina  Cell,  the  richHt  subject  at  this  time 
in  ril  Spain. 

Denia  was  the  first  town,  that,  in  our  w«T  to 
Bovelona,  declared  for  Ring  Ghariesi  and  was 
then  by  his  order  made  a  garrison.  The  town 
is  but  small,  and  surrounded  With  athinwaH;  so 
thfn.  that  I  hkve  known  t  cannon  hall  pierce 
through  it  at  once. 

When  1  arrived  at  Denia,  I  found  a  Spaniard 
governor  of  the  town,  whose  name  has  riipt  my 
memory ;  theoith  his  behaviour  merfted  ever- 
tasting  annals.  Msjor  Ptercival,  an  Engllshinan, 
commanded  in  tSie  castle,  atfid  on  my  coosin^ 
there.  I  undAvtOdd  It  had  been  agreed  between 
them,  that  in  case  of  a  siege,  which  thevMi|iTe. 
hended,  the  town  should  be  defimded  wholfa)r  by 
Spaniards,  and  the  castle  by  the  EugU A. 

1  had  scaree  been  there  three  weakt  befioire 
those  expectations  were  answered.  l%e  plaee 
Wtt   hivested   \sf  Cmnft   d*Alfolt  and  Major 
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General  Maliociis  two  dajn  sfter  wfaieh.  they 
flpcBcd  CrcjRiwi  on  the  esst  tide  of  the  town. 
( wu  nemiittttcd,  opon  their  so  doing,  to  order 
the  denotishaieiit  of  tonae  houses  on  that  side, 
tfcst  I  Bi%hC  enct  a  battery  to  point  ii|k>d  their 
trewbes,  the  iMCter  to  annoy  them.  I  did  so. 
is4  it  did  the  iatended  service ;  ft>r  with  that, 
nd  two  eCh^v^  which  I  raised  upon  the  castle 
^frm  all  which  we  fired  incessantly,  and  with 
greit  saeeess),  the  besiegers  were  sufficiently  m- 


The  gorenior  of  the  town  (a  Spaniard,  as  I 
said  bctee,  add  with  a  Spaiiish  g trrisou)  behared 
wrygsBMtly ;  hiaotiaeh,  that  what  was  said  of 
tht  Ptfaoe  of  Hene,  when  he  so  bravely  defended 
(^cakak'sgafail  tfaejoln^  forces  of  Fraiaceaiid 
SpstB»  flight  be  Bsid  of  hfan,  that  he  was  go- 
iiRBM,  enginceiy  gaoDer»  and  bombardier  aM  in 
oar,  Ir-  ao  maft  could  exceed  hfan  either  In 
csedoet  or  eaiiiage.  Nor  Were  the  Spaniards 
oB^er  Mm  test  valiant  or  vigilant ;  for  in  case 
tkf  pisoe  was  talian,  expecting  but  indifferent 
^Mffter,  they  fought  with  bravery,  and  defended 
theplace  to  admiration. 

the  csemy  had  msweted  our  fire  with  aU  the 
udoar  fmagfnaMe ;  sad  having  made  a  breach, 
tel^  is  we  thouglit,  was  practicable,  a  storm 
wn  ctpected  every  hour.  Preparing  against 
vfaieh,  to  tiie great  jojrof  afl  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  mrprisa  or  the  wnole  garrison,  and  wMiout 


oer  briag  aUo  to  anign  the  least  cause,  the 
cansy  suddenly  raised  the  siege,  nod  withdrew ' 
from  a  place  whieh  those  vrtthin  imagined  in 
gnstdai^cff'* 

The  sfegu  thus  abdfcated  (if  I  may  use  a 
■sten  phraie),  Iwasresoived  to  improve  my 
tint,  and  make  the  best  provisloii  I  could 
agiiast  any  fcture  attack.  To  tiiat  purpose  I 
imde  several  new  forlificatieiM,  togetlier  with 
proper  csaemeata  for  our  powder,  all  which  ren- 
md  the  phce  much  stronger,  though  time  too 
me  dMwed  me  that  strebgth  itself  must  yidd 
tofartaoc 

SaiteylQg  those  works,  and  my  woricmen,  I 
vif  tnt  day  utandiBg  on  the  great  battery,  when, 
csifing  my 'eye  tewwd  the  Baihkry  coast,  I  ob- 
lenred  an  odd  sort  of  greenish  cTood  m^iag  to 
the  Bpsaiili  dmrof  not  like  other  douds,  with 
rapfdiij  or  swiftness,  but  with  a  motion  so  slow, 
that  iigiit  Itaeir  was  a  long  thne  before  it  would 
alewk  such.    At  last  it  came  just  over  ny 
liesd,  and  interposing  between  the  aun  and  me, 
» Sickened  the  air,  that  1  ikad  lost  the  very 
dffat  «r  day.     At  this  moment  it  had  reached 
the  had ;  and  though  very  near  me  in  my  imsr 
gimctioB,  it  begaft  to  dtaaolve,  and  loee  of  iu  firat 
tCBcbilty,  whni,  dl  on  a  audden,  there  fell  audi 
a  vast  multitude  of  locuata  aa   exceeded  the 
tkideat  sttrm  ef  hail  or  anow  that  I  ever  aaw. 
AH  eraand  uaa  was  iosmediatdy  covered  with 
Haii  erawHag   creatarea ;  and  they  yet  con- 
tiaaad  to  lUI  BO  thidfc,  tiurt  with  tile  swing  of  my 
eaa  t  Imeokcd  down  thouaanda.     h  la  acaree 
tlie  havoc  I  made  in  a  very  little 
of  tbae«  much  leaa  conceivable  ia  the 
hoRiA  deaolatioe  which  attended  the  visitation  of 
tbaae  aafaaalcuha.    There  was  not,  in  a  day  or 
tvaritiBie,  the  least  leaf  to  be  soen  upofi  a  tree, 
vwaavgiaeathhigiaagaidea.    Nature  seemed 
baited  ia  her  ewn   rAia,  and  the  vegetdde 


world  to  be  suppcaters  only  to  her  monument. 
I  never  saw  the  hardest  winter,  in  those  parts, 
attended  with  any  equal  desolation.  Wb^, 
glutton-like^  they  had  devoured  all  that  should 
have  sustained  them,  and  the  more  valuable  part 
of  God'a  creation  (^whether  weary  with  gorging, 
or  over-thlmty  with  devouring,  I  leave  to  philo- 
sophers), they  made  to  ponds,  brooks,  and  atand- 
ing  pools,  there  revenging  their  own  rape  upon 
nature  upon  their  own  vile  careasea.  In  every 
one  of  these  you  might  aee  them  lie  in  heaps  lilie 
little  hills ;  drowned  indeed,  but  attended  with 
stenches  ao  noisome  that  it  gave  the  distracted 
neighbourhood  too  great  reason  to  apprehend  yet 
more  &tal  consequences.  A  pestilential  infection 
is  the  dread  of  every  place,  bat  especially  of  all 
parts  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  priests, 
therefore*  repaired  to  a  little  chapel,  built  io  the 
open  fields,  to  be  made  use  of  on  such  like  occa^ 
siona.  there  to  deprecate  the  miserable  cause  of 
tlua  dreadful  visitation.  In  a  week's  time,  or 
thereabouts,  the  stench  was  over,  and  everything 
but  verdant  nature  in  its  pristine  order. 

Some  few  months  after  this,  and  about  eight 
months  from  the  former  siege,  Count  D'Aifelt 
caused  Denia  to  be  again  invested;  and  being 
then  sensible  of  all  the  mistakes  he  had  before 
commjtted,  he  now  went  about  his  business  with 
more  regularity  and  discretion.  The  first  thing 
he  set  upon,  and  it  was  the  wisest  thing  he  could 
do,  was  to  cut  off  our  communication  with  the 
sea.  This  he  did,  and  thereby  obtained  what  he 
much  desired.  Next,  he  caused  his  batteries  to 
be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  fjrom 
which  he  plied  it  so  furiously,  that  in  five  daya 
time  a  practicable  breach  was  made,  upon  which 
they  stormed  [and  took  it.  The  governor,  who 
had  so  bravely  defended  it  in  the  former  siege, 
fortunately  for  him,  had  been  removed;  and 
Francis  Velero^  now  In  his  place,  was  made  pri- 
soner of  war  with  all  his  garrison. 

After  the  taking  the  town  they  erected  bat- 
teries against  the  castje,  which  they  kept  plk»d 
with  incessant  fire,  both  from  cannon  and  mor- 
tars. Bat  what  most  of  oH  plagued  us,  and  did 
as  most  mischief  was  the  vast  shoa^ers  of  stones 
sent  among  the  garrison  from  their  mortars. 
These,  terrible  in  bulk  and  size,  did  mora  execu- 
tion than  all  the  rest  put  together.  The  garri- 
Bon  could  not  avoki  being  somewhat  disheartened 
at  this  oncommon  way  of  rencounter ;  yet,  to  a 
man,  declared  againat  hearkening  to  any  pro- 
poses of  surrender,  the  governor  excepted,  whoi, 
having  selected  more  treasure  than  he  could 
property  or  justly  call  his  own,  was  the  only 
person  that  seemed  forward  for  such  a  motion. 
He  bad  more  than  once  thrown  out  expressions 
of  such  a  nature,  but  without  any  efieot  Never- 
thelesa,  having  at  last  secretly  obtained  a  pecu- 
liar capitulation  for  himself,  bag  and  baggage, 
the  garriaon  waa  aacrificed  to  hia  private  intereat, 
aad  basely  given  op  prisoners  of  war.  By  these 
meana,  mdeed,  he  saved  his  money,  but  lost  bis 
reputation ;  and  soon  after,  life  itself.  And  sure 
everybody  will  allow  the  latter  loss  to  be  least, 
who  wiU  take  pains  to  consider  that  it  aercewed 
him  from  the  coneequential  acrutioiea  of  a  coub- 
cii  of  war,  which  nnist  have  iaauod  aa  the  joit  re- 
ward of  ita  demerita. 
The  garriaon  being  ttioa  untecoviitaibly  de- 
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livered  up  and  made  prisoners,  were  dispersed 
diflerent  ways ;  some  into  Castile,  others  as  far 
as  Oviedo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  For  my  own 
part,  having  received  a  contusion  in  my  breast,  I 
was  under  a  necessity  of  being  left  behind  with 
the  enemy,  till  I  should  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed ;  and  when  that  time  came,  I  found  my* 
self  agreeably  ordered  to  Valencia. 

As  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  must  now  bid  adieu  to 
the  active  part  of  the  military  life ;  and  hereafter 
concern  myself  with  descriptions  of  countries, 
town!:,  palaces,  and  men,  instead  of  battles. 
However,  if  I  take  in  my  way  actions  of  war, 
founded  on  the  West  authorities!  I  hope  my  inter* 
spersing  such  will  be  no  disadvantage  to  my  now 
more  paci6c  memoirs. 

So  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Valencia,  I  wrote  to 
our  pay- roaster,  Mr  Mead,  at  Barcelona,  letting 
him  know  that  I  was  become  a  prisoner,  wounded, 
and  in  want  of  money.  Nor  could  even  all  those 
circumstances  prevail  on  me  to  think  it  long  be- 
fore he  returned  a  favourable  answer,  in  an  order 
to  Monsieur  Zonlicafre,  a  banker,  to  pay  me  on 
sight  fifty  pistoles.  But  in  the  same  letter  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  those  fifty  pistoles 
were  a  present  to  me  from  General  (afterwards 
Earl)  Stanhope  ;  and  so,  indeed,  I  found  it,  when 
I  returned  into  England,  my  account  not  being 
charged  with  any  part  of  it ;  but  this  was  not  the 
only  test  1  received  of  that  generous  earl's  gene- 
rosity. And  Where's  the  wonder,  as  the  world  Is 
compelled  to  own  that  heroic  actions  and  large- 
ness of  soul  ever  did  discover  and  amply  distin- 
guish the  genuine  branches  of  that  illustrious 
family  ? 

This  recruit  to  me,  however,  was  the  more 
generous  for  being  seasonable.  Benefits  are 
always  doubled  in  their  being  easily  conferred  and 
well  timed ;  and  with  such  an  allowance  as  I  con- 
stantly had  by  the  order  of  King  Philip,  as  prisoner 
of  war,  viz. :  eighteen  ounces  of  mutton  per  diem 
for  myself,  and  nine  for  my  man,  with  bread  and 
wine  in  proportion,  and  especially  in  such  a  situa- 
tion ;  all  this,  I  say,  was  sufficient  to  invite  a  man 
to  be  easy,  and  almost  forget  his  want  of  liberty, 
and  much  more  so  to  me,  if  it  he  considered  that 
that  want  of  liberty  consisted  only  in  being  de- 
barred from  leaving  the  pleasantest  city  Si  all 
Spain. 

Here  I  met  with  the  French  engineer,  who 
made  the  mine  under  the  rock  of  the  castle  at 
Alicant ;  that  fatal  mine,  which  blew  up  General 
Richards,  Colonel  Syburg,  Colonel  Thomicroft, 
and  at  least  twenty  more  o£Boers,  And  yet,  by 
the  account  that  engineer  gave  me,  their  fate 
was  their  own  choosing ;  the  general,  who  com' 
manded  at  that  siege,  being  more  industrioiu  to 
save  them  than  they  were  to  be  saved ;  he  en- 
deavoured it  many  ways ;  he  sent  them  word  of 
the  mine,  and  their  readiness  to  spring  it ;  he 
over  and  over  sent  them  offers  of  leave  to  come 
and  take  a  view  of  it,  and  inspect  it  Notwith. 
standing  all  which,  thoijrh  Colonel  Thomicroft 
nnd  Captain  Page,  a  French  engineer  in  the 
service  of  King  Charles,  pursued  the  invitation, 
ivaA  were  permitted  to  view  it,  yet  would  they 
not  believe ;  but  reported,  on  their  return,  thi^ 
it  was  a  sham  mine,  a  feint  only  to  intuni- 
date  them  to  a  surrender,  all  the  bags  being 
filled  with  sand  instead  of  gunpowder. 


The  very  day  on  which  the  besiegers  designed 
to  spring  the  mine,  they  gave  notSse  of  it ;  and 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ran  up  in  crowds 
to  an  opposite  hill  in  order  to  see  it.  Neverthe- 
less, although  those  in  the  castle  saw  all  this, 
they  still  remained  so  infatoated  as  to  imagine 
it  all  done  only  to  affright  them.  At  length  the 
fatal  mine  was  sprung,  and  all  who  were  upon 
that  battery  lost  their  lives,  and  among  them 
those  I  first  mentioned.  The  very  recital  hereof 
made  me  think  within  myself,  who  can  resist  his 
fate? 

That  engineer  added  further,  that  it  was  with 
an  incredible  difficulty  that  he  prepared  that 
mine ;  that  there  were  in  the  concavity  thirteen 
hundred  barrels  of  powder;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  made  no  great  noise  without,  whatever 
it  might  do  inwardly ;  that  only  taking  away 
what  might  be  not  improperly  termed  an  excres- 
cence in  the  rock,  the  heave  on  the  blast  had 
rendered  the  castle  rather  stronger  on  that  side 
than  it  vras  before ;  a  crevice  or  crack,  which 
had  often  occasioned  apprehensions,  being  there- 
by wholly  closed  and  firm. 

Some  further  particulars  I  soon  after  had  from 
Colonel  Syburg's  gentleman ;  who,  seeing  me  at 
the  play-house,  challenged  me,  ttough  at  that 
time  unknown  to  me.  He  told  me  that  the 
night  preceding  the  unfoKunate  catastrophe  of 
his  master,  he  was  waiting  on  him  in  the  case- 
ment, where  he  observed,  some  time  before  the 
rest  of-the  company  took  notice  of  it,  that  Gene- 
ral Richards  appeared  very  pensive  and  thought- 
ful ;  that  the  whole  night  long  he  was  pestered 
with,  and  could  not  get  rid  of,  a  great  fly,  which 
was  perpetually  buzzing  about  his  ears  and  head, 
to  the  vexation  and  disturbance  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  as  well  as  the  general  himself ;  that 
in  the  morning,  when  they  went  upon  the  bat- 
tery, under  which  the  mine  was,  the  general 
made  many  offers  of  going  off;  but  Colonel  Sy- 
burg, who  was  got  a  little  merry,  and  the  rest 
out  of  a  bravado,  would  stay,  and  would  not  let 
the  general  stir ;  that  at  last  it  was  proposed  by 
Colonel  Syburg  to  have  the  other  two  bottles  to 
the  queen's  health,  after  which  he  promised  they 
would  all  go  off  together. 

Upon  this  my  relator,  Syburg*s  gentleman, 
said  he  was  sent  to  fetch  the  stipulated  two 
bottles ;  returning  with  which.  Captain  Daniel 
Weaver,  within  thiKy  or  forty  yards  of  the  bat- 
tery, ran  by  him,  vowing  he  was  resolved  to  drink 
the  queen's  health  with  them ;  but  his  feet  were 
scarce  on  the  battery  when  the  mine  was  sprung, 
which  took  him  away  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  while  Major  Harding,  now  a  justice  in 
Westminster,  coming  that  very  moment  off  duty, 
exchanged  fiites. 

if  predestination,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  an 
unaccountable  doctrine,  what  better  account  can 
the  wisest  give  of  this  fatality  ?  Or  to  what  else 
shall  we  impute  the  issue  of  this  whole  transac- 
tion ?  That  men  shall  be  solicited  to  their  safety ; 
suffered  to  survey  the  danger  they  were  threat- 
ened with ;  among  many  other  tokens  of  its  ap- 
proaching certainty,  see  such  a  concourse  of 
people  crowding  to  be  spectators  of  their  impend- 
ing catastrophe ;  and,  after  all  this,  so  infatuated 
to  stay  on  the  fatal  spot  the  fetching  up  of  the 
other  two  bottles ;  whatever  it  may,  to  such  at 
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never  CliiBk,  to  siich  as  plead  an  uie  of  reason,  it 
■■St  administer  matter  worthy  of  the  sedatest 


now  pretty  well  recovered  of  my  wounds, 
I  WIS,  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Valencia,  re- 
■ovedto  Sftinte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha,  a  town 
lonewliac  more  inland,  and  consequently  es- 
teemed more  seeare,  than  a  semi-seaport.  Here 
I  remained  under  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  upwards 
of  three  yearsL  To  me,  as  a  stranger,  divested  of 
■Bqaaintance  or  friend  (for  at  that  instant  I  was 
Mie  prisoner  there),  at  first  it  appeared  such, 
the^h  in  a  very  small  compass  of  time  I  luckily 
fiMmd  it  made  quite  otherwise  by  an  agreeable 


Saiote  Clemente  de  la  Mancha  is  rendered 
bnoos  bT  the  renowned  Don  Itfichael  Cervantes, 
who,  in  bis  fecetious  but  satirical  romance,  has 
Sxfd  it  the  seat  and  birth*place  of  his  hero  Don 
Qaixotte. 

The  i^entlemen  of  this  place  are  the  least 
pieit-ridden,  or  sons  of  bigotry,  of  any  that  I  met 
with  in  an  Spain ;  of  which,  in  my  conversation 
intb  them,  1  had  daily  instances.  Among  many 
•thers,  an  expression  that  fell  from  Don  Felix 
PadieOv  a  gentleman  of  the  best  figure  there- 
afeoQtv  *Bd  of  a  very  plentiful  fortune,  shall  now 
nffiee.  I  was  become  very  intimate  with  him, 
aod  we  nsed  often  to  converse  together  with  a 
freedom  too  dangeroos  to  be  common  in  a  country 
80  enalnved  by  Uie  Inqnisition.  Asliing  mo  one 
day  in  a  sort  of  a  jocose  manner,  who,  in  my 
flpmwnu  liad  done  the  greatest  miracles  that  ever 
vere  heard  of?  I  answered,  Jesus  Christ.  **  It 
is  rery  tme,*  says  he,  '*  Jesus  Christ  did  great 
Biraclea,  and  a  great  one  it  was  to  feed  five 
cbooaand  people  with  two  or  throe  small  fishes, 
and  a  like  nnmber  of  loaves.  But  Saint  Froncis, 
the  fbvnder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  has  found 
o«t  a  way  to  feed  dafly  one  hundred  thousand 
labbuda  with  nothing  at  all  ;**  meaning  the  Fran- 
dscane,  tlte  Ibllowers  of  Saint  Francis,  who  have 
■0  viable  revenues ;  vet  in  their  way  of  living 
iq»  to,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  any  other 


day,  talking  of  the  place,  it  naturally 
led  OS  into  a  dbcourse  of  the  knight  of  la  Man- 
dm.  Don  Qirixotte.  At  which  time  he  told  me 
that,  hi  hia  opinion,  that  work  was  a  perfect  para- 
dox,  bdng  the  best  and  the  worst  romance  that 
ever  was  wrote.  *•  For,"  says  he,  "  though  it 
mast  inlhllibly  please  every  man  that  has  any 
taste  of  wit,  yet  has  it  had  such  a  fatal  effect 
■pon  the  spirits  of  my  countrymen  that  every 
man  of  wit  must  ever  resent ;  for,"  continued  he, 
''befsre  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  that  la- 
boor  of  Cervantes,  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
fcr  a  amn  to  walk  the  streets  with  any  delight, 
or  wtthoot  danger.  There  were  seen  so  many 
cavayaea  prancing  and  curvetting  before  the 
whsdowt  of  their  mistresses,  that  a  stranger  would 
the  whole  nation  to  have  been 

tlian  a  race  of  knight  errants.  But 
^ter  the  worid  beeame  a  little  acquainted  with 
thnt  nolabie  liistorT,  the  man  that  was  seen  in 
that  once  oelebratra  drapery,  waa-  pointed  at  as 
a  Dan  Qahuitte,  and  found  himself  the  jest  of 
hs^  and  low.  And  I  verily  believe,**  added  he, 
"  thai  la  tins,  and  this  only,  we  owe  that  damp- 
ncaa  and  poverty  of  spirit  which  has  run  through 


all  our  councils  for  a  century  past,  so  little  agreo* 
able  to  those  nobler  actions  of  our  famous  an- 
cestors.*' 

After  many  of  these  lesser  sorts  of  confidences, 
Don  Felix  recommended  me  to  a  lodging  next 
door  to  his  own.  It  was  at  a  widow's,  who  had 
one  only  daughter,  her  house  just  opposite  to  a 
Franciscan  nunnery.  Here  1  remained  some- 
what upwards  of  two  years;  all  which  time, 
lying  in  my  bed,  I  could  hear  the  nuns  early  in 
the  morning  at  their  matins,  and  late  in  the  even- 
ing at  their  vespers,  with  delight  enough  to  my- 
self, and  without  the  least  indecency  in  the  world 
in  my  thoughts  of  them.  Their  oivn  divine  em- 
ploy too  much  employed  every  faculty  of  mine 
to  entertain  anything  ioconsentaneous  or  offen- 
sive. 

This  my  neighbourhood  to  the  nunnery  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  nuns  invested ; 
and  in  this  I  must  do  a  justice  to  the  whole 
country,  to  acknowledge  that  a  stranger,  who  is 
curious  (I  would  impute  it  rather  to  their  hopes 
of  conversion  than  to  their  vanity),  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  much  greater  freedoms  in  their  reli- 
gious pageantries  than  any  native. 

One  of  these  nuns  was  of  the  first  qualitv, 
which  rendered  the  ceremony  more  remarkably 
fine.  The  manner  of  investing  them  was  thus : 
—In  the  morning  her  relations  and  friends  all 
met  at  her  father's  house;  whence,  she  being 
attu-ed  in  her  most  sumptuous  apparel,  and  a 
coronet  placed  on  her  head,  they  attended  her, 
in  cavalcade,  to  the  nunnery,  the  streets  and 
windows  being  crowded,  and  filled  with  specta- 
tors of  all  sorts. 

So  soon  as  she  entered  the  chapel  belonging 
to  the  nunnery  she  kneeled  down,  and,  with  an 
appearance  of  much  devotion,  saluted  the  ground; 
tfien  rising  up,  she  advanced  a  step  or  two  far- 
ther ;  when  on  her  knees  she  repeated  the  sa- 
lutes. This  done,  she  approached  to  the  altar, 
where  she  remained  till  mass  was  over;  after 
which,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the 
priests  In  praise,  or  rather  in  an  exalted  prefer- 
ence, of  a  single  life.  The  sermon  being  over, 
the  nun  elect  fell  down  on  her  knees  before  the 
altar;  and,  after  some  short  mental  orisons, 
rising  again,  she  withdrew  into  an  inner  room, 
where,  stripping  off  all  her  rich  attire,  she  put 
on  her  nun's  weeds ;  in  which  making  her  ap- 
pearance, she,  again  kneeling,  offered  up  some 
Erivate  devotions;  which  being  over,  she  was 
jd  to  the  door  of  the  nunnery,  where  the  lady 
and  the  rest  of  the  nuns  stood  ready  to  receive 
her  with  open  arms.  Thus  entered,  the  nuns 
conducted  her  into  the  quire,  where,  after  they 
had  entertained  her  with  singing  and  playinar 
upon  the  oigan,  the  ceremony  conclud^,  and 
every  one  departed  to  their  proper  habitations. 

The  very  same  day  of  the  year  ensuing,  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  the  fair  noviciate  meet 
again  in  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery,  where  the 
lady  abbess  brings  her  out,  and  delivers  her  to 
them.  Then  again  is  there  a  sermon  preached 
on  the  same  subject  as  at  first;  wliich  being 
over,  she  is  brought  up  to  the  altar  in  a  decent, 
but  pidn  dress,  the  fine  apparel,  which  she  put 
off  on  her  initiation,  lieing  deposited  on  one 
side  of  the  altar,  and  her  nun's  weeds  on  the 
other.     Here  the  priest  in  Latin,  cries,  i7lnni 


honm  mavU  acdpt;  to  which  she  answers  as  her, 
indination,  or  as  her  instrucUoa,  direcU  her.  If, 
she,  after  this  her  year  of  probation,  show  any 
dislikff.  she  is  at  liberty  to  come  again  into  toe 
world ;  but  if  awed  by  fear  (as  too  often  is  the 
case),  or  won  by  ei^pectotion,  or  present  real  in- 
clination, she  makes  choice  of  the  nun's  weeds, 
she  is  immediately  invested,  and  mutt  never  ex- 
pect  to  appear  again  in  the  world  out  of  the  walls 
of  the  nunnery.  The  young  lady  I  thus  saw  in- 
vested was  very  beautiful,  9fA  sang  the  best  of 
any  in  the  nunnery. 

There  are  in  the  town  three  nunneries,  and  a 
convent  to  every  one  of  them ;  via.  s— one  of 
Jesuits,  one  of  CarmeUtes,  and  the  other  of  Fran- 
ciscans. Let  me  not  be  so  far  mistalLea  to  have 
this  taken  by  way  of  reflection.  No ;  whatever 
gome  of  our  rakes  of  the  town  may  assert,  I 
freely  declare  that  I  never  saw  in  any  of  the  nun- 
neries (of  which  1  have  seen  many  both  in  Spain 
and  other  parU  of  the  world)  anything  Uke  mde- 
ccnt  behaviour,  that  might  give  occasion  for 
satire  or  disesteem.  It  is  true  there  may  be 
aocidenU  that  may  lead  to  a  misinterpretation, 
of  which  I  remember  a  very  untoward  instance 
in  Alioant. 


1 


When  the  English  forces  first  laid  siege  to  that 
town,  the  priests,  who  were  apprehensive  of  it, 
having  been  long  since  made  sensible  of  the  pro- 
found regard  to  chastity  and  modesty  of  us  here- 
tics, by  the  ignominious  behaviour  of  certain  officers 
at  Rota  and  Porta  St  Maria,  the  priests,  I  say,  had 
taken  care  to  send  away  privately  all  the  nuns 
to  Majorca.  But  that  the  heretic  invaders  might 
have  no  jealousy  of  it,  the  fisir  courtezans  of  the 
town  were  admitted  to  supply  their  room.    The 
ofiacers,  both  of  land  and  sea,  as  was  by  the  friars 
pre-imagined,  on  taking  the  town  and  castle,  im- 
mediatiSy  repaired  to  the  grates  of  the  nunnery, 
tossed  over  their  handkerchiefs,  nosegays,  and 
other  pretty  things;  all  which  were,  doubtless, 
very  graciously  received  by  those  imaginary  re- 
cluses. Thence  came  it  to  pass  that,  in  the  space 
of  a  month  or  less,  you  could  hardly  fall  mto 
company  of  any  one  of  our  younger  officers,  of 
either  sort,  but  the  discourse,  if  it  might  deserve 
the  name,  was  concerning  these  beautiful  nuns  ; 
and  you  would  have  imagined  the  price  of  these 
ladies  as  well  known  as  that  of  flesh  in  their 
common  markets.     Others,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  often  endeavoured  to  disabuse  those  glo- 
riosos,  but  all  to  little  purpose,  till  more  sen- 
sible tokens  convinced  them  that  the  nuns,  of 
whose   favours  they  so   much  boasted,  could 
hardly  be  perfect  virgins,  though  in  a  cloister. 
And  I  am  apt  to  think,  those  who  would  palm 
upon  the  world  like  vicious  relations  of  nuns  and 
nunneries,  do  it  on  much  like  grounds.    Not  that 
there  are  wanting  instances  of  nunneries  disfran- 
chised, and  even  demolished,  upon  very  flagrant 
accounts,  but  1  confine  myself  to  Spahi. 

hi  this  town  of  La  Mancha,  the  corrigidore 
always  has  his  presidenoe,  having  sixteen  others 
nnder  his  jurisdiction,  of  which  Almanza  is  one. 
They  are  changed  every  three  years,  and  their 
offices  are  the  purcbaae  of  an  excessive  price, 
which  occasions  the  poor  people's  being  extrava- 
gantly fleeced,  nothing  being  to  be  sold  but  at 
the  rstei  they  Impose;  and  everythiiig  that  is 


sold  paying  the  corrigidore  an  adcnowiedgnw^^ 
in  specie,  or  an  equivSent  to  his  liking. 

While  I  was  here  news  came  of  the  battle  of 
Almanarand  Saragosa;  and  giving  the  victory 
to  that  side  which  they  espoused  (that  of  King 
Philip),  they  made  very  great  rejoicings,    fiut 
soon,  alas  1  for  them,  was  all  that  joy  converted 
into  sorrow ;  the  next  courier  evincing  that  the  | 
forces  of  King  Charles  had  been  victorious  in 
both  engagements.     This  did  not  turn  to  my  I 
present  diaidvantage ;  for  convents  and  ounne-  | 
ries,  as  well  as  some  of  those  Dons,  whom  afoie 
I  had  not  stood  so  well  with,  strove  imw  bow 
most  to  oblige  me ;  not  doubting  but  if  the  \ic- 
torious  army  should  march  that  way,  it  pa^bt  be   i 
in  my  power  to  double  the  moat  signal  of  their 
services  in  my  friendship. 

Soon  after  an  accident  fell  out  which  had  like  i 
to  have  been  of  on  unhappy  consequence  to  me. 
I  was  standing  in  company,  upon  the  parade, 
when  a  most  surprising  flock  of  eagles  flew  over 
our  heads,  where  they  hovered  for  a  considerable 
time.     The  novelty  struck  them  all  with  admira^ 
tion,  as  well  as  myself.     But  1,  less  accustomed 
to  like  spectacles,  innocently  saying  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  coiUd  not  bode  any  good  to  King 
Philip,  because  the  eagle  composed  the  arms  of 
Austria ;  some  busf  bendy,  in  hearing,  went  and 
informed  the  corngidore  of  it.      Those  most 
magisterial  wretches  embrace  all   occasions  of 
squeezing  money,    and    more    especially  from 
strangers.      However,  finding  bis  expectations 
disappointed  in  me,  and  that  I  too  well  knew  the 
length  of  his  foot  to  let  pay  money  run  freely,  be 
sent  me  next  day  to  Alercon ;  but  the  governor 
of  that  place  having  had  before  intelligence  that 
the  English  army  was  advancing  that  way,  re- 
fused to  receive  me,  so  I  returned  as  1  went; 
only  the  gentlemen  of  the  plaoe,  i|s  they  had 
1  condoled  the  first,  congratulated  the  last;  for 
I  that  corrigidore  stood  but  ver}' indifiereoUy  in 
I  their  aflections.    However,  it  was  a  warning  to 
me  ever  after,  how  I  made  use  of  English  free- 
dom in  a  Spanish  territory. 

As  I  had  attained  the  acquaintance  of  most  of 
the  clergy  and  religious  of  the  place,  so  pariieu- 
larly  I  had  my  aim  in  obtaining  that  of  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Carmelites.     His  convent,  though 
small,  was  exceeding  neat ;  but  what  to  me  was 
much  more  agreeable,  there  were  very  large  gar- 
dens belonging  to  it,  which  often  furnished  ine 
with  sailed^  and  frui^  and  much  oftener  with 
walks   of  refreihment,    the   most   satisfiictory 
amusement   in  this  warm   climate.     This  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nrovincial  waa  by  a  little 
incident  soon  advanced  into  a  friendsbipi  which 
was  thus : — I  was  one  day  walking,  as  I  used  to 
do,  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  convent,  when,  ob- 
serving the  images  of  the  Vimn  Idary,  of  which 
there  was  one  at  each  end,  I  took  notice  thai 
one  had  an  inscription  under  it,  which  was  this ; 
— £cce,  Vergop^eritJUiKmi  but  the  other  hod 
no  inscription  at  all ;  upon  which  X  took  out  ny 
pencil,  and  wrote  underneath  this  line  ;— 


SpooM  Dti,  psIxiiqM  parent,  ct  fllia  IliL 

The  friars,  who  at  a  little  diatanoe  had  ob- 
served me,  as  soon  as  I  was  gone,  came  up  sad 
read  what  I  had  writ ;  reporting  wbioh  to  the 
provincial,  he  ordered^  them  to  be  writ  ovei  ia 
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^^^ 


(•iters  of  gold,  ftnd  pUced  just  as  I  bad  put  them ; 
faying;  doabtlen,  such  a  fine  lin^  oould  proceed 
froiD  nothing  less  than  inspiratioD.  This  secured 
me  ever  after  bis  and  their  esteem;  the  least 
advaafcage  of  whk^  was  a  full  liberty  of  their 
garden  for  all  manner  of  ftiiit,  saUading,  or  what- 
ever I  pleaaed ;  and.  as  I  said  before,  the  gardens 
were  too  fine  not  to  render  such  a  freedom  ac> 


They  often  want  rain  in  this  country ;  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  which,  I  observed  in  this  gar- 
den, as  well  as  others,  an  invention  not  unuseiful. 
There  is  a  well  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and 
o%er  that  a  wheel  with  many  pitchers,  or  buckets, 
ooe  under  another,  which  wheel  being  turned 
rottod  bj  an  aas,  the  pitchers  scoop  up  the  water 
oo  one  ^e,  and  throw  it  out  on  the  other  into  a 
tTDDgb,  that  by  little  channels  conveys  it,  as  the 
gardener  directs,  into  every  part  of  the  garden. 
By  this  means  their  flowers  and  their  salladiog 
sre  cootineally  refreshed,  and  preserved  from 
the  otherwise  over-parching  beams  of  the  sun. 

The  Inquisitioo  m  almost  every  town  in  Spain 
(and  more  especially  i£  of  any  great  account), 
has  its  spies,  or  informers,  for  treacherous  intelli- 
geoce.  These  make  it  their  business  to  ensnare 
the  simple  and  unguarded,  and  are  more  to  be 
avoid«i  by  the  stranger  than  the  rattlesnake; 
oalure  having  appointed  no  such  happy  tokens  in 
the  farmer  to  foreshow  the  danger.  1  had  reason 
to  believe  thai  one  of  those  vermin  once  made 
his  attack  upon  me  in  this  place ;  and  as  they 
are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  the  natives 
themselves,  I,  being  a  stranger,  may  be  allowed 
lo  make  a  guess  by  circumstances. 

I  was  wuking  by  myself  when  a  person,  wholly 
o&known  to  me,  giving  me  the  civil  salute  of 
the  day,  endeavoured  to  draw  me  into  conver- 
sation.    After  qi^estions  had  pasted  on  general 
beads,  the  ieliow  ensnaringly  asked  me  how  it 
came   to  pass  that  I  showed  so  little  respect  tp 
the    image  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  as  I  passed 
by  it   in  each   a  street,  naming  it?    1  made 
answer  that  1  had,  or  ought  to  have,  him  always 
m  ny  heart  crucified.    To  that  he  made  no  reply ; 
bot,  ptocfinding  in  his  interrogatories,  questioned 
me    next  whether  I  believed  a  purgatory?    1 
evaded  the  question,  as  I  took,  it  to  be  ensnar- 
mg ;  and  only  told  him  that  I  should  be  willing 
to  bear  him  wkr  anything  that  might  convince 
nmof  the  truth  or  probability  of  it.     '  IVutb?" 
be  replied  in  a  heat ;  "  there  never  yet  was  man 
so  holy  aa  to  enter  heaven  without  first  passinz 
throng   pnigatory." — "•  In  my  opinion,**  said  I, 
**  there  wSk  be  no  difficulty  in  convincing  a  rea- 
sonable man  to  the  contrary.'* — **  What  mean 
you  by  that?"  cried  the  spy.     'M  mean,"  said 
I,  **thai  I  can  name  one,  and  a  great  sinner 
toe,  who  went  into  bliss  without  any  visit  to 
pargaiory."*-"  Name  him  if  yon  can,"  replied  my 
queriiL     "  What  think  you  of  the  thief  upon 
the  crats,"  said  I,  **  to  whom  our  dyiiig  Saviour 
nid  BodU  ait  aieeviR  is  paradUo  T*    At  which 
bang  silenced,  though  not  convicted,  he  turned 
from  me  in  a  violent  rage,  and  left  me  to  myself. 
What  increased  ray  first  suspicion  of  him  was, 
thai  a  very  short  time  after,  my  friend  the  pro- 
fiaaial  sent  to  speak  with  me ;  and  repeating  all 
between  the  holy  spy  and  me,  assured 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  argue  in  my  fa- 


vour, and  tell  him  that  I  had  said  nothing  but 
well  *'  For,*'  says  he,  **  all  ought  to  have  the 
holy  Jesus  crucified  in  their  hearts.  Neverthe- 
less,*' continued  he,  *^  it  is  a  commendable  an4 
good  thing  to  have  him  represented  in  the  high 
ways.  For  suppose,"  said  lie,  "  a  roan  was  goin^ 
upon  some  base  or  profligate  design,  the  very 
s^ht  of  a  crucified  Saviour  may  happen  to  sub« 
vert  his  resolution,  and  deter  him  from  com* 
mitting  theft,  murder,  or  any  other  of  the  deadly 
sins.*'    And  thus  ended  that  conference. 

I  remember  upon  some  other  occasional  con* 
versatioo  after,  the  provincial  told  me  that  iu 
the  Carmelite  nunnery  neat  to  his  convent,  and 
under  his  care,  there  was  a  nun  that  was  daughter 
to  Don  Juan  of  Austria ;  if  so,  her  age  must 
render  her  venerable  as  her  quality. , 

Taking  notico  one  day  that  all  the  people  of 
the  place  fetched  their  water  from  a  well  without 
the  town,  although  they  had  many  seemingly  as 
good  within,  I  spoke  to  Don  Felix  of  it,  who 
gave  me,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  this  reason 
for  it :  "  When  the  seat  of  the  war,"  said  he, 
"lay  in  these  parts,  the  French  train  of  ar- 
tillery was  commonly  quartered  in  this  place; 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  which  were  so  very 
rampant  and  rude,  in  attempting  to  debauch  our 
women,  that  there  is  not  a  well  within  the  town 
which  has  not  some  Frenchmen's  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  it;  therefore  the  natives  who  are 
sensible  of  it  choose  rather  to  go  farther  afield." 

By  this  well  there  runs  a  little  rivulet,  which  gives 
head  to  that  famous  river  called  the  Guadiana, 
which  running  for  some  leagues  under  ground, 
afibrds  a  pretence  for  the  natives  to  boast  of  a 
bridge  on  which  they  feed  many  thousands  c^ 
sheep.  When  it  rises  again,  it  is  a  fine  large 
river,  and  after  a  currency  of  many  leaguesi 
empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

As  to  military  affairs,  Alnumar  and  Sara- 
gosa  were  victories  so  complete  that  nobody 
mode  the  least  doubt  of  their  settling  the  crowq 
of  Spain  upon  the  head  of  Charles  the  Third, 
without  a  rival.  This  was  not  barely  the  opI« 
nion  of  his  friends,  but  his  verv  enemies  re« 
signed  all  hope  or  expectation  in  favour  of  King 
Philip.  The  Castilians,  his  most  faithftd  friends, 
entertained  no  other  imagination ;  for  after  they 
had  advised  and  prevailed  that  the  Queen  witn 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  be  sent  to  Vic- 
toria, under  the  same  despondency  and  a  full  dis- 
piritedness,  they  gave  him  so  little  encourage- 
ment to  stay  at  Madrid,  that  he  immediately 
quitted  the  place  with  a  resolution  to  retire  hito 
his  grandfather's  dominions,  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

In  his  way  to  which,  even  on  the  last  day's 
journey,  it  was  his  great  good  forttme  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Vendosme,  with  some  few  troopi 
which  his  grandfather,  Louis  XIV  of  Firapoe,  had 
ordered  to  his  suceour,  under  that  duke>  com« 
mand.  The  duke  was  grievously  affected  at  suoh 
an  unexpected  catastrophe ;  nevertheless,  he  left 
nothing  unsaid  or  undone  that  might  induce  that 
prince  to  turn  back ;  and  at  length  prevailing, 
after  a  little  rest  and  a  greal  deal  of  patieqce,  by 
the  coming  in  of  bis  scattered  troops,  and  some 
few  he  could  raise,  together  vrith  those  the  duke 
brought  with  him,  he  once  more  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
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While  things  were  in  this  manner,  under  mo- 
tion in  King  Philip*!  favour,  Charles  the  Third, 
with  his  victorious  amy,  advances  forward,  and 
enters  into  Madrid,  of  which  he  made  General 
Stanhope  governor.  And  even  here  the  Cas- 
tllians  gave  full  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  their 

Srince ;  even  at  the  time  when,  in  their  opinion, 
is  affairs  were  past  all  hopes  of  retrieve,  they 
themselves  having  hy  their  advice  contributed 
to  his  retreat.  Instead  of  prudential  acclama- 
tions, therefore,  such  as  might  have  answered 
the  ezpectatioDS  of  a  victorious  prince,  now  en- 
tering into  their  capital,  their  streets  were  all  in 
a  profound  silence,  their  balconies  unadorned,  with 
costly  carpets,  as  was  customary  on  like  occa* 
sions,  and  scarce  an  inhabitant  to  be  seen  in 
cither  shop  or  window. 

This,  doubtless,  was  no  little  mortification  to 
a  conquering  prince ;  however,  his  generals  were 
wise  enough  to  keep  him  from  showing  any  other 
tokens  of  resentment  than  marching  through  the 
city  with  unconcern,  and  taking  up  his  quarters 
at  Villaverda,  about  a  league  trom  it. 

Nevertheless  King  Charles  visited  in  his  march 
the  chapel  of  the  Lady  de  Atocha,  where  finding 
several  English  colours  and  standards,  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  there  hung  up,  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  taken  down,  and  restored  them 
to  the  English  general. 

It  was  the  current  opinion  then,  and  almost 
universal  consent  has  since  confirmed  it,  that  tlie 
falsest  step  in  that  whole  war  was  this  advance- 
ment of  Xing  Charles  to  Madrid.  After  those 
two  remarkable  victories  at  Almana  and  Sara- 
gosa,  had  he  directed  his  march  to  Pampeluna, 
and  obtained  possession  of  that  place,  or  some 
other  near  it,  he  had  not  only  stopt  all  succours 
from  coming  out  of  Prance,  but  he  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  prevented  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  any  of  the  routed  and  dispersed  forces 
of  King  Philip ;  and  it  was  the  general  notion 
of  the  Spaniimis  I  conversed  with  while  at  Map 
drid,  that  had  King  Philip  once  again  set  his 
.foot  upon  French  land,  Spain  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  have  re-acknowledged  him. 

King  Charles  with  his  army  having  stayed  some 
time  alKfUt  Madrid,  and  tteiag  his  expectations 
of  the  Casiilians  joining  him  not  at  all  answered, 
at  last  resolved  to  decamp  and  return  to  Sara- 
gosa.  Accordingly,  with  a  very  few  troops,  that 
prince  advanced  thither ;  while  the  main  body, 
under  the  command  of  the  Generals  Stanhope 
and  Staremberg,  passing  under  the  very  wails 
of  Madrid,  held  on  their  march  towards  Arragon. 

After  about  three  days'  march.  General  Stan- 
hope  took  up  his  quarters  at  Breuhiga,  a  small 
town  half  walled ;  General  Staremberg  march- 
ing three  leagues  farther  to  Cifuences.  This 
choice  of  situation  of  the  two  several  armies  not 
a  little  puzzled  the  politicians  of  those  times, 
who  could  very  indifferently  account  for  the 
English  general's  Iving  exposed  in  an  open  town 
with  his  few  English  forces,  of  which  General 
Harvey's  regiment  of  fine  horse  might  be  deemed 
the  main ;  and  General  Staremberg  encamping 
three  leagues  farther  off  the  enemy.  But  to 
see  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  the  ac- 
tions ofthe  bravest,  by  an  untoward  sort  of  fatality, 
are  often  forced  to  contribute  !  None  who  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  bravery  of  either  of 


those  generals  at  the  battles  of  Almanar  and 
Saragosa  could  find  room  to  call  in  question 
either  their  conduct  or  their  courage ;  and  yet 
in  this  march  and  this  encampment,  will  appear 
a  visible  ill  consequence  to  the  affairs  of  the 
interest  they  fought  for. 

The  Duke  of  Vendosme  having  increased  the 
forces  which  he  brought  from  France  to  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  men,  marches  by  Ma- 
drid directly  for  Breuhiga,  where  his  intelligence 
informed  him  General  Stanhope  lay,  and  that 
so  secretly  as  well  as  swiftly,  that  that  general 
knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  could  be  persuaded  to 
believe  it  till  the  very  moment  their  bullets 
from  the  enemy's  cannon  convinced  him  of  the 
truth.  Breuhiga,  I  have  said,  was  waited  only 
on  one  side,  and  vet  on  that  very  side  the  enemy 
made  their  attack.  But  what  could  a  handful 
do  against  a  force  so  much  superior,  thou«^h 
they  had  not  been  in  want  of  both  powder  and 
ball ;  and,  in  want  of  these,  were  forced  to  make 
use  of  stones  against  all  sorts  of  ammunition 
which  the  enemy  plied  them  with?  The  con- 
sequence answered  the  deficiency;  they  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  Harvey's  regi- 
ment of  horse  among  the  rest,  which,  to  augment 
their  calamity,  was  immediately  remounted  by 
the  enemy,  and  marohed  along  with  their  army 
to  attack  General  Staremberg. 

Tliat  general  had  heard  somewhat  ofthe  march 
of  Vendosme,  and  waited  with  some  impatience 
to  have  the  confirmation  of  it  from  General 
Stanhope,  who  lay  between,  and  whom  he  lay 
under  an  expectation  of  being  joined  with ;  how- 
ever,  he  thought  it  not  improper  to  make  some 
little  advance  towards  him ;  and  accordingly 
breaking  up  from  his  camp  at  Cifuentes,  he  came 
back  to  Villa  Viciosa,  a  little  town  between  Ci- 
fuentes  and  Breuhiga.  There  he  found  Ven- 
dosme ready  to  attack  him  before  he  could 
well  be  prepared  for  him,  but  no  English  to  join 
him,  as  he  had  expected ;  nevertheless  the  battle 
was  hot  and  obstinately  fought ;  although  Sta* 
remberg  had  visibly  the  advantage,  having  beat 
the  enemy  at  least  a  league  from  their  cannon  ; 
at  which  time,  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Brea- 
higa,  and  finding  himself  thereby  frustrated  of 
those  expecied  succours  to  support  him,  he  made 
a  handsome  retreat  to  Bareebna,  which  in  com- 
mon calculation  is  about  one  hundred  leagues* 
without  any  disturbance  of  an  enemy,  that  seemed 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  Nevertheless,  his  baggage 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fight.  King  Philip  and  the  Duke 
of  Vendosme  generously  returned  it  unopened 
and  untouched,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  brave 
behaviour. 

I  had  like  to  have  omitted  one  material  pas- 
sage, which  I  was  very  credibly  informed  of; 
that  General  Carpenter  offered  to  have  gone, 
and  have  joined  Ueneral  Staremberg  with  the 
horse,  which  was  reftised  him.  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  oversight  of  the  highest  nature,  since 
his  going  would  have  strengthened  Staremberg 
almost  to  the  assurance  of  an  entire  victory ; 
whereas  his  stay  was  of  no  manner  of  service, 
but  quite  the  contrary  ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  the 
enemy,  by  remounting  the  English  horse,  which 
perhaps  were  the  oompletest  of  any  regiment  in 
tlie  world,  turned,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
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pnnoiw  the  itreiigth  of  our  artillery  upon  our 
•Dirt.  I 

Upoo  thii  retreut  of  Staremberg,  and  the  sur- 
priie  at  Brenhiga,  th«^re  were  great  rejoicingt  at 
Madrid,  and  everywhere  elae  where  King  Phi- 
lip'i  iaterest  prevaUed.  And  indeed  it  might  be 
md,  from  that  day  the  faiterest  of  Kins  Charles 
looked  with  a  very  lowering  aspect.  I  was  still 
«  priaoaer  at  La  Maocha  when  this  news  arrived, 
asd  very  aensibly  affected  at  that  strange  turn 
of  fiBTtune.  I  was  in  bed  when  the  express  passed 
tbroo}^  the  town,  hi  order  to  convey  it  larther ; 
■ad  ia  the  middle  of  the  night  I  heard  a  certain 
Spanish  Don,  with  whom,  a  little  before,  I  had 
mac  little  vaiiaace,  thundering  at  my  door,  en- 
desToaring  to  burst  it  open,  with,  as  I  had  rea- 
•on  to  suppose,  oo  very  iavourable  design  upon 
ae.  Bot  my  landlady,  who  hitherto  had  always 
been  kind  and  carefhl,  ealling  Don  Felix  and 
Mne  others  of  my  friends  together,  saved  me 
fnm  the  fury  of  his  designs,  whatever  they 
were. 

Among  other  expressions  of  the  general  joy 
npoQ  this  oceasioii,  there  was  a  buU-feast  at  La 
Maocha,  wUdi  being  much  beyond  what  I  saw 
It  Valencia,  I  shall  here  give  a  description  ot 
These  boD-feasts  are  not  so  common  now  in 
Spain  as  formerly.  King  Philip  not  taking  much 
drligbt  m  them.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  it  was 
publisbed  here  there  was  to  be  one,  no  other  dis- 
eoune  was  heard;  and  in  the  talk  of  the  bulls 
^  the  great  preparations  for  the  feast,  men 
Keoed  to  have  lost  or  to  have  laid  aside  all 
tboQn:bts  of  the  very  occasion.  A  week's  time 
was  allowed  for  the  building  of  stalls  for  the  beasts 
aad  leaffolds  for  the  spectators,  and  other  ne- 
cmary  preparations  for  the  setting  off  their  joy 
with  the  most  suitable  splendour. 

Oo  the  day  appointed  for  the  bringing  the 
balls  into  town,  the  cavalieroes  mounted  their 
bones,  and,  with  spears  in  their  hands,  rode  out 
oT  town  about  a  league  or  somewhat  more,  to 
otect  them ;  if  any  of  the  bulls  break  from  the 
drove  and  make  an  excursion  (as  they  frequently 
da),  the  cavaliero  that  can  make  him  return  again 
to  his  station  among  his  companions  is  held  in 
hoooor,  suitable  to  the  dexterity  and  address  he 
perfonns  it  with.  On  their  entrance  into  the 
town  an  the  windows  are  filled  with  spectators ; 
1  pope  passing  in  grand  procession  could  not 
bare  more;  for  what  can  be  more  than  all? 
Aod  he  or  she  who  should  neglect  so  rare  a  show 
wooM  give  occasion  to  have  his  or  her  legitimacy 
called  m  question. 

^^n  they  come  to  the  Plasa,  where  the 
stalls  and  snffolds  are  built,  and  upon  which 
the  feats  of  chivalry  we  to  be  performed,  it  is 
ofceo  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that  the 
brutes  are  got  in ;  for  there  are  twelve  stalls, 
ose  for  every  bull,  and  as  their  number  grows 
lew  by  the  enstalling  of  some,  the  remainder 
oftea  prove  more  untractable  and  unruly:  In 
^e  stalls  they  are  kept  very  dark,  to  render 
tbea  fiercer  for  the  day  of  battle. 

On  the  first  of  the  days  appointed,  for  a  bulU 
feast  commonly  lasts  three,  all  the  gentnr  of  the 
P^.  or  near  adjacent,  resort  to  the  Plaza  in 
their  most  gandy  apparel,  every  one  vieing  in 
ju^tbe  most  glorious  appearance.  Those 
ia  the  lower  ranks    provide  themselves   with 


spears,  or  a  great  many  small  darts  in  their 
hands,  which  they  foil  not  to  cast  or  dart  when- 
ever the  bull,  by  his  nearness,  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity. So  that  the  poor  creature  may  be 
said  to  fight,  not  only  with  the  tauriro,  or  bull- 
hunter,  a  person  always  hired  for  that  purpose, 
but  with  the  whole  multitude  in  the  lower  clau 
at  least 

All  being  seated,  the  uppermost  door  is  opened 
first,  and  as  soon  as  ever  tbe  bull  perceives  the 
light,  out  he  comes,  snuffing  up  the  air,  and 
staring  about  him,  as  if  io  admiration  of  his 
attendants;  and  with  his  tail  cocked  up,  he 
spurns  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet,  as  if  he 
intended  a  challenge  to  his  yet  uoappearing  anta- 
gonist. Then,  at  a  door  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, enters  the  tauriro  all  in  white,  holding  a 
cloak  io  one  hand,  and  a  sharp  two-edged  sword 
in  the  other.  The  bull  no  sooner  sets  eyes  upon 
him,  but,  wildly  staring,  he  moves  gently  towards 
him ;  then  gradually  mends  his  pace,  till  he  is 
come  within  about  the  space  of  twenty  yards  of 
the  tauriro,  when,  with  a  sort  of  spring,  he 
makes  at  him  with  all  his  might.  The  tauriro, 
knowing  by  frequent  experience  that  it  behoves 
him  to  be  watohful,  slips  aside  just  when  the 
bull  is  at  him,  when  casting  his  cloak  over  his 
horns,  at  the  same  moment  he  gives  him  a  slash  or 
two,  always  aiming  at  the  neck,  where  there  is 
one  particular  place,  which  if  he  hit,  he  knows 
he  shall  easily  bring  him  to  the  ground.  I  my- 
self observed  the  truth  of  this  experiment  made 
upon  one  of  the  bulls,  who  received  no  more 
than  one  cut,  which,  happening  upon  the  fatal 
spot,  so  stunned  him,  that  he  remained  perfectly 
stupid,  the  blood  flowing  out  from  the  wound, 
till,  after  a  violent  trembling,  he  dropped  down 
stone  dead. 

But  this  rarely  happens,  and  the  poor  creature 
oftener  receives  many  wounds  and  numberless 
darte  before  he  dies.  Yet  whenever  he  feels  a 
firesh  wound,  either  from  dart,  spear,  or  sword, 
his  rage  receives  addition  from  the  wound,  and 
he  pursues  his  tauriro  with  an  increase  of  fury 
and  violence.  And  as  often  as  be  makes  at  his 
adversary,  the  tauriro  takes  care,  with  the  utmost 
of  his  agility,  to  avoid  him,  and  reward  his  kind 
attention  with  a  new  wound. 

Some  of  their  bulls  will  play  their  parts  much 
better  than  others,  but  the  best  must  die;  for 
when  they  have  behaved  themselves  with  all  the 
commendable  fury  possible,  if  the  tauriro  is 
spent*  and  fail  of  doing  execution  upon  him,  thev 
set  dogs  upon  him,  hough  htm,  and  stick  him  all 
over  with  darts,  till,  with  very  loss  of  blood,  he 
puts  an  end  to  their  present  cruelty. 

When  dead,  a  man  brings  in  two  mules  dressed 
out  with  bells  and  feathers,  and,  fastening  a  rope 
about  his  horns,  draws  off  the  bull  with  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  as  if 
the  infidels  had  been  drove  from  before  Ceuta. 

I  had  almost  forgot  another  very  common 
piece  of  barbarous  pleasure  at  these  diversions. 
The  tauriro  will  sometimes  stick  one  of  their 
boll-spears  fast  in  the  ground  aslant,  but  levelled 
as  near  as  he  can  at  his  chest,  then  presenting 
himself  to  the  bull,  just  before  the  point  of  the 
spear,  on  his  teking  bis  run  at  the  tauriro,  which, 
as  they  assured  me,  he  always  does  with  his  eyes 
closed,  the  tauriro  slips  on  one  side,  and  the  poor 
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creature  runs  with  a  violence  often  to  stick  liini- 
lelf,  and  sometimes  to  break  the  spear  in  his 
cheii,  nmiiiDg  away  with  part  of  it  till  be  drop. 

This  tauriro  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  in 
Spain ;  and  indeed  I  saw  him  mount  the  back  of 
one  of  the  bulls,  and  ride  on  him,  slashing  and 
cutting,  till  he  had  quite  wearied  him,  at  which 
time  dismounting,  he  killed  him  with  much  ease, 
and  to  the  acclamatory  satisfiiction  of  the  whole 
concourse,  for  variety  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  dex- 
terity, admhiisters  to  their  delight. 

The  tauriroes  are  very  well  paid,  and  in  truth 
so  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  often  lose  their 
lives  In  the  diversion,  as  this  did  the  year  after 
in  the  way  of  his  calling.  Yet  is  it  a  service  of 
very  great  profit  when  they  perform  dexterously, 
for  whenever  they  do  anything  remarkable,  de- 
serving the  notice  of  the  spectators,  they  never 
faD  of  a  generous  gratification,  money  being 
thrown  down  to  them  in  plenty.  . 

This  feast,  as  they  generally  do,  lasted  three 
days,  the  last  of  which  was,  in  my  opiDion,  much 
before  either  of  the  others.  On  this,  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Don  Pedro  (>itega, 
a  person  of  great  quality,  performed  the  exercise 
on  horseback.  The  seats,  if  not  more  crowded, 
were  filled  with  people  of  better  fashion,  who 
came  from  places  at  a  distance  to  grace  the  noble 
tauriro. 

He  was  finely  mounted,  and  made  a  very 
graceful  figure;  but,  as  when  the  foot  tauriro 
engages,  the  bull  first  enters,  so  in  this  contest 
the  oai^iero  always  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  Plaza  before  the  bull.  His  steed  was  a 
maoaj^  horse,  moanted  oo  which  he  made  his 
entry,  attended  by  four  footmen  in  rich  liveries, 
who,  as  soon  as  their  master  had  rode  round, 
and  paid  his  devoirs  to  all  the  spectators,  with- 
drew firom  the  dangers  they  left  him  exposed  to. 
The  cavaliero  having  thus  made  his  bows,  and 
received  the  repeated  vivas  of  that  vast  con- 
coarse,  marched  with  a  very  stately  air  to  the 
very  middle  of  the  Plasa,  there  standing  ready 
to  receive  his  enemy  at  coming  out 

The  door  being  opened,  the  bull  appeared, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  a  fiercer  and  more 
threatening  aspect  than  any  of  the  former.  He 
stared  around  him  for  a  considerable  time,  snuf- 
fing up  the  air,  and  spuming  the  ground,  without 
in  the  least  taking  notice  of  his  antagonist.  But 
at  last  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  he  made  a  full 
run  at  the  cavaliero,  which  he  most  dexterously 
avoided,  and  at  the  same  moment  of  time  pass- 
ing by,  he  cast  a  dart  that  stuck  In  his  shoul- 
ders. At  this  the  shouts  and  vivos  were  re- 
peated, and  I  observed  a  handkerchief  waved 
twice  or  thrice,  which,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
ftood,  was  a  signal  from  the  lady  of  his  affections 
that  she  had  beheld  him  with  satisfaction.  I 
took  notice  that  the  cavaliero  endeavoured  all 
he  ooidd  to  keep  aside  the  bull  for  the  advantage 
of  the  stroke,  when,  putting  his  horse  on  a  full 
Career,  he  tiirew  anotoer  dart  which  fixed  in  bis 
side,  and  so  enraged  the  beast  that  he  seemed  to 
renew  his  attacks  wltti  greater  fury.  The  cava- 
Hero  had  behaved  himself  to  admiration,  and 
escaped  many  dangers,  with  the  often-repeated 
acclamations  of  viva,  viva,  when  at  last  the  en- 
raged creature  getting  his  horns  between  the 


horse's  hinder  legs,  man  and  horse  came  both 
together  to  the  ground. 

I  expected  at  that  moment  nothing  less  than 
death  could  be  the  issue,  when,  to  the  general 
surprise*  as  well  as  mine,  the  ^ery  civil  brute, 
author  of  all  the  mischief,  only  withdrew  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Plata,  trhere  he  stood  still, 
staring  about  him  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

The  cavaliero  was  carried  oflT  not  much  hurt, 
but  his  delicate  beast  suffered  much  more. 
However,  I  could  not  but  think  afterward  that 
the  good-natured  bull  came  short  of  fair  play. 
If  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  he  had 
used  his  adversary  with  more  humanity  than  he 
met  with ;  at  least,  since  after  he  had  the  cava- 
liero under  he  generously  fbrsook  him,  I  think 
he  might  have  pleaded,  or  others  for  him,  for 
better  treatment  than  he  after  met  with. 

For  as  the  cavaliero  was  disabled  and  carried 
off,  the  foot  tauriro  entered  in  white  accoatrc- 
meats  as  before,  but  he  flattered  himself  with 
an  easier  conquest  than  he  found.  There  is 
always  on  these  occasions,  when  he  apprehends 
any  imminent  danger,  a  place  of  retreat  ready 
for  the  fitK>t  tauriro,  and  well  for  him  there  was 
so,  this  bull  obliged  him  over  and  over  to  make 
use  of  it  Nor  was  he  able  at  last  to  dispatch 
him  without  a  general  assistance,  for  I  believe  I 
speak  within  compass  when  I  say  he  had  more 
than  a  hundred  darts  stuck  in  him ;  and  so  bar- 
barously  was  he  mangled  and  slashed  besides, 
that  In  my  mind  1  could  not  but  think  Ring 
Philip  in  the  right  when  he  said,  *'  that  it  was  a 
custom  deserv^  little  encouragement" 

Soon  after  this  tauridore,  or  bull-feast,  was 
over,  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  to  a 
little  town  called  Mlnai,  about  three  leagues  off, 
but  I  was  scarce  got  out  of  La  Mancha,  when  an 
acquaintance  meeting  me,  asked  where  I  was 
going?  I  told  him  to  Minai,  when,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  "  Friend  Gorgio,*'  says  he  in  Spa- 
nish, "  come  back  with  me,  you  shall  not  go  a 
stride  farther ;  there  are  Picarons  that  way,  you 
shall  not  go.'*  Inquiring,  as  we  went  back,  into 
his  meaning,  he  told  me  that  the  day  before  a 
man,  who  had  received  a  sum  of  money  in  pis- 
toles at  La  Mancha,  was,  on  the  road,  set  upon 
by  some  who  had  got  notice  of  It,  and  murdered 
him;  that,  not  finding  the  money  expected 
about  him,  for  he  had  cautiously  enough  left  it 
in  a  fricnd*s  hands  at  La  Mancha,  they  concluded 
he  had  swallowed  it,  and  therefore  they  ripped 
up  his  belly,  and  opened  every  gut,  but  all  to  as 
little  purpose.  This  diverted  my  walk  for  that 
time. 

But  some  little  time  after,  the  same  person 
inviting  me  over  to  the  same  place  to  see  his 
melon- grounds,  which  in  that  country  are  won- 
derful fine  and  pleasant,  I  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, and,  under  the  advantage  of  his  company, 
went  thither.  On  the  road  I  took  notice  of  a 
cross  newly  erected,  and  a  multitude  of  small 
stones  around  the  foot  of  it ;  asking  the  mennini^ 
whereof,  my  firlend  told  me  that  it  was  raised  for 
a  person  there  murdered,  as  is  the  custom 
throughout  Spain,  and  that  every  good  Cat  he  11  r 
passing  by,  held  it  his  duty  to  cast  a  stone  uprtn 
the  place  in  detestation  of  the  murder.  I  h.i  \ 
often  before  taken  notice  of  maov  such  crosses, 
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but  never  till  tiien  knew  the  meaning  of  their 
enccioii.  or  the  reason  of  the  heaps  of  stones 
iroQad  theni.' 

IVre  is  00  ptace  In  all  Spain  more  famous  for 
food  vine  than  Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Maneha, 
bfir  is  it  anywhere  sold  cheaper ;  fbr,  as  it  is  only 
u  ialand  toiro,  near  no  navigable  river,  and  the 
people  temperate  to  a  proverb,  great  plentv  and 
1  hdsII  vend  must  eonsequentiy  make  it  cheap. 
The  wine  here  is  so  famous,  that  when  I  came 
to  Madrid  I  saw  wrote  over  the  doors  of  most 
hoQMS  that  sold  wine,  *'  Vino  Sainte  Clemente." 
A<  to  the  temperance  of  the  people,  I  must  say, 
thftt  uotirithstanding  those  two  good  qualities  of 
food  and  cheap,  I  never  saw  all  the  three  years  I 
vss  prisoner  there  any  one  person  overcome 
vHii  drinking. 

It  is  true  there  may  be  a  reason,  and  a  politi- 
eal  one,  assigned  for  that  abstemiousness  of  theirs, 
vhich  is  yiisy  that  if  any  man  upon  any  occasion 
skoold  be  brought  in  as  an  evidence  agednst  you, 
if  you  can  prove  that  he  was  ever  drunk,  it  will 
ifiTalidate  ids  whole  evidence.  I  could  not  but 
Uuak  this  a  grand  improvement  upon  the  Spar- 
tuis.  Tliey  made  their  slaves  purposely  drunk, 
to  ihow  their  youtli  the  folly  of  the  vice  by  the 
lettiih  behaviour  of  their  servants  under  it ;  but 
thejaever  reached  to  that  noble  height  of  laying 
1  penalty  upon  the  aggressor,  or  of  discouraging 
t  Tolaotary  impotence  of  reason  by  a  disrepu- 
UUe  hnpotence  of  interest.  The  Spaniard  there- 
fere,  in  my  optnlon,  in  this  exceeds  the  Spartan, 
ts  much  as  a  natural  beauty  exceeds  one  pro- 
raml  by  art,  for  though  shame  may  somewhat 
isfiuence  some  few,  terror  is  of  force  to  deter  all. 
A  mao,  we  have  seen  it,  may  shake  hands  with 
s^ime,  bat  interest,  says  another  proverb,  will 
EffTCT  lie.  A  wise  institution  therefore,  doubt- 
lea*  is  this  of  the  Spaniard ;  but  such  as  I  fear 
vi2  Dever  take  place  !n  Germany,  Holland, 
Fraoce,  or  Great  Britain. 

Bat  though  I  commend  their  temperance,  I 
voold  not  be  thought  by  any  means  to  approve 
of  their  iMgotry.  If  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
IS  iatemperance  in  religion,  I  much  fear  their 
ctffiety  in  that  will  be  found  to  be  over-measure, 
toder  the  notion  of  devotion,  i  have  seen  men 
UiOQg  them,  and  of  sense  too,  guilty  of  the 
grossest  hitemperances.  It  is  too  common  to  be 
s  rarity  to  see  their  dons  of  the  prime  quality,  as 
*en  as  those  of  the  lower  ranks,  upon  meeting  a 
priest  in  the  open  streets,  condescend  to  take  up 
the  lower  part  of  his  vestment,  and  salute  it  with 
fjti  erected,  as  if  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  seal 
^  sahration. 

When  the  ave-bell  is  heard,  the  hearer  must 
^ovQ  on  liis  knees  upon  the  very  spot ;  nor  is  he 
allowed  the  small  indulgence  of  deferring  a  little, 
liD  be  can  recover  a  clean  place ;  dirtiness  excuses 
^  nor  win  dirty  actions  by  any  means  exempt. 
"^  is  so  notorious,  that  even  at  the  play-house, 
la  the  (Diddle  of  a  scene,  on  the  6rst  sonnd  of  the 
^Qf  the  actors  drop  their  discourse ;  the  auditors 
*Dpersede  the  indulging  of  their  nnsanctified  ears, 
»d  all  <Hi  thdr  knees,  bend  their  tongues,  if  not 
fhrir  hearts,  quite  a  different  way  to  what  they 
|ut  before  had  been  employed  in.  In  shor^ 
w^h  they  pretend  in  m  this  to  an  extra- 
^t^osrj  measure  of  zeal  and  real  devotion,  no 
^>a,f)kAt  fives  among  them  any  time,  can  be  a 


proselyte  to  them  without  immolating  his  senses 
and  his  reason :  yet  I  must  confess,  idiile  I  have 
seen  them  thus  deluding  themselves  with  ave 
marias,  I  could  not  refraSi  throwing  u|>  my  eyes 
to  the  only  proper  object  of  adoration,  in  oom- 
miseration  of  such  delusions. 

The  hours  of  the  ave-bell  are  eight  and  twelve 
in  the  morning,  and  six  in  the  evening.  They 
pretend,  at  the  first,  to  ftdl  down  to  beg  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  prosper  them  in  dl  things 
they  go  about  that  day.  At  twelve,  they  return 
thanks  for  their  preservation  to  tlmt  time ;  and 
at  six,  for  that  of  the  whole  day.  After  which, 
one  would  think  that  they  imagine  themselves  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  their  open  gafiantries  per* 
fectly  countenance  the  imagination ;  for,  though 
adnltery  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  crime,  and 
punished  accordingly,  yet  foralcation  is  softened 
with  the  title  of  a  venial  sin,  and  they  seem  to 
practise  it  under  that  persuasion. 

I  found  here,  what  Erasmus  ridicules  with  so 
much  wit  and  delicacy,  the  custom  of  burying  in 
a  fhmciscan*8  habit,  in  miglity  request.  If  they 
can  for  that  purpose  probure  an  old  one  at  the 
price  of  a  new  one,  the  purchaser  will  look  upon 
himself  a  provident  chap,  that  has  secured  to  his 
deceased  firiend  or  relation  no  less  than  heaven 
by  that  wise  bargain. 

The  evening  l^ing  almost  the  only  time  of  en- 
joyment of  company  or  conversation,  everybody 
in  Spain  then  greedily  seeks  it ;  and  the  streets 
are  at  that  time  crowded  like  our  finest  gardens 
or  most  private  walks.  On  one  of  those  occa- 
sions 1  met  a  don  of  my  acquaintance  walking 
out  with  his  sisters ;  and,  as  1  thought  it  became 
an  English  cavalier,  I  saluted  him :  but,  tq  my 
surprise,  he  never  returned  the  civility.  When 
I  met  him  the  day  after,  instead  of  an  apology, 
as  I  had  flattered  myself,  I  received  a  reprimand, 
though  a  very  civil  one ;  telling  me  it  was  not 
the  custom  in  Spain,  nor  well  taken  of  any  one, 
that  took  notice  of  any  who  were  walking  in  the 
company  of  ladies  at  night. 

But,  a  night  or  two  after,  I  found,  by  experi- 
ence, that  if 'the  men  were  by  custom  pro- 
hibited taking  notice,  woiAen  were  not.  I  was 
standing  at  the  door  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
when  a  woman,  seemingly  genteel,  passing  by, 
called  me  by  my  name,  telling  me  she  wanted  to 
speak  with  me :  she  bad  her  roantiHo  on ;  so 
that,  had  I  had  day-light,  I  could  have  only  seen 
one  eye  of  her.  However,  I  walked  with  her  a 
good  while  without  being  able  to  discover  any. 
thing  of  her  business,  nor  passed  there  between 
us  anything  more  than  a  conversation  upon  in- 
different matters.  Nevertheless,  at  parting,  she 
told  me  ^e  should  pass  by  again  the  next  even- 
ing, and  if  I  would  be  at  the  door,  she  would 
give  me  the  same  advantage  of  a  conversation, 
that  seemed  not  to  displease  me.  Accordingly, 
the  next  night  she  came,  and,  as  before,  we 
walked  together  in  the  privatest  parts  of  the 
town :  for,  though  I  knew  her  not,  her  discourse 
was  always  entertaining  and  full  of  wit,  and  her 
inquiries  not  often  improper.  We  had  continued 
this  intercourse  many  nights  together,  when  my 
landlady's  daughter,  having  taken  notice  of  it, 
stopt  me  one  evenhig,  and  would  not  allow  me 
to  stand  at  the  usual  post  of  intelligence,  saying, 
with  a  good  deal  of  heat,  **  Don  Gorgio^  take  my 
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advice ;  go  no  more  along  with  that  womao ;  you 
may  soon  be  brought  home  deprived  of  your  life 
if  you  do.**  I  cannot  say  whether  she  knew  her, 
but  this  I  must  say,  she  was  very  agreeable  in 
wit  as  weU  as  person.  However,  my  landlady 
and  her  daughter  took  that  opportunity  of  giving 
me  so  many  instances  of  the  fatal  issues  of  such 
lonoceut  conversations  (for  I  could  not  call  it 
an  intrigue),  that,  apprehensive  enough  of  the 
danger  on  laying  circumstances  together,  I  took 
advice,  and  never  went  into  her  company  after. 

Shmte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha,  where  I  so  long 
remained  a  prisoner  of  war,  lies  in  the  road  from 
Madrid  to  Valencia ;  and  the  Duke  of  Vendosnie 
being  ordered  to  the  latter,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  his  entertainment  as  he  passed 
through.  He  stayed  here  only  one  night,  where 
be  was  very  handsomely  treated  by  the  corrigi- 
dore.  He  was  a  tall,  fair  person,  and  very  fat, 
and  at  the  time  I  saw  him  wore  a  long  black 
patch  over  his  left  eye,  but  on  what  occasion  I 
could  not  learn.  The  afterwards  famous  Albe- 
roni,  since  made  a  cardinal,  was  in  his  attendance, 
as,  indeed,  the  duke  was  very  rarely  without  him. 
I  remember  that  very  day  three  weeks  they  re- 
turned through  the  same  place,  the  duke  in  his 
hearse,  and  Alberoni  in  a  coach,  paying  his  last 
duties.  That  dnke  was  a  prodigious  lover  of  fish, 
of  which  having  eat  over-heartily  at  Veneros,  in 
the  province  of  Valencia,  he  took  a  surfeit  and 
died  in  three  days  time.  His  corpse  was  carry- 
ing to  the  Escurial,  there  to  be  buried  in  the 
P^theon  among  their  kings. 

The  Castiliaos  have  a  privilege  by  license  from 
the  Pope,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  converted 
Ihto  a  prohibition,  might  have  saved  that  duke*s 
life ;  in  regard  their  country  is  wholly  inland,  and 
the  river  Tagos  fiimous  for  its  poverty,  or  rather 
barrenness,  their  holy  father  indulf^  the  na- 
tives with  the  liberty,  in  lieu  of  that  dangerous 
eatable,  of  eating  all  Lent  time  the  inwards  of 
ci^tle.  When  I  first  heard  this  related  I  ima- 
gined that  the  garbage  had  been  intended ;  but  I 
was  soon  after  thus  rectified,— by  inwards  (for  so 
expressly  says  the  license  itself)  is  meant  the 
heart,  the  liver,  and  the  feet 

They  have  here,  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  Spain,  Valencia  excepted,  the  most  wretched 
music  in  the  universe.  Their  guitars,  if  not  their 
sole,  are  their  darling  instruments,  and  what  they 
roost  delight  in ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  our  Eng* 
lijth  sailors  are  not  much  amiss  in  giving  them  the 
title  of  strum-strums.  They  are  little  better 
than  our  Jews -harps,  though  hardly  half  so  mu- 
sical ;  yet  are  they  perpetually  at  nights  disturb- 
ing their  women  with  the  noise  of  them,  under 
the  notion  and  name  of  serenodoes.  Prom  the 
barber  to  the  grandee  the  infection  spreads,  and 
very  often  with  the  same  attendant  danger,  night 
quarrels  and  rencounters  being  the  frequent  re- 
sult. The  true-bom  Spaniard  reckon  it  a  part 
of  their  glory  to  be  jeiUous  of  their  mistresses, 
which  is  too  often  the  forerunner  of  murders,  or, 
at  best,  attended  with  many  other  dangerous  in- 
conveniences.  And  yet,  bad  as  their  music  is, 
their  dancing  is  the  reverse ;  I  have  seen  a  coun- 
try girl  manage  her  castanets  with  the  graceful 
air  of  a  duchess,  and  that  not  to  common  music, 
but  to  people's  beating  or  drumming  a  tune  with 
their  hands  on  a  table.    I  have  seen  half  a  dozen 


couple  at  a  time  dance  to  the  like  in  excellent 
order. 

I  just  now  distinguished,  by  an  exception, 
the  music  of  Valencia,  where  alone  I  expe- 
rienced the  use  of  the  vioUn  ;  which,  though  I 
cannot,  in  respect  to  other  countries,  call  good, 
yet,  in  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  I  must 
acknowle<4re  it  much  the  best.  In  my  account 
of  that  city  I  omitted  to  speak  of  it,  therefore, 
now,  to  supply  that  defect,  I  will  speak  of  the 
best  I  heard,  which  was  on  this  unfortunate  oc- 
casion :  several  natives  of  that  country  having 
received  sentence  of  death  for  their  adherence  to 
King  Charles,  were  accordingly  ordered  to  the 
place  of  execution.  It  is  the  custom  there  on 
all  such  occasions,  for  all  the  music  of  the  dty  to 
meet  near  the  callows,  and  play  the  most  affect- 
ing  and  melandioly  airs,  to  the  very  approach  of 
the  condemned;  and  really  the  music  was  so 
moving  it  heightened  the  scene  of  sorrow,  and 
brought  compassion  even  into  the  eyes  of  ene- 
mies. 

As  to  the  condemned,  they  came  stript  of  their 
own  clothes,  and  covered  with  black  frocks,  in 
which  they  were  led  along  the  streets  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  friars  praying  all  the  way. 
MThen  they  came  through  any  street  where  any 
public  images  were  fixed,  they  stayed  before  them 
some  reasonable  time  in  prayer  with  the  friars. 
When  they  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  place  those 
fathers  leave  them  not,  but  continue  praying  and 
giving  them  ghostly  encouragement,  standin^^ 
upon  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  till  they  are  turned 
off.  The  hangman  always  wears  a  silver  badge 
of  a  ladder  to  distinguish  his  profession ;  but  his 
manner  of  executing  bis  office  had  somewhat  in 
it  too  singular  to  allow  of  silence.  When  he  had 
tied  fast  the  hands  of  the  criminal,  he  rested  his 
knee  upon  them,  and  with  one  hand  on  the  cri- 
minal's  nostrils,  to  stop  his  breath  the  sooner,  threw 
himself  off  the  ladder  along  with  the  dying  party. 
This  he  does  to  expedite  his  fate,  though,  consi- 
dering the  force,  I  wonder  it  does  not  tear  head 
and  tK>dy  asunder,  which  yet  I  never  heard  that 
it  did. 

But  to  return  to  La  Mancha.  I  had  been  there 
now  upwards  of  two  years,  much  diverted  with 
the  good  humour  and  kindness  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  daily  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  the 
nuns  of  the  nunnery  opposite  my  lodgings,  when 
walking  one  day  alone  upon  the  plaza  i  found 
myself  accosted  by  a  clerico.  At  the  first  attack 
he  told  me  his  Country,  but  added,  that  he  now 
came  from  Madrid  with  a  potent  (that  was  his 
word)  from  Pedro  de  Dios,  dean  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, to  endeavour  the  conversion  of  any  of  the 
English  prisoners  ;  that  being  an  Irishman,  as  a 
sort  of  a  brother,  he  had  conceived  a  love  for  the 
English,  and  therefore  more  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  which  the  holy  Inquisition  had  put 
into  his  hands  for  the  bringing  over  to  mother 
church  as  many  heretics  as  he  could ;  that  having 
heard  a  very  g^ood  character  of  me,  he  should 
think  himself  very  happy  if  he  could  be  instru- 
mental in  my  salvation.  **  It  is  very  true,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^*  I  have  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to 
convert  many ;  and  besides  the  candour  of  my 
own  disposition,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  a  pe- 
culiar knack  at  conversion,  which  very  few,  if  any, 
ever  could  reiiit     I  am  going  upon  the  some 
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work  into  Morda,  but  your  good  character  has 
tacd  me  m  my  rctolulioa  of  preferriog  your  sal- 
▼atiiMk  to  thai  of  others."    To  this  very  long  and 
DO  leas  anmrising  address  I  only  returned,  that  it 
beioig'  an  aSair  of  moment,  it  would  require  some 
ODQsidentioQ ;  and  that  by  the  time  he  returned 
from  Mnraa  I  might  be  able  to  return  him  apro- 
per  answer.     But  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  re- 
ply, ^Sir,**  aaya  he,  **  God  A]m%hty  is  all-sufficient 
— this  moment  is  too  precious  to  be  lost — he  can 
tarn  the  heart  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  well  as 
io  twenty  year&     Hear  me,  then^mind  what  I 
my  to  you-—  1  will  convince  you  immediately. 
Yon  heretics  do  not  believe  in  transubstantiatlon, 
and  yet  did  not  our  Saviour  say  in  so  many  words, 
*  iloc  est  oorpos  meum  ?*    And  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve him  do  ycm  not  give  him  the  lie  ?    Besides, 
does  not  one  of  the  fathers  say,  *  Deus,  qui  est 
omais  vctitas  non  potest  dieere  fi|lsum  ?' "    He 
vent  OQ  at  the  same  ridiculous  rate,  which  soon 
ooQvinoed  me  be  was  a  thorough  rattle ;  however* 
as  a  dcrioo,  and  consequently,  in  this  country  a 
■oa  dangerous  to  diiobuge,  1  invited  him  home  to 
dianer ;  where,  when  I  had  brought  him,  I  found  I 
had  no  way  done  an  unacceptable  thiufl^,  for  my 
laadiady  and  her  daughter,  seeing  him  to  be  a 
dergynan,  rcoeived  him  with  a  vast  deal  of  respect 
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Dinner  being  over,  he  began  to  entertain  me  with 
a  detail  of  the  many  wonderful  conversions  he  had 
made  opon  obttinate  heretics :  that  he  had  coo- 
viaoed  the  most  stubborn,  and  had  such  a  nos- 
tmm  that  he  would  undertake  to  convert  any 
oae.  Here  he  began  his  old  round,  intermixing 
bn  harangue  with  such  scraps  and  raw  sentences 
of  fustian  Latin  that  I  grew  weaiy  of  his  conver- 
satioo,  so,  pretending  some  busmess  of  conse- 
qecsee,  I  took  leave  and  left  him  and  my  land- 
lady together. 

I  did  not  retom  till  pretty  late  in  the  evening, 
with  intent  to  give  him  time  enough  to  think  his 
own  visit  tedious,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  1 
kmnd  my  Irish  missionary  still  on  the  spot,  ready 
to  dare  me  to  the  encounter,  and  resolved,  like  a 
true  son  of  the  church  militant,  to  keep  last  io 
the  field  of  battle.  As  soon  as  1  had  seated  my- 
u\(  be  began  again  to  tell  me  how  good  a  cha- 
racter osy  landlady  had  given  me,  which  had  pro- 
digiously increased  his  ardour  of  saving  my  soul ; 
that  be  could  not  answer  it  to  his  own  character, 
as  well  aa  mine,  to  be  negligent ;  and,  therefore, 
he  had  entered  into  a  resolution  to  stay  my 
cooung,  though  it  had  been  later.  To  all  which 
I  returned  him  abundance  of  thanks  ibr  his  good 
win,  bat  pleading  indisposition  and  want  of  rest, 
after  a  good  deal  of  civil  impertinence,  I  once  more 
^ot  fid  of  him ;  at  least,  I  took  my  leave,  and 
went  to  bed,  leaving  him  again  master  of  the 
field;  for  I  understood  next  morning  that  he 
ttaid  some  time  after  I  was  gone  with  my  good 
iaodlady. 

Next  morning  the  nuns  of  the  nunnery  oppo- 
wtc,  having  taken  notice  of  the  derico's  ingress, 
ioog  visit,  and  late  egress,  sent  to  know  whether 
ke  waa  my  countryman,  with  many  other  ques- 
tions, wiiiefa  I  wai  not  then  let  into  the  secret  of. 
To  all  whmh  I  returned,  that  he  was  no  oountry- 
0BB  of  mme,  but  an  Irishman,  and  so  perfectly  a 
ttraager  to  me  that  I  knew  no  more  of  him  than 
what  1  had  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was 


going  into  Murcia.  What  the  meaning  of  this 
inquiry  was  I  could  never  learn,  but  I  could  not 
doubt  but  it  proceeded  from  their  great  eare  of 
their  vicmo,  us  they  called  roe,  a  mark  of  their 
esteem,  and  of  which  I  was  not  a  little  proud. 

As  was  my  usual  custom,  I  had  been  taking  my 
morning  walk,  and  had  not  been  long  come  home 
hi  order  to  dinner,  when  in  again  drops  my  Irish 
clerioo;  I  was  confounded  and  vexed,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  nevertheless, 
without  the  least  alteration  of  countenance,  he 
took  his  seat ;  and  on  my  saying,  m  a  cold  and 
indifferent  tone,  that  I  imagined  he  had  been  got 
to  Murcia  before  this,  he  replied  with  a  natural 
fleer,  that  truly  he  was  going  to  Murcia,  but  his 
conscience  pricked  him,  and  he  did  find  that  he 
could  not  go  away  with  any  satisfaction  or  peace 
of  mind  without  making  me  a  perfect  convert ; 
that  he  had  plainly  discovered  in  me  a  good  dis- 
position, and  had  for  that  very  reason  put  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  man  and  mule  to  the  Bi- 
shop of  Cuenca  for  a  licence  under  his  hand  for 
my  conversion ;  for  in  Spain  all  private  mission- 
aries  are  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  the  next  bishop 
before  they  dare  enter  upon  any  enterprise  of  this 
nature. 

I  was  more  confounded  at  this  hist  assurance  of 
the  man  than  at  all  before,  and  it  put  me  directly 
upon  reflecting,  whether  any,  and  what  inconveni- 
ences might  ensue  from  a  rencounter  that  I  at  first 
conceived  ridiculous,  but  might  now  reasonably 
begin  to  have  more  dangerous  apprehensions  o£ 
I  knew  by  the  articles  of  war  all  persons  are  ex- 
empted from  any  power  of  the  inquisition,  but 
whether  carrying  on  a  part  in  such  a  farce  might 
not  admit,  or  at  least  be  liable  to,  some  danger- 
ous construction,  was  not  imprudently  now  to  be 
considered.  Though  I  was  not  fearful,  yet  I  re- 
solved to  be  cautious;  wherefore,  not  making 
any  answer  to  his  declaration  about  the  bishop, 
he  took  notice  of  it,  and,  to  raise  a  confidence  he 
found  expiring,  he  began  to  tell  me  that  his  name 
was  Murtough  Brennan,  that  he  was  bom  near  Kil- 
kenny, of  a  very  considerable  lamOy.  This  last  part, 
indeed,  when  I  came  to  Madrid,  I  found  pretty 
well  confirmed  in  a  considerable  manner.  How- 
ever, taking  notice  that  he  had  altered  his  tone 
of  leaving  the  town,  and  that  instead  of  it  he 
was  advancing  somewhat  like  an  invitation  of 
himself  to  dinner  the  next  day,  I  resolved  to  show 
myself  shy  of  him,  and  thereupon  abruptly,  and 
ipithout  taking  my  leave,  I  left  the  leom,  and  my 
landlady  and  him  together. 

Three  or  four  days  had  passed,  every  one  of 
which  he  never  failed  my  lodgings,  not  at  dinner 
time  only,  but  night  and  morning  too ;  from  all 
which  I  began  to  suspect,  that  instead  of  my  con- 
version he  had  fixed  upon  a  reconversion  of  mv 
landlady.  She  was  not  young,  yet  for  a  bUmk 
woman,  handsome  enough,  and  her  daughter  very 
pretty.  I  entered  into  a  resolution  to  make  my 
observations,  and  watch  them  all  at  a  distance, 
nevertheless,  carefully  concealing  my  jealousy. 
However,  I  must  confess  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
that  anything  could  divert  my  own  persecution. 
He  was  now  no  longer  my  guest  but  my  land- 
lady's, with  whom  I  found  him  so  mucli  taken  up, 
that  a  little  care  might  frustrate  all  his  former 
impertinent  importunities  on  the  old  topic. 


But  ttUiny  snspiclmia  were  Terr  soon  after 
turned  into  eertftinties  in  this  manner;  I  had 
been  abroad,  and  returning  somewhat  weary,  I 
went  to  my  chamber  to  take,  what  in  that  conn- 
try  they  call,  a  cesto,  upon  my  bed.  I  got  in  un- 
leen,  or  without  weing  anybody,  but  htd  toarce 
laid  myself  down,  before  mv  young  landlady,  as 
I  jestingly  nsed  to  call  the  daughter,  rushing 
into  my  room,  threw  herself  down  on  the  floor, 
bitterly  exclaiming.  I  started  off  my  bed,  and 
immediately  running  to  the  door,  wlio  should  I 
meet  there  hot  my  Irish  derjco^  without  his 
habit,  and  in  his  shirt  1  I  oould  not  doubt,  by 
the  dishabille  of  the  clerico,  but  the  young  crear 
ture  had  reason  enough  for  her  passion,  which 
rendered  me  quite  unable  to  master  mme ;  where* 
fore,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  next  the  door,  1 
thrust  him  in  that  ghostly  plight  into  the  open 
street  I  might,  with  leisure  enough,  have  re- 
pented that  precipitate  piece  of  UidiMretion,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  hit  bad  character,  and  the  lii* 
vourabie  opinion  the  town  had  conoeiTed  of  me  } 
for  be  inordinately  exclaimed  against  me^  calling 
me  heretic,  and  telling  the  people,  who  wetts 
soon  gathered  round  him,  that,  coming  to  my 
lodgings  on  the  charitable  work  of  conversion,  I 
had  thus  abused  him,  stripped  him  of  his  habit, 
and  then  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  nuns, 
on  their  hearing  (he  outcries  he  made,  came  run- 
niag  to  their  grates  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  when  they  understood  it,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  relate  it,  though  they  condemned  my  zeal 
they  pitied  my  condition.  Very  well  was  it  for 
me  that  I  stood  more  than  a  little  well  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  town ;  among  the  gentry,  by 
my  frequent  conversation,  and  the  inferior  sort 
by  my  charitable  distributions ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous,  or  a  nearer  way  to  violent 
fate,  than  to  insult  one  of  the  clergy  in  Spain, 
and  especially  for  such  an  one  as  they  entitle  a 
heretic. 

My  old  landlady  (t  speak  in  respect  to  her 
daughter),  however,  formerly  my  seeming  firiend, 
came  in  a  violent  passion,  and  wrenching  the 
door  out  of  mv  hands,  opened  it,  and  pulled  her 
clerico  in  ;  and,  so  soon  as  she  had  done  this,  she 
took  his  part,  and  railed  so  bitterly  at  me.  that  I 
had  no  reason  longer  to  doubt  her  thorough  con- 
version, under  the  full  power  of  his  mission. 
However,  the  young  one  stood  her  ground,  and, 
by  all  her  expressions,  gave  her  many  inquirers 
reason  enough  to  believe  all  was  not  matter  of 
faith  that  the  clerico  had  advanced.  Neverthe- 
less, holdinff  it  advisable  to  change  my  lodgings, 
and  a  friend  confirming  my  resolutions,  I  removed 
that  night. 

The  clerico,  having  put  on  his  upper  garments, 
Was  run  away  to  the  corregidor,  in  a  Tiolent  fury, 
rrsolving  to  be  earlv,  as  well  knowing  that  he 
who  tells  \\U  story  first  has  the  prospect  of  tell- 
ing it  to  double  advantage.  When  he  came 
there  he  told  that  officer  a  thousand  idle  stories, 
and  in  the  worst  manner ;  repeating  how  I  had 
abused  him,  and  not  him  only,  but  my  poor  land- 
lady, for  taking  his  part.  The  eorregidor  was 
glad  to  hear  it  all,  and  with  an  officious  ear  fished 
for  a  great  deal  more ;  expecting,  according  to 
usage,  at  last  to  squeeze  a  sum  of  money  out  of 
me.  However,  he  told  the  clerico  that,  as  I  was 
a  prisoner  of  war,  he  had  no  direct  power  oyer 


me ;  bnt  If  he  wmild  fanitiefiately  write  to  the 
prerident  Ronqofflo^  at  Madrid,  be  would  not 
ISdl  to  give  hit  fanmedlate  wden,  aooordtag  to 
which  he  would  as  readily  act  against  me* 

The  clerico  resolved  to  pursue  his  old  maxim, 
and  cry  out  first ;  and  so  takinv  the  oorregidor's 
advice,  be  wrote  away  to  Madrid  directly.  In 
the  meantime  the  people  In  the  town,  both  high 
and  low,  some  ont  of  earioiity,  some  ont  of  fHend- 
ship,  purvued  their  inquiries  into  the  reality  of 
the  bets.  The  old  landlady  they  eoold  make 
little  of  to  my  advantage ;  but  whenever  the 
young  one  came  to  the  question*  she  always  left 
them  with  these  words  in  her  mouth,  ElDiabob 
enfirma  del  CUricOt  which  rendering  things  mors 
than  a  little  cloudy  on  the  clerico's  aide,  he  was 
advised  and  presaed  by  his  few  ftiends,  as  fast  ai 
he  could,  to  get  out  of  town;  nuns,  clergy,  and 
everybody  taking  part  against  hha,  excepting  his 
new  convert,  my  old  landlady. 

The  day  after,  as  I  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at 
my  new  quarters,  Maria  (for  that  was  the  name 
of  my  landlady's  daughter)  oame  nmnhiff  in  with 
these  words  in  her  month,  JESI  efertoo,  ec  oferico, 
paua  la  calk.  We  hastened  to  the  window ;  out 
of  which  we  beheld  the  clerioo,  Martough  Bren- 
nan,  (rftifully  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  very 
poor  ass  (for  they  would  neither  let  nor  lend 
him  a  mule  thrai^h  all  the  town),  bis  legs  al- 
most rested  on  the  groundi  for  he  was  lusty,  u 
his  ass  was  little ;  and  a  fellow  with  a  large  cud- 
gel marched  afoot,  driving  his  ass  along.  Never 
did  Sancho  Pancha,  on  his  embassage  to  Dul- 
cinea,  make  such  a  despicable  out-of-the-way 
figure  as  our  clerico  did  at  this  time.  And  what 
increased  our  mirth  was,  their  telling  me  that 
our  derico,  like  that  squire  ^though  upon  his 
own  priest-erranty),  was  actually  on  his  march 
to  Toboso,  a  place  five  leagues  ofi^  famous  for 
the  nativity  of  Dulcinea,  the  object  of  the  pas- 
sion of  that  celebrated  hero,  Don  Quixotte.  So 
I  will  leave  our  clerioo  on  his  journey  to  Mur- 
cla,  to  relate  the  unhappy  sequel  of  tins  ridicu- 
lous afiVdr. 

I  have  before  said  that,  by  the  advice  of  the 
eorregidor,  our  clerico  had  wrote  to  Don  Ron- 
quillo  at  Madrid.  About  a  fortnight  after  bis 
departure  fi!om  La  Mancha,  1  was  sitting  alone 
In  my  new  lodgings,  when  two  algwaxils  (officers 
under  the  eorregidor,  and  in  the  nature  of  our 
bailifft),  came  into  my  room,  but  very  civilly,  to 
tell  me  that  they  had  orders  to  carry  me  away 
to  prison ;  but,  at  the  same  moment,  they  ad- 
vised me  not  to  be  afraid,  for  they  had  observed 
that  the  whole  town  was  concerned  at  what  the 
eorregidor  and  derico  had  done ;  adding,  that  it 
was  thdr  opinion  that  I  should  find  so  general 
a  firiendship,  that  I  need  not  be  apprehensive  of 
any  danger.  With  these  plausible  speeches, 
though  I  afterwards  experienced  the  truth  of 
them,  I  resigned  myself,  and  went  with  them  to 
a  much  doser  confinement. 

I  had  not  been  there  above  a  day  or  two,  be- 
fore many  gentlemen  of  the  place  sent  to  me  to 
assure  me  they  were  heartily  afflicted  at  ray  con- 
finement, and  resolved  to  write  In  my  fovoor  to 
Madrid ;  but  as  it  was  not  safe,  nor  the  custom 
in  Spain,  to  visit  those  in  my  present  drcum- 
stances,  they  hoped  I  would  not  take  it  amiss, 
sfawe  they  were  bent  to  ^  all  tai  thehr  power  to- 
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virdt  raj  deliveruoe;  oondudlli^,  howeirer, 
ffith  their  §drie%  that  I  woald  not  ^ine  one  real 
of  Plata  to  th«  corregidor,  whom  tbey  hated,  but 
coa&d9  in  their  assiduoafl  interposal.  Don  Pedro 
^OrtegA  In  particular,  the  perton  that  peiw 
fenned  the  part  of  the  tanriro  on  horsebikck, 
foaietiinc  before  sent  me  word  he  would  not  fhil 
t4  write  to  a  relation  of  his  of  the  first  ftoeoant  In 
31adrid,  and  w>  represent  the  aflkir,  that  I  shotlld 
lot  lof^  be  debarred  my  old  acquaintance. 

It  may  administer,  perhaps,  matter  of  Wonder 
tbi  Spamards,  gentlemen  of  the  stAttnoheRt 
posetilio»  abonid  make  a  scruple,  and  excuse 
tbemselTes  from  visiting  persons  uhdilr  confine^ 
ment,  vben,  according  to  all  Christian  aocepta- 
ties,  such  a  drcnmstance  would  render  such  a 
risit  Dot  diaritable  only,  but  generous.  But 
tboofh  men  of  tulgar  spirits  might,  fh)m  the 
wrtowDeas  of  their  views,  form  such  insipid  ex- 
niies.  those  of  these  gentlemen,  I  very  well 
bev,  proceeded  from  much  more  excusable 
topfs.  I  was  committed  under  the  accusation 
0/  hariog  abused  a  aaered  person,  one  nP  the 
d*rfT;  and  though,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  I 
aifht  deem  myself  exempt  from  the  power  of 
tbe  InqBishioo,  yet  how  far  one  of  that  country, 
ymUBg  a  person  so  ftccosed,  might  be  esteemed 
caipable,  was  a  consideration,  In  that  dangerous 
climate,  iar  from  deserving  to  be  slighted.  To 
stt,  therefore,  who  well  knew  the  customs  of  the 
eoantry,  and  the  temper  of  its  countrymen,  their 
eicQies  were  not  only  allowable,  but  acceptable 
a^l  for.  without  calling  in  question  their 
chiritj,  I  veriiy  believed  I  might  safely  confide 
is  their  honour. 

Aooordtngly,  after  I  had  been  a  dose  prisoner 
oae  month  to  a  day,  I  found  the  benefit  of  these 
rctletnen's  promises  and  solicitations ;  pursuant 
to  which  an  order  was  brought  for  my  immediate 
iiicharge ,  notwithstanding  the  new  convert,  my 
o'd  landlady,  did  all  'she  conld  to  make  her  ap* 
pfarin^  against  me  effectual,  to  the  height  of  her 
pnjadice  and  malice,  even  while  the  daughter, 
u  tetisible  of  my  innocence,  and  acting  with  A 
BQch  better  conscieoce,  endeavoured  as  much 
to  inxdSj  me  against  both  the  threats  and  per- 
iQ&iioQS  of  the  corregidor  and  his  fow  accom- 
plicet,  though  her  own  mother  made  one. 

After  receipt  of  this  order  for  my  enlarge- 
BRit,  I  was  mightily  pressed  by  Don  Felix  and 
othert  of  my  friends,  to  go  to  Madrid,  and  enter 
By  conplaint  against  the  corregidor  and  the 
c'ericQ,  as  a  thing  highly  essential  to  my  own 
fafup?  secority.  Without  asking  leave,  there- 
•ore,  of  the  corregidor.  or  in  the  least  acquainting 
^im  with  it,  I  let  out  from  La  Mancha,  and,  as 
I  afterwards  understood,  to  the  terrible  alarm  of 
t^'At  griping  officer,  who  was  under  the  greatest 
cannernation  when  he  heard  I  was  gone ;  for, 
4i  be  knew  very  well  that  he  had  done  more 
ibaa  be  could  jostfly,  he  was  very  apprehensive 
af  any  complaint ;  well  knowing  that  as  he  was 
hsled  ai  moch  as  I  was  beloved,  he  might  assure 
bmself  of  the  want  of  that  assistance  from  the 
?«itlem«n  which  I  had  experienced. 

^  toon  as  I  arrived  at  Madrid,  I  made  it  my 
ba«ri«8s  to  Inquire  out  and  wait  upon  Father 
r  iby,  chief  of  the  Irish  college.  He  received  me 
***7  courteously;  bnt  when  I  acquainted  hfan 
wits  the  treatment  I  bad  met  with  from  Bren- 


nan,  and  had  given  him  an  account  of  his  other 
scandalous  behaviour,  I  found  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  man  or  his  character;  for  he  soon  con- 
firmed to  me  the  honour  Brennan  first  boasted 
of,  his  considerable  family,  by  saying,  that  scarce 
an  assize  passed  in  his  own  country,  without  two 
or  three  of  that  natne  receiving  at  the  gallows  the 
Just  reward  of  their  demerits.  In  short,  not  only 
Father  Fdhy,  but  all  the  clergy  of  that  nation  at 
Mttdrid,  readily  subscribed  to  this  character  of 
him,  that  he  was  a  scandal  to  their, country. 

After  this  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  get 
that  father  to  go  with  me  to  Pedro  de  Dios,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Dominican  cloister,  aud  dean 
of  the  inquisition.  He  readily  granted  my  re- 
quest, and  when  we  came  there,  in  a  manner  un- 
expected, represented  to  the  dean,  that  having 
some  good  dispositions  towards  mother  church, 
I  had  been  diverted  fh>m  them,  he  feared,  by  the 
evil  practices  of  one  Murtough  Brennan,  a  coun- 
tryman of  his,  though  a  scandal  to  his  country ; 
that  under  a  pretence  of  seeking  my  conversion, 
he  had  laid  himself  open  in  a  most  beastly  man- 
ner, such  as  would  have  set  a  Catholic  into  a 
vile  opinion  of  their  religion,  and  much  more  one 
that  was  yet  a  heretic.  The  dean  had  hardly 
patience  to  hear  particulars ;  but  as  soon  as  my 
friend  had  ended  his  narration,  he  immediately 
gave  his  orders,  prohibiting  Murtough's  saying 
any  more  masses,  cither  in  Madrid  or  any  other 
place  In  Spain.  This  Indeed  was  taking  away 
the  pbor  wretch*s  sole  subsistence,  and  putting 
him  just  upon  an  eqnallty  with  his  dements. 

I  took  the  same  opportunity  to  make  my  com- 
plaints of  the  corregidor ;  but  his  term  expiring 
very  soon,  and  a  process  being  likely  to  be 
chargeable,  I  was  advised  to  let  It  drop.  So 
having  effbcted  what  I  came  for,  I  returned  to 
my  old  station  at  La  Mancha. 

When  I  came  back  I  found  a  new  corregidor, 
as  I  had  been  told  there  would,  by  the  dean  of 
the  inquisition,  who,  at  the  same  time,  advised  me 
to  wait  on  him.  i  did  so  soon  after  my  arrival, 
and  then  experienced  the  advice  to  be  well  in- 
tended ;  the  dean  having  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
to  order  him  to  treat  me  with  all  manner  of  ci- 
vility. He  showed  me  the  vary  letter,  and  it 
was  In  such  particular  and  obliging  terms  that  I 
could  not  but  perceive  he  had  taken  a  resolution, 
if  possible,  to  eradicate  all  the  evil  impressions 
that  Murtough's  behaviour  might  have  given  ' 
too  great  ooeasion  for.  This  served  to  confirm 
me  in  an  observatioti  that  I  had  long  before  made, 
that  a  Protestant  who  will  keep  his  sentiments  in 
his  own  breast,  may  command  anything  in  Spain, 
where  their  stiff  bigotry  leads  them  naturally  into 
that  other  mistake,  that  not  to  oppose  is  to  as- 
sent. Besides,  it  is  generally  among  them  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  be  even  Instrumental 
In  the  conversion  of  one  they  call  a  heretic.  To 
bring  any  such  back  to  what  they  call  mother- 
church,  nothing  shall  be  spared,  nothing  thought 
too  much ;  and  If  you  have  insinceritv  enough  to 
give  them  hopes,  you  shall  not  only  five  in  ease, 
but  in  pleasure  and  plenty. 

I  had  entertained  some  thoughts,  on  nly  journey 
back,  of  taking  up  my  old  quarters  at  the  widow^s; 
but  found  her  so  entirely  converted  by  her  derico 
that  there  would  be  no  room  to  expect  peace ; 
for  which  reason,  with  the  help  of  my  fair  vidnos 


and  Don  Pdii.  I  took  another,  where  I  hod  not ' 
been  long  before  I  received  an  unhappy  account  | 
of  Murtough's  conduct  in  Murcia.  It  seems  he  \ 
had  kept  his  resolution  in  going  thither,  where 
meeting  with  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  though 
he  found  them  staunch  good  Catholics,  he  so  w 
inveigled  himself  into  them  that  he  brought  them 
all  into  a  foul  chance  for  their  lives.  There  were 
three  of  them,  all  soldiers  in  a  Spanish  regiment ; 
but  in  a  fit  of  ambitious  though  frantic  zeal,  Mur* 
tough  had  wheedled  them  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Pedro  de  Dios,  dean  of  the  Inquisition,  to  de- 
clare and  acknowledge  before  him,  that  they  were 
concerted  and  brought  over  to  mother-church, 
and  by  him  only.  The  poor  ignorants  thus  en- 
ticed had  left  their  regiment,  of  which  the  co- 
lonel having  notice,  sent  after  them,  and  they 
were  overtiUcen  on  the  road,  their  missionair  with 
them.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  oratory,  nay, 
even  the  discovery  of  the  whole  tarce,  one  of 
them  was  hanged  for  an  example  to  the  other 
two. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  return  before  news 
arrived  of  the  peace,  which,  though  they  received 
with  joy,  they  could  hardly  entertain  with  belief. 
Upon  which  the  new  corregidor,  with  whom  I 
held  a  better  correspondence  than  I  had  done 
with  the  old  one,  desired  me  to  produce  my 
letters  from  Engkind  that  it  was  true.  Never 
did  people  give  greater  demonstrations  of  joy 
than  they  upon  this  occasion*  It  was  the  com. 
mon  cry  in  the  streets,  Paz  con  Angleterra,  con 
lodo  Mundo  Gwerra/  and  my  confirmation  did 
them  as  much  pleasure  as  It  did  service  to  me  ; 
for,  if  possible,  they  treated  me  with  more  civility 
than  before. 

But  the  peace  soon  after  being  proclaimed,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  repair  to  Madrid,  where  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Dents  had  been  carried, 
when  1,  by  reason  of  my  wounds  and  want  of 
health,  had  been  left  behind.  Others,  I  under- 
stood, lay  ready,  and  some  were  on  their  march 
to  Bayonne  in  France,  where  ships  were  ordered 
for  their  transportation  into  England.  So,  after 
a  residence  of  three  years  and  three  months, 
having  taken  leave  of  aU  my  acquaintance,  1  left 
a  place  that  was  almost  become  natural  to  me, 
the  delicious  Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha. 

Nothing  of  moment  or  worth  observing  met  I 
with  till  I  came  near  Ocanna ;  and  there  oc- 
curred a  sight  ridiculous  enough.  The  knight 
of  the  town  I  last  came  from,  the  ever  renowned 
Don  Quixotte,  never  made  such  a  figure  as  a 
Spaniard  I  there  met  on  the  road.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  mule  of  the  largest  size,  and  yet 
no  way  unsizeable  to  his  person;  he  had  two 
pistols  In  his  holsters,  and  one  on  each  side  stuck 
in  his  belt ;  a  sort  of  large  blunderbuss  in  one  of  his 
hands,  and  the  fellow  to  it  slung  over  his  shoulders, 
hung  at  his  back.  All  these  were  accompanied 
with  a  right  Spanish  spado,  and  an  attendant 
stiletto,  in  their  customaiy  position.  The  mule- 
teer that  was  my  guide,  calling  out  to  him  in 
Spanish,  told  him  he  was  very  well  armed ;  to 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  the  Don  re- 
turned  answer,  *'  By  Saint  Jago,  a  man  cannot 
be  too  well  armed  in  such  dangerous  times !" 

I  took  up  my  quarters  that  night  at  Ocanna, 
a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  town.     Houses  ofj 
good  reception  and  entertainment  are  very  scarce  ' 


all  over  Spain  ;  but  that  where  I  then  lay  might 
have  passed  for  good  in  any  other  country.  Yet 
it  gave  me  a  notion  quite  different  to  what  I 
found;  for  I  imagined  it  to  proceed  from  my 
near  approach  to  the  capital.  But  instead  of 
that,  contrary  to  all  other  countries,  the  nearer  I 
came  to  Madrid,  the  houses  of  entertainment 
grew  worse  and  worse  ;  not  in  their  rates  do  I 
mean  (for  that;  with  reason  enough  might  be 
expected),  but  even  in  their  provision,  and  places, 
and  way  of  reception.  I  could  not,  however,  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  reason  given  by  my  muleteer, 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  piece  of  court  policy,  la 
order  to  oblige  all  travellers  to  hasten  to  Madrid. 
Two  small  leagues  from  Ocanna  we  arrived  at 
Aranjues,  a  seat  of  pleasure,  which  the  kings  of 
Spain  commonly  select  for  their  place  of  re* 
sidence  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  It 
is  distant  from  Madrid  about  seven  leagues  ;  and 
the  country  round  is  the  pleaiantest  in  all  Spain, 
Valencia  excepted.  The  bouse  itself  makes  but 
a  very  indifferent  appearance ;  I  have  seen  man  3' 
a  better  in  England,  with  an  owner  to  it  of  no 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  yet 
the  gardens  are  large  and  fine  ;  or,  as  the  Spa,*  I 
niards  say,  the  finest  in  all  Spain, which  with  ' 
them  is  all  the  world.  They  tell  you  at  the 
same  time  that  those  of  Versailles,  in  their  most 
beautiful  parts,  took  their  model  from  these.  I 
never  saw  those  of  Versailles ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  walks  at  Aranjuez,  though  noble  in  their 
length,  lose  much  of  their  beauty  by  their  nar- 
rowness. 

The  water-works  here  are  a  great  curiosity, 
to  which  the  river  Tagus,  running  along  close 
by,  does  mightily  contribute.  That  river  is  let 
into  the  gardens  by  a  vast  number  of  little  ca- 
nals,  which,  with  their  pleasing  meanders,  divert 
the  eye  with  inexpressible  delight.  These  pretty- 
wanderers,  by  pipes  properly  placed  in  them, 
afford  varieties  scarce  to  be  believed  or  ima- 
gined, and  which  would  be  grateful  in  any  cli- 
mate, but  much  more  whore  the  nir,  as  it  doos 
here,  wonts  in  the  summer  months  per]3etual 
cooling. 

To  see  a  spreading  tree,  as  growing  in  its  natu- 
ral soil,  distinguished  from  its  pining  neighbour- 
hood by  a  gentle  refreshing  shower,  which  ap- 
pears softly  distilling  from  every  branch  and  leaf 
thereof,  while  nature  all  around  is  smiling*  with- 
out one  liquid  sjgn  of  sorrow,  to  me  appeared 
surprisingly  pleasing.  And  the  more  when  I 
observed  that  its  neighbours  received  not  any 
the  least  benefit  of  that  plentiful  effusion*  and 
yet  a  very  few  trees  distant  you  should  6nd  a 
dozen  together  under  the  same  healthful  sudor. 
Where  art  imitates  nature  well,  philosophers 
hold  it  a  perfection ;  then  what  must  she  exact 
of  us,  where  we  find  her  transcendent  in  the 
perfections  of  nature  ? 

The  watery  arch  is  nothing  less  surprising*, 
where  art,  contending  with  nature,  acu  a^nunst 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  is  beautifuL  To  see 
a  liquid  stream  vaulting  itself  for  the  spat^e  oi 
threescore  yards  into  a  perfect  semi-orb,  will  be 
granted  by  the  curious  to  be  rare  and  strange  ; 
but,  sure,  to  walk  beneath  that  arch,  and  see  the 
waters  flowing  over  your  head,  without  your 
receiving  the  minutest  drop,  is  stranger,  if  not 
strange  enough  to  stagger  all  belief. 
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The  story  of  Actaeon,  pictured  in  water-co- 
bars,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  though  pretty, 
leened  to  me  but  trifling  to  the  other.  Those 
mmed  to  be  like  nature  miraculously  displayed, 
tiES  only  fiible  in  grotesque.  The  figures  indeed 
were  not  only  fine,  but  extraordinary,  yet  their 
various  shapes  were  not  at  all  so  entertaining  to 
the  nnnd,  however  refreshing  they  might  be 
tbosd  to  the  body. 

I  took  notice  before  of  the  straightness  of  their 
vilks;  bat  tbongfa  to  me  it  might  seem  a  diroi- 
aiition  of  their  beauty,  I  am  apt  to  believe  to  the 
Spaniard,  for  and  by  whoxh  they  were  laid  out, 
it  may  seem  otherwise.  They,  of  both  sexes, 
;ive  themselves  so  intolerably  up  to  amouring, 
that,  on  that  acxnunt,  the  closeness  of  the  walks 
may  be  looked  apon  as  an  advantage  rather  than 
A  deSett.  The  grand  avenue  to  the  house  is 
maeh  more  stat<3y,  and  composed,  as  they  are, 
of  rovs  of  trees  somewhat  larger  than  our  largest 
Dims,  whoee  leaves  are  all  of  a  perfect  pea- bloom 
cofeor,  together  with  their  grandeur,  they  strike 
tis«  eye  with  a  pleasing  beauty.  At  the  entrance 
ef  the  grand  court  we  see  the  statue  of  Philip  II, 
to  iatimate  to  the  spectators,  I  suppose,  that  he 
m  the  foonder. 

Among  other  parks  about  Aranjuez,  there  is 
a»  entirriy  preserved  for  dromedaries,  an  useful 
owiore  for  fiUigue,  burden,  aod  dispatch,  but 
t!>e  nearest  of  Un  to  deformity  of  any  I  ever 
uw.  There  are  several  other  enclosures  for 
Kveral  sorts  of  strange  and  wild  beasts,  which 
are  semetimes  baited  in  a  very  large  pond,  that 
vas  shown  me  about  half  a  league  from  hence. 
This  is  DO  ordinary  diversion ;  bat  when  the 
Goujt  is  disposed  that  way,  the  beast  or  beasts, 
Aether  bear,  Uout  or  tiger,  are  conveyed  into  a 
boose  prepared  for  that  purpose,  whence  he  can 
Eo  other  way  issue  than  by  a  door  over  the  water, 
tbrpogh,  or  over  which,  forcing  or  flinging  him- 
self, Ik  grsdoally  finds  himself  descend  into  the 
very  depth  of  the  pond  by  a  wooden  declivity. 
The  dogs  stand  ready  on  the  banks,  and  so  soon 
as  ever  tiiey  spy  their  enemy,  rush  all  at  once 
ioto  the  water  and  engage  him.  A  diversion  less 
to  be  eompkiined  of  ^an  their  tauridores,  be- 
caose  attended  with  less  cruelty  to  the  beast,  as 
veD  as  danger  to  the  spectators. 

WhcD  we  arrived  at  Madrid,  a  town  much 
f|iokeaof  by  natives  as  well  as  strangers,  though 
1  had  seen  it  before,  1  could  hardly  restrain 
BTseif  from  being  surprised  to  find  it  only  envi- 
Toiied  with  mod  walu.  It  may  very  easily  be 
^— TgHn',  they  were  never  intended  for  defence, 
and  yet  It  was  a  hmg  time  before  I  could  find 
any  other  use,  or  rather  any  use  at  all,  in  them, 
and  yet  1  was  at  last  oonvinoed  of  my  error  by  a 
seaable  increase  of  expense.  Without  the  gates, 
to  half  a  league  without  the  town,  you  have  wine 
far  twopence  a  quart,  but  within  the  place  you 
driak  it  Bitla  elwaper  than  you  may  in  London. 
The  mad  walls,  therefore,  well  enough  answer 
their  iaicst  of  forcing  people  to  reside  there 
oadcr  pretence  of  security,  but,  in  reality,  to  be 
taxed,  for  other  things  are  taxable  as  well  as 
wioe^  though  not  in  like  proportion. 

AD  ambassadors  have  a  claim  or  privilege  of 
briagi^  in  wlmt  wine  they  please  tax  free,  and 
the  kmg,  to  waive  it,  will  at  any  time  oufchase 
thai  exespptfon  of  daty  at  the  price  of  five  hun- 


dred pistoles  per  annum.  The  convents  and 
nunneries  are  allowed  a  like  license  of  free  im- 
portation, and  it  is  one  of  the  first  advantages 
they  can  boast  of,  for,  under  that  licence,  having 
a  liberty  of  setting  up  a  tavern  near  them,  they 
make  a  prodigious  advantage  of  it.  The  wine 
drank  and  sold  in  this  place  is  for  the  most  part 
a  sort  of  white  wine. 

But  if  the  mud  walls  give  me  at  first  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  place,  I  was  pleasingly  disap- 
pointed as  soon  as  I  entered  the  gates.  The 
town  then  showed  itself  well  built,  and  of  brick, 
and  the  streets  wide,  long,  and  spacious.  Those 
of  Atocha  and  Alcala  are  as  fine  as  any  I  ever 
saw,  yet  it  is  situated  very  indifferently;  for 
though  they  have  what  they  call  a  river,  to 
which  they  give  a  very  fair  name  of  La  Man- 
suera,  and  over  which  they  have  built  a  curious, 
long,  and  large  stone  bridge,  yet  is  the  course  of 
it,  in  summer  time  especially,  mostly  dry.  This 
gave  occasion  to  that  piece  of  raillery  of  a  foreign 
ambassador,  "that  the  king  would  have  done 
wisely  to  have  bought  a  river  before  he  built  the 
bridge."  Nevertheless,  that  little  stream  of  a 
river  which  they  boast  of.  they  improve  as  much 
as  possible,  since  down  the  sides,  as  far  as  you 
can  see,  there  are  coops,  or  little  places  hooped 
in,  for  people  to  wash  their  linen  (for  they  very 
rarely  wash  in  their  own  houses),  nor  is  it  really 
any  unpleasing  sight  to  riew  the  regular  rows  of 
them  at  thut  cleanly  operation. 

The  king  has  here  two  palaces,  one  within  the 
town,  the  other  near  adjoining.  That  in  the 
town  is  built  of  stone,  the  other,  which  is  called 
Bueno  Retire,  is  all  of  brick.  FVom  the  town  to 
this  last,  in  summer  time,  there  is  a  large  cover- 
ing of  canvas,  propped  up  with  tall  poles,  under 
which  people  walk,  to  avoid  the  scorching  heats 
of  the  sun. 

As  I  was  passing  by  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelites, 
I  saw  several  blind  men,  some  led,  some  groping 
the  way  with  their  sticks,  going  into  the  chapel. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  know  the  reason ;  1  no 
sooner  entered  the  door,  but  was  surprised  to 
see  such  a  number  of  those  unfortunate  people 
all  kneeling  before  the  altar,  some  kissing  the 
ground,  others  holding  up  their  heads,  crying  out 
muericordia,  I  was  informed  it  was  Saint  Lucy's 
day,  the  patroness  of  the  blind,  therefore  all  who 
were  able  came  upon  that  day  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion ;  so  I  left  them,  and  direc^d  my  course 
towards  the  king's  palace. 

When  I  came  to  the  outward  court,  I  met 
with  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  we  went  into  the  piazzas ;  whilst  we  were 
talking-  there,  I  saw  several  gentlemen  passing 
by,  having  badges  on  their  breasts,  some  white, 
soma  red,  and  others  green ;  my  friend  informed 
me  that  there  were  five  orders  of  knighthood  in 
Spain.  That  of  the  golden  fleece  was  only  given 
to  great  princes,  but  the  other  four  to  private 
gentlemen,  viz.  that  of  Saint  Jago,  Alcantara, 
Saint  Salvador  de  Montreal,  and  Monteza. 

He  likewise  told  me,  that  there  were  above 
ninetv  traces  of  grandees,  but  never  filled  up ; 
who  have  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  are  distinguished  into 
three  ranks.  The  first  is,  of  those  who  cover 
themselves  before  they  speak  to  the  kmg ;  the 
second,  are  those  who  put  on  their  hats  after 
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.hey  have  begun  to  speak ;  the  tiiird,  are  tho«e 
A  ho  only  put  on  thi^ir  hats,  having  spoke  to  him. 
The  ladies  of  the  grandees  have  also  great  respect 
showed  them.  The  queen  rises  up  h  hen  ibcy 
enter  the  chamber,  and  oflersthem  cushions. 

No  married  man*  except  the  king,  lies  in  the 
palace;  for  all  the  women  who  live  there  are 
widows,  or  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen.  I 
saw  the  Prince  of  Asturias'  dinner  carried  through 
the  court  up  to  him,  being  guarded  by  four  gen- 
tlemen of  the  guards,  one  bdbre,  another  behind, 
and  one  on  each  side,  with  their  carbines  shoul- 
dered; the  queen's  came  next,  and  the  king's 
the  last,  guaitied  as  before ;  for  they  always  dine 
separately.  I  observedt  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  guards,  though  not  on  duty,  yet  they  are 
obliged  to  wear  their  carbine  belts. 

&iint  Isodore,  who,  from  a  poor  labouring 
nan,  by  bis  sanctity  of  life,  arrived  to  the  title  of 
Saint,  IS  the  patron  of  Madrid,  and  has  a  church 
dedicated  to  nim,  which  is  richly  adorned  within. 
The  sovereign  court  of  the  inquisition  is  held  at 
Madrid,  the  president  whereof  is  called  the  inqui- 
sitor-general. They  judge  without  allowing  any 
appeu  for  four  sorts  of  crimes,  viz.  heresy,  poly- 
gamy, sodomyi  and  witchcraft,  and  when  any  are 
convicted,  it  is  called  the  act  of  faith. 

Most  people  believe,  that  the  king's  greatest 
revenue  consists  in  the  gold  and  silver  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  which  is  a  mistake;  for 
most  part  of  that  wealth  belongs  to  merchants 
and  others,  that  pay  the  workmen  at  the  golden 
mines  of  Potosi  and  the  silver  niines  at  Mexico  ; 
yet  the  king,  ai  I  have  been  informed,  receives 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  gold. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  saying,  that  the  finest 
garden  of  fruit  ip  Spain  is  in  the  middle  of 
Madrid,  which  is  the  Piasa  or  market-place; 
and  truly  the  stalls  there  arc  set  forth  with  such 
variety  of  delicious  fruit,  that  I  must  confess 
I  never  saw  any  place  comparable  to  it ;  and, 
which  adds  to  my  admiration,  there  are  no  gar- 
dens or  orchards  of  fruit  within  some  leagues. 

They  seldom  eat  hares  in  Spain  but  whilst  the 
grapes  are  growing  ;  and  then  are  so  exceeding 
fat  they  are  knocked  down  with'  sticks.  Their 
rabbits  are  not  so  good  as  ours  in  England ;  they 
have  great  plenty  of  partridges,  which  are  larger 
and  finer  feathered  than  ours.  They  have  but 
little  beef  in  Spain,  because  there  is  no  grass ; 
but  tliey  have  plenty  of  mutton  and  exceeding 
good,  because  their  sheep  feed  only  upon  wild 
pot-herbs  2  their  pork  is  delicious,  their  hogs 
feeding  only  upon  ohesnuts  and  acorns. 

Madrid  and  ValladoUd,  though  great,  yet  are 
only  accounted  villages;  in  the  latter,  Philip  II, 
by  the  persuasion  of  parsons^  an  English  Jesuit, 
erected  an  English  seminary;  and  Philip  IV 
built  a  most  noble  palace,  with  extraordinary 
fine  gardens.  They  say  that  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, who  first  discovered  the  West  Indies, 
died  there,  though  1  have  heard  be  lies  buried 
and  has  a  monument  at  Seville. 

The  palace  in  th«  town  stands  upon  eloven 
arches,  under  every  one  of  which  there  are  shops, 
which  degrade  it  to  a  mere  exchange.  Never- 
theless, the  stairs  by  which  yon  ascend  up  to  the 
guard*room  (whioh  is  very  ipadous  too)  are. 
stately,  large,  and  onrions*  So  soon  at  you  h^ve 
passed  the  guaid-roon,  yon  ^ter  into  a  long 


and 'noble  gallery,  the  right  band  whereof  Uada 
to  the  kind's  apartment,  the  left  to  the  queen's. 
Entering  mto  the  king's  ap«lrtmcnt,  vuu  .soou 
arrive  at  a  large  room  where  he  keeps  his  levoe ; 
on  one  side  whereof  (for  it  takca  up  the  uhulu 
side)  is  painted  the  fatal  battle  of  Almanza.  1 
confess  the  view  somewhat  afiected  me,  though 
so  long  after,  and  brought  to  mind  many  old  pas- 
sages. However,  the  reflection  concluded  thus 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  that  we  ought  to  ex- 
cuse their  vanity  in  so  exposing,  under  a  French 
general,  a  victory,  which  was  the  only  mutertal 
one  the  Spaniards  could  ever  boast  of  o^er  w 
English  army. 

In  this  state  room,  when  the  king  first  appears, 
every  person  present  receives  him  with  a  pro- 
found  homage;  after  which,  tiuning  from  tlio 
company  to  a  large  velvet  chair  by  which  »taDd& 
the  father  confessor,  he  kneels  down,  and  rtmaias 
some  time  at  his  devotion,  which  being  over,  he, 
riiing,  crosses  himself,  and  his  Either  confe^isor 
having  with  the  motion  of  his  hand  intimated 
his  benediction,  he  then  gives  audience  to  all 
that  attend  for  that  purpose.  He  receives  every- 
body with  a  seeming  complaisance,  and  with  uq 
air  more  resembling  the  French  than  the  Spanish 
ceremony.  Petitions  to  the  kins,  as  with  us, 
are  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary  oi 
state :  yet  in  one  particular  they  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, worthy  the  imitation  of  other  courts ;  the 
petitioner  is  directly  told  what  day  he  must  come 
for  an  answer  to  the  office,  at  which  time  be  is 
sure,  without  any  further  fruitless  attendance, 
not  to  fail  of  it.  The  audience  hcigg  over,  tbd 
king  returns  through  the  gallery  to  his  own 
apartment. 

1  cannot  here  omit  an  accidental  conversatioa 
that  passed  between  General  Mahoni  and  myself 
in  this  place.  After  somo  talk  of  the  bravery  of 
the  Eoglish  nation,  he  made  mention  of  General 
Stanhope  with  a  very  peculiar  emphasis.  '*  But,*' 
says  he,  "  1  never  wus  &o  put  to  the  nonplus  ia 
all  my  days  as  that  general  once  put  me  in.  1 
was  OR  the  road  Irom  Pari:i  to  Madrid,  and 
having  notice  that  that  general  was  goiog  ju4t 
the  reverse,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  we  should 
meet  the  n^xt  doy,  before  setting  out  in  the 
morning  I  took  care  to  order  my  gayest  regi- 
mental apparel,  resolving  to  make  the  best  ap- 
pearance 1  could  to  receive  so  great  a  mao.  i 
had  not  travelled  above  four  hours  before  I  saw 
two  gentlemen,  who  appearing  to  be  Eoglish,  il 
induced  me  to  imagine  they  were  forerunners, 
and  some  of  his  retinue.  But  how  abashed  and 
confounded  was  h  when  putting  the  questiou  to 
one  of/them,  he  made  answer,  *  Sir,  I  am  the 
person  1  *  Never  did  moderation  put  vanity  more 
out  of  countenance;  though,  to  say  truth,  i 
could  not  but  think  bis  dresf  as  uMoh  too  pkuo 
for  General  Stanhope  as  I  at  that  junctai« 
thought  ny  own  too  gay  for  Mohoni.  **  But," 
added  ho,  **  that  great  man  had  too  many  in- 
ward great  endowmonta  to  stand  in  need  t^  soy 
outside  decoratioB." 

Of  all  diversions  the  king  takes  most  delight 
in  that  of  shooting,  which  he  performs  with  mat 
exactness  and  dexterity.  I  have  scon  him  mvert 
himself  at  swallow  shooting  (by  all,  1  tbhik,  al- 
lowed to  bo  the  most  difficult),  and  exceeding aD 
I  ever  la^.     The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  t« 
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«t  Ub  vis  oa  hit  reiuro  from  that  exercise. 
He  had  bceo  tbroad  witU  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Skkwua,  and  alighted  oqt  of  his  coach  at  a  back 
door  ol  the  palace  with  three  or  four  birds  in  his 
kand,  which,  aooovdiog  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
carried  up  to  the  qaeeo  with  his  own  hands. 

There  are  tiro  playhouses  in  Madrid,  at  both 
vbieb  they  act  every  day ;  but  their  actors  and 
their  Qosic  are  almost  too  indifferent  to  be  men- 
tiooed.  The  theatre  ^t  the  Bueno  Retiro  u 
(Docb  the  best ;  but  as  mpcb  inferior  to  ours  at 
lioodoo  as  those  %$>  Madrid  are  to  th^t.  I  was 
It  ooe  play  when  both  king  aiid  queen  were  pre- 
wat  There  wm  a  splendid  audience,  and  a 
neat  ooncoone  of  ladies ;  but  the  latter,  as  is 
the  eostom  there,  having  lattices  before  them, 
Um  appearanee  lost  most  of  its  lustre.  One 
very  remarkable  thing  happened  while  I  was 
there— the  ave-bell  rong  hi  the  middle  of  an  act, 
vbeo  dowB  on  their  knees  fell  eveiybody,  even 
the  players  oo  the  stage,  in  the  middle  of  their 
harangue.  Tbej  remained  for  some  time  at 
their  derotion ;  then  up  thoy  rose  and  returned 
to  the  business  they  were  before  engaged  in, 
bcfiaoiog  where  they  left  otL 

The  ladies  of  qnalitymake  their  visits  in  grand 
lUte  and  deooram.  The  ladv- visitant  is  carried 
m  a  chair  by  four  men ;  the  nrat  two,  119  all  wea- 
thers, always  bare*  Two  others  walk  as  a  guard, 
one  00  each  side ;  another  carrying  a  large  Ian* 
thorn  lor  fcar  of  being  benighted ;  then  follows  a 
eMch  drawn  hy  s|z  mules,  with  her  womeq,  and 
after  that  enoUier  with  her  gentlemen ;  several 
tervaats  walking  aftert  mor^  or  less,  according  to 
the  qaality  of  the  person.  They  never  stSfer 
their  lervanta  to  overload  a  coacbi  as  is  ire- 
quotly  seen  with  ns  i  neither  do  coachmen  or 
^airnan  go  or  drive,  as  if  they  carried  midwives 
is  liea  of  Udiet.  Op  the  ooqtriM'yt  they  affect  a 
notioB  so  aloir  and  so  ftately,  uiat  you  would 
father  issafine  the  ladies  were  every  one  of  them 
aear  their  time,  and  ?ery  apprehensive  of  a  nus- 
earriage. 

I  mpember  not  to  have  seen  here  any  horses 
m  any  psaeh,  bn^  in  the  king's,  or  an  amhassa- 
dor'a ;  irhieb  can  only  proceed  from  custom,  for 
ttrtaialy  ioer  hwees  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
world. 

At  the  tine  qf  my  behig  here.  Cardinal  Giudici 
saa  at  Madrid ;  he  was  a  tall,  proper,  comely 
SUB,  and  ooe  that  made  the  best  appearance. 
Alberoni  vaa  there  at  the  same  time,  who,  upon 
the  death  of  the  Diike  of  Vendosme.  had  the 
t«od  liwrtane  to  find  the  Princess  Ursini  hia 
pstroaess :  an  initance  of  whose  ingn^titude  will 
plead  pardon  for  this  little  digression.  That 
(siaceBa  f  rst  hronght  Alberoni  io^  lavpur  at 
eoert.  They  were  both  of  Italy,  and  that  might 
ba  aae  raason  of  thai  lady's  espousing  his  in<» 
*<r0t ;  thoof^  some  there  are  that  assign  it  to 
the  reoommendatlon  of  the  Puke  of  Vendosme, 
with  whem  AUwroni  h*d  the  hopour  to  be  very 
istiBMii^  as  the  othor  was  always  distinguished 
by  that  princesa.  Be  which  i$  will,  certain  it  is 
ike  vit-AIheiiMif  a  first  and  sole  patroness ;  which 
ins  aiiey  people  nfterwards  a  very  amart  occa» 
■sa  if  rateetifig  qpop  him,  both  as  to  his  in- 
^pi^  sad  grMHnde.  For  when  AlheroiM*  upon 
t^  fieiih  pf  King  PhOlp'a  Erst  qneen,  had  re- 
thia  pmeat  lady,   who  was  his 


countrywoman,  (she  of  Parma,  and  he  of  Pla' 
centia,  both  in  the  same  dukedom,)  and  had  for- 
warded her  match  with  the  king  with  all  po^ible 
assiduity ;  and  when  that  princess,  pursuaot  to 
the  orders  she  had  received  from  the  king,  passed 
over  into  Italy  to  accompany  the  qi^een  elect  into 
her  own  dominions;  Alberoni,  forgetful  of  the 
hand  that  first  advanced  biro,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
present  queen,  just  before  her  landing,  that  if 
she  resolved  to  be  Quepn  of  Spain,  she  must 
banish  the  Princess  Ursini,  her  companion,  and 
never  let  her  come  to  court.  Accordingly  that 
lady,  to  evince  the  extent  of  her  power,  and  the 
strength  of  her  resolution,  dispatched  that  prin- 
cess  away,  on  her  very  londipg,  and  before  she 
had  seen  the  king;  under  a  detachment  of  her 
own  guards  into  France,  and  all  this  without 
either  allowing  her  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
herself,  or  assigpjng  the  least  reason  for  so  un- 
common an  actioQ.  But  the  same  Alberoni 
(though  afterwards  created  cardinal,  and  for 
some  time  King  Philip's  prime  minion)  soon  saw 
that  ingratitude  of  his  rewarded  iq  his  own  dis- 
grace, at  the  very  same  court. 

I  remember  when  at  La  Mancha,  Bop  Felix 
Pachero,  in  a  conversation  there,  maintuined 
that  three  women  at  that  time  ruled  the  world, 
viz.  Queen  Anne,  Madame  Afaintenop,  and  this 
Princess  Ursini. 

Father  Fahy's  civilities,  when  last  at  Madrid, 
exacting  of  me  some  suitable  acknowledgmept,  I 
wept  to  pay  him  ^  visit,  as  to  render  bim  due 
thanks  for  the  past>  so  to  give  him  a  further  ac- 
count of  his  couqtfym^n  Brennan ;  hut  I  soon 
found  he  did  not  much  incline  to  hear  anything 
more  of  Murtough,  not  expecting  tp  hear  any 
good  of  him,  for  which  rci^sou,  as  soop  as  I  well 
could,  I  changed  the  conversation  to  another 
topic,  iq  which  some  word  dropping  of  the  Count 
de  Montery,  I  told  him  that  I  heard  he  bad  takeq 
orders,  and  officiated  at  mass  :  he  made  answer, 
it  was  all  very  true.  And  upon  my  intimating 
that  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  under  him  in 
Flanders,  on  my  first  entering  into  servicp,  and 
when  he  commanded  the  Spanish  forces  gt  the 
famous  battle  of  Seneff;  and  adding,  that  1  could 
not  bi4t  be  surprised  that  he,  who  waa  then  one 
of  the  brightest  cavalieroes  of  the  ave,  should 
now  be  in  orders,  and  that  1  should  look  upon  it 
as  a  mighty  favour  barely  to  have,  it  it  might  be. 
a  view  of  him ;  he  very  obligingly  told  me  thai 
he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  himi  and  that 
if  I  would  come  the  next  day,  he  would  not  fail 
to  accompany  me  to  the  count's  house. 

Punctually  at  the  time  appohited  I  waited  oq 
Father  Fahy,  who,  as  hQ  promised,  carried  me 
to  the  count's  house ;  ho  was  stepping  into  his 
coach  just  as  we  got  there;  bi;t  seeing  Fa- 
ther Fahy,  he  advanced  towards  us.  The 
father  delivered  my  desire  in  as  hapdsome  a  plan- 
ner as  could  be,  and  concluding  with  the  reason 
of  it,  from  my  having  been  |n  that  service  under 
him ;  he  seemed  very  well  pleased,  but  addcd> 
that  there  were  not  many  beside  myself  living, 
who  had  been  in  that  service  with  him*  After 
some  other  conversation,  he  called  his  gentleman 
to  him,  and  gave  him  particular  orders  to  give  us 
a  frescari,  or,  in  Enghsh,  an  entertainment ;  so, 
taking  leave,  be  went  into  his  coach,  and  we  to 
our  frescari. 
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Coming  from  which.  Father  Fahy  made  me 
observe,  in  the  open  street,  a  stone,  on  which 
was  a  visible  great  stain  of  somewhat  reddish, 
and  like  blood.  "This.**  said  he,  "wasocca. 
sioned  by  the  death  of  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  overset  a  child,  com- 
ing out  of  that  house  (pointing  to  one  opposite 
to  us) ;  the  child,  frighted,  though  not  hurt,  as  is 
natural,  made  a  terrible  outcry ;  upon  which  its 
father  coming  out  in  a  violent  rage  (notwith- 
standing my  countryman  begged  pardon  and 
pleaded  sorrow,  as  being  only  an  accident), 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  down  he  fell  upon 
that  stone,  which  to  this  day  retains  the  mark  of 
innocent  blood  so  rashly  shed.**  He  went  on,  and 
told  me,  the  Spaniard  immediately  took  sanctu- 
ary  in  the  church,  whence  some  time  after  he 
made  his  escape.  But  escapes  of  that  nature 
are  so  common  in  Spain,  that  they  are  not  worth* 
wondering  at  For  even  though  it  were  for 
wilful  and  premeditated  murder,  if  the  murderer 
have  taken  sanctuary,  it  was  never  known  that 
he  was  delivered  up  to  justice,  though  demanded ; 
but  in  some  disguise  he  makes  his  escape,  or  some 
way  is  secured  against  all  the  clamours  of  power 
or  equity. 

1  have  observed  that  some  of  the  greatest 
quality  stop  their  coaches  over  a  stinking  nasty 
puddle,  which  they  often  find  in  the  streets,  and 
holding  their  heads  over  the  door,  snuff  up  the 
nasty  scent  which  ascends,  believing  that  it  is 
extremely  healthfhl,  when  I  was  forced  to  hold 
my  nose  passing  by.  It  is  not  convenient  to 
walk  out  early  in  the  morning ;  they,  having  no 
necessary  houses,  throw  out  their  nastiness  in  the 
middle  of  the  street 

After  1  had  taken  leave  of  Father  Fishy,  and 
returned  my  thanks  for  ad  civilities,  I  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Mr  Salter,  who  was  secretary  to 
General  Stanhope,  when  the  English  forces  were 
made  prisoners  of  war  at  Breuhiga.  Going  np 
stairs,  I  found  the  door  of  his  lodgings  a^jar ;  and 
knocking,  a  person  came  to  the  door,  who  ap- 
peared under  some  surprise  at  sight  of  me.  1 
did  n6t  know  him;  but  inquiring  if  Mr  Salter 
was  within,  he  answered,  as  I  fanded,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  he  was,  but  was  busy  in  an  inner 
room.  However,  though  unasked,  I  went  in,  re- 
solving, since  I  had  found  him  at  home,  to  wait 
his  leisure.  In  a  little  time  Mr  Salter  entered 
the  room ;  and  after  customary  ceremonies,  ask. 
ing  my  patience  a  little  longer,  he  desired  I  would 
sit  down  and  bear  Ensign  Fanshaw  oompanv  (for 
so  he  called  htm),  adding,  at  going  out,  he  iiad  a 
little  business  that  required  dispatch;  which 
being  over,  be  would  return,  and  join  company. 

The  ensign,  as  he  called  him,  appeared  to  me 
under  a  dishabille;  and  the  first  question  he 
asked  me  was,  if  I  would  drink  a  glass  of  Eng. 
lishbeer?  Misled  by  his  appearance,  though  I 
assented,  it  was  with  a  design  to  treat,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  permit  but,  calling  to  a  ser- 
vant, ordered  some  in.  We  sat  drinking  that 
liquor,  which  to  me  was  a  greater  rarity  than  idl 
the  whie  in  Spain,  when  in  dropped  an  old  ac- 
ouaintance  of  mfaie,  Mr  Le  Noy,  secretary  to 
Colonel  Nevil.  He  sat  down  with  us,  and  be- 
fore the  glass  could  go  twice  round,  told  Ensign 
Fausbaw  that  his  colonel  gave  his  humble  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  let  him  know 


that  he  had  but  threescore  pistoles  by  him,  which 
he  had  sent  and  which  were  at  his  service,  as 
what  he  pleased  more  should  be  as  soon  as  It 
came  to  his  hands. 

At  this  1  began  (o  look  upon  my  ensign  as 
another  guess  person  than  I  had  taken  him  for ; 
and  Le  Noy  imagining,  by  our  setting  check  by 
jole  together,  that  I  must  be  in  the  secret,  soon 
after  gave  him  the  title  of  captain.  This  soon 
convinced  me  that  there  was  more  in  the  matter 
than  1  was  yet  master  of;  for,  laying  things  to- 
gether, I  could  not  but  argue  within  myself^  that 
as  it  seemed  at  first  a  most  incredible  thing,  that 
a  person  of  his  appearance  should  have  so  large 
credit,  with  such  a  compliment  at  the  end  of  it, 
without  some  disguise ;  and  as  from  an  ensign  he 
was  risen  to  be  a  captain,  in  the  taking  of  one 
bottle  of  English  beer,  a  little  patience  would 
let  me  into  a  farce,  in  which  at  present  I  had  not 
the  honour  to  bear  any  part  but  that  of  a  mute. 

At  last  Le  Noy  took  his  leave,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  us,  and  the  other  bottle  was  brought 
io.  Ensign  Fanshaw  began  to  open  his  heart  and 
tell  me  who  he  was.  "  I  am  necessitated,"  said 
he,  **  to  be  under  this  disguise  to  conceal  mys^li; 
especially  in  this  place.  For  you  must  know," 
continued  he,  "  that  when  our  forces  were  lords 
of  this  town,  as  we  were  for  a  little  while,  I  fell 
under  an  intrigue  with  another  man's  wife.  Her 
husband  was  a  person  of  oonsiderable  account ; 
nevertheless  the  wife  showed  me  all  the  favours 
that  a  soldier,  under  a  long  and  hard  campaign, 
could  be  imagined  to  ask.  In  short,  her  rela- 
tions got  acquainted  with  our  amour,  and  know, 
ing  that  I  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Breuhiga,  are  now  upon  the  scout  and  inquiry, 
to  make  a  discovery  that  may  be  of  fii^  conse- 
Quence.  This  is  the  reason  of  my  disguise ;  this 
the  unfortunate  occasion  of  my  taking  upon  me 
a  name  that  does  not  belong  to  me.** 

He  spoke  all  this  with  such  an  openness  of 
heart,  tnat  in  return  of  so  much  confidence,  I 
confessed  to  him  that  I  bad  heard  of  the  affair, 
for  it  had  made  no  little  noise  all  over  the  coun« 
try ;  that  it  highly  behoved  him  to  take  great 
care  of  himsell^  since,  as  the  relations  on  both 
sides  were  considerable,  he  must  consequently 
be  in  great  danger ;  that  in  cases  of  that  nature, 
no  people  in  the  world  carry  things  to  greater 
extremities  than  the  Spaniards.  He  returned 
me  thanks  for  my  good  advice,  which  I  under- 
stood, in  a  few  days  after,  he,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  bad  taken  care  to  put  in 
practice;  for  he  was  conveyed  away  secretly, 
and  afterwards  had  the  honour  to  be  aade  a 
peer  of  Ireland. 

My  passport  beng  at  last  ngned  hf  the  Count 
de  las  Torres,  I  prepared  for  a  journey  I  had 
long  and  ardently  wished  for,  and  set  out  for 
Madrid  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1712,  io 
order  to  return  to  my  native  country. 

Accordingly  I  set  forward  upon  my  journey ; 
but  having  heard,  both  before  and' since  my 
being  in  Spain,  very  famous  things  spoken  of 
the  Escuriai,  though  it  was  a  league  out  of  my 
road,  I  resolved  to  make  it  a  visit  And  I  must 
confess,  when  I  came  there,  I  was  so  far  from 
condemning  my  curiosity,  tiiat  I  chose  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  fortune,  that  had,  at  half  a 
day's  expense,  feasted  my  eyas  with  eztnordlna- 
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lies,  which  woald  have  justincd  a  twelvemonth's  | 
joorney  on  purpose. 

Th«  stractaro  u  entirely  magnificent,  beyond 
laytUnp  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  or  anything  my 
ioBaginattoa  could  frame.  It  is  composed  of 
eleren  several  quadrangles,  with  noble  cloisters 
rofond  every  one  of  them.  The  front  to  the 
vest »  adorned  with  three  stately  gates ;  evety 
one  of  a  dificrent  model,  yet  everyone  the  model 
of  otcest  architecture.  The  middlemost  of  the 
tiiTve  leads  into  a  fine  chapel  of  the  Hierono- 
miles,  as  they  call  them,  in  which  are  enter* 
taiaed  one  hundred  and  fifty  monks.  At  every 
of  the  Ibor  corners  of  this  most  noble  fabric, 
tbere  is  a  turret  of  excellent  workmanship, 
wind]  yields  to  the  whole  an  extraordinary  air 
of  franideur.  The  king's  palace  is  on  the  north, 
Bcarcst  that  mountain  wlience  the  stone  it  is 
\nxi\t  of  was  hewn :  and  ail  the  south  part  is  set 
of  with  many  galleries,  both  beautiful  and 
sonptooQs. 

This  prodigious  pile,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
exceeds  all  that  J  ever  saw,  and  which  would 
tJL  of  itself  a  volumo  to  particularise,  was  built 
by  Philip  the  Second.  He  laid  the  first  stone, 
;et  lived  to  sc^  it  finished ;  and  lies  buried  in  the 
Rutheoo,  a  part  of  it  set  apart  for  the  burial - 

?il&ce  of  succeeding  princes,  as  well  as  himself. 
t  wM  dedicated  to  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  very 
{otmdttion ;  and  therefore  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
gridiron,  the  instrument  of  that  martyr's  execu- 
tion, and  in  memory  of  a  great  victory  obtained 

00  that  saint's  day.  The  stone  of  which  it  is 
built,  contrary  to  the  common  course,  grows 
whiter  by  age  ;  and  the  quarry,  whenoe  it  was 
d»»,  lies  near  enough,  if  it  had  sense  or  ambition, 
to  grow  enamoured  of  its  own  wonderful  produc- 
(ioo.  Some  there  are,  who  stick  not  to  assign 
this  convenience  as  the  main  cause  of  its  situa- 
ticn;  and  for  my  part,  I  must  agree,  that  I 
bare  lecn  many  other  parts  of  Spain,  where  that 
gierious  building  would  have  shone  with  yet  far 
greater  splendour. 

There  was  no  town  of  any  conseouence  pre- 
leatcd  itself  in  my  way  to  Burgos.  Here  I  took 
ap  my  quarters  that  night ;  where  I  met  with  an 
Irish  priest,  whose  name  was  White.  As  is  na^ 
taral  on  such  rencounters,  having  answered  his 
iaqniry,  whither  1  was  going,  he  very  kindly  told 
nt  be  should  be  very  glad  of  my  company  aa 
far  as  Victoria,  which  lay  in  my  road ;  and  I  with 
equal  frankness  embraced  the  offer. 

Next  morning,  when  we  had  mounted  our 
moles,  and  were  got  a  little  distance  from  Burgos, 
be  began  to  relate  to  me  a  great  many  impious 
pranks  of  an  English  oflScer,  who  had  been  a  pri- 
soner there  a  little  before  1  came ;  concluding 
sH,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  had  given 
more  oocaaon  of  scandal  and  infamy  to  his  native 
eoQotry  than  would  easily  be  wiped  off,  or  in  a 
little  time.  The  truth  of  it  is,  many  particulars, 
vhieh  he  related  to  me,  were  too  monstrously 
rile  to  admit  of  any  repetition  here ;  and  highly 
meriting  that  unfortunate  end  which  that 
officer  met  with  some  tiAic  after.  Never- 
tbdcn,  the  just  reflections  made  by  that  father, 
pfaudy  manifested  to  me  the  folly  of  those  gen. 

1  tlemcfl,  who,  by  such  inadvertencies,  to  say  no 
canso  tlie  honour  of  the  land  of  their 


nativity  to  be  called  in  question.  For  though, 
no  doubt,  it  is  a  very  false  conclusion,  from  u 
singular,  to  conceive  a  general  character,  yet,  in 
a  srran«;e  country,  nothing  is  more  common.  A 
roan,  therefore,  of  common  sense,  would  care- 
fully avoid  all  occasions  of  censure,  if  not  in 
respect  to  himself,  yet  out  of  a  humane  regard 
to  such  of  his  countrymen  as  may  have  the  for- 
tune to  come  after  him  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable,  may  desire  to  hear  a  better  and  juster 
character  of  their  country,  and  countrymen, 
than  he  perhaps  might  incline  to  leave  behind 
him. 

As  we  travelled  along.  Father  White  told  me, 
that  near  the  place  of  our  quartering  that  night 
there  was  a  convent  of  the  Carthusian  order, 
which  would  be  well  worth  my  seeing.  I  was  doubly 
glad  to  hear  it,  as  it  was  an  order  most  a  stranger 
to  me;  and  as  I  had  often  heard  from  many 
others,  most  unaccountable  relations  of  the  seve- 
rity of  their  way  of  life,  and  the  very  odd  ori- 
ginal of  their  institution. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  being  Sunday, 
we  took  a  walk  to  the  convent.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  having  a  pretty  little 
river  running  before  it.  The  hill  was  naturally 
covered  with  evergreens  of  various  sorts ;  but  th'o 
very  summit  of  the  rock  was  so  impending  th<it 
one  would  at  first  sight  be  led  to  apprehend  the 
destruction  of  the  convent,  from  the  fall  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  which  they  havn  very  curi- 
ous and  well-ordered  gardens,  which  led  me  to 
observe  that,  whatever  men  may  pretend,  plea- 
sure was  not  incompatible  with  the  most  austere 
life.  And  indeed,  if  I  may  guess  of  others  by 
this,  no  order  in  that  church  can  boast  of  finer 
convents.  Their  chapel  was  completely  neat,  the 
altar  of  it  set  out  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
both  as  to  fine  paintings  and  other  rich  adorn- 
ments. The  building  was  answerable  to  the  rest, 
and,  in  short,  nothing  seemed  omitted  that  might 
render  it  beautiful  or  pleasant 

When  we  had  taken  a  full  survey  of  all,  we, 
not  without  some  regret,  returned  to  our  very 
indifferent  inn,  where,  the  better  to  pass  away  the 
time,  Father  White  gave  me  an  ample  detail  of 
the  original  of  that  order.  I  had  beforehand 
heard  somewhat  of  it ;  nevertheless  I  did  not 
care  to  interrupt  him,  because  1  had  a  mind  to 
hear  how  his  account  would  agree  with  what  I 
had  already  heard. 

"Bruno,**  said  the  father,  "the  author  or 
founder  of  this  order,  was  not  originally  of  this, 
but  of  another.  He  had  a  holy  brother  of  the 
same  order,  that  was  his  cell-male  or  chamber-fel- 
low, who  was  reputed  by  all  that  ever  saw  or  knew 
him  for  a  person  of  exalted  piety,  and  of  a  most 
exact,  holy  life.  This  man  Bruno  had  intimately 
known  for  many  years,  and  agreed,  in  his  charac- 
ter, that  general  consent  did  him  no  more  than 
justice,  having  never  observed  anything  in  anyo* 
liis  actions  that,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  offensive 
to  God  or  man.  He  was  perpetually  at  bia  de- 
votions, and  distinguishably  remarkable  for  never 
permitting  anything  but  pious  ejaculations  to  pro* 
cccd  out  of  his  mouth.  In  short,  he  was  reputed 
a  saint  upon  earth. 

"  This  man  at  last  dies,  and|  according  to  cus- 
tom, is  removed  into  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  and 


there  placed  with  across  fixed  id  his  hands ;  soon 
after  which,  sayinr  the  proper  masses  for  his  soul, 
in  the  middle  of  their  devotion  the  dead  man  lifts 
up  his  head,  and  with  an  audible  voice  cried  out, 
*  Vocatus  sum.*  The  pious  brethren,  as  any  one 
will  easily  imagine,  were  most  prodi^ously  sur- 
prised at  such  an  incident,  and  therefore  they  ear- 
nestly  redoubled  their  prayers ;  when  lifting  up 
his  head  a  second  time,  the  dead  man  cried  aloud, 
'  Judicatus  sum.*  Knowing  his  former  piety,  the 
pious  fraternity  oouid  not  then  entertain  the  least 
doubt  of  his  felicity,  when,  to  their  great  conster- 
nation and  confusioQ,  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  third 
time,  crying  out  in  a  terrible  tone,  *  Daranatus 
sumi*  upon  which  they  incontinently  removed 
the  corpse  out  of  the  chapel  and  threw  it  upon 
the  dunghill. 

"  Good  Bruno,  pondering  upon  these  passages, 
could  not  fail  of  drawing  this  conclusion— that  if 
a  person,  to  all  appearance  so  holy  and  devout, 
should  miss  of  salvation,  it  behoved  a  wise  man 
to  contrive  some  way  more  certain  to  make  his 
calling  and  election  sure.  To  that  purpose  he 
instituted  this  strict  and  severe  order,  with  an 
injunction,  sacred  as  any  part,  that  every  profes- 
sor should  always  wear  hair-cloth  neift  his  skin, 
never  eat  any  flesh,  nor  speak  to  one  another, 
only  as  passing  by  to  say  *  Memento  mori.'  " 

This  aocount  I  found  to  agree  pretty  well  with 
what  I  had  before  heard,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
found  the  redouble  of  it  made  but  just  the  same 
impression  it  hsd  at  first  made  upon  my  heart. 
However,  having  made  it  my  observation,  that  a 
spirit  the  least  contradictory  best  carries  a  man 
through  Spain,  I  kept  Father  White  company 
and  in  humour  till  we  arrived  at  Victoria ;  where 
be  added  one  thing  by  way  of  appendix,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Carthusians,  that  every  person  of  the 
society  is  obliged  every  day  to  go  into  their  place 
of  burial,  and  take  up  as  much  earth  as  he  can 
hold  at  a  grasp  with  one  hand  in  order  to  prepare 
his  grave. 

Next  day  we  set  out  for  Victoria^it  is  a  sweet, 
delicious,  and  pleasant  town.  It  received  that 
name  in  memory  of  a  considerable  victory  there 
obtained  over  the  Moors.  Leaving  this  place,  I 
parted  with  Father  White,  he  going  where  his 
affairs  led  him,  and  I  to  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Bilboa. 

Entering  into  Biscay  soon  after  I  left  Victoria, 
I  was  at  a  loss  almost  to  imagine  what  country  I 
was  got  into.  By  my  long  stay  in  Spain,  I  thought 
myself  a  tolerable  master  of  the  tongue,  yet  here 
1  found  myself  at  the  utmost  loss  to  understand 
landlord,  landlady,  or  any  of  the  family.  I  was 
told  by  my  muleteer  that  they  pretend  their  lan- 
guage, as  they  call  it,  has  continued  uncorruptcd 
from  the  very  confusion  of  Babel;  though  if  I 
might  freely  give  my  opinion  in  the  matter,  I 
should  rather  take  it  to  be  the  very  corruption  of 
all  that  confusion.  Another  rhodoraontado  they 
have,  for  in  this  they  are  perfect  Spaniards,  that 
neither  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Vandals,  Goths, 
or  Moors,  ever  totally  subdued  them ;  and  yet  any 
man  that  has  ever  seen  their  country  might  cut 
this  knot  without  a  hatchet,  by  saying  truly,  that 
neither  Roman,  Carthaginian,  nor  any  victorious 
people,  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  conquest 
of  a  country  so  mountainous  and  barren. 


However,  Bilboa  must  be  allowed,  though  not 
very  large,  to  be  a  pretty,  dean,  and  neat  town. 
Here,  as  in  Amsterdam,  they  allow  neither  cart  nor 
coach  to  enter,  but  everything  of  merchandise  is 
drawn  and  carried  upon  sledges ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
place  of  no  small  account  as  to  trade,  and  espe- 
cially  for  iron  and  wool  I  Here  I  hoped  to  have 
ntet  with  an  opportunity  of  embarking  for  Eng. 
land,  but  to  my  sorrow  I  found  myself  disappointed, 
and  under  that  disappointment  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Bayonne. 

Setting  out  for  which  place  the  first  town  of 
note  that  I  came  to  was  Saint  Sebastian,  a  very 
clean  town,  and  neatly  paved,  which  is  no  little 
rarity  in  Spain.  It  has  a  very  good  wall  about 
it,  and  a  pretty  citadel.  At  this  place  I  met  with 
two  English  officers,  who  were  under  the  same 
state  with  myself,  one  of  them  being  a  prisoner 
of  war  with  me  at  Denia.  They  were  going  to 
Bayonne  to  embark  for  England  as  well  as  myself, 
so  we  agreed  to  set  out  together  for  Port  Passage. 
The  road  from  St  Sebiutian  is  all  over  a  well- 
paved  stone  causeway,  almost  at  the  end  whereof 
there  accosted  us  a  great  number  of  young  lasses. 
They  were  all  prettily  dressed,  their  long  hair 
flow^ing  in  a  decent  manner  over  their  shoulders, 
and  here  and  there  decorated  with  ribbons  of  va- 
rious colours,  which  wantonly  played  on  their 
backs  with  the  wind.  The  sight  surprised  my 
fellow-travellers  no  less  than  me,  and  the  more, 
as  they  advanced  directly  up  to  us,  and  seized  ' 
our  hands.  But  a  little  time  undeceived  us,  and 
we  found  what  they  came  for,  and  that  their  con- 
test, though  not  so  robust  as  our  oars  on  the 
Thames,  was  much  of  the  same  nature,  each  con- 
tending who  should  have  us  for  their  fare ;  for  it 
is  here  a  custom  of  time  out  of  mind,  that  none 
but  young  women  should  have  the  management 
and  profit  of  that  ferry ;  and  though  theierry  is 
over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  very  broad,  and  some- 
times very  rough,  those  fair  ferriers  manage  them- 
selves with  that  dexterity  that  the  passage  is  very 
little  dangerous,  and  in  calm  weather  very  plea- 
sant, in  short,  we  made  choice  of  those  that 
best  pleased  us,  who,  in  a  grateiu]  return,  led  us 
down  to  their  boat  under  a  sort  of  music,  which 
they,  walking  along,  made  with  their  oars,  and 
which  we  all  thought  far  from  being  disagreeable. 
Thus  were  we  transported  over  to  Pbrt  Passage, 
not  undeservedly  accounted  the  best  hart>our  in 
all  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

We  stayed  not  long  here  after  landing,  resolving, 
if  possible,  to  reach  Fonterabia  before  njght ;  but 
all  the  expedition  we  could  use  little  availed,  for 
before  we  could  reach  thither  the  gates  were  shut, 
and  good  nature  and  humanity  were  so  locked  up 
with  them  that  all  the  rhetoric  we  were  masters 
of  could  not  prevail  upon  the  governor  to  order 
their  being  opened,  for  which  reason  wc  were 
obliged  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  the  ferry 
house. 

When  we  got  up  the  next  morning*  we  found 
the  waters  so  broad  as  well  as  rough,  that  we 
began  to  inquire  after  another  passage,  and  were 
answered  that  at  the  Isle  of  Conference,  but  a 
short  league  upwards,  the  passage  was  much 
shorter,  and  exposed  to  less  danger.  Such  good 
reasons  soon  determined  us ;  so  setting  out,  we 
got  there  in  a  very  little  time,  and  very  soon  after 
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Imkd  in  FVanoe.  Here  we  found  a  bouse 
of  nrj  good  entertainment,  a  thing  we  had  long 
vaeted,  and  nueh  lamented  the  want  ot 

Wit  were  hardly  well  seated  in  the  home  be- 
bn  *e  were  made  sensible  that  it  was  the  cus- 
ton,  whieh  had  made  It  the  buriness  of  oar  host 
to  eotertain  all  his  guests  at  first  coming  in  with 
a  prafii  aeeoont  of  that  remarkable  interview 
bKwoea  the  two  Kings  of  FVanoe  and  Spain.  I 
ipcak  ssfely  now,  as  being  got  on  French  ground* 
(br  the  Spaniard  in  his  own  country  would  have 
mode  me  to  know,  that  putting  Spain  after 
P^soce  had  there  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
•oledm  IB  speech.  However,  having  rjefreshed 
Mraelves.  to  show  our  deference  to  our  host's  re- 
Utioo,  we  agreed  to  pay  our  respects  to  that  fa- 
Bioui  little  isle  be  mentioned,  which,  indeed,  was 
the  whole  burden  of  the  design  of  our  crafty 
laodlord's  relation. 

When  we  came  there  we  found  it  a  little  oval 
■laod,  overrun  with  weeds,  and  surrounded 
•iti)  reeds  and  rushes.  *'  Here,"  said  our  land- 
kifd  :fcr  he  went  with  us),  *'  upon  this  little 
ipoc  were  at  that  juncture  seen  the  two  great- 
er Boaarchs  in  the  nniverse.  A  noble  pavilion 
rai  erected  in  the  very  middle  of  it,  and  in 
ibf  oiiddle  of  that  was  placed  a  very  large 
»v«l  uble,  at  which  was  the  conference,  from 
which  the  place  received  its  title.  There  were 
tvo  bridges  raised,  one  on  the  Spanish  side,  the 
passage  to  which  was  a  little  upon  a  descent  by 
ream)  of  the  hUla  adjacent ;  and  the  other  upon 
the  French  side,  which,  as  you  see,  was  all  upon  a 
Wei  The  music  playing,  and  trumpets  sound- 
iax.  the  two  kings,  upon  a  signal  agreed  upon, 
irt  forward  at  the  same  time;  the  Spanish 
Booareh  handing  the  infanta,  his  daughter,  to 
the  pisee  of  interview.  As  soon  as  uey  were 
ate  red  the  pavilion,  on  each  side,  all  the  artil- 
«ry  ired,  and  both  annies  after  that  made  their 
■mrd  voUiea.  Then  the  King  of  Spain  ad- 
vaoeiBf  on  his  side  the  table  with  the  infanta, 
the  Kiogof  France  advanced  at  the  same  moment 
•s  the  other ;  till,  meeting,  he  received  the  in. 
hota  at  the  hands  of  her  father  as  his  queen ; 
tpoo  wfaidi,  both  the  artillery  and  small  arms 
M  ss  before.  After  this  was  a  most  splen- 
dU  and  snmptQoua  entertainment ;  which  being 
*^.  both  kings  retired  into  their  several  do- 
■iaioos ;  the  King  of  France  conducting  his  new 
9*>aeo  to  Saint  Jean  de  Lus,  where  the  mar- 
naie  wss  ooosommated,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
>«tvnlag  to  Port  Passage." 

After  a  rdatioo  so  very  inconsistent  with  the 
P*^neot  state  of  the  place,  we  took  horse  (for 
■8l».isoaating  was  now  out  of  fashion)  and  rode 
to  8c  Jeon  de  Luz,  where  we  found  as  great  a 
^■ftveace  In  our  eating  and  drinking  as  we  had 
^e^  done  in  our  riduog.  Here  they  might  be 
properly  called  houses  of  entertainment ;  though, 
K^acriily  speaking,  tHl  we  came  to  this  place,  we 
■ct  with  very  mean  fore,  and  were  poorly  ac- 
^"■•Qdated  in  the  houses  where  we  lodged. 

A  person  that  traveb  this  way  would  be  es- 
teencd  a  man  ot  a  narrow  curiosity  who  should 
■ot  deare  to  see  the  chamber  where  Louis  le 
Grml  took  hia  first  night's  lodging  with  his 
qsea.  Aceocdingly,  wrbeo  it  was  put  into  my 
hetd,  oat  of  an  ambitioo  to  evince  myself  a  per- 
H>D  of  taste,  I  asked  the  question,  and  the  fovour 


was  granted  roe  with  a  great  deal  of  Frenoh 
civility.  Not  that  I  found  anything  here,  more 
than  in  the  Isle  of  Conference,  but  what  tradi- 
tion only  had  rendered  remarkable. 

Saint  Jean  de  Lus  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  village  towns  in  all  France.  It  was  in 
the  great  chiueb  of  this  place  that  Louis  XIV, 
acconUng  to  marriage  articles,  took  before  the 
high  altar  the  oath  of  renunohition  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  by  which  all  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
were  debarred  inheritance,  if  oaths  had  been 
obligatory  with  prhices.  The  natives  here  are 
reckoned  expert  seamen,  especially  in  whale  fish- 
ing. Here  is  a  fine  bridge  of  wood,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  descent  by  steps  into  a  pretty  little 
island,  where  is  a  chapel,  and  a  palace  belongiog 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne.  Here  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Spain  often  walks  to  divert  herself; 
and  on  this  bridge,  and  in  the  walks  on  the 
island,  I  had  the  honour  to  see  that  princess 
more  than  once. 

This  villa  not  being  above  four  leagues  from 
Bayonne,  we  got  there  by  dlimer-time,  where,  at 
an  ordinary  of  twenty  sous,  we  eat  and  drank  in 
plenty,  and  with  a  gusto  much  better  than  in 
any  part  of  Spain ;  where,  for  eating  much  worse, 
we  paid  very  much  more. 

Bayonne  is  a  town  strong  by  nature ;  yet  the 
fortifications  have  been  very  much  neglected 
since  the  building  of  the  citadel  on  the  other 
side  the  river ;  which  not  only  commands  the 
town,  but  the  harbour  too.  It  is  a  noble  fobric, 
fair  and  strong,  and  raised  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
wanting  nothing  that  art  could  furnish  to  render 
it  impregnable.  The  Marshal  Bouflers  had  the 
care  of  it  in  its  erection ;  and  there  is  a  fine  walk 
near  it,  from  which  he  used  to  survey  the  work- 
men, which  still  carries  his  name.  There  are 
two  noble  bridges  here,  though  both  of  wood,  one 
over  that  river  which  runs  on  one  side  the  town ; 
the  other  over  that  which  divides  it  In  the  mid- 
die.  The  tide  runs  through  both  with  vast  ni* 
pidity,  notwithstanding  which,  ships  of  burden 
come  up,  and,  paying  for  it,  are  often  ftstened  to 
the  bridge  while  loading  or  unloadi^r.  While  I 
was  here  there  came  in  four  or  five  Bnglish  ships 
laden  with  corn ;  the  first,  as  they  iM  mo,  that 
had  come  in  to  unlade  there  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

On  that  side  of  the  river,  where  the  new 
citadel  is  built,  at  a  very  little  distance,  lies  Pont 
d*  Esprit,  a  place  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who 
drive  a  great  trade  theroy  and  are  esteemed  very 
rich,  though,  as  in  all  other  countries,  mostly 
very  roguish.  Here  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Spain  has  kept  her  court  ever  since  the  jealousy 
or  the  present  khig  redused  her  from  Madrid. 
As  aunt  to  bis  competitor  Charles  (now  Em- 
peror), he  apprehended  her  intriguing,  for  which 
reason,  giving  her  an  option  of  retreat,  that 
princess  made  choice  of  this  city,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  place,  and  in  all  appearance 
much  to  her  own  satisfactioiL  She  is  a  lady  not 
of  the  lesser  siie,  and  lives  here  in  suitable  splen- 
dour, and  not  without  the  respect  due  to  a  per- 
son of  her  high  qudity.  Every  time  she  goes  to 
take  the  air  the  cannon  of  the  citadel  salutes 
her  as  she  passes  over  the  bridge ;  and,  to  say 
truth,  the  country  round  is  extremely  pleasant, 
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and  aboimdi  in  plenty  of  all  proviaioni,  especially 
in  wild  fowl.  Eayonne  hams  are,  to  a  proverb, 
celebrated  all  over  France. 

We  waited  here  near  five  months  before  the 
expected  transports  arrived  from  England*  with- 
out  any  other  amosemcntsthan  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  people  under  suspense.  Short  tonrs  will 
not  admit  of  great  varieties ;  and  much  acquaint- 
anoe  could  not  be  any  way  suitable  to  people 
that  had  long  been  in  a  strange  country,  and 
earnestly  deihvd  to  return  to  our  own.  Yet 
one  accident  befel  me  here  that  was  nearer  cost- 
ing me  my  life  than  all  I  had  before  encountered, 
either  in  battle  or  siege. 

Going  to  my  lodgings  one  evening,  I  unfortu- 
nately met  with  an  officer,  who  would  needs  have 
me  along  with  him,  aboard  one  of  the  English 
ships,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  English  beer.  He  had 
been  often  invited,  be  said;  **and  I  am  afraid 
our  countryman,"  continued  he,  *'  will  hold  him- 
self slighted  if  I  delay  it  longer."  English  beer 
was  a  great  rarity,  and  the  vessel  lay  not  at  any 
grant  distance  from  my  lodgings,  so  without  any 
farther  persuasion  I  consented.  When  we  came 
upon  the  bridge,  to  which  the  ship  we  were  to 
go  aboard  was  futeoed,  we  found,  as  was  cus- 
tomary as  well  as  necessary,  a  plank  laid  over 
from  the  ship,  and  a  rope  to  hold  by,  for  safe 
passage.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  I  had 
cautiously  enough  taken  care  to  provide  a  man 
with  a  lanthom  to  prevent  casualties^  The  man 
with  the  light  went  first,  and,  out  of  his  abundant 
complaisance,  my  friend,  the  officer,  would  have 
me  follow  the  light ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  step! 
upon  the  planK  after  my  guide,  but  rope  and 
pumk  gave  way,  and  guide  and  I  tumbled  both 
together  into  the  water. 

The  tide  was  then  running  in  pretty  strong ; 
however,  my  feet  in  the  fall  touching  ground, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  recover  myself  a 
little ;  at  which  time  1  catched  fast  hold  of  a 
buoy,  which  was  placed  over  an  anchor  on  one 
of  the  ships  there  riding.  I  held  fast  till  the  tide, 
rising  stronger  and  stronger,  threw  me  off  my 
feet,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  poor  fel- 
low, our  lanthora-bearer,  to  lay  hold  of  one  of 
my  legs,  by  which  he  held  as  fast  as  I  by  the 
buoy.  We  had  lain  thus  lovingly  at  hull  toge- 
ther,  struggling  with  the  increasing  tide,  which, 
well  for  us,  did  not  break  my  hold,  ('for  if  it  bad, 
the  ships  which  lay  breast-a- breast  had  certainly 
sucked  us  under,)  when  several  on  the  bridge 
who  saw  us  fiilU  brought  others  with  ropes  and 
lights  to  our  assistance,  and  especially  my  bro- 
ther officer,  who  had  been  accessary  as  well 
as  spectator  of  our  calamity,  though  at  last  a 
very  small  portion  of  our  deliverance  fell  to  his 
ihare. 

As  soon  as  I  could  feel  a  rope,  I  quitted  my 
hold  of  the  buoy ;  but  my  poor  drag  at  my  heels 
would  not  on  any  account  quit  his  hold  of  my 
leg ;  and  as  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility,  in 
tlmt  posture,  to  draw  us  up  the  bridge  to  save 
both,  if  either  of  us,  we  most  still  have  perished 
had  not  the  alarm  brought  off  a  boat  or  two  to 
our  succour,  who  took  us  in. 

I  was  carried  as  fast  as  possible  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house  hard  by,  where  they  took  imme- 
diate cara  to  make  a  good  fire ;  and  where  I  had 


not  been  long  before  our  intended  host,  the  mss* 
ter  of  the  ship,  came  in  very  much  concencd, 
and  blaming  us  for  not  hailing  the  vessel  before 
we  made  an  attempt  to  enter.  **  For,"  sayi  be, 
*'  the  very  night  before  my  vessel  was  robbed ; 
and  that  plank  and  rope  were  a  trap  designed  for 
the  thieves  if  ihey  came  again,  not  imagining 
that  men  in  an  honest  way  would  have  cone  on 
board  without  asking  questions."  Like  tbc  wise 
men  of  this  workl  I  hereupon  began  to  form  re- 
solutions against  a  thing  which  was  never  again 
likely  to  happen,  and  to  draw  inferences  of  in.  < 
struction  from  an  accident  that  had  not  so  mucb 
as  a  moral  for  its  foundation. 

One  day  after  thii,  partly  out  of  business  and 
partly  out  of  curiosity,  I  went  to  see  the  mint 
here ;   and  having  taken  notice  to  one  of  the 
officers  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  impress 
of  their  crown  pieces,  one  having  at  the  bottom 
the  impress  of  a  cow,  and  the  other  none :  **  Sir," 
replied  that  officer,  "  you  arc  much  in  the  right  i 
in  your  obserx'ation.     Tlmse  that  have  the  cow 
were  not  coined  here,  but  at  Paw,  the  chief  ( iiy 
of  Navarre,  where  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a 
mint  as  well  as  we ;  and  tradition  tells  uV'  says 
he,  **  that  the  reason  of  that  addition  to  the  im- 
press was  this :     A  certain   King  of  Navarre 
I  (when  it  was  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of 
France),  looking  out  of  a  window  of  tbe  palace, 
spied  a  cow,  with  her  calf  standing  aside  her, 
attacked  by  a  lion,  which  had  got  loose  out  of 
his  menagerie.    The  lion  strove  to  get  the  youn? 
calf  into  his  paw,  the  cow  bravely  defended  her 
charge,  and  so  well,  that  the  lion  at  lost,  tired 
and  weary,  withdrew  and  left  her  mistress  of  the 
I  field  of  buttle  and  her  young  one.     Ever  since 
I  which,**  concluded  the  officer,  **  by  order  of  that 
I  king,  the  cow  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  im- 
'  press  of  all  the  money  there  coined.** 

Whether  or  no  my  relator  guessed  at  the 
moral,  or  whether  it  was  a  feet,  I  dare  not  deter- 
mine i  but  to  me  it  seemed  apparent  that  it  was 
no  otherways  intended  than  as  an  emblematical 
fable  to  cover  and  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
deliverance  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  then  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  at  that  eternally  ignominious 
slaughter,  the  massacre  of  Paris.  Many  hbto- 
rians,  their  own  as  well  as  others,  agree  that  tbe 
bouse  of  Guise  had  levelled  the  mdice  of  their 
deugn  at  that  great  prince.  They  knew  him  to 
be  the  lawful  heir ;  but  as  thev  knew  him  bred 
what  they  called  a  Huguenot,  barbarity  and  in- 
justice WAS  easily  concealed  under  the  clonk  of 
religion,  and  the  good  of  mother-church,  under 
the  veil  of  ambition,  was  held  sufficient  to  post- 
pone the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Some  of  those 
historians  have  delivered  it  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  conspirators,  in  searching  after  thai 
young  king,  pressed  into  the  very  apartments  of 
tbe  queen  his  mother ;  who  having,  at  the  toll  of 
the  bell  and  cries  of  the  murdered,  token  the 
alarm  on  bearing  them  coming,  placed  herself  in 
her  choir,  and  covered  the  young  king,  her  son, 
with  her  ferthingale,  till  they  were  gone.  By 
which  means  she  found  an  opportunity  to  con- 
vey him  to  a  place  of  more  safety,  and  so  pre- 
served him  from  thoie  bloody  murderers,  and  in 
them  from  the  paw  of  the  lion.  This  was  only  a 
private  reflection  of  my  own  at  the  time,  but  I 
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think  carrier  lo  great  a  face  of  probability,  tbat 
[  cin  see  no  present  reason  to  reject  it ;  and  to 
hare  sought  after  better  information  from  the 
nScer  of  the  xniot  had  been  to  sacrifice  my  dis- 
cretion to  my  cariosity. 

While  I  stayed  at  Bayonne,  the  Princess  Ursini 
ai&e  hither,  attended  by  some  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  f^vds.  She  had  been  to  drink  the 
vaten  of  snme  famous  spa  in  the  neighbourhood, 
tJic  Dane  of  which  has  now  slipt  my  memory.  She 
ns  moit  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Queen- 
dovai^cr  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Mareschal  de  Mon* 
tre\tl  DO  less  signalized  himself  in  his  reception 
if  that  {n^eot  lady,  who  was  at  that  instant  the 
snatest  bronrite  in  the  Spanish  court ;  though. 
If  I  have  before  related,  she  was  some  time  after 
iwelf  tmdermined  by  a  creature  of  her  own  ad* 
T.-noDg. 

Baronne  is  esteemed  the  third  emporium  of 
'rule  in  all  FVance.  It  was  once,  ontl  remained 
'90*  SO,  in  the  possession  of  the  English;  of 
vijtch  had  history  been  silent,  the  cathedral 
ftorch  had  alTorded  eyident  demonstration,  being 
in  erery  respect  of  the  English  model,  and  quite 
difTereot  to  any  of  their  own  way  of  building  in 
Fraoce. 

Pampelona  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Spanish^ 
Xanure,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pom- 
pej.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  sur- 
roaoded  by  lofty  hills.  This  town,  whether  fa- 
Qoos  or  infamous,  was  the  cause  of  the  first  in- 
Kitatioo  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  for,  at  the 
fi«?e  of  this  place*  Ignatius  Loyola,  being  only  a 
prif  ate  soldier,  received  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  which 
■ade  him  incapable  of  following  that  profession 
any  looger;  upon  which  he  set  his  brains  to 
vork,  being  a  subtle  man,  and  invented  the  order 
of  the  Jesuita»  which  has  been  so  troublesome  to 
the  world  ever  unce. 

At  Saiot  Stephen,  near  Lerida,  an  action  hap- 
ptDsd  between  the  Englbh  and  Spaniards,  in 
viiich  Major-general  Cunningham,  bravely  fight- 
inf  at  the  bettt  of  his  men,  lost  his  life,  being  ez- 
tremdy  much  lamented.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  a  great  estate,  yet  left  it  to  serve  his  country ; 
inkt  tat  pro  pMtriA  mori* 

About  two  leagues  from  Victoria  there  is  a 
^ry  pleasant  hermitage  placed  upon  a  small 
riaof  ground ;  a  murmuring  rivulet  running  at 
tlM  bottom,  and  a  pretty  neat  chapel  standing 
Qcar  it,  in  which  I  saw  Saint  Christopher  in  a 
in^tic  shape,  having  a  Christo  on  his  shoulders. 
Tbe  hermit  was  there  at  his  devotions ;  I  asked 
him  (though  I  knew  it  before)  the  reason  why 
be  was  represented  in  so  large  a  shape?  The 
bemit  answered  with  great  civility,  and  told  me 
be  bad  Ms  name  from  Christo  Ferendo ;  for  when 
our  Saviour  was  young,  he  had  an  inclination  to 
pan  a  river,  so  Saint  Christopher  took  him  on 
bis  ihoolders  in  order  to  carry  him  over,  and  as 
^  water  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  so  he  grew 
b«her  and  higher. 

At  last  we  received  news  that  the  Gloucester 
<aan<of-war,  with  two  transports,  was  arrived  at 
Port  Passage,  in  order  for  the  transporting  of  all 
the  rfmahring  prisoners  of  war  into  England. 
AeeordiQ|ly,  they  marched  next  day,  and  there 
'  viihailed.  But  1  having  before  agreed  with  a 
^>>>i^  of  a  vessel,  which  was  loaded  with  wine  for 


Amsterdam,  to  set  me  ashore  at  Dover,  stayed 
behind,  waiting  for  that  ship,  as  did  that  for  a 
fair  wind. 

In  three  or  four  days*  time  a  fine  and  fair  gale 
presented,  of  which  the  master  taking  due  advan. 
tage,  we  sailed  over  the  bar  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. This  is  with  sailors,  to  a  proverb,  reckoned, 
the  roughest  of  seas,  and  yet  on  our  entrance 
into  it  nothing  appeared  .like  it ;  it  was  smooth 
as  glass ;  a  1ady*s  face  might  pass  for  young, 
and  in  its  bloom,  that  discovered  no  more 
wrinkles ;  yet  scarce  had  we  soiled  three  leagues 
before  a  prodigious  fish  presented  Itself  to 
our  view.  As  near  as  we  could  guecs,  it  might 
be  twenty  yards  in  length  ;  and  it  lay  sporting 
itself  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  a  great  part  ap« 
pearing  out  of  the  water.  The  sailors,  one  and 
all,  as  soon  as  they  saw  It,  declared  it  the  certain 
forerunner  of  a  storm.  However,  our  ship  kept 
on  its  course  before  a  fine  gale,  till  we  had  nearly 
passed  over  half  the  bay,  when,  all  on  a  sudden, 
there  was  such  a  hideous  alteration  as  makes  na- 
ture recoil  on  the  very  reflection.  Those  seas, 
that  seemed  before  to  smile  upon  us  with  the 
aspect  of  a  friend,  now  In  a  moment  changed  their 
flattering  countenance  into  that  of  an  open  enemy, 
and  frowns,  the  certain  indexes  of  wrath,  pre- 
sented us  with  apparent  danger,  of  which  little 
on  this  side  death  could  be  the  sequel.  The 
angry  waves  cast  themselves  up  into  mountains, 
and  scourged  the  ship  on  every  side  from  poop 
to  prow.  Such  shoeks  from  the  contending  wind 
and  surges  1  such  falls  from  precipices  of  water 
to  dismal  caverns  of  the  same  uncertain  element  f 
Although  the  latter  seemed  to  receive  us  in  order 
to  screen  us  from  the  riot  of  the  former,  imagi- 
nation could  ofler  no  other  advantage  than  tbat 
of  a  winding-sheet  presented  and  prepared  for 
our  approaching  late.  But  why  mention  I  ima- 
gination ?-.ln  me  it  was  wholly  dormant ;  and 
yet  those  sons  of  stormy  weather,  the  sailors,  had 
theirs  about  them  in  full  stretch ;  for,  seeing  the 
wind  and  seas  so  very  boisterous,  they  lashed  the 
rudder  of  the  ship,  resolved  to  let  her  drive  and 
steer  herself,  since  It  was  post  their  skill  to  steer 
her.  This  was  our  way  of  sojourning  most  part 
of  that  tedious  night ;  driven  where  the  winds 
and  waves  thought  fit  to  drive  us,  with  all  our 
sails  quite  lowered  and  flat  upon  the  deck.  If 
Ovid,  in  the  little  Archipelagion  sea,  could  whine 
out  his  jam  jam  jadunti,  &c.  in  this  most  dismal 
scene,  and  much  more  dangerous  sea  (the  pitch- 
like  darkness  of  the  night  adding  to  all  our  sad 
variety  of  woes),  what  words  in  verse  or  prose 
could  serve  to  paint  our  passions  or  our  expecta- 
tions? AJiisI  our  only  expectation  was  in  the 
return  of  morning ;  it  came  at  last ;  yet  even 
slowly  as  it  came,  when  come,  we  thought  it 
come  too  soon,  a  new  scene  of  sadden  death  be* 
ing  all  the  advantage  of  its  first  appearance.  Our 
ship  was  driving  full  speed  towards  the  breakers 
on  the  Cabritton  shore,  between  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne,  which  filled  us  with  ideas  more  terrible 
than  all  before,  since  those  were  past  and  these 
seemingly  as  certain.  Besides,  to  add  to  our 
distress,  the  tide  was  driving  in,  and  consequently 
roust  drive  us  fast  to  visible  destruction ;  a  state 
so  evident  that  one  of  our  sailors,  whom  great 
experience  had  rendered  more  sensible  of  our 
present  danger,  was  preparing  to  save  one  by 
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laahine  himaelf  to  tho  mainmast  against  the  ex- 
pecteot  minute  of  desolation.  He  was  about  that 
melancholy  work,  in  utter  despair  of  any  better 
fortune,  when,  aa  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl,  he 
cried  out,  **  A  point,  a  pofait  of  wind  T  To  me, 
who  had  had  too  much  of  it,  it  appeared  like  the 
sound  of  the  last  trump ;  but  to  the  more  inteU 
ligent  crew  it  had  a  dilferent  sound.  With  vigour 
and  alacrity  they  started  from  their  prayers,  or 
their  deroalr,  and  with -all  imaginable  speed  un- 
lashed  the  rudder,  and  hoists  all  their  sails. 
Never  sure  in  nature  did  one  minute  produce  a 
greater  scene  of  contraries.  The  more  skilful 
sailors  took  courage  at  this  happy  presage  of  de- 
liverance ;  and  according  to  their  expectation  did 
it  happen,  that  heavenly  point  of  wind  delivered 
us  from  the  jaws  of  thosebreakers,  ready  open  to 
devour  us,  and  carrying  us  out  to  the  much  more 
welcome  wide  sea,  furnished  every  one  in  the 
ship  with  thoughts  as  distant  as  we  thought  our 
danger. 

We  endeavoured  to  make  Port  Passage,  but 
our  ship  became  unruly,  and  would  not  answer 
her  helm ;  for  which  reason  we  were  glad  to  go 
before  the  wind,  and  make  for  the  liarbour  of  St 
Jean  de  Lux.  This  we  attained  without  anv 
great  difficulty;  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
sailors  as  well  aa  passengers,  we  there  cast  an- 
chor after  the  most  terrible  storm  (as  all  the 
oldest  sailors  agreed),  and  as  much  danger  as 
ever  people  escaped. 

Here  I  took  notice  that  the  sailors  buoyed  up 
their  caUaa  with  bogaheads ;  Inquiring  into  the 
reason  of  which,  thev  told  me  that  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  were  by  experience 
found  to  be  so  very  sharp  that  they  would  other, 
wise  cut  their  cables  asunder.  Our  ship  was 
obliged  to  be  drawn  up  into  the  dock  to  be  re- 
fitted, during  which  I  lay  in  the  town,  where  no- 
thing  of  moment  or  worth  reciting  happened. 

I  beg  pardon  for  my  error ;  the  very  move- 
ments of  princes  roust  always  be  considerable, 
and  consequentlv  worth  recital.     M'hile  the  ship 
lay  in  the  dock  I  was  one  evening  walking  upon 
the  bridffe,  with  the  little  island  near  it  (which  1 
have  before  spoken  of),  and  had  a  little  Spanish 
dog  along  with  me,  when  at  the  further  end  I 
spied  a  lady  and  three  or  four  gentlemen  In  com> 
pany.     I  kept  on  my  pace  of  leisure,  and  so  did 
they ;  but  when  I  came  nearer  I  found  they  as 
much  out-numbered  me  in  the  dog  as  they  did  in 
the  human  kind,  and  I  soon  experienced  to  my 
sorrow  that  their  dogs,  by  their  fierceness  an^ 
ill-humour,  were  doga  of  quality,  having,  without 
warning  or  the  least  declaration  of  war,  fallen 
upon  my  little  dog,  according  to  pristine  custom, 
without  any  honourable  regard  to  size,  interest, 
or  number.     However,  the  good  lady,  who,  by 
the  privilege  of  her  sex,  must  be  allowed  the  most 
competent  judge  of  inequalities,  out  of  an  excess 
of  condescension  and  goodness,  came  running  to 
the  relief  of  oppressed  poor  Tony,  and,  in  courtly 
language,  rated  her  own  oppressive  dogs  for  their 
great  bicivUity  to  strangers.     The  dogs,  in  the 
middle  of  thehr  insulting  wrath,  obeyed  the  lady 
with  a  vast  deal  of  profound  submission,  which  I 
could  not  much  wonder  at  when  I  understood 
that  it  was  a  queen-dowager  of  Spain  who  had 
chid  them. 


Our  ship  being  now  repaired,  and  made  fit  to 
go  out  again  to  sea,  we  left  the  harbour  of  Ssint 
Jean  de  Lux,  and,  vrith  a  much  better  passage,  si 
the  last  tempest  was  still  dancing  in  mymuifias- 
tion,  in  ten  days*  saU  we  reached  Dover.  Here 
I  landed  on  the  last  day  of  Bilareh  1718,  having 
not  till  then  seen  or  touched  English  shore  from 
the  beginning  of  May  1706. 

I  took  coach  directly  for  London,  where,  when 
I  arrived,  I  ihon^t  myself  transported  hito  a 
country  more  foreign  than  any  1  iiad  either  fought 
or  pilgrimaged  in.     Not  foreign,  do  I  mean,  in 
respect  to  others,  so  much  as  to  itself.     I  left  it, 
seemingly,  under  a  perfect  unanimity ;  the  fatal 
distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  then  esteemed 
merely  nominal,  and  of  no  more  ill  consequence 
or  danger  than  a  bee  robbed  of  its  atfaig.    The 
national  concern  went  on  with  vigour,  and  the 
prodigious  success  of  the  Queen's  anna  left  every 
soul  without  the  least  pretence  to  a  murmur. 
But  now,  on  my  return,  I  found  them  on  their 
old  establishment,  perfect  contraries,  and  as  un- 
likely to  be  brought  to  meet  as  direct  angles ; 
some  arraigning,  some  extolling  of  a  peace ;  m 
which  time  has  shown  both  were  wrong,  and  con- 
sequently neither  could  be  right  in  their  notions 
of  it,  however  an  over-prejo<Uoed  way  of  think-    i 
ing  might  draw  them  into  one  or  the  other.  But    | 
Whig  and  Tory  are,  in  my  mind,  the  oompletest   ^ 
paradox  in  nature;  and  yet,  like  other  paradoxes, 
old  as  I  am,  I  live  in  hope  to  see,  before  I  die, 
those  seeming  contraries  perfectly  reoonciled  and  I 
reduced  into  one  happy  certainty,  the  public 
good. 

Whilst  I  stayed  at  Madrid  I  made  leveral  visiu 
to  my  old  acquaintance.  General  MabonL  I 
remember  that  he  told  me,  when  the  Eari  of 
Peterborough  and  he  held  a  conference  at  Mor- 
vidro,  his  lorddiip  used  many  argumenta  to  in* 
duce  him  to  leave  the  Spanish  service.  Mahooi 
made  several  excuses,  eq>ecially  that  none  of  his 
religion  wero  suffered  to  aerve  in  the  EngliA 
army.  My  lord  replied  that  he  would  undertake 
to  get  him  excepted  by  an  act  of  parliament  I 
have  often  heard  him  speak  with  great  respect 
of  his  lordship  ;  and  was  strangely  surprised  that, 
after  so  many  glorious  successes,  he  should  be 
sent  away. 

He  was  likewise  pleased  to  inform  me  that, 
at  the  battle  of  Saragosa,  it  was  his  fortune  to 
make  some  of  our  horse  to  give  way,  and  he  pur- 
sued them  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  his  re- 
turn he  saw  the  Spanish  army  in  great  confu- 
sion ;  but  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing our  battery  of  guns,  which  he  performed  with 
great  slaughter,  both  of  gunners  and  matroases ; 
he  at  the  same  time  Inquired  who  it  wa»  that 
commanded  there  in  chief.     I  informed  him  it 
was  Colonel  Bourguard,  one  that  understood  the 
economy  of  the  train  exceedingly  well.     A»  for 
that,  he  knew  nothing  of;  but  that  ha  would 
vouch  he  behaved  himself  with  extraordinary 
courage,  and  defended  the  battery  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  reccivhig  several  wounds,  and  de* 
served  the  post  in  which  he  acted.    A  gentleman 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Gualaxara,  informed  me 
that  he  saw  Khig  Philip  riding  through   that 
town,  being  only  attended  with  one  of  his  guards. 

Sorogoxo,  or  Cassar  Augusta*  Uet  upon  the 
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riTer  Ebro,  beiiig  the  capital  of  Arragon.  It  is 
a  very  ancieot  citj,  and  contains  foarteen  great 
ebardies  and  twelve  convents.  The  charch  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Pillar  is  frequented  by  pilgrims 
afanosi  ftnom  all  countries;  it  was  anciently  a 
Roman  colony. 


"  Tibi  laus,  tibi  honor,  tibi  sit  gloria,  O  gloriosa 
Trinitas,  quia  tu  dedisti  mihi  banc  opportu- 
nitatem,  omnes  has  res  gcstas  recordandi.  No- 
men  tuum  sit  bcnedictum,  per  ssocula  sascu- 
lorum."    Amen. 
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PREFACE. 


It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great   ault  in  most  of  us^  that  call  ourselves 
Christians^  that  when  we  meet  together  we  do  not  talk  more  of  the  things  relating  to 
our  eternal  salraUon.     I  have  heard  say  that  the  primitive  Christians  used  to  speak  so 
much  of  the  kingdom  of  Christy  as  made  the  princes  of  those  days  jealous  of  them, 
9s  if  thej  were  going  to  set  up  an  earthly  kingdom ;  but  in  our  days  the  conversation 
rnns  chiefly  upon  the  things  of  this  life,  and  earthly  politics  are  too  much  the  subject 
of  our  discourses.    Or  if,  in  our  common  conversation  sometimes,  perchance,  "  a  good 
man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  something  that  is  good,"  he 
is  hardly  heard,  often  answered  by  silence,  or  the  discourse  presently  turned  into  con- 
tuoTersy  about  some  difficult  point  in  religion,  and  so  ends  in  a  heat.     Surely  we  have 
better  things  to  confer  about  than  the  men  of  this  world  have,  and  yet  when  they  meet 
together,  with  what  pleasure  do  they  entertain  one  another  about  these  perishing  things, 
10  as  never  to  be  weary ;  and  shall  we,  that  have  professedly  renounced  this  world,  and 
chosen  our  portion  in  that  to  come,  that  are  "  heirs  to  the  kingdom  that  God  has  pro- 
mised to  them  that  love  him,"  have  it  so  little  at  our  heart  as  never  to  make  mention 
of  it,  especially  to  those  of  the  same  body  and  household,  fellow-citizens,  fellow-heirs, 
and  iMrtakers  of  the  same  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel,  to  whom  we  shall  be  so  far 
from  giving  offence  by  our  encouraging  mutual  conferences  about  these  things,  as  that 
thereby  we  may  greatly  establish  and  comfort  them  ?  Our  Saviour  hath  told  us  that  ''  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and,  therefore,  'tis  certain  that  if 
I   the  great  thii^  of  another  world  were  more  in  our  hearts  they  would  be  oftener  upon 
'    oar  tongues.   I  wish  that  place  in  Malachi,  iii,  16,  was  as  well  regarded  as  it  is  commonly 
I    known,  how  that  **  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  oflen  one  to  another,  and  the  Lord 
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hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name :  and  they  shall  be  mine,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a 
man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him."  I  have  in  the  following  sheets  put  into 
writing  a  few  dialogues  of  this  nature,  with  all  the  faithfalness  my  memory  would  admit 
of,  concealing  the  names  of  the  persons,  that  I  might  not  be  a  betrayer  of  conversation, 
and  design  it  only  as  an  essay,  or  specimen,  wherebv  to  provoke  some  abler  pen  to  do 
something  of  this  kind,  that  may  be  more  useful  and  edifying  to  ilie  Church  of  Christ. 
May  God  give  his  blessing  to  it,  that  it  may  do  some  good,  and  I  have  my  end. 


DIALOGUE  I. 


BETWEEN   A   DOUBTING   CHRISTIAN   AND   ONE   MORE  CONFIRMED. 

OF  ASSURANCE. 


DouUiMg  CkriaUaM.  If  I  could  attain  to  one 
ffrais  of  Bssarance  of  my  everlatting  salyation, 
k^w  happy  should  I  be ;  but  to  be  always  thus 
doubtii^  and  sometimes  desponding,  is  very  un- 
eomfortable  to  myself  and  unserviceable  to  others. 

Ctmfirmtd  CkrittioM,  Assurance,  as  well  as 
e»ery  other  good  and  perfect  gift,  ii  from  above, 
sad  cnmeth  from  God,  and.  must  be  obtained  by 
ffrreot  prayer,  and  holy,  humble,  circumspect 
valking  before  him,  which  has  been  your  con* 
^uit  practice,  as  far  ai  ever  1  could  perceive ; 
and  therefore  cheer  up,  my  friend ;  God  is  true, 
and  his  promises  are  yea  and  amen;  he  that 
believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  repents  of  his  sins, 
•hall  never  fail  of  everlasting  life. 

DoMbimg  Christian.  I  know  and  steadfastly  be- 
lieve the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  that 
vbojoever  believed  in  him  should  not  perish, 
bat  have  eternal  life."— John,  iii,  15.  And  "  he 
tittt  believeth  in  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life," 
T.  96.  and  many  other  places  of  Scripture  to  that 
I»rposc.  I  know  also  that  **  he  that  confcsseth 
«nd  fi>rsaketh  his  sins  shall  find  mercy.-— Prov. 
uviii,  la  And  **  that  repentance  is  an  indis. 
P«»able  doty,  commanded  us  by  our  Saviour." — 
Mtrk.  i,  15.  and  vi,  12,  Ac.  But  then  I  know, 
U).  that  -  faith  is  the  gift  of  God."— Ephes. 
i'tS.  And  "  so  is  repentance.**— Acts,  v,  81. 
And  so  indeed  is  every  other  good  and  perfect 
Pift*  as  yon  just  now  said.— James,  j,  17.  Thcrc- 
fi>re  I  noways  doubt  but  they  that  believe  the 
^ospd  and  repent  of  their  sins  shall  be  saved ; 
wt  my  doabts  are,  whether  I  have  true  saving 
«^  and  repentance  given  me  of  God,  or  whe- 
laer  ray  faith  be  not  feigned,  false,  and  pre- 
^ptuous,  and  my  repentance  out  of  a  slavish 
<ear  of  hell  only,  and  not  out  of  love  to  God  and 
C^oets.  1  have  exammed  myself  over  and 
orer  ^ain  by  all  the  mles  and  marks  given  me 
^T  divines  in  their  sermons  and  writings,  and 
Jj^*"  '"**"  *^*  Scriptures  concerning  my  love  to 
(^  and  his  people,  and  choice  of  him  and  his 
»»▼«;  ay  hatred  of  sin,  my  repentance  of  it, 
^  reformation  of  my  life  and  evangelical  obc- 
™jce-  I  have  considered  ray  estate  by  nature, 
»wi  whether  I  am  indeed  thoroughly  changed, 
i  have  examined  into  my  delights,  my  aversions, 
"^yjoyiaad  fears,  and  all  my  affections.  I  have 
'^•'flied  myself  narrowly  to  see  if  any  secret 
«B  be  allowed  of,  or  winked  at,  that  might  spoil 
y  PJ«ce.  And  whereas  •*  the  tree  is  known 
gthe  fruit,-— Matt.  xU,  83,-1  have  made 
®5«t  inqQirx  whether  the  fruits  of  the  Holy 
^Vn  are  tend  fai  me^  nicbas  •*  lore,  joy,  peace* 


long-sufTering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance.** — Gal.  v,  22,  23.     I  have  not 
ceased  praying  for  many  years    for  the  holy 
promised  Spirit,  for  faith,  love,  repentance,  sancti- 
hcation,  mortification,  &c. ;  and  yet,  after  all  n:y 
endeavours,  1  am  still  in  the  dark.    Sometimes, 
indeed,  I  have  good  hope  through  grace  that  all 
is  well  with  me :  but  then,  again,  1  fall  into  fears 
and  jealousies,  doubts  and  distrusts ;  and  am  apt  to 
conclude,  that  all  is  but  feigned,  or  forced,  or  fimcy. 
Confirmed  Chritttan.    You  must  have  a  care 
you  do  not  distrust  the  promises  of  God ;  thev 
are  eternal  truths,  and  shall  certainly  be  fulfilled 
in  due  time.     **  He  will  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him.**— Luke,  xi,  11.     And  **  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  shoFi 
be  filled.'* — Matt,  v,  6.     And  you  must  not  for- 
get that  waiting  upon  God  is  a  duty  often  re- 
commended  in  Scripture ;  as  *'  rest  in  the  Lord, 
and  wait  patiently  for  him.*'— Psalms,  xxxvil,  7. 
**  1  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  in- 
clined to  me,  and  heard  my  cry  ;  he  brought  mo 
also  out  of  an  horrible  pit'— Psalms,  xl,  1,  2. 
"  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart  i  wait,  I  say,  on 
the  Lord."— Psalms,  xxvii,  14.     "  Wait  on  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee.*' — Prov.  xx,  22. 
"*  Blessed  arc  they  that  wait  for  him." — Isaiah, 
XXX,  18.     "  Woit'on  thy  God  continually.'*— 
Hos.  xii.  6.     *'  We  through  the  spirit  wait  for 
the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith.'* — Gal.  v,  5. 
By  these  and  abundance  of  other  such  like  texts 
of  Scripture,  you  may  plainly  see  that  it  is  your 
duty,  and  good  for  you,  that  you  should  "  both 
hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord.'* — Lam.  iii,  26.     Watchfulness,  too,  over 
all  our  thoughts  and  affections,   words  and  ac- 
tions,  is  a  duty  strictly  required  of  us.    *'  Watch 
and  pray,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation.** 
—Matt.'  xxvi,  41.     "  I  say  unto  all  watch.'*— 
Mark,  xiii,  37.     "  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the 
faith.**— 1  Cor.  xvi,  13.     "  Let  us  watch  and  be 
sober.'*— 1  Thess.  v,  G,  &c. 

Doubting  Christian,  1  bless  God  I  have  not 
been  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  duties  you 
speak  of;  nor  will  I  leave  off"  using  all  diligence 
to  make  my  calling  and  election  sure." 

Confirmed  Christian,  And  then  you  shall  cer- 
tainly  have  the  witnessing  the  earnest  and  seal- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  God's  good  time,  when 
he  knows  it  to  be  best  for  you  (as  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  now) ;  1  mean  such  a  full  assurance  of 
hope  and  faith  as  is  spoken  of. — Heb.  vi,  11,  and 
X,  22.    For  as  to  some  small  degree  of  it,  I  am 
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persuaded  it  U  in  you  already,  though  you  per- 
ceive it  not ;  there  it  an  infancy  of  grace  wherein 
we  are  ignorant  of  our  own  condition.  There 
are  strong  and  creak  Christians,  children,  young 
men,  and  fathers ;  answerable  whereunto  is  the 
difference  of  assurance  of  God's  love  usually  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people.  Besides  there  arc 
times  of  trial,  temptations,  and  desertions,  when 
God  withdraws  the  light  of  his  countenance 
from  us,  either  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  or 
punishment  for  some  sin,  and  to  make  us  more 
careful  for  the  future  and  more  depending  upon 
him. 

DoMbting  Chrittian.  But  if  our  assurance  de- 
pends upon  and  gradually  grows  with  our  sanc- 
ti6cation,  then  we  can  have  no  perfect  assurance 
in  this  life,  because  no  perfect  sanctification.  I 
rather  think  that  when  we  are  once  justified  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  is  usually  pleased  to 
enable  us  to  make  such  reflex  acts  of  faith  as, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit's  applying  the 
promises  to  us,  we  become  sure  of  everlasting 
salvation ;  the  Spirit  witoessinff  with  our  spirits 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 

Cot^firmed  Ckristian.  There  is  a  weak  faith, 
and  a  strong  faith,  a  measure  and  proportion  of 
faith,  a  growth  and  increase  of  faith.  I  need 
not  quote  the  texts,  for  they  are  obvious  every- 
where in  Scripture,  to  prove  that  faith  is  a 
growing  grace,  and  not  perfected  at  once,  and 
therefore  in  proportion  to  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  direct  octs  of  faith,  such  will  be  the 
reflex. 

Doubting  Ckriaiian,  The  apostle  says,  **  Exa- 
mine younelves  whether  you  be  in  the  foith ; 
prove  your  own  selves ;  know  you  not  your  own 
selves  how  that  Jesus  Christ  b  in  you,  ex- 
cept you  be  reprobates?" — 2  Cor.  xiii,  5. 
Whereby  methinks  it  is  plain  that  if  we  do 


not  know  we  are  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  rqiro- 
botes. 

Confirmed  Christian.  True,  if  we  examine  our- 
selves impartially,  I  beKeve  we  may  come  to 
some  knowledge  of  being  in  the  faith  or  not ; 
and  so  may  you  have  some  small  beginnings  of 
assurance,  though  not  so  great  as  to  amount  to 
a  confident  persuasion.  Call  to  mind  that  text 
of  Scripture, — Isaiah,  1,  10, — ''Who  is  among 
you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  and  obeyeth  the  voice 
of  his  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
hath  no  light?  Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God.'*  And  that 
text.'*-.Hab.  iii,  17,—*'  Although  the  fig-tree 
shall  not  blossom,"  &c.,  '*  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation ;  the 
Lord  Ood  is  my  strength,*'  &c  See  the  First 
Epistle  General  of  St  John,  wherein  he  says,— 
chap.  V,  Id, — **  These  things  have  I  written  unto 
you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God, 
that  you  may  know  that  you  have  eternal  life." 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  there  is  much  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  natural  temper  and  constitution 
of  a  man  ;  some  sanguine  men  being  hardly  ever 
in  doubts  and  fears,  whilst 'other  melancholy, 
fearful,  suspicious '  persons  are  never  without 
them.  Let  us  ply  the  throne  of  grace  incessantly ; 
let  us  walk  circumspectly,  making  daily  progres- 
sion in  holiness,  watching  against  all  sin,  waiting 
for  the  Lord,  and  in  his  duo  time,  though  he 
tarry,  he  will  surely  come. 

liovbting  Chrittian,  Let  us  also  pray  for  one 
another,  and  confer  together  as  often  as  wc 
have  opportunity,  and  so  thanking  you  for 
your  good  advice,  I  take  my  leave  till  next 
meeting. 

Confirmed  Christian,  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace 
be  with  you,  my  dear  Christian  brother.  Fare- 
well. 


DIALOGUE   IL 


OF  MORTIFICATION. 


Dotditmg  ClaristUau  I  am  afraid  mortification 
Is  not^  enough  studied  and  practised  by  the 
Christians  of  this  age,  not  excepting  myself. 

Confirmed  Christian,  I  am  of  your  mind,  and 
shall  not  except  myself  neither ;  therefore  let  us 
discourse  of  it  a  little,  that  wo  may  be  excited 
thereby  the  better  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Doubting  Christian.  I  remember  a  saying  of 
Luther's,  Qui  non  est  erueianus,  mm  est  C/uist- 
ianus;  he  that  is  not  a  crucified  one  is  not  a 
Christian. 

Confirmed  Christian,  Not  unlike  to  what  St 
Paul  says,  **  They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts."— Gal.  v, 


Doubting  Chriadon,  How  shall  1  know  whether 


I  have  so  crucified  the  flesh,  or  am  crQctfied  to 
the  world,  as  St  Paul  says,  in  another  place, 
he  was?— Gal.  vi,  14 

Confirmed  ChristituL  Every  true  believer  that 
is  engrafted  into  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  has 
received  his  spirit,  is  thereby  become  a  member 
of  his  body,  and  so  may  be  said  to  be  crucified 
with  him  or  in  him.  *'  Knowing  this,  that  our  old 
man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should 
not  serve  sin." — Rom.  vi,  6.  *'  I  am  crarified 
with  Christ.** — GaL  ii,  20.  And  so  is  every  true 
member  of  Christ's,  desiring  earnestly  **  to  be 
made  conformable  unto  hu  death,  as  St  Paul 
did.**— PhU.  iii.  10.  "  And  fill  up  that  which 
is  behind  of  the  aflBiriions  of  Christ  io  my  fksh. 
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far  hit  bodT's  sake,  which  is  the  church."— Col. 
i  ^  Nov  if  yoD  find  id  yoa  the  same  disposi- 
lioa  that  vas  in  St  Paul,  or  rather  the  same 
H»it  that  was  in  Christ,  when  "  through  the 
itenul  spirit  he  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
Cod,''_Heh.  is.  14, — ^you  may  be  sure  you  are 
oeciScd  with  Christ,  &c. 

Boakiag  CkrUtituL  As  far  as  I  know  my  own 
bcart,  1  think  I  may  truly  say,  that  I  have 
vteDf  deiiveredup  myself  to  God  in  and  through 
Jesos  Christ,  most  willingly  to  be  at  his  disposal 
ii  to  life  or  death,  honour  or  shame,  profit  or 
HKi.  pleasure  or  pain,  ftc,  and  do  hope  in  hun 
thit  by  bb  grace,  if  he  should  call  me  to  honour 
fain  by  the  most  shameful  and  painful  death,  I 
UKAld  not  baalk  it ;  but  be  assisted  by  his 
sp'iit  streogthening  my  weakness  to  go  through 
vith  ii,  as  the  martyrs  have  done  before  me. 

Qmfrmed  ChiUian,  That's  well  said  indeed, 
ud  as  onich  as  I  can  say  for  myself;  therefore 
whj  iboQld  we  doubt  ? 

DotAtmg  C^rutian.  I  said,  as  Ikr  as  I  know 
Bj  own  heart,  and  of  that  I  doubt ;  **  for  the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  thim^  and  despe- 
nteJy  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?*— Jer.  xvii,  9. 

Omfinud  ChriMtian.  The  next  verse  says,  "  I, 
^  lord,  search  the  heart;  I  try  the  reins.** 
Ut  01  pray  to  him  as  David  did,  •*  Search  me, 
0  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know 
ar  tiraogbU;  and  see  if  there  bo  any  wicked  way 

>B  me^  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everiasting.** Ps. 

canx,  2L  And  that  he  will  give  us  a  new 
k«n.  as  be  promiaed.^£zek.  xxxvi,  26. 
J>9fAtiMg  Oiriatittn.  Blessed  St  Peter,  I  do 
»aiert,  had  some  faith,  and  thought  be  had  a 
S«Ml  heart,  and  verily  intended  to  stand  to  his 
ward  when  he  said,  "  Though  I  should  die  with 
^,  yet  will  1  not  deny  thee.*'  Notwithstand- 
«S  whidi,  we  read  bow  shamefully  he  denied  our 
L«d  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  that  chapter. 
-3datt.  xxvL 

C^firwud  ChriaHam.  Blessed  be  God  for  Pe- 
ter*!  repentance,  and  Christ's  acceptance  of  it ; 
ad  for  that  kind  word,  **  Tell  my  disciples  and 
Pcter,''.llUrii,  xvi,  7,— which  is  recorded,  that 
ve  laay  oot  despair  when  we  fall  as  he  did. 
.  DwAtng  CkrUtiam.  Did  not  Christ  tell  Peter 
jut  before  his  foil,  that  he  had  prayed  for  him, 
that  his  fiuth  *<  sbouki  oot  foil  ?" 

Cwfirmad  ChriatiaL  It  did  not  totally  foil,  but 
f^yered  ttaelf  again,  which  thing  Christ  hinted 
to  him  by  saying,  ••  When  thou  art  converted, 
strngthcn  thy  brethren.**  By  converted  there,  I 
Buientaad  the  repentance  that  followed.  And 
»*t  Peter's  foitb  was  but  weak  at  that  time  in 
cwBparison  of  what  it  was  afterward,  may  well 
^  mfcrred  from  hence,  that  it  was  after  this 
^»«t  Chrikt  breathed  on  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
a-^^pies,  and  said,  ••  Receive  ye  the  Holv  Ghost." 
«ai  that  they  were  aU  filled  with  the  Hily  Ghost 
*  40  extraordinary  manner  some  time  after,  on 
tlMdircf  Pentecost,  whereby  they  were  enabled 
to  lar  down  their  lives  for  Christ,  as  most  of  them 
wtotUr  did. 

IMtmg  CbriOian,  This  work  of  mortifica- 
aw  IS  a  hard  work.  I  perceive  we  must  not 
«ty  be  daily  mortifying  our  members  which  are 
?f««  earth,  such  as  are  mentioned  by  the  apostle 
^_^  of  the  Colossians,  as  «  Fornication, 

affection,  evil  concupis- 


cence, covetousness,  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blaa- 
pheroy,  filthy  communication,  lying,"  &c.,  but 
must  "put  off  the  old  man  with  all  his  deeds, 
and  must  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that 
created  him,**  which  we  can  only  do  "  through 
the  spirit,  for  it  is  oot  in  flesh  and  blood  to  do  it, 
for  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.**i^ 
Rom.  viii. 

Confirmed  Christian.  I  look  upon  all  mankind, 
as  naturally  descended  from  Adam,  to  be  one 
corrupted  mass,  on  which  the  sentence  of  God 
for  sin,  "  Thou  shall  surely  die,**  has  taken 
place.  Again,  I  look  upon  all  true  believers  as 
another  body  whereof  Christ  is  the  head,  and 
every  believer  a  member  of  thzit  body,  quickened 
with  the  sam;^  spirit  from  the  head,  and  growing 
up  in  sanctification  and  holiness  into  eternal  life. 
Now  as  the  old  Adam  in  us  decays  and  dies  by  a 
voluntary  mortification  and  crucifixion  of  it  in  all 
its  members,  so  in  such  proportion  (and  partly 
by  that  very  means)  docs  the  new  man  in  Jesus 
Christ  grow,  and  increase,  and  bear  fruit,  till  at 
length  (the  old  man  being  wholly  put  off  at  our 
natural  death)  we  become  perfect  men  in  Jesus 
Christ,  never  to  die  any  more.  Like  as  a  grain 
of  wheat  sown  in  the'  earth,  unless  it  rots  and 
dies,  it  brings  forth  noticing,  but  as  it  decays  the 
blade  springs  up,  till  at  length  being  wholly  con- 
sumed, the  new  blade  and  stulk  take  root  down- 
ward, and  bear  fruit  upward.  See  John,  xii,  24. 
1  Corinth,  xv,  36.  2  Kin^s,  xix,  SO.  Isa.  xxxvii, 
31 .  '*  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man 
should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should 
sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how.  "— 
Mark,  iv,  26,  27. 

Doubting  Chrittian.  Pray  what  do  you  mean 
by  a  voluntary  mortification,  &c.  ? 

Confirmed  Christian.  I  mean  that  as  Christ  did 
voluntarily  offer  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sins,  so  every  true  member  of  his  will  offer  him* 
self  up  to  him,  according  to  the  apostle,  **  I  be- 
seech you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  tiiat  you  present  yourselves  a  living  sacri- 
fice, holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  rea- 
sonable service.**— .Rom.  xii,  1.  "Ye  also  as 
lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an 
holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  **-~l  Pet.  ii,  5. 

Doubting  Christian,  You  said  that  partly  by  the 
means  of  mortification  the  new  man  grew,  &c. 

Confirmed  Chrittian.  As  the  seed  in  the 
ground  when  it  rots  and  dies  docs  not  turn  to 
earth,  but  serves  for  nourishment  of  the  new 
plant  till  it  is  all  consumed  and  swallowed  up  in 
it,  and  our  old  man  in  all  its  affections  and  pas- 
sions, dying  as  to  the  things  of  this  world,  re-  , 
vives  and  springs  up  again  in  the  new  man,  in 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.  As,  for  example, 
our  love  to  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  as  it 
dies  daily,  so  the  love  of  God  increases,  and 
when  it  is  wholly  dead  in  us,  "  then  verily  is  the 
love  of  God  perfected  in  us.**— 1  John,  il,  5.  For 
^  we  cannot  serve  two  roasters ;  either  we  shall 
hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  hold  to 
the  one  and  despise  the  other.*'— Matt,  vi,  24. 
"  If  any  man  love  the  worid,  the  love  of  the  Father 
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U  pot  ia  him. '—  i  John,  ii,  15.  And  the  like  may  be 
•ttid  of  any  other  afleciions  or  passions  of  the  soul. 

DoMbtutg  Oiriitian.  This  pats  me  in  mind  of 
the  young  man  in  the  ^spel,  who,  when  Christ 
commanded  him  to  sell  all  thai  he  had  and  i^ye 
to  the  poor,  and  he  should  have  treasures  in 
heaven,  he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  be  bad 
great  po8seirIons.~Matt.  xix.  As  much  as  to 
say,  bo  would  not  do  it.  Oh,  unfortunate  young 
man,  to  be  so  ensnared  with  the  riches  of  the 
world  that  he  must  leave  in  a  little  time  whether 
he  would  or  not,  as  to  prefer  them  before  ever- 
lasting riches  in  heaven ! 

Confirmed  CkriMiian.  We  are  all  naturally  much 
like  that  young  man,  preferring  some  present  sen- 
sual  enjoyment  before  everlasting  pleasures ;  so 
ignorant  and  sottrsh,  so  foolish  and  mad,  has  sin 
made  us,  that  without  the  great  mercy  of  God 
giving  us  his  spirit  to  enlighten  our  understand- 
ings,  to  sanctifv  our  wills  and  affections,  we 
should  goion  still  preferring  a  moment's  pleasure, 
or  some  paltry  Just,  before  everlasting  happiness, 
for  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him ;  neither  can  he  know  them  because  tliey 
are  spiritually  discerned.**— I  Cor.  ii,  14.  Sec 
Rom.  chap.  viii.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  Sa- 
viour, in  the  gospel,  so  often  inculcated  to  us 
that  we  could  not  be  his  disciples  without  deny- 
ing ourselves,  and  taking  up  our  cross,  and  fol- 
lowing him,  and  that  to  a  degree  of  mortification 
equal  to  the  plucking  out  of  the  right  eye,  or 
cutting  off  the  right  hand  and  foot,  yea,  to  the 
losing  of  our  lives,  and  forsaking  of  houses,  lands, 
and  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  when  colled 
thereto.  In  short,  if  there  be  anything  in  the 
world  dearer  to  us  than  the  love  of  our  Saviour, 
and  obedience  to  his  commands,  then  we  are  not 
crucified  to  the  world,  nor  the  world  to  us. 

Doubting  ChristioH,  V^th  men  these  things 
are  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are 
possible. 

Confirmed  ChriMtian,  Who  hbs  promised  to  give 
us  his  Holy  Spirit,  if  we  ask  him ;  and  if  we  love 
and  keep  'his  commandments,  has  promised  to 
dwell  in  us,  and  take  up  his  abode  with  us. 
A  nd  what  cannot  the  victorious  Jesus  do  ?  Who 
has  already  in  our  nature  conquered  sin  and 
Satan,  death  and  hell,  triumphing  over  them  upon 
his  cross,  "  And  will  make  all  his  members  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  mi^ht,  not 
only  to  wrestle  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  also 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against 
rulers  of  tho  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedneu  in  high  places,  and  having 
overcome  all  to  stand,**  &c. — Ephes.  vi.  12,  13. 
For  if  we  look  unto  him  by  faith,  follow  him  our 
leader,  and  obey  his  commands,  "Neither  tri- 
bulation or  distress,  persecution  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword,  nor  death,  nor 
life,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  &c.,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord ;  nay,  in  all  these  things  we  shall  be  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us.*'— 
Rom.  viii,  35.  adfimem. 

Doubi'mg  ChrMcm.  Do  you  think  the  same 
degree  of  mortification  is  now  required  in  us  as 
was  in  the  primitive  Christians,  when  the  honour 
of  our  Saviour,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 


and  subversion  of  idolatry,  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth  of 
what  they  preached  and  professed?  And  ac- 
cordingly they  were  endowed  with  an  extra. 
ordinary  effusion  of  the  Spirit  to  carry  tbrai 
through  it  But  now  we  living  under  Christian 
princes,  free  from  persecution  of  any  sort,  roe- 
thinks  we  should  be  continually  praising  God 
jointly  and  separately,  and  rejoicing  in  the  God 
of  our  salvation,  for  which  yie  have  many  pre- 
cepts in  holy  writ,  as  1  Pet.  i,  8. ;  Phil.  ui.  1, 
4,  iv,  33 :  Isa.  xli,  16 ;  Ps.  cv.  3,  and  in  very 
many  other  places.  So  that  it  seems  to  ron 
that  we  are  now  rather  called  to  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  and  to  glorify  God  that  way.  and 
not,  by  a  continual  sorrow  of  heart  and  sadness 
of  »irit,  deter  others  from  a  holy  life. 

Confijrmed  Christiam,  Christianity  is  tbe  same 
now  OS  it  ever  was ;  a  death  to  sio,  and  a  life  of 
holiness,  is  required  in  every  disciple  of  Christ ; 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  arc 
consistent  together  In  the  same  subject  nt  the 
'same  time,  **For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  in  us,  so  our  eonsolation  also  aboondeih 
by  Christ**— 2  Cor.  i,  5.  Do  you  think  that 
the  primitive  Christians,  when  they  suffered 
martyrdom,  had  not  as  much  joy  in  their  hearts, 
and  praise  and  thanksgivings  in  their  mouths,  as 
we  have  now-a-days?  Yes,  verily,  I  believe 
they  had.  "The  apostles  rejoiced  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the 
name  of  Christ**— Acts,  v,  41.  »•  Paul  and  Silas 
sang  praises  unto  God  in  the  inner  prison  when 
their  feet  were  fast  in  the  stocks.**— Acts,  xvi, 
25.  "  llie  Hebrews  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods.**— Heb.  x,  34l  ''The  martyrs 
looked  unto  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God.*'— Heb.  xii,  2.  Read  the  histories  of  the  pri. 
mitivo  and  of  our  late  martyrs,  and  you  will  find 
most  of  them  singing  praises  to  God,  and  ex- 
pressing  themselves  with  great  joy  and  thank- 
fulness  to  him  at  tho  stake  for  bringing  them 
thither.  St  Paul  says  to  the  Pbilippians,  •*  Yea. 
and  if  I  be  offered  or  poured  forth  upon  the  sa- 
crifice and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice 
with  you  all ;  for  the  same  cause  also  do  )*e  joy 
and  rejoice  with  mc'-^Phil.  ii.  17.  la 

Doihtmg  Chrittia*.  I  did  not  deny  but  that 
the  primitive  Christians  had  the  joy  of  faith  and 
comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  .time  of  their 
sufferings  as  much  as  we,  or  pertu^n  more.  But 
what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  they  were  called 
more  to  sufferings,  and  we  more  to  praise  and 
thanksgivings. 

Confirmed  Oiriitian.  It*s  true  every  Christian 
is  not  called  to  martyrdom  actually,  but  habitu- 
ally be  is ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  live  in  a  con- 
stant preparation  for  itj  that  he  may  be  ready 
when  Gooi  pleases  to  call  him.  "  Watch,  there- 
fore, for  you  know  not  what  hour  the  Lord  doth 
come.**— Matt  xxiv,42,  and  xzv,  IS.  *'  He  that 
hateth  his  life  in  this  word  shall  keep  it  unto  life 
eternal.'*— John,  xii,  35.  **  He  that  loseth  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."— Malt  x,  39. 
These,  and  such  like  scriptures,  being  well  coo- 
sidered,  make  it  plain  that  we  must  live  in  a  con- 
stant readiness  to  glorify  our  Redeemer  with  oor 
bodies,  souls,  and  spirits,  whensoever,  and  after 
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what  nanner  loever,  he  pleases  to  call  us  to  it. 
"  For  we  are  not  our  own.  wc  are  bought  with 
a  price;  therefore  we  are  to  glorify  God  in  our 
bodies  sod  in  our  spirits,  which  are  God's." — 
Itom.  Ti,  20.  Beddea,  a  continued  series  of  self- 
denial  Ibr  twenty  or  thhly  years  together,  perhaps 
nay  be  as  great  a  degree  of  mortification  as  laying 
dovo  oar  life  at  once  for  all  Who  would  not 
ntber  choose  to  suffer  martyrdom  than  to  main- 
tain a  bloody  fight  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  with 
Im  hifU,  cntti^  off  right  hands  and  feet,  pulling 
oot  right  eyes ;  running,  fighting,  striving,  wrest- 
liOK.  keephig  our  bodies  under,  and  bringing 
tittBittto  subjection  ;  dying  daily;  selling  all  we 
hafe,  tnd  giving  to  the  poor ;  enduring  reproach- 
iogs  and  cruel  mockings  patiently ;  keeping  a 
eoetfaat  strict  watch  over  all  our  thoughts, 
ssrdi,  and  actiona;  resisting  the  devil,  combat- 
is;  with  prindpalitiea  and  powers,  and  spiritual 
vickedaesMS ;  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  blan- 
dhbaeats  and  ^orements  of  the  world  and  the 
tlesh,  rettsting  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin, 
it? 

Dimbiuig  CkriMtunu  After  our  first  oonver- 
tisB,  being  bom  of  God,  and  having  received  a 
Dew  nature,  these  acts  of  Belf*denial  and  mortifi- 
catioQ  in  time  become  easy  to  us,  and  as  it  were 

oatinaL 

Gmfirmtd  CkriMtimu  But  still  the  remains  of 
>iB  are  in  OS,  and  will  be  as  long  as  we  live.  "The 
iiedi  wiR  be  lusting  against  ihe  spirit,  and  the 
ipirit  Bfaiost  the  flesh,  so  that  we  cannot  do  the 
ttMogsUiatwewookL" — Ga].v,  17.  TheConaanites 
tbit  were  left  in  the  land  were  always  disquiet- 
ing, eamaring,  fighting  against,  and  oppressing 
Use  children  of  Israel,  and  even  ready  sometimes 
to  oferoone  them.  But  when  they  repented  of 
iMr  sins,  and  cried  unto  God  for  help,  he  was 
raciousand  mercifol  to  them,  and  sent  them 
^Miferanee,  tm  you  may  read  at  large  in  the 
Book  of  Jodge&  So  it  is  with  the  remains  of 
ui  is  US;  we  must  be  continually  upon  our 
««tch  against  them,  must  keep  on  mortifying 
tbcB  more  and  more  as  long  as  we  live,  not  make 
>sv  the  least  truce  with  tton,  must  cry  to  God 
ftr  bdp  against  them,  and  have  a  care  of  slum- 
beiog  and  sleeping  by  sloth  and  security,  lest 
tke  «d  of  our  love  and  faith  and  other  graces  go 
vat  B  oar  lamps,  and  the  enemy  gain  advantage 
over  vs.  For  tbe  old  man  of  sin  will  still  be 
refiriog  in  us,  and  is  never  totally  mortified  till 
<ieath,  and  then  it  Is  tbe  Christian  shall  enter 
iato  rest.  **  He  that  shall  endure  to  the  end, 
tbe  sane  ahall  be  saved. *'^Matt.  uiv,  13.  Ktii- 
cati  da6iba-.— Rev.  n  and  iii. 

Dwbtmg 


Take  heed  that  by  pressing 

much  as  necessary  to  salvation, 

the  merits  of  Christ's  suffering 


yaadoDOt 
ioroi. 

Ca^hrmd  Ckrittiam.  God  forbid  I  should, 
"twas  he  that  trod  the  winepress  abne,  and 
^  tbe  people  there  was  none  with  him,  and  he 
Wokcd,  and  there  was  none  to  help,  therefore  his 
ova  arai  brought  salvation.**— Isa.  Ixiii.  "  When 
*e  hate  done  all  we  can,  and  that  is  commanded 
B*>  we  are  hnt  unprofitable  servants.**— Luke, 


xvii,  10.  "  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and 
all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags.**— Isa. 
Ixiv,  6.  **  There  Is  no  salvation  in  any  other  but 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  there  b  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved.** — Acts,  Iv,  12.  "  By  grace  we  are  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves ;  it  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  not  of  works,  least  any  man  should 
boast"— Ephes.  U,  a  9.  «*  'Twas  Christ  akme 
that  puts  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  hlmsdC 
and  was  onoe  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.** 
— Heb.  ix,  26, 28.  "  'Twas  he  that  snflhred,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God.''_l  Pet  iii,  la  "  Who  knew  no  shu  yet 
was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him."— 1  Cor.  v,  21. 
But  though  we  cannot  merit  anything  by  our 
mortificatum,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  means  for  the 
purging  out  sin,  and  healing  that  deadly  wound 
we  recdved  in  our  fint  parents ;  our  sanctifioa- 
tion  in  holiness  will  gradually  keep  pace  with 
our  mortification  to  sin^  What  is  it  we  would 
be  saved  from  but  sin,  the  wont  ol^  and  the  pro- 
curing cause  of,  all  evils?  And  sin  is  so  in- 
wrought in  our  old  man,  that  without  its  de- 
struction it  can  never  be  purged  out  This 
leprosy  of  sin  has  so  thoroughly  contaminated 
those  houses  of  our  bodies,  that  without  pulling 
them  down  they  cannot  be  cleansed.— «Lev.  xiv. 
St  Paul  says,  in  the  seventh  of  the  Romans,  **  I 
know  that  in  me^  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth 
no  good  thing.  And  O,  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of 
death?**  And  the  like  in  many  other  places, 
some  of  which  I  have  mentioned  already.  And 
for  this  reason  it  is  that  God  in  merey  to  us^ao 
often  sends  us  afiiictions,  that  by  them  we  may 
be  weaned  from  the  world,  and  deadened  thereto^ 
and  may  be  partaken  of  his  holiness.— Heb.  xiL 
Tliat  the  flesh  may  be  subdued,  and  our  aflec- 
tions  spiritualised ;  that  the  scales  may  foil  from 
our  eyes,  with  which  sin,  Satan,  and  the  world 
have  blinded  us,  and  that  we  may  see  plainly 
with  the  eyes  of  faith  the  realities  of  a  future 
state,  and  for  many  other  reasons  which  I  cannot 
stay  now  to  name. 

DtnAting  CkrisHmi.  I  doubt  I  have  trespassed 
on  your  piUience,  and  therefore  I  shall  break  off 
thb  discourse  with  tbe  words  of  St  Paul,  Rom.  vl, 
4,  5.  **  Praying  that  we  may  be  buried  with 
Christ  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raiaed  up  from  the  dead  by  tbe  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness 
of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in 
the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  alio  in  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection.** 

Confirmed  ChrtMiian,  And  I  shall  leave  upon 
your  mind, — Isa.  zzv,  8, — **  He  will  swallow  up 
death  in  victory,  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe 
away  tears  from  off  all  faces,  and  the  rebuke  of 
his  people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  all  the 
earth.     For  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it** 

Doybtmg  ChriUitau  The  grace  of  God  be  with 
you. 

Comfirmed  Chriiiian,    God  be  with  you  also^ 
I  my  dear  friend.     Farewell. 
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DIALOGUE    III. 

BETWEEN    EUTOCUS  AND   FIDSUU9. 
ABOUT  NATURAL  THINGS  SPIRITUALIZED. 


Last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  an 
hoar's  ooaversation  with  you,  I  remember  how 
pteasantly  you  disooursed  about  the  resurreetion 
of  our  bodies,  by  comparing  it  to,  and  Ulustrating 
it  by,  transmutations  and  resurrections  (as  it 
were)  of  other  bodies  daily  before  our  eyes.  You 
justly  began  with  our  Saviour  and  St  Paul's, 
comparing  it  to  a  grain  of  wheal  thrown  mto 
the  earth,  and  there  dying,  and  then  rising  up 
again  a  new  body.— John,  xH,  24 ;  and  1  Cor. 
XT,  86,  a?,  88L  Vott  Tery  well  argued,  that  if 
man  could,  out  of  the  vilest  vegetables,  as  kali, 
fern,  &c.,  destroyed  and  veduoed  to  ashes,  and 
out  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  stones,  raise  up  again 
suoh  a  fine,  shinhig^  solid,  durable  body  as  glass, 
how  much  eaaier  could  God  perform  what  the 
apostle  sajn  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  that  **  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised 
in  inoorrnption ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is 
raised  in  glory;  It  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is 
raised  in  power;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body." 

EvioeuM.  God  is  so  exceedingly  gracious  to  us, 
that  almost  all  things  in  nature,  if  attended  to 
and  rightly  meditated  upon  by  us,  would  put  us 
in  mind  of  our  death  and  resurrection  again. 
The  gdog  down  of  the  sun,  and  darkness  suc- 
ceeding, and  the  laying  of  ourselves  down  in  our 
beds,  ought  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  death  and 
burial ;  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  hi  the  morning, 
and  our  raising  of  ourselves  out  of  our  beds,  is 
an  emblem  of  our  resurrection.  And  after  a 
cold,  dark,  dismal  winter,  wherein  all  nature 
seems  to  be  dead  and  buried,  what  can  better 
represent  to  us  the  general  resurrection  than  the 
approach  of  the  sun  and  the  coming  on  of  the 
mag  ?  The  birds  round  about  us,  singing  out 
the  praises  of  their  Creator,  must  needs  put  us 
in  mind  of  what  we  hope  will  be  our  business  for 
ever.  The  flowers  rismg  out  of  their  graves,  and 
covering  the  fields  with  a  beautiful  variety  of 
coloura,  the  treea  putting  on  new  clothes,  and 
the  Iambs  skipping  about  for  joy,  will  naturally 
produce  in  our  thoughts  the  resurrection,  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  the  paradise  from 
whence  by  our  sins  we  fell,  and  the  restoration  to 
a  better,  wrought  out  for  us  by  our  Saviour  in  a 
garden  and  upon  the  cross :  "  My  beloved  spake 
and  said  unto  me,  rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
and  come  away ;  for,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  buds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  ; 
the  fig  tree  potteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the 
vines,  with  the  tender  grape,  give  a  good  smell. 
Arise,  my  fove,  my  flUr  one,  and  oome  away.'^— 
Cant,  ii,  10,  la 

FideliMa.  '*  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together 
with  my  dead  Ixxiy  shall  they  arise  ;  awake  and 
sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as 


the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  eait  ml  the 
dead.**— Isa.  xxvi.  19. 

Eutocut.  Next  to  the  apostle's  comparison  of 
the  seeds  and  vegetables,  I  know  no  more  lively 
representation  of  the  resurrection  than  may  be 
seen  in  insects,    such  as    the    silk*  worm   and 
others,  especially  those  that  from  a  loathsome 
worm,  after  having  suffered  a  kind  of  death,  be- 
come a  beautiful  fly,  and  from  terestrial  com- 
mence aerial  creatures,   mounting  up  towards    I 
heaven  with  their  wings,  and  never  alter  eating    j 
any  of  the  food  they  lived  upon  before  their  trans- 
mutation.    The  most  beantiftil  butterflies  that 
we  have  are  first  wonns  or  caterpillars,  feedmg    I 
most  oommonly  on  the  leaves  of  plaata,  and    . 
when  oome  to   a   full  growth  lie   sick  for  a 
time  as  if  dying,  and  by  degrees  are  compassed    < 
round  with  a  hard  shell  like  a  coffin  (called  an 
aurelia),  painted  with  yellow  strokes  like  gold,    I 
and  commonlv  hung  by  a  thread-like  silk  lo  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  plant,  where,  after  It  has 
huQg  the  appointed  time,  the  aurelia  opens,  and   } 
out  comes  the  butterfly. 

Fidelau.  •*  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy   i 
works  I    In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all; 
the  earth  is  foil  of  thy  riches.**— Pa.  ehr,  tM. 
But  pray  do  all  worms  become  flies  f 

Eutocut.  No,  not  all;  there  are  some  earth  . 
worms,  and  some  few  others  do  not ;  but  I  think 
all  flies  are  first  eggs,  then  worms,  then,  after  a 
sort  of  death,  become  flies  of  almost  innumerable 
different  sorts,  shapes,  and  colours.  Some  they 
call  day-flies,  and  some  night-flies ;  some  are 
beneficial  to  man,  as  the  sil£-worm,  beeSt  cochi- 
neal, cantharides,  &c. ;  some  noxious  as  wasps, 
homcu,  flesh-flies,  gnats,  locusts,  dtc 

FUUMut.  Are  there  no  emblems  of  the  reaur- 
rection  in  larger  aniasals  as  well  as  iaaeete? 

Eutocus,  I  cannot  call  them  emblems  of  the 
resurrection,  but  certainlv  there  are  woed^rful 
transmutations  to  be  seen  in  animals ;  as,  for  ex  • 
ample,  the  hay-seed  rots  in  the  grouM^  by  which 
means  the  grass  springs  up ;  the  lamb  eata  the 
grass,  which  is  converted  foto  his  blood.  Ileik. 
bones,  and  spirits ;  man  foeda  on  the  flesh  oi  i  nc 
lamb,  which  is  again  luraed  into  his  flesh,  blood, 
and  spirits,  and  thereby  being  united  to  a  rational 
soul,  renders  up  the  praises  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion to  God.    The  man  also,  feedio!^  by  fhith  on 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sine  of  the 
world,  is  changed  into  the  likeness  of  aa  angel- 
Thus  the  vegetable  creature    after   death    U 
turned  into  the  animal,  the  animal  into  the  ra- 
tional, the   rational  ioto  the  spiritud  nature. 
*'  Unto  thee,  O  God,  do  we  give  thank  a,  ttnto 
thee  do  we  give  thanks ;  for  that  thy  name  ia  oear, 
thy  wondrous  works  declare.** — Pi.  Ixiv,  1. 

Fideliu$,  **  I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour 
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of  thy  miyestT,  and  of  thy  woadroos  woris.'* — 

Emoau.  There  is  an  analogy  between  things 
niiitoal  aod  corporal,  so  that,  by  a  right  oontem- 
platiflii  on  earthly  things,  we  may  raise  up  our 
BBds  eootinoally  to  heavenly;  for  which  we 
ksie  the  examiile  of  our  Saviour,  who  very  fire- 
^ocatly  we  ^DOt  in  the  gospel,  tea^ihing  heavenly 
mysCenes  by  earthly  things,  as  by  comparing 
Uaielf  to  a  vine,  and  hU  disciples  to  the 
branches;  himself  to  a  shepherd,  his  disciples  to 
the  sheep  s  himself  to  a  sower  of  good  seed,  the 
good  seed  to  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  he  compares  to  a  treasut« 
kid  in  a  field,  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  to 
kaveo  hid  ia  meal,  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  to 
a  pearl  of  great  priee ;  and  many  other  things 
jptte  he  in  parabks  and  similitudes,  as  may  be 
Ktfli  in  the  gospels  recorded  at  large  for  our  in- 
ftroctioo.  Likewise,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
God  was  pleased  to  set  forth  our  Saviour  in  all 
In  oOioes,  aod  in  all  his  benefits  to  the  faith  of 
his  pcof^,  in  various  types,  shadows,  and  figures, 
the  stody  whereof  to  this  day  ia  very  useful  for 
Ike  better  anderstandiog  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
masteries  of  our  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus. 

Fidtlimt*  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  with 
naming  any  more  instances,  for  *tis  obvious  to 
every  man  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  everywhere  heavenly  things  are  set 
forth  by  earthly  representations ;  ^  and  that  in 
^reat  mercy  and  condescension  to  our  capacities 
and  noderstandings,  and  as  helps  to  our  faith. 
Our  Savionr  says,  ^  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  yoo  beUeve  not,  how  shaU  ye  believe 
if  I  teD  yon  heavenly  things  V*  —  John,  iii,  12. 
And  I  am  well  assured  that  if  a  man  will  but  con- 
iider  of  the  things  before  his  eyes,  he  can  never 
be  an  afthelst  or  idolator ;  *'  For  the  invisible 
things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
sre  dearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head.*— Romans,  i,  20.  Thus  our  reason,  if  at- 
tcoding  to  the  consideration  of  the  creation,  and 
the  beauty,  order,  and  preservation  of  all  things, 
mint  needs  conclude  that  there  is  a  God,  the 
naker  and  preserver  of  all  these  things;  and 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  he  is  to  be 
worshipped  as  our  maker  and  preserver,  and  to 
be  ktfed  above  all  things  as  nur  only  bene&ctor. 
Bat  now,  wnen  we  find  in  ourselves  that  we  do  not 
perform  thai  love  and  obedience  due  to  him,  and 
not  only  fiul  in  our  duty,  but  rebel  against  him, 
being  vain  in  our  imagination^  and  to  every  good 
work  reprobate,  loviii^  the  creature  more  than 
the  creator,  and  filled  with  all  unrighteousness; 
our  eonseteooes  also  bearing  witness  against  us, 
sad  our  thoflghts  accusing  as.  that  we  have  not 
pcrfermed  the  law  of  nature ;  and  knowing  the 
jadgment  of  God,  that  they  that  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same, 
but  take  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them;  and 
finding  ourselves  in  this  miserable  plight,  is' there 
sajthnig  to  be  seen  or  found  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion that  asay  lead  our  minds  towards  a  cure,  and 
hew  to  obtaia  pardon  for  what  is  past,  and  the 
fetam  ef  the  Ihvour  of  God,  and  more  stability 

fer  the  fctnre  in  our  love  and  obedience  to  him  ? 

Noft  surely;  for  If  there  had  been 


any  such  thing  in  nature  for  our  first  parents  to 
have  grounded  their  hopes  upon,  they  would  have 
found  it  out,  being  better  skilled  in  natural  things 
than  we  are,  and  not  have  fled  and  hid  themselves ; 
but  aiter  God  had  given  them  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  and  instructed  them  in,  and  accepted 
of,  their  oflbrings  and  sacrifices,  no  doubt  but 
th^  saw  by  the  eye  of  faith  the  Messiah  typified 
under  them,  "  as  is  said,  that  Abel  by  faith  offered 
unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain.'* 
— Heb.  xi,  4.  And  so  forward,  still  more  and 
more,  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  to  the  world  under  earthly  types  and 
shadows  till  his  coming ;  and  our  Saviour  him- 
self used  much  to  instruct  bis  people  in  heavenly 
mysteries  under  earthly  representations,  as  I  said 
before,  and  instanced  m  some  few  things :  it  is 
said  in  the  gospel.  Matt  xili,  34,  "  AH  these  things 
spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables,  and 
without  a  parable  spalce  he  not  unto  them.**  But 
then  he  interpreted  them  all  to  his  disciples  if 
they  desired  it,  and  so  will  the  Holy  Ghost  to  us 
now,  if  we  pray  for  it. 

FidtliuM,  When  I  see  the  innocent  beasts  slain 
that  we  may  live,  I  presently  think  of  the  irfunb 
of  God  that  was  slain  to  give  life  to  the  world ; 
when  I  see  bread,  I  think  of  the  bread  of  life 
that  came  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to 
the  world;  when  I  see  water,  I  think  of  the 
water  of  life,  of  being  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit ;  of  washing  of  regeneration,  &c. ;  when  I 
see  the  earth,  1  think  what  i  was  made  of;  the 
stones  put  me  in  mind  of  my  hard  heart ;  the 
trees  of  the  tree  of  life  and  the  blessed  man  men- 
tioned, Ps.  i  ^  the  herbs,  grass,  and  flowers  of  the 
field,  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  glory  of  the  man 
as  the  flower  of  grass  the  grass  withereth  and 
the  flower  soon  fiUleth ;  and  when  I  look  upwards, 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
Brmament  showeth  his  handy  work ;  the  sud 
minds  me  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  of 
the  righteous  shining  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father ;  the  moon  of  the  mutability  of 
all  things,  and  the  stars  of  our  Saviour,  who  is 
called  a  star  arising  out  of  Jacob,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.  The  king  and  nobility 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  Khig  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  hosts.  The  judge  and  prisoners  mind  me 
of  the  great  judgment  at  the  last  day.  And  so 
I  could  name  a  hundred  other  visible  things  that 
naturally  lead  our  minds  to  spiritual  and  invi- 
sible things;  but  when  I  run  my  meditations  far- 
ther and  deeper  in  these  resemblances  and  simi- 
litudes, so  as  to  find  out  by  them  how  we  receive 
the  Spirit,  how  faith  is  formed  in  us,  how  we  are 
new-born,  how  we  die  to  sin  and  live  to  God  by 
faith,  &c.,  I  find  myself  at  a  loss,  and  earthly 
similitudes  fail  me,  or,  at  least,  my  dull  imagina- 
tion and  want  of  experience  cannot  carry  on  the 
comparisons  far  enough. 

^ttlocKt.  Similitudes  do  not  correspond  in 
every  circumstance  to  the  things  to  which  they 
are  compared,  but  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  that  particular  property  about  which  the  com- 
parison is  made.  Thus,  water  signifies  some- 
times the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  at  other 
times  aflUctions.  Our  Saviour  is  called  a  chief 
comer  and  foundation  stone  in  relation  to  be< 
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lievers,  and  a  rtone  of  stumbling  in  regard  to  the 
disobedient;  and  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
Matt,  zili,  the  seed  is  called  the  word ;  and  in 
another  parable  it  is  called  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  ;  in  another  place  the  word  is  compared 
to  milk,  and  again  it  is  called  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  &c.  So  that  if  we  would  meditate  aright 
on  the  analogy  between  spiritual  and  corporeal 
things,  we  must  call  to  mind  to  what  and  how 
many  things  corporeal  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
Scriptures  has  directed  our  meditations,  for  our 
better  understanding  of  one  spiritual  truth ;  as, 
for  example,  if  we  would  meditate  upon  what  I 
last  named,  the  word  of  God.  First,  1  consider 
it  as  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  able,  if  believed  in, 
to  destroy  all  my  spiritual  enemies ;  **  For  the 
word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow. '*-^Ueb.  iv,  12.  And  now  I 
consider  also  my  enemies  with  which  I  am  to 
combat,  and  I  find  them  very  strong,  no  less  than 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  all  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  spiritual  wicked- 
nesses ;  yet  they  must  all  foil  before  thb  sword 
as  managed  by  the  Spirit  t  but  then  I  must  put 
on  mv  armour,  viz.,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  the 
shield  of  faith,  the  breastplate  of  righteousness, 
&C.,  and  must  stand  to  it,  and  fight  valiantly, 
obeying  the  word  in  everything,  and  looking  up 
by  faith  to  the  Captain  of  my  salvation,  who. 
when  he  was  tempted  by  Satan  in  the  wilder- 
ness, overcame  him  by  this  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
the  word  of  God.  Then  I  consider  the  word  as 
it  is  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  grown 
men ;  and  I  think  that  as  the  meat  being  digested 
in  my  stomach  turns  into  chyle,  and  from  that  to 
blood,  out  of  which  the  spirits  are  generated, 
which  give  strength  and  activity  to  the  animal 
man,  and  they,  being  governed  by  the  rational 
soul,  produce  in  me  all  the  actions  of  a  natural 
man ;  so  the  word  being  received  into  my  rational 
soul  by  faith,  and  digested  by  meditation  and 
prayer,  proves  proper  nouriihment  for  the  growth 
of  the  new  man,  by  which  the  graces  of  the  spirit 
thrive  and  increase,  my  mind  U  illuminated,  my 
will  inclined  to  that  which  is  good,  and  my  affec- 
tions sanctified  and  set  upon  right  objects,  and 
the  whole  man  being  governed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  *'  Increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,  till 
we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  laith,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  into  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ  "^Ephet.  iv,  1& 

Fidelius.  You  argue  very  well;  "  For  man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
doth  man  live.'*— Deutviii,  S;  Matt.;  and  Luke, 
iv,  4.  And  this  was  one  of  the  words  with  which 
our  Saviour  overcame  the  devil. 

Eutocu9,  I  proceed  to  meditate  on  the  word, 
as  it  is  compared  to  seed  town  in  the  earth ;  and, 
in  the  first  place,  the  parable  shows  us  that  we 
ought  to  take  great  care  how  we  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  prepare  our  hearta  to  receive  it ; 
considering  of  the  four  grounds  mentioned  by  our 
Saviour  on  which  the  seed  was  sown,  but  one 
proTed  good ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  told  us  by 


our  Saviour  in  the  explanation  of  the  parable. 
Matt,  xiii,  Mark  iv,  Luke  viii,  which  deserves  a 
particular  meditation  by  itself ;  and  therefore  at 
present  I  confine  myself  to  my  first  intention, 
which  was  to  consider  the  likeness  between  the 
word  of  God  and  seed  sown  in  the  ground.  The 
seeds  of  all  plants  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  first, 
outward,  bulky,  and  large,  making  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed,  and  is  of  grosser,  more  earthy, 
parts  than  the  second  part,  which  is  very  smalU 
and  for  the  most  part  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
but  in  larger  seeds,  such  as  beans,  &c.,  may  be 
seen  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  plant  itself  in  mi- 
niature ;  at  least  there  is  the  root,  and  some  of 
the  first  leaves  already  formed,  and  the  growth 
seems  to  be  only  the  exfoliation,  expansion,  or 
enlargement  of  this  plant,  for  which  end  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  seed  serves  for  noorishment  to 
the  little  inward  plant  till  it  takes  root  in  the 
ground,  and  then  it  receives  its  nourishment  from 
thence  till  it  comes  to  its  full  growth,  when  the 
finest  particles  are  separated  for  forming  of  new- 
seed  in  the  seed-vessel ;  at  which  time  the  apices, 
on  the  tops  of  the  siamtna^  having  first  imbued  a 
vital,  spirituous,  celestial  principle  from  the  sun, 
shed  abroad  their  dust,  whereby  the  seed  is  iin* 
pregnatcd,  and  becomes  fruitful;  after  which, 
when  the  seed  is  thoroughly  formed  and  dried,  it 
drops  off.  Thus  the  word,  accompanied  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  being  sown  in  our  hearts,  and  there 
received  by  faith  as  into  good  ground,  takes  root 
in  our  heart,  and  draws  our  reason,  will,  judg-* 
ment,  affections,  and  all  other  faculties  of  our 
souls,  as  it  were,  into  the  nourishment  of  this  new 
plantation,  whereby  aspiring  above  the  earth, 
and  there  meeting  with  the  blessed  influences  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  the  dew  of  the 
graces  of  God's  spirit,  it  soon  grows  up  to  bear 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  others.  I 
have  only  hinted  to  you  generals,  and  leave  the 
pursuance  of  the  similitude  in  each  particular  to 
your  own  private  meditations. 

FtddiuM.  You  mind  me  of  our  Saviour's  words 
in  John,  vi,  6S,  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life  ;**  and  that 
of  the  Psalmist,  cxix,  50,  **  Thy  word  hath  quick* 
ened  me  ;*'  and  that  of  John,  xv,  7,  **  If  my  words 
abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you,*'  &c.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  our  Saviour's  similitudes  are  the  most  apt 
and  pertinent  resemblances  of  the  things  coed> 
pared  to  as  can  be  found  in  nature  ;  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  duly  weighed  in  our  minds,  and 
not  be  put  off  by  saying  it  was  the  manner  and 
custom  of  speaking  in  ancient  times,  and  in  those 
eastern  countries,  to  illustrate  a  little  what  they 
had  to  say.  For  my  part,  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  an^ogy  between  the  new  birth  and  the 
natural  birth,  the  life  of  faith  and  the  natural  life, 
the  death  in  sin  and  the  bodily  death,  and  so  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  similitudes  and  parables  that 
our  Saviour  spoke;  they  ought  to  be  duly  con- 
sidered of,  and  their  spiritual  meaning  be  sought 
out  by  deep  meditation  and  prayer. 

EviocuB,  I  pray  God  give  us  understanding 
so  to  do ;  but  at  present  I  am  called  away.  God 
have  you  in  his  good  keeping,  my  dear  Kidel^. 

FiMiua.  And  you,  also,  my  dear  Eutocbe, 


^m-mm^^lm^ 
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DIALOGUE   IV. 


BETWEEN    SIMPLICIUS   AND   COKSOCIUS« 


ABOUT  UNION. 


I» 


SimpiidmM.  What  is  the  union  between  Christ 
ind  bdieven  ?  For  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
the  Scriptures  are  everjrwhere  plain  and  posi- 
tite;  as  John,  xiv,  20,  **  At  that  day,  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and 
I  io  you.**  And  zvli,  20,  **  Neither  pray  I  for 
tliese  alone,  bat  for  them  also  which  shall  believe 
od  me  through  their  word :  that  they  all  may  be 
one  ,*  as  tbou»  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  1  Cor.  xil, 
}%  "  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
nembers,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body, 
being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ.' 
Aod,  verse  xxvil.  **  Now  you  are  the  body  of 
Girist,  and  members  in  particular."  And,  vt,  17, 
"  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit.** 
And  twenty  other  places  could  I  easily  name,  if 
needful,  to  prove  the  things  and,  oh!  that  I 
could  feelingly  and  fruitfully  experience  It  in 
myself. 

Qmmxius.   We  are  united  unto  Jesus  Christ 
by  his  Spirit,  quickening  us,  strengthening  us, 

comforting  us,  and  abiding  in  us John,  vi,  63, 

tnd  xiv,  26 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  Ephes.  iii,  16 ;  1  John, 
S.  24.  Like  as  the  spirits,  in  the  natural  body, 
descend  frAm  the  head  into  all  the  members, 
firing  them  life,  strength,  and  motion,  to  per- 
forai  all  the  actions  of  life ;  or  like  as  the  vine 
cofomunicates  to  the  branch  that  vital  juice 
whereby  it  grows  and  bears  fruit,  so  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  descending  into  the  hearts,  minds,  and 
wuls  of  believers,  unites  them  unto  himself,  the 
bead,  causing  them  to  (p'ow  and  increase  in  grace, 
sad  to  bear  fruit  to  his  glory. 

Simpticims.   How  do  we  receive  the  Spirit  ? 

QmtoeiuM.  By  fait  h  in  hearing  the  word  of  God, 
sod  prayer  to  God,  who  has  promised  to  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  that  ask  him.  *'  Received  ye 
the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
bearing  of  iaith  ?*— Gal.  iii,  2.  Our  6rst  parents 
hearisened  to  the  voice  of  the  devil,  and  assenting 
thereto,  and  disobeying  the  word  of  God,  incurred 
the  threatened  penalty  of  death,  lost  the  image  of 
God,  were  disunited  from  him,  and  became  in  a 
great  measure  like  to  Satan  himself,  and  in  union 
with  him ;  as  our  Saviour  told  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  "  You  are  of  your  father  the  Devil,  and  the 
luits  of  your  father  ye  will  do.**— John,  viii,  44. 
And  all  the  descendants  from  Adam  being  in- 
volved  in  the  same  guilt  and  misery,  and  being 
then  in  his  loins,  as  issuing  from  him  as  streams 
from  a  corrupt  fountain,  or  branches  from  a  tree, 
must  all  with  him  have  miserably  perished  toge- 
ther with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  if  God  in  his 
infinite  mercy  and  wisdom  bad  not  found  out  a 
ransom,  a  Saviour  for  us,  even  the  Eternal  Word, 
who  was  first  promised  to  our  first  parents  in 
Gen.  m,  15^  and  continues  to  be  preached  to  us 
to  this  day,  that  "  If  we  believe  in  him  we  shall 
aot  perish,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life.**  He 
took  our  nature  upon  him,  thereby  uniting  him- 
letf  to  us ;  and  became  a  man  like  unto  us  in  all 


things,  sin  only  excepted,  and  ofiTered  up  himtelf 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  whereby  the 
justice  of  God  is  satisfied,  and  proclamation  made 
throughout  the  world,  that  whosoever  believes  in 
him,  repents  of  sin,  and  obeys  bis  word,  shall  re- 
ceive his  Spirit,  be  united  to  him,  be  Justified, 
sanctified,  and  finally  saved;  and  thus  comes 
about  our  union  to  him,  by  his  taking  our  na- 
ture, and  our  receiving  his,  by  faith.  '*  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you  thev  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life.*'— John  vi,  6a  "The  first  man, 
Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam 
was  made  a  quickening  spirit.** 

Simpliciu*.  Methinks  tne  union  between  Christ 
and  his  church  is  very  fitly  represented  by  a 
temple  inhabited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherein 
Christ  is  the  foundation  and  comer  stone,  and 
believers  "  as  lively  stones  are  built  up  a  spi- 
ritual house,  an  holy  priesthood  to  ofTer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus 
Christ. "_1  Pet.  u,  5.  "  And  are  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone ;  in 
whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together, 
groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  in 
whom  you  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habi* 
tntion  of  God  through  the  Spirit.  "^Ephes.  ii, 

CoiMociaw.  Right ;  and  no  less  elegantly  is  it 
set  forth  by  a  marriage,  where  the  husband  en- 
gages himself  to  his  wife  to  be  wholly  hers,  to 
endow  her  with  all  his  worldly  goods,  to  protect, 
nourish,  and  love  her,  &c. ;  and  the  wife  gives 
her  consent  to  be  wholly  her  husband*s,  forsdilng 
all  others,  and  promising  to  love,  obey,  and  ho- 
nour him  as  long  as  she  lives.  And  from  such 
union  results  a  communion  or  commutation  of 
properties,  so  that  all  the  man  is  or  has,  is  his 
wife's ;  and  all  the  woman  is  or  has,  is  the  hus- 
band's. In  like  manner,  when  we  give  our  con- 
sent to  be  the  Lord's,  we  give  up  ourselves  wholly 
to  him,  and  all  that  we  have  or  are,  our  lives, 
estates,  profits,  pleasures,  honour,  natural  or 
acquired  endowments,  and  whatsoever  else  we 
are  or  have  that  we  call  our  own ;  breaking  off 
from  and  forsaking  all  other  lovers,  opposing  and 
fighting  to  the  last  gasp  against  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  cleaving  to  him  with  our 
whole  heart,  as  a  chaste  spouse  for  ever  loving, 
honouring,  serving,  and  obeying  him,  with  our 
whole  heart,  mind,  and  soul ;  and  he  on  the  other 
hand  promises  to  be  ours,  our  husband,  our  Lord, 
our  King,  to  protect  us,  to  love  us,  to  govem  and 
teach  us,  to  be  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness, sanctification  and  redemption,  to  give  us 
his  spirit,  and  all  the  blessed  fruits  thereof;  to 
pardon  all  our  sins  for  the  sake  of  his  own  merits 
and  satisfaction,  to  give  us  grace  here  and  glory 
hereafter ;  and  having  given  himself  for  us  and 
to  us,  no  good  thing  will  he  hold  from  us,  con* 
ducible  to  our  holineis  here  and  happiness  here- 
after.    "  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  speak 


conceraiog  Christ  and  the  church.**— Ephetiaiuk 
T.  32. 

SmqtHdMM.  *'Boih  he  that  uncttfieth,  and 
they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  oo«>  for  which 
cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.'* 
— Heb.  il,  2.  God  grant  that  both  you  and  I 
may  come  to  this  marriage  of  the  King's  ion, 
putting  on  by  laith  the  wedding  garment  of  his 
righteousness,  and  adorned  with  the  jewels  of  the 
graces  of  his  sfdrit.  But  now  pray  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  how  the  soul  Is  united  to  the  body  ? 

Cbnsocwi.  Tyoly,  that  is  more  than  I  can  do, 
any  fiuther  than  what  we  experience  in  ourselves, 
and  the  word  of  God  dedares  to  us  in  the  Scrip* 
tore,  as  In  Gen.  11,  7,  it  is  said,  » And  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  Into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  ™«  became  a  living  soul.**  By  which  we 
understand  that  our  souls  are  of  noble  extraction, 
and  not  formed  of  the  earth  as  our  bodies  are ; 
and  that  tiiey  are  immortal  may  be  proved  from 
that  place  of  Scripture  where  our  Saviour  bids  us 
"  not  to  fear  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul,"  Matt  x,  28,  as  well 
as  many  other  places ;  and  are  endowed  with 
excellent  faculties,  such  as  reasoning,  judging, 
willing,  &C.,  and  are,  as  it  were,  married  to  our 
bodies  in  a  very  intimate  union.  The  bodjr  is 
also  a  habitation  for  the  soul  to  dwell  in,  and  an 
instrument  whereby  she  puts  in  execution  her 
resolves. 

Sw^fHenu,  1  fancy  the  union  between  soul 
and  body  may  be  likened  to  a  man  driving  a 
chariot,  where  the  roan  is  the  soul,  the  chariot 
the  body,  and  the  horses  the  animal  spirits ;  or  to 
a  ship  sailing  in  the  sea,  where  the  ship  may  be 
compared  to  the  body,  the  sailors  to  the  vital  and 
animal  spirits,  and  the  pilot  to  the  soul. 

GmsociKf.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  nature  per- 
formed  all  her  operations  by  the  union  of  some- 
.  thing  celestial  with  terrestrial  matter ;  as  perhaps 
the  sun-beams  being  entaneled  and  imprisoned 
In  the  earthy  matter  of  a  |3ant,  and  being  of  a 
volatile,  active  nature,  force  their  way  where  they 
find  least  redstance,  and  so  cause  the  extension 
and  growth  of  the  plant  in  such  form  and  fashion 
as  the  little  mould  or  plantide  contained  In  the 
seed  directs,  or  limits  them  to ;  and  when  the 
plant  is  come  to  Its  full  growth,  may  continue  the 
circulation  of  its  sap,  like  the  blood  In  animals. 

SimpSetMM.  And  what  think  you  of  animals  ? 
May  it  not  be  so  with  them  ? 

CanMoamt,  Perhaps  it  may,  hut  then,  as  the 
plant  receives  its  earthly  substance  (a  little  mixed 
with  the  etherial)  chiefly  to  the  root,  aAd  iu 
etberial  by  the  pores  or  leaves,  so  the  animal 
feeding  on  herbs  or  flesh,  chiefly  receives  its 
earthly  parts  that  way,  together  with  what  spiritu- 
ous particles  are  entaxigled  with  them;  but 
mostly  receives  Its  celestial,  spirituous,  active 
partlCMft  turn  the  air  by  Its  breath,  which  are 


squeezed  out  of  the  air  by  the  lungs,  and  mixed 
with  the  blood,  and  by  that  vehicle  carried  through 
the  body  to  their  proper  secretory  glands. 

SimpHeha.  These  are  but  suppositions  or 
guesses,  and  nothing  conclusive  from  them  can 
be  depended  on. 

ConsociuM.  I  readily  acknowledge  them  so  to 
be ;  yet  certainly  there  is  a  oommnnicafion  be- 
tween  heavenly  and  earthly  bodies,  as  the  Fsalnist 
says  of  the  sun,  "  There  is  nothing  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof;**— Px.  six,  6,— so  that  its  beams 
may,  for  ought  I  know,  pervade  to  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  earth ;  and  no  living  creature  could 
long  subsist  without  its  Influence.  What  are 
fogs  and  vapours  but  rays  of  the  sunpbeams, 
entangled  In  the  water,  and  carrying  little  parti- 
cles of  the  water  up  along  with  them  ?  What  is 
fire  itself  but  a  disentan^ement  of  the  celestial 
from  the  earthly  matter,  which  were  before  united 
fai  the  fuel  and  the  air? 

SimpHciiu.  These  things  are  too  hard  for  us ; 
our  dull  understandings  are  not  capable  of  ap- 
prehending how  spiritual  substances  are  united 
to  corporeal  matter,  so  as  to  make  one  Intelli- 
gent beiuf^,  resulting  from  both ;  although  we  per- 
ceive it  in  ourselves  so  to  be,  yet  how  it  is 
brought  to  pass  we  are  ignorant ;  at  least  I  am. 

CbfuoctMS.  And  so  am  I;  and  not  only  of 
that,  but  also  of  the  strict  union  or  adhesion  to- 
gether of  matter  merely  earthly,  such  as  stoaea, 
gold,  diamonds,  &c.  How,  then,  can  human  re^ 
son  pretend  to  the  comprehension  of  the  great 
mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  and  of 
the  incomprehensible  Trinity  hi  Unity  ? 

Simplidui.  What  I  find  In  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures  I  firmly  believe  i  and  though  it  tnnsoends 
my  comprehension  and  reason,  yet  It  b  most  rea^ 
sonable  for  me  to  believe  it,  because  truth  itself 
has  said  it 

Consodm,  Well,  whatsoever  mv  soul  is,  and 
howsoever  conjoined  to  this  body  of  clay,  I 
find  they  are  now  both  one,  and  though  they  may 
and  will  be  separated  again  for  a  little  time,  yet 
both  will,  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  meet 
again  and  be  recoojoined ;  when,  being  purged 
from  all  sin,  they  shall  both  see  God,  and  ei\joy 
everlasting  happiness  with  him  for  ever.  And 
for  the  present,  I  will  do  my  endeavour  to  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  It  Into  subjection  to 
the  dictates  of  my  rational  soul,  looking  unto 
Jesus,  my  Saviour,  by  faith  for  his  quickening, 
directing,  and  strengthenluff  spirit,  so  to  govern 
both  according  to  his  word,  that  I  may  glorify  him 
In  my  body  and  spirit,  which  are  his,  being  bought 
with  the  price  of  his  own  blood. 

SimpUcius.  Pray  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  that 
I  may  also  so  resolve  and  do. 

Cosocitts.  May  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify 

you  wholly.     And  I  pray  God,  your  whole  spirit 

and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blamdess  unto 

the  combig  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ     Foithlhl 

I  is  ho  that  calleth  you,  who  alio  wHl  do  it 
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DIALOGUE  V. 

BETWEEN     THLIPSItJS     AND     MSLANDBVS. 

ABOUT  APFLICTION& 


ly^ptm.  O  Melandrel  how  often  have  t 
Pi^  M  prayed  for  you,  bow  often  counselled, 
I  alfind,  waa  even  reproved  you  for  impatience 
"to*  Tonr  afficHons  I  But  now  it  it  come  upon 
■Tide  I  im  &r  more  Impatient  and  leaa  resigned 
thao  joa ;  to  eaiy  it  ii  to  give  counsel,  and  hard 
tot^elt 

Madrm»,  I  have  heard  of  your  misfortune, 
ud  do  heartily  condole  with  you.  But  what  if 
Idioald  lay  to  you  now,  I  wish  vou  joy  of  it? 
Per,  ceitainfy.  If  it  be  not  your  own  fault,  it  will 
tim  to  yww  good  In  the  end,  God  being  so  good 
■Ml  gradons  as  to  cause  all  things  *<  to  work  to- 
f«*l»r  fer  good  to  them  that  love  him."— Rom. 
^  9B^  **  Affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the 
dtut,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
rwnd;  yet  man  is  bom  noto  trouble  as  the 
•ptfks  fly  apwanli.  I  Would  seek  unto  God,  and 
uto  Qed  would  I  commit  my  cause." — Job.  v, 
^  7,  8l  ft  it  God  that  sends  us  oil  our  afflic- 
tnoti  and  always  for  wise,  good,  and  gracious 
ends ;  sometimet  for  the  trial  of  our  feith,  and 
nerdie  of  our  grace ;  at  other  times  a«^  a  fa- 
tberiy  chastiiement  for  sin^  that  we  may  examine 
oonelres,  and  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  re- 
peat aad  amend  our  lives ;  he  b  the  good  physi« 
CUB  that  knows  when  to  give  the  bitter  potion, 
«ad  «ben  to  admimster  the  cordial. 

TUipnau.  I  own  all  this  to  be  true,  yet  I 
iBDit  Deeds  say  with  the  apostle,  "  No  chasten- 
is;  fer  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but 
picToos." 

Mdamtnti.  Nevertheless,  afterwards  it  yieldeth 
the  peaoeabJe  frnit  of  righteonsness  unto  them 
*luch  aie  exercised  thereby ;  wherefore  lift  "  up 
tbe  bsnds  that  bang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees." 
-Heb.xii,ll,  12. 

ThSpms.  "  ^  tbe  days  of  the  afflicted  are 
wL**— Prov.  XV,  15. 

Mekmdnu.  "It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
bKQ  sfflleted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes.** 
Ptcxix,71. 

TlSpmu.  What  is  my  doty  now,  under  this 
Aflfictios?  Pray  tell  me  plainly  and  faithfully, 
for  ywk  liave  had  much  experience  in  this 
matter. 

Mdmdnu,  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  be 
fft^ibfiil  and  friendly  to  you  in  giving  my  best 
advioe  both  as  to  your  doty  and  comJbrt ;  and 
tboofh  I  am  sure  you  know  these  things  as  well 
as  myseH;  yet  since  you  are  desirous  to  see  if  my 
Kotiments  are  i^^reesble  with  yours,  I  shall  freely 
■dviie  yen  to  qnlet  yourself  alt  that  ever  you  are 
able,  that  vour  prayers  and  other  duties  be  not 
Wokca  and  interrupted ;  seek  earnestly  to  God 
for  a  neek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  never  leave  till 
yoo  ein  »iy  wkh  the  Psolhiist,  •«  Surelv  I  have 
bekaved  and  qoleted  myself  as  a  child  that  is 


weaned  of  bis  mother ;  my  loul  b  even  as  a 
weaned  child." — P^  cxxxl,  2.  Poi^ve  the  In- 
struments in  bringing  about  your  affliction,  or 
that  continue  or  increase  it  any  manner  of  way, 
according  to  our  Saviour's  command  and  exam- 
ple. Resign  yourself  wholly  up  to  the  yrill  of 
God,  ncft  only  as  he  is  your  maker  and  preserver, 
and  you  a  sinful,  ill-deserving  rebel,  but  also  as  * 
he  Is  your  reconciled  God  and  father  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  will  not  hurt  you,  but  designs  your 
good  in  all  the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
towards  you;  to  whose  wisdom,  power,  good- 
ness and  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  acoording  to  his 
promises  in  tlie  Gospel,  you  resigned  yourself  up 
when  first  you  heUeved ;  and  therefore  see  that 
you  stand  steadfiist  to  it  now,  Ibr  God  is  infi« 
nitely  wise,  and  imows  what  is  best  for  you, 
which  you  do  not.  Read  over  the  examples  of 
the  pairtarohs,  the  prophets,  our  Saviour,  the 
apostles,  the  martyrs,  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  other  saints  down  to  this  day,  and  see  if 
afflictions  in  this  world  have  not  been  the  lot  of 
them  all,  and  why,  then,  should  you  be  exempt, 
unless  you  have  a  mind  to  withdraw  yourself 
from  the  conduct  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  put 
yourself  under  your  own  conduct  to  your  utter 
ruin?  The  way  to  the  crown  is  by  the  cross. 
You  can  not  conquer,  unless  you  fight ;  you  can- 
not win  the  race,  unless  you  run,  nor  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate  without  striving.  Examine 
yourself  strictly,  especially  in  relation  to  sins, 
both  of  omission  and  commission  towards  God, 
your  neighbour,  and  your  own  soul,  and  repent 
and  reform,  acid  be  very  particular  therein ;  for 
most  commonly,  some  sin  indulged,  or  duty 
omitted.  Is  the  cause  of  our  trouble.  Fonder 
also  well  upon  the  ends  for  which  God  sends 
afflictions  upon  his  people,  such  as  fatherly 
chastisement  for  their  amendment;  for  the 
increase  and  exercise  of  their  graces,  such  as 
faith,  patience,  humility,  meekness,  dependence 
on  him,  &c. ;  for  proof  or  trial  of  their  faith ; 
for  purging  out  of  sin;  for  weaning  them 
from  this  world,  and  making  them  long  for  their 
rest  in  the  heavenly  Canaan ;  and  to  be  willing  to 
depart,  that  they  may  be  for  aver  with  the  Lord ; 
to  make  you  more  constant,  earnest,  and  impor- 
tunate in  prayer,  and  more  serious  in  hearing 
the  word;  to  make  yon  more  humble,  meek, 
charitable,  and  mercifnl,  in  respect  of  your  re- 
lations and  neighbours,  and  compassionate  to- 
wards other  sttfTerers;  and  many  other  good 
ends  God  in  his  wisdom  has  for  exerdsing  Ms 
people  in  the  school  of  afflictions,  which  the 
Scriptures  and  year  own  experience  wfli  teach 
you.  You  are  to  consider,  farther,  that  afflictions 
are  a  great  proof  of  the  love  of  God  towards  you, 
as  his  word  abundantly  manifests;  and  the' ex- 
perience of  the  saints  in  all  ages  have  attef  ted 
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to  the  truth  thereof.  Lwtly,  it  is  yoor  dutjr  to 
pnuM  God  for  afflicting  yon,  and  giving  you 
such  marks  of  his  &vour  and  fiitberiy  care  of 
yott ;  and  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  glory  In 
tribulation,  and  comfort  yonrself  up  with  his 
promises,  of  which  the  Bible  is  full,  and  most 
wonderfully  and  mercifully  adapted  to  all  the 
cases  of  his  afflicted  children;  espedatty  that  it 
b  an  article  of  God's  gracious  covenant^  that  '*  if 
his  children  forsake  hU  law,  and  walk  not  in  his 
judgments,  if  they  keep  not  his  commandments, 
&C.,  that  then  be  will  visit  their  transgressions 
with  a  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes. 
Nevertheless,  his  loving  kindness  he  will  not 
utterly  take  away,  nor  break  his  covenant,'*  &e., 
as  yon  may  read  at  large  in  Pfe.  Isxzix;  2 
Sam.  vil. 

7%i^ptuiff.  Pardon  me,  dear  sir,  if  I  say  that 
all  along  in  your  advice,  I  observe  that  you  have 
quoted  very  few  scriptures,  and  have  shortened 
even  this  last. 

MdoMndruM,  Thily,  my  meoMry  foiled  me  there, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  being  tedious,  and  taking  up 
too  much  lime  s  besides,  I  know  that  your  me- 
mory is  better  than  mine,  and  that  you  are  not 
unacquainted  with  the  Sc^ptures  yourself. 

ThUpttMM,  Say  it  be  so,  which  I  will  not  grant, 
yet  1  love  to  hear  Scripture  proofs  for  every&ing  *, 
for  upon  the  word  of  God  I  can  depend,  but 
what  men  call  rational  deductions  or  inferences 
from  thence,  are  not  always  Infalliable. 

Mtiandnu,  Come,  then,  assist  me,  and  let  us 
call  to  remembrance  one  or  two  texts  of  Scripture 
upon  each  head  of  my  advice  \  for  if  we  should 
pretend  to  quote  them  all,  we  should  never  have 
Qonc.     And  first,  concerning  your  duty  of  re- 
signation to  the  will    of  God.     **  It  is  good  for 
a  man  that  be  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth ;  he 
sitteth  alone,  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he 
hath  borne  it  upon  him ;  he  putteth  his  mouth 
in  the  dust,  if  so  lie  there  may  be  hope.** — Lam. 
ill,  26.  27,  28.     **  In  your  patience  possess  your 
gouls.**— .Luke,  xxi,  19.      '*And  Job  said,  the 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." — Job,  I,  21. 
And  again,  **  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?     In  all 
this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips.'*— Job,  ii,  10. 
*<  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because 
I  have  sinned  against  him." — Micah,  vil,  9.     *'  I 
have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  there- 
with to  bo  content'*— Phil  iv,  2. 

TklipnMB,  Enough  upon  that  head.     Now  for 
the  necessity  and  universality  of  afflictions. 

MJUmdnm,  **  He  who  departeth  from  evil, 
maketh  himself  a  prey."— Isa.  lis,  15.  **  Let  no 
man  be  moved  by  these  afflictions,  for  yourselves 
know  that  we  are  appointed  thereto.**—!  Thess. 
iii,  &  **  We  must  through  much  tribulation 
enter  mto  the  kingdom  of  God." — Acts,  xiv,  22. 
**  All  who  wUl  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
suffer  persecution.** --2  Tim.  iii,  12.  **Then 
said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  if  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me."— Matt  xvi,  24. 

ThUptua.  And  for  the  ends  ? 

Mdandna.  **  Count  it  all  joy  when  you  fall 
into  divers  temptations,  knowing  that  the  trial 


of  your  faith  worketh  pattence."— James,  i,  2 : 
and  i,  12.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation,  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  reeeive 
the  crown  of  life.  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice, 
though  now  for  a  season,  if  need  be,  ye  are  in 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,  that  the 
trial  of  your  faith  being  much  more  predoui 
than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried 
with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ." 
— 1  Peter,  i,  6,  7.  **The  Lord  thy  God  lead 
thee  forty  years  In  the  wilderness,  to  humble 
thee,  and  to  prove  thee."— Deo t  viii,  2.  "By 
tUs,  therefore,  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be 
purged,  and  this  is  all  the  fruit  to  take  away  his 
sin.*' — Isa.  xxvii,  9.  "  And  some  of  them  of  un- 
derstanding shall  foil  to  try  them,  and  to  purge, 
and  to  make  them  white."— Dan.  xi,  S5.  **  And 
I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and 
wUl  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try 
them  as  gold  is  tried.  They  shall  call  on  m y 
name,  and  I  will  hear  them ;  I  will  say,  it  is  my 
people,  and  they  shall  say,  the  Lord  is  my  God." 
— ^h.  xiit,  9.  *'  There  was  given  to  me  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  me,  least  I  should  be  exalted  above  mea. 
sure." — 2  Cor.  xU,  7.  ^ 

ThlipnuM,  You  said  youwouffl  quote  but  a 
Scripture  or  two  upon  each  head,  bat  hen  you 
seem  to  have  forgot  yonnelf. 

MdtmdruM,  Not  so,  for  the  ends  of  affliction 
being  many,  I  only  quote  a  Scripture  or  two 
upon  each. 

Tkiipttut,  Go  on  then. 

Mdandrug.  **  He  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and 
fed  thee  with  manna,  (which  thou  knowest  not, 
neither  did  thy  fathers  know,)  that  he  might 
make  thee  know  that  man  Uveth  not  by  bread 
only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  doth  man  live." — Deut 
viii,  8.     "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes."— Pi. 
cxix,  71.     "We  had  the  sentence  of  death  in 
ourselves  that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves, 
but  in  God  who  raises  the  dead.**— 2  Cor.  i,  9. 
*'  We  which  live  are  alwavs  delivered  unto  death 
for  Jesus'  sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might 
be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh.** — 1  Cor.  iv, 
2.     "  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be 
glorified  thereby.**— John,  xi,  3.  **  The  more  they 
nfllicted  them,  the  more   they  multiplied  and 
grew."— Exod.  i,  12.    "  In  their  afiUctions  they 
will  seek  me  early." — Hos.  v,  15.  **  O,  wretched 
roan  that  lam, who  shall  deliver, me  from  this 
body  of  death?    I  thank   God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."— Rom.  vii,  24,  25.    •*  If  wc 
have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  hb 
resurrection,  knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is 
crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might 
be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not 
serve  sin." — Rom.  vi,  5,  6.     **  Before  I  was  af- 
flicted, I  went  astray."— Pe.  cxix,  67.     "  When 
we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the 
worid."— 1  Cor.  xi,  32. 

Thiipnut.  Now  it  remains  onlv  for  you  to 
prove  that  they  are  the  tokens  of  God*s  love  - 
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ttd  that  therefore  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  then, 
aid  eoarfbfft  oareelVei  with  the  apprehendont  of 
the  |i^«tt  hcoefite  we  shaU  receiTe  by  them. 

Mtimina.  **  Blened  is  the  man  whom  thou 
dnstennt,  O  Lord,  uid  teachett  him  out  of  th  v 
law.*~Pt.  eiiv,  12.    «*  Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
be  oorreeteth,  even  as  a  £fither  the  son  in  whom 
be  defigfate(h.*^Prov.  iii,  12.    **  If  yoa  be  with- 
Nt  cfaastiaement,  whereof  all  are  partaliers,  then 
tre  joa  bestardi,  and  not  sons.*' — Heb.  xii,  8. ' 
*He  ehasteas  us  for  onr  profit,  that  we  nay  be 
putakmof  hb  lioUne8s.**_Heb.  zll,  10.  **  Most 
fiidly  wiH  I  therefore  glory  in  my  infirmities, 
that  the  power  of  Cbrm  may  rest  upon  me ; 
tberelHe  i  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  re- 1 
pnncfae^   in   neeessitles,    in  persecutions   for' 
Chrlsfs  salie.  for  when  I  am  weal(,  then  am  1 1 
strong.*— 2  Cor.  zli,  9|  10.    **  They  who  sow  ha  \ 
ita%  win  reap  in  joy."— PS.  csxvi,  5.     **  Our , 
light  afflietioa  which  is    but  for  a    moment, 
vQiketh  for  us  a  far  more  ezceeding  and  eternal 
vaghk  of  glory.**.-2  Cor.  iv,  17.    **As  many  as  I 
iote.  I  fcboke  and  chasten.*— Rev.  lii,  19.    ''  Be- 
iofed,  think  it  not  strange  eoooeming  the  fiery  trial, 
vbieh  is  to  try  you  as  if  some  strange  thing  hap- 
pened to  yoQ ;  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  you  ane 
pirtakersof  Christ's  suflTeruigs.'*— 1  Pet.  ir,  12pia 
*  Gcd  is  laithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
lenpted  above  thai  you  are  able,  but  will,  with 
the  temptatfaMv  find  a  way  to  escape,  that  you 
ny  be  able  to  bear  it."— 1  Cor.  x,  la.    «•  He 
doUi  not  wilUngly  afflict  nor  grieve  the  chil- 
dmi  of  men.'*— Lam.  iU,  99.    **  The  God  of  all 
grace  who  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory 
^  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  you  have  suffered 
ftvhile,  make  yoa  perfect,  stablish,  strenKthen, 
scale  you.**—!  Pet  v,  10.     And  thus  f  have 
qaoCcd  a  few  teat*  of  Scripture  relating  to  affile, 
tiom^  and  but  a  few  in  comparison  with  what 
tbe  holy  Scriptures  abound.      I  need  not  refer 
voa  to  the  Book  of  Job,  or  to  the  lives  of  the  patri- 
archi,  especially  of  Joseph,  nor  to  the  bitter  com- 
pUati  of  David,  Heman,  and  other  psalmists,  to 
be  net  with  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  together 
*ith  the  strong  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
HitcnBixed  with   their  sufferings.     I  need  not 
pot  foa  m  mind  of  the  sufferings  of  St  Paul, 
vincH  you  will  find  in  his  Epistles  and  the  Acts 
«f  the  Apostles,  because  I  do  not  speak  to  one 
(bat  is  ignonnt  of  the  Scriptures. 

nS/iiu.  I  thank  you  Ibr  your  advice,  which 
fon  biave  proved  to  be  good  by  the  infallible 
vwd  of  God ;  and  may  he  be  graciously  pleased 
to  ioctvase  my  faith  and  trust  therein,  and  I  will 
do  ny  endeavour  to  make  his  word  tlie  rule  of 
ny  beberiour  under  my  present  sufferings.  I 
viil  aho  consider  the  histories  of  the  saints  of  all 
afes,and  see  how  the  Holy  Ghost  witnessetb 
that  beads  and  afflictions  did  abide  them  while 
tbej  were  in  thb  life. 

kduint.  Above  all,  remember  the  example 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  *'  who  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows, 
nd  argnainted  with  grief ;  oppressed  and  afflic- 
ted, yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  He  was 
brooghtas  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
ibccp  bslbre  the  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
mt  his  aottlh,"  &C.— ba.  liiL  Let  us  fanitate  bun 
ia  a&  ha  iniBitaMo  virtues,  and  observe  his  com- 
la  deiyiDg   ourtelvei^  taking  up  our 


crosses,  and  fbllowing  bim ;  **  Remembering  the 
word  that  he  said  unto  us,  the  servant  is  not 
greater  than  the  lord.**— John  xv,  20.  **  Who 
left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps;  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
in  his  mouth ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not, 
but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously, "^l  Pet.  11,21,22,  29. 

ThliptiMM,  Little  reason,  indeed,  have  I  to 
complain  of  my  sufferings  for  my  own  sins,  when 
I  see  the  Lord  of  Glory  enduring  the  shame ; 
the  fountain  and  giver  of  lifts  submitting  to  the 
most  painfiil  death ;  and  that  not  for  his  own 
sins,  but  for  mine.  O  blessed  Jesus  !  give  me  to 
love  thee,  to  believe  In  thee,  to  obey  thee,  and 
quietly  to  reiign  to  thy  infinitely  wise  and 
gracious  conduct  and  disposal  all  my  temporal 
and  future  concerns,  both  for  this  life,  and  that 
which  Is  to  come. 

MeUmdrtu,  It*s  none  of  the  least  benefits  that 
we  receive  by  afflictions,  that  they  make  us  con- 
siderate. If  we  had  no  crosses,  we  should  grow 
proud,  insolent,  injarious,  sensual,  forgetful  of 
God  and  another  world,  as  we  see  too  many  are. 
who,  tis  to  be  feared,  have  their  portion  only  in 
this  life ;  and  therefore,  since  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  our  afflictions,  as  is  hinted  in  the  1  Pet. 
i,  6,  an4  that  God  does  not  willingly  afflict  or 
grieve  us  (Lam.  ill,  93),  and  that  he  will  support 
us  under  them  all  (Iia.  xliii,  2),  and  that  he 
will  lay  upon  us  no  more  than  what  we  ore  able 
to  bear  (1  Cor.  x,  19),  that  they  are  a  certain 
token  of  God's  love  to  us  (Rev.  iii,  19),  and  are 
altogether  for  our  good,  as  has  been  proved  by 
many  scriptures ;  why,  then,  should  we  be  cast 
down,  and  our  souls  disquieted  in  us  ?  Let  us 
trust  in  God  and  his  promises ;  let  us  rejoice  in 
the  Lord  always.— Phil,  iv,  4.  Let  us  glory  iu  our 
infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  us  (2  Ck>r.  xii,  9),  and  count  it  all  joy  when 
we  fall  into  divers  temptations,  for  our  light  af- 
fliction, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  waketh  in 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory— 2  Cor.  iv,  17. 

Thiqmus,  I  thank  you  for  your  counsel,  and 
will  do  my  endeavour  to  observe  it.  This  Is  not 
our  place  of  rest,  but  of  running,  fighting,  striv- 
ing,  &C.  **  There  remains  a  rest  for  the  people 
of  (Sod.**  Our  Saviour  invites  "  all  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  him,  and  he 
will  give  us  rest.*— Matt,  xi,  2B.  This  life  is 
chequered  with  good  and  evil,  like  the  world  we 
live  in,  that  has  as  much  darkness  as  light.  At 
one  time  we  have  the  sunshine  of  God's  favour, 
at  other  times  nothing  but  clouds  and  darkness, 
storms  and  tempests,  round  about  us.  Now  per- 
haps w'e  may  have  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  some  assurance  of  faith,  &c., 
that  we  are  ready  to  say  we  shall  never  be 
moved,  and  by  and  bye,  perhaps,  God  withdraws 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  and,  O  dismal ! 
what  darkness  and  horror,  doubts  and  fear.«, 
temptations  and  injections  of  Satnn  succeed,  that 
we  cry  out  with  the  disciples,  "  Lord,  save  us ! 
we  perish.**— Matt  viii,  25. 

MeloHdrus.  And  all  these  things  come  upon  us, 
not  perhaps,  or  by  chance,  but  by  the  ulUwise 
disposal  of  a  most  gracious  God,  and  all  for  our 
good*    We  count  them  happy  which  endure. 
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*'  You  hive  heard  of  the  paf  teiioe  of  Job^  and 
hav0  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is 
very  pitlftd,  and  of  tender  ttere7.'*«-Jainet,  ▼.  U. 
'*  And  thai  though  weeping  may  oontinue  for  a 
night,  Joy  eoiaeth  in  the  morning.*'-^ Pi.  iMt,  5. 

ThfyatMi.  I  moit  take  my  leave  of  you.    The 
Lord  give  ui  the  oO  of  Joy  for  mourning,  the 


garment  of  praiae  for  the  splrtt  of  heavibeti; 
"That  we  may  oome  to  Son  with  eengitaod 
everlaiting  Joy  upon  our  heada,  where  we  thitt 
obtain  Joy  and  gladne«,and  eorfDW  and  lining 
■hall  flee  away.'^^ba.  xxxv.  nit 

Mekmdnu,  Amen.   God  be  with  you,  my  good 
friend. 


DIALOGUE   VI. 

BETWEEN     ATHANABIU8     AND     BIOTfiS. 

ABOUT  DEATH* 


Athanoihu,  I  would  not  have  the  leparatlon 
of  our  loul  and  body  for  a  time  be  called  death,  as 
it  commonly  is :  but  rather  sleep,  according  to 
the  example  oi  our  Saviour,  who  called  it  by 
that  name  (Luke,  vill,  S2;  John,  zi,  II).  And 
the  apostles  frequently,— as  I  Cor.  zv,  51,  and 
1  Thess.  iv,  14,  &c.,«-and  the  primitive  Chris- 
Hans  used  to  call  their  churchyards,  or  burying 
places,  dormitories. 

Violet.  Indeed,  since  '*  Christ  hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  light  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  gospel,**  1  think  we  may  and 
ought  to  use  some  more  comfortable  word,  and 
more  eipressive  of  our  faith  and  hope  in  Christ, 
than  death ;  which  though  I  confess  it  be  used 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  for  the  end 
of  this  present  mortal  life,  as  well  in  relation  to 
the  riahteoos  as  the  wicked,  yet  since  there  is  an 
eternal  death,  a  second  death,  called  in  the  Re- 
velations (zx,  15)  a  lake  qffire^  compared  with 
ii,  11,  from  which  Christ  has  delivered  us ;  sbce 
also  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  plentiiUliy  with 
other  words  signifying  the  same  thing  as  tempo- 
ral death,  we  are  surely  at  liberty  to  use  whicfa 
we  please. 

AUumanm.  I  know  it  is  called  by  many  other 
names  in  Scripture,  such  as  giving  up  the  ghost, 
returning  to  dost,  resting  horn  labour,  putting 
off  this  tabernacle,  departure,  going  to  our 
fathers  and  people,  going  the  way  whence  we 
shall  not  return,  &c ;  but  let  us  eonsider  it  a 
little,  as  it  is  called  sleep,  which  it  much  resem- 
Ues,  for  as  a  man,  being  tired  and  fatigued  with 
the  business  and  labour  of  the  day,  lavs  him 
down  in  his  bed,  and  falls  asleep,  and  is  as  it 
were  dead  as  long  as  he  sleeps  sound ;  motion 
ceases,  be  perceives  no  external  objects,  no 
worldly  cares  trouble  h!ro,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a 
dream ;  and  when  he  awakes  in  the  morning  he 
finds  himself  a  new  roan,  invigorated  with  fresh 
spirits,  his  thoughts  return  to  nim  again  In  order 
as  he  left  them  the  night  before,  and  he  cheer- 
fully sets  about  the  labour  of  the  new  day.  So 
a  Christian,  having  been  harassed  most  part  of 
hh  life  with  oootinual  conflicts  with  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  thoroughly  tired 
with  temptations  and  vezations  on  all  sides, 
gladly  Uys  hhnself  down  to  rest  in  the  grave. 
And  when  he  awakes  In  the  morning  or  the 
resurrection,  what  hiezpresslble  Joy  must  he 
needs  be  seised  with,  when  he  shall  Ind  hii  vile 


body  changed  Into  the  likeness  of  the  giorioos 
body  of  his  Saviour.  **_Phfl.  iii,  21 .  «•  We  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  bin, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.**— I  John,  UL  2^ 

Biotet.  Stmrnnu  «f  eif  aiortit,  9k  l&eba  imago 
upuiekrL  With  what  faith  and  forvency  oagbt 
wo  to  commit  our  souls  and  bodies  into  the 
hands  of  their  Creator  every  night  bdbre  we  lie 
down  to  sleep,  not  knowing  but  they  may  be 
separated  before  the  morning. 

Athanoihu.  Death  is  also  called  a  change. 
Job,  xiv,  14 :  **  All  the  daya  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  oome.**  And, 
I  Cor.  XV,  51,  52,  **  Behold  I  show  yon  a  mys- 
tery ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump;  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  inoomiptlble, 
and  we  shall  be  changed.**  Tbe  soul  must  alro 
undergo  a  great  change,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  hour  of  death,  but  during  our  Ufe,  as  the 
apostle  says,  2  Cor.  iii,  18 :  "  But  we  all  with 
open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glonr  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord." 
And  as  our  bodies  do  dafly  finom  our  birth  grow 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  great  chaogp, 
moriemfo  aiof  tfRwr,  so  our  souls,  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  are,  from  the  day  of  our  new  birth,  *'  re- 
newed day  by  day"  (2  Cor.  iv,  16),  till  at  length 
we  wholly  put  off  the  old  man  and  **  put  on  the 
new  man,  which,  alter  God,  is  created  in  righu 
eonsness  and  true  holiness.'* — Epbea.  iv,  24. 
And  therefore  oar  Saviour  said,  '*  He  that  be. 
lieveth  hi  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live ;  and  whosoever  Uveth,  and  belicveth  in  me, 
shall  never  die."— John,  zl,  25, 26. 

BioUi.  Death  is  no  annihilation  of  either  the 
soul  or  body ;  it*s  only  a  separation  Ibr  a  time,  a 
transmutation  from  earthly  to  heavenly  beings, 
and  the  gate  or  entrance  into  eternal  life  to  all 
true  believers,  who,  as  our  Saviour  aays,  ffaaJl 
never  die.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  sure  of  an 
faiterest  In  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  **  the  life  snd 
light  of  men.**— John,  i,  4.  Let  us  b^ve  in 
him,  and  go  unto  him,  tlmt  we  may  have  Hie, 
and  pray  unto  hhn  for  Us  qukkeniiw  spMt  Let 
us  "  awake  fh>m  sleep,  and  arise  from  Oie  dead, 
and  Christ  riial  give  us  Hghf^-EphesL  v,  14 

Atktmami.  Let  ua  mind  tbe  tiaatorsi  ht 
whidi  we  oaftB  fulo  lUb  w«N[»  white  we  have 
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tte  diy  of  Bfe,  for  tbe  nfglit  Cometh  wherein 
MM  ett  work;  now  ii  oar  day  of  trial  and  of 
put;  God  grant  that  we  may  m  improve  it  at 
b»  be  ntAs  when  oar  maiter  eaUs.  that  we  may 
olo  into  nh  joy. 

Btfien  And  now  it  the  belt  time  for  us  to  pro- 
pare  hi  doitb,  whilatvbleiied  be  God,  we  are  in 
beilUi,  lior  we  know  not  bow  soon  we  may  be 
tain  off  in  a  moment,  by  a  sudden  death,  with- 
oat  isr  previont  aicknem.  Bat  if  it  ahoald  so 
pkatt  God  to  give  na  warning  of  onr  dissolution 
byiferegolog  sicknesa,  yet  we  should  find  it  a 
TVf  bad  time  to  begin  a  serious  preparation  for 
(tenitj,  if  our  min<u  have  not  been  used  thereto 
bc6ra  ia  time  of  health;  for  a  fever  may  take 
way  our  reason,  or  the  tanguithment  of  the 
^y  md  waste  of  n»irits  may  unfit  us  for 
pnjeror  any  other  dufy.  Besides,  something  or 
orfaer  oTthe  world,  if  it  be  never  so  well  settled 
xfflK;  will  then  be  crowding  in  upon  us,  and 
SiUb  will  be  busy,  unless  God  restrain  him  to 
teapt  Of  to  despair. 

Aikgaanm-  Therefore  now  we  wUl  set  in  order 
w  worldly  aifiurs,  now  make  our  peace  with  God 
throogfa  our  mediator  Jesus  Christ,  that  in  the 
^flor  of  death  we  may  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
viih  eoaifiHt  and  Joy  resign  up  our  souls  into 
tbt  hands  of  our  Redeemer,  with  full  expectation  of 
ijOTiiil  resurrectioQ  of  our  bodies,  and  reunion 
a  mrlastiog  happiness.  And  as  it  is  certain 
^  as  the  r^teous  shall  go  into  life  eternal,  so  the 
*vked  nmst  go  into  everiasting  punishment,  we 
ciB  aerer  be  too  atrict  in  ezamming  ourselves 
"bich  way  we  are  walking  in,  the  way  of  life  or 
aT death;  and  if,  after  most  diligent  and  strict 
■■{nrtial  eiamination  and  fervent  prayer,  we 
^  in  ourselves  good  hope,  through  grace,  that 
«c  are  tme  believers,  unfeigned  penitents,  de- 
^^^  to  the  glory  and  resigned  to  the  wUl  of 
God;  loms  of  Qod  and  all  that  bear  his  image i 
boable^  meek,  modest,  charitable,  beneficent  to 
ill  aen ;  yet,  after  all,  we  roust  continuaiiy  keep 
a  nriet  watch  over  ourselves  that  we  do  not  go 
cot  of  the  way  again,  nor  iaint,  loiter,  nor  fall 
<>lecp  hi  the  way ;  but  to  be  sure  to  be  found 
witchag  readv  to  go  when  our  Lord  calls  for 
Q^  af  which  he  has  given  us  many  wammgs, 
u  Matt  uv,  from  verse  1  to  13»  and  uiv,  42 ; 
Mark,  liii,  33;  Lnke,  xxi,  36.  "  Blessed  are 
^te  lervsnts  whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh 
shall  fad  «atchfaig.**-.Luke,  zU.  37. 

"BuieiL  What  a  miaerable  slaughter  has  death 
oade,  liooe  it  entered  mto  the  world  I  I  believe 
i-'all  the  dead  bodies  from  the  beghinfaig  of  the 
*orid  down  to  this  day  were  now  lying  un- 
wrapiad,  side  by  side  of  each  other,  they  would 
nrer  the  fiioe  of  the  whole  habitable  earth. 

AthoMmai,  Not  unlikely.  If  you  add  to  them 
the  bodies  of  an  other  animals  and  insects,  and 
BpQB  then  the  bodies  of  all  dead  vegetables, 
te  yoQ  ntay  think  this  globe  of  the  earUi  would 
te  eoQiiderably  enUrged  beyond  what  it  was  at 
fintcreatel. 

JNbta.  So  it  would  indeed  be,  if  all  these 
iMMliei  iboald  Ue  open  it  uncorrupted,  but  they 
*B  at  desth  return  to  the  earth  firom  whence 
^oaae,  and  so  rise  up  again  in  new  bodies, 
^  eom^ition  of  one  being  the  generation  of 
"aether,  aad  thus  continues  a  perpetual  circu- 
ktioD  widioBt  any  addition  of  matter  to  the  end 


of  the  worki.  And  ao  God  brings  life  ailt  «f 
death  oontinually  before  our  eyes  everyday,  and 
notwithstanding  all  tbe  ohaagea  and  traasmntap 
tions  of  bodies  that  can  be  thought  of,  iueh  aa 
of  fishes  devouring  the  bodies  of  drowned  men, 
and  men  again  living  upon  those  fishes,  of  can- 
nibals eatiiw  one  another,  Ac  ;  yet  we  shall  all 
again  rise  in  the  same  bodies,  though  greatly 
changed,  as  we  may  read  in  the  flileenth  ohapCer 
of  the  First  Bpistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Athtmtuhu.  Almighty  b  the  power,  infinite  is 
the  wisdom  and  goodnem  of  God ;  unaearohable 
are  his  judgments,  and  hb  ways  past  finding  out ; 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all 
things;  to  whom  beglo^  for  ever.  Amen..  I 
believe  I  shall  rise  again  in  this  very  bodv,  and 
as  Job  says,  xiz,  %  27,  so  say  I :  **  Though 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  hi  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myseli^  and  mine 
eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another."  My  body 
may  in  some  sense,  then,  be  said  to  be  immortal, 
since  ft  shall  never  be  annihilated,  only  changed. 
But  does  not  the  word  of  God  (m  Genesis,  ii, 
17. — *<  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surely  die,**)  signify  no  more  but  the  se- 
paration of  the  soul  and  body  for  a  time,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  body  only  ? 

Biotet.  Yes,  surely,  thereby  is  meant  the 
death  of  the  soul  also ;  not  of  its  annihilation  or 
ceasing  to  think,  but  a  loss  of  its  holiness  and 
righteousness,  and  likeness  to  God,  in  which 
it  was  at  first  made,  who,  by  believing  the 
words  of  Satan  more  than  the  words  of  God, 
loseth  its  faith  in  and  dependence  upon  God,  and 
thereby  becomes  spiritually  dead  to  all  that  is 
good,  having  the  image  of  God  wholly  defaced 
in  it  by  its  ^sobedience,  and  the  image  of  Satan 
drawn  upon  it.  And  as  the  body  in  dying  dies, 
that  is  to  say,  by  infirmities,  cares,  vexations,  la- 
hours,  diseases,  and  other  forerunners  of  death, 
is  by  degrees  worn  out,  till  at  length  it  can  con- 
tain  the  soul  no  longer,  but  gives  up  tbe  ghost ; 
so  the  soul  bv  departing  farther  and  farther  from 
God,  the  only  good,  grows  deeper  and  deeper 
plunged  into  all  evil  by  continued  habits  of  dis- 
obedience, hifidelity,  and  all  other  sins,  till  at 
length  it  comes  to  be  past  life,  sense,  or  motion 
towards  God  or  happiness^  and  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  dead. 

AthoMoiiuM,  Oh,  dreadful !  The  Lord  in  mercy 
deliver  us  from  this  death  of  sin,  and  give  us  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  may  receive  his 
quickening  spirit  and  live  for  ever.  Let  us  hear 
what  our  Savtour,  who  is  the  resurrectton  and 
the  life,  says  of  himself  in  the  fifth  of  John: 
"  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  tbe  dead,  and  qulck- 
eneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quidkeneth  whom 
he  will.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  be  that 
heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent 
me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live.  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  oonung 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have 
done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation.** 


Bfotet.  BUMiedbe  God  for  Jesus  Christ.  Blessed 
be  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  nns 
of  the  worid,  for  thoa  wast  slam  and  bast  re. 
deemed  ns  to  God  by  thy  blood.  Blessed  be 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  who  quickens,  renews,  and  tane- 
tifies  us;  strengthens,  comforts  ns,  and  guides 
us  unto  all  truth.'*  The  body  is  deaid  because  of 
sin;  but  the  sjiirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness; 
but  if  the  spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  ns,  he  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal 
bodies  by  his  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us.**— -Rom. 
viii,  10,  II.  Theapostle  St  Paul,  in  1  Thess.  iv. 
having  been  discoursing  of  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord,  of  raising  the  dead,  and  meeting  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  &e.,  concludes  with,  **  Where- 
fore comfoit  one  another  with  these  words  ;*'  and 
in  2  Cor.  v,  8,  "  We  are  confident,"  he  says, 
**  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body, 
and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.*  And  in  Phill. 
i,  2Sk  he  says  he  has  **  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to 
be  with  Christ."    And  so  it  was  with  the  primi- 


tlre  Christians;  they  were  so  for  from  fearin|f 
death,  that  they  were  impatient  till  it  came,  till 
their  race  was  run,  their  wariare  accomplished^, 
their  temptations  and  triak  at  an  end,  and  they 
landed  saife  in  the  heavenly  Canaan;  and  s« 
it  would  be  with  us,  if  we  had  the  like  degree  of 
faith.  **  Te  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ya' 
have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  thtt 
promise.  ** — Heb.  x,  86.  And  what  is  this  pro. 
mise  but  eternal  Kfe,  under  which  word  u  com* 
prehended  all  manner  of  happiness,  as  the  apostle 
says,  1  Cor.  ii,  9,  **  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hare  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.** 

jtthamanMM.  The  Lord  make  us  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

BioUm,  And  deliver  us  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  translate  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  dear  Son. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Bt  the  Act  of  UolfDnnity,  passed  in  1662i 
QBdtr  CluurMs  H.  about  two  thooiand  olergymeo 
^  approved  character,  and  many  of  them  poft- 
MBBg  oooaiderable  talenti,  were  removed  from 
tiieir  beneficea  for  want  of  an  entire  conformity 
ta  aJl  the  riies  and  ceremonies  of  the  episcopal 
rborch ;  and  many  more  were  rendered  incapa* 
b^  of  MutainiDg  any  o£Sce  or  dignity  upon  the 
iasie  account. 

la  the  course  of  the  same  reign  other  laws 
TCfe  enacted  to  meet  the  case  of  the  laity,  to 
pn>htbit  their  assembling  for  worship  in  any  other 
piKes  than  those  recognised  by  law,  and  to  incap 
pacitatethem  from  ho]dil^;  civil  offices,  unless 
tbey  communicated  with  the  established  church. 
As  the  r^id  enforcement  of  these  laws,  in  the 
inue  des^ncd  by  those  who  projected  them, 
voald  have  gone  far  towards  the  destruction  of 
trade,  and  the  aooihilation  of  the  civil  righta  of 
Eo^iibmen,  mcana  were  devised  to  evade  their 
^e  by  the  practice  of  occasional  conformity, 
tbat  B,  by  frequenting  the  established  places  of 
vership  for  official  purpoeos,  and  at  other  times 
taose  of  the  noD-cooformists.  Some  of  their 
nooters  also,  actuated  by  motives  of  charity 
ud  fivbearanoe,  occasionally  practise«l  minis. 
tcrial  conformity.  Those  who  indulged  in  this 
atuude  were  duefly  of  the  preshyterian  denomi- 
aatioa,  which  then'  comprised  the  great  body  of 
liisenters,  and  the  practice  was  sanctioned  by 
Um  saaes  of  Bates,  Howe,  Ba&ter,  Philip  Henry, 
^  others ;  but  there  were  some  who  maintained 
tHeir  non-conforming  principles  with  greater  strlct- 
oesi*  and  disaHowed  the  practicte.  Of  this  num- 
tter  vss  De  Foe. 

^Itea  the  nation  was  thus  divided  into  the  two 
f^igioas  parties  of  conformists  and  non-conform- 
^  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  body  of  the 
dtizcQs  of  Ix>ndon  adhered  to  the  latter,  and 
coQtributed  towards  the  erection  of  places  for 
vorriiip  apart  from  the  establishment.  As  many 
o(  them  had  acquired  fortunes  by  trade,  they  na- 
torally  took  their  station  in  society,  and  were  se- 
'^cted  by  their  fellow^dtizens  to  fill  the  leading 
offices  in  the  corporation.  Even  in  this  reign, 
*^  injnstice  was  pushed  to  such  an  extreme 
u  to  compel  the  citisens  to  dechuv,  **  They  could 
not  trade  with  their  neighbours  one  day  and  send 
'^^OB  to  gad  the  next,**  some  of  them  obtamed 
the  dvic  gown,  and  found  their  way  into  parlia- 
iK&t  These  honours  they  acquired  in  greater 
oanber  m  the  followii^  reign,  it  being  the  policy 


of  King  James  to  raise  them  into  notice  in  order  to 
mortify  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  religion.  In 
the  year  of  the  Revolution,  Sir  John  Shorter,  one  af 
their  number,  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate, 
and  dyio^  during  his  mayoralty,  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Sir  John  Eyles,  who  was  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion.  A  fow  years  afterwards  the 
same  dignity  was  conferred  upon  Sir  Humphrey 
Edwin,  also  a  preshyterian,  who  was  elected  Lord 
Mayor,  September  29,  1697,  and,  with  a  single 
exception,  filled  his  situation  to  the  satisfootion  of 
all  parties. 

During  his  mayoralty  Sir  Humphrey  vindicated 
the  practice  of  occasional  conformity  in  his  own 
conduct,  by  attending  upon  one  part  of  the  Sun- 
day at  church,  and  upon  the  other  part  at  bis 
usual  place  of  worship  amongst  the  dissenters. 
His  conduct  in  this  respect  would  probably  have 
passed  with  as  little  notice  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors, had  he  not,  upon  one  occasion,  carried 
the  regalia  of  his  office  to  Pinner's  Hall  meeting* 
house.  This  imprudent  step,  rendered  so  by  the 
political  situation  of  the  dissenters,  and  of  which 
the  more  judicious  amongst  them  disapproved, 
raised  a  very  unnecessary  clamour  in  tne  high 
church  party,  some  of  whom  resented  it  with  vuU 
gar  malignity.  Dr  Nichols,  in  his  '  Apparat.  ad 
jf>ef.  Eccles.  Angl.'  informed  the  world  that.  **  To 
the  great  reproach  of  the  laws  and  of  the  city 
magistracy,  the  Lord  Mayor  carried  the  fwerd 
with  him  to,  what  he  elegantly  terms  *'  a  nasty 
conventicle,  which  was  held  in  a  hall  belonging 
to  one  of  the  mean  mechanical  companies  in  the 
city,  attended  with  all  the  ensigns  of  the  aagust 
corporation  T*  And  to  add  to  the  offence,  he  tells 
us  "  The  horrid  crime  was  defended  by  one  of  his 
own  party,  who  gave  this  arrogant  reason  for  it, 
that  by  the  Act  of  Tolerption  lately  passed, 
and  by  which  they  were  permitted  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way,  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  their  religion  was  as  much 
established  as  ours.**  Upon  this  Dr  Cahuny  re- 
marks, that  **  many  who  wished  this  action  had 
been  waved,  as  tending  to  enrage,  were  yet  to 
seek  for  the  horridnesa  of  the  crime ;  nor  could 
they  see  the  great  arrogance  of  the  plea,  when 
the  religion  that  is  owned  in  churches  and  meet- 
ings is  one  and  the  same.** 

But  whatever  impropriety  there  was  in  this 
proceeding  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  creating  a 
needless  jealousy  at  a  time  when  the  passions  of 
men  were  strongly  fermented  by  bigotry,  yet  the 
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condact  of  his  clerical  reprovers  was  equally  in 
bad  taste.  One  of  them,  a  yoang  clergyman 
from  Cambridge,  but  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
scarf,  as  dom^c  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  had 
the  honour  to  preach  before  the  same  Lord 
Mayor  at  St  Paul's,  when  be  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  his  ill-timed  ze^  against  the  wor- 
ship of  the  non-conformists.  For  his  want  of 
judgment  in  oflfering  this  public  aflfront  to  a  pres- 
byterian  chief  magistrate,  he  met  with  a  proper 
reproof,  in  a  clever  pamphlet  which  came  speedily 
to  a  second  edition,  entitled  *  A  Rowland  for  an 
Oliver ;  or,  a  Sharp  Rebuke  to  a  Saucy  Levtte. 
In  answer  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Edward  Oil- 
ver,  M.A.,  before  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  late 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
on  Sunday  October  22,  1696.  By  a  Lover  of 
Unity. 

Whilit  indignities  were  oflbred  to  the  chief 
magistrate  from  the  pulpit  by  the  dassical  tongues 
of  the  dergv,  it  b  no  wonder  that  their  example 
was  imitated  by  the  lower  orders,  who  hawked 
libels  upon  him  about  the  streets  in  the  shape  of 
ballads  and  lampoons.  The  novel  circumstance  of 
his  canning  the  insignia  of  office  to  a  **  conveuti. 
cle,**  was  also  made  the  subject  of  much  merri- 
ment by  the  wits  of  the  day.  One  of  them  pub- 
lished *  A  Dialogue  betwixt  Jack  and  Will,  con- 
ceming  the  Lord  Mayor's  going  to  meeting-housei 
with  the  sword  carried  before  him.  1097.'  4to. 
Swift,  in  his  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  satirizes  the  tole- 
ration  of  dissenters  under  tlie  notion  of  Jack's 
tatters  coming  into  fashion  both  in  court  and 
city ;  and  thti  idea  of  Jack's  getting  upon  a  great 
horse  and  eating  custard,  is  intended  for  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Edwin,  the  presbyterian  chief  magistrate. 
In  the  early  edition  of  that  singular  book,  there 
is  a  good  graphical  illustration  of  the  subject  It 
may  be  recollected,  that  before  the  invention  of 
the  state  coach,  it  was  customary  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  appear  in  city  processions  upon  a  state 
horse,  and  that  custard  was  a  standins  dish  at  a 
Lord  Mayor's  feast.  To  the  former  of  these  cir- 
cumstances De  Foe  alludes  in  his  poem  entitled 
*  Reformation  of  Manners :' 

*'  To  ride  the  dtj  hone,  ud  wear  the  cfaain." 

The  question  arising  out  of  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstance was  treated  by  De  Foe  with  appro- 


priate gravity  in  the  following  publication,  where 
the  author  appears  before  us  in  the  character  of 
an  acute  casuist. 

Although  a  strenuous  dissenter,  he  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  make  proselytes  at  theexpeoie 
of  consistency,  which  he  thought  of  more  conse- 
quence to  character  than  any  advantages  that 
could  be  reaped  by  its  compromise.  In  the  pre- 
sent age  of  religious  laxity,  observes  Mr  WIImxi, 
some  of  his  ideas  will  appear  stiff  and  unoompre- 
mising ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  accurately  mea- 
aured  by  persons  who  are  indifferent  to  forms  of 
worship,  and  overtook  their  civil  rights  in  their 
teal  for  religion.  It  should  be  recollected  that  at 
the  period  when  our  author  wrote,  the  character 
of  dissent  assumed  a  very  different  appearanoe 
to  that  which  it  exhibits  in  our  own  dav.  The 
trading  part  of  the  nation  was  then  composed 
very  much  of  dissenters,  who  were  numerous  in 
corpontions,  and  comprised  in  their  ranks  many 
wealthy  fandlles  of  tne  old  gentry,  and  some 
peers  of  the  realm.  In  order  to  preserve  their 
political  importance  as  a  body,  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  draw  a  marked  line  of  distlnctloo 
between  them  and  their  adversaries,  and  this  was 
furnished  by  the  difierence  in  their  ecclesiastical 
forms,  which  oould  be  stedfastly  maintained  with- 
out the  interruption  of  social  intercourse,  or  in- 
vading the  charities  of  private  life.  But  ooca* 
sional  conformity  threatened  the  disaolutioo  of 
the  body,  or  at  least  the  loss  of  the  most  valua- 
ble members,  by  a  gradual  transition  to  full  con- 
formity, as  was  abundantly  verified  in  the  next 
generation.  The  snares  of  the  worid^  combined 
with  the  power  of  habit,  and  the  temptation  to 
political  aggrandizement,  drew  away  numbers 
from  the  profession  of  their  faith,  leaving  thedis- 
sentera  destitute  of  political  importance,  and  un- 
able any  longer  to  contend  for  their  liberties  with 
any  chance  of  suocess.  Such  was  the  poliUcai 
aspect  of  a  measure  so  strongly  reprobated  by 
De  Foe ;  but  he  argued  it  entirely  upon  religious 
grounds,  which,  however  important,  were  of  little 
avail  in  opposition  to  secular  interests.  The  con- 
troveny  did  not  excite  much  attention  at  this 
time,  but  was  revived  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  De  Foe  republished  his  pamphlet ;  and  it 
continued  to  agitate  both  the  pariiament  and  the 
nation  during  neariy  the  whole  of  the  next  reign. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 


Nt  Lokxh 

I  know  not  that  the  followiag  sheets  will  at  all 
affffct  joar  LordAxp,  tor  I  cannot  say  that  your 
iMdainp  did  oommanicate  with  the  dissenters 
before,  or  does  with  the  charch  now ;  nor  does  it 
oBport  mocb  whether  yoa  did  either.  The  dis* 
Morse  b  not  meant  for  a  satire  on  your  Lord- 
rblp,  nor  upon  any  man  else ;  neither  has  it  any 
double  a^iect,  hat  directly  points  at  the  fact ; 
«h)ch  whether  it  he  a  crime  or  not,  let  their  con 
lacDoes  jodge  who  know  themselves  guilty. 

My  Lord,  the  step  your  Lordship  made  into 
the  chair,  bad  something  in  it  of  surprise,  and 
Toor  management  of  it  has  more.  The  figure 
toar  Lordship  made,  when  you  were  the  man 
vbom  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  was  very 
BupiJiScent ;  and  we  find  that,  rince  that,  your 
l«rdship  does  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain. 

1  bear  %oor  Lordship  testimony  that  I  never 
beard  any'mao  reflect  either  on  your  Lordship*s 
iDonl&  or  management  since  your  being  Lord 
Major,  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Pinner's  Hall ; 
fiiMc  nobody  has  opened  their  mouths  on  your 
I/ydabtp%  behalt^  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  be 
}«ar  Lordship's  adi'ocate  on  one  point.  One 
pnneipal  all^ation  against  your  Lordship  is, 
toat  }oa  forced  the  pious,  conscientious  Mr  M— 
to  the  meetiDg  house,  and  there  enclosed  him 
9olas  voiau,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
Bieaning  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  that  case 
•ade  attd  provided,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  Liberty 
ef  Ceoscienoe.'  &c.,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
tour  Lordship  caused  the  sword  (that  very  indi- 
i^oal  swofd  that  had  the  honour  to  be  carried 
M  (v  before  the  king),  even  the  city  sword  of 
iUte,  to  he  carried  to  a  conventicle  or  meeting 
Uoac  called  Fmoer's  HaH 

My  Lord,  I  own  the  fact  in  your  Lordthip*s 
Whalf;  that  your 'Lordship's  sword  and  sword- 
bearer  was  there ;  and  I  can  find  out  but  two 
cboses  in  which  your  Lordship  can  be  charged 
vith  mistake. 

One  is  in  forcing  that  good  man  against  his 
conscience  ;  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  thing  that 
^nxtlnnan,  I  confess,  never  was  fond  of;  but 
■oce  lis  now  become  every  subject's  right,  it  is 

Lbird  vonr  Lordship  should  refuse  it  Mr  M 
Bat  now,  my  Lord,  I  must  crave  the  freedom 
te  inform  yoar  Lordship  that  Mr  -^-.  and  your 


Lordship  are  exactly  under  the  same  predica* 
mcnts  as  to  liberty ;  for  if  your  Lordship  has, 
against  his  will,  obliged  him  to  go  to  Pinner's 
Hail,  your  Lordship  seems  in  as  large  a  measure 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
cathedral  worship  of  St  Paul's. 

Till  your  Lordship  arrived  at  the  magnitude 
you  now  sit  in,  you  never  suffered  yourself  to  be 
abridged  of  your  liberty ;  and  shall  your  power  be 
great  in  everything,  but  in  the  management  of 
vourself? 

m 

My  Lord,  cither  your  profession  before  was 
bad  or  good ;  if  it  was  bad,  your  Lordship  does 
well  to  alter  it,  and  would  do  better  to  do  so 
wholly ;  if  twos  bad,  why  does  your  Lordship 
alter  it  at  all  ?  But  i  beg  leave  of  your  Lordship 
to  consider  how  'twas  possible  to  be  both  good 
and  bad  too:  that  your  Lordship  should  wor- 
ship God  one  way  in  the  morning,  and  another 
in  the  afternoon.  My  Lord,  your  elevated  sta- 
tion places  you  above  the  fear  of  man,  and  he 
that  is  above  fear  is  above  shame.  If  your 
former  profession  was  good,  your  Lordship  need 
never  be  ashamed  of  it ;  if  'twas  bad,  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  mend  it,  for  no  wise  man  is 
ashamed  of  growing  wiser. 

Human  politics  seldom  agree  with  nice  con« 
sciences,  and  if  I  could  entertain  such  base 
thoughts  as  to  believe  your  Lordship  designs  by 
this  to  gain  parties,  and  make  both  your  friends, 
I  would  think  it  also  needful  to  assure  your 
Lordship  that  by  it  you  will  more  efTectually  lose 
both  parties. 

But  your  Lordship  is  wiser  than  to  need  that 
admonition.  Your  Lordship  never  was  a  trim- 
mer in  your  life,  and  certainly  you  wont  trim  it 
with  your  Maker. 

I  neither  press  your  Lordship  to  go  to  church 
or  meeting ;  but  to  use  the  authority  man  has 
given  you  to  procure  yourself  the  freedom  of 
using  the  judgment  God  has  given  you,  that 

honest  Mr  M may  have  his  hberty,  and  your 

Lordship  your  own. 

We  were  in  hopes,  when  your  Lordship  first  ap- 
peared in  the  choir  at  St  'Paul's,  that  you  were 
effectually  convinced  of  your  former  error  as  a  dis- 
senter, and  that  noble  choir  should  have  been 
graced  at  its  first  opening  with  so  noble  a  convert 
as  your  Lordship ;  but  since  we  find  your  T4>rdship 
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Upleaied  to  practise  such  latitodinariiiii  prin- 
ciples as  to  be  a  ooaformiit  in  the  moming,  and 
a  non-conformist  before  night.  It  puts  us  upon 
considering  what  this  new  sort  of  a  religion, 
that  looks  two  ways  at  once,  means. 

The  following  sheets,  if  your  Lordship  should 
give  yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  them,  will 
directly  point  out  to  your  Lordship  what  is 
meant  by  this  blunt  preface.  In  short,  that  the 
church  or  the  meeting-house  is  the  place  where 
your  Lordship  may  worship;  but  that  both 
church  and  meeting-house  at  the  same  time  is 
preposterous,  derogatory  to  the  character  of  your 
Lordship*s  wisdom,  a  scandal  upon  the  grandeur 
of  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  a 


slight  put  upon  God  himself,  as  if  your  Lordship 
were  very  indifferent  which  wav  you  did  it,  and 
consequently  whether  you  did  it  at  all  or  not. 

Your  Lordship  sits  in  a  chair  of  great  au- 
thority, and  the  respect  due  to  yon  is  great,  and 
your  example  very  significant ;  wherefore  *tjs  tlie 
author's  humble  request  to  your  Lordship  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  whether  the  ex- 
ample your  Lordship  now  sets  us  is  such  as  you 
would  really  advise  anybody  to  follow,  and  if  not, 
I  have  no  more  to  say  to  the  matter,  but  that  I 

*™  Your  Lordship's 

MofI  huaibie  servant, 

Onk,  Two*  Thui,  Foub. 


DISCOURSE  UPON  OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY. 


I" 


Wbbm  I  review  the  pait  times,  and  look  back 
Bpoa  the  Tarioufl  scenes  which  they  present  us, 
u  to  eccUsiMtioal  transactions  within  this  king- 
don,  diero  seems  nothing  more  strange  than  the 
tarns  we  have  had  from  popish  to  regal  supre- 
maey,  frma  the  Romish  religion  to  reformed,  from 
reformed  hack  again  to  Romish,  and  then  to  re- 
iwacd  again,  and  so  on  through  several  de- 
gracf  of  reformation,  and  back  again  from  those 
degrees  to  the  first  steps  of  reformation,  and 
than  forward  arain. 

King  Henry  y ill,  a  prince  of  a  haughty  spirit, 
disdaining  the  insolence  with  which  his  prcde- 
ecflon  were  treated  by  the  popes,  gave  the  first 
iboek  to  the  Roman  power  in  these  kingdoms. 
I  wont  say  he  acted  nrom  any  principles  of  con- 
sacaoe,  whatever  his  ambition  and  interest  led 
him  to  pretend ;  but  that  was  the  gloss,  as  it  is 
in  UMMt  cases  of  public  revolutions.  However  it 
was,  having  satisfied  his  pride  by  subduing  the 
sapfemaey  of  the  pope,  and  establishing  his  own, 
Us  interest  next  guided  him  to  the  suppression 
ef  abbeys  and  monasteries.  The  horrible  vices 
which  were  protected,  as  well  as  practised,  in 
those  oests  of  superstition,  giving  his  pretence  of 
piety  the  large  scope ;  and  1*11  for  once  be  so 
free  with  the  character  of  that  prince,  as  to  sup. 
poos  what  to  me  seems  plain,  that  neither  this 
religion  or  that  were  of  much  moment  in  his 
thfiogfata,  but  his  interest,  as  the  sequel  made 
plain,  by  the  seizure  he  made  of  the  revenues 
of  the  chnrch. 

And  yet  the  iustice  ot*  providence  seems  very 
eoBspicQoitsin  that  point,  that  those  houses  which, 
nnder  the  spedons  pretences  of  religion  and 
dtraorfinary  devotion,  had  amassed  to  them, 
selves  vast  revenues  to  the  impoverishing  many 
fimiiKrs,  and  in  the  meantime  secretly  practised 
most  nnheard-of  wickedness,  should,  under  the 
same  pretence  of  zeal  and  piety,  be  suppressed 
sod  iapoveriahed  by  a  person  who,  merely  to 
terve  hui  own  glory,  triumphed  over  them,  pre- 
tencKog  Jehu-like,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  Lord. 
Some  do  assure  us  that  the  eyes  of  this  prince 
were  reaDy  opened  as  to  the  point  of  religion ; 
sad  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  most 
eftctually  have  established  the  reformation  in 
his  time :  Hut  God,  who  gave  him  that  light,  if 
he  had  it,  however  he  might  accept  his  intention, 
as  he  did  that  of  David's  building  his  house,  yet 


be  reserved  the  glory  of  the  performance  to  his 
son. 

King  Edward  VI,  of  whom  wondrous  things 
are  spoken  in  all  our  English  writers,  and  more 
than  we  need  suppose  should  be  literally  true* 
yet  was,  without  doubt,  a  prince  of  the  strictest 
piety,  not  only  that  ever  reigned,  but^  that  ever 
lived,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Josiah,  whose 
parallel  oar  writers  say  he  was. 

The  reformation  began  in  his  hand ;  not  but 
that  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  received 
in  England  many  years  before  by  the  preaching 
of  John  Wickliff,  William  Tindall,  and  others, 
and  had  many  professors,  and  those  such  who 
gallantly  offered  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
truth. 

But  it  got  but  little  ground,  for  religion  has 
but  few  votaries,  while  all  its  professors  must 
also  be  confessors,  and  while  exile  or  martyrdom 
is  all  the  prospect  of  advantange  to  be  got  by  it. 

None  will  dare  to  be  dissenters  in  times  of 
danger,  but  such  whose  consciences  are  so 
awakened  that  they  dare  not  be  otherwise. 

But  in  the  hands  of  this  young  prince  the  great 
work  was  begun,  and,  in  a  shorter  time  than  could 
be  imagined,  was  finished  and  established,  the 
Romanists  fled  or  conformed ;  for  we  find  but 
very  few  had  an  inclination  to  martyrdom,  if  it 
hod  been  put  upon  them.  Some,  indeed,  to 
show  the  nature  of  their  religion,  pleaded  for 
Baal,  and  rebelled,  stirring  up  the  ignorant 
people  to  murder  their  Gideon  for  throwing  down 
the  altars  of  Baal ;  but,  like  the  Ephraimitei  of 
old,  their  shiboleth  was  their  undoing. 

God,  who  thought  fit  to  discover  the  levity  of 
those  who  had  only  conformed,  and  not  reformed, 
who,  ta  ezemplum  regis,  took  up  this  as  they  would 
have  done  any  religion,  and  also  for  the  trial  and 
glory  of  his  church,  suffered  all  this  great  fabric, 
however  of  bis  own  working,  to  be  overthrown 
at  the  death  of  this  good  king,  and  a  deluge  of 
cruelty  and  popery  overwhelmed  the  people  in 
the  reign  of  the  queen,  his  sister. 

But  popery  found  more  dissenters  than  the 
reformation  had  done ;  and  the  impression  reli- 
gion had  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
sincerely  embraced  it,  was  not  so  easily  defaced 
as  the  pretended  reformation  of  others;  for  the 
glosses  men  had  put  on  their  actions,  only  as  a 
cover  from  common  observation,  was  soon  dis- 


eoveredv  when  tlw  nfety  of  owning  their  own 
priociples  rendered  thoee  ontsides  no  longer 
needful ;  bnt  where  the  true  religion  had  got  loot, 
ing  in  the  mind,  it  was  ftfll  the  fame,  whatever' 
alterations  of  times  might  make  it  dangerouf, 
and  yet  all  people  did  not  bom ;  bat  some  being 
prosecuted  in  one  city,  fled  to  another,  and  Ger- 
many especially  wii»  a  sanctnary  for  the  dis- 
tressed English  Protestants,  that  country  having 
been  befbre»band  with  ns  in  the  reformation- 
It  was  here  that  our  exiled  clergy,  having  con- 
versed with  the  learned  reformers  abroad,  and 
particularly  with  John  Calvin,  found,  that  though 
they  were  relbrmed  indeed  from  the  gross  errors 
of  popery  and  superstition,  there  was  yet  several 
things  nhich  might  be  further  and  further  re- 
formed ;  and  being  willing  to  arrive  to  the  great- 
est perfection  they  were  capable  of  in  religion, 
(that  as  near  as  possible  they  might  pursue  the 
great  example  of  Christ  Jesus,  whose  name  they 
professed,  and  for  whom  they  could  most  glori- 
oui>ly  die)  they  corrected  in  themselves  those 
things  which  they  saw  needftil,  and  by  letters  to 
their  brethren  in  England  communicated  their 
opintoni,  with  their  reasons,  exhorting  them  to 
go  on  unto  perfection  m  they  had  begun. 

Some  of  the  most  sealous  for  |Nety  and  holi* 
ness  of  life  rejected  this  motion ;  and  others,  as 
zealous  and  pious,  closed  with  it ;  and  the  dis- 
potes  were  carried  so  fiir  sometimes  as  to  invade 
the  charity  of  one  another^  an  hnmble  ackoow. 
ledgment  of  which  yon  have  in  a  most  Christian 
reconciling  letter  from  Bishop  Ridley  to  Bishop 
Hooper,  two  of  the  most  glorious  triumphant 
martyrs  that  ever  confessed  the  troth  of  Christ 
at  the  stake. 

For  the  present  the  fire  of  the  persecution  (as 
the  greater  light  obscures  the  less)  extlngnished 
that  of  ditsention.  But  when  Queen  Blixabeth 
rescuM  the  Protestant  religioo,  and  the  church 
enjoyed  its  peace  again,  the  debate  revived.  But 
the  first  establishment  of  King  Edward  obtained 
so  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  further  reform- 
ation was  rejected.  The  other  party  being  not 
at  all  convinced,  thongh  overruled,  submitted 
their  persons  to  the  laws,  bnt  not  their  opinion ; ' 
affirming,  **  That  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tion  to  endeavour  to  serve  (Sod  with  the  great- 
est purity  of  worship  as  was  possible ;  and  that 
this  was  the  purest  worship  which  came  nearest 
to  the  divine  mstitution,  whidi  they  believed  the 
established  liturgy  did  not,  and  therefore  in  con- 
science they  must  be  dissenters.** 

It  most  be  owned  that  the  original  authors  of 
these  disputes  were  learned,  devout,  and  singu- 
larly pious ;  strict  in  conversation  to  excess,  if 
that  be  possible,  and  from  thence,  in  a  sort  of 
happy  derision,  were  called  Puritans ;  of  whom  I 
shall  say  nothing,  but  leave  for  a  record  the  last 
speech  of  a  fiimous  foreigner,  who  had  seen  the 
way  of  living  among  those  dissenters,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  words  of  Balaam,  '*  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be 
like  his,'*  cried  out,  **  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Pnri- 
tanis  Anglicanis.** 

I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  observe  the  differ- 
ence between  these  primitive  dissenters  and  our 
present,  which  is  too  pUin ;  nor  to  dispute  the 
substance  of  the  point  in  debate  between  them 
and  the  establislied  national  church. 


I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  reasons  for  the 
presentdiueiiters*  separation  from  the  established 
church,  are  said  to  be  exactly  the  same  they  were 
then ;  and  the  present  dissenters  are  the  tucces- 
sors  of  tho^  first,  as  the  present  conformists  are 
the  successors  of  the  first  refi)rmers  under  King 
Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  it  fares  with  the 
church  of  England,  and  with  the  dissenters  both, 
as  it  has  always  fared  with  Christ's  church  in  the 
whole  worid ;  that  while  suppressed  and  perse* 
cutrd  their  professors  were  few,  and  their  pro. 
fession  more  severe ;  but  when  a  religion  comes  to 
be  the  mode  of  the  country,  so  many  painted 
hypocrites  get  into  the  church,  who  arc  not  by 
their  faces  to  be  distiogui<hed,  that  guile  is  not 
to  be  seen  till  it  arrive  to  apostacy.  The  whole 
ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  first  century  of 
I  lie  christian  church,  is  full  of  instances  to  con- 
firm this, — that  the  prosperity  oi  the  church  o. 
Christ  has  been  more  fiital  to  it  than  all  the  per« 
sectttions  of  its  enemlea 

1  am  now  broo^^ht  down  to  the  present  time 
when  the  dissenting  protestant  is  sheltered  by 
the  laws,  and  protected  from  the  violence  wtuch 
he  suffered  in  the  late  reigns,  under  the  arbitrary 
commands  of  such  state  ministers,  who  strove  to 
dash  the  whole  Protestant  interest  to  pieces  by 
its  own  weight ;  and  nothing  is  more  apparent  to 
those  who  are  anything  acquainted  with  the  bte 
management  of  affairs  in  this  land,  than  that  the 
court  used  both  parties  alternately,  as  policy  and 
occasion  directed,  to  suppress  and  destroy  one 
another ;  that  the  whole  house,  which  beini;  so 
divided,  could  not  stand,  might  at  last  fall  of 
itself 

But  our  eyes  are  at  last  opened ;  the  name  of 
Protestant  is  now  the  common  title  of  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  the  church  of  England  extends  her  pro- 
tection to  the  tender  consciences  of  her  weaker 
brethren,  knowing  that  all  may  be  Christians, 
though  not  alike  informed ;  and  the  dissenter 
extends  his  charity  to  the  church  of  Engknd. 
believing  that  in  his  due  time  God  shall  reveal 
even  thb  unto  them.  If  this  is  not,  I  wish  this 
were  the  temper  of  both  parties,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  already  the  temper  of  some  of  each  side, 
which  few  are  of  the  wisest,  most  pious,  and 
most  judicious. 

But  while  frailty  and  infirmity  are  essential  to 
humanity,  and  pride  and  hypocrisy  are  the  two 
regnant  vices  of  the  church,  this  good  spirit  can- 
not be  universal,  and  we  do  not  expect  it. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  truth  which  all  men  owe 
to  the  principles  they  profess,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  men  pay  it ;  a  Turk  b  a  Turk  zea> 
lonsly  and  entirely ;  an  idolater  is  an  idolater, 
and  will  serve  the  Devil  to  a  tittle.  None  but 
Protestants  halt  between  God  and  Baal ;  Chris- 
tians  of  an  amphibious  nature,  who  have  sach 
preposterous  consciences  as  can  believe  one  way 
of  worship  to  be  right,  and  yet  serve  Gotl  an- 
other way  themselves.  This  is  a  stronge  titing 
in  Israel !  All  the  histories  of  religion  in  the 
world  do  not  show  such  a  case ;  'tis  like  a  ship 
with  her  sails  hauled  some  back  and  sonic  full ; 
'tis  like  a  workman  that  builds  with  ono  li;in<i 
and  pulls  down  with  the  other;  'tis  like  a 
fisherman  who  catches  fish  with  one  hand,  and 
throws  them  into  the  sea  with  the  other;  'tis 
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like  eveiTthing  which  signilSeB  nothiog.  *  To  tay 
a  duuB  Gsa  be  of  two  religions  is  a  contradiction, 
Dolen  there  be  two  Gods  to  worship,  or  he  lias 
tvo  sools  to  save. 

Religion  is  the  sacred  professioa  of  the  name 
of  God ;  serving  him,  believing  in  him,  cxpect- 
m^  from  him ;  and  like  the  God  it  refers  to,  *tis 
in  one  and  the  same  object,  one  and  the  same 
thin;  perfectly  indivisible  and  inseparable »  ^here 
is  in  it  oo  neater  gender,  no  ambiguous  articles ; 
God  or  Baal ;  mediums  are  impOMible. 

At  to  the  difierent  modes  and  ways,  which  are 
tb«  crcamstanttals  of  this  sacred  thing  i  call  re- 
iigioo,  1  won't  say  but  that  as  ships  take  difier- 
eot  coanes  at  sea,  yet  to  the  best  of  their  skill 
ker^iBg  to  the  direct  rules  of  navigating  by  the 
con^Mss,  they  may  arrive  at  the  same  port ;  so 
Chnstians  taking  different  methods  in  the  serving 
of  this  God,  yet  going  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ments by  the  direct  rules  of  the  scripture,  may 
arrive  at  the  same  heaven ;  but  this  is  nothiog  at 
ail  to  the  case ;  for  no  ship  would  arrive  at  any 
port  that  suled  two  ways  together,  if  that  were 
pouible :  nor  no  man  can  serve  one  God,  and  at 
tbe  lame  time  hold  two  opinions.  There  is  hot 
ooe  belt,  and  he  thnt  gives  God  two  bests,  gives 
biiii  Uic  best  and  the  worst,  and  one  spoils  the 
other,  till  both  sire  good  for  nothing. 

1  have  said  already  that  both  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  dissenter  suffer  in  their  repu- 
tatioB  Ibr  the  mixed  multitudes  of  their  members^ 
which  is  occasioned  by  their  present  prosperity. 
If  a  third  party  were  to  tyrannize  over  them  hot  h, 
ve  ihonld  see  then  who  were  professors,  and  who 
were  confessors;  but  now  it  cannot  be.  Where* 
ibre  I  think  it  were  well  to  put  both  sides  in 
Bind  of  one  thing,  which  they  are  bound  mu- 
tually to  observe ;  and  that  is,  that  the  personal 
niicarriages  of  any  particular  person  or  member 
is  Dot  reaOy  any  reflection  upon  the  religion  they 
profess,  nor  ought  not  to  be  so  account^,  unless 
It  be  where  such  miscarriages  are  the  direct  dic- 
tites  of  the  doctrines  they  teach ;  and  thus  I 
would  be  understood  in  the  present  case.  Where- 
fore 1  shall  give  my  essay  as  to  what  1  understand 
a  real  disaeothig  Protestant  Is  or  ought  to  be. 

Ht  who  disMnts  from  an  established  church 
en  any  account,  but  from  a  real  principle  of  con- 
Kieoce,  is  a  politic,  not  a  religious  dissenter.  To 
aplain  myself;  he  who  dissents  from  any  other 
maoas  but  such  as  these,  that  he  Rrmly  believes 
the  sakl  established  church  is  not  of  the  purest 
isttitatioo,  but  that  he  can  really  serve  God 
iBore  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  that,  accordinj^ly, 
til  bis  duty  to  do  it  so,  and  no  otherwise.  Nay, 
he  that  cannot  die,  or  at  least  desire  to  do  so, 
rather  than  conform,  ought  to  conform.  Schism 
frna  the  church  of  Christ  is  doubtless  a  great  sin, 
aad  if  I  can  avoid  it,  I  ought  to  avoid  it ;  but  if 
not,  the  cause  of  that  sin  carries  the  guilt  with  it. 

t  But  if  I  shall  thus  dissent,  and  yet  at  the  same 
tkae  eonferm,  by  conforming  1  deny  my  dissent 
betiy  lawftil,  or  by  my  dissenting  I  damn  my 
coafaraiog  as  sinfuL 

Notlung  can  be  lawful  and  unlawful  at  the 
saaaetime ;  if  it  he  not  lawful  for  me  to  dissent,  { 


*  TUs  does  soC,  however,  anue  that  the  diasenten  aad 
^  dnnteBCB  ftofiBia  two  leligiooa,  m  some  have  pn- 


t  TUi  aDoiir  aatweicn  nercr  yet  attempted  to  diiprove. 


ought  to  conform,  but  if  it  be  unlawful  for  me  to 
codbrm,  1  must  dissent ;  several  opinions  may  at 
the  same  time  consist  in  a  country,  in  a  city,  in 
^  family ;  but  not  in  one  entire  person ;  that  is 
impossible. 

To  come  to  the  point ;  there  are  dissenters 
who  are  separated  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  joined  in  communion  with  dissenting  churches 
or  congregations.  They  have  appeared  zealous, 
conscientious,  and  constant ;  have  borne  the  re* 
proAches  and  inconveniences  of  their  party ;  nav» 
suffered  persecution  and  loss  of  estates  and  li- 
berty for  the  cause.  And  who  could  have  so 
little  charity  as  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
profesrion  ?  And  yet  these  persecuted,  suffering 
dissenters,  to  make  themselves  room  in  the  public 
advancements,  and  glittering  gaudy  honours  of 
the  age,  shall  conform  to  that  which  they  refused 
under  all  those  disadvantages  to  do  before.  And 
which  is  worse  than  all  this;  hear,  oh  heavens  1 
as  soon  as  the  present  honour  is  attained,  the 
present  advantage  made,  they  return  to  the  for- 
mer circumstances  again,  and  are  freely  received, 
a  double  crime,  as  having  done  no  evil. 

I  know  not,  1  profess,  what  these  persons  can 
say  for  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend 
to  answer  their  objections ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
answer  which  some  people  give  for  them,  vis., 
that  this  is  no  conformity  in  point  of  religion, 
but  done  as  a  civil  action,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  have  made  it  a  necessaiy 
characteristic  quality  for  admittance  into  public 
employments,  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to 
accept  in  order  to  serve  their  country,  which 
they  doubly  perform  by  executing  those  offlces 
to  tlie  public  interest,  and  by  excluding  those 
who  would  otherwise  get  into  those  places,  and 
betray  their  country  and  their  liberties. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  considerable  excuse 
made  for  this  fast  and  loose  game  of  religion  but 
this,  and  this  1  desire  to  consider  a  litle  parti- 
cularly. 

1.  That  this  is  no  conformity  in  point  of  re- 
ligion, but  done  as  a  civil  action.  How  this  can 
be  possible  remains  to  be  determined.  It  is  true 
the  morality  of  an  action  consists  in  ita  end ;  but 
f  cannot  conceive  that  an  action,  purely  and 
simply  religious,  such  as  the  solemn  ordinances 
of  God*8  worship,  can  be  made  civil  actions  by 
any  end,  design,  will,  or  intention  of  man  what- 
soever. It  is  true  an  oath,  which  is  c^ling  God 
to  witness,  is  an  action  both  civil  and  rel^ious, 
but  stilt  that  was  appointed  and  instituted  to  that 
end  as  is  expresslv  noted,  Hebrewt. 

Naaman's  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  to 
which  the  prophet  answered,  **Go  in  peace," 
which  is  imderstood  as  a  permission,  is  a  thing 
still  different ;  for  Naaman  only  bowed  for  the 
conveniency  or  state  of  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  puUicly  disowning  the  worship,  as  inter- 
preters are  of  opinion ;  besides,  bowing  the  head, 
though  it  may  be  a  customary  act  of  worship  at 
that  place,  yet  is  no  act  confined  to  worship 
only,  and  fai^tntad  and  directed  so  by  the  God 
who  is  worshipped,  but  is  an  act  used  in  com* 
mon  salutations.  Thus  we  kneel  to  God  and  to 
the  king ;  but  sacraments  ore  things  appropriated 
by  the  divine  institution  of  God  himself;  as 
I  things  which  have  no  otiier  signification  or  import 
I  but  what  is  divine.     Had  Naaman  desired  to  be 


etamed  m  offeriag  aaerifioef  to  the  idol  Rimmon,  < 
the  pit^ibet  would  hardly  have  bid  him  go  lo 
peaee.    Some  actions  are  not  civil  or  religiooa, 
as  they  are  civflly  or  religioasly  performed,  but 
as  they  are  civfl  or  religious  in  themselves ;  for^ 
some  reUgfons  actions  are  so  entirely  such,  that 
they  cannot,  without  a  horrid  invasion  of  the ' 
sovereignty  of  the  institutor,  be  appropriated  to- 
any  other  use ;  and  such  are  in  especial  manner  • 
the  two  sacraments  instituted  bj  Christ :  snch 
was,  before  Christ,  the  sacrifices  by  fire ;  and  the 
judgments  of  God   on  Nadab  and  Abihu,  for 
attempting  to  offer  sacrifice  with  strange  fire, 
stands  as  a  terrible  instance  of  what  we  ought  to 
thmk  is  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter. 

Further,  speaking  directly  of  the  sacraments,  • 
are  they  not  the  same  thing,  though  differently ,  | 
administered,  in  the  establiuied  church,  or  hi  a  i 
dissenting  church  ?  and  how  can  you  tsike  it  as 
a  civil  act  in  one  place,  and  a  rel^;ious  act  In 
another?    This  is*  playing  bopeep  with  God  , 
Almighty,  and  no  man  can  tell  of  them  when 
they  are  about  a  civil  action,  and  when  about  a  ' 
religious.     But  to  answer  this  pretence  at  once,  , 
sacraments  as  sacraments  are  religious  acts,  and 
can  be  no  other.     If  yon  do  not  take  it  as  a 
sacrament,  the  case  differs ;  but  how  can  you  say ' 
you  do  not  take  it  as  a  sacrament  ?    An  oath  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  imposer,  and  a 
sacrament,  which  is  a  ceoognition  of  the  roost 
sacred  of  oaths,  must  be  also  taken  in  the  sense 
of  the  imposer.     If  the  person  administering  de- 
clared, at  the  administration,  he  did  not  give  it 
as  a  sacrament,  but  only  gave  you  a  bit  of  bread 
and  a  draught  of  wine  as  a  friend,  or  the  like, ' 
this  were  something ;  but  can  a  minister  deliver 
the  bread  to  yon,  and  say,  the  body  of  our  Lord 
Jecus  Christ  &c ;  and  you,  kneeling  with  reve- 
rence, take  it  as  such,  and  repeat  the  responses  at 
the    communion,  and  say  Amem  to  the  prayer, 
and  say  it  is  a  civil  action  ?    This  is  such  ban- 
tering with  religion,  as  no  modest  Christian  can 
think  of  without  horror. 

2.  Another  part  of  the  apology  is,  that  without 
it  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  public  places  of 
trust ;  and  if  they  were  not  admitted,  such  will , 
get  m  as  will  betray  their  country  and  liberties, ' 
and  they  do  it  purely  to  secure  their  country, ! 
which  they  thbk  their  duty. 

These  are  patriots,  indeed,  that  will  damn! 
their  souls  to  save  their  country ;  a  sort  of  a ' 
public  spMt  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  worid,  and  t 
indeed  a  nonentity  in  itself,  for  it  is  a  mistake.  < 
The  gentlemen  who  make  this  answer  pot  the  { 
case  wrong.  For  I  would  desire  such  to  answer  i 
a  few  questions.  j 

If  the  service  of  their  country  be  so  dear  to 
them,  pray  why  shoukl  they  not  choose  to  ex- 
pose their  bodies  and  estates  for  that  service, 
rather  than  their  sonis  ? 

The  penalty  of  the  Uw  in  accepting  the  public 
employmenU  is  wholly  pecuniary ;  the  difference 
lies  here, — ^they  choose  the  trespassiog  on  their 
consciences,  before  the  hazard  of  their  estates, 
as  the  least  evil ;  f  for  it  is  plain,  any  man  who 

•  This  if  VMnt  of  taking  the  Mcrmiiicnt,at  ft  dTlIaetioB, 
sad  not  of  taUag  it  u  a  taenment,  aa  Mr  How  and  olhen 
ttUtookIt 

t  This  tb«7  narer  ansivvred  yet,  when  they  talk  of  use- 
ftihMM  at  the  pretence  of  conformity. 


win  suffer  the  penalty,  or  run  the  riik  of  it, 
which  is  all  one,  may  ezcnse  the  conformity ;  for 
the  law  does  not  say  yon  shall  so  and  so  oonfonn, 
but  if  you  do  not  conform,  you  shall  incur  such 
and  such  penalties ;  any  man  that  will  ioeur  the 
penalty  may  commit  tne  trespass:  80  that  sll 
this  compUanoe  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  placet, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  serve  thefar  country,  but 
to  save  the  five  hundred  pounds  and  other  peml- 
tiesofthat  act. 

2l  Why,  if  we  believe  the  power  of  God  to  be 
omm'potent,  should  we  imagjtne  that  he  is  not 
able  to  protect  our  country  and  liberties,  without 
our  perpetrating  so  wicked  an  act  to  secure 
them,  as  doing  evO  that  good  may  oome,  which 
is  expressly  forbidden  ? 

But  we  are  told  again  this  is  in  Itself  no  rinliil 
act,  and  therefore  it  is  not  doing  evQ.  Thii  ii 
tacitly  answered  before ;  though  it  Is  not  a  sinAd 
act  in  itself^  yet  it  is  either  a  sinfol  act  In  a  dis- 
senter, or  else  his  dissenting  before  was  a  sinful 
act  For  if  he  is  satisfied  he  does  well  in  coo* 
forming  now,  wby  did  he  not  before  ?  There  is 
but  one  answer  for  that,  which  is,  he  is  other- 
wise convinced ;  to  which  I  reply,  if  that  were 
true,  he  would  then,  as  a  convert,  continue  in 
this  new  communion ;  but  it  is  evident  the  isae 
persons  return  immediately  to  the  fbrmer  pro- 
fession as  dissenters,  and  they  can  have  no  such 
excuse,  unless  It  be  that  they  were  convinced 
and  reconvinced,  and  then  convinced  again. 

Some  have  the  folly  to  aigue  against  the  law 
itself,  as  a  most  notorious  imposition  upon  the 
consciences  of  men,  by  making  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  Christ  a  drudge  to  secular  interest, 
and  a  cause  of  men'a  sins,  by  leading  them  into 
temptation.*  I  ooukl  say  enough  to  vindicate 
that  part,  tnoogh  I  am  no  more  reoondled  to 
that  law  than  other  pien,  but  it  is  remote  to  our 
ar^ment ;  It  is  an  act  of  parilament,  and  what 
is  so  b  of  every  man*s  own  douig,  and  therefore 
it  is  just  every  one  should  comply  with  the  terms, 
or  suffer  the  penalty ;  but  here  is  no  pmalty,  if 
no  crime;  if  no  preferments  are  sought,  no 
honours  accepted,  there  is  no  crime ;  if  self-de- 
nial was  as  practicable  as  self-advancement,  here 
is  00  need  of  the  crime.  So  that  they  who  do 
this  seek  the  crime,  that  is  the  first  sin ;  tbea 
mortgage  their  consciences  to  avoid  the  penally, 
and  so  add  one  sin  to  another.  Bat  we  are  told 
by  some  it  is  not  against  their  coosdences,  they 
hope  both  parties  are  good  christians,  there  are 
differences  between  them  which  they  do  not  an- 
derstand  nor  meddle  with,  and  their  consciences 
are  very  well  satisfied  to  communicate  with 
cither. 

I  would  ask  such,  if  their  consciences  would 
serve  to  communicate  with  the  church,  wby  did 
they  separate?  For  communicating  with  the 
dissenter  is  not  an  occasional  or  cittual  thing, 
but  an  open  declared  breaking  off  from  the 
church  established.  Now  no  man  can  be  said  to 
separate  from,  and  join  to  a  thing  at  the  sane 
time ;  if  your  conscience  is  satisfied  in  joining,  it 
cannot  be  satisfied  in  separating,  unless  you  can 
suppose  your  conscience  to  be'  satisfied  and  dis> 

*  The  author  of  this  has  openly  exploded  that  law  vidi 
the  oecaaioo  and  manner  of  making  it.  Vide  *  Peaee  wiik- 
ont  Unton,'  by  way  of  answer  to  Hr  Hnmplaey  Mack- 

worth. 
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■ctfcd  btth  tog<etber.  If  you  have  a  con* 
ntweoT  any  religioB  aft  all,  it  mtiat  be  of  lome 
rd%ioa  or  other;  if  of  tliia,  H  canoot  be  of  that  t 
if  of  that,  it  eaoDot  be  of  tbis}  to  cooint  and 
approve  are  differeDt  aeta»  and  oao  never  be 
fztd  BpOQ  the  nne  object  at  the  lame  tine ;  aa 
fcr  a  Biaa,  passively  religious,  that  can  oomma* 
saeaie  anywhero,  that  man  may*  from  the  same 
pnadple,  and  with  hr  less  gnilt,  communicate 
Dovhere ;  for  such  a  man,  in  downright  English, 
hn  prostituted  the  little  religion  he  had,  if  ever  he 
had  any,  to  bis  interest,  and  may  be  Turk,  Jew, 
Pqiiit,  m  anything. 

The  latter  part  of  the  charge  leads  me  to  con- 
dder  another  pointy— which  relates  to  the  assem- 
Mie>  of  the  disaenters,  who  admit,  and  by  conse- 
(jnence  approve^  tiiia  way  of  proceeding.  I  do 
Dot  prstMid  to  examine  by  what  methods  such 
partiCQlar  churches  do  proceed ;  and  I  would  be 
as  tender  as  possible  in  making  reflections.  ^  1 
wish  tbey  would  be  as  charitable  in  censuring 
wM  repvooL 

I  do  think,  with  submission,  it  is  impossible  to 
pieve  that  nay  person,  whose  case  the  foregoing 
psngrapb  reaches,  can  be  received  again  into 
cknth-comaionion,  in  a  dissenting  assembly, 
epon  any  other  terms  than  as  a  penitent.  1  have 
keard  of  eoBe  who  have  been  said  to  have  leave 
from  their  ministers  for  this  matter ;  •  if  so,  ttiey 
hate  assumed  some  dispensing  authority,  which 
Ibdieve  does  not  appertain  to  the  ministerial 
faaction,  nor  is  contained  in  the  mission  of  our 
SsvKNir.  But  I  do  not  affirm  that  any  such 
tkJBg  has  been  really  allowed. 

As  to  the  relation  of  ehurches,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  one  to  another,  as  the  dissenters 
BOW  established  them,  I  am  sure  the  allowance 
flf  sny  member  In  a  promiseuoos  communion 
vitk  the  church  of  En^and,  and  the  dissenters 
at  the  same  time,  is  not  pretended  to  be  allowed, 
aor  is  it  eocisistent  with  itself.  It  is  preposte. 
rous  and  eccentric,  and  is  destructive  of  the  very 
fcnndation  of  the  dissenters*  principles,  as  is 
already  noted,  ooooeming  schisms  in  the  church. 
h  tkfts  cose  charity  can  heal  nothing,  nor  help 
RoMng ;  it  ia  of  absolute  necessity  that  one  man 
be  bat  of  one  ride  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Either  the  eooformtst  will  mar  the  dissenter,  or 
the  dissenter  will  mar  the  conformist.  For  if  I 
diall  be  admitted  into  the  comrouidon  of  the 
disBeater  and  of  the  church  together,  then  the 
rihsimm  must  have  some  other  reason  for  being 
a  dissenter  than  purity  of  worship. 

Methmks  men  should  seem  what  they  are ;  if 
a  nan  dissent  from  the  church,  let  him  do  so ; 
a^  his  principle  being  well  grounded  for  such 
dJsMBt,  let  him  hold  it ;  if  not  well  grounded,  let 
him  leave  it ;  if  he  cannot  suffer  one  way,  let  him 
saier  another;  and  why  should  we  not  be  as 
honest  to  God  as  to  our  country  ? 

The  motives  to  serve  our  country  are  strong, 
bat  there  are  ways  to  do  it  without  such  avio- 
lation  of  all  our  principles  and  profession ;  if  not, 
trust  God*8  providence  with  the  issue,  who  never 
wants  agents  to  preserve  and  deliver  hia  people 

when  his  time  is  at  hand;  and  ion  can  have 

small  hope  to  expect  that  the  office  and  trust 

•  This  is  to  be  proved. 


you  shall  execute  shall  receive  any  assistance 
from  his  providencOi  when  the  first  step  into  it 
is  made  by  offering  the  greatest  affront  to  his 
honour,  and  committing  the  vilest  act  of  perfidy 
in  the  worid. 

But  if  tlto  gay  prospect  of  a  great  place  *» 
tempt  any  person  beyond  the  power  that  God's 
grace  is  pleased  to  assist  them  with,  in  that  way 
Mt  him  abide,  and  not  be  re-admitted,  because 
of  his  gold  ring  and  fine  apparel,  without  a 
penitent  acknowledgment  The  dissenters  in 
England  can  never  pretend  to  be  dissenters  upon 
the  mere  principle  of  purity  of  worship,  as  I  have 
related  in  the  beginning  of  thib  discourse,  if  such 
shall  be  received  as  blameless  into  their  com- 
munion, who  have  deserted  them  upon  the  occa- 
sion  of  preferment,  and  have  made  the  sacred 
institutions  of  Christ  Jesus  become  pimps  to 
their  secukir  interest,  and  then  wipe  their  mouths, 
and  sit  down  in  the  church,  ana  say  they  have 
done  no  evil 

It  is  also  an  Intolerable  affront  to  the  church 
of  England,  reflecting  upon  its  doctrine  as  well 
as  practice,  to  make  use  of  the  church  for  a 
cover  to  fence  them  against  the  laws,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  disown  its  communion 
as  a  thing  not  fit  to  be  continued  in. 

And  yet  the  church  of  England  is  in  the  right 
to  receive  such  of  the  dissenters  as  shall  come  to 
them  without  the  ceremony  of  recognition,  be- 
cause it  is  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  a  national 
diurch,  which  they  profess  to  be.  But  dissenters 
are  bound  to  justify  their  separation  from  them, 
or  else  theif  Whole  constitution  falls  to  the  ground. 
Now,  how  a  separation  and  a  conformity  are  con- 
sistent, is  to  me  an  inexplicable  riddle. 

I  question  not  here  the  lawfulness  of  the  dis- 
senter's separation ;  it  is  not  the  business  of  this 
discourse  to  define  it,  and  I  am  as  careful  as  I 
can  in  making  reflections  upon  either ;  but  I  am 
bold  to  afifirm  that  no  dissenting  church  can  with 
lawful  cause  separate  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, establish  private  churches  or  commuoionn, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  members  to  con» 
form  to  the  established  church  too.  This  is 
incongruous,  and  one  must  destroy  the  other. 
From  whence  I  think  it  becomes  the  diuenters, 
if  they  would  maintain  the  doctrine  they  teach, 
if  they  would  have  us  believe  they  dissent  purely 
on  the  honest  principles  of  conscience  and  purity 
of  worship,  with  such  a  one,  no,  not  to  eat  And  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  offender  be  a  lord  mayor, 
or  any  greater  person ;  unless  he  would  be  lord 
mayor  without  a  breach  of  the  sacred  relation  he 
had  entered  into,  he  should  be  dealt  with  in  that 
case  aa  the  meanest  member  of  such  a  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  called  upon  to 
be  a  magistrate,  and  has  courage  enough  to  fol- 
low the  impartial  dictates  of  his  conscience,  a 
query  lies  b^re  him,  what  shall  he  do  ? 


*  By  this  it  appesxt  the  ofajjeelor  means  chieily  those 
who  eonfonn  meraiy  tw  places  and  prefenneDts,  ana  there- 
fore those  who  thrust  him  upon  the  argument  of  occasional 
eonfivmity  of  the  dissenten,  as  such  seemed  only  thereby 
to  erade  Uie  force  of  the  preeent  debate,  which  was  aimed 
wholly  at  such  as  conformed  purely  as  a  qualification ; 
and  the  title  proves  his  design,  in  which  it  Is  expressly 
called, '  An  inquiry  into  the  occasional  conformity  of  dis* 
senten  in  case  of  prefierment.' 


The  ease  ii  pbun ;  cither  refoie  the  boDoor  or 
mo  the  rifk.  The  fint  iodeed  u  the  plainest 
mod  easiest  way,  and  the  grouod  of  it  is  good, 
for  be  whose  oooscieoee  dicutes  to  him  that  the 
terms  are  siofol,  may  refuse  the  call,  for  prefer- 
ments and  hoooors'are  a  bait  that  some  have 
relbsed  oo  mere  points  of  speculative  philosophy, 
and  it  is  hard  that  Chriitlanity  shoald  not  carry 
a  man  as  far.  Well,  bat  perhaps  a  man  has  a 
mind  to  be  a  sheriff  or  a  lord  mayor,  and  is  a 
diuenter ;  or  perhaps  he  really  thinks  it  is  his 
indispensable  duty  to  serve  his  country,  if  he  is 
called  to  tliai  or  the  Uke  office,  or  perhaps  he 
thinks  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  his  iamfly  to  advance 
his  children  and  tlie  like,  and  be  Is  a  professed 
dissenter.*  What  shall  he  do ?  Let  him  boldly 
run  the  risk,  or  openly  and  honestly  conform  to 
the  church,  and  neither  be  ashamed  of  his  honour 
nor  of  his  jprofiBSsioo ;  such  a  vluu  all  men  will 
value,  and  God  will  own.  He  Leed  not  fear  car- 
rying tlie  sword  to  a  oonventice,  cnr  bringing  the 
conventicle  to  his  own  house ;  but  to  nuke  the 
matter  a  game,  to  dodge  religions,  and  go  in  the 
morning  to  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
meeting,  to  communicate  in  private  with  the 
Church  of  England  to  save  a  penalty,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  dissenters  and  communicate  again 
there ;  this  Is  such  a  retrograde  devotion,  tluu  I 
can  see  no  colour  of  pretence  for  in  all  the  sacred 
book. 


I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  some  who  are  mi- 
nisters of  diisi  nting  cfanrdics,  do  or  did  at  the 
same  time  ooouonnicate  with  the  Church  of 
EnglaDd.-t>  I  do  not  dispute  bow  far  a  minitter 
may  conform  as  a  layman,  thoogh  he  cannot  as  a 
clergyman ;  but  bow  any  dissenting  mintster  can 
conform  as  a  layman,  and  at  the  same  time  exe- 
cute a  pastoral  cfaaige  over  a  congregation  whom 
he  teaches  to  separate  from  the  church  in  a  lay 
communion,  I  cannot  imagine. 

It  is,  as  I  have  already  noted,  conformity 
or  nonconformity  at  the  same  time,  in  one  and 
the  same  person,  that  is  the  poiot;  and  doing 
this  for  a  secular  eod,\  to  save  a  penalty,  and 
privately,  and  then,  as  being  ashamed  of  it,  to  go 
back  and  sit  down  as  not  having  done  it  at  all,  and 
a  church  society  admitting  tliis  without  taking 
notice  of  it ;  these  are  the  contradictions  I  must 
insist  upon,  and  rather  wish  than  expect  to  see 
rectified. 


•  This  all  akng  prows  Oat  the  ftnl  dedbn  of  this  dis- 
pnte  WM  bent  at  cuafonaity  only  m  a  qnaHftratimi,  vhich 
cause  they  hare  all  since  giren  npw 

I  Dr  Bates,  Mr  Vink,  and  seretal  oUms  always  did  n. 


t  Here  .the  aothoi's  design  is  plainly  wnweswit.  and  it 
cannot  be  jost  in  oar  answerer  not  to  obaerreiL  (TbepiT- 
ceding  tbot  notes  an  taken  firom  the  Aothoc's  CoUecthne 
Edition  ofhis  Wiiti]«s,  toL  L] 


KoT^'^Ia  ■  new  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  published  in 
1701,  t^on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Thomas  Abncy,  then  lord 
mayor  and  a  dissenter,  renewing^the  practice  of  octtsional 
confonnity,  the  fonner  metmDB  was  omitted,  and  a  new 
one,  to  Mr  How,  Insertea  in  its  place.  The  reason  of  our 
author's  addressing  his  tract  to  this  gentleman  was  that  Mr 
How,  beine  minister  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  congregation, 
appeared  the  most  fitting  person  either  to  vindicat*;  the 
praetioe  or  to  declare  against  it.  The  pre&ee  to  Mr  How 
tt  as  follows : — 

Si  a,— These  sheets  are  addressed  to  you,  because  the 
author,  with  submission,  thinks  they  something  more 
nearly  concern  you  than  ordinary: 

1.  As  3rott  are  not  unjustly  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
leaned  and  judicious  of  the  dissenting  ministry.    And — 

S.  As  you  have  more  immediate  relation  to  our  picsent 
lord  mayor,  who  is  or  has  been  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ  under  ywa  oharge. 

The  author  has  eareftaUy  avoided  personal  reflections, 
sad  hopes  he  has  nowhere  exceeded  the  rules  of  charity  or 
good  manners. 

The  treatise  Is  iadlTldually  the  same  which  the  author 
published  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Humphry  Edwin ;  the 
address,  by  way  of  pntfhce,  being  only  left  out 

The  deoate  waa  then  youqg*  snd  the  nractice  of  this 
scandalous  conformity  was  new.  Sir  John  Shorter  being  the 
flrst  instanoe  of  it.  But  it  is  now  growing  a  received  cus- 
tom, to  the  great  scandal  ofthe  dissenters  in  general,  the 
oifenee  of  such  whose  ooosdenoes  ftirUd  them  the  same 
latitude,  and  the  stambling  of  those  Ddm,  being  befbre  weak 
and  Ineeolttte,  axe  led  asMt  by  the  emineacy  and  frequency 
of  examples. 


Sir,  if  you  knew  the  author,  you  would  easfly  be  satisfied 
that  the  reason  of  this  prelaoe  is  not  that  he  covets  to  en- 
gage in  a  controvexsy  with  a  person  of  your  capacity  sad 
warning,  beij^altogether  unfit  Ibr  such  a  task,  toad  no  way 
a  match  to  your  tiQent  that  way;  but  he  desixes,  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  a  great  many  honest  good  Chriscisiis, 
who  would  be  glad  to  fee  this  case  decided,  that  yon  will 
by  yourself,  or  aome  other  hand  as  yon  please,  dedare  to 
the  world  whether  this  practice  of  alternate  cammuman  be 
allowed  either  by  your  oongragatioh  in  particular,  or  the 
diaaenters  in  general. 

And  if  not  so  allowed,  then  he  conjures  yon  by  the 
honour  you  owe  to  your  profession,  and  t&e  tendemeis 

CDU  have  for  the  weakness  of  others,  fay  the  regard  you 
ave  to  God's  honour  and  the  church  you  serve,  mat  soefa 
proceedings  may  receive  their  due  censure,  thouji^  the  per- 
sons wear  the  gay  clothes  and  the  gold  ring ;  ioMt  the  sin- 
cerity and  purity  of  dissenting  protestants  may  be  vindi- 
cated to  the  world,  both  in  their  disripHne  aa  well  as  doc- 
trine, and  that  without  respect  of  persons. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allowed,  it  is  desired  it  nuy 
be  defended  by  such  arguments  as  you  think  convenicDt, 
which  the  author  promises,  if  desired,  never  to  reply  to; 
or  if  you  give  him  that  liberty,  shall  do  it  ao  as  yon  shsll 
easily  see  is  in  orda  only  to  be  inltarmed,  and  alwsjx 
suitable  to  the  respect  whidi  is  due  to  your  peison,  for 
whom  none  has  a  greater  esteem. 

If  none  of  these  requests  shall  be  granted,  the  worid 
must  believe  thst  dissenters  do  allow  taemaelves  to  prsc- 
tise  what  they  cannot  defend. 


,1 


Tour  very  humble  servant. 


D.F. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Wi  have  aJreadf  explained  how  Mr  How  became 
Biud  ap  with  the  subject  of  the  following  tract. 
Or  Cabmj  inthnates  that  Mr  How  did  not 
Mdi  care  to  enter  upon  the  aiisument  with  one 
9i  w  warm  a  temper  as  the  author  of  the 
'Eaqoirj,'  and  cootented  himself  with  a  short 
rephrto  him  in  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled, '  Some 
Coflttdenftion  of  a  Pre&ce  to  an  Enquiry  con- 
cemiag  the  Occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters, 
&c.  Bj  John  How,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  to 
vliomthat  Pnhee,  as  he  conceives,  is  addressed. 
Uoi  17D1.'  4to.  In  this  work,  continues  Dr 
CaJaay,  he  tells  the  Prefaoer,  "That  he  had  for 
a  bag  Una  an  habitual  aversion  to  perplexing 
htuelf  or  disturbing  others  with  the  controversies 
maccnng  the  circumstantials  of  religion ;  that 
be  had  contented  himself  with  the  best  means  he 
c«i!d  be  fnmislied  with  for  settling  his  judgment, 
«  far  as  was  necessary  for  his  own  practice ;  and 
tial,  ia  following  his  judgment,  he  carefully  ab- 
lUkied  from  censuriog  others  who  took  a  differ- 
cBt  waj  from  hin,  bemg  sensible  that  every  one 
■at  give  so  aoeoont  of  himself  to  Ood,  who  will 
sot  miaiadvert  with  severity  upon  a  weak  and 
ncrdy  misguided  judgment."  Notwithitfandiog 
tbe  fiberaiity  of  these  sentiments,  they  were  be- 
ade  the  qostion,  which  the  aspect  of  the  times 
hid  reodered  of  some  importance.  Mr  How  was 
amaisterofemiDcnt  learning  and  abilities,  and 
^m  excellent  character  i  but  in  his  oontroversy 
"ith  De  Foe  he  |;ained  no  credit.  Instead  of 
oftcriag  regularly  into  the  aigument,  he  rather 
««ndiit,aDd  oootents  himself  with  an  indvect 


apology  for  occasional  conformity.  He  was  dis- 
pleased with  De  Foe  for  having  publicly  con- 
nected his  name  with  the  subject,  and  unhappily 
loses  his  temper  in  the  expression  of  tliat  disap- 
probation. This  was  the  less  called  for.  as 
be  Foe  hdd  addressed  him  in  very  civil  terms, 
and  pronounced  a  just  eulogy  upon  his  merits. 

Finding  himself  treated  in  this  unceremonious 
manner,  De  Foe  thought  he  was  called  upon  to 
rej  oin ;  which  he  did  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr 
How.  In  this  tract  he  defends  himself  with  be- 
coming spirit,  though  still  preservini?  his  respect 
for  his  antagonist;  but  all  the  arguments  or 
provocations  to  discussion,  urged  by  De  Foe,  could 
not  succeed  in  bringing  Mr  How  to  debate  the 
question.  Many  persons,  besides  our  author, 
wished  him  to  undertake  it  for  their  satisfaction, 
thinking  that  a  writer  of  his  reputation  could  not 
fail  to  throw  light  upon  the  argument.  Nothing, 
however,  could  move  him  to  break  silence  at  this 
time ;  but  he  afterwards  drew  up  a  letter  upon 
the  subject,  addressed  to  a  person  of  rank,  which 
was  found  amonnt  his  papers  after  his  decease. 
It  is  entitled,  *  A  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honour, 
partly  representing  the  rise  of  Occasional  Con- 
formity, partly  the  sense  of  the  present  Noncon- 
formists, about  their  yet  continuing  differences 
from  the  Established  Church.'  Dr  Calamy  has 
inserted  this  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
*  Abridgment,'  and  also  in  his  <  Memoirs  of  Mr 
How.*  We  ^all  have  fortfaer  occasion  to  notice 
this  subject 


;f 
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A  LETTER   TO   MR  HOW,  &c 


Sit, 

After  soch  an  aeooant  as  tou  have  given  of 
yoanelf  in  the  fint  five  pages  of  your  book,  with 
the  aversion  you  have  to  anything  which  should 
interrupt  you  in  your  more  recluse  studies,  I  pre- 
sume no  man  could  imagine  you  would  breok 
through  your  own  measures  to  attack  a  poor  pre- 
faoer,  as  you  call  me,  and  wholly  quitting  the  ar- 
gument, amuse  the  world  and  content  yourself 
to  lash  the  author  with  the  severity  of  your  wit 

Herein,  sir,  I  must  own  that  not  only  your  op- 
ponent, but  all  the  town,  seem  disappointed  ex- 
ceedingly that  Mr  How.  who  thinks  the  subject 
not  worth  answering,  should  trouble  his  head  or 
spend  his  time  about  the  Impertinence  of  a  sorry 
prefacer. 

When  I  addresMd  the  preface  to  you,  I  thought 
I  had  so  carefully  revised  both  it  and  the  book, 
that,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  could  nowhere  be 
taxed  with  exceeding  the  rules  of  charity  and 
good  manners. 

And  though  I  would  always  make  them  both 
my  rule,  yet  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  it  the 
more  now  than  ordinarfly,  by  how  much  the  per- 
son to  whom,  and  the  persons  of  whom,  I  wrote, 
were  equally  known  and  very,  much  valued  by  me ; 
and  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  either  not  be 
replied  to  at  all,  or  it  would  be  done  with  the 
charity  of  a  Christian,  the  civility  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  force  and  vigour  of  a  scholar. 

But  since  it  seems  good  to  you,  sir,  to  descend 
so  far  bdow  yourself  as  to  quit  the  dispute  of- 
fered and  fall  upon  me  personally,  and  to  mix 
raillery  and  reproach  with  your  argument,  which, 
I  am  sure^  you  know  too  well  to  think  it  betters 
the  cause,  you  most  blame  yourself,  sir,  for 
obliging  me  in  mv  own  defence  to  be  a  little 
fn»er  with  you  than  otherwise  I  should  have 
thought  had  become  me. 

Nor,  sir,  should  I  have  engaged  with  you  even 
in  my  own  defence,  knowing  tiiat  I  am  to  strug- 

i^le  with  so  unequal  a  match,  both  as  to  your 
earning  and  reputation,  had  I  not  seen  your  book 
differ  so  mu^  from  vour  constant  character,  and, 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  the  word,  in  many  places  from 
ihe  truth. 

And  since  I  am  obliged  thus  publicly  to  ani- 
madvert upon  my  superiors,  for  such  I  own  you 
10  be  both  in  learning  and  office,— 


I  shall  ask  your  leave  to  lay  down  several  aa- 
takes,  upon  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  suppoie 
you  have  gone  in  the  censures  which  you  have 
made,  which  suppositions  1  draw  firom  the  whole 
tenor  of  your  writing. 

I  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  miataken  hi  thoe 
four  points,  in  the  person,  temper,  profession,  sod 
intention  of  the  author. 

Which  mistakes,  1  shall  venture  to  suppwe, 
are  the  reasons  which  moved  you  to  treat  jwr 
adversary  with  so  much  indecent  contempt. 

As  to  my  person  and  temper.  'Us  true»  air,  I 
have  chosen  to  conceal  my  name ;  and  though, 
bathig  human  frailty,  sins,  and  misfortunes,  1 
know  no  reason  why  the  argument  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  author,  or  the  author  of  the  ar- 
gument, yet  when  1  considered  how  coosumta 
practice  it  is  in  the  world  to  answer  an  argument 
with  recriminations  instead  of  reasonings,  I 
thought  it  best  to  continue  retired,  that  the  esse 
1  had  entered  upon  might  not  come  clogged  with 
the  dead  weight  of  the  meanness  and  impeiieo- 
tions  of  the  author. 

I  need  not  go  back  to  the  instance  of  our  Sa- 
viour,  whose  arguments  were  confronted  with  the 
contempt  of  that  question,  **  Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter's son  ?'*  For  I  find  that  even  Mr  liow 
himself  would  have  searched  my  character  to 
have  completed  his  remarks  with  personal  reflec- 
tions. 

And  yet  I  cannot  Imagfaie  what  rdation  my 
name  has  to  the  argument ;  it  conld  be  only  use- 
ful to  furnish  you  with  something  in  ray  charscter 
to  reproach  me  with,  which,  God  knows,  you 
might  have  found  enough  o£ 

But  what  would  all  this  be  to  the  pomt  ia 
hand?  The  occasional  conformity  of  dissenters 
is  not  condemned  or  defended  by  Uie  names  of 
authors  on  cither  skie,  but  by  truth,  aeripUut, 
and  reason. 

•'  Thou  wast  altogether  bom  hi  ain,*  say  the 
high  priest  and  the  elders  of  the  sanhedrim  to  the 
poor  man  whom  Christ  had  healed,  "  and  dopat 
thou  leach  us?*'  And  yet  the  poor  naao  was  in  the 
right ;  and  if  I  am  so,  though  I  waa  the  meanest 
and  most  scandalous  of  scribblers,  is  my  argu- 
ment the  worse  ? 

But  sir,  to  answer  all  those  partksnlars,  and  let 
you  know  that  I  am  not  altogether  so  shy  of  my 
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MM  AS  TOO  imagiiie,  I  ihall  give  you  a  genuioe 
koest  aceouot  of  myfelf.  and  then  my  name  is 
at  joor  KTfioe. 

Tint,  sir,  1  am  to  tell  you  that  I  am,  and  ac- 
boirkdge  myself  to  be,  poesessed  with  a  strong 
atefsioB  to  doubling  and  shtitiog  in  points  of  re- 
bfiea,  and  do  think  that  the  ease  in  hand  is  to 
M  illoved  DO  IcM ;  and,  therefore,  wrote  the  in* 
qujy  vtth  two  Xfiry  honest  designs,  vix.,  to  see 
if  by  scrtngth  of  argument  I  could  receive  satis- 
ueimi ;  sod  to  exptode,  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
10  oppose  the  practice. 

Seeoiuilj.  Had  your  book  given  me  or  any  body 
i-je  that  I  can  meet  with,  whose  judgment  is  to 
be  utoed,  tite  satisfaction  I  desired,  I  assure  you 
I  an  » little  food  of  an  opinion,  because  It  is 
niee,  that  1  should  not  have  been  ashamed  to 
lare  owned  myself  mistaken ;  and  possibly  have 
itioirB  as  much  hnmflity  in  acknowledging  it  as 
)9i  think  I  have  pride  in  opposing. 

Af  to  personal  miscarriages  and  misfortunes,  of 
vhicb  00  man  has  more,  and  which  perhaps  may 
veakm  ihs  repntntaon  of  the  author,  but  1  am 
mt  ooght  not  of  my  argument,— to  them  I  shall 
nif  uj,  God  in  Ms  merciful  providence  has 
betied  the  last,  and  I  hope  has  psirdoned  the  first, 
inj  if  so,  I  am  upon  even  terms  in  point  of  rea- 

By  this  yon  may  tee  I  am  sensible  of  the  beam 
is  mj  own  eye,  and  have  for  some  years  taken  up 
ihr  psit  of  a  penitent  on  that  very  account,  but 
Old  never  understand  that  thereby  I  was  barred 
fe)D  inquiring  into  what  I  judged  scandalous 
to  the  profession  of  a  party  in  general,  of  whom, 
tl»Q^  noworthy,  I  was  a  member. 

Xor,  sir,  am  I  anywhere  guilty  of  judging  an. 
other,  where  the  case  is  not  so  plain,  as  that  it 
RtOv  Menu  to  speak  itself;  for  I  must  remember 
J<o  that  we  are  no  more  to  call  good  evil,  or  evil 
good,  than  we  are  to  judge  one  another. 

Thus,  sir,  I  am  gone  over  my  own  character, 
uki  shall  only  demaod  this  from  you  of  right,  that 
»hru  truth  and  honesty  Is  on  my  side,  it  may 
tf't,  nor  ought  not  to  be  despised  for  being  ushered 
la  by  an  unworthy  instrument. 

Aod  'Us  strange,  sir,  that  you,  who  animadvert 
opn  oe  for  judging,  should  so  severely  judge  me, 
Uhl  that  wTongmlly  too,  as  shall  appear  in  the 
iwticttiars  of  this  short  discourse. 

I  ooald  not  be  satisfied  to  say  less  to  this  point 
^  thekc  accounts,  because  I  must  put  in  a  caveat 
'g^ost  personal  reflections  as  unfair  in  the  dis- 
pute. He  that  pleases  first  to  confute  the  argu- 
acfitis  welcome  to  show  his  wit  in  satirizing 
upoo  the  follies  and  afflictions  of  the  author ;  and 
tbere  I  leave  It,  and  proceed  to  what  I  conceive 
a  }oar  third  mistake  about  me. 

Viz.,  my  profession:  and  this  you  seem  to 
make  plain,  while  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
t«eQty4bttrth  page  yon  treat  me  as  an  Indepen- 
im,  and  spend  your  time  to  reply  to  the  par- 
ticular tenets  in  dispute  between  you  and  tliem, 
vbich,  with  submission,  I  conceive  to  be  nothing 
^  ell  to  the  purpose. 

After  this,  p.  dO,  31,  32,  I  am  Ulked  with  as 

\  Ktfth  Monorcby.man  and  Leveller ;  what  of 

^iM«  principles  anywhere  appears  in  the  inquiry 

I  coufesa  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know ;  nor,  sir  liavo 

,  :ou  been  so  kind  as  to  lay  it  down. 

ladcM)  1  own  myself  somewhat  surprised  to 


see  you  run  on  in  answering  the  scrupulons  In- 
dependent about  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and 
the  extravagant  Fifth  Monarchy-man  about 
seizing  the  properties  of  mankind  for  the  use  of 
the  sauita,  and  such  things  as  these  by  way  of 
reply  to  an  *  Inquiry  about  occasional  promis- 
cuous Conformity,'  and  am  still  at  a  loss  to  find 
an  antecedent  to  this  relative. 

I  assure  you  I  am  no  Independent,  nor  Fifth 
Monarchy-man,  or  Leveller.  You  have  shown 
your  learning,  sir,  and  confuted  an  error  incon- 
sistent with  civil  society  very  well ;  but  this  had 
been  better  done  by  itself;  it  bad  no  more  rela- 
tion to  the  case  in  hand  than  a  lecture  against 
the  Alcoran ;  and  you  may  as  well  conjecture 
me  to  be  a  Mahometan  as  a  Fifth  Monarchy, 
man,  from  anything  in  the  book  that  looks  like 
either.  But,  sir,  since  I  am  led  by  you  to  give 
an  account  of  my  profession,  which  I  hope  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  do,  I  shall  do  it  in  a  few 
words :— That  I  am  of  the  same  class  and  in  the 
same  denomination  of  a  dissenter  with  yourself, 
your  office  excepted,  and  am  willing  to  be  guided  by 
and  to  practise  the  great  rule  of  Christian  charity 
in  all  the  proper  and  legal  eztenU  of  it ;  indeed  I 
have  more  need  to  practise  it  than  you,  because 
I  stand  more  in  need  of  it  from  others,  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  already  named ;  and  however, 
by  wresting  words,  and  mistaking  my  intentions, 
you  are  pleased  to  see  nothing  o(  it,  I  am  not  >et 
convinced  that  I  have  broken  that  great  Christian 
rule  of  charity  in  anything  I  have  written. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  thing  in  which  you 
are  mistaken,  which  is  iu  my  intentions ;  in  which 
you  rashly  and,  I  assure  you,  wrongfully  judge 
me,  however  cautious  you  would  have  me  be  of 
juci^ng  others ;  but,  sir,  Humanum  est  errare  ; 
you  are  no  more  in&llible,  1  see,  than  I,  and  are 
fallen  into  the  same  rash  error  you  reprove  nic 
for  with  so  much  severity,  by  judging  that  the 
principal  design  of  this  book  was  to  reflect  upon 
a  worthy  gentleman,  who  is  named  in  the  pro- 
face  :  and  in  one  place  you  are  pleased  to  join 
me  with  the  party  who  opposed  him,  and  bring 
me  in  making  my  court  to  them. 

All  these,  sir,  i  shall  make  appear  to  be  not 
only  mistakes,  but  groundless  mistakes,  such  as 
nothing  but  the  same  thoughts  which  put  you 
out  of  temper  could  lead  you  into ;  and  I  can 
solemnly  appeal  in  the  form  you  have  set  down, 
that  you  have  wronged  me  in  your  censure. 

First,  sir,  the  inquhry  was  published  In  the 
mavoraltv  of  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  three  years 
ago,  and  therefore  could  not  be  designed  as  a 
personal  invective  against  the  gentleman  vou 
speak  of;  and  this  the  preface  told  you  if  you  bad 
pleased  to  read  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  cause  being  again  given,  the  reprinting  it  was 
designed  as  a  reproof  to  the  practice,  aod  so  much 
I  own.  As  for  persons,  I  am  indiflercnt :  if  the 
coat  fiU  anybody,  let  them  wear  it. 

Secondly,  sir,  I  declare  myself,  if  of  any  party, 
I  am,  and  ever  was  for  the  English  liberty,  and 
for  the  putting  such  men  into  the  magistracy,  who, 
in  concurrence  with  the  king,  our  supreme  magis- 
trate, would  protect  and  preserve  ihat  liberty ; 
and  as  a  person  every  way  qualified  to  execute  a 
trust  of  so  much  honour,  whether  profitable 
or  not  I  will  not  eiamine,  I  gave  my  vote  for 
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Sir  Thomai  Abnej,  and  should  have  done  so  if  I 
bad  the  power  of  ten  thoasand  voices,  and  no  man 
has  more  respeet  for,  or  opinion  of  his  honesty 
and  abilitj  than  myself;  nor  have  I,  God  be 
thanlied,  any  ooeasioB  to  say  this  to  flatter  hfan, 
for  I  neither  want  bis  favour  nor  fear  his  anger. 

Hereto,  therefore,  I  presume  to  say  you  nave 
been  entirely  mistaken,  and  these  errors  have  led 
you  to  waste  your  time,  and  the  reader's  too,  in 
making-  needless  remarks,  and  answering  those 
people  who  never  opposed  you. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  your  book  which 
respects  the  case  In  band;  which,  as  it  is  the 
least  part,  and  indeed  seems  to  agree  with  the 
title  that  it  is  ontv  a  consideration  of  the  pre- 
face,  for  really,  with  submission,  there  is  very 
little  answer  to  the  fact ;  so  it  requires  not  that  I 
should  reply  to  the  argument,  for  I  see  none,  but 
that  drawing  back  the  curtain  which  vou  have 
spread  over  the  subject,  I  should  set  it  in  a  true 
light,  that  all  men  may  Judge  by  their  own  con-, 
sciences  and  the  Scripture  rule,  and  take  care 
they  be  not  distinguished  out  of  their  reason  and 
rci^ion  by  the  cunning  and  artifice  of  words. 

Please  therefore,  sir,  to  admit  me  to  run  over 
^our  book  with  as  modest  animadversions  as  my 
just  defence  wUl  allow,  and  I  am  content  to 
stand  corrected  where  I  fail  in  point  of  decency. 

First,  you  quarrel  with  me  for  a  breach  of 
kindness  4nd  equity  in  hiding  my  own  name  and 
revealing  yours,  designing  mvself  to  fight  in  the 
dark,  and  ezpecUng  you  to  do  it  in  open  Ught.  And 
you  give  us  five  whole  pages,  including  the  quo- 
tation  of  yourself  in  your  prefooe  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Torrington,  to  snow  your  indifferency 
in  controverted  iSsputes,  and  consequently  your 
unwilliogness  to  engage  in  this. 

Truly,  sir,  as  to  the  first,  I  thought  a  public 
appeal  to  you,  who  are  a  public  person,  had  been 
no  sin  against  kindness  or  equity ;  If  it  be,  I  ask 
your  pardon. 

As  to  my  concealing  my  name,  I  have  given 
you  mv  reason  already ;  and  as  to  my  ezposing 
yours,  had  you  thought  fit  to  have  replied  to  the 
book  which  lay  three  years  unanswered,  without 
being  addressed  to  any  person  In  particular,  you 
had  been  at  liberty  to  have  remained  as  unex- 
posed as  the  author. 

Bat  the  inquiry  being  unanswered,  gave  some 
people  more  prejudice  against  the  integrity  of 
dissenters  in  general  tl»n  I  could  wish  to  bisve 
found;  upon  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  the  matter  discussed  if  possible,  and  knew 
no  man  more  concerned  to  do  it,  nor  more  capa- 
ble than  yourseUl 

Nor  is  your  answering  me  such  a  disappoint- 
ment as  you  are  pleased  to  mention ;  but  that 
you  should  attempt  it,  and  do  it  to  no  more  pur* 
po«e,  is,  I  confess,  more  disappointment  to  me 
than  anything  I  could  have  met  with. 

Whether,  sir,  the  indifl'erency  you  are  so 
pleased  with  in  your  temper  be  ooiyruous  to 
your  profession  as  a  gospel  minister  I  shall  not 
examine ;  whether  you  that  are  a  pastor  of  a 
dissenting  church,  and  administer  the  ordinances 
of  Christ  to  a  select  people  in  a  way  dissenting 
from  the  established  church,  and  thereby  maintain 
a  schism  in  the  said  established  church,  ought  to 
be  so  indifferent  as  to  boast  that  you  never  per- 
suaded any  man  to  conform  or  not  to  conform,  I 


leave  it  to  yourMlf  to  oonsider ;  I  am  anre;  If  I 
was  arrived  to  that  coldness  in  the  atatter  myxlC 
I  would  conform  hnmediately,  for  I  tUnk  what  I 
afllrmed  in  the  'Baqiiiry,'  reaalbs  a  tnith 
unanswered  by  you;  that  aeUbm  torn  a  tne 
established  church  of  Christ  is  a  great  sin,  and 
if  I  can  conform  I  ought  to  conform. 

From  thii  declaration  of  your  own  indiflbrency 
to  meddle  in  matters  of  oontrovmy,  with  yonir 
reasons  for  it,  which  I  suppose  you  would  have 
taken  as  introductory  to  what  follows,  yoa  sre 
pleased  to  proceed  very  angrily  to  examine  why 
1  engage  you  In  this  quarrel.  I  have  given  yoo 
an  account  of  It  already  with  all  the  honesty  sad 
plainness  I  can,  and  I  thought  a  person  hi  year 
place  would  never  have  resented  the  being  pot 
upon  the  defence  of  his  profession,  or  befog  dviily 
asked  a  question  about  It,  and  I  cannot  bat 
observe  how  earefhlly  you  avoid  being  engsged 
in  the  present  dispute. 

I  ought  to  have  been  well  annred,  yoo  ssy, 
first,  that  you  did  advise  one  way  or  the  other ; 
or,  second,  that  you  ought  to  have  done  so. 

Really,  shr,  I  tidnk  it  immaterial  whether  yoa 
were  or  no,  or  whether  vou  ought  or  no,  for  I 
never  charged  you  with  the  first  or  affirmed  tlie 
last,  but  oni^  sisked  this  foir  question : 

Whether  it  was  allowed  by  dissenters  in  geoe- 
ral,  or  by  your  congregatfon  in  particular?  To 
which  question  you  give  no  answer. 

But  1  shall  answer  you  honestly  and  directly. 
I  am  assured,  as  for  as  I  rationally  can  be  by 
consequences  of  things,  that  you  have  not  ad- 
vised one  way  or  other;  nor  do  I  affirm  yoa 
ought  to  have  done  so,  unless  the  person  con- 
cerned applied  to  you  for  advice  in  point  of  cos- 
science  on  the  case ;  If  he  did,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  could  decline  it.  So  that  to  me  it  seems 
you  either  were  obliged  or  not  obliged,  as  the 
application  of  the  person  concerned  might  olt^r 
the  case.  I  do  not  say  you  were  obl^ped  offi- 
ciously to  tender  vour  advice  in  the  case.  If  I 
am  wrong  here,  I  shall  acknowledge  my  error 
when  I  am  better  informed. 

The  next  tiling  will  come  close  to  the  point, 
whether  it  be  a  foult,  an  unlawful  action  or  no. 
for  a  dissenter,  as  such,  to  hold  occasional  com- 
munion with  the  established  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  in  or  return  to  his  relative 
conjunction  with  a  separate  church. 

That  it  is  not  a  sinfol  act  simply  to  have  com- 
munion with  the  established  church  I  willingly 
agree.  But  since  on  this  point  depends  wt 
weight  of  our  present  dispute,  I  must  conclnd« 
that  I  think  It  is  a  shifol  act  dreumstantiatty 
and  coqjunctivelv. 

And  because  I  would  be  rightly  understood,  1 
shall  endeavour  to  be  explicit,  though  I  run  tbc 
hazard  of  being  counted  impertinent 

I  have  laid  down  the  case  I  thought  foirly, 
and  of  which  you  are  pleased  to  take  no  notice 
in  the  '  Enquiry,*  page  12 : — 

He  who  dissents  from  an  established  church 
from  any  other  reasons  but  sndi  as  these ;  that 
be  really  believes  the  said  established  church  ii 
not  of  the  purest  Institution,  but  that  he  csn 
serve  God  in  a  fonn  more  agreeable  to  his  willt 
and  that  accordingly  it  is  loi  duty  to  do  it  so, 
and  no  otherwise,  such  a  one  ougnt  to  eonfom, 
becaoM  to  make  a  wilfU  aeliin  m  the  drardi  if 
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doobUflit  a  great  aiii,  and  if  lean  avoid  it  I  ought 
tatfoidit, 

a  thai,  I  am  guided  by  thig  real  principle  of 
oomdeooe  to  dissent,  how  can  I  conform  without 
sinning  agaiost  that  conscience  by  which  only 
B)'  diMeotiog  Is  made  lawful  ? 

And  thusy  air,  I  am  brought  to  my  argument 
ifaia,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  this  short  ab- 
stract; and  you  or  anybody  else  are  welcome 
tfl  be  angry  with  me,  if  you  will  be  pleased  first 
to  uuwer  it. 

Tbst  he  who  dUsents  from  the  established 
diBfcb,  except  from  a  true  principle  of  con- 
ideoce,  b  gouty  of  a  great  sin. 

That  he  who    conSbrms  to  the  established 

cfaoreh  against  his  conscience,  is  guilty  of  a  great 
lis. 

That  he  who  both  dissents  and  conforms  at  the 
ttae  time,  and  in  the  same  point  of  religion, 
BQsc  be  guflty  of  one  of  these  great  sins. 

That  be  who  has  eommitt^  either  of  these 
iJM  ought  not  to  be  received  again  on  either 
■ie  OB  any  other  terms  than  as  a  penitent. 

1  do  no  not  examine,  as  I  hinted  then,  whether 
tile  gentleman  yon  would  embroil  me  with  be 
thus  guilty ;  be  that  to  himself. 

Bat  I  mast  now  come  to  your  distinctions, 
ladeed,  sir,  I  believe  as  you  say,  that  taking 
vhicfa  dde  you  will,  you  may  puzzle  the  most  of 
P^  people,  who  are  hot  of  ordinary  under- 
tUadtogs  m  the  controversy  about  ceremonies. 
And  gi?e  me  leave  to  add,  that  such  is  the  sub- 
tflty  and  nicety  of  sophistical  reasonings,  that 
BMD  may  almost  distinguish  themselves  into  and 
Mt  of  any  opinion ;  and  some  people  who  are 
saiters  of  the  art  of  nice  arguing,  too  often 
ioee  both  themselves  and  their  religion  in  the 
labyrinths  of  words ;  school  divinity  and  prac- 
tical Christianity  are  two  things,  and  seldom  uo- 
<lentood  by  the  same  heads. 

fiat,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  some 
ooDcen,  let  me  tell  you,  I  did  not  think  to  find 
aD  the  ctifierence  between  the  dissenters  and  the 
Cbarcb  of  England  dwindled  into  **  three  addi- 
tional  appendices,  in  which  we  have  some  dlfTer- 
eace,  and  so:**  and  this  from  Mr  How,  who  is 
pastor  of  a  separate  church. 

If  we  diifer  from  them  in  trifles,  or  have  but  a 
trifiiiig  difference,  I  think  we  can  never  justify 
making  so  large  a  chasm  in  the  church ;  we  have 
BQch  to  answer  for,  without  question,  in  the  two 
&Etat  divisons  of  this  nation,  if  it  has  all  been  oc- 
easioned  by  a  few  small  appendices. 

If  oar  differences  are  not  matters  of  consci- 
coec,  1  have  no  more  to  say ;  if  they  are,  it  is  a 
Bjftcry  yet  hidden  from  the  common  under- 
standhigs  how  they  can  be  first  insisted  on  from 
a  priadple  of  conscience,  and  then  waved  with- 
(mt  acting  against  that  conscience,  which  only 
coaM  justify  the  first  insisting  on  them.  If  you 
can  distingnish  us  into  this,  1  am  mistaken. 

I  sllow  your  distinctions  of  sins,  which  are 
caoiiitent  or  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
■Ute,  to  be  orthodox  and  right. 

I  aQow  yoor  distinctions  of  negative  and  affirm 
native  precepts,  and,  according  to  my  weak 
talent,  agree  with  you  in  them. 

But  the  consequence  you  draw,  with  submis- 
tarn,  does  not  reach  the  case;  which  is,  that 
Krapakms  persons  ought  to  be  fully  persuaded 


In  their  own  minds,  and  fellow  Christians  were 
not  to  judge,  but  to  receive  them. 

This  you  have  answered  yourself,  p.  Id,  to  be 
meant  in  dubious  and  small  matters ;  and  if  we 
must  stick  here,  we  are  next  to  examine  whether 
the  difference  between  us  and  the  established 
church  be  only  in  dubious  and  small  matters ;  if 
it  be,  I  know  not  how  we  shall  ward  off  the  blow 
of  being  guilty  of  schism,  the  sin  of  which  I  sup- 
pose you  will  not  dispute.  Wherefore  to  de- 
scend to  some  particulars :  if  I  know  why  we 
dissent  from  the  established  church,  it  ii  princi- 
pally on  such  accounts  as  these : — 

1.  On  account  of  the  episcopal*  hierarchy, 
prelatical  ordination  and  superintendence. 

2.  On  account  of  their  imposing  things  owned 
to  be  indifferent,  as  terms  of  communion. 

S.  On  account  of  their  imposing  things  owned 
to  be  otherwise  indifferent,  as  made  necessary  by 
the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

As  to  partial  conformity,  dissentin  some  things, 
and  conforming  in  others,  which  you  mention,  it 
does  not  seem  to  concern  this  case.  No  man 
among  the  dissenters,  I  believe,  pretended  to 
dissent  in  everything;  but  we  are  speaking  of 
conforming  in  those  very  points  in  which  we  dis- 
sent, and  that  no  less  than  the  article  of  com- 
munion. 

If  these  are  your  small  things,  I  am  content  to 
stand  by  it,  and  ready  to  prove,  as  I  said  in  the 
inquiry : 

That  whoever  separates  from  this  church,  and 
at  the  same  time  conforms  to  it,  by  conforming, 
denies  his  dissent  being  lawful ;  or,  by  his  dis- 
senting, damns  his  conforming  as  sinful. 

All  this,  sir,  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  touch 
upon,  for  reasons  which  you  know  best ;  and  I 
really  wonder  you  should  take  so  much  pains  to 
cavil  at  me  and  a  simple  preface,  which  really 
was  not  worth  your  while ;  and  when  you  have 
led  yourself  into  the  argument,  take  no  notice  of 
the  thing  itself,  as  it  is  objected,  but  distinguish 
so  nicely  about  the  smaller  matters,  and  omit  the 
greater. 

If  we  differ  from  the  established  church  in 
small  things  only,  we  are  to  blame  to  make  the 
breach  so  wide.  Was  it  for  small  and  dubious 
things  only  that  we  suffered  process  of  the  law, 
excommunications,  seizures  of  our  estates,  and 
imprisonment  of  our  persons  ?  And  since  you 
are  pleased  to  bring  in  that  honourable  gentle- 
man (Sir  J.  Abney),  speaking  in  the  first  person 
to  the  point,  as  an  inference  drawn  from  your 
distinctions,  and  yourself  telling  us  what  he  may 
perhaps  do,  give  me  leave  to  go  through  those 
suppositious  cases  with  you,  sir.  As  to  the  par- 
ticular person,  vou  concern  him  in  it,  not  I. 

1.  You  say,  he  may  have  arguments  so  spe- 
cious, that,  supposing  he  err,  may  impose  upon 
the  judgment,  and  thereby  direct  the  practice  of 
a  very  intelligent,  discerning,  and  upright-hearted 
man,  so  as  to  make  him  think  that  which  is  per- 
haps an  error,  his  present  duty,  and  so  not  offer 
violence  to  his  conscience. 

I  answer :  Admit  he  does  so ;  yet  while  you 
at  the  same  time  allow  he  errs,  that  is,  sins,  why 
ought  not  he  to  be  admonished  to  repent  of  that 
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tin  before  he  be  received  agaio  into  commimioo  ? 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  being  received  aa  a  peni- 
tent Yott  grant  (p.  9)  a  man  is  to  do  the  part 
of  a  penitent  for  a  fault ;  and  this  error  is  a  fault, 
though  it  were  an  error  of  ignorance. 

2.  Then  you  say  (p.  18).  as  judging  such  a 
church  true  as  to  essentials,  he  may  think  (occa- 
sion inviting)  he  hath  greater  reason,  though  it 
be  defective  in  accidents,  to  communicate  with  it 
sometimes,  than  to  shun  its  communion  always. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  I  must  say  this  seems  a  sophism 
in  religion ;  for,  allow  he  may  think  so,  you  must 
allow  he  ought  not  to  think  so.  And  why  occa- 
sion imiting?  Why  not  occasion  compelling? 
It  is  manifest  force  could  not  compel ;  why  should 
occasion  invite  f 

I  confino  not  my  argument  to  this  gentleman ; 
but  of  others  I  can  prove  that  force  could  not 
compel  them,  but  occasion,  that  is,  honour  and 
prefcrmenr,  could  invite  them.  Now,  if  you  please 
to  reconcile  this  for  me,  I  shall  be  gotten  over 
one  point ;  whether  a  man  can  justify  suffering 
to  the  ruin,  perhaps,  of  his  luiuiiy,  rather  than 
comply  with  that  which  he  may  do  without  im- 
posing upon  his  ronscience.  and  which,  occasion 
inviting,  be  miiy  judge  lawful  ? 

You  have  another  dtstioction  which,  I  confess, 
I  hardly  think  to  be  rational,  that  is,  unprofit- 
able prefermenL  First,  I  neither  understand  that 
the  instance  you  are  upon  is  unprofitable,  nor 
believe  it ;  nor  that  the  epithet  can  be  proper  to 
the  word,  for  that  which  is  uoprofltable  cannot 
bo  a  preferment. 

I  must  also  observe  here,  sir,  that  the  confer- 
mity  eiacted  in  the  late  reigns  was  not  so  laiye 
as  what  these  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  com|9y 
with  voluntarily.  Now,  as  to  the  ceremonies  you. 
insist  on,  and  which  indeed  I  do  not,  as  the  way 
of  administration,  kneeling,  &c.,  it  was  allowed 
to  be  so  indifferent  then  that  many  received  in 
the  church  standing.  But  when  these  unprofit- 
able preferments,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
invite,  they  seek  of  themselves  what  before  they 
could  not  be  forced  to. 

S.  You  ask  us  another  question :  What  if  some 
have  thought  that  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for 
their  occasional  communion  with  a  church,  with 
whom  they  have  not  a  constant  communion,  that 
they  may  testify  to  the  world  thev  decline  it,  not 
as  no  churcli,  but  so  lisr  practically  own  it  as  the 
reason  of  the  thing  requires,  may  not  be  supposed 
to  do  this,  as  thiiuting  it  a  good  reason,  whether 
it  be  so  or  no,  without  going  against  conscience 
herein  ? 

Truly,  sir,  I  must  suppose  these  "  It  may  beV* 
and  **  Why  may  not*s**  are  put  in  to  make  out 
what  you  said,  that  you  could  puzzle  a  mean  un- 
derstanding both  ways ;  and,  I  thank  God,  you 
are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  these  arts.  But  to 
let  you  see  these  suppositions  may  be  replied  to : 

1.  Sir,  the  churcn  of  England,  however,  must 
own  herself  very  much  obliged  to  such  gentle- 
men who  will  conform  only  to  vindicate  her  re- 
putation. 

2,  They  may  be  supposed  to  do  thus,  but  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  do  so  without  a  manifest 
gross  ignorance,  and  taking  that  for  a  good  rea- 
son which  is  none  at  all ;  for  if,  sir,  you  will  ad- 
mit that  a  man  is  in  the  right  as  to  himsplf  while 
be  thinks  he  is  sOp  then  you  open  the  way  to  the  .  i 


fatal  latitude  of  all  manner  of  error,  for  no  man 
is  guilty  of  an  error,  as  an  error,  but  as  his  judg- 
ment may  be  perverted  to  beiieve  himself  right 
when  he  is  wrong. 

Page  19,  you  are  pleased  to  object  for  me, 
**  Sinoe,  sir,  yon  think  it  not  unlawful  to  communi- 
cate with  such  a  church  sometimes,  why  should 
you  not  (for  common  order's  sake)  do  it 
always  ?** 

Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  leave  to  ask  ques- 
tions for  myself  I  woura  state  it  something  more 
Adrly  to  the  case  in  hand,  thus :  Since,  ^,  you 
think  it  not  unlawful  to  communicate  with  such  a 
church  sometimes,  why  should  you  not,  to  avoid 
the  just  imputation  of  schism,  which  is  a  great 
sin,  have  done  it  always  ?  And  why  never  do  it 
but  when,  upon  an  occasion  of  preferment  in- 
viting, you  find  it  necessary  to  protect  yoa  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law? 

I  should  have  been  very  glad  yon  had  stated 
thb  question  fully,  and  suppose  what  answer  you 
please ;  for^  upon  my  word,  I  can  suppose  none, 
unless  I  would  bring  him  in  owning  the  crime  and 
repenting  of  it;  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  oL 

Mliat  you  say  I  shall  stare  at,  page  20.  I  wil- 
lingly admit,  that  what  is  simply  best  may  not  be 
best  for  practice  in  present  circumstances.  And 
I  must  likewise  remind  yon,  sir,  that  what  may 
be  simply  lawful  may  be  unlawful  circumstan- 
tially :  and  so  I  affirm  this  to  be,  and  dare  nn- 
dertaice  to  prove  it  so,  without  coming  in  the 
number  of  Solomon's  fools,  with  whom  you  have 
ranked  me  for  "  proposing  hastily  beyond  seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason.** 

Here,  sir,  viz.,  at  your  20th  page,  I  must  leave 
you  to  combat  with  the  Independents,  and  let 
them  answer  for  themselves;  I  am  not  at  all 
concerned  in  the  quarrel. 

And  you  spend  three  or  four  pages  as  an  ad- 
vocate  for  the  church  of  England  concerning 
modes  and  gestures,  in  which,  I  am  sure,  I  am 
far  from  placing  the  least  weight,  where  serious 
Christianity  is  to  be  found ;  and  God  forbid  cither 
you  or  I,  sir,  should  be  found  making  a  rent  in 
the  christian  union  of  this  church  and  nation,  if 
their  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  or  the  use  of  a 
liturgy,  were  all  the  dispute ;  it  is  you  have  led 
me  into  saying  anything  of  the  diflTerence  between 
the  national  diurch  and  the  dissenters. 

I  know  that  the  A/Ljpyia  of  the  primitive 
church  indnded  the  forms  of  their  administra- 
tions and  public  services,  and  need  not  recite  my 
authorities  for  it  to  you,  who  know  it  better  than 
I ;  nor  that  they  are  found  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  and  long  before  him.  But  I  know  also, 
and  the  contrary  has  never  been  proved,  that 
those  forms  were  not  imposed  as  terms  of  com- 
munion, and  under  the  penalty  of  Uws,  at  least 
till  the  divisions  of  the  church  between  the 
Arians  and  the  orthodox,  when  error  and  perse- 
cution got  into  the  church,  and  the  evil  i^irit 
reigned,  to  the  destruction  of  both  sides. 

And  now,  sir,  I  find  you  no  more  talking  to  me 
till  you  come  to  page  25,  where  you  are  pleased 
to  satirize  upon  my  title  and  prence. 

Really,  fcir,  I  believe  myself  capable  to  defend 
my  book  against  all  that  the  power  of  cavil  and  , 
sophistry  can  suggest ;  and  therefore  I  am  not 
solicitous  for  my  preface  and  title-page. 
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Bat  that  I  may  satiifjr  your  request,  and  tell- 
iof  joa  fint  that  you  oblige  roe  to  it,  I  shall  be 
plsia. 

YoQ  desire  me  to  ezamioe  ray  own  heart,  iprhat 
I  Bwaat  by  that  auggestion,  in  cases  of  prefer- 
Beot  iDentiooed  in  the  title,  was  it  not  to  insi- 
■ute  that  prefenoeot  was  the  inducement  to 
that  worthy  person  to  act  against  bis  consci- 
ence? 

Sr,  will  you  be  pleased  to  examine  your  own 
leuoQ  bow  that  can  be,  when  the  words  were 
priaied  three  years  before  the  fact ;  and  I  appeid 
to  God  and  the  world,  whether  you  have  not 
vroogAiUy  judged  me  then.  But  to  make  it 
Bore  plain: 

I  do  Dot  say  he,  or  anybody  else,  does  it  for 
pnftraent ;  yoo  are  pleased  strangely  to  mistake 
ne :  I  lay  they  mmy  have  the  preferment  with- 
•Btit 

It  is  done  to  s«Te  their  money,  to  save  the  five 
bssdrrd  ponnds,  which  is  the  penalty  of  the  act. 
I  am  sorry  you  have  not  read  the  book  belbre 
Toa  rcntared  to  make  so  severe  a  remark.  For 
J9V  better  inforamtioo,  therefore,  sir,  I  refer 
Toa  to  p.  19  in  the  *  Inquiry,'  where  my  words 
ve  plain. 

As  to  tlie  worthy  gentleman  whose  cause  you 
«wU  bare  this  to  be,  you  say  this  has  been  his 
known  jadgroent  and  practice  several  years. 

Tboogh  it  were  true,  yet,  sir,  this  is  no  argu- 
■eot  to  prove  the  thing  lawful,  or  to  prove  that 
It  is  Dot  practised,  even  in  every  part  that  I  have 
laut  down,  by  others  before  him,  and  like  to  be  so 
9hr  bin ;  it  only  quits  him  of  doing  it  against  his 
cQoseienGe  to  qoaltfy  himself  for  the  unprofitable 
frefoment  you  mention,  and  this  I  never  charged 
ilia  with. 

That  he  has  done  the  fact  nobody  disputes ; 
bat  th4t  he  did  it  against  his  conscience  1  never 
•%ed:  you  put  Uiat  upon  me,  sir,  unjustly. 
Be  his  conscience  to  God  and  himself,  I  know 
better  than  to  judge  him ;  nor  can  you,  without 
a  breach  of  charity,  suggest  it  of  me. 

Nor  do  I  anywhere  say  that  others  have  acted 
^anut  their  conacienoes  that  do  so.  Possibly 
Uiar  may,  by  the  help  of  nice  distinguishing,  rca- 
^  tbenaelves  into  a  belief  of  their  being  in  the 

Bat  the  point  in  debate  is,  whether,  whatever 
tbcir  opinkms  may  be  in  the  case,  the  act  itself 
be  Dot,  as  I  have  said,  circumstantially  sinful ; 
far  I  hope  yon  will  grant  me  they  are  never  the 
n>^re  in  the  right  for  its  being  their  opinion. 
Tntfa  is  alwaya  unmoved,  sullen,  and  the  same, 
vbatever  gloss  our  fancy  or  interests  put  upon  it. 

Bat  sinoe  you  will  have  it  be  this  gentleman's 
practice,  which  I  think  no  reputation  to  him,  nor 
^^eocc  of  the  practice ;  nor  do  I  think  you  or 
be  eao  jostify  your  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England  and  that  practice  together, — since,  I 
»?t  yoo  win  have  it  to  bo  that  gentleman's 
Practice,  all  yon  enin  by  that  in  point  of  argu- 
Mt  is,  that  he  did  not  do  it  against  his  con- 
•"^^ciice,  nor  to  serve  the  present  turn ;  and  what 
^^?  1  aflhm  to  yoo,  1  neither  meant  him  nor 
ui;  man  else,  but  him  that  is  guilty ;  and  I  meant 
mm,  sod  everybody  else,  if  they  are  guilty ;  and 
•bat  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?  The  question  is 
not  here  who  la  or  is  not  guilty  of  it ;  but  whe- 
»«^  tbe  thing  in  its  own  nature,  aggravated  with 


the  circumstances  of  turn  and  return,  timed  for 
preferment,  with  all  the  black  et  cHerat  of  it,  sis 
it  is  lately  practised,  and  as  1  have  laid  it  down, 
be  a  crime  or  no  ? 

If  this  gentleman  you  would  embroil  me  with, 
did  formerly  live  in  a  general  or  ordinary  com- 
munion, both  with  the  Church  of  England  and 
a  private  congregation,  before  either  the  prefer- 
ments 1  mention  invited,  or  the  penalty  of  the 
law  forced  him  to  it,  then  ho  standis  clear  of  this 
part  of  the  charge,  that  he  did  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  interest,  but  still  the  matter  of  fact  is 
true. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  said  what  f  thought  myself 
obliged  to  by  way  of  reply  to  your  coniklenitions ; 
and  as  to  your  censures,  though  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  your  charity,  however,  you  seem  to 
be  out  of  temper  in  this  case ;  yet  1  appeal  from 
your  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  truth;  and 
waving  all  your  puzzling  mstinctions,  which  my 
respect  for  your  person  and  character  will  not 
permit  mc  to  descant  upon,  give  me  leave  to 
make  this  short  conclusion. 

Sincerity  is  the  glory  of  a  Christian;  the 
native  lustre  of  an  honest  heart  is  impossible  to 
be  hid ;  it  will  shine  through  all  his  life  in  one 
action  or  another,  in  spite  of  scandal,  and  it  wants 
no  artifice  to  set  it  out. 

If  the  practice  we  discourse  of  be  to  be  de- 
fended, let  it  be  a  practice ;  I  mean,  let  it  be 
voluntary,  let  it  be  free  and  spontaneous ;  and  if 
gentlemen,  who  have  such  a  latitude  in  their 
opinions,  would  not  have  it  thought  they  are 
moved  to  it  by  their  interests,  let  them  practise 
it  openly,  and  not  time  it  so  to  the  very  eve  of 
an  election,  as  to  have  it  speak  of  itself,  and,  as 
it  were,  force  men  to  believe  it  done  on  purpose ; 
nay,  let  them  not  put  such  a  reproach  in  the 
mouths  of  their  enemies,  as  to  have  it  spoken  In 
contempt,  with  circumstances  that  atop  the 
mouths  of  aigument,  and  are  as  convincing  as 
demonstration. 

You  have  given  your  blessing  to  them  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  book,  with  **  a  let  them  go  on 
and  prosper.'*  I  wish  you  have  not  spoken  peace 
where  there  is  no  peace ;  as  to  its  being  a  secret 
between  God  and  them,  I  shall  only  say,  enter 
not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul ;  it  is  an  arcana 
that  tf  hidden  from  my  eyes,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  how  it  can  consist  with  consulting  the 
rule  with  the  serious  diUgence  you  recommend ; 
for,  certainly,  were  the  great  Cnristlan  rule  con- 
sulted, it  would  instruct  them  that  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a  thing,  the  forms 
whereof  are  of  such  indiflerence,  as  you  seem  to 
make  it ;  that  it  is  not  a  light  thing  to  shift  and 
change  communion  with  an  established  and  with 
a  separate  church,  as  often  as  convenience,  or 
reason  of  state,  or  interest  invite. 

And  ivhcther  I  set  my  name  to  this  or  no— 
whether  I  am  an  independent — I  hope  they  are 
Christians  too,  as  well  as  other  folks — whether 
I  am  a  fifth-monarchy-man — whether  the  book 
was  designed  against  my  lord  mayor,  though  It 
was  wrote  three  years  before  he  was  chosen,  or 
whether  anything  else  you  censoriously  charge 
me  with  be  true,  or  no,  seems  to  me  not  worth 
your  while  to  eiamioe ;  sinoe,  if  I  should  grant 
them  all,  the,  argument  of  occasional  conformity 
remains  untouched. 
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tf  the  trtfh  be  nade  the  wone  far  my  temper, 
I  ■n  tatty  ftir  It  Bat  this  it  another  of  Mr 
How*!  pifidoies,  and  aomethloc  like  yoiir  an- 
profitable  prefenneiit,  that  troth,  thoogh  H  be 
mlied  ivitfa  the  wont  temper  in  the  irorld, 
ahoold  thereby  be  ao  dabated  m  to  beeome  worw 
IhaDemr. 

Sir,  I  had  ended  here,  bat  far  a  danae  yoa 
feree  me  to  reply  to,  ooocerntng  the  old  poritans, 
#ho  yoo  tax  me  with  aboihig;  faideed  it  waa 
»t  remote  from  my  tbongfatt  as  it  waa  that  e^er 
it  waa  poMible  yoa  ooold  treat  an  adTersary  with 
aoch  language. ' 

And,  but  tnkt  1  aball  not  iHiTer  myaelf  lo  be 
transported  beyond  the  boundi  of  civility,  and  ao 
fcU  faito  yoor  error,  I  eonld  aQow  myidf  to  be 
very  mach  moved,  that  aaeh  a  man  as  yoo  sboald 
▼entnre  to  charge  nm  with  what  la  neither  troe 
hi  fkcf,  nor  can  be  soggeated  by  eonseqaence 
from  imytlihig  I  hare  wrote ;  and,  sir,  you  most 
give  me  leave  to  lay,  I  am  sorry  yoo  ahonld  lay 
yourself  so  open,  and  force  me  to  so  severe  a 
remark. 

Yon  are  pleased  to  afllrm^  that  I  indnstrloasly 
represent  the  primitive  English  puritans,  as  if 
thcj  were  geoerally  of  my  stingy,  narrow  spirit 

And  here  yoa  run  npon  me  with  ill  language, 
how  I  could  tUnk  to  impose  npon  the  world  In 
a  matter  of  so  recent  memory ;  and  how  I  eould 
have  the  oonfldence,  ftc.  This  is  really  a  new 
sort  of  ftite  from  Mr  How. 

Sir,  1  have  industriously  examined  the  book  I 
wrote ;  and  as  1  am  sure  I  never  entertained  a 
thought  in  prejudice  of  the  best  character  that 
can   be  given  those  primitive  reformers,  so   I' 
cannot  find  one  word  in  the  whole  book  which  can,  i 
no,   not  with  the  help  of  an  inunendo,  be  so' 
much  as  nretended  to  look  that  way. 

Wherefore,  sir,  unless  you  can  make  it  out, 
or  by  the  help  of  some  of  your  distlnctioos  come 
off  fh>m  It,  1  hope  you  will  do  me  so  much  jus- 
tice, as  you  are  a  man  of  truth  and  iionesty,  to 
recant  the  scandal  and  acknowledge  yourself 
mistaken. 

And  that  I  may  leave  it  to  everybody  to  judge 
whether  I  have  not  just  ground  for  what  I  say 
I  shall  quote  here  all  that  I  have  said  relating  to 
the  puritans,  and  impartially  lay  down  the  matter 
of  fact. 

After  I  had  given  a  short  abridgment  of  our 
reformation,  and  recited  the  controversy  between 
Bishop  Ridley  and  Bishop  Hooper,  I  proceeded 
thus,  page  the  6th : — '<Whcn  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
stored the  Protestant  religion  and  the  church 
enjoyed  Its  peace  again,  the  debate  revived ;  but 
the  ilrst  establishment  of  King  Edward  obtained 
so  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  farther  refor* 
mat  ion  was  rejected.  The  ether  party  being  not 
at  all  convinced,  though  over-ruled,  submitted 
their  persons  to  the  Iatv's,  but  not  their  opinions ; 
affirming,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  endeavour  to  serve  Ood  with  t^re  greatest 
purity  of  worship  as  was  possible ;  and  that  this 
was  the  purest  worship  which  came  nearest  the 
divine  institution,  which  they  believed  the  esta- 
bliiihed  liturgy  did  not ;  and  therefore  in  con« 
science  they  must  be  dissenters.'* 

Having  made  this  quotation,  which  I  have  suf- 

fi/»iAfit  mithority  to  prove  genuine,  from  a  manu. 

'  famona  man  in  those  days,  which  I 


hate  aeea,  and  am  oDoeeaakm  ready  to  prodooe, 
1  go  mi  ttina  :— 

**  It  mnai  be  owned  that  the  original  authors  o( 
theae  ifispntes  were  learned,  devoni,  and  siogu. 
larlv  pioos,  strict  in  oonvarmioD  in  excess,  ii 
thai  were  poasible ;  and  from  thence  in  a  sort  of 
happy  deriahm  weie  ealled  poHtana ;  bf  whom  I 
shall  aay  nothing,  but  leave  fbr  a  record  the  last 
speech  of  a  famous  foreigner.  *  Sit  anima  mea 
cam  paritania  Anglicania.* '* 

Thb  is  all  the  words  that  have  the  least  retro. 
i^eet  on  the  pnritana,  unless  you  will  pretend 
that  a  flew  words,  page  24,  dre  meant  ot  tbedi, 
whieh  no  man  can  have  any  eoloor  of  reaaon  fbr ; 
but  lest  that  should  be  pretended,  I  shaD  quote 
them  alan«»page  94. 

**  The  dissenters  can  never  pretend  to  be  dis* 
senters  npon  the  mere  principle  of  purity  of  woi^ 
ship,  as  1  have  related  in  the  beginning  of  this 
diseonrse,  if  aneh  shall  be  received  as  btameless 
into  their  communion  who  have  deserted  them 
upon  occasion  of  prefbrment" 

This  refers  back  to  page  1%  where  I  aay  « I  shall 
give  my  easay  as  to  what  1  understand  a  real  dis- 
senting Protestant  ia,**  nor  can  it  rder  to  any 
other  place;  but  if  yon  should  still  say  it  looks 
b«ck  to  the  pnritana,  it  would  pnaxle  a  better 
head  than  mine  to  find  not  a  refleetimi  on  them 
in  it 

Bttt  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  whldiyon  are 
pleased  to  injure  both  me  and  the  truth;  for, 
page  ^  you  lell  me,  with  aome  heat  too,  that 
throughont  my  book,  such  as  are  ao  stingily  f  yoor 
favourite  wofd,  sir,)  bigoted  to  a  party  as  X  m^ 
treated  with  this  sort  of  charity,  to  be  styled 
painted  hypocrites,  such  aa  play  bo-peep  with  God 
Almighty ;  that  if  such  an  occasion  ofier  itself  to 
any  of  them  to  serve  God  and  their  eoontry  in  a 
publie  station,  do  what  Um  law  requires  and 
which  they  may  sinlcm ly  do  in  order  to  it,  do 
trespass  upon  their  consciences,  and  damn  their 
souls  to  save  their  countries. 

Sir,  for  God-sake,  how  came  yon  lo  let  your 
passion  thus  out-run  your  memory  ? 

There  is  not  one  word  of  all  this  true.  Pardon 
me,  that  I  am  obliged,  in  my  own  defence,  to  say 
so ;  1  refer  yon  to  the  original  to  convince  yourself 
of  it.  and  I  will  take  the  pains  to  go  along  with 
you  10  tne  examination. 

First,  as  to  painted  hypocrites,  it  ia  spoken  of 
the  whole  body  of  Protestants  in  England  in 
these  words  :— 

Page  8,  **  I  must  acknowledge  it  fares  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  with  dissenters  both, 
as  it  has  always  fbred  with  Christ*B  church  in  the 
whole  worid;  that  while  suppressed  and  per- 
secuted, their  professors  were  few  and  their  pro- 
fession  more  severe.  But  when  religion  comes 
to  be  the  mode  of  a  country,  so  many  painted  hy- 
pocrites, (there's  the  word,)  get  into  the  church, 
that  guile  is  not  to  be  seen  till  it  arrive  to 
apostacy.** 

Pray,  sir,  who  can  these  painted  hvpocritea 
refer  to,  that  yon  should  say,  innenrfo,  **Al\ 
those  that  are  not  bf  my  party,  or  Uiai  are  not 
so  atiogy  aa  I  ?** 

These  painted  hypocrites  must  belong  to  that 
religion  which  Is  the  mode  of  the  eountrr, 
which  must  rather  mean  the  Church  of  England 
than  thediasentera;  and  yet  if  I  meant  either  of 
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then,  it  eanoot  be  made  a  reflection,  becaase 
ii  a  ooDfined  ooly  to  inch  as  are  apoetatet  from 
niigioB,  not  •aeh  as  continue  to  conform  te 
bodi  or  eilbcr  of  them. 

This  is  judging  me  indeed,  neither  with  charity 
B«r  truth.  The  next  words  are,  *<  such  as  play 
bo.peepwith  God  Almighty.**  Pray,  good  sir, 
rtflect  on  Solomon,  and  what  is  said  of  such  as 
JQ^ge  of  a  matter  before  they  hear  it.  I  am 
penoaded  you  did  read  the  clause,  which  is  thus : 

1  had  been  examining  the  woful  excuse  of 
Mtne  people,  and  too  many  such  we  had  who 
would  take  the  sacrament  at  the  church,  and 
pretend  it  was  done  only  as  a  civil  action ;  on 
which  I  made  such  remarks,  as,  I  think,  so  pro- 
Cue  a  practioe  deserved;  and  at  last  added, 
**  This  is  playing  bo-peep  with  God  Almighty.** 

And  pray,  sir.  if  I  may  be  so  free  with  you, 
do  but  eumine  the  circumstance  as  I  have 
lul  it  down,  and  tell  me,  from  the  sincerity  of 
joor  soul,  ifyoaare  not  of  the  same  mind. 

The  other  reflection  is  on  such,  who,  though 
s  be  against  their  consciences,-  pretend  it  is  to 
lerve  their  eoontry.  Of  these,  I  say,  they  are 
pitriots  indeed,  who  will  damn  their  souls  to 
Bfe  their  country.  Not  that  thereby  I  imply 
that  to  take  the  sacrament  with  the  Church  of 
England  would  damn  any  man's  soul,  if  he  com- 
Bvnaeated  with  a  right  principle ;  but  to  do  it  to 
KTve  a  turn,  which  is  the  question  in  hand,  I 
voold  not  answer  for,  though  it  was  inverted  from 
the  church  to  a  dissenting  congregation. 

All  thcK  instances,  sir,  and  more  which  I 


could  reckon  up,  serve  to  make  me  admire 
wherein  I  have  so  provoked  you  as  to  remove 
you  from  your  wonted  candour ;  and  since  my 
writing  on  a  cause  which  I  expected  fairer 
quarter  in,  so  exceedingly  moves  you,  I  shall 
choose  rather  to  lay  down  the  controversy  than 
to  engage  with  a  person  who  I  should  be  very 
much  concerned  to  see  exceed  the  rules  which 
he  has  with  so  much  success  and  so  much  ap- 
plause prescribed  to  others. 

I  always  thought  men  might  dispute  without 
railing,  and  dilTer  without  quarrelling ;  and  that 
opinions  need  not  affect  our  tempers ;  but  since 
it  is  not  to  be  found,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  have 
a  better  talent  that  way  than  I. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Besides  your  book,  sir,  which  I  think  treats 
me  coarsely  enough,  I  am  since  threatened  to 
be  worse  used  by  a  gentleman  who  thinks  himself 
concerned  in  my  affronting  you,  as  he  calls  it. 

I  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  not  charge  you  with 
any  part  of  it ;  I  believe  you  to  be  more  of  a 
Christian  and  more  of  a  gentleman,  nor  am  I  len- 
sible  I  gave  you  any  i^ront,  I  am  sure  I  hi- 
tended  vou  none. 

But  because  that  gentleman,  I  understand, 
expects  some  answer  this  way,  I  liave  this  to  say 
to  him. 

That  if  he  thinks  himself  capable  to  give  me 
personal  correction,  he  knows  me  well  enough, 
and  need  never  want  an  opportunity  to  be 
welcome.  D.  F. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


Tu  kXkming  tract  was  written  b  j  De  Foe,  in 
tifkf  to  Mr  JamM  Ow*b>  a  learoed  disMnting 
■umter  at  Shrewsbury,  who  defended  ooca- 
aooal  communicants  in  a  |>amphlet  entitled, 
'  Moderatioo,  a  Virtue ;  or  the  Occasional  Con- 
bnnist  justified  from  the  imputation  of  Hypo- 
aisj.  Wherein  is  shown  the  Antiquity,  Catho- 
lic principles^  and  Advantage  of  Occasional  Con- 
fornicj  to  the  Church  of  England;  and  that 
Diuenters  from  the  Religion  of  the  State  have 
been  employed  in  moat  C&veninMNits,'  &c. 

Mr  Owen's  pamphlet  was  dictated  more  by 
good  feeling  than  solid  argument.  Much  of  his 
reasoning  would  have  come  better  from  a  ^mode- 
nie  ebarchman  than  from  a  dissenter,  and  could , 
have  been  pleasfaig  onlv  to  that  portion  of  the 
Preibyterians  who  had  been  long  labouring  after 
a  oomprebensioa  with  the  establishment.  I 

Besides  De  Poe*s  tract,  Mr  Owen's  work  gave 
rite  to  several  publications  bv  writers  of  the 
bigh  party,  who  treated  him  with  less  courtesy 
thiu  De  Foe.  It  found  a  bitter  replv  in  '  Ocoa- 
BODsl  Conformity  a  most  unjustifiable  Practice, 
lo  saswer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  eutitled,  "  Mode- 
ntioD,  a  Virtue. "  With  a  short  Vindication  9f 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Author's 
giouodless  Reasons  for  Separation.  And  a  Post- 
script  in  Answer  to  the  Eleventh  Section  of  Dr 
Dsvensnt's  Essays  of  **  Peace  at  Honie»  aiyl  War 
Abroad.  **  Load.  1704.*  4to.  The  author  was 
Saaiuel  Grasoome,  a  learned  writer  an^ongst  the 
Koo  jurors,  and  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  Leslie. 
Mr  Owen  bad  a  female  antagonist  in  Mrs  Mary 
Aitell,  who  published  ^  bulky  pamphlet,  palled 
'Moderation  truly  stated:  or,  a  Review  of  a 
Isle  pampUet.  aotitled,  **Moderation,  a  Virtue." 
With  a  IVefatory  Disooifrse  to  Dr  Davei^ant 


concerning  his  late  Essays  on  Peace  and  War. 
Loud.  1701'  4ta.  In  the  eighty-third  page  of 
her  work,  die  glances  slighUy  at  De  Foe's  •New 
Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty ;'  uad 
speaks  of  him  as  **an  author  of  their  own*  who 
lets  no  spiteful  observation  escape  him." 

In  defence  of  his  former  treatise,  Mr  Owen 
published  '  Moderation  still  a  Virtue,'  hi  Answer 
to  peveral  bitter  Pamphlets,  especially  two,  en- 
titM,  *'  Occasional  Conformity  a  most  unjusti- 
fiable Practice ;'» and  "  The  Wolf  Stripped  of  his 
Shepherd's  Clothing,**  which  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rest.  Wherein  the  precedenU  and 
Christibn  priooiples  of  conseientious  Oooasional 
Conformity  are  defended ;  the  government  of  the 
Reformed  churches  thai  have  no  bishops,  ordina- 
tion by  Presbyters,  and  the  DissenUrs'  separate 
communions,  are  justified :  with  a  short  Vindicar 
tion  of  the  Dissenting  Academies  against  Mr 
Sacheverell's  misrepresentation  of  them.  By 
the  author  of  **  Moderation,  a  Virtue. "  Lond. 
1704." 

Mr  Owen's  last  work  met  with  an  intern, 
perate  replv  in  '  The  Mask  of  Moderation  pulled 
off  the  foul  Face  of  Oeeasiooal  Conformity: 
being  an  Answer  to  a  late  poisonous  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  «* Moderation  sUU  a  Virtue:*'  wherehi 
the  late  Reasoning  and  BhuflUng  ArsomenU  of 
that  Author  are  plainly  laid  open  and  confuted. 
Lond.  1704/  4to.  Thia  also  came  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Grascome,  before  mentioned,  of  whom 
some  acoount  poay  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Kettle- 
well.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet, 
he  bestows  some  remarks  upon  De  Foe*s  *  New 
Test  of  the  Chureh  of  England's  Honesty,'  but 
I  treats  him  with  deforenee  as  a  writer. 


hH 


INQUIRY    INTO   OCCASIONAL   CONFORMITY. 


Immiihatilt  after  the  eceenioD  of  Queen  Aane 
the  controTersy  oonoeraing  occasional  oonforniity 
was  revived  with  great  warmth.  Most  of  the 
charch  vrritert  made  it  a  subject  for  their  invec- 
tives ;  and  the  moderation  of  the  dissenters, 
wliieh  had  been  formerly  considered  a  virtae,  was 
now  represented  by  them  as  criminal,  and  indi- 
cative of  some  ill  design.  It  was  therefore  made 
uie  of  by  the  crafty  to  bring  them  under  popular 
odium ;  and  as  the  populace  are  usually  led  more 
by  noise  than  reason,  they  generally  gave  in 
to  it 

The  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  her  first 
parliament  was  ominous  for  the  dissenters.  Her 
resolution  to  defend  and  maintain  the  cfattrah  was 
not  fofgotteo :  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  upon 
the  subject  of  the  toleration,  which  so  many  were 
desirous  to  subvert,  and  all  considered  in  jeo- 
pardy. The  reply  of  the  Commons  went  a  little 
further.  After  complimenting  the  Queen  as  the 
mott  illustrious  ornament  and  confessor  for  the 
church,  thejrgo  oo  to  observe,  <*  We  promise  our- 
selves  that  in  your  Majesty's  reign  we  shall  see  it 
perfectly  reHond  to  lu  due  righU  and  privUeges, 
and  secured  in  the  same  to  posterity ;  which  is 
only  to  be  done  bv  divesting  those  men  of  the 
power,  who  have  Miown  they  want  not  the  will  to 
destroy  it." 

Many  days  were  not  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  meaning  of  this  address,  as  well  as  the  ioten- 
tioo  of  ita  framers,  was  Adiy  expounded  to  the 
public 

Upon  the  4th  of  November  Mr  Wm.  Bromley 
and  Mr  Arthur  Annesley,  members  for  the  two 
universities,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John,  afterwards 
I^rd  Bolingbroke,  brought  in  the  expected  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  occasional  conformity. 
Although  this  measure  originated  in  political 
rather  than  in  religious  motives,  the  object  of  it 
beiflg  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  Tories,  yet  the 
eflbot  was  to  cut  off  the  dissenters  for  ever  from 
My  obanoe  of  rising  to  eminence  In  the  state. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Whigs,  who 
rightly  urged  that  no  man  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  a  subject  for  a  difference  in 
religion.  In  spite  of  all  arguments  drawn  from 
roason  and  humanity,  it  was  violently  promoted 
by  the  Tories,  and,  what  Is  most  remarkable,  by 
several  who  were  thomiolvcs  the  offspring  of  dis- 


senting parents,  and  from  whom  a  more  con- 
sistent  conduct  might  have  been  expected*  Upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  a  clause  was  pro- 
posed **  for  exempting  dissenters  from  such  offices 
as  cannot  by  law  be  executed  without  receiving 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England."  And  it  seemed  but  rea- 
sonable that  those  who  were  to  be  excluded  from 
those  situations  that  afforded  power  and  emolo- 
ment  should  also  be  exempted  from  others  that 
were  merely  burthensome,  and  which  they  could 
not  enter  upon  without  a  breach  of  conscience. 
But  the  temper  of  the  party  was  displayed  in 
their  rejection  of  so  just «  pioposition ;  and  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  same  month,  by  a  great  majority.  ••  Among 
those  who  were  the  hottest  in  this  affair,"  savs  a 
writer  before  quoted,  "  were  the  clergy,  and  a 
crowd  of  women  of  the  lowest  rank,  inflamed  as 
it  were  with  a  zeal  for  religion.  These  women 
expressed  as  great  exultation  on  this  supposed 
victory,  as  if  tbcy  had  token  more  delight  in  such 
religious  triumphs  than  in  the  gratification  of 
even  their  lusts  and  their  avarice.*'* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preamble  to  the 
bill,  the  maintenance  of  the  toleration  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted,  and  all  persecution  for  conscience 
sake  condemned  in  a  high  strain ;  but  how  the 
enacting  part  could  be  reconciled  with  these  pro. 
fessions  it  is  hard  to  conceive.    Do  Foe,  alluding 
to  the  deception  attempted  by  the  instigators  of 
the  measure,  observes,  "  O  !  persecution  was  a 
sad  thing,  nobody  designed   persecution;   the 
dissenters  were  not  to  be  persecuted  in  the  least ; 
nay,  the  very  preamble  of  the  bill  made  a  glori- 
ous declaration,  that  persecution  was  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  articles  of  the 
Chureh  of  England.     And  yet,  was  anything 
more  directly  tending  to  persecution  than  that 
bill,  and  was  it  not  so  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  ?**!     Nothing  can  exceed  the  effh»nteryof 
the  men  who  could  bring  forward  such  a  measure 
with  these  pretensions ;  but  their  hvpoeiisy  was 
uniform  with  their  intolerance.    **  Lies  are  not 
worth  a  farthing,**  adds  De  Foe,  "  if  they  are  not 
calculated  for  the  effectual  deceiving  of  the  peo- 
pie  they  are  designed  to  deceive.**^ 

•  Cunnlngham'i  *  Gr.  Brit'  1, 318. 
t  •  Review,'  v,  75.  j  ihid.  H. 
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The  bfl]  was  carried  to  the  Lords  the  second 
of  Oeoemhefy  and  there  met  with  great  opposi- 
tlsa.  Most  of  the  bishops,  who  were  then  dis- 
tiqgnisbed  by  their  moderation,  were  against  it, 
for  which  they  were  heavily  censured  by  the 
bigh  party,  as  enemies  and  betrayers  df  the 
dnirch ;  but  the  reproach  of  bigots  is  of  small 
▼aloe,  and  mast  always  be  reckoned  upon  by  the 
oppooents  of  violent  measures.  Many  loog  and 
wann  debates  took  place  with  a  view  to  defeat 
or  mitigate  the  measure.  Some  thought  the 
penalties  too  high,  and  were  reminded  of  the 
practice  of  informers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II ; 
•thers  believed  that  the  chief  design  of  the  bill 
was  to  model  corporations,  so  that  none  but 
Tofies  might  be  returned  at  elections,  and  many 
comidered  it  as  the  first  step  to  a  breach  of  the 
Toferatioo,  the  overthrow  of  which  was  visiblv 
aimed  aL>  The  Lords,  however,  passed  the  bill 
the  ninth  of  December,  but  clogged  it  with  seve- 
nl  amendments,  which  they  thought  would  be 
rqecied  by  the  Commons,  and  alter  some  fruit- 
leM  confereoces,  occasioned  its  loss.  This  was  a 
great  mortification  to  the  Tories,  for  the  Court 
had  sanmoned  all  its  strength  upon  the  occa- 
aoo,  even  to  Prince  George  of  l)enmark,who 
was  UmKlf  a  Lutheran,  and  an  occasional  con- 
formist, but  voted  against  his  conscience.  It  is 
nrportcd  thnt  he  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  when 
about  to  divide  against  him,  "  My  heart  is  vid 
Ton."* 

Of  the  temper  which  then  reigned  in  the 
dominant  party,  we  have  a  lively  portraiture 
drawn  by  an  historian  of  the  time.  At  that 
time  some  of  the  clergy,  whoie  numbers  still  in- 
oraaed,  exerted  the  utmost  of  their  eloquence  in 
preacfaiog  not  only  against  the  dissenters,  the 
Whigs,  and  the  ministry,  but  even  against  the 
Queen  beraeU^  and  the  principles  of  moderation. 
They  also  expatiated  at  large,  in  their  sermons  to 
the  people*  upon  the  old  proceedings  of  Croro- 
well's  tinae,  and  the  dire  misfortunes  of  King 
Coailes ;  and  he  who  inveighed  the  most  bitter- 
ly, and  fiOed  Us  flock  with  the  most  dreadful  ap- 
prehemdoDSa  was  the  most  highly  applauded  by 
bisparty.f 

Altboogfa  the  Occasional  Bill  was  promoted  by 
the  mioiatry  for  political  purposes,  yet  there  were 
other  reaaooa  equally  ignoble  that  procured  for  it 
cMeal  support.  In  their  violent  management, 
however,  U^y  over-reached  themselves,  driving 
many  from  the  church  who  had  before  resorted 
there.  De  Foe  traces  the  measure  to  the  city  of 
Coveotiy.  **  Here,*'  says  he,  '*  we  found  it  ap- 
pear  heth  in  embryo,  in  a  printed  pamphlet, 
eaUed,  *  A  Letter  from  a  Friend  in  the  Country 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament*  In  this  work  the 
pian  of  the  bOl  is  laid  down,  with  the  reasons  and 
advantages  to  the  party ;  and  to  shroud  its  true 
birth-place,  it  was  first  said  to  be  drawn  by  Sir 
iiartholomew  Shower  and  his  Exeter  friends. 
But  at  Uest  it  was  owned  by  Dr  Armstead  of 
Coventry,  and  the  famed  Mr  Kimberley  of  the 
Moe  place:  The  scheme  was  afterwards  con. 
veyed  to  Oxford,  the  high-church  party  having 
hit  at  the  graceful  bait,  and  espoused  the  blessed 
causey  to  the  eternal  honour  and  glory  of  their 
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politics  as  well  as  charity.  Before  I  enter  forther 
into  the  history  of  this  procedure*  I  must  do  the 
high  church  so  much  justice  as  to  inquire  into 
the  character  of  the  authors  of  this  celebrated 
bill ;  and  that  I  may  not  put  Mr  Lesley  to  the 
tiouble  of  denying  the  fact,  I'll  produce  living 
vouchers  at  his  demand  for  every  tittle.  Mr 
Kimberley  is  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  two 
large  parishes  in  the  city  of  Coventry.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  old  dissenting  minister  outed  in  1662, 
at  Rydroerly  in  Worcestershire,  and  was  picked 
out  by  the  party  at  Oxford  as  a  champion  against 
the  dissenters,  who,  in  this  particular  city,  lived 
in  the  greatest  unity  with  their  conforming 
brethren.  They  came  generally  to  church,  and 
had  no  sermons  at  their  meetings,  but  in  the 
interval  of  the  public  hours  of  worship.  But 
this  gentleman,  by  his  violence,  has  driven  all 
from  the  church;  his  fiery  spirit  having  made 
men  abhor  a  place  where  with  men  of  temper 
and  moderation  they  could  formerlv  be  content 
to  worship.  And,  without  doubt,  the  fury  exer- 
cised by  these  men  is  the  truest  method  they  can 
take  to  make  dissenters,  and  does  every  day 
drive  men  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England."* 

Whilst  the  bill  was  pending  in  parliament, 
swarms  of  pamphlets  were  issued  from  the  press. 
To  the  general  stock  of  argument,  De  Foe  had 
not  been  backward  in  contributing  his  share.  It 
being  one  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  he  re- 
turned to  it  again  at  this  time,  and  published  the 
inquiry  which  follows  this  notice.  We  may  here 
give  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  measure,  the 
more  so,  that  much  of  this  is  De  Foe*s  own 
account  of  the  matter. 

The  alterations  effected  in  the  ministry  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1704,  produced  a  happy 
change  in  the  relative  condition  of  politicjil 
parties.  The  rapid  strides  taken  by  the  Tories 
towards  the  annihilation  of  liberty,  had  experi- 
enced a  check  in  a  quarter  from  whence  it  was 
little  expected,  and  it  had  its  influence  in  parlia- 
ment; but  they  still  maintained  their  ascendancy 
in  the  Commons.  Upon  the  opening  of  the 
third  and  last  session  of  this  parliament,  Octo- 
ber 24»  the  Queen  delivered  a  conciliatory  speech, 
deprecating  contention,  and  expressive  of  kind- 
ness to  all  her  subjects.  The  address  of  the 
Lords  was  in  unison  with  the  speech ;  but  the 
Commons  expressed  themselves  in  more  mea- 
sured  terms,  and  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
far  from  promoting  measures  of  conciliation.  De 
Foe  tells  us,  "That  the  general  cry  of  the 
church's  danger  was  industnously  handed  about 
amongst  the  high  party,  that  it  might  be  made 
the  excuse  for  ail  their  eccentric  motfons,  hetero- 
dox opinions,  disloyal  reproaches  of  the  sove- 
reign, disrespectful  behaviour  to  their  diocesans, 
and  exceeding  clamour  at  their  fellow-church, 
men;  that  it  was  made  the  shuttle- cock  of  the 
party,  and  tossed  about  from  pulpit  to  pulpit, 
from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other ;  and 
that  it  was  made  the  blind  excuse  for  an  Occa- 
sional Bill,  and  for  tacking  that  bill  to  another ; 
for  which  Sir  John  Packington,  Sir  Humphrey 
Mack  worth,  Mr  Bromley,    and   all   tho  great 
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mnoa^en  of  the  cooiereDcei  oo  that  head,  vere 
bU  witncsief."* 

It  wai  rather  expected  at  court,  as  well  at 
earnestly  deiired  by  modcrata  men  throughout 
the  oatloo,  that  the  Occasional  Bill  would  not  be 
revived  in  this  sessioa  ;  it  being  a  lime  when  all 
parties  should  drop  their  animosities  to  celebrate 
the  triumphs  of  the  nation  over  the  common 
enemy.  The  ministers  earnestly  pressed  the 
leading  men  of  the  high  party  to  suspend  their 
pretended  xeal  for  the  church  until  a  more 
favourable  opportunity,  when  it  would  give  less 
obstruction  to  the  public  busioess ;  but  without 
avail.  The  subject  underwent  several  delates 
in  the  different  Tory  dubs,  which  '*  consisted 
chiefly  of  country  gentlemen,  better  known  after- 
wards  by  the  appellation  of  October-men  and 
fox-hunters ;  who,  when  they  were  at  home,  had 
most  of  their  conversation  with  the  rural  clergy, 
from  whom  they  could  not  but  learn  many  exceU 
leot  lessons  against  schism,  which  they  were  as- 
sured was  synonymous  with  presbyterianism,  and 
consequently  must  think  they  were  in  a  very 
good  way,  when  they  were  doing  so  good  service 
to  the  church  as  to  endeavour  to  {^luck  it  up  by 
the  roots,  "t 

It  was  at  length  decided  to  press  the  measure, 
and  upon  the  2dd  of  November  Mr  Bromley 
brought  in  his  bill  ibr  the  third  time.  After 
many  long  and  warm  debates,  it  passed  through 
its  fint  stage,  and  was  ordered  for  a  second  read- 
inff ;  but  the  formidable  opposition  that  was  now 
raised  to  it,  alarmed  the  Tories  for  its  success, 
particularly  in  the  tapper  House.  This  produced 
a  fresh  consultation  in  their  principal  club,  at  the 
Vine  Tavern,  in  Long  acre,  where  it  was  resolved 
to  make  sure  of  the  measure  by  tacking  it  to  a 
money-bilL  Mr  Harley,  who  finessed  with  all 
parties,  is  said  to  have  decoyed  them  into  this 
snare,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  them.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  Mr  Bromley,  after  a  long 
speech,  which  contained  many  bitter  invectives 
against  the  dissenters,  moved  that  it  should  be 
tacked  to  the  Land-Tax  Bill.  This  occasioned  a 
lengthy  debate,  and  many  animated  speeches 
upon  both  sides.  Several  of  the  Queen*s  minis- 
ters spoke  against  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  their  opposition  was  grounded  upon  pru- 
dence and  state  policy,  rather  than  a  regard  to 
the  political  rights  of  those  who  were  to  be 
afTccted  by  it.  The  influence  produced  in  parlia- 
ment by  a  change  of  policy  in  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  public  afTairs,  was  strikingly  exemplified 
upon  this  occasion.  Nearly  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  those  members  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  voting  with  the  Tories,  deserted  them  upon 
this  question ;  for,  upon  a  division  of  the  House, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  \ 
tbirty.four  for  the  tack,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  against  it.  Both  parties  made  great  exer- 
tions to  muster  their  strength  :  but  if  the  Tories 
were  defeated  in  their  manmuvre,  they  succeeded 
in  passing  the  bill  as  a  separate  measure,  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nfaie  against 
a  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Upon  the  following  day,  being  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  where  it 
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underwent  a  debate,  more  ibr  the  satislactioo  of 
the  Queen,  who  was  present  to  hear  it,  tbaii  for 
any  noveltv  of  argument  that  was  likely  to  be 
elicited.  Upon  the  question  being  pnt,  whether 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time?  there 
^>peared  fifty  for  it,  and  seventy-one  against  it ; 
so  that  the  obnoxkras  measure  was  again  de- 
feated by  the  wisdom  of  the  Lords.  For  this, 
reproaches  were  heaped  upon  them  without 
mercy  by  the  high  party,  which  occasioned 
De  Foe  to  interpose  the  following  defence  :— 
**  Those  that  tax  the  X/ords  with  a  want  of  due 
care  of  the  church,  may,  with  moch  more  reason, 
be  chargeable  with  want  of  reason  as  well  as 
manners,  and  may  be  thus  answered.  That  s 
due  care  of  the  church  must  be  allowed  to  consist 
rather  in  bringing  dissenters  into  the  commuoloa 
of  the  church,  than  in  shutting  the  door  against 
them  and  their  posterity;  bmcking  it  up  vith 
cen  monies,  trifles,  and  things  owned  to  bein- 
diflerent,  which  they  never  could  defend  in  prac- 
tice, much  less  can  anything  defend  the  imposing 
them  as  terms  of  communion. "^f 

Our  author  intimates,  that  although  the  good 
of  the  church  was  the  cry  of  the  party,  yet  it 
was  merely  a  cloak  to  conceal  their  hypocrisy. 
Had  the  design  been  really  the  prevention  of  Oc- 
casional Conformity,  it  would  have  been  more 
apparent,  he  says,  **  If,  instead  of  a  bill  to  thrust 
out  the  dissenters,  they  had  beea  pleased  to 
offer  some  remedies  to  the  general  evil,  and 
have  opened  the  doors  of  the  church  to  receive 
all  who  could  have  come  in  upon  any  reasonable 
conditions.  But,  first  to  shut  men  out,  and  then 
to  say  they  won*t  come  in,  is  such  a  banter  of 
the  Almighty,  and  of  their  brethren,  tliat  it  is  no 
wonder  these  dealings  make  men  afraid  of  their 
designs  ;  for  it  can  never  be  thought  that  those 
who  complain  of  dissent,  schism,  and  fisction,  can 
pretend  to  wish  their  being  healed  by  making 
the  breach  wider,  and  shutting  out  those  that 
would  come  in.  To  say  this  bUl  is  for  the  pre- 
vention  of  hypocrisy,  is  itself  such  a  piece  of 
hypocrisy,  that  not  the  House  of  Lords  only,  but 
the  meanest  ploughman  in  the  nation,  sees 
through  and  laughs  at  it.  To  say  the  dissenters 
will  not  comply  totally,  though  overtures  and 
advances  to  that  purpose  were  made,  is  to  cover 
the  cheat  yet  further,  and  make  fslsitics  aod 
forgeries  assist  the  design  ;  for  it  is  plain  there 
never  has  been  any  abatement  of  ceremonies  or 
indifferent  things  as  yet  offered  them.  Now, 
this  seems  so  just  a  thing,  that  1  think  no  rea- 
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t  Tepnison,  Archblihop  of  Caaterborjr,  who  wa*  xidi* 
culed  by  the  Tories  m  **  a  huge  pUUr  of  th»  diureh,*  dc- 
tenres  Co  be  honoarablj  awntioiied  lor  his  Boble  suad 
in  b«ball  of  liberty  upou  thin  occaaoo.  He  Umn^c  "  Tkc 
practice  uf  Occasiooal  Cooformitr,  as  lued  by  the  dissen- 
ten,  to  far  from  descrriag  the  title  of  a  vite  hypocrisy,  was 
the  duty  of  all  modciate  diooontan,  «M»  their  own  pna- 
eiiilaa.  llw  einployii«  panoos  of  •  djIeicBt  nbgia^ttom 
the  esUblishad/'  says  he,  "has  been  practiaed  inoU 
countries  where  Ubeity  of  oonadeace  has  been  allowed ; 
and  we  have  gone  laxther  ataMdy  in  errtwling  diasenicn 
than  any  other  oountiy  has  done.'  He obaenros,  *'Tb»^ 
whatsrer  daiyer  was  to  be  uprehanded  fnm  the  Papisu. 
when  the  Test  Act  was  made,  they  did  not  apply  to  the 
d{»senten ;  and  that  he  could  see  twt  plain  IwMaTaoi- 
ci:cas  from  the  bUl.  which  was  «  disact  vidUtwa  of  the 
Act  of  Tokration."  The  good  primate  was  snppoited  w 
several  other  prelates,  who  had  been  raised  lo  dw  bsDen 
by  King  William,  .and  distinguished  themselTea  by  their 
pacific  principles.— Lift  of  Tanniaoo,  p.  IM, 
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ourqeetit  Ffnt,  open  the  doon 
flf  tb«  diiirdi,  and  make  thote  advances  which 
ekarity,  tcaiper,  and  religion  demand ;  and  then» 
if  the  dtaiLulLiu  are  refractonr,  thm  may  b« 
Mat  prelcnee  for  the  cbaifpe  of  contumacy.*** 

The  ewila  whidi  the  nation  eacaped  by  the 
hive  of  the  meaaore,  are  described  by  our 
aathor  in  fordble  language.  He  speaks  of  the 
Orcasiepnl  BQl  as  fraught  with  such  arcanas  of 
viiany,  Uood,  and  persecution,  that,  so  &r  from 
lasweihy  the  design  of  the  imposers^  it  would 
operate  as  an  earthquake  under  the  churchy  and 
iarelve  aU  in  one  common  calamity.  Upon  the 
dssigni  of  these  hot-headed  politicians,  lie  re- 
■aiu,  "  Ifpeople  will  put  their  own  destruction 
spoo  tiieir  beads,  in  qpite  of  reflection,  contrary 
to  an  tte  rales  of  reason  and  discretion,  and  to 
the  iight  and  convictions  of  their  own  under- 
rtanding.  It  is  impossible  for  human  heart  to  save 
than.  Periieps  the  time  is  not  i^t  come ;  they 
snist  perhaps  yet  expose  themselves  farther,  and 
we  shall  not  see  our  safety  until  they  have  driven 
as  to  it  by  some  yet  more  prodigious  attempt— 
nmethiqg  that  shall  give  our  constitution  such  a 
ibock  as  shall  startle  the  whole  nation,  and  put 
them  into  revolution  fits.  If  ever  this  evil  be 
roB  up  to  extremities — if  ever  tacking  principles 
bring  as  into  that  confusion — ^if  ever  an  attempt 
opon  the  English  liberties  be  openly  pushed  at, 
1  am  fully  persuaded  the  people  of  England,  in 
dHbnce  of  their  just  H^ht,  and  the  privileges  de- 
riTfd  to  them  from  tfietr  ancestors,  will  be  the 
destructioa  of  all  that  shall  attempt  to  dispossess 
tbem  of  that  liberty. '*t 

Dc  Foe  observes,  that  this  scheme  of  the  tack 
was  not  the  project  of  those  who  voted  for  H, 
and  UxAt  they  never  expected  it  would  pass  the 
Lords,  or   bie  assented  to  by  the  Queen.     The 
lure,  says  be,  was  started  by  some  old  gamesters, 
who  lud  a  mind  to  spoU  their  sport,  and  knew 
tbeir  houods  were  not  speedy  enough  to  overtake 
0.    ''Who  it  was  that  moved  there  thus,  and 
drew  them  into  the  snare,  is,  perhaps,  more  easy 
UuB  oooveniest  to  describe ;  but  their  general 
hatred  of  some  men,  who  had  not  a  few  times 
feroieriy  outvitted  them,  makes  it  easy  to  see 
tbsi  they  knew  the  truth  of  it  themselves.     Nor, 
ndecd,  can  1  say  a  kinder  thing  to  the  taekers, 
than  that  they  were  drawn  into  this  matter  by 
some  thai  were  too  cunning  ipr  them ;  for  if  1 
would  defend  their  sense,  and  make  it  an  act  of 
preokedttaiioa,  their  wits  will  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  their  reputation,  and  thev  must  pass 
for  fonethii^  so  much  more  scandalous  than  a 
fiool,  that  the  exchange  will  be  greatly  to  their 
diuulveotage.      Had  they  told  noses,  had  they 
known  the  strength  of  their  Pftrty,  had  they  been 
able  to  calcolate  persons  and  things,  they  would 
never  have  been  so  deluded. '*|     The  tacking 
praiieet  bavmg  been  defended  by  some  persons 
whe  profesaefl  themselves  adverse  to  persecution, 
and  esMkavoored  to  j^d  it  over  with  soft  names, 
Dc  Foe  observes,  ^  The  nice  distinction  between 
a  tackcr  and  a  moderate  tscker,  being  the  learn- 
ed opinion  of  a  certain  deivyman  net   far  in 
prindplefrom  a  vicar  of  Bray,  I  confess  to  be  a 
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mystery  past  my  understanding ;  and  the  modern* 
tion  of  a  tacker  seems  to  me  to  merit  a  place  in 
my  Lord  Rochester's  poem  upon  nothing.*'* 

The  defeat  of  their  fevounte  measure  was  a 
source  of  much  laqaentation  to  the  Toriea.  Let 
us  hear  the  wailings  of  one  of  their  writers  :— 
"  This  was  the  cause  of  a  mighty  triumph  to  the 
Whig  party ;  and  the  very  faction  who  bad  abo- 
lished the  House  of  Lords  in  the  times  of  rebeUion 
and  sequestration,  now  called  them  their  only 
guardians  and  protecM>rs.  Immediately  a  Wlaa 
was  made,  and  the  burthen  of  the  song  was  '  A 
Hundred  and  Thirty-four '  (the  number  of  those 
honourable  members  in  the  House  of  Commoos 
who  were  for  sending  it  up  to  their  lordships  by 
way  of  clause  to  the  Land-Taz),  iotimating  those 
worthy  patriots  were  for  fire  and  faggot,  like  their 
<  Shortest  Way '  scribe,  and  for  bringing  in  the 
Ring  of  France,  Che  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Wooden  Shoes,  with  the  rest  of  the  trinkets  that 
are  the  usual  attendants  of  Popery.  The  press 
had  been  used  by  tbem  as  an  instrument  of  con- 
veyance, through  which  all  their  filth  and  ordure, 
tbeir  offals  of  scandal  and  iniquity,  had  hitherto 
passed,  and  they  got  ready  reams  of  malignity  to' 
make  its  way  into  the  open  light  through  that 
common-sewer  at  the  risii^  of  the  parhameot. 
New  elections  were  to  come  on  before  another 
session,  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  such  as 
had  obstructed  tbeir  republican  and  fanatical 
systems,  and  were  like  to  continue  ifi  the  same 
temperament  of  mind,  was  to  make  them  obnox- 
ious to  the  public  censure,  and  gain  over  those 
votes  by  some  article  or  other  which  had  been 
before  given  in  their  behalf.  But  as  the  House 
of  Commons  had  a  greater  regard  for  their  ho« 
nour,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament,  than  tamely 
submit  themselves  to  be  reproached  and  calumni- 
ated during  this  session,  so  they  deferred  the  pub- 
lication of  their  villanous  attempts  upon  the 
honestest  part  of  them  till  it  broke  up,  when  off 
went  the  signal  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in  a 
paper  rocket,  or  a  new  Black  List  of  those 
worthy  iNttriots.  who,  to  prevent  the  Church  of 
England  from  beink  undermined  by  the  Occa- 
sional Conformists,  old,  like  true  noble  Eoglish- 
men,  vote  that  the  bill  to  prevent  Occasional 
Conformity  might  be  tackea  to  the  Land- Tax 
Bill,  to  secure  its  passage  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
so  that  this  their  zeal  does  appear  to  all  wise 
men  as  conspicuous  for  the  interest,  as  their 
lives  hre  ornaments  to  that  church  of  which  they 
are  members." 

The  man  who  could  be  mad  enough  to  suppose 
that  a  church  fenced  around  by  so  many  penal 
laws,  was  to  be  endangered  by  some  half-dozen 
Occasional  Conformists,  was  quite  in  character 
when  he  canted  the  following  passage  ;— '*  The 
church  party,  in  the  meantime,  said  not  a  word, 
but  comfortcNi  themselves  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  and  a  quiet  conscience,  even 
when  they  were  under  the  dismal  reflections  of 
her  majesty's  being  the  last  of  the  English  line, 
and  that  this  good  queen  being  mortal,  they 
could  hope  for  no  such  opportunities  from  |ier 
successors  as  they  had  reason  to  expect  from 
her  propitious  reign.  They  v^ere  certain  of  this 
illustrious   princess,  from    her   education,    her 
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principle?,  her  practices,  and  her  assurances  to 
promote  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  church 
cstabliBhed;  but  could  promise  themselves  no 
such  certainty  from  those  that  were  to  come 
after,  who,  though  they  were  constrained  by  act 
of  parliament  to  be  of  that  profession  themselves, 
had  no  obligation  upon  them  to  promote  and 
encourage  it  in  others.  Besides,  they  were  under 
the  greatest  concern  for  her  majesty's  glory ;  and 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  it  might  be  in 
her  royal  power  to  return  that  glory  to  God,  by 
consummating  the  felicities  of  the  people,  in 
leaving  them  the  use  of  God*s  holy  worship  in 
its  primitive  strength  and  purity.***  The  pure 
worship  of  God  would  have  Ikred  much  better  in 
the  world,  if  its  princes  had  not  concerned  them- 
selves to  meddle  in  such  matters ;  but  then,  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  would  have 
been  more  contracted,  and  they  would  have 
failed  in  their  most  efficient  help  for  enslaving 
the  people.  By  pressing  the  clergy  into  their 
service,  they  have  taught  them  In  return  to  erect 
a  temporal  dominion  for  themselves,  equally  dan* 
gerous  to  religion  and  liberty,  which  have 
flourished  most  in  those  states  that  have  inter- 
dicted their  interference  with  politics.  Sects, 
however  namerous,  or  whatever  absurdity  may 
attach  to  their  tenets,  will  be  always  harailess, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  Incorporated  with  the 
state,  nor  allowed  to  molest  each  other;  it  is 
political  power  that  renders  them  dangerous,  and 
converts  them  into  persecutors.  The  true  secret 
of  government  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  of 
sects,  by  giving  to  no  one  the  ascendancy ;  for 
when  the  temptation  to  supplant  each  other  no 
longer  exists,  thevwfll  live  as  brethren,  and  strive 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  rather  than 
for  secular  rewards. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  opponents  of  the 
bill  was  that  distinguished  statesman,  Charies 
Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  not  only  resisted 
it  successfully  in  the  Lords,  but  applied  his  great 
talents  to  the  like  purpose  from  the  press,     Mr 
Bromley  having  publisbed  his  speech,  in  which  he 
intimated  that  toe  church  was  then  in  as  much 
danger  from  the  dissenters  as  it  had  been  formerly 
from  the  Papists,  Us  lordship  publbhed  an  an- 
swer to  it,  in  which  he  combated  all  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  for  the  measure.     Innu^ 
merable  pamphlets  were  issued  by  both  parties ; 
but  in  none  was  the  spirit  of  the  times  more  fully 
displayed  than  in  the  following  :  ■  Antichrist  Un- 
masked, and  Occasional  Conformity  conddered, 
in  its  nature  and  effects,  as  Satan's  chief  machine 
and  masterpiece ;  an  actual  Abdication  of  Chria- 
tianity,  as  Adam's  was  out  of  Paradise :  showing 
that  the  patrons  and  practisers  hereof  shipwreck 
faith,  debauch  conscience,  are  apparent  enemies 
to  the  cross,  and  mammon's  devoted  proselytes : 
have  ever  been,  and  yet  are,  the  principal  authors 
of  the  most  dreadful  judgments  ever  heretofore 
inflicted,  or  may  be  justly  feared,  and  will  never 
be  reclaimed  by  Tests  or  Penal  Laws.  Together 
with  many  other  awakening,  enlightening,  and 
undeniable  truths,  christian  advice,  convincing 
argument,  apt  similitudes,  parabolical  poems,  and 
all  objections  fully  answered.     By  a  True  Lover 
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of  all  Men.*  The  work  with  this  astounding  title 
was  advertised  in  the  *  Review '  for  May  29, 1703, 
as  in  the  press,  and  to  be  speedily  published. 
Perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  a  satire  upon  those 
whose  absurd  politics  were  the  mockery  of  wise 
men ;  and  it  might  be  an  invention  of  De  Foe's 
to  hokl  them  up  to  derision.  But  the  men  who 
could  work  upon  the  passions  of  the  ignorant, 
and  delude  them  into  a  hatred  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  trampling  upon  their 
civil  rights,  were  no  better  than  impostors  in  re- 
ligion, and  deserved  the  execration  of  society. 

Upon  the  rising  of  pariiament,  a  list  oi  the 
members  who  voted  for  the  Tack  was  printed, 
and  freely  distributed  through  the  natioo.  They 
were  also  satirized  in  a  ballad,  to  the  tune  of 

*  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-four,'  supposed  to  be 
written  by  John  Tutehin ;  and  both  were  animad- 
verted upon  in  a  pamphlet  called  *  The  Tackers 
Vindicated :  or  an  Answer  to  the  Whigs*  "  New 
Black  List,"  which  has  been  dispersed  abroad 
since  the  rising  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
misrepresent  such  members  as  have  shown  tbein« 
selves  worthy  patriots  in  defence  of  the  ehurch 
established ;  in  order  to  render  'em  suspected  to 
the  people  of  England  at  the  ensuing  elections. 
With  a  word  to  Mr  John  Tutehin  about  his 
scandalous  ballad,  that  goes  to  the  tune  of  **  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-four."  Lond.  1706.'  FVom 
the  heat  displayed  upon  this  occasion.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  at  stake,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  nation 
depended  not  only  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
church,  but  upon  the  persecution  of  her  oppo- 
nents.    An  antidote  to  this  cant  was  Jbond  ia 

*  A  Brief  Aocount  of  the  Tack,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  Printed  In  the  year  1705.'  The  author 
was  a  moderate  churchman,  and  aignes  the  sub* 
jcct  with  temper  and  good  sense.  Condemning 
the  practice  of  making  religions  institutions  the 
stepping-stone  to  preferment  in  the  state,  he  at 
the  same  time  opposes  any  measure  that  would 
obstruct  the  intercourse  of  diflTerent  sects,  and 
considers  the  late  bill  as  the  harbinger  of  farther 
and  severer  enaotments.  He  treats  the  Tack  at 
a  compendious  way  of  dispatching  business,  bat 
sobvenive  of  those  fonns  of  our  coostitotioB 
which  are  judiciously  provided  for  Che  purpose  of 
preventing  hasty  decisions,  and  the  injury  that 
would  arise  firom  the  prevalence  of  intemperate 
•futons. 

Soon  after  the  rejection  of  the  bill  Dnntoo 
published  in  his  *  Athenian  Catechism*  *Tbe 
Character  of  a  Taekcr,*  which  was  reprinted 
afterwsrds,  with  the  addition  of '  The  Character 
of  an  Anti-Tacker,  by  the  same  hand.*  The  aid 
of  the  poet  was  also  pressed  into  the  service, 
until  wit  was  exhausted  in  ballads  and  lampoons, 
and  the  streets  resounded  with  the  sufagect.  De 
Foe  says  the  scheme  of  tackhig  became  ^  a  bye- 
word  and  hissing  to  the  whole  nation.**  The 
Oxfordshire  members,  who  all  voted  for  the  Tack, 
were  satirised  in  *  The  Oxfordshire  Nine  -,*  the 
tendency  of  Tory  politics  was  exposed  In  '  The 
French  King's  Lamentation  for  the  Loss  of  the 
Occasional  Bill,*  of  which  each  stanza  ended  with 
the  unlucky  number— a  hundred  and  thirty-lour. 
*  The  Down. Cast*  ridiculed  the  bill  and  Its  sop. 
porters ;  and  '  The  History  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
formity Bill,*  being  an  excellent  new  song,  was 
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dHtad  to  the  tone  of  *  Chevy  Chase,*  and  oon- 
tmed  the  foUowing  etansas : 

**  Vtm  eooKleBet  Is  a  thlnff  w*  know, 
Uks  to  •  mastiff  dog, 
Wkidi  if  tied  ap  so  flere*  hell  grow, 
Be^Il  hice  hb  very  clog. 

IXssealan  Uiey  wen  to  be  pressed 

To  go  to  common  prayer, 
And  torn  their  boss  to  the  East, 

As  God  were  only  thers : 

Or  else  no  place  of  pike  or  trust 

They  ever  coold  obtain ; 
Which  shows  that  saying  very  just 

That 'godliness  Is  gain."* 


Although  none  of  those  potitical  squibs  appear 

Is  hate  eoiaiiated  from  Do  Foe,  yet  a  writer  of 

Uikaoiin  seal  against  ecclcsiastieal  encroach- 

■eats  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  animadver- 

sioos  of  the  high  party,  who  made  htm  rcspon- 

able  for  much  of  the  scandal  which  their  violence 

lad  drawn  npon  them.     One  of  the  lampoons 

brdled  at  him  was  entitled,  *  Daniel  the  Prophet 

00  CoQJutor :  or  his  Scandal  Club's  Scandalous 

Oallsd,  called  ''Tho  Tackerr,**  answered  para- 

fraph  by  paragraph.    S«ild  by  D.  Bragg,  in  Ave- 

Mary  \aat,     170a.'    In  this  tract  the  author  in- 

,  rtitaites  a  comparison  between  tho  merits  of  T)c 

'  Fwaadthoseof  another  periodical  writer.  **The 

detifn  of  his  writing,**  says  he,  **  is  levelled  at 

tbe  EitablishfHl  Church,  and  though  he  is  some* 

«hst  more  saodest  than  the  '  Observator  *  in  his 

I  'Revicwi,*  and  they  seemingly  carry  on  their 

!  Binet  against  what' the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 

prevail,  by  different  approaches,  they  meet  to- 

,  gvther  in  the  same  angle  at  Inst,  and  join  in  over- 

ihroviag  the  foundation  of  the  government,  ec- 

fifdaitical  and  civO.     The  one  takes  upon  him 

:  ts  «aad  upon  Apollo's  tripos,  and  resolves,  alter 

I  M  oracular  manner,  such  questions  as  shall  be 

•  Kat  him,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  expatiating 
Bpoa  trade,  runs  his  reader  intcnsibly  into  com- 

I  nonwealth  systems;  the  other,  by  justifying  the 
,  tnmactioos  of  former  times,  openly  iuvitcs  all 

•  iodk  as  are  iU^^Jisposed  to  act  over  those  melan- 
choly scenes  asain,  which  the  nation  yet  smarts 

'  (sf.*  After  all,  De  Foe  was  not  the  author  of 
the  ballad,  which  he  describes  as  possessing  more 

'  trsth  than  poetry.  He  uys,  **  I  have  not  ac- 
eoitcd  you  with  ballads,  lampoons,  or  pasoui- 

,  sadci;  'The  Song  of  the  134,'  the  *  Black  List,* 

hod  all  the  crowd  of  virulent  and  splenetic  wit 
printed  upon  you,  however,  according  to  a  bar- 

,  baroos  moo-custom,  1  am  cried  to  them  about  the 
itivet,  have  some  other  author.  I  have  never 
heco  ooocemed  in  them,  nor  have  I  wrote  any. 
thiof  ttpon  the  subject  but  what  is  to  be  found 
ia  the  coarse  of  these  papers.  Nor,  indeed,  gen- 
tlenieB,''  continues  he,  ''do  I  sec  any  need  of 
Uapoooing  yon :  the  matter  of  fact  is  aatirc 
eaoBgh,  and*  the  more  modestly  expressed,  the 
itaa  and  the  more  cutting  are  the  lashes.'  * 

De  Foe  declares  himself  against  the  principle 
^poiating  out  porttculjr  individuals  by  name,  as 
hating  a  tendency  to  exasperate,  rather  than  to 
refem  them.  ***!  am  not  for  making  distinctions 
•f  aanes,**  says  he ;  "I  wish  they  wore  all  buried 
is  the  grave  of  that  assembly  in  which  this  new 
9wMcstien  of  a  betrayer  of  England  was  first 
cBahifed.*f    He  was,  however,  no  friend  to  the 
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Tackers,  and  animadverts  upon  them  in  several 
of  his  « Reviews.'  **  A  Tocker,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
man  who,  to  gratify  his  passion,  foolishly  called 
zeal,  being  filled  with  unreasonable  humour  and 
animosity,  would  run  us  upon  the  most  dangerous 
experiment  that  ever  this  nation  escaped.  He 
has  been  voted  a  persecptor  by  the  bishops  of  our 
church,  as  well  as  by  the  body  of  our  £nglish 
nobility ;  and  we  must  be  riper  for  destruction 
than  1  believe  we  are,  if  we  can  ever  hold  up  our 
hands,  or  give  our  vote  for  a  Tacker,  a  persecutor, 
and  a  man  of  blood."*  De  Foe  tells  tbe  Tack- 
ers, that  if  they  are  resolved  to  go  on  and  em- 
broil the  nation,  they  must  expect  the  fate  of 
those  who  trifle  with  oppression,  until  it  turns 
upon  the  oppressor ;  which  he  illustrates  by  an 
anecdote  that  fell  under  his  own  observatlon.f 

For  tho  freedom  with  which  he  delivered  him- 
self against  the  project  of  tacking,  alihougli  he 
had  id>stained  from  personal  allusionib  he  was 
threatened  to  be  called  to  account  at  some  future 
period.  To  this  he  saw  no  occasion  to  reply ; 
*'  I  declare  against  it,"  says  he,  "  as  a  very  terri- 
ble attempt  upon  the  nation's  peace ;  and  1  am 
in  this  embarked  in  very  good  company,  with 
whoso  opinion  my  judgment  is  backed,  both  built 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  truth  and  liberty,  and 
I  cannot  fear  suffering  in  such  a  cause.  The  gen- 
tlemen that  please  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
this,  tell  me,  in  their  angry  epistles,  the  very 
method  how  I  am  to  be  a  second  spectacle  to  the 
world  for  this  freedom  ;  that  they  are  very  sure 
the  ensuing  parliament  will  pursue  the  same  steps 
OS  the  last ;  and  that  all  those  gentlemen  we 
have  so  ill-treated,  will  have  their  full  justifica- 
tion and  satisfaction.  I  am  so  fully  assured  of 
the  justness  of  my  observations  on  this  head,  that 
I  cannot  be  solicitons  on  that  score,  nor  at  all 
afraid  to  say,  that  if  the  next  parliament  should 
pursue  the  stops  of  the  last,  the  nation,  in  ray 
opinion,  will  be  so  much  nearer  that  crisis  of 
time,  when  English  liberty  being  brought  to  the 
last  extremity,  must  open  the  magazine  of  origi- 
nal power,  which  never  yet  failed  to  overwhelm 
all  tho  attempts  to  destroy  her,  and  hurled  the 
enemies  of  her  peace  in  the  rubbish  of  their  own 
abominable  projects,  of  which  the  late  revolution 
is  not  a  pattern  only,  but  methinks  ought  to  be 
as  a  light-house,  or  buoy,  set  upon  a  dangerous 
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t  "There  happened  a  quarrel  one  day  among  some 
brick-makers  that  I  had  occasion  to  employ,  and  two  of 
them  fell  to  boxing.  One  of  the  two,  whose  name  was 
Peter,  had  the  other  down,  and  beat  him  unmercifiilly. 
The  fellow  that  lay  under  him  cried  out,  and  as  I  was  at 
some  distance,  I  ran  with  lome  servants  to  jMUt  them, 
thinking  ho  had  cried  murder ;  but  coming  nearer  I  un 
dcntood  him  better,  and  found  he  cried  out,  'Pay  mc, 
Peter,  pay  roe,  Peter ;  'twill  be  my  turn  bye-and  bye  I'  Peter 
did  his  best,  and  being  a  very  itrong  fellow,  niauled  him 
sulficiently.  But  at  last,  when  Peter  had  Iwaten  till  he 
were  out  of  breath,  the  fellow's  turn  came ;  he  got  up,  and 
Peter  was  undermost,  and  the  other  used  Iiim  accordingly. 
1  make  no  application :  I  would  have  nobody  undermost ; 
I  would  have  all  love,  i>eace,  charity,  and  union :  but  if 
yc  will  be  mad,  if  you  will  be  all  persecution  and  con- 
formity or  nothing,  dragoon  them  into  it  at  once,  gentle- 
men ;  show  yourselves  fairly ;  set  up  gallows  and  galleys ; 
send  the  parents  to  gaol,  and  condscate  their  esutos;  take 
their  children  from  them,  and  educate  them  in  your  own 
blessed  principles ;  aflront  the  Queen,  dissolve  the  settle- 
ment, restore  King  James,  and  declare  your  minds,  but 
then,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  foraet  the  story  of  Peter  and 
hisfeUow." 
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place  to  warn  pabple  of  i|illt(iBg  on  those  ibotes 
trhefe  others  hav^  been  shipwrecked  before  them. 
And  yet,  after  all  the  hopes  these  geotlemeti  have 
of  their  fatal  projeet  heing  grateful  to  the  next 
parliament,  I  mait  tell  tliem  plainlf ,  if  they  ore 
not  oat  in  their  calenlatlons,  i  atn  sure  I  am  oht 
in  mine  i  and  I  adi  ooiiteiit  to  wait  the  issue.  If 
the  worst  come,  it  will  Hot  be  the  Irst  time  I 
have  been  ill-treated  fir  iaying  thai,  the  truth  of 
which  even  the  worst  enemy  i  have  cannot  now 
dispute.  But  these  things  are  Over  i  the  days  of 
oppression  are  gone}  and  though  *tis  pkdn  all 
thetr  struggles  are  to  revive  Uiem,  yet  the  visible 
appearance  of  the  government,  l»oth  in  church 
and  state,  in  behalf  of  that  heavenly  temper  of 
moderation,  gives  us  all  hopes  that,  could  a  few 
diligent  disturbers  be  reclaimed,  the  peace  of  this 
nation  might  now  be  settled  in  such  a  manner  as 
never  to  be  broken  more.*** 

He  that  opposes  his  own  judgment  against  the 
current  of  the  timeSi  ought  to  be  backed  with 
unanswerable  truths }  and  he  that  has  truth  on 
his  side  is  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  coward.  If  he  is 
afraid  to  own  It,  beoaase  of  the  currency  or  nraU 
titude  of  otiier  men's  opinions. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  say  all  the  world  is 
mistaken  hot  himself;  but  if  it  be  so,  who  can 
help  it? 

But  since  it  is  not  likely  a  single  vote  should 
prevail  upon  espoused  errors,  hi  an  age  where 
rvery  one  is  so  fond  of  themselves,  he  that  staru 
t  ruth  hv  himself,  must  expect  the  world  will  stand 
still  and  k>ok  oo  till  they  see  the  issue. 

The  act  depending  In  the  House  of  Commons 
itbout  occastonal  conformity,  has  set  abundance 
«if  heads  to  work  hi  the  world  i  and  be  the  house 
in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  1  know  my  own 
business  and  their  temper  too  well  to  meddle 
with  it.  But  I  pretend  to  say,  that  all  men  1 
have  met  with  who  have  meddled  with  the  argu- 
ment, either  in  print  or  otherwise,  are  manifestly 
mistaken. 

With  more  humility,  therefore,  than  I  owe  to 
any  man,  1  ask  leave  not  to  be  censured  till  I  am 
heard ;  and  those  who  call  me  arrogant  before, 
reprove  me  with  more  arrogance  than  is  their 
share  among  their  fellow-creatures. 

But  since  I,  who  was  altogether  bom  in  sin, 
have  undertaken  to  teach  my  superiors,  I  desire 
to  explain  myself  before  they  cast  me  out  of  the 
synagogue. 

For  as  thai  bimd  man  thought,  it  was  a  mar- 
vellous thing  they  should  not  know  whence  he 
came  that  had  opened  his  eyes. 

So  to  me  it  is  every  jot  as  wonderful  to  find 
nobody  of  my  mind,  and  yet  be  positively  assured 
thst  i  am  in  the  right 

The  subject  I  am  upon  needs  no  introduction, 
the  history  is  in  every  man's  knowledge ;  the 
parliament  are  upon  a  bill  to  prevent  occasioDal 
conformity,  and  about  that  bill  the  press  swarms 
with  pamphlets ;  the  pulpit  sounds  with  exalta- 
tions on  one  hand,  and  deprecations  on  the  other. 
Every  one  speak  their  opmions,  some  their  hopes, 
some  their  fears,  and  so  it  shonld  have  been  to 
the  end  of  the  diapter,  if  I  could  have  found  but 
one  middle  sort,  that,  free  from  prejudice  of  par- 
ties, could  have  discerned  the  native  state  of  the 


•  •  BcTiew/  It,  Ul't. 


as  K  really  Is,  ditoovered  from  the  piiitatt 

and  follies  of  nen. 

About  their  act  of  parliament,  I  affirm  most  of 
the  people  I  have  met  with  are  mistaken;  ond, 
that  I  may  bt  as  explicit  as  I  can,  I  shall  bqiiire 
more  particuhuiy  who  are  mistaken,  how,  and 
then  I  doubt  not  the  sequel  of  this  paper  shall 
make  it  appear  that  the  fact  is  true. 

First :  AH  those  people  i^o  designed  the  act 
as  a  blow  to  the  dissenting  interest  in  Eoglaod 
are  mistaken. 

Secondly :  All  those  who  take  it  as  a  prelude 
or  introduction  to  the  further  suppressing  of  the 
dissenters,  and  a  step  to  repealing  the  Toleration, 
or  intend  it  as  such,  are  mistaken. 

Thirdly:  All  those  who  thhik  the  dissenters  at 
all  concerned  m  If,  or  have  designed  to  mortify 
them  by  it,  are  mistaken. 

Fourthly :  All  those  Hotspurs  of  divfanty  who 
prophesy  destruction  from  the  pulpit,  and  from 
this  step  pretend  to  foretell  that  the  time  of  plan- 
dering  their  brethren  is  at  hand,  are  mistakeo. 

Fifthly:  Ail  those  phlegmatic  dissenters  who 
fancy  themselves  undone,  and  that  persecution 
and  desolation  are  at  the  door  again,  are  mistaken. 

Sixthly:  AH  those  dissenters  who  are  really  at 
all  disturbed  at  it.  cither  as  an  advantage  gained 
by  their  enemies,  or  as  a  real  disaster  upon  them- 
selves, are  mistaken.* 

Seventhly  :  All  those  dissenters  who  deprecate 
H  as  a  judgment,  or  would  vote  against  it,  if  it 
were  in  their  power,  arc  mistaken. 

Eighthly :  That  all  those  who  begun  or  pro- 
moted  this  bill  with  a  design  to  ruin,  weaken,  and 
destroy  the  interest  or  body  of  the  dissenters  in 
England,  are  mistaken. 

Not  that  I  hereby  suppose  the  parliament,  or 
the  persons  originally  concerned  In  moving  tbb 
bfll,  did  it  in  mere  kindness  to  the  dissenters,  in 
order  to  refine  and  purge  them  from  the  scandals 
which  some  people  bad  brought  upon  them ;  that 
It  was  an  action  of  Christian  charity  to  the  dis* 
senters,  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  and  hypo- 
crisy in  religion,  and  to  dear  their  reputation. 

1  never  yet  saw  or  read  of  a  divisioD  of  parties 
In  any  nation,  but  the  hotheads  of  both  parties 
were  always  for  inflaming  the  reckoning.  If  the 
hot  men  of  the  dissenters  have  done  any  mis- 
chief, I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  let  as  examine  a 
little  what  other  hot  men  would  be  now  odomg. 

No  sooner  was  Queen  Anne  settled  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  declared  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  the  men  of  her 
favour,  as  being  the  church  she  had  been  edu- 
cated in,  and  ever  constant  to,  but  these  hot  men 
fly  out  upon  their  brethren  with  oU  the  excesses 
of  their  furious  temper. 

Nothing  would  serve  them  but  this  Queen  and 
parliament  must,  root  and  branch,  blast  the  dis- 
senters with  their  breath,  blow  up  their  interest 
in  the  nation,  and  we  shonld  be  all  one  church 
and  one  people  of  a  sudden ;  It  was  to  be  done 
with  a  blow,  all  at  once,  and  so  certainly,  that 
no  possible  doubt  could  be  made  of  K. 

But  her  Miyesty  was  pleased  to  let  tbeae  people 
know  f^offl  her  own  mouth,  that,  forasmuch  as 
concerned  her,  thev  were  mistaken;  in  that, 
upon  the  additsss  of  the  dissenters  to  her,  she 
gave  them  her  royal  word  for  tof  nrot«ettoii,  and 
II  whenever  she  breaks  it,  we  diaH  m  be  mistaken. 
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Vfm  thif  the  pnlpH,  ihftt  dram  ecc]«8l«ifttic, 
ttfao  tiM  War,  mid  Mr  SaehsTrel,  io  his  lermdn 
It  Oxford,  dooms  all  the  dissenters  to  destruR- 
tha,  witholit  ^ther  beli,  book,  or  candle ;  not 
njftriU%  eommon' decency,  not  respecting  his 
fssd  BumuSft  id  the  Queen,  nor  hit  deference  fo 
Ur  parliament }  hut  tells  them  It  is  their  doty,  if 
tlMf  will  be  troe  members  of  the  Church  of 
EiRlBBd,  to  lift  ttp  a  stimdard  against  the  fana- 
tin,  and  the  like,  as  mue^  as  to  say,  Madam, 
vksteTer  yoor  Mi^esty  has  promised,  yon  must 
brcsk  rou^  word ;  and  gentleaen  Of  the  House 
«f  Cooiaoosi  we  will  have  yon  do  it. 

Now  tA  these  gentlemen  have  lived  to  see 
tiKiDsehes  nrfstaken ;  and  if  they  retain  any  ex- 
pcetstioos  of  seeing  it  fulfilled,  they  most  exercise 
tlidr  fidth  npon  It  as  a  thins  ia  nfitro.  and  be- 
fiefe  that  some  time  or  other  he  Majesty  will 
Wesk  htt  word ;  but  aa  yet  there  is  no  great 
prababflity,  for  Mtherto  we  have  seen  they  are 
illndrtaken. 

Bat  to  revive  their  expeetatior.s,  comes  a  bill 
i>to  tiie  boose  for  preventing  occasional  confor- 
■itf.  This  has  been  matter  of  great  triumph 
to  ssne  gentlemen,  who  npon  tins  act  revive 
(ittir  oonmion  disooarve,  and  are  pleased  to  treat 
tbe  disMnteta  in  tills  manper:  Well,  gentlemen, 
Boa  down  vou  go.  The  parliament  are  a  be- 
pmuof  with  you,  and  they  do  not  use  to  do 
buiaeis  by  lialves ;  they  have  taken  the  insulted 
CiniTth  into  eonsideration ;  thev  wili  reduce  you. 
ad  this  b  the  tint  step :  you  shidl  soon  see  some 
mrs  en  it.  We  have  got  a  Church  parliament 
BOW,  sad  down  ye  go.  This  hill  will  effectually 
niia  yoar  interest,  and  bring  all  yonr  great  men 
mT  Iron  yon* 

This  brings  ns  close  to  the  point ;  and  it  is 
so  nsn  matter  for  any  one  to  sliow  these  gen- 
tieoKn  how  they  are  mistaken. 

Ffrit:  It  la  time  for  these  gentlemen  to  tell 
u  wImU  the  parliament  will  do  when  they  either 
bow  it,  or  the  house  has  declared  their  Inten- 
tkm;  and  till  they  have,  it  Is  a  presumption 
fvat  houses  would  have  taken  notice  of,  for  any 
people  to  pretend  to  lead  them  to  their  busi- 
BCii ;  and  therefore  when  they  tell  us  tb{8  is  a 
iMte  of  the  rest  they  are  preparing  for  us,  I 
wnt  ny,  either  they  are  too  well  acquainted 
vtih  the  Toind  of  the  house,  or  they  are  all 
rfttskea ;  and  aa  to  the  blow,  this  bill  is  to  the 
fenlers*  hiterest  In  England. 

Ai  hr  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  judg- 
neot,  sod  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  seems  to 
*pok  itsdr,  it  is  plain  this  bill  Is  no  damage 
at  ail  to  the  dissenters  in  England,  and  we  hope 
the  hotise  did  not  intend  it  as  such. 

1  csnnot  unagine*  that  so  great  a  spirit  of 
enmity  and  contempt  can  be  entertained  in  the 
breast  of  a  nation  against  their  neighbours, 
lb«ir  brethren,  people  lM>m  in  the  same  climate, 
Mbaiittiog  to  tne  same  government,  professiog 
tbc  aaie  God,  and  in  most  fundameotal  points 
tf  rdigion  agreeing*  people  linked  together  in 

*  BthwbviUi^  not  to  mm(m  it,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
l*w  i  WM  Bot  Ocre,  aad  •houU  not  afterward  be  shown. 

to  Alt  pa|Mih  Is  a  chain  of  aiguxnents  why  there 
«^  OBI  t»  b«  «Us  aylrit  of  cnmiey . 

u  lUl  qMi  «r  ansttj  were  not  then,  the  disamtMB 


the  same  common  interest,  by  Ifttermarria^et 
continoally  mixed  ih  relation,  eoncemed  In  the 
same  trade,  making  war  with  the  same  enemies, 
and  allied  with  the  same  friends;  were  it  not 
that  these  people,  called  dissenters,  are  repre- 
sented to  them  under  some  strange  and  untrue 
character,  or  that  under  the  name  of  dissenter 
some  ill  persons,  shrouded  and  disguised,  who 
deserve  to  be  thus  treated. 

MHierefore,  in  order  to  set  the  dissenters  right 
in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren,  and  that  they  may 
have  common  Justice  at  least,  if  they  can  have 
nothing  of  courtesy,  that  peace  may  be  where 
there  is  no  occasion  for  war,  and  quietness  and 
good  manners  preserved,  it  will  1ms  needful  to 
set  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  and  examine  who 
this  dissenter  is,  what  the  people  dissenters  are, 
and  what  they  have  done,  for  which  they  are 
treated  after  so  infamous  a  tnahncr  by  scurrilous 
preachers,  and  scandalous  pamphleteers,  and 
otiier  ignorant  people,  not  a  few. 

The  dissenter  is  an  Englishman,  that  being 
something  desirous  of  going  to  heaven,  having 
heard  his  Church  of  England  father  and  school- 
master, and  the  minilter  of  the  parish,  talk  much 
of  it,  begins  seriously  to  inquire  about  the  way 
thither ;  and  to  that  purpose,  consulting  his  bible 
and  his  conscience,  he  finds  that  in  his  opinion 
there  are  some  thinj^s  in  tiie  established  way  of 
worship  which  do  not  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  rule  he  has  found  out  in  the  scripture. 

Now  I  shall  not  examine  here  whether  the  man 
thus  scrupulous  be  In  the  right,  or  whether  the 
church  be  in  the  right ;  it  does  not  at  all  belong  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

But  the  man  being  fully  convinced  that  he 
ought  to  worship  God  in  that  way,  exclusive  of 
all  others,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God  revealed  in  the  scripture;  and  being  on  ma- 
ture consideration  also,  ond  after  sincere  endea- 
vours to  be  otherwise  satisfied,  folly  convinced 
that  this  established  war  is  not  so  near  to  that 
rule  as  it  ought  to  be,  ventures  the  displeasure  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  dissenting,  in  pure  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  his  conscience,  and 
of  thai  rule  «rhich  bids  him  obey  God  rather 
than  man ;  firmly  believing  that  it  is  his  duty  so 
to  do,  and  that  ihe  compass  and  extent  of  human 
laws  do  not  reach  to  bind  him  in  matters  of'con- 
science ;  at  the  same  time  living  in  charity  ^Ith 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  whose  consciences  do  not 
require  the  same  restriction,  and  peaceably  sub- 
mlttipg  to  the  law%  and  government  he  lives  under, 
as  far  as  eHher  his  right  as  an  Englishman,  or  his 
duty  as  a  Christian,  can  require. 

This  is  the  English  Protestant  dissenter  which 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  concemingyahom  I 
have  ventured  to  ray  so  many  inen,  s^mA^h 
vri&er  than  I,  are  mistaken. 

If  there  are  crept  into  his  company*  state  dis- 
senters, politic  dissenters,  or  any  that  give  no  rea- 
son or  other,  or  less  reasons,  for  their  dissenting 
than  thc9e,  they  are  not  of  them,  and  we  wish 
they  would  go  out  fh)m  them. 

I  see  no  act  of  parliament  a-making  to  the  pre- 
judice of  this  dissenter ;  and  let  hot  men  preach, 
print,  and  say  what  they  please,  it  is  impossible 

*  Such  as  incline  to  dissent,  but  confoim  aa  a  qoaliflcatioB 
for  preferment,  and  never  but  then. 
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it  ibould  ever  enter  into  the  breast  of  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant  parliament,  or  an  English  Protest- 
ant  Queen,  either  to  oppress  or  suppress  such  a 
dissenter. 

It  is  for  the  protection  of  this  honest,  well- 
meaning  dissenter,  that  in  the  late  reign  the  liing 
and  parliament,  finding  their  number  great,  thought 
it  was  meet  for  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  and  as  an 
aclLOowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  conscience 
to  all  human  laws,  to  settle  their  liberty  in  an  act 
of  parliament ;  the  same  uodbputed  authority  on 
which  ail  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  rights  are 
established. 

This  is  the  dissenter  to  which  her  Majesty  has 
promised  her  protection,  and  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  the  toleration  to  tender  consciencei  for 
which  her  Majesty  openlv  declared  herself,  even 
to  the  haxard  of  her  royal  person. 

These  are  the  dissenters  who  never  gave  her 
Majesty  any  reason  to  believe  they  did  not  merit 
her  protection,  and  I  firmly  believe  never  wHl. 

Prom  these  the  Church  of  England  has  nothing 
to  fear,  unless  their  exemplary  lives  and  unques- 
tioned piety  should  prevail  to  weaken  her  num- 
bers, and  we  heartily  wish  all  the  strife  were  re- 
duced to  this,  vix.,  who  should  live  best  and  who 
should  preach  best* 

If  there  are  among  them  vicious  youths  or 
grown  hypocrites— if  there  are  crept  in  errors, 
heresicF,  and  enthusiasts,  are  not  the  same  among 
t he  church  ?  If  there  are  among  t hese  dissenters 
quakers,  antinomians,  sweet-singers,  muggleto- 
nians,  and  the  like,  the  church  has  also  her  to- 
cininns,  deists,  aoti-trinitarians,  sceptics,  asgilites, 
and  the  like.  There  can  be  no  advantage  pleaded 
against  heresy  and  damnable  heterodox  opinions 
from  one  side  more  than  another. 

If  we  ret^ard  the  matters  of  state,  the  dissenters 
and  the  Church  of  England  have  small  advan- 
tage of  the  argument  one  against  another ;  and  I 
may  without  arrogance  challenge  the  hot  church- 
men, who  can  treat  them  with  nothing  but  the 
odious  name  of  disturbers  of  the  peace,  enemies 
of  monarchy,  and  authors  of  confusion,  to  bring 
the  loyalty  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  much 
boasted  of  in  the  woild,  to  the  test  with  the  loyalty 
of  the  dissenter ;  and  it  has  lately  been  done  to 
my  hand.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  dissenter 
has  been  equally  loyal  to  princes,  equally  true  to 
the  government  and  constitution  of  England  as 
the  church ;  and  the  church  has  been  equally  dis- 
loyal, and  has  as  often  resisted,  and  took  arms 
against  the  lawful  established  power  and  prince 
as  the  dissenter,  and  let  them  enter  into  this  dis- 
pute whenever  they  please. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  case  ?  What 
we  do  as  Englishmen  is  one  thing,  and  what  we 
do  as  Chriitbns  and  dissenters  is  another. 

It  is  also  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  examine  or 
reply  to  Mr  Stabbs,  or  the  multitude  of  pamph- 
leteers  who  place  themselves  at  the  foriom  hope 
of  the  church,  and'  begin  the  war  in  hopes  of 
drawing  on  that  whole  body  to  an  engagement : 
when  they  can  make  it  out  that  the  dissenter  and 
the  chnrdi  are  as  far  asunder  in  religion  as  God 
and  Baal,  I  may  possibly  think  they  merit  what 
they  so  much  covet,  viz.,  to  be  replied  to. 

whole  reams  of  paper  are  spoiled  since  that 
to  prove  that  this  act  of  parliament  is  needfiil, 
because  it  is  fit  the  church  should  be  established ; 


to  which  I  answer  with  a  question,  aiked  once 
with  much  less  reason  in  another  case,  '*  Wbst 
need  all  this  waste?" 
Gentlemen,  establish  your  cfaorch  with  all  the 

Erecaution  you  can,  build  a  fence  of  impregnable 
Lws  about  it,  you  are  welcome ;  we  never  did, 
nor  do  we  now,  disturb  you ;  leave  but  us,  yoar 
poor  brethren,  liberty  to  serve  God  according  to 
our  consciences ;  do  not  bind  us  to  do  as  you  csn 
do  whether  we  can  or  no ;  take  your  places,  and 
pensions,  and  profits,  and  deserve  them  of  the 
nation  if  you  can,  we  ask  nothing  but  our  right, 
and  what  is  now  become  so  by  law  ;  if  yon  c&im 
the  civU  power  as  your  own,  yon  consequently 
take  us  into  your  protection,  and  let  us  see  how 
generous  you  will  be. 

As  to  those  amonff  us  who  can  conform  to  your 
church  for  a  place,  mr  a  salary,  yon  are  also  wel- 
come to  take  them  among  you,  and  let  them  be  a 
part  of  yourselves;   all  the  converts  you  can 
make  by  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  are 
your  own ;  alt  yon  can  buy  off,  or  bribe  oil;  or 
fright  off,  let  them  go ;    we  readily  grant  that 
whoever  among  us  can,  with  sati^ction  to  his 
conscience,  conform,  ought  to  conform,  and  we 
heartily  wish  you  would  make  some  sniall  steps, ' 
by  way  of  condescension  to  your  brethren,  such 
as  might  open  your  door  for  us  all  to  conform  to 
you,  and  then  you  should  dissent  i^m  principles 
of  obstinacy  and  ill-nature,  or  from  a  mere  neces-  i 
sity  of  conscience ;  you  should  then  see  whether  ' 
the  dissenters  in  England  were  schismatics  by  na- 
ture and  heterodox  by  inclination ;  or  whether  ' 
their  objections  are  grounded  upon  scripture,  and  , 
their  dissenting  from  you  an  act  of  an  enlightened 
conscience ;  you  would  then  try  the  spirits  w he-  i 
ther  they  be  of  God.  ' 

But  since  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  are 
C4ipable  of  no  amendment,  that  you  cannot  re. 
form  farther,  and  therefore  wUl  not  condescend 
one  step,  though  it  would  bring  over  half  a  mil- 
lion of  souls  to  you,  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
charity  of  your  church,  all  we  have  to  say  in  the 
case  is,  let  ns  have  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  liberty  the  laws  allow  us,  and  we 
are  content 

Upon  this  score  it  is  that  we  say  the  act  against 
occasional  conformity  does  not  concern  us  s*  they 
who  can  conform  for  one  reason  may  conform 
without  two,  and  ought  to  conform,  and  we  arc 
therefore  content  to  be  distinguished  who  cannot 
conform  at  all ;  and  if  we  might  offer  so  boldly 
to  you  who  have  any  interest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  would  humbly  propose  to  have  the  title 
of  the  act  altered,  and  to  have  it  entitled  '  An 
Act  for  the  better  Uniting  the  Protestant  DU- 
senters,  by  preventing  Oo^ional  Conformity  to 
the  Church  of  EngUnd,'  and  when  that  is  done 
let  it  pass  with  all  our  hearts ;  and  though  we 
can  easily  see  what  the  design  is,  vix..  that  no 
dissenter  shall  be  employed  in  a  place  of  trust  or 
profit  in  the  government,  yet  since  it  must  be  to, 
we  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  content  to  take 
all  the  miscarriages  of  the  government  on  yon 
too ;  we  shall  acquiesce.  Let  us  alone  in  our  reh- 


*  At  it  may  be  an  act  against  ocoailoiia]  eoofimnanity  only, 
thic  must  be  trae,  but  tbit  author  is  to  be  undcialood  bot  to 
mean  an  act  dogged  with  lo  much  state  iatxigue,  trick.,  uA 
pretended  policy  as  some  have  been. 
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^n,  let  Bi  worship  God  ai  we  belieTe  he  hu 
^irteted  af»  and  all  the  rest  is  your  owo. 

But  before  we  part  let  us  have  leave  to  lemfaid 
jm,  that  although  you  are  willing  to  quit  all  our 
dv3  r%ht  to  the  honours,  as  wdl  as  the  advan- 
tsfes  of  seryiog  onr  country  when  we  are  chosen 
to  it  by  a  bir  majority,  rather  than  not  enjoy  our 
religioo  and  the  profession  we  make  with  peace 
ud  fiberty,  yet  it  is  no  less  an  oppression  upon 
u,  and  the  hardships  are  such  as  can  never  be 
^c^endcd  by  reason  or  equity. 

We  would  be  glad  we  had  no  cause  to  think 
oondfes  injured,  and  to  such  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland  who  can  judge  without  prejudice,  we 
»onJd  appeal  whether  it  is  not  very  hard?       , 

rm.  Tbat  the  disacnter  shall  be  excluded 
Iran  all  places  of  proBt.  trust,  and  honour,  and 
at  the  asse  tune  abaU  not  be  ezcustd  from  those 
^  are  attended  with  cfaaige,  trouble,  and  loss 
tl  ha  tfwitL 

Secondly.  That  a  dissenter  shall  be  pressed  as 
aaaor  to  fight  at  sea,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  to 
osbt  00  ibore,  and  let  his  merit  be  never  so  much 
ihore  his  follows,  shall  never  be  capable  of  pre- 
fenient,  no^  not  a  lieutenant  at  aea,  or  so  much 
aahalbertmtheanny. 

Thirdly.  That  we  must  maintain  our  own 
dwgy  and  your  dei^,  our  own  poor  and  your 
poor;  pay  equal  taxes  and  equal  duties,  and  not 
be  thought  worthy  to  be  trusted  to  set  a  drunk- 
•ra  in  the  stocks. 

Ve  wonder,  gentlemen,  you  will  accept  our 
Boeey  on  your  deficient  funds,  our  stocks  to  help 
any  on  your  wan,  our  loans  and  credits  to  your 
vteUuUiog  office  and  navy  office. 

uyoo  would  go  on  to  distinguish  us,  get  a  law 
^  we  shall  boy  no  Unds,  that  we  may  not 
M  freeholders,  and  ace  if  you  could  find  money 
to  boy  us  out. 

Tnasplant  us  into  towns  and  bodies,  and  let  us 
«« by  ourselves,  let  us  card,  spin,  knit,  and 
»wi  with  and  fbr  one  another,  and  see  how  you 
vifl  maintain  your  own  poor  without  us. 

Uc  as  freight  oar  ships  apart,  keep  our  money 
^  of  your  bank,  accept  none  of  our  bills,  and 
•^pwate  yourselves  as  Absolutely  from  us  in  civil 
Jjtteri  as  we  do  from  you  in  reUgious,  and  see 
tow  joQ  can  go  on  without  us. 

If  you  are  not  wHlinff  to  do  this,  but  we  must 
iiTeaoMog  you,  trade, Vork,  receive  and  pay  to- 
?«ber,  why  may  we  not  do  it  m  peace,  with  love 
«w  writy.  without  daily  reproach  ?  If  we  have 
u;  knaves  among  us,  take  them;  if  we  have  any 
oypocrites,  any  who  can  conform  and  do  not,  we 
*>  free  to  pvt  with  them,  that  the  remainder 
^7  be  all  such  as  agree  with  the  character  here 
g»o» ;  and  when  you  have  garbled  us  to  your 
■f»rt"t  deasre  and  ours,  you  need  never  fear  your 
owrch  u  to  her  politic  interest  in  the  world ; 
P^Mhen,  let  us  be  quiet.  • 

What  have  we  to  do  with  your  distinctions  of 
Whig  and  Tory?  No  farther  that  I  know  of 
UttD  this,  that  when,  distinct  from  our  religious 
«>nc«Titf,  we  come  to  talk  of  our  liberties,  pro- 
P"^^  and  £i^lish  privileges,  we  are  not  for 

^!J^™f*«»  it  pbin  the  dMipi  of  this  book  is  not  to 
•j,7^?*«  »**^  •giiiirt  oocaitoaal  ooofonnitT,  but  proves 
itSf^"?*'****  befofa  it,  which  lowl  the  oonsdcaoe 
'  anato  the  dtsseater,  naodlcts  as  treU  m  uqjost 


having  them  destroyed  by  absolute  authority,  dis* 
pensing  power,  and  the  like ;  and  if  this  be  to  be 
Whigs,  ye  are  Whigs. 

As  to  kings  and  rulers,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  when  they  degenerate  into  tyrants,  oppress 
their  people,  destroy  the  laws,  with  all  the  et 
ceteras  of  arbitrary  jiower,  it  is  lawful  for  the  in- 
jured people  to  reduce  them  to  reason,  and  to 
seek  protection  and  powerfhl  help  from  anybody, 
to  assist  them  to  recover  their  undoubted  rigfata 
and  liberties ;  if  this  be  to  be  traitors,  why  then, 
gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England,  hold  up 
your  hands ;  how  say  you,  are  you  guUty  or  not 
guilty? 

As  to  oaths,  with  which,  gentlemen,  ye  were 
the  men  that  loaded  your  ailegiance  farther  than 
you  had  any  occasion,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  can  bind  the  subject  no  longer  than  the  so- 
vereign continues  the  protection  of  the  executive 
power;  and  that  the  late  king,  by  his  deaerUny 
the  throne,  absolved  all  his  subjects  from  the  bond 
of  their  allegiance,  and  on  this  fbot  we  made  no 
scruple  to  swear  to  the  government  as  it  now 
stands,  on  the  foot  of  the  late  revolution ;  and  if 
you  have  sworn  with  us,  and  ^et  do  not  believe 
so,  you  may  get  off  of  the  perjury  if  you  can. 

And  what  need  is  there  now  m  running  down 
the  dissenten  with  a  full  cry,  as  If  this  act  a 
coming  out  was  a  machine  to  blow  them  all  up  ? 
we  see  no  harm  in  it  at  all,  other  than  the  bard- 
ships  we  mentioned  before,  most  of  which  we 
suffered  before,  and  are  like  only  to  have  them 
the  faster  entailed  on  our  posterity.* 

All  those  gentlemen,  therefore*  who  think  this 
act  will  weaken  the  dissenters,  or  with  it  would, 
are  manifestly  mistaken,  it  may  distinguish  them 
better,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  fortilgr  them  in 
their  honest  profession ;  it  will  teach  them  that 
if  they  will  hoki  fast  the  truth,  they  must  learn 
to  live  like  people  under  the  power  of  those  who 
hate  them  and  despitefully  use  them. 

The  dissenterSf  too,  are  strangely  mistaken  In 
their  apprehensions  of  the  ill  consequences  of  this 
act. 

To  such  I  would  say,  I  cannot  imagine  what 
they  have  to  fear  from  it,  or  why  they  should  be 
uneasyj  with  the  honour;  they  are  also  rid  of 
the  incumbrance  of  being  mayors,  aldermen, 
jurats,  and  sheriffs  of  the  towns  and  corporations ; 
and  let  them  but  reflect  what  was  Uie  gain  that 
all  the  dissenten  in  England  have  made  by  pbces 
and  pensions  from  tbe  government  since  the  late 
revolution,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  notall  amount  to 
the  sum  that  one  churchmen  will  be  found  to 
have  cheated  the  nation  of. 

The  church  are  willing  to  eogrou  all  the  knaves 
to  themselves,  and  let  them  do  it  and  welcome, 
though  they  get  all  the  money  into  the  bargain ; 
if  they  would  but  come  to  a  foir  aooount  with  ua 
now,  and  repay  all  the  dissenters'  money  the  na- 
tion has  been  cheated  of  by  chureh  knaves,  I  date 
undertake  tbe  dissenters  shall  repay  all  that  can 
be  charged  on  their  knaves  out  of  the  balance. 

The  foundation  of  the  dissenters*  safety  is 
lodged  by  God's  especial  providence  In  the 
queen's  veracity;   while  the  queen  esteems  her 


*  So  that  the  test  act  had  the  same  ii^uftice  in  it,  and 
struck  at  the  same  thiiw. 
t  Ibid. 
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word  ncred,  as  ihe  hai  anured  tu  the  wQI,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  be  concerned  at  all. 

The  safety  of  the  dissenters  consist  In  their  own 
honesty  and  integrity,  while  they  do  nothing  to 
offend  either  her  majesty  or  the  laws,  if  it  were 
poitlble  to  have  a  parliament  of  ehurch  bigots  or 
of  pnlpit  Sachaverells,  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
thttf  Uberty. 

As  to  the  present  act,  I  doubt  not  but  4bey 
will  lite  to  see  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  making 
It,  when  the  miscarriages  of  all  people  in  public 
offices  and  employments  are  so  emmently  fixed 
upon  a  party,  and  so  openly  and  fairly  taken  off 
from  them. 

They  are  mistaken,  too,  in  the  tense  of  the 
present  parliament,  and  they  may  be  assured,  had 
not  their  enemieaseen  that  an  English  Protestant 
parliament,  as  this  is,  is  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  overthrow  so  substantial  a  part  of  the 
nation's  Uberty  as  is  settled  in  the  act  of  tolera- 
tioc,  they  had  not  mted  so  long,  but  before  now 
had  attempted  it. 

Thev  have  tried  it  fai  the  pulpit,  scattered  It  in 
scandalous  pamphlets  from  the  press,  affirmed  that 
toleration  is  destructive  of  the  churches  as  well 
as  the  nation's  safety ;  they  have  endeavoured, 
by  calumny  and  reproach,  to  blacken  the  dissen- 
ters with  crimes  never  committed,  and,  which 
they  would  never  own  before,  are  at  last  come  to 
represent  them  as  a  formidable  party. 

And  yet  all  this  could  never  bring  so  much  as 
one  member  of  the  house  to  be  so  blind  to  his 
country's  interest  as  to  make  a  motion  ogainst  the 
act  of  toleration. 

Being  thus  disappointed,  and  willing  to  play  at 
small  game  rather  than  stand  out,  they  fly  to  the 
sanctuary  of  this  bill,  and  feign  themselvesgratified 
by  it  more  than  ever  the  bill  or  the  house  itself 
intended,  for  in  all  their  arguments  for  the  bill  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  means  to  reduce,  humble,  and 
mortify  the  dissenters ;  ridicuUu  mas  /  is  this  all  ? 
Why,  reallv,  gentlemen,  had  it  been  in  our  power, 
you  should  have  hod  all  this  without  an  act  of 
parliament ;  this  will  strengthen,  not  reduce  us— 
it  will  please,  not  mortify  or  humble  us ;  and  thus 
you  find  yourselves  all  mistaken,  mistaken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  themselves,  in  thinking  the 
representatives  of  a  Protestant  nation  will  repeal 
the  act  of  toleration,  upon  which  the  tranquillity 
of  tboir  native  country  so  much  depends ;  but 
above  all  mistaken  *in  their  expectation  of  the 
queenj  to  whom  their  behaviour  is  preposterous 
and  unmannerly. 

It  was  preposterous  for  people  to  expect,  that 
because  the  queen  was  a  friend  to  the  church,  a 
constant  member,  and  always  espoused  the  in- 
terest of  the  church,  that  therefore,  when  she 
caose  to  the  crown,  she  must  come  up  to  all  their 
extravagant  heights. 

When  her  majesty  was  princess,  and  a  subject, 
she  constantly  adh«red  to  the  interest  of  the 
ehurch ;  but  at  the  same  time  declared  her  opin- 
ion for  tolerating  the  dissenters  in  their  liberty  of 
Protestant  wor&ip,  while  they  behaved  them* 
■eivea  quietly  and  obediently  under  the  govern* 
nent. 

When  her  majesty  came  to  the  crown,  she 
heeaoM  the  general  mother,  the  guardian,  the 
refuge  of  all  her  subjects :  she  places  the  church 
font  in  her  favour,  promises  them  her  special  and 


particular  care,  as  those  who  by  judgment  and 
inclination  she  staiids  engaged  with,  but  as  she 
finds  a  great  number  of  her  people  unhappily  di- 
vided in  opinion,  yet  in  all  other  respects  her 
good  subjects,  what  can  she  do  less  than  give 
them  her  nrotection?  This  she  bos  reiulily 
promised  them,  and  on  this  they  thankfully  de- 
pend. 

But  here  comes  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
gown,  and  they  tell  her  in  so  many  words,  she 
cannot,  she  must  not  keep  her  word  with  us;* 
they  tell  us  die  wlil  halt  between  God  and  Baal, 
if  she  does  not  so  declare  for  the  church,  as  to 
her  best  to  suppress  and  destroy  all  separate 
worships,  and  have  all  the  priests  of  Baal,  the 
beat  tenas  they  can  bestow  on  the  dissenting 
ministers*  hewed  to  pieces  before  the  Lord. 

It  is  unmannerly  that  the  Church  of  En^and* 
men  should  expect  the  queen  to  break  her  word 
with  some  of  her  subjects  to  oblige  others ;  and 
that  whereas  she  has  promised  them  her  special 
favour,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that, 
unless  she  will  at  the  same  time  oppress  two 
millions  of  her  faithful  people  to  oblige  them. 

Let  them  go  on,  but  let  them  be  assured  the 
dissenters  shall  enjoy  their  liberty  of  conscience, 
till  they  can  prevail  with  her  majesty  to  lay  aside 
her  veracity,  and  forget  her  royal  word,  and  re- 
fuse us  her  protection,  which  we  are  resolved 
never  to  give  her  any  reason  for. 

As  to  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  it 
baulks  their  design  on  the  dissentera»  for  it  is  for 
their  advantage.  They  always  disliked  the  prac- 
tice;  it  has  mora  than  once  been  protested 
against  and  exploded ;  and  I  daro  undertake  not 
one  dissenter  offers  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
house  against  its  passing. 

It  is  plain  that  occasional  communion  is  con- 
trary to  the  very  nature  ond  being  of  a  dissenter, 
who,  if  he  can  conform,  ought  to  conform ;  and 
if  he  can  for  a  place  of  preferment,  ought  to  do 
it  without  that  preferment. 

It  is  plain  that  whatever,  by  the  connivance  of 
remiss  ministers,  and  with  too  much  regard  to 
parties,  may  have  been  slightly  pa»sed  over,  yet, 
by  the  very  constitution  and  foundation  of  a  col- 
lected, separate  church  or  congregation,  no  moo 
can  eo  back  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  be  received  again  upon  any  other 
condition  but  as  a  penitent ;  it  is  an  act  destruc- 
tive of  all  possible  pretence  for  dissenting,  and 
never  was,  nor  never  can,  be  defended  by  any 
dissenter,  without  overthrowing  all  the  reosoiu 
they  could  ever  give  for  disscntmg. 

How  then  can  this  bill  be  aimed  at  the  dissen- 
ters ?  Either  they  who  think  it  is  aimed  at  them 
are  mistaken,  or  they  that  point  it  at  them  are 
mistaken,  for  suppressing  an  error  crept  in  among 
them,  contrary  to  their  constitution,  against  their 
judgment,  declared  by  them  to  be  a  grievance, 
can  never  be  their  injury,  nor  ought  to  be  their 
trouble. 

Let  them  name  us  the  dissenter  that  ever  vin- 
dicated this  practice,  one  passionate  author  ex- 

*  All  this  disGoren  the  »»*ftnif»g  of  this  nustaken  txvct, 

whidi  was,  by  buitcriag  and  exposing  the  biU  as  oselcu, 

and  short  of  the  desi^,  to  prepare  the  natioD  to  see  tbena- 

ijciotts  part  of  it,  and  ctnuaqncntly  to  r^)cct  the  whole,  U 

I  ( they  alterwarda  did. 
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eeyted;  lei  them  teU  Qt  the  tine  wliea  any  oon^ 
liigatieM  reecived  meh  conformiiig  nonocmfonn. 
nis  withoat  diwitiriiction  and  disoootents;  let 
dieB  tefl  OS  a  tfane  whcneTer  the  thing  was  prao- 
tiied  tffl  the  rdgn  of  King  Jamei. 

Itin  a  dovcHt,  an  ahme  crept  in  among  ni,  and 
«e  ara  ^fad  to  haTe  it  condemned  by  anthority, 
■t  the  lame  thne  not  at  alt  thfailung  onrtelvet 
obliged  to  the  anthon  for  theb  good  will 

it  «m  he  objected  thia  ia  a  feint  to  dow  with 
a  tiling  when  yon  cannot  lielp  it. 

NOk  geotlenien,  we  do  not  tell  yon  we  like  that 
pnt  ef  the  biH  which  exdudea  n«  from  the  native 
hwAon  nad  preferments  of  oar  oonntry.  which 
an  ear  doe,  oar  birthright,  eqaally  with  oar 
ttighboara,  and  to  which  we  should  be  called  by 
tht  snlirage  of  the  people ;  and  we  cannot  bat 
tbkk  it  a  hardship  beyond  the  power  of  reason 
to  jostify.  and  still  believe  it  will  never  pass  upon 
u.*  Bvt  since  this  right  must  be  dogged  with 
so  many  inconvenieooes,  that  we  must  mortgage 
ev  ccoeciencea  to  eiqoy  them,  no  man  can  have 
aay  dmrity  left  for  us,  but  must  presently  oon- 
dode  we  shall  firedy  forego  such  trifles  for  our 
csescieneca,  or  dse  that  we  may  have  no  consd- 
meesai  all. 

Therefore  It  is  no  lUnt;  we  are  so  content  with 
the  soppradng  the  grievance  of  this  scandalous 
mha  derftr  oonformity,  that  we  think  the  hard- 
diipe  pot  apoa  us  with  it  not  worth  nandng.  We 
4oaht  not  the  parliament  will  one  time  or  other 
lee  cooee  to  do  us.  justice,  and  to  restore  to  us 
tbe  privllegea  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  we 
lia^  done  nothing  to  forfdt. 

Bat  ail  the  parliaments  that  ever  were,  or  will 
be»  can  never  sopprem  anything  among  us  so 
mndaioas  to  oar  leputation,  and  to  that  candour 
with  which  we  desire  to  guide  our  actions,  nor  so 
cvBtrary  to,  and  destructive  of,  the  very  nature 
of  oar  separating  from  the  Church  of  England, 
sad  tbe  eoQstitution  of  dl  our  cdlected  congre- 


We  acknowledge  that  if  this  was  an  allowed 
pnetiee  among  us,  we  could  not  pretend  to  the 
ebaraeter  of  a  dinenter  1  have  here  given  to  be 
jest ;  bat  witlmut  question  it  is  a  most  just  cha^ 
ncter  of  all  tlmee  dissenters  who.  are  conscien^ 
tioos  sad  honest ;  it  is  tbe  origind,  the  nature  of 
a  difnter ;  what  is  crept  in  more  is  a  oorrup< 
6aa,  and  we  wish  it  extioffuished ;  and  since 
■one  has  said  anythmg  of  this  nature  but  what 
bat  been  said  befiHV,  and  no  Cborcb  of  England- 
ana  can  thfaik  or  speak  worse  of  it  than  the  truly 
re%ioas  danenters  have  done,  we  freely  dismiss 
ali  these  who  can  thus  build  with  one  hand  and 
pdl  down  with  another,  to  a  liberty  of  dedaring 
kr  the  fatore  who  they  are  for. 


•  H«w  it  b  plain  as  bcfoTC  what  the  aotlior  meant 


Ody  pumiant  to  what  has  dl  along  been  ae- 
knowledged,  so  for  as  we  handled  this  aivnment* 
if  thev  would  accept  of  tbe  friendly  advice  of 
their  brethren,  it  should  be,  that  they  would  for 
the  future  conform  to  the  Church  of  Bngiaoid. 

For  it  is  pldn,  he  that  can  conform  to  the 
churdi  to  qualify  himself  for  preferment,  for  em- 
plojrment,  or  any  such  reason,  can  conform;  if  not, 
be  must  be  airived  to  a  degree  of  mastership 
over  bis  consdence,  so  as  to  subiect  It  to  his 
interest,  and  act  agunst  light ;  and  he  that  can 
do  that,  may  do  any  thing,  and  it  is  no  matter 
what  church  he  communicates  with ;  of  such  a 
man  I  think  I  trespass  not  upon  chsirity  to  say, 
he  has  dl  his  work  of  rdigion  to  do  over  agdn, 
and  he  also  may  conform  till  God  shall  give  his 
conscience  light  enough  to  choose  by,  imd  him 
grace  to  be  obedient  to  the  eonvictions  of  his  own 
heart,  and  whether  that  be  to  conform  or  to  dis- 
sent, let  him  judge.* 

But  if  any  man  who  has  professed  himself  a 
religious  dissenter,  shall,  upon  the  passing  this 
act,  dedare  himself  resolved  to  turn  to  ihb  dis- 
senters, I  think  no  congregation  of  dissenters, 
acGwdhig  to  the  nature  of  religious  communion, 
can  recdve  him  upon  any  other  terms  than  as  4 
penitent. 

**  If  he  has  not  sinned,  why  should  he  repent  V* 
says  a  learned  author  in  this  verv  case. 

I  answer,  he  dther  has  sinned  in  conformingt 
or  he  dnned  in  dissenting  before,  or  he  shis  In 
coming  off;  for  if  he  did  not  sin  in  conformfaig, 
he  ought  to  have  continued  there,  and  his 
coming  off  is  a  plain  schism ;  but  if  he  did  sin, 
he  ought  to  acknowledge  the  do.  which  ii 
what  I  mean  by  being  received  as  a  penitent. 

I  am  tdd  after  all  this,  but  upon  what  autho- 
rity do  you  write  thus?  You  take  upon  you  to 
write  in  the  name  of  the  dissenters,  what  com. 
minfon  have  you  to  write  in  the  plurd?  And 
how  do  we  know  that  tbe  dissenters  disown  this 
occasiond  communion  ? 

I  answer,  publication  is  an  apped  to  the  worid; 
if  I  have  wrote  what  is  not  true,  or  aiBrmed  that 
in  the  name  of  the  dissenters  which  is  not  their 
opinion,  I  am  liable  to  an  easy  confutation ;  but 
as  I  have  never  yet  had  my  argument  refuted, 
so,  though  I  have  not  received  a  formd  com- 
mission, truth  is  a  genenU  commlsdou,  and  any 
man  may  write  it. 

And  yet  1  am  not  without  a  general  concur- 
rence of  dl  the  dissenters  I  ever  conversed  with : 
and  he  that  can  answer  the  argument  is  welcome 
to  make  his  negative  as  public  as  this,  and  let 
the  world  judge  who  is  in  the  right. 


•  Thli  is  repaatliig  tha  axgnmact  agafnat  oonfoniiiiig 
menij  for  preteman^  wUch  the  author  always  dflcUicf 
against 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Dvkif  the  diacuMfont  fai  PaTliament  upon 
Oonaonal  Coofbrmitj,  De  Poe,  who  well  knew 
the  utiire  of  the  game  that  was  playing  by  the 
H%h  Pkrty,  ai|d  the  little  hnpretsion  that  was  to 
be  Bade  by  sober  argument,  resolved  now  to 
dnnge  bis  mode  of  attack.     The  coarse  of  his 
ftodies,  DO  lesa  than  taste  and  biclination,  led 
him  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  writings  of  his 
oppottCDts,  end  aeehig  the  absard  lengths  to 
which  their  intemperate  teal  arged  them,  it  oo- 
rvred  to  tiim  that,  by  personating  the  character 
of  a  high  churchman,  and  jodidooslT  wielding 
the  weapon  of  irony,  be  would  have  a  fine  oppor- 
tnaity  for  exposfaig  their  folly  and  the  wretched- 
Ben  'of  the  cause  they  were  so  fhrioos  in  pro- 
mtlng.     HaTlng  collected  together  their  argu- 
meots,  and  emboidied  them  in  suitable  language, 
be  rabmitted  to  the  press  one  of  the  smart- 
est politicai  satins  extant  in  the  language.    He 
bad  particnlaTly  hi  view  the  sermon  of  Sache- 
verelU  entitled,  *  The  Political  Union.'  in  which 
the  pmcfaer  bad  an  expression  to  this  purpose, 
**  That  he  oonld  not  be  a  true  son  of  the  Church 
«r  England  wlio  did  not  Hft  up  the  banner  of  the 
dinrch  agahiat  the  dissentera.^  Unlike  the  meek 
Jbmider  St  Christianity,  wlio  commanded  his  dis« 
dpiei  to  put  np  the  sword,  this  cfaampion  of  a 
new  dispensatiim  was  for  unriieathing  and  bathtaig 
it  ia  tile  blood  of  innocent  vietima.     His  whole 
wnnon,  which  is  founded  on  Proverbs,  vifi,  15, 
is  a  bitter  invective  against  moderation,  whether 
ia  ehnichmen  or  dissenten,  but  against  the  lat- 
ter he  hangs  out  the  bhoSffiag  tmd  homier  cf 


Of  the  reception  liis  pamphlet  met  with,  De 
Fee  lias  himself  given  the  following  account. 
"  When  the  book  called  *  The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Disseoiten'  firat  appeared  in  the  world,  and 
before  those  high-flown  gentlemen  knew  its  au- 
thor ;  whilst  the  piece  in  its  outward  figure  looked 
»  nalnrai,  and  was  so  like  a  brat  of  their  own 
begettng,  tlmt  Kke  two  apples,  they  could  not 
iiBow  tlMB  asnoder,  the  author's  true  design  In 
the  writing  it  had  iU  fanmcdiate  eflbct  the 
gentlemen  of  tlie  lilsh-chareh  immediately  fi^l  in 
vith  the  profect.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
grstcfal  to  them  than  mguments  to  prove  the 
Bfctwity  of  ndnfaig  the  dtttenters,  and  removing 
those  obstmetioBS  to  the  church'a  glory  out  of 
the  way."    De  Foe  oodtfamev-^*^  We  have  innu- 


merable testimonies  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
the  party  embraced  the  proposal  of  sending  all 
the  dissenting  ministers  to  the  gallows  and  the 
gallies ;  of  having  all  their  meeting-houses  demo- 
lished ;  and  being  let  loose  upon  the  people  to 
plunder  and  destroy  them.*'*  t 

lo  another  of  his  works  our  author  says,  '*  The 
wisest  churchmen  In  the  nation  were  deceived  by 
this  book.  Those  whose  temper  fell  in  with  the 
times  hugged  and  embraced  It;  applauded  the 
proposal ;  filled  their  mouths  with  the  arguments 
made  use  of  therein;  and  an  emioent  church- 
man in  the  country  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend 
in  London,  who  had  sent  him  the  book,  in  the 
following  words : — *  Sir,  I  received  yours,  and 
with  it  that  pamphlet  which  makes  so  much 
noise,  called '  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Di«. 
senters,*  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  join  with  that 
author  in  all  he  says,  and  have  such  a  value  for 
the  book,  that,  next  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  the 
vacred  Comments,  I  take  It  for  the  most  valuable 
piece  1  have.  I  pray  God  put  it  into  her  Ma- 
jesty's heart  to  put  what  is  there  proposed  in 
executioa  Yours,  Ac'"  In  his  *  Review'  for 
August  11,  1705,  De  Poe  tells  us  that  he  had  the 
original  of  this  letter  by  him.  \ 


I 


*  A  Tory  writer  of  the  time  lays,  "  That  it  pined  cur- 
rently as  the  work  of  one  of  thoee  Aer  called  mgh-church- 
men ;  and  ttiough  the  pretended  seal  and  earnestness  of 
the  autlior  to  hare  the  dissenten  treated  aeeording  to  their 
deserts,  was  unlvenally  condemned  by  chumnmen  in 
generid,  yet  It  lei  red  the  purpose  well  enough  to  brand  that 
whole  body  with  btood-thirstiness  and  a  persecuting  spirit, 
till  by  the  diligence  of  the  government  it  appeared  that  no 
churchman  had  been  so  little  a  christian,  oat  that  it  was 
done  by  one  of  the  chief  scribes  of  the  other  party,  with  a 
mere  dedgn  to  halloo  the  mob  to  make  the  world  believe 
that  the^msenters'  throats  were  to  be  cut  the  shortest  way, 
and  to  provoke  these  to  begin  fltst  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion ;  for  which  wicked  attempt  the  author  had  his  just  re- 
ward. But  tlie  party  were  so  little  ashamed  of  it,  that 
whenever  it  was  objected  against  them,  it  was  only  grinned 
(^  as  a  piece  of  wit  ami  management."— CAva  at  avaihst 
TKX  Whios,  Part  iv,  p.  SS,  39. 

t  •  Review,'  U,  tV. 

X  Oldmixon  relates  the  following  anecdote  connected 
with  fUs  publicaltott.  "  A  bookMier  now  living,  having 
an  order  flrann  a  fellow  oi  a  eoUege  in  Cambridge  for  a  par- 
cel of  books,  just  at  the  time  of  publishing  this  *  Shortest 
Way,*  put  up  one  of  them  ih  the  bundle,  not  doubting  it 
would  be  welcome  to  hts  customer ;  who  accordingly 
thanked  him  for  packing  so  excellent  a  treatise  up  with 
the  rest,  it  being,  next  to  Uie  Sacvsd  Bible  and  Holy  Com- 
ments, the  best  book  he  ever  saw.  But  understanding 
afterwards  it  was  mrittea  by  a  tank  Independent,  he  railed 


"^ 


Leslie,  io  his  '  Wolf  stripped  of  his  Shepherd's 
Clothing,*  published  in  1704,  and  partly  aimed  at 
De  Foe,  observes  of  this  work,  in  connexion  with 
some  books  which  he  cites  to  show  the  disloyalty 
of  the  dissenters,  '*  Of  a  piece  in  this  consum- 
mate wickedness  was  De  Foe's  *  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters,*  and  the  party  causing  his 
books  to  be  hawked  and  publicly  sold  about  the 
pillory,  while  be  stood  upon  it  in  triumph  for 
writing  them  I*  and  writes  on  still.  And  the 
advertisements  in  our  newspapers  are  filled  with 
new  editions  of  his  works,  among  which  this 

*  Shortest  Way.'  for  which  he  was  pilloried,  still 
bears  the  belle ;  for  he  has  since  published  another 
'  Shortest  Way,'  as  he  calls  it ,  *  to  Pdaoe  and 
Union ;'  which  is  before  quoted,  and  puts  upon 
H  '  By  the  author  of  the  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters.'  He  glories  in  the  title,  and  in  his 
verMS,  since  published,  often  brings  in  for  rhyme 
and  the  burden  of  bis  song  **  the  shortest  way;" 
so  far  is  he  or  tlie  party,  from  mounting  the  pil- 
lory, ashamed  in  such  a  course !    The  design  of 

*  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters*  was  as 
wicked  as  can  be  imagined,  notwithstanding  all 
the  iig-leaves  he  has  sewed  before  it.  For  what 
other  end  could  it  be,  to  make  the  dissenters  be> 
Iteve  that  the  high-church  were  for  the  shortest 
way  of  catting  all  their  throats,  but  to  prompt 
the  dissenters,  for  their  own  preservation,  to  be- 
gin with  us  ?  If  there  was  no  wicked  design  in 
it,  why  did  the  author  deny  it,  and  abscond  till 
found  out  bv  the  band  of  justice  ?  Why  did  the 
faction  so  industriously  spread  it  about  that  it 
was  wrote  by  the  high-church  ?  which  many  be- 
lieved  and  might  to  this  day  if  the  government 
bad  not  taken  pains  to  find  out  the  author.  And 
now  they  turn  the  tables  and  laugh  at  us,  and 
say  it  was  only  a  piece  of  wit  I  though  I  remem- 
ber well  that  before  the  trick  was  discovered  they 
were  ready  to  fly  in  our  laces,  and  call  us  blood- 
thirsty  and  diabolical  men,  and  that  it  would  never 
be  well  with  the  nation  while  one  of  us  was  left 
initr 

This  is  a  curious  account  of  the  impression 
made  upon  the  liigh-church  party  by  De  Foe's 
satire,  which,  notwithstanding  their  alTected 
squearaishness,  cut  them  deeper  than  they  were 
willing  to  acknowledge. 

There  were  a  num(»er  of  replies  to  'The 
Shortest  Way '  by  various  pamphleteers  of  tlie 
day:  the  first  that  daims  attention  is  entitled 

*  Reflections  upon  a  late  scandalous  and  malicious 
Munphlet,  entitled  '*  The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters ;  or,  Proposals  for  the  EstabUthmentof 
the  Church."  London:  17(M.*  This  is  evidently 
the  production  of  an  honest,  well-meaning  man ; 
in  politics,  a  whig ;  in  religion,  a  dissenter ;  con- 
sidering his  adversary  as  a  thorough-paced  Jaoo- 
Ute,  and  his  work  a  serious  performance,  he  treats 
the  subject  with  a  corresponding  gravity,  and 
enters  into  a  long  historical  detail  for  the  purpose 
of  taming  the  tables  upon  him.  How  well  De 
Foe  had  concealed  his  design  fi  evident  from  the 
testimony  of  his  present  opponent,  who  classes 
him  with  the  highfliers ;  but  by  the  time  be  com- 
posed his  pre^e  reports  had  reached  him  of  his 

at  it  u  much  u  ha  had  extdled  it,  and  Ibrbad  his  book- 
seller to  send  him  aay  more  pamiihleti  withoat  particular 
Older.** — Oldmixov's  Hist,  or  Emolamd,  iii,  901. 
•  It  was  for  this  satire  that  I>e  Foe  was  pilloried. 


being  a  dissenter.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  party  he  belonged  to,  he  says,  **  Let  him 
be  serious  or  otherwise,  it  is  phiin  that  he  ai^gues 
their  cause,  and  insists  upon  the  same  topics  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  and  sermons 
which  have  been  printed  against  the  dissenters 
since  King  William's  death.  The  ill-applied 
text,  which  we  had  not  long  ago  from  a  city 
pulpit,  relating  to  Elijah's  treatment  of  Baal's 
prophets,  has  the  same  moral  with  this  antbor*s 
advice  of  hanging  up  the  dissenting  ministers. 
The  author  of  *  The  New  Association*  betwiat 
the  dissenters  and  moderate  churchmen,  to  un- 
dermine the  present  government,  gives  a  charge 
which  would  subject  both  those  parties  to  the 
like  cruel  treatment.  The  continual  snarisin  tha.t 
malicious  libel  called  *  The  Poetical  Observator,' 
against  the  same  persona,  show  the  like  deaigo 
to  expose  them.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Mr 
Sacheverell's 'Political  Union,'  'The  Character 
of  a  Low  Churchman,'  and  other  pamplilcta  of 
the  same  stamp.  And  the  general  charge  of  hy- 
pocrisy against  the  dissenters  and  moderate 
churchmen,  by  those  who  do  all  they  can  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  birth-right  as  Englishmen, 
proceeds  from  the  same  spirit." 

Another  pamphlet,  more  nearly  allied  to  wit, 
but  less  courteous  m  its  style,  is  entitled  *  The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;  or.  Proposals 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church.  With  its 
author's  brief  explication  considered,  his  name 
exposed,  his  practices  detected,  and  his  hellish 
designs  set  in  a  true  light,  that  the  party  which 
stickles  for  him  may  rightly  know  him,  and  that 
which  is  against  him  continue  to  triumph  over 
him.   Crimmo  ab  tmo  ditct  amnen  tur  De/auoribMM 

The  title  sufficiently  announces  this  to  be  toe 
work  of  a  high  churchman,  and  will  lead  the 
reader  to  expect  some  information  respecting  the 
author  of  •  The  Shortest  Way,'  if  it  was  only  in 
the  way  of  libel ;  but  all  is  noise  and  bluster,  ter- 
minating  in  two  short  conclusions ;  that  the  dia- 
senters  are  a  very  absurd  and  insolent  people  for 
thinking  they  ought  to  possess  any  political  rights ; 
and  that  the  Church  of  England,  '*  whkdi  is  all 
meekness  and  patience,'*  and  "the  purest  and 
most  flourishfaig  church  in  the  world,"  has  an  in. 
disputable  claim  to  sovereignty.  It  is  trae  this 
author  Is  not  for  pursuing  them  with  fire  and  fag- 
got. •*  We  would  not,"  says  he,  "  make  the  uq. 
righteous  seem  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake, 
but  since  neither  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  nor 
the  encouragement  of  the  law  can  bring  them 
over,  we  shoukl  make  it  our  endeavour  to  dis- 
possess them  of  those  posts  that  give  them  an 
advantage  over  us.  Places  of  trust  of  right  be- 
long  to  those  who  are  best  qualified  for  them  i" 
and  who  should  these  be  but  such  as,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  writer,  **are  bred  and  read  in  the 
doctrines  and  histitutions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ?"  So  that  dissenters  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple who  are  fond  of  the  loaves  and  fishea.  His 
anxiety  for  their  welfare  is  displayed  in  the  foU 
lowhig  curious  passage.  "Other  reigns  and 
other  pariiaments  consulted  the  ease  of  your 
bodies,  but  neglected  the  welfare  of  your  precious 
souls,  as  they  gave  you  permission  to  swalloir 
down  oaths  and  digest  sacraments,  which  bad 
always  been  held  for  loathsome  and  damnable  in 


the  ejm  of  thoee  whom  ye  call  nnraperttitious. 
'  Your  taTiQiir,  Ring  William,  that  redeemed  you 
whm  yon  were  in  no  other  bondage  than  the 
fntdom  of  being  tolerated  to  lin,  suffered  yon  to 
go  on  with  your  abow,  to  dinemble  with  God 
Aln^tj,  to  frequent  his  altars,  and  afterwards 
rvtom  to  the  house  of  Rimmon,  and  give  thanks 
for  risiiig  np  in  rebellion  against  the  Lord's 
sQoioted.  But  a  lady  now  sits  on  the  throne, 
wbo,  thongfa  sprung  from  that  blood  which  ye 
and  yoar  forefiithers  spilt  before  the  palace  gates, 
pots  oa  a  temper  of  forgiveness,  and,  in  oompas- 
fioB  to  your  consdenoes,  is  not  willing  that  yon 
ifaookl  Ime  the  hopes  of  heaven  by  such  porchas- 
in?  here  on  earth.  She  would  have  no  more  Sir 
HcHBphreya:*  tempt  the  justice  of  God  by  falling 
fnm  his  true  worship,  and  giving  ear  to  the  cat- 
caUs  and  back-pipes  at  Paul's ;  would  have  you 
io  Thomas's  keep  to  their  primitive  texts,  and 
not  reaiure  damnation  to  play  at  long  spoon  and 
castiird  for  a  transitory  twelvemonth  ;  and  would 
hsve  yonr  Sir  Tomf  sin^  psalms  at  Highgate  bill, 
asd  4>lit  texts  of  scripture  with  his  diminutive 
S^re  of  a  chaplain,!  without  running  the  hnzard 
of  qoalifyiog  himself  to  be  called  a  handsome 
man,  for  riding  on  horseback  before  the  city  train 
bsods.**  In  his  abundant  kindness  to  the  dis- 
aeoters  he  recommends  them  to  forward  the  bill 
that  was  to  exclude  them  from  places  of  trust  in 
the  state. 

De  Foe's  work  also  gave  rise  to  *  A  Shorter 
Way  with  the  Dissenters.  Lond. :  1703;'  and 
*  The  Safest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;  being  an 
Answer  to  a  late  book,  entitled,  &c  Lond. : 
170S.*  The  way  of  the  last  writer  is  to  let  them 
alone,  as  the  likeliest  mode  to  accomplish  their 
nrin.  A  female  writer  attacked  him  m  '  A  Fair 
Way  with  the  Dissenters  and  their  Patrons.  Not 
writ  by  Mr  L— y,  or  any  other  furious  Jacobite, 
whether  clergyman  or  layman,  but  by  a  very  mo* 
derate  person,  and  dutiful  subject  to  the  Queen. 
LoodL:  1704.'  This  "very  moderate  person," 
who  was  Mrs  Astell,  would  nin  persuade  the  dis- 
senters **  That  their  destruction  as  a  party  would 
neither  hart  their  consciences,  persons,  nor  es- 
tates ;  that  no  injury  would  follow  to  them  ther^ 
epoo,  tmt  that  it  would  make  for  their  interest 
aad  real  good ;  and  that  they  ought  to  think 
iheaMlves  obliged  to  help  forward  the  work,  or 
be  aoeomited  notorious  hypocritea" 

Another  writer  adopted  the  title  of  « The 
Shortest  Way  with  Whores  and  Rogues;  or,  a 
New  Project  for  Reformation.  Dedicated  to  Mr 
De  Foe,  anthor  of  **  The  Shortest  Way 
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with  the  Dissenters."  London :  Printed  in  the 
year  ]70a*  llie  snarling  dedication  is  all  that 
has  a  reference  to  De  Foe  or  to  his  pamphlet. 
Die  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  an  adrooni- 
tion  to  nineteen  diflerent  sorts  of  sinners,  with 
examples  under  each  head.  It  is  written  much 
in  the  manner  of  Dunton,  and  contains  many 
maxims  of  piety,  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous. 

Another  of  De  Foe's  antagonists  adopted  the 
title  of  •  The  Fox  with  his  Fire-brand  Unken- 
nelled  and  Ensnared  s  or,  a  Short  Answer  to  Mr 
Daniel  Foe'ii  "Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissen- 
ters."  As  also  to  his  brief  Explication  of  the 
same.  Together  with  some  Animadversions  upon 
the  Sham  Reflections  made  upon  his  **  Shortest 
Way,"  and  printed  with  the  same.  London: 
Printed  in  the  year  1703.'  The  author  puts  the 
following  motto  in  his  title:— ** No  men  have 
been  more  injuriously  used,  as  to  their  legal 
rights,  than  the  bishops  and  churchmen.  These, 
as  the  fattest  deer,  must  be  destroyed  ;  the  other 
rascal  herd  of  schisms,  heresies,  &c.,  being  lean, 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  toleration.— K.  Char, 
on  the  Covenant."  The  writer  says,  that  if  a 
timely  discovery  had  not  been  made  of  the  author, 
'*  the  bantlmg  had  been  infallibly  laid  at  St  James's 
gate,  or  the  chapeUdoor."  He  thinks  **  It  had 
been  better  for  him  if  he  had  kept  to  his  burning 
of  bricks  or  selling  stockings,  as  the  best  way  to 
keep  him  ih>m  dying  in  his  shoes;*'  and  says, 
**  these  are  a  sort  of  crimes  that  have  cost  us  too 
dear  in  England,  and  we  dont  desire  such  dia- 
logues, or  playing  the  fool  betwixt  jest  and  ear- 
nest, to  bring  us  back  again  into  the  same  circum- 
stances." He  might  have  added,  that  the  bigots 
of  his  day,  by  driving  men  to  desperation,  were 
preparing  materials  for  a  conflict ;  and  that  if 
they  did  not  relish  being  turned  into  a  jest^  they 
should  not  have  shown  the  fool's  coat  that  pro- 
voked it. 

De  Foe's  pamphlet  was  also  animadverted 
ilpon  in  *  The  New  Association,  Part  II,  with  far- 
ther Improvements.  An  Answer  to  some  Objec* 
tions  in  the  pretended  De  Foe's  Explication  in 
the  **  Reflections  upon  the  Shortest  Way ;"  with 
Remarks  on  both,  &c'  This  pamphlet,  a  tissue 
of  vulgar  invective,  was  the  production  of  Charles 
Leslie. 

There  is  an  attack  upon  De  Foe  ui  the  preface 
to  <  The  Memorial  of  the  Presbyterians.  Lend. 
1706.'  in  which  he  is  described  as  a  republican 
orator,  mercenary  hireling,  and  weekly  scribbler 
of  the  party*  De  Foe's  pamphlet,  in  short,  was 
noticed,  more  or  less,  by  most  of  the  high-fliers 
I  in  their  publications  at  this  period. 
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SHORTEST  WAY   WITH  THE  DISSENTERS. 


8iB  Roger  L'Estrang«  tolls  as  a  story  in  his  col- 
lection of  fia>los  of  the  "  Cock  and  the  Horses." 
The  cock  was  gotten  to  roost  in  tlie  stable  among 
the  horses,  and  there  being  no  racks  or  other 
conTeniences  for  him,  it  seems  he  «ras  forced  to 
roost  upon  the  ground ;  the  horKs  jostling  abont 
for  room,  and  putting  the  cock  in  danger  of  his 
life,  be  gives  them  this  grave  advice :  **  Prav, 
gentlefolks,  let  ns  stand  still,  for  fear  we  should 
tread  upon  one  another.  ** 

There  aro  some  people  in  the  world,  who  now 
tbey  aro  nnperched,  and  rednced  to  an  eqaality 
with  other  people^  and  nnder  strong  and  very 
juft  apprehensions  of  being  ftirther  treated  as 
they  deserve,  begin,  with  &p's  cocJl,  to  preach 
up  peace  and  union,  and  the  Christian  duties  of 
moderation,  forgetting  thst  when  they  bad  the 
power  in  their  hands  those  graces  were  strangers 
in  their  gates. 

It  is  now  near  fourteen  years  that  the  glory  and 
peace  of  the  purest  and  most  flourishing  church 
in  the  world  nas  been  eclipsed,  bulTeted,  and  dis- 
turbed by  a  sort  of  men  whom  Ood  in  his  Pro- 
vidence nas  suffered  to  insult  over  her  and  bring 
her  down.  These  have  been  the  days  of  her 
humiliation  and  tribulation.  She  has  borae  with 
an  invincible  patience  the  reproach  of  the  wicked, 
and  God  has  at  last  beard  her  prayers,  and  de- 
livered her  from  the  oppression  of  the  stranger. 

And  now  thev  find  their  day  is  over,  their 
power  gone,  and  the  throne  of  this  nation  pos- 
sessed oy  a  Royal,  English,  true,  and  ever  con- 
stant member  of  and  friend  to  the  Cliurch  of 
England.  Now  they  ffnd  that  they  are  fn  dan- 
ger of  the  Chnreh  of  England's  Juit  resentments ; 
now  they  cry  out  peace,  union,  ferbearajtoe,  and 
charity,  as  u  the  church  had  not  too  long  har- 
bourod  her  enemies  under  her  wing-,  aiid  noaririied 
the  viperous  brood  till  they  hiss  and  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  mother  that  cherished  them. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  mercy  is  past,  your 
day  of  grace  is  over ;  you  should  have  practised 
peace,  and  moderation,  and  charity,  if  you  ex- 
pected any  yourselves. 

We  have  heard  none  of  this  lesson  for.  fourteen 
years  past ;  we  have  been  huflM  and  bullied  with 
your  Act  of  Toleration ;  von  have  told  us  that 
yon  are  the churoh  establuhed  bylaw,  as  well  as 
others ;  have  set  op  your  canting  synagogues  at 
our  ohurch  doors,  and  the  churoh  and  members 
have  been  loaded  with  reproaohes,  with  oaths, 


associations,  abjurations,  and  what  not.  Where 
has  been  the  mercy,  the  forbearance,  the  charity 
yon  have  shown  to  tender  consciences  of  the 
Chorch  of  England,  that  could  not  take  oathi  as 
fast  as  yon  maide  them :  that  having  sworn  alie- 
giance  to  their  lawftil  and  rightful  king,  could  not 
dispense  with  that  oath,  Uieir  king  being  still 
alive^  and  swear  to  your  new  hodge-podge  of  a 
Dntch  goverament?  These  have  been  turned 
out  of  their  livings,  and  thev  and  their  femilies 
left  to  starve ;  their  estates  double  taxed  to  carry 
on  a  war  they  had  no  hand  in,  and  you  got  nothing 
by.  What  aooonnt  can  fon  give  c^  the  multi- 
tudes you  have  forced  to  comply,  against  their 
consciences,  with  your  new  sophlrtical  pohtio, 
who,  like  new  converts  in  FVance,  sin  because 
they  cant  starve?  And  now  the  tables  are 
turned  upon  von  you  must  not  be  persecuted, 
'tis  not  a  Christian  spirit 

You  have  butchered  one  king,  deposed  another 
king,  and  made  a  mock  king  of  a  third,  and  yet 
you  could  have  the  fhce  to  expect  to  be  employed 
and  trusted  by  the  fourth ;  anybody  that  md  not 
know  the  temper  ofyour  party  would  stand  amaicd 
at  the  impudence  as  well  as'foUy  to  think  of  ft. 

Your  management  of  your  Dutch  monarch, 
whom  yon  roduoed  to  a  mere  king  of  douta,  ti 
enough  to  give  any  fbture  princes  snch  ah  idea 
of  your  principles  as  to  warn  them  snlRefentiy 
firom  coming  into  your  dutches;  and,  God  t« 
thanked,  the  Queen  is  out  of  your  hands,  knows 
you,  and  win  have  a  caro  of  yon. 

There  Is  no  donbt  but  the  supreme  authority 
of  a  nation  has  in  itself  a  power,  and  a  r%ht  to 
that  power,  to  execute  the  laws  upon  any  part 
of  that  nation  it  governs*  The  exeeQtion  of  the 
known  laws  of  the  land^  and  that  with  but  a  gen- 
tle hand  neither,  was  all  rtiat  the  fanatical  party 
of  this  land  have  ever  called  persecution ;  tUs 
they  have  magnified  to  a  height  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Hoguenots  In  France  were  not  to  be 
compared  with.  Now  to  execute  the  known  laws 
of  a  nation  upon  those  who  transgreu  thoaa,  after 
voluntarily  oonienting  to  the  making  thoao  laws, 
can  never  be  oslled  parsocntion,  bnt  jostice. 
6ut  justice  is  always  violence  to  the  party 
offendinjg  for  every  man  is  innocent  in  his  own 
eyea  The  first  execution  of  the  laws  against 
dissenters  in  England  was  in  the  daya  of  King 
James  I,  and  what  did  it  amount  to?  truly,  the 
I  worst  they  suflbrod  was  at  their  own  raqncit.  to 


1^  them  go  to  Kew  EngUmd  and  erect  a  new 
coIoDj,  and  give  them  great  privileges,  granta, 
ud  saleable  powers,  keep  thein  nnder  protection, 
and  delend  tnem  agidnst  all  invaders,  and  receive 
no  taies  or  rorenue  from  them.  This  was  the 
cnielty  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  !  Fatal  lenity ! 
h  was  the  rain  of  that  excellent  prince,  King 
Charles  l«  Had  King  James  sent  all  the  puritans 
in  Engiaad  away  to  the  West  Indies  we  had 
beea  a  national,  nnmixed  chnrch ;  the  Chnrch  of 
Eijland  had  been  kept  undivided  and  entire. 

To  reqoite  the  lenity  of  the  ikther  they  take 
op  anas  against  the  son ;  oonqner,  pursue,  take, 
ioqwisOB,  ami  at  last  pot  to  death  the  anointed 
oi  God,  and  destroy  the  very  being  and  nature 
of  govcnunent ;  setting  up  a  sormd  impostor, 
who  had  neither  title  to  govern  nor  understand- 
ing to  manage,  but  supplied  that  want  with 
power,  bloody  and  desperate  councils  and  craft, 
without  conscience. 

Had  not  King  James  I  withheld  the  full  execu- 
tion  of  the  laws,  had  he  given  them  strict  justice, 
he  had  cleared  the  nation  of  them,  and  the  con- 
seqaencea  had  been  plain;  his  son  had  never 
been  murdered  by  them,  nor  the  monarchy  over- 
whelmed ;  it  was  too  much  mercy  shown  them, 
was  the  ruin  of  his  posterity  and  the  ruin  of  the 
oationls  peace.  One  would  think  the  dissenters 
ihoold  not  ha^e  the  face  to  believe  that  we  are 
to  he  wheedled  and  canted  into  peace  and  tolera- 
tion when  they  know  that  they  have  once  re- 
qoitcd  us  with  a  civil  war,  and  once  with  an 
intolerable  and  unrighteous  persecution  for  our 
former  civlHty.' 

Nay,  to  encourage  us  to  be  easv  with  them,  it 
is  appisrent  that  they  never  had  the  upper  hand 
of  the  church,  but  they  treated  her  with  all  the 
severity,  with  all  the  reproach  and  contempt  as 
was  ponible.  What  p^e  and  what  mercy  did 
they  show  the  loyal  gentry  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  thne  of  their  triumphant  common- 
wealth? How  did  they  put  all  the  gentry  of 
England  to  ransom,  whether  they  were  actually 
in  arms  Ibr  the  king  or  not,  makmg  people  com- 
pound for  their  estates  and  starve  their  families  ? 
How  did  they  treat  the  clergy  of  the  Churoh  of 
England,  sequestered  the  ministers,  devoured  the 
patrimony  of  the  chureh,  and  divided  the  spoil, 
by  sharing  the  chureh  lands  among  their  soldiers, 
tnd  taming  her  clergy  out  to  starve  ?  Just  such 
measure  as  they  have  meted  should  be  measured 
(hem  again. 

Qiarity  and  love  Is  the  known  doctrine  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  and  it  is  plain  she  has  put  it ! 
in  practice  towards  the  dissenters,  even  beyond ' 
what  they  ought,  till  she  has  been  wanting  to' 
herself  and,  in  effect,  unkind  to  her  own  sons. ; 
partlodaTiy  in  the  too  much  lenity  of  Ring  James 
i,  mentioned  belbre;  had  he  so  rooted  the  puritans  i 
iVom  the  face  of  the  land,  which  he  had  an  oppor- ! 
tonity  earty  to  "have  done,  they  had  not  had  the ' 
power  to  vex  the  chureh  as   since  they  have 
done. 

tn  the  days  of  King  Charies  II  how  did  the 
chureh  reward  their  bloody  doings  with  lenity  and 
merey,  except  the  barbarous  regicides  of  the 
pretended  court  of  justice ;  not  a  soul  suffered  for 
afl  the  blood  in  an  unnatural  war.  King  Charies 
came  in  all  mercy  and  love,  cherished  them,  pre- 
lerred  them,  cmplojtd  then^,  withheld  the  rigour 


of  the  law,  and  oftentimea,  even  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  pariiament,  gave  them  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  and  how  did  they  requite  hhn  with  the 
villanons  contrivance  to  depose  and  murder  him 
and  his  successor  at  the  Rye  plot  I 

King  James,  as  if  mercy  was  the  inherent 
quality  of  the  family,  began  his  reign  with  un- 
usual favour  to  them,  nor  could  their  joining 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  against  him  move 
him  to  do  himself  justice  upon  them ;  but  that 
mistaken  prince  thought  to  win  them  by  gentle* 
ness  and  love,  proclaimed  an  universal  liberty  to 
them,  and  rather  discountenanced  the  Church  of 
England  than  them ;  how  they  requited  him  all 
the  worid  knows. 

The  late  reign  Is  too  f^sh  In  the  memory  of 
all  the  world  to  need  a  comment ;  how  under 
pretence  of  joining  with  the  chnrch  in  redressing 
some  grievances,  they  pushed  things  to  that  ex- 
tremity,  in  conjunction  with  some  mistaken  gen- 
tlemen, as  to  depose  the  late  king,  as  if  the  griev- 
ance of  the  nation  could  not  have  been  redressed 
but  by  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  prince :  here  is 
an  instance  of  their  temper,  thmr  peace  and 
charity.  To  what  height  they  carried  them- 
selves daring  the  reign  of  a  king  of  their  own ; 
how  they  crope  into  all  places  of  trust  and  profit ; 
how  they  insinuated  into  the  fhvour  of  the  king, 
and  were  at  first  preferred  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  nation ;  how  they  engrossed  the  ministry, 
and  above  all,  how  pitifiilly  they  managed,  Is  too 
plain  to  need  any  remarks. 

But  particularly  their  merey  and  charity,  the 
spirit  of  union,  they  tell  us  so  much  of,  has  been 
remarkable  in  Scotland :  if  any  than  would  see 
the  spirit  of  a  dissenter,  let  him  look  into  Scot- 
land :  there  thev  made  entire  conquest  of  the 
church,  trampled  down  the  sacred  orders,  and 
suppressed  the  episcopal  government,  with  an  abso- 
lute, and,  as  they  suppose,  irretrievable  victory, 
though  it  is  possible  they  may  find  themselves 
mistdLcn.  Now  It  would  be  a  very  proper  ques- 
tion to  usk  their  impudent  advocate,  the  Obser- 
vator,  pray  how  much  mercy  and  fitvour  did  the 
members  of  the  epi$copal  church  find  In  Scot- 
land, from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  government ; 
and  1  shall  undertake  for  the  Chureh  of  England, 
that  the  dissenters  shall  still  receive  aa  much 
here,  though  they  deserve  but  little. 

In  a  small  treatise  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  it  wi'.l  appear  what 
usage  they  met  with,  how  they  not  only  lost  their 
livings,  but  in  several  places  were  plundered  and 
abused  in  their  persons ;  the  ministers  that  could 
not  conform  tnrned  out  with  numerous  families 
and  no  maintenance,  and  hardly  charity  chough 
left  to  relieve  them  with  a  bit  of  bread  ;  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  parties  are  Innumerable,  and  not 
to  be  attempted  In  this  short  piece. 

And  now  to  prevent  the  distant  cloud  Which 
they  perceived  to  hang  over  their  heads  from 
England ;  with  a  true  Presbyterian  policy,  they 
put  in  for  a  union  of  nations,  that  Englahd  might 
unite  their  church  with  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
their  Pre8b3rterian  members  sit  m  'our  Mouse  of 
Commons,  and  their  assembly  of  Scotch  canting 
long- cloaks  In  our  convocation:  what  might  have 
been  if  our  fanatic,  Whiggish  statesmen  con- 
tinued, God  only  knows,  but  we  hope  we  are  out 
of  fear  of  that  now. 
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It  is  alleged  by  some  of  the  (action,  and  they 
began  to  bully  us  with  it,  that  if  we  will  not  unite 
with  them,  they  will  not  settle  the  crown  with  us 
again,  but  when  her  majesty  dies  will  choose  a 
king  for  themselves. 

If  they  will  not  we  must  make  them,  and  it  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  let  them  know  that  we 
are  able.  The  crowns  of  these  kingdoms  have 
not  so  far  disowned  the  right  of  succession  but 
they  may  retrieve  it  again,  and  if  Scotland  thinks 
to  come  off  from  a  successive  to  an  elective  state 
of  government,  England  has  not  promised  not  to 
assist  the  right  heir,  and  put  them  into  possession, 
without  any  regard  to  their  ridiculous  settle- 
ments. 

These  are  the  gentlemen,  these  their  ways  of 
treating  the  church  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  reasons  they  pretend  to 
give  why  we  should  be  favourable  to  them,  why 
we  should  contbue  and  tolerate  them  among  us. 

1.  Tliey  are  very  numerous,  they  say;  they 
are  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  we  cannot 
suppress  them. 

To  this  may  be  answered : — 1.  They  are  not 
so  numerous  as  the  Protestants  in  France,  and 
yet  the  French  king  effectually  cleared  the  na- 
tion of  them  at  once,  and  we  do  not  find  he 
misses  them  at  home. 

But  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  they  are  so  nume- 
rous as  is  pretended,  their  party  is  more  nuroe* 
reus  than  their  persons,  and  those  mistaken 
people  of  the  church,  who  are  misled  and  deluded 
by  their  wheedling  artifices  to  join  with  them, 
make  their  party  the  greater;  but  those  will 
open  their  eyes  when  the  government  shall  set 
heartily  about  the  work,  and  come  off  from 
them  as  some  animals,  which  thev  say,  always 
desert  a  house  when  it  is  likely  to  mIL 

2.  The  more  numerous  the  more  dangerous, 
and  therefore  the  more  need  to  suppress  them  ; 
and  God  has  suffered  us  to  bear  them  as  goads 
in  our  sides  for  not  utterly  eitinguishing  them 
long  ago. 

*  8.  If  we  are  to  allow  them,  only  because  we 
cannot  suppress  them,  then  it  ought  to  be  tried 
whether  we  can  or  no ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is 
easy  to  be  done,  and  could  prescribe  ways  and 
means,  if  it  were  proper,  bat  I  doubt  not  the 
government  will  find  effectual  methods  for  the 
rooting  the  contagion  from  the  Ikce  of  this  land. 

Another  argument  they  use,  which  is  this, 
that  it  is  a  time  of  war,  and  we  have  need  to 
unite  against  the  common  enemy. 

We  answer,  this  common  enemy  had  been  no 
enemy,  if  they  had  not  made  him  so ;  he  was 
quiet  in  peace,  and  no  wav  disturbed  or  en- 
croached upon  us,  and  we  know  no  reason  we 
had  to  quarrel  with  him. 

But  further,  we  make  no  qnettion  but  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  this  common  enemy  without 
their  help,  but  why  must  we  unite  with  them 
because  of  the  enemy  ?  Will  they  go  over  to 
the  enemy  if  we  do  not  prevent  it  by  a  union 
with  them  ?  We  are  very  wdl  contented  they 
should,  and  make  no  question  we  shall  be  ready 
to  deal  with  them  and  the  common  enemy  too, 
and  better  without  them  than  with  them. 

Besides,  if  we  have  a  common  enemy,  there  is 
the  more  need  to  be  secure  against  our  private 
enemies ;  if  there  is  one  common  enemy,  we 


have  the  lets  need  to  have  an  enemy  In  our 
bowels. 

It  was  a  great  argument  some  pe<^e  used 
against  suppressing  the  old  money,  that  it  was  a 
time  of  war,  and  it  was  too  great  a  risk  for  the 
nation  to  run,  if  we  should  not  master  it  we 
should  be  undone;  and  yet  the  sequel  proved 
the  hazard  was  not  so  great  but  it  might  tie 
mastered,  and  the  saocees  was  answerable.  The 
suppresiing  the  dissenters  is  not  a  harder  work, 
nor  a  work  of  less  necessity  to  the  public ;  we 
can  never  enjoy  a  settled,  uninterrupted  union 
and  tranquillity  in  this  nation,  till  the  spirit  of 
MTh'g^m,  faction,  and  schism  is  melted  down  like 
the  old  money. 

To  talk  of  the  difficulty  is  to  frighten  our- 
selves with  chimeras  and  notions  of  a  powerful 
party,  which  are  indeed  a  party  without  power; 
difficulties  often  appear  greater  at  a  distance 
than  when  they  are  seaiched  into  with  judgment 
and  distinguished  from  the  vapours  and  diadows 
that  attend  them. 

We  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  it,  this  age 
is  wiser  than  that  by  all  our  own  experience  and 
theirs  too;  King  Charles  the  First  had  early 
suppressed  this  party  if  be  had  taken  more  deli- 
berate measures.  In  short,  it  is  not  worth  arga- 
ing  to  talk  of  their  arms,  their  Monmouths,  and 
Shaftesburys,  and  Argyles  are  gone,  their  Dutch 
sanctuary  is  at  an  end,  heaven  has  made  way  for 
their  destruction,  and  if  we  do  not  close  with  the 
divine  occasion  we  arc  to  blame  ourselves,  and 
may  remeinber  that  we  had  once  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  Church  of  England  by  extirpating 
her  implacable  enemies,  and  having  let  shp  tlie 
minute  that  heaven  presented,  may  ezperimen. 
tally  complain,  PMt  eti  occatio  eatoa. 

Here  are  some  popular  objections  in  the  ivay. 

As  first,  the  Queen  has  promised  them,  to 
conthiue  them  in  their  tolerated  liberty ;  and  has 
told  us  she  will  be  a  religious  observer  of  her 
word. 

What  her  majesty  will  do  we  cannot  help,  hut 
what,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  she  ought  to 
do,  is  another  case :  her  mj^esty  has  promised  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Church  of  England,  and 
if  she  cannot  effectually  do  that  without  the 
destruction  of  the  dissenters,  she  must  of  course 
dispense  with  one  promise  to  comply  with 
another.  But  to  answer  this  cavil  more  effectu- 
ally :  her  majesty  did  never  promise  to  maintain 
the  toleration  to  the  destruction  of  the  church ; 
but  it  Is  upon  supposition  tliat  It  may  be  com- 
patible with  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
church  which  she  had  declared  she  would  take 
especial  care  of;  now  If  these  two  interests 
clash,  it  is  plain  her  majesty's  intentions  are  to 
uphold,  pn^ect,  defend,  and  establish  the  church, 
and  this  we  conceive  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  church  b  in 
no  immediate  danger  fh>m  the  dissenters^  and 
therefore  it  is  time  enough :  but  tiiis  Is  a  weak 
answer. 

For  first,  if  a  danger  be  real,  the  distance  of  it 
is  no  argument  ai^st,  but  rather  a  spur  to 
quicken  us  to  prevention,  lest  it  be  too  late  beie- 
aher. 

And  secondly,  here  is  the  opportunity,  and  the 
only  one  perhaps  that  ever  the  church  had  to  ae* 
cure  herself  and  destroy  her^nemies. 
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Tbe  MpiMeuUtivei  of  the  nation  have  now  an 
opportim&y,  the  tfane  it  come  which  all  good 
■n  have  wiibed  for,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land may  aerre  the  Chureh  of  England,  now  they 
are  nnCeeted  and  encouraged  by  a  Chnroh  of 
Enrfind  Queen. 

what  will  you  do  for  your  lifter  in  the  day 
that  ilie  ahall  be  apoken  for  ? 

If  Offer  ynn  wfllMtabilih  the  beat  Christian 
Choreh  in  the  world. 

If  ever  .yon  will  tuppress  the  apirit  of  enthu- 


Ifever  yon  win  free  the  nation  fhmi  the  viper- 
eut  bRMd  that  have  to  long  sudLed  the  Uoodof 
Ibeir  mother. 

If  ever  yon  will  leave  your  poat^ty  free  from 
liction  and  rebelUon,  this  is  the  time. 

This  ia  the  time  to  pull  up  this  heretical  weed 
of  sedition,  that  has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace 
of  our  chureh,  and  poisoned  the  good  corn. 

But,  says  another  hot  and  cold  objector,  this 
b  nnewiog  fire  and  taggo^  reviving  tbe  act 
DeBenL  Qmdmrendo:  this  will  be  cruelty  in 
iu  oatore  and  barbarous  to  all  the  world. 

I  answer,  it  is  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake  or  a  toad 
in  cold  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  nature 
■akea  it  n  charity  to  ourneighbottrs  to  destroy 
Ummo  crontttm»  not  for  any  peraonal  iiyury  re- 
ceived, but  for  prevention ;  not  for  the  evil  they 
have  done*  but. the  evil  they  may  do. 

Serpents,  toads,  vipers,  &c  are  noxious  to  the 
body,  and  poiaon  the  sensitive  life ;  these  poison 
tbe  tool,  corrupt  our  poeterity,  ensnare  our  chfl- 
dven,  dotroy  the  vitals  of  our  happiness,  our  fti- 
twe  felioity,  and  oontamlnate  the  whole  mass. 

Shall  any  law  be  given  to  such  wild  creatures? 
Seme  bearta  are  for  sport,  and  tbe  huntsmen 
give  them  advantages  m  ground ;  but  some  are 
knocked  on  tbe  head  by  all  possible  ways  of  vio- 
lence and  surprise. 

I  do  not  prescribe  fire  and  foggot,  but  as  Scipio 
said  of  Carthage,  Deiemda  esl  CarAago,  they  are 
to  be  rooted  out  of  this  nation,  if  ever  we  will 
live  in  peace,  serve  God,  or  enjov  our  own.  As 
fwthe  manner,  I  leave  it  to  tnose  hands  who 
have  a  right  to  execute  God's  justice  on  the  na- 
tion's  and  the  church'a  enemies. 

But  if  we  must  be  frightened  from  this  justice 
uder  tbe  specious  pretences  and  odious  sense 
of  cruelty,  nothing  will  be  eflfbcted.  It  will  be 
ouMre  barbarous  to  our  own  children,  and  dear 
posterity,  when  they  shall  reproach  their  fathers, 
as  we  do  ours,  and  tell  us,  '*  You  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  root  out  this  cursed  race  from  the 
vorid,  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  a  true 
En^ish  queen ;  and  out  of  your  Ibdish  pity  you 
ipved  them,  because,  forsooth,  you  would  not  be 
cruel,  and  now  our  church  is  suppressed  and 
persecuted,  our  religion  trampled  under  IboS,  our 
estates  plimdered,  our  persons  imprisoned  and 
dragged  to  gaols,  gibbets,  and  sealfolds;  your 
sparing  this  Ameleklte  race  is  our  destruction, 
your  mercy  to  them  proves  cruelty  to  your  poor 


How  just  will  such  reflections  be  when  our 
pestetky  shall  fhll  under  the  merciless  clutches 
of  diis  uncharitable  generation,  when  our  church 
sbaU  be  swallowed  up  in  schism,  botion,  enthu- 
and  eontadaa ;  whim  our  government  shall 


be  devolved  upon  foreigners,  and  our  monarchy 
dwindled  into  a  republic. 

It  would  be  more  rational  for  us,  If  we  must 
spare  this  generation,  to  summon  our  own  to  a 
general  massacre ;  and  as  we  have  brought  them 
into  the  world  free,  send  them  out  so,  and  not  be- 
tray them  to  destruction  by  our  supine  negligence, 
and  then  cry  Jt  is  mercy. 

Moses  was  a  merciful,  meek  man,  and  yet  with 
what  fury  did  he  run  through  the  camp  uid  cut 
the  throats  of  three  and  tfirty  thousand  of  his 
dear  braelites,  who  wera  fallen  into  idolatry. 
MThat  was  the  reason  ?  It  was  mercy  to  the  rest 
to  make  these  examples,  to  provent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  army. 

How  many  milliona  of  fiituro  souls  we  save 
from  infection  and  delusion  if  tbe  present  race 
of  poisoned  spirits  were  purged  from  the  face  of 
the  land. 

It  is  vain  to  trifle  in  this  matter — the  light, 
foolish  handling  of  them  by  mulcts,  fines,  &c.,  it 
is  their  glory  and  their  advantage,  if  the  gallows 
instead  of  the  compter,  and  the  gallies  instead  of 
the  fines,  were  the  reward  of  going  to  a  conven- 
ticle to  preach  or  hear,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  safierers,  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over : 
they  that  will  go  to  church  to  be  chosen  sheriflk 
and  mayors  would  go  to  forty  churches  rather 
than  be  hanged. 

If  one  severe  law  were  made,  and  punctually 
executed,  that  whoever  was  found  at  a  conven- 
ticle should  be  banished  the  nation,  and  the. 
preacher  hanged,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of 
the  tale :  they  would  all  come  to  church,  and  one 
age  would  make  us  all  one  again. 

To  talk  of  5s.  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the 
sacrament,  and  Is.  per  week  for  not  coming  to 
church,  this  is  such  a  way  of  converting  people 
as  never  was  known ;  this  is  selling  them  a  liberty 
to  transgress  for  so  such  money.  If  it  be  not 
a  crime,  why  do  not  we  give  them  full  licence  ? 
And  if  it  be,  no  price  ought  to  compound  for  the 
committing  it,  for  that  is  selling  a  liberty  to  peo- 
ple to  sin  against  God  and  the  government; 

If  it  be  a  crime  of  the  highest  consequence 
both  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 
the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  soul,  let  us  rank  it  among  capital 
offences,  and  let  it  receive  a  punishment  in  pro- 
portion to  it 

We  hang  men  for  trifles,  and  banish  them  for 
things  not  worth  naming,  but  an  offence  against 
God  and  the  church,  against  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  and  the  dignity  of  religion,  shall  be  bought 
off  for  5s.  This  Is  such  a  shame  to  a  Christian 
government,  that  it  is  with  regret  I  transmit  it 
to  posterity. 

If  men  sin  against  God,  affront  his  ordinancci, 
rebel  against  his  chureh,  .and  disobey  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  superiors,  let  them  suffer  as  such 
capital  crimes  desenre,  so  will  religion  flourish, 
and  this  divided  nation  hp  once  again  united. 

And  yet  the  title  of  barbarous  and  cruel  will 
soon  be  taken  off  from  this  law  too.  I  am  not 
supposhig  that  all  the  dissenters  in  England 
should  be  hanged  or  banished,  but  as  in  cases  of 
rebelltons  and  insunrections,  if  a  few  of  the  ring- 
.  leaders  suffer,  the  multitude  aro  dismissed,  so  a 
II  f^w  obstinate  people  behig  made  examples,  there 
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if  BO  doubt  but  the  Mverity  of  Me  law  would  find 
a  stop  in  the  complianoe  of  the  multitude. 

To  make  the  reaeooaMenem  of  this  matter  out 
of  quettion,  and  more  nnaniwerably  plain,  let  nt 
e^umine  for  what  it  is  that  this  nation  is  divided 
Into  parties  and  lutions,  and  let  us  see  how  they 
ean  Justify  a  separation,  or  we  of  the  Churoh  of 
England  can  justify  our  bearing  the  insulls  and 
inconvenieDces  of  toe  party. 

One  of  their  leading  pastors,  and  a  man  of  as 
much  learning  as  most  among  them,  in  this  an- 
swer to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Occasional  Conformity,'  hath  these  words, 
p.  27,  *'  Do  the  religion  of  the  ehurch  and  the 
meeting-houses  make  two  religions?  Wherein 
do  they  dillbr  ?  The  substance  of  the  same  reli- 
gion is  common  to  them  both,  and  the  modes  and 
accidents  are  the  things  in  which  only  they 
differ.**  P.  28:  *«  The  thirty-nine  articles  are 
given  ns  for  the  summary  of  our  religion,  thirty- 
six  contain  the  substance  of  it,  wherein  we  agree ; 
three  the  additional  appendices,  about  which  we 
have  some  diflferences.** 

Now  i(  as  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  the 
Churdi  of  England  is  a  true  church,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  only  in  a  few  modes  and 
accidents,  why  should  we  expect  that  they  will 
suffer  gallies,  corporal  punishment,  and  banish- 
ment for  these  trifles  ?  There  is  no  ouestion  but 
they  will  be  wiser,  even  their  own  principles  will 
not  bear  them  out  in  it ;  they  will  certainly  com- 
ply with  the  laws,  and  with  reason ;  and  though 
at  the  first  severity  may  seem  hard,  the  next  age 
will  feel  nothioff  of  it,  the  contagion  will  be 
rooted  out,  the  &sease  being  cured  there  will  be 
no  need  of  the  operation ;  but  if  they  should  ven- 
ture to  transgress,  and  fall  into  the  pit,  all  the 
world  must  condemn  their  obstintcy,  as  being 
without  ground  from  their  own  principles. 

Thus  the  pretence  of  cruelty  will  be  taken  off, 
and  the  party  actually  suppressed,  and  the  dis- 
quiets they  have  so  often  brought  upon  the  na- 
tion prevented. 

Their  numbers  and  their  wealth  make  them 
haughty,  and  that  is  so  far  from  being  an  argu- 
ment to  persuade  us  to  forbear  them,  that  it  Is  a 
warning  to  us,  without  any  more  delay,  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  or  remove 
them  from  us. 

At  present,  Heaven  be  praised,  they  are  not  so 
formioable  as  they  have  been,  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  ever  we  suffer  them  to  be  so ;  Providence 
and  the  Church  of  England  seem  to  join  in  this 
particular,  that  now  the  destroyers  of  the  nation's 
peaoe  may  be  overturned,  and  to  this  end  the 

E resent  opportunity  seems  to  be  put  into  our 
ends. 

To  this  end  her.  present  B^jesty  seems  re- 
served to  enjoy  the  crown,  that  the  eecleiiastic 
as  well  as  civil  rights  of  the  natioo  may  be  re- 
stored by  her  hand. 

To  thisend  the  lace  of  affUrs  have  received 
su4^  a  turn  bi  the  prooem  of  a  few  months  as 
never  has  been  before ;  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation,  the  universal  cry  of  the  people,  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  dergy,  agree  hi  this,  that  the 
deliverance  of  our  ehurch  is  at  hand. 

For  this  end  has  Providence  given  muAk  a  par- 


h'ament,  such  a  convocation,  such  a  gentcy,  and 
such  a  queen  as  we  never  had  before. 

And  wliat  may  be  the  oonsequenoes  of  a  neg- 
leot  of  such  opportunities?  The  succession  of 
the  crown  has  but  a  dark  prospect;  another 
Dutch  turn  may  make  the  hopea  of  it  ridiculous, 
and  the  practice  impossible.  Be  thn  house  of 
our  fhture  princes  never  so  well  inclined,  they 
will  be  foreigners,  and  many  years  will  be  spent 
in  suiting  the  genius  of  strangers  to  this  crown 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  how  many 
ages  it  may  be  before  the  English  throne  bo  filled 
irith  so  much  seal  and  candour,  so  much  tender- 
ness and  hearty  affection  to  the  church  as  we  see 
it  now  covered  with,  who  can  imagine  ? 

It  is  hifffa.  time,  then,  for  the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  think  of  building  up  and 
establishing  her  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  may 
be  no  more  invaded  by  foreigners,  nor  divided  by 
factions,  schisms,  and  error. 

If  thb  could  be  done  by  gentle  and  easy  me- 
thods 1  should  be  glad,  but  the  wound  is  corroded, 
the  vitals  begin  to  mortify,  and  nothing  but  am- 
putation of  members  can  complete  the  cure ;  all 
the  ways  of  tenderness  and  oompasaioo,  all  per- 
suasive  arguments,  have  been  made  use  of  in 
vain. 

The  humour  of  the  dissenters  has  so  Increased 
among  the  people  that  they  hold  the  church  in 
defiance,  and  the  house  of  God  is  an  abominatioo 
among  them ;  nay,  they  have  brought  up  their 
posterity  in  such  prepossessed  aversiona  to  our 
holy  religion,  that  the  ignorant  mob  think  we  are 
all  idol^rs  and  worshi|^rs  of  Baal,  and  ac- 
count it  a  sin  to  oome  within  the  walls  of  oar 
churches. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  not  more  shy  of 
a  heathen  temple,  or  of  meat  offered  to  Idols,  nor 
the  Jews  of  swine's  flesh,  than  some  of  our  dis- 
senters are  of  the  church,  and  the  divine  service 
solemnised  therein. 

This  obstinacy  must  be  rooted  out  with  the 

{>rofe8sion  of  it,  while  the  generation  are  left  at 
iberty  daily  to  affront  God  Almighty,  and  dis- 
honour his  ooly  worship,  we  are  wanting  in  our 
duty  to  God,  and  our  mother  the  Cburdi  of 
EngUind. 

How  can  we  answer  it  to  God,  to  the  church, 
and  to  our  posterity  to  leave  them  entangled  with 
fanaticism,  error,  and  obstinacy  in  the  lK>wels  of 
the  nation ;  to  leave  them  an  enemy  in  their 
streets  that  in  time  may  involve  them  in  the 
same  crimes,  and  endanger  the  utter  extirpation 
of  the  religion  in  the  natioo. 

What  is  the  difference  betwixt  this  and  being 
subjected  to  the  power  of  tkie  Church  of  Rome, 
from  whence  we  have  reformed  ?  If  one  be  ao 
extreme  on  one  hand  and  one  on  another,  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  the  truth  to  have  errors 
settled  among  as»  let  them  be  of  what  nature  they 
wilL 

Both  are  enemies  of  our  church  and  of  our 
peace,  and  why  should  it  not  be  as  criminal  to 
admit  an  enthusiast  as  a  Jesuit?  Why  should 
the  Puiist  with  his  seven  sacraments  be  worse 
than  the  Quaker  with  no  sacraments  at  all? 
Why  should  religious  houses  be  more  intolerable 
than  meeting  h  >uses  ?     iUas  1  the  Chnroh  of 
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EDgiaad!  wluft  with  Popeiy  oa  one  hand  and 
iHiifitfici  on  the  other,  how  has  die  been  era- 
dSed  betwten  two  thievei  I 

Now  kt  oa  eradfy  the  thierei,  let  her  fbunda- 
tioBi  be  etubliahed  opon  the  deitniction  of  her 
cneniei :  the  doori  of  mercy  being  always  open 
to  the  rptaming  part  of  the  deluded  people,  let 
tae  obstlMte  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Let  an  true  sons  of  so  holy  and  opprcsied  a 


mother,  eiasperafted  by  her  afflictions,  harden 
their  hearts  against  those  who  have  oppressed 
her. 

And  may  God  Almighty  put  into  the  hearts  of 
all  the  friends  of  truth  to  lift  up  «  standard 
aii^aintt  pride  and  Antichrist,  that  the  posterity 
of  the  sons  of  error  may  be  rooted  out  Ihim  the 
face  of  this  land  for  etir. 
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THE  SHORTEST  WAY  WITH  THE  DISSENTERS.* 
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Tst  Astiior  proiMNt  h^  tlmgkl.  wben  lM|fai  tWt  ttbartyof  Uw  |mm;  which,  IfUwyhirf 
wrote  the  book,  he  ihould  nerer  need  to  oome  to  |  bMn  baaded  ta  the  fovMnmcnt  with  the 
tt  esplenatioii,  and  wonden  to  find  there  i honld 
be  an  J  reeaon  for  it. 

If  any  man  takea  the  paina  teriottsly  to  refieet 
upon  the  contenta,  the  nature  of  the  thfaig,  and 
the  Banner  of  the  atyle,  it  aeema  impoiaible  to 
iaagine  it  ahonld  paia  tor  anything  hot  a  banter 
opQB  the  hifh-llying  ehnrchmen. 

That  it  ia  free  from  any  leditiooa  dealni,  dther 
of  itinriiig  np  the  disaenten  to  any  evil  practice 
by  way  of  prevention,  mnch  leaa  of  animating 
otbera  to  their  deatmctlon,  wUI  be  plain,  I  thinly 
te  loy  man  that  nndcratanda  tlie  preaent  ooosti- 
tatioa  of  Kngland,  and  the  nature  of  onr  govem- 

Bnt  snee  Ignorance  or  prcjadice  haa  led  moat 
atfn  to  a  haaty  cenaore  of  the  book,  and  lome 
people  are  Uke  to  oome  under  the  dlipleaaare  of 
the  gofcniment  fi>r  It,  in  Juatloe  to  thoae  wlio 
an  in  danger  to  atiflTer  for  it ;  in  anhmimion  to 
the  paritament  and  council,  who  may  be  oflboded 
■t  it ;  and  in  courteay  to  all  ndataken  people, 
who  it  leema  liave  not  penetrated  Into  the  real 
detign,  the  author  preaenta  tlie  world  with  the 
■ative  genuine  meaning  and  deaign  of  tlie  piper, 
which  he  hopea  may  allay  the  anger  of  the  go- 
▼erament,  or  at  leaat  aatlrfy  the  minda  of  auoh 
u  imegine  a  deaign  to  inflame  and  divide  ua. 

The  paper,  without  the  leaat  retroapect  to  or 
eooeera  in  the  public  billa  in  parliament  now  de- 
pending, or  any  other  prooeedmga  of  either  house, 
or  of  the  government,  relating  to  the  diaientera, 
whoie  oooiaional  conformity  the  author  haa  con- 
itintly  oppoeed,  haa  ita  immediate  original  from 
the  viralent  tpirita  of  aome  men  who  have  thought 
fit  to  eipreia  themtdvea  to  the  lame  effect  hi 
their  printed  books,  though  not  in  worda  so  plain, 
aad  at  length,  and  by  an  irony  not  unuaual, 
rtsada  aa  a  fair  anawer  to  aeveral  booka  pnbliahed  | 


temper  aa  thia  has,  would  no  question  have  found 
the  same  treatment. 

The  sermon  preached  at  Oiford,  *  The  New 
Association,'  «The  Poetical  Observator,'  with 
numberless  others,  have  said  the  aame  thing,  in 
terma  very  Utde  darker,  and  this  book  stands  lair 
to  let  thoae  gentlemen  know  that  what  they  da* 
sign  can  no  farther  take  with  mankind  than  aa 
their  real  meaning  atanda  disguised  by  artifice 
of  words ;  but  that  when  t^  peraecution  and 
deatruction  of  the  dissenters,  the  very  thing  they 
drive  at.  Is  put  into  plain  Engliah,  the  whole  na- 
tion will  atart  at  the  notion,  and  condemn  the 
author  to  be  hanged  for  hia  impudence. 

The  author  humbly  hopes  he  shall  find  no 
harder  treatment  for  phdn  Engliah,  without  de- 
aign, than  those  gentlemen  for  their  plain  design, 
in  duller  and  darker  English. 

Aiqr  gentiamen  who  have  patience  to  peruse 
the  author  of  *  The  New  Aasociation,'  will  find 
gallows,  galleys,  persecution,  and  destruction  of 
the  dissenters  are  directly  pointed  at,  aa  fairly 
faitended  and  deaigned,  as  in  this  'Shortest  Way,' 
had  It  been  real,  can  be  pretended;  there  ia 
aa  much  virulence  agalnat  a  union  with  Scotland, 
agafaist  King  Willlam'a  government,  and  against 
the  Ibe  of  Hanover,  there  is  aa  much  noise  and 
paina  taken  in  Mr  SU— 11*8  sermon  to  blacken  the 
dissenters,  and  thereby  to  qualify  them  for  the 
abhorrence  of  all  mankhid,  aa  is  possible. 

The  nseanhig,  then,  of  this  paper  is,  in  short,  to 
tell  these  gentwmen : 

L  That  it  is  nonsense  to  go  round  about  and 
tell  u«  of  the  crimes  of  the  (Usaentera,  to  prepare 
the  world  to  believe  they  are  not  fit  to  live  in  a 
humane  society,  that  they  are  enemies  to  tlie 
government  and  law,  to  the  queen  and  tlie  public 
peace,  and  the  like ;  the  shortest  way,  aaid  the 
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•ooneit,  would  be  to  teO  ai  plainly  that  they 
woold  havtt  tbem  all  haoged,  naniihwl,  and  de^ 
strayed* 

2.  But  wHhal  to  acquaint  thofo  gentlemen 
wbofancythe  time  if  ooom  to  bring  it  to  fkais 
tbatllMy  ara  miitaken,  kr  that  when  the  thing 
they  mean  it  pnt  faito  plain  Eoglith,  the  whole 
aatta  repliee  with  the  Amyrian  eaotdn,  *<  b  thy 
itadoffthat  heihoold  do  thete  thfaus  ?* 


The jnntleawn  are  miataken  in  every  particolar ; 
U  win  not  go  down ;  theqneen,  the  ooonoil,  the 
poiliament  are  all  olftnded,  to  have  it  fo  nnieh 
at  angieited  that  aoeh  a  tUng  was  poiiible  to 
oomoBito  their  nrinda;  and  not  a  man,  hot  a 
learned  meroer,  not  far  fkom  the  eomer  of  Fen- 
ehmdi  itreet,  hu  been  Ibond  to  approve  it 

Thos  a  poor  anther  has  ventured  to  have  all 
mankind  euJ  him  villain  and  traitor  to  his  conntry 
and  friends,  ibr  ouking  other  people's  thooghts 
speak  hi  Ms  words. 

From  this  declaration  of  his  rasl  design  he 
hnmbly  hopes  the  lords  of  her  tui^^ft  council, 
or  the  house  of  parliament,  will  bo  no  longer  of- 
fended, and  that  the  poor  people  in  trouble  on 
this  noooont  shaD  be  pardoned  or  eicused. 

He  also  desires  that  all  men  who  have  taken 
oftnoe  at  the  book,  mistaking  the  author^  de- 
ilgB,  will  suffer  themselves  to  think  agafai,  and 


withhold  their  oensora  tiD  they  find  themsdves 
qualified  to  make  a  ventura  like  this  for  the  good 
of  their  native  country. 

As  to  expressions  which  seem  to  reflect  upon 
persons  or  nations,  he  declares  them  to  be  only 
the  cant  of  the  nonjnring  party  exposed,  sod 
thinks  it  veiy  necessary  to  let  tbe'worid  know 
that  it  is  thdr  usual  language,  with  which  they 
treat  the  late  king,  the  Sc^ch  union,  and  the 
Ifaie  of  Hanover. 

It  is  hard,  after  all,  that  this  shouki  not  be  per- 
oeived  by  all  the  town,  that  not  one  man  can  fee 
it.  cither  chundUBan  or  dimenter. 

That  not  the  dissenters  themselves  can  see  that 
thb  was  the  only  way  to  satisiy  them,  that  what- 
ever the  parliament  might  think  fit  to  do  to  re- 
strain occasions!  communion,  permcution  and 
destruction  wai  never  in  their  intention,  and  that 
therefore  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  quiet 
and  easy. 

For  anything  in  the  manner  of  the  paper  which 
may  offond  either  the  govemsMntor  private  per- 
sons the  author  begs  their  pardon,  and  protesting 
the  honesty  of  his  mtention,  resolves,  if  the  peo- 
ple now  in  trouble  may  be  excused,  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  favour  of  the  government,  rather 
than  others  shall  be  nUned  fbr  his 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tib  dflffendert  of  occasional  conformity  are  at 
lait  eoDe  to  a  point.  They  have  given  up  the 
cane  lo  ^  as  ever  the  first  opposer  pushed  it 
•t  then.  The  author  of  a  book,  called  *  Mo- 
<feraiioo,  a  Virtae/  has  very  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledged all  that  waa  desired. 

And,  indeed,  a  man  of  bis  candour  could  do  no 
Ics^  since  he  is  of  too  penetrating  a  judgment 
not  to  know,  and  of  too  much  honesty  of  princi* 
pies  not  to  owD»  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  de- 
fended. 

Wherefore  I  think  it  cannot  give  offence,  either 
to  him  or  to  anybody  else,  to  publish  the  oonclu- 
soo  of  the  alignment  in  his  own  words,  and  to  let 
all  men  know. 

That  it  is  granted  by  the  dissenters, 
That  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
receive  the  sacrament,  merely  to  qualify  for  a 
tivi  employmeot,  is  a  scandalous  practice,  a  re- 
proach to  religion,  and  offensive  to  all  good 
Christians. 

K  therefore,  for  the  future,  any  dissenter  shall 
be  goilty  of  this  scandalous,  reproachful  practice, 
let  no  man  reflect  upon  the  body  of  the  dissen^ 
ten  for  an  error  of  a  single  member ;  he  is  to 
bear  the  bnrthen  himself,  for  his  mistake  b  his 
<nni— the  party  disowns  the  practice. 

Bnt  the  defenders  of  this  occasional  license  are 
Hke  a  resolute  garrison,  who,  being  beaten  out  of 


a  town,  retire  to  the  castle ;  the  open  and  scan- 
dalous conformity  of  such  people,  who  too  noto- 
riously used  it  as  a  qualification  for  civil  employ- 
ments, appearing  too  low  a  step  to  bear  a  de- 
fence, they  have  politicly  drawn  in  a  great  many 
honest,  well-meaning  gentlemen  to  side  with  the 
thing,  on  account  of  a  general  charity,  and  its 
being  lawful  in  its  own  nature. 

The  meaning  is,  that  having  brought  people 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  thing  in  itself,  it  may  look 
the  less  odious  in  the  other  circumstances  of  it 

But  for  what  yet  appears,  this  shift  will  fail 
too,  and  all  that  has  been  yet  said  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  dear  it  up. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  say  conforming  to  the 
Church  of  England,  abstractedly  and  singly  con- 
sidered, is  a  sin.  But  I  cannot  see  the  least 
argument  to  prove  what  I  allege  to  k>e  untrue, 
viz.,  that  it  is  a  sin  in  a  dissenter  to  conform  to 
the  Church  of  England,  or  else  his  dissenting  is 
a  sin,  and  he  ought  to  repent  of  one  or  of  the 
other. 

This,  I  think,  will  appear,  when  all  the  autho- 
rities for  this  occasiomu  compliance  are  examined, 
and,  as  I  trust,  they  shall  be,  £sirly  confuted. 

This  is  what  none  of  our  opponents  have  yet 
replied  to,  but  continue  to  fetch  a  compass  round 
it,  and  reply  to  things  which  really  are  not  of  so 
much  consequence  in  the  case. 


THE 


SINCERITY   OF  THE  DISSENTERS    VINDICATED. 


Im  Um  arpiarat  againtC  occational  eonfonnity, 
it  U  not  improper  to  obienre  there  are  two  aorti 
of  paoplo  Mame  the  dinenten : 

1.  Their  brethren  diseenterfi  who  ctiinot  sa- 
tiiiy  themaelYet  ia  the  nme  latitude  of 
prlndplet ; 

8.  liM  strict  oonfornist 


To  me  it  ■eeoii  aa  neoeamy  to  ciaoiine  the 
dllfereot  raaaooa  of  tlieae  opponents,  as  it  is  to 
examine  the  iawlhlness  of  the  (aet;  and  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  dispute  which  has  not  yet  been 
brottfht  upon  the  stafe,  it  may  be  very  useful  to 
bring  parties  to  a  right  nnderstandfaig. 

It  is  most  certain  that  these  two  parties  do  not 
cavil  at  the  occasional  oonlimrmity  of  the  dissen- 
ters  from  the  saose  principle,  nor  with  the  same 
end  and  desiga. 

The  stricter  dissenter  argues  against  it  from  a 
conscientious  dislike  of  the  praetioe;  the  mili- 
tant churchman  from  a  dislike  of  the  conse- 
qnence;  the  dissenter  is  against  the  communi- 
cating, as  a  religbos  error ;  the  churchman  as  a 
politic  one;  the  dissenter  explodes  it  as  a  sin 
against  the  reputation  and  interest  of  the  dis- 
senter ;  the  churchman  as  a  sio  against  the  in- 
terest  of  the  church;  the  dissenter,  as  it 
weakens  the  dissenters,  and  prepares  their  mem- 
bers to  iall  off,  and  posterity  to  conform  totally 
to  what  their  lathers  conformed  to  occasionally ; 
the  churchman  dislikes  it  as  It  leto  the  Whigs 
Into  places  and  state  employments,  and  weakens 
the  party  that  are  to  carry  on  other  designs. 

As  the  diftrenoe  of  deagn  is  manifest,  so  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  exceedingly  differ. 

The  dissenter  chaiges  the  occasional  man  with 
breach  of  his  relative  engagements  to  church 
societies,  deserting  his  first  principles,  condemn- 
hig  his  first  dissent,  and  the  like;  but  the 
churchman,  with  hypocrisy,  tricking,  and  under- 
mining the  government,  ddfeating  ttie  laws,  and 
the  like. 

As  to  the  last,  I  cannot  but  Uame  the  heat  of 
these  men  who  cry  out  upon  the  dissenters  as 
cheats  and  hypocrites ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  approve  the  practice  of  occarional  con- 
formity as  sttdi. 

As  to  the  trick  put  upon  the  state  by  the  dis- 
senters, It  Is  either  an  unjust  charge  or  It  is  but 
a  return  fai  kfaid,  since  it  is  plain  that  the  test 


was  itself  a  trick,  being  pretended  to  be  not 
against  them,  but  the  Papi^  and  is,  by  a  strata 
of  words,  beat  at  the  dissenters  to  serve  a  turn; 
and  allow  it  had  been  the  sense  of  the  law,  it  it 
phdn,  by  the  consequence,  it  was  not  made  to 
bring  the  dissenters  to  church,  but  to  keep  then 
out  of  the  government,  which  sfaice  the  dissenters 
have  prevented  by  complying,  they  are  angry  the 
trick  is  discovered. 

The  author  of  these  sheets  freely  owns  himself 
an  opposer  of  occasional  conformity,  but  it  Is  be- 
cause he  would  have  the  dissenters  preserve  what 
he  has  often  advanced  in  their  favour,  viae.,  that 
they  are  really  dissenters  for  conscience  sake ; 
and  this  he  conceives  cannot  be  reconciled  to  an 
occasional  complying  with  that  from  which  they 
had  before  dissent^,  and  on  account  whereof 
they  could  justify  a  separation  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

This  being  premised,  the  defenders  of  this  prac- 
tice are  manifestly  in  an  error  in  their  manner  of 
justifying  it,  unce  they  seem  to  bend  the  strength 
of  their  replies  against  the  friendly  opposer,  and 
not  ag^st  the  fhrioos  assaults  made  upon  theb 
integrity,  though  the  last  will  appear  the  much 
easier  enemy  to  overcome. 

This  seems  to  be  observed  in  the  late  author 
of  a  book,  enUtled, '  Moderation,  a  Virtue,'  and 
I  cannot  but  let  that  gentleman  know,  that  from 
his  title  the  world  expected  an  answer  to  those 
hot  gentlemen  who  rally  the  dissenters  with 
hypocrisv  and  sUte  tricks  hi  this  case,  while  the 
principal  part  of  his  argument  lies  only  against 
the  stricter  dissenter,  as  such,  though  pointed  at 
the  churchman,  lessoiing  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  churoh,  in  order  to  make  confor- 
mity seem  a  thing  of  less  moment  than  it  Is,  for- 
getting that  the  IcM  the  difference  is,  the  less  the 
reasons  for  a  schismatical  separation  will  appear, 
and  the  grounds  and  reasons  by  which  their  dis- 
senting is  to  be  defended  appear  the  Im  justi- 
fiable. 

Of  seven  heads  of  his  arguments  I  am  therew 
foro  ready  to  leave  the  last  four  for  somebody 
else  to  answer,  and  ooly  observe  a  little  on  the 
first  three  what  the  aiguments  amount  to,  which 
vindicate  the  occasioul  communion  oi  a  dissen- 
ter as  in  itself  lawful 

And  first,  as  to  his  precedents,  he  is  pleated  to 
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prvte  tbit  tbig  occanooal  confonnity  is  no  new 
tfaiBf,  bnt  hns  the  warrant  of  uncontestable 
pftcedcntA 

Wor,  indeed,  is  his  argument  new,  any  more 
tbiB  the  comninnion,  but  what  has  been  before 
tfarted,  and  lately  very  happily  answered ;  but 
u  this  author  is  far  from  being  unworthy  an  an- 
fver,  fo  as  he  writes  both  strenuously  and  yet 
aodesdy,  he  deserves  an  answer  of  respect. 

I  have  already  noted  a  very  honest  concession 
puled  by  this  author,  that  he  does  not  justify 
neh  a  conform  merely  for  a  place,  but  owes  it 
as  a  leandalous  practice. 

This  is  grantii^  all  Uie  real  ground  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  for  as,  strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  possi- 
Us  that  a  man  may  really  conform  occasionally 
to  the  ehurdia  without  offence  to  his  conscience, 
ytt  to  run  it  up  to  the  extremest  nicety,  and 
aroid  the  real  offence  taken  at  the' practice,  is 
vaviag  tbe  argument,  and  falling  upon  another 
Bcver  proposed. 

BeforSp  therefore,  we  come  to  tbe  aiguroent, 
I  ontst  observe  that  a  man  may  do  a  thing  with- 
eat  oience  to  his  conscience  which  may  be 
reatty  sinfol,  and  his  conscience  not  being  duly 
iBfanaed.  does  not  make  the  thing  lawful  in 
pnctioe,  whatever  it  may  be  to  biro. 

But  as  the  Ihrst  occasion  of  this  dispute  was 
dudly  bent  at  such  who  really  conform  to  qua- 
lify themselves  for  state  employments,  it  remains 
to  eiamine  whether  these  gentlemen  charged 
have  reaQy  done  so  or  no  s  and  since  naming  of 
aames  is  very  improper,  and  not  absolutely  neces- 
ary  in  this  case,  I  shall  only  lay  down  one  case 
i&  which,  I  think,  without  breach  of  charity,  a 
laan  ssay  be  allowed  to  guess  that  a  conforming 
is  merdy  for  the  qualification. 

When  a  man  who  is  a  professed  dissenter 
joined  in  communion  with  a  separate  congrega- 
tion, and  eitber  never,  or  not  for  a  long  time,  did 
ceauuuicaie  with  tbe  church  but  upon  some 
praneet  of  preferment,  some  election,  place, 
prott,  or  perquisite,  shall  conform  to  the  church 
of  a  sadden,  and  so  very  remarkably  as  to  time, 
tis.,  tbe  eve  of  an  election  or  the  like,  that  all 
BCB  most  goesB  st  the  reason  for  doing  it,  and 
after  this  the  person  never  to  conform  again  but 
■pea  Kke  occasion. 

ShaB  any  mscn  be  jodged  for  believing  such  a 
BisB  eoBfenns  for  the  place?  shall  this  be  called 
tfae  asoderaie,  consckntbus  dissenter,  who  this 
character  will  distinguish  from  others,  let  them 
find  out  among  his  neighbours  who  know  him ; 
I  shall  go  no  further. 

To  jostify  this  conformity  much  time  has  been 
spent  and  labonr  lost,  for  1  must  account  it  lost, 
md  tlnis  anthor  has  granted  me  the  clause,  which 
ii  a  token  of  his  honesty,  for  really  it  is  not  to  be 
difendiid.  But  here  seems  to  lie  an  opportunity 
sew  to  eover  this  scandalous  practice  with  the 
pretence  of  conscience,  and  it  is  but  being  a  little 
vary  ss  to  circumstances,  and  we  may  all,  for  the 
fatare,  be  conscientious  occasional  conformists, 
and  eonsdentions  dissenters,  both  together. 

And  to  make  way  for  this  endeavours  are  used 
first  to  prove  tbe  general  practice  lawful.  I  con- 
fess the  particular  practice  above  named  was 
always  the  principal  design ;  but  since  it  is  come 
M>  far  as  that  one  must  be  defended,  or  at  least 
cooceskd,  by  the  other,  I  shall  endeavour  to 


show  this  covering  will  be  too  short  for  the  bed» 
and  the  shame  and  nakedness  will  appear ;  and 
as  tbe  particular  conformity  we  are  upon  is  feirly 
suppressed,  I  shall  inquire  u  tbe  general  will  hold 
water  by  itsell  And  first,  for  precedents,  I  can- 
not but  wonder  at  those  which  our  author  pre- 
sents us  with,  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour. 

John  the  Baptist,  says  he,  was  an  occasional 
conformist  to  the  Jewish  church;  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  thrice  a  year  to  worship,  but  held 
separate  assemblies  in  the  wUdemess,  and  taught 
and  baptised. 

It  is  pkiin  John  the  Baptist  was  no  dissenter 
at  all ;  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and 
the  Jews  approved  him,  for  all  men  held  him  for 
a  prophet,  but  held  all  the  parts  of  the  esta- 
blished worship  entire ;  he  preached  in  the  wil- 
derness, but  what  did  he  say  ?  "  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.**  He  neither  dis- 
sented from  the  Jewish  worship  nor  taught  others 
to  do  so,  but  as  a  fore-runner,  who  went  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  told  them  the  Gospel,  the  Mes- 
siah, and  Saviour  was  at  hand ;  the  finishing  of 
the  old  worship  was  at  the  door,  and  the  Son  of 
God  coming  to  erect  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 
What  was  all  this  to  dissenting?  He  preached 
neither  against  their  doctrine  nor  ceremonies,  he 
conformed  to  them  all  himself;  only  such  as 
would  receive  his  baptism,  which  was  only  a 
token  of  their  faith  m  the  blessed  tidings  he 
brought  them,  received  it ;  but  they  were  not 
taught  in  the  least  to  dissent  from  the  esta- 
blished worship. 

With  what  reason  can  it  be  concluded  from 
hence  that  Christianity  had  its  rise  in  occasional 
conformity  ?  The  conclusion  of  this  argument 
savours  of  more  levity  than  this  author  anywhere 
else  discovers,  and  seems  a  little  too  much  a 
sophism  for  a  man  of  his  judgment  to  offer  in 
reasoning  upon  a  subject  so  serious. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  says  he,  tbe  author  of 
our  holy  religion,  was  also  an  occasional  con- 
formist. God  forbid  I  should  dare  to  write  so. 
Our  LfOrd  was  a  strict  complete  conformist  to  the 
ceremonial  institution,  in  every  part  of  it  that 
was  divine,  but  abhorred  the  innovations  of  tbe 
Jews.  And  he  continued  conforming  even  to  the 
last  passover,  which  he  eat  with  his  disciples,  and 
not  only  was  so  himself^  but  he  instructed  his 
disciples  in  the  like.  They  sit  in  Moses*  seat, 
whatsoever,  therefore,  they  bid  ye  do,  that  do 
ye.  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law, 
but  to  fulfil.  It  is  true  our  blessed  Lord  did 
preach  against  the  innovations  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders  and  the  several  divided  sects 
had  brought  into  their  religion ;  he  reproached 
them  with  making  his  holy  house  of  prayer  a  den 
of  thieves ;  with  teaching  for  doctrine  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  and  the  like ;  but  this  was 
no  more  dissenting  from  tbe  legal  institution, 
which  was  tbe  established  worship,  than  the  pro- 
phet Elijah's  overturning  the  altars  of  Baal,  and 
slaying  their  priests,  was  a  dissenting,  for»  if 
purging  the  church  from  idols  be  dissenting ;  such 
It  was.  Our  Saviour  taught,  but  all  his  teach- 
ings were  full  of  expositions  of  the  law,  and  com- 
ments upon  the  prophets,  and  quoting  them 
where  tbe^  led  unto  hims^f.  Nor  did  he  omit 
the  worship  of  their  temple  and  synagogues, 
though  he  took  all  other  opportunities,  Inde^, 
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to  teaoh  the  people  in  all  ptooet ;  but  he  tab- 
nitted  to  ofreamdifon,  eat  the  puaoTer  at  the 
ai^polnted  thue,  and  his  motlier  perftnied  her 
proper  olTerinn  of  purification. 
At  the  death  of  oor  Lord  he  pronoonoed  the 

Seat  worlc  of  redemption  ftnidied ;  the  law  was 
ence  resolved  into  the  Go^l ;  the  vefl  of  the 
temple  rent  in  twain,  and  the  Leritical  instita- 
tion  b^gan  to  cease;    I  do  not  say  entirely 


Onr  blessed  Lord  having  offered  up  himself  a 
sacrifice  once  far  dU*  the  apostles  never  were 
fonnd  seekfaaf  to  any  propraatkNi  bat  that  of 
ftith  hi  his  blood. 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  rstabllshing 
Christianity  and  the  entire,  dissolntiou  of  the 
Jewish  rites  as  a  religion,  the  apostles,  as  Jews 
bom,  are  foond  in  a  prondseuoos  occarional  ex- 
ercise of  both;  but  what  Is  to  be  gathered 
ih>m  it  ?  Only  ttris,  that  it  remains  to  examine 
whether  the  law  expired  at  oooe,  or  by  grada- 
tions :  if  it  expired  at  once,  whoi  that  time  was ; 
if  mdnally,  when  it  arrived  to  a  total  demise. 

If  the  Leviticai  institntion  expired  at  once,  and 
that  point  of  time  vras  when  our  Lord  said,  **  It 
is  finished,'*  then  it  is  as  lawful  to  conform  to  the 
Jewish  worship,  on  occasion  now,  as  it  was  then. 

If  not  at  this  time,  bat  gradually,  then  the  first 
institution  being  all  of  divine  original,  and  one 
only  a  shadow  of  the  other,  the  Gospel  being  the 
thing  typified,  and  the  Uw  the  type,  it  was 
neither  a  disieot  nor  a  conforming  for  the  Jews 
to  exercise  religious  worship  in  either,  because 
the  religion  was  but  the  same  thing,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  new  were  not  yet  settled.  But 
I  do  not  say  so  of  the  Christians  who  were  Gen- 
tiles. 

But  onr  antfaor,  who  has  said  all  this,  comes 
off  again  with  this  eautioQ,  i  am  not  concerned 
to  prove  the  ease  of  our  dinenters  to  be  parallel 
with  these ;  but  It  appears  that  occasional  com- 
munion may,  fai  some  eases,  be  lawftiL 

But,  In  mr  opinion,  if  our  case  is  not  parallel, 
any  one  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  is  this  to 
us  ?  If  the  eases  are  not  alike,  the  arguments 
are  not  alike. 

I  cannot  think  It  is  just  to  infer  that  because 
occasional  conformitv  may.  In  some  cases,  be 
lawfbl,  therefore  It  is  lawfiil  hi  our  case  unless 
our  case  and  those  cases  agree ;  for,  if  so,  then 
it  is  as  lawful  for  us  occasionally  to  conform  to 
the  Romish  church,  or  to  the  Jewish  church,  for, 
by  our  author's  argument,  a  Chrtstian  has  no- 
thing  to  do  but  to  examine  whether  he  thinks  it 
lawfol  in  hb  case  or  no. 

But  not  one  man  has  vet  attempted  to  explain 
this  question,  how  tlie  dissenting  can  be  jusnfied 
when  we  can  so  easily  conform :  the  making  a 
breach  in  the  Established  Church  a  schism  in 
the  general  union ;  the  breaking  off  fitim  a  ge- 
neral communion ;  the  erecting  private  churches 
a  separate  discipline ;  and  all  this  for  things  wliich 
occasionally  we  can  comply  with. 

If  any  occasion  can  justify  a  conformity,  no 
occasion  can  be  of  greater  moment  than  peace, 
union,  charity,  order,  obedience  to  princes,  laws, 
and  the  like.  If  we  have  not  thought  these 
sufficient  occasions,  let  us  see  which  are  greater. 

But  after  all,  pray  let  us  examine  thu  great 
arttde  of  confbrmity  in  the  apostles,  and  I  am  of 


opinion  it  shall  come  out  ftirty,  that  reaOy  the 
apostles  were  not  oecssional  oonformists  si  aU. 

And  first  in  general,  I  affirm  none  of  the  apos- 
tles are  ever  found  conforming  to  anything  which 
they  had  declared  their  dissent  from  before ;  bat 
let  us  examine  wherein  th^  did  actually  oooibrm, 
and  why. 

If  any  man  wiU  but  give  himself  leave  to  dis- 
Unguiflfa  a  little  in  the  case,  he  mav  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  this  matter  with  a  small  difficulty.  He 
need  only  distinguish  between  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  as  Jews,  bom  under  the  obUgation  of 
the  leviticai  law,  and  oonthiuing  still  under  more 
Obligations  than  Christian  proselytes,  and  ob- 
serve,  that  as  Jews  they  found  themselves  under 
some  legal  duties  whidi  the  gentile  Chiistians 
were  absolutely  free  frouL  And  therefore  all 
that  we  pall  occasional  conformity,  wst  only 
doing  what  they  were  bound  in  consdenoe  to  do, 
and  had  never  dissented  from. 

The  circumdstng  of  Timothy,  and  the  wveral 
parts  of  the  law  St  Paul  conformed  to^  were 
nothing  but  what,  as  Jews,  they  were  obliged  to, 
and  their  foith  in  the  Saviour  Jiid  not  at  all  take 
off  the  obligation  fixim  those  who  were  Hebrews 
bom,  and  were  then  alive ;  they  were  still  zealous 
of  the  law.  Acts  xxi,  20 ;  and  the  obligation  to 
be  so  continued  to  them.  For  this  reason  the 
circumcision  of  Timothy  is  justified,  because  his 
mother  and  grandmother  were  Hebrews ;  where, 
as  it  is  expressly  said  St  Paul  rehised  to  drcum- 
else  Titus  because  his  fother  was  a  Greek. 

By  this  it  appears  that  drcumcision  was  ad- 
ministered in  Timothy,  not  as  an  occarional  con- 
formity, but  as  a  duty,  and  a  thing  which 
Timothy,  as  a  son  of  Jewish  parents,  onght  to 
do ;  and  it  rather  seems  strange  it  was  not  done 
before. 

To  prove  this,  see  what  is,  in  the  same  case, 
said  to  the  Christians,  who  were  Gentiles  by 
birth,  even  the  same  apostle  says,  if  they  were 
drcumcised  Christ  should  profit  them  nothing. 

The  matter  therefore  rested  upon  such  a  con- 
formity as  was  required  of  them  as  Jews,  aod 
which  the  death  of  Christ  could  not  dissoKe 
the  obligation  of  to  them  who  were  then  alive, 
because  the  force  of  them  began  in  their  being 
bom  of  the  stock  of  Abraham. 

But  if  the  opponent,  in  this  matter,  can  show 
me  one  instance  In  the  whole  scripture  of  any 
Christian,  whether  apostle  or  elder,  who,  being 
bom  a  GentQe,  did,  by  this  authority,  conform  to 
the  Jewish  cerenonies  even  in  the  least  article, 
then  I  will  throw  up  this  point ;  and  if  not,  then 
I  should  be  glad  to  meet  with  Uie  same  csndoor, 
either  to  hare  my  argument  answered  or 
granted. 

This  matter  will  further  appear.  If  any  nan 
will  but  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  scriptures 
in  the  case.  The  history  of  the  apostles  coming 
to  Jerasalem,  seems  to  me  to  make  it  plain,  in 
the  2l8t  of  the  Acts,  v,  SO.  The  brethren  come 
to  St  Paul,  and  tell  him  that  the  multitude  d 
converted  Hebrews  had  entertained  a  scandal  at 
his  conversation,  from  reports  raised  upon  him«l 
that  he  taught  the  Jews  to  forsake  Moses'  law. 

Now  it  appears  that  this  was  really  a  false  re- 
port by  the  care  taken  to  convince  the  Jeni>i> 
believers  of  it,  verses  23,  24.  **  Do  therefore 
this  that  we  say  unto  thee.     We  have  foor  men 
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iste  4  t0ir  OQ  them ;  take  and  purify  thy- 
mM  uttk  them,  tad  be  at  diarges  wlUi  tbem,  Uiat 
fhtf  May  8hav«  thdr  headi.* 

Ik  rasalM  to  InqiiiK  what  waa  all  thU  for? 
II  was  Bol»  aa  la  pretended,  a  conforming  or  oc- 
maiaa  to  present  giting  offence,  but  it  was  a 
pwrfWng  that  which  waa  itill  lawiUI,  that  the 
ii'indalawi  report  might  be  confoted,  and  the 
MKt  wwia  aaaka  it  out,  via.:  **that  all  may 
kaoar  that  thoae  thfaiga  whereof  they  are  in- 
ftramd  ooneOTDi^  thee  are  nothing,  that  ia,  that 
it  ii  all  fidae  and  acaadalona,  and  that  thoae  Jews 
who  boBovnd  ware  still  to  walk  orderly,  and  to 
kfl^theUw.** 

Thai  therefore  the  Christians,  who  were  con- 
tcffted  frmn  the  Jew%  were  thus  obliged  Co  keep 
the  law,  b  plsyb,  and  it  is  dear  the  Iteeping  the 
law  eonld  Im  no  sin,  because  of  its  divine  original. 

Bvt  lei  OS  look  to  the  Gentiles,  and  let  them 
ibew  iM  OBO  act  of  oooasional  oonformity  among 
thcaa.  Terse  the  25th,  as  concerning  the  Gentiles, 
who  hdioTo  we  have  written,  and  concluded  that 
they  obaerve  no  such  things,  and  at  the  same 
tfana  that  the  apostle  drcumdsed  Timothy,  be- 
eaase  his  mother  was  a  Hebrew,  as  is  noted  be- 
fare  he  rafhaed  to  circumcise  Titus  because  his 
pareistawero  Greeks,  having  said  of  the  Gen- 
laes,  that  If  diey  are  drcumdsed,  Christ  shall  be 
to  them  of  no  emsct* 


I  think,  this  mighty  difficult v  is  over, 

the  oeoasionBl  conformity  of  the  apostles  at  an 
ead,  aod  tho  aniformit^  of  the  Christian  Church 
ia  to  %nt  fantitution  vmdicated. 

Oor  eommentatora  say,  God  indulged  the 
lews  the  1fl>erty  of  using,  or  not  using,  the  cere- 
■onab  of  the  law  aa  a  thing  wholly  indifferent, 
and  a^what,  upon  the  general  revolution  which 
fsl^ioD  came  under  at  the  death  of  our  Xx>rd, 

to  reconcile  the    Jews   to  the 


Others  are  of  opinion  It  waa  a  burthen  on  the 
h  believers,  which  the  Gentiles  were  freed 
but  they  obliged  to. 

And  this  seems  plain  from  AcU  av,  Sa  •'  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay 
ttonyott  no  greater  burthen  than  this,  that  ye 
SMCain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
Mood."  Thia  was  to  the  Gentiles,  but  the  keep- 
fag  of  the  law  was  a  burthen  yet  left  on  the  Jews, 
«£»  were  turned  Christians,  and  then  in  being. 

Bai  be  vhksh  of  these  opiniona  we  will  in  the 
r^hi,  both  aHowed  that  it  only  respected  the 
Jew%  and  tbem  no  thrther  than  thoae  then  alive ; 
and  thai  the  Gentile  eonverta  were  not  allowed 
the  least  shadow  of  a  compliance,  or  occastmial 
eaafonnity ;  no,  not  to  the  least  and  moat  in- 
diiSemi  eersmoay.  And  though  the  connexion 
hctweea  ctrconscision  and  baptism  was  plain,  and 
they  were  equally  aeals  of  the  oovenant,  yet  for 
a  flimHla  Ohristian  to  have  aooepted  drcom- 
had  been  to  make  the  death  of  Christ  of 
to  Urn* 
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as  the  death  of  Christ  had  a  poai- 
apoa  the  law  to  abrogate  and  disannul 
I  in  being  might  Im  under  vows 
orders,  which  thdr  embradng  the  fkith  of 
dUnoidestioy;  but  if  after  the  death  of 
any  Christian,  who  waa  not  a  Jew  bom. 


might,  on  occasion,  conform  to  the  dd  law  cl 
Moses,  it  can  never  be  answered  why  it  ia  lam 
lawful  now. 

The  inference,  therefore,  drawn  by  the  author, 
p.  9,  that  by  this  it  appears  occasional  oommu* 
nion,  in  some  cases,  may  be  lawful  where  constant 
communion  would  be  a  am,  cannot  be  true ;  that 
ia,  it  eannot  be  true  from  those  premises,  because 
the  fact  of  those  premises  does  not  appear  to  be 
true,  dther  that  John  the  Baptist,  oor  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  any  of  the  apostles*  were  oooa- 
sional conformists. 

As  to  the  sacrifices  and  supplioationa  offered 
up  at  the  temple  for  foreign  princes,  or  heathen 
emperors  and  powers;  first,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  an  innovation  or  tradition,  many 
of  which  crept  into  the  Jewish  worship,  till  they 
became  of  equal  authority  to  the  law  itsdf. 

But  if  it  were  tmob  it  seems  no  more  an  in- 
stance of  occasiond  conformity  than  It  would  be 
in  the  dissenters  of  England  on  a  formd  request 
irom  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  Pope,  to 
keep  a  solemn  fast  to  pray  for  them.  This  might 
be  occasiond  conformity  in  the  emperor  to  us, 
but  not  in  us  to  him.  It  was  a  pnblic  acknow- 
ledsrment  in  the  Romans,  and  a  testimony  to  the 
verity  of  the  Jews*  religion,  but  it  was  no  confor- 
ming to  the  Romans  in  offering  sacrifices  to  God 
for  the  welfare  of  their  emperors ;  and  I  cannot 
bat  admire  for  what  use,  in  this  argument,  this 
case  is  brought,  being,  in  my  bumble  opimon, 
nothing  at  dl  to  the  matter. 

From  hence  1  must  lay  down,  that  occasiond 
conformity  is  not  sufficiently  proved  by  prece- 
dents and  authorities  of  scripture. 

Our  author's  second  head  is,  to  prove  that  the 
principles  of  the  conscientious  occasiond  oonfbr- 
mist  are  Christian  and  Catholic,  and  will  justify 
him  before  God  and  man. 

This  argument,  I  thinli,  lies  a  little  unfhir,  ibr 
the  man  is  not  rightly  described  who  is  this  cod- 
sdentious  occasiond  conformist 

The  question  before  me  seems  to  lie  thus: 
whether  a  thing  that  would  otherwise  Im  udaw- 
ful,  is  justifiable  because  the  person  acting  it  is 
not  reproved  in  it  by  his  conscience. 

The  man  is  brought  In  with  extraordinary 
qudifications,  "not  of  a  mercenair  spirit,  or 
sinister  intention  to  the  Establidied  Church :  he 
believes  it  a  true  church,  owns  her  ministry,  ac- 
knowledges her  liturgy  to  be  sound  for  substance. 

"But  because  he  conceives  the  dissenting 
churches  to  be  true  churches,  and  their  mbiisters 
generally  men  of  real  piety,  he  thinks  himadf 
obliged  to  hdd  communion  with  them.**  Now, 
where  shdl  we  find  this  man  ?  This  is  not  the 
dissenter  we  are  upon. 

Mfith  f nbmission,  this  man  never  was  a  dissen- 
ter. He  who  hi  his  conscience  believes  dl  the 
abovesdd  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  no 
more  to  say  why  he  dissents,  may  very  wdl  jus- 
tify confbrming  to  the  church ;  but  I  am  sure  he 
can  never  justify  dissenting  from  them.  Shall  we 
make  a  schism  in  the  Established  Church,  only 
because  we  believe  the  dbsenting  churches  to  be 
true  churches,  and  thdr  ministers  good  menf 
Tills  will  never  justify  us. 
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wha  arc  all  Presbyterians,  aai 
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1  Uunk  the  third  head  h  sooKthiiv  oTUato 
the  seeood;  for  this  Is  to  show  thai  the  diflbr-l 
coca  bctwaeo  the  Clnrch  of  Ei^land  and  tbe  < 
dissenter  b  hot  little. 

I  solemnly  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts, 
that  I  am  none  of  those  who  are  far  makhig  the 
diiTerence  greater  than  it  really  is. 

And  with  the  same  sincerity,  I  protest  I  wish 
it  was  not  so  great  as  it  is,  and  heartily  wish  I 
could  conform  wholly  to  the  ehordi.  | 

And  I  wish  the  chnrch,  to  try  the  sincerity  of. 
the  dissenters,  would  come  to  a  temper,  abate  [ 
m  what,  without  pnjudioe  to  doctrine  or  disci-  ; 
plbe,  might  be  abated,  and  condescend  so  far  to . 
the  tender  conscienoes  of  us  their  weaker  bre- 1 
thren,  that  all  the  dissenters  of  a  Catholic  spirit 
might  come  in  and  join  with  them. 

But  as  I  would  not  make  the  diiTerence  wider, 
so  I  cannot  make  it  less.  I  cannot  bring  my  dis- 
senting reasons  to  such  punctilios,  and  reduce 
them  all  to  trifles,  without  reproaching  myself 
with  a  needless  and  unchristian  separation :  for 
I  cannot  but  sar,  God  forbid  I  should  be  found 
making  or  keeping  up  a  breach  In  the  Christian 
union  and  charity  of  the  church  for  little  matters, 
and  divide  in  oommunion  for  trifles. 

Our  author  says  we  >pee  in  all  the  essentials 
of  Christianity,  and  diner  only  In  accidentals; 
and  the  great  things,  in  which  we  agree,  should 
be  more  powerftil  to  unite  us  than  the  lesser,  in 
which  we  differ,  should  be  to  diride. 

I  cannot  think  I  do  the  author  injustice  if  I 
w  if  this  ha  true,  no  man  can  justify  dissent- 
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say  I,  their  cathedral  nsirtT^  their 
music,  singing  their  prayers :  thdr 
jurisdictions, 
Testmenta,  bowings  to  tlie  altar,  and  ai  the 
of  Jesaa ;  their  responses,  anthenss,  rTiarimi.  and 
a  nwsihariess  variety  of  things  tkue  iHiBlrr  bsi 
no  caneeni  about  in  his  worship. 

I  wonder  any  gentleman  of  so  much  learoioc 
snd  eandeur  can  say  our  proisea  and  prayers  sre 
the  tasae  for  substance. 

Nay,  even  this  very  author  employs  very  good 
reaioaa  for  our  not  complying  w&h'  the  Utarpr, 
nor  thinking  it  lawful  to  impose  forms  npoa  the 
annistrT,  and  tie  them  up  to  theas. 

The  dilference  about  ordinatioo  of  mmistcn, 
which  this  anthor  is  pleased  to  say  Is  incoeadrr- 
able,  is  neit :  and  I  cannot  agree  that  tfab  if  s 
small  diifcrence ;  and  all  he  says  oo  this  faesd 
seesM  to  me  to  be  a  good  reason  why  the  cfaorch 
should  agree  to  allow  an  ordinatioo  by  prssbyten, 
t>ot  no  reason  to  satisfy  the  dissenters  with  epi»- 

Tl  ordination, 
believe  there  are  five  reasons  to  be  gireo  why 
the  Church  of  England  shoukl  allow  rad  accept 
of  an  ordination  by  presbyters,  to  one  why  the 
dissenter  should  submit  to  episcopal  ordinatioo. 

And  if  it  be  only  this  one  it  is  a  great  one, 
which  even  our  author  has  quoted,  viz.,  that  or- 
dination by  presbyters,  without  the  diocesan,  is 
owned  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  orthodox, 
in  that  great  act  of  pariiament  by  which  the  re- 
formation was  established  in  Ei^and  tn  Queeo 
Elizabeth's  time,  IS  Elii.  cap.  12. 

What  has  been  since,  has  been  imposed  by  the 
craft  and  for  the  private  designs  of  statesmefl  io 
the  church,  whose  designs  have  been  not  to  ban 
the  dissenters  conform,  but  to  keep  them  rtthei 
the  farther  from  conformity. 

As  to  the  rest  of  this  book,  I  leave  the  charck- 
men  to  answer  it  if  they  can. 
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As  aboQl  the  multitude  of  broils,  parties,  and 

eeotcntiofis,  the  drarch  has  fnthin  herself  how 

ioeoasisteat  with  her  own  canoa  a&d  prescribed 

rales  many  of  her  members  act,  these  are  most 

trae;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  heads  I  readily  grant 

I  as  fab  Ibarth  head,  that  employing  dissenters  is 

,  m  far  from  weakening,  that  it  strengthens  the 

'  efavch* 

Tfab  he  may  more  eaiOy  persuade  me  to  be- 
Gere  than  he  will  the  cfaorchmen  of  the  high 
party,  who  roil  at  it. 

Fifth.  That  occasional  conformity  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  church  and  weakens  the  dissenters ; 
the  latter  I  believe,  and  therefore  would  not 
hsfe  the  dlsaenter  be  concerned  in  it,  and  wonder, 
if  the  author  believes  so,  how  he,  that  is  a  dts- 
Botcr,  ean  argue  for  the  practice :  the  dissenters 
oqgfat  to  thank  him  for  it. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  occasional  conforming  of 
the  dttsenters  in  this  age  is  a  prologue  to  a  total 
ceafarmity  in  the  next,  and  leads  our  posterity  to 
qoit  that  dissenting  wholly  which  they  saw  their 
bibtn  could  quit  as  they  found  occasion ;  and  I 
dove  hifla,  in  his  next,  to  tell  us  what  advantage 
it  is  any  way  to  the  dissenters. 

Sxth.  'That  the  late  bill  against  occasional 
coofanaity  would  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to 
tbechorcD. 

Ibdiere  so,  and  to  the  dissenters  too;  an*^ 
tkerefcce  the  lords  dismissed  it,  as  not  proper  by 
ai7  nesBBa  to  pass  into  a  law. 

Hu  last  argument,  that  dissenters  (W>m  national 
fitrfilithed  churches  have  always  been  employed 
\fj  most  aatioQs  and  governments,  I  grant,  and  | 
he  has  elRKtoally  made  it  appear. 

But  aU  tUs  leaves  the  matter  where  we  found  it. 

That  oooforming  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  feos  lately  been  practised  by  the  dissenters, 
ftw  the  qoalifyiag  themselves  for  places  and  em- 
l^ojmeata  in  the  government,  is  a  practice  un- 
varrantable  from  the  scripture,  pernicious  to  the 
ihaenters  themselves,  and  will  oe  fatal  both  to 
their  repatatSon  and  interest. 

And  though  really  occasional  communion  does 
Bot  seem  dear  to  me  on  any  score  whatever,  yet 
this  is  out  of  doubt,  and  the  author  t  have  been 
readily  gmta  it  me,  that  though  occa- 
conformity  abstracted  might  be  justified, 
J«t  thfo  ii  no  juftiAaUe  occasion. 

Sbce,  then,  the  dispute  wHl  end  as  to  this  oc- 
etaoo,  thooe  who  are  willing  to  be  concerned  in 
isy  fufther  debate  of  it,  would  do  well  to  lay 
^ewn  what  occasions  are  snffident  to  justify  con- 
fensiagtothe  ehnrdi,  and  what  drcumstances 
are  re<yiied  to  such  an  occasion;  that  the  honest, 
eoasdcntioufl  occasional  conformist,  if  such  a  man 
eni  be,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  hypocrite, 
and  the  whole  party  may  not  bear  the  reproach. 

And  because  this  point  has  never  been  yielded 
bdbre,  I  cannot  dismiss  it  without  some  remarks, 
whidi  I  judge  natural  from  the  premises,  and  ne- 
cessary to  the  drcnmstance. 

As«  first,  it  is  apparent  many  of  the  dissenters 
who  have  thus  conformed  have  ne^-er  in  the  whole 
eoarae  of  their  lives  conformed  before ;  no,  not 
vfaen  persecuted  by  the  Church  of  England,  have 
suffered  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,  and 


several  other  public  oppressions,  and  never  would 
conform ;  but  when  invited  to  places  of  honour 
or  profit  have  complied,  thinking  the  obtaining 
a  good  place  a  sufficient  occasion  to  invite  them, 
when  neither  the  laws  nor  the  persecution  itself 
coidd  be  thought  an  occasioa  to  compel. 

Now,  if,  as  is  owned,  *  Moderation  a  Virtue, 
p.  7,  this  be  a  reproach  to  religion  and  offensive 
to  all  good  Christians,  then  they  ought  to  avoid 
the  practice,  or  to  regulate  it  so  as  that  it  may 
not  appear  to  be  done  merdy  as  a  qualification. 

Another  remark  I  cannot  but  make,  that  if 
occasiond  conformity  be  lawful,  then  it  cannot  be 
true,  as  too  many  have  said,  that  this  dispute  will 
bring  persecution  upon  the  dissenters. 

For  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say  none  of 
those  gentlemen  who  can  voluntarily  conform  will 
ever  suffer  persecution  for  not  conforming ;  and 
this  confirms  the  ill  actings  of  those  who  did  suf- 
fer  before  and  conformed  afterwards ;  for  it  is 
plain,  by  their  suffering,  their  consdences  were 
against  it  before ;  and  it  is  as  plain,  by  their  com- 
plying, that  the  advantage  smothered  the  scruple. 

A  man  can  by  no  possible  arguing  justify  suf- 
fering persecution  for  that  whidi  he  can,  with  a 
satisfied  conscience,  comply  with.  If,  therefore, 
a  hot  persecution  should  come  on  the  dissenters, 
which  God  forbid,  occasiond  communion  secures 
all  those  who  can  comply ;  for  if  to  avoid  perse- 
cution be  not  a  justifiable  occasion,  I  know  very 
few  occadons  which  can  be  justified. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  I  woukl  entreat  those 
gentlemen  to  let  us  know  what  are  justifiable  oc- 
casions, and  what  are  not. 

Now  as  our  author  has  furnished  us  out  of  his* 
tory  with  a  great  many  excellent  precedents  for 
the  employing  dissenters,  both  in  the  governments 
and  armies  of  those  nations  where  they  dwelt : 

I  wish  with  dl  my  heart  he  had  pleased  to 
examine  history  for  dl  those  glorious  instances  of 
the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  dl  ages  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  even  for  the  rejecting  the 
most  minute  ortides  of  conformity  upon  the  most 
presnng  and  extraordinary  occadons. 

I  shdl  rather  recommend  my  reader  to  the 
histories  where  such  instances  are  to  be  found, 
than  trouble  him  with  a  long  transcription  of  the 
particuhuv. 

Let  them  who  are  curious  in  this  search, 
examine  the  martyrologies  of  the  church  from  its 
first  institution ;  and  first  let  bun  but  view  the 
young  Maccabees  and  their  wonderiiil  mother,  and 
when  the  tortures  they  endured  are  considered, 
let  them  also  consider  what  was  the  occadon,— 
ody  refusmg  to  eat  a  bit  of  swine*s  flesh  ;  nay, 
they  wodd  have  excused  them  if  they  would  but 
have  suffered  them  to  put  it  into  their  mouths  by 
force,  which  they  would  not  endure,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  attempted  spit  it  out  in  the  very  faces 
of  their  tormentors,  and  died,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  occadond  conformity. 

Let  such  men  remember  Origen,  who  having 
been  guilty  of  occadond  conformity,  only  in  the 
most  pasdve  manner  he  posdbly  could,  as  but  suf> 
ferine  the  heathen  priest  to  put  a  little  frankincense 
into  his  hand  and  dropping  it  into  the  fire,  not  so 
much  as  owning  it  to  be  a  sacrifice,  but  less  own- 
ing the  idol  to  be  a  god ;  and  see  his  repentance  • 


how  vaanyjeut  wai  he  left  io  the  agoniee  of 
def|»air,  aiid  bow  doei  be  beinoan  bimielf  oo  that 
account,  calling  bimtelf  apostate  from  Christ,  and 
uawortby  of  martyrdom. 

The  primitive  hiatory  of  the  oboreh  gf vea  ns 
innumerable  inatancea  of  the  oooatancy  and 
exactnea  of  the  Chriatiana  hi  this  pohit. 

And  I  only  fi>rbear  to  enumerate  them  becaase 
they  are  to  be  fimad  In  the  first  voL  of  Pox's 
*  Acta  and  Monumenta  of  the  Church,'  In  Euse- 
biua,  and  in  all  the  historiana  of  thoae  times. 

But  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  was  a  cod- 
formity  to  what  was  abaolutely  unlawftil,  idola- 
trous, and  abominable,  which  is  not  to  be  alleged 
here. 

To  thito  I  rejoin,  he  that  dissents  from  the 
Church  of  England  doea  it  because  he  cannot  in 
conscience  comply,  or  else  he  can  haye  no  justi- 
flable  reason  for  disaenting.  Now  all  thfaigB  are 
unlawftil  to  him  which  hia  conscience  Is  not  satis* 
fied  about,  and  though  not  equally  abominable, 
are  so  much  so  that  no  man  can  comply  with 
them  safely.  But  to  obviate  the  objection  wholly, 
we  will  oome  nearer  to  the  present  case* 

The  Church  of  England,  to  her  glory  be  It 
spoken,  is  founded  In  the  numerous  throng  of 
blessed  martyrs  and  conlbssors,  who  have  left 
their  memory  and  example  as  a  laating  testimony 
against  occasional  conformity,  even  in  the  small 
and  some  of  them  IndliTerent  thinga. 

Blessed  Bishop  Hooper,  when  he  came  to  the 
stake  to  seal  with  hit  blood  the  testimony  of  his 
faith,  and  when,  in  the  last  agoniea  of  his  life,  the 
Queen's  pardon  was  offered  upon  terma  Tery  much 
short  of  a  total  conformity,  only  to  set  his  band 
to  an  acknowledgment,  cried  out  before  It  waa 
read,  **  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with  tt'* 

Let  us  now  look  abroad  in  times  more  OMHlern, 
and  within  our  memory,  and  what  are  all  the  new 
converta,  aa  they  are  called,  in  France,  but  occa- 
sional conformlsta? 

The  fire  of  persecution  having  bunt  np  the 
Protestant  Church,  all  those  who  oooM  not  stand 
the  brunt  nor  make  their  eae^M,  or  aneh  whooe 
religion  had  not  force  enough  wUh  tham  to  make 
them  auflkr  the  loss  of  all,  what  did  they  do  f 
TMay  fly  to  thia  very  reftige  oocaslonal  ooo- 
formity }  and  if  the  arguments  are  nimined,  they 
are  mnoh  the  same  with  ours. 


The  Protestants  do  not  deny  but  it  la  posafo'^ 
to  be  saved  hi  the  Roman  Choreli,  and  the7 
may,  upon  occasion,  therefore*  conform  fai  aom* 
thinn,  while  at  the  aame  time  they  reaenre  thai' 
minds  and  bearta  entirely  to  the  troe  worship  t 
and  Naaman  the  Svrian,  say  they,  wis  such  aa 
occasional  confoimist,  to  whom  the  prepbet  gave 
a  tacit  Uoenoe,  when,  upon  the  propoaal,  be  ra* 
pHed,  "  Qo  fai  pence.* 

Here  Is  the  onlv  instanee  of  occasional  ooofor^ 
mity  which  exactty  reaches  onr  ease  that  I  re- 
member, and  I  see  nothing  can  be  aald  to  josCiiy 
ours  which  may  not  Jnstiiy  tlielra,  only  that  indeed 
the  dUforenoe  la  not  so  great  between  ProlestsBit 
and  Protestantu  between  Protestant  and  Boman 
Catholio. 

Hut  If  the  diffbrenoe  here  be  great  enongh  to 
justify  a  dissenting  Ibr  oonsdeaoa  sakt,  the  aiga* 
meot  Ifl  tho 


II 


I  The  ease  of  kneeling  In  the  street  whsn  the 
I  Boman  prooessions  come  by,  is  as  parsUd  to  aw 
!  imposed  oerensoniea  as  anything  fai  two  r•^s;isQf 
can  be;  and  yet  thna  they  occainonaUy  ooafom, 
and  nlaase  themaeives  with  fancying  tbiatthey  do 
not  do  it  aa  an  act  of  worshipu  But  onr  nMrtyn 
in  Queen  Mary's  time  frequently  sacrificed  tbor 
blood  on  more  minute  circumstances  than  that, 
as  not  suffering  a  child  to  be  baptised,  though  bj 
force,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Glover,  Mrs  Lana»  John 
Field,  throwing  down  the  rood  of  Dover  coort, 
and  the  like. 

Now  let  any  man  examine  the  oocasionsi  eoa- 
formity  of  the  Huf^onota  in  France,  and  teU  dm 
if  the  conseqoenoe  is  not  very  probable  to  be  thii, 
that  one  age  may  make  all  their  posterity  Ronua 
Catholics,  met  vtnA. 

And  what  is  the  opinion  thoir  brathren,  whs 
are  In  banishment,  have  of  them?    Com  In 

that  have  sold  their  religion,  peo^  who  havf 
tainted  their  principles,  and  testified  thst  the; 
cannot  part  with  their  estates  to  preserve  thdr 
ftonsftiftnoes. 

They  are  still  Protestants  in  their  incUnstioB, 
and  they  please  themselves  that  this  ooofonnty 
is  justified  by  the  occasion  of  it,  and  let  them  thst 
like  it  follow  their  example. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  to  prove  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  Is  no  true  chorch,  that  popeij 
is  idolatrv,  and  that  the  caaes  therefore  do  not 
agree,  llie  dissenting  in  both  cases  is  fbr  ooo- 
science  sake,  and  therein  the  caaes  are  parsUel : 
we  were  once  all  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  ksd 
never  removed  finom  thenoe  but  from  seropls  4 
conscienoe^  and  we  are  now  dissenters  fnm  tbs 
Chnreh  of  England  fhrn  somnle  of  comsifffift 
We  own  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  tree 
church,  and  we  do  not  deny  salvation  to  the 
membera  of  the  Roman ;  there  are  thlogi  in  the 
Church  of  England  we  cannot  comply  with,  sod 
there  are  some  things  in  the  Church  ef  Room 
whioh  we  could  comply  with ;  bat  there  an 
things  in  both  we  diment  from,  and  occasioasi 
conformity  to  those  very  things  can  be  joiUSed 
flrom  very  few  reasons  on  one  side,  wMdi  will  not 
hold  good  on  the  other. 

This,  la  short,  then,  is  the  nlaia  ooadniise  ef 
thia  matter.  Oconsional  oonformity  to  a  chareh 
from  which  we  havo  eeparated,  and  in  thasi 
thinga  for  which  we  sepanted,  vix.  comnianioBi 
doea  not  appear  to  be  lawfyu  or  justifiable  Is  a 
dissenter,  nor  are  there  any  precodaots  for  it  it 
the  Scripture. 

Bat  oooaaional  conformity  boiagpraelissdaiai 
qnalifleation  for  civil  empfoyments,  is  a  lepraeeh 
to  religion  and  scandalous  to  the  diaasntais. 

The  last  is  fairiy  acknowledged  by  the  aathei 
of  •  Moderation  a  ViHue,'  and  I  think  the  foit  h 
made  plain  in  these  sbeola. 

Of  the  whole  argument,  then,  tUs  Is  the  sa: 
1.  Those  dissenters  who  are  yot  of  the  epiales 

it  ia  not  unlawful  hi  itself;  should  take  out  to 

praetiae  it  so,  as  that  those  drcnmstaacM  ef 

qualification  may  not  be  anspeoted. 
%  Tbayabottld  state  what  are  saflklaotooei. 

8iaottojvaci4rottrooBfonBfaig9  towhatatedMr 
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Uiaes  we  have  dinented  from,  and  give  us  Scrip- 
tore  authorities  to  prove  them. 

a  They  ought  to  let  us  see  how  they  can  jus- 
tifj  dissenting  at  all,  if  they  can  defend  confonn- 
in?  again. 

4  They  ought  to  prove  that  the  conformity, 
or  occasional  conformity  (as  they  call  it),  of 
Omtt  and  the  apostles,  was  to  such  things  as 
were  merely  of  man's  appointment,  or  purely  to 


such  as  were  divine ;  or  whether  they  conformed 
to  an>'thing  they  dissented  from  before. 

But  till  some  of  these  points  are  settled,  I  can- 
not but  think  the  whole  practice  of  it  a  scandal 
to  the  dissenters,  ruinous  to  their  interest,  ind 
tends  to  the  reducing  them  all,  or  their  posterity 
at  least,  to  an  absolute  total  conformity,  or  at 
best  a  general  indiffereney  in  matters  of  religion. 
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Tn  iini  «dicloD  of  *  RoUnMm  Crusoe*  wu  en- 
teral at  ScaftHHiert'  HeO,  for  William  Taylor,  the 
3M  of  Aprfl,  1719,  and  it  an  oetavo  Tolume  of 
AM  pagea.     Mr  Dibdin,  therefore,  in  stating  (in 
ba '  ISbntf  Coto|iakiion*),  that  **  this  work  first 
greeted  the  pnbnc  eye  in  the  comely  printed 
pi^  of  *  The  Original  London  Post,  or  Heath- 
eote*s  intell%pence,*  from  No.  125  to  No.  2B9, 
iBclQsiTely  ;  the  latter,  dated  7th  October,  1719," 
a  cibTkmsly  incorrect.    The  popularity  of  the 
vori,  no  donbt,  occasioned  it  to  be  pirated  in 
this  manner,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  Heath- 
cote*li  paper.    The  only  copies  of  it  in  this  form, 
kaown  to  be  fai  existence,,  are  in  the  ralnable 
fibrsry  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Gren- 
iHie,  and  in  that  of  Mr  Holford.     Singular  as  it 
Slay  have  appeared  in  after  times,  the  manuscript 
of  *  Robtnaon  Crusoe*  passed  through  the  whole 
eirde  of  the  trade,  before  It  could  find  a  pur- 
chaser.    A  drcamstance  so  diseredttable  to  the 
jqdfment  of  the  booksellers,  can  only  be  referred 
to  that  dasa  of  the  tuaccountable,  which,  for 
iraat  of  a  better  solution,  we  resolve  into  caprioe. 
The  great  mind  that  conceived  the  matchless 
poem  of «  Pnradlae  Lost*  had  been  the  oceasion, 
nany  years  before,  of  prasetttiag  a  striking  In. 
ftsoee  of  this  waywardness  of  taste ;  but  Do 
Foe^  bookseller  had  greater  reason  to  oongratu* 
late  hfanaelf  upon  the  suecem  of  hlfe  speculation. 
TUs  was  oo  nnmediale  and  so  rapid,  that  no 
fewer  than  four  editions  were  published  In  as 
Btsny  months  s  end  sereral  printert  were  set  to 
work  upon  them,  fai  order  to  satisfy  the  larger 
demandb  of  the  public.    William  Taylor,  the 
fertanate  porchaser,  Is  told  to  have  cleared  a 
thousand  pounds  by  the  irork.    The  extent  of 
De  Foe's  remuneration  is  not  known }  but  it  was 
prebably  (hr  from  being  large.     That  which  had 
pssKd  through  so  many  bands  with  a  cool  Indif* 
frreaoe,  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  warm  re^ 
eepCkm  at  last.    Had  De  Fbe  retahied  the  copy- 
ti^  fai  bis  own  bandik  it  would  bnve  been  a 
lirtane  to  Inmaelf  and  ftmilt.    The  sudden  sttc- 
esmef  Oa  work  My  justified  the  expectatldn 
of  the  author,  and  was  an  argument  hi  favour  of 
the  good  taste  of  the  puhUc  '<  If  it  be  Inquired*** 
sBjfs  Ur  Chafaners,  **  hv  what  charm  it  Is  thut 
these   •  Snrprisinfe    Adventures*   should  have 
iMtnlly  pItMdt  tod  nlwayt  pleeted,  it  will  be 


found,  that  few  books  have  ever  so  naturally 
mingled  amusement  with  instruction.  The  at- 
tention is  filed,  either  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
narration,  or  by  the  variety  of  the  incidents ;  the 
heart  is  amended  by  a  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man ;  and  the  understanding  is  in- 
formed by  various  examples,  how  much  utility 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  ornament :  the  young 
are  insiructed,  while  the  old  are  amused." 

The  favourable  reception  of  this  volume,  not- 
withstanding some  insidious  attempts  to  pre- 
judice  the  public  against  it,  encouraged  the 
author  to  pursue  the  subject.  A  second  part, 
the  composition  of  which  was  the  labour  of  little 
more  than  three  months,  was  published  in  the 
following  August,  by  the  publisher  of  the  former 
part,  under  the  title  of  •  The  Farther  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe,*  Ac*  As  so  mwy 
editions  of  the  former  volume  liad  given  a  suffi- 
cient attestation  of  the  public  opinion  in  its  fa- 
vour, De  Foe,  in  announcing  the  continuation, 
triumphs  over  the  malice  of  hividious  criticism, 
and  rests  his  defence  upon  the  utility  of  the  per- 
formance. The  whole  of  the  preface  is  worth 
transcribing,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  work.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

**  The  success  the  former  part  of  this  work 
has  met  with  in  the  world,  has  yet  been  no  other 
than  Is  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  surprising 
variety  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  agreeable  man. 
ner  of  the  performance.  All  the  endeavonn 
of  envldns  peofrfe  to  reproach  it  with  bebig  a 
romance,  to  search  it  for  errors  hi  geography* 
faioonsMency  hi  the  relation,  and  oontradictioBa 
in  the  foct,  have  proved  abortive,  and  as  im- 
potent as  malicious.  The  just  application  of 
every  incident,  the  religious  and  useful  hifereneoi 
drawn  fkDm  every  part,  are  so  many  testfanoniea 
to  the  good  design  of  making  it  public,  and  must 
legitimate  all  the  part  that  may  be  called  inven* 
tion,  or  parable  In  the  story.  The  second  part, 
if  tha  editor^  opiidon  may  pass,  is  (contrary  to 
the  usage  of  second  parts),  every  way  as  enters 
talnfaig  as  the  first,  oontabs  as  strange  and  iui^ 
prisfaig  takddents,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  them. 
Nor  is  the  application  less  serious  or  suitable ; 

*  This  volamtls  shtersd  at  fitsliaosWBsU,  for  UnUIsm 
TSytor,  tts  Utb  of  Ai«nit,  \m. 
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and  dooMlcss  will,  to  the  lober  as  well  as  tngeni- 
OOB  reader,  be  erery  way  ai  profitable  and  di- 
verting. And  this  mak«i  the  abridging  this 
work  as  icandalotts  as  it  is  knavish  and  ridicu. 
Ions;  seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  book,  that 
they  may  seem  to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip 
it  of  all  those  reflections,  as  well  religious  as 
moral,  which  are  not  only  the  greatest  beauties 
of  the  work,  but  are  calculated  for  the  infinite 
advantage  of  the  reader.  By  this,  they  leave 
the  work  naked  of  its  brightest  ornaments ;  and 
if  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  pretend  that 
the  author  has  supplied  the  story  out  of  his  own 
invention,  they  take  from  it  the  iroprovi:ment 
which  alone  recommends  that  invention  to  wise 
and  good  men.  The  injury  these  men  do  the 
proprietor  of  this  work,  is  a  practice  all  honest 
men  abhor ;  and  he  believes  he  may  challenge 
them  to  show  the  diflerenoe  between  that  and 
robbing  on  the  highway,  or  breaking  open  a 
house.  If  they  cannot  show  anv  dilTerence  in 
the  crime,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  riiow  why 
there  should  bo  any  difference  in  the  punishment : 
and  he  will  answer  for  it,  thai  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice.** 

To  warn  the  public  against  an  injury  com- 
plained of  h)  the  Preface,  the  following  adver- 
tisement was  inseKed  in  the  '  St  James's  Post' 
for  August  7,  1719.  "•  The  pretended  abridg- 
ment of  thb  book,  clandestinely  printed  for  T. 
Cox,  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee  House,  consists 
only  of  some  scattered  passages,  incoherently 
tacked  together,  wherein  the  author's  sense 
throughout  is  wholly  mistaken,  the  matters  of 
fact  misrepresented,  and  the  moral  reflections 
misapplied.  It  Is  hoped  the  public  will  not  give 
encouragement  to  so  base  a  practice,  the  pro- 
prietor intendingto  prosecute  the  venders  accord- 
ing to  law.**  This  notice  produced  some  angry 
discussions  between  the  parties.  Taylor  com- 
menced a  suit  in  Chancery  for  the  protection  of 
his  copyright,  and  Cox  vindicated  himself  from 
any  concern  in  the  piracy,  by  the  following  ad- 
vertisement, inserted  hi  the  *  Flying  Post,'  Oct 
29.  1719 :_ 

**  Whereas,  Mr  WiUiam  Tkylor,  in  Patemoa- 
ter  row,  has  in  many  of  the  public  newspapers 
falsely  chaiged  T.  Cos,  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee 
House,  with  printing  an  abridgment  of  a  book, 
pretended  to  be  *  The  Life  and  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe,*  &c.,  which  action 
the  author,  in  his  Prefoce  to  the  second  volume, 
has  rendered  as  heinous  as  robbing  on  the  high- 
way, or  breaking  open  a  house,  and  challenges 
any  to  show  him  the  diflerenoe ',  and  promises, 
as  highwaymen  and  robbers,  that  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  on  his  pait  to  do  them  justice.  This, 
therefore,  is  to  inform  the  world,  that,  when  the 
said  book  was  publiibed,  I  was  on  my  journey 
to  Scotland.  Neither  had  I,  directly  or  indi- 
ractlv,  any  conoem  in  the  said  book,  nor  knew 
anything  more  of  It  than  thlB :  that  a  certain 
person,  a  few  days  before  I  left  London,  came  to 
me  with  a  part  of  a  shoet,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
paper  and  print,  and  desired  me  to  buy  some  of 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time  told  me  there  had 
been  a  wrangling  between  Mr  Taylor  and  the 
author  about  cony-money  for  the  second  volume : 
""^'*  "'^•'«h  I  immediately  concluded  that  the 
done  it  himaelf  In  revenge  to  Mr 


Taylor,  because  he  could  not  bring  htm  to  his 
own  terms ;  and,  if  I  have  been  mistaken  in  this 
one  point,  I  presume  those  gentlemen  who  are  bet- 
ter acquamted  with  the  author,  will  very  readily 
forgive  me.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  went  to 
Mr  Taylor,  and  gave  him  all  the  satisfoctioa 
I  possibly  could,  that  I  had  not  so  ranch  as  seen 
or  sold  one  of  the  said  books ;  and  promised  hhn, 
at  the  same  tim^  if  he  wonld  approve  himself 
so  much  a  man  of  hononr  and  honesty,  as  to 
do  me  justice  in  some  other  advertisement,  that 
I  would  acquaint  him  who  was  the  person  that 
brought  me  the  specimen;  but  bemg  denied, 
with  only  a  promise  that  he  would  stop  the  prose- 
cution of  a  bill  in  Chancery  he  had  taken  out 
against  me,  I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  offer  this 
much  to  justify  myselfl  Had  that  good  maxim, 
which  one  of  them  was  pleaaed  to  remind  me  oC 
in  a  letter  to  Edinburgh  (that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy),  but  a  due  influence  on  their  conduct,  I 
am  persuaded  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
fair  traders,  and  convert  one  of  the  moat  pros- 
tituted pens  in  the  whole  world,  more  steadily  to 
the  service  of  religion  and  the  best  of  govern- 
ments. 

**  N.B.  If  Mr  Taylor,  or  the  author  of  *  Cru^ 
soe*s  Don  Quixotism,'  should  make  any  far- 
ther steps  to  insinuate  that  I  was  the  proprietor 
of  that  Abridgment,  I  assure  the  public,  that,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  shall  publish  some  secrets  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  world ;  and  prove  that  there 
is  as  little  sincerity  and  honesty  in  exposing  me, 
both  in  bookseller  and  author,  as  there  is  truth 
m  '  Robmson  Crusoe.'  **  T.  Cox."* 

De  Foe  had  been  ao  long  accustomed  to  the 
ill-usage  of  the  worid,  that  he  must  have  been 
prepared  for  its  assaults  whenever  they  should 
overtake  him.  Whether  he  appeared  abroad  as 
a  politician  or  a  moralist,  provoking  resentment 
by  his  satire,  or  flimishing  matter  for  calming  the 
passions,  scandal  was  still  at  his  heels.  Such 
was  the  malice  of  party,  that  his  name  was  a 
signal  for  reproach ;  his  writings  were  calumni- 
atod  without  a  hearing,  and  condemned  by  those 
who  were  disqualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment. 
'  Robinson  Crusoe '  had  scarcely  drawn  his  canoe 
ashore,  as  Mr  Chalmers  observes,  when' he  was 
attacked  by  his  old  enemies,  the  savages.  The 
first  assault  was  by  a  writer  (Gildon)  who  made 
an  attempt  at  wit,  in  a  dull  dialogue,  in  which 
he  ungenerously  raked  into  the  former  life  and 
misfortunes  of  our  author.  It  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  the  title,  which  b  as  follows 
'  The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  iUr 
IX—  De  F— »  of  London,  Hosier,  who  has  lived 
above  fifty  ycvs  by  himself  in  the  Kingdom  of 
North  and  South  Britain :  the  varioua  Shapes  he 
has  appeared  in,  and  the  Discoveries  be  has  made 
for  the  Benefit  of  his  Country.  In  a  Dialogue 
between  Him,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  Man 
Friday.     With  Remarks,  Serious  and  Comical, 


*  It  appean,  tma  the  publishci's  introdvctioii  to  the 
'  8«ii<MU  Rcflectteitf,'  that  this  attempt  to  invade  hi*  pro- 
perty failed  of  socceae,  and  the  principal  pereon  ootteerBe<i 
died  soon  afterwaida.  The  iqjuxiotts  txvatxnciit  fcocivcd 
ftom  the  bookaellen  waa  the  reeult  only  of  eury  aad 
chagrin.  *'  I  miut  do  the  author  the  Justice  to  say,"  ob- 
aertea  the  publiaher,  "  that  not  a  dog  haa  waned  his 
tongue  at  tne  work  itaelf,  not  haa  a  word  been  aaid  to 
Iceaen  the  value  of  it,  but  which  haa  been  the  viaibk 
ettbtt  of  envy  at  the  good  fortune  of  the  bookaeller.* 
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npoo  the  Life  of  Cniioe.    LondoD :  printed  for 
;.  Roberta  1719/ 

In  this  low  perfonnanoe  the  writer  hee  ez- 
tncted  the  enenoe  of  all  that  had  been  pre- 
wmdj  written  to  blaet  the  reputation  of  our 
■ntbor,  and  had  hem  as  often  refuted.  In  his 
cmciblc  it  loses  none  of  its  virulence  s  but,  as 
tfr  Chslmers  property  remarks,  "  He  who  had 
been  struck  hj  apoplexy,  and  who  was  now  dis- 
aHmteoanoed  by  power,  was  no  6t  object  of  an^ 
Eiiglishmatt's  satire.*  When  De  Foe  was  hinsetfj 
a  vriter  of  satiric  poetry,  be  declares,  **  That  he 
aef er  reproached  any  man  for  his  private  inflr- 
ofttes,  for  having  his  boose  burnt,  his  ships  cast 
away,  or  his  family  ruined;  nor  had  he  ever  1am- 
poooed  any  one.  because  he  could  not  pay  his 
debts,  or  differed  in  judgment  from  him.**  How- 
ever creditable  this  forbearance,  it  was  no  pro- 
tection to  iiis  character ;  for  such  was  the  ran- 
eoor  of  party,  that  it  sought  nothing  less  than 
the  desUiiction  of  its  victim.  Envious  of  his 
popoUrity,  the  dialogue -writer  makes  Crusoe 
&OIOUS  **  from  Tuttle  street  to  Limebouse  hole. 
There  is  not  an  old  woman,**  says  he,  *'  that  can 
go  to  the  price  of  it,  but  buys  the  *  Life  and 
Adventures,*  and  leaves  it  as  a  legacy  with  the 

*  POgrims*  Progress,*  the  '  Practice  of  Piety,*  and 

*  6<kI^  Revenge  against  Murther,'  to  her  pos- 
terit  J.**    In  **  An  Epistle  to  Oe  F^,"  anneaed 
to  the  Dialogue,  the  writer  shows  as  little  judg* 
Bieatwheo  he  sets  up  for  a  critic,  as  he  does 
charity  in  the  rest  of  his  performance.    **  I  have 
perused  your  pleasant  story  of  '  Robinson  Cru- 
loe,***  says  he,  "  and  if  the  faults  of  it  had  ex- 
tended no  further  than  the  frequent  solecisms, 
looKness  and  incorrectness  of  style,   improba- 
bilities, and  sometimes  impossibilities,  I  had  not 
(iven  you  the  trouble  of  this  epistle.**    A  work 
that  ha*  outlived  the  feelings  of  envy,  and  re- 
ceived the  applause  of  the  enlightened  in  all  na- 
tions, is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism ;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  this  angry  writer,  the  judg- 
oieot  of  wise  men  pronounced  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  *  Crusoe,'  that  left  all  his  adversaries  in  the 
badcground.     When  De  Foe  published  his  se- 
cond volume,  the  same  writer  renewed  hii  attack 
b  a  "  Postscript  ;**  but,  as  Mr  Chalmers  observes, 
**  He  has  all  the  dulness  without  the  acumen  of 
Dennis ;  and  all  his  malignity,  without  his  pur- 
pose of  reformation."  Amongst  other  absurdities, 
be  had  ridiculed   Crusoe    for   his   Quixotism, 
which  De  Foe  received  as  a  compliment.    '*  Tlie 
aaioiadversaoos  of  angry  men,**  remarks  Mr  WiU 
SOB,  **  whatever  temporary  importance  they  may 
receive  from  party,  speedily  sink  into  their  merited 
oblttion;  whilst  the  works  they  seek  to  oppress 
break  through  the  clouds  that  obscure  them,  and 
sbine  by  the  lustre  of  their  own  merit     Who 
sfflODgst  the  readers  of  De  Foe,  ever  thinks  for 
a  owment  of  his  opponents  ?     Indeed    how  few 
are  there  who  know  that  he  had  aoy  ?    Crusoe 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  by  a  fascination  that 
oever  wearies,  and  leaves  behind  him  a  sympathy 
tbat  forms  the  best  criterion  of  his  merits.*'  Dr 
Blair  observes^  **  No  fiction  in  any  language  was 
ever  better  supported  than  the  *  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.'    While  it  is  carried  on  with 
that  appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity  which 
takes  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagination  of  all 
readers,  it  suggests  at  the  same  time  very  useful 


instruction;  by  showing  how  much  the  native 
powers  of  man  may  be  exerted  for  surmonnting 
the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation.***  Dr 
Johnson's  eulogium  upon  the  work  is  the  senti- 
tiMent  felt  by  every  reader.  In  a  conversation 
with  Mrs  Thnle,  he  said,  *'  Was  there  ever  any. 
thing  written  by  mere  man,  that  was  wished 
longer  by  its  resders,  excepting  *  Don  Quixote,' 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,' and  the  Pilgrims'  Progress?* " 

Although  the  story  of  '  Robhison  Crusoe '  was 
completed  in  the  two  vdumes  alreadv  mentfoned, 
and  various  opportunities  had  offered  for  giving  it 
a  moral  direction,  yet  such  was  the  anxiety  of 
the  author  to  render  it  a  vehicle  for  instruction, 
that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  adding  a 
supplemental  volume,  which  should  embody  the 
musings  of  Crusoe  upon  the  most  important 
subjects  connected  with  morals  and  religion. 
Studious  as  he  wa«  to  please,  he  was  still  more 
desirous  of  being  found  useful ;  and  in  his  opi- 
nion,  the  knowledge  that  led  to  make  us  better 
men,  and  fitter  candidates  for  eternity,  was  the 
highest  object  of  improvement.  With  such  mo- 
tives, he  produced  the  sequel  to  his  celebrated 
work,  under  the  title  of  *  Serious  Reflections 
during  the  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,'  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  re- 
flections In  the  present  volume  were  suggested  by 
his  former  experience,  and  have  a  reference  to 
events  In  his  own  life.  Such  is  the  visit  to  St 
Paul's,  when  the  Queen  went  there  in  procession 
to  offer  thanksgivings  for  a  victory ;  and  which 
led  to  some  strictures  upon  the  total  absence  of 
devotion  at  such  public  exhibitions. 

The  subjects  discussed  by  oup  author  in  this 
work  are  judiciously  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
events  of  his  former  volumes,  and  equally  appli- 
cable as  moral  discourses,  addressed  to  mankind 
at  large.  To  arrest  the  attention,  he  sometimes 
enlivens  them  by  examples  and  dialogues ;  whilst 
at  others  he  talks  with  the  earnestness  of  a  man 
upon  his  last  voyage,  with  the  port  of  eternity  in 
prospect.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  admoni- 
tions without  giving  him  full  credit  for  sincerity, 
and  having  at  the  same  time  a  strong  persuasion 
of  the  piety  and  good  understanding  of  the  writer. 
He  has  some  passages  relating  to  spirits,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Providence,  which  may  appear  fanci* 
ful ;  but  they  were  the  fancies  of  his  day,  and 
detract  not  from  the  general  utility  of  his  dis- 
courses. The  honesty  of  his  design  is  manifested 
by  the  spirit  of  seriousness  that  runs  through  the 
work ;  which  abounds  in  just  sentiments  of  hu- 
man life,  and  offers  much  usefol  instruction  to 
those  who  will  listen  to  it 

;*  *  Robinson  Crusoe,*'*  proceeds  Mr  Wilson,  ■*  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and  malevolence, 
has  taken  an  honourable  station  in  our  literature. 
It  has  obtained  a  ready  passport  to  the  mansions 
of  tbe  rich,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and 
communicated  equal  delight  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  community.  As  a  work  of  amuse- 
ment,  it  is  one  of  the  first  books  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth ;  and  there  can  be  none  mora 
proper  to  insinuate  instruction,  whilst  it  admi- 
nisters delight  **  ^ '  Robinson  Crusoe,' "  says 
Marmontel,  **  is  the  first  book  I  ever  read  with 

•  '  LactuTM  on  Ehetoric,'  iU,  tt. 


^^ 


exquisite  plaaBure,— and  I  believe  everj  bey  io 
Europe  nui^t  iay  the  nme  thing." 

The  6oe  seDtimente  that  ahoued  hi '  CniaQe»' 
its  de^cate  touches,  and  pure  asorality,  aie  not 
the  least  .parts  of  its  beauties,  and  give  it  a  de* 
cided  superiority  over  everv  other  wor)L  of  the 
same  description.  Whilst  it  iastmota  us  in  the 
development  of  the  human  powers  under  the 
(guidance  uf  natural  reaiona  it  poi«fti  to  the  Al- 
mighty as  the  source  frosa  whence  man  derives 
his  capacities,  and  to  whom  his  heipag e  shonld 
be  directed.  The  reader  of  *  Crusoe '  ia  taught 
to  be  a  religiottsb  whilst  he  is  an  animal  being. 
But  hie  lessons  of  this  hind  are  nowhere  out  of 
place;  they  are  cloeely  interwoven  with  the 
story,  and  are  so  just  and  pertinuat  in  them- 
selvea,  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over,  but  the 
attention  is  irresistibly  rivetted  to  them  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  narrative.  So  true  are  hia 
pictures  oi  human  nature,  so  just  hit  delineatkm 
of  the  passions,  so  skilful  his  transition  from  coos- 
moo  matters  to  those  of  impoctance^  and  so  arU 
less  his  disposition  of  occurrences,  that  nolUug 
can  exceed  its  effect  aa  a  representation  of  Ufo 
and  manners,  that  comes  home  to  the  besom  of 
every  reader.  The  faitense  interest  excited  by 
the  work  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  author  detaila  every  incident  that 
belongs  to  his  narrative  s  to  the  charming  sim- 
plicity in  which  he  clothes  his  descriptions ;  and 
to  the  persuasion  that  hangs  upon  us  whilst  dwd- 
ling  upon  tiie  story,  that  we  are  conversing  with 
events  and  scenes  which  actually  existed.  Bvery 
reader  of '  Crusoe  *  is  insensibly  transported  to 
his  habitation ;  he  is  mixed  up  with  all  hit  allairs, 
enters  into  hia  labours  and  amusements,  and  par- 
ticipates in  all  the  sympathies  of  his  situation. 
Perhaps  few  werlts  have  been  more  generally 
read  or  more  justly  admired;  few  that  have 
yielded  such  incessant  amusement,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  developed  so  many  leasona  of 
practical  instruction.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  *'  Society  is  for  ever  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  De  Foe  for  his  production  of  a  work 
in  which  the  ways  of  Providence  are  simply  and 
pleasingly  vindicated,  and  a  lasting  and  uselhl 
moral  is  conveved  through  the  channel  of  an  in- 
teresting and  delightful  story.*** 

The  marks  of  excellence  that  distinguished 
'  Robinson  Crusoe '  beyond  all  other  works  in  the 
same  class,  are  so  prominent,  and  present  them* 
selves  io  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  thai  it  baa  for- 
nished  ample  scope  for  the  diveniAed  praise  of 
ingenious  men,  according  to  the  bent  of  their 
tastes  and  opiniona  Some  have  eukigiaed  it  for 
its  ingenuity ;  others  for  its  dose  adherence  to 
naturs  in  the  development  of  her  resources  aaaidat 
unexampled  difficulties ;  and  many  for  ita  moral 
and  religious  tendeocy.  Rousseau's  commcnda. 
tion  of  tiie  work  is  well  known ;  and  the  usee  he 
draws  from  it  for  the  histruction  of  his  Emilius 
exemplifles  the  sentiment  that  De  Foe  possemed 
sufficient  capacity  and  resourcea  wilUn  lUmeelf 
to  qualiiy  hhn  for  the  founder  of  a  eolooy.t  The 

•  MlMtyae't  Pitt  to '  BoMHoa  CniBM.* 

"  !>•  Foe's  lift  aiMt  itself  1uit«  been  iiaguUr.     

o«M»  so  Mm  %  g«qgnab«rr    Not  only  a  (Mfnphcr,  but 
so  ««U  Mquiutsd  with  tho  moBnovs  of  sovai^  nA  with 


I 


phifosopher  of  Gooava  renMihs,  **  ttnee  wemest 
have  books,  this  is  one  which,  fai  my  opinion,  h 
a  moit  eaefUesit  treatise  oa  natural  eancstion. 
This  to  the  first  my  EmUius  shall  read ;  his  whole 
Uhrary  shall  ks^  comristof  this  work  only,  which 
Iball  preserve  an  emment  nmk  to  the  very  Isst. 
It  shall  bo  the  text  to  which  all  our  eonvena- 
tifsos  on  natural  solsnoe  are  to  aerve  only  u  a 
comnmit.  k  shall  he  a  guide  durii^  our  pre- 
grem  to  maturity  of  judgiMt;  and  ao  kmg  ss 
our  taste  is  not  adnhoraled,  tho  perusal  of  thh 
book  will  aCurd  us  pleasora.  Awi  whst  sor- 
piUwibodkisthU?  ia  U  Arlstotlo^  ie  it  PUay, 
k  it  BttiKm?  Koi  U  i8*Rohiason  Cmsoa.*" 
Tho  vahie  and  hnportaBeo  of  the  various  arts, 
oheerves  Rousaeau,  are  ordinarily  estimated,  not 
aooonUng  to  their  rsal  ntiUfy,  but  by  the  gratili. 
oatiott  whfoh  they  ndminhfer  to  tho  foatastic  de- 
sirso  of  mankjal  ••  But  BmUiua  sbaU  be  taaght 
to  view  them  in  a  diftreat  light:  'Robinson 
Crusoe  *  shall  teach  him  to  value  tho  stock  of  sa 
ironmonger  above  that  el  the  noost  magniileeBt 
toy-abop  in  Rurope."  «<*Robma«i  Aubos.** 
says  Dr  Beattle,  ^*must  be  allowed,  by  the  most 
rigid  moralist,  Io  be  ooo  of  thoae  noveb  wfaioh 
one  may  read,  not  only  wtth  pleasure,  but  also 
with  pratt  it  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  benevolenee ;  it  seta  in  a  very  striking 
Ught  the  impoitanoe  of  the  mechanic  arts,  wbieh 
they,  who  know  not  what  it  ia  to  be  without 
them,  are  ao  apt  to  undervalue ;  it  fixm  hi  tbe 
mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  horrors  of  soiitade,sad, 
consequentiy,  of  the  iweota  of  aooial  hfc^  and  of 
the  Uesaioga  we  derive  from  oonversation  sad 
mutual  aid;  and  Ushowa  how,  by  labouring  with 
one's  own  hands,  one  may  secure  Independence, 
and  open  for  oneVself  many  aouroes  of  health 
and  amusement  I  agree,  therefore^  with  Rous- 
seau, that  thb  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  esn 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  chUdren.*' 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  trace  the  origin  of  s 
work  that  has  obtained  so  much  and  such  de- 
served celebrity.  •  There  can  be  no  doubt  thift 
the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  our  author  by  the 
storv  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  which  had  been  giveo 
to  the  public  in  various  shsnes  seven  vean  be- 
fore, and  for  a  tfane  excitea  considerable  attea- 


coiBo  hs  Bok  a4y  so  kaowli^  ia  tnMl%  Imt  so  sMs  s  ■»- 
ehrnnie,  aadvonod  la  Bonuny  ^ro4ssf  AdmimbljsiDr 
Ovift  has  oootrivod  to  oonosfvopiopoftioiial  idMsornsntt 
oad  plgmtes,  aioa  to  tatm  his  rolnilatiooi  oecwdhMmr,  he 
is  smfMtoUl  vhoB  oomvai^wiailhs  aotaik  la 'EoHUM 
Cnasos/  Tho  Poctorvas  aBoUosatnist:  Doftemiiht 
luivo  ibandsd  a  ookm7.''--€taitlflaDturs  Mpgoiinr,  toL  h, 
pwSSS. 

•ThoBUMof  Crosoo  Is  Mi  fleUtioiio.  It  hod  a  vetl 
owBor  ia  TImotliy  Qrasoi^  of  lAon  th«o  Is  as  aognvBd 
portrait  by  White.  Ho  «as  a  popular  pwiartor  amoBiit 
the  Prsabjteriaiit  in  Londwi,  and  dyiagin  16S7,  was bumd 
ia  Stepaojr  ehuvohyanl,  whoio  his  asonuBMnt,  with  alada 
iasoiption,  stiU  lomsias^  Ho  paMishoii  a  oonsidBisbIc 
number  oC  ■tnnons,  mostly  upon  puhlie  orrasinnst  and  hit 
name  eould  not  have  been  unknown  to  Do  Foe.  Doatoa 
speaks  hli^  of  his  qualUlcattoos,  and  alhidcs  to  a  slip  ia 
UssaonOs,  wUsh  ho  aioBod  te  by  a  MhUo  deehuatiBB  sf 
his  peniteBkoe.  "  He  waa  oalled  tlw  QoUaa  Pioaohsr.  aad 
was  BO  gTMkt  a  teztnary  that  he  ooold  pcay  two  boon  tof*- 
tfisr  in  seripftara  laagusfe.  It  ia  true  ho  was  not  sni^fd 
al  peribetiaB,  aa  appeavsd  by  his  sloth  ia  tyf>W  the  eo^u- 
kaot;  but  hto  mpentaaoe  was  sineere  aad  pnhilB(btias 
dechred  in  the  pulpit  with  hia  own  mouthX  and  I  do  aM 

fhar  bat  Tim.  Crasoe  to  now  a  lioriaed  saint  in  ^ ' 

Whether  he  Aimiahed  De  FOe  with  a  nama  Ibr  hto  1 
boonlya: 


INTEODUCTION. 


tion.    Wi  real  name  was  Selcra!|N  which  he 

•  ehaafed  to  tiiat  of  Setkfrk  when  ne  went  to 
sea.  He  was  born  at  Largo,  in  the  oonnty  of 
PUc,  JGTOk  and  after  a  common  school  edaca* 
tioQ,  was  put  to  his  latherli  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  shoemaker.  Being  a  spoiled  ehOd,  he 
•oon  diseovered  a  waywardness  of  temper  that 
gave  muob  uneasiness  to  his  parents ;  whilst 
an  eariy  propeuity  to  the  sea  rsndered  his  em- 
plajmsnt  ftiaoae.  At  length  an  incident  oo- 
eunvd  thai  pat  him  upon  iodulglog  bit  humour ; 
br,  being  brought  under  chiucb  censure  for 

,  irregular  condnot,  when  be  was  eighteen  years 
sf  age,  ntber  than  submit  he  suddenly  left 
hsme^  and  was  neirer  heard  of  ibr  six  years. 
Il  is  snpposed  that  he  was  with  the  buccaneers 
b  the  SOQth  Seas.  In  1701  we  find  him  again 
tt  Largo,  but  the  same  untractable  person  as 
ever,  being  engaged  in  oonstant  broils  with  his 
kmOj.  As  the  sea  was  bis  fiivourite  element, 
be  db  not  eontinue  long  in  Scotland ;  but,  ^. 
lag  to  London,  engaged  with  Captain  Dampter 
Bpon  a  cnikinf  expedition  to  the  South  Seas. 

'  lids  was  the  Yoyage  that  rendered  his  subse- 
quent history  so  hiterestfaig  to  the  lovers  of 
wMaaaro     Being  appointed  sailing-master  of  the 

I    Cinque  Fsfts  gaUey,  a  oompaalon  to  the  Sfc 

•  Geoige.  commanded  by  Dampier,  he  left  Eog- 
laad  ffl  the  spring  of  1703,  and  after  various 
adventwea  both  vesseb  reached  the  island  of 

i  Juan  Pemandes  in  the  following  February. 
After  staying  some  time  to  refit  they  sailed 

!•  again  in  quwt  of  booty ;  but  a  violent  quarrel 

'  sriiinr  betwoen  Selkirk  and  his  commander, 
StradUng,  which  settled  into  a  rooted  animosity, 
tiM  ismer  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
«f  leaving  the  veeseL  This  occurred  at  the 
begjnaing  of  September,  1704,  when  her  crazy 

,  Hale  obliged  StradUng  to  return  to  Juan  Fer- 
nsndes  fiir  fresh  repairs ;  which  being  completed, 
Sdkiik  bid  a  final  adieu  to  his  comrades  at  the 
end  of  the  same  month.  Upon  this  island  he 
Kvcd  by  himself  during  four  years  and  four 
■oaths,  until  ho  was  released  by  Capt.  Woodes 
Bogen^  in  the  month  of  February,  1709.  He 
was  then  engaged  as  a  mate  on  board  of  Ro- 
gers's ship,  die  Duke,  and  accompanied  him 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  expedition,  cod- 

,  docting  himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
cmployor.     At  length,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 

,  eniise,  Selkirk  armed  in  England  in  the  month 
of  October,  1711,  with  a  booty  of  SOOiL,  after 
of  rather  more  than  eight  years.* 

ttocy  was  flxrt  oommnnieated  to  the  world 

k>  cwatail  aa  appetit*  that  «••  tpaedily  fed 

TIm  origiaal  acooantiof  him  an  four  in 

VoTsm  maud  the  Wodd:  First  to  the 

to  the  BMt  Indiee,  and  homewarde  by 

HoM.    Begun  in  1708,  and  finished  in 

I  a  Joumai  of  aU  the  Remarkable  Tians- 

ef  the  taking  <rf  Pmu  and  Ouiaquil, 

ikcip^  and  odier  Priaea :  An  Account  of 

^m  liiring  alone   four  yean  and  fbnr 

in  an  latoad;  and  a  bsief  Daseription  of  seTeral 

in  onr  Camnm  noted  Ibr  Trade,  especially  in  (he 

n,  ai^    By  Captain  Woodes  Kogers.    London, 

to  the  Somth  Sen  Trade,  and  round  the 
an  Account  is  given  of  Mr  Alexander 

r  of  laving  and  taming  some  Wild  Beasts, 

HIT  yean  and  four  nontlM  he  lived  upon  the 

laland  of  Juan  Feniaadsi.    London,  1712/ 

MorisirtMfanding  the  exoectationf  held  forth 


Selkirk  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  Lon- 
don than  the  singularity  of  bis  adventures  occa- 
sioned much  convef  sation ;  and  being  an  object 
of  curiosity,  many  persons  resorted  to  see  bim. 


in  his  title,  Cooke  gave  but  a  meagre  aeeount  in  his  flnt 
volume ;  which  crtnitiag  disappointment,  he  endeaveund 
to  atone  for  it  by  a  mora  ample  detail  In  an  Jntroduction  to 
the  second;  buthevnitss  like  a  man  out  of  humour  witfi 
the  public  for  not  being  satisiled  with  his  flnt  narrative. 
Comous  extracts  from  this  worii  were  published  in  die 
*  Memoin  of  Literature'  for  that  year. 

S.  *  Pvovidenee  displayed ;  or  a  very  surpcisiag  Account 
of  one  Mr  Alexander  Selkirk,  Master  of  a  Meiehaalman, 
called  the  Cinque  Ports;  who  dreaming  that  the  Ship 
would  soon  after  be  lost  on  a  dssolate  island  in  the  South 
when  he  lived  four  vean  and  four  mnntfas,  witfient 
the  Iboe  of  Man;  tne  ship  being  afterwards  cast 
away  as  he  dreamed.  As  also,  how  he  caoM  afterwards  to 
be  miraculously  preserved  and  redeemed  fttma  that  fiital 
place  by  two  bistol  Privateen,  called  the  Duke  and 
Duress,  thai  took  the  rich  Acapuleo  ship,  worth  a  hun- 
dred ton  of  gold,  and  brought  it  to  »«gi*«H  To  which  is 
added.  An  Account  of  his  Birth  and  Education ;  his  De 
sctiptikm  of  the  Island  where  he  was  cast ;  how  he  sub- 


sisted ;  the  several  strange  things  he  saw,  and  how  he  used 
to  nend  his  Time.  With  some  pious  I^}acu]atk»s  that  he 
used,  composed  during  his  melancholy  Residence  there. 
Written  by  his  own  Hand,  and  attnted  by  most  of  the  emi- 
nent Meruiants  upon  the  Royal  Exchanoe.'  This  catch- 
Snny  publication  is  a  auarto  tract  of  twelve  pages,  mann- 
:tured  from  Cooke  and  Rogen  to  amuse  the  vu%ar,  whom 
it  imposed  upon  by  its  mistskn.  Selkirk,  it  is  evident, 
could  have  had  no  hand  in  it.  This  tract  is  nprinted  in 
the  Uarleian  Miscellany. 

4. 'The  Englishman 'for  Decs,  1713.  Some  ftirther  par- 
ticttlaxs  concerning  this  singular  man  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  voyages  of  Funnell,  Shelvocke,  Anson,  and  UUoa ;  as 
also  firom  the  mora  recent  collection  of  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries m  the  South  Sees,  by  the  late  Captain  Bumey. 

Besides  the  allusions  to  Selkirk  in  tne  works  above- 
mentioned,  which  ralate  chieflv  to  his  si^tude,  there  an 
two  naixatives  of  his  life,  in  which  are  condensed  all  the 
particulan  that  had  been  hitherto  published,  together  with 
some  ftirther  information  collected  from  tndilioin,  or  from 
mora  authentic  sources.    These  axe — 

1.  '  Providence  Displaved :  or  the  Remarkable  Adven- 
tures of  Alexander  Selkirk,  of  Largo,  in  Scotland;  who 
lived  four  yean  and  four  months  by  Himsslf  on  the 
Island  of  Juan  Femandei ;  from  whence  he  returned  with 
Captain  Woodes  Rogen,  of  Bristol,  and  on  whose  Adven* 
tures  wss  founded  the  celebnted  Novel  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe."  With  a  Dcscriptiim  ot  the  Island,  and  an  As- 
count  of  several  other  Persons  left  then,  particularly  Wil- 
Uam,  a  Mosquito  Indian,  and  fi^irfAiift  Davis's  Men:  In- 
cluding brief  Memoin  of  the  fsmous  Captain  Wm.  Dam- 
pier.  To  whidi  is  added,  A  Supplement,  containing  the 
History  of  Peter  Serrano,  Ephraim  How,  and  othen  left  in 
similar  situations.  By  Isaac  James.  With  a  Map  of  the 
Island,  and  twenty-four  Wood-Cuts.  Bristol,  1800.'  ISmo. 
This  work  contains  a  large  bo^  of  information,  indue- 
tiiously  collectsd,  and  put  together  with  great  accuracy. 
The  patient  reaesreh  of  the>  writer  is  equalled  only  by  us 
great  anxie^r  to  record  nothing  but  the  tnah. 

a.  'The  Lifo  and  Adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk: 
containing  the  real  incidents  upon  which  the  Romanos  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  founded :  In  which  also  the  Events 
of  his  Life,  drawn  from  Authentic  Sources,  an  traced  from 
his  Birth  in  1676,  tiU  his  Death  in  1729.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, comprising  a  Description  of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandes,  and  stnne  curious  Information  relating  to  his  Ship- 
mates, Ac.  By  John  HowelL  Edinburgh,  18S9.'  ISmo. 
As  this  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  most  authentic  account  of 
Selkirk,  and  embracee  a  variety  of  particulan  ralating  to 
his  personal  history  never  befon  communicated  to  the 
public  It  is  an  elegant  little  volume,  and  will  be  raad 
with  interest  by  every  admirar  of '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

The  account  by  Captain  Woodes  Kogen  is  as  follows : — 
"  By  February  I  (1700),  we  came  befon  the  island  of  Juan 
Femandes,  having  had  a  good  observatioa  the  day  befon, 
and  found  our  latitude  to  be  34  degrees  10  minutes  sou^ 
In  the  afternoon  we  hoisted  out  our  pinnace ;  and  r-apt^n 
Dover,  with  the  boat's  crew,  went  in  her  to  go  aanora, 
though  we  could  not  be  less  than  four  leagues  ofi'.  As  soon 
as  the  pinnace  wss  gone,  I  went  on  board  the  Duchess, 
who  admirad  our  boat  attempting  going  ashon  at  that  dis- 
tance from  land.  It  was  against  my  inclinatiaa,  but,  to 
oblige  Captain  Dover,  I  let  her  go.   As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
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Most  of  hit  vititora,  of  whom  there  if  aoy  trm- 1 ,  dialect,  it  was  with  some  dilBcoHy  that  he  oonHi 
ditiODsl  remembrance,  represent  him  as  an  on-  be  unders^tood.  Amongst  his  visitors  was  the 
sociable  man,  of  lingolar  habits,  and  iar  from  '  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  coUected  from 
oommnnicatiTe.     As  be  spoke  in  a  broad  Scotch  |  him  all  the  particulars  he  coold  remember  of  hit 


ts  she 
boat. 


a  Ugbt  aahora.  Our  boat  was  then  aboot  a 
off  tha  ialaad,  and  bore  awaj  Cor  the  ahipi  a*  aoon 
•aw  the  liflu.  We  put  oar  l^hu  aboard  for  the 
thoufh  MHne  were  oT  opinioo  the  boats  we  saw  wa 
boatr  U^ita;  bat,  aa  ayhteaaie  oa,  it  appeared  too  lai|e 
Car  that.  We  flred  oar  qoartcr-deck  gun  and  aereral  mut- 
kcts,  ahowiaf  Ughte  in  oar  misFii  and  Ibie  fthroods,  that 
our  boat  mi^  fiad  as  whOat  we  were  ia  the  lee  of  the 
Uaad.  Aboot  two  hi  the  moraiac  oar  boat  came  on  boud, 
haviof  beea  two  boon  on  board  the  Duchcas,  that  took 
op  aalcra  of  ua;  we  were  gLad  ther  got  well  off,  be- 
lt bagaa  to  blow.  We  were  all  coorinccd  the  l^t 
n  the  shove,  aod  dcajgaad  to  make  our  ahips  ready  to 
behrrlaf  them  to  be  French  ships  at  anchor,  and 
cither  flfht  them  or  want  water.  All  ti:it  sur  aiid 
rose,  as  we  afteaaanls  found,  from  one  poor 
vho  pssserl  in  oar  imager. ation,  at  present,  Ibr 
a  Spaaish  garrison,  a  bodj  of  Fm.chuien,  or  a  crew  ot 
^Hnlst  we  were  ander  the**:  i^prrbensio&s,  we 
the  bock  side  of  the  island,  in  order  to  tall  in  with 
the  aootheif  y  wind,  till  we  wore  past  the  island ;  and  then 
we  caaae  back  to  it  again,  and  ran  dose  aboard  the  land 
that  begins  to  asake  the  north  east  side. 

"  We  still  continued  to  reason  upon  this  matter ;  and  it  is 
ia  a  msnnrr  incredible  what  strange  notions  many  of  our 
Mople  entertained  Cram  tha  sight  of  the  fire  upon  the 
Island,  it  scrvod,  howerer,  to  show  people's  tampen  and 
were  able  to  give  a  tolerable  guess  how  our 
in  case  there  really  were  any  enemies 
apoa  the  islaad.  Theflawscameheary  off  the  shore,  and 
wa  were  iSoeoad  to  inef  our  topsails  when  we  opened  the 
middle  baT,  where  we  expected  to  hare  found  our  enemy, 
botsaw  all  clear,  and  no  ships,  nor  in  the  other  bay  next 
thanocth-aastcad.  These  two  bays  are  all  that  ships  ride  in 
wtiSeh  reeroit  ea  this  islaad ;  but  tha  middle  bay  is  by  much 
the  ba^  We  guessed  there  had  been  ships  there,  but  that 
they  were  gone  on  sight  of  ns.  We  sent  our  yawl  ashore, 
aboot  noon,  with  Captain  Dorcr,  Mr  Fry,  and  six  men,  all 
armed.  Maaawhila  we  and  tha  Dochess  kept  turning  to ' 
get  in,  and  soch  haavy  flaws  came  off  the  land,  that  we 
were  CDreed  to  let  go  oor  topsail  sheet,  keeping  all  hands 
to  stand  by  oar  sails,  for  fear  of  the  winds  carrying  them 
away ;  but  when  the  flaws  were  gone,  we  had  little  or  no 
wind.  Thcae  flaws  proocoded  from  the  land,  which  is  rery 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  Our  boat  did  not  ivturn ; 
we  sent  our  pinnace,  with  the  men  armed,  to  see  what  was 
the  occasion  of  the  yawl's  stay,  for  we  were  afraid  that  the 
Spaniards  had  a  garrison  there,  and  might  have  seised 
them.  We  put  out  a  signal  for  our  boat,  and  the  Duchess 
showed  a  French  ensign.  Immediately  our  pinnace  re- 
turned from  the  shore,  and  brought  abundance  of  cray-fish, 
with  a  man  clothed  In  goat's  skins,  ndio  looked  wilder  than 
the  first  owners  of  them.    He  had  been  on  the  island  four 

rrs  and  four  months,  being  left  there  by  Capt.  Stradling 
the  Cinque  Ports ;  his  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  master  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a 
ship  that  came  here  last  with  Captain  Dampacr.  who  told 
me  that  this  was  the  best  man  in  her.    I  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  be  a  mate  on  board  our  ship.    It  was 
ha  that  made  the  fire  last  night  when  he  saw  our  ships, ' 
which  he  Judged  to  be  EnglisL    During  his  stey  here  he  < 
saw  sereral  ships  pass  by,  not  only  two  came  to  anchor.  ; 
As  he  went  to  view  them,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards,  j 
and  retired  tmn  them,  upon  which  they  shot  at  htm.   Had  | 
they  been  French,  he  would  have  subioitted,  but  chose  to 
risk  his  dying  alone  on  the  island  rather  thsin  fall  into  tlie 
hands  of  Spaniards  in  these  parts;  because  he  appre- 
hended they  would  murder  him,  or  make  a  slave  of  hun  in 
the  mines,  for  he  fsared  the^  would  spare  no  stranger  that 
mig^t  be  capable  of  discorenna  the  South  Seas. 

"  The  Spaniaids  had  landed  before  he  knew  what  they 
were,  and  they  came  so  near  him  that  he  had  much  ado  to 
escape ;  for  they  not  only  shot  at  him,  but  pursued  him  to 
the  woods,  where  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  made  water,  and  killed  several  goau  Just 
by,  but  went  off  without  discovering  him.  He  told  us  that 
he  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  was  bred  a  sailor  tnm  his 

Cuth.  The  reason  of  his  being  left  here  was  a  difference 
twaen  him  and  his  captain;  which,  together  with  the 
ship's  being  leaky,  made  him  willing  rather  to  stay  here 
tluui  go  along  witii  him  at  first ;  but  when  he  was  at  last 
williitg  to  go,  the  captain  would  not  receive  him.  He  had 
be«B  at  the  island  before  to  wood  and  water  when  two  of 


the  ship's  oorapoay  were  left  imoa  it  Cor  six  mooda  till  the 
ship  returned,  being  chased  thenoe  by  two  French  Sooth 
Sea  ships.  He  had  with  him  his  dodies  and  beddtag,  with 
a  firelock,  soaie  powder,  ballets,  and  lobaeco,  a  halehct,  s 
knife,  a  kettle,  a  Bible,  soans  Btaeticalnieees,  and  his 
mathematical  instruments  and  books.  He  divcftad  and 
provided  for  himself  as  weU  as  he  ooald,  bat  Ibr  dw  flnt 
eight  months  had  much  ado  to  bear  op  aaainst  melancholy, 
and  the  tenor  of  being  left  aloae  in  sun  a  deeolste  pbos. 
He  built  two  huts  witti  pimento  trees,  eovored  them  with 
lon^'  grasa,  and  lined  diem  with  the  skina  of  go«ts,  which 
he  killed  with  his  gnn  as  he  wanted,  so  kmg  as  his  powder 
lasted,  whkh  was  but  a  pound ;  and  that  being  afanost 
spent,  he  got  fhc  by  rebbiiy  two  sti^s  of  pfanente  wood 
together  upon  his  kneca.  In  the  leaser  bat,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  other,  he  dressed  his  vietnals ;  and  in  the 
laigcr  he  slept  and  employed  hiaiself  ia  reading,  sing- 
ing  psalms,  and  praying ;  so  that  he  said  he  was  a  better 
CLr.»tian  while  in  this  solitude  dun  ever  be  was  befiac,  or 
than,  he  was  afhdd,  he  should  ever  be  «gaia. 

"  At  first  he  never  ate  anything  till  hunger  eoastrainsd 
him,  putly  for  giief;  and  partly  Cor  want  of  bread  and  sah. 
Nor  did  he  go  to  bed  till  he  coold  watch  no  looger;  the 
pimento  wood,  which  burnt  vcrr  clear,  served  hfan  both  fior 
fire  and  candle,  and  refreshed  him  with  its  fragrant  smeD. 
He  might  have  had  fbh  wwrngh,  but  would  not  eat  them 
for  want  of  salt,  becaoae  they  occasioned  a  looseness,  ex- 
cept crav-fish,  whidi  are  as  large  as  our  lobsters,  and  verv 
good.  Theee  he  sometimes  boiled,  and  at  other  times  Dioiled. 
as  he  did  his  goats'  flesh,  of  which  he  mads  v^  good 
broth,  for  they  are  not  so  rank  as  oars.  He  kept  an  ac- 
count of  500  that  he  killed  while  there,  and  cang^tss  many 
more,  whidi  he  marked  on  the  ear,  and  let  go.  When  his 
powder  failed,  he  took  them  by  speed  of  feet ;  for  his  vsj 
of  living,  continual  exerciae  of  walkimi  and  nmning,  cleared 
him  of  all  gross  humours ;  so  that  bs  ran  with  woodeifol 
swifhiess  through  the  woods,  and  up  the  rocks  and  hQls,  ss 
we  perceived  when  we  employed  him  to  catdi  goats  tag  us. 
We  had  a  bnll-doa.  which  we  sent,  with  several  of  oor  aim- 
blest  runners,  to  help  him  in  «— to»iiim  goats;  bat  he  dis- 
tanced and  tired  both  the  dog  and  the  men,  caught  the 
goau.  and  brou^t  them  to  us  on  his  back. 

"  He  told  us  that  his  agility  in  pursuing  a  goat  had  once 
like  to  have  cost  him  his  life :  he  pursoed  U  with  so  noch 
eagerness  that  he  catdied  hold  of  it  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, of  which  he  was  not  aware,  the  bashes  hidiiig  it 
from  him ;  so  that  he  fell  with  the  goat  down  the  precifKe, 
a  great  height,  and  was  so  stanned  and  braised  with  the 
fall  that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life;  and  when  he 
came  to  his  senses,  found  the  goat  dead  under  him.*  He 
lay  there  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  scarce  able  to 
crawl  to  his  hut,  whioi  was  about  a  aiile  distant,  or  to  stir 
abroad  again  for  ten  days. 

"  He  came  at  last  to  relish  his  meat  well  enouriiwithoat 
salt  or  bread ;  and  in  the  season  had  plenty  ofjood  tnr- 
nips,  which  had  been  sowed  there  by  OapUin  Dampiei'^ 
men,  and  have  now  overspread  some  acres  of  groaad.  He 
had  enough  of  good  cabbage  tnm  the  cabbag<  tress,  sad 
seasoned  his  meat  with  the  fhxit  of  the  nfanento-trees, 
which  is  the  same  as  Jamaica  pepper,  and  smells  deli- 
dously.  He  found  also  a  black  pepper  called  Malageta, 
which  was  very  good  to  e^pel  wind,  stnd  against  griping  ia 
the  guts. 

"He  soon  wore  oat  all  his  shoes  and  dothes  by  raaaiag 
In  the  woods;  and,  at  last,  heb^  flbrced  to  shift  withoot 
them,  his  ftct  became  so  hard  that  he  ran  everywhere  with- 
out difficulty,  and  it  was  some  time  befbrs  he  could  wesr 
shoes  after  we  found  him ;  for,  not  being  used  to  any  so 
long,  his  feet  swelled  when  he  came  flivt  to  wear  then 
sgain. 

"  Alter  he  had  conqoered  his  melancholy,  he  diverted 
himself  sometimes  with  catting  his  name  on  the  trees, 
and  the  time  of  his  being  left,  and  oontinaanoe  thaie.  He 
was  at  first  much  pestered  with  cats  and  rats,  that  bred  ia 
great  numbers,  f^om  some  of  each  species  whldi  had  got 
ashore  fhmi  sldps  that  put  in  there  to  wood  and  water. 
The  rats  gnawed  his  feet  and  clothes  whilst  asleep,  trboA 
obliged  him  to  cherish  the  caU  with  his  goats'  flesh,  by 
which  many  of  them  became  so  tame,  that  they  would  be 
about  him  in  hundreds,  and  soon  ddiveted  him  fVom  the 
rats.  He  likewise  tamed  some  kids ;  and,  lo  divert  him- 
self, would,  iMw  and  then,  sing  and  dance  with  them  sad 
his  oats ;  so  that,  by  the  ikrour  of  Providaaee,  and  vigoor 
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capldTBient  dnriiig  his  lolitude ;  which,  with  hit 
•m  reflectioot  vpon  his  appearance  and  heha^ 
^ioor,  be  afterwanit  presented  to  the  world  in 
tht  2BCh  Domher  of  the  '  Englithman.'  His  nar- 
ntife,  which  b  worth  pTeservin|f»  is  as  follows : 

**  Under  the  title  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  thmk 
it  fcrdf^  to  my  design  to  speak  of  a  man  bom 
Id  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  relate  an  adven- 
ture io  bis  life  so  uncommon,  that  it  b  doabtlbl 
vbctbcr  the  like  has  happened  to  any  other  of 
the  homsn  race.  The  person  I  speak  of  is  Alez- 
UMier  Selkirk,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  men  of 
rariofity,  from  the  fame  of  his  having  lived  four 
yem  sod  four  months  alone  in  the  island  of  Juan 
Fcrnandet.  1  had  the  pleasure,  frequently,  to 
coQTene  with  the  man  soon  after  his  arvival  in 
Eagisnd  in  the  year  1711.  It  was  matter  of 
gnat  coriosity  to  hear  him,  as  he  Is  a  man  of 
Cood  wose,  give  aa  account  of  the  difTerent  revo- 
bitloQi  in  Us  own  mind  in  that  long  solitude, 
^te  we  consider  how  painful  absence  from 
eoopaay,  for  the  space  of  but  one  evening,  is  to 
tke  generality  of  mankind,  we  may  have  a  sense 
bow  psiafiil  this  necessary  and  constant  solitude 


tfkaiwtili,  haiag  now  bvt  thirty  yesn  old,  h*  eune  at 
!at  to  enaqmr  all  the  iaoonirciiiaiMt  of  his  ■oHtoda,  and 

**  VWa  hb  clothes  were  woni  out,  h«  mads  Umself  a 
nst  odaeap  of  goats'  skins,  which  ho  stitehod  tomthar 
«itk  Kttle  UMBgi  of  the  sama,  that  he  eat  with  his  knilB. 
He  had  DO  other  medio  bat  a  naU;  and  when  his  knilb 
*M  vara  to  the  hack,  ho  made  othen*  as  well  as  ha  ooold, 
tf  MBic  ixQB  hoops  that  were  left  ashore,  whidi  he  heat 
^^  sad  giooad  upon  stoocc.  Having  some  linen  doth 
by  faBa.be  sewed  him  some  shirts  with  a  nail,  and  stitdied 
4m  vith  the  woKStad  of  his  old  stockings,  iriiieh  he  pulled 
M  m  poipoM.  Ha  had  hia  last  shiit  on  when  we  found 
te  OB  the  iilaad. 

"  At  fail  fljBt  coming  on  board  us,  he  had  so  much  fomoC 
y»  ha^oagr,  fbr  want  of  use,  that  we  could  scaioe  under- 
load him,  for  he  seemed  to  speak  his  words  by  halTsa. 
V«  cAfcd  lum  a  dram,  but  he  would  not  touch  ft,  haTiiv 
tuk  aothiag  but  water  since  his  being  there ;  and  It  was 
•ttwthne  bcfofe  he  could  relish  oar  rietnals.  He  ooold 
P^  •>  la  sceooat  of  no  other  product  of  the  island  than 
*hat  vc  have  mentkmed,  except  small  bla^  plums,  which 
>R  vcfj  good,  but  hard  to  come  at,  the  trees  whidi  bear 
<^Em  graviag  on  high  mountains  and  rocks.  Pimento 
<Ba  iie  plntj  here,  and  we  saw  some  of  them  siztr  foot 
hick,  uMi  about  two  yards  thick,  and  cotton  trses  hl^^ier, 
ad  Boie  than  four  Ikthom  round  in  the  stock. 

'*Tbe  dimate  is  so  good  that  the  trees  and  grass  are  Ter* 
datt  aO  (he  year,  the  winter  lasts  no  longer  than  June  and 
Jsir,  sad  is  not  thm  serere,  there  being  only  a  small  frost 
ud  a  little  hail, hut  sometimes  great  lains.  The  heat  of 
(kenmaer  is  cq^nally  moderate,  and  there  is  not  much 
i^Kstdcr  or  tempcetnous  weathw  of  anv  sort.  We  saw  no 
^a— eas  ot  savage  creature  on  the  island,  nor  any  other 
Mt  rf  faee^  but  goats.  Ire.  as  above  mentioned,  the  first 
«f  vUeh  had  been  put  ashore  here  on  purpose  for  a  breed, 
^  JnaFenumdo,  a  Spaniard,  who  settled  there  with  some 
^■ufiei  Sat  a  time,  till  the  continent  of  Chili  began  to  sub- 
tit  loftcl^iaBiaffds ;  which,  being  more  profitable,  tempted 
Icn  to  qwt  this  island,  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
pad  aaalicr  of  people,  and  of  being  made  so  strong  that 
(her  ceald  aot  easfly  be  dislodged. 

"  Baigxoee,  in  his  account  of  Capt.  Sharpe's  voyage  and 

(<bir  bdceaaeera,  mentioau  one  wno  had  escaped  ashore 

^  «a  of  a  ship  which  was  cast  away  with  all  the  rest  of  the 

^^psBj.  aad  aays  he  lived  five  yean  alone  beibre  hahad 

^  opprntaaic;  of  anodier  ship  to  cany  him  off.    Captain 

^t^  talks  of  a  Moeqnito  Indian  that  belonged  to  Capt. 

<*>>^«  iriko,  befaic  a  hunting  in  the  woods  when  the  captain 

at  the  Uaad.  l^ed  there  throe  years  alone,  and  shifted 

»ich  is  dM  same  manner  as  Mr  Selkirk  did,  tUl  Captain 

'  l^pier  csme  hither  in  16M  and  carried  him  off.    The 

^^tkat  «<mt  ashore  was  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 

*^»t«i  one  anothrr,  ftnt,  by  prostrating  themselves  by 

^Bna  OB  the  groond,  and  Uii-u  embracing.    But  whatever 

<    tWt«  fe  is  thtae  Rtories,  that  of  Mr  Selkiik  1  know  to  be 

'    ttu-'—ioonas  Rraaas's  Votaox,  p.  123. 


was  to  a  man  bred  a  sailor,  and  ever  accustomed 
to  enjoy  and  suffer,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and 
perform  all  offices  of  life,  in  fellowship  and  com- 
pany. He  was  put  ashore  from  a  leaky  vessel, 
with  the  captain  of  which  he  had  had  an  irrecon- 
cilable difference  i  and  he  chose  rather  to  take 
his  fiite  in  this  place  than  in  a  craxy  vessel,  under 
a  disagraeahla  commander.  His  portion  was  a 
sea-chest,  hb  wearing  clothes  aod  beddinfl^  a  fire- 
lock, a  pound  of  gunpowder,  a  large  quantity  of 
bullets,  a  flint  and  steel,  a  few  pounds  of  tobaooo^ 
a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettlct  a  Bible,  and  other 
books  of  devotion ;  together  with  pieces  that  con- 
cerned navigation,  and  his  mathematical  in^ni- 
ments.  Reeentment 'against  hb  officer,  who  bad 
iU-used  him,  made  him  look  forward  on  this 
change  of  Ufe  as  the  more  eligible  one,  till  the 
instant  in  which  he  saw  the  vessel  put  off;  at 
which  moment  his- heart  yearned  within  him,  and 
melted  at  the  parting  with  his  comrades  and  all 
human  society  at  once.  He  had  in  provisions  for 
the  sustenance  of  life  but  the  quantitv  of  two 
meals,  the  island  abounding  only  with  wild  goats, 
cats,  and  rats.  He  judged  it  most  probable  that 
be  should  find  more  immediate  and  easy  relief 
by  finding  shell-fish  on  the  shore,  than  seeking 
game  with  his  gun.  He  accordingly  found  great 
quantities  of  turtles,  whose  flesh  is  extremely  de- 
licious* and  of  which  he  frequently  eat  very  plen- 
tifiilly  on  his  first  arrival,  till  it  grew  disagreeable 
to  his  stomach,  except  in  jellies.  Hie  necessities 
of  hunger  and  thirst  were  his  sreatest  divessifm 
from  the  reflections  on  his  lonelv  condition. 
When  those  appetites  were  satisfied,  the  desire 
of  society  was  as  strong  a  call  upon  him,  and  he 
appeared  to  himself  least  necessitous  when  he 
wanted  everything:  for  the  supports  of  his  body 
were  easily  attained,  but  the  eager  longings  for 
seeing  agmn  the  feoe  of  man,  during  tiie  interval 
of  cravimr  bodily  appetites,  were  hvdly  support- 
able. He  grew  dejected,  languid,  and  melan- 
choly, scarce  able  to  refrain  firom  doing  himself 
violence,  tfll  by  degrees,  by  the  force  of  reason 
and  frequent  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  turning 
his  thoughts  upon  tne  study  of  navigatkNi,  after 
the  space  of  eighteen  months,  he  grew  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  his  condition.  When  he  had  nude 
this  conquest,  the  vigour  of  his  health,  disengage- 
ment from  the  world,  a  constant  cheerftil,  serene 
sky  and  a  temperate  air,  made  hb  life  one  conti- 
nual feast,  and  his  being  much  more  joyful  than 
It  had  before  been  irksome.  He  now,  taking  de- 
light in  everything,  made  the  hut  In  which  he 
lay  by  ornaments  which  he  cut  down  from  a 
spacious  wood  on  the  side  of  which  it  was  situ- 
ated, the  most  delicious  bower,  fanned  with  con- 
tinoal  breeses  and  gentle  aspirations  of  wind,  that 
made  his  repose  after  the  chaee  equal  to  the  most 
sensual  pleasures. 

*'  I  forgot  to  observe,  that  during  the  time  of 
his  dissaturaction,  monsters  of  the  deep,  which 
frequently  lay  on  the  shore,  added  to  the  terrors 
of  his  solitude ;  the  dreadful  bowlings  and  voices 
seemed  too  terrible  to  be  made  for  human  ears ; 
but  upon  the  recovery  of  his  temper,  he  could 
with  pleasure  not  only  hear  their  voices,  but  ap- 
proach the  monsters  themselves  with  great  intre- 
pidity. He  speaks  of  sea  lions,  whose  jaws  and 
tails  were  capable  of  seising  or  breaking  the  limbs 
of  a  man*  if  he  approached  then,    fiat  at  thai 
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bit  wgixiU  and  life  were  to  high,  that  he 
amid  act  to  regularly  and  UDConcerned,  thai 
verdy  from  being  nnrufllod  in  himtelf,  be  killed 
them  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable ;  for  ob. 
aerving  that  though  their  jawa  and  taila  were  to 
terrible,  yet  the  animals  being  mighty  ilow  hi 
wori[ing  themtelvet  round,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  place  himself  exactly  opposite  to  their  middle, 
and  as  dose  to  them  as  pof  sible,  and  he  dis- 
patched them  with  his  hatchet  at  will. 

**  The  precautions  which  he  took  against  want, 
fai  case  of  sickness,  was  to  lame  kids  when  very 
young,  to  as  that  they  might  recover  their  health, 
but  never  be  capable  of  speed.  These  he  had  in 
great  numbers  about  his  hut ;  and  as  he  was  him- 
self in  fhll  vigour,  he  could  take  at  full  speed  the 
swiftest  goat  running  on  a  promontory,  and  never 
failed  of  catchinf  them,  but  on  a  descent. 

**  His  habitation  was  extremely  pestered  with 
rats,  which  gnawed  his  clothes  and  feet  when 
sleeping.  To  defend  himself  against  them  he  fed 
and  tamed  numbers  of  young  kitIings,who  lay 
about  his  bed  and  preserved  him  from  the  enemy. 
When  his  clothes  were  quite  worn  out,  he  dried 
and  tacked  together  the  skins  of  goats,  with 
which  he  clothed  himself,  and  was  inured  to  pass 
through  woods,  bushes,  and  brambles,  with  as 
much  carelessness  and  precipitance  as  any  other 
animal.  It  happened  once  to  him  that  running 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  made  a  stretch  to 
seize  a  goat,  with  which  under  him  he  fell  down 
a  precipice  and  lay  senseless  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  the  length  of  which  he  measured  by  the 
moon's  growth  since  his  last  observation.  This 
manner  of  life  grew  so  exquisitely  pleasant,  that 
he  never  had  a  moment  heavy  upon  his  hands ; 
his  nights  were  untroubled  and  his  days  joyous, 
firom  the  practice  of  temperance  and  exercise. 
It  waa  his  manner  to  use  stated  hours  and  places 
for  exercises  of  devotion,  which  he  performed 
iJoud,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  faculties  of  speech, 
and  to  utter  himself  with  greater  energy. 

**  When  I  first  saw  htm.  I  thought  if  I  had  not 
been  let  into  his  character  and  story,  I  could 
have  discerned  that  he  had  been  much  separated 
from  company  from  his  aspect  and  gesture; 
there  was  a  strong  but  cheerful  seriousness  in 
his  look,  and  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary 
things  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in 
thought.  When  the  ship  which  brought  him  off 
the  island  came  in,  he  received  them  with  the 
I  greatest  indifference,  with  relation  to  the  prospect 
I  of  going  off  with  them,  but  with  great  satisfaction 
in  an  opportunity  to  refresh  and  help  them.  The 
man  frequently  bewailed  hia  return  to  the  world, 
which  could  not,  he  said,  with  all  its  enjoyments, 
restore  him  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  solitude. 
Though  I  had  frequently  conversed  with  him, 
after  a  few  months'  absence  he  met  me  in  the 
street,  and  though  he  spoke  to  me,  I  could  not 
•ecollect  that  f  had  seen  him;  bmiliar  dis- 
coune  in  this  town  had  taken  off  the  lonelinesa 
of  his  aspect,  and  quite  altered  the  air  of  hia 
ace. 

**  This  plain  man*s  story  Is  a  memorable  exam- 
ple that  he  Is  happiest  who  confines  his  want  to 
natural  neceultiest  and  he  that  goes  ftirther  in 
his  deslreSi  tnoreasea  his  want  in  proportion  to 
his  aoqulsitloni  t  or  to  use  his  own  expression, 
t  am  now  worth  eight  hundred  pounds,  but  shall 


never  be  to  happy  as  when  I  waa  not  worth  a 
fiurthing."* 

Such  is  the  stoiy  ofa  man  who  gave  hiith  to 
the  fkr-famed  romance  ef  '  Robinson  Crusoe;' 
There  have  been,  indeed,  other  persons  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  of  whom  aoconnta  have  been  given 
by  various  authon,  and  whose  fete  may  have 
suggested  materials  for  Ikncy  to  work  upon. 
The  story  of  Friday  may,  perfaapa,  have  been 
borrowed  fitmi  that  of  the  Mosquito  Indian  re- 
lated by  Dampier;  but  from  a  passage  in  De 
Foe*s  '  Serious  Raflections,'  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  Selkirk  was  the  hero  upon  whose 
history  the  tale  U  founded.     If  he  ftimished  the 
Mea,  however,  this  is  all  he  can  be  said  to 
have  contributed.    The  details  of  the  story.  Its 
varying  incidents  and  engaging  descriptiona,  with 
the  ttseftil  reflections  arismg  out  of  it,  belong 
wholly  to  the  author.     The  temporary  hiterest 
excited  by  the  adventures  of  on  ordinary  sesp 
man,  whose  t^  of  solitude  rendered  hJm  an  ob- 
ject cf  curiosity,  would  have  subsided  with  his 
day,  and  his  name  be  scarcely  remembered,  but 
for  the  genius  of  De  Fbe.  ** '  RobUitoii  Cratoe,'** 
obtervet  a  modem  writer,  '*is  a  most  skOfol 
romance,   of  which  the   first  idea  indeed  was 
borrowed  from  the  strange  story  of  Alexander 
Selkirk ;  but  in  which  the  whole  arrangement 
and  execution— all  the  filling  up  of  ineldcBt,  re- 
flection, and  character— are  truly  and  entirely 
De  Foe's ;  and  the  same  sort  of  criticism  that 
would  ^i"»8niA  the  credit  of  its  aathor  would 
prodace  the  same  effect  on  the  authors  of  all  the 
celebrated  epic,  and  almost  all  the  celebrafted 


•  '*  The  aeqvd  of  Selkirk'!  lilb  c)onf«fa»  tmt  fewinddeate. 
Am  Mtm  M  he  had  lesUaed  the  pcofits  of  his  cruiat  he  re- 
tnxned  to  Lu|0,  hit  natire  place,  earhr  in  ttie  •priax  <tf 
171 1.    Hia  parenta,  who  irere  atOl  Uvmg,  leceiTed  him 
with  Joy  ;  hut  hb  recluae  habito  induced  him  to  afaun  the 
haunta  of  men,  aud  he  conatnicteda  caTe  in  their  gardoi 
where  he  loaght  rcpoae  in  loUtude.    Having  pardiased  a 
boat,  he  em^oyed  much  of  hia  time  in  flshiii(|«  and  filled 
np  ttie  Interndi  in  solitary  walka  amongat  the  woods  and 
glena  in  his  neighbourhood.    In  thcae  rambles  he  crfles 
met  a  young  girl,  Sophia  Bruce,  seated  alone,  and  trndxDs 
a  single  cow,  the  property  of  her  parenta.    Her  lonely  oc- 
cupation and  Innocent  looks  soon  made  m  deep  impressioo 
upon  Mm  ;  and  he  watched  her  for  houzs  unseen  as  she 
amaaed  herself  in  gathering  wild  llowen,  or  chanting  her 
rural  lays.    At  length  he  Jolnedher  in  conversation ;  their 
attadmient  became  mirtual,  and  th^  agreed  to  elope  firoc 
the  romantic  acenea  of  Scotland  far  the  atmoaphere  of  Lon- 
don.   Fram  a  deed  executed  by  him  in  1717,  in  which  he 
cmivejed  his  peqpeity  to  her,  it  should  seem  that  they  vere 
not  married,  as  he  calls  her  his  'trusty  and  loving  finend 
Sofhia  Bruce,  sphaster.'    She  is  said  to  have  died  witfaia  s 
vearor  two  altenrards,  but  ftom  a  Ihct  to  be  rcoocded  pre- 
sently it  la  moat  probable  that  Selkirk  deserted  her  and 
returned  again  to  Scotland,  where  an  unfortunate  broil  in 
which  he  was  engaged  having  bnmght  him  under  the  di»- 
cipline  of  the  church,  he  avoided  its  conaeqaenccs  b;  re- 
lieafiim:  to  England,  and  at  this  time  is  said  tohnve  visited 
Bristol  and  Liverpool    Tired  of  an  inactive  Ufo,  he  agam 
went  to  sen  on  board  his  M^)at/s  ship  Weymoitth,  whoe 
he  died  some  time  in  the  ysar  17S3.    He  is  said  to  have  k€t 
his  eflbcts  by  will  *to  sundry  loving  fomale  Maids  wist 
whom  he  had  contmeted  intimadas  during  his  residence 
uponshoin.*    One  of  these,  Frances  Candis, riaiming  to b< 
httirtAow,  made  her  appearance  at  Laxgo  in  1724.  and  after 
aome  litigatian  widi  his  relatives  is  said  to  have  reoovoed 
hia  pitjpeitj  them,    Another  ftmale,  Sophia  Sdcraig,  who 
leprceented  hcnelf  as  his  widow,  applied  forcharity  to  tJ3* 
Rev.  Samuel  Say,  a  disaentiag  minister  in  Westminster. 
Um  ascms  to  have  been  a  Sootdiwoman,  and  to  have  b«d 
three  unclea  ct  Um  name  of  Rynoer,  all  ministers  in  the 
Chui^  of  Scotland.    It  is  probable  she  wan  the  Sc^slua 
Brace  befoin  mentioned  who  still  survived.    Her  letter  u> 


•  ( 


Mr  Say  is  to  be  ftfund  amoagst  the  *  Say  Papen,'pttb2i*lte4 
in  the  'MoBihly  Bepoaitoiyr  voL  v,  p.  Ml?* 
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druMtie  poems  in  the  world.  He  took  no  more  ^ 
•f'Robineoa  Cnuoe'from  Selkirk's  itorythan 
Sh^kspewe  did  of  •  Micbetb '  and  *  HanOet  *  from 
tiie  oM  Scotch  and  Daniah  dironides,  or  of '  Ro- 
meo and  jQUet'  from  the  Italian  baHad.***  The 
•dveiituree  of  Selkirk  bad  been  thrown  into  the 
air  in  1712  for  literary  liawkt  to  devour,  and 
Dc  Foe  may  have  caught  common  prey,  which 
be  converted  to  the  uiea  of  his  intellect,  and  dia^ 
tnbafed  for  the  purposee  of  hia  interest  Tiius 
he  may  have  ftiriy  acqnfred  the  fundamental  in- 
eident  of  Crusoe's  life ;  but  he  did  not  borrow 
the  varioaa  events,  the  useAil  moralities,  or  the 
engaging  style.  Few  men  could  write  such  a 
poem,  and  few  Selkirks  could  imitate  so  pathetic 
sa  orifinal.  It  was  the  happiness  of  De  Foe 
that,  as  maay  writers  have  succeeded  in  relatiogr 
Mterprises  by  land,  he  excelled  In  narrating  ad- 
veotores  by  sea,  with  such  facilities  of  language, 
iQch  attractive  varieties^  such  insinuative  in- 
stmctioii,  as  liave  seldom  been  equalled,  but 
never  aorpaaaed. 

Long  after  the  publication  of '  Crusoe,*  an  idle 
tale  got  abroad  in  Che  world»  that  was  calculated 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  author;   and 
bavfa^  passed  through  many  hands,  has  obtained 
mofe  crwfit  than  it  was  ever  entitled  to.    The 
itoiy  is  this :  that  Selkirk  continued  to  keep  a 
<iary,  frtmi  which  he  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his 
adventures,  whioh  he  put  into  the  hands  of  De 
Foe  to  be  rendered  fit  for  publication ;  but  after 
perioiBiiig  the  contents,  he  returned  it  to  the 
writer  as  an  ansaleable  commodity.     To  atone 
fcr  the  injnatice,  it  is  fhrther  said  that  he  divided 
the  proits  with  Selkirk.     As  there  is  no  sort  of 
efidenoe  tar  this  story,  it  may  be  safely  rejected 
witboot  arigament    Certain  it  is  that  the  most 
dUgent  inqoiries  have  not  produced  a  single  fact 
te  prove  that  De  Foe  was  ever  in  possession  of  a 
■Bfie  paper  belonging  to   Selkirk  i    and  how 
eoald  they  ?  ibr  Se&ii{  bad  none  to  oommuni- 
eate.     As  be  had  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper 
upon  the  island,  he  could  keep  no  jouroaf.     It 
appears  from  Rogers  that  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
langusge  during  his  solitude ;  and  others  agree 
that  what  he  recovered  of  it  afterwards  was 
tcaroeiy  intelBgible.    It  is,  therefore,  without  the 
Tinge  of  probability,  that  an  unlettered  man,  who 
had  spent  so  many  years  at  sea,  and  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  seclusion  ih>m 
mctety,  ahoold  find  the  use  of  his  pen  so  sud- 
dcoly  as  this  storr  supposes.     There  can  be  no 
doQbt  that  Selkiit  told  all  he  had  to  communi- 
cite,  first  to  Rogers,  and  afterwards  to  Steele, 
who  had  severaT  conversations  with  him,  and 
eKdted  only  the  same  facts  that  he  had  told  be- 
fore, bot  deriving  a  superior  interest  from  his 
ovo  BBode  of  reUting  them.     Had  Selkirk  pes. 
smied  any  papers,  he  coukl  have  been  at  no  loss 
for  assistance  in  making  them  public  long  before 
the  appearance  of  *  Crusoe^'  wnen  his  story  had 
esased  to  adte  attentioo*    Besides,  a  circum- 
atanee  as  Injarionsto  the  reputation  of  De  Foe 
weald  not  have  been  so  long  concealed,  ibr  there 
b  ao  trace  of  it  until  nearly  forty  vears  afterwards. 
His  w>frifs,  always  upon  the  alert,  would  not 
kave  iaSed  to  avail  themselves  of  so  strong  a 
pemt  sgainst  hhn ;  nor  would  it  have  escaped 
Gihioo.  who  collected  all  the  scandal  that  was 

•  Pktl  to  Ciddra  edit,  of  '  RoltiBMB  Ciukm^' 


afloat  against  De  Foe  when  he  attacked  *  Cni- 
soe.'  So  for  trma  any  charge  of  plagiarism,  he 
represents  Robfaisoa  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday 
as  the  airy  phantoms  of  the  writer's  brain.  He 
says,  "  that  the  story  was  feigned,  that  it  was  all 
a  romance ;  that  there  never  was  any  such  man, 
or  place,  or  drcnmstances  in  any  man's  life ;  that 
it  was  ibrmed  end  embellished  by  invention  to 
impose  upon  the  world."  This  was  an  objection 
wldch  De  Foe  found  it  more  difficult  to  answer 
than  the  above  scandal,  which  he  would  not  have 
foUed  to  notice  had  it  been  propagated  in  his  life- 
time. No  one  who  reads  Eds  *  Rssay  upon  Ho- 
nesty,' in  the  *  Serious  Reflections,'  published  a 
Sear  afl^rwaids^  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
e  was  capable  of  lending  himself  to  a  transac- 
tion like  toe  one  so  wantonly  attributed  to  him. 
It  may  have  been  often  observed,  that  the  most 
groundless  calumnies,  when  fluently  repeated, 
acquire  a  certain  credit  which  indisposes  muankind 
for  further  inquiry.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  sur- 
mounting early  prepossessions,  wliich  soauire  a 
tenacity  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  truth. 
That  which  has  been  often  told  we  readiiv  believe, 
giving  less  heed  to  the  contradiction  of  a  story 
than  to  an  early  impression  in  its  fevour.  It  is 
surely  high  time  to  divest  ourselves  of  this  pre- 
judice, and  to  discard  reports  that  have  no  solkl 
foundation  to  rest  upon.  Envy  and  malice  may 
blast  the  foirest  reputation,  and  they  hurled  their 
shots  without  mercy  at  De  Foe ;  but  if  this  had 
not  been  a  tale  of  after-times  we  might  have  been 
well  assured,  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  he  who  could  inculcate  the  moral  les- 
sons so  seriously  enforced  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe,* 
was  not  the  man  to  commit  a  deliberate  act  of 
Injustice.* 
The  spirit  of  detraction,  ever  active  in 


•  Th*  lint  writer  who  appean  to  have  giTon  curronejio 
thii  tale  of  ilaader  was  Eneck,  la  bis  *  Naval  Histoiy/  pub- 
lished ia  1757  ;  but  he  girei  no  authority,  and  hie  account 
eairiee  to  own  confttUuon.    Wateon  repeated  the  story  in 
his  *  History  of  Halilkx,'  1775,  as  did  Dr  Beattie  in  his 
*  DisaertatioDS,  Moral  and  Critical,*  1783.    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  writer  so  Jvstly  respected  should  have  given 
sanctioa  to  tke  cahimny,  far  people  are  too  often  misled  br 
the  authority  of  names.    His  venion  of  the  story,  which 
has  its  variations,  is  as  follows : — ** Selkirk  was  advised  to 
get  his  story  putin  writug  and  published.    Being  illiterate 
himself,  he  t^d  everything  he  could  remember  to  Daniel 
De  Foe,  a  proSsssed  author  of  eonridenble  note,  who,  in- 
stead of  doing  justice  to  the  poor  man,  is  said  to  have  ap- 
pUed  theee  materials  to  Us  own  use,  by  making  them  the 
groundwork  of '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  which  he  soon  after  pub- 
ushed,  and  which  being  very  popular  brought  him  a  good 
deal  of  money.    I  am  willing  to  believe  that  De  Fbe  shared 
the  profits  of  this  publieation  with  the  poor  seaman,  for 
there  is  an  air  of  humanity  ia  it  which  one  could  not  expect 
fron  an  author  who  is  an  arrant  cheat.    In  the  preCsce  to 
his  second  volume  he  speaks  fcelinglv  enough  of  the  harm 
done  him  by  thoee  who  had  abridgea  the  fbst  in  order  to 
reduce  the  price."    Upon  this,  Dr  Beattie  raJsee  a  very  na- 
tural question,  which  might  go  Cur  to  reftito  this  heaiaay 
story.    "  Is  it  to  be  imaged?  save  he,  •'  that  any  man  of 
common  prudence  would  talk  in  this  way,  if  he  were  con- 
scious that  he  himself  might  be  proved  goUtv  of  that  very 
dishonesty  which  he  so  severely  condemns  f"    Dr  Towers 
very  appropriately  remarks,  **  It  certainly  would  have  been 
somewimt  extraordinary  that  De  Vbe  should  have  talked  in 
the  manner  he  did  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  with  which 
he  was  ohaigod.    But  the  tut  appears  to  have  been  that 
the  charge  against  De  Foe  of  having  taken  his  book  ftom 
Selkirk's  manuscripts,  or  l>om  communications  of  anv  kind 
made  by  Selkirk,  was  wholly  groundless,  and  of  which  he 
had  himself  never  heard ;  fbr  we  do  not  find  that  the  least 
hint  of  any  such  accusation  against  him  was  ever  published 
during  hisUfetime.'*    The  duuve  was  again  revived  in  the 
I  *  Gutlemaii's  Magasine'  for  lfS7  and  17S8,  and  accompa- 
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log  the  repaUtioQ  of  De  Foe,  attempted  other 
means  to  deipoil  him  of  hla  literary  honours. 
Singular  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was  even  gravely 
asserted  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  *  Rohinson 
Crusoe.*  By  some  it  was  ascribed  to  Arthbutb- 
not,*  by  others  to  Harley,  Earl  of  OxfonLf  To 
refiite  these  extravagant  tales  would  be  super- 
fluous ;  the  only  surprising  matter  is,  that  they 
should  ever  have  found  any  implicit  believers. 

The  well-established  reputation  of  *  Robinson 
Crusoe'  has  attached  a  degree  of  interest  to  every 
fact  ooonected  with  its  hi^ry.  £ven  so  minute 
a  cireumstanoe  as  the  place  where  it  was  written 
has  not  es<»ped  inquiry,  and  various  are  the 
opinions  that  have  been  started  upon  the  subject. 
Watson,  in  his  *  History  of  HaUfax,*  assigns  it  to 
a  house  in  the  back  lane  of  that  town,  linown  by 
the  sign  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  where  he  tells 
us  De  Foe  resided  when  he  was  forced  to  abscond 
for  his  political  writings.  But  he  had  now  done 
with  politioi,  and  had  notUng  to  fear  from  the  go- 
vernment. A  writer  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine'  says  it  was  written  at  Gateshead,  in  the 
county  of  Durham ;  and  there  Is  a  story  in  the 
*  Economist,'  which  has  been  transcribed  into  se- 
veral provincial  papers,  transferring  the  place  to 
an  alley  in  WhitechapeLt  Widely  differing  from 
these  authorities,  a  correspondent  otMerves  thst 


nkd  by  other  mlitafciw  It  Is  to  1m  iMJwtlad  that  lo  im- 
portant  a  work  aa  the  'Eacydopadla  Britamiica'  ihoold 
have  pro|»agated  the  tale.  The  lateet  author  who  hae 
adopted  it  was  Mr  Isaac  James  in  his  acoount  of  Selkirk, 
but  the  present  writer  had  the  ssHsftMitliwi  to  hear  him  give 
np  the  story  as  Tdd  of  fotmdation.  The  writers  who  ha^e 
r^ected  it,  after  deliberate  inTestintion,  are  Dr  Towers,  in 
the  *  Biofrraphia  Britannioa ;'  Mr  Chalmers,  in  his  '  Life  of 
De  Foe  y  Captain  Bumey,  in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  his 
*  Voyages  and  Diaeoreries ;'  Mr  D'Israeli,  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  his  'Curiosities  of  Literature ;'  and  Bftr  Howell,  in 
his  '  LIA  of  Selkirk.'  To  theae  may  be  added  the  authors 
of  the  prefisces  to  Cadell's  and  Mawman*s  editions  of  *  Ro- 
binson  Crusoe.'  The  reasonings  of  these  writers,  with  what 
has  been  adranoed  in  this  work,  will,  it  la  hoped,  aet  this 
natter  finally  at  rest. 

*  The  author  of  Arbuthnot's  life,  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  says,  "The  Doctor  shared  the 
like  fortune  with  his  friends  ^wp»  and  Swift,  in  having  se- 
veral brats  iUsfitimately  fathered  upon  him,  among  which 
the  fkmotts  romance  of  '  Robinson  Cruaoe'  la  worth  men* 
tioning."  He  adds  in  a  note,  '*  This  romance  was  written 
in  so  natural  a  manner,  and  with  so  many  incidents,  that 
it  was  Judged  for  some  time  to  be  a  true  story.  It  was  the 
delectable  oi&pring  of  the  teeming  brain  of  Daniel  De  Foe, 
a  writer  famous  in  his  generation  fbr  politics  and  poetry, 
especially  the  former. 

f  In  the  *  Gentleman's  M^asine'  fbr  March,  1 788,  is  the 
following  communication  of  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
signs  himself  W.  W.,  and  dates  fhnn  Dublin,  Feb.  S5 :~ 
"In  the  oofuae  of  a  late  conversation  with  a  nobleman  of 
the  first  consequence  and  infcrmation  in  this  kingdom,  he 
assured  me  that  Mr  Benjamin  HoUoway,  <rf  Middleton 
Stony,  assured  him  some  time  ago  that  he  knew,  fbr  fact, 
that  the  celebrated  romance  of^'Robinaon  Cruaoe^  waa 
really  written  by  the  Barl  of  Ozffaid,  when  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  that  hia  lordship  gave  the  manuacript 
to  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  fkequently  viuted  him  during  Ua 
confinement,  and  that  De  Foe,  having  aflerwarda  added  the 
aeoond  volume,  publiahed  the  whole  aa  hia  own  production. 
Thia  anecdote  I  would  not  venture  to  aend  to  your  valualde 
magasine  if  I  did  net  think  my  infiormation  good,  and  ima- 
gine it  might  be  aoceptaUe  to  your  aumeroua  readers, 
notwithstanding  the  worii  baa  heratofiuna  been  generally  at- 
tributed to  thelattar.'* 

I  This  idle  story  is  aafbUowa:—"  la  the  centre  of  White- 
diapel  marlMt  is  a  little  dirty  alley,  called  Harrow  alley, 
oppoaite  to  which  is  a  hair-diesaer'a  ahop,  kept  by  Mr  Lun- 
aun.  In  this  house,  above  150  years  ago,  dwelt  that  prince 
of  wita  and  excellent  man,  Daniel  De  Foe ;  here  he  wrote 
that  much-read  and  excellent  moral  work,  *  Robinaon  Cru- 
aoe,' and  here  he  wrote  a  memorable  melancholy  Journal 
of  the  plague  in  London,  of  which  he  waa  an  eye-wifnraa.'* 


the  honour  uipertains  to  the  village  of  Hartley, 
in  Kent*  It  seems  most  probable  that  De  Foe 
wrote  it  in  his  reUrement  at  Stoke  Newingtoo, 
where  he  resided  during  the  principal  part  of  this 
reign,  in  a  large  white  house,  rebuilt  by  himielf, 
and  rtill  stancUng  in  Church  street.  In  Gildoo'i 
libel,  before  mentioned,  the  scene  of  the  dialogue 
is  laid  in  a  field  at  Stoke  Newingtoo,  when  De 
Foe  is  supposed  to  be  upon  his  return  boms. 
This  seems  oondusif  e  upon  the  subject  It  ap- 
pears from  the  records  of  that  parish,  that  npoa 
the  lOth  of  April,  1721,  being  Easter  Monday, 
he  paid  a  fine  of  \0L  to  be  excused  firom  serring 
parochial  ofllces. 

More  than  a  ceotuiy  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
first  publication  of  this  charming  work,  but  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  interest.  MTith  few  ex- 
ceptions, no  work  has  been  so  often  printed,  nor 
so  extensively  read;  and  the  solid  fbundatioo 
upon  which  its  popularity  it  built  will  oootioae 
to  malotain  it  so  long  as  the  language  exitti. 
Until  of  late  years,  if  we  except  the  eariy  edi- 
tions,  which  are  respectably  printed,  it  has  walked 
abroad  only  in  a  nomely  dress,  and  most  fre- 
quently  in  vile  abridgments.  The  first  attempti 
to  press  the  fine  arts  into  its  service  was  made  at 
the  Logographic  press,  by  the  late  Mr  John  Wal- 
ter,  who  published.  In  1790,  *  A  Section  from 
the  Works  of  Daniel  De  Foe,'  ui  three  volumes, 
octavo.  The  thiid  volume  oompriaes  the  '  Se- 
rious Reflections,'  the  '  True  Bom  Englisbmso,' 
and  the  political  dissertation  entitled  '  The  Or^- 
nal  Power  of  the  People  of  England.'  The  other 
volumes  were  accompanied  by  four  beautiful  eo- 
graviogs,  executed  by  Pollard,  illustrative  of 
events  in  the  story  of  '  Crusoe.*  In  an  adver- 
tisement written  by  the  late  Mr  William  Coombe. 
it  is  justly  observed,  '*  Few  writers  have  suffered 
more  severely  by  abridgers  than  Mr  Daniel  De 
Foe.  These  lawless  banditti,  who  are  coostanily 
employed  in  making  predatory  incursions  ioto  the 
territories  of  genius,  have  ravaged  hb  most  cele- 
brated work, '  The  Adventures  of  Robinsoa  Cm- 
soe,'  with  a  barbarous  and  indiacriminatiog  fero- 
city. Not  content  with  constantly  ushering  it 
into  the  world  in  a  garb  more  worthy  of  a  Grub 
street  production  than  a  work  on  which  the  great 
Rousseau  has  bestowed  the  highest  eoooniunu, 
they  have  modernised  it,—  that  is,  divetted.it  of 
its  simpticity,  struck  out  everything  moral,  asefal, 
and  impressive,  presenting  nothing  but  a  bare  ei- 
terior  {  totally  rejecting  those  excellent  philoso- 
phical and  religious  applications  everywhere 
interwoven  with  the  story.  To  restore  to  our 
author  what  has  been  thus  unjustly  ravished  from 
him,  and  to  give  his  principal  prodnctioos  that 

*  The  late  William  TitfordfEaq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  aathor, 
dated  June  SI,  ISSt,  writaa  thua :— *<  I  waa  bom  at  CraiH 
brook,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  1758;  myflrtberatUavkhtust. 
ftrar  milea  from  Cranhrook,  1717.  Uaitky  ia  nov  a  Terjr 
amall  village,  being  about  half-way  between  Cnafarocil:  and 
Hawkhuiat;  moat  of  the  honaea  now  ataading  haTcbcco 
bnilt  in  my  remembraaoe.  In  thia  vallej  ia  a  aaotall  pub> 
lie  houae,  atanding  by  itaelf,  the  akp  the  Duke  WUliaai'« 
Head.  Sixty  yean  ago,  my  fathernaTing  ooeaiion  tottop 
there  with  me,  he  informed  me,  pointing  to  a  beek  ckaia- 
her  orer  a  waahhoiAe,  and  aaid,  ■  In  that  room  Daniel  D« 
Foe  wrote  "Robinaon  Cruaoe.*'  He  aaid  De  Foe  had 
offended  government,  and  waa  ooneealed  in  thai  houw 
many  montha.    Before  the  tumpllie  road  waa  made  it  v« 

I  quite  impaaaaUe  in  winter  for  any  earritfe,  and  wiA  dtfi- 
colty  for  honea,  and  waa  well  ealenlatea  Ibr  prtvalc  < 
•  eealmenL" 
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,  rwpeelibte  appeuince  lo  jtiitly  their  due,  has 
,  been  the  chief  object  in  publishing  this  selec- 


The  next  edition  deserving  of  notice  is  that 
\  Ij  Mr  Stoekdale,  published  also  in  1790,  hi  two 
,  vetaaMi  oetaTo,  and  embeilisbed  with  a  number 
ef  good  engiatiuga.     To  this  worli  was  prefixed 
Mr  Chalmerir  Life  of  De  Foe,  considerably  en- 
larged from  the '  History  of  the  Union,'  and  some 
-'  esplsa  were  then  thrown  off  for  separate  distri- 
I  bacioiL    Hie  admirers  of  De  Foe  were  under 
■  esniderable  obligations  to  Mr  Chalmers  for  this 
I   seeeptaUe   addition  to  his  work.    The  'Aca- 
deone  Edition,'  pablisbed  hi  1815,  by  Joseph 
Mawmaa,  in  one  large  volume  octavo,  is  chiefly 
wsilalile  for  a  large  body  of  notes,  Olustrating 
the  gaographical  and  nauti^  parts  of  the  work, 
sad  edmpaed  by  the  hydrographer  of  the  '  Naval 
Chronieie.'      It  has  an  original  pre&oe,  and  is 
seoompaoled  by  a  coniiderable  number  of  wood- 
cats  of  nataral  history,  but  the  mechanical  exe- 
colieB  of  the  work  is  inferior  to  its  other  merits, 
h  point  of  exterior  embellishment,  no  former 
edmon  of  this  enchanting  work  can  compete  with 
that  inoed  by  Messrs  Cadeli  and  Davies,  hi  1820, 
is  two  ToliiiDes  octavo,  with  twenty-two  exqui- 
■le  Mam  cagimvingi^  executed  by  Heath,  fimm 
drawings  by  Stotbard.     With  these  the  paper 
■ad  typography  are  in  good  keeping,  and  altoge- 
ther exliibit '  Crosoe' m  his  gayest  clothing.     It 
it  aceoaapanied  by  a  new  life  or  the  author,  writ- 
tea  with  snperior  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
MkaAiBfcy  no  new  facts  in  his  history. 

*  IKohinaoa  Crusoe*  has  yielded  as  much  delight 
to  fore^oera  as  to  the  people  in  whose  language 
it  was  written.  Upon  its  first  appearance  it  was 
into  French,  and  by  that  means  be- 
luMwn  to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
A  ftnr  neat  edition  in  that  language,  with  a  se- 
lies  ei  beantiftil  engravings  bv  Picart,  waa  printed 
St  Aamterdam,  in  three  thick  volumes  ISino,  in 
1790  and  1721.  It  comprised  the  *  Serious  Re- 
flcefiona,'  and  bad  the  ongjnal  prefaces  in  com- 
*— ^^■'Lr*  of  the  work.  Since  then  it  has  been 
ofla  ptlntad  in  FVanoe,  Holland,  and  Oermanv, 
■ad  has  liad  a  poweifhl  influence  upon  the  minds 
ef  tbe  rising  gcnention.  That  it  siiould  have 
iHBd  adiniiwa  in  a  ooontir  that  produced  tlie 
reaewMd  ndvenCures  of  '  Don  Quixote'  is  not 
nrpririBg;  northat  it  slionid  have  become  ob- 
andous  to  Uioae  censors  of  literature,  the  Fathers 
of  tbe  inonisitioo.  vrho  inserted  it  hi  their  list  of 
prehiUtad  books  hi  1756.  There  is  one  French 
nnion  in  two  vols.  4to.,  by  the  Duchess  Dowa^ 
Scr  de  Lvynes,  wlio  not  only  translated  but 
priaied  the  work  with  her  own  hands.  A  trans- 
Intioa  into  Arabic  was  publislied  at  MalU  m 
1835;  and  tliere  is  a  version  of  it  hi  the  Arme- 
aiu  language,  rendered  by  Mfaiaa  de  Bledid,  and 
pabi^ed  at  Venioe  hi  1817.  Tbe  two  latter  are 
ia  tbe  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

ft  has  been  justly  observed,  that  ^although 
sheamiiag  hi  afi  the  prejudices  of  his  counti^- 
Bca,  even  In  thoae  confined  to  the  humbler 
enters,  tho  nationality  of  De  Foe's  opinions 
iormed  no  obstacle  to  his  reception  abroad;  be- 
cuss  ft  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
efl^  ef  htt  broad  and  sure  pictures  of  human 
|i  Bstare;  his  n*^f»'Mn^  appeals  to  the  elemental 
vorid^gs  of  the  human  ndnd ;  his  mastery  over 
I 


the  universal  passions ;  the  sagacity,  finally,  and 
the  deep  wisdom  of  thoie  views  of  human  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  which  in  'Robinson  Crusoe,* 
more  succesiftiDy  than  in  any  production  of  the 
same  captivating  species,  are  made  to  display 
themselves  in  the  apparentlv  artless  concatena- 
tion of  the  incidents  of  a  fictitious  narrative,  and 
the  development  of  one  imaginary  individual's 
mind.  "*  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
history  of  the  work  is  the  acceptance  it  met  with 
from  the  Arabs,  whose  literature  Is  rich  in  works 
of  fiction,  the  beauties  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  an  European.  The  enterprising 
traveller,  John  Lewis  Burckhardt,  during  his 
residence  in  Syria,  amused  himself  by  translating 
'  Robinson  Crusoe '  into  the  Arabic,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  language.! 
"While  he  was  composing  it,  he  used  to  read 
passages  of  his  work  to  his  Arab  friends,  when 
they  came  to  sit  at  his  gate  in  the  cool  hours  of 
evenioff:  and  the  most  learned  and  tbe  most 
ignorant  of  them,  mt  he,  expressed  great  delight 
and  admiration.  The  most  bigotted  lovers  of 
Oriental  literature  could  not  help  confessing,  that 
tbe  Frankish  story-teller  had  afforded  them  as 
much  amusement  as  the  historian  of  Sinbad, 
without  ever  having  recourse  to  aoythiog  in  the 
smallest  degree  improbable,,  and  without  ever 
writing  one  sentence  leu  pregnant  with  iustruo- 

tion  than  amusement '*t 

That  a  work  of  so  much  celebrity,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  please  the  taste  of  a  numerous  class 
of  readers,  should  meet  with  imitations,  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  computed  that  within  forty 
years  alter  its  first  publication,  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  different  *  Robinsons  *  appeared,  be- 
sides fifteen  imitations  in  which  other  titles  were 
used.  Tbe  first  rival  of  the  latter  description 
was '  The  Hermit :  or  Uie  unparalleled  Suffer- 
ings  and  surprising  Adventures  of  Mr  Philip 
Quarll,  an  Englishman,  &c  1727.  Svo;*  a 
work  characterised  by  Dr  Beattie  as  a  paltry 
imitation  of '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

Of  the  imitations  of  the  work,  with  the  same 
title,  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Campe,  who, 
takinff  some  hints  from  Rousseau,  composed  a 
story 'upon  the  model  of  De  Foe's  romance,  in 
which  he  professed  to  develope  the  resources  of 
nature  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been  done 
by  the  original  writer.  His  work  is  cast  in  dia- 
logues, and  split  hito  portions,  adapted  to  evening 
conversations.  One  object  of  the  writer  was,  to 
expui^  from  it  everything  offensive  to  Catholics, 
that  it  might  receive  no  obstruction  from  persons 
whose  tenacity  might  lead  them  to  reject  it  upon 
that  account.  It  has  accordingly  been  popular 
upon  the  continent,  and  translated  into  most  of 
its  languages,  that  of  Spain  amongst  the  rest ;  it 

*  Praf  ,  to  CadeU*!  ed.  L 

t  Writiiw  firom  Alepfpo»  July  S,  1810,  h«  lajf,  "I  have 
finr  foiM  tlmtt  put  tseen  •ogwed  in  an  Arabic  ezerciM, 
which  hai  prorad  of  mat  utiutj  to  me ;  it  la  the  meta- 
mcrphoiis  of  the  weU-kaown  wrrel  of '  Robinson  Cmaoe ' 
Into  an  Arabian  tale,  adapted  to  Eastern  taite  and  matu- 
ncta.  ATDvngFrankfboniat  Aleppo,  who  tpeakf  Arabic 
like  a  nattTe,  but  wlw  neither  reada  nor  writes  it,  hat  been 
my  aatiatant  in  the  undertaking.  I  take  the  Ubertr  of 
■ending  you  hereencloied  a  copy  of  thia  traTMtied  <  Robin- 
ion/  or  as  I  call  the  book  in  Arabic,  '  Dur  el  Bttkur,  the 
Feaxl  of  thaSeas."*— BumcKHAanr'i  Tsavsu  in  Nvbxa, 

^t  P>«f-  to  Cadeirs  ed.  iii 
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being  the  onlyTeniofiof '  Crmoe*  that  ii  allowed 
to  dreulate  fai  that  coontry.*  There  it  an  Eng- 
lish trandation,  whieh  has  been  often  printed 
under  the  title  of  *  llie  New  RobimoQ  Cmaoe,' 
which  hai  been  likewiae  altered;  the  coDoqay 
being  dropped,  and  the  ftorj  thrown  hito  a  con- 
tinued narratiTe.  Of  late  yeart,  an  attemnt  hai 
been  made  to  render  It  a  dan-book  Ivr  Mioolt, 
both  upon  the  continent  and  fai  England.  Flor 
thiapurpoie  It  was  tUTved  into  Latin  by  Profcasor 
Goflauz,  diiefly  from  Campe*s  work.  The  diffi- 
culty of  such  an  undertakiag  must  be  very  ap> 
parent,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  executed ; 
the  style  Is  pore,  neat,  and  simple ;  and  the  sub- 
ject being  attracttve,  it  is  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  young  during  the  honn  of 


•  It  a  enliucd,  *£1  Nnafto  RoMmoo,  HiitarU  Monl, 
Reiacada  a  DialofO  pan  imUucckm  jr  catretenimento  da 
Ninaoa  7  JArenea  de  ambot  sexAt :  Bacrfta  reoeatiiiMnta 
en  Alenaa  Por  el  Sennor  Campe,  TnMlueida  al  loglea,  al 
Itallano,  7  al  Ftanoca,  t  da  «Ma  al  GaMtliaao  eo 
camccioMa^.  Por  D.  ToaM>  Da  Yriaitt.  Com  l« 
eiac  Neoetariaa.  En  Madrid :  Ea  la  Impianta  da  Banito 
Cana  Anode  178f/  2  torn.  12mo.  Cuts.  Triaite,  the 
tnnslator,  prefixed  aa  original  preflkoe,  fai  wfaieii  be 
claimed  for  Sim  countiTinaa  die  hoooiir  of  Amkhins  tba 
model  far  this  ingenious  worti.  The  ttoty  la  that  of  Peter 
Serrano,  who  lived  eeven  yean  on  a  sandy  islaad  opon  ^ 
coa«t  of  Peru,  the  paiticnlan  of  which  an  to  ba  Ibiiad  in 
the  Royal  Connmentaries  ot  Oafdlaaao  D0  La  Vefi,  ftaoi 
which  work  he  producea  aa  eztnci  to  Juatify  hit  eQ^|ae• 
tuxa. 


recreation.  Another  imitation  hi  the  FreDch 
language,  in  which  the  hero  is  a  Frenchman,  was 
published  in  Switserland,  under  the  followiog 
title :  *  La  Robinson  Fnxt^  on  lliistoire  d'nne 
Pamille  Francoise  habitant  one  islee  de  la  mer 
du  sod.' 

Like  most  of  its  fellows,  it  is  made  up  of 
imaginary  Toyms  and  marvellous  adTeotnres. 
Bnt,  instead  of  making  its  hero  a  soHtary  being 
upon  a  desert  island,  whither  he  arriTed  through 
hair*breadth  eacapes,  it  places  him  upon  a  beauti- 
fhl  and  finiile  spot,  finds  him  a  partner,  and  peo- 
ples the  island  with  his  progeny.  The  morality 
of  the  work,  however,  is  strictly  attended  to,  and 
it  is  m  some  respeets  an  agreeable  perfonnanoe. 
Amongst  the  Tarfeties  of  the  French  press,  is  an 
edition  of  *  Robfaiaon  Crusoe,*  with  an  interiineary 
translation  by  Mad.  Montmorenoy  Lavale,  printed 
at  her  own  hoase»  in  two  volumes  octavo.  It 
bears  the  following  title:  'La  Vie,  et  les  tres 
snrpreonantcs  Aventares  de  Robinson  Cmaoe,  en 
Anglais.  Aveo  la  Traduction  Ftancaise  inter, 
lineaire.  Par  Q.  E.  J.  M.  L.  2  tom.  A  Dam- 
pierre.  1797.'  It  is  said  that  only  twenty.fire 
copies  were  printed  of  this  work,  all  upon  fine 
Dutch  wriUng-paper. 

The  last  edition  of  tUs  work  hi  French  has 
just  made  iU  appearance,  profosriy  illuitrated. 
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PREFACE. 


If  erer  the  atofy  of  any  private  man's  adTentnres  in  the  world  were  worth  making 
piibfie,  and  were  acceptable  when  pablished,  the  Editor  of  this  acconnt  thinks  this  will 
be  M. 

The  wonders  of  this  man's  life  exceed  all  that  (he  thinks)  is  to  be  found  extant  > 
tbe  file  of  one  man  being  scarce  capable  of  a  greater  variety. 

The  story  is  told  with  modesty,  with  seriousness,  and  with  a  religious  application  of 
I  erents  to  the  uses  to  which  wise  men  always  apply  them,  viz.  to  the  instruction  of  others 
bj  tbis  example,  and  to  justify  and  honour  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  all  the  variety 
of  our  dreumstanees,  let  them  happen  how  they  will. 

The  Editor  believes  the  thing  to  be  a  just  history  of  fact ;  neither  is  there  any 

ippeaausee  of  fiction  in  it ;   and  however  thinks,  because  all  such  things  are  disputed, 

1^  the  improvement  of  it,  as  well  to  the  diversion  as  to  the  instruction  of  the  reader, 

•  win  be  the  same  ;  and  as  such,  lie  thinks,  without  farther  compliment  to  the  world,  he 

•  docs  them  a  great  service  in  the  publication. 
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ROBINSON    CRUSOE. 


,  I  WAS  bora  in  the  year  1692,  in  the  city  of  York, 
tf  tfood  fiunily,  though  not  of  tht:t  oonntry,  my 
btber  being  a  foreigner  of  Bremen,  who  settled 
fint  tt  Hull  He  got  a  good  estate  by  merchan- 
diie,  and  leaving  off  his  trade,  lived  afterwards  at 
York,  from  whence  he  had  married  my  mother, 
vbose  relations  were  named  Robinson,  a  very 
:ood  family  in  that  oonntry,  and  from  whom  I 
vu  eaUed  Robinson  Kreutznaer;  but  by  the 
onal  corruption  of  words  in  England,  we  are  now 
called,  nay  we  call  ourselres,  and  write  our  name 
Cnnoe,  and  so  my  companions  always  called 
oe. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers,  one  of  which  was 
fieateoant  colonel  to  an  English  regiment  of  foot 
ia  Flanders,  formerly  commanded  by  the  famous 
Coiooel  Lockhart,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
Bear  Dunkirk  against  the  Spaniards ;  what  be- 
cme  of  my  second  brother  1  never  knew,  any 
Bore  than  my  bther  or  mother  did  know  what 
«at  become  of  me. 

fieing  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred 
to  aoj  trade,  mj  head  began  to  be  filled  very 
tarty  with  rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who 
»is  very  ancient,  had  given  me  a  competent 
ihare  of  learning,  as  fiur  as  house  education  and  a 
cwktrf  free-ecbool  generally  go,  and  designed  me 
Cwthe  law ;  but  I  woald  be  satesfied  with  nothing 
bat  going  to  sea,  and  my  inclination  to  this  led 
■e  BO  strongly  against  the  will,  nay  the  com- 
■mds  of  my  bther,  and  against  all  the  entreaties 
ad  peisoasioiis  of  my  mother  and  other  friends, 
^  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in  that 
prapnaon  of  natnre  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  Biiery  which  was  to  befal  me. 

Mj  inher,  a  wise  and  grave  man,  gave  me  se- 
nna and  excellent  counsel  agahist  what  he  fore- 
>nr  «ii  Bay  design.  He  called  me  one  morning 
alo  his  ebamber,  where  he  was  confined  by  the 
govt,  and  expostulated  very  warmly  with  me  upon 
tbii  lobjcet:  he  asked  me  what  reasons  more 
|ban  a  mere  wandedng  inclination  I  had  for  leav- 
ing my  father's  house  and  my  native  country, 
vfaere  I  night  be  well  introduced,  and  had  a  pros- 
pectofrsiring  my  fortune  by  application  and  in- 
<iB^,  wHh  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He  told 
■c  it  was  for  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  one 
band,  or  of  aspiring,  superior  fortunes  on  the 
otb9,  who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise 
^Tmterprise^  and  make  themselves  famous  in 
■*dertaktngB  of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road ; 


that  these  things  were  all  either  too  far  above 
me,  or  too  far  below  me;  that  mine  was  the 
middle  state,  or  what  might  be  called  the  upper 
station  of  low  life,  which  he  had  found  by  long 
experience  was  the  best  state  in  the  world,  the 
most  suited  to  human  happiness,  not  exposed  to 
the  miseries  and  hardships,  tlie  labour  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and  not 
embarrassed  with  the  pride,  luxury,  ambition, 
and  envy  of  the  upper  piart  of  mankind.  He  told 
me  I  might  judge  of  the  happiness  of  this  state  by 
this  one  thing,  vis.,  that  this  was  the  state  of  liie 
wliich  all  other  people  envied ;  that  kings  have 
frequently  lamented  the  miserable  consequences 
of  being  bom  to  great  things,  and  wish  they  had 
been  placed  In  the  middle  of  the  two  extremes, 
between  the  mean  and  the  great ;  that  the  wise 
man  gave  his  testimony  to  this  as*  the  just  stan- 
dard of  true  felicity,  when  he  prayed  to  have 
neither  poverty  or  riches. 

He  bid  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always  find 
that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  among  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  but  that  the 
middle  station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and  was 
not  exposed  to  so  many  vicissitudes  as  the  higher 
or  tower  part  of  mankind ;  nay,  they  were  not 
subjected  to  so  many  distempers  and  uneasi* 
nesses  either  of  body  or  mind,  as  those  were,  who 
by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  extravagancies  on 
one  hand,  or  by  hard  labour,  want  of  necessaries, 
and  mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  way  of  living;  that  the 
middle  station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind 
of  virtues  and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace 
and  plenty  were  the  handmaids  of  a  middle 
fortune;  that  temperance,  moderation,  quiet- 
ness, health,  society,  all  agreeable  diversions,  and 
all  desirable  pleasures,  were  the  blessings  atten- 
ding the  middle  station  of  life:  that  this  way 
men  went  silently  and  smoothly  through  the 
world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it,  not  embarrassed 
with  the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  not 
sold  to  the  life  of  slavery  for  daily  bread,  or 
harrassed  with  perplexed  circumstances,  which 
rob  the  soul  of  peace,  and  the  body  of  rest ;  not 
enraged  with  the  passion  of  envy,  or  secret  burn- 
ing lust  of  ambition  for  great  thingfs ;  but  in  easv 
circumstances  sliding  gently  through  the  worid, 
and  sensibly  tasting  the  sweets  of  living,  without 
the  bitter  feeling  that  they  are  happy,  and  learn- 


ing  by  every  day*i  experience  to  know  it  more 
sensibly. 

After  this,  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the 
most  aiTectionate  manner,  not  to  play  the  youog 
man,  not  to  precipitate  myself  into  miseries 
which  nature  and  the  station  of  life  I  was  bom 
in  seemed  to  have  provided  against ;  that  I  was 
under  no  neeesstty  of  seeking  my  bread ;  that  he 
would  do  well  for  me,  and  endeavour  to  enter 
me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life  which  he  bad 
been  just  recommending  to  me ;  and  that  if  1 
was  not  very  easy  and  happv  in  the  world,  it 
must  be  my  mere  fate  or  fault  that  must  hinder 
it,  and  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer 
for,  having  thus  discharged  his  duty  in  warning 
me  against  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to 
my  hurt  t  in  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  very 
kind  things  for  me  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at 
home  as  he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so 
much  hand  in  my  misfortunes,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  go  away :  and  to  close  all,  he 
told  me  I  had  my  elder  brother  for  an  example, 
to  whom  he  had  used  the  same  earnest  persua- 
sions to  keep  him  from  going  into  the  low  country 
wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his  young  desuvs 
prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army,  where  he 
was  killed;  and  though  he  said  he  would  not 
cease  to  prav  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to 
wy  to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step, 
God  would  not  bless  me,  and  I  would  have 
leisure  hereafter  to  reflect  upon  having  neglected 
his  counsel  when  there  might  be  none  to  assist 
in  my  recovery. 

I  observed  in  this  last  part  of  his  discourse, 
which  was  truly  prophetic,  though  1  suppose  my 
father  did  not  know  it  to  be  so  himself;  1  say,  1 
observed  the  tears  run  down  his  face  very  plen- 
tifully, and  especially  when  he  spoke  of  my  brother 
who  was  killed ;  and  that  when  he  spoke  of  my 
having  leisure  to  repent,  and  none  to  assist  me, 
he  was  so  moved,  that  he  broke  off  the  discourse, 
and  told  me  his  heart  was  so  full,  he  could  say 
no  more  to  me. 

1  was  sincerely  affected  with  this  discourse,  as 
indeed  who  oould  be  otherwise?  and  i  resolved 
not  to  think  of  going  abroad  any  more,  but  to 
settle  at  home  according  to  my  father's  desire. 
But  alas  I  a  few  days  wore  it  all  off;  and  in  sb«)rt, 
to  prevent  any  of  my  father's  farther  importunities, 
in  a  few  weeks  after,  I  resolved  to  run  quite 
away  from  him.  However,  I  did  not  act  so  hastily 
neither  as  my  first  heat  of  resolution  prompted, 
but  1  took  my  mother  at  a  time  when  1  thought 
her  a  little  pleasanter  than  ordinary,  and  told 
her,  that  my  thoughts  were  so  entirely  bent  upon 
seeing  the  world,  that  I  should  never  settle  to 
anything  with  resolntion  enough  to  go  through 
with  it*  and  mv  father  had  tetter  give  me  his 
consent  than  force  me  to  go  without  it;  that 
I  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  which  was  too  late 
to  go  apprentice  to  a  trade,  or  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney }  that  I  was  sure  if  I  did,  I  should  never 
serve  out  my  time,  and  I  should  certainly  mn 
away  fVom  my  mastor  befbre  my  time  was  out, 
and  go  to  sea ;  and  if  she  would  speak  to  my 
father  to  let  me  go  one  voyage  abroad,  if  I  came 
home  again  and  did  not  like  it,  I  would  go  no 
more,  and  t  would  promise  by  a  double  diligence 
to  reoovsr  that  Ume  1  had  lost 

Thts  put  my  mother  into  a  great  passion :  she 


told  me  she  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
speak  to  my  Cither  upon  any  such  subject,  that 
he  knew  too  well  what  was  my  interest  to  give 
his  consent  to  any  such  thing  so  much  for  my 
hurt,  and  that  she  wondered  how  I  could  thfaik 
of  any  such  thing  after  sudi  a  discourse  as  I  had 
had  with  my  fisther,  and  such  kind  and  tender 
expressions  as  she  knew  my  father  bad  used  to 
me ;  and  that,  in  short,  if  I  would  ruin  myself 
there  was  no  help  for  me ;  but  I  might  depend 
1  should  never  have  their  consent  to  it :  that  for 
her  part  she  would  not  have  so  much  hand  m 
my  destruction ;  and  f  should  never  have  it  to 
say,  that  my  mother  was  willing  when  my  father 
was  not. 

Though  my  mother  refused  to  move  it  to  my 
father,  yet,  as  I  have  heard  afterwards,  she  re- 
ported all  the  discourse  to  him,  and  that  my 
father,  after  shewing  a  great  concern  at  it,  said 
to  her  with  a  sigh,  **  That  boy  might  be  happj 
if  he  would  stay  at  home,  but  if  he  goes  abrtwd, 
he  will  be  the  most  miserable  wretch  that  was 
ever  bom ;  1  can  give  no  consent  to  it" 

It  was  not  tfll  almost  a  year  after  this  that  I 
broke  loose,  though  in  the  mean  time  I  continued 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  settling  to 
business,  and  frequently  expostulatmg  with  my 
father  and  mother  about  their  being  so  posi- 
tively determined  against  what  they  knew  my 
inclinations  prompt^  me  to.  But  being  one 
day  at  Hull,  where  I  went  casually,  andwithoot 
any  purpose  of  making  an  elopemrat  that  time ; 
but  I  say.  being  there,  and  one  of  my  compa- 
nions bemg  going  by  sea  to  London,  in  his  Ikther's 
ship,  and  prompting  me  to  go  with  them,  with 
the  common  allurement  of  seafaring  men,  viz. 
that  it  would  cost  me  nothing  for  my  passage^  I 
consulted  neither  Ikther  or  mother  any  more. 
Dot  so  much  as  sent  them  word  of  it ;  but  leaving 
them  to  hear  of  it  as  they  might,  without  asking 
Ood*s  blessing  or  my  fkther%  without  any  con- 
sideration of  circumstances  or  consequences,  and 
in  an  ill  hour,  God  knows,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember 1651,  1  went  aboard  a  diip  bound  for 
London ;  never  any  young  adventurer's  misfor- 
tunes. 1  believe,  began  sooner,  or  continued 
longer  than  mine.  The  ship  was  no  sooner 
gotten  out  of  the  Homber,  but  the  wind  began 
to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rise  in  a  most  f^i^tful 
manner ;  and  as  I  had  never  been  at  sea  before. 
1  was  most  inexpressibly  sick  in  body,  and  terri- 
fied in  my  mind :  I  began  now  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  what  I  had  dooe,  and  how  justly  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  judgment  of  heaven  for  wickedly 
leaving  my  father's  house  and  abandoning  my 
duty ;  all  the  good  counsel  of  my  parents,  my 
father's  tears  and  my  mother's  entreaties,  came 
now  fresh  into  my  mind,  and  my  conscience, 
which  was  not  yet  come  to  the  pitch  of  hardness 
to  which  it  has  been  since,  reproached  me  with 
the  contempt  of  advice,  and  the  breach  of  ny 
duty  to  God  and  my  father. 

All  this  whOe  the  storm  increased,  and  the  sea, 
which  I  had  never  been  upon  before,  went  very 
high,  though  nothing  like  what  I  have  seen  many 
times  since ;  no,  nor  like  what  I  saw  a  few  days 
after :  but  it  was  enough  to  affect  me  then,  who 
was  but  a  young  sailor,  and  had  never  kooim 
anything  of  the  matter.  I  expected  every  wave 
would  have  swaDowed  us  up,  and  that  every 
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tJoH  th9  ihip  fen  down,  ai  I  thought,  ia  the 
tnwgh  or  hoUow  of  the  iea»  we  shoald  never  rite 
more;  tM  ia  this  ^gony  ol  mind  I  made  many 
roin  and  reiolations,  that  if  it  would  please  God 
here  to  ipare  my  life  thk  one  royage,  if  ever  I 
got  once  my  foot  upon  dry  land  again,  I  would 
go  directly  home  to  my  father^  aikl  never  let  it 
iflto  a  ahip  while  I  lived ;  that  I  would  take  his 
adfiee,  and  never  run  myself  into  such  miseries 
•1  these  any  more.  Now  I  saw  plainly  the  good- 
B«a  of  his  obaervatloos  about  tha  middle  station 
of  life^  how  easy,  how  comfortably  he  bad  lived 
an  hif  days,  and  never  had  been  exposed  to  tem- 
pests at  sea,  or  troubles  on  shore ;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would,  like  a  true  repenting  prodigal,  go 
hone  to  my  lather. 

These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  continued  all 
tho  while  the  storm  oontinued,  and  indeed  some 
tme  after ;  but  the  next  day  the  wind  was  abated 
•ad  the  sea  calmer,  and  1  b^gan  to  be  a  little 
isozed  to  it :  however  I  was  very  grave  for  all 
tbst  day,  being  also  a  little  sea-sick  still;  but 
towsrds  night  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  wind 
ni  quite  over,  and  a  charming  fine  evening 
fallowed;  the  sun  went  down  perfectly  clear, 
iDd  rose  so  the  neat  morning ;  and  having  little 
or  00  wind*  and  a  smooth  sea,  the  sun  shining 
opon  it,  the  sight  was,  as  I  thought,  the  most 
ddightliil  that  ever  I  saw. 

I  had  slept  well  in  the  night,  and  was  now  no 
Bwn  lea-airk,  but  very  cheerful,  looking  with 
wooder  upon  the  aea  that  was  so  rough  and  ter- 
riUe  the  6ay  before,  and  could  be  so  calm  and  so 
pleannt  in  so  little  time  after.  And  now,  least 
By  good  resolutions  should  continue,  my  com- 
pnion,  who  had  indeed  enticed  me  away,  comes 
to  Be :  **  Wdl,  Bob,"  says  he»  (clapping  me  upon 
the  ihonkler.)  **  how  do  you  do  after  it  ?  I  warrant 
jott  were  frighted,  wa'n*t  you,  last  night,  when  it 
Uewbotacapittllofwind?'*  "A  c^  full  do  you  call 
itr*SBki  I,  "  it  was  a  terrible  storm ;"  **  A  storm, 
yoQ  fool  yon,"  replies  he,  *'  do  you  call  that  a 
itonn?  wl^  it  was  nothing  at  all;  give  us  but  a  good 
•Up  utd  sea-room,  and  we  think  nothing  of  such 
s  tqosH  of  wind  as  that;  but  you're  but  a  fresh 
vator  saflor.  Bob ;  come,  let  us  make  a  bowl  of 
pueb  aad  well  Ibiget  all  that ;  do  you  see  what 
chanaing  weather  it  is  now  ?**  To  make  short 
this  sod  part  of  my  story,  we  went  the  old  way  of 
aQ  saflors,  the  punch  was  made,  and  I  was  made 
drank  with  it«  and  in  that  one  night's  wickedness 
1  drewned  aU  my  repentance,  all  my  reflections 
iKpon  my  past  conduct,  and  all  my  resolutions  for 
■jr  ftrtnre.  In  a  word,  as  the  sea  was  returned 
to  Its  smoothness  of  surface  and  settled  calmness 
bj  the  abatement  of  that  storm,  so  the  hurry  of 
ay  thoughts  being  over,  my  fears  and  apprehen- 
MB  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  behig 
fargottoi,  and  the  current  of  my  former  desires 
ntoned,  I  estarely  forgot  the  vows  and  promises 
that  I  aade  ia  my  disteeae.  I  found  indeed  some 
intenralB  of  reflection,  and  the  serious  thoughts 
did.  as  it  were»  endeavour  to  return  again,  some- 
times, but  I  ihook  them  off,  and  roiued  myself 
from  them  as  it  were  from  a  distemper,  and 
applying  myaelf  to  drinking  and  company,  soon 
■tttteied  the  letnra  of  those  fits,  for  so  I  called 
theoi,  and  I  had  in  five  or  six  days  got  as  com- 
plete a  victory  over  conscience  aa  any  young 
feikiw  that  resolved  not  to  be  troubled  with  it 


could  desire :  But  I  waa  to  have  another  trial  for 
it  still ;  and  Providence,  aa  in  such  cases  generally 
it  does,  resolved  to  leave  me  entirely  without 
excuse.  For  if  I  would  not  take  this  for  a  deli- 
verance, the  next  was  to  be  such  a  one  as  the 
worst  and  most  hardened  wretch  among  us  would 
confess  both  the  danger  and  the  mercy. 

The  sixth  day  of  our  being  at  sea  we  came  into 
Yarmouth  Roads ;  the  wind  having  been  contrary, 
and  the  weather  calm,  we  had  made  but  little 
way  since  the  storm.  Here  we  were  obliged  to 
come  to  anchor,  and  here  ?re  lay,  the  wind  con- 
tinuing contrary,  viz.  at  aouth-west,  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  during  which  time  a  great  many  ships 
from  Newcastle  came  into  the  same  roads,  as  the 
common  harbour  where  the  ahips  might  wait  for 
a  wind  for  the  river. 

We  had  not  however  rid  here  so  fong,  but 
should  have  tided  it  up  the  river,  but  that  the 
wind  blew  too  fresh ;  and  after  we  had  hun  four 
or  five  days  blew  very  hard.  However,  the  roads 
being  reckoned  as  good  as  a  harbour,  the  anchor- 
age good,  and  our  ground-tackle  verv  strong,  our 
men  were  unconcerned,  and  not  in  the  least 
apprehensive  of  danger,  but  spent  the  time  in  rest 
and  mirth,  after  the  manner  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
eighth  day  in  the  morning  the  wind  increased, 
and  we  had  all  hands  at  work  to  strike  our  top- 
masts, and  make  every  thing  snug  and  close,  that 
the  ship  might  ride  as  easy  as  possible.  By  noon 
the  sea  went  very  high  indeed,  and  our  ship  rid 
forecastle  in,  shipped  several  seas,  and  we  thought 
once  or  twice  our  anchor  had  come  home ;  upon 
which  our  master  ordered  out  the  sheet  anchor ; 
so  that  we  rode  with  two  anchors  a-head,  and  the 
cables  veered  out  to  the  better  endL 

By  this  time  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  indeed, 
and  now  I  began  to  see  terror  and  amazement  in 
the  faces  even  of  the  seamen  themselves.  The 
master,  though  vigflant  in  the  business  of  pre- 
serving the  ship,  yet  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  his 
cabin  by  me,  I  could  hear  liim  softly  to  himself 
say  several  times,  "  Lord  be  merciml  to  us,  we 
shall  be  all  lost,  we  shall  be  all  undone ;"  and  the 
like.  During  these  first  hurries  I  was  stupid, 
lying  still  in  my  cabin,  which  was  in  the  steerage, 
and  cannot  describe  my  temper:  I  could  ill 
re-assume  the  first  penitence  which  I  had  so 
apparently  trampled  upon,  and  hardened  myself 
against :  I  thought  the  bitterness  of  death  had 
been  past,  and  that  this  would  be  nothing  like  to 
the  first.  But  when  the  master  himself  came  by 
me,  as  I  said  just  now,  and  said  we  should  be  all 
lost,  I  was  dreadfully  frighted :  I  got  up  out  of 
my  cabin,  and  looked  out;  but  such  a  dismal 
sight  I  never  saw :  the  sea  went  mountains  high, 
and  broke  upon  us  every  three  or  four  minutes : 
when  I  could  look  about,  I  could  see  nothing  but 
distress  round  us :  two  ships  that  rid  near  us,  we 
found,  had  cut  their  masts  by  the  board,  being 
deep  loaden ;  and  our  men  cried  out,  that  a  ship 
which  rid  about  a  mile  a*head  of  us  was  founder- 
ed. Two  more  ships  being  driven  from  their 
anchors,  were  run  out  of  the  roads  to  sea  at  all 
adventures,  and  that  with  not  a  mast  stan(fing. 
The  light  ships  fared  the  bert,  as  not  so  mudi 
labouring  in  the  sea ;  but  two  or  three  of  them 
drove,  and  came  close  by  us,  running  away  with 
i>  only  their  sprit-sail  out  before  the  wind. 
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Towardf  ereaiag  the  ■■!•  wmi 
ged  the  mafter  of  oar  ifaip  to  let 
the  fore-nwft,  wliieh  he 
but  the  boetewaia  protcith«  to 
did  not  the  ihip  wovid 
and  vhen  they 
the  naaui-fliaat 

•hip  io  much,  thaf  were  ah%ad  to 
abo^  andBMke 

Anyone  ■ayj«4ia 
be  in  at  aU  th^  who  waa  bat  a 
who  had  been  hi  ineha  6%ht 
little.  Bat  if  I  c 
thethoaghta  Ihndabeatawatthai 
iatenfBid  oMra  boner  ef  ■indapea  ■iiennl  of 
Biy  fiinner  oooTictwoi,  and  the  having  ■etoiwed 
finooi  then  to  the  waelnfiooi  I  hod  wiekediy 
taken  aft  first,  than  I  waa  at  death  I 
thete»  added  to  the  terror  ef  the  atonn,  pataM 
into  meh  a  ronditioB,  thai  I  can  by  no  worda 
deseribelt.  Bat  the  wont  was  not  oome  yet ; 
the  atonn  eontinned  with  anch  lory,  that  the 
aeamen  theouelTea  aduMmledfed  thef  had  never 
known  a  wotk.  We  had  a  good  ahip,  hot  die 
was  deep  loaden»  and  waDowed  in  the  tea,  that 
the  seamen  erciy  now  and  then  cried  oot  she 
wookl  Ibonder.  It  was  my  advantage,  in  one 
respect,  that  I  did  not  know  iriiat  they  saeant 
by  ■*  founder  tiU  I  faiqaired.  However,  the 
stonnwaa  so  violent,  that  I  aaw,  iriiat  b  not  often 
seen,  the  master,  the  boatswain,  and  tome  others, 
more  senaUe  than  the  rest,  at  their  prayen^ 
and  expecting  every  moment  when  the  sliip 
woold  go  to  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  imd  nnder  all  the  rest  ef  oor  distresses, 
one  of  the  VBea  that  had  been  down  on  purpose 
to  fee,  cried  oot  we  had  sprang  a  lesk; 
another  aald  there  waa  foor  feet  water  in  the 
hold.  Then  all  hands  were  called  to  the  pump. 
At  that  very  word  mr  heart,  as  I  thought,  died 
within  AM,  and  I  fell  backwards  upon  the  aide  of 
the  bed  where  I  sat  into  the  cabin.  However,  the 
men  roused  me,  and  toki  am,  that,  1  that  was 
able  to  do  nothing  before,  was  as  well  able  to 
pump  as  another;  at  which  I  stirred  up,  and 
went  to  the  pump,  and  worked  very  heartily. 
While  thb  was  doing,  the  master,  seeing  some 
light  colUers  who,  not  able  to  ride  out  the  storm, 
were  obliged  to  slip  and  run  away  to  sea,  and 
come  near  us,  ordmd  to  fire  a  gun  as  a  signal 
of  distress.  I,  who  knew  nothii^  of  what  that 
meant,  was  so  surprised,  that  I  tTOugbt  the  ship 
had  broke,  or  some  dreadful  thing  happened. 
In  a  word,  I  was  so  surprised,  that  I  iell  down 
in  a  swoon.  As  thb  was  a  time  when  everybody 
had  hb  own  life  to  think  ol^  nobody  minded  me 
or  what  was  become  of  me ;  but  another  man 
stept  up  to  the  pump,  and  thrusthig  me  aside 
with  hb  foot,  let  me  Ue,  thinking  I  had  been  dead; 
and  it  was  a  great  while  before  I  came  to  myseit 

We  worked  on,  but  the  water  increasing  in  the 
hold,  it  was  apparent  that  the  ahip  would 
founder ;  and  though  the  storm  began  to  abate 
a  littb,  yet,  as  it  was  not  possible  she  could  swim 
till  we  BBight  run  faito  a  port,  so  the  master  con- 
tinued fir^  guns  for  hew ;  and  a  light  ship  who 
had  rid  it  out  just  a-hend  of  us,  ventured  a  boat 
out  to  help  us.  It  was  with  the  utmost  hasard 
the  boat  came  near  us,  but  it  was  Impossible  for 
*'.  on  board,  or  for  the  boat  to  lie  near 


the  ship  safe;  tlD  at  last  the  men  rowingvery 
heartily,  and  venturing  their  lives  to  save  ourt, 
oor  Bsen  cast  them  a  rope  over  the  stem  with  a 
booy  to  it,  and  then  veerad  it  out  a  great  length, 
they,  after  great  labour  and  hsxanl,  took 
oC  and  we  lunled  them  dose  under  oor 
and  got  all  into  theh>  boat.  It  was  to  no 
for  them  or  us,  after  we  were  hi  the  boat, 
of  readdiy  to  their  own  ship;  w  all 
to  let  her  drive,  and  only  to  pull  ber 
in  towards  shore  as  much  as  we  could :  aod  our 
proodaed  them,  that,  if  the  boat  was 
npoo  shores  he  would  make  it  good  to 
aaater;  to  partly  rowhig,  and  partly 
drivh^  oar  boat  went  away  to  the  norward, 
sb|Nng  towarda  the  shore  ahnoot  as  for  ss  Win- 


not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
_  of  oar  ship  when  we  saw  her  tmk.  and 
I  naderrtood  for  the  first  time  what  was 
it  by  a  ship  foundering  in  the  sea.  I  mast 
acknowledge  I  had  hardly  eyes  to  look  up  when 
the  seamen  told  me  she  was  siokiog,  for  from 
that  moment  they  rather  put  me  faito  the  boat 
than  that  I  ought  be  sakl  to  go  in.  My  heart 
was,  as  it  were,  dead  within  me,  partly  witii  fright, 
partly  with  horror  of  ndnd,  and  the  thoughts 
of  what  was  yet  before  me. 

While  we  were  hi  thb  condition,  the  men  yet 
laboorii^  at  the  oar  to  bring  the  boat  near  the 
shore,  we  could  sse,  when  our  boat  mounting  the 
waves  we  were  able  to  see  the  shore,  a  great 
nsany  people  running  along  the  shore  to  assist 
us  when  we  should  oome  near;  but  we  made 
but  slow  way  towards  the  shore,  nor  were  we 
able  to  reach  the  shore  tOl,  befaig  past  the  light- 
house at  Winterton,  the  shore  felb  off  to  the 
westward  towarda  Cromer,  and  so  the  land  broke 
off  a  httle  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Here  we  got 
m,  and,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  got 
all  safe  on  shwe,  and  walked  afterwards  on  foot 
to  Yarmouth,  where,  as  unfortunate  men,  we 
were  uaed  with  great  humanity,  as  weQ  by  the 
magistratea  of  the  town,  who  assigned  us  good 
quarters,  as  by  particular  merchants  and  owners 
of  ships  s  and  had  money  given  us  suffident  to 
carry  us  either  to  London  or  back  to  Hull  as  we 
thotiight  fit. 

Had  I  now  hod  the  sense  to  have  gone  back 
to  HuU,  and  have  gone  home,  I  had  been  happy. 
and  my  fether,  an  emblem  of  our  blened  Sa- 
viour^ parable,  bad  even  kiUed  the  fetted  calf 
ibr  sae;  for  hearing  the  ship  I  went  away  in  was 
eaat  away  in  Yarmouth  road,  it  was  a  great  while 
before  he  had  any  amuranoe  that  I  was  not 
drowned. 

But  my  ill  feto  pushed  me  on  now  with  anobcti- 
nacy  that  nothbg  could  resist ;  and  though  I  had 
several  times  loud  calls  from  my  reason  v^  °*J 
more  composed  judgment  to  go  home,  yet  I  had 
no  power  to  do  it.  I  know  not  what  to  call  this. 
nor  will  I  uige  that  it  b  a  aecret  over-ruliog 
decree,  that  hurriea  us  on  to  be  the  instrum^t> 
of  our  own  destruction,  even  though  it  be  before 
us,  and  that  we  push  upon  it  with  our  eyes  opea 
Certainly  nothbig  but  some  such  decreed,  una- 
voidable mbery  attendh^,  and  which  it  was  m- 
possible  for  me  to  escape,  could  have  pushed  me 
forward  agahist  the  calm  reaionings  and  per- 
snaaioasof  my  BMSt  retired  thoughto,  and  against 
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two  meb  vialde  tnstnicUoos  m  I  had  met  with 
n  ny  int  Attempt. 

My  eomradc^  who  had  helped  to  haiden  me  be- 
kn,  and  who  waa  the  master's  son,  was  now  less 
hfwtrd  than  I ;  the  first  time  be'  spoke  to  me 
after  we  were  at  Yarmoath,  which  was  not  till 
two  or  tfafee  dajra,  for  we  were  separated  in  the 
i«vo  to  seteral  qvarters,— I  say*  the  first  time 
b«  st»  me.  It  appeared  his  tone  was  altered,  and 
looking  ruj  melancholy,  and  shaking  his  head, 
aktd  me  how  I  did.  and  telling  his  father  who  1 
vu,  aad  how  I  had  come  this  vovage  only  for 
« tns],  fai  Older  to  go  farther  abroad ;  his  father, 
tanuog  to  me  with  a  very  grave  and  concerned 
twc,  **  Yoaog  man,*'  sajrs  he,  **  you  ought  never 
to  go  to  sea  any  more ;  you  ought  to  take  this 
kf  a  plain  and  visible  token  that  you  are  not  to  be 
I  leaking  man.**— ••Why,  sir,"  said  I,  «*  will  you 
p  to  sea  no  more  ?-— "  That  is  another  case," 
mdbe;  "it  is  my  calling,  and  therefore  my  duty ; 
bat  tt  you  made  this  voyage  for  a  trial,  you  see 
*lMt  s  taste  heaven  has  given  you  of  what  you 
in  to  expeet  if  yea  persist     Perhaps  this  has 
id  belatten  us  on  your  account,  like  Jonah  in 
Ae  ihip  of  Tarshish.      Pray,"  continues    he, 
"what  are  you,  and  on  what  account  did  you  go 
to  »a?"     Upon  that  I  told  him  some  of  mv 
sory,  at  the  end  of  which  he  burst  out  with 
I  ttraoge  kind  of  passion.     **  What  had  1  done," 
Btibe,  '*that  such  an  unhappy  wretch  should 
coBie  into  my  ship !     I  would  not  set  my  foot  in 
tbe  wne  sMp  with  thee  again  for  a  thousand 
P^nsdi.**    This,  indeed,  was,  as  I  said,  an  ez- 
ordoo  of  his  rairits,  which  were  yet  agitated  by 
tbe  Mose  of  his  loss,  and  was  farther  than  he 
aoid  have  authority  to  go.    However,  he  after- 
*vdt  talked  very  gravely  to  me,    exhorted  me 
to  p  back  to  my  father,  and  not  tempt  Providence 
tonyruio ;  told  me  I  might  see  a  visible  hand  of 
heaven  against  me ;    and  "  Young  man,"  said 
^  **  depcad  upon  it,  if  you  do  not  go  back, 
^bere%er  you  go,  yon  will  meet  with  noUting  but 
^^Hssten  and  disappointments  till  your  father's 
I  vords  sre  Ihlfilled  upon  you." 
I    Ws  parted  soon  after,  for  I  made  him  little  an- 
I  iwcr,  md  I  saw  him  no  more ;  which  way  he  went 
1  bow  noC  As  for  me,  having  some  monev  in  my 
I  podiet,  I  traveled  to  London  by  land,  and  there, 
I  tt  well  as  on  the  road,  had  many  struggles  with 
I  Bywlf  what  course  of  life  1  should  take,  and 
I  vbethsr  I  should  go  home  or  go  to  sea. 
)    At  to  gomg  home^  shame  opposed  the  best 
;  notion  that  offered  to  my  thoughts ;  and  it 
.  uBBMdiately  occurred  to  me  how  I  should  be 
I  tsqghcd  at  among  the  neighbours,  and  should  Ite 
I  tthaned  to  see  not  my  lather  and  mother  only, 
bat  even  everybody  else.      From  whence  I  have 
I  mce  ofica  observed  how  incongruous  and  ir- 
I  rttknal  the   common  temper  of  mankind  is, 
;  especially  of  youth,  to  that  reason  which  ought 
I  to  guide  them  in  such  cases,  viz.,  that  they  are 
;  Ml  aihaaed  to  sin,  and  yet  are  ashamed  to  re- 
peat; not  ashamed  of  the  action,  for  which  they 
o^bt  justly  to  be  esteemed  fools ;  but  are  ashamed 
^  the  retttratag,  which  only  can  make  them  be 
ei<ceMd  wise  men. 

la  tUs  state  of  Ufe,  however,  I  remabed  some 
^  SBoertaia  what  measures  to  take,  and  what 
eovK  of  life  to  lead.  An  irresistible  reluctance 
oeatiBaed  to  going  home ;  and,  as  I  stayed  awhOe, 


the  remembrance  of  the  distress  f  had  been  In 
wore  off;  and,  as  that  abated,  the  little  motion  I 
had  in  my  desires  to  a  return  wore  off  with  it 
till  at  last  I  quite  laid  aside  the  thcughts  of  it 
and  looked  out  for  a  voyage.  That  evil  influence 
which  carried  me  first  away  from  my  father's 
house,  that  hurried  me  into  the  wild  and  indi- 
gested notion  of  raising  my  fortune,  and  that 
impressed  those  conceits  so  forcibly  upon  me  as 
to  make  me  deaf  to  all  good  advice,  and  to  tbe 
entreaties,  and  even  the  command,  of  my  fiither ; 
I  say,  the  same  influence,  whatever  it  was,  pre- 
sented the  most  unfortunate  of  all  enterprises 
to  my  view ;  and  I  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
to  tbe  coast  of  Africa ;  or,  as  our  saflors  vulgarly 
call  it,  a  voyage  to  Guinea. 

It  was  my  great  misfortune  that,  in  these 
adventures,  I  did  not  ship  myself  as  a  sailor; 
whereby,  though  I  might,  indeed,  have  worked  a 
little  balder  than  ordinary,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
1  had  learned  the  duty  and  office  of  a  Ibremast- 
man,  and  in  time  might  have  qualified  myself  for 
a  mate  or  lieutenant,  if  not  for  a  master.  But, 
as  it  was  alwa]^  my  fate  to  choose  for  the  worse, 
BO  I  did  hero ;  for,  having  money  in  my  pocket,  and 
good  clothes  upon  my  back,  I  would  always  go 
on  board  in  the  habit  of  a  gentleman ;  and  so  1 
neither  had  any  business  in  the  ship,  or  learned 
to  do  any. 

It  was  my  lot,  first  of  all,  to  fall  into  pretty  good 
company  in  London,  which  does  not  always  hap- 
pen to  such  loose  and  lugoided  young  fellows  as 
I  then  was ;  the  devil,  generally,  not  omitting  to 
lay  some  snare  for  them  very  early.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  me :  1  first  fell  acquainted  with  the 
master  of  a  ship  who  had  been  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  who,  having  had  very  good  success 
there,  was  resolved  to  go  again  ;  and  who,  taking 
a  fency  to  my  conversation,  which  was  not  at  all 
disagreeable  at  that  time,  and  hearing  me  say,  1 
bad  a  mind  to  see  the  world,  told  me  if  I  would 
go  the  voyage  with  him,  I  should  be  at  no  ex- 
pense— I  should  be  his  messmate  and  his  com- 
panion ;  and,  if  I  could  carry  anything  with  me, 
I  should  have  all  the  advantage  of  it  that  the 
trade  would  admit ;  and,  p<!rhaps,  I  might  meet 
with  some  encouragement. 

I  embraced  the  offer;  and,  entering  into  a 
strict  friendship  with  this  captam,  who  was  an 
honest  and  plain-dealiog  man,  I  went  the  voyage 
with  him,  and  carried  a  small  adventure  with 
me,  which,  by  the  disinterested  honesty  of  my 
friend  the  captain,  I  increased  very  connderably, 
for  I  carried  about  40L  in  such  toys  and  trifles  as 
the  captain  directed  me  to  buy.  This  40L  I  had 
mustered  together  by  the  assistance  of  some  of 
my  reiations  whom  I  corresponded  with,  and  who, 
1  believe,  got  my  father,  or  at  least  my  mother, 
to  contribute  so  much  as  that  to  my  first  adven- 
ture. 

This  was  the  only  voyage  which  I  may  say 
was  successful  in  all  my  adventures,  and  which 
1  owe  to  Uie  integrity  and  honesty  of  my  friend 
the  captain,  under  whom  also  I  got  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics  and  the  rules  of 
navigation,  learned  how  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
ship's  course,  take  an  observation,  and,  in  short, 
to  understand  some  things  that  were  needful  to 
be  understood  by  a  sailor ;  for  as  he  took  delight 
to  instruct  me,  I  took  delight  to  leam ;  and,  in 
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T0fM8  made  ne  both 
;  for  I  broqght  honM  51b. 
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gold-doit  for  my  adventnrep  which  jielded 
m  Loodoo,  at  my  retain,  almoft  3XK.,  tod 
filed  mewith  thote  mspirk^  thooghtt  which  have 
ilnoe  to  completed  my  nnn. 

Yet  erea  in  this  voyage  I  had  oy 
iHiiniet  too;  particolariy  that  I  was 
tinnally  nek,  behif  thrown  into  a  violent  ealea- 
tore  by  the  ncealve  heat  of  the  dimata ;  our 
pincipal  trading  being  npon  the  ooait,  from  the 
latitooe  of  fifteen  degrees  north,  even  to  the  line 
itseU: 

I  was  now  set  np  for  a  Guinea  trader ;  and  my 
friend,  to  my  great  mislbrtane,  dying  soon  after 
his  arrival,  I  resolved  to  go  the  voyage  again, 
and  I  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with  one  who 
wu  hb  mate  in  the  former  voyage,  and  had  now 
got  the  command  of  the  ship.  This  was  the  on- 
happiest  voyage  that  ever  man  made,  for  thongh 
I  did  not  carry  qoito  lOOL  of  my  new-gained 
wealth,  so  that  I  bad  200L  left,  and  which  I 
lodged  with  my  friend's  widow,  who  was  very 
just  to  me,  yet  I  fell  into  terrible  misfortunes  in 
this  voyage ;  and  the  first  was  this,  vis. : — Oar 
ship,  making  her  coarse  towards  the  Canary 
Islands,  or  imther  between  those  islands  and  the 
African  shore,  was  surprised,  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  by  a  Turkith  rover  of  Salee,  who  gave 
chase  to  ns  with  all  the  sail  she  ooukl  make. 
We  crowded  also  as  mnch  canvass  as  oar  yards 
would  spread,  or  our  masts  carry,  to  have  got 
dear;  but  finding  the  pirate  gained  upon  us» 
and  would  certdnly  come  up  with  ns  in  a 
few  honn,  we  prepared  to  fight,  our  diip  having 
twelve  gone,  and  the  rogue  dgfateen.  About 
three  in  the  afternoon  he  came  op  with  us; 
and  bringing  to,  by  mistake,  just  athwart  our 
quarter,  instead  of  athwart  our  stem,  as  he  in- 
tended, we  brought  eight  of  our  guns  to  bear  on 
that  side,  and  poured  in  a  broadside  upon  him, 
which  made  him  sheer  oiT  agaio,  after  returning 
our  fire,  and  pouring  in  also  his  small  shot  from 
near  200  men  which  he  had  on  board.  However, 
we  had  not  a  man  touched,  all  our  men  keeping 
close.  He  prepared  to  attack  us  again,  and  we 
to  defend  ourselves ;  but  laying  ns  on  board  the 
next  time  upon  our  other  quarter,  he  entered 
sixty  men  upon  our  decks,  who  immediately  fell 
to  cutting  and  hackiog  the  decks  and  rigging.  We 
plied  them  with  smdl  shot,  half-pikes,  powder- 
chests,  and  such  like,  and  cleared  our  deck  of 
them  twice.  However,  to  cut  short  this  melan- 
choly part  of  our  story,  our  ship  being  disabled, 
and  three  of  our  men  killed  and  eight  wounded, 
we  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  were  carried  all 
prisoners  into  Salee,  a  port  bdooging  to  the 
Moors. 

The  usage  I  had  there  was  not  so  dreadful  as 
at  first  I  apprehended ;  nor  was  I  carried  up  the 
country  to  the  emperor's  court,  as  the  rest  of  our 
men  were,  hot  was  kept  by  the  captain  of  the 
Rover  as  his  proper  prixe,  and  made  his  slave, 
bdng  young  and  nimble,  and  fit  for  bis  business. 
At  tbis  snrprisiog  chanae  of  my  dreumstanoes, 
torn  a  merchant  to  a  mUerable  slave,  I  was  per- 
fectly overwhelmed;  and  now  I  looked  back 
upon  my  fetlier*s  prophetic  discourse  to  me, 
that  I  should  be  miserable,  and  have  none  to 
•«"~  -^ ;  which  I  thought  wu  now  lo  cffee- 


to  pam  that  I  ooold  not  be  worse ; 
that  now  the  bona  of  heaven  had  overtaken  me, 
and  I  waa  adane,  wftbont  redemptioD.  Bat, 
alas  1  thb  was  but  a  taste  of  the  misery  I  was  to 
go  throogb,  u  win  appear  fat  the  seqad  of  tlm 
stoty. 

Aa  my  new  patron,  or  master,  bad  taken  ne 
home  to  Us  honss^  ao  I  waa  in  bqws  thst  he 
would  take  me  with  hfan  when  he  weot  to  set 
ligain,  bdeving  that  it  would,  aome  time  or  other, 
be  his  fete  to  be  taken  by  a  Spanish  or  PMn- 
gal  man-oC-war,  and  that  then  I  should  be  let 
atUberty.  Bntthiahopeof  mine  was  soon  tiken 
away,  fi»r,  when  he  went  to  sea,  he  left  me  on 
shore  to  look  after  his  little  garden,  and  do  the 
common  drudgery  of  slaves  about  his  boose ;  sad 
when  he  came  home  again  from  his  craise,  he 
ordered  me  to  lie  in  the  csbin  to  look  after  the 
diip. 

Here  I  meditated  nothing  but  bbv  esetpe, 
and  what  method  I  mjght  take  to  effect  it,  hot 
found  no  way  that  had  the  least  probability  in  it 
Nothing  presented  -to  make  the  sappontfon  of  it 
ratiooa],  for  I  had  nobody  to  eommnoieate  it  to 
that  woold  embark  with  me,  no  fellow-ilsve,  do 
Englishman,  Irishman,  or  Sootaman  there  but 
myself:  so  that  for  two  years,  though  I  often 
pleased  myself  with  the  Imaginationff  vet  I  ne?er 
had  the  least  encouraging  prospect  of  putting  it 
in  practice. 

After  abont  two  yean  an  odd  droanutanoe 
presented  itseU^  which  put  the  old  thongbt  of 
making  some  attempt  for  my  Uberty  again  in  my 
head.  My  patron  lying  at  home  longer  than 
usual,  without  fitting  out  his  ship,  which,  as  I 
beard,  was  for  want  of  money,  ne  used  coo- 
stantly,  once  or  twice  a  week,  aometimes  oftener, 
if  the  weattier  was  feir,  to  take  the  ship**  pin- 
naoe,  and  go  out  into  the  road  a-fishing ;  and  as 
he  always  took  me  and  a  youncf  Marasco  with  him 
to  row  the  boat,  we  made  him  very  merry,  and  I 
proved  verjr  dexterous  in  catching  fish,  intomach 
that  sometimes  he  would  send  me  with  a  Moor, 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  the  youth,  the  Marasco, 
aa  they  called  him,  to  catch  a  dish  of  fish  for 
him. 

It  happened  one  time  that,  going  i^fishiog 
in  a  stark-calm  morning,  a  fog  arose  so  thidi. 
that  though  we  were  not  half  a  league  from  the 
shore,  we  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  rowing  we  koev 
not  whither,  or  wliich  way,  ?re  laboured  all  day 
and  all  the  next  night,  and  when  the  momiog 
came,  we  found  we  had  pulled  oflTto  sea,  instead 
of  pulling  in  for  the  shore,  and  that  we  were 
aA  least  two  leagues  firom  the  shore :  however,  we 
got  well  in  again,  though  with  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  some  danger,  for  the  wind  began  to 
blow  pretty  fresh  in  the  moniing ;  bat  particu- 
larly, we  were  all  very  hungry. 

But  our  patron,  warned  by  thia  disaster,  le. 
solved  to  take  more  care  of  himself  for  the 
ibture ;  and  having  lying  by  him  the  long-boat 
of  our  English  ship  he  had  taken,  he  resolved  he 
would  not  go  a>fishio|f  any  mora  without  a  cooa- 
pasa  and  some  provision.  So  he  ordered  the  car- 
penter of  his  ship,  who  also  was  an  English  slave, 
to  build  a  littie  state>>room  or' cabin  in  the  middle 
of  the  long-boat,  Uke  that  of  a  barge,  with  a  place 
to  stand  behind  it,  to  steer  and  hale  home  the 
mafa»-alMet,  and  room  before  for  a  band  or  tiro 
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I  to  stand  and  work  the  sails.  She  sailed  with 
I  »kat  we  eall  a  ihoulder  of  mutton  sail,  and  the 
boon  gibbed  over  the  top  of  the  cabin,  which  lay 
I  m  lauf  and  low,  and  nad  in  it  soom  for  him 
I  to  fie,  with  a  sUve  or  two,  and  a  table  to  eat  on, 
I  vith  loine  small  lockers  to  put  in  some  bottles  of 
'  Nich  liqQor  as  he  thought  fit  to  drink,  particu* 
Urij  his  bread,  rice,  and  coffee. 

We  went  frequently  out  with  this  boat  a-fish- 
Ivg,  tad,  at  I  was  the  most  dexterous  to  catch 
fiia  for  Inm,  he  neyer  went  without  me.  It  hap- 
paed  that  he  had  appointed  to  go  out  in  this 
boat,  either  for  pleasure  or  for  fish,  with  two  or 
ti)ne  Moors  of  some  distinction  in  that  place,  and 
for  whom  he  had  provided  extraordinarily,  and 
had,  therefore,  sent  on  board  the  boat  over  night 
iliTger  store  of  provisions  than  ordinary,  and 
had  ordered  me  to  get  ready  three  fusees,  with 
powder  and  shot,  which  were  on  board  his  ship, 
f'jT  that  they  designed  some  sport  of  fowling  as 
«rell  as  fishing. 

I  got  all  things  ready  as  he  had  directed,  and 
V2tted  the  next  morning  with  the  boat  washed 
^ieao,  her  ancient  and  pendants  out,  and  every- 
'hiog  to  acconmoodate  his  guests ;  when,  by-and-by, 
BT  patron  came  on  board  alone,  and  told  me  his 
fiisti  had  pot  off  going  upon  some  business  that 
^e!)  out,  ana  ordered  me,  with  the  man  and  boy, 
2S  QsoaJ,  to  go  oat  with  the  boat  and  catch  them 
woe  fiah,  for  that  his  friends  were  to  sup  at  his 
i>0Qw,  and  commanded  that  as  soon  as  I  had  got 
some  fish  I  should  bring  it  home  to  his  house, 
a3  vhich  I  prepared  to  do. 

This  moment,  my  former  notions  of  deliverance 
darted  Into  my  thoughts,  for  now  I  found  I  was 
lie  to  have  a  little  ship  at  my  command ;  and, 
ny  master  beaog  gone,  I  prepared  to  furnish 
a^Tidt  not  for  fishing  business,  but  for  a  voy- 
<<e ;  though  I  knew  not,  neither  did  I  so  much 
u  coDtider,  whither  I  should  steer,  for  anywhere, 
to  £ft  out  of  that  place,  was  my  way. 

Viy  first  contrivance  was,  to  make  a  pretence 
to  ^nk  to  this  Moor  to  get  something  for  our 
Mhnsteoce  on  board,  for  I  told  him  we  most  not 
f  rcsame  to  eat  of  our  patron's  bread ;  he  said 
that  wis  true,  so  he  brought  a  large  basket  of 
nuk,  or  biacoit  of  their  kind,  and  three  jars  with 
fmh  water  into  the  boat.  I  knew  where  my 
pttroa*B  case  of  bottles  stood,  which  it  was  evi- 
^t  by  Uie  mAke  were  taken  out  of  some  Eog- 
^  priie,  and  I  conveyed  them  into  the  boat 
vbQe  the  Moor  was  on  riiore,  as  if  they  had  been 
'here  before  for  our  master.  I  conveyed  also  a 
K^tti  lump  of  bees*  wax  into  the  boat,  which 
*aghed  above  half  a  hundred  weight,  with  a  par- 
ed of  twi^  or  thread,  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  and 
a  hammer,  afl  which  were  of  great  use  to  us 
sf^erwards^  especially  the  wax,  to  make  candles. 
Another  trick  I  tried  upon  him,  which  he  inno- 
ocBtly  cane  into  aJso ;  his  name  was  Ismael,  who 
tbej  call  MiUy,  or  Moley ;  so  I  called  to  him — 
*  Holey  r  said  I,  "our  patron's  guns  are  on 
hoard  the  boat ;  can  you  not  get  a  little  powder 
aad  riiot  ?  It  may  be  we  may  kill  some  aicamies 
(a  fowl  like  our  culleus)  for  ourselves,  for  I  know 
he  keeps  the  gunner's  stores  in  the  ship.** — "  Yes,** 
nn  be,  **  Itl  bring  some  ;**  and  accordingly  he 
brought  a  great  lea&er  pouch,  which  held  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  powder  or  rather  more,  and 
iMtherwHh  shot,  that  had  five  or  six  pounds,  with 


some  bullets,  and  put  all  into  the  boat :  at  the  same 
time  I  had  found  some  powder  of  my  master's 
in  the  great  cabin,  with  which  I  filled  one  of  the 
large  bottles  in  the  case,  which  was  almost  empty, 
pouring  what  was  in  it  into  another ;  and  thus 
furnished  with  everything  needful,  we  sailed  out 
of  the  port  to  fish.  The  castle,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  knew  who  we  were,  and 
took  no  notice  of  us ;  and  we  were  not  above 
a  mile  out  of  the  poit  before  we  haled  in  our 
sail  and  set  us  down  to  fish.  The  wind  blew 
from  N.N.E.,  which  was  contrary  to  my  desire ; 
for  had  it  blown  southerly  I  had  been  sure  to 
have  made  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  at  leaat  reached 
to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz ;  but  my  resolutions  were, 
blow  which  way  it  would,  I  would  be  gone  from 
that  horrid  place  where  I  was,  and  leave  the  rest 
tofiite. 

After  we  had  fished  some  time  and  catched 
nothioff,  for  when  I  had  fish  on  my  hook  I  would 
not  pull  them  up,  that  he  might  not  see  them,  I 
said  to  the  Moor,  '*  This  will  not  do— our  master 
wHl  not  be  thus  served ;  we  must  stand  farther 
off.'*  He,  thinking  no  harm,  agreed,  and,  being 
in  the  head  of  the  boat,  set  the  sails ;  and  as  I 
had  the  helm  1  ran  the  boat  out  near  a  league 
farther,  and  then  brought  her  to,  as  if  I  would 
fish.  Then  giving  the  boy  the  helm,  I  stepped 
forward  to  where  the  Moor  was,  and  making  as 
if  I  stooped  for  something  behind  him,  I  took  him 
by  surprise,  vrith  my  arm  under  his  twist,  and 
tossed  him  clear  overboard  into  the  sea.  He  rose 
immediately,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to 
me— begged  to  be  taken  in,  and  told  me  he  would 
go  all  over  the  world  with  me.  He  swam  so  strong 
alter  the  boat  that  he  would  have  reached  me  very 
quickly,  there  being  but  little  wind ;  upon  which 
I  stepped  into  the  cabin,  and  fetching  one  of  the 
fowling-pieces,  I  presented  it  at  him,  and  told  him 
I  had  done  him  no  hurt,  and  if  he  would  be  quiet 
I  would  do  him  none.  **  But,**  said  I,  *'  you  swim 
well  enough  to  reach  to  the  shore,  and  the  sea  Is 
calm ;  make  the  best  of  ^our  way  to  shore,  and  I  will 
do  you  no  harm ;  but  tf  you  come  near  the  boat 
I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head,  for  I  am  re- 
solved to  have  my  liberty.'*  So  he  turned  him- 
self about  and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  reached  it  with  ease,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  swimmer. 

I  could  have  been  content  to  have  taken  this 
Moor  with  me,  and  have  drowned  the  boy ;  but 
there  was  no  venturing  to  trust  him.  When  he 
was  gone,  I  turned  to  the  boy,  who  they  called 
Xury,  and  said  to  him,  **  Xury !  if  you  will  be 
fiuthful  to  me  I  will  make  you  a  great  man ;  hot 
if  you  will  not  stroke  your  face  to  be  true  to  me, 
that  is,  swear  by  Mahomet  and  his  father's  beard, 
I  must  throw  you  into  the  sea  too."  The  boy 
smiled  in  my  face,  and  spoke  so  innocently  that 
I  could  not  mistrust  him,  and  swore  to  be  faithful 
to  me,  and  go  all  over  the  world  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  view  of  the  Moor,  that  was 
swimming,  I  stood  out  directly  to  sea  with  the 
boat,  rather  stretching  to  windward,  that  they 
might  think  me  gone  towards  the  Straits*  mputh, 
as  indeed  any  one  that  had  been  in  their  wits 
must  have  been  supposed  to  do ;  for  who  wonkl 
have  supposed  we  were  sailed  on  to  the  south- 
ward, to  the  truly  barbarian  coast,  where  wbol« 
nations  of  nepoes  were  si^e  to  sqrround  ps  witi) 
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the  canoet  and  destroy  uss  where  we  could  never 
once  go  on  shore  but  we  ebonld  be  devoured  by 
savage  beasts,  or  more  mercUeu  savages  of  hu- 
man kind? 

But  as  soon  as  it  grew  dusk  in  the  evening  I 
changed  my  course,  and  steered  directly  south 
and  by  east,  bending  my  course  a  little  toward 
the  east,  that  I  might  keep  in  with  the  shore ; 
and  having  a  fair  fresh  gale  of  wind  and  a  smooth 
quiet  sea,  I  made  such  sail  that,  I  believe,  by 
the  neit  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  first  made  the  land,  I  could  not  be  less 
than  150  miles  south  of  Salee,  quite  beyond  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  king  thereabouts,  ibr  we  saw  no  people. 

Yet  such  was  the  fright  I  hod  taken  at  the 
Moors,  and  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had  of 
falling  into  their  hands,  that  I  would  not  stop  or 
go  on  shore,  or  come  to  an  anchor,  the  wind  con- 
tinuing Mr,  till  I  bad  sailed  in  that  manner  five 
days ;  and  then  the  wind  shifting  to  the  sooth- 
ward,  I  concluded  also,  that  if  any  of  o\ir  vessels 
were  in  chase  of  me  they  also  would  now  give 
over,  so  I  ventured  to  make  to  the  coast,  and 
oame  to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river, 
I  knew  not  what  or  where,  neither  what  latitude, 
what  country,  what  nation,  or  what  river.  1 
neither  saw,  or  desired  to  see,  any  people ;  the 
principal  thing  I  wanted  was  fresh  water.  We 
came  into  this  creek  in  the  evening,  revolving 
to  swim  on  shore  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and 
discover  the  country ;  but  as  soon  as  U  was  quite 
dark  we  heard  such  dreadful  noises  of  the  bark- 
ing, roaring,  and  howling  of  wild  creatures,  of  we 
knew  not  what  kinds,  that  the  poor  boy  was  ready 
to  die  with  fear,  and  begged  of  me  not  to  go  on 
shore  till  day.  •*  Well,  Xury,**  said  I,  "  then  1 
won't ;  but  it  may  be  we  may  see  men  by 
day  who  will  be  as  bad  to  us  as  those  lions.** — 
**  Then  we  give  them  the  shoot- gun,**  says 
Xurv,  laughing ;  "  make  them  run  wey.**  Such 
English  Xury  spoke  by  conversing  among  us 
slaves.  However,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  boy  so 
cheeHiil,  and  I  gave  him  a  dram  out  of  our  pa< 
troo's  case  of  bottles  to  cheer  him  up.  After  oil, 
Xury*s  advice  was  good,  and  I  took  it.  We 
dropped  our  little  anchor  and  lay  still  all  nighty— 
1  say  still,  for  we  slept  none ;  feir  in  two  or  three 
hours  we  saw  vast  great  creatures,  we  knew  not 
what  to  call  them,  of  many  sorts  oome  down  to 
the  ae»-shore  and  run  into  the  water,  wallowing 
and  washing  themadves  f»r  the  pleasure  of  cooling 
themselves ;  and  they  made  such  hideous  bowl- 
ings and  yeUlnp  that  I  never  Indeed  beard  the 
like. 

Xury  was  dreadftilly  frightened,  and  mdeed  so 
was  I  too ;  bat  we  were  both  more  frightened  when 
we  heard  one  of  tbase  mighty  ereaiures  come  swim- 
odng  towardsoor  boats  we  oould  not  aee  him,  but  we 
mifht  bcnr  him,  by  hb  blowing,  to  be  a  saoastroos, 
hum,  and  furious  beast.  Xury  said  It  was  a  Hon, 
and  it  asifht  be  an  Ibr  augbt  I  know;  but  poor 
Xury  cried  to  ase  to  weigh  the  anchor  and  row 
away.  **  No,~  says  I,  •*  Xury,  we  can  slip  our 
oabia  with  the  baoy  to  it»  and  go  off  toaea ;  they 
oanaot  fellow  ua  ftur.*  I  had  no  aooner  said  so 
but  I  paroelved  the  creatnra,  whatever  it  was, 
within  two  oart*  \mql^  wbaeh  atimechi^  mr- 
priiad  na  i  however,  I  iouMdiafealy  stopt  to  the 
iabln  door»  and  taking  np  a^  gun  firea  al  hfan» 


upon  which  he  immediately  turned  abont  snd 
swam  towards  the  shore  agiSn. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  desCTibe  the  horrible  notiei 
and  hideous  cries  and  bowlings  that  were  ntied, 
as  well  upon  the  edge  of  the  shore  as  higher 
within  the  country,  upon  the  noise  or  report  of 
the  gun ;  a  thing,  I  have  some  reason  to  bdteve, 
those  creatures  had  never  heard  before.  This 
convinced  me  that  there  was  no  going  on  shore 
for  us  in  the  night  upon  that  coast ;  and  how  to 
venture  on  shore  in  the  day  was  another  ques- 
tion too,  for  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  savages  had  been  as  bad  as  to  have  folleo 
into  the  bands  of  lions  and  tigers ;  at  least,  we 
were  equally  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  it. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  were  obli^  to  go  oo 
shore  somewhere  or  other  for  water,  for  we  had 
not  a  pint  left  in  the  boat;  when  or  whereto 
get  to  it  was  the  point.  >  Xury  said  if  I  would  let 
him  go  on  shore  with  one  of  the  jars,  be  woald 
find  if  there  was  any  water,  and  bring  some  to 
me.  I  asked  him  why  he  would  go;  why  I 
should  not  go,  and  he  stav  in  the  boat.  The 
boy  answered  with  so  much  affection  that  made 
roe  love  him  ever  after.  Says  he,  **  If  wild  mam 
come  they  eat  me,  you  go  wey.**— **  Well,  Xurj*," 
said  I,  '*  wc  will  both  go,  and  if  the  wild  msni 
come  we  will  kill  them ;  they  shall  eat  neither  of 
us.**  So  I  gave  Xury  a  piece  of  rusk  bread  to 
cat,  and  a  dram  out  or  our  patron*s  case  of  bottles, 
which  I  mentioned  before;  and  we  haled  the 
boat  in  as  near  the  shore  as  wn  thought  wis  pro- 
per, and  waded  on  shore,  carrying  nothing  but 
our  arms  and  two  jars  for  water. 

I  did  not  care  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  boat, 
fearing  the  coming  of  canoes  with  savages  down 
the  river ;  but  the  boy  seeing  a  low  place  obout 
a  mile  up  the  country,  rambled  to  it,  and  by  and 
by  I  saw  him  come  running  towards  me.  I  thought 
he  was  pursued  by  some  savage  or  frightened  with 
some  wild  beast,  and  I  ran  forward  towards  him  to 
help  him ;  but  when  I  came  nearer  to  him  I  saw 
something  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  which  was 
a  creature  that  he  had  Aot,  like  a  hare,  bat  diffe- 
rent in  colour,  and  longer  legs ;  however,  we  were 
very  glad  of  it,  and  it  was  very  good  meat;  but 
the  great  joy  that  poor  Xury  came  with  was  to  tell 
me  he  had  found  good  water,  and  seen  no  wild 


But  we  found  afterwards  that  we  need  not 
take  such  pains  for  water,  for  a  liule  higher  up 
the  ereek  where  we  were,  we  found  the  water 
Iresh  when  the  tide  was  out,  which  flows  but  a 
little  way  up ;  so  we  filled  our  jars,  and  feasted 
on  the  hare  we  had  killed,  and  prepared  to  go 
on  our  way,  having  seen  no  footsteps  of  aoy 
human  creature  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

As  I  had  been  one  vo]^ige  to  thiaootst  before,  1 
knew  very  well  that  the  islands  of  the  Canaries, 
and  the  Cope  dc  Verde  islands  also,  Uy  not  br 
off  from  the  coast;  but  as  I  had  no  in^nmeots 
to  take  an  observation,  to  know  what  latitude  we 
wrere  ln«  and  not  exactly  know,  or  at  least  to 
remember,  what  latitude  they  were  in,  I  koew 
not  where  to  look  for  them,  or  when  to  stand  off 
to  sea  towards  them,  otherwise  I  might  have 
now  easOy  foond  some  of  these  Uaods.  Bat 
mv  hope  was,  that  If  I  stood  along  this  coast 
tm  1  caaae  to  that  part  vdiera  the  BngliUi 
tnoad,  I  riwnkl  find  ao«e  of  their  vessels  vjmo 
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onal  dci^B  of  trade,  that  would  reliera 
nd  taka  01  in.  By  the  beat  of  my  caloulation, 
that  pbea  whera  I  now  waa  muat  be  thmt  coun- 
bywtiidi,  lyia^  betweeo  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
neeo'k  doniaiMia  and  the  nefjroea,  liea  waate  and 
aoiBhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts ;  the  negroes 
bavin;  abandoned  it  and  gone  fiuther  south, 
for  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Moon  not 
tittnkiiy  it  worth  inhabitinf  by  reason  of  its 
birmineis;  and,  indeed,  both  forsalcing  it  be* 
ctoK  of  the  prodigiooa  numben  of  tigers,  lions, 
Icopinli,  and  other  furious  creatures,  which  har- 
boor  there;  so  that  the  Moors  uae  it  for  their 
hootiDg  only,  where  they  go  like  an  army,  two  or 
I  three  tbooaand  men  at  a  time ;  and,  indeed,  for 
Dar  a  hondred  milea  together  upon  thia  coast  we 
saw  Dothtng  bat  a  waate,  uninhaibited  country  by 
dsjr,  ind  heard  nothing  but  howUng  and  jroaring 
ofniidbeasU  by  night. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  daytime  I  thought  I  aaw< 

the  Pico  of  TenerilTe,  being  the  high  top  of  the 

nniiitam  TeoeriiTe,  in  the  Canaries,  and  had  a 

peat  Blind  to  venture  out  in  hopes  of  reaching 

tbither;  bat  hariaff  tried  twice  I  was  forced  in 

<Sii&  by  contrary  winds,  the  sea  also  going  too 

ii^  for  my  little  veasel ;  ao  I  resoWed  to  pursue 

.  Bf  fint  de&gn,  and  keep  along  the  shore. 

I    SerenU  Umes  1  was  obliged  to  land  for  fresh 

i  vater  after  we  bad  left  thia  place,  and  once,  in 

!  iwticoiar,  being  eariy  in  the  morning,  we  came 

to  u  anchor  under  a  little  point  of  land  wliich 

Tis  pretty  high,  and  the  tide  begmning  to  flow 

we  biy  ttai  to  go  farther  in.    Xury,  whoae  eyea 

I  «ere  more  about  him  than,  it  aeema,  mine  were, 

oils  softly  to  me,  and  tells  me  that  we  bad  beat  go 

j,  fcrthjBT  off  the  shore,  •*  for,**  aaya  he,  « look,  yon- 

,  ^ff  lies  a  terrible  mooater  on  the  aide  of  that  hii- 

•*k  fut  asleep.**     I   looked  where  he  pointed, 

I  ttd  lav  a  dreadful  monster  hideed,  for  it  was  a 

>  Ifnble  great  lion,  that  lay  on  the  side  of  the 

jMie,  under  the  shade  of  a  piece  of  the  hill,  that 

biinj,  as  it  were,  a  little  over  him.      •*  Xury,- 

**J*U  **you  shall  go  on  shore  and  kill  him.*' 

•^7  looked  frightened,  and  aaid,  **  Me  kill  1  he 

^^  at  one  mouth**  (one  mouthful  he  meant). 

However,  I  aaid  no  more  to  the  boy,  but  bade 

I  boa  lie  rtai,  and  1  took  our  biggeat  gun,  which 

'  *«  ilaKwt  musket  bore,  and  loaded  it  with  a  i;ood 

^gy  of  powder,  and  with  two  slogs,  and  laid  it 

2^;  then  I  loaded  another  gun  with  two  buU 

«ti|  and  a  third,  for  we  had  three  piecea,  I 

Mdedwith  6ve  amaller  bulleta.     I  took  the  best 

^  leonld  with  the  flrat  piece  to  have  ahot  him 

^  the  head,  but  be  lay  so,  with  hia  leg  raised 

•  Kttle  above  hia  none,  that  the  aluga  hit  hia  leg 

*^  the  knee,  and  broke  the  bone ;  he  atarted 

^  growUng  at  flrat,  but  finding  hia  leg  broke, 

1^9  demo  again,  and  then  got  up  upon  three  legs, 

^  fave  the  moat  hideoua  roar  that  ever  I  heard. 

1  vas  a  little  aurpriaed  that  I  had  not  hit  him 

00  the  head;  however,  1  took  up  the  aecond 

P^  immediately,  and,  though  he  began  to  move 

^  fired  again,  and  ahot  him  into  the  head,  and 

bad  the  pleasore  to  aee  him  drop,  and  make  but 

little  aoiie,  but  lay  struggling  for  life.  Then  Xury 

^^  beart,  and  would  have  me  let  him  go  on 

ibore.    »  Well,  go,"  aaid  1 ;  ao  the  boy  jumped 

^  the  water,  and  taking  a  little  gun  in  one 

biBd,a»amtoahore  with  the  other  hand,  and 

caniBgdoae  to  the  creature'  nut  the  muzsle  of 
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the  piece  to  hia  ear,  and  ahot  him  into  the  head 
again,  which  dispatdied  him  quite. 

Thia  waa  game,  indeed,  to  ua,  but  thia  was  no 
food ;  and  I  waa  very  aorry  to  loae  three  charges 
of  powder  and  shot  upon  a  creature  that  waa 
good  for  nothing  to  us.  However^  Xury  said  he 
would  have  some  of  him ;  so  he  comes  on  hoard, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  hatchet.  **  For 
what,  Xury?**  aaid  I.  "  Me  cut  off  hia  head,** 
aaid  he.  However,  Xury  could  not  cut  off  his 
head  i  but  he  cut  off  a  foot,  and  brought  it 
with  him,  and  it  was  a  mooatroua  great  one. 

I  bethought  myaelf,  however,  that  perbapa  the 
akin  of  him  might,  one  way  or  otiier,  be  of  some 
value  to  ua ;  and  I  reaolved  to  take  off  the  akio, 
if  I  could.  So  Xury  and  I  went  to  work  with 
him ;  but  Xury  was  much  the  better  workman 
at  it,  for  1  knew  very  ill  how  to  do  it  Indeed, 
it  took  ua  up  both  the  whole  day ;  but  at  last  we 
got  off  the  nide  of  him,  and  apreading  it  on  the 
top  of  our  cabin,  the  sun  effectually  dried  it  in  two 
days'  time,  and  it  afterwards  served  me  to  lie 
upon. 

After  this  atop,  we  made  on  to  the  southward 
continually  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  living  very 
aparing  on  our  provisions,  which  began  to  abate 
very  much,  abd  going  no  ofleoer  into  the  shore 
than  we  were  obliged  to  for  fresh  water.  My  design 
in  this  was  to  make  the  river  Gambia,  or  Senegal ; 
that  is  to  say,  anywhere  about  the  Cape  de  Verde, 
where  I  waa  in  hopea  to  meet  with  some  European 
ahip ;  and,  if  I  did  not,  1  knew  not  what  course  1 
had  to  take,  but  to  seek  for  the  islanda,  or  perish 
there  among  the  negroea.  1  knew  that  all  the  ships 
from  Europe,  which  sailed  either  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  or  to  Braxil,  or  to  the  East  Indies,  made 
this  cape,  or  those  iaianda ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  put 
the  whole  of  my  fortune  upon  thia  aingle  point, 
either  that  1  must  meet  with  some  ahip  or  mu«t 
perish. 

When  I  had  pursued  thia  resolution  about 
ten  days  longer,  aa  1  have  aaid,  I  began  to 
see  that  the  land  was  inhabited ;  and,  in  two  or 
three  places,  aa  we  sailed  by,  we  saw  people  stand 
upon  the  shore  to  look  at  us;  we  could  also  per- 
ceive they  were  quite  black  and  stark  naked.  1  was 
once  indined  to  have  gone  on  shore  to  them ;  but 
Xury  was  my  better  counsellor,  and  said  to  me, 
*'  No  go;  no  go.*'  However,  I  hauled  in  nearer 
the  shore,  that  I  might  talk  to  them ;  and  1  found 
they  run  along  the  shore  by  me  a  good  way.  I 
observed  they  had  no  weapons  in  their  hands, 
except  one,  who  had  a  long  slender  stick,  which 
Xury  said  was  a  lance,  and  that  they  would  throw 
them  a  great  way  with  good  aim ;  so  1  kept  at  a 
distance,  but  talked  with  them  by  sign,  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  particularly  made  signs  for  something 
to  eat.  They  beckoned  to  me  to  stop  my  boat, 
and  they  would  fetch  me  some  meat :  upon  this, 
1  lowered  the  top  of  my  sail  and  lay  by,  and  two 
of  them  ran  up  uito  the  countt)' ;  and  in  less 
than  half  aa  hour  came  back,  and  brought  with 
them  two  pieces  of  dry  flesh  and  some  corn,  such 
as  ia  the  produce  of  their  country ;  but  we  neither 
knew  what  the  ono  nor  the  other  waa ;  however, 
we  were  willing  to  accept  it.  But  how  to  come 
at  it  was  our  next  dispute,  for  1  was  not  for 
venturing  on  shore  to  them,  and  they  were  aa 
much  afraid  of  us ;  but  they  took  a  safe  way  for 
I  ua  all,  for  they  brought  it  to  the  shore,  and  laid 
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H  down,  tod  went  and  itood  a  gnat  way  off  till 
we  lirtelied  it  oo  board,  and  then  came  ckiee  to 
Mf  again. 

We  made  signs  of  thanks  to  them,  for  we  had 
nothing  to  make  them  amends ;  bat  an  opporta- 
nitj  oTOred  that  very  instant  to  oblige  them  won- 
derfully :  for  while  we  were  lying  by  the  shore, 
came  two  mighty  creatures,  one  pursuing  the 
other  (as  we  took  it)  with  great  fury,  from  the 
moQotains  towards  the  sea;  whether  it  was  the 
male  pursuing  the  female,  or  whether  they  were 
in  sport  or  in  rage,  we  could  not  tell,  any  more 
than  we  could  teU  whether  it  was  usual  or  strange; 
but  1  believe  it  was  the  latter,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  those  ravenous  creatures  seldom  ap- 
pear but  in  the  night ;  and,  in  the  second  plaM, 
we  found  the  people  terribly  frightened,  especially 
the  women.  The  man  that  had  the  lance  or  dart 
did  not  flv  from  them,  but  the  rest  did ;  how- 
ever, as  the  two  creatures  ran  directly  into  the 
water,  they  did  not  seem  to  offer  to  fall  upon  any 
of  the  negroes,  but  plunged  themseWes  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  about,  as  if  they  had  come  for 
their  diverdon;  at  last,  one  of  them  began  to 
come  nearer  our  boat  than  at  first  I  expected ; 
but  I  lay  ready  for  him,  for  I  had  loaded  my  gun 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  bade  Xury  load 
both  the  others.  As  soon  as  he  came  fairly 
within  my  reach  I  fired,  and  shot  him  directly  into 
the  head ;  immediately  he  sunk  down  into  the 
water,  but  rose  instantly,  and  plunged  up  and 
down,  as  if  he  was  struggling  for  life,  and  so  in- 
deed he  was ;  he  immediately  made  to  the  shore, 
but,  between  the  wound,  which  was  his  mortal 
hurt,  and  the  strangling  of  the  water,  he  died  just 
before  he  reached  the  shore. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  of 
these  poor  creatures  at  the  noise  and  fire  of  my 
run ;  some  of  them  were  even  ready  to  die  for 
fear,  and  fell  down  as  dead  with  the  very  terror ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  creature  dead,  and  sunk 
in  the  water,  and  that  I  made  signs  to  them  to 
come  to  the  shore,  they  took  heart  and  came  to 
the  shore,  and  began  to  search  fbr  the  creature. 
I  found  him  by  his  blood  staining  the  water ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  rope,  which  I  slung  round  him, 
and  gave  the  negroes  to  haul,  they  dragged  him 
on  shore,  and  found  that  it  was  a  most  curious 
leopard,  spotted,  and  fine  to  an  admirable  degree ; 
and  the  negroes  held  up  their  hands  with  admi- 
ration, to  think  what  it  was  I  had  killed  him  with. 

The  other  creature,  frightened  with  the  flash  of 
fire  and  the  noise  of  the  gun,  swam  on  shore,  and 
ran  up  directly  to  the  mountains  from  whence 
they  came,  nor  could  I  at  that  distance  know  what 
it  was.  I  found  quickly  the  negroes  were  for  eating 
the  flesh  of  this  creature,  so  1  was  willing  to  have 
them  take  it  as  a  favour  from  me ;  which,  when  1 
made  signs  to  them  that  they  might  take  him,  they 
were  very  thankful  for.  Immediately  they  fell 
to  work  with  him;  and,  though  they  had  no 
knife,  yet,  with  a  sharpened  piece  of  wood,  they 
took  off  his  skin  as  readily,  and  much  more  rea- 
dily, than  we  could  have  done  with  a  knife.  They 
offered  me  some  of  the  flesh,  which  I  declined, 
making  as  if  I  would  give  it  them,  but  made  signs 
for  the  skin,  which  they  gave  me  very  freely,  and 
brought  me  a  great  deal  more  of  their  provision, 
which,  though  1  did  not  nnderstand,  yet  I  ac- 
cepted.    Then  I  made  signs  to  them  for  lome 


water,  and  held  out  one  of  my  jars  to  then,  ton- 
ing it  bottom  upward,  to  show  thai  it  was  empty, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  filled.  They  etUed 
immediately  to  some  of  their  firiends,  and  there 
came  two  women,  and  brought  a  great  vessel 
made  of  earth,  and  burnt,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  sun ; 
this  they  set  down  for  me  as  before,  and  I  sent 
Xury  on  shore  with  my  jars,  and  filled  them  all 
three :  the  women  were  as  stark  naked  as  the 
men. 

I  was  now  furnished  with  roots,  and  corn, 
such  as  it  was,  and  water;  and  leaving  my 
friendly  negroes,  I  made  forward  for  about  eleveo 
days  more,  without  offering  to  go  near  the  shore, 
till  I  saw  the  land  run  out  a  great  length  into  the 
aea,  at  about  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues 
before  me  ;  and  the  sea  being  very  calm,  I  kept 
a  large  offing  to  make  this  point.  At  length, 
doubling  the  point  at  about  two  leagues  from  the 
land,  I  saw  plainly  land  on  the  other  ^^  ^^  *^^ 
ward ;  then  I  concluded,  as  it  was  most  certain, 
indeed,  that  this  was  the  Cape  de  Verde,  and 
those  the  islands  called  from  thence  Cape  de 
Verde  islands.  However,  they  were  at  a  great 
distance,  and  I  could  not  well  tell  what  1  had 
best  to  do ;  for  if  I  should  be  taken  with  a  fresh 
of  wind,  I  might  neither  reach  one  nor  the  other. 

In  this  d3emma,  as  I  was  very  pensive,  I 
stepped  into  the  cabin,  and  aat  me  down,  Xury 
having  the  helm;  wh^  on  a  sudden,  the  boy 
cried  out,  **  Master  I  master !  a  ship  with  a  sail ;" 
and  the  foolish  boy  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
thinking  it  must  needs  be  aome  of  his  master's 
ships  sent  to  pursue  us,  when  I  knew  we  were 
gotten  fisr  enough  out  of  their  reach.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  cabin,  and  immediately  saw,  not  ooiy 
the  ship,  but  whiCt  she  was,  vix.  that  it  was  a 
Portugueae  ship,  and,  as  I  thoi^^ht,  was  bound 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  negroea.  But,  when  I 
observed  the  course  she  steered,  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced they  were  bound  some  other  way,  and  did 
not  design  to  come  any  nearer  to  the  shore ;  upon 
which  I  stretched  out  to  sea  as  much  as  1  could, 
resolving  to  speak  with  them  if  possible. 

With  all  the  sail  I  couki  make,  I  found  1  should 
not  be  able  to  come  in  their  way,  but  that  ther 
would  be  gone  by  before  I  couki  make  any  ngiul 
to  them ;  but,  after  I  had  crowded  to  the  uu 
most,  and  began  to  despair,  they,  it  seems,  saw 
me  by  the  help  of  then*  perspective  glassei,  and 
that  it  was  some  European  boat,  which,  they  sup- 
posed, must  belong  to  some  ship  that  was  lost ; 
so  they  shortened  sail,  to  let  me  come  up.  I  was 
encouraged  with  this,  and  as  I  had  my  patron's 
ancient  on  board,  1  made  a  waft  of  it  to  them  for 
a  signal  of  distress,  and  fired  a  gun,  both  which 
they  saw ;  for  they  told  me  they  saw  the  smote, 
though  they  did  not  bear  the  gun.  Upon  these 
signals  they  very  kindly  brought  to,  and  lay  by 
for  me,  and  in  about  three  hours  I  came  up  with 
them. 

They  asked  me  what  I  was  in  Portnguese,  and 

in  Spanish,  and  in  French,  but  I  understood  none 

of  them ;  but  at  last  a  ScoU  sailor,  who  was  oq 

board,  called  to  me,  and  I  answered  him  I  was 

an  Englishman,  that  I  had  made  my  escape  out 

of  slavery  fh>m  the  Moors  at  Salee;  then  th^^ 

bade  me  come  on  board,  and  very  kindly  took 

me  Sn,  and  all  my  goods. 

.    ItwasaniiMxpresiiblejoytoiBebtiiataDyooe 
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wonU  believe,  that  I  was  thut  delivered,  as  I 
esteemed  it,  from  such  a  miflerable  and  almost 
hopeless  eooditkm  as  I  was  in,  and  immediately 
oO^red  all  I  had  to  the  eaptain  of  the  ship  as  a 
retarn  for  my  deliyerance;  but  he  generoualy 
told  me  he  would  take  nothing  from  me,  but 
that  all  I  bad  should  be  delivered  safe  to  me 
when  I  came  to  the  Brasils ;  '*  for,'*  said  he,  "  1 
have  saved  your  life  on  no  other  terms  than  I 
voold  be  glad  to  be  laved  myself;  and  It  may, 
one  time  or  other,  be  my  lot  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  lame  condition :  besideB,**  said  he,  **  when  I 
any  you  to  t|ie  Brasils,  so  great  a  way  from 
yoar  own  country,  if  I  should  take  fipom  you  what 
joa  have,  yon  will  be  starved  there,  and  then  I 
only  cake  away  that  life  I  have  given.  No,  no, 
Seigwor  AgkMgT  says  he,  ••  Mr  Englishman,  I 
•ifl  carry  yon  thither  in  charity,  and  those  things 
will  help  you  to  buy  your  subristence  there,  and 
yoor  passage  home  again.** 

A%  he  was  eharitable  in  his  proposal,  so  he 
wii  just  in  the  performance  to  a  tittle,  for  he 
ordered  the  seamen  that  none  should  offer  to 
toacb  anything  I  had ;  then  he  took  everything 
into  his  own  possession,  and  gave  me  back  an 
esart  inventory  of  them,  that  I  might  have  them, 
even  so  much  as  toy  three  eaKhen  jars.  As  to 
my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  he  saw ; 
told  me  h«  would  buy  it  of  me  for  the  8hip*8  use, 
lad  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it  ?  I  told 
him  be  had  been  so  generous  to  me  in  every- 
ilBog,  that  I  could  not  offer  to  make  any  price  of 
the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to  him,  upon  which 
he  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  his  hand  to 
pay  me  eighty  pieces  of  eight  for  it  at  Brazil ; 
and,  when  it  came  there,  if  any  one  offered  to  give 
nore,  he  would  make  it  up.  He  offered  me  also 
sixty  pieces  of  eight  more  for  my  boy  Xury,  which 
I  was  loath  to  take ;  not  that  I  was  not  willing 
to  let  the  captain  have  him,  but  I  was  very  loath 
to  adl  the  poor  boy*s  liberty,  who  had  assisted  me 
so  ftuthfttlly  In  procuring  my  own.  However, 
when  I  let  him  know  my  reason,  he  owned  it  to 
he  just,  and  offered  me  this  medium,  that  he 
wonki  give  the  boy  an  obligation  to  set  him  free 
in  ten  years  if  he  turned  Christian :  upon  this, 
end  Xury  saying  he  was  willing  to  go  to  him,  I 
let  the  captidn  have  him. 

We  bad  a  very  good  voyage  to  the  Brazils,  and 
arrived  in  the  Bay  de  Todos  los  Samos,  or  all 
Saints'  Bay,  in  about  twenty-two  days'  after. 
And  now  I  was  once  more  delivered  from  the 
BHMt  miserable  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  what 
to  do  next  with  myself  1  was  now  to  consider. 

The  generous  treatment  the  captain  gave  me 
I  can  never  enough  remember:  be  would  take 
nothiog  of  me  for  my  passage,  gave  me  twenty 
ducats  for  the  leopard's  skin,  and  forty  for  the 
fina*s  skin,  which  I  had  in  my  boat,  and  caused 
everything  I  had  in  the  ship  to  be  punctually  de- 
livered to  me ;  and  what  I  was  willing  to  sell  he 
booght,  such  aa  the  case  of  bottles,  two  of  my 
guns,  aiid  a  piece  of  the  lump  of  bees'  wax,  for  I 
had  made  candles  of  the  rest ;  in  a  word,  I  made 
Siboat  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  eight  of 
sD  SBy  cargo,  and,  with  this  stock,  I  went  on 
shore  Id  the  Branla. 

I  hsd  not  been  long  here,  but  being  recom- 
mended to  the  house  of  a  good  hon^t  man,  like 
htfuael^  who  had  an  wgano^  as  they  call  it,  that 


is,  a  plantation  and  a  sugar-house,  I  lived  with 
him  some  time  and  acquainted  myself  by.  fJiat 
means,  with  the  manner  of  their  planting  and 
making  sugar ;  and  seeing  how  well  the  planters 
lived,  and  how  they  grew  rich  suddenly,  I  re- 
solved, if  I  could  get  a  licence  to  settle  there, 
I  would  turn  planter  among  them ;  resolving,  In 
the  meantime,  to  find  out  some  way  to  get  my 
money  which  I  had  left  in  London  remitted  to 
me.  To  this  purpose,  getting  a  kind  of  a  letter 
of  naturalization,  1  purchased  as  much  land  that 
was  uncured  as  my  money  would  reach,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  my  plantauon  and  setUement, 
and  such  a  one  as  might  be  suitable  to  the  stock 
which  I  proposed  to  myself  to  receive  from  Eng- 
land. 

I  had  a  neighbour,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  but 
bom  of  English  parents,  whose  name  was  Wells, 
and  in  much  such  circumstances  as  I  was.  I 
call  him  neighbour,  because  his  plantation  lay 
next  to  mine,  and  we  went  on  very  sociable 
together.  My  stock  t^as  but  low,  as  well  as  his; 
and  we  rather  planted  for  food  than  anything 
else  for  about  two  years,  liowever,  we  ibegan 
to  increase,  and  our  land  began  to  come  Into 
order ;  so  that  the  third  year  we  planted  some 
tobacco,  and  made  each  of  us  a  large  piece  of 
ground  ready  for  planting  canes  in  the  year  to 
come:  but  we  both  wanted  help;  and  now  I 
found,  more  than  before,  I  had  done  wrong  in 
parting  with  my  boy  Xury. 

But,  alas !  for  me  to  do  wrong,  that  never  did 
right,  was  no  great  wonder.  I  had  no  remedy 
but  to  go  on :  1  was  gotten  into  an  employment 
quite  remote  to  my  genius,  and  directly  contrary 
to  the  life  I  delighted  in,  and  for  which  I  forsook 
my  father's  house,  and  broke  through  all  his  good 
advice ;  nay,  I  was  coming  into  the  very  middle 
station  or  upper  degree  of  low  life,  which  my 
father  advised  me  to  before;  and  which  if  1 
resolved  to  go  on  with,  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home,  and  never  have  fatigued  myself 
in  the  world  as  I  had  done ;  and  I  used  often  to 
say  to  myself  I  could  have  done  this  as  well  in 
England  among  my  friends,  as  have  gone  five 
thousand  miles  off  to  do  it  among  strangers  and 
savages  in  a  wilderness,  and  at  such  a  distance 
as  never  to  hear  from  any  part  of  the  world  that 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  me. 

In  this  manner  I  used  to  look  upon  my  condi- 
tion with  the  utmost  regret.  I  had  nobody  to 
converse  with,  but  now  and  then  this  neighbour ; 
no  work  to  be  done,  but  by  the  labour  of  my 
hands ;  and  I  used  to  say,  1  lived  just  like  a  man 
cast  away  upon  some  desolate  island,  that  had 
nobody  there  but  himself.  But  how  just  has  it 
been  ;  and  how  should  all  men  reflect,  that  when 
they  compare  their  present  conditions  with  others 
that  are  worse,  heaven  may  oblige  them  to  make 
the  exchange,  and  be  convinced  of  their  former 
felicity  by  their  experience;  iViy,  how  just  has 
it  been  that  the  truly  solitary  life  I  reflected  on 
in  an  island  of  mere  desolation  should  be  my  lot, 
who  had  so  often  m^justly  compared  It  with  the 
life  which  I  then  led,  in  which,  had  I  continued, 
I  had  in  all  probability  been  exceeding  prosper, 
ous  and  rich. 

I  was  in  some  degree  settled  hi  my  measures 
for  carrying  on  the  plantation  before  my  kind 
friend,  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  took  me  up  at 


■ea,  went  back;  fift'  tbe  ihip  reoaioed  there 
ia  providinf  his  kMuUi^,  and  preparing  for  his 
▼orage,  near  three  months;  when,  tciling  him 
what  iitUe  stock  1  had  left  behind  me  in  London, 
he  gave  me  this  friendly  and  sincere  advice : 
**  Smpmr  /jy/eM,**  sars  he  (for  so  he  always 
eaUed  me),  **  if  yon  will  give  me  letters,  and  a 
procnration  hers  m  form  to  me,  with  orders  to  the 
person  who  has  vonr  money  in  London  to  send 
your  effects'^  to  Lubon  to  snch  persons  as  1  shall 
direct,  and  in  soch  goods  as  are  proper  for  tliis 
ooontry,  I  will  bring  yon  the  produce  of  them, 
God  witting,  at  my  return:  but,  since  human 
affairs  are  aQ  subject  to  changes  and  disasters,  1 
would  hsYe  you  give  orders  for  but  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  which,  yon  say,  is  lialf  your 
stock,  and  let  the  hasard  be  run  for  the  first ;  so 
that.  If  it  come  safe,  you  may  order  the  rest  the 
same  wav ;  and,  if  it  miscarry,  vou  may  have  the 
other  half  to  have  recourse  to  for  your  supply.** 
This  was  so  wholesonm  advice,  and  looked  so 
friendly,  that  I  could  not  but  be  convinced  it  was 
the  best  courM  I  could  take ;  so  I  accordingly 

frepared  letters  to  the  gentlewoman  with  whom 
had  left  my  money,  and  a  procuration  to  the 
Portuguese  captain,  as  he  desired. 

I  wrote  the  English  captain's  widow  a  foil 
account  of  all  my  adventures ;  my  slavery,  es- 
cape, and  how  i  had  met  with  the  Portugal 
captain  at  sea,  the  humanity  of  his  behaviour, 
and  what  condition  I  wm  now  in,  with  all  other 
necessary  directions  for  my  supply ;  and,  when 
this  honest  captain  came  to  Lisbon,  he  found 
means,  by  some  of  the  English  merchants  there, 
to  send  over,  not  the  order  only,  but  a  full  account 
of  my  story  to  a  merchant  at  London,  who  re- 
presented it  eifectuaUy  to  her ;  whereupon  she 
not  only  delivered  the  money,  but,  out  of  her  own 
pocket,  sent  the  Portugal  captain  a  very  hand- 
some present  for  bis  humanity  and  charity  to 


Tbe  merchant  in  London,  vesting  this  hundred 
pounds  in  English  goods,  such  as  the  captain  had 
writ  for,  sent  them  directly  to  him  at  Lisbon,  and 
he  brought  them  all  safe  to  me  to  the  Braails : 
among  which,  without  my  direction  (for  I  was  too 
young  in  my  business  to  think  of  them),  he  had 
taken  care  to  have  aU  sorts  of  tools,  iron  work, 
and  utensils  necessary  for  my  plantation,  and 
which  were  of  great  use  to  me. 

When  this  cargo  arrived,  I  thought  my  for- 
tune made,  for  I  was  surprised  with  jov  of  it ; 
and  my  good  steward,  the  captain,  had  laid  out 
the  five  pounds  which  my  friend  had  sent  him  for 
a  present  for  himself  to  purchase  and  bring  me 
over  a  servant  under  bond  for  six  years*  service, 
and  would  not  aoeept  of  any  consideration,  except 
a  little  tobacco,  which  I  would  have  him  accept, 
being  of  my  own  produce.  Neither  was  this  ail ; 
but  my  goods  being  all  English  manufactures, 
such  as  doth,  stufi^  baixe,  and  things  particu- 
larly valuable  and  desirable  in  the  country,  I  found 
means  to  sell  them  to  a  very  great  advantage ; 
so  that  I  may  say  I  had  more  than  four  times 
the  value  of  my  first  cargo,  and  was  now  infinitely 
beyond  my  poor  neighbour,  I  moan  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  my  plantation ;  for  the  first  thing 
I  did,  I  bought  me  a  negro  slave,  and  on  Euro- 
pean servant  also ;  I  mean  another  besides  that 
which  the  captain  brought  me  from  LisboiL 


But,  as  abased  prooperity  is  oftentimes  msde 
the  very  means  of  our  greatest  adverrity,  so  it 
was  with  me.  I  went  on  the  next  year  with  great 
success  in  my  plantation ;  I*  raised  fifty  p«at 
roUs  of  tobacoo  on  my  own  ground  more  thia  I 
had  disposed  of  for  necessaries  among  my  neigh. 
boors  ;  and  these  fifty  rolls,  being  each  of  above 
lOOlb.,  wero  well  cured,  and  laid  by  against  the 
return  of  the  fleet  from  Lisbon ;  and  dow,  in- 
creasing in  business  and  in  wealth,  my  bead  begsn 
to  be  full  of  projects  and  undertaldngs  beyood 
my  reach ;  such  as  are,  indeed,  often  the  ruin  of 
the  best  heads  in  business. 

Had  I  continued  in  the  statiott  I  was  now  in, 
I  had  room  for  all  the  happy  things  to  have 
yet  befallen  me  for  which  my  fatlwr  so  esr- 
oestiv  recommended  a  quiet,  retired  Kfe,  end  of 
which  he  had  so  sensibly  described  the  middle 
station  of  life  to  be  foil ;  but  other  things  attended 
me,  and  I  was  still  to  be  the  wilful  agent  of  sli 
my  own  miseries ;  and  partlcnlariy  to  increase 
my  fottlt  and  double  the  rofiections  upon  myself, 
which,  in  my  future  sorrows,  I  should  have  leisure 
to  make.  All  these  miscarriages  were  procured 
by  my  apparent  obstinate  adhering  to  my  fboUsh 
inclination  of  wandering  abroad,  and  ponoing 
that  inclination,  in  contradiction  to  the  clearest 
views  of  doing  myself  good  in  a  fidr  and  plain 

{rarsuit  of  those  prospects,  and  those  measures  of 
ife,  which  nature  and  providence  concurred  to 
present  me  with,  and  to  make  my  duty. 

As  I  had  done  thus  in  my  breaking  away  from 
my  parents,  so  1  could  not  be  content  now,  but  I 
must  go  and  leave  the  happy  view  I  had  of  being 
a  rich  and  thriving  man  in  my  new  plaototioo, 
only  to  pursue  a  rash  and  immoderate  desire  of 
risiog  foster  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  ad- 
mitted ;  and  thus  I  cast  myself  down  again  into 
the  deepest  gulph  of  human  misery  that  ever 
man  fell  into,  or  perhaps  couki  be  consistent  with 
life  and  a  state  of  health  in  the  world. 

To  come,  then,  by  the  just  degrees,  to  the  parti- 
culars of  this  part  of  my  story,  you  may  suppose, 
that,  having  now  lived  almost  four  years  in  the 
Braxils,  and  beginning  to  thrive  and  prosper  very 
well  upon  my  plantadon,  I  bad  not  only  learned 
the  language,  but  bad  contracted  an  aoquamtance 
and  firienduiip  among  my  fellow  planters,  as  well 
as  among  the  merehants  at  San  Salvador,  which 
was  our  port ;  and  that,  in  my  discourses  among 
them,  I  had  firequently  given  them  an  account  of 
my  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Goines,  the 
manner  of  trading  with  the  negroes  there,  and 
how  easy  it  was  to  purchase  upon  the  coast,  for 
trifles,  such  as  beads,  toys,  knives,  scissart. 
hatchets,  bits  of  gbss,  and  the  like,  not  only 
gold-dust,  guinea  grains,  elephants*  teeth,  &c, 
but  negroes  for  the  service  of  the  Braiils  in  great 
numbers. 

They  listened  always  very  attentively  to  my 
discourses  on  these  heods,  but  especially  to  that 
part  which  related  to  the  buying  negroes,  which 
was  a  trade  at  that  time  not  only  not  Car  totered 
hito,  but,  as  for  as  it  was,  bad  been  carried  on  by 
the  ouitHUa  or  permission  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  engrossed  in  the  public: 
so  that  few  negroes  were  bought,  and  those  ex- 
cessive dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  some 
merehants  and  planters  of  my  acquaintance,  sod 
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tsdk'tDg  of  those  thiugi  very  caraeitiy,  three  of 
them  cuDe  to  me  the  next  mOrning,  aod  (old 
DM  tbef  had  beco  nmsing  very  much  upon  what 
I  lud  diteonned  with  them  of  the  last  night, 
and  they  came  to  make  a  secret  proposal  to  me ; 
and  after  enjoining  me  to  seeresy,  they  told  me 
that  tbey  had  a  mind  to  fit  oat  a  ship  to  go  to  Gui- 
nea ;  that  they  had  all  plantations  as  well  as  I, 
aod  were  straitened  for  nothing  so  much  as  ser^ 
nnts;  that  as  it  was  a  trade  that  could  not  be 
carried  on,  because  tbey  could  not  publicly  sell 
the  negroes  when  they  came  home,  so  they  de- 
fired  to  make  bat  one  voyage,  to  bring  the 
D^roes  on  shore  privately,  and  divide  them 
aowog  their  own  plantations ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  qoestkm  was  whether  I  would  go  their  su- 
percaigo  in  the  ship  to  manage  the  trading  part 
opoo  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  they  offered  me 
that  I  should  have  my  equal  share  of  the  negroes 
without  providing  any  part  of  the  stock. 

This  was  a  fair  proposal,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  it  been  made  to  any  one  that  bad  not  had  a 
settlement  and  plantation  of  his  own  to  look  after, 
which  was  in  a  fair  way  of  coming  to  be  very 
couiderable,  and  with  a  good  stock  upon  it.  But 
for  me,  that  was  thus  entered  and  established, 
ud  bad  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  as  I  had  begun 
for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  to  have  sent  for 
the  other  hundred  pounds  from  England,  and 
who,  in  that  time,  and  with  that  little  addition, 
could  scarce  have  tailed  of  being  worth  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  that  in* 
creasiiig  too, — for  me  to  think  of  such  a  voyage, 
was  the  most  preposterous  thing  that  ever  man, 
is  SQch  circumstances,  could  be  guilty  ot 

But  I»  that  was  born  to  be  my  own  destroyer, 
ceoki  DO  more  resist  the  offer  than  I  could  re* 
itrain  my  first  rambling  designs,  when  my  father's 
good  counsel  was  lost  upon  me.  In  a  word,  I 
to!d  them  I  would  go  with  all  my  heart,  if  they 
would  undertake  to  look  after  my  plantation  in 
ay  abieooe,  and  would  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  I 
iboald  direct  if  I  miscarried.  This  they  all  en- 
gaged to  do,  and  entered  into  writings  or  cove* 
oaots  to  do  so ;  and  I  made  a  formal  will,  dis- 
posiag  of  my  plantation  and  effects  in  case  of 
Biy  death,  making  the  captain  of  the  ship  that 
bad  saved  my  life,  as  before,  my  universal  heir, 
bat  obliging  him  to  dispose  of  my  effects  as  I 
bad  (Erected  fai  my  will,  one  half  of  the  produce 
bmig  to  himself,  and  the  other  to  be  shaped  to 
England. 

In  short,  I  took  all  possible  caution  to  preserve 
mv  effects,  and  keep  ap  my  plantati<Ai ;  had  I  used 
fa^tf  as  much  prudence  to  have  looked  into  my  own 
interest,  and  have  made  a  judgment  of  what  I 
ooght  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  done,  I  had 
certainly  never  gone  away  from  so  prosperous  an 
vkdcrtjJLing,  leaidng  all  the  probable  views  of  a 
thfiviqg  drcnmstance,  and  gone  upon  a  voyage 
to  sea,  attended  with  all  its  common  hazards,  to 
sty  nothing  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  expect  par- 
ticular nd^brtuoes  to  myself. 

But  1  was  hurried  on,  and  obeyed  blindly  the 
dictates  of  my  bncy  rather  than  my  reason ;  and 
aceordtngly,  the  ship  being  fitted  out,  and  the 
cargo  fiinidied,  and  all  things  done  as  by  agree- 
ment by  my  partners  in  tlM  voyage,  I  went  on 
board  in  an  evil  hour,  the       th  of 

a  being  the  same  day  eight  yean  that  I 


went  from  my  father  and  mother  at  Hull,  in  order 
to  act  the  rebel  to  their  authority,  and  a  fool  to 
my  own  interest. 

Our  shin  was  abont  120  tons  burthen,  carried 
6  guns  and  14  men,  besides  the  master,  his  boy, 
and  myself;  we  had  on  board  no  large  cargo  of 
goods,  except  of  such  toys  as  were  fit  for  our 
trade  with  the  negroes,  such  as  beads,  bits  of 
glass,  shells,  and  odd  trifles,  especially  little  look- 
mg-glasses,  knives,  sdssars,  hatchets,  and  the 
Uke. 

The  same  day  I  went  on  board  we  set  sail, 
standing  away  to  the  northward  upon  our  own 
coast,  with  design  to  stretch  over  for  the  African 
coast,  when  they  came  about  ten  or  twelve  de- 
grees of  northern  latitude,  which  it  seems  was 
the  manner  of  their  course  in  those  days.  We 
had  very  good  weather,  only  excessively  hot,  ail 
the  way  upon  oar  own  coast,  tall  we  came  to  the 
height  of  Cape  St  Augustine ;  from  whence,  keep« 
ing  farther  off  at  sea,  we  lost  sight  of  land,  and 
steered  as  if  we  were  bound  for  the  isle  of  Fer- 
nand  de  Noronba,  holding  our  course  north-east 
by  north,  and  leaving  those  isles  on  the  east.  In 
this  course  we  passed  the  line  in  about  twelve 
days'  time,  and  were  by  our  last  observation  in 
7**  SS*  northern  latitude,  when  a  violent  tornado, 
or  hurricancb  took  us  quite  out  of  our  knowledge ; 
it  began  from  the  south-east,  came  about  to  the 
north-west,  and  then  settled  into  the  north- 
east, from  whence  it  blew  In  such  a  terrible 
manner,  that  for  twelve  days  together  we  could 
do  nothing  but  drive,  and  scudding  away  before 
it  let  it  carry  us  whither  ever  fiite  and  the  fury 
of  the  winds  directed ;  and  daring  these  twelve 
days  I  need  not  say  that  I  expected  every  day 
to  be  swallowed  up,  nor,  indeed,  did  any  in  the 
ship  expect  to  save  their  lives. 

In  this  distress  we  had,  besides  the  terror  of 
the  storm,  one  of  our  men  died  of  the  calenture, 
and  one  man  and  the  boy  washed  overboard. 
About  the  twelfth  day,  the  weather  abating  a 
little,  the  master  made  an  observation  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  found  that  he  was  in  about  11^ 
north  latitude,  but  that  he  was  22^  of  loogitude 
difference  west  fit>m  Cape  St  Augostino,  no  thiit 
he  found  he  was  gotten  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
or  the  north  part  of  Brasil,  bevond  the  nver 
Amazones,  toward  that  of  the  nver  Oronoque, 
commonly  called  the  Great  River,  and  began  to 
consult  with  me  what  course  he  should  take, 
for  the  ship  was  leaky  and  very  much  disabled, 
and  he  was  going  directly  back  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil  « 

I  was  positively  against  that;  and,  looking 
over  the  charts  of  the  sea  coasts  of  America 
with  him,  we  concluded  there  was  no  inhabited 
country  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  till  we  came 
within  the  circle  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  stand  away  for  Barbadoes ; 
which,  by  keeping  off  at  sea,  to  avoid  the  in- 
draft of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  might 
easily  perform,  as  we  hoped.  In  about  fifteen  days' 
sail,  whereas  we  could  not  possibly  make  our 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa  without  some  as- 
sistance both  to  our  ship  and  to  ourselves. 
I  With  this  design  we  changed  our  course,  and 
steered  away  north-west  by  west,  in  order  to 
I  reach  some  of  our  English  islands,  where  I  hoped 
I  for  relief;  but  our  voyage  was  otherwise  deter- 
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mined ;  for,  bdnf  in  the  latitnde  of  l^  iff, 
a  wcond  ttoim  came  upon  nt,  which  carried  ui 
away  with  the  same  impetaotity  westward,  nod 
drove  us  so  out  of  the  very  way  of  all  human 
commerce,  that  had  all  our  lives  been  saved, 
as  ib  the  sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  savages  than  ever  returning  to  our 
own  country. 

In  this  distress^  the  wind  still  blowing  very 
hard,  one  of  our  men,  early  in  the  morning,  cried 
out  **  Land  !*'  and  we  had  no  sooner  run  out  of 
the  cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing  where- 
abouts in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship  struck 
upon  a  sand)  and  in  a  moment,  her  motion  be- 
ing so  stopped,  the  sea  broke  over  her  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  expected  we  should  all  have 
perished  immediately,  and  we  were  immediately 
driven  into  our  close  quarters  to  shelter  us  from 
the  very  foam  and  spray  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  has  not  been  in 
the  like  condition  to  describe  or  conceive  the 
consternation  of  men  in  such  circumstances ;  we 
knew  nothing  where  we  were,  or  upon  what  land 
it  was  we  were  driven,  whether  an  island  or 
the  main,  whether  inhabited  or  not  inliabited; 
and  as  the  rage  of  the  wind  was  still  great, 
though  rather  less  than  at  first,  we  oould  not  so 
much  as  hope  to  have  the  ship  hold  many  mi- 
nutes without  breaking  in  pieces,  unless  the 
winds,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  should  turn  imme- 
diately about  In  a  word,  we  sat  looking  one 
upon  another  and  expecting  death  every  moment, 
and  every  man  acting  accordingly,  as  preparing 
for  another  world,  for  there  was  little  or  nothing 
more  for  us  to  do  in  this ;  that  which  was  our 
present  comfort,  and  all  the  comfort  we  had, 
was  that,  contrary  to  onr  expectation,  the  ship 
did  not  break  yet,  and  that  the  master  said  the 
wind  began  to  abate.  Now,  though  we  thought 
that  the  wind  did  a  little  abate,  yet  the  ship 
having  thus  struck  upon  the  sand,  and  sticking 
too  fast  for  us  to  expect  her  getting  off,  we  were  in 
a  dreadful  condition  indeed,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  think  of  saving  our  lives  as  well  as  we  could. 
We  had  a  boat  at  our  stem  just  before  the  storm, 
but  she  was  first  staved  by  dashing  against  the 
ship's  rudder,  and  in  the  next  place  she  broke 
away,  and  either  sunk,  or  was  driven  off  to  sea, 
so  there  was  no  hope  from  her ;  we  had  another 
boat  on  board,  but  how  to  set  her  off  into  the 
sea  was  a  doubtful  thing ;  however,  there  was 
no  room  to  debate,  for  we  foncied  the  ship  would 
break  in  pieces  every  minute,  and  some  told  us 
she  was  actually  broken  already. 

In  this  distress,  the  mate  of  our  vessel  lays  hold 
of  the  boat,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the 
men,  thev  ffot  her  flung  over  the  ship's  side,  and 
getting  all  mto  her,  let  her  go,  and  committed 
ourselves,  being  eleven  in  number,  to  Grod*s  mercy 
and  the  wild  sea;  for,  though  the  storm  was 
abated  considerably,  yet  the  sea  went  dreadful 
high  upon  the  shore,  and  might  well  be  called 
den  tnid  zee,  as  the  Dutch  call  the  sea  in  a 
storm. 

And  now  our  case  was  very  dismal  bdeed,  for 
we  all  saw  plainly  that  the  sea  went  so  high  that 
the  boat  could  not  live,  and  that  we  should  be 
inevitably  drowned.  As  to  making  sail,  we  had 
none,  nor,  if  we  had,  could  we  have  done  any- 
thinir  with  it ;  to  WO  workod  at  the  oar  towards 


the  land,  though  with  heavy  hearts,  like  men 
going  to  ezecutioui  for  we  all  knew  that  when 
the  boat  came  nearer  the  shore  she  woaU  be 
dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  breach  of 
the  sea.  However,  we  committed  onr  souli  to 
God  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and  the  wind 
driving  us  towards  the  shore,  we  hastened  our 
destruction  with  our  own  hands,  pulling  as  well 
as  we  could  towards  land. 

Whui  the  shore  was,  whether  rock  or  sand— 
whether  steep  or  shoal,  we  knew  not ;  the  only 
hope  that  could  rationally  give  us  the  least  shadow 
of  expectation  was,  if  we  might  happen  into  some 
bay,  or  gulf^  or  the  mouth  Ot  some  river,  where, 
by  great  chance,  we  might  have  run  our  boat  in, 
or  got  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  made 
smooth  water.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  ap- 
peared ;  and  as  we  made  nearer  and  nearer  the 
shore,  the  land  looked  more  frightful  than  the 
sea.  After  we  had  rowed,  or  rather  driven, 
about  a  league  and  a  half,  as  we  reckoned  it,  a 
raging  wave,  mountain-like,  came  rolling  astern 
of  us,  and  plainly  bade  us  expect  the  otmp  de 
araee.  In  a  word,  it  took  us  witn  such  a  fury  that 
It  overset  the  boat  at  once,  and  separating  us,  as 
well  from  the  boat  as  from  one  another,  gave  us 
not  time  hardly  to  say  "  O  Ood  !*'  for  we  were 
all  swallowed  up  in  a  moment. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  I  felt  when  I  sunk  into  the  water,  for  though 
I  swam  very  well,  yet  1  could  not  deliver  m}*self 
from  the  waves  so  as  to  draw  breath,  till  that 
wave  having  driven  me,  or  rather  carried  me,  a 
vast  way  on  towards  the  shore,  and  having  ipeot 
itseli^  went  back,  and  left  me  upon  the  land 
almost  dry,  but  half  dead  with  the  water  I  took 
in.  I  had  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  well  u 
breath  left,  that  seemg  myself  nearer  the  main- 
land than  I  expected,  I  got  upon  my  feet,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  on  towards  the  land  as 
fast  as  I  could  before  another  wave  should  re- 
turn and  take  me  up  again ;  but  I  soon  found  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  it,  for  I  saw  the  sea  come 
after  me  as  high  as  a  great  bill,  and  as  furious  as 
an  enemy,  which  1  had  no  means  or  strength 
to  contend  with  ;  my  business  was  to  hold  my 
breath  and  raise  myself  upon  the  water,  if  I 
could,  and  so,  by  swimming,  to  preserve  mj 
breathing  and  pilot  myself  towards  the  shore,  if 
possible;  my  greatest 'concern  now  being  that 
the  wave,  as  it  would  carry  me  a  great  way 
towards  the  shore  when  it  came  on,  might  not 
carry  me  back  again  with  it  when  it  gave  back 
towards  the  sea. 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again  buried 
me  at  once  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  in  its  own 
body,  and  I  could  feel  myself  carried  with  a 
mighty  force  and  swiftness  towards  the  shore  a 
very  great  way,  but  I  held  my  breath,  and  as- 
sisted myself  to  swim  still  forward  with  all  my 
might.  I  was  ready  to  burst  with  holding  my 
breath,  when,  as  I  felt  myself  rising  up,  so,  io 
my  Immediate  relief^  I  found  my  head  and  hands 
shoot  out  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
though  it  was  not  two  seconds  of  time  that  i 
could  keep  myself  so,  yet  it  relieved  me  greatly, 
gave  me  breath  and  new  courage.  I  was  co- 
vered again  with  water  a  good  while,  but  not  so 
long  but  1  held  it  out ;  and  finding  the  water 
had  spent  itself  and  began  to  return,  I  struck 


forwird  againtt  the  retnra  of  the  waves,  and  felt 
poaxkd  again  with  my  feet.  I  itood  still  a  few 
momeatj  to  recover  breath  and  till  the  water 
went  froni  me,  thm  took  to  my  heels  and  ran 
vith  what  itrengtfa  I  had  farther  towards  the 
sbore.  But  neither  would  this  deliver  me  from 
the  lory  of  the  sea,  which  came  pouring  in  after 
me  again,  and  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up  by  the 
irsTes  sad  carried  forwards  as  before,  the  shore 
bdogrery  flat. 

The  last  time  of  these  two  had  well  near  been 
fatal  to  me ;  for  the  sea  having  hurried  me  along 
is  before,  landed  me,  or  rather  dashed  me,  against 
a  pieoe  of  a  rock,  and  that  with  such  force  as  left 
ae  icoseUns,  and  indeed  helpless,  as  to  my  own 
deliverance  ;  for  the  blow,  taking  my  side  and 
bresst,  bast  the  breath,  as  it  were,  quite  out  of 
OT  body ;  and,  had  the  wave  returned  again  im- 
nediatdy,  I  must  have  been  strangled  in  the 
rater ;  but  I  recovered  a  little  before  the  return 
of  it,  and  seeing  I  diould  again  be  covered  with 
tbe  water,  I  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  a  piece  of 
the  rock,  and  so  to  hold  my  breath,  if  possible, 
Uil  tbe  wave  went  back.  Now,  as  the  waves  were 
not  so  high  as  at  first,  being  near  land,  I  held 
my  hold  till  tbe  wave  abated,  and  then  fetched 
aaotber  nm*  which  brought  me  so  near  the  shore, 
that  tbe  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  me.  yet 
did  not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to  carry  me  away ; 
and  the  nest  run  I  took  I  got  to  the  main-land, 
where,  to  my  great  comfort,  I  clambered  up  the 
elifti  of  the  shore,  and  sat  me  down  upon  the 
gras^  iree  from  danger*  and  quite  out  of  the 
mcb  of  the  water. 

I  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on  shore,  and  began 
to  kiok  up  and  thank  €fod  that  my  life  was  saved, 
ia  a  case  wherein  there  was,  some  minutes  before, 
fcarce  any  room  to  hope.  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
cfale  to  express  to  the  life  what  the  ecstasies  and 
transports  of  the  soul  are  when  it  is  so  saved, 
u  I  may  say,  out  of  the  very  grave ;  and  I  do  not 
rooder  now  at  that  custom,  vis.,  that  when  a 
maicfector,  who  has  the  halter  about  his  neck,  is 
tied  up,  and  just  going  to  be  turned  off,  and  has  a 
reprieve  brought  to  him,»l  say  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  b&g  a  surgeon  with  it,  to  let  him 
bkwd  that  very  moment  they  tell  him  of  it,  that 
the  lurprise  may  not  drive  the  animal  spirits  from 
the  bemt*  and  overwhelm  him. 

"  For  aoddcn  joya,  like  giiefii,  oonfoand  at  flzBt" 

I  walked  about  on  the  shore,  lifting  up  my 
hands ;  and  my  whole  being,  as  I  may  say,  wrapt 
op  in  the  contemplation  of  my  deliverance; 
Baking  a  tbiwissiH  gestures  and  Motions  which 
I  cannot  describe ;  reflecting  upon  all  my  com- 
rades that  were  drowned,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  eoe  soul  saved  but  myself ;  for,  as  for  them, 
I  aevcr  law  them  afterwards,  or  any  sign  of  them, 
eieept  three  of  their  hats,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes 
that  were  not  felfows.  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the 
rttanded  vessel,  when  the  breach  and  froth  of 
the  tea  being  so  b^  I  could  hardly  see  it,  it  lay 
10  fer  oC  and  ccmsidered.  Lord,  bow  was  it  pos- 
able  1  could  get  on  shore  ? 

After  1  had  solaced  my  mind  with  the  com« 
fortabie  part  of  my  condition,  I  began  to  look 
round  ms,  to  sea  what  kind  of  a  place  I  was  hi, 
and  what  was  next  to  be  done;  and  I  soon  found 
my  comforts  abate,  and  tfaatv  in  a  word,  I  had  a 


dreadful  deliverance;  for  I  was  wet,  had  no 
clothes  to  shift  me,  nor  anything  either  to  eat  or 
drink,  to  comfort  me ;  neither  did  I  see  any  pros- 
pect before  me  but  that  of  perishing  with  hunger, 
or  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  that  whidi 
was  particularly  afflicting  to  me  was,  that  I  had 
no  weapon  either  to  hunt  and  kill  any  creature 
for  my  sustenance,  or  to  defend  myself  against 
any  other  creature  that  might  desire  to  kUl  me 
for  theirs.  In  a  word,  I  had  nothing  about  me 
but  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  little  tobacco  in 
a  box.  This  was  all  my  provision ;  and  this  threw 
me  into  terrible  aaonies  of  mind,  that,  for  a 
while,  I  ran  about  lue  a  madman.  Night  coming 
upon  me,  I  began,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  consider 
what  would  be  my  lot  if  there  were  any  ravenouh 
beasts  in  that  country,  seeing  at  night  they  al- 
ways come  abroad  for  their  prey. 

All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  my  thoughts  at 
that  time  was  to  get  up  into  a  thick  busby  tree, 
like  a  fir,  but  thorny,  which  grew  near  me,  and 
where  I  resolved  to  sit  all  night,  and  consider 
the  next  day  what  death  I  shoi3d  die,  for,  as  yet, 
I  saw  no  prospect  of  life.  I  walked  about  a  fur* 
long  from  the  shore,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
fresh  water  to  drink,  which  I  did,  to  my  great 
joy ;  and  havuig  drank,  and  put  a  little  tobacco 
in  my  mouth  to  prevent  hunger,  I  went  to  the 
tree,  and  getting  up  Into  it,  endeavoured  to  place 
myself  so  as  that,  If  I  should  sleep,  I  might  not 
fell;  and  having  cut  me  a  short  stick,  like  a 
truncheon,  for  my  defence,  I  took  up  my  k)dging ; 
and,  having  been  excessively  fetigucd,  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  slept  as  comfortieibly  as  I  believe  few 
could  have  done  in  my  condition,  and  found 
myself  the  most  relished  with  It  that  I  think  1 
ever  was  on  such  an  occasion. 

When  I  waked  it  was  broad  day,  the  weather 
clear,  and  the  storm  abated,  so  that  the  sea  did 
not  rage  and  swell  as  before :  but  that  which 
surprised  me  most  was,  that  the  ship  was  lifted 
off  in  the  night  ftom  the  sand  where  she  lay 
bv  the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  was  driven  up 
almost  as  for  as  the  rock  which  I  first  mentioned, 
where  I  had  been  so  bruised  by  the  dashing  me 
against  it.  This  being  within  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship  seeming  to 
stand  upright  still,  I  wished  myself  on  board^  that 
at  least  I  might  save  some  necessary  things  for 
my  use. 

When  I  came  down  from  my  apartment  in  the 
tree,  I  looked  about  me  again,  and  the  first  thing 
I  found  was  the  boat,  which  lay,  as  the  wind  and 
the  sea  had  tossed  her  up,  upon  the  land,  about 
two  miles  on  my  right  hand.  I  walked  as  for  as 
I  could  upon  the  shore  to  have  got  to  her ;  but 
found  a  neck  or  inlet  of  water  between  me  and 
the  boat,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  broad ;  so 
1  came  back  for  the  present,  being  more  intent 
upon  getting  at  the  ship,  where  I  hoped  to  find 
something  for  my  present  subsistence. ' 

A  little  after  noon  I  found  the  sea  very  calm, 
and  the  tide  ebbed  so  far  out,  that  I  eould  come 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ship  s  and  here 
I  found  a  firesh  renewing  of  my  grief  t  for  I  saw 
evidently,  that,  if  we  had  kept  on  board,  we  had 
been  all  safe ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  all  got  safe 
on  shore,  and  I  had  not  been  so  miserable  as  to  be 
left  entirely  destitute  of  all  comfort  and  company 
as  1  now  was.    This  forced  tears  from  my  eyes 
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agmin ;  but  as  Ihere  wm  little  relief  in  that,  I 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  ship ;  so  I 
pulled  off  my  clothes,  for  the  weather  was  hot  to 
extremity,  and  took  the  water  s  but,  when  I  came 
to  the  ship,  my  difficulty  was  still  greater  to 
know  how  to  get  on  board ;  for  as  she  lay  aground, 
and  high  out  of  the  water,  there  was  nothing 
within  my  reach  to  lay  hold  of.  I  swam  round 
her  twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small 
piece  of  rope,  which  I  wondered  1  did  not  see 
at  first,  hang  down  by  the  fore-ebafais,  so  low  as 
that  with  great  difficulty  1  got  bold  of  it,  and,  by 
the  help  of  that  rope,  got  up  into  the  forecastle  of 
the  ship.  Here  1  found  that  the  ship  was  bulged, 
and  hod  a  great  deal  of  water  in  her  hold ;  but 
that  she  lay  so  on  the  side  of  a  bank  of  hard 
sand,  or  rather  earth,  and  her  stem  lay  lifted  up 
upon  the  bank,  and  her  head  low,  almost  to  the 
water.  By  thhi  means  all  her  quarter  was  free, 
and  all  that  was  in  that  part  was  dry,  for  yon  may 
be  sure  my  first  work  was  to  search  and  to  see 
what  was  spoiled  and  what  was  free ;  and,  first, 
I  found  that  all  the  ship*s  provisions  were  dry  and 
untouched  by  the  water;  and  being  very  well 
disposed  to  eat,  I  went  to  the  bread-room,  and 
filled  my  pockets  with  blscnit,  and  eat  It  as  I  went 
about  other  things,  for  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
also  found  some  rum  In  the  mat  eabtai,  of  which 
I  took  a  large  dram,  and  whidi  I  had.  Indeed,  need 
enough  of,  to  spirit  me  for  what  was  before  me. 
Now  1  wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to  ftimish 
myself  with  many  things,  which  I  foresaw  would 
be  very  necenary  to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still,  and  wish  for  what 
was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  extremity  roused  my 
application ;  we  had  several  spare  ynrds,  and  two 
or  three  large  spars  of  wood,  and  a  spare  top»mast 
or  two  hi  tlM  ship :  I  resolved  to  foil  to  won  with 
thoe,  and  flung  as  many  of  them  overboard  as  I 
could  manage  of  their  weight,  tying  every  one 
with  a  rope,  that  they  might  not  drive  away. 
MThen  this  was  dene,  I  went  down  the  ship's  side, 
and  pulling  them  to  me,  I  tied  four  of  them  foot 
together  at  both  ends,  as  wdl  as  I  could,  in  the 
form  of  a  raft :  and  laying  two  or  three  short 
nieces  of  plank  upon  uem  cross-way*,  I  found 
I  could  walk  upon  it  very  well,  but  that  it  was  not 
able  to  bear  any  great  weight,  the  pieces  being 
too  light ;  so  I  went  to  work,  and,  with  the  car- 
penter's saw,  I  cut  a  spare  top-mast  into  three 
lengths,  and  added  them  to  my  raft,  with  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  pains ;  but  hope  of  for- 
nishing  myself  with  necessaries  eocouraged  me 
to  go  beyond  what  I  should  have  been  able  to 
have  done  upon  another  occasion. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear  any 
reasonable  weight.  My  next  care  was  what  to 
load  it  with,  and  how  to  preserve  what  I  laid 
upon  it  from  the  surf  of  the  sea;  but  I  was 
not  long  considering  this.  1  first  laid  all  the 
planks  or  boards  upon  it  that  I  could  get, 
and  having  considered  well  what  I  most  wanted, 
1  first  got  three  of  the  8eanien*k  chests,  which  I 
had  broken  open  and  emptied,  and  lowered 
them  down  upon  my  raft;  the  first  of  these  lUled 
with  provisions,  namely,  bread,  rloe,  three  Dutch 
cheeses,  five  pieces  of  dried  goat's  flesh  (which 
we  lived  much  upon),  and  a  little  remauider  of 
European  com,  that  had  been  laid  by  for  some 
fowls  which  we  brought  to  sea  with  ns,  bnt  the 


fowls  were  killed.  There  bad  been  some  bariej 
and  wheat  together,  bnt,  to  my  great  disappoint. 
ment,  I  found  afterwards  that  the  rats  hid  etten 
or  spoiled  it  all.  As  for  Uquors,  I  found  levenl 
cases  of  bottles  belonging  to  our  skipper,  in  wfaleh 
were  some  cordial  waters ;  and,  in  all,  above  five 
or  shE  gallons  of  rack.  Tlieae  I  stowed  by  them- 
selves, there  being  no  need  to  put  them  into  the 
chest,  nor  no  room  for  them.  While  I  was  doings 
this  I  found  the  tide  began  to  flow,  though  verj 
calm;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  my  cost, 
shirt,  and  waistcoat,  which  1  had  left  on  shore  opoo 
the  sand,  swim  away ;  as  for  my  breeches,  wUeh 
were  only  linen  and  open-kneed,  I  swam  on  board  u 
them  and  in  my  stockings.  However,  this  pot  me 
upon  rummaging  for  clothes,  of  which  I  foond 
enoi^^h,  but  took  no  more  than  I  wanted  for 
present  use ;  for  I  had  other  things  which  my  eye 
was  more  upon,  as,  first,  tooia  to  work  with  on 
shore ;  and  It  was  after  long  searching  that  I  foand 
out  the  carpenter^  chest,  whidi  was,  faidecd,  a 
very  naelul  prise  to  me,  and  much  more  valoabie 
than  ash^-loadingof  gcdd  would  have  beeoat  that 
time.  I  got  it  down  to  my  raft,  even  whole asit 
was,  without  losing  time  to  look  into  it,  for  I 
knew,  &  general,  what  it  contained. 

My  next  care  was  for  some  ammunition  and 
arms.  There  were  two  very  good  fowihig-piecef 
in  the  great  cabin,  and  two  piatols ;  these  1  se- 
cured first,  with  some  powder  horns  and  a  small 
bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty  swords.  I  knev 
there  were  three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  ship, 
but  knew  not  where  our  gunner  had  stowed  tbem ; 
but  with  much  search  I  foond  tbem ;  two  of 
them  dry  and  good,  the  third  had  taken  water. 
Those  two  I  got  to  my  raft,  w|th  the  arms.  And 
now  1  thought  myself  prettv  weQ  fre%hted,  and 
began  to  think  bow  I  should  get  to  shore  with 
thmi,  having  neither  sail,  oar,  nor  rudder ;  and 
the  least  capfull  of  wind  would  have  ovenet 
all  my  navigation. 

I  had  thrae  enoouragements :— 1st  A  smooth, 
calm  sea.  2d.  The  tide  rising,  and  ftetting  in  to 
the  shore.  Sd.  MThat  little  wind  there  was  blew 
me  towards  the  land.  And  thus,  having  foond 
two  or  three  broken  oars  belonging  to  the  boat, 
and  besides  the  tools  which  were  in  the  chest,  I 
found  two  saws,  an  axe,  and  a  hammer,  sod 
with  this  cargo  I  put  to  sea.  For  a  mile,  or 
tliereabouts,  my  raft  went  very  well,  only  that 
1  found  it  drive  a  little  distant  from  the  place 
where  1  had  landed  before ;  by  which  I  percetTed 
that  there  was  some  indraft  of  the  water,  and 
consequently  I  booed  to  find  some  creek  or  river 
there,  which  I  mlc^t  make  use  of  as  a  poK  to  get 
to  land  with  mv  caigo.  As  I  imagined,  so  it  wu : 
there  appeared  before  me  a  little  opening  of  the 
land,  and  I  foond  a  strong  current  of  the  tide  let 
into  It ;  so  I  guided  my  raft  as  weQ  as  I  coold 
to  keep  in  the  mkldle  of  the  stream.  Bat  here 
I  had  like  to  have  snfTered  a  second  shipwreck, 
which,  if  I  had,  I  think  verilv  would  have  broken 
my  heart ;  for,  knowing  nothing  of  the  cosst,  my 
raft  ran  aground  at  one  end  of  it  upon  a  shoal, 
and  not  being  aground  at  the  other  rad,  it  wanted 
but  a^little  thet  all  my  cam  had  slipped  off  t^ 
wards  that  and  that  was  duiat,  and  so  ialleninto 
the  water.  I  did  my  utmost,  by  setthig  my  back 
agafaut  the  chests,  to  keep  them  In  their  placeii 
bttt  oonid  not  thnut  off  the  raft  with  all  n; 
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■  streogth ;  neither  dunt  I  stir  from  the  posture  I 
wts  in,  bat  holding  up  the  chests  with  all  my 
migfat,  stood  in  that  manner  near  half  an  hour, 
ia  which  time  the  rising  of  the  water  brought  I 
me  a  litUe-more  upon  a  level ;  and  a  little  after, 
(be  water  still  rising,  my  raft  floated  again,  and 
I  thrust  her  off  with  the  oar  I  liad  into  the  chan- 
oe),  and  then  driving  up  higher,  I  at  length  found 
m^rsplf  in  the  mouUi  of  a  little  river,  with  land 

00  both  sides,  and  a  strong  current  or  tide 
rooniag  up.  I  looked  on  both  sides  for  a  proper' 
|dace  to  get  to  shore,  for  1  was  not  willing  to  be 
driTco  too  high  up  the  river ;  hoping,  in  time,  to 
see  some  ship  at  sea,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
place  myaelf  as  near  the  coast  as  I  could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  creek,  to  which,  with  great  paki  and  diffi- 
ealtj,  I  guided  my  raft,  and  at  last  got  so  near 
IS  that,  reaching  the  ground  with  my  oar,  I  could 
thmst  her  dire^y  in ;  but  here  I  bad  like  to 
have  dipped  all  my  cargo  into  the  sea  again ;  for 
that  shore  lying  pretty  steep,  that  is  to  say. 
iloping,  there  was  no  place  to  land,  but  where 
one  end  of  the  float,  if  it  ran  on  shore,  would 
lie  m  h^»  and  the  other  sink  lower,  as  before, 
that  it  would  endanger  my  cargo  again.  All 
that  I  eoold  do  was  to  wait  tiU  the  tide  was 
at  the  faigbest,  keeping  the  raft  with  my  oar 
like  an  anchor,  to  hoM  the  side  of  it  fast  to 
the  ihore^  near  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which 

1  expected  the  water  would  flow  over,  and  so 
itcBd.  As  soon  as  I  found  water  enough,  for 
vy  raft  drew  about  a  foot  of  water,  I  thrust  her 
opon  that  flat  piece  of  ground,  and  there  Hastened 
or  moored  her  by  sticking  my  two  broken  oars 
into  the  ground,  one  on  one  side  near  one  end,  and 
one  on  we  other  side  near  the  other  end ;  and 
tkos  I  lay  tall  the  water  ebbed  away,  and  left  my 
nit  and  aU  my  cargo  safe  on  shore. 

My  next  work  was  to  view  the  country,  and 
nek  a  proper  place  for  my  habitation,  and  where 
to  stow  my  goods,  to  secure  them  from  whatever 
night  happen.  Where  I  was  I  yet  knew  not— 
wtKther  on  the  continent  or  on  an  island — ^whe- 
ther s»»*««»AjMi  or  not  inhabited— whether  in  dan- 
cer of  wild  kwasts  or  not  There  was  a  hill,  not 
above  a  mOe  from  me,  which  rose  up  very  steep 
md  hk^end  which  seemed  to  overtop  some  other 
biOswUefa  lay,  as  in  a  ridge  from  it»  northward.  I 
took  oat  one  of  the  fowlii^-pieces,  -one  of  the  pis- 
tols, andahon  of  powder;  and,  thus  armed,  I  tra- 
veled for  discovery  np  to  the  top  of  that  hill, 
vherc,  after  I  had  with  great  labour  and  difllculty 
fot  op  to  the  top»  I  saw  my  £ate  to  my  great 
sflKction,  that  I  was  in  an  island,  environed  every 
way  with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen,  except  some 
nia,  which  lay  a  great  wav  ofl^  and  two  small 
Uasds^  leas  than  t^  which  lay  about  three 
kegoce  to  the  west 

I  foond  also  that  the  island  I  was  in  was 
barren,  snd,  as  I  saw  good  reason  to  believe, 
unmhahfted,  except  by  wild  beasts;  of  whom, 
however,  I  saw  none,  yet  I  saw  abundance 
of  foiria,  but  knew  not  their  kinds;  neither 
when  I  kiDed  them  could  I  tell  what  was  fit 
far  fsed,  and  what  not.  At  my  coming  back 
I  ^hot  at  a  great  bird  which  I  saw  sitting  upon 
a  tree^  on  the  side  of  a  great  wood.  I  believe 
it  was  the  first  gun  that  had  been  fired  there 
the  creation  of  the  worid.     I  had  no 
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sooner  fired  but  from  all  parts  of  the  wood  there 
arose  an  innumerable  number  of  fowls  of  many 
sorts,  making  a  confused  screaming  and  cr}'ing, 
every  one  according  to  his  usual  note,  but  not 
one  of  them  of  any  kind  that  I  knew.  As  for 
the  creature  I  killed,  I  took  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
hawk,  its  colour  and  beak  resembling  it  but  had 
no  talons  or  claws  more  than  common.  Its  flesh 
was  carrion  and  fit  for  nothing. 

Contented  with  this  discovery,  I  came  back  to 
my  raft,  and  fell  to  work  to  bring  my  cargo  on 
shore,  which  took  me  up  the  rest  of  that  day ; 
and  what  to  do  with  myself  at  night  I  knew  not, 
nor,  indeed,  where  to  rest ;  for  I  was  afraid  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  not  knowing  but  some  wild 
beast  might  devour  me ;  though,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  there  was  really  no  need  for  those  fears. 
However,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  barricadoed  my- 
self round  with  the  chests  and  boards  that  I  had 
brought  on  shore,  and  made  a  kind  of  hut  for 
that  night's  lodging.  As  for  food,  I  yet  saw  not 
which  way  to  supply  myself,  except  that  I  had 
seen  two  or  three  creatures  like  hares  run  out  of 
the  wood  where  I  shot  the  fowl. 

I  now  began  to  consider  that  I  might  yet  get 
a  great  many  tilings  out  of  the  ship  which  wouki 
be  useful  to  vae,  and  particularly  some  of  the  rig- 
ging and  sails,  and  such  other  things  as  might 
come  to  land ;  and  I  resolved  to  make  another 
voyage  on  board  the  vessel  if  possible.  And  as 
I  knew  that  the  first  storm  that  blew  must  ne- 
cessi^Iy  break  her  all  in  pieces,  I  resolved  to  set 
all  other  things  apart  until  I  got  everything  out 
of  the  ship  that  I  could.  Then  I  called  a  coun- 
cil, that  is  to  say  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I 
should  take  back  the  raft ;  but  this  appeared  im- 
practicable, so  I  resolved  to  go  as  before  when 
the  tide  was  down ;  and  I  cUd  so^  only  that  I 
stripped  before  I  went  from  my  hut,  having  no- 
thing on  but  a  cheqnerad  shirt,  a  pair  of  linen 
trousers,  and  a  pair  of  pumps  on  my  feet. 

Lffot  on  board  the  ship  as  before,  and  prepared 
a  second  raft ;  and,  having  had  experience  of  the 
first,  I  neither  made  this  so  unwieldy  nor  k>aded 
it  so  hard ;  but  yet  1  brought  away  several  things 
very  useful  tc  me,  a^  fint,  in  the  carpenter's 
stores,  1  found  two  or  three  bags  frUl  of  nails  and 
spikes,  a  great  screw-iack,  a  doaen  or  two  of 
hatchets,  and,  above  all,  that  most  useftil  thing, 
called  a  grind-stone.  All  these  I  secured,  toge- 
ther with  several  things  belonging  to  the  gunner, 
particularly  two  or  Uiree  iron  crows,  two  bar. 
rels  of  musket  bullets^  seven  mudtets,  and 
another  fowling-piece,  idth  some  small  quantity 
of  powder  more ;  a  large  bag-ftiU  of  small  shot, 
and  a  great  roll  of  sheet  UmuI  ;  but  this  last  was 
so  heavy,  I  could  not  hoist  it  up  to  get  it  over 
the  ship's  side.  Besides  these  thbigs,  I  took  all 
the  men's  clothes  that  I  could  find,  and  a  spare 
fore-top^sail,  a  hammock,  and  some  bedding ;  and 
with  this  I  loaded  my  second  raft,  and  brought 
them  all  safe  on  shore,  to  my  very  great  comfort 

I  was  under  some  apprelMmsioiis,  during  my 
absence  from  the  land,  that  at  least  my  provisions 
might  be  devoured  on  shore ;  but,  when  I  came 
back,  I  found  no  sign  of  any  visitor,  only  there  sat 
a  creature  like  a  wild  cat  upon  one  of  the  chests, 
whidi,  when  I  came  towards  it,  ran  away  a  little 
distance,  and  then  stood  still  She  sat  very  com- 
posed and  unconcerned,  and  looked  full  in  my 
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fiice,  at  if  she  had  a  mind  to  be  acquainted  with 
me.  I  presented  my  gun  at  her,  bat  ai  the  did 
not  understand  it,  she  was  perfectly  uneoncemed 
at  it,  nor  did  she  oflTer  to  stir  away ;  upon  which 
I  tossed  her  a  bit  of  biscuit,  though,  by  the  way, 
I  was  not  very  free  of  it,  for  my  store  was  not 
great ;  however,  I  spared  her  a  bit,  I  sav,  and  she 
went  to  it,  smelledof  it,  and  ate  it,  and  looked,  as 
pleased,  for  more ;  but  I  thanlied  her,  and  could 
spare  no  more  s  so  she  marched  off. 

Having  got  my  second  caifo  on  shore  (though 
I  was  fthi  to  open  the  barrels  of  powder,  and 
bring  them  by  parcels,  for  they  were  too  heavy, 
iieinff  large  casks),  I  went  to  work  to  make  me 
a  litue  tent  with  the  sail  and  some  poles,  which 
I  cut  for  that  purpose;  and  into  this  tent  I 
brought  everything  that  I  knew  would  spoil 
either  with  rain  or  sun ;  and  I  piled  all  the  empty 
chests  and  casks  up  in  a  circle  round  the  tent,  to 
fortUy  it  from  any  sudden  attempt  either  from 
man  or  beast,  when  I  had  done  this,  I  blocked 
up  the  door  of  the  tent  with  some  boards  within, 
and  an  empty  chest  set  up  on  end  without ;  and 
spreading  one  of  the  beds  upon  the  ground,  laying 
my  two  pistols  just  at  my  head*  and  my  gun  at 
length  by  me,  I  went  to  bed  for  the  first  time, 
and  slept  very  quietly  all  night,  for  1  was  very 
weary  and  heavy ;  for  the  night  before  I  had 
slept  little,  and  had  laboured  very  bard  all  day, 
as  well  to  fetch  all  those  things  from  the  ship,  as 
to  pet  them  oo  shore. 

I  had  the  biggeet  magarlne  of  all  kinds  now 
that  ever  was  laid  up,  I  believe,  fbr  one  man  i 
but  I  was  not  satisfied  still ;  for,  while  the  ship 
sat  upright  in  that  posture,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
get  everything  out  of  her  that  I  could ;  so  every 
day,  at  low  water,  I  went  on  boards  and  brought 
away  something  or  other;  but,  particularly,  the 
third  time  I  went,  I  brought  away  as  much  of  the 
rigging  as  I  could,  as  also  all  the  small  ropes  and 
rope  twice  I  oonld  get,  with  a  pieoe  of  spare  can- 
vass, which  was  to  mend  the  sails  upon  occasioD, 
and  the  barrel  of  wet  gunpowder.  In  a  word,  I 
brought  away  all  the  sails  first  and  last;  only 
that  I  was  fain  to  eut  them  in  pieces,  and  bring 
as  much  at  a  time  as  I  could ;  ibr  they  were  no 
more  useful  to  be  sails,  but  as  mere  canvass  only. 

But  that  which  comforted  me  still  more  was, 
that,  at  last  of  all*  after  I  had  asade  five  or  six 
such  voyages  as  these,  and  thought  I  bad  nothbg 
more  to  expect  fVom  the  ship  that  was  worth  my 
meddling  with;  I  say,  after  all  this,  I  firaod  a 
great  hogshead  of  bread,  and  three  large  runlets  of 
rum  or  spirits,  a  box  of  sugar,  and  a  murel  of  fine 
flour  s  this  was  surprising  to  me,  because  I  had 
given  over  expecting  any  more  provisions,  except 
what  was  spoiled  by  the  water.  I  soon  emptied 
the  hogshead  of  that  bread,  and  wrapped  it  up, 
parcel  by  parcel,  in  pieces  of  the  sails,  which  I 
cut  out ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  got  all  this  safe  on 
shore  also.  The  next  day  I  made  another  voy- 
age, and  now,  having  plundered  the  ship  of  what 
was  portable  and  fit  to  hand  oat,  I  b^aa  with 
the  cables,  and  cutting  the  great  cable  into 
pieces,  such  as  I  couM  move,  i  got  two  cables 
and  a  hawser  on  shore^  with  all  the  Inm-lroik  1 
could  get;  and,  having  eut  down  the  sprit-iail 
yard,  and  the  miten-yvd,  and  everythhig  I  could, 
to  make  a  large  raft,  I  loaded  It  with  all  those 
heavy  goods,  and  came  away;  b«t  my  good  look 


began  now  to  leave  me ;  for  this  raft  wu  lo 
unwieldy,  and  so  overladen,  that,  after  I  entered  ' 
in  the  little  cove  where  1  had  landed  the  reit  of  j 
my  goods,  not  being  able  to  guide  it  so  bandfly  I 
as  I  did  the  other,  it  overset,  and  threw  me  and 
all  my  cargo  into  the  water.   As  for  mpiAt,  It  < 
was  no  great  harm,  for  I  was  near  the  shore ;  but 
as  to  my  caigo,  it  was  great  part  of  it  loet,  espe-  ,' 
dally  the  iron,  which  I  expected  woold  have  ' 
been  of  great  use  to  me.  However,  when  the  tide 
was  out,  I  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  cable  ashore, 
and  some  of  the  iron,  though  with  infinite  labour, 
as  I  was  fain  to  dip  for  it  into  the  water,  a  work 
which  fetigued  me  very  much.     After  this  1  went 
every  day  on  board,  and  brought  away  what  I 
could  get. 

I  hid  been  now  thirteen  days  on  shorei  and 
had  been  eleven  times  on  board  the  ship,  io 
which  time  I  had  brought  away  all  that  one  pair 
of  hands  could  well  be  supposed  capable  to  bhnf ; 
though  1  believe  verily,  had  the  calm  weather 
held,  I  shottld  have  brought  away  the  whole 
ship  piece  by  piece ;  but  preparing  the  twelfth 
time  to  go  on  board,  I  found  the  wind  began  to 
rise ;  however,  at  low  water,  I  went  on  board ; 
and,  though  I  thought  I  had  rummaged  the  cabin 
so  effbctually  as  that  netbidg  more  eoold  be 
found,  yet  1  diacovered  a  locker  with  drawen  is 
it,  in  one  of  which  I  found  two  or  three  raxors 
and  one  pair  of  laige  scisaars,  with  some  tea  or  a 
dozen  of  good  knives  and  forks ;  in  another  I 
found  about  thirty^six  pounds  value  in  mooej ; 
some  European  cohi,  some  Braxil,  tome  pieces  of 
eight,  some  gold,  and  some  silver, 

I  snailed  to  myself  at  the  sight  of  this  uioDey; 
**  O  drug  r  saM  I  aloud,  •*  what  art  thou  good  fbr? 
Thou  art  not  worth  to  m^  ne^  not  the  tafclog  off 
of  the  ground ;  one  of  these  knives  is  worth  ^  thii 
heap ;  I  have  no  manned  of  use  fof  thee  \  e'en 
remain  where  thou  art,  and  go  to  the  bottom,  as 
a  creature  whose  life  is  not  worth  saving.  **  How- 
ever, upon  second  thoughts,  I  took  it  away«  sod 
wrapping  all  this  hi  a  piece  of  canvass,  I  began  to 
think  of  making  another  raft ;   but,  while  I  was 
preparing  this,  I  found  the  sky  overcAst,  and  the 
wind  began  to  rise,  and  hi  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
it  blew  a  fresh  gale  fhna  the  shore.     It  preaentir 
occurred  to  me  that  it  wis  in  vmiu  to  pretend  to 
make  a  raft  with  the  wind  elT  Miore;  and  that  It 
was  my  business  to  be  gone  before  the  tide  of  flood 
began,  otherwise  I  might  not  be  abl^  to  r^aeh  the 
shore  at  all     Accordingly  I  let  myself  down  in'.o 
the  water,  and  swam  across  the  chanoel  which 
lay  between  the  ship  and  the  eande,  and  even  that 
with  diActtlty  enough,  partly  With  the  weight  of 
the  Ihtaigs  I  bad  about  me,  and  partly  the  rough- 
ness  of  the  water ;  for  the  wind  rose  very  hatttW, 
and  before  It  was  quite  high  water,  it  blew  a  storm. 

But  I  was  gotten  home  to  my  Ktito  tetti,  where 
I  lay  with  all  my  wealth  about  me  verv  iHeeure. 
It  blew  very  hard  all  that  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  looked  out,  behold  no  Itaofe  abip  wa* 
to  be  seen ;  I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  recovered 
mvself  with  this  satisfSu^tory  reflection,  vit.  That 
I  had  lost  no  time»  nor  abated  no  diligence  to  ret 
every  thing  out  of  her  that  eould  be  uaefut  to  me, 
and  that  hideed  there  was  little  left  In  bet-  that  I 
was  able  to  bring  away,  if  I  had  had  more  time. 

I  now  gave  over  any  more  thoogfata  of  the  ship, 
or  of  any  thing  ont  of  her,  exe^  what  m^ht 
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MfBtB thOTS  from  ber wreck,  as  indeed  divers 
piaofs  ef  her  afterwards  did;  but  those  things 
vwv  of  SBoafl  use  to  me. 

My  tboaghts  were  now  wholly  employed  about 
Mcuring  myself  against  either  savages,  if  any 
fhoold  appear,  or  wild  beasts,  if  any  were  in  the 
oltad  i  and  I  bad  many  thoughts  of  the  method 
how  to  do  this,  and  what  kind  of  dwelliog  to 
sake;  whether  I  should  make  me  a  cave  in  the 
cirth,  or  a  tent  upon  the  earth :  and,  in  short,  I 
mdved  apon  both,  the  manner  and  description 
of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an 
seeoaotoL 

I  loon  lound  the  place  I  was  in  was  not  for  my 
nttlement,  partioularly  because  it  was  upon  a  low 
noorish  ground  near  the  sea,  and  I  believed 
vottid  not  be  whcriesome,  and  more  particularly 
beesQse  there  was  no  Iresh  water  near  it,  so  I 
RwUed  to  And  a  more  healthy  and  more  con- 
Teoieot  spot  of  ground 

I  ooBsnIted  several  things  in  my  situation  which 
I  fiwod  wouU  be  proper  for  me :  ist.  Health,  and 
frnh  water,  I  just  now  mentioned.  2dly,  Shelter 
from  the  faieat  of  the  sun.  Sdly,  Security  from 
ravnoos  creatures,  whether  man  or  beast.  4thly, 
A  view  to  the  sea,  that  if  Ood  sent  any  ship  in 
ligbt,  I  might  not  lose  any  advantage  for  my 
deiiTeranee,  of  which  I  was  not  willing  to  banish 
aO  my  eapeetation  yet. 

la  learch  of  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found  a 
litde  i^n  <m  the  side  of  a  ridng  hOI,  whose  front 
towsids  this  tittle  plain  was  steep  as  a  house-side, 
w  that  nothing  could  come  down  upon  me  from 
tke  top ;  on  the  side  of  this  rock  there  was  a 
heSowplaee  worn  a  little  way  in  like  the  entrance 
or  door  of  a  cave,  but  there  was  not  really  any 
«aie  or  w^  into  the  rock  at  all. 

On  the  flat  of  the  green,  just  before  this  hollow 
^ttttt  I  resolved  to  pitch  my  tent  t  this  plain  was 
sot  above  an  hundred  vards  broad,  and  about 
twice  as  long,  and  lay  like  a  green  before  my 
Ant,  and  at  the  end  of  it  descended  irregularly 
every  way  down  Into  the  low  grounds  by  the  sea- 
tide,  h  was  on  the  N.N.  W.  side  of  the  hill,  so 
that  I  was  shdtcred  from  the  heat  every  day,  till 
it  caaie  to  a  W.  and  by  8.  sun,  or  thereabouts, 
which  in  those  countries  is  near  the  setting. 

Before  I  set  up  my  tent,  I  drew  a  half  circle 
More  the  hoHow  place,  which  took  In  about  ten 
yards  hi  ita  aeml-diameter  from  the  rock,  and 
tweatv  Tards  in  Its  diameter,  from  ita,  beginning 
udendilBg. 

fai  this  half  circle  t  pitched  tv^  rows  of  strong 
stakes,  driving  them  into  the  pound  till  they 
ttood  very  frm,  like  pilea,  the  biggest  end  beinff 
oat  oTlhe  ground  about  Ave  foot  and  a  half,  and 
■harpened  on  the  top;  the  two  rows  did  not^ 
Ksad  above  six  inches  from  one  another. 

Then  1  took  the  pieces  of  cable  which  I  had 
eat  in  the  ahip,  and  laid  them  in  rows  one  upon 
aaother,  within  the  drcle  between  these  two  rows 
of  stakes,  up  to  the  top,  plaetng  other  stakes  in 
ths  inside^  lesaiug  agahiat  them,  about  two  foot 
sad  a  bsir  Ugh,  like  a  spur  to  a  post,  and  this 
fcaoe  was  so  strong  that  neither  man  or  beast 
esoU  nt  into  it,  or  over  it :  this  cost  me  a  great 
desi  01  tfane  and  labour,  especially  to  cut  the  piles 
la  ths  woods,  bring  them  to  the  place,  and  orive 
IhcBiinle  the  earth. 

The  cntnaoe  into  tUi  place  I  made  to  be  not 


by  a  door,  but  by  a  short  ladder,  to  go  over  the 
top,  which  ladder,  when  I  was  in,  I  lifted  over 
after  me,  and  so  I  was  completely  fenced  in,  and 
fortified,  as  I  thought,  from  all' the  world,  and 
consequently  slept  secure  in  the  night,  which 
otherwise  I  could  not  have  done,  though,  as  It 
appeared  afterward,  there  was  no  need  of  all  this 
caution  from  the  enemies  that  I  apprehended 
danger  from. 

Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite  labour, 
I  carried  all  my  riches,  all  my  provisions,  ammu- 
nition and  stores,  of  which  you  have*the  account 
above,  and  I  made  me  a  large  tent,  which,  to  pre- 
serve me  from  the  rains,  tlmt  in  one  part  of  the 
year  are  very  violent  there,  1  made  oouble,  vis., 
one  smaller  tent  within,  and  one  larger  tent  above 
it,  and*  covered  the  uppermost  with  a  large  tar- 
paulin which  1  had  saved  among  the  sails. 

And  now  I  lay  no  more  for  a  whOe  in  the  bed 
which  I  had  brought  on  shore,  but  in  a  hammock, 
which  was  indeed  a  very  good  one,  and  belonged 
to  the  mate  of  the  diip. 

Into  this  tent  I  brought  all  my  provisions,  and 
every  thing  that  would  spoil  by  the  wet;  and 
having  thus  enclosed  all  my  goods,  I  made  up  the 
entrance,  which  till  now  I  had  left  open,  and  so 
passed  and  re-passed,  as  I  said,  by  a  short  ladder. 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  work  my 
way  into  the  rock,  and  bringing  all  the  earth  and 
stones  that  I  dug  down,  out  through  my  tent,  1 
laid  them  up  within  my  fence  in  the  nature  of  a 
terrace,  that  so  it  raised  the  ground  within  about 
a  foot  and  a  half;  and  thus  I  made  me  a  cave 
just  behind  my  tent,  which  served  me  like  a  cellar 
to  my  house. 

It  cost  me  much  labour,  and  many  days,  befor* 
all  these  things  were  brought  to  perfection,  and 
therefore  I  must  go  back  to  some  other  things 
which  took  op  some  of  my  thoughts.  At  the 
same  time  it  happened,  after  I  had  laid  my 
scheme  for  the  setting  up  my  tent,  and  making 
the  cave,  that  a  storm  of  rain  falling  from  a  thick 
dark  cloud,  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  happened, 
and  after  that  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is 
naturally  the  effect  of  it;  I  was  not  so  much 
surprised  with  the  liffhtnlng  as  I  was  with  a 
thought  which  darted  uito  my  mind  as  swift  as 
the  lightning  itself;  O  my  powder!  my  very 
heart  sunk  within  me  when  I  thought  that  at 
one  blast  all  my  powder  might  be  destroyed,  on 
which  not  my  deience  only,  but  the  providing  me 
food,  as  1  thought,  entirely  depended.  I  was 
nothing  near  so  anxious  about  my  own  danger ; 
though,  had  the  powder  took  fire,  I  had  never 
known  who  had  hurt  me. 

Such  impressiott  did  this  make  upon  me,  that 
after  the  storm  was  over,  I  laid  aside  all  my 
works,  my  building,  and  fortifying,  and  applied 
myself  to  make  hags  and  boxes  to  separate  the 
powder,  and  to  keep  it  a  little  and  a  little  in  a 
parcel,  in  hope,  that  whatever  might  come,  it 
might  not  all  take  fire  at  once,  and  to  keep  it  so 
apart,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  maae  one 
part  fire  another.  I  finisheld  this  work  in  about 
a  fortnight,  and  I  think  my  powder,  which  In  all 
was  about  240  pounds  weight,  was  divided  in  not 
less  than  a  hundred  iNuieels.  As  to  the  barrd  that 
had  been  wet,  I  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
fh>m  that,  so  I  placed  it  in  my  new  cave,  whii^ 
in  my  fancy  I  called  my  kttehen ;  and  the  rest  1 
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hid  up  and  down  in  holei  among  the  rocks,  to 
that  no  wet  might  come  to  it,  marking  very  care- 
fully where  I  laid  it 

in  the  interval  of  time  while  this  was  doing,  I 
went  out  once  at  least  every  day  with  my  gun,  as 
well  to  divert  myself  as  to  see  if  I  could  kill  any 
thing  fit  for  food*  and  as  near  as  I  could  to 
acquaint  myself  with  what  the  island  produced. 
The  first  time  I  went  out  I  presently  discovered 
that  there  were  goats  in  the  island,  which  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me ;  but  then  it  was  attend- 
ed with  this  misfortnne  to  me,  vii.,  that  they 
were  so  shy,  so  subtle,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that 
it  was  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to 
come  at  them :  but  1  was  not  discouraged  at  this, 
not  doubting  but  I  might  now  and  then  sfioot 
one,  as  it  soon  happeuMl,  for  after  I  had  found 
their  haunts  a  little,  I  laid  wait  in  this  manner 
for  them :  I  observed,  if  they  saw  me  in  the  val- 
leys, though  they  were  upon  the  rocks,  they 
would  run  away  as  in  a  terrible  fright ;  but  if  they 
were  feeding  in  the  valleys,  and  Iwas  upon  the 
rocks»  they  took  no  notice  of  me ;  from  whence  I 
concluded  that,  by  the  position  of  their  optics, 
their  sight  was  so  directed  downward,  that  they 
did  not  readily  see  objects  that  were  above  them  ; 
so  afterward  1  took  tUs  method  t  I  always  climbed 
the  rocks  first,  to  get  above  them,  and  then  had 
frequently  a  fiur  mark.  The  first  shot  I  made 
among  these  creaftires  I  killed  a  she-goat,  which 
bad  a  little  kid  by  her,  which  she  gave  suck  to, 
which  grieved  me  heartily ;  but  when  the  old  one 
fell,  the  kid  stood  stock  still  by  her  till  I  came 
and  took  her  up,  and  not  only  so,  but  when  I 
carried  the  old  one  with  me  upon  my  shoulders, 
the  kid  followed  me  quite  to  my  enclosure,  upon 
which  1  laid  down  the  dam,  and  took  the  kid  in 
my  arms,  and  carried  it  over  my  pale,  in  hopes  to 
have  bred  it  up  tame,  but  it  would  not  eat,  so  I 
was  forced  to  kill  it  and  eat  it  myself;  these  two 
supplied  me  with  flesh  a  great  while,  for  I  eat 
sparingly,  and  saved  my  provisions  (my  bread 
especially)  as  much  as  possibly  1  could. 

Having  now  fixed  my  habiution,  I  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  place  to  make  a 
fire  in,  and  fuel  to  bum ;  and  what  I  did  for  that, 
as  also  how  I  enlarged  my  cave,  and  what  coo- 
venienqes  I  made,  I  shall  give  a  fUll  account  of  in 
iu  place ;  but  1  must  first  five  some  little  account 
of  myself,  and  of  my  thoughts  about  living,  which 
it  may  well  be  supposed  were  not  a  few. 

I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  my  condition ;  for 
as  I  was  not  cast  away  upon  that  island  without 
being  driven,  as  is  said,  by  a  violent  storm  quite 
out  of  the  course  of  our  bitended  voyage,  and  a 
gi«at  way,  vii.  some  hundreds  of  leagues,  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade  of  mankind,  I 
had  great  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  determination 
of  heaven  that  in  this  desokte  place  and  In  thto 
desolate  manner  I  should  end  my  life.  The  tears 
would  nm  plentifully  down  my  face  when  I  made 
these  reflections,  and  sometimes  I  would  expos- 
tulate with  myself  why  Providence  should  thus 
completely  ruin  his  creatures,  and  render  them  so 
absolutely  miserable,  so  without  help  abandoned, 
so  entirely  deprMsed,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
rational  to  be  thankful  for  such  a  life. 

But  something  always  returned  swift  upon  me 
to  check  these  thoughts,  and  to  reprove  me ;  and 
particulariy  one  day,  walking  with  my  gun  in  my 


hand  by  the  sea^side,  I  was  very  pensive  upon  thB 
subject  of  my  present  condition,  when  tcssoq  u 
it  were  expostulating  with  me  to*ther  way,  thus: 
Well,  you  are  in  a  desolate  condition,  *tis  tnie ; 
but  pray  remember,  where  are  the  rest  of  you? 
Did  not  you  come  eleven  of  you  into  the  boat? 
Where  are  the  ten?  Why  were  they  not  saved, 
and  yon  lost  ?  Why  were  you  singled  out  ?  Ii  it 
better  to  be  here  or  there?  and  then  I  pointed  to 
the  sea.  AH  evils  are  to  be  considered  whh  the 
good  that  is  hi  them,  and  with  what  norN 
attended  them. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  agafai,  bow  well  I  wai 
furnished  for  my  subsistence,  and  what  would 
have  been  my  case  if  it  had  not  happened,  whidi 
was  an  hundred  thousand  to  one,  that  the  ihip 
floated  from  the  place  where  she  first  struck,  sod 
was  driven  so  near  the  shore  that  I  had  time  to 
get  all  these  thhigs  out  of  her:  what  wouU  have 
been  my  case  If  I  had  been  to  have  lived  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  at  first  came  on  shore,  with- 
out  necessaries  of  life,  or  necessaries  to  supply 
and  procure  them  ?  particularly,  said  I  alood 
(though  to  myself),  what  should  I  havedooe 
without  a  gun,  without  ammunition,  without  say 
tools  to  make  anything,  or  to  work  with ;  with- 
out clothes,  bedding,  a  tent,  or  any  manner  of 
covering?  And  that  now  I  had  all  these  to  a  lofB^ 
dent  quantity,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  provide 
myself  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  live  witliout  my 
gun  when  my  ammunition  was  spent ;  so  that  1 
had  a  tolerable  view  of  subsisting,  without  soy 
want,  as  long  as  I  lived ;  for  I  considered  from 
the  begiitning  bow  I  should  provide  for  the  soei- 
dents  that  might  happen,  and  for  the  time  that 
was  to  come,  e?en  not  only  after  my  anununitioa 
should  be  spent,  but  even  after  my  health  or 
strength  should  decay. 

I  confess  1  had  not  entertained  any  notion  of 
my  ammunition  being  destroyed  at  one  blsit,  I 
mean  my  powder  bdng  blown  up  by  lightniof, 
and  this  made  the  thoijfbts  of  it  so  suiprisiDg  to 
me  when  it  lightened  and  thundered,  ss  1  ob- 
served just  now. 

And  now,  being  about  to  enter  Into  a  melan- 
choly relation  of  a  scene  of  sflent  life,  such  per- 
haps  as  was  never  heard  of  in  the  world  before, 
I  shall  take  it  from  its  beginnfaig,  and  oontinae 
it  in  Its  order.  It  was,  by  my  account,  the  SOth 
of  September,  when,  in  the  manner  as  aboveuid, 
1  first  set  fbot  upon  this  horrid  island,  when  the 
sun  being,  to  us,  hi  its  autumnal  eoufaiox,wu 
almoft  just  over  my  head,  for  I  reckoned  my- 
self by  observation,  to  be  in  the  Utitnde  of  9 
degrees  82  minutes  north  of  the  line. 

After  I  had  been  there  dbout  ten  or  twelve 
days,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  shooU  loie 
my  reckoning  of  time  for  want  of  books,  snd  pen 
and  ink,  and  should  even  forget  the  sabbath  days 
from  the  working  days ;  but  to  prevent  thii,  1 
cut  It  with  my  knife  upon  a  large  post  in  cspital 
letters,  and  nwklng  it  into  a  great  cross,  I  let  it 
up  on  the  shore  where  I  first  landed,  vis.  I  cane 
on  Aon  here  on  the  80th  of  September,  I6M. 
Upon  the  sides  of  this  square  post  I  cut  eveir 
day  a  notch  with  my  knife,  and  every  seventh 
notch  wu  as  kmg  again  as  the  mt,  and  every 
first  day  of  the  month  as  hwg  agnfai  as  that  long 
one ;  sind  thus  I  kept  my  calendar,  or  weekly, 
monthly,  and  yeariy  reckoning  of  tioM. 


h  the  next  place  we  are  to  obaenre,  that  ammig 

the  aiaj  thingi  which  I  broaght  out  of  the  ship 

Id  theMferal  voyagei,  which,  at  above  mentioned, 

'  I  Mde  lo  it,  I  got  several  things  of  less  value, 

bat  Dot  at  all  less  useful  to  me,  which  I  omitted 

KUiag  down  before;  as,  in  particular,  pens,  ink, 

lad  paper,  several  parcels  in  the  captain's,  mate*s, 

gaBoer^  and  carpenter's  keeping,  three  or  four 

eoapsnes*  some  mathematical  instruments,  dials, 

miipeitl>ei>  charts,  and  books  of  navigation,  all 

whidi  I  baddled  together,  whether  I  vSght  want 

tlMn  or  do;  also  I  found  three  very  good  bibles 

abieh  caow  to  me  in  my  eargo  from  England, 

ad  which  I  had  packed  up  among  my  things ; 

Moe  Psrtiiguese  books  also,  and  among  them  two 

« three  popihh  prayer-books,  and  several  other 

booki,  all  which  I  carefully  secured.  And  I  must 

sot  fidget  that  we  had  in  the  ship  a  dog  and  two 

oil,  of  whose  eminent  history  I  may  have  occa- 

Boo  to  tay  something  in  its  place;  for  1  carried 

both  the  cats  with  me ;  and  as  for  the  dog,  he 

JBBipsd  out  of  the  ship  of  himseU^  and  swam  on 

ibore  to  me  the  day  alter  I  went  on  shore  with 

■y  ftnt  caigo,  and  was  a  trusty  servant  to  me 

■say  years ;  I  wanted  nothing  that  he  could  fetch 

M,  Bor  any  company  that  he  could  make  up  to 

me ;  I  only  wanted  to  have  him  talk  to  me,  but 

that  be  omild  not  do.     As  I  observed  before,  1 

faaad  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  1  husbanded  them 

la  the  Btnuwt ;  and  I  sh^I  show  that,  while  my 

nk  hated,  I  kept  things  very  exact ;  but  after 

thit  WIS  gone  I  could  not,  for  I  could  not  make 

tgy  ink  by  any  naeans  that  I  could  devise. 

Aad  tms  put  me  in  mind  that  I  wanted  many 
thiap^  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  amassed 
tafitber;  and  of  these,  this  of  ink  was  one,  as 
ihofpade,  picfc-aze,  and  shovel,  to  dig  or  remove 
the  earth ;  needles,  pins,  and  thread ;  as  for 
Imo,  I  soon  learned  to  want  that  without  much 
ifiealty. 

This  want  of  tools  made  every  work  I  did  go 
fla  heavily,  and  it  was  near  a  whole  year  before  I 
had  entire^  finiahed  my  little  pale  or  surrounded 
habitation ;  the  pflea  or  stakes,  which  were  as 
heavy  as  I  oonid  well  lift,  were  a  long  time  in 
csttiaf  and  preparing  in  the  wooda,  ana  more  by 
br  ia  bringing  home ;  so  that  I  spent  sometimes 
t*odays  hi  catting  and  bringing  home  one  of  those 
pQitB,  and  a  third  day  In  driving  it  into  the 
irooad ;  fior  which  purpoae  I  got  a  heavy  piece 
sf  wood  at  first,  but  at  last  bethought  myself  of 
sae  of  the  iron  crows,  which  however,  though  I 
bead  it,  yet  it  made  driving  those  posts  or  piles 
very  laborious  and  tedious  work. 

Bot  wliat  need  I  have  been  concerned  at  the 
tctionnieaa  of  anything  I  had  to  do,  seeing  I  had 
time  eooagh  to  do  it  in,  nor  had  I  any  other 
wploynient  if  that  had  been  over,  at  least  that 
1  ceold  foresee*  except  the  ranging  the  island  to 
Meh  for  food,  which  I  did  more  or  less  every  day. 

I  DOW  began  to  consider  seriously  my  condition 
sad  the  drcomatance  I  was  reduced  to,  and  I 
drew  np  the  state  of  my  affairs  in  writing,  not  so 
Bioch  to  leave  them  to  any  that  were  to  come 
lAer  me*  fbr  I  was  like  to  have  but  few  heirs,  as 
to  deliver  my  thoughts  from  daily  poring  upon 
them,  and  afflicting  my  mind ;  and  as  my  reason 
hegaa  now  to  master  my  despondency,  I  began 
to  tomhtl  myself  as  well  as  i  could,  and  to  set 
the  good  agaioat  the  evil,  that  I  might  have  some. 


thing  to  distinguish  my  case  from  worae ;  and  I 
stated  it  very  impartially,  like  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor, the  comforta  I  enjoyed  against  the  miseries 
I  suffbred,  thus  :— 


Sviz.. 

I  am  eaat  upon  »  honibla 
desdUits  ialand,  Told  of  all 
hopo  of  reoovaiy. 

1  am  iinglad  on*  and  ae- 
panted,  aa  it  were,  from  all 
tho  wozld,  to  be  miaerable. 


I  am  divided  ttom  man- 
kind,  a  aoUtaize,  one  ba* 
niiked  fttnn  human  sodetj. 

I  have  notdothiee  to  oover 


I  am  without  any  defence 
or  meana  to  reefat  any  vio- 
lenoe  of  man  or  beaat. 


I  havo  no  aool  to  apeak 
to,  or  relieve  me. 


Oooo. 

But  I  am  alive,  and  not 
drowned,  aa  all  my  ahip'a 
company  waa. 

But  I  am  tingled  out,  too, 
firom  all  the  ahip^a  crew  to 
be  aparad  from  death;  and 
he  that  miraculously  saved 
me  fVom  death,  can  deliver 
me  from  this  condition. 

But  I  am  not  starved  and 
perishing  on  a  barren  place, 
affording  no  sustenance. 

But  I  am  in  a  hot  climate, 
where  if  I  had  clothes  I 
oould  hardly  wear  them. 

But  I  am  cast  on  an  island, 
where  I  see  no  wild  beasts  to 
hurt  me,  as  I  saw  on  the 
coast  of  Africa:  and  what 
if  I  had  been  shipwrecked 
there? 

But  God  wonderftilly  sent 
the  ship  in  near  enough  to 
the  shore  that  I  have  gotten 
out  so  many  necessary  things 
as  will  either  supply  my 
wants,  or  enable  me  to  sup- 
ply myself  even  as  long  as  I 

Upon  the  whole,  here  was  an  undoubted  testi* 
mony  that  there  waa  scarce  any  condition  in  the 
world  so  miserable,  but  there  was  something  ne- 
gative  or  something  positive  to  be  thankful  for  in 
it ;  and  let  this  stand  aa  a  direction  from  the 
experience  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  conditions 
in  this  world,  ttiat  we  may  always  find  in  it  some- 
thing to  comfort  ourselves  from,  and  to  set  in  a 
description  of  good  and  evil  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  account. 

Having  now  brought  my  mind  a  little  to  relish 
my  condiition,  and  given  over  looking  out  to  sea, 
to  see  if  I  could  spy  a  ship;  I  say,  giving  over 
these  things,  1  began  to  apply  myself  to  accom- 
modate my  way  of  living,  and  to  make  things  aa 
easy  to  me  as  I  could. 

I  have  already  described  my  habitation,  which 
waa  a  tent  under  the  side  of  a  rock,  surrounded 
with  a  strong  pale  of  posts  and  cables,  but  I 
might  now  rather  call  it  a  wall,  for  I  raised  a 
kuid  of  wall  up  against  it  of  turfs,  about  two  foot 
thick  on  the  outside;  and  after  some  time,  I 
think  it  waa  a  year  and  half,  I  raised  rafters  from 
it,  leaning  to  the  rock,  and  thatched  or  covered 
it  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  such  thmgs  as  1 
could  get  to  keep  out  the  rain,  which  I  found  at 
some  times  of  the  year  very  violent. 

I  have  already  observed  how  I  brought  all  my 
goods  into  this  pale,  and  into  the  cave  which  I 
had  made  behind  me ;  but  I  must  observe,  too, 
that  at  first  this  waa  a  confused  heap  of  goods, 
which  as  they  lay  in  no  order,  so  they  took  up  all 
my  place.  I  had  no  room  to  turn  myself,  no  I 
set  myself  to  enlarge  my  cave  and  works  farther 
into  the  earth  i  for  it  was  a  loose  sandy  rock, 
which  yielded  easily  to  the  labour  I  bestowed  on 
it ;  and  so,  when  1  found  1  was  pretty  safe  as  to 
beasts  of  prey,  I  worked  sideways  to  the  right 
hand  into  the  rock ;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
right  again,  worked  quite  out,  and  made  me  a 
t  door  to  come  out  on  the  outside  of  my  pale  or 
i  fortification. 
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art. 
Jfe,  and  yet  is 
eanCriTiaet^  I 
bat  I  eaaM 


««  «» 


4  tames*  even  withont 
toobthanaD  adie 
wen  sever  made 
-•oi  with  isinfte  labour, 
a  Miard,  I  had  no  other 
4  »>s«.  set  it  oo  an  edi^e 
^  ^  t  lac  >M  either  lide  with  my 
,4^  H  t  'o  be  as  thin  ata  plank, 
id  wTth  my  adie.  It  If  true 
va<*i  -sake  bat  one  board  out 
AE»  1  bad  no  remedy  for  but 
,M.v  tmm  I  bad  for  the  prodigioai 
.M  ttooar  which  It  took  me  up 
..•A.  jr  baafd;  bnt  my  time  or 
<  ««irth»  and  to  it  wai  as  well  em- 


s« 


•  •*< 


. .     . .      MrtOtf  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  ai  I 

.  .c««*«.  a  toe  ftrst  plaoe,  and  tbli  I  did 

«    .  ^«v  .M«c«a  of  boards  that  I  brought 

«^;    Tv««  the  ship;  but  when  I  had 

.   ^.  ^tm*  boards  as  above,  I  made  large 

\    «    .M  brv^dth  of  a  foot  aod  a  half  one 

..,K»,  ^1  akmg  one  side  of  my  cave, 

«<i  loo^  nails,  and  iron-work,  and, 

..  w    i  separate  everything  at  large  in 

^^•^  ihat  I  might  come  easily  at  Uiem; 

.  ^.a  t>4e<^  into  the  wall  of  the  rock  to 

. .  ^utM  mmI  all  things  that  would  hang  up. 

«•.  '\^  my  cave  been  to  be  seen,  it  looked 

,suc«<U  magatitte  of  all  necessary  things; 

K«a  ^er>  thing  so  ready  at  my  hand,  that 

k  1,1^*1  pleasure  to  me  to  see  all  my  goods 

,  »  Myli»t,  and  especially  to  find  my  stock  of 

s«Mtf'*ve  so  Hieat- 

WM  *>w  »  WM  that  I  began  to  keep  a  journal 

....>  J4t>'s  employment,  for  indeed  at  first  I 

. .    m^  much  a  hurry,  and  not  only  hurry  as 

«kVm««  but  in  too  much  discomposure  of  mind, 

.,   iA%  tournal  would  have  been  full  of  many 

»4uit|(m   Kor  example,  I  must  have  said  thus  : 

v,^.  iiie  iWlh,  alter  I  got  to  shore,  and  had 

^«va  diowning,  instead  of  being  thankfol  to 

u   iM  my  deliverance,  having  first  vomited 

.   a  ibe  great  quantity  of  salt  water  which  was 

« .^  lulo  my  stomach,  and  recovering  mvself  a 

I .««  I  ran  about  the  shore,  wringing  my  bands, 

»*M  beallM  my  head  and  face,  exclaiming  at  my 

^^»v.  aM  crying  out  I  was  undone,  undone; 

^^  fnt,  I  was  forced  to  Ue  down  on 

epoie,  hot  durst  not  sleep  for 
and. 


Some  days  after 
board  the  shio»  and  fit  ail 
her,  vet  I  oould  not  forbes 
of  a  nttle  nioantaiB«  and 
hopes  of  seeiim  a  ship ; 
taoce  I  spied  a  saa ; 
hopes  of  it ;  and  thca* 
I  was  almost  blind.  Iok  it 
and  weep  like  a  efaihl»  aad  thns 
sery  by  my  folly. 

But  havfaw  gottca  ever  thtaa 
measure,  and  having  settlbd  mj 
and  habitation,  made  me  a  table  and  achsir,  and 
all  as  handsome  about  me  as  I  eanld,  I  began  to 
keep  my  journal,  of  which  I  shall  here  give  yos 
the  copy  (though  hi  H  wiD  he  taU  all  the«  pa^ 
ticulars  over  a^psinX  as  lo^g  as  is  lasted ;  for 
having  no  more  mk,  I  was  fcseed  to  lease  it  olil 


stuf 


THB    JOURNAL. 

September  80^  I89BL 

I.  rooa  miserable  Bobmsen  Onsoe^  being  Aa^ 
wrecked,  during  a  dreadful  storm,  in  the  offing, 
came  on  shore  on  this  disasal  uufoi  lunate  island, 
which  I  called  the  IsUmd  of  Despair,  all  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  company  being  drowned  fiad  myself 
almost  dead. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  spent  in  aillicting 
myself  at  the  dismal  drcumstanoes  I  waa  brought 
to,  vix.,  1  had  neither  food,  house,  clothes,  wea- 
pon, or  place  to  fly  to,  and  in  despair  of  any  re- 
lief saw  nothing  but  death  before  sse,  either  that 
I  should  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  murdered 
by  savages,  or  starved  to  death  for  want  of  food. 
At  the  approach  of  nigfat  I  slept  In  a  tree,  for 
fear  of  wild  creatures,  but  slept  soondly,  though 
it  rained  all  night 

October  1. — In  the  morning  I  saw  to  my  great 
surprise  the  ship  had  floated  with  the  high  tide, 
and  was  driven  on  ^re  again  much  nearer  the 
island,  which  as  it  was  some  comfort  oo  one  hand, 
for  seeing  her  sit  upright,  and  not  broken  to 
pieces,  I  hoped.  If  the  wind  abated,  I  might  get 
on  board,  and  get  some  food  and  neoessaries  out 
of  her  for  my  relief;  so,  oo  the  other  hand.  It  re- 
newed my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  comrades,  who 
1  imagined.  If  we  had  all  stayed  on  board,  might 
have  saved  the  ship,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
not  have  been  all  drowned,  as  they  were ;  and 
that,  had  the  men  been  saved,  we  might  perhaps 
have  built  us  a  boat  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ship, 
to  have  carried  us  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world.  I  spent  great  part  of  this  day  In  per- 
plexing myself  on  these  things;  but  at  length, 
seeing  the  ship  almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the  sand 
as  near  as  I  could,  and  then  swam  on  board ; 
this  dav  also  it  continued  raining,  though  with 
no  wind  at  all. 

From  the  1st  of  October  to  the  dUh.  All 
these  davs  entirely  spent  in  many  several  voyages 
to  get  all  I  could  out  of  the  ship,  which  I  brought 
on  shore,  every  tide  of  flood,  upon  rafts.  Much 
rain  also  in  these  days,  though  with  some  inter- 
vals of  fair  weather;  but,  it  seems,  this  was  the 
rainy  season. 

Oct  20. — I  overset  my  raft,  and  all  the  goods 
I  had  got  up  upon  it ;  but  being  in  shoal  water, 
and  the  things  being  chiefly  heavy,  I  recovered 
many  of  them  when  uie  tide  was  out 
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Oct  as. -It  raiiie4  all  t^ht  aad  all  day,  with 
■one  put9  of  windy  diiring  which  tiiae  the  ship 
broke  ia  pieoet,  the  wind  blowing  a  little  harder 
thao  before,  and  waa  no  more  to  be  seepy  except 
the  irrcc^  oi  her,  and  that  only  at  low  water.  I 
tpeat  tbii  day  in  oovering  and  iaci»ring  the  gooda 
«hidi  I  bad  saved,  that  rain  might  not  spoil 
thsau 

Oct.96L*X  walkad  about  the  shore  almost  4II 
da/.to  6nd  oat  a  place  to  fix  my  habitation, 
gnaUy  coneemed  to  secure  vvself  from  any  at- 
tack in  the  night  either  from  wild  beasts  or  men. 
Towards  n%bt  I  fixed  upon  a  proper  plaee  under 
I  rock,  and  marked  out  a  sepiictrole  for  my  en- 
offlpmebt,  which  I  resolved  to  strengthen  with 
a  work,  wall,  or  fortification  made  of  double  piles, 
lised  within  with  cable,  and  without  with  turf. 

Fh>iD  theaetb  to  the  aoth  I  worked  very  hard 
is  ctrrybig  all  my  gooda  to  my  new  habitation, 
tboogh  some  part  of  the  time  it  rained  exceed- 
Ufiud. 

The  dlst  hi  the  morning  I  went  out  into  the 
idaod  with  my  gun.  to  seek  for  some  food,  and 
(fiscoTer  the  oonatry;  when  I  killed  a  she-goat, 
aod  her  kid  followed  me  home,  which  I  after- 
varda  killed  also,  becaose  it  would  not  feed. 

November  I.^I  set  i^>  my  tent  under  a  rock, 
isd  lay  there  for  the  first  night,  making  it  as 
laige  as  I  could  with  stakes  driven  in  to  swing 
B/  hammock  upon. 

Not.  2, — I  set  up  all  ray  ohekts  and  boards, 
asd  the  pieces  of  timber  which  made  my  rafts, 
and  with  them  formed  a  fence  round  me,  a  little 
within  the  place  i  had  marked  out  for  my  for- 
tification. 

Not.  &— I  went  out  with  my  gun,  and  killed 
two  fowls  like  ducks,  which  were  very  good  food. 
Is  the  aftoQoon  went  to  work  to  make  me  a 
taUe. 

Not.  i.— TUs  morning  I  began  to  order  my 
timei  cl  work,  of  going  out  with  my  gun,  time  of 
deep,  sad  time  of  diversion,  viz.,  every  morning 
I  walked  out  with  my  gun  for  two  or  three  hours, 
ii  it  did  not  rain,  then  employed  myself  to  work 
till  about  eleven  o*clock,  then  eat  what  I  had  to 
liH  00,  and  from  twelve  to  two  I  lay  down  to 
ileep,  the  weather  being  excessive  hot,  and  then 
ia  the  e>-ening  to  work  again :  the  working  part 
of  this  day  and  of  the  next  were  wholly  employed 
io  making  my  table,  for  I  was  yet  but  a  very 
<orry  workmao,  though  time  and  necessity  made 
no  a  complete  natural  mediaoic  soon  after,  as  I 
believe  it  would  do  any  one  else. 

Nov.  5.— This  day  went  abroad  with  my  gun 
and  my  dog,  and  kOIed  a  wild  cat,  her  skin  pretty 
•oft,  bat  her  fleah  good  for  nothing :  every  crea- 
ture I  killed  I  took  off  the  skins  and  preserved 
theoL  Coming  back  by  the  sea-shore  I  saw 
many  aorts  of  sea-fowli^  which  I  did  not  under- 
itafld;  but  was  surprised  and  almost  frighted 
v.th  two  or  three  seids,  which,  while  I  was  gazing 
at,  not  well  knowing  what  they  were,  got  into  the 
lea,  and  escaped  me  for  that  time. 

Nov.  fi. — After  my  morning  walk  I  went  to 
«ork  with  my  table  again,  and  finished  it,  though 
not  to  my  lihlog ;  nor  waa  it  long  before  I  learoed 
tOflttodiL 

Nov.  7. — ^Now  it  began  io  be  settled  fiair  wea- 
ther. The  7tb,  8th,  9th,  10th,  aod  part  of  the 
lab  (for  the  1 1th  was  Sunday),  I  took  wholly  up 


to  make  me  a  chair,  and  with  mn^  ado  brought 
it  to  a  tolerable  shape,  but  never  to  please  me ; 
and  even  in  the  makipg  I  pulled  it  in  pieces 
several  times*  Note.— I  soon  neglected  mv  keep- 
ing Sundays,  for  omitting  my  mark  for  them  op 
my  post,  1  fiHgot  wh|ch  wm  which. 

Nov.  IS This  day  it  rained,  which  refirasbed 

me  exceedingly,  and  cooled  the  eiirth,  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  frighted  me  dreadfully  for  fear  of  my  pow- 
der :  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate my  stock  of  powder  into  as  many  little  patv 
cols  as  possible,  that  it  might  not  be  in  danger. 

Nov.  14, 16. 16.— These  three  dayi  I  spent  in 
making  little  square  chests  or  boxes,  which  might 
hold  dbout  a  pound,  or  two  pound  at  moat,  of 
powder ;  aod  so  putting  the  powder  in,  I  stowed 
It  in  places  as  secure  and  remote  from  one  an* 
other  as  possible.  On  one  of  ^ese  three  days  I 
killed  a  laiga  bird  that  waa  good  to  cat,  but  I 
knew  not  what  to  call  it 

Nov.  17.— This  day  I  began  to  dig  bdtiad  my 
tent  into  the  rock,  to  make  room  fear  my  farther 
(Bonveniency.  Note.— -Three  thiogs  I  wanted  ex- 
ceedingly for  this  work,  via.  a  pidi-axe,  a  shovel, 
and  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket,  so  I  desisted  from 
my  work,  and  began  to  consider  bow  to  supply 
that  want,  aod  ma|ie  me  some  tools:  aa  for  a 
pick-axe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron  crows,  which 
were  proper  enough,  though  heavy ;  but  the  next 
thing  was  a  shovel  or  spade ;  tills  was  so  abso- 
lutdy  necessary,  that  indeed  I  could  do  nothing 
effectually  without  it ;  but  what  kind  of  one  to 
make  I  knew  not 

Nov.  la— The  next  day  in  searching  the  woods 
I  foupd  a  tree  of  that  wood,  or  like  it  which  in 
the  Braxils  they  call  the  Iron  Tree,  for  its  ex- 
ceeding hardness ;  of  this,  with  great  labour  and 
almost  spoiling  my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece,  and  brought 
it  home  too  with  difficulty  enough,  for  it  waa  ex- 
ceeding heavjr. 

The  excessive  hardness  of  the  wood,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  way,  made  me  a  long  while  upon 
this  machine;  for  I  worked  it  effectaally  bylitUe 
and  little  into  the  form  of  a  shovel  or  spade,  the 
handle  exactly  shaped  like  ours  In  £ngland,«nly 
that  the  broad  part  having  no  iron  shod  upon  it 
at  bottom,  it  would  not  last  me  so  long ;  how- 
ever it  served  well  enough  for  the  uses  which  I 
had  occasion  to  put  it  to ;  but  never  was  a  sho- 
vel, I  believe,  made  after  that  feshion,  or  so  long 
a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient  for  I  wanted  a  basket  or  a 
wheelbsiTOw ;  a  basket  I  could  not  make  by  any 
means,  having  no  such  things  as  twigs  that  would 
bend  to  make  wicker  ware,  at  least  none  yet 
found  out ;  and  as  to  a  wheelbarrow,  I  fended  I 
could  make  all  but  the  wheel,  but  that  I  had  no 
notion  of,  neither  did  I  know  how  to  go  about  it ; 
besides,  1  had  no  possible  way  to  make  the  iron 
gudgeons  for  the  spindle  or  axis  of  the  wheel  to 
run  in,  so  I  gave  it  over;  and  so  for  carrying, 
away  the  earth  which  I  dug  out  of  the  cave,  I 
made  me  a  thing  like  a  bod  whioh  the  labourers 
carr/  mortar  in,  when  they  serve  the  bricklayers. 

This  was  not  so  difficult  to  me  aa  the  making 
the  shovel ;  and  yet  this,  and  the  shovel,  and  the 
attempt  which  I  made  in  vain  to  make  a  whe^ 
barrow,  took  me  up  no  less  than  four  days,  I 
mean  always  excepting  my  morning  walk  with 


my  gUD,  whidi  I  leMom  biled ;  and  verj  leldom  | 
Ikfled  alio  brinflfing  borne  tomething  to  eat 

Nov.  28.— My  otber  work  having  now  stood 
■tiU,  became  of  my  making  theae  tools,  when  they 
were  finished  I  went  on,  aiod  woriung  every  day, 
as  my  strength  and  tfane  allowed,  I  spent  eighteen 
days  entirely  in  widening  and  deepening  my  cave, 
tiiat  it  might  hold  my  goods  commodiously. 

Note.— Daring  all  this  time  I  worked  to  make 
this  room  or  cave  spadons  enongh  to  accommo- 
date me  as  a  warehouse  or  magaiine,  a  kitchen,  a 
dining-room,  and  a  cellar ;  as  for  my  lodging,  I 
kept  to  the  tent,  except  that  sometimes  in  the  wet 
season  of  tlw  year  It  rained  so  hard  that  I  could 
not  keep  mvaeif  dry,  wliich  caosed  me  afterwards 
to  cover  all  my  plaoe  within  my  pale  with  tong 
poles  In  the  form  of  rafters,  leaning  against  the 
rock,  and  load  them  with  ftags  and  large  leaves  of 
trees  like  a  thatch. 

December  10.— I  began  now  to  think  my  cave 
or  vault  finished,  when  on  a  sadden  (it  seems  I 
had  made  it  too  large)  a  great  quantity  of  earth 
fell  down  from  the  top  and  one  side,  so  much  that 
in  short  it  frighted  me,  and  not  without  reason 
too ;  ibrif  I  hil  been  under  it  I  had  never  wanted 
a  gravedigger :  upon  this  disaster  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do  over  again ;  ibr  I  had  the 
loose  earth  to  carry  out,  and,  which  was  of  more 
importance,  I  had  the  celling  to  prop  up,  so  that 
I  might  be  sure  no  more  would  come  down. 

Dec.  11.— This  day  I  went  to  work  with  it 
accordingly,  and  got  two  shores  or  posts  pitched 
upright  to  the  top,  with  two  nieces  of  boards 
acroM  over  each  post ;  this  I  nnisbed  the  next 
day ;  and  setting  more  post  up  with  boards,  in 
about  a  week  more  I  had  the  roof  secured ;  and 
the  posts,  standing  in  rows,  served  me  Ibr  par* 
titlons  to  part  off  my  horses. 

Dec  17 FVom  this  day  to  the  twentieth  I 

placed  shelves,  and  knocked  up  nails  on  the  posts 
to  bang  everything  up  that  couki  be  hung  op, 
and  now  I  began  to  be  in  some  order  within 
doors. 

Dec.  20 — Now  I  carried  everything  into  the 
cave,  and  began  to  ftimish  my  house,  and  set  up 
some  pieces  of  boards,  like  a  dresser,  to  order  my 
victuals  upon,  but  boards  began  to  be  very  scarce 
with  me ;  also  I  made  me  another  table. 

Deo.  ii. — Much  rain  all  night  and  all  day ;  no 
stirring  out 

Deo.  26.— Rain  all  day. 

Dec.  26.— No  rain,  and  the  earth  much  cooler 
than  before,  and  pleasanter. 

Dec  27. — Killed  a  young  goat,  and  lamed 
another,  so  that  I  caught  it,  and  led  it  home  in  a 
string  {  when  I  had  it  home,  I  bound  and  spUn- 
tared  up  Its  leg.  which  was  broke  N.  &  I  took 
such  care  of  it  that  it  lived,  and  the  leg  grew 
wril  and  as  strong  as  ever ;  but  by  nursing  it  so 
tong  it  irrew  tame,  and  fed  upon  the  little  green 
at  my  door,  and  would  not  go  away :  this  was 
ibo  first  time  that  I  entertained  a  thought  of 
breeding  up  some  tame  creatures,  that  I  might 
have  food  when  my  powder  and  shot  was  all 
spent. 

Dee.  2B,  20.  80 Great  heats  and  no  breese ; 

sfi  that  there  wu  no  stfaring  abroad,  except  in 
llie  evening  for  food  t  this  time  I  spent  in  putting 
all  my  things  in  order  within  door*. 

Jen.  I.— Very  hot  stUU  but  I  went  abroad 


early  and  late  with  nnr  sun,  and  lay  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  This  evening,  goti^  fiuther 
into  the  valleys,  which  lay  towards  the  centre 
of  the  island,  I  found  there  was  plenty  of  goats, 
though  exceeding  shy  and  hard  to  come  at ;  how- 
ever, I  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  not  bring  my  dog 
to  hunt  them  down. 

Jan.  2. — Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  went 
out  with  my  dog,  and' set  him  upon  the  goats; 
but  I  waa  mistaken,  far  they  all  faced  about  upon 
the  dog ;  and  he  knew  his  danger  too  well,  for 
he  would  not  come  near  them* 

Jan.  S.— I  began  my  fence  or  wall;  whk:h, 
being  still  jealous  of  my  benig  attacked  by  some- 
body, I  resolved  to  make  very  thick  and  strong, 

N.B.  This  wall  being  described  before,  I  pur- 
posely  omit  what  was  said  In  the  Journal ;  it  is 
suiBdent  to  observe,  that  Iwas  no  less  time  than 
from  the  8rd  of  January  to  the  14th  of  April, 
workhig,  finishhig,  and  perfecting  this  wall, 
though  it  was  no  more  than  about  24  yards  la 
length,  being  a  half  circle  from  one  place  in  tlie 
rock  to  another  place  about  eight  yards  frtnn  it, 
the  door  of  the  cave  being  In  the  centre  be- 
hind it. 

AU  this  time  1  worked  very  hard,  the  rains 
hindering  me  many  days,  nay,  sometimes  weeks 
together ;  but  I  thought  I  should  never  l>e  per- 
fectly secure  until  this  wall  was  finished :  and  it 
is  scarce  credible  what  inexpressible  labour  every- 
thing was  done  with,  especially  the  bringing  piles 
out  of  the  woods,  and  driving  them  Into  the 
ground,  for  I  made  them  much  bigger  than  I 
need  to  have  done. 

When  this  wall  was  finished,  and  the  outside 
double  fenced  with  a  turf-wall  raised  up  close  to 
it,  I  persuaded  myself  that  if  any  people  were 
to  oome  on  shore  there,  they  would  not  per- 
ceive anything  like  a  habitation ;  and  it  was  very 
well  I  did  so,  as  may  be  observeid  hereafter  upon 
a  very  remarkable  occasion. 

During  this  time  I  made  my  rounds  in  the 
woods  for  game  every  day,  when  the  rain  admitted 
me,  and  made  frequent  discoveries  in  these  w^ks 
of  something  or  other  to  my  advantage ;  |»r- 
ticulariy  I  found  a  kind  of  wild  pigeons,  who 
built  not  as  wood  pigeons  in  a  tree,  but  rather 
as  house  pigeons,  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks ;  and 
taking  some  young  ones,  I  endeavoured  to  breed 
them  up  tame,  and  did  so ;  but  when  they  grew 
older  they  fiew  away,  which  perhaps  waa  at  first 
for  want  of  feeding  them,  for  I  had  nothing  to 
give  them ;  however,  I  frequently  ibund  their 
nests,  and  got  their  young  ones,  which  were  very 
good  meat. 

And  now,  in  the  managing  my  household  alEsirs, 
I  found  myself  wanting  in  many  things,  vriiich  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make, 
as  indeed  as  to  some  of  them  it  was ;  for  instance, 
1  could  never  make  a  cask  to  be  hooped ;  1  had 
a  small  runlet  or  two,  as  I  observed  before,  bat 
1  could  never  arrive  to  the  capacity  of  making 
one  by  them,  though  I  spent  many  weeks  about 
it ;  I  could  neither  put  in  the  heads,  or  joint  the 
staves  so  true  to  one  another  as  to  make  them 
hold  water,  so  1  save  that  also  over. 

In  the  next  [Aaoe,  I  was  at  a  great  kiss  far 
candle ;  so  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  waa  dark, 
which  was  generally  by  seven  o*clock,  1  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed :  I  remembered  the  lamp  of 
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MM*  wax  with  which  I  made  eaadlet  fa  my 
AMeaD  advcntiire,  bat  I  had  none  of  that  now ; 
'Jk  only  remedy  I  had  was,  that  wfaeo  I  had 
died  a  goat  I  aaved  the  tallow,  and  with  a  little 
dih  laade  of  clay,  which  I  baked  in  the  sun,  to 
which  I  added  a  widi  of  some  oaknm,  I  made 
■e  a  lamp;  and  this  gave  me  light,  though  not 
I  dear  steiidy  Kght  Uke  a  candle ;  in  the  middle 
of  ill  ny  labours  it  haopened,  that  rummaging 
■f  things,  I  found  a' little  bag,  which,  as  1  hinted 
brfbre,  iMd  been  filled  with  com  for  the  feeding  of 
pooltiy,  not  for  this  voyage,  but  before,  as  I  sup- 
HMe,  when  the  ship  came  flh»m  Lisbon;  what 
utle  remainder  of  com  had  been  in  the  bag 
wai  an  devoured  with  the  rats,  and  I  saw  nothing 
is  the  bag  but  fanska  and  dust ;  and  befaig  willfaig 
to  have  &e  bog  for  some  other  use,  I  think  it 
vai  to  put  powder  in,  when  I  dividedit  for  fear 
«f  the  Mining,  or  some  such  use,  I  shook  the 
hnki  of  com  out  of  It  on  one  side  of  my  forti- 
ieation  under  the  rock. 

k  was  a  little  before  the  great  rains,  just  now 
aationed,  that  I  threw  this  stuff  away,  taking 
80  Botiee  of  anything,  and  not  so  much  as  remem- 
bering that  1  had  thrown  anything  there ;  when 
Aoot  a  month  after,  or  thereabout,  I  saw  some 
few  italks  of  something  green  shooting  out  of 
the  ground,  which  I  fended  might  be  some  plant 
I  bad  not  aeeo,  but  I  was  surpnsed  and  perfectly 
astooiihed  when,  after  a  little  longer  time,  I  saw 
about  ten  or  twelve  ears  come  out,  which  were 
Miect  green  barley  of  the  .same  kind  as  our 
uropean,  nay,  as  our  English  barley. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment 
isd  eooftision  of  my  thoughts  on  this  occasion  ; 
1  hid  hitherto  acted  upon  no  religious  foundation 
It  aO ;  indeed  I  had  very  few  notions  of  religion 
k  mj  head,  or  had  entertained  any  sense  of  any 
tbiDg  that  had  befeUen  me,  otherwise  than  as  a 
cbaaee,  or  as  we  lightly  sav,  what  pleases  God ; 
vHhirat  so  much  as  inquiring  into  the  end  of 
Ptavidence  In  these  thfaigs,  or  his  order  in 
governing  events  hi  the  woild :  but  after  I  saw 
biriej  grow  there,  fai  a  climate  which  I  knew 
*■■  noc  proper  fir  com,  and  especially  that  I 
kaew  not  bow  it  came  there,  it  startled  me 
Mnngely,  and  I  began  to  suggest,  that  God  had 
nirictilously  caused  this  grain  to  grow  without 
lay  help  of  seed  sown,  and  that  it  was  so  directed 
pody  for  my  sustenance  on  that  wild  miserable 
pbee. 

This  touched  my  heart  a  little,  and  brought 
tears  oot  of  my  eyes,  and  1  began  to  bless  myself 
tbat  sodi  a  prodigy  of  nature  should  happen 
■poo  my  account ;  and  this  was  the  more  strange 
to  Bie  because  I  saw  near  it  still,  all  along  by  the 
ode  of  the  rock,  some  other  straggling  stalks, 
"kicfa  proved  to  be  stalks  of  rice,  and  which  I 
kaew  because  I  had  seen  it  grow  in  Africa  when 
I  WIS  ashore  there. 

I  not  ooly  thought  these  the  pure  prodac- 
tiOBs  of  ProvMence  for  my  support,  but  not 
foobtiog  but  that  there  was  more  in  the  place, 
Iweatall  over  that  part  of  the  island  where  I 
bad  been  before,  peepfog  in  every  comer  and 
uder  every  rock  to  see  for  mora  of  it»  but  I 
QBoldaot  bid  any;  at  last  it  occurred  to  my 
Iboaght  that  I  had  abook  a  bag  of  chfokens' 
■eit  out  fa  that  place,  and  then  the  wonder 
^pB  to  cease ;  and  I  must  confess  my  religious 


thankltafaess  to  God's  providence  began  to  abate 
too  upon  discovering  that  all  this  was  nothfag 
but  what  was  common ;  though  I  ought  to  have 
been  as  thankfol  for  so  strange  and  unforeseen 
a  providence  as  If  jt  had  been  miraculous ;  for  It 
was  really  the  work  of  Providence  as  to  me,  that 
should  order  or  appoint  10  or  19  grains  of  com 
to  romafa  unspoiled,  when  the  rats  had  destroyed 
all  the  rest,  as  if  it  had  been  dropt  from  heaven ; 
as  also  that  I  should  throw  it  out  in  that  par- 
ticular place,  whero,  it  being  in  the  shade  of 
a  high  rock,  it  sprang  up  immediately ;  whereas 
if  I  bad  thrown  it  anywnero  else  at  that  time, 
it  had  been  burnt  up  and  destroyed. 

I  careftilly  saved  the  ears  of  com,  you  may  be 
suro,  fa  their  season,  which  was  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  laying  up  every  com,  I  resolved  to  sow 
them  all  anin,  hopfag  fa  time  to  have  some 
quantity  snffldent  to  supply  me  with  bread ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  that  I  could  allow 
myself  the  least  gram  of  this  com  to  eat,  and 
even  then  but  sparingly,  as  I  shall  say  afterwards 
iu  its  order;  for  I  fast  all  that  I  sowed  the  first 
season,  by  not  observing  the  proper  time;  for  I 
sowed  it  Just  befora  the  dry  season,  so  that  ft 
never  came  up  at  all,  at  least  not  as  it  would 
have  done :  of  which  fa  its  place. 

Besides  this  barley,  thera  were,  as  above,  20 
or  80  stalks  of  rice,  which  I  preserved  with  the 
same  care,  and  whose  use  was  of  the  same  kfad 
or  to  the  same  purpose,  vii.  to  make  me  bread, 
or  rather  food ;  for  I  found  ways  to  cook  it  up 
without  baking,  though  I  did  that  also  after  some 
time.     But  to  return  to  ray  jouraaL 

I  worked  excessive  hard  these  three  or  four 
months  to  get  my  wall  done ;  and  the  14th  of 
April  I  dosmi  it  up^  contriving  to  go  into  it,  not 
by  a  door,  but  over  the  wall  by  a  ladder,  that 
there  might  be  no  sign  in  the  outside  of  my 
habit  atioo. 

April  16th.— -I  finished  the  ladder,  so  I  went 
up  with  the  ladder  to  the  top,  and  then  pulled 
it  up  after  me,  and  let  it  down  on  the  inside : 
this  was  a  complete  enclosure  to  me ;  for  withfa 
I  had  room  enough,  and  nothing  could  come  at 
me  from  without,  unless  it  could  first  mount  my 
wall. 

The  very  next  day  after  this  wall  was  finished, 
I  had  almost  had  all  my  labour  overthrown  at 
once,  and  myself  killed ;  the  case  was  thus :  as 
1  was  busy  in  the  inside  of  it,  behfad  my  tent. 
Just  in  the  entrance  into  my  cave,  I  was  terribly 
frighted  with  a  most  dreadful  surprising  thing 
fadeed ;  for  on  a  sudden  I  found  the  earth  come 
crambling  down  from  the  roof  of  my  cave,  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  hill,  over  my  head,  and  two 
of  the  posts  I  had  set  up  in  the  cave  crocked  in 
a  ftightftU  manner :  I  was  heartily  scared,  but 
thought  nothing  of  what  was  really  the  cause, 
only  thinking  that  the  top  of  my  cave  was  falling 
in,  as  some  of  it  had  done  before ;  and  for  fear  1 
should  be  buried  in  it,  I  ran  forward  to  my  ladder, 
and  not  thinking  myself  safe  there  neither,  I  got 
over  mv  wall  for  fear  of  the  pieces  of  the  hill 
which  1  expected  might  roll  down  upon  me.  I 
was  no  sooner  stept  down  upon  the  firm  ground, 
but  I  saw  it  was  a  terrible  earthquake,  for  the 
ground  I  stood  on  shook  three  times,  at  about 
eight  minutes'  distance,  with  three  such  shocks  as 
wonid  have  overturned  the  strongest  buildfag 
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^  i«ir  «r  baing  barfed  aliva,  but  lat 
M  iriuiali,  graatly  aait  doam  and  dit- 
nii  kiioviif  what  to  do:  all  this 
K>4  lito  bail  •ariotts  raligiout  thought, 
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.^«   «k «    aiai  «)wa  U  was  over,  that  vent 
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^«v«  s^/oMV,  4»  i(  it  would  rain;  soon  after  that 
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^.  Kui  OKAUi  three  hours,  and  then  began  to 

v«sa.v«  uiJ  lu  two  hours  more  it  was  starh  eabn, 

U  'Ua  «biW  1  sat  upon  the  graund,  very  much 
iwiiuMfU  '4m1  Jvjeeted,  when  on  a  sudden  it  came 
■a«v  a4>  ih^^ughtai  that  these  winds  and  rain  being 
'  vi»^  vv«tAvau<MH»e  of  the  earthquake,  the  earth- 
.^uuiu  itooll  was  spent  and  over,  and  I  might 
vvit>^(>i»  (uiv  ttiy  oave  again:  with  this  thought 
1^  ^liW  baaatt  to  revive,  and  the  tain  also  help- 
iU4  w  |wr«ua3e  ma»  I  want  in  and  sat  down  in  my 
i^a,  but  the  rain  was  so  violent,  that  my  tent 
<«  M  iv<kay  to  be  beaten  down  with  it ;  and  I  was 
i4N^v4  W  go  lata  lay  cave,  though  very  much 
Miuut  aad  uaaaayt  Ibr  CMr  it  shauld  fidl  on  my 

ilus  vlaleni  rala  foroed  me  to  a  newwork« 
wft  w  i^ul  §  hole  through  my  BOW  fbrtifieatien 
iiX^  4  •mkt  la  let  water  go  out,  which  would  else 
i^iM.  Uiuwued  my  cava.  After  I  had  been  in  my 
aw  «MUie  time,  and  fouad  still  no  more  shocks 
.a  thw  i»«iUt<|UMka  fellow,  I  began  to  be  more 
.  ..Mi^iUHiit  I  and  now.  U  support  my  spirits,  which 
114  U  Mil  waMtad  it  very  mucki,  I  want  to  my  litUe 
tU'ttf,  Mud  look*  small  sup  of  rum,  which  how- 
V  wi  I  iUa  tliea  and  always  very  sparingly,  know- 
tuM  I  imuld  have  no  more  when  that  was  gone. 

11  i^ulloued  raining  all  that  eight,  and  great 
liail  uf  IIm  Mit  day,  so  that  1  could  net  stir 
^VmmmI)  but  my  mind  being  more  eompoeed,  I 
W  ^iM4  k»  IhlAk  01  what  I  had  best  do,  concluding, 
i'       '   '     '  ^Hd  was  •abjaet  to  these  earth- 


quakes,  there  would  be  no  living  fvr  me  ia  • 
cave,  but  I  must  ooosider  of  boildiag  me  maie 
little  hut  hi  an  open  plaae,  whiefa  I  might  mr- 
round  with  a  wall  as  I  bad  done  here,  and  to  mike 
myself  secure  from  wild  beasts  or  men ;  but  con- 
cluded, if  J  stayed  where  I  was*  I  should  certainly, 
one  time  or  other,  be  buried  alive. 

Unth  thase  thoughts  I  lesolvad  ta  remove  my 
tent  from  the  place  where  it  stood,  which  wu  jcut 
under  the  hanging  preotpioe  ef  the  hiil,  and 
which,  if  it  should  be  shaken  again,  woold  cer- 
tainly fall  upon  my  teat;  and  I  spent  the  two 
next  days,  being  the  19(h  and  90th  of  April,  in 
contriving  where  and  how  to  remove  my  btbiU* 

tlOQ. 

The  fear  af  being  swaOowad  up  alive,  made  nic 
that  I  aever  slept  in  quiet,  aad  yet  the  apprebeo- 
sioa  of  lying  alm»ad  without  any  fenoe  wssalmMt 
equal  to  it ;  but  still,  when  I  looked  about  and 
saw  how  everything  was  put  in  order,  how  plea, 
santly  concealed  1  iras,  and  haw  ssle  fitMn  danger, 
it  made  me  vary  loalh  to  remove- 

In  the  meantime  it  oecurred  ta  ma  that  it  voold 
require  a  vast  deal  of  time  for  me  to  do  tbis,  and 
that  I  must  be  contented  to  run  the  ventare  where 
I  was,  till  I  had  formed  a  camp  isr  myself;  and 
had  secured  it  so  as  to  remove  to  it :  ao  with 
tills  resolution  I  composed  myself  for  a  time,  and 
resolved  that  I  would  go  to  woi^  with  all  speed 
to  build  me  a  wall  with  piles  and  cables,  4c,  io 
a  circle  as  before,  and  set  my  tent  op  ia  it  when 
it  was  finished,  but  that  I  would  venture  to  suy 
where  I  was  till  it  was  fbiisbed  and  fit  to  reaioTe 
to.     This  was  the  21st. 

April  22.— The  next  memiog  I  bcigaa  to  con- 
sider of  means  to  put  this  resolve  in  execntion, 
but  I  was  at  a  great  lots  about  my  tools ;  1  had 
three  large  axes  and  abundance  of  hatchets  (for 
we  carried  the  hatchets  for  traffic  with  the  b- 
diaasX  hut  with  much  chopping  and  cutting  knotty 
hard  wood,  they  were  all  full  of  notches  and  dull. 
and  though  I  had  a  grind-atooe,  I  could  not  turn 
it  and  grind  my  tools  too ;  this  eoet  me  as  much 
thought  as  a  statesman  would  have  bestowed  upon 
a  grand  point  of  politios,  or  a  judge  upon  the  ii/e 
and  death  of  a  ama.  At  length  1  contrived  a 
wheel  with  a  strings  to  turn  it  with  my  foot,  that 
I  might  have  both  my  hands  ai  Uberty.  Note^I 
had  never  seen  any  such  thing  in  Eoglazid,  or  at 
leaat  not  to  take  notice  how  it  was  done,  though 
since  I  have  observed  it  is  very  common  there : 
besideo  that,  my  grinc^sUme  was  very  large  and 
heavy.  This  maohine  ooet  men  full  week's  woii 
to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

April  2Bk  29.— Tbeee  two  whole  days  I  took  up 
in  grinding  my  tools,  my  machine  for  turaing  my 
grind-stone  performing  very  well. 

April  30.— Having  perceived  my  bread  had 
been  low  a  great  while,  now  I  took  a  survey  of  it. 
and  reduced  myself  to  one  biaeuit^eake  a  day, 
which  made  my  heart  very  heavy. 

May  l.^In  the  naoming,  looking  towaida  the 
seaside,  the  tide  being  k»w,  I  saw  something  lie 
on  the  shore  bigger  than  ordinary,  and  it  looked 
Uke  a  cask ;  when  1  came  to  It,  I  found  a  HD«i> 
barrel,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  wrack  or 
the  ship,  whioh  were  driven  en  shors  by  the  late 
hurricane  t  and  looking  towards  the  wreck  itien. 
I  thoi«ht  It  seemed  to  lie  higher  out  of  the  water 
than  it  used  Io  do.    I  asamiaad  ths  barrel  which 
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wtf  drifvi  OD  fhorv,  md  fooa  feund  K  waia  bar- 
nk  «f  g«Bp«wd«r,  tat  it  had  taken  water,  and  the 
fewdar waa  aaked  aa  hard  asa  atoae ;  however,  I 
railed  it  fcfther  as  there  fbr  the  preiaat,  and  went 
ea  vpoa  the  miidi  aa  nearai  loould  to  the  wreek 
flf  the  ilrip  le  look  far  more. 

When  I  eame  down  to  the  ahip  I  fonnd  it 
iliaafely  removed  $  the  ibre-oattle,  whieh  la^ 
Mbra  hurfad  hi  land,  wai  heaved  up  at  least  rix 
Ibeti  and  the  acem,  whieh  was  breke  to  pieeet, 
md  fwrtod  fton  the  reat  hj  the  faree  of  the  lea. 
men  allar  I  had  left  mmmaginy  her,  waa  toased, 
M  it  wmv.  Dp,  and  eaat  on  one  side,  and  the  sand 
«M  thrown  ao  Uf  h  on  that  side  next  her  stem, 
that  whspaaa  there  was  a  great  place  of  water 
befare.  ao  that  I  could  not  come  withia  a  qnarter 
sf  a  mtia  of  the  wrack  without  swimming,  I  could 
now  walk  quite  up  to  her  when  the  tide  was  out 
I  waa  auTfitiaed  with  this  at  Ik^  hut  soon  eon- 
daded  H  must  be  done  by  the  earthquaho ;  and 
m  bf  tUa  yioienee  the  ship  waa  mere  broken  open 
ten  fsnaorljr,  so  manv  things  eame  daily  on 
which  the  sea  had  looiened,  and  wbteb  the 
and  water  rolled  by  degreea  to  the  land. 

thia  wholly  diverted  my  thoughts  from  the 
of  reeMvfng  my  habitation,  and  I  busied 
mfteif  mightilj  that  day  eapeelally  in  searching 
whether  I  eoold  make  any  way  into  the  ship ;  but 
I  fenad  nothing  was  to  be  eapocted  of  that  kind, 
for  that  all  tha  histde  of  f  he  ship  was  choked  up 
with  aaad;  however,  as  I  had  learnt  not  to 
laspair  af  anything,  I  resolved  to  pull  everything 
la  piacca  that  I  eoald  out  of  the  ship,  coDcluding 
tkai  everything  I  could  get  from  her  would  be  of 
maw  naa  or  ether  to  mou 

May  S^—l  began  with  my  saw,  and  ont  a  piece 
sf  abaam  through,  which  I  thought  ht\d  some  of 
the  Bppar  part  or  quarter-deck  together,  and 
a  1  had  cnt  it  through,  1  cleared  away  the 
aa  wan  aa  I  eoold  from  the  side  which  lay 
;  bat  tha  tide  coming  in,  I  was  obliged 
la  give  Ofvar  for  that  thne. 

mmr  4.— I  went  a-dsMog,  but  caught  not  one 
fsh  tW  I  dnrst  eat  of,  till  I  was  weary  of  my 
fport ;  when  jast  aoing  to  leave  off,  I  caught  a 
yoong  doi|diia.  I  had  made  me  a  long  lino  of 
mma  ropo-yata,  but  I  had  no  hooks,  yet  I  fre« 
faaally  caaght  fish  enough,  as  much  aa  I  cared 
laeat;allinilah  I  dried  hi  the  ana,  and  eat  them 

Ifaf&— Worked  on  the  wreek,  cut  another 
beam  aaaadar,  and  broaght  three  great  fir  planks 
eff  tbam  tha  daeks,  which  I  tied  together,  and 
an  share  whan  the  tide  of  flood 


May  i.— Worited  oa  the  wreek,  got  several 
hea  boHa  aot  of  her,  and  other  pleeea  of  iron 
work,  wofhad  very  hard,  and  came  home  very 
mach  firad,  and  had  thonghta  of  giving  it  over. 

Mfty  7.^ Went  to  the  wreck  again,  but  with 
aa  hrteat  not  to  work,  but  found  the  weight  of 
Ike  wreefc  bed  broka  Itaeif  down,  tbe  beams  being 
cat,  that  aavaral  pieoea  of  the  ship  seemed  to 
Is  loaasb  aad  the  miide  of  the  hold  lay  so  open, 
that  laaaidoaalBtoit,  but  almost  full  af  water 

ndsaad. 

Hay  a— Want  to  the  wrack«  and  oarried  an 
irsa  craw  to  wrench  op  the  dedt,  which  lay  now 
daar  af  te  water  or  sand ;  I  wrenched 
tma  ^jknkM,  aad  braoght  them  on  ahora 


also  with  the  tide :  I  left  the  iron  crow  hi  the 
wreck  far  next  day. 

May  9.— Went  to  the  wreck,  and  wKh  tha 
erow  made  way  into  the  body  of  the  wreck,  and 
felt  several  caaki,  and  loosened  them  with  the 
erow,  but  could  not  break  them  up;  I  felt  also 
tbe  roll  of  English  lead,  and  could  stir  {t,  but  it 
was  too  heavy  to  remove. 

May  10, 11, 12,  18,  14 Went  every  day  to 

the  wreck,  and  got  a  great  many  pieces  of  timber, 
and  boards,  or  plank,  and  8  or  900  weight  of 
Iron. 

May  15.— -I  carried  two  hatchets,  to  try  If  I 
eottld  not  cut  a  piece  off  the  roll  of  lead  bv 
placing  the  edge  of  one  hatchet,  and  driving  n 
with  the  other ;  but  as  it  lay  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  the  water,  I  could  not  make  any  blow  to 
drive  the  hatchet. 

May  16.— It  had  Mowed  hard  hi  the  night,  and 
the  wreek  appeared  more  broken  by  the  force  oi 
the  water ;  but  I  stayed  so  long  In  tbe  woods  to 
get  pigeons  for  food,  that  the  tide  prevented  me 
going  to  the  wreck  that  day. 

Mayl7.— 1  saw  some  pieces  of  the  wreck 
blown  on  shore,  at  a  great  distance^  near  two 
miles  off  me,  but  resolved  to  see  what  they  were, 
but  found  it  was  a  piece  of  the  bead,  but  too 
heavy  for  me  to  bring  away. 

May  M.— Bverv  <hiy  to  this  I  worked  on  the 
wreck,  and  with  hard  labour  I  looaened  some 
things  so  much  with  the  crow,  that  tbe  first 
blowing  tide  leveral  casks  floated  out,  and  two  of 
the  seamen's  chests;  but  the  wbid  blowing  from 
the  shore,  nothing  came  to  land  that  day  but 
pieces  of  timber,  and  a  hogshead,  which  had  some 
Brasil  pork  in  it,  but  the  salt  water  and  the 
sand  had  spoiled  it. 

I  contuiued  thia  work  every  day  to  the  15th  of 
June,  except  the  time  necessary  to  get  food, 
which  I  always  appointed,  during  this  part  of  my 
employment,  to  be  when  the  tide  was  up,  that  I 
might  be  ready  when  it  was  ebbed  out ;  and  by 
this  time  I  had  gotten  timber,  and  plank,  and 
iron^work  enough  to  have  built  a  good  boat,  if  I 
bad  known  how ;  and  also,  I  got  at  several  times, 
and  in  several  pieces,  near  lOO  weight  of  sheet 
lead. 

June  16.— Going  down  to  the  sea>side,  I  found 
a  large  tortoise  or  turtle ;  this  was  the  first  I  had 
seen,  which  it  seems  was  only  my  misfortune, 
not  any  delbct  of  the  place,  or  scarcity ;  for  had 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
I  might  have  had  hundreds  of  them  eveiy  day, 
aa  I  found  afterwards,  but  perhaps  had  paid 
dear  enough  for  them* 

June  17  I  spent  in  eookingthe  turlSe ;  I  found 
in  her  threescore  eggs,  and  her  fiesh  waa  to  me 
at  that  time  the  most  savoury  and  pleasant  that 
ever  I  tatted  in  my  life,  having  had  no  fiesh,  but 
of  goats  and  fowls,  since  I  landed  in  this  horrid 
place. 

June  16.— Rained  all  day,  and  I  stayed  wlthhi. 
I  thought  at  this  time  the  rain  felt  coM,  and  I 
was  somethioff  efailly,  whioh  I  knew  was  not 
usual  in  that  climate. 

June  19. — Veiy  ill  and  shivering,  aa  if  the 
weather  had  been  oold. 

June  ao.— No  rest  all  night;  violent  pafaia  hi 
my  head,  and  feverish. 

June  21.— Very  ill,  frighted  almost  to  death 
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with  tbe  apprebcBiioiM  of  my  nd  eoodltioii,  to 
be  iiek«  and  no  help :  prayed  to  God  for  the 
fint  tine  rinoe  the  itorm  off  Hall,  bat  learce 
knew  what  I  laid,  or  why ;  my  thooghtt  being  all 
eoofoaed. 

Jane  22.— A  little  better,  hot  under  draadlul 
apprehentions  of  sickneia. 

Jane  23.— Very  bad  again,  eold  and  ihivering, 
and  then  a  violent  headache. 

June  24.-.Mach  better. 

Jane  25. — An  ague  very  vfolent ;  the  fit  hdd 
me  seven  honn,  cokl  fit  and  hot,  with  (hint  eweata 
after  it. 

Jane  26.— Better;  and  having  no  viotualf  to 
eat,  took  my  gnn,  bat  foood  myself  veir  weak ; 
however  I  killed  a  the-goat,  and,  witn  much 
dificalty,  got  it  home,  and  broiled  lome  of  it, 
and  eat ;  I  would  fiun  have  stewed  it,  and  made 
some  broth,  bat  had  no  pot 

June  27— The  ague  again  so  violent,  that  I 
lay  a»bed  all  day,  and  neither  eat  or  drank.  I 
was  ready  to  perish  Ibr  thirst,  but  so  weak  I  had 
not  strength  to  stand  up,  or  to  get  myself  any 
water  to  drink :  pn/ m  to  God  again,  but  was 
light«headed ;  and  wnen  I  was  not  I  was  so  ig- 
norant that  I  knew  not  what  to  say ;  only  I  lay 
and  cried,  **  Liord  look  upon  me  1  Lord  pity  me ! 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  mel  I  suppose  I  did 
nothing  else  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  fit 
wearing  off,  I  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  far  in 
the  night ;  when  I  waked,  I  Ibund  myself  mueh  re- 
Areshed,  but  weak  and  esceedingthir^:  however, 
as  I  had  no  water  in  my  whole  habitation,  I  was 
forced  to  lie  till  morning,  and  went  to  sleep  again : 
in  this  second  sleep  I  had  this  terrible  dream. 

I  thought  that  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground  on 
the  outside  of  my  wall,  where  I  sat  when  tlw 
storm  blew  after  the  earthquake,  and  that  I 
saw  a  man  descend  from  a  great  black  cloud 
in  a  bright  fiame  of  fire,  and  light  upon  the 
ground.  He  was  all  over  as  bright  as  a  flame, 
so  that  I  could  but  Just  bear  to  look  towards 
him;  his  countenance  was  most  inexpressibly 
drsadfbi,  impossible  for  words  to  describe ;  when 
he  stepped  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet  I 
thought  the  earth  trembled,  just  as  it  had  done 
before  in  the  earthquake,  and  all  the  air  looked 
to  my  apprehension  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with 
flashes  of  fire. 

He  was  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  earth  but 
he  moved  forward  towards  me,  with  a  long  spear 
or  weapon  In  his  hand  to  kill  me ;  and  when  he 
came  to  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance  he 
spoke  to  me,  or  I  heard  a  voice  so  terrible  that 
it  is  impossible  to  express  the  terror  of  it ;  all  tiiat 
I  can  say  I  understood  was  this :— **  Seemg  all 
these  things  have  not  brought  thee  to  repent, 
ance,  now  thou  shalt  die;*'  at  which  words  I 
thought  he  lilted  up  the  q)ear  that  was  In  his 
hand  to  kill  me. 

No  one  that  shall  ever  read  this  account  wffl 
Mpect  that  I  should  be  able  to  describe  the  hor- 
rors of  my  soul  at  this  terrible  vision ;  I  mean, 
that  even  while  it  was  a  dream,  I  even  dreamed 
of  those  horrors  i  nor  is  it  any  more  possible  to 
describe  the  impression  that  remained  upon  my 
mM  when  I  awaked,  and  found  it  was  but  a 

I  had,  alM !  no  divine  knowledge ;  what  I  had 
ftifu4¥»d  by  the  good  Instruction  of  my  father 


was  tlien  worn  ont  by  an  uninterrupted  series, 
for  eight  yeara,  of  seafaring  wickedness,  and  a 
constant  conversation  with  notliing  but  audi  as 
were  like  myself,  wicked  and  proCuw  to  the  last 
degree.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  in  all 
tliat  time  one  thought  that  ao  mueh  as  teadcd 
either  to  looking  upwards  toward  God,  or  ia- 
wards  towards  a  reflection  upon  my  own  ways ; 
but  a  certain  stupidity  of  soul,  witlmnt  desire  of 
good  or  conscienee  of  evil,  had  entirely  over- 
whelmed  roe,  and  I  was  all  that  the  most  hard- 
dened,  unthinking,  wicked  creature  among  our 
common  saflors  can  l>e  supposed  to  bc^  not 
having  the  least  sense  either  of  the  fear  of  God 
in  danger,  or  of  thanfcfiilness  to  God  in  deliver- 


In  the  relating  what  is  already  paat  of  my 
story,  this  will  be  the  more  easily  believed  when 
I  shall  add  that,  tfarongh  all  the  variety  of  mise. 
ries  tiMtt  had  to  this  day  befoUen  me,  I  never 
had  so  much  as  one  thought  of  it  being  the  hand 
of  God,  or  that  it  was  a  just  punishment  for  my 
sfai,  my  rebelUous  behaviour  agahist  my  fother, 
or  my  present  sbs,  wliich  were  great,  or  so  much 
as  a  punishment  for  the  general  course  of  my 
wicked  lifo.  When  I  was  on  the  desperate  ex- 
pedition  on  the  desert  shores  of  Africa,  I  never 
bad  so  much  as  one  thought  of  what  would 
become  of  me,  or  one  wish  to  God  to  direct 
me  whither  I  shonM  go,  or  to  keep  roe  from  the 
danger  which  apparently  surrounded  roe,  aa  well 
from  voracious  creatures  as  cruel  savagea;  but 
I  was  merelv  thoughtlen  of  a  God  or  a  Provi. 
deuce,  acted  like  a  mere  brute  firom  the  princi- 
ples of  nature,  and  by  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  only,  and  indeed  hardiv  that. 

When  I  was  delivered  and  taken  up  nt  sen  by 
the  Pbrtugal  captain,  well  used,  and  dealt  justly 
and  honourably  with,  as  well  as  charitably,  I 
had  not  the  least  thankfnlnem  on  my  thooghts ; 
when  again  I  was  shipwrecked,  ruined,  and  in 
danger  of  drownhig  on  this  island,  I  was  aa  far 
from  remorse,  or  looking  on  it  aa  a  judgment ;  I 
only  said  to  myself  often  that  I  was  an  onforttto 
nate  dog,  and  bom  to  be  always  miserable. 

It  is  true  when  I  got  on  shore  fint  here,  nnd 
found  all  my  ship's  crew  drowned  and  myselx 
spared,  I  was  surprised  with  a  kind  of  estncy 
sod  some  transports  of  soul,  which,  had  the 
grace  of  God  assisted,  might  have  come  np  to 
true  thankfufaiess,  but  it  ended  where  it  began, 
hi  a  mere  common  flight  of  joy,  or,  as  I  aav  aav, 
being  glad  I  was  alive,  without  the  least  iwflec. 
tion  upon  the  iii«da||rwifiii^  goodneaa  of  the 
hand  which  had  preserved  me,  and  had  singled 
roe  out  to  be  preserved  when  all  the  rest  were 
destroyed^  or  an  inquiry  why  Pkovidence  had 
been  thus  nerdful  to  me ;  even  just  the  snme 
common  sort  of  joy  which  seamen  genemlly 
have  after  they  have  got  safe  on  shore  ftom  a 
shipwreck,  which  they  drown  all  in  the  next 
bowl  of  punch,  and  forget  almost  as  soon  aa  it  is 
over,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  life  was  like  it 

Even  when  I  was  afterwards,  on  dnn  oanasde- 
ration,  made  sensible  of  my  condition,  bow  I  vma 
cast  on  this  dreadfol  place,  out  of  the  rendi  of 
human  kind,  out  of  all  hope  of  reBcf  or  pmqiect 
of  redemption,  as  soon  as  I  saw  hot  a  proapect 
of  living,  and  that  I  should  not  starve  and  periah 
for  hunger,  all  the  sense  of  my  ■<«««»^  wtum 
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oH;  and  I  b«gan  to  be  very  eaiy,  applied  myself 
to  tbe  irarkf  proper  for  my  preservation  and 
Rpphr,  and  was  faur  enough  from  being  afflicted 
at  my  eondition  as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  or 
M  the  hand  of  God  against  me ;  these  were 
tfaoqgfats  which  very  seldom  entered  into  my 
liead 

The  growing  op  of  tbe  com,  as  is  hinted  in 
Bij  jonreal,  had  at  first  some  little  influence  upon 
BK,  and  b^an  to  aifect  me  with  seriousness  as 
kng  as  I  thought  it  had  something  miraculous 
ia  it,  hot  as  soon  as  ever  that  port  of  thought  was 
rciDOved,  all  the  impression  which  was  raised 
froo  it  wore  off  also,  as  I  have  noted  already. 

Even  tbe  earthquake,  though  nothing  could 
be  more  terrible  in  its  natare,  or  more  imme- 
diately directing  to  the  invisible  power,  which 
ilooe  directs  such  things,  yet  no  sooner  was  the 
lint  fright  over,  but  the  impression  it  had  made 
vtflt  off  also.  I  had  no  more  sense  of  God  or 
bis  judgments,  much  less  of  the  present  afflic- 
tba  of  my  circumstances  being  from  his  hand, 
than  If  I  had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  condi- 
rioBofiife. 

Bot  DOW,  when  I  began  to  be  sick,  and  a  lei* 
fordy  view  of  tbe  miseries  of  death  came  to 
plaoe  itself  before  me,  when  my  spirits  began  to 
mk  under  the  burden  of  a  strong  distemper,  and 
utme  was  exhausted  with  the  violence  of  the 
fem;  conscience,  that  had  slept  so  long,  began 
to  awske,  and  I  began  to  reproach  myself  with 
By  past  Kfe,  hi  which  I  had  so  evidently,  by  un- 
eoBoiQo  wickedness,  provoked  the  justice  of  God 
toUy  oe  under  uncommon  strokes,  and  to  deal 
wift  me  fai  so  vindictiYe  a  manner. 

These  reflections  oppressed  me  from  the  second 
or  third  day  of  my  distemper,  and  in  the  violence^ 
tt  well  of  the  fever  as  of  the  dreadful  reproaches 
«f  my  conscience,  extorted  some  words  from  roe, 
Gke  praying  to  God,  though  I  cannot  say  they 
weresither  a  prayer  attended  with  desires,  or 
with  hopes ;  it  was  rather  the  voice  of  mere 
fright  and  distress  ;  my  thoughts  were  confused, 
^eoovictiooa  great  upon  my  mind,  and  the 
borrar  of  dying  In  such  a  miserable  condition, 
nutd  vapours  into  my  head  with  mere  appro- 
iKsnoos ;  and,  in  these  hurries  of  my  soul,  I 
knew  not  what  my  tongue  might  express :  but  it 
wo  rather  exclamation,  such  as.  Lord  I  what  a 
»i»rable  creature  am  1 1  If  1  should  be  sick,  1 
*^  certainly  die  for  want  of  help,  and  what 
win  become  of  me  !  Then  the  tears  burst  out 
of  my  eyes,  and  I  could  say  no  more  for  a  good 
while. 

la  this  interval,  the  good  advice  of  my  fether 
came  to  my  mind,  and  presently  his  prediction, 
wbich  1  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  story ; 
vix. :  Thai  if  I  did  take  this  ibolish  step,  God 
would  not  Mess  me,  and  I  would  have  leisure 
bereafter  to  reflect  upon  having  neglected  his 
cocnsel,  when  there  might  be  none  to  assist  in  my 
'^mvcry.  Now,  said  I  aloud,  my  dear  other's 
wds  are  come  to  pass  ;  God*s  justice  has  over- 
taken me,  and  I  have  none  to  help  or  hear  me ; 
I  njected  tbe  voice  of  Providence,  which  had 
"wtifaBy  put  me  in  a  posture  or  station  of  life 
vherria  1  might  have  been  happy  and  easy  i  but 
I  would  Bcitlier  see  it  myself  nor  learn  to  know 
te  bleafaig  of  it  from  my  parents ;  1  left  tbem 
to  miiii  oftr  my  folly,  and  now  1  am  left  to 


mourn  under  the  consequeness  of  it ;  I  refused 
their  help  and  assistance,  who  would  have  lifted 
me  into  the  world,  and  would  have  made  every 
thing  easy  to  me  ;  and  now  I  have  difficulties 
to  struggle  with,  too  great  for  even  nature  itself  to 
support,  and  no  assistance,  no  help,  no  comfort, 
no  advice.  Then  I  cried  out,  Loni,  be  my  help, 
for  I  am  in  great  distress. 

This  was  the  first  prayer,  if  I  might  call  it  so, 
that  I  had  made  for  many  years.  But  I  return 
to  my  journal. 

June  28.— Having  been  somewhat  refreshed 
with  the  sleep  I  had  had,  and  the  fit  being 
entirely  off,  I  got  up  ;  and  though  the  fright  and 
terror  of  my  dream  was  very  great,  yet  I  con- 
sidered, that  the  ague  would  return  again  the 
next  day,  and  now  was  my  time  to  get  some- 
thing to  refresh  and  support  myself  when  I  should 
be  ill ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  filled  a  large 
square  case  bottle  with  water,  and  set  it  upon  my 
table,  in  reach  of  my  bed ;  and  to  take  off  the 
chill  or  aguish  disposition  of  the  water,  I  put 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rum  into  it,  and 
mixed  them  together  ;  then  I  got  me  a  piece  of 
the  goat's  flesh,  and  broiled  it  on  the  coals,  but 
could  eat  very  little  ;  I  walked  about,  but  was 
very  weak,  and  withal,  very  sad  and  heavy- 
hearted  under  a  sense  of  my  miserable  condition, 
dreading  the  return  of  my  distemper  the  next 
day  ;  at  night  I  made  my  supper  of  three  of  the 
turtle's  ^ggs,  which  I  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and 
eat,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  shell ;  and  this  was  the 
first  bit  of  meat  I  had  ever  asked  God*s  blessing 
to,  even,  as  1  could  remember,  in  my  whole 
life. 

After  I  had  eaten  I  tried  to  walk  ;  but  found 
myself  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  carry  the 
gun  (for  I  never  went  out  without  that) ;  so  I 
went  but  a  little  way,  and  sat  down  upon  tim 
ground,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  which  was  just 
before  me,  and  very  calm  and  smooth.  As  I  sat 
here,  some  such  thoughts  as  these  occurred  to 
me. 

*What  is  the  earth  and  sea,  of  which  I  have 
seen  so  much?  Whence  is  it  produced?  And 
what  am  I,  and  all  the  other  creatures,  wild  and 
tame,  human  and  brutal,  whence  are  we? 

Sure  we  are  all  made  by  some  secret  power, 
who  formed  the  earth  and  sea,  the  air  aiid  aky; 
and  who  is  that? 

Then  it  followed,  most  naturally  t  it  is  God 
that  has  made  it  all :  well,  but  then  it  came  on 
strangely ;  if  God  has  ms«ie  all  these  things,  ho 
guides  and  governs  them  all,  and  all  things  that 
concern  them ;  for  the  Being  that  could  make 
all  things,  must  certainly  have  power  to  guide 
and  direct  them. 

If  so,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  great  circuit 
of  his  works,  either  without  his  knowledge  or  ap- 
pointment. 

And  if  nothing  happens  without  his  knowledge, 
he  knows  that  1  am  here,  and  am  in  a  dreadftal 
condition ;  and  If  nothing  happens  without  his 
appoUitment,  he  has  appointed  all  this  to  bM 
me. 

Nothing  occurred  to  my  thoughts  to  contra- 
diet  any  of  these  conclusions ;  and  therefore  It 
rested  upon  me  with  the  greater  force,  that  It 
must  needs  be,  thut  God  bad  appointed  all  this 
to  befU  me ;  that  I  was  brought  to  this  miserable 
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drowMtaaot  by  lib  dirMtkm,  he  baviiv  the  sole 

power,  not  of  me  onlj,  bat  of  everything  thmt 

h^Miened  in  the  world.     Immediately  it  foi- 
1-— .--1 

WhyhatGoddoBothiitome?  WbathaToI 
done  to  be  thai  aied  ? 

My  eonacience  pmently  oheeked  me  in  that 
inqwry,  at  if  I  had  blasphemed ;  and  aMtbought 
it  spoke  to  me  lilLe  a  Toiee ;  Wretch  I  dost  thou 
ask  what  thou  hast  done  ?  Look  back  upon  a 
dreadTal  misspent  life,  and  ask  thyself  what  then 
hast  not  done  ?  esk,  why  is  it  that  then  wert  not 
long  ago  destroyed  ?  why  weK  thou  not  drowned 
in  Yarmouth  RomIs?  killed  hi  the  Bght  when  the 
ship  was  taken  by  tlie  Salee  man  of  war?  de> 
voared  by  the  wild  bMslson  the  eoast  of  AlHca? 
or,  drowned  here,  when  all  Um  crew  perished  bvt 
thyself?    Dost  thoo  ask,  What  have  1  done? 

I  was  struck  with  these  reflections  as  one  asto* 
nished,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say,  no,  not  to  an- 
swer  to  myself;  bat  hiee  np  pensive  and  sad, 
walked  back  to  my  retreat,  and  went  up  over  my 
wall,  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  bed;  but  my 
thoaghts  were  sadly  disturbed,  and  I  had  no  Ift. 
dinaikm  to  sleep ;  so  I  sat  down  in  my  diair  and 
Ughted  my  lamp,  for  it  began  to  be  dark.  Now, 
as  the  apprehensioDs  of  the  return  of  my  distem* 
per  terrioed  me  very  much,  it  occurred  to  my 
thought,  that  the  firaaiiians  take  no  physic  bat 
their  tobacco  for  almost  all  distempers;  and  I 
had  a  piece  of  a  roll  of  tobaeco  in  one  of  the 
chests,  which  was  quite  cared,  and  some  also  thai 
was  green,  and  not  quite  cored. 

1  went,  directed  by  heaven,  no  doubt  I  lor  in 
this  chest  I  found  a  cure  both  for  soul  and  body ; 
I  opened  ^e  chest*  and  found  what  I  looked  for, 
vis.,  the  tobacco;  and  as  the  few  books  I  had 
saved  lay  there  too,  1  took  oat  one  of  the  bibles 
which  I  mentioned  before,  and  which,  to  this 
time,  I  had  not  found  leisare,  or  so  much  as  in* 
clination,  to  look  hiU ;  I  say  I  took  it  out,  and 
brooght  both  that  and  the  toiMcco  with  me  to  the 
UUe. 

What  nee  to  make  of  the  tobacco  I  knew  not, 
as  to  my  distemper,  or  whether  it  was  good  for 
it  or  no  I  bat  I  tried  several  experimenU  with  It, 
as  if  I  was  resolved  it  should  hit  one  way  or 
other :  1  first  took  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  chewed 
it  in  my  mouth,  whieb  indeed  at  first  almost  stu* 
pified  my  brain,  the  tobacco  being  green  and 
strong,  and  that  I  had  not  been  modi  used  to  it; 
then  I  took  eome,  and  steeped  it  an  hour  or  two 
in  sooM  rum*  and  reeolved  to  Uke  a  dose  of  it 
when  I  lay  down ;  and  lastly,  I  burnt  some  upon 
a  pan  of  coalsb  and  held  my  noee  cloee  over  the 
smoke  of  it,  as  long  as  I  could  bear  it,  as  well  for 
the  heat  as  the  virtue  of  it,  and  I  held  afancst  to 
suffocation. 

In  the  interval  ol  this  operation  I  took  up  the 
bible,  and  began  to  read ;  but  my  head  was  too 
much  disturbed  with  the  tobaeco  to  bear  reading, 
at  least  at  that  time ;  only  having  opened  the 
book  casaally.the  first  words  that  occurred  to  me 
were  these,  «*  Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  troabl% 
and  I  will  deliver,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me." 

The  words  were  very  apt  to  my  case^  and  made 
■ome  impression  upon  my  thoughts  at  the  time  of 
reading  them,  thowh  not  so  nrach  as  they  did 
afterwardsi  for  as  for  beii«  delfversd,  the  word 
bad  M  ooond^ns  I  may  say,  to  mes  thothii^ 


was  so  remote,  ao  faapossible  in  my  apprsbeuim 
of  things,  that  1  began  to  say  as  the  ohildrm  of 
Israel  did,  when  they  were  promised  flesh  to  sat, 
"  Can  God  spread  a  table  fai  the  wildencar 
So  I  began  to  say.  Can  God  himself  deliver  me 
from  this  plaee  ?  And  as  it  was  not  for  muj 
years  that  any  hope  appeared,  this  prevsiled  f  ciy 
often  upon  my  thoughts:  but,  however,  the 
words  fliade  a  very  groat  imprssdon  apoa  me, 
and  I  mused  npon  them  very  often*  Itgrew now 
late,  and  the  tobacco  had,  as  I  said,  dosed  mj 
head  so  much,  that  I  famlined  to  sleep ;  so  that  I 
left  my  lamp  burning  in  the  cavo,  lest  I  ibouU 
want  anything  in  the  night,  and  went  to  bed;  but 
before  I  lay  &wa,  I  did  what  I  never  had  dooe 
in  all  my  life :  I  kneded  down  and  prayed  to  God 
to  falfil  the  promise  to  roe,  that  if  I  celled  opos 
him  in  the  day  of  trooble,  he  would  ddirer  me: 
after  my  broken  and  imperfect  prayer  wu  orer, 
I  draak  the  mm  in  which  I  had  steeped  the  to* 
baoco,  which  was  so  strong  and  rank  of  the  to* 
bacco,  that  indeed  1  could  scarce  get  It  down. 
Immediatdy  open  this  I  went  to  bed,  sad  Ifouod 

?reseQtly  it  flew  up  into  my  head  violently ;  bat 
fell  into  a  eonnd  sleeps  and  waked  no  more,  tQl 
by  the  sun  it  must  necessarily  be  nesr  tbrst 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  neitt  d^;  asy,  to 
this  hour  I  em  partly  of  the  opinion,  that  I  slept 
dl  the  next  day  and  night,  and  till  dmost  three 
the  day  after  i  for  otherwise  I  knew  not  bow  1 
should  lose  a  day  out  of  my  reckoning  hi  the  dayi 
of  the  week,  as  it  appeared  sooae  rears  after  I  had 
done ;  for  if  I  had  loet  it  by  croesingand  re-croii- 
faig  the  line,  I  shoald  have  lost  more  than  adaj) 
bat  in  my  aoooont  it  was  lost»  and  I  never  knew 
which  way. 

Be  that  however  one  way  or  other,  when  I 
awaked,  I  found  myself  eseaodingly  reftesbed, 
and  my  spirits  livdy  and  checrftil ;  when  I  get 
op,  I  was  strooger  than  I  waa  the  day  bsfoiv, 
and  my  stomach  better ;  for  I  was  hungry ;  taA, 
in  short,  I  bad  no  flt  the  next  day,  but  oootiatted 
mnch  altered  for  the  better:  thia  was  ths  tfth. 

The  aOth  was  my  well  day  of  oonrie,  sod  f 
went  abroad  with  my  gun,  hot  did  not  csre  ts 
travd  too  for :  I  killed  a  sea-fowl  or  two»  seas* 
thing  like  a  brand  goeee,  and  brooght  them  hsoi^ 
but  was  not  very  forward  to  eat  them :  so  i  est 
some  more  of  the  tartle*s  eggs,  which  were  reiT 
rood :  this  evening  I  reaewedthe  medidnewhka 
J  had  supposed  did  me  good  the  day  before,  vis^ 
the  tobaeoo  steeped  in  ram ;  only  I  did  not  tskf 
so  much  as  before,  nor  did  I  chew  any  of  thelea( 
or  hold  my  head  over -the  smoke;  however,  I  was 
not  ao  well  the  neat  day,  which  was  the  lit  of 
July,  as  I  hoped  I  should  have  been ;  for  I  hsd  | 
a  little  spice  of  the  cold  fit,  but  it  was  not  nsck 

July  2.-^1  renewed  the  medicine  dl  the  thies 
ways,  and  dosed  myself  with  it  at  first,  snd  don* 
bled  the  quantity  which  I  drank. 

July  9.^1  missed  the  fit  for  aood  snd  s4 1 
tho«|^  I  did  not  recover  my  ftilT  strength  bt ' 
some  weeks  after.  While  I  waa  thns  gathsriv 
strength^  my  thoughts  ran  exosediogly  upon  thh 
acriptaie^  **  I  will  deUver  thce;^  and  the  iiapos- 
dbility  of  my  ddiveranca  lay  moeh  opea  m9 
ndnd,  in  bar  of  my  ever  expeoting  it :  bat  m  1 
was  dlaooon^hig  mvsdf  wtth  saob  tbowbta,  ft 
ooevrsd  to  my  aaind,  that  I  pored  so  mutt  apse 
my  ddifomoe  fran  the  omte  ■fiMnfiwi,  Chat  I 
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the  dsUveittaoe  I  had  reoelTed  i  and 
1  vii,  at  it  were,  node  to  aik  mjtelf  such  quet* 
tKMu  u  ibem,  vii.~H8Te  I  not  heeti  delivered, 
led  maderHtHj  too**ft<oiii  lickneu?  from  the 
flM<t  diftrMKd  condition  that  eoald  be,  and  thai 
ms  w  friirhtfal  to  me  ?  and  what  notice  had  I 
taken  orit ?  had  I  done  my  part?  Ood  had  do- 
limed  me:  but  I  had  not  giorilled  him  i  that  is 
to  mft  I  bad  not  owned  and  been  thankful  t&t 
tiiic  at  a  deliverance  t  and  how  cbnld  i  etpeet 
greater  deBveranoe  f 

This  tooflhed  my  heart  iferf  mneh,  and  imme- 
diatelf  I  kneeled  down,  and  gave  Ood  thanki 
ilood,  for  my  recovery  from  my  aieknesa. 

July  i.~m  the  moniinf  I  took  the  bible  |  and, 
beginaiag  at  the  New  Teitament,  I  began  leri- 
wiy  to  raid  it,  and  Impoied  upon  myielf  to  read 
ivbile  every  morning  and  every  bight,  not  tyfaig 
ofietf  to  the  number  of  ebapteri,  but  aa  long  as 
my  thoogfats  ahonld  engage  me :  it  waa  not  long 
lAcr  I  aet  lerioiialy  to  tiiii  work  hut  I  found  my 
bcart  more  deefriy  and  ihicerely  affeeted  with  the 
•iekedaem  of  my  peat  Ufe }  the  impremion  of  my 
drttm  revived,  aiid  tbe  words,  "  All  these  things 
hare  not  biooght  thee  to  repentance,*  ran  seri- 
oedy  in  my  thoughts :  1  was  earnestly  begging 
cf  God  to  give  me  repentance,  when  it  happened 
pmvidentiBUy  the  very  day,  that,  reading  the 
miptore,  1  came  to  tfalees  words,  **  He  Is  suited 
a  PriDos,  and  a  8avioar,  to  give  repentance,  and 
to  pfe  rsmission :"  I  threw  down  the  book,  and 
vitb  lay  heart  ae  well  as  my  bend  lifted  up  to 
btavm,  in  a  kitid  of  eestasy.  of  joy,  I  eried  out 
aM,  **  Jestts^  thou  son  of  IXivid,  Jesus,  thou  ex* 
attcd  Pkinee  and  Savionr,  give  me  renentenee." 

This  was  the  Urst  tfane  that  I  eoula  say  hi  the 
trae  Miae  of  the  words,  Uiat  I  prayed  in  all  my 
life ;  for  now  I  prayed  with  a  sense  ef  my  oondl- 
tias,  aM  with  a  true  scripture  view  of  hope, 
toded  OB  the  encouragement  of  the  word  of 
God;  and  from  thia  time^  I  may  aay,  I  began  to 
bave  hope  that  Ood  would  hear  me. 

Nov  1  began  to  construe  the  words  mentioned 
abafe,*«GUl  on  me^  and  I  will  deliver  thee,"  ina 
<S&rmt  aeaae  from  what  1  had  ever  done  bo- 
hre;  for  then  I  bad  no  notion  of  anything  being 
oiled  daliveiaiioe,  but  my  being  delivered  from 
Aa  captivity  I  was  In ;  for  though  I  was  Indeed 
Alaife  la  tlm  piaee,  yet  the  island  was  certainly 
■  prima  to  me,  and  that  in  the  worst  sense  Ui  the 
*wid;  but  now  1  learned  to  take  it  In  another 
■(Bie.  Mow  I  looked  back  upon  my  past  life  with 
nch  horroiv  and  my  sins  appeared  so  dreadftil, 
t^  By  soul  sought  noting  of  God,  but  deliver. 
>Btt  fram  tbe  loed  df  guilt  that  bore  dowa  all  my 
«>albrt.  As  for  my  solitary  life,  it  was  nothfaig ; 
I  did  Bot  10  mueh  as  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
it,  or  tliiok  of  it  i  it  waa  all  of  no  eonsideratioo  hi 
<»>ferisoo  of  this  t  end  I  added  this  part  bona, 
to  biat  to  wlweTer  shall  read  it,  that  whenever 
ihejesoie  to  a  true  sense  of  things,  they  will  ihid 
^maaee  from  sin  a  much  greater  blessing  tlma 
ddifsnaea  from  afiUctioo. 

Bot,  kaviag  this  part,  I  return  to  my  JoumaL 

My  caoditioa  began  now  to  be^  tliough  not  Icsa 
■mUsutomy  way  of  Uting,  yet  much  easier 
^yaind ;  and  my  thoughts  being  directed,  by 
^^■■tet  reading  the  eeriptura,  and  praytaig  to 

God,  to  thutts  of  a  higher  natural  I  had  a  great 
•Msfeoniirt  witbim  whieh  tlH  now  I  kiww 


notliing  of:  also,  as  my  health  and  ftrength  re- 
turned,  I  bestirred  myself  to  ftimish  myseTf  with 
everything  that  I  wanted,  and  make  my  way  of 
living  as  regular  as  I  could. 

From  the  4th  of  July  to  the  14th  I  was  cMeOy 
employed  In  walklna  about  with  my  gan  in  my 
hand  a  little  and  a  uttle  at  a  time,  es  a  man  that 
was  gathering  up  his  strength  after  a  fit  of  sick, 
neas ;  for  It  u  hardly  to  be  Imagined  how  low  I 
was,  atid  to  what  weakness  I  was  reduced.  The 
application  which  I  made  use  of  was  perfectly 
new,  and  perhaps  what  had  never  cured  an  ague 
before ;  neither  can  I  recommend  It  to  any  one  to 
practise  by  this  experiment ;  and  thouah  it  did 
carry  off  the  fit,  yet  it  rather  contributed  to 
weaken  me ;  for  I  had  frequent  convulsions  iu 
my  nerves  and  limbs  for  some  time. 

I  learnt  from  it  also  this  in  particular,  that  be- 
ing abroad  in  the  rainy  season  was  the  most  per* 
nidooB  thing  to  my  health  that  could  be,  espe- 
dolly  in  those  rains  which  came  attended  with 
storms  and  hurric^es  of  Wind ;  for  as  the  rain 
which  came  in  a  dry  season  was  always  most  ae* 
oompanled  with  such  storms,  so  I  found  this  rain 
was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  rafai  which 
fell  in  September  and  October. 

1  bad  been  now  in  this  unhappy  Island  above 
ten  months ;  all  poasibility  of  deliverance  from  this 
condition  seemed  to  be  entirely  taken  from  me  i 
and  I  firmly  believed  that  no  human  shape  had 
ever  set  foot  upon  that  place,  Havina  now  se- 
cured my  habitatiou,  as  I  thought,  iwiy  to  my 
mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  make  a  more  perfect 
discovery  of  the  island,  and  to  see  what  other 
productions  I  might  find,  which  yet  I  knew 
nothing  of. 

It  was  the  15th  of  July  that  I  began  to  take  a 
more  partfculor  survey  of  the  iriand  Itself.  I 
went  up  the  creek  first,  where,  as  I  hinted,  I 
brought  my  rafts  on  shol^  I  found,  after  1  came 
about  two  miles  up,  that  the  tide  did  not  Itow 
any  higher,  and  that  it  Was  no  more  than  a  Uttle 
brook  of  running  water,  and  very  Ihnh  and  good  t 
but  this  behig  the  dry  teasota,  there  Was  hardlt 
any  water  hi  some  parts  of  It,  at  least  not  eaouga 
to  ran  into  any  streams,  so  ai  It  eould  be  per- 
ceived. 

Ota  the  bahks  ef  this  brook  I  found  aiaiiy 
pleasant  savannas  br  meadows,  tolelto,  smooth,  anc 
covered  with  grass  i  and  on  the  rising  parts  of 
them  next  to  the  higher  grounds,  where  the 
water,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  never  overfiowed^ 
I  found  a  great  deal  of  tobaeeo,  green,  and  growb 
log  to  a  great  and  very  strong  stalk ;  there  were 
divers  other  plants  which  I  had  no  ootlen  of;  or 
uaderstandieg  about  i  and  might  perhaps  ham 
virtues  of  their  own,  which  I  could  not  find  out* 

I  searched  for  the  eaaeave  root,  which  the  In- 
dians  in  all  that  climate  make  thdr  bread  oft  bot 
1  could  And  nonew  I  saw  laive  plants  of  ahM% 
but  did  not  then  understand  them  t  I  saw  aevtb 
ral  sugar-canes,  but  wild,  and.  for  want  of  eultk 
vatton,  imperfeet  I  contented  n^self  with  these 
discoveries  for  this  tfane,  and  eame  baok  maslnf 
with  myself  wiiat  course  I  might  take  to  know 
the  vhrtue  and  goodness  of  any  of  the  Ihdhi  of 
plaata  whMi  I  shouM  diseover,  but  could  bring 
it  to  no  eonclusioa  i  for,  in  short,  1  Imd  made  m 
Uttle  observation  while  I  wai  hi  the  Braifls^  that 
I  knew  little  of  the  pkuita  af  the  BeU,  al  least 
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very  little  that  mlgfat  lenre  me  to  any  puqwie  I 
DOW  in  my  distress. 

The  next  day,  the  16tb,  I  went  op  the  same 
way  again ;  and,  after  going  something  fiirther 
than  I  had  done  the  day  before,  I  foand  the 
brook  and  the  savsnnsA  began  to  cease,  and  the 
country  became  more  woody  than  before.  In 
this  part  I  found  different  fruits,  and  particalarly 
I  found  melons  upon  the  ground  in  great  abon- 
daaoe,  and  grapes  upon  die  trees,  and  the  dnt- 
ters  of  grapes  were  pust  now  in  their  pripie,  very 
ripe  and  rich.  This  was  a  surprising  discovery* 
and  I  was  exceeding  glad  of  them,  but  I  was 
warned  by  my  experience  to  eat  sparingly  of  them, 
remembering,  then,  when  I  was  ashore  in  fiar- 
bary,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed  several  of  our 
Englishmen,  who  were  slaves  there,  by  throwing 
them  into  fluxes  and  fevers ;  but  I  found  an  ex- 
cellent  use  for  these  grapes,  and  that  was  to  cure 
or  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  keep  them  as  dried 

Sapes  or  raisins  are  kept,  which  I  thought  would 
!,  as  indeed  they  were,  as  wholesome,  and  as 
agreeable  to  eat,  when  no  grapes  might  be  had. 

I  spent  all  that  evening  there,  and  went  not 
back  to  my  habitation,  wUch  by  the  way  was  the 
first  night,  iM  I  might  say,  I  had  lain  from  home. 
In  the  night  I  took  my  first  contrivance,  and 
got  up  into  a  tree,  where  I  slept  well,  and  the 
next  morning  proceeded  upon  mv  discovery,  tm- 
velUng  near  four  miles,  as  I  might  judge  by  the 
length  of  the  valley,  keeping  stiU  due  north, 
with  a  ridge  of  hUls  on  the  south  and  north  skle 
of  me. 

At  the  end  of  this  march  I  came  to  an  open- 
ing, where  the  country  seemed  to  descend  to  the 
west :  and  a  little  spring  of  fresh  water,  which 
IsMied  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by  me,  ran  the 
other  way,  that  is,  due  east ;  and  the  country 
appeared  so  fresh,  so  green,  so  flourishhig,  every 
thmg  being  in  a  constant  verdure  or  flourish  of 
spring,  that  it  looked  like  a  pUnted  garden. 

I  descended  a  little  on  the  akle  of  that  deli- 
cious valley,  surveying  It  with  a  secret  Und  of 
pleasure  (though  mixed  with  other  aflHioting 
thoughts)  to  think  that  this  was  all  my  own,  that 
I  was  k^  and  lord  of  all  this  country  inde- 
fbasibly,  and  had  a  right  of  poasesslon ;  and  if  I 
could  convey  it,  I  might  have  it  in  inheritance 
as  completely  as  any  lord  of  a  manor  in  England^ 
I  saw  here  aoundaiioe  of  cocoa-trees,  orange  and 
lemon,  and  citron-trees,  but  all  wild,  and  few 
bearing  anv  fhiit,  at  least,  not  then :  however, 
the  green  Uflses  that  I  gathered  were  not  only 
pleannt  to  eat,  but  very  wholesome;  and  I 
mixed  their  juice  afterwwds  with  water,  which 
made  it  very  wholesome,  and  very  cool  and  re- 
freshing. 

I  found  now  I  had  bosfaiess  enough  to  gather 
and  carry  home ;  and  resolved  to  lay  up  a  store, 
as  well  of  grapes  as  limes  and  lemons^  to  fkimish 
myself  tor  the  wet  season,  which  I  knew  was  ap- 
proaching. 

In  order  to  do  this  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of 
grapes  In  one  place,  and  a  lesser  heap  in  another 
place,  and  a  great  parcel  of  limes  and  lemons  in 
another  place ;  and  taking  a  few  of  each  with  me, 
I  travelled  homeward,  and  resolved  to  come  again, 
and  bring  a  beg  or  sack,  or  what  1  could  iMke, 
to  carr>  the  rest  home. 

Aooordioglyy  having  spent  three  days  in  this 


journey,  I  came  heme  (so  I  must  now  csll  mj 
tent,  sind  my  cave),  but  before  I  got  thither  the 
grapes  were  spcHled,  the  richness  of  the  frnit,  ind 
the  weight  of  the  juice,  having  broken  them,  ind 
bruised  them,  they  were  good  for  little  or  oothios. 
As  to  the  limes,  they  were  good,  but  I  could 
bring  but  few. 

The  next  day,  being  the  19th,  I  went  biek, 
having  made  me  two  small  bags  to  bring  home 
my  harvest ;  but  I  was  surprised,  when  oomio; 
to  my  heap  of  grapes,  which  were  so  rich  and 
fine  when  I  gathered  them,  I  found  them  all 
spread  abroad,  trod  to  pieoes,  and  dragged  about, 
some  here,  some  there,  and  abundance  eaten  and 
devoured.  By  this  I  concfaided  there  were  wme 
wild  creatures  thereabouts  which  had  done  this, 
but  what  they  were  1  knew  noL 

However,  as  I  found  there  was  no  lajriog  them 
upon  heaps,  and  no  carrying  them  away  in  a 
sack,  but  tkat  one  way  they  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  other  way  they  would  be  crushed  with 
their  own  weight,  I  took  another  course,  for  i 
gathered  a  large  quantity  of  the  grapes,  and 
hung  them  out  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
that  they  aalght  core  and  dry  in  the  sun ;  and  aa 
for  the  limes  and  lemons,  I  carried  as  msny  bsck 
as  1  could  wdl  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  firom  this  journey,  I  eoa- 
templated  with  great  pleasure  on  the  fruitAihiea 
of  that  valley,  and  the  ptoasantnem  of  the  siuu* 
tlon,  the  security  from  storms  on  that  ride  of  the 
water,  and  the  wood ;  and  oosidnded  that  I  had 
pitched  upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode  which  ins 
by  far  the  worst  part  of  the  country.  Cpoa  the 
whole,  I  began  to  consider  of  removing  my  habi- 
tation, and  to  look  out  for  a  place  equally  safe 
aa  where  I  now  was  aituated,  if  poaaible,  io  that 
pleasant  fhiitfU  part  of  the  island. 

This  thought  ran  long  hi  my  head,  and  I  was 
exceeding  fond  of  it  fbr  some  time,  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  place  tempting  me;  butwhttlcame 
to  a  nearer  view  <^lt,  and  to  ooosider  thst  I  was 
now  by  the  sea-side,  where  It  was  at  least  pooi- 
ble  that  something  might  happen  to  ny  advan- 
tage, and  that  the  same  ill-fate  thst  brooght  oe 
hither  might  bring  some  other  nnh^ipy  wretches 
to  the  same  place ;  and  though  it  was  scaroe 
probable  that  any  audi  thing  should  ever  hap- 
pen, yet  to  indkoe  myself  among  the  biUs  snd 
woods.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  to  anti- 
dpate  my  bondage,  and  to  render  such  an  affair 
not  only  impro&ble,  but  impossible;  snd  that 
therefore  I  ought  not  by  any  means  to  reiiio?e. 

However,  I  was  so  sMunoured  with  this  place, 
that  I  spent  much  of  my  time  there  for  the  whole 
remahdng  part  of  the  month  of  iuly ;  and  though 
upon  aeoond  thoughts  I  resolved  as  above^  not  to 
remove,  yet  I  built  me  a  little  kind  of  a  bower, 
and  surrounded  it  at  a  distance  with  a  ttrong 
fence,  befaig  a  double  hedge,  as  Ugh  u  I  ooold 
reach,  well  staked  and  filled  between  with  brush, 
wood ;  and  here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometioies 
two  or  three  nights  together,  dways  goiof  of  a 
it  with  a  ladder,  as  before;  so  that  I  ftoded 
now  I  had  mv  ooontry-hooae,  and  ny  sea-ooast 
house;  and  this  work  took  me  up  the  beginiiiiv 
of  August 

1  had  but  newly  finished  my  fimee,  snd  begtf 

to  eqjoy  my  labour,  but  the  rains  eane  oo.  and 

I  made  me  stick  dose  to  my  first  hahitattoB;  ^ 
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tboogh  1  had  made  me  a  tent  like  the  other,  with 

a  piece  of  a  Mil,  and  spread  it  very  well,  yet  I 

'  had  not  the  shelter  of  an  hill  to  keep  me  from 

storms,  nor  a  cave  behind  me  to  retreat  into 

vh»  the  rains  were  extraordinary. 

I     Aboot  the  beginning  of  August,  as  I  said,  I 

•  b«d  fiotsbed  my  bower,  and  began  to  enjoy  my- 

'  3clf    The  third  of  August  I  found  the  grapes  1 

:  bad  hong  np  were  perfectly  dried,  and  indeed 

'.  vere  exoellent  good  raisins  of  the  sun ;  so  I  be- 

!j  riB  to  take  them  down  from  the  trees,  and  it  was 

'  my  happy  that  I  did  so ;  for  the  rains  which 

failovcd  would  have  spoiled  them,  and  I  had  lost 

j  the  best  part  of  my  winter  food,  for  I  had  above 

'  tvo  hundred  largo  bunches  of  them.    No  sooner 

'  btd  i  taken  them  all  down,  and  carried  most  of 

.them  home  to  my  cave,  but  it  began  to  rain; 

I  aad  ftom  thence,  which  was  the  14th  of  August, 

I  it  rained  more  or  less  every  dav  till  the  middle  of 

()ctober,  and  sometimes  so  violently,  that  I  could 

r  Dot  ftir  out  of  my  cave  for  several  days. 

'    h  this  season  I  was  much  surprised  with  the 

'  sicrease  of  my  family :  I  had  been  concerned  for 

the  loss  of  one  of  my  cats,  who  ran  away  from 

•e.  or,  as  I  thouf^t,  had  been  dead ;  and  I  heard 

BO  awre  tale  or  tidings  of  her  till,  to  my  astonish^ 

'  aent,  she  came  home,  about  the  end  of  August, 

-  vith  three  kittens.     Thi»  was  the  more  strange 

'  to  me,  because  though  I  had  killed  a  wild  cat,  as 

I  called  it,  with  my  gun,  yet  I  thought  it  was  a 

'  <)otte  dilkrettt  kind  from  our  European  cats ;  *yet 

;th«  young  cats  were  the  same  kind  of  house 

breed  like  the  old  one  ;  and  both  my  caU  being 

i  irattlei,  I  thought  it  very  strange ;   but  from 

'beM  three  cats,  I  afterwards  came  to  be  so 

peftered  with  cats,  that  I  was  forced  to  kill  them 

'ike  rermin  or  wikl  beasts,  and  to  drive  them  from 

BT  boose  as  much  as  possible. 

From  the  fourteenth  of  August  to  the  twenty. 

nth,  incessant  rain,  so  Uiat  I  oould  not  stir,  and 

'  vu  DOW  very  careful  not  to  be  much  wet.    In  this 

eoo6oemeiit  I  began  to  be  straitened  for  food ; 

Mt  ventaring  out  twice,  I  one  day  killed  a  goat ; 

ud  the  last  day,  which  was  the  twenty-sizth, 

fwnd  a  very  large  tortoise,  which  was  a  treat  to 

■e,  and  my  food  was  regulated  thus :  I  eat  a 

tNiiKh  of  raisins  for  my  breakfast,  a  pieoeof  the 

coit  1  iesb,  or  of  the  turtle,  for  my  dinner, 

!  bniicd  (for  to  my  great  misfortune  I  had  no 

i  ««siel  to  boil  or  stew  anything),  and  two  or  three 

'  «f  the  turtle's  eggs  for  supper. 

Dnriog  this  confinement  in  my  cover  by  the 
niji,  1  werked  daily  two  or  three  hours  at 
eaUi^ag  my  cave  ;  and,  by  degrees,  worked  it 
«o  towards  one  side,  till  I  came  to  the  outside  of 
'  tbebfll,  and  made  a  door  or  way  out,  which  came 
^oad  my  fence  or  wall,  and  so  I  came  in  and 
«Qt  this  way  ;  hot  I  was  not  perfectly  easy  at 
Uiiag  w  open ;  for  as  I  had  managed  myself 
More,  I  was  in  a  perfect  inclosure,  whereas  now 
1  tboiifht  I  lay  exposed  ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
?erceive  that  there  was  any  living  thing  to  fear, 
d)c  bigfert  creature  that  I  had  seen  upon  the 
■ilud  Mng  a  goat. 

SepL  aO.^I  was  now  come  to  the  unhappy 
laaiTemry  of  my  landing ;  I  cast  up  the  notdies 
QB  my  post,  sod  found  I  had  been  on  shore  three 
tnodred  and  sfacty-five  days.  I  kept  this  day  as 
t  tolemo  Cut  setting  It  apart  to  a  religious  ezer. 


I 


(i3e,pnMlntlog  mysdf  to  the  ground  with  the 


moit  serious  humiliation,  confessing  myself  to 
Ood,  acknowledging  his  righteous  judgment  upon 
me,  and  praying  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  me 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  having  not  tasted  the 
least  refreshment  for  twelve  hours,  even  Jill  the 
going  down  of  the  son,  I  then  eat  a  biscuit- 
cake  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  went  to  bed, 
finishing  the  day  as  I  began  it. 

I  had  all  this  time  observed  no  sabbath-day, 
for,  as  at  first,  I  had  no  sense  of  religion  upon  my 
mind ;  I  had  after  some  time  omitted  to  distin- 
guish  the  weeks  by  making  a  longer  notch  than 
ordinary  for  the  sabbath-day,  and  so  did  not 
really  know  what  any  of  the  days  were ;  but 
now,  having  cast  up  the  days  as  above,  I  found  I 
had  been  there  a  year,  so  I  divided  it  into  weeks, 
and  set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  a  sabbath, 
though  I  round  at  the  end  of  my  account  I  had 
lost  a  day  or  two  of  my  reckoning. 

A  little  after  this  my  ink  began  to  fail  me,  and 
so  I  contented  myself  to  use  it  more  sparingly, 
and  to  write  down  only  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  my  life,  without  continuing  a  daily  me- 
morandum of  other  things. 

The  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season  began 
now  to  appear  regular  to  me,  and  I  learned  to 
divide  them  so  as  to  provide  for  them  accord- 
ingly. But  I  bought  all  my  experience  before  I 
had  it,  and  this  I  am  going  to  relate  was  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  eiperiments  that  I  made  at 
all.  I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  saved  the  few 
ears  of  barley  and  rice  which  I  had  so  surpris- 
ingly found  spring  up,  as  I  thought,  of  them- 
selves, and  believe  there  were  about  thirty  stalks 
of  rice  and  about  twenty  of  barley,  and  now  I 
thought  it  a  proper  time  to  sow  it  after  the  rains, 
the  sun  being  in  its  southern  position  going 
from  me. 

Accordingly  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground,  as 
well  as  1  couhl,  with  my  wooden  spade,  and  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts  I  sowed  my  grain ;  but 
as  I  was  sowing  it  casually  occurred  to  my 
thought  that  1  would  not  sow  it  all  at  first,  be. 
cause  t  did  not  know  when  was  the  proper  time 
for  it,  so  I  sowed  about  two  thirds  of  the  seeds, 
leaving  about  a  handful  of  each. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  afterwards  that 
I  did  so,  for  not  one  grain  of  that  I  sowed  this 
time  came  to  anything,  for  the  dry  months  fol- 
lowing, tbe  earth  having  had  no  rain  after  the 
seed  was  sown,  it  had  no  moisture  to  assist  its 
growth,  and  never  came  op  at  all  till  the  wet 
season  had  come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it 
had  been  newly  sown. 

Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which  I 
easily  imagined  was  by  the  drought,  1  sought  for 
a  moister  piece  of  ground  to  make  another  trial 
in,  and  I  dug  np  a  piece  of  ground  near  my  new 
bower,  and  sowed  the  rest  of  my  seed  in  Febru- 
ary, a  little  before  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  this, 
having  the  rainy  months  of  March  and  April  to 
water  it,  sprung  up  very  pleasantly  and  yielded 
a  very  good  crop ;  out  having  part  of  the  seed 
left  only,  and  not  daring  to  sow  all  that  I  had 
yet,  I  had  but  a  small  quantity  at  last,  my  whole 
crop  not  amounting  to  above  half  a  peck  of  each 
kind* 

But  by  this  experience  I  was  made  master  of 
my  business,  and  knew  exactly  when  the  proper 


geaaon  was  to  low,  and  that  I  might  expect  two  I 
seed  timet  and  two  hanratts  evtfrj  year.  | 

While  this  com  wai  growing  I  made  a  little 
discovery,  which  was  of  use  to  me  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  the  rains  were  over  and  the  weather' 
began  io  settle,  which  was  about  the  month  of 
November,  I  made  a  visit  up  the  ooontry  to  my 
bower,  where  though  I  had  not  been  somej 
months,  yet  I  (bund  2l  thingt  just  as  1  left  them,  i 
The  circle  or  double  hedge  that  I  had  made  was 
not  only  firm  and  entile,  but  the  stakes  which  I 
had  cut  off  of  some  trees  that  grew  thereabouts 
were  all  shot  out,  and  grown  with  laog  branches, 
as  much  as  a  willow  tree  usually  shoots  the  first 
year  after  lopping  Its  head.  I  oould  not  tell 
what  tree  to  call  it  that  these  stakes  were  cut 
from.  I  was  surprised*  and  yet  very  w^l 
pleased,  to  see  the  young  trees  grow,  and  I 
pruned  them  and  led  them  up  to  grow  as  much 
alike  as  I  could,  and  it  is  scarce  credible  bow 
beautiful  a  firure  they  grew  into  in  three  years; 
so  that  though  the  hedge  made  a.  circle  of  about 
twentv-five  yards  in  diameter,  yet  the  trees,  for 
iuch  1  might  now  call  them,  soon  covered  it,  and 
it  was  a  complete  shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  un- 
der all  the  dry  season. 

This  made  me  resolve  to  cut  some  more 
stakes,  and  make  me  a  hedge  like  this  in  a  semi- 
circle round  my  wall,  I  mean  that  of  my  first 
dwelling,  which  I  did,  and  placing  the  trees  or 
stakes  In  a  double  row,  at  above  eight  yards*  dis- 
tance from  mv  first  fence ;  they  grew  presently, 
and  were  at  first  a  fine  cover  to  my  habitation, 
and  afterwards  served  for  a  defence  also,  as  I 
shall  observe  in  its  order. 

I  fbund  DOW  that  the  seasons  of  the  year 
might  generally  be  divided,  not  into  summer  and 
winter  as  in  Europe,  but  into  the  rainy  seasons 
and  the  dry  seasons,  which  were  generally  thus : 

"**^  ^•teS;  1  lUiny.  the  sun  bebig  then 
HalfXnriL  1       *^  ^  '^^^  ^^^  equinox. 
Half  Aprili'^ 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Half  August, 

Half  October,  J 


Dry,  the  son  being  then 
to  the  north  of  the  line. 


comeback. 


Half  October, 

November, 

December, 

January, 

Half  February, 

The  rainy 


Dry,  the  sun  being  then 
to  the  aouth  of  this  line. 


I 


sometimes  held  longer  or 
shorter  as  the  winds  happened  to  blow,  but  this 
was  the  general  observation  I  made*  After  I 
had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill  ooasequence  of 
bemg  abroad  in  the  rain,  I  took  care  to  furnish 
myself  with  provision  beforehand,  that  I  might 
not  be  obliged  to  go  out,  and  1  sat  withhi  ioim 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  wet  months. 

In  this  time  I  found  mwh  employment,  end 
very  suitable  also  to  the  time,  for  I  found  great 
occasion  of  many  things  which  I  had  no  way  to 
furnish  myself  with  but  by  hard  labour  and  oon* 
stant  application;  paitksularly  I  tried  many 
ways  to  make  myself  a  basket,  but  all  the  twigs 


I  could  get  for  the  purpose  proved  so  brittle 
that  they  would  do  nothing.    It  proved  of  tx* 
oellent  advantage  to  me  now,  that  when  I  was  a 
boy  I  used  to  t&e  great  delight  in  standing  at  a 
basket-moker's  in  the  town  where  my  father 
Uved  to  see  them  make  their  wicker  ware,  sod 
being,  as  boys  usually  are,  very  oflicious  to  help, 
and  a  great  observer  of  the  manner  how  they 
worked  those  things,  and  sometimes  lent  a  bsnd, 
I  had  by  this  means  so  full  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  it,  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  the 
materials,  when  it  came  into  my  ndnd  that  the 
twigs  of  that  tree  Ihim  wlience  I  cut  my  stakei 
that  grew,  might  possibly  be  as  tough  u  the 
sallows,  and  wfflows,  and  osiers  In  Bij^and,  sod 
I  resolved  to  try. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  went  to  my  coim-)| 
try-bouse,  as  I  called  it,  and  cutting  some  of  the 
smaller  twigs  I  found  them  to  my  purpose  u 
much  as  I  could  desire,  whereupon  I  came  the 
next  time  prepared  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  down 
a  quantity,  which  I  soon  found,  for  there  wis  a 
great  plenty  of  them ;   these  I  set  up  to  dry 
witUn  my  drole  or  hedges,  and  when  they  were 
fit  for  use  I  carried  them  to  my  cavcb  and  here 
during  the  next  season  I  eaniployed  myself  in 
making,  as  well  as  I  could,  a  great  msnv  bss- 
kets,  Mth  to  ceiTv  earth  or  to  carry  or  Uv  up 
anything  as  I  had  occasion ;  and  though  I  did 
not  .finish  them  very  handsomely,  yet  I  made 
them  sufficiently  sendceable  for  my  purpose,  sod 
thus  afterwards  1  took  care  never  to  be  without 
them ;  and  as  my  wicker  ware  decayed  I  made 
more,  especially  I  made  strong  deep  bssketi  to 
place  my  com  in.  Instead  of  sacks,  when  1  should 
come  to  have  any  quantity  of  it. 

Having  naastered  thU  dilBcully,  and  emplojed 
a  world  of  time  about  it,  I  besttrred  mysdf  to 
see,  if  poesible,  how  to  supply  two  wants.   I  bad 
no  vessds  to  hold  anytUng  that  was  liquid,eioept 
two  rundleU,  whteh  were  almost  M\  of  rum,  and 
some  slaM  bottka*  some  of  the  common  lise, 
and  oAers  which  were  caeebottles  square,  for  the 
hoMing  of  waters,  spirits,  ftc     I  bad  not  w 
much  as  a  pot  to  boil  anything  la,  except  a  great 
kettle  which  I  iavcd  out  oC  the  shtp^  and  which 
was  too  big  for  audi  uses  as  I  desired  it  for,  vis.* 
to  nmke  broth,  and  atew  a  bit  of  meat  by  itsett 
The  second  thfaig  I  would  fisin  Imve  had  was  a 
tobaeoo  pipe,  but  it  waa  impoesible  for  me  to 
make  one  ;  however,  1  found  «  coBtrivanoe  for 
that  too  at  last. 

I  easployed  myself  in  planting  my  seeood  rows 
of  stakes  of  piles,  and  in  this  widter  work,  all 
the  summer,  or  dry  season ;  wiien  another  holi- 
ness took  me  up  more  time  than  it  ooaU  be 
ims^ned  I  could  spare. 

1  mentioned  before  that  I  had  agreat  mind  to  tee 
the  whole  island,  and  that  T  had  travelled  upth< 
brook,  and  so  on  to  where  I  built  my  bower,  ad 
where  I  had  an  opening  quite  to  the  sea,  on  tb< 
other  side  of  the  idand.  I  now  renolved  totrare 
quite  across  to  the  sea  shore  oa  that  aide^  S^ 
taking  my  gun,  and  hatchet,  and  my  dog,  and  i 
larscr  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  than  usual 
mim  two  biscuit-cakes  and  «  gruut  bunch  o 
rdsins  to  my  pouch  for  my  ntore^  I  began  m; 
jouraejf.  When  I  had  passed  tbe  ▼ale  where  B| 
bower  stood,  as  above,  I  oeme  within  view  of  tl] 
to  the  west;  and  It  being  a  very  dear  dsy. 
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{  fiyriy  descried  land,  irhether  an  itkad  or  oonti- 

'  aeot  I  eonld  Dot  tell ;  but  it  lay  very  high,  ex- 

|,  ttsdiDg  from  the  west  to  the  wett-touUi-weft 

;  Mi  a  veiy  great  distance ;  by  my  gueis  it  could 

'  Qot  be  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  ofll 

.,      I  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the  world  this 

'  might  be,  otherwise  than  1  knew  it  must  be  part 

I  of  America ;  and,  as  I  concluded  by  all  my  obser- 

'  vatiotts,  must  be  near  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 

pel hapo  was  all  inhabited  by  savages,  where  if  tl 

•  liMHild  have  landed,  I  had  been  in  a  worse  oondi- 

tiofi  than  I  was  now ;  and  therefore  I  acquiesoed 

ia  the  dispositions  of  Providence,  which  1  began 

DOW  to  own*  and  to  believe  ordered  evervthiog 

ibr  the  best ;  I  say  I  quieted  my  mind  with  this, 

and  left  aiBicting  myself  with  fruitless  wishes  of 

beiog  there. 

Sendes,  after  some  pause  upon  this  afflur,  I 

considered,  that  if  this  land  was  the   Spanish 

coast,  1  should  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  see 

ione  vessels  pass  and  repass  one  way  or  other ; 

I  bat  if  not,  then  it  was  the  savage  coast  between 

I  the  Spanish  country  and  Braail,  which  were  in- 

'  deed  the  worst  of  savages ;  for  they  are  cannibals, 

I  or  ineii-e«ters  and  fail  not  to  murder  and  devour 

<  til  the  human  bodies  that  fall  faito  their  hands. 

I     With  these  considerations  I  walked  very  lei- 

;  mrely  forward.     I  found  that  side  of  the  ialaod 

vfaere  I  BOW  was  much  pleasanter  than  mine, 

I  tiie  open  or  savanna  6elds  sweet,  adorned  with 

'  flowers  and  grass,  and  full  of  very  fine  woods.     I 

-  Mw  abundance  of  parrots,  and  fain  would  I  have 

,  citigfat  one,  if  possible,  to  have  kept  it  to  be 

I  uae«  and  taught  it  to  speak  to  me.     I  did,  after 

some  painstaking,  catdi  a  young  parrot,  for  I 

Uocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and  having  reco- 

I  rend  it,  I  brought  it  home,  but  it  was  some  years 

before  1  could  make  him  speak.     However,  at 

itsi  I  taught   him  to   call  me  by  my  name 

'  tery  familiarly  ;  but  the  aocUlent  that  followed, 

I  though  it  be  a  trifle,  will  be  very  diverting  m  its 

I  piaee. 

I  was  exceedingly  diverted  with  this  journey : 
\  I  feuod  in  the  low  grouods  hares,  as  I  thought 
them  to  be,  and  foxes,  but  they  diiffered  greatly 
from  all  the  other  kinds  I  had  met  with ;  nor  could 
I  Mtisfy  myself  to  eat  them,  though  I  killed  se- 
veral ;  but  I  had  no  need  to  be  venturous,  for  I 
bad  no  want  of  food,  and  of  that  which  was  very 
pod  too ;  especially  these  three  sorts,  vix.  goats, 
pi^^eoos,  and  turtle  or  tortoise ;  which,  added  to 
my  irrapes,  Leadenhall  market  could  not  have 
fnnasbed  a  better  table  than  I,  in  proportaon  to 
tike  company ;  and  thoii^h  my  case  was  deplora- 
ble eooogh,  yet  I  had  greai  cause  for  thankful- 
Bi»is  that  I  was  not  driven  to  any  extremities  for 
(bod ;  but  rather  plenty,  even  to  dainties. 

1  never  travelled  in  this  journey  above  two 
ndies  ootri^t  in  a  day,  or  thereabouts ;  but  I 
took  so  many  turns  and  returns,  to  see  what  dis- 
ooTCTies  I  couM  make,  that  I  came  weary  enough 
to  the  place  where  I  resolved  to  sit  down  for  all 
bight ;  and  then  either  reposed  myself  in  a  tree, 
or  sonounded  myself  with  a  row  of  stakes  set 
oprigfat  in  the  ground,  either  fttmi  one  tree  to 
another,  or  so  as  no  wild  creatare  could  ooae  at 
nc  witbaut  waking  me. 

Aa  soon  as  I  came  to  the  iea«shon,  I  waf  far* 
prised  to  see  that  I  had  taken  up  my  lot  on  the 
ivorst  sUe  of  the  island ;  for  here  indeed  the 


shore  was  covered  with  innumerable  iortlea, 
whereas  on  the  other  side  I  had  found  but  thiee 
in  a  year  and  on  half.  Here  was  also  an  infinite 
number  of  fowls  of  many  kiniisb  some  of  which  I 
had.  not  seen  before,  and  many  of  them  very  good 
meat,  but  such  as  I  knew  not  the  names  oi^ 
except  those  called  penguins. 

I  could  have  shot  as  many  as  I  pleased,  but 
was  very  sparing  of  my  powder  and  shot,  and 
therefore  had  more  mfaid  to  kill  a  she-goat,  if  I 
could,  which  I  6ould  better  feed  on ;  and  though 
there  were  many  goats  here,  more  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  yet  it  was  with  much 
more  difficulty  that  I  could  come  near  them; 
the  country  being  flat  and  even,  and  they  saw  me 
much  sooner  than  when  I  was  on  the  hUls. 

I  confess  this  side  of  the  oountry  was  mnch 
pleasanter  than  mine,  but  yet  I  had  not  the  least 
inclination  to  remove ;  for  as  I  was  fixed  in  my 
habitation,  it  became  natural  to  me,  and  I  seemed 
all  the  whQe  I  was  here  to  be,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
journey,  and  from  home ;  however,  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  towards  the  east,  I 
suppose,  about  twelve  miles;  and  then  setting  up 
a  great  pole  upon  the  shore  for  a  mark,  I  con- 
cluded I  would  go  home  again ;  and  the  next 
journey  I  took  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  east  from  my  dwelling,  and  so  round  till  I 
came  to  my  post  again :  of  which  in  its  place. 

I  took  another  way  to  cone  back  than  that  I 
went,  thinking  1  eould  easily  keep  all  the  island 
so  much  in  my  view,  that  I  oould  not  miss  finding 
my  first  dwelUng  by  viewing  the  oountry ;  but  I 
found  myself  mistaken,  for  being  oome  about  two 
or  three  miles,  I  found  myself  descended  into  a 
very  large  valley ;  but  so  surrounded  with  hills, 
and  thoM  hills  covered  with  woods,  thai  I  could 
not  see  which  was  my  way  by  any  dfareetion  hut 
that  of  the  sun ;  nor  even  then,  unless  I  knew 
very  well  the  positioa  of  the  son  at  that  time  of 
the  day. 

It  happened,  to  my  fortber  misfortime,  that  the 
weather  proved  haxy  for  three  or  four  days  while 
I  was  in  this  valley  ;  and  not  beiog  able  to  see 
the  sun,  I^wandered  about  very  uacomfortably, 
and  at  last  was  obliged  to  find  out  the  sea-side, 
look  for  my  post,  and  come  back  the  same  way 
I  went;  and  then  by  easy  jouroies  I  turned  home- 
ward, the  weather  being  exceeding  hot ;  and  my 
gun,  ammunition,  hatchet,  and  other  things,  very 
heavy. 

In  this  journey  my  dog  surprised  a  young  kid, 
and  seised  upon  it ;  and  I,  running  in  to  take 
hold  of  it,  caught  it,  and  saved  it  alive  from  the 
dog.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  it  home  if  I 
oould,  for  I  hwA  often  been  musing  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  get  a  kid  or  two,  and 
so  raise  a  breed  of  tame  goats,  which  might 
supply  me  when  my  powder  and  shot  should  be 
spent. 

r  made  a  collar  for  this  little  creature,  and 
with  a  string  which  I  made  of  some  rope  yam, 
which  I  always  canied  about  nne,  1  led  him  along, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  till  I  eame  to  my 
bower,  and  there  I  enclosed  him  and  left  Um ; 
for  I  was  very  impatient  to  be  at  home,  iran 
wbeaee  I  had  been  absent  above  a  month. 

I  eaniiot  expresi  what  a  aatirfHtion  it  ww  to 
me  to  come  into  my  old  hutch,  and  lie  down  in 
my  hammock- bed :  this  little  wandering  journey. 


mkUMtt  a  teClM  plaee  of  abode,  had  been  so 
iMpleanot  to  flM»  thai  oqr  own  home,  ai  I  ealled 
il  to  myielt  waa  a  patfaet  aettlemeut  to  me  com- 
paradto  that ;  aod  it  rendered  everythtnit  about 
■M  80  ooolMtable,  that  I  reaolved  1  would  never 
go  a  great  way  frooa  it  again  while  it  ihould  be 
■sy  lot  to  stay  on  the  iilaad. 

I  repoeed  ayaelf  here  a  weelc,  to  re^t  and  re- 
gale asyielf  after  ny  long  jonmey ;  during  which 
nost  of  the  thne  waa  talien  up  in  the  weighty 
aflhir  of  aMking  a  cage  for  my  poll,  who  began 
now  to  be  a  mere  domcttie,  and  to  be  mighty 
well  aoqnainted  with  me.  Then  I  began  to  think 
of  the  poor  kid,  which  I  had  pent  in  within  my 
little  circto,  and  reaolved  to  go  and  fetch  It,  home, 
and  give  it  aome  food :  accordingly  I  went,  and 
found  it  where  I  left  it,  for  indeed  it  could  not 
got  ont,  but  was  almost  starved  for  want  of  food. 
I  went  and  cut  boughs  of  trees  and  branches  of 
suoh  shrubs  as  I  oould  And,  and  threw  it  over, 
and  having  fed  it,  Itied  it  as  I  did  before,  to  lead 
it  away ;  but  it  was  so  tame  with  being  hungry, 
that  I  had  no  need  to  have  tied  it,  for  it  followed 
me  like  a  dog ;  and  as  I  continually  fed  it,  the 
oreature  became  to  loving,  so  gentle,  and  to  fond, 
that  it  became  from  that  time  one  of  my  do- 
mestics also,  and  would  never  leave  me  after- 
wards. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox  was 
now  come,  and  I  kept  the  flOth  of  September  in 
the  same  solemn  manner  as  before,  being  the  an- 
niversary of  my  lancfittg  on  the  island,  having 
now  been  there  two  years,  and  no  more  prospect 
of  being  delivered  than  the  first  day  I  came  there. 
I  spent  the  whole  day  in  humble  and  thankful 
acknowledgments  of  the  many  wonderful  mercies 
which  my  solitarv  condition  was  attended  with,' 
and  without  which  It  might  have  been  infinitely 
more  miserable.  I  gave  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  that  God  had  been  pleased  to  discover 
to  me  even  that  it  was  possible  I  might  be  more 
happy  in  this  solitary  condition  than  I  should  have 
been  in  a  liberty  of  society,  and  all  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world ;  that  he  oould  fully  make  up 
to  me  the  defioiendes  of  my  solitary  state,  and 
the  want  of  human  society,  by  hb  presence,  and 
the  communication  of  his  grace  to  my  soul,  sup- 
porting, comforting,  and  encouraging  me  to  de- 
pend upon  his  providence  here,  and  hope  for  his 
eternal  presence  hereafter. 

It  was  now  that  I  began  sensibly  to  feel  how 
much  more  happy  the  life  I  now  led  was,  with 
all  Its  miserable  circumstances,  than  the  wicked, 
cursed,  abominable  life  I  led  all  the  past  part  of 
my  days;  aud  now,  having  changed  both  my  sor- 
rows and  my  joys,  my  very  desires  altered,  my  af- 
feetions  changed  their  gust,  and  my  delights 
were  perfectly  new  ^rom  what  they  were  at  first 
ooming,  or  indeed  for  the  two  years  past. 

Before  as  I  walked  about,  either  on  my  hunt- 
ing, or  for  viewhig  the  country,  the  anguish  dT  my 
soul  at  my  condition  would  break  out  upon  me 
on  a  sudden,  and  my  very  heart  would  die  within 
me,  to  think  of  the  woods,  the  mountains,  ^e 
deserts  I  was  in ;  and  how  J  was  a  prisoner, 
locked  up  with  the  eternal  bars  and  bdta  of  the 
ocean,  hi  an  uninhabited  wiMemeas  without  re- 
demption. In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  compo- 
aures  of  my  mind,  this  would  break  out  upon  me 
like  a  storm,  and  made  me  wring  my  hands,  and 


weep  like  a  child.  Sometimes  it  would  take  me 
in  the  middle  of  my  work,  and  I  would  imne* 
diately  sit  down  and  sigh,  and  look  npoa  the 
ground  for  an  hour  or  two  together^  and  this  wu 
still  worse  to  me :  for  if  I  could  burst  out  into 
tears,  or  vent  myself  by  words,  it  would  go  off. 
and  the  grie(  having  exhausted  itielC  woaU 
abate. 

But  now  I  began  to  exercise  myself  with  new 
thoughts;  I  daily  read  the  word  of  Gob,  tod 
appUed  all  the  comforts  of  it  to  my  preseot  state. 
One  morning,  being  very  sad,  I  opened  the  bibb 
upon  these  words,  **  I  will  never,  never  learetheeJ 
nor  forsake  thee  T  Immediately  it  occurred  thai 
these  words  were  to  me,  why  else  should  they  be 
directed  in  such  a  manner  just  at  the  oooeo^ 
when  I  was  mourning  over  my  condition,  as  on^ 
forsaken  of  God  and  man  ?  "  Well,  then,"  said  I 
"  if  God  does  not  tbrsake  me,  of  what  ill  oo 
quence  can  It  be,  or  what  matters  it,  thongh  th 
world  should  all  forsake  me,  seeing  on  the  of 
hand,  if  I  had  all  the  world,  and  should  lose 
favour  and  blessing  of  God,  there  would  be 
comparison  in  the  lorn?** 

From  this  moment  I  began  to  oondode  is  dj 
mind  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  tarn 
happy  in  this  forsaken,  solitary  oondiUon,  thaa  ij 
was  probable  I  should  have  ever  been  in  ao^ 
other  particular  state  fo  the  worid;  sod  widj 
this  thought  I  waa  goioff  to  give  thanks  to  Go^ 
for  bringing  me  to  fiat  i^ace.  J 

I  know  not  what  it  waa,  but  something  shocked 
my  mind  at  that  thought,  and  I  durst  not  speak  tb^ 
words.  *'  How  canst  thou  be  such  an  hypocrite,'* 
said  1,  even  audibly,  «*  to  pretend  to  be  thankiii] 
for  a  condition  which,  however  thou  mayest  en 
deavour  to  be  contented  with,  thou  woaldst 
ther  pray  heartily  to  be  delivered  from  ?*  So 
stopped  there;  but  though  I  could  not  say 
thanked  God  for  being  there,  yet  I  sincerely 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  opening  my  eyes,  b^ 
whatever  aflUcting  providences,  to  see  the  forme^ 
condition  of  my  Ufe,  and  to  moura  for  my  wickj 
edness  and  ropent.  I  never  opened  the  biUe  a 
shut  it,  but  my  very  soul  within  me  blessed  God 
for  direetmg  my  friend  in  England,  withoat  aoi 
order  of  mine,  to  pack  it  up  among  my  goodd 
and  for  assisting  me  afterwards  to  save  it  out  o| 
the  wreck  of  the  ship. 

Thus  and  in  this  disposition  of  mind  I  begai| 
my  third  year ;  and  though  I  have  not  given  tbj 
reader  the  trouble  of  so  particular  an  aocoant  d 
my  worka  this  year  as  at  the  first,  yet  in  geoeraj 
it  may  be  observed  that  I  waa  very  seldom  idl& 
having  regularly  divided  my  time  according  tq 
the  several  daily  employments  that  were  beforq 
me,  such  as,  first,  my  duty  to  God  and  reading 
the  scriptures,  which  I  constantly  set  apart  scnh 
time  for  thrice  every  day.  Secondly,  the  goio^ 
abroad  with  my  gun  for  food,  which  generally 
took  me  up  three  hours  every  morning  when  it 
did  not  rain.  Thirdly,  the  ordering,  caring,  pre- 
serving, and  cooking  what  I  had  kiUed  or  catchcd 
for  my  anpply ;  these  took  up  great  part  of  tbe 
day :  also,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  aim  was  m  the  senitb,  tbe 
violence  of  the  heat  waa  too  great  to  stir  out,  le 
that  about  four  hours  in  the  evenhig  was  all  the 
time  I  oould  be  supposed  to  worii  in,  withthis  s^ 
cepUon,  that  sometimes  I  chaoged  my  hours  of 
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buMiiy  md  working,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
Mrniof  and  abroad  with  my  gun  in  the  after- 


To  thiifliort  time  allowed  for  labour,  I  desire 
MT  be  added  tlie  exceeding  laboriousness  of  my 
v«ri ;  the  many  hours  which,  ibr  want  of  tools, 
vaat  of  belpk  and  want  of  skill,  everything  that 
1  did  took  up  out  of  my  time ;  for  example,  I 
wii  foil  two-and-forty  days  making  me  a  board 
far  a  Jong  sbelf  which  I  wonted  in  my  cave, 
thmas  two  sawyers,  with  their  tools  and  saw- 
pit,  vodd  have  cut  six  of  them  out  of  the  same 
nw  in  half  a  day. 

I  My  esse  wss  this :  it  was  to  he  a  large  tree 
*^  was  to  be  cut  down,  because  my  board 
ns  to  be  a  broad  one.  The  tree  1  was  three 
1^171  a  catting  down,  and  two  more  cutting  off 
,ibe  boagha,  and  reducing  it  to  a  log  or  piece  of 
itiober.  With  inexpresaible  hacking  and  hew* 
\%  1  reduced  both  the  sides  of  it  into  chips  till  it 
i^tt  to  be  light  enough  to  move,  then  1  turned 
|it  aid  made  one  side  of  it  smooth  and  flat  as  a 
jfeMid  from  end  to  end,  then,  turning  that  aide 
iovBwaid,  eut  the  other  side  till  I  brought  the 
]i^  to  be  about  three  inches  thick  and  smooth 
^boch  tides.  Any  one  may  judge  the  labour 
if  nj  hands  in  such  a  piece  of  work,  but  labour 
Md  patience  carried  me  through  that  and  many 
itber  ihiogi ;  I  only  observe  Uiis  in  particular 

!'^  iboir  the  reason  why  so  much  of  my  time 
sot  away  with  so  little  work,  vis.  that  what 
^i  be  a  little  to  be  done  with  help  and  tools 
"u  •  Tstt  labour,  and  required  a  prodigious 
^  to  do  alone,  and  by  hand. 

Bat  notwithstanding  this,  with  patience  and 
^^t  I  went  through  many  things,  and,  in- 
^  eferything  that  my  circumstances  made 
*^xttnrj  for  me  to  do,  as  will  appear  by  what 
Won. 

I  Ivu  now  in  the  months  of  November  and 

.  j|^[''^^>  rapectlng  my  crop  of  barley  and  rice. 

i  ITbt  pouid  I  had  manured  or  dug  up  for  them 

'*»  Bot  great,  for,  as  I  observed,  my  seed  of 

,**di  «u  not  shove  the  quantity  of  half  a  peck, 

!  ^  1  bad  lost  one  whole  crop  by  sowing  in  the 

1^  Movm;  bot  now  my  crop  promised  very 
^  wbea  on  a  sudden  1  found  I  was  in  danger 
"  wBDg  it  an  again  by  enemies  of  several  sorts, 
,*^  it  wu  scarce  possible  to  keep  from  it ;  as 
|<>tt.  the  ^oats,  and  wild  creatures  which  I  cidled 
l^rn,  whicb,  tasting  the  sweetness  of  the  blade, 
'*)  B  it  night  and  day  as  soon  as  it  came  op, 
ttdcat  it  io  close  that  it  could  get  no  tfane  to 
•^  up  into  italks. 

"pu*  i  law  no  remedy  for  bot  bv  making  an 
acnnre  about  it  with  a  hedge,  which  1  did  with 
|t  grtat  deal  of  toil,  and  the  more,  because  it 
^^Sl^  >  great  deal  of  speed,  the  creatures 
*u!lf  ^'^(  ^J  com.  However,  as  my  arable 
tud  »u  bat  small,  suited  to  rov  crop,  I  got  it 
^^7  »dl  fenced  in  about  three  weeks*  time, 
'ttdibootiog  some  of  the  creatures  in  the  day* 
^^  I  let  my  dog  to  guard  it  in  the  night,  ty* 
ag  bim  op  to  a  stako  at  the  gate,  where  he 
voBld  ataad  and  hark  all  night  long ;  so  in  a 
^  tana  the  enemies  forsook  ttie  place,  and  the 
^  rev  very  strong  and  well,  and  began  to 
I  "Pw  space. 

I    Bot  ai  the  beasts  ruined  me  before  while  my 
CMS  vai  in  the  blade,  so  the  bu^  were  as  likely 


to  ruin  me  now  when  it  was  in  the  ear,  for  foing 
along  by  the  place  to  see  how  it  throve,  T  saw 
my  little  crop  surrounded  with  fowls  of  I  know 
not  how  many  sorts,  which  stood  as  it  were 
watching  till  I  should  be  gone.  I  immediately 
let  fly  among  them,  for  I  always  had  my  gun 
with  me.  1  had  no  sooner  shot  bot  there  arose 
up  a  littje  cloud  of  fowls,  which  I  had  not  seen 
at  all,  from  among  the  com  itself. 

This  touched  me  sensibly,  for  I  foresaw  that 
In  a  few  days  they  would  devour  all  my  hopes, 
that  I  should  be  starved,  and  never  be  able  to 
raise  a  crop  at  all,  and  what  to  do  I  could  not 
tell ;  however,  I  resolved  not  to  lose  my  com  if 
possible,  thouffh  I  should  watch  it  night  and 
day.  In  the  first  place,  I  went  among  it  to  see 
what  damage  wm  already  done;  and  found  they 
had  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  that,  as  it  was 
yet  too  green  for  them,  the  loss  was  not  so  great 
but  the  remainder  was  like  to  be  a  good  crop  if 
it  could  be  saved, 

I  stayed  by  it  to  load  my  gun,  and  then  com- 
ing away  I  could  easily  see  the  thieves  sitting 
upon  all  the  trees  about  me,  as  if  they  only  wailed 
till  I  was  gone  away,  and  the  event  proved  It 
to  be  so,  for  as  I  walked  off  ns  if  I  was  gone,  I 
was  no  sooner  out  of  their  sight  but  they  drop- 
ped down  one  by  one  into  the  corn  again.  I 
was  »o  provoked  that  I  could  not  have  patieooe 
to  stay  till  more  came  on,  knowing  that  everr 
grain  that  they  eat  now  was,  as  it  might  be  saicl, 
a  peck  loaf  to  me  in  the  consequence,  hut  com- 
ing up  to  the  hedge,  I  fired  again  and  killed 
three  of  them.  This  was  what  I  wished  for,  so 
I  took  them  up,  and  served  them  as  we  serve 
notorious  thieves  in  England,  vis.,  hanged  them 
in  chains  for  a  terror  to  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  almost  that  this  should  have  such  an 
effect  as  it  had,  for  the  fowls  would  not  only  not 
come  at  the  corn,  but,  in  short,  they  forsook  all 
that  part  of  the  island,  and  I  could  never  see  a 
bird  near  the  place  as  long  as  my  scarecrows 
hung  there. 

TOs  I  was  very  glad  of,  you  may  he  sure ; 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  which 
was  our  second  harvest  of  the  year,  I  reaped  my 
com. 

I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  scythe  or  a  sickle  to 
cut  it  down,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  make  one 
as  well  as  I  could  out  of  one  of  the  brood  swords 
or  cutlasses  which  I  saved  among  the  arms  out 
of  the  ship.  However,  as  my  crop  was  but 
small,  I  had  no  great  difficulty  to  cut  it  down : 
in  short,  I  reaped  it  my  wav,  for*  I  cut  nothing 
off  but  the  ears,  and  carried  it  awav  in  a  great 
basket  which  I  had  made,  and  so  rahhed  it  out 
with  my  hands ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  my  hweft- 
ing  I  found,  that  out  of  my  half  peck  of  seed  I 
hiui  near  two  bushels  of  rice,  and  above  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  barley,  thai  is  to  say,  by 
my  guess,  for  I  had  no  measure  at  that  time. 

However,  this  was  a  |preat  encouragement  to 
me,  and  I  foresaw  that  m  time  It  would  pleale 
God  to  supply  me  with  bread ;  and  yet  iiere  I 
was  perplexed  again,  for  I  neither  knew  how  to 
grind  or  make  meal  of  my  com,  or  indeed  how 
to  clean  it,  and  part  it ;  nor,  if  made  into  meal, 
how  to  make  bread  of  it ;  and  if  how  to  make 
it,  yet  I  knew  not  to  bake  it.  These  things 
being  added  to  my  desire  of  having  a  good  quaa- 


tAj  kr  iton*  and  to  Moare  a  oomUnt  mpp\j,  1 
reaolved  not  to  taite  any  of  thia  crop,  bat  to  pre- 
aenre  it  all  for  wed  ag^ntt  the  next  aeawn,  and 
in  the  maanttnM  to  employ  Tali  my  ttody  and 
homn  of  working  to  accomplish  this  g;reat  work 
of  providing  myself  with  oom  and  bread. 

It  might  he  truly  said  that  I  now  worked  for 
my  bread.  It  is  a  little  wonderful,  and  what  I 
believe  few  people  have  thought  mneh  upon, 
via.  the  strange  multitude  of  UtUe  things  neoes- 
sarv  in  the  providing,  producing,  caring,  dressing, 
making,  and  finishing  this  one  artldeof  bread. 

1,  that  was  redueed  to  a  mere  state  of  nature, 
found  this  to  be  mv  daily  discouragement,  and 
was  made  more  and  more  sensible  of  it  every 
hour,  even  after  I  got  the  first  handful  of  seed 
com,  wUoh,  as  I  have  said,  came  up  unexpect- 
edly, and  indeed  to  a  surprise. 

FIrrt,  I  had  no  plough  to  turn  the  earth,  no 
spade  or  shovel  to  dig  it.  Well,  this  I  con- 
quered by  making  a  wooiilen  spade,  as  I  observed 
before,  but  this  did  my  work  but  in  a  wooden 
manner;  and  though  it  cost  me  a  great  many  days 
to  make  it,  yet  ibr  want  of  iron,  it  not  only  wore 
out  tha  sooner,  but  made  my  work  the  harder, 
and  made  It  be  perforoud  much  worM. 

However,  this  I  bore  with  too,  and  was  con- 
tent to  work  it  out  with  patience,  and  bear  with 
the  badness  of  the  performance.  When  the  com 
was  sowed,  I  had  no  harrow,  but  was  forced  to 
go  over  it  myself,  and  drag  a  great  heavy  bough 
of  a  tree  over  it  to  scratch  the  earth,  as  it  may 
be  called,  rather  than  rake  or  harrow  it. 

When  it  was  growing  or  grown,  I  have  ob- 
served already  how  many  things  I  wanted,  to 
fence  it,  secure  it,  mow  or  reap  it,  cure  or  carry 
it  home,  thresh,  part  it  frem  the  chafl^  and  save 
it.  Then  I  wanted  a  mill  to  grind  it,  sieves  to 
dress  it,  yeast  and  salt  to  make  it  into  bread,  and 
an  oven  to  bake  it  in ;  and  all  these  things  I  did 
without, -as  shall  be  obeerved,  and  yet  the  corn 
was  an  inestimable  comfort  and  advantage  to  me 
too;  but  all  this,  as  I  said,  made  everythii^ 
laborious  and  tedious  to  me,  but  that  there  was 
no  help  for ;  neither  was  my  time  so  much  loss 
to  me^  because  I  had  divided  it ;  a  certain  part 
of  it  was  every  day  appointed  to  these  works ; 
and  as  I  resolved  to  use  none  of  the  com  for 
bread  till  I  had  a  greater  quantity  by  me,  I  had 
the  neat  six  months  to  apjply  myself  wholly,  by 
labour  and  invention,  to  furnish  myself  with 
utensils  proper  for  the  performing  all  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  the  making  the  oom,  when  I 
had  H,  fit  for  my  use. 

Bat  first  I  was  to  prepare  more  land,  for  I  had 
now  seed  enough  to  sow  above  an  acre  of  around. 
Before  I  did  this,  I  had  a  week's  woHl  at  least  to 
make  me  a  spade,  which,  when  it  was  done,  was 
a  very  sorry  one  indeed,  and  very  heavy,  and 
required  double  labour  to  work  with  it ;  how- 
ever, I  went  through  that,  and  sowed  my  seeds 
hi  two  large  fiat  pieces  of  ground,  as  near  my 
house  as  I  could  find  them  to  my  mind,  and 
fenced  them  in  with  a  good  hedge,  the  stakes  of 
which  were  ail  cut  off  that  wood  which  I  had  set 
before,  which  I  knew  would  grow,  so  that  in  one 

gear's  time  I  knew  I  should  have  a  quick  «or 
ving  hedge,  that  would  want  but  little  repair. 
This  work  was  not  so  little  as  to  take  me  up  less 
than  three  months;  because  great  part  of  that 


time  was  in  the  wet  season,  when  I  could  not  go 
abroad. 

Within-door,  that  is,  when  it  rained,  and  I 
could  not  go  out,  I  found  employmenton  the  fol- 
lowing occasion,  always  observing,  that  all  the 
while  I  was  at  work  I  <tiverted  myself  with  talk- 
ing- to  my  parrot,  and  teaching  him  to  speak ; 
and  I  quickly  learat  him  to  know  hb  own  name, 
at  last  to  speak  it  out  pretty  loud,  '*  Pol  ;*  which 
was  the  first  word  I  ever  heard  spoken  in  the 
island  by  any  mouth  but  my  own.  This  there- 
fore was  not  my  work,  but  an  assistant  to  mjr 
work ;  for  now,  as  I  said,  I  had  a  great  employ- 
ment upon  my  hands,  as  follows :  viz.,  1  had 
long  studied,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  make 
myself  some  earthen  vessels,  which  indeed  Z 
wanted  sorely,  but  knew  not  where  to  come  at 
them;  however,  considering  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  1  did  not  doubt  but,  if  I  could  find  out 
any  such  clay,  I  might  botch  up  some  such  pot 
as  might,  being  dried  by  the  sao,  be  hard  eooogh 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  handling,  and  to  hold 
anything  that  was  dry,  and  required  to  be  kept 
so ;  and  as  this  was  necessary  in  preparing  corn, 
meal,  &c.,  which  was  the  thing  I  was  upon,  I  re- 
solved to  make  some  as  large  as  I  could,  and  fit 
only  to  stand  tike  jars  to  hold  what  should  be 
put  into  them. 

I  would  make  the  reader  pity  me,  or  rather 
laugh  at  me,  to  tell  how  many  awkward  ways  1 
took  to  raise  this  paste,  what  odd  mis-shapen 
ugly  things  1  made,  how  many  of  them  fell  in. 
and  how  many  fell  out,  the  clay  not  being  ftifT 
enough  to  bear  its  own  weight;  how  many 
cracked  by  the  over  violent  heat  of  the  saa, 
being  set  out  too  hastily  ;  and  how  many  fell  to 
pieces  with  only  removing,  as  well  before  as  after 
they  were  dried;  and,  in  a  word,  how,  after 
having  laboured  hard  to  find  the  clay,  to  dig  it, 
to  temper  it,  to  bring  it  home,  and  work  it,  I 
could  not  make  above  two  large  earthen  ugly 
things,  I  cannot  call  them  jars,  in  about  two 
months*  labour. 

However,  as  the  sun  baked  these  two  very 
dry  and  hard,  I  lifted  them  very  gently  up,  and 
set  them  down  agam  in  two  great  wicker  bas- 
kets, which  I  had  made  on  purpose  forjthem, 
that  they  might  not  break ;  and  as  between;tbe 
pot  and  the  basket  there  was  a  little  room  to 
spare,  I  stuffed  it  full  of  the  rice  and  barley 
straw  ;  and  these  two  pots  being  to  stand  always 
dry,  I  thought  would  hold  my  dry  corn,  and 
perhaps  the  meal  when  the  com  was  bruised. 

Though  1  miscarried  so  much  in  my  design  for 
large  pots^  yet  I  made  several  snnller  things 
with  better  success ;  such  as  little  round  pots, 
flat  dishes,  pitchers,  and  pipkins,  and  anything 
my  hand  turned  to,  and  tkie  heat  of  the  sun 
baked  them  strangely  hard. 

But  all  this  would  not  answer  my  end,  which 
was  to  get  an  earthen  pot  to  hold  what  was 
liquid,  and  bear  the  fire,  which  none  of  these 
could  do.  It  happened  sifter  some  time,  making 
a  pretty  laige  fire  for  cooking  my  meat,  when  I 
went  to  put  it  out  after  I  had  done  with  it,  i 
found  a  broken  piece  of  one  of  my  earthenware 
vesseU  in  the  fire,  burnt  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and 
red  as  a  tile.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
it,  and  said  to  myself,  that  certainly  they  might 
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bt  Bide  to  l»iini  whole,  if  they  would  burn 

onsOk 

Vam  aet  OM  to  ftudy  bow  to  order  mr  fire  lo 
ju  to  Bake  it  bum  me  Mme  pots,  i  had  no 
{■otiDa  oft  kita,  auch  aa  the  potters  bom  in,  or 
•ofglasiBf  them  with  lead,  though  I  had  some 
jleul  to  do  it  with;  but  I  placed  three  large  pip- 
jkiii»aBd  tiro  or  three  pota»  in  a  pile  one  upon 
uMther,  and  placed  my  fliewood  all  round  it  with 
•  ptat  heap  of  embers  under  them :  I  plied  the 
ire  with  IMi  fliel  round  the  outdde  and  upon 
tkttop^  tiR  I  saw  the  peU  hi  the  inside  red  hot 
^  thraqgh,  and  obeenred  that  they  did  not 
oiek  at  aB ;  when  I  saw  them  dear  ^ed,  I  let 
than  itand  in  that  heat  above  five  or  six  hours, 
to  I  (bond  one  of  them,  though  it  did  not  crack, 
(Bdndtoir  run;  for  the  sand  which  was  mixed 
tjtfa  the  day  melted  by  the  violence  of  the  heat, 
■d  voold  have  run  into  glass  if  I  had  gone  on ; 
m  Idaeked  my  fire  gradually  till  the  pots  began 
to  abate  of  the  red  colour ;  and  watching  them 
ill  night,  that  I  might  not  let  the  fire  abate  too 
kit,  n  the  morning  I  had  three  very  good,  I  will 
ant  mf  handsome  pipkins,  and  two  other  earthen 
pod  as  hard  burnt  as  could  be  desired,  and  one 
tf  tbem  perfectly  glased  with  the  running  of  the 
Md. 

Aft«r  this  experiment  I  need  not  say  that  I 
*iBted  DO  sort  of  earthenware  for  my  use;  but 
I  But  neods  si^,  as  to  the  shapes  of  them,,  they 
•we very indiflerent,  as  anyone  may  suppose, 
*)i(a  1  had  oo  way  of  making  them,  but  as  the 
dddrm  make  dirt  pies,  or  as  a  woman  would 
■tke  pitt  that  never  learnt  to  raise  paste. 

Ho  jof  at  a  thing  of  so  mean  anature  waa  ever 
(qoal  to  mum,  when  I  found  I  had  made  an 
arthea  pot  that  would  bear  the  fire ;  and  I  had 
Mjr  patience  to  stoy  till  they  were  cold  before 
Ittt  oae  apoo  the  Are  again  with  some  water  in 
itte  boQ  VM  some  meat,  which  I  did  admirably 
*dl;  aod  with  a  piece  of  a  kid  I  made  aome 
*07  food  hroth,  though  I  wanted  oatmeal  and 
Kitnl  other  ingredienta  requiaite  to  make  it  so 
Soodtt  1  would  ha^e  had  it 

My  next  concern  was  to  get  me  a  stone  mortar 
to  itaaip  or  beat  some  com  in ;  for  aa  to  the 
■ffl.  there  was  no  thought  of  arriving  to  that 
Nntion  ef  art  with  one  pair  of  hands.  To 
nppl^  thia  want,  I  was  at  a  great  loss ;  for  of 
I^Bthetfidmuitheworld  I  was  as  perfectly  un- 
rPiilifcd  for  a  stooe-cuttor  as  for  any  whatever ; 
BHtker  had  I  any  toob  to  go  about  it  with.  I 
ipeot  may  a  day  to  Ifaid  out  a  great  stone  big 
^BOQSh  to  eot  hollow,  and  make  fit  for  a  mortar, 
lod  eoaUl  find  none  at  all,  except  what  was  in 
^wUra^  and  which  I  had  no  way  to  dig  or 
^ oat;  nor  uideed  were  the  rocks  in  the  island 
^  kirdnam  aoflldent,  but  were  all  of  a  aandy 
^Wag  alone,  which  would  neither  bear  the 
*^i|kt  of  a  heavy  pestle,  nor  would  break  the 
coneitkootfittfaigit  wHhaand;  ao, after agreat 
t^  «f  tine  lost  in  searching  for  a  atone,  1  gave 
R  over,  aad  reoolved  to  look  out  a  great  block 
«  Wd  wood,  which  I  found  indeed  much  eaaier ; 
"■dgettfag  one  as  big  aa  I  had  strength  to  stir, 
ineadedit,  and  formed  it  on  the  outside  with 
Brneaadhatehet;  and  then,  with  the  help  of 
vc  aad  fatftoito  labour,  made  a  hollow  place  in 
!  1«»  the  Indians  hi  Brusil  make  their  canoes. 
I  ^^  ^  1  made  a  great  heavy  pestle  or  beater 


of  the  wood  called  the  iron  wood,  and  this  I  pre- 
pared and  laid  by  against  I  had  my  next  crop  of 
com,  when  I  proposed  to  myself  to  grind,  or 
rather  pound,  my  com  or  meal  to  make  my 
bread.* 

My  next  difficulty  was  to  make  a  sieve  or 
aierce  to  dreas  my  meal  and  part  it  from  tlie  bran 
aod  tiie  huak,  without  which  I  did  not  aeo  it  pos- 
aible  I  could  have  any  bresiL  Thia  waa  a  moat 
difficult  thing,  ao  much  aa  hot  to  think  on ;  for 
to  be  aure  I  had  nothing  like  the  necessary 
things  to  make  it  with  i  I  mean  fine  thin  canvass 
or  stuff  to  aierce  the  meal  through.  And  here  1 
waa  at  a  foil  atop  for  many  montha,  nor  did  I 
really  know  what  to  do ;  linen  I  had  none  left 
but  what  waa  mere  rags ;  I  had  goat's  hair,  but 
neither  knew  I  how  to  weave  or  spin  it ;  and 
had  1  known  how,  here  were  no  tools  to  work  it 
with ;  all  the  remedy  that  I  found  for  this  was, 
that  at  last  I  did  remember  I  had  among  the 
seamen's  clothes  which  were  saved  out  ol  the 
ship  some  neckcloths  of  calioo  or  muslin,  and 
with  some  pieces  of  these  I  made  three  small 
sieves,  but  proper  enough  for  the  work,  and 
thus  I  made  shift  for  some  years;  how  I  did 
afterwards,  I  shall  show  in  its  place. 

The  baking  part  was  the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  how  I  should  make  bread  when  I 
came  to  have  com ;  for,  first,  I  had  no  yeast ;  as 
to  that  part,  there  was  no  supplying  the  want, 
so  I  did  not  conoera  myself  much  about  it.  But 
for  an  oven  I  was  indeed  in  great  pain.  At 
length  I  found  out  an  experiment  for  that  also, 
which  was  this, — I  made  some  earthen  vessels 
very  broad,  but  not  deep ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
two  feet  diameter,  and  not  above  nine  inches 
deep ;  these  I  burnt  in  the  fire,  as  I  had  done 
the  other,  and  laid  them  by ;  and  #hen  I  wanted 
to  bake,  I  made  a  great  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
which  I  had  paved  with  some  square  tiles  of  my 
own  making  and  burning  also— but  I  should  not 
call  them  square. 

When  the  fire-wood  was  burnt  pretty  much 
into  embers,  or  live  ooals,  I  drew  them  forward 
upon  this  hearth,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  over ;  and 
there  I  let  them  lie  till  the  hearth  was  very  hot ; 
then  sweeping  away  all  the  embers,  I  set  down 
my  loal^  or  loaves,  and  whelming  down  the  earthen 
pot  upon  them,  drew  the  embers  all  round  the 
outside  of  the  pot,  to  keep  in  and  add  to  the  heat ; 
and  thus,  as  well  as  in  the  best  oven  in  the  world, 
1  baked  my  barley  loaves,  and  became  in  a  little 
time  a  mere  pastry  cook  Into  the  bargain,  for  I 
made  myself  several  cakes  of  rice  and  puddings. 
Indeed  I  made  no  pies,  neither  had  I  anything 
to  put  into  them,  supposing  I  had,  except  the 
flesh  of  either  fowls  or  goats. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  all  these  things 
took  me  up  moat  part  of  the  third  year  of  my 
atN>de  here ;  for  it  is  to  be  obaerved,  that  in  the 
intervals  of  theae  thinga  I  had  my  new  harveat 
and  husbandry  to  manage ;  for  I  reaped  my  corn 
in  its  season,  and  carried  it  home  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  Isid  it  up  in  the  ear  in  my  large  bas- 
kets till  I  had  time  to  rub  it  out ;  for  I  bad  no 
floor  to  thresh  it  on,  or  instrument  to  thresh  it 
with. 

And  now  indeed  my  stock  of  com  increasing, 
I  really  wanted  to  .build  my  bams  bigger :  I 
wanted  a  place  to  lay  it  up  in  ;  for  the  increase  of 
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the  corn  now  yielded  me  lo  nnch»  that  I  had  of 
iho  barley  about  twenty  buihels,  and  of  the  rice 
as  mach  or  more ;  inaomnch  that  1  now  resolved 
to  begin  to  use  it  freely,  for  my  bread  had  been 
quite  gone  a  great  while ;  also  I  resolved  to  see 
what  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  me  a  whole 
year»  and  to  sow  but  once  a  vear. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  forty  bushels 
of  barley  and  rice  were  much  more  than  I  coilld 
consume  in  a  year ;  so  I  resolved  to  sow  just  the 
same  quantity  every  year  that  I  sowed  the  last, 
in  hopes  that  such  a  quantity  would  AiOy  provide 
me  with  bread,  &c. 

All  the  while  these  things  were  doing,  you  may 
be  sure  my  thoughts  ran  many  times  upon  the 
prospect  of  land  which  I  had  seen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  island ;  and  I  was  not  without  secret 
wishes  that  I  was  on  shore  there,  fancying  that 
seeing  the  main  land  and  an  inhabited  country,  I 
might  find  some  way  or  other  to  convey  myself 
farther,  and  perhaps  at  last  find  some  means  of 
escape. 

But  all  this  while  I  made  no  allowance  for  the 
dangers  of  such  a  condition,  and  how  I  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  savages,  and  perhaps  such 
as  I  might  have  reason  to  think  fiur  worse  than 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  Africa— >that  if  I  once  came 
into  their  power  I  should  run  an  hatard  more 
than  a  thouiiand  to  one  of  beinr  killed,  and  per- 
haps of  being  eaten  ;  for  I  had  heard  that  the 
people  of  the  Carribean  coasts  were  cannibab  or 
men-eaters,  and  I  knew  by  the  latitude  that  I 
could  not  be  fur  off  from  that  shore.  That,  sup- 
pose they  were  not  cannibals,  yet  they  might  kill 
me,  as  many  Europeans  who  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  had  been  served,  even  when  they  had  been 
ten  or  twenty  together  ;  much  more,  I  that  was 
but  one,  and  could  make  little  or  no  dtfence.  All 
these  things,  I  say,  which  I  ought  to  have  consi- 
dered well  of,  and  I  did  cast  up  in  my  thoughts 
afterwards,  yet  took  none  of  my  apprehensions  at 
first ;  and  my  head  ran  mightily  upon  the  thoughts 
of  getting  over  to  that  shore. 

Now  1  wished  for  my  boy  Xury  and  the  long- 
boat, with  the  sboulder-of-mutton  sail*  with  which 
I  had  sailed  above  a  thousand  miles  on  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  but  this  was  in  vain.  Then  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  look  on  our  ship*s  boat,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  was  blown  up  upon  the  shore  a 
great  wav  in  the  storm,  when  we  were  first  cast 
away.  She  lay  almost  where  she  did  at  first, 
but  not  quite,  and  was  turned  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  and  winds  almost  bottom  upwards  against 
the  high  ridge  of  a  beachy  rough  sand,  but  no 
water  about  her  as  before. 

If  I  had  had  hands  to  have  refitted  her,  and 
have  launched  her  into  the  water,  the  boat  would 
have  done  well  enough,  and  I  might  have  gone 
back  into  the  Braxils  with  her  easy  enough  ;  but 
1  might  have  easily  foreseen  that  i  could  no  more 
turn  her,  and  set  her  upright  upon  her  bottom, 
than  I  could  remove  the  island.  However  I 
went  to  the  wood,  and  cut  levers  and  rollers, 
and  brought  them  to  the  boat,  resolving  to  try 
what  I  could  do ;  suggesting  to  myself,  that  if  I 
could  but  turn  her  down,  I  might  easily  repair 
the  damage  she  had  received,  and  she  would  be 
a  very  good  boat,  and  I  might  go  to  sea  in  her 
very  easily. 

I  spared  no  pains  indeed  in  this  piece  of  fruit- 


less toil,  and  spent,  I  think,  three  or  four  weeks 
about  it ;  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  heave  it 
up  with  my  little  stren^h,  I  fell  to  digging  away 
the  sand  to  uildermine  it ;  and  so  to  make  it  fall 
down,  setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide 
it  right  in  the  fall. 

But  when  I  had  done  this,  I  was  unable  to  stir 
it  up  again,  or  to  get  under  It,  much  less  to 
move  it  forwards  towards  the  water,  so  1  was 
forced  to  give  it  over ;  and  yet,  though  I  gave 
over  the  hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire  to  venture 
over  for  the  main  increased,  rather  than  decreas- 
ed, as  the  means  for  it  seemed  impossible. 

This  at  length  set  me  upon  thinking  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  myself  a  canoe  or 
periagua,  such  as  the  natives  oif  those  climates 
make,  even  without  tools,  or,  as  I  might  say, 
without  hands,  vis.  of  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree. 
This  I  not  oolv  thought  possible,  but  easy ;  and 
pleased  myself  extremely  with  my  thoughts  of 
making  it,  and  with  my  having  much  more  con. 
venience  for  it  than  any  of  the  negroes  or  In- 
dians ;  but  not  at  all  considering  the  particular 
inconveniences  which  I  lay  under  more  than  the 
Indians  did,  viz.  want  of  hands  to  move  it  into 
the  water  when  it  was  made,  a  difficulty  much 
harder  for  me  to  surmount  than  all  the  conse- 
quences of  want  of  tools  could  be  to  them :  for 
what  was  it  to  me,  that  when  I  had  chosen  a  vast 
tree  in  tbe.woods,  I  might  with  great  trouble  cut 
it  down,  if  after  I  might  be  able  with  my  tools 
to  hew  and  dub  the  outside  into  a  proper  shape 
of  a  boat,  and  bum  or  cut  out  the  inside  to  make 
it  hollow,  so  to  make  a  boat  of  it,  if,  after  all 
this,  I  must  leave  it  just  there  where  I  found  it, 
ana  was  not  able  to  launch  it  mto  the  water  ? 

One  would  have  thought  I  could  not  have  had 
the  least  reflection  upon  my  mind  of  my  circum- 
stance while  I  was  making  this  boat,  but  1  should 
have  immediately  thought  how  1  should  get  it 
into  the  sea ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  intent 
upon  my  voyage  over  the  sea  in  it,  that  1  never 
once  considered  how  I  should  get  it  ofi*  the  land ; 
and  it  was  really  in  its  own  nature  more  easy  for 
me  to  guide  it  over  forty-five  miles  of  sea  than 
about  forty.five  fathom  of  land,  where  it  lay.  to 
set  it  afloat  in  the  water. 

I  went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most  like  a 
fool  that  ever  man  did  who  had  any  of  bis  senses 
awake.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  design,  with- 
out determining  whether  I  was  ever  able  to  un> 
dertake  it :  not  but  that  the  difficulty  of  launch- 
ing my  boat  came  often  into  my  bead;  but  I  put 
a  stop  to  my  own  inquiries  into  it  by  this  foolish 
answer,  which  I  gave  myself ;  let  me  first  make  it, 
I'll  warrant  I'll  find  some  way  or  other  to  get  it 
along  when  it  is  done. 

This  was  a  most  preposterous  method ;  bat  the 
eagerness  of  my  fancy  prevailed,  and  to  work  I  went, 
and  felled  a  cedar-tree :  I  question  much  whe- 
ther Solomon  ever  had  such  an  one  for  the  build- 
ing the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  it  was  five  leet  ten 
inches  diameter  at  the  lower  part  next  the  stump, 
and  four  feet  eleven  inches  diameter  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  feet,  after  which  it  lessened  for  a 
while,  and  then  parted  into  branches.  It  was  not 
without  infinite  labour  that  I  felled  this  tree;  1 
was  twenty  days  hacking  and  hewing  at  it  at  the 
bottom ;  I  was  fourteen  more  getting  the  branshes 
and  limbs,  and  the  vast  spreiuiing  head  of  it,  cut 
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\o8.  which  I  hacked  and  hewed  through  with  my 

.'ucand  balchet  with  inexpressible  labour ;  after 

this  it  ooit  ne  a  month  to  shape  it,  and  dub  it  to 

aproportioa,  and  to  something  lilie  the  bottom  of 

'i  boat,  that  it  might  swim  upright  as  it  ought  to 

;  <lo.   U  east  me  near  three  months  more  to  clear 

!  the  iDflde,and  work  it  out  so  as  to  make  an  exact 

doat ;  this  I  did  indeed  without  fire,  by  mere 

aallet  sad  chisel,  and  by  the  dint  of  hard  labour, 

tiJ  I  had  brought  it  to  be  a  very  handsome  pe- 

'  mgn,  and  big  enough  to  have'  carried  six  and 

I  tvcflty  men,  and  consequently  big  enough  to  have 

I  orried  me  and  all  my  cargo. 

When  I  had  gone  through  this  work,  I  was 

.niicaeiy  delighted  with  It,  the  boat  was  really 

•6ch  bigger  than  I  ever  saw  a  canoe,  or  peria- 

^  that  was  made  of  one  tree  in  my  life ;  many 

i  veary  stroke  it  had  cost,  you  may  be  sure,  for 

I  there  remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the 

I  viter;  and  bad   I  gotten  it  into  the  water.  I 

I  naka  no  question  but  I  should  have  begun  the 
luddest  voyage,  and  the  most  unlikely  to  be  per- 
.iomed,  that  ever  was  undertaken. 

But  all  my  devices  .to  get  it  into  the  water 
,  Urii  ne,  though  they  cost  infinite  labour  too  ; 
jti  lay  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water, 
■  aod  not  more ;  but  the  first  inconvenience  was, 

I I  vas  op  hill  towards  the  creek.  Well,  to  take 
,  iviy  this  discouragement,  I  resolved  to  dig  into 
'  tfac  wtfue  of  the  earth,  and  so  make  a  declivity ; 

tius  I  began,  and  it  cost  me  a  prodigious  deal  of 
pain ;  but  who  grudge  pains  that  have  their  de- 
ivtnoee  in  view?  but  when  t^is  was  worked 
,  '.'aroQgh,  and  this  difficulty  mani^^  it  was  still 
I  BBch  at  ooe,  lor  I  could  no  more  stirthe  canoe 
(Uo  I  could  the  other  boat. 

Then  I  measured  the  distance  of  ground,  and 
resolved  to  cut  a  dock,  or  canal,  to  bring  the  wa- 
:er  vp  to  the  canoe,  seeing  I  could  not  bring  the 
«a&oe  down  to  the  water.  Well,  I  began  this 
vork,  and  wheb  1  began  to  enter  into  it,  and  caU 
^oUted  how  deep  it  was  to  be  dug,  how  broad, 
^w  the  stuff  to  be  thrown  out,  1  found,  that  by 
;  :be  nnmber  of  hands  I  had,  being  nono  but  my 
<»n,  it  must  have  been  teil  or  twelve  vears  before 
I  ihoold  have  gone  through  with  it ;  lor  the  shore 
•at  high,  so  timt  at  the  upper  end  it  must  have 
^««n  at  least  twenty  feet  deep ;  so  at  length, 
*^0Qgh  with  great  reluctancy,  I  gave  this  attempt 
I  OHralso. 

!    This  grieved  me  heartily,  and  now  I  saw, 

j  t^wogh  too  late,  the  iblly  of  beginning  a  work 

I  ^r«  we  count  the  cost,  and  tMfore  we  judge 

I  n^tly  of  our    own    strength   to  go  through 

vilhit 

Ifi  the  middle  of  this  work  I  finished  my  fourth 

'  !^ear  in  this  place,  and  kept  my  anniversary  with 

tb<  same  devotion,  and  with  as  much  comfort,  as 

'  fiver  before  ;  *for  by  a  constant  study  and  serious 

application  of  the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  as- 

sistanoe  of  his  grace,  I  gauied  a  different  know* 

^ifdfe  from  what  I  had  before;    I  entertained 

'-^fefcDt  notions  of  things ;  I  now  looked  upon 

the  vQrId  as  a  thing  remote,  which  I  had  nothing 

to  do  with,  no  expectation  from,  and  indeed  no 

<iefires  about,    fai  a  word.  1  bad  nothing  indeed 

to  do  with  it,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  have ;  so  I 

thoaght  it  looked  as  we  may  periiaps  look  upon 

i:  hereafter,  viz.  as  a  place  i  had  lived  in.  but 

«u  come  out  of  it ;  and  well  1  might  say.  ai 


father  Abraham  to  Dives.  Between  me  and  thee 
there  is  a  great  gulph  fixed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  removed  from  all  the 
wickedness  of  the  worid  here :  I  had  neither  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye.  or  the  pride 
of  life.  I  had  nothing  to  covet,  for  1  had  all  I 
was  now  capable  of  enjoying  ;  I  was  lord  of  tho 
whole  manor,  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  call  my- 
self king  or  emperor  over  the  whole  country 
which  I  had  possession  of:  there  were  no  rivals, 
I  had  no  competitor,  none  to  diniute  sovereignty 
or  command  with  me ;  I  might  nave  raised  ship- 
loadings  of  com,  but  I  had  no  use  for  it ;  so  I 
let  as  little  grow  as  I  thought  enough  for  my 
occasion  ;  I  had  tortoises  or  turtles  enough ;  but 
now  and  then  one  was  as  much  as  I  could  put  to 
any  use ;  I  had  timber  enough  to  have  built  a 
fleet  of  ships ;  I  had  grapes  enough  to  have  made 
wine,  or  to  have  cur^  into  raisins,  to  have  loaded 
that  fleet  when  they  bad  been  built* 

But  all  I  could  make  use  of  was  all  that  was 
valuable.  I  had  enough  to  eat.  and  to  supplv 
mv  wants,  and  what  was  all  the  rest  to  me  ?  If 
I  killed  more  flesh  than  I  could  eat,  the  dog  must 
eat  it,  or  the  vermin ;  if  I  sowed  more  com  than 
1  coukl  eat,  it  must  be  spoiled.  The  trees  that 
1  cut  down  were  lying  to  rot  on  the  ground,  I 
could  make  no  more  use  of  them  than  for  fuel, 
and  that  I  had  no  occasion  for  but  to  dreu  my 
food. 

In  a  word,  the  nature  and  experience  of  things 
dictated  to  me,  upon  just  reflection,  that  all  the 
good  things  of  this  world  are  no  farther  good  to 
us  than  as  they  are  for  our  use,  and  that  what- 
ever we  may  heap  up  indeed  to  give  to  others, 
we  enjoy  as  much  as  we  can  use,  and  no  more. 
The  moat  covetous,  griping  miser  in  the  world 
would  have  been  cured  of  the  vice  of  oovetous- 
ness  if  he  had  been  in  my  case,  for  I  possessed 
infinitely  more  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  I 
had  no  room  for  desire,  except  it  was  of  things 
which  I  had  not,  and  they  were  but  trifies, 
though  indeed  of  great  use  to  me.  I  had,  as  I 
hinted  before,  a  parcel  of  money,  as  well  gold  as 
silver,  about  thirty-six  pounds  sterling;  alas  1 
there  the  nasty,  sorry,  useless  stuff  lay ;  I  had  no 
manner  of  business  for  it,  and  I  often  thought 
with  myself,  that  I  would  have  given  an  handful 
of  it  for  a  gross  of  tobacco  pipes,  or  for  an  hand- 
mill  to  grind  my  com ;  nay,  I  would  have  given 
It  all  for  sii-penny  worth  of  tumip  and  carrot 
seed  out  of  England,  or  for  an  handful  of  peas 
and  beans*  and  a  bottle  of  ink  ;  as  it  was,  I  had 
not  the  least  advantage  by  it.  or  benefit  firom  it ; 
but  there  it  lay  in  a  drawer,  and  grew  mouldy 
with  the  damp  of  the  cave  in  the  wet  season ; 
and  if  I  had  had  the  drawer  full  of  diamonds,  it 
had  been  the  same  case ;  and  they  had  been  of 
no  manner  of  value  to  me,  because  of  no  use.  ^ 

I  had  now  brought  my  state  of  life  to  be  much 
easier  in  itself  than  it  was  at  first,  and  much 
easier  to  my  mind  as  well  as  to  my  body.  I 
frequently  sat  down  to  my  meat  with  thankful, 
ness,  and  admired  the  hand  of  God's  providence, 
which  had  thus  spread  my  table  in  the  wildemeas. 
I  leamed  to  look  more  upon  the  bright  side  of 
my  condition,  and  less  upon  the  dark  side,  and 
to  coniider  what  I  enjoyed,  rather  than  what  I 
wanted ;  and  this  gave  me  sometimes  such  secret 
oomforts.  that  I  cannot  express  them;  and  which 
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I  take  MdM  «r  bB«  to  p«t 

people  io  mmd  of  it  vbo  eeanot  enjoy 

ablv  whet  God  hath  givea  them,  beeame  tbe J  eee 

and  eevet  aoaetUaf  that  he  hee  not  gt^roQ  tliefli : 

all  ear  diieonteats  abent  what  we  want,  eppeared 

to  ae  to  a^tmg  Iran  the  want  of  thankfefaiew 

far  what  we  have. 

Another  refleetioB  waa  ef  fleet  nie  to  me,  and 
donbtlev  weald  he  lo  to  eny  one  that  shoold  fan 
liatieai  at  nine  was ;  and  tUa  wea.  to 
Bjr  preaent  eonditaea  with  what  I  at 
ited  it  Aoald  be;  nnjr.  with  what  it 
wonid  eertalnljr  have  been,  if  the  good  provi- 
doBoe  jof  Oed  had  not  woodeHoUjr  <»nlared  the 
dih)  to  be  east  ap  near  to  the  ibore,  where  I  not 
only  eoold  eoeM  at  her,  bet  eoold  bring  what  I 
got  oat  of  her  to  the  shore  for  my  relief  and 
eossfort ;  without  whieh  I  had  wanted  tools  to 
weih,  weapone  tor  dsfonce,  or  gunpowder  and 
shot  for  getting  my  food. 

I  spent  whole  boars,  I  OMy  say  whole  deya,  in 
lepnatuting  to  myaelf  in  the  most  lively  eoloars 
how  I  moat  have  acted  if  1  bad  got  nothiag  oat 
of  the  ship  ;  bow  I  eoold  not  have  ao  modi  as 
got  any  food,  except  6sh  and  turtlsa ;  and  that, 
as  it  was  foog  before  1  foend  any  of  theas,  1  most 
have  perished  irst :  that  I  should  have  lived,  if 
I  bed  not  perished,  like  a  mere  savage ;  that  if  I 
had  killed  a  goat  or  a  fowl  by  any  contrivance,  I 
had  no  way  to  flay  or  open  them,  or  part  the 
iesh  from  the  skin  and  tbe  bowels,  or  to  cut  it 
ap,  bat  must  gnaw  it  with  my  teeth,  and  puU  it 
with  my  daws,  like  a  beast 

Theae  reflections  made  me  very  sensible  of 
tbe  goodoem  of  Providence  to  me,  and  very 
thankftil  for  my  present  condition,  with  all  its 
hardships  and  misfortaoes  ;  and  this  part  also  I 
eannot  but  recommend  to  the  reflection  of  those 
who  are  apt  in  their  misery  to  say,  **  Is  any 
afllictioo  like  mine  ?*'  Let  them  consider  how 
much  worse  the  cases  of  some  people  are,  and 
what  their  caae  might  have  been  if  Providence 
bad  thoaght  fit. 

I  had  another  reflection  which  assisted  me 
alao  to  comfort  my  mind  with  hopes ;  and  this 
was,  comparing  my  present  condition  with  what 
I  had  deserved,  and  had  therefore  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  the  hand  of  Providence.  I  had  Uved  a 
dreadful  life,  perfectly  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  Ood :  I  bad  been  well  instructed  by 
father  and  mother ;  neither  bad  they  been  want, 
ing  to  me  in  their  early  endeavours,  to  infuse  a 
rsUgioas  awe  of  God  into  my  mind,  a  sense  of 
my  duty,  and  of  what  the  nature  and  end  of  my 
being  required  of  me.  But,  alas  I  falling  early 
into  the  seafaring  life,  which  of  all  the  lives  is 
the  Bseet  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God,  thoueh 
his  terrors  are  always  before  them ;  I  say,  falu 
ing  early  Into  tbe  seafaring  life,  and  into  seafar- 
ing company,  all  that  little  sense  of  religion 
which  I  had  entertained  was  laughed  out  of  me 
by  my  messmates ;  by  an  hardened  despising  of 
dangers,  and  the  views  of  death,  which  grew 
habitual  to  me;  by  my  long  absence  from  all 
manner  of  opportunities  to  converse  with  any- 
thing but  what  was  like  myself,  or  to  hear  any- 
thing of  what  was  good,  or  tended  towards  it. 

So  void  was  I  Jt  everything  that  was  good, 
or  of  the  least  sense  of  what  1  was,  or  was  to  be, 
that  in  the  greatest  deliverance  I  enjoyed,  such 


fnms  SaBe,  my  bemg  taken  sp  by 
the  IVitiigaiiKj  master  of  the  ship,  my  beiog 
pleated  ao  well  in  Braxil,  my  receiving  the  cargo 
frooi  England,  end  the  hke,  I  never  ooee  bad 
the  words,  thank  God,  ao  much  as  on  ny  nisd 
or  in  my  month ;  nor,  m  the  greatest  distren, 
had  I  ao  much  thoaght  as  to  pray  to  him ;  nor 
so  asoch  as  to  say,  I^wd,  have  mercy  upon  me 
No,  not  to  oieatioa  the  name  of  God,  oslew  it 
was  to  swear  1^  and  blaspheme  it. 

I  had  terrible  reflcctioos  apoo  my  miod  ior 
asany  montha,  as  I  have  already  obserred,  oo  tbe 
aocoont  of  my  wicked  and  hardened  life  past: 
and  when  1  looked  about  me,  and  ooBiidert<d 
what  paiticnlar  providences  had  attended  me 
since  my  coming  into  this  place,  and  how  God 
had  dealt  boantilolly  with  me ;  had  not  oo)y 
ponished  me  len  than  my  iniquity  deserved,  but 
bad  80  plentifBDy  provided  for  me ;  this  gave 
me  great  hopes  that  my  repentance  was  ac- 
cepted, and  that  God  had  yet  mercies  in  store 
forme. 

With  these  reflecttons  1  worked  my  mind  op, 
not  only  to  resignation  to  the  wiU  of  God  io  tbe 
preaent  disposition  of  my  cireamstances,  bvt 
even  to  a  sincere  tbankfhlnese  of  my  conditioQ 
and  that  I,  who  was  yet  a  living  man,  oogbtoot 
to  eomphun,  seeing  1  had  not  the  due  puohh 
loent  of  my  sins;  that  I  enjoyed  so  iniay 
merdes,  whieh  I  had  no  reason  to  have  expected 
in  that  place,  that  I  onght  never  more  to  repine 
at  my  condition,  but  to  rejoioe,  and  to  give  daily 
thanks  for  that  daily  bread,  which  nothing  bnta 
doad  of  wonders  could  have  brought;  that  I 
ought  to  consider  I  had  been  fed  even  by  a 
miracle,  even  as  great  as  that  of  feeding  Elijah 
by  ravens;  nay,  by  a  long  series  of  mirsdes; 
and  that  I  could  hardly  have  named  a  place  is 
the  uninhabited  part  of  the  world  where  I  ooald 
have  been  cast  more  to  my  advantage ;  a  place 
where,  as  I  had  no  aociety,  wliich  was  ray  afflic- 
tion on  one  hand,  so  I  found  no  ravenoua  beasts 
no  Ihrious  wolves  or  tigers,  to  threaten  my  life; 
no  venomous  creatures,  or  poisonous,  whleb  I 
might  have  fed  on  to  my  hurt ;  no  savages  to 
murder  and  devour  me. 

In  a  word,  as  my  life  was  a  life  of  sorrow  ooe 
way,  so  it  was  a  life  of  mercy  another ;  and  I 
wanted  nothing  to  make  it  a  life  of  comfort  bot 
to  be  able  to  make  my  sense  of  God's  goodnen 
to  me,  and  care  over  me  in  this  condition,  be  my 
dally  consolaUon ;  and  after  I  made  a  just  im- 
provement of  these  things,  I  went  awsy,  and  was 
no  more  sad. 

I  had  now  been  here  so  long,  that  many  things 
whieh  I  brought  on  shore  for  my  help  were 
either  quite  gone,  or  very  much  wasted,  sod  near 
spent. 

My  ink,  as  I  observed,  had  been  ^ne  for  some 
time,  all  bot  a  very  little,  which  1  eked  out  with 
water  a  little  and  a  little,  till  it  was  so  pale  it  I 
scarce  left  any  appearance  of  black  upon  tbe 
paper.  As  long  as  it  lasted,  I  made  use  of  it  lo 
minute  down  the  days  of  the  month  on  which 
any  remarkable  thing  happened  to  me;  »o^ 
first,  by  easting  up  times  past,  I  remember  that 
there  was  a  strange  concurrence  of  days  in  tbe 
various  providences  which  befel  me.  and  which. 
if  I  bad  been  superstitiously  inclined  to  obsen^ 
days  as  fatal  or  fortunate,  I  might  have  bad 


« 


rHioo  t9  bife  looked  upoo  with  a  i^real  deal  of 

.  CUJOWJ. 

F&tt,  I  had  obierYed.  that  the  fame  daj  that 
I  brala  away  froa  my  father  and  my  friendfl, 
aad  raa  away  to  Hull  In  order  to  go  to  sea, 
tbt  niae  day  afterwardi  I  wai  taken  by  the 
SiUee  iBtn  of  war,  aad  made  a  ilave. 

Ttie  nine  day  of  the  year  that  I  eicaped  out 
of  the  wreck  of  that  ihip  hi  Yarmouth  Roads, 
that  noie  day  of  the  year  afterwarda  I  made  my 
Wipe  from  Sallee  in  the  boat 

TIm  lame  day  of  the  year  I  was  bom  on,  via., 
the  20Ui  of  September,  the  tame  day  1  had  my 
life  n  miracttloutly  aaved  twenty-six  years  after, 
»bea  I  was  cast  on  shore  in  this  island;  so  that 
■T  incked  life  and  solitary  Ufe  both  began  on 
a  day. 

The  neat  thing  to  my  ink*s  being  wasted,  was 
that  of  my  bread*  I  mean  the  biscuit  which  I 
bnoght  oat  of  the  ship.  This  I  had  husbanded 
t»  the  lest  degree,  allowing  myself  but  one  cake 
«fhrettia  day  for  above  a  year;  and  yet  I  was 
qsite  without  bread  for  a  year  before  I  got  any 
eorn  of  my  own  ;  and  great  reason  1  had  to  be 
thankfol  that  I  had  any  at  all,  the  getting  it 
Mng.  as  has  been  already  observed,  next  to 
airacalonsL 

My  dothes  too  began  to  deeay  mightily :  as 
to  lioen,  I  had  none  a  good  while,  eioept  some 
cheqosred  sbtrta  which  I  foand  in  the  ebests  of 
thie  .other  seamen,  and  which  I  carefully  pre- 
wrvcd,  because  many  times  I  could  bear  no 
other  dothes  on  but  a  shirt;  and  it  was  a  very 
grmt  help  to  ma,  that  I  had  amoug  all  the  men*s 
cMms  of  the  ship  almost  three  doxen  of  shirts. 
Tlwre  were  also  several  thicii  watoh-coats  of  the 
Maaeo,  wUch  were  left  behind,  but  they  were 
too  hot  to  wear ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the 
weather  was  so  violent  hot  that  there  was  no 
Mcd  of  dothes,  yet  I  eould  not  go  quite  naked ; 
iMk.thoagh  I  had  been  inclined  to  it,  which  1  was 
oot ;  aor  coold  I  abide  the  thoughts  of  it,  though 
1  VIS  aD  alone. 

One  reason  why  I  could  not  go  quite  naked 
vai,  I  eonld  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  well 
vhea  quite  naked  as  with  tome  clothes  on ; 
saj,  the  very  heat  frequently  blistered  my  skin  ; 
•hereas,  with  a  shirt  on,  the  air  itself  made  some 
notioQ,  and  whistling  under  the  shh't,  was  two- 
fold ender  than  wiUiout  it :  no  more  could  I 
ner  bring  myself  to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
m  without  a  cap  or  an  hat ;  the  heat  of  the 
s»  beathur  with  such  violence  as  it  does  in  that 
piaee,  would  give  me  the  headache  presently, 
br  darting  so  directlv  on  my  head,  without  a 
op  or  n£  on,  so  that  I  could  not  bear  it ; 
vheress,  if  1  put  on  my  hat,  it  would  presently 
go  away. 

CJpon  these  views  I  began  to  consider  about 
pattiiBg  the  few  rags  I  had,  which  I  called  clothes, 
is  aoae  order ;  I  had  worn  out  all  the  waist- 
coats I  had,  and  ray  bndness  was  now  to  try  if 
I  eoold  not  make  jackets  out  of  the  great  watch- 
Qosta  which  I  had  by  me,  and  with  such  other 
latfTisls  as  I  had ;  so  I  set  to  work  a  tailoring, 
wnther  indeed  abotching,  fori  made  most  piteous 
work  of  tt.  However,  I  made  shift  to  make  two 
or  three  waiatooata,  vHiich  1  hoped  would  serve 
me  a  great  while ;  as  for  breeches  or  drawers,  I 


made  but  irery  eorry  shtffc  indeed  till  after- 
wards. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  ikhis  of  aH 
the  creatures  that  I  killed,  I  mean  four-footed 
ones ;  and  I  had  hung  them  up  stretched  out 
with  sticks  in  the  sun ;  by  which  means  some  of 
them  were  so  drv  and  hard  that  they  were  fit 
for  little ;  but  others,  it  seems,  were  very  use- 
ful. The  first  thing  I  made  of  these  was  a  great 
cap  for  my  head,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside  to 
shoot  off  the  rain ;  and  this  I  performed  so  well, 
that  after  this  I  made  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly 
of  those  skins,  that  is  to  say,  a  waistcoat  and 
breeches  open  at  the  knees,  and  bo^  loose,  for 
they  were  rather  wanted  to  keep  me  cool  than 
to  keep  ma  warm.  I  must  not  omit  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  were  wretchedly  made,  for  If  I 
was  a  bad  carpenter,  I  was  a  worse  tailor ;  how- 
ever, they  were  such  as  I  made  a  very  good  shift 
with ;  and  when  I  was  abroad,  if  it  happened  to 
rain,  the  hair  of  the  waistcoat  and  cap  being 
outmost,  Lwas  kept  very  drv. 

After  this  I  spent  a  deal  of  time  and  pains 
to  make  me  an  umbrella ;  I  was  indeed  in  great 
want  of  one,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  make 
one.  I  had  seen  them  made  in  the  Braxils, 
where  they  are  very  useful  in  the  great  heats 
jvhich  are  there ;  and  I  felt  heats  every  jot  as 
great  here,  and  greater  too,  being  nearer  the 
equinox ;  beddes,  as  I  was  obliged  to  be  much 
abroad,  it  was  a  most  useful  thing  to  me,  as 
well  for  the  rains  as  the  heats.  I  took  a  world 
of  pains  at  it,  and  was  a  great  while  before  I 
could  make  anything  likely  to  bold :  nay,  after 
I  thought  I  had  hit  the  way,  I  spoiled  two  or 
three  biefore  I  made  one  to  my  mind ;  but  at  last 
I  made  one  that  answered  indifferently  well ;  the 
main  difficulty  I  found  was  to  make  it  to  let  dowo. 
I  could  make  it  to  spread  ;  but  if  it  did  not  let 
down  too,  and  draw  in,  it  would  not  be  portable 
for  me  any  way,  but  just  over  my  hea<t  which 
would  not  do.  However,  at  last,  as  I  said,  I 
made  one  to  answer ;  I  covered  it  with  skins,  the 
hair  upwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rain  like  a 
penthouse,  and  kept  off  the  sun  so  effectually, 
that  I  could  walk  out  in  the  hottest  of  the 
weather,  with  greater  advantage  than  I  could 
before  in  the  coyest ;  and  when  I  had  no  need 
of  it,  I  could  close  it,  and  carry  it  under  my 
arm. 

Thus  I  lived  mighty  comfortably,  my  mind 
being  entirely  composed  by  resigning  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  throwing  myself  wholly  upon  the 
disposal  of  his  providence;  this  made  my  life 
better  than  sociable ;  for  when  I  began  to  regret 
the  want  of  conversation,  I  would  ask  myself, 
whether  thus  conversing  mutually  with  my  own 
thoughts,  and  as  I  hope,  I  may  say,  with  even  my 
Maker,  by  ejaculations  and  petitions,  was  not  bet- 
ter than  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  human  society 
in  the  world  1 

I  cannot  say  that  after  this,  for  five  years,  any 
extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me,  but  I  lived 
on  in  the  same  course,  in  the  same  posture  and 
place,  just  as  before ;  the  chief  thing  I  was  em- 
ployed in  besides  my  yearly  labour  of  planting 
my  barley  and  rice,  and  curing  my  raidns,  of  both 
which  I  always  kept  up  just  enough  to  have  suf- 
ficient stock  of  the  year's  providons  beforehand ; 
I  say,  besides  this  yearly  labour  and  ray  dally  la^ 
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hour  of  going  oat  with  my  gun,  I  had  one  labour 
to  make  me  a  canoe,  which  at  last  I  finished;  so 
that  by  digging  a  canal  to  it,  six  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  deep,  I  brought  it  to  the  creek  almost 
half  a  mile.  As  for  the  first,  that  was  so  vastly 
big,  as  I  mode  it  without  considering  beforehand, 
as  I  ought  to  do,  how  I  should  be  able  to  launch 
it ;  so  never  being  able  to  bring  it  to  the  water, 
or  bring  the  water  to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  let  it 
lie  where  it  was,  as  a  memorandum  to  teach  roe 
to  be  wiser  next  time.  Indeed,  the  next  time, 
though  I  could  not  get  a  tree  proper  for  it,  and 
was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  get  the  water  to 
it  at  any  less  distance  than,  as  I  have  said,  of 
near  half  a  mile,  yet,  as  I  saw  it  was  practicable 
at  last,  I  never  gave  it  over ;  and  though  I  was' 
near  two  years  about  it,  yet  I  never  grudged  my 
labour,  in  hopes  of  having  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea 
at  last. 

However,  though  my  little  periagua  was  finished, 
yet  the  size  of  it  was  not  at  all  answerable  to  the 
design  which  I  had  in  view  when  I  made  the  first ; 
I  mean  of  ycnturiDg  over  to  the  Terra  Firma, 
where  it  was  above  forty  miles  broad ;  accord- 
ingly the  smallness  of  my  boat  assisted  to  put  an 
end  to  that  design,  and  now  I  thought  no  more 
of  it.  But  as  1  had  a  boat,  my  next  design  was 
to  moke  a  tour  round  the  island ;  for  as  I  had 
been  on  the  other  side  in  one  place,  crossing,  as 
I  have  already  described  it,  over  the  land,  so  the 
discoveries  I  made  in  that  journey  made  me  very 
eager  to  see  the  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  and 
now  1  had  a  boat  1  thought  of  nothing  but  sail- 
ing round  the  island. 

For  this  purpose,  and  that  I  might  do  every- 
thing with  discretion  and  consideration,  I  fitted 
up  a  little  roast  to  roy  boat,  and  made  a  sail  to  it 
out  of  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  ship's  sails  which 
lay  in  store,  and  of  which  I  had  a  great  store  by 
me. 

Having  fitted  roy  mast  and  sail,  and  tried  the 
boat,  1  found  she  would  sail  very  well ;  then  I 
made  little  lockers  and  boxes  at  each  end  of  my 
boat  to  put  provisions,  necessaries,  and  ammuni- 
tion, &C.,  into,  to  be  kept  dry,  either  from  rain 
or  the  spray  of  the  sea;  and  a  little,  long,  hollow 
place  I  cut  in  the  inside  of  the  boat  where  I 
could  lay  my  gun,  making  a  flap  to  hang  down 
over  it  to  keep  it  dry.  ^ 

I  fixed  my  umbrella  also  in  a  step  at  the  stem, 
like  a  mast  to  stand  over  my  head  and  keep  the 
heat  of  the  sun  off  me,  like  an  awning  ;  and  thus 
I  every  now  and  then  took  a  little  voyage  upon 
the  sea,  but  never  went  far  out,  nor  far  from  the 
little  creek ;  but  at  last,  being  eager  to  view  the 
circumference  of  my  little  kingdom,  I  resolved 
upon  my  tour,  and  accordingly  I(  victualled  my 
ship  for  the  voyage,  putting  in  two  doxen  of  my 
loaves  (cakes  1  should  rather  call  them)  of  bar- 
ley bread,  an  earthen  pot  full  of  parched  rice,  a 
food  I  eat  a  great  deal  of,  a  little  bottle  of  mm, 
half  a  goat,  and  powder  with  shot  for  killing 
more,  and  two  large  watch-coats,  of  those  which, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  I  had  saved  out  of  the 
seamen's  chests ;  these  I  took,  one  to  lie  upon, 
and  the  other  to  cover  me  in  the  night 

It  was  the  Ctb  of  November,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  my  reign  or  my  captivity,  which  you  please, 
that  1  set  put  on  this  voyage,  and  1  found  it  much 
longer  than  I  expected;  for  though  the  island 


itself  was  not  very  lam,  yel  when  I  eame  to  th^ 
east  side  of  it,  I  found  a  great  ledge  of  raeksli^ 
out  about  two  leagues  Into  the  sea,  some  above 
water,  some  under  it ;  and  4)eyond  this  a  shoal  of 
sand,  lying  dry  half  a  league  more,  so  that  1  was 
obliged  to  go  a  great  way  out  to  sea  to  doable 
that  point 

When  f  first  discovered  them  I  was  going  to 
give  over  my  enterprise  and  come  baci^  agaia, 
not  knowing  how  far  it  might  oblige  me  to  go 
out  to  sea,  and,  above  all,  doubting  how  I  shonld 
get  back  again  ;  so  I  came  to  an  anchor,  for  I 
had  made  a  kind  of  an  anchor  with  a  piece  of 
broken  grappling  which  I  got  out  of  the  ship. 

Having  secured  my  boat,  I  took  my  gun  &D<i 
went  on  shore,  climbing  up  a  hlU  which  seemed 
to  overlook  that  point,  where  I  saw  the  foil  ex- 
tent of  it  and  resolved  to  venture. 

In  my  viewing  the  scu  from  that  hill  where  I 
stood  I  perceived  a  strong  aud, Indeed,  amost  furi- 
ous current,  which  ran  to  the  east,  even  eame 
close  to  the  point ;  and  I  took  the  more  notice  of  it 
because  I  saw  there  might  be  some  danger  that 
when  I  came  into  it  I  might  be  carried  out  to 
aea  by  the  strength  of  it,  and  not  be  able  to  make 
the  island  again ;  and,  indeed,  had  I  not  gotten 
first  upon  this  hill,  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
so,  for  there  was  the  same  current  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  island,  only  that  it  aet  off  at  a  far- 
ther distance ;  and  I  saw  then  was  a  strong  eddy 
under  the  shorn,  so  I  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to 
get  out  of  the  first  onrrent,  and  I  ahould  presently 
be  in  an  eddy. 

I  lay  here,  however,  two  days,  beeanse  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  firesh  (E.  at  &E.  and  that 
being  just  contrary  to  the  aaid  oorrent)  made  a 
groat  breach  of  the  sea  upon  the  point ;  so  thst 
it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  keep  too  dose  to  the 
shore  lor  the  breach,  nor  to  go  too  &r  off 
because  of  the  stream. 

The  third  day  in  the  morning,  the  wind  having 
abated  over  night,  the  aea  was  calm,  and  I  ven- 
tured ;  but  I  am  a  warning  piece  again  to  all  rasfa 
and  ignorant  pilots ;  for  no  sooner  was  1  come 
to  the  point,  when  I  was  not  my  boat's  length 
from  the  shora,  but  I  found  myself  in  a  great 
depth  of  water,  and  a  curront  like  a  aluice  of  a 
mill :  it  carried  my  boat  along  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  all  I  could  do  oould  not  keep  her  so 
much  as  on  the  edge  of  it ;  but  I  found  it  hunied 
me  farther  and  fisrther  out  from  the  eddy,  which 
was  on  the  left  hand.  There  was  no  wind  stir- 
ring to  help  me,  and  all  that  I  could  do  with  my 
paddles  signified  nothing ;  and  now  I  began  to 
give  myseUf over  for  lost;  for,  as  the  cnrreot  was 
on  both  sides  the  island,  I  knew  in  a  few  leagues, 
distance  they  must  join  again,  and  then  1  wu 
irrecoverably  gone  ;  nor  did  1  see  any  possibility 
of  avoiding  it ;  so  that  I  had  no  prospect  before 
me  but  of  perishing;  not  by  the  aea,  for  that 
was  calm  enough,  but  of  starving  for  hunger. 
I  had  indeed  found  a  tortoise  on  the  shore,  as 
big  almost  as  I  could  lift,  and  had  tossed  it  into 
the  boat ;  and  I  had  a  great  jar  of  fresh  water, 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  my  earthen  pots ;  but  what 
was  all  this  to  being  driven  into  the  vast 
ocean,  where,  to  be  sure,  tbero  was  no  shore, 
no  main  land  or  island,  for  a  thousand  leagues  at 
least ! 
i  t  And  now  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  the  pro- 
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o£  God  to  make  the  moit  misermble  oon- 

dilioo  tliat  nmnfcind  could*be  in  wone.     Now  I 

looked  beck  open  my  desolate  solitary  {ilaod,  as 

the  most  ploaaant  place  in  the  world,  aod  all  the 

hippineee  my  heart  eould  wish  for  was  to  be 

theris  9gtin :  1  stretched  out  my  hands  to  it  with 

csfer  wiahee;  •*  O  happy  deaertr  said  I,  «•  I 

diiD  never  see  thee  more.     O  miserable  crea- 

tars  r  said  I,  **  whither  am  I  going  T  Then  I  re- 

pcoadwd  aayielf  with  my  nntSsnkful  temper,  and 

kow  I  had  repined  at  my  solitary  conditton; 

•ad  now  what  would  I  give  to  be  on  shore 

thcrr  agnia  ?     Thus  we  never  see  the  true  state 

flf  oar  ooodttkm  till  it  is  illustrated  to  ns  by  iU 

OQQtrarice»   nor  know  how   to  value  what  we 

caysy  bnt  by  the  want  of  it :  it  is  scarce  possible 

:  to  imagine  taeoonslertiation  I  was  now  in,  being 

I  drmn  from  my  beloved  island  (for  so  it  appeared 

I  to  me  now  to  be)  into  the  wide  ocean,  almost 

two  leagues*  and  in  the  utmost  despair  of  ever 

recovering  it  again:  however,  I  worked  hard, 

^  tin  indeed  my  strength  was  almost  exhatisted ; 

I'  lad  kept  my  boat  as  much  to  the  northward, 

that  is,  towards  the  side  of  the  current  which  the 

cdd  v  lay  on,  as  possibly  I  oould ;  when  about 

aoeo,  an  the  eon  passed' the  meridian*  I  thought 

I  felt  a  little  breeze  of  wind  in  my  fkce,  springing 

up  from  the  iSi8.£.     This  cheered  my  heart  a 

;  title,  and  capecially  when  in  about  half  an  hour 

I  BOfe  it  blew  a  pretty  small  gentle  gale :  by  this 

tiaw  I  was  gotten  at  a  frightful  distance  from 

.tbe  islands   and,  had  the  least  cloud  or  hasy 

'  eeatbcr  intervened,  i  had  been  undone  another 

vay  too  ;  for  I  had  no  compass  on  board,  and 

ihoald  never  have  known  how  to  have  steered 

towards  tbe  island  if  I  had  but  once  lost  sight  of 

it ;  but  the  weather  continuing  clear,  I  applied 

syself  to  get  up  my  mast  again  and  spread  my 

Mil.  atmidiog  away  to  tbe  north  m  much  as  pos- 

■ble,  to  get  ottt  of  the  current. 

Jnst  as  I  had  set  my  mast  and  sail,  and '  the 
boat  began  to  stretch  away,  1  saw,  even  by  the 
deainess  of  the  water,  some  alteration  of  the 
eatreot  was  near ;  for  where  the  current  was  so 
itroag,  the  water  was  fonl ;  but  perceiving  the 
wmter  dear,  I  lonnd  the  current  abate,  and 
prcMoUy  I  found  to  the  east,  at  about  half  a  mile, 
a  bceai^of  tlie  sea  upon  some  rocks ;  these  rocks 
i  I  ibnod  caused  the  current  to  part  again ;  and 
m  the  main  strem  of  it  ran  away  more  southerly, 
leaving  the  rocks  to  the  north-east,  so  the  other 
rctaraed  by  the  repulse  of  the  rock,  and  made  a 
itroog  eddy,  which  ran  back  again  to  the  north* 
vest  with  a  very  sharp  stream. 

They  wbaknow  what  it  is  to  have  a  reprieve 
broogbt  to  them  upon  the  ladder,  or"  to  be  res- 
\  coed  from  thievw  just  going  to  murder  them,  or 
I  who  have  been  in  such  like  extremitks,  may  guess 
what  mj  present  surprise  of  joy  was,  and  how 
gladly  I  pnt  my  boat  into  the  stream  of  this  eddy, 
and  the  wind  also  freshenfaig,  how  gladly  I 
,  spread  my  sail  to  it,  running  cheerfullv  before 
.  the  wind,  and  with  a  strong  tide  or  eddy  under 
Sfbot 

This  eddy  carried  me  about  a  league  in  my 
way  back  sgnin  directly  towards  the  Island,  but 
abeat  two  kagttes  more  towards  the  northward 
than  the  enireat  ky,  which  carried  me  away  at 
Irst ;  M  thai  when  I  came  near  the  island,  I 
bead  myself  open  to  the  northern  shore  of  it, 

M  
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that  is  to  say,  the  other  end  of  the  island  oppo- 
site to  that  which  I  went  out  from. 

When  I  had  made  something  more  than  a 
league  of  way  by  the  help  of  this  current  or 
eddy,  I  found  it  was  spent,  and  saved  me  no 
farther.  However,  I  found  that  being  between 
the  two  great  currents,  viz.,  that  on  the  south 
side  which  had  hurried  me  away,  and  that  on 
the  north,  which  lay  about  two  leagues  on  the 
other  side ;  I  say,  between  these  two,  in  the  west 
of  the  island,  f  found  the  water  at  least  still  and 
running  no  way;  and  having  still  a  breeze  of 
wind  iUr  for  me,  I  kept  on  steering  directly  for 
the  island,  though  not  making  such  fresh  way  as 
I  did  before. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  being  then 
within  about  a  league  of  the  island,  I  found  the 
point  of  the  rocks  which  occasioned  this  distance 
stretching  cot  as  is  described  before  to  the 
southwaid»  and,  casting  off  the  current  inorc 
southwardly,  had  of  course  made  another  eddy 
to  the  north.  However,  having  a  fresh  gale,  I 
stretched  across  this  eddy,  slanting  north-west, 
and  in  about  an  hour  came  within  about  a  mile 
of  the  shore,  where,  it  bebg  smooth  water,  1 
soon  got  to  land. 

When  I  was  on  shore,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
gave  God  thanks  for  my  deliverance,  resolving^  to 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  my  deliverance  by  my 
boat ;  and  refreshing  myself  with  such  things  as 
I  had,  I  brought  my  boat  close  to  the  shore,  in  a 
little  cove  that  I  had  espied  under  some  trees, 
and  laid  me  down  to  sleep,  being  quite  spent  with 
the  labour  and  fatigue  of  the  voyage. 

I  was  now  at  a  great  loss  whirh  way  to  get 
home  with  my  boat ;  I  had  ran  so  much  hazard, 
and  knew  too  much  the  case  to  think  of  attempt- 
ing it  by  the  way  I  went  out ;  and  what  might 
be  at  the  other  side  (I  mean  the  west  side)  I 
knew  not,  nor  had  I  any  mind  to  run  any  more 
ventures ;  so  1  only  resolved  in  the  morning  to 
make  my  way  westward  along  the  shore,  and  to 
see  if  there  was  no  creek  where  I  might  lay  up 
my  frigate  in  safety,  so  as  to  have  her  again  if  I 
wanted  her.  In  about  three  miles,  or  there- 
abouts, coasting  the  shore,  I  came  to  a  very 
good  inlet  or  bay,  about  a  mile  over,  which 
narrowed  till  it  came  to  a  very  little  rivulet 
or  brook,  where  1  found  a  convenient  harbour 
for  my  boat,  and  where  she  lay  as  if  she 
had  been  in  a  little  dock  made  on  purpose  for 
her ;  here  I  put  in,  and  having  stowed  my  boat 
very  safe,  I  went  on  shore  to  look  about  me,  and 
see  where  I  was. 

I  soon  found  I  had  but  a  little  passed  by  the 
place  where  I  had  been  before  when  I  travelled 
on  foot  to  that  shore ;  so  taking  nothing  out  of 
my  boat  but  my  gun  and  umbrella,  for  it  was  ex- 
ceeding hot,  I  began  my  march :  the  way  was 
comfortable  enough  after  such  a  voyage  as  I  had 
been  upon,  and  I  reached  my  old  bower  in  the 
evening,  where  I  found  everything  standing  as  I 
left  it ;  for  I  always  kept  it  in  good  order,  being, 
as  I  sakl  before,  my  countrv*house. 

I  got  over  the  fence,  and  laid  me  down  In  the 
shade  to  rest  my  limbs,  for  I  was  very  weary, 
and  fell  asleep ;  but  judge  you,  if  you  cun,  that 
read  my  story,  what  a  surprise  I  must  be  in 
when  1  was  awaked  out  of  my  sleep  by  a  voice 
calling  me  by  my  name  several  times,  **  Robin, 
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Robin,  Robin  Cruioc,  poor  Robin  Craiool 
Where  are  yon,  Robin  Crufoe?  Whve  are 
yon?  Where  have  you  been?" 

I  was  io  dead  asleep  at  first,  being  fatigued 
with  rowing,  or  paddling,  as  it  is  oUled,  the 
first  part  of  the  day,  and  walking  the  latter 
part,  that  I  did  not  awake  thoroughly;  and 
dosing  between  sleeping  and  waking,  thought  I 
dreamed  that  somebody  spoke  to  me ;  but  as 
the  voice  continued  to  repeat  *'  Robin  Crusoe. 
Robin  Crusoe,"  at  last  1  began  to  awake  more 
perfectly,  and  was  at  first  dreadfully  frighted,  and 
started  up  in  the  utmost  ooostemation  s  hut  no 
sooner  were  my  eyes  open,  but  I  saw  my  pol 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  ncdge,  and  immediately 
knew  that  >his  was  he  that  spoke  to  me,-  for 
just  in  such  bemoaning  language  I  bad  used  to 

n'  talk  to  him  and  teach  him ;  and  he  had  learned 
it  so  perfectly,  that  be  would  sit  upon  my  finger 
and  lay  his  bill  close  to  my  laoe,  and  cry,  '*  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe  1  Where  are  you  ?  Where  have 
you  been?  How  came  you  here?**  and  such 
things  as  I  had  taught  him. 

However,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  the  par- 
rot, and  that  indeed  it  could  be  nobody  else,  it 
was  a  good  while  before  I  could  compose  myself. 
First,  I  was  amased  how  the  creature  got 
thither,  and  then  how  he  should  just  keep  about 
the  place,  and  nowhere  else :  imt  as  I  was  well 
satisfied  it  could  be  nobody  but  honest  pol,  I  got 
it  over ;  and  holding  out  my  hand,  and  calling 
him  by  his  name,  **  pol,"  the  sociable  creature 
came  to  me,  and  sat  upon  my  thumb,  as  he  used  | 
to  do  and  continued  talking  to  me,  **  Poor  Robin 
Crusoe,"  and  "how  did  I  come  here?*'  and 
**  where  had  I  been  ? '  jpst  as  if  he  ^ad  been 
oveijoyed  to  see  me  again ;  and  so  I  carried  him 
boHM  along  with  me. 

I  had  now  had  enough  of  rambling  to  sea  fDr 
some  time,  and  bad  enough  to  do  for  many  days 
to  ^t  stnU  and  reflect  upon  the  danger  I  had  been 
in :  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  bad  my 
boat  again  on  my  side  of  the  island,  but  I  knew 
not  how  it  was  practicable  to  get  it  about :  as  to 
the  east  side  m  the  island,  which  I  had  gone 
round,  I  knew  well  enough  there  was  no  ven- 
turing that  way ;  my  very  heart  would  shrink, 
and  my  very  Mood  run  chill,  but  to  think  of  it ; 
and  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  1  did  not 
know  how  it  might  be  there ;  but  supposing  the 
currant  ran  with  the  same  fbroe  against  the 
shora  at  the  east  as  it  passed  by  it  on  the  other, 
I  might  run  the  same  risk  of  being  driven  down 
the  stream,  and  carried  by  the  island,  as  1  had 
bees  before  of  being  carried  away  from  it ;  so  with 
these  thottgfata  I  contented  myself  to  be  without 
any  boat,  though  it  had  been  the  product  of  so 
many  months*  labour  to  make  it,  and  so  many 
more  to  get  into  the  sea. 

In  this  government  of  my  temper  I  remained 
I  near  a  year,  lived  a  very  sedate  retired  life,  as 
you  may  w^l  suppose,  and  my  thoughts  being 
very  much  composed  as  to  my  condition, 
and  fully  comforted  in  resigning  myself  to  the 
disDoaitioiis  of  Providence,  I  thought  I  livedo 
really  vary  happQy  in  all  things  eioept  that  of 
aoolety. 

Ilmproved  myaelf  in  this  time  in  all  the 
chanic  cxerdaes  which  my  necessitiea  put 
upon  applying  myself  to  i  and  I  believe  could. 


upon  occasinn,  have  made  a  very  good  carpen- 
ter, espedally  considering  how  few  tools  I  bad. 
BeaMos  this,  I  arrived  at  an  unexpeeted  per- 
fection in  my  earthenware,  and  oontrived  well 
enough  to  make  them  with  a  wheel,  which  1 
found    infinitely  easier  and  better,  beoause  1 
made  things  round  and  shapeable,  wUcfa  before 
were  filUiy  things  indeed  to  look  on.    Bot  1 
think  I  never  was  more  vain  of  my  own  per- 
formance, or  mora  joyful  for  anything  I  found 
out,  than  for  my  being  able  to  make  a  tobacco- 
pipe;  and  though  it  was  n^very  ugly  dumty 
thing  when  it  waa  done,  and  only  burnt  nd  like 
other  earthenware*  yet,  as  it  was  hard  and  firm, 
and  would  draw  the  smoke,  I  was  exeeediogl}' 
comforted  with  it,  for  I  had  been  always  uied  to 
smoke,  and  then  were  pfoea  in  the  ship,  bat  I 
foigot  them  at  first,  not  knowing  there  was  t<^ 
bacco  in  the  island,   and  nfterwarda,  when  1 
searched  the  ship  again,  I  oouM  not  cone  st 
I  any  pipes  at  all 

In  my  wickerware  I  ahm  improved  much,  snd 
made  abundance  of  necessary  baskets,  as  well  as 
my  invention  showed  me,  though  not  very  hsod- 
some,  yet  eonventent  for  my  laying  things  op  is 
or  fetching  things  home  in.  For  example,  if  1 
killed  a  goat  abroad,  I  could  hnng  it  up  la  i 
tree,  flay  it,  and  drew  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  bring  it  home  m  a  baaket ;  and  the  like  by 
a  turtle,  1  oould  cut  it  up,  take  out  the  egp, 
and  a  piece  or  two  of  the  flesh,  which  wsi 
enough  for  me,  snd  bring  them  home  in'a  bsiket, 
and  leave  the  rest  behind  me;  also  large  deep 
baskets  were  my  reoeiven  for  my  corn,  which  I 
always  rubbed  out  as  soon  at  it  was  dry  snd 
cured,  and  kept  it  hi  great  boskets  instesd  of  i 
granary. 

1  b^an  now  to  perceive  my  powder  abated 
considerably ;  and  thia  waa  a  want  which  it  wu 
impossible  for  me  to  supply,  and  I  began  seri- 
ously to  consider  what  I  must  do  when  I  should 
have  no  mora  powder,  that  is  to  my,  how  I 
should  do  to  kill  any  goata.  I  had,  as  1  ob- 
served, in  the  third  year  of  my  being  here,  kept  i 
young  Idd  and  bred  her  tame ;  I  was  in  hopes  of 
getting  an  he  kid,  but  i  conld  not  by  any  meant 
bring  it  to  pam  till  my  kid  grew  an  old  goat,  and 
I  oould  never  find  in  my  heart  to  kiU  her  tifl 
she  died  at  last  of  mere  age. 

But  being  now%i  the  eleventh  year  of  my  le- 
sidenca,  and,  as  I  have  said,  my  smmuolUoD 
growing  low,  I  set  myself  to  atndy  some  sit  to 
trap  and  snare  the  goata,  to  aee  whether  I  cook) 
not  catch  some  of  them  alive ;  and  particQisriy 
I  wanted  a  aba  goat  great  with  young. 

To  this  purpose  1  made  snares  to  hsmper 
them,  and  beUeve  they  were  mora  than  once  taken 
In  them ;  but  my  tackle  was  not  gootiC  ibr  I  had 
no  wire,  and  always  found  them  broken,  snd  my 
bait  devoured* 

At  length  I  resolved  to  try  a  pitXUl ;  so  Idng 
several  large  piU  in  the  earth,  in  places  where  I 
had  obaerved  the  goats  used  to  fM,  uid  oy^^ 
these  pits  I  placed  hurdles  of  my  own  vakisg 
too,  with  a  great  weight  upon  them:  andseven^ 
times  I  putean  of  bailey  and  dry  lioe  withest 
setting  the  tr^ ;  and  I  eonld  eaiily  potave 
that  the  goats  had  gene  in  and  eaten  up  the  osm| 

that  1  oonM  aee  the  mark  of  their  feet;  « 
length  I  set  three  trqw  hi  one  B%bt,  and  rang 


iIm  Mxt  ■onixDg,  I  foand  them  all  ■tinding,  and 
jet  the  bait  eateo  and  gone :  this  was  very  dis- 
tewtgug ;  hoirever,  I  altered  my  trap ;  and, 
D0t  to  troable  you  with  Dartiealars,  going  one 
■orwBf  to  tee  my  traps,  I  foniid  ia  one  of  them 
I  luge  old  he-goat,  and  in  one  of  the  other 
three  kids,  a  male  and  two  females. 

Ai  to  the  old  one,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
Ua ;  he  WIS  so  fierce  I  durst  not  gq  into  the  pit 
to  hfas ;  that  is  to  say,  to  go  about  to  bring  him 
nrsf  stite,  whieh  was  what  I  wanted  s  1  could 
ktie  killed  him,  but  thai  was  not  my  business, 
•or  would  it  answer  my  end ;  so  I  e*en  let  him 
Ml,  and  IM  ran  away  as  if  he  had  been  firight- 
«ed  oat  of  his  wits ;  but  I  did  not  then  know 
whit  I  afterwards  learned,  that  hunger  ^ould 
tane  s  lion :  If  I  had  let  him  stay  there  three  or 
(bor  dsyi  without  food,  and  then  have  carried 
Ub  sNne  water  to  drink*  and  then  a  little  com, 
he  woold  baTo  been  as  tame  as  one  of  the  kids ; 
hr  they  are  mighty  sagacious,  tractable  creatures, 
where  they  are  well  used. 

iiowerer,  for  the  present,  I  let  him  go,  know.* 
iof  no  better  at  that  time;  then  I  went  to  three 
tiSi,  sod  taking  them  one  by  one'  I  tied  them 
with  fltriogs  together,  and  with  some  difficulty 
breoght  them  all  home. 

It  wtt  a  good  while  before  they  would  feed, 
hot  throwing  them  some  sweet  com,  it  tempted 
thea^  end  they  began  to  be  tame ;  and  now  I 
iMnd,  that  if  I  expected  to  supply  myself  with 
(eit^'llesh  when  I  had  no  powder  or  shot  left, 
breeding  some  up  tame  was  my  only  way,  when 
perhaps  1  might  have  them  about  my  house  like 
4  flock  of  sheep. 

Bat  then  it  presently  occurred  to  mo  that  I 
nut  keep  the  tame  from  the  wild,  or  else  they 
woold  always  mn  wild  when  they  grew  up ;  and 
the  only  way  for  this  was  to  have  some  inclosed 
piece  of  ground,  well  fenced  either  with  hedge  or 
ptie,  to  keep  them  up  so  effectually,  that  those 
within  night  not  break  ont,  or  those  without 
break  in. 

Iliis  wu  a  great  undertaking  for  one  pair  of 
hand* ;  yet  as  I  saw  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
Bty  of  doing  it,  my  first  piece  of  work  was  to 
Isd  oat  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  viz.  where 
there  was  likely  to  be  herbage  for  them  to  eat, 
water  for  them  to  drink,  and  cover  to  keep  them 
from  the  son. 

Those  who  iinderstaod  such  inclosnres  will 
thbk  I  bad  very  little  contrivance,  when  I  pitched 
9oa  a  place  very  proper  for  all  these,  being  a 
{  piala  open  piece  of  meadow-land  or  savanna  (as 
'l  oar  people  call  it  in  the  western  colonies)  which 
i>  had  two  or  three  little  drills  of  fresh  water  in  it, 
l|  aad  at  one  end  was  very  woody ;  I  say  they  will 
nilo  s^  my  forecast  when  I  shall  tell  them  I 
began  my  inclosing  of  this  piece  of  ground  in 
each  a  manner,  that  my  hedge  or  pale  must  have 
been  at  least  two  miles  about ;  nor  was  the  mad* 
nen  of  it  so  great  as  to  the  compass,  for  if  it 
*as  tea  aaOee  about,  I  was  like  to  have  time 
moQgli  to  do  it  hi ;  but  I  did  not  conmder  that  mv 
CMti  would  be  as  wild  in  so  much  oompam  as  if 
they  had  had  the  whole  island ;  and  Ishoold  have 
loannh  room  to  chace  them  io,  that  I  ahonld 
■swatch  them. 

My  hedge  was  began  and  canf  ed  on,  I  beUevOt 
'  shout  fifty  yards,  when  this  thought  occnmd  to 


me ;  so  I  presently  stopped  short,  and  for  the 
first  beginning  I  resolved  to  indoee  a  piece  of 
about  150  yards  in  length,  and  100  yards  m 
breadth,  which  as  it  would  maintain  as  many  as  I 
should  have  in  any  reasonable  time,  so,  as  my 
stock  increased,  I  could  add  more  grooiid  to  my 
inclosnro. 

This  was  acting  with  some  pmdeaee,  and  I 
went  to  work  with  coarage ;  1  was  about  three 
months  hedging  in  the  first  piece ;  and  till  I  had 
done  it  I  tethered  the  three  kids  in  the  best  part 
of  it,  and  used  them  to  feed  aa  near  me  aa  pos- 
sible, to  make  them  fiamiliar ;  and  very  often  I 
wottkl  go  and  carry  them  some  ears  of  barioy,  or 
an  handfol  of  rice,  and  feed  them  out  of  my 
hand:  so  that  after  my  indoeura  was  finished, 
and  I  let  them  loose,  (hey  would  foUow  me  up 
and  down,  bleating  after  me  for  an  handful  of 
com. 

This  answered  my  end,  and  fai  about  a  year 
and  a  half  I  had  a  flock  of  about  twelve  goats, 
kids  and  all ;  aad  in  two  years  moro  I  had  three 
and  forty,  besides  several  that  I  took  and  filled 
for  my  food ;  and  after  that  I  endoeed  five  se- 
veral pieoes  of  ground  to  feed  them  in,  with  little 
pens  to  drive  them  into,  to  take  tbem  as  I  want* 
ed  them,  and  gates  out  of  one  pieoe  of  ground 
into  another* 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  now  I  not  only  had 
goat*s  flesh  to  feed)  on  when  I  pleased,  but  milk 
too,  a  thing  whicJi  indeed  in  my  beginnfaig  I  did 
not  so  much  as  think  of,  and  which,  when  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  waa  really  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise ;  for  now  I  set  up  my  dairy,  wad  had  soob^ 
times  a  gallon  or  two  of  milk  in  a  day.  And  as 
naturo,  who  gives  supplies  of  food  to  every  area- 
turo.  dictates  even  naturaUy  how  to  make  use  of 
it ;  so  I,  that  never  milked  a  cow,  much  lees  a 
goat,  or  saw  butter  or  cheeee  made,  very  readily 
and  handily,  though  after  a  great  oMny  easay-s 
and  miscirriages,  made  me  both  bntter  and 
cheese  at  hut,  and  never  wanted  it  afterwands. 
How  mercifblly  can  our  great  Creator  treat 
creatures,  even  in  those  conditions  in  which  they 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  in  destractioB  I  How 
can  he  sweeten  the  bitterest  providenoes,  and 
give  us  cause  to  praise  him  for  dungeons  and 
prisons  I  What  a  table  was  hen  sprnd  fiir  me 
in  a  wiMeniess,  whero  I  saw  nothialg  at  first  but 
to  perish  for  hunger ! 

It  would  have  made  a  stoio  amUe  to  have  seen 
me  and  my  Kttle  fomily  sit  down  to  dinner ;  then 
was  my  majesty,  the  pirinoe  and  lord  of  the  whole 
island  ;  I  had  the  lives  of  all  my  snhiects  at  9h- 
solute  command  ;  I  could  hang,  draw,  give  life 
and  liberty,  and  take  it  away,  and  no  rebels 
among  all  my  subjects. 

Then  to  see  how  like  a  king  I  dined  too.  all 
alone,  attended  by  my  servants  1  Pol,  as  if  he 
had  been  my  favourite,  as  the  only  person  per- 
mitted to  talk  to  me;  my  dog,  which  was  now 
grown  very  old  and  crasy,  aiid  found  no  species 
to  multiply  his  kind  upon,  sat  always  at  my  right 
hand ;  bxA  two  cats,  one  on  one  side  the  table, 
aad  one  on  the  other,  expecting  now  and  then  a 
bit  irom  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of  spedal  foveor. 

But  theae  wero  not  the  two  oats  wUoh  I 
brought  en  shore  at  first,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  dead,  and  had  been  intoned  near  my  habi- 
tatioD  bymyowahaadi;  bat  one  of  tbem  havfaig 
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multfplied  by  I  know  not  what  kind  of  creature, 
these  were  two  which  I  preserved  tame,  whereas 
the  rest  ran  wild  into  the  woods,  and  became  in. 
deed  troublesome  to  me  at  last :  for  they  would 
often  come  into  my  house,  and  plunder  me  too,  till 
at  last  I  was  obliged  to  shoot  them,  and  did  kill  a 
great  many*  At  length  they  left  me  with  this 
attendance',  and  in  this  pIcntiAii  manner  I  lived ; 
neither  could  I  be  said  to  want  anything  but 
society,  and  of  that,  in  some  time  after  this,  I 
was  like  to  have  too  much. 

I  was  something  impatient»  as  I  had  observed, 
to  have  the  use  of  my  boat,  though  very  loch  to 
run  any  more  hazard ;  and  therefore  sometimes 
I  sat  contriving  ways  to  get  her  about  the  island, 
and  at  other  times  I  sat  myself  down  contented 
enough  without  her.  But  I  had  a  strange  unea- 
siness in  my  mind  to  go  down  to  the  point  of  the 
island,  where,  as  I  have  said  hi  my  last  ramble,  I 
went  up  the  hill  to  see  how  the  shore  lay,  and 
how  the  current  set,  that  I  might  see  what  I  had 
to  do.  This  inclination  increased  upon  me  every 
day,  and  at  length  I  resolved  to  travel  thither  by 
land,  and  following  the  edge  of  the  shore,  I  did 
80 ;  but  had  any  one  in  England  been  to  meet 
such  a  man  as  I  was,  it  mutt  either  have  frighted 
them,  or  raised  a  great  deal  of  laughter ;  and  as 
I  frequently  stood  still  to  look  at  myself,  I  could 
not  but  smile  at  the  notion  of  my  travelling 
through  Yorkshire  with  such  an  equipage,  and  in 
such  a  dress.  Be  pleased  to  take  a  sketch  of  my 
figure  as  follows : 

I  had  a  great  high  shapeless  cap,  made  of 
goaVs  skin,  with  a  flap  hangfaig  down  t>ehind,  as 
well  to  keep  the  |un  from  me  as  to  shoot  the  r^ 
off  from  running  into  my  neck,  nothing  being  so 
hurtftil  In  these  climates  as  the  rain  upon  the 
fleih  under  the  clothes. 

I  had  a  short  jacket  of  goat's  skin,  the  skirts 
coming  down  to  about  the  middle  of  my  thighs ; 
and  a  pair  of  open-kneed  breeches  of  the  same : 
the  breeches  were  made  of  a  skin  of  an  old  he- 
goat,  whose  hair  hung  down  such  a  length  on 
either  side,  that,  like  pantaloons,  it  reaoied  to 
the  middle  of  my  legs.  Stockings  and  shoes  I 
had  none,  but  1  bad  made  me  a  pair  of  something, 
I  scarce  knew  what  to  call  them,  like  buskins,  to 
flap  over  my  legs,  and  laoe  on  either  side  Uke 
spatterdashes,  but  of  a  most  barbarous  shape,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  rest  of  my  clothes. 

I  had  on  a  broad  belt  of  goat*s  skin  dried, 
which  I  drew  together  with  two  thongs  of  the 
same,  instead  of  buckles,  and  in  a  kind  of  a  frog 
on  either  sMe ;  oiflr  this,  instead  of  a  sword  and 
dagger,  hung  a  little  saw  and  a  hatchet,  one  on 
one  side,  ond  on  the  other.  I  had  another  belt 
not  so  broad,  and  fastened  in  the  same  manner, 
which  hung  over  my  shoulder ;  and  at  the  end  of 
it,  under  my  left  arm,  hung  two  pooches,  both 
made  of  goat's  skin  too,  in  one  of  which  hung  my 
powder,  in  the  other  my  shot ;  at  my  back  I  car- 
ried my  basket,  on  my  shoulder  my  gun,  wnd 
over  mv  head  a  great  clumsy,  ugly  goat's  skin 
umbrella,  but  which,  after  all,  was  the  roost 
necessary  thing  I  had  about  me,  next  to  my  gun ; 
as  for  my  face,  the  oolonr  of  it  wai  really  not  so 
mulatto-like  as  one  might  espect  from  a  man  not 
at  an  careful  of  it,  and  living  within  nine  or  ten 
degrees  of  the  equinoa.  My  beard  I  bad  once 
snffiered  to  grow  till  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 


yard  long,  but  as  I  had  both  scissors  and  razors 
suflldent,  I  had  cut  it  pretty  short,  eicept  what 
grew  on  my  upper  lip,  which  I  had  trimmed  into 
a  large  pair  of  Mahometan  whiskers,  such  as  I 
had  seen  worn  by  some  Turks  whom  I  saw 
at  Sallee,  for  the  Moors  did  not  wear  such, 
thousrh  the  Turics  did  ;  of  these  mustachios,  or 
whiskers,  I  will  not  say  they  were  long  enough 
to  hang  my  hat  upon  them,  but  they  were  of 
length  and  shape  monstrous  enough,  and  such  as 
in  England  would  have  passed  for  frightful. 

But<all  this  is  by  the  bye ;  for  as  to  my  figure. 
I  had  so  few  to  observe  mc,  that  it  was  of  no 
manner  of  consequence,  so  I  say  no  more  to  thai 
part;  in  this  kind  of  figure  I  went  my  new 
journey,  and  was  out  five  or  six  days.  I  tra. 
veiled  first  along  the  sea- shore,  directly  to  the 
place  where  I  first  brought  my  boat  to  an  anchor, 
to  get  up*  upon  the  rocks,  and  having  no  boat 
now  to  take  care  of,  I  went  over  the  land  a 
nearer  way  to  the  same  height  that  I  was  upon 
before,  when  looking  forward  to  the  point  of  the 
rock  which  lay  out,  and  which  I  was  to  double 
with  my  boat,  as  I  said  above,  1  was  surprised  to 
see  the  sea  all  smooth  and  quiet,  no  rippling,  no 
motion,  no  current,  any  more  there  than  in  other 
places. 

I  was  at  a  strange  loss  to  understand  this,  and 
resolved  to  spend  some  time  in  the  observing  of 
it,  to  see  if  nothing  from  the  sets  of  the  tide  had 
occasioned  it;  but  I  was  presently  convinced 
how  it  was,  via.,  that  the  tide  of  ebb  setting  from 
the  west,  and  johiing  with  the  current  of  waters 
from  some  great  river  on  the  shore,  must  be  the 
occasion  of  this  current,  and  that  according  as 
the  wind  blew  more  forcible  from  the  west  or 
from  the  north,  this  current  came  near,  or  went 
fhrther  from  the  shore;  for,  waiting  thereabouts 
Ull  evening,  I  went  up  to  the  rock  again,  and 
then  the  tide  of  ebb  being  made,  I  plainly  saw 
th6  current  again  as  before,  only  that  it  ran 
farther  off,  being  near  half  a  league  from  the 
shore ;  whereas  in  my  case  it  set  dose  upon  the 
shore,  and  hurried  me  in  my  canoe  along  with  it, 
which  at  another  time  it  would  not  have  done. 

This  observation  convinced  mo  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  ebbing  and  the 
flowing  of  the  tide,  and  I  might  very  easily  brioj^ 
my  boat  about  the  Island  again ;  but  when  I 
b^^  to  think  of  putting  it  m  practice,  1  had 
such  a  terror  upon  my  spirits  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  danger  I  had  been  in,  that  I  could  not 
think  of  it  again  with  any  patience ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  took  up  another  resolution,  which 
was  more  safe,  though  more  laborious,  and  this 
was,  that  I  would  build,  or  rather  make  me, 
another  periagua,  or  canoe,  and  so  have  one  for 
one  side  of  the  island,  and  one  for  the  other. 

You  are  to  understand  that  now  I  had,  as  I 
may  call  it,  two  plantations  in  the  island ;  one 
my  little  fortification  or  tent,  with  the  wall  about 
it  under  the  rock,  with  the  cave  behind  me, 
which  by  this  time  1  had  enlarged  into  several 
apartments  or  caves,  one  within  another.  One 
of  these,  which  was  the  driest  and  largest,  and 
had  a  door  ont  beyond  my  wall  or  fortification, 
that  is  to  say,  beyond  where  my  wait  joined  to 
the  rock,  was  all  filled  up  with  large%arthen 
pots,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  and  »i^ 
fourteen  or  fifteen  great  baskets,  which  would 
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!  boM  fi^e  or  aiz  lnufa«li  each,  where  f  laid  up  ny 
I  itores  of  provision,  especially  my  com,  some  in 
the  ear  cot  off  short  from  the  straw,  and  the 
other  nibbed  out  with  my  hands. 

As  for  my  wall,  made  as  before,  with  long 
fttket  or  piles,  these  piles  grew  all  like  trees, 
and  were  by  this  time  grown  so  big,  and  spread 
so  very  macb,  that  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance, to  any  one's  view,  of  any  habitation 
behind  them. 

Near  this  dwelling  of  mine,  but  a  little  ferther 
within  the  land,  and  upon  lower  ground,  lay  my 
two  pieces  of  com  ground ;  which  I  kept  duly 
cultivated  and  sowed,  and  which  duly  yielded  me 
tbetr  harvest  in  its  season :  and  whenever  I  had 
occasion  for  more  coruj  I  had  more  land  adjoin- 
ing as  fit  aa  that. 

Besides  this,  1  had  my  country  seat,  and  I  had 
DOW  a  tolerable  plantation  there  also ;  for  first, 
I  bad  my  little  bower,  as  I  called  it,  which  I  kept 
in  repair ;  that  is  to  say,  I  kept  the  hedge  which 
circled  it  in  constantly  fitted  up  to  its  usual 
height^  the  ladder  standing  always  in  the  inside : 
I  kept  the  trees,  which  at  first  were  no  more  than 
my  stakes,  but  were  now  grown  very  firm  and 
tail,  1  kepi  them  always  so  cut,  that  they  might 
cpread  and  grow  thick  and  wild,  and  make  the 
more  agreeable  shade,  which  they  did  effectually 
to  my  mind.  In  the  middle  of  this  I  had  my 
tent  always  standing,  being  a  piece  of  a  sad 
ipread  over  poles  set  up  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  'never  wanted  any  repair  or  renewing; 
and  under  this  I  had  made  me  a  squab  or  coudi, 
with  the  skina  of  the  creatures  I  had  killed,  and 
with  other  soft  things,  and  a  blanket  laid  on  them, 
socb  as  belonged  to  our  sea  bedding  which  I  had 
nvedy  and  a  great  watch-coat  to  cover  me ;  and 
here,  whenever  I  bad  occasion  to  be  absent  from 
ny  chief  seat,  I  took  up  my  country  habitatioD. 

Adjoining  to  this  I  had  my  enclosures  for  my 
cattle,  that  is  to  sav,  my  goats ;  and  as  I  had 
taken  an  inconceivable  deal  of  pains  to  fence  and 
caclose  this  ground,  I  was  so  uneasv  to  see  it 
kept  entire,  lest  the  goats  should  break  through, 
thai  I  never  left  off  till  with  infinite  labour  I  had 
itaek  the  outside  of  the  hedge  so  full  of  small 
stakes,  and  ao  near  to  one  another,  that  it  was 
rather  a  pale  than  an  hedge,  and  there  was  scarce 
room  fo  pot  a  hand  through  between  them,  which 
afterwards,  when  those  stakes  grew,  as  they  all 
£d  in  the  next  rainy  season,  made  the  inclosure 
strong  like  a  wall,  indeed  stronger  than  any  wall. 

This  wiD  testify  for  me  that  I  was  not  idle,  and 
that  I  spared  no  pains  to  bring  to  pass  whatever 
appeared  neeessa^  for  my  comibrtable  support; 
for  I  considered  the  keeping  up  a  breed  of  tame 
ereaturea  thus  at  my  hand,  would  be  a  living 
oagaxlne  of  flesh,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  for 
at  as  long  as  I  lived  in  the  place,  if  it  were  to 
be  Ibvty  years;  and  that  keeping  them  in  my 
reach  depended  entirely  upon  my  perfecting  my 
cBdosores  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  might  be  sore 
of  kecpfaig  them  together ;  which  by  &is  method 
indeed  I  so  effectually  secured,  that  when  these 
little  stakes  began  to  grow,  I  bad  planted  them 
so  very  thick,  1  was  forced  to  pull  some  of  them 
npagahi. 

In  this  place  also'  I  had  my  grapes  growing, 
which  I  principally  depended  on  for  my  winter 
atereof  raisina,  and  which  I  never  failed  to  pre> 


serve  very  careAilIy,  ss  the  best  and  most  agree- 
able dainty  of  my  whole  diet ;  and  indeed  they 
were  not  agreeable  only,  but  physical,  wholesome, 
nourishing  and  refreshing  to  the  last  degree. 

As  this  was  also  about  half  way  bet%veen  my 
other  habitation  and  the  place  where  I  had  laid 
up  my  boat,  I  generally  stayed  and  lay  here  in  my 
way  thither ;  for  I  used  frequently  to  visit  my 
boat,  and  I  kept  all  things  about  or  belonging  to 
her  in  very  good  order ;  sometimes  I  went  out 
in  her  to  divert  myself,  but  no  more  hazardous 
voyages  would  I  go,  nor  scarce  ever  above  a 
stone's  cast  or  two  from  the  shore,  I  was  so  ap- 
prehensive of  tieing  hurried  out  of  my  knowledge 
again  by  the  currents  or  winds,  or  any  other  acci- 
dent ;  but  now  I  come  to  a  new  scene  of  my  life. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards 
my  boat,  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the 
print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the  shore,  i|hich 
was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand ;  I  stood 
like  one  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  1  had  seen  an 
apparition;  I  listened,  I  looked  round  me,  I 
could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  anything ;  I  went 
up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther ;  1  went  up 
the  shore,  and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one, 
I  could  see  no  other  impression  but  that  one ;  I 
went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were  any  more, 
and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy ;  but 
there  was  no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly 
the  very  print  of  a  foot,  toes,  heel,  and  every 
part  of  a  foot ;  how  it  came  thither  I  knew  not, 
nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  alter  innu- 
merable fluttering  thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly 
confused  and  out  of  myself,  I  came  home  to  my 
fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  sav,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking 
behind  me  at  every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  fancying  every  stump 
at  a  distance  to  be  a  man ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  affrighted 
imagination  represented  things  to  me  in ;  how 
many  wild  ideas  were  formed  every  moment  in 
my  fancy,  and  what  strange  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

"When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I 
called  it  ever  after  this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one 

Sursued ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the  ladder,  as 
rst  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
which  I  called  a  door,  1  cannot  remember ;  for 
never  firighted  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth, 
with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this  retreat. 

I  had  no  sleep  that  night ;  the  farther  I  was 
from  the  occasion  of  my  fright,  the  greater  my 
apprehensions  were;  which  is  something  con- 
trarv  to  the  nature  of  such  things,  and  especially 
to  the  usual  practice  of  adl  creatures  in  fear :  but 
I  was  so  embarrassed  with  my  own  frightful  ideas 
of  the  thing,  that  I  formed  nothing  but  dismal 
imaginations  to  myself,  even  though  I  was  now 
a  great  way  off  it.  Sometimes  1  fancied  it  must 
be  the  devil ;  and  reason  joined  in  with  me  upon 
this  supposition,  for  how  should  any  other  thing 
in  human  shape  come  into  the  place  ?  Where 
was  the  vessel  that  brought  them  ?  What  marks 
were  there  of  any  other  footsteps  ?  And  how 
was  it  possible  a  man  should  come  there  ?  But 
then  to  think  that  Satan  should  take  human 
shope  upon  him  in  such  a  place,  where  there 
could  be  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it,  but  to 
leave  the  print  of  his  foot  behind  him,  and  that 
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even  for  no  purpose  too  (for  be  could  not  be 
sure  I  should  see  it),  this  was  an  amazement  the 
other  way;  I  considered  that  the  devil  might 
have  found  out  abundance  of  other  ways  to  have 
terrified  me,  than  this  of  the  single  print  of  a 
foot ;  that  as  I  lived  quite  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  he  would  never  have  been  so  simple 
to  leave  a  mark  in  a  place  where  It  was  ten 
thousand  to  one  whether  I  should  ever  see  it  or 
not,  and  in  the  sand  too,  which  the  first  sui^e 
of  the  sea  upon  an  high  wind  would  have  defaced 
entirely ;  all  this  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
thiDg  itself,  and  with  ail  notions  we  usually  en- 
tertain of  the  subtlety  of  the  devil. 

Abundance  of  such  things  as  these  assisted  to 
argue  me  out  of  all  apprehensions  of  its  being  the 
devil ;  and  I  presently  concluded  that  it  must 
be  some  more  dangerous  creature  ;  viz.,  that  it 
must«  be  some  of  the  savages  of  the  main  land 
over  against  me,  who  had  wandered  out  to  sea  in 
their  oanoes,  and,  either  driven  by  the  currents 
or  by  contrary  winds,  had  made  the  island,  and 
had  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away  again 
to  sea,  being  as  loth,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed  in 
this  desolate  island  as  I  would  have  been  to  have 
had  them. 

While  these  reflections  were  rolling  upon  my 
mind,  I  was  very  thankiul  in  my  thought  that 
I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be  thereabouts  at  that 
time,  or  that  they  did  not  see  my  boat,  by  which 
they  would  have  concluded  that  tome  inhabitants 
had  been  in  the  place,  and  perhaps  have  searched 
farther  for  me;  then  terrible  thoughts  racked 
my  imagination  about  their  having  found  my 
boat,  and  that  there  were  people  here ;  and  that 
if  so,  I  should  certainly  have  them  come  again 
in  greater  numbers  anl  devour  me ;  that  if  it 
should  happen  so  that  they  should  not  find  me,  yet 
they  would  find  my  inclosure,  destroy  all  my  com, 
carry  awav  all  my  stock  of  tame  goats,  and  I 
should  peruh  at  last  for  mere  want. 

Thus  my  fear  banished  all  my  religious  hope ; 
all  that  former  confidence  in  God,  which  was 
founded  upon  such  wonderful  experience  as  I 
had  had  of  his  goodness,  now  yanisbed ;  as  if  he 
that  had  fed  me  by  miracle  hitherto,  could  not 
preserve  by  his  power  the  provision  which  he 
had  made  for  me  by  his  goodness.  I  reproached 
myself  with  my  uneasiness,  that  I  would  not  sow 
any  more  com  one  year  than  would  just  serve 
me  till  the  next  season,  as  if  no  accident  could 
intervene  to  prevent  my  enjoying  the  crop  that 
was  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  I  thought  so  just 
a  reproof,  that  I  resolved  for  the  future  to  have 
two  or  three  years  corn  beforehand,  so  that  what- 
ever m%ht  come,  I  might  not  perish  for  want  of 
bread. 

How  strange  a  cheauer-work  of  Providence  is 
the  life  of  man,  and  by  what  secret  dlflTering 
springs  are  the  affections  hurried  about,  as  dif- 
ferhig  circumstances  present  I  To-day  we  love 
what  to-morrow  we  bate ;  to-day  we  seek  what 
to-morrow  we  shnn ;  to-day  we  desire  what  to- 
morrow we  fear,  nay,  even  tremble  at  the  appro* 
hensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this 
time  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable,  for  I, 
whose  only  affiiction  was,  that  I  seemed  ba- 
nished from  human  society,  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off 
froqfi  inankind,  and  condemned  to  what  I  call  a 


silent  life  i  that  I  was  as  one  whom  heaven  thought 
not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living 
or  to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  ereaturei ; 
that  to  have  seen  one  of  my  own  species  would 
have  seemed  to  me  a  raising  me  from  death  to 
life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  heaven  itseU; 
next  to  the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could 
bestow ;  I  say,  that  I  should  now  tremble  st  the 
very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man,  and  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  at  but  the  shsdovr 
or  silent  appearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his 
foot  on  the  island. 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life,  and  it 
afforded  me  a  great  many  curious  speculations 
afterwards  when  I  had  a  little  recovered  my  first 
surprise ;  I  considered  that  this  was  the  sUtion 
of  fife  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providenoe  of 
God  had  determined  for  me ;  that  as  I  could 
not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine  wisdom 
might  be  in  all  thii,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  bis 
sovereignty,  who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  I 
undoubted  right  by  creation  to  govern  and  dis-  ' 
pose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit,  and  who,  ! 
as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had  ' 
likewise  a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what 
punishment  he  thotiight  fit,  and  that  it  was  my  ' 
part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation  because  I 
bad  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected  that  God,  who  way  not  only 
righteous  but  omnipotent,  as  he  had  thought  fit 
thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me,  so  he  was  able  to 
deUver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it, 
it  was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  his  will ;  and,  en  the 
other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope  in  him, 
pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates 
and  directions  of  his  daily  proiidenoe. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  dsys, 
nay,  I  may  say,  weeks  and  months;  and  ooe 
particular  effect  of  my  cogitations  on  this  occa- 
sion I  cannot  omit,  viz. ,  one  morning  early  lying 
in  my  bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my 
danger  from  the  appearance  of  savagea,  I  found 
it  discomposed  me  very  much,  upon  which  those 
words  of  the  scripture  came  into  my  thoughts, 
**  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  wiU 
deUver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me." 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerftilly  out  of  my  bed, 
my  heart  was  not  only  comforted,  but  I  was 
gtiided  and  eoconraged  to  pray  earnestly  to  God 
for  deliverance.  When  1  had  done  praying,  1 
took  up  my  bible,  and  opening  it  to  read,  the 
first  words  that  presentea  to  me  were,  **  Wsit 
on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  cheer,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thy  heart :  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord.** 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave 
roe,  and  in  return  I  thankfully  laid  down  the 
book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least  not  on  that 
occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehen- 
sions, and  reflections,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
one  day  that  all  this  might  be  a  mere  chimera 
of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print 
of  my  own  foot  when  I  oame  on  shore  from  my 
boat.  This  cheered  me  up  a  little  too,  and  I 
began  to  persuade  mvself  it  was  all  a  delusion, 
that  it  was  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot,  and 
why  might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat  as 
well  as  1  was  going  that  way  to  the  boat?  Again,  I 
considered  alio  that  I  could  by  no  meaDs  tell  for 
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certain  whera  I  hid  trod  and  where  I  had  not, 
and  that  if  at  laat  this  was  only  the  print  of  my 
ovD  foot,  I  bad  played  the  part  of  those  fools 
who  strive  to  male  stories  of  spectres  and  appa- 
ritions, and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Now  1  began  to  take  courage  and  to  peep 
abroad  again,  for  I  bad  not  stirred  out  of  my 
castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that  I  began 
to  starve  for  provision,  for  1  had  little  or  nothing 
within  doors  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water. 
Then  I  knew  that  my  goats  wanted  to  be  milked 
too,  which  usually  was  my  evening  diversion,  and 
the  poor  creatures  were  m  great  pain  and  incon- 
venieoea  for  want  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  almost 
spoiled  some  of  them,  and  almost  dried  up  their 
milk. 

Hearieniog  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief 
that  this  was  nothing  but  the  print  of  one  of  my 
owD  feet  (and  so  I  might  be  truly  said  to  start  at 
my  own  shadow),  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
went  to  my  country  house  to  milk  my  flock ; 
but  to  Bee  with  what  fear  I  went  forward,  how 
often  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was  ready  every 
now  and  then  to  lay  down  my  basket  and  run 
for  my  life,  it  would  have  made  any  one  have 
thooght  I  was  haunted  with  an  evil  conscience, 
or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terribly  frighted, 
and  80  indeed  I  had. 

However  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three 
days,  and  having  seen  nothing,  I  began  to  be  a 
little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was  really  no- 
thing in  it  but  my  own  imagination ;  but  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  fully  of  this  till  I  should  go 
down  to  the  shore  again  and  see  this  print  of  a 
foot,  and  noeasure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if  there 
was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be 
assured  it  was  my  own  foot.  But  when  1  came 
to  the  place  first,  it  appeared  evidently  to  me 
that  when  I  laid  np  my  boat  I  could  not  possi- 
bly be  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Se- 
condly, when  I  came  to  measure  the  mark  with 
my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large  by  a 
great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head 
with  new  imaginations,  and  gave  me  the  vapours 
again  to  the  highest  d^pree,  so  that  I  shook  with 
cold  like  one  in  an  ague^  and  1  went  home  again, 
filled  with  the  belief  that  some  man  or  men  had 
been  on  shore  there,  or,  in  short,  that  the  island 
was  inhabited,  and  I  might  be  surprised  before 
I  was  aware ;  and  what  course  to  take  for  my 
security  I  knew  not. 

O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men  take  when 
possessed  with  fear  I  It  deprives  them  of  the 
oie  of  those  means  which  reason  oflfen  for  their 
reliet  The  first  thing  I  proposed  to  myself  was^ 
to  throw  down  my  inclosures,  and  turn  all  my 
tame  cattle  wild  into  the  .woods,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  find  them,  and  then  frequent  the 
island  in  prospect  of  the  same  or  the  like  booty ; 
then  to  the  simple  thing  of  digging  up  my  two 
corn-fields,  that  they  might  not  find  such  a  grain 
therey  and  stiD  be  prompted  to  frequent  the 
island;  then  to  demolish  my  bower  and  tent, 
that  they  might  not  see  any  vestigea  of  my  ha- 
bitation, and  be  prompted  to  look  ferther,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  persons  inhabiting. 

These  were  the  subjects  of  the  first  night's 
cogitation  after  I  was  come  home  again,  while 
the  apprehensiona  which  had  so  overrun  my 


mind  were  fresh  upon  me,  and  my  head  was  full 
of  vapours,  as  ahove.  Thus  fear  of  danger  is 
ten  thousand  times  more  terrifying  than  danger 
itself  when  apparent  to  the  eyes,  and  we  find 
the  burden  of  anxiety  greater  by  much  than  the 
evil  which  we  are  anxious  about;  but,  which 
was  worse  than  all  this,  I  bad  not  that  relief  in 
this  trouble  from  the  resignation  I  used  to  prac- 
tise that  1  hoped  to  have.  I  looked,  I  thought, 
like  Saul,  who  complained  not  only  that  the 
Philistines  were  upon  him,  but  that  God  had 
forsaken  him,  for  I  did  not  now  take  due  ways 
to  compose  my  mind,  by  crying  to  God  in  my 
distress,  and  resting  upon  his  providence,  as  I 
had  done  before,  for  my  defence  and  deliverance, 
which  if  I  had  done,  1  had,  at  least,  been  more 
cheerfully  supported  under  this  new  surprise, 
and  perhaps  carried  throuj;h  it  with  more  reso- 
lution. 

This  confusion  of  my  thoughts  kept  me 
walung  all  night,  but  in  the  morning  I  fell 
asleep,  and  having  by  the  amusement  of  my 
mind  been,  as  it  were,  tired,  and  my  spirits  ex- 
hausted, i  slept  very  soundly,  and  awaked  much 
better  composed  than  I  had  ever  been  before. 
And  now  I  began  to  think  sedately ;  and,  upon 
the  utmost  debate  with  myself,  I  concluded 
that  this  island,  which  was  so  exceeding  plea- 
sant, fruitful,  and  no  farther  from  the  main 
land  than  as  I  had  seen,  was  not  so  entirely 
abandoned  as  I  might  imagine.  That  although 
there  were  no  stated  inhabitants  who  lived  on 
the  spot,  yet  that  there  might  sometimes  come 
boats  off  firora  the  shore,  who  either  with  design, 
or  perhaps  never  but  when  they  were  driven  by 
cross  winds,  might  oome  to  this  place. 

That  I  had  lived  here  fifteen  years  now,  and 
had  not  met  with  the  least  shadow  or  figure  of 
any  people  before,  and  that  if  at  any  time  they 
should  be  driven  here,  it  was  probable  they  went 
away  again  as  soon  as  ever  they  could,  seeing 
they  hiui  never  thought  fit  to  fix  there  upon  any 
occasion  to  this  time. 

That  the  most  I  could  suggest  any  danger 
from  was,  from  any  such  casual  accidental  land« 
ing  of  straggling  people  from  the  main,  who,  as 
it  was  likely,  if  they  were  driven  hither,  were 
here  against  their  wills,  so  they  made  no  stay 
here,  but  went  off  again  with  all  possible  speed, 
seldom  staying  one  night  on  shore,  lest  they 
should  not  have  the  help  of  the  tides  and  day« 
light  back  again ;  and  that  therefore  i  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  consider  of  some  safe  retreat 
in  case  I  should  see  any  savages  land  upon  the 
spot. 

Now  I  began  sorely  to  repent  that  I  had  dug 
my  cave  so  large  as  to  bring  a  door  through 
again,  which  door,  as  1  said,  came  out  beyond 
where  my  fortification  joined  to  the  rock,  upon 
maturely  considering  this,  therefore,  I  resolved 
to  draw  me  a  second  fortificatioo,  in  the  manner 
of  a  semi-cirde,  at  a  distance  from  my  wall,  just 
where  I  bad  planted  a  double  row  of  trees  about 
twelve  years  before,  of  which  I  made  mention  ; 
these  trees  having  been  planted  so  tUck  before, 
there  wanted  but  a  few  piles  to  be  driven  be- 
tween them,  that  they  should  be  thioker  and 
stronger,  and  my  wall  would  be  soon  finished. 

So  that  I  had  now  a  double  wall,  and  my 
outer  wall  was  thickened  with  pieces  of  timber, 
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old  cablei,  and  every  thing  I  could  thiok  of  to 
make  it  strong,  having  in  it  seven  little  holes, 
about  as  big  as  I  might  put  my  arm  out  at. 
In  the  inside  of  this  I  thickened  my  wall  to 
about  ten  feet  thick,  continually  bringing  earth 
out  of  my  cave  and  laying  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  walking  upon  it,  and  through  the 
seven  holes  I  contrived  to  plant  the  muskets, 
of  which  I  took  notice  that  I  got  seven  on  shore 
out  of  the  slrip ;  these,  I  say,  I  planted  like 
my  cannon,  and  fitted  them  into  frames  that 
held  them  like  a  carriage,  that  so  I  could  6re 
all  the  seven  guns  in  two  minutes*  time ;  this 
wall  I  was  many  a  weary  month  in  finishing, 
and  yet  never  thought  myself  safe  till  it  was 
done. 

When  this  was  done,  I  stuck  all  the  ground 
without  my  wall  for  a  great  way  every  way  as 
full  with  stakes  or  sticks  of  the  osier- like  wood, 
which  I  found  so  apt  to  grow,  as  they  could  well 
stand,  insomuch  that  I  believe  I  might  set  in 
near  twenty  thousand  of  them,  leaving  a  pretty 
large  space  between  them  and  my  wall,  that  I 
might  have  room  to  see  an  enemy,  and  thev 
might  have  no  shelter  from  the  young  trees,  if 
they  attempted  to  approach  my  outer  wall. 

Thus  in  two  ^ears*  time  I  had  a  thick  grove ; 
and  in  five  on  six  years*  time  I  had  a  wood  before 
my  dwelling,  grown  so  monstrous  thick  and 
strong,  that  it  was  indeed  perfectly  impassable ; 
and  no  man  of  what  khid  soever  would  ever  ima- 
gine that  there  was  anything  beyond  it,  much 
less  an  habitation.  As  for  the  way  I  proposed 
myself  to  go  in  and  out  (for  I  left  no  avenue),  it 
was  by  setting  two  ladders :  one  to  a  part  of  the 
rock  which  was  low,  and  then  broke  in,  and  left 
room  to  place  another  ladder  upon  that ;  so  when 
the  two  ladders  were  taken  down,  no  man  living 
oould  come  down  to  me  without  mischiefing  him- 
self ;  and  if  they  had  come  down,  they  were  still 
on  the  outside  of  my  outer  wall. 

Thus  I  took  all  the  measures  human  prudence 
could  suggest  for  my  own  preservation ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  at  length  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether without  just  reason,  though  1  foresaw 
nothing  at  that  time  more  than  my  mere  foar  sug- 
gested. 

Whilo  this  was  doing,  I  was  not  altogether 
careless  of  my  other  s&irs,  for  I  had  a  great 
ooncem  upon  me  for  my  little  herd  of  goats; 
they  were  not  only  a  present  supply  to  me  upon 
every  occasion,  and  began  to  be  sufficient  for  me, 
without  the  expense  of  powder  and  shot,  but  also 
abated  the  fatigue  of  my  hunting  after  the  wild 
ones ;  and  I  was  loth  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
them,  and  to  have  them  all  to  nurse  up  over 
again. 

To  this  purpose,  after  long  consideration,  I 
oould  think  but  of  two  ways  to  preserve  them ; 
one  was  to  find  another  convenient  place  to  dig  a 
cave  under  ground,  and  to  drive  them  into  it 
every  night ;  and  the  other  was  to  inclose  two  or 
three  little  bits  of  land,  remote  from  one  another, 
and  as  much  concealed  as  I  could,  where  I  might 
keep  about  half  a  dosen  young  goats  in  each 
place ;  so  that  if  any  disaster  happened  to  the 
stock  in  general,  I  might  be  able  to  raise  them 
again  with  little  trouble  and  time,  and  this, 
though  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  Ume  and 
labour,  I  thought  was  the  most  rational  design. 


Accordingly,  I  spent  some  time  to  find  out  the 
most  retired  parts  of  the  island,  and  I  pitched 
upon  one  which  was  as  private  indeed  as  my 
heart  could  wish ;  for  it  was  a  little  damp  piece  I 
of  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow  and  thick 
woods,  where,  as  is  observed,  I  almost  lost  mysdf 
once  before,  endeavouring  to  come  back  that  way 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Here  I 
found  a  clear  piece  of  land  near  three  acres,  ao 
surrounded  with  woods  that  it  was  almost  an 
indosure  by  nature ;  at  least  it  did  not  want  near 
so  much  labour  to  make  it  so  as  the  other  pieces 
of  ground  I  bad  worked  so  hard  at. 

I  immediately  went  to  work  with  this  piece  of 
ground,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  I  had  so 
fenced  it  round  that  my  flock  or  herd,  call  it 
which  you  please,  which  were  not  so  wUd  now  as 
at  first  they  miiht  be  supposed  to  be,  were  well 
enough  secured  in  it.  So,  without  any  farther 
delay,  I  removed  ten  she-goats  and  two  he>goats 
to  this  piece ;  and  when  there,  I  continued  to 
perfect  the  fence  till  I  had  made  it  as  secure  as 
the  other,  which,  however,  I  did  at  more  leisure* 
and  it  took  me  up  more  time  by  a  great  deaL 

All  this  labour  I  was  at  the  expense  of,  purely 
flrom  my  apprehensions  on  the  account  of  the 
print  of  a  man*s  foot  which  I  had  seen ;  for,  as 
yet,  I  never  saw  any  human  creature  come  near 
the  island,  and  I  had  now  lived  two  years  under 
these  uneasinesses,  which  Indeed  made  my  life 
much  less  comfortable  than  it  was  before,  as  may 
well  be  imagined  by  any  who  know  what  it  is  to 
live  in  the  constant  snare  of  the  fear  of  man ;  and 
this  I  roust  observe  with  grief  too,  that  the  dis- 
composure of  my  mind  had  too  great  impressions 
also  upon  the  religious  part  of  my  thoughts ;  for 
the  dread  and  terror  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
savages  and  cannibals  lay  so  upon  my  spirits,  that 
I  seldom  found  myself  in  a  due  temper  for  appli- 
cation  to  my  Maker;  at  least,  not  with  the 
sedate  calmness  and  resignation  of  soul  which  I 
was  wont  to  do.  I  rather  prayed  to  God  as  under 
great  afiliction  and  pressure  of  mind,  surrounded 
with  danger,  and  in  expectation  every  night  of 
being  murdered  and  devoured  before  the  morning  ; 
and  I  must  testify  from  my  experience,  that  a 
temper  of  peace,  thankfulness,  love,  and  alTection, 
is  much  more  the  proper  frame  for  prayer  than 
that  of  terror  and  discomposure ;  and  titat,  under  I 
the  dread  of  mischief  impending,  a  man  is  no 
moro  fit  for  a  comfbrtiug  pBrfbrmance  of  the  doty 
of  praying  to  God  than  he  is  for  repentance  on 
a  sick  bed ;  for  these  discomposures  afifect  the 
mind  as  the  others  do  the  body,  and  the  dis- 
composure of  the  mind  must  necessarily  be  as 
great  a  disability  as  that  of  the  body,  and  much 
greater,  praying  to  God  being  properly  an  act 
of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body. 

But  to  go  on :  after  I  had  thus  secured  one 
part  of  my  little  living  stock,  I  went  aboot  the 
whole  island,  searehing  for  another  private  place 
to  make  such  another  deposit,  when,  wandering 
more  to  the  west  pohit  of  the  island  than  I  had 
ever  done  yet,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  boat  upon  the  sea  at  a  great  distance.  I 
had  found  a  perspective  glass  or  two  in  one  of 
the  seamen's  chest  which  I  saved  out  of  our  ship; 
but  I  had  it  not  about  me,  and  this  was  so  re- 
mote that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  It, 
though  1  looked  at  it  till  my  eyes  were  not  aUe  to 
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took  any  longer ;  whether  it  wat  a  boat  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  but  as  I  descended  from  the  hill  I 
eoQld  see  no  more  of  it,  so  I  gave  it  over,  only  I 
resolred  to  go  no  more  without  a  perspective 
glanin  my  pocket 

When  I  was  come  down  the  bill  to  the  end  oi 
the  island,  where  indeed  I  had  never  been  before, 
I  was  presently  convinced  that  the  seeing  the 
print  of  a  man's  foot  was  not  such  a  strange 
thing  in  the  island  as  I  imagined ;  and,  but  that 
it  was  a  special  providence  that  I  was  cast  upon 
the  side  of  the  island  where  the  savages  never 
came,  I  should  easily  have  known  that  nothing 
was  more  frequent  than  for  the  canoes  from  the 
mam.  when  they  happened  to  be  a  little  too  far 
out  at  sea,  to  shoot  over  to  that  side  of  the  island 
for  harbour;  likewise,  as  they  often  met  and 
fought  in  their  canoes,  the  victors,  having  taken 
any  prisoners*  would  bring  them  over  to  this 
shore,  where,  according  to  their  dreadful  cus- 
toms, being  ail  cannibals,  they  would  kill  and  eat 
them :  of  which  hereafter. 

When  I  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the  shore,  as  I 
Mid  above,  being  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  Island,  1  was 
perfectly  confounded  and  amazed ;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  express  the  horror  of  my  mind  at  sec- 
ing  the  shore  spread  with  skulls,  hands,  feet,  and 
other  bones  of  human  bodies ;  and  particularly  I 
observed  a  place  where  there  had  been  a  fire 
made,  and  a  circle  dug  in  the  earth  like  a  cock* 
pit,  where  it  is  supposed  the  savage  wretches 
had  sat  down  to  their  inhuman  feastings  upon 
the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  was  so  astonished  with  the  sight  of  these 
things,  that  1  entertained  no  notions  of  any  dan- 
ger to  myself  from  it  for  a  long  while ;  oil  my 
apprehensions  were  buried  in  the  thoughts  of 
rach  a  pitch  of  inhuman  hellish  brutality,  and 
the  borror  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature ; 
which,  though  I  had  heard  it  often,  yet  I  never 
had  so  near  a  view  of  before ;  in  short,  I  turned 
sway  my  face  from  the  horrid  spectacle,  my 
stomach  grew  sick,  and  1  was  just  at  the  point 
of  fainting  when  nature  discharged  the  disoMer 
from  my  stomach,  and  having  vomited  with  an 
uncommon  violence  I  was  a  little  relieved,  but 
could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the  place  a  moment ; 
10  1  got  me  up  the  hill  again  with  all  the  speed 
I  could,  and  walked  on  towards  my  own  habita- 
tion. 

When  I  came  a  little  out  of  that  part  of  the 
island  I  stood  still  awhile  as  amased ;  and  then 
recovering  myself,  I  looked  np  with  the  utmost 
affection  of  my  soul,  and,  with  a  fiood  of  tears  in 
Iny  eyes,  gave  God  thanks,  that  had  cast  my  lot 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  1  was  distinguished 
from  such  dreadful  creatures  as  these ;  and  that 
though  I  had  esteemed  my  present  condition 
very  miserable,  had  yet  given  me  so  many  com* 
forts  in  it  that  I  had  still  more  to  give  thanks 
for  than  to  complain  of;  and  this  above  all,  that 
1  had,  even  in  this  miserable  condition,  been 
comforted  with  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  the 
hope  of  his  blessing,  which  was  a  felicity  more 
than  soflSciently  equivalent  to  all  the  misery 
wluch  I  had  suffered  or  could  suffer. 

In  this  frame  of  thankfulness  I  went  homo  to 
ny  castle,  and  began  to  be  much  easier  now  as 
to  the  safety  of  my  circumstances  than  ever  I 
was  before ;  for  I  observed  that  theso  wretches 


never  came  to  this  island  in  search  of  what  they 
could  get,  perhaps  not  seeking,  not  wautlufr.  or 
not  expecting,  anything  here,  and  having  often, 
no  doubt,  been  up  in  the  covered  woody  part  of 
it  without  finding  anything  to  their  purpose. 
I  knew  I  had  been  here  now  almost  eighteen 
years,  and  never  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  human 
creature  there  before,  and  might  be  here  eighteen 
more  as  entirely  concealed  as  I  was  now,  if  I 
did  not  discover  myself  to  them,  v,-hich  I  had  no 
manner  of  occasion  to  do,  it  being  my  only  busi- 
ness  to  keep  myself  entirely  concealed  where  I 
was,  unless  I  found  a  better  sort  of  creatures 
than  cannibals  to  make  myself  known  to. 

Yet  I  enteitaioed  such  an  abhorrence  of  the 
savage  wretches  that  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  of  the  wretched  inhuman  custom  of  their 
devouring  and  eating  one  another  up,  that  I  con- 
tinued pensive  and  sad,  and  kept  close  within 
my  own  circle  for  almost  two  years  after  this: 
when  I  say  my  own  circle,  I  mean  by  it  my 
three  plantations ;  viz.,  my  castle,  my  country 
seat,  which  I  called  my  bower,  and  my  indosure 
in  the  woods ;  nor  did  I  look  after  this  for  any 
other  use  than  as  an  indosure  for  my  goats :  for 
the  aversion  which  nature  gave  me  to  these 
hellish  wretches  was  such,  that  I  was  as  fearful 
of  seeing  them  as  of  seeing  the  devil  himself;  nor 
did  I  so  much  as  go  to  look  after  my  boat  in 
all  this  time,  but  began  rather  to  think  of  mak- 
ing me  another ;  for  I  could  not  think  of  making 
any  more  attempts  to  bring  the  other  boat  round 
the  island  to  me,  lest  I  should  meet  with  some 
of  those  creatures  at  sea,  in  which,  if  I  had  hap- 
pened to  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  I  knew 
what  would  have  been  my  lot. 

Time,  however,  and  the  satisfaction  I  had  that 
I  was  in  no  danger  of  being  discovered  by  these 
people,  began  to  wear  off  my  uneasiness  about 
them,  and  I  began  to  live  just  in  the  same  com- 
posed manner  as  before  ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  I  used  more  caution  and  kept  my  eyes  more 
about  me  than  I  did  before,  lest  1  should  happen 
to  be  seen  by  any  of  them  ;  and  particularly,  I 
was  more  cautious  of  firing  my  gun,  lest  any  of 
them  on  the  island  should  happen  to  hear  it ; 
and  it  was  therefore  a  very  good  providence  to 
me  that  I  had  furnished  myself  with  a  tame  breed 
of  goats,  that  I  had  no  need  to  liunt  any  more 
about  the  woods  or  shoot  at  them ;  and  if  I  did 
catch  any  more  of  them  after  this,  it  was  by 
traps  and  snares  as  1  had  done  before ;  so  that, 
foi  two  years  after  this,  I  believe  I  never  fired  my 
gun  once  off,  though  I  never  went  out  without 
it ;  and,  which  was  more,  as  I  had  saved  three 
pistols  out  of  the  ship,  I  always  carried  them 
out  with  me,  or  at  least  two  of  them,  sticking 
them  In  my  dog-skin  belt.  I  likewise  fnrbikhed 
up  one  of  the  great  cutlasses  that  I  had  out  of 
the  ship,  and  made  me  a  belt  to  put  it  in  also, 
so  that  I  was  now  a  most  formidable  fellow  to 
look  at  when  I  went  abroad,  if  you  add  to  the 
former  description  of  myself  the  particular  of  two 
pistols,  and  a  great  broad-sword  banging  at  my 
side  in  a  belt,  but  without  a  scabbard. 

Things  going  on  thus,  as  I  have  said»  for  some 
time.  1  seemed,  excepting  these  cautions,  to  be 
reduced  to  my  former  calm  sedate  way  of  Kving ; 
all  these  things  tended  to  show  me  more  and 
more  how  far  my   condition  was  from  being 
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miserable  compared  to  some  others;  nay,  to 
many  other  particulars  of  iife  which  it  might 
have  pleased  God  to  have  made  my  lot.  It  put 
me  upon  refl^'cting  how  little  repining  there 
would  be  among  mankind  at  any  condition  of 
life,  if  people  would  rather  compare  their  condi 
tlon  with  those  that  are  worse,  in  order  to  be 
thankful,  than  be  always  comparing  them  with 
those  which  are  better^  to  assist  their  murmur- 
ings  and  complainings. 

As  in  my  present  condition  there  were  not 
really  many  things  which  I  wanted,  so  Indeed  I 
thought  that  the  frights  I  had  been  in  about 
these  savage  wretches,  and  the  concern  I  had 
been  in  for  my  own  preservation,  had  taken  off 
the  edge  of  my  invention  for  my  own  conve- 
niences,  and  I  had  dropped  a  good  design  which 
1  had  once  bent  my  thoughts  upon  ;  and  that 
was,  to  try  if  I  could  not  make  some  of  mv  barley 
into  molt,  and  then  try  to  brew  myself  some 
beer.  This  was  really  a  whimsical  thought, 
and  I  reproved  myself  often  for  the  simplicity 
of  It ;  for  I  presentlv  saw  that  there  would  be 
the  want  of  several  things  necessary  to  the  mak- 
ing my  beer  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  supply ;  as,  first,  casks  to  preserve  it  in, 
which  was  a  thing  that,  as  I  have  observed 
already,  I  could  never  compass;  no,  though  I 
spent  not  many  days,  but  weeks,  nay  months,  in 
attempting  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  the  next 
place,  I  had  no  hopes  to  make  it  keep,  no  yeast 
to  make  it  work,  no  copper  or  kettle  to  make 
it  boil ;  and  yet,  had  not  all  these  things  inter- 
vened, I  mean  the  frights  and  terrors  I  was  in 
about  the  savages,  I  had  undertaken  it,  and 
perhaps  brought  it  to  pass  too ;  for  I  seldom 
gave  anything  over  without  accomplishing  it, 
when  I  once  had  it  in  my  head  enough  to 
begin  iL 

But  my  invention  now  ran  quite  another  way ; 
for  night  and  day  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
how  I  might  d«rtroy  some  of  these  monsters  in 
their  cruel  and  bloody  entertainment,  and  if 
possible  save  the  victims  they  should  bring  hither 
to  destroy.  It  would  take  up  a  larger  volume 
than  this  whole  work  is  intended  to  be,  to  set 
down  all  the  contrivances  I  hatched,  or  rather 
brooded  upon  in  my  thoughts,  for  the  destroy- 
ing  these  creatures,  or  at  least  frightening  them, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  coming  hither  any  more ; 
but  all  was  abortive ;  nothing  could  be  possible 
to  take  effect  unless  I  was  to  be  there  to  do  it 
myself;  and  what  could  one  man  do  among 
them,  when  perhaps  there  might  be  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them  together,  with  their  darts,  or 
their  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  they  could 
shoot  as  true  to  a  mark  as  I  could  with  my 
gun? 

Sometimes  I  contrived  to  dig  a  hole  under 
the  place  where  they  made  their  fire,  and  put  in 
five  or  six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which,  when 
they  kindled  their  fire,  would  consequently  take 
fire  and  blow  up  all  that  was  near  It ;  but,  as  in 
the  first  place  I  should  be  very  loth  to  waste  so 
much  powder  upon  them,  my  store  being  now 
within  the  quantity  of  a  barrel,  so  neither  could 
I  be  sure  of  its  going  off  at  any  certain  time 
when  it  might  surprise  them ;  and  at  best,  that 
it  would  do  but  little  more  than  just  blow  the 
fire  about  their  ears  and  fright  them,  but  not 


sufficient  to  make  them  forsake  the  place ;  so  I 
laid  it  aside,  and  then  proposed  that  I  would 
place  myself  in  ambush  in  some  convenient  place, 
with  my  three  guns  all  donble-loaded,  and  in  Uie 
middle  of  their  bloody  ceremony  let  fly  at  them, 
when  I  should  be  sure  to  kill  or  wound  perhaps 
two  or  three  at  every  shot ;  and  then  falling  in 
upon  them  with  my  three  pistols  and  my  sword, 
I  made  no  doubt  but  that  if  there  were  twenty 
I  should  kill  them  all.  This  fancy  pleased  my 
thoughts  for  some  weeks,  and  I  was  so  fhll  of 
it  tluit  I  often  dreamt  of  it ;  and  sometimes, 
that  I  was  just  going  to  let  fly  at  them  in  my 
sleep. 

I  went  so  far  with  it  In  my  Indignation,  that  I 
employed  myself  several  days  to  find  out  proper 
places  to  put  myself  in  ambuscade,  as  I  said,  to 
watch  for  them ;  and  I  went  frequently  to  the 
place  itself,  which  was  now  grown  more  familiar 
to  me ;  and  especially  while  my  mind  was  thus 
filled  with  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  of  a  bloody 
putting  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  to  tbe  swOrd, 
as  I  may  call  it ;  but  the  horror  I  had  at  the 
place,  and  at  the  signals  of  the  barbarous 
wretches  devouring  one  another,  abated  my 
malice. 

Well,  at  length  I  found  a  place  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  where  I  was  satisfied  I  might  securely 
wait  till  I  saw  any  of  the  boats  coming,  and  might 
then,  even  before  they  would  be  ready  to  come 
on  shore,  convey  myself  unseen  into  some 
thickets  of  trees,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a 
hollow  large  enough  to  conceal  me  entirely,  and 
where  1  might  sit  and  observe  all  their  bloody 
douigs,  and  take  my  full  aim  at  their  heads  when 
they  were  so  dose  together  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  that  I  should  miss  my  shot,  or 
that  I  could  fall  wounding  three  or  four  of  them 
at  the  first  shot 

In  this  place  then  I  resolved  to  fix  my  design, 
and  accordingly  1  prepared  two  muskets  and  my 
ordinary  fowling-piece.  Tlie  two  muskets  I 
loaded  with  a  brace  of  slugs  each,  and  four  or 
five  smaller  bullets,  about  the  size  of  pistol- 
bullets,  and  the  fowling>piece  I  loaded  with  near 
a  handful  of  swan-shot  of  the  largest  size ;  I  also 
loaded  my  pistols  with  about  four  bullets  each, 
and  in  this  posture,  well  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion for  a  second  and  third  charge,  I  prepared 
myself  for  mv  expedition. 

After  1  had  thus  laid  the  scheme  for  my  design, 
and  in  my  imagination  put  it  in  practice,  I  con- 
tinually made  my  tour  every  morning  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  which  was  from  my  castle,  as  I  called 
it,  about  three  miles  or  more,  to  see  if  I  could 
observe  any  boats  upon  the  sea  coming  near  tbe 
island  or  standing  over  towards  it ;  but  I  began  ' 
to  tire  of  this  hard  doty  after  I  had  for  two  or  I 
three  months  constantly  kept   my  watch,   but  | 
came  always  back  without  any  discovery,  there  | 
having  not  all  that  time  been  tbe  least  appear- 
ance, not  only  on  or  near  the  shore,  but  not  on 
the  whole  ocean,  so  far  as  my  eyes  or  glasses 
could  reach  every  way. 

As  long  as  I  kept  up  my  daily  tour  to  the  hill 
to  look  out,  so  long  also  1  kept  up  the  vigour  of 
mv  design,  and  my  spirits  seemed  to  be  all  tbe 
while  in  a  suitable  frame  for  so  outrageous  an 
execution  as  the  killing  twenty  or  thirty  naked 
lavages  for  an  offence  which'l  had  not  at  all 
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entered  into  a  difcussion  of  in  my  own  thoughU, 
iny  farther  than  my  passions  were  at  first  fired 
bj  the  horror  I  conceived  at  the  unnatural  cus- 
tom of  the  people  of  that  country,  who,  it  seems, 
had  been  suffered  by  Providence,  in  his  wise  dis- 
position of  the  world,  to  have  no  other  guide 
tbsn  that  of  their  own  abominable  and  vitiated 
psnions;  and  consequently  were  left,  and  per^ 
naps  had  been  for  some  ages,  to  act  such  horrid 
things,  and  receive  such  dreadful  customs,  as 
nothing  hut  nature,  entirely  abandoned  of  heaven^ 
and  actuated  by  some  hellish  degeneracy,  could 
bare  run  them  into ;  hut  now,  when,  as  I  have 
said,  I  began  to  be  weary  of  the  fruitless  excur- 
fl'oQ  which  I  bad  made  so  long,  and  so  for,  every 
oomfog  in  vain,  so  my  opinion  of  the  action 
itself  began  to  alter,  and  I  began,  with  cooler 
and  calmer  thoughts,  to  consider  what  it  was  I 
was  going  to  engage  in ;  what  authority  or  call 
I  had  to  pretend  to  be  judge  and  executioner 
upon  these  men  as  criminals,  whom  heaven  had 
thought  fit  for  so  many  ages  to  suffer  unpunished 
to  f^o  on,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  executioners 
of  bis  judgments  upon  one  another ;  also,  how 
far  these  people  were  offenders  against  me,  and 
wh«it  right  T  had  to  engage  in  the  quarrel  of  that 
blood  which  they  shed  promiscuously  upon  one 
another.     I  debated  this  very  often  with  myself 
thus :  How  do  I  know  what  God  himself  judges 
io  this  particular  case  ?    It  is  certain  these  peo- 
ple do  not  commit  this  as  a  crime;  it  is  not 
against  their  own  consciences  reproving,  or  their 
light  reproaching  them.    They  do  not  knoW  it 
to  be  an  offence,  and  then  commit  it  in  defiance 
of  divine  justice,  as  we  do  in  almost  all  the  sins 
»e  commit.     They  think  it  no  more  a  crime  to 
kill  a  captive  taken  in  war  than  we  do  to  kill  an 
ox«  nor  to  eat  human  flesh  than  we  do  to  eat 
Button. 

When  I  had  considered  this  a  little,  it  fol- 
lowed  necessarily  that  I  was  certainly  in  the 
wrong  in  It ;  that  these  people  were  not  mur- 
derers  in  the  sense  that  I  had  before  condemned 
them  in  my  thoughts,  any  more  than  those  Chris- 
tians were  murderers  who  often  put  to  death  the 
prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or  more  frequently, 
npoo  many  occasions,  put  whole  troops  of  men 
to  the  sword,  without  giving  quarter,  though 
thev  threw  down  their  arms  and  submitted. 

In  the  next  place  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
•lb«it  the  usage  they  gave  to  me  was  thus  brutish 
and  inhuman,  yet  it  was  really  nothing  to  me. 
"Hiese  people  had  done  me  no  injury ;  that  if 
they  attempted  me,  or  I  saw  it  necessary  for  my 
intQiediate  preservation  to  foil  upon  them,  some- 
thing might  be  said  for  it ;  but  that  I  was  yet 
otit  of  their  power,  and  they  had  really  no  know- 
ledge of  me,  and  consequently  no  design  upon 
ne,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  just  lor  me  to 
bll  Qpon  them ;  that  this  would  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  barbarities  prac- 
tised in  America,  where  they  destroyed  millions 
of  these  people,  who,  however  they  were  idolaters 
and  barbarians,  and  had  several  bloody  and  bar- 
barous rites  in  these  customs,  such  as  sacrificing 
human  bocfies  to  their  idols,  were  yet,  as  to  the 
Spaniards,  very  innocent  people,  and  that  the 
rooting  them  out  of  the  country  is  spoken  of 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation,  even 
by  the  Spaniards  themselves  at  this  time,  and  by 


all  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe  as  a  mere 
butchery,  a  bloody  and  unnatural  piece  of  cruelty, 
unjustifi&ble  either  to  God  or  man  and  such 
as  for  which  the  very  name,  of  a  Spaniard  is 
reckoned  to  be  frightful  and  terrible  to  all  peo- 
ple of  humanity  or  of  Christian  compassion ;  as 
if  the  kingdom  of  Spain  were  particuUrly  eminent 
for  the  product  of  a  race  of  men  who  were 
without  principles  of  tenderness  or  the  oommon 
bowels  of  pity  to  the  miserable^  which  is  reck- 
oned to  beamark  of  agenerous  temper  in  themind* 
These  considerations  really  put  me  to  a  pause, 
and  to  a  kind  of  full  stop ;  and  I  began  by  little 
and  little  to  be  off  of  my  design,  and  to  conclude 
I  bad  taken  a  wrong  measure  hi  my  retolntions 
to  attack  the  savages ;  that  it  was  not  my  bust* 
ness  to  meddle  with  them  unless  they  first  at- 
tacked me,  and  this  it  was  my  business,  if  possible^ 
to  prevent ;  but  that  if  I  were  discovered  and 
attacked,  then  I  knew  my  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  aligned  with  myself  that 
this  really  was  the  way  not  to  deliver  myself  but 
entirely  to  ruin  and  destroy  myself  for  unless  I 
was  sure  to  kill  every  one  that  not  only  should  be 
on  shore  at  that  time,  but  that  should  ever  come 
on  shore  afterwards ;  if  but  one  of  them  escaped 
to  tell  their  country  people  what  had  happened, 
they  would  come  over  again  by  thousands  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  their  fellows,  and  I  should 
only  bring  upon  myself  a  certain  destruction 
which  at  present  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  conduded,  that  neither  in 
principles  nor  in  policy  I  ought  one  way  or  other 
to  concern  myself  in  this  affair ;  that  my  business 
was  by  all  possible  means  to  conceal  myself  from 
them,  and  not  to  leave  them  the  least  signal  to 
guess  by  that  there  were  any  living  creatures 
upon  the  island,  I  mean  of  hnman  shape. 

Religion  joined  in  with  this  prudential,  and  I 
was  convinced  now  many  ways  that  I  was  per- 
fectly out  of  my  duty  when  I  was  laying  all  my 
bloody  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  innocent 
creatures,  I  mean  innocent  as  to  me ;  as  to  the 
crimes  they  were  guilty  of  towards  one  another, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  vrith  them ;  they  were  na- 
tional punishments  to  make  a  just  retribution  for 
national  offences,  and  to  bring  public  judgments 
upon  those  who  offend  in  a  public  manner,  by 
such  ways  as  best  please  God. 

This  appeared  so  clear  to  me  now,  that  nothing 
was  a  greater  satisfaction  to  me  than  that  I  had 
not  been  sufRered  to  do  a  thing  which  I  now  saw 
so  much  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  no 
less  a  sin  than  that  of  wilful  murder,  if  I  had 
committed  H  ;  and  I  gave  most  humble  thanks  on 
my  knees  to  God,  that  had  thus  delivered  me  firom 
blood-guiltiness,  beseeching  him  to  grant  me  the 
protection  of  his  providence,  that  I  might  not  (all 
into  the  bands  of  barbarians ;  or  that  I  might 
not  lay  my  hands  upon  them,  unless  I  had  a  more 
clear  call  from  Heaven  to  do  it,  in  defence  of  my 
own  life. 

In  this  disposition  I  continued  for  near  a  year 
after  this,  and  so  far  was  I  from  desiring  an  occa- 
sion for  falling  upon  those  wretches,  that  in  all 
that  time  I  never  once  went  up  the  hill  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  of  them  in  sight,  or  to 
know  whether  any  of  them  had  been  on  shore 
there  or  not ;  that  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  re- 
new any  of  my  contrivanses  against  them»  or  be 


provoked,  by  any  advaatag«  which  might  preient 
itself,  to  full  upon  th^m ;  only  this  I  did,  1  went 
and  removed  my  boat,  which  I  had  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  island,  and  carried  it  down  to  theeaat 
end  of  the  whole  island,  ^here  Iran  it  into  a  little 
cove  which  I  found  under  some  high  rocks,  and 
where  I  knew,  by  reason  of  the  currents,  the  sa- 
vages durst  not,  at  least  would  not,  cone  with 
their  boats  upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

With  my  lM>at  I  carried  away  everything  that 
I  had  left  there  belonging  to  bco*,  though  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  bare  going  thither ;  vis.,  a  mast 
and  sail  which  I  had  made  ibr  her,  and  a  thing 
like  an  anchor,  but,  Indeed,  which  could  not  be 
called  either  anchor  or  grappling;  liowever,  it  was 
the  best  I  oould  make  of  its  kind.  All  these  I 
removed  that  thwe  might  not  be  the  least  shadow 
of  any  discovery,  or  any  appearance  of  any  boat, 
or  of  any  habitation  upon  the  island. 

Besides  this,  I  kept  myself  as  1  said,  more  re- 
tired than  ever,  and  seldom  went  from  my  cell, 
other  than  upon  my  constant  employment,  via., 
to  milk  my  she-goats,  and  manage  my  little  flock 
in  the  wood,  which,  as  it  was  on  the  other  part 
of  the  island,  was  quite  out  of  danger ;  for  cer- 
tain it  is  that  these  savage  people  who  some- 
times haunted  this  island,  never  came  with  any 
thoughts  of  finding  anything  here,  and  conse^ 
qucntly  never  wandered  off  from  the  coast ;  and 
1  doubt  not  hut  they  might  have  been  several 
times  on  shore  after  my  apprehensions  of  them 
had  made  me  cautious  as  well  as  before ;  and, 
indeed,  I  looked  back  with  some  horror  upon  the 
thoughts  of  what  my  condition  would  have  been 
if  I  had  chopped  upon  them,  and  been  discovered 
before  that,  when  naked  and  unarmed,  except 
with  one  gun,  and  that  loaded  often  only  with 
small  shot.  I  walked  everywhere,  peeping  and 
peering  about  the  island  to  see  what  I  could  get. 
What  a  surprise  should  I  have  been  in  ii;  when  I 
discovered  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  I  bad  instead 
of  that  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  savages,  and  found 
them  pursuing  me,  and,  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
running,  no  possibilitv  of  my  escaping  them  I 

The  thoughts  of  this  sometimes  sunk  my  verv 
soul  within  me,  and  distressed  my  mind  so  much 
that  I  could  not  soon  recover  it ;  to  think  what 
I  should  have  done,  and  bow  I  ahould  not  have 
been  able  to  resist  them,  but  even  should  not 
have  had  presenoe  of  mind  enough  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done ;  much  less  what  now,  after  so 
much  consideration  and  preparation,  I  might  be 
able  to  do.  Indeed,  after  serious  thinking  of  these 
things,  I  would  be  very  melancholy, and  sometimes 
it  would  last  a  great  while;  but  I  resolved  it 
at  last  all  bito  tbankfolness  to  that  providence 
which  had  delivered  me  tnm  so  many  unseen 
dangers,  and  had  kept  me  from  those  mischiefk 
which  I  could  no  way  have  been  the  agent  in  de- 
livering myself  from,  because  I  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  any  such  thing  dependingi  or  the  least 
supposition  ojf  its  being  possible. 

lliis  renewed  a  contemplation  which  oflen  had 
come  to  my  thoughts  in  former  time,  when  first  I 
began  to  see  the  merdful  dispositions  of  heaven 
in  the  dangeri  we  ran  through  In  this  life ;  how 
wonderfully  we  are  delivered  when  we  know 
nothing  of  it ;  bow,  when  we  are  In  a  quandary, 
as  we  call  it,  a  doubt,  or  hesitation,  whether  to 
go  this  way  or  that  way,  aieeret  hint  shall  direct 


ns  to  go  this  way  when  we  intended  to  go  another 
way ;  nay,  when  sense,  our  own  inclination,  and 
perhaps  business  has  called  to  go  the  other  way, 
yet  a  strange  impression  upon  the  mind,  from  we 
know  not  what  springs,  and  by  we  know  not  what 
power,  shall  overrule  us  to  go  this  way ;  and  it 
shall  afterwards  appear  that  had  we  gone  that 
way  which  we  would  have  gone,  and  even  to  our 
imagination  ought  to  have  gone,  we  should  bavB 
been  ruined  and  lost ;  upon  these,  and  many  like 
reflections,  I  afterwards  made  it  a  certain  rule 
with   me,  that  whenever  I  found  tho«e  secret 
hints  or  pressings  of  my  mind  to  doing  or  not 
doing  anything  that  presented,  or  to  going  this 
way  or  that  way,  I  never  failed  to  obey  the  secret 
dictate,  though  I  knew  no  other  reason  for  it  than 
that  such  a  pressure  or  such  a  hint  hung  ttpoo 
my  mind.     I  could  give  many  examples  of  the 
success  of  this  conduct  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
'  but  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  my  inha- 
I  biting  this  unhappy  island ;  besides  many  occa- 
j  sions  which  it  is  very  likely  I  might  have  taken 
notice  of,  if  I  bad  seen  with  the  same  eyes  then 
that  I  saw  with  now ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  be 
wise,  and  I  cannot  but  advise  all  considering  men 
whose  lives  are  attended  with  such  extraordinary 
incidents  as  mine,  or  even  though  not  so  extra- 
ordinary, not  to  slight  such  secret  intimations  of 
Providence,  let  them  come  from  what  invisible 
intelligence  they  will.     That  I  shall  not  discusa, 
and  perhaps  cannot  account  for,  but  certainly 
they  are  a  proof  of  the  converse  of  spirits,  and 
the  secret  communtcalion  between  those  embo- 
died and  those  unembodied,  and  such  a  proof  an 
can  never  be  withstood ;  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  some  very  remarkable  instances 
in  the  remainder  of  my  solitary  residence  in  this 
dismal  place. 

I  believe  the  reader  of  this  will  not  think  it 
strange,  if  I  confess  that  these  anxieties,  these 
constant  dangers  I  lived  in,  and  the  concern  that 
was  now  upon  me,  put  an  end  to  all  invention, 
and  to  all  the  contrivances  that  I  had  laid  for  m  j 
fhture  accommodations  and  conveniences.  I  had 
the  care  of  my  safety  more  now  upon  my  hands 
than  that  of  my  food.  I  cared  not  to  drive  m 
nail,  or  chop  a  stick  of  wood  now,  for  fear  the 
noise  I  should  make  should  be  heard  t  much  leas 
would  I  fire  a  gun,  for  the  same  reason ;  and, 
above  all,  I  was  ver}*  uneasy  at  making  any  fire;, 
lest  the  smoke,  which  is  visible  at  a  great  dia. 
tance  in  the  day,  should  betray  me ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  removed  that  part  of  my  business  which 
required  fire,  such  as  burning  of  pots  and  pipes, 
&C.I  into  my  new  apartment  bi  the  wood ;  where* 
after  I  had  been  some  time,  I  found,  to  my  no- 
speakable  consolation,  a  mere  natural  cave  in  the 
earth,  which  went  in  a  vast  way,  and  where,  I 
dare  say,  no  savage,  had  he  been  at  the  month  of 
It,  would  be  so  hardy  as  to  venture  in,  nor  indeed 
would  any  man  else,  but  one  who,  like  me,  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  a  safe  retreat 

The  mouth  of  this  hollow  was  at  the  bottom  of 
a  great  rock,  where,  by  mere  accident  (I  would 
say,  if  I  did  not  see  an  abundant  reason  to  ascribe 
all  such  things  now  to  Providence),  I  wascuttin|^ 
down  some  Uiick  branches  of  trees  to  make  char- 
coal ;  and  before  I  go  on,  I  must  observe  the 
reason  of  my  making  this  charcoal,  which  was 
thus:— 


a: 
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Inai  afraid  of  making  a  tmoke  about  my 
Hibilattan,  aa  I  Mid  before ;  and  yet  I  oould  not 
Ere  there  without  baking  my  bread,  cooking  my 
neat,  &c,  lo  I  contrived  to  bom  tome  wood  \ 
here,  at  I  had  seen  done  in  England  under  turC ! 
tiD  it  becama  eharii,  or  dry  coal;  and  then! 
potciflg  tlie  6re  out,  I  pretenred  the  coal  to  carry 
hone,  and  perform  the  other  services  which  fire 
nm  wanting  for  at  home,  without  danger  of  smoke. 

But  this  by  the  bye :  while  I  was  cutting  down 
Moe  wood  here,  I  perceived  that  behind  a  very 
thick  branch  of  low  brushwood*  or  underwood, 
there  was  a  kind  of  hollow  place ;  I- was  curious 
(0  k>ok  hito  it,  and  getting  with  difficulty  into  the 
oooth  of  It,  I  ibund  it  was  pretty  large,  that  is  to 
say.  safident  for  me  to  stand  upright  in  it,  and 
pcrhape  another  with  me ;  but  I  must  confess  to 
TOO  I  made  more  haste  out  than  I  did  in  ;  when 
MokiDg  farther  into  the  place,  which  was  per- 
fectly darli,  I  SAW  two  broiui  shining  eyes  of  some 
crettare,  whether  devil  or  man  I  knew  not,  which 
twinkled  like  two  stars,  the  dim  light  from  the 
mve's  mouth  ahining  direedy  in,  and  making  the 

However,  after  aome  pause,  I  recovered  myself^ 
sod  b^gan  to  cnll  myself  a  thousand  fools,  and  tell 
nyieU;  tliat  be  that  was  afraid  to  see  the  devil 
wai  not  St  to  live  twenty  years  in  an  island  all 
ilooe,  and  that  I  durst  to  believe  there  was 
Bothing  in  tfaia  cave  that  was  more  frightful  than 
■ysell  Upon  this,  plucking  up  my  courage,  I 
took  up  a  lari^e  firebrand,  and  in  I  rushed  again, 
with  the  stiek.  flaming  in  my  hand.  I  had  not 
g^  three  ateps  In,  but  I  was  almost  as  much 
frightened  aa  I  was  before  ^  for  I  heard  a  very 
|ood  sigh,  Uke  that  of  a  man  in  some  pain ;  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  broken  noise,  as  if  of  words 
half  eipressed,  and  then  a  deep  sigh  again.  I 
•tepped  back,  and  was  indeed  struck  with  such  a 
"uprise,  that  it  put  me  into  a  cold  sweat ;  and  if 
1  bad  had  an  hat  on  my  head,  I  will  not  answer 
for  it  that  my  hair  might  not  have  lifted  it  off. 
Bat  still  plucking  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I 
coqU,  and  eooouraging  myself  a  little,  with  coo- 
■deriog  that  the  power  and  the  presence  of  God 
was  everywhere,  and  was  able  to  protect  me ; 
tipon  this  I  stepped  forward  again,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  firebrand,  holding  it  up  a  little  over 
ay  bead,  I  saw  lying  on  the  ground  a  most  mon- 
itroos,  frigfatftil  old  he-goat,  just  makhig  his 
wiH,  as  we  say,  gaspfaig  tor  life*  and  dying  indeed 
of  mere  old  age. 

I  stilred  him  a  little  to  see  if  I  oould  get  him 
eat,  and  he  essayed  to  get  up,  but  was  not  able  to 
nisB  himself;  and  I  thought  with  myself  he 
ssight  eveo  lie  there ;  for  if  he  had  frightened  me 
so,  he  would  certainly  fright  any  of  the  savages, 
if  say  of  them  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  come  in 
there  while  be  had  any  life  in  him. 

I  was  now  recovered  from  my  surprise,  and 
began  to  look  round  me,  when  I  found  the  cave 
was  but  very  small ;  that  is  to  say,  it  might  be 
about  twelve  feet  over,  but  In  no  manner  of  ibape, 
cither  round  or  square,  no  bands  having  ever 
been  employed  in  making  it  but  those  of  mere ', 
aature.  1  obeerved  also,  that  there  was  a  place 
tt  the  Ihrther  side  of  it  that  went  in  farther,  but 
so  low  that  it  required  me  to  creep  upon  my 
hands  and  knees  to  get  into  it,  and  whither  It 
went  I  knew  not ;  so  having  no  candle,  X  gave  It 


over  for  some  time,  but  resolved  to  come  asain 
the  next  day,  provided  with  candles  and  a  tinder* 
box,  which  I  had  made  of  the  lock  of  one  of  the 
muskets,  with  some  wildfire  in  the  pan. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  come  provided 
with  six  large  candles  of  my  own  making,  for  I 
mode  very  good  candles  now  of  goat's  tallow ; 
and  going  into  thia  low  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
creep  upon  all  fours,  as  I  have  said,  almost  ten 
yards  ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  thought  was  a  ven- 
ture bold  enough,  considering  that  I  knew  not 
how  far  It  might  go,  or  what  was  beyond  it. 
When  I  was  got  through  the  straight,  I  found 
the  roof  rose  higher  up,  I  believe  near  twenty 
feet ;  but  never  was  such  a  glorious  sight  seen  in 
the  island,  I  dare  say,  as  it  was,  to  Took  round 
the  sides  and  roof  of  this  vault  or  cave.  The 
walls  reflected  an  hundred  thousand  lights  to  me 
from  my  two  candles ;  what  it  was  in  the  rock, 
whether  diamonds,  or  any  other  precious  stones, 
or  gold,  which  I  rather  supposed  it  to  be,  I  knew 
not. 

The  place  I  was  in  was  a  most  delightful 
cavity,  or  grotto,  of  its  kind,  as  could  be  expected, 
though  perfectly  dark ;  the  floor  was  dry  and 
level,  and  had  a  sort  of  small  loose  gravel  upon 
it,  so  that  there  was  no  nauseous  creature  to  be 
seen  ;  neither  was  there  any  damp  or  wet  on  the 
sides  of  the  roof ;  the  only  difficulty  In  it  was  the 
entrance,  which,  however,  as  it  was  a  place  of 
security,  and  such  a  retreat  as  I  wonted,  I 
thought  that  was  a  convenience ;  so  that  I  was 
really  rejoiced  at  the  discovery,  and  resolved, 
without  any  delay,  to  bring  some  of  those  things 
which  I  was  most  anxious  about  to  this  place  ; 
particularly,  I  resolved  to  bring  here  my  maga- 
zine of  powder,  and  all  my  spare  arms,  viz.,  two 
fowling-pieces  (for  I  had  three  in  all),  nnd  three 
muskets  (for  of  them  I  had  eight  in  all) ;  I  so  kept 
at  my  castle  only  five,  whicf^  stood  ready  mounted, 
like  pieces  of  cannon,  on  my  outmost  fence,  and 
were  ready  also  to  take  out  upon  any  expedition. 

Upon  this  occasion  of  removing  my  ammuni- 
tion 1  was  obliged  to  open  the  barrel  of  powder 
which  I  took  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  which  had 
been  wet ;  and  I  found  that  the  water  had  pene- 
trated about  three  or  four  inches  into  the  powder 
on  every  side,  which,  caking  and  growing  hard, 
had  preserved  the  inside  Uke  a  kernel  in  a  shell ; 
so  that  I  hod  near  sixty  pounds  of  vei^  good 
powder  in  the  centre  of  the  cask ;  and  this  was 
an  agreeable  discovery  to  me  at  that  time ;  so  I 
earned  all  away  thither,  never  keeping  above  two 
or  three  pounds  of  powder  with  me  in  my  castle, 
for  fear  of  a  surprise  of  any  kind ;  I  also  carried 
thither  all  the  lead  I  had  left  for  bullets. 

I  fancied  myself  now  like  one  of  the  ancient 
giants,  which  were  said  to  live  in  caves  and  holes 
in  the  rocks,  where  none  could  come  at  them ; 
for  I  persuaded  myself  while  I  was  here,  if  five 
hundred  savoges  were  to  hunt  me,  they  could 
never  find  me  out ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  not 
venture  to  attack  me  here. 

The  old  goat,  which  I  found  expiring,  died  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  next  day  after  I  made 
this  discovery ;  and  I  found  it  much  easier  to  dig 
a  great  hole  there,  and  throw  him  in,  and  cover 
him  with  earth,  than  to  drag  him  out :  so  I  in- 
terred him  there,  to  prevent  offence  to  my  nose. 

I  was  now  in  my  twenty>tbird  year  of  red* 
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denoe  In  thU  island,  and  was  so  natoralized  to 
the  place,  and  to  the  manner  of  liting,  that  coald 
I  have  but  enjoyed  the  certainty  that  no  savages 
would  come  to  the  place  to  disturb  me,  I  could 
have  been  content  to  have  capitulated  for  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  my  time  there,  even  to  the  last 
moment,  till  I  had  laid  me  down  and  died,  like 
the  old  goat,  in  the  cave.  I  had  also  arrived  to 
lome  little  diversions  and  amuaemeots,  which 
made  the  time  pass  more  pleasantly  with  me  a 
great  deal  than  it  did  before;  as,  first,  I  had 
taught  my  Poll,  as  I  noted  before,  to  speak ;  and 
he  did  it  so  familiarly,  and  talked  so  lurticolately 
and  plain,  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me ;  and 
he  lived  with  me  no  less  than  six-and>twenty 

Kirs.  How  long  he  might  live  afterwards  I 
ew  not,  though  I  know  Uiey  have  a  notion  In 
the  Brafila  that  they  live  an  hundred  years; 
perhapa  some  of  my  Polls  may  be  alive  there  still, 
calling  after  poor  Robin  Crusoe  to  this  day.  I 
with  no  Englishman  the  ill  luck  to  come  there 
and  hear  them ;  but  if  he  did,  he  would  certainly 
believe  it  was  the  devil.  My  dog  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  lovidg  companion  to  me  for  no  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  my  time,  and  then  died  of 
mere  old  age ;  as  for  my  cats,  they  multiplied, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  that  degree,  that  i  was 
obliged  to  shoot  several  of  them  at  first,  to  keep 
them  from  devouring  me  and  all  I  had ;  but  at 
length,  when  the  two  old  ones  I  brought  with 
me  were  gone,  and  after  some  time  continually 
drivine  them  from  me,  and  letting  them  have  no 
provision  with  me,  they  all  ran  wild  into  the 
woods,  except  two  or  three  favourites,  which  I 
kept  tame,  and  whose  young,  when  they  had  any, 
I  always  drowned,  and  these  were  part  of  my 
family.  Besides  these,  I  always  kept  two  or 
three  household  kids  about  me,  which  I  taught 
to  feed  out  of  my  hand ;  and  I  had  also  more 
parrots,  which  talked  pretty  well,  and  would  call 
Robin  Crusoe,  but  none  like  my  first ;  nor,  in* 
deed,  did  I  take  the  pains  with  any  of  them  that 
I  had  done  with  him.  I  had  also  several  tame 
sea-fowls,  whose  names  I  know  not,  which  I 
caught  upon  the  shore,  and  cut  their  wings ;  and 
the  little  stakes,  which  I  had  planted  before  mv 
castle  wall,  being  now  grown  up  to  a  good  thick 
grove,  these  fowte  all  lived  among  these  low  trees, 
and  bred  there,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  me ; 
so  that,  as  I  said  above.  I  began  to  be  very  well 
contented  with  the  life  I  led,  if  it  might  but  have 
been  secured  fWmi  the  dread  of  savages. 

But  it  was  otherwise  directed ;  and  it  might 
not  be  amiss  for  all  people  who  shall  meet  with 
my  story  to  make  this  just  observation  upon  it, 
vis.,  how  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
the  evil,  which  ii»  itself  we  seek  most  to  shun, 
and  which,  when  we  are  fallen  into,  is  the  most 
dreadful  to  us,  is  oftentimes  the  very  means  or 
door  of  our  deliverance,  by  which  alone  we  can 
be  raised  again  from  the  affliction  we  are  fallen 
Into.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  this  in  the 
course  of  my  unaccountable  life ;  but  in  nothing 
was  it  more  particularly  remarkable  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  my  last  years  of  solitary  resi- 
dence in  this  island. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  as  I  said 
above,  in  my  twenty- third  year ;  and  this  being 
tlie  southern  solstice,  for  winter  1  cannot  call  it, 
was  the  particular  time  of  my  harvest,  and  re- 


Suired  my  being  pretty  much  abroad  in  the 
elds ;  when  going  out  pretty  eariv  in  the  morn- 
ing, even  before  it  was  thorough  daylight,  1  wis 
surprised  with  seeing  a  light  of  some  fire  upoD 
the  shore,  at  a  distance  from  me  of  aboat  two 
mUes,  towards  the  end  of  the  island,  where  I 
had  observed  some  savages  had  been,  as  before; 
but  not  on  the  other  side ;  but,  to  my  great  af- 
fliction, it  was  on  my  side  of  the  island. 

I  was  indeed  terribly  surprised  at  the  tight, 
and  stopped  short  within  my  grove,  not  darine 
to  go  out,  lest  I  might  be  surprised ;  and  yet  I 
had  no  more  peace  within,  from  the  apprehen- 
sions I  had,  that  if  these  savages.  In  rambling 
over  the  island,  should  find  my  com  standing  or 
cut,  or  any  of  my  works  and  improvements, 
they  would  immediately  conclude  that  there  wore 
people  in  the  place,  and  would  then  never  give 
over  till  the^  found  me  out :  in  this  extremity  I 
went  back  directly  to  my  castle,  pulled  up  the 
ladder  after  me,  haring  made  all  things  without 
look  as  wild  and  natural  as  I  could. 

Then  I  prepared  myself  within,  potting  my- 
self in  a  posture  of  defence ;  I  loaded  all  my 
cannon,  as  I  called  them,  that  is  to  say,  my 
muskets,  which  were  mounted  upon  my  new  for 
tification,  and  all  my  pistols,  and  resolved  to  de- 
fend myself  to  the  last  gasp;  not  forgetting 
seriously  to  recommend  myself  to  Oie  divine  pro- 
tection, and  earnestly  to  pray  to  God  to  deliver 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians ;  and  in 
this  posture  I  continued  about  two  hours,  but 
began  to  be  miehty  impatient  for  intelligence 
abroad,  for  I  had  no  spies  to  send  out. 

After  sitting  a  while  longer,  and  musing  what 
I  should  do  in  this  case,  I  was  not  able  to  bear 
sitting  in  ignorance  looser,  so  setting  up  my 
ladder  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  wa«  a 
flat  place,  as  I  observed  before,  and  then  pulling 
the  ladder  up  after  me,  I  set  it  up  again,  and 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  pulling  out 
my  perspective  glass,  which  I  had  taken  on  pur- 
pose, I  laid  me  down  flat  on  my  belly  on  the 
ground,  and  began  to  look  for  the  place.  I  pre- 
sently found  there  were  no  less  than  nine  naked 
savages  sitting  round  a  small  fire  they  had  made, 
not  to  warm  them,  for  they  had  no  need  of  that, 
the  weather  being  extreme  hot,  but,  as  I  sop- 
posed,  to  dress  some  of  their  barbaroos  diet  of 
numan  flesh  which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
whether  alive  or  dead  1  could  not  know. 

They  had  two  canoes  with  them,  which  they 
had  haled  up  upon  the  shore,  and  as  it  was  then 
tide  of  ebb,  they  seemed  to  me  to  wait  the  return 
of  the  flood  to  go  away  again.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  what  confusion  this  sight  put  me  into, 
especially  seeing  them  come  on  my  side  tho 
island,  and  so  near  me  too ;  but  when  I  obsen-cd 
their  coming  must  be  always  with  the  current  of 
the  ebb,  I  began  afterwards  to  be  more  sedate  iti 
my  mfaid,  behig  satisfied  that  I  might  go  abroad 
with  safety  all  the  time  of  tide  of  flood,  if  they 
were  not  on  shore  before ;  and  having  made  this 
observation,  I  went  abroad  about  my  harvest 
work  with  the  more  composure. 

As  I  expected,  so  it  proved ;  for  as  soon  ai  the 
tide  made  to  the  westward,  I  saw  them  all  take 
boat,  and  row  (or  paddle,  as  we  call  it)  all  away : 
1  should  have  observed  that  for  an  hour  and  more 
before  they  went  oflT,  they  went  to  dancing,  sad 
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I  eoold  etdj  diieern  tbeir  postures  aod  gettures 
bjr  B7  gUnes :  I  could  only  perceive,  by  my 
oieeii  olMervatioii,  that  they  were  stark  naked, 
ad  bad  not  the  least  covering  upon  them  ;  but 
ahether  they  were  men  or  women,  that  1  could 
oot  distk^bik 

Ai  MOD  as  I  saw  them  shipped  and  gone,  I  took 
tvo  fuos  opon  my  Moulders,  and  two  pistols  at 
BT  girdle,  and  my  great  sword  by  my  side, 
vrtboat  a  scabbard ;  and  with  all  the  speed  I  was 
ihle  to  Bake,  I  went  away  to  the  hill,  where  I 
had  diMorered  the  first  appearance  of  all.  As 
NOB  tB  I  got  thither,  which  was  not  less  than 
two  boon  (for  I  could  not  go  apace,  being  so 
lotticdinth  arms  as  I  was),  I  perceived  there  had 
betn  three  eanoes  more  of  savages  on  that  place, 
nd  Jookiog  out  further,  I  saw  they  were  all  at 
M  tether,  making  over  the  main. 

This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me,  especially, 
aba  foiiig  down  to  the  shore,  I  could  see  the 
Btrki  of  horror  which  the  dismal  work  they  had 
beta  aboat  bad  left  behind  it,  vis.  the  blood,  the 
^ooti,  and  part  of  the  flesh  of  human  bcdiea, 
wen  and  devoured  by  those  wretches  with  mer- 
rioeot  sod  sport«  I  was  so  filled  with  indigna* 
<»  at  the  sight,  that  I  began  now  to  premedi- 
tate the  destruction  of  the  neat  that  I  saw  there, 
kt  then  be  who  or  how  many  soever. 

ItieesDed  evident  to  me,  that  the  visits  which 
tbet  thai  made  to  this  island  were  not  very  fre* 
qaeat,  for  it  was  above  fifteen  months  before  any 
Bwre  of  them  came  on  shore  there  again  ;  that 
is  to  laj,  1  never  saw  them,  or  any  footsteps  or 
cfoali  of  them,  in  all  that  time ;  for  as  to  the 
nbj  Kasoos,  then  they  are  sure  not  to  come 
abroad,  at  least  not  so  iitr ;  yet  all  this  while  I 
B«cd  tineonfbrtably,  by  reason  of  the  constant 
Bpfffehessioos  1  was  in  of  their  coming  upon  me 
t?  iQrprise ;  from  whence  I  observe,  that  the 
expectation  of  evil  is  more  bitter  than  the  suf- 
^nsg,  eipedally  if  there  is  no  room  to  shake  off 
tbii  expectation  or  those  apprehensions. 

Daring  all  this  time  I  was  in  the  murdering 
boDoar;  and  took  up  most  of  my  hours,  which 
ibodd  have  been  Iwtter  employed,  in  contriving 
^  to  circamvent  and  fall  upon  them  the  very 
Kit  time  I  should  tee  them  ;  especially  if  they 
sboQid  be  divided,  as  they  were  the  last  time, 
nto  tvo  parties ;  nor  did  I  consider  it  all,  that  if 
I  ktQed  one  party,  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen,  I 
*u  itfll  the  next  day.  or  wedi,  or  month,  to  kill 
*o<tber,  and  so  another,  even  ad  wfrnUumf  till  i 
>hoold  be  at  length  no  less  a  murderer  than  they 
*ere  in  being  men-eaters,  and  perhaps  much 
»aceio. 

1  ipeat  my  days  now  in  great  perplexity  and 
nxietv  of  mind,  expecting  that  I  should  one 
day  or  other  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  merci- 
^  creatures;  If  I  did  at  any  time  venture 
abroad,  it  was  not  without  looking  round  me  with 
Ibe  gmtest  care  and  caution  imaginable ;  and 
new  i  fbond,  to  my  great  comfort,  how  happy  it 
*u  that  1  had  provided  a  tame  flock  or  herd  of 
P>au ;  for  I  durst  not,  upon  any  account,  fire  my 
gu,  espedaOy  near  that  side  of  the  island  where 
^  asuatly  came,  lest  I  should  alarm  the  sa- 
**fes;  and  if  ihey  had  fled  from  me  now,  I  was 
^re  to  hare  them  come  back  again,  with  per- 
haps two  or  three  hundred  canoes  with  them,  in 
>  fcw  da|s^  and  then  I  knew  what  to  expect. 


However,  I  wore  out  a  year  and  three  months 
more  before  I  ever  saw  any  more  of  the  savages, 
and  then  I  found  them  again,  as  I  shall  soon  oh- 
server  It  is  true  thev  might  have  been  there 
once  or  twice,  but  either  they  made  no  stay,  or, 
at  least,  I  did  not  hear  them ;  but  in  tlie  month  of 
May,  as  near  as  I  could  calculate,  and  in  my  four- 
and-twentieth  year,  I  had  a  very  strange  en- 
counter with  them,  of  which  in  its  place. 

The  perturbation  of  my  mind  during  this  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  months'  intervsl  was  very  great ; 
1  slept  unquiet,  dreamed  always  frightful  dreams, 
and  often  started  out  of  my  sleep  in  the  night ; 
in  the  day  great  troubles  overwhelmed  my  mind; 
in  the  night  I  dreamed  often  of  killing  the  sa^ 
vages,  aod  the  reasons  why  I  might  justify  the 
doing  of  it ;  but  to  waive  all  this  for  a  whUe,  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  May,  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
I  think,  as  well  as  my  poor  wooden  calendar 
would  reckon,  for  I  marked  ail  upon  the  post 
still ;  I  say  it  was  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  that 
it  blew  a  great  storm  of  wind  all  day,  with  a  great 
deal  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and  a  very  foul 
night  was  after  it :  I  know  not  what  was  the 
particular  occasion  of  it,  but  as  I  was  reading  in 
the  bible,  and  taken  up  with  serious  thoughts 
about  my  present  condition,  I  wus  surprised  with 
the  noise  of  n  gun,  as  I  thought,  fired  at  sea. 

This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  surprise  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent nature  from  any  I  had  met  with  before, 
for  the  notions  this  put  into  my  thoughts  weie 
qnite  of  another  kind :  I  started  up  in  the  greatest 
haste  Imaginable ;  and  in  a  trice  clapped  up  my 
ladder  to  the  middle  place  of  the  rock,  and 
pulled  it  after  me,  and  mounting  it  the  second 
time,  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  that  very 
moment  a  flash  of  fire  bade  me  listen  for  a  second 
gun,  which  aiccordingly  in  about  half  a  moment  I 
heard,  and  by  the  soiind  knew  that  it  was  from 
that  part  of  the  sea  where  I  was  driven  out  with 
the  current  in  my  boat 

I  immediatelv  considered  that  this  must  be 
some  ship  ha  distress,  aod  that  they  had  some 
comrade,  or  some  other  ship  in  company,  and 
fired  these  guns  for  signals  of  distress,  and 
to  obtain  help :  I  had  this  presence  of  mind  at 
that  minute  as  to  think  that  though  I  could  not 
help  them,  it  may  be  they  might  help  me ;  so  I 
brought  together  all  the  dry  wood  I  could  get  at 
hand,  and  making  a  good  handsome  pile,  I  set  it 
on  fire  upon  the  hill ;  the  wood  was  dry,  and 
blazed  freely,  and  though  the  wind  blew  very 
hard,  yet  it  burnt  fairly  out,  so  that  I  was  certain, 
if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  ship,  they  must 
need  see  it,  and  no  doubt  they  did ;  for  as  soon 
as  ever  my  fire  blazed  up,  I  heard  another  gun, 
and  after  that  several  others,  all  from  the  same 
quarter.  I  plied  my  fire  all  night  long  till  day 
broke  :  and  when  it  was  broad  day,  ana  the  air 
cleared  up,  I  saw  something  at  a  great  distance 
at  sea,  full  east  of  the  i&land,  whether  a  safl  or 
a  hull,  I  could  not  distinguish,  no,  not  with  my 
glasses,  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  we»* 
ther  still  something  hazy  also ;  at  least  it  was  so 
out  at  sea. 

I  looked  frequently  at  it  all  the  day,  and  soon 
perceived  that  it  did  not  move,  so  I  presently 
concluded  that  it  was  a  ship  at  anchor ;  and  be- 
ing eager,  you  may  be  sure,  to  be  satisfied,  I  took 
my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  ran  towards  the  south- 
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eatt  tide  of  the  islend,  to  the  rocki,  where  1  had 
been  formerly  carried  away  with  the  current ; 
and  getting  np  there,  the  weather  by  this  time 
Mag  perfectly  dear,  I  could  plainly  see,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  the  wreck  of  a  ship  cast  awav  in 
the  night  upon  those  concealed  rocks  which  I 
found  when  I  was  out  in  my  boat,  and  which 
rocks,  as  they  checked  the  violence -of  the  stream, 
and  made  a  kind  of  connter-streamt  or  eddy,  were 
the  occasion  of  my  recovering  then  from  the  most 
desperate  hopeless  condition  that  ever  I  had  been 
in  lul  my  life. 

Thus,  what  Is  one  man's  safety  is  another  man's 
destruction;  for  it  seems  these  men,  whoever 
thev  were,  being  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  the 
rocks  being  wholly  under  water,  had  l^n  driven 
upon  them  in  the  night,  the  wind  blowing  hard 
at  £.  and  E.N.E.  Had  they  seen  the  island,  as 
I  must  necessarily  suppose  they  did  not,  they 
must,  as  I  thought,  have  endeavoured  to  have 
saved  themselves  on  shore  by  the  help  of  their 
boat ;  but  the  firing  of  their  guns  for  help,  espe- 
dallv  when  they  saw,  as  I  imaghied,  my  fire, 
filled  me  with  many  thoughts :  first,  I  imagined, 
that,  upon  seeing  my  light,  thev  might  have  put 
themselves  into  their  boat,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  shore ;  but  that  the  sea  goi^g  very 
high,  they  might  have  been  cast  awav ;  other 
times  I  imagined  that  they  might  have  lost  their 
boat  before,  as  might  be  the  case  many  ways ;  as 
particularly,  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  their 
ship,  which  many  times  obUges  men  to  stave,  or 
take  in  pieces  their  boat ;  and  sometimes  to  throw 
it  overboard  with  their  own  hands :  other  tiroes  I 
Imagined  they  had  some  other  ship  or  ships  in 
company,  who,  upon  the  signals  of  distress  they 
had  made,  had  talien  them  up,  and  carried  them 
off:  other  whiles  I  fanded  they  were  all  gone  off 
to  sea  in  their  boat,  and  being  hurried  away  by 
the  current  that  1  had  been  formerly  in,  were  car- 
ried out  into  the  great  ocean,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  misery  and  perishing ;  and  that  per- 
haps they  might  by  this  time  think  of  starving, 
and  of  being  m  a  condition  to  eat  one  another. 

As  all  these  were  but  conjectures  at  best,  so, 
in  the  condition  I  was  in,  I  could  do  no  more 
than  look  upon  the  miserv  of  the  poor  men,  and 
pity  them ;  which  had  stUl  this  good  effect  on  my 
side,  that  it  gave  me  more  and  more  cause  to  give 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  so  happily  and  comfort- 
abtv  provided  for  me  in  my  desolate  condition ; 
and  that  of  two  ships'  companies,  who  were  now 
cast  awav  upon  this  part  of  the  world,  not  one 
life  should  be  spared  but  mine.  I  learnt  here 
again  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  Ood  casts  us  into  any  condition  of  life 
so  low,  or  any  misery  so  great,  but  we  may  see 
something  or  other  to  lie  thankful  for,  and  may 
see  others  in  worse  drcumstances  than  our  own. 

Such  certainly  was  the  case  of  these  men,  of 
whom  I  could  not  so  much  as  see  room  to  sup- 
pose any  of  them  were  saved;  nothing  could 
make  it  rational  so  much  as  to  wish  or  expect 
that  they  did  not  all  perish  there,  except  the  po^ 
sibility  only  of  their  being  taken  up  by  another 
ship  in  companv ;  and  this  was  but  mere  possi- 
bility indeed,  for  I  saw  not  the  least  signd  or 
appearance  of  any  such  thing. 

1  cannot  explain,  by  any  possible  energy  of 
words,  what  a  strange  longing,  or  hankering  of 


desire,  I  felt  in  my  soul  upon  this  sight ;  breaking 
out  sometimes  thus :  *'  O  that  there  had  been  but 
one  or  two,  nay,  but  one  soul  saved  out  of  the 
ship,  to  have  escaped  to  bbc,  that  I  might  but 
have  had  one  companion,  one  fellow  creature  to 
have  spoken  to  me,  and  to  have  conversed  with  r 
In  all  the  time  of  my  solitary  life,  I  never  felt  lo 
earnest,  so  strong  a  desire  alter  the  society  of  mjr 
fellow-creatures,  or  so  deep  a  regret  at  this  wsnt 
of  it. 

There  are  some  secret  moving  springs  in  (he 
affections,  which,  when  thejr  are  set  Spgoiog  bjr 
some  object  in  view,  or  be  it  some  object  though 
not  in  view,  yet  rendered  present  to  the  miod  bj 
ttie  power  of  imagination,  that  motion  carries  out 
tho  soul  by  its  impetuosity  to  such  violent,  eager 
embradngs  of  the  object,  that  the  absence  of  it 
is  insupportable. 

Such  were  these  earnest  wisfaingi  that  bat  one 
man  had  been  saved  I  O  that  it  bad  been  bnt 
one  I  I  bdieve  I  repeated  the  words,  *<  0  that  it 
had  been  but  one  P  a  thousand  times ;  and  my  de- 
sires were  ao  moved  by  it,  that  when  I  spoke  the 
words,  my  hands  would  dench  together,  and  my 
fingers  press  the  pdms  of  m  v  hands,  that  if  I  had 
had  any  soft  thing  In  my  hand,  it  wodd  have 
crushed  it  involuntarily ;  and  my  teeth  in  my 
head  would  strike  together,  and  set  sgainst  one 
another  so  strong,  tlwt  for  some  time  I  could  not 
part  them  again. 

Let  the  naturalists  explain  these  things,  and 
the  reason  and  manner  of  them :  all  I  can  say  of 
them  is  to  describe  the  foot,  which  was  ever  snr- 

}>rising  to  me  when  I  found  it,  though  I  knew  not 
rom  what  it  should  proceed ;  it  was  doubtleii 
the  effect  of  ardent  wishes,  and  of  strong  ideas 
formed  In  my  mind,  realising  the  comfort  which 
the  conversation  of  one  of  my  feUow-chriitiaoi 
would  have  l>een  to  me* 

But  it  was  not  to  be ;  either  their  fete,  or 
mine,  or  both,  forbad  it ;  for  till  the  last  year  of 
my  being  on  tbb  island,  I  never  knew  whether 
anv  were  saved  out  of  that  ship  or  no,  and  bad 
only  the  affliction  some  days  after  to  see  the 
corpse  of  a  drowned  boy  come  on  shore  at  the 
end  of  the  island  which  waa  next  the  shipwreck : 
he  had  on  no  clothes  but  a  aeamanls  waistcoat,  a 
pdr  of  open-kneed  linen  drawers,  and  a  blue  linen 
shirt ;  but  nothing  to  direct  me  so  much  at  to 
guess  what  nation  he  was  of:  he  had  nothing  in 
his  pocket  but  two  pieces  of  eight  and  a  tobacco 
pipe ;  the  last  was  to  me  of  ten  times  more  value 
than  the  first. 

It  was  now  cdm,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  veo- 
ture  out  in  my  boat  to  this  wreck,  not  doubting  but 
I  might  find  something  on  boaiid  that  might  be 
useful  to  me ;  but  that  did  not  altogether  presa  me 
so  much  as  the  possibility  that  there  mijght  be  y^ 
some  living  creature  on  board,  whose  liie  Imijrbt 
not  only  save,  but  might,  by  saving  that  life> 
comfort  my  own  to  the  last  degree:  and  this 
thought  dang  so  to  my  heart,  tiiat  I  could  not 
be  quiet  night  nor  day,  but  I  must  venture  out 
in  my  boat  on  board  this  wredL ;  andcoDODittiD? 
the  rest  to  God's  providenoe,  I  thought  the  io|- 
pression  was  so  strong  upon  my  mind  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted,  that  it  must  cone  from 
some  invisible  direction,  and  that  1  should  be 
wanting  to  myself  if  I  did  not  go. 

Under  the  power  of  this  impression,  I  hastened 
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back  to  DT  caitle,  prepared  everything  for  my 
Toysge,  took  a  quantity  of  bread,  a  great  pot  for 
Mti  water,  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a  bottle  of 
nim  (for  1  bad  still  a  great  deal  of  jtbat  left)  a 
basket  foil  of  raisins ;  and  thus  loading  myself 
vith  rrenrthiog  necessary,  I  went  down  to  my 
boit,  got  the  water  out  of  her,  and  got  her  afloat, 
k^ed  ail  my  cargo  in  her,  and  then  went  home 
^ain  fer  more:  my  second  eaigo  was  a  great 
big  foH  of  lice,  the  nmbrella  to  set  up  over  my 
held  for  shade,  another  large  pot  full  of  fresh 
wtUTf  ood  abont  two  dozen  of  my  small  loaves, 
w  barley-cakes,  more  than  before,  with  a  bottle 
of  gaat*8  milk,  and  a  cheese ;  all  which,  with 
peat  labour  and  sweat,  I  brought  to  my  boat ; 
i&d  praying  to  God  to  direct  my  voyage,  I  put 
ont,  and  rowing  or  paddlii^  the  canoe  along  the 
>iwre,  I  came  at  last  to  the  utmost  point  of  4be 
islaod  on  that  side,  vis.,  N.  E. ;  and  now  I  was 
to  iatmch  out  into  the  ocean,  and  either  to  ven- 
ture, or  not  to  venture ;  1  looked  on  the  rapid 
cartvnu  which  ran  constantly  on  both  sides  of 
tbe  iiiaod,  at  a  distance,  and  which  were  very 
tmibie  to  me,  fron»  the  remembrance  of  the 
baxard  I  had  been  in  before,  and  my  heart 
b^  to  fail  me ;  for  I  fbreiaw  that,  tf  I  was 
^▼ea  into  either  of  those  currents,  I  should  be 
cvricd  a  vast  way  out  to  sea,  and  perhaps  out 
^  ny  reach  or  sight  of  the  island  again ;  and 
that  theL,  as  my  boat  was  but  small,  if  any  little 
pk  of  wind  should  rise,  1  should  be  inevitably 
iott. 

Thsas  thooghts  so  oppressed  my  mind,  that  I 
Nan  to  give  over  my  enterprise,  and  having 
^  my  boat  into  a  little  creek  on  the  shore,  J 
(tepped  oot  and  sat  me  down  upon  a  little  spot 
of  risiBg  ground,  very  pendve  and  anxious,  be- 
tvtto  fear  and  desire,  about  my  voyage ;  when, 
u  1  was  musing,  1  could  perceive  that  the  tide 
vai  turned,  and  the  flood  came  on,  upon  which 
^  gnag  was  for  to  many  hours  impracticable. 
I'pra  this  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  I 
■boald  go  np  to  the  highest  piece  of  ground 
looold  iiad,  and  observe,  if  I  could,  how  the  sets 
of  the  tide  or  currents  lay  when  the  flood  came 
Qi  that  I  might  judge  whether,  if  I  was  driven 
oae  way  oot,  1  might  not  expect  to  be  driven  an- 
ctber  way  home,  with  the  same  rapidness  of  the 
^ncata.  This  thooght  was  no  sooner  in  my 
^  but  I  cast  my  eye  upon  a  little  hill  which 
suiEciently  overlooked  the  sea  both  ways,  and 
^(B  whence  I  had  a  dear  view  of  the  currents 
<^  wii  of  the  tiile,  and  which  way  I  was  to  guide 
BTidf  io  my  return :  here  I  found,  that  as  the 
cirreat  of  the  ebb  set  out  close  by  the  south 
poiot  of  the  island,  so  the  current  of  the  flood  set 
'a  doae  by  the  shore  of  the  noKh  side ;  and  that 
I  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  to  the  north  of 
tbe  iala&d  In  my  return,  and  1  should  do  well 
noqgh. 

ucoaraged  with  this  observation,  I  resolved 
t|«  next  mommg  to  set  out  with  the  flrst  of  the 
^1  aadrcpoaiog  myself  for  that  night  in  the 
^^noe,  under  the  great  watch-ooat  I  mentioned, 
I  boncbed  out ;  f  made  fint  a  little  out  to  sea 
fcQ  Botth,  tai  I  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
oneat,  which  set  eastward,  and  which  carried 
Be  tt  a  great  rate,  and  yet  did  not  so  hurry  me 
*s  tlie  louthem  side  current  had  done  before, 
»d  »  as  to  take  from  me  all  government  of  the 


boat;  but  having  a  strong  steerage  with  my 
paddle,  I  went,  I  say,  at  a  great  rate,  directly 
for  the  wreck,  and  tn  less  than  two  hours  1  came 
up  to  it. 

It  was  a  dismal  sight  to  look  at ;  the  ship, 
which  by  its  building  was  Spanish,  stuck  fast, 
jambed  in  between  two  rocks ;  ail  the  stern  and 
quarter  of  her  was  beaten  to  pieces  with  the  sea; 
and  as  her  forecastle,  which  stuck  in  the  rocks» 
had  run  on  with  great  violence,  her  mainmast 
and  foremast  were  brought  by  the  board,  that  is 
to  say,  broken  short  off,  but  her  bowsprit  was 
sound,  and  the  head  and  bow  appeared  firm; 
when  I  came  close  to  her,  a  dog  appeared  upon 
her,  which,  seeing  me  coming,  yelped  and  cried, 
and  as  soon  as  I  called  him,  JumpCNl  into  the  sea 
to  come  to  me ;  and  I  took  him  into  the  bout, 
but  found  him  almost  dead  for  hunger  and  thtrvt. 
1  gave  him  a  cake  of  my  bread,  and  he  ate  like  a 
ravenous  wolf  that  had  been  starving  a  fortnight 
in  the  snow.  I  then  gave  the  poor  creature 
some  fresh  water,  with  which,  if  I  would  have 
let  him,  he  would  have  burst  himself. 

After  this  I  went  on  board;  the  first  sight 
I  met  with  was  two  men  drowned  in  the  cook- 
room,  or  forecastle  of  the  ship,  with  their  arms 
fast  about  one  another.  I  concluded,  as  is  indeed 
probable,  that  when  the  ship  struck,  it  being  in 
a  storm,  the  sea  broke  so  high  and  so  continually 
over  her,  that  the  men  were  not  able  to  bear 
it,  and  were  strangled  with  the  constant  rushing 
in  of  the  water,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
under  water ;  besides  the  dog,  there  was  nothing 
left  in  the  ship  that  had  life,  nor  any  goods  that 
I  could  see,  but  what  were  spoiled  by  the  water; 
there  were  some  casks  of  liquor,  whether  wine 
or  brandy  I  knew  not,  which  lay  lower  in  the 
hold,  and  which,  the  water  being  ebbed  out,  I 
could  see,  but  they  wore  too  big  to  meddle  with. 
I  saw  several  chests,  which  I  believed  belonged 
to  some  of  the  seamen,  and  1  got  two  of  tlwm 
into  the  boat  without  esamimng  what  was  in 
them. 

Had  the  stem  of  the  ship  been  fixed,  and  the 
fore  part  broken  off,  I  am  persuaded  i  might 
have  made  a  good  voyage ;  for  by  what  1  found 
in  these  two  chests,  I  had  room  to  suppose  the 
ship  had  a  great  deal  of  wealth  on  board ;  and  if 
1  may  guess  by  the  oourae  she  steered,  she  must 
have  been  bound  from  the  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  south  part  of  America, 
beyond  the  Brazfls,  to  the  Havanna,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  so  perhaps  to  Spain ;  she  had, 
no  doubt,  a  great  treasure  in  her,  but  of  no  use 
at  that  time  to  anybody ;  and  what  became  of 
the  rest  of  her  people  I  then  knew  not 

I  found,  besides  these  chests,  a  little  cask  full 
of  liquor  of  about  twenty  gallons,  which  I  got 
hito  my  boat  with  much  diiBculty ;  there  were 
several  muskets  in  a  cabin,  and  a  great  powder- 
horn  with  about  four  pounds  of  powder  in  it ;  as 
for  the  muskets,  I  had  no  occasion  for  them,  so 
I  left  them,  but  took  the  powder-horn ;  1  took  a 
fire-shovel  and  tongs,  which  I  wanted  extremely, 
as  also  two  little  brass  kettles,  a  copper  pot  to 
make  chocolate,  and  a  gridiron ;  and  with  this 
cargo  and  the  dog  I  came  away,  the  tide  begin- 
ning to  make  home  again ;  and  the  same  evening, 
about  an  hour  within  night,  I  reached  the  island 
again,  weary  and  fiitagued  to  th«  last  degree. 
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I  reposed  that  night  in  the  boat,  and  in  the 
morning  I  resolved  to  liarbour  what  I  had  gotten 
in  my  new  cave,  not  to  carry  it  home  to  my 
cattle.    After  refreshing  myself,  I  got  all  my 
cargo  on  shore,  and  began  to  eiamine  the  par- 
tfculars ;  the  oasli  of  liquor  I  found  to  be  a  kind 
of  rum,  but  not  sueh  aa  we  had  at  the  Brazils ; 
and,  in  a  word,  not  at  all  good ;  but  when  I 
came  to  open  the  chests,  I  found  several  things 
which  I  wanted ;  for  example,  I  found  in  one  a 
fine  caM  of  bottles  of  an  eatraordioary  kind,  and 
filled  with  cordial  waters,  fine  and  very  good : 
the  bottles  held  about   three  pints  each,  and 
were  tipped  with  silver ;  I  found  two  pots  of 
very  good  succades  or  sweetmeats,  so  fastened 
also  on  the  top  that  the  salt  water  had  not  hurt 
them,  and  two  more  of  the  same  which  the  water 
had  spoiled;    I  found  eoroe  very  sood  shirts, 
which  were  very  welcome  to  me,  and  about  a  dozen 
and  a    half  of  white  linen   handkerdiiefs    and 
coloured  neckcloths ;  the  former  were  also  very 
welcome,  being  exceeding  refreshing  to  wipe  my  j 
face  in  a  hot  day ;  besides  this,  when  I  came  to 
the  till  in  the  chests,  I  found  there  three  great  I 
bags  of  pieces  of  eight,  which  held  about  eleven  ' 
hundred  pieces  in  all ;  and  in  one  of  them,  wrapt 
up  in  a  paper,  six  doubloons  of  gold  and  some 
small  bars  or  wedges  of  gold ;  1  suppose  they 
might  all  weigh  near  a  pound. 

The  other  chest  I  found  had  some  clothes  in 
it,  but  of  little  value ;  but,  by  the  circumstances, 
it  must  have  belonged  to  the  gunner's  mate,  as 
there  was  no  powder  in  it,  but  about  two  pounds 
of  glazed  powder  in  the  three  flasks,  kept,  1  sup- 
pose, for  cnarging  their  fowling  pieces  on  occasion. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  got  very  little  by  this  voyage 
that  was  of  much  use  to  me  ;  for  as  to  the  money, 
I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it,  it  was  to  me 
as  the  dirt  under  my  feet,  and  I  would  have 
given  it  all  for  three  or  four  pair  of  English  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  were  things  I  greatly 
wanted,  but  had  not  had  on  my  feet  now  for 
many  years  ;  1  had,  indeed,  got  two  pair  of  shoes 
now,  which  I  took  off  the  feet  of  the  two  drowned 
men  whom  I  saw  in  the  wreck  ;  and  I  found  two 
pair  more  in  one  of  the  chests,  which  were  very 
welcome  to  me ;  but  they  were  not  like  our  Eng- 
lish shoes,  either  for  ease  or  servioe,  being  rather 
what  we  call  pumps  Umub  shoes.  I  found  in  the 
seaman's  chest  about  fifty  pieoes  of  eight  in 
royals,  but  no  gold ;  I  suppose  this  belonged  to 
a  poorer  man  than  the  other,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  some  officer. 

Well,  however,  I  lugged  the  money  home  to 
my  cave,  and  laid  tt  up,  as  I  had  done  that  be. 
fore,  which  1  brought  ttom  our  own  ship ;  but  it 
was  great  pity,  as  1  said,  that  the  other  part  of 
the  ship  bad  not  come  to  my  share,  for  I  am 
satisfied  I  might  have  loaded  my  canoe  several 
times  over  with  money,  which,  if  1  bad  ever 
escaped  to  England,  would  have  lain  here 
safe  enough  till  1  might  have  come  again  and 
fetched  it. 

Having  now  broogrht  all  my  things  on  shore, 
and  secured  them,  I  wont  back  to  my  boat,  and 
rowed  or  paddled  her  along  the  shore  to  her  old 
harbour,  where  I  laid  her  up,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  my  old  habitation,  where  I  foond 
•verything  safe  and  quiet ;  so  I  began  to  repose 
mysaU;  live  after  my  old  foshion,  and  take  care 


of  my  family  affairs ;  and  for  a  while  1  lived  easy 
enough,  only  that  I  was  more  vigilant  than  I 
used  to  be,  looked  out  oftener,  and  did  not  go 
abroad  so  much;  and  if  at  anytime  I  did  stir 
with  any  freedom,  it  was  always  to  the  east  part 
of  the  island,  where  I  was  pretty  weQ  satisBed 
the  savages  never  came,  and  where  I  could  go 
without  so  many  precautions,  and  such  a  load  of 
arms  and  ammunition  as  I  always  carried  with 
me  if  X  went  the  other  way. 

I  lived  in  this  condition  near  two  years  more ; 
but  my  unlucky  head,  that  was  always  to  let  me 
know  it  was  bom  U>  make  my  body  miserable, 
was  all  these  two  years  filled  with  projects  and 
designs,  how,  if  it  were  possible,  I  might  get  away 
from  this  island ;  for  sometimes  I  was  ror  inak- 
ing  another  voyage  to  the  wreck,  though  my 
reason  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  left  there 
worth  the  hazard  of  my  voyage ;  sometimes  for 
a  ramble  one  way,  sometimes  another;  and  I 
believe  verily,  if  1  had  hod  the  boat  that  I  went 
from  Sallee  in,  1  should  have  ventured  to  sea, 
bound  anywhere,  I  knew  not  whither. 

I  have  been  in  all  my  circumstances  a  memento 
to  those  who  are  touched  with  that  general  plague 
of  mankind,  whence,  for  aught  1  know,  one-half 
of  their  miseries  flow ;  I  mean,  that  of  not  beiD;^ 
satisfied  with  the  station  wherein  God  and  naiure 
hath  placed  them ;  for,  not  to  look  back  upon  my 
primitive  condition  and  the  excellent  advice  of 
my  father,  the  opposition  to  which  was,aa  Imay 
call  it,  my  original  siu,  my  subsequent  mistakes 
of  the  same  kind  have  been  the  means  of  my 
comii^  into  this  miserable  condition ;  for  had 
that  Providence,  which  so  happily  had  seated 
me  at  the  Brazils  as  a  planter,  blessed  me  with 
confined  desires,  and  could  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  have  gone  on  gradually,  I  might  haie 
been  by  this  time,  Imeon  in  the  time  of  my  beiog 
on  this  i&lsnd,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
planters  in  the  Brazils ;  nay,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  by  the  improvements  I  had  made  in  that 
little  time  I  lived  there,  and  the  increase  I  should 
probably  have  noade  if  1  had  stayed,  I  might 
have  been  worth  a  hundred  thousand  moidores; 
and  what  business  bad  I  to  leave  a  settled  for- 
tune, well-stocked  plantation,  improving  and 
increasing,  to  turn  super- cargo  to  Guinea  to 
fetch  negroes,  when  patience  and  time  would 
have  so  increased  our  stock  at  home,  that  ve 
could  have  bought  them  at  our  own  doors  from 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  fetch  them  ?  And 
though  it  had  cost  us  something  more, }  et  the 
difference  of  that  price  was  by  no  means  worth 
saving  at  so  great  a  hazard. 

But  as  this  is  ordinarily  the  fate  of  young 
heads,  so  reflection  upon  the  folly  of  it  is  ai 
ordinarily  the  ezercise  of  more  yean,  or  of  the 
dear-bought  experience  of  time,  and  so  it  was 
with  me  now ;  and  yet,  so  deep  had  the  mistake 
taken  root  in  my  temper,  that  I  oould  not  tstisfr 
myself  in  my  station,  but  was  continually  poring 
upon  the  means  and  possibility  of  my  eiape 
from  this  place;  and  that  I  may,  with  Uie 
greater  pleasure  to  the  reader,  bring  on  the  re- 
maining part  of  my  story,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  some  account  of  my  first  conceptions  oa 
the  subjeot  of  this  foolish  scheme  for  my  escape, 
and  how  and  upon  what  foundation  I  acted. 
I  am  now  to  m  supposed  to  be  retired  into  my 
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cutl«  after  my  late  Toyago  to  the  wreck,  my 
frigate  Uid  up  and  secured  under  water  at  usual* 
and  mv  condition  restored  to  what  it  was  before. 
I  had  oMre  wealth  indeed  than  i  had  before,  but 
iras  not  at  all  the  richer,  for  I  had  no  more  use 
for  it  than  the  Indians  of  Peru  had  before  the 
Spaniards  came  thither. 

It  was  one  of  the  nights  in  the  rainy  season  in 
Mirch,  the  four-aod-twentieth  vear  of  my  first 
letting  foot  in  this  island  of  solitariness,  I  was 
I^ia  my  bed  or  hammock  awake,  and  very 
«dl  io  health,  had  no  pain,  no  distemper,  no 
ose^isiiKss  of  body,  no,  nor  any  uneasiness  of 
oiod  more  than  ortUoary,  but  could  by  no  means 
doie  my  eyes,  that  is,  so  as  to  sleep ;  no,  not  ^ 
vink  all  night  long  otherwise  than  as  follows: — 
It  is  as  impossible  as  needless  to  set  down  the 
ionuoierable  crowd  of  thoughts  that  whirled 
throttfh  that  great  thorougUare  of  the  brain, 
the  memory,  in  this  night's  time.  I  ran  over 
the  whole  history  of  my  life  in  miniature  or  by 
abfidgmcot,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  my  coming  to 
this  island,  and  also  of  that  part  of  my  life  since 
1  came  to  this  island,  in  my  reflections  upon 
the  itate  of  my  case  since  I  came  on  shore 
M  this  island;  I  was  comparing  the  happy 
poatoie  of  my  affairs  in  the  first  years  of  my 
lubitation  here  to  that  course  of  anxiety, 
^,  snd  cake  which  I  bad  lived  in  ever  since  1 
had  seen  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand ;  not 
that  I  did  not  believe  the  savages  had  frequented 
the  island  even  all  the  while,  and  might  have 
been  several  hundreds  of  them  at  times  on  the 
>hore  there,  but  as  I  had  never  known  it,  and 
vu  incapable  of  any  apprehensions  about  it,  my 
ntiibctkio  was  perfect,  though  my  danger  was 
the  ume,  and  I  was  as  happy  in  not  knowing 
BT  danger  as  if  I  had  never  really  been  exposed 
to  it  This  furnished  my  thoughts  with  many 
tery  profitable  reflections,  and  particularly  this 
oo«:~-Uow  infinitely  good  that  Providence  is 
which  has  setiled  in  its  government  of  mankind 
fcofa  narrow  bonnds  to  his  sight  and  knowledge 
^  things ;  and  though  he  walks  in  the  midst  of 
*o  many  thousand  dangers,  the  sight  of  which, 
if  discovered  to  him,  would  distract  his  mind  and 
<ifih  his  spirita,  he  is  kept  serene  and  calm  by 
haiiog  the  events  of  things  bid  ffom  his  eyes,  and 

koovtng  nothing  of  the  dangers  whioh  surround 

hio. 

AAer  these  thoughts  had  for  some  time  enter- 
uined  roe,  I  came  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
rtij  danger  I  had  been  in  for  so  many  years  in 
this  very  island,  and  how  I  bad  walked  about  in 
tbe  greatest  security  and  with  all  possible  tran- 
qqiUiiy,  even  perhaps  when  nothing  but  a  brow 
of  d  hill,  a  great  tree,  or  the  casual  approach  of 
Bight,  had  been  between  me  and  the  worst  kind 
f'f  destruction,  viz.,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  caDoibals  and  savages,  who  would  have  seized 
Ml  me  with  tlie  same  view  as  1  did  on  a  goat  or 
s  tonle,  and  have  thought  it  no  more  a  crime 
U)  kill  and  devour  me  than  I  did  of  a  pigeon  or 
ft  curlieo ;  I  should  unjustly  dander  myself  if  I 
»bouid  say  I  was  not  sincerely  thankful  to  my 
r^t  Preserver,  to  whose  singular  protection  I 
K^nowledged,  with  great  humility,  that  all  these 
I  Bshhowa  deliveraacefl  were  due,  and  without 
which  Ishould  mevitaUy have  fiUlen  into  their 


When  these  thoughts  were  over,  my  head  was 
for  some  time  taken  up  in  considering  the  nature 
of  these  wretched  creatures,  I  mean  the  savages, 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  in  the  world  that  the 
wise  governor  of  all  things  should  give  up  any  of 
his  creatures  to  such  inhumanity,  nay,  to  some- 
thing so  much  below  even  brutality  itself,  us  to 
devour  its  own  kind ;  but  as  this  ended  in  some 
(at  that  time  fruitless)  speculatious,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  world  these 
wretches  lived  in ;  how  far  off  the  coast  was  from 
whence  they  came ;  what  thev  ventured  so  far 
from  home  for ;  what  kind  of  boats  they  had ; 
and  why  I  might  not  order  myself  and  my  busi- 
ness so,  that  I  might  be  as  able  to  go  over  thi- 
ther as  they  were  to  come  to  me. 

I  never  so  much  as  troubled  myself  to  consider 
what  I  should  do  with  myself  when  I  came  thi- 
ther ;  what  should  become  of  me  if  I  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  or  how  I  should  escape  from 
them  if  they  attempted  me;  no,  nor  so  much  as 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  reach  the  coast,  and 
not  be  attacked  by  some  or  other  of  them,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  delivering  myself ;  and  if  I 
should  not  fall  into  their  hands,  what  I  should  do 
for  provision,  or  whither  I  should  bend  my  course; 
none  of  these  thoughts,  I  say,  so  much  as  came 
in  ray  way ;  but  my  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon 
the  notion  of  my  passing  over  in  my  boat  to  the 
main  land.  I  looked  back  upon  my  present  condi- 
tion as  the  most  miserable  that  could  possibly  be ; 
that  I  was  not  able  to  throw  myself  into  anything 
but  death  that  could  be  called  worse  ,  that  if  1 
reached  the  shore  of  the  main  I  might  perhaps 
meet  with  relief;  or  1  might  coast  along,  as  t  did 
on  the  shore  of  Afirica,  till  I  came  to  some  inha- 
bited country,  and  where  1  might  find  some  re- 
lief ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  I  might  fall  in  with 
some  Christian  ship  that  might  take  me  in ;  and 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  I  could  but  die, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  all  these  miseries  at 
once.  Pray  note,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  a  dis- 
turbed mind,  an  impatient  temper  made,  as  it 
were,  desperate  by  the  long  continuance  of  my 
troubles,  and  the  disappointments  I  bad  met 
in  the  wreck  I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  where 
I  had  been  so  near  the  obtaining  of  what  I  so 
earnestly  longed  for,  viz.  somebodv  to  speak 
to,  and  to  learn  some  knowledge  from  of  the 
place  where  i  was,  and  of  the  probable  means  of 
my  deliverance ;  I  say,  I  was  agitated  wholly  by 
these  thoughts.  All  my  calm  of  mind  in  my  re- 
signation to  Providence,  and  waiting  the  issue  of 
the  depositions  of  heaven,  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  and  I  had,  as  it  were,  no  power  to  turn 
my  thoughts  to  anything  but  the  project  of  a 
voyage  to  the  main,  which  came  upon  me  with 
such  force  and  such  an  impetuosity  of  desire  that 
it  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

When  this  had  agitated  my  thoughts  for  two 
hours  or  more  with  &uch  violence  that  it  set  my 
very  blood  into  a  ferment,  nnd  my  pulse  beat  at 
high  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  fever,  merely  with  the 
extraordinary  fervour  of  my  mind  about  it,  na* 
ture,  as  if  I  had  been  fatigued  and  exhausted 
with  the  very  thought  of  it,  threw  me  into  a 
sound  sleep ;  one  would  have  thought  I  should 
have  dreamed  of  it,  but  I  did  not,  .nor  of  any- 
tlung  relating  to  it ;  but  I  dreamed  that  as  I  was 
going  out  in  the  morning,  as  uiual,  flrom  nj  oaa- 
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tie,  I  saw  upon  the  shore  two  canoes,  and  eleven 
sa?Ages  come  to  land,  and  that  they  brought  with 
them  another  savage,  whom  they  were  going  to 
kill,  in  order  to  eat  him,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
savage  they  were  going  to  kill  jumped  away  and 
ran  for  his  life ;  then  I  thought  in  my  sleep  that 
he  came  running  into  my  little  thick  grove,  be- 
fore my  fortification,  to  hide  himself;  and  that  I, 
seeing  him  alone,  and  not  perceiving  that  the 
others  sought  him  that  way,  showed  myself  to 
him,  and  smiling  upon  him,  encouraged  him ; 
that  he  kneeled  down  to  me,  seeming  to  pray 
me  to  assist  him,  upon  which  I  showed  my  lad- 
der, made  him  go  up  it,  and  carried  hira  into  my 
cave,  and  lie  became  my  servant;  ond  that. as 
soon  as  I  had  got  this  man  I  said  to  myself,  '*  Now 
I  may  certainly  venture  to  the  main  landi  for  this 
fellow  will  serve  me  as  a  pilot,  and  will  tell  me 
what  io  do,  and  whither  to  go  for  provisions, 
and  whither  not  to  go  for  fear  of  being  de- 
voured ;  what  places  to  venture  into,  and  what 
to  escape.**  ^  I  waked  with  this  thought,  and  was 
under  such  inexpressible  impressions  of  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  my  escape  in  my  dream,  that  the 
disappointments  which  I  felt  upon  coming  to  my. 
self,  and  finding  it  was  no  more  than  a  dresm. 
were  equally  extravagant  the  other  way,  and 
threw  me  into  a  very  great  dejection  of  spirit. 

Upon  this,  however,  I  made  this  conclusion, 
that  my  only  way  to  go  about  an  attempt  for  an 
escape  was,  if  possible,  to  get  a  savage  in  my  pos- 
session, and  if  possible  it  should  be  one  of  their 
prisoners,  whom  they  had  condemned  to  be  eaten^ 
and  should  bring  hither  to  kill ;  but  these  thoughts 
still  were  attended  with  this  difficulty,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cflect  this  without  attacking  a 
whole  caravan  of  them,  and  killing  them  all ;  and 
this  was  not  only  a  very  desperate  attempt,  and 
might  miscarr}',  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  bad 
greatly  scrupled  the  lawfulness  of  it  to  me,  and 
my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  shedding  so 
much  blood,  though  it  was  for  my  deliverance. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  occurred 
to  me  against  this,  they  being  the  same  mcntionf  d 
before ;  but  though  I  had  other  reasons  to  offer 
now,  viz.,  that  those  men  were  enemies  to  my  life, 
and  would  devour  me  if  they  could  ,  that  if  was 
self-preservation,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  deliver 
myself  from  this  death  of  a  life,  and  was  acting  in 
my  own  defence  as  much  as  if  they  were  actually 
assaulting  me,  and  the  like ;  I  say  these  things 
aigued  for  it,  yet  the  thoughts  of  shedding  hu- 
man blood  for  my  deliverance  were  very  terrible 
to  me,  and  such  as  I  could  by  no  means  reconcile 
myself  to  a  great  while. 

However,  at  last,  after  many  secret  disputes 
with  myself,  and  after  great  perplexities  about  it 
(Ibr  all  these  arguments,  one  way  and  another, 
struggled  in  my  bead  a  long  time),  the  eager  pre- 
vailing desire  of  deliverance  at  length  mastered 
all  the  rest,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one 
of  these  savages  into  my  hands,  cost  what  it 
would.  The  next  thing  then  was  to  contrive  how 
to  do  it,  and  this  inde^  was  very  ditBcult  to  re- 
solve on  ;  but  as  I  could  pitch  upon  no  probable 
means  for  it,  so  I  resolved  to  pnt  myself  upon  the 
watch  to  see  them  when  they  came  on  shore,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  event,  taking  such  measures 
as  the  opportunity  should  present,  let  it  be  what 
it  would. 


With  these  retolntioos  in  my  thoughts,  I  let 
myself  upon  the  scout  as  often  as  possible,  sod 
indeed  so  often,  till  I  was  heartily  tired  of  it ;  for 
it  was  aSove  a  year  and  a  half  that  I  waited,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  that  time  went  out  to  the  west 
end,  and  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  island, 
almost  every  day,  to  see  the  canoes^  but  none 
appeared ;  this  was  very  disoooraging,  and  began 
to  trouble  me  much,  though  I  ean't  say  that  it 
did  in  this  case,  as  it  had  done  some  time  before 
that,  viz.,  wear  off  the  edge  of  my  desire  to  the 
thing ;  but  the  longer  it  seemed  to  be  delayed, 
the  more  eager  I  was  for  it ;  in  a  word,  I  was' not 
at  firat  more  careful  to  shun  the  sight  of  these 
savages,,  and  avoid  being  seen  by  than,  thaa  1 
was  now  eager  to  be  upon  them. 

Resides,  I  fancied  myself  able  to  manage  ose, 
nay,  two  or  three  savages,  if  I  bad  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  entirely  slaves  to  me,  to  do  whatever 
I  should  direct  them,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
able  at  any  time  to  do  me  anv  hurt :  it  was  a 
great  while  that  I  pleo^  myself  with  this  affair, 
but  nothing  Ib'll  presented ;  all  my  fancies  and 
schemes  came  to  nothing,  for  no  savages  came 
near  me  for  a  great  while. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  had  eater- 
tained  these  notions,  and  by  long  mu^sg  had,  as 
it  were,  resolved  them  all  into  nothing,  fnr  want 
of  on  occasion  to  put  them  in  execution,  I  wu 
surprised  «pe  morning  eariy  with  seeing  no  less 
than  five  canoes  all  en  shore  together  on  my  aide 
the  island,  and  the  people  who  bekinged  to  them 
all  landed,  and  out  of  my  sight.  The  number  of 
them  broke  all  my  measures,  for  seeing  so  maoT, 
and  knowing  that  they  always  came  four,  or  six, 
or  sometimes  more,  in  a  boat,  I  oould  not  tell 
what  to  think  of  it,  or  how  to  take  my  measures 
to  attack  twenty  or  thirty  men  single-handed ;  so 
I  lay  still  in  ihy  castle,  pernios^  and  disoom- 
forted  ;  however,  I  put  myself  into  all  the  same 
postures  for  an  attock  that  I  had  formerly  pro- 
vided, and  was  just  ready  for  action,  if  aoytbiog 
had  presented.  Having  waited  a  good  while. 
listening  to  hedr  if  they  made  any  noiw,  at  length 
being  very  impatient,  I  set  my  guns  at  the  foot 
of  my  ladder,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  by  my  two  stagey  as  usual;  standing  so, 
however,  that  my  h«id  did  not  appear  above  the 
hill,  so  that  they  oould  not  perceive  me  by  an; 
means ;  here  I  observed,  by  the  help  of  my  per- 
spective glftss,  that  they  were  no  less  than  thirty 
in  number ;  that  they  had  a  fire  kindled,  and  that 
they  bad  had  meat  dressed  ;  how  they  cooked  it, 
that  I  knew  not,  or  what  it  was  i  but  thev  were 
all  jdandog  in  I  know  not  bow  many  bafbarooi 
gestures  and  figures,  their  own  way,  round  the 
fire. 

While  I  was  thus  looking  on  tbem,  I  perceived 
by  my  penpective  two  miserable  wretches 
dragged  from  the  boats,  where,  H  seems,  tbey 
were  laid  by,  and  were  now  broiight  out  for  tbe 
slaughter.  I  perceived  one  of  them  immediately 
fall,  being  knocked  down,  I  suppose,  with  a  dob 
or  wooden  sword,  for  that  was  their  way;  sod 
two  or  three  othen  were  at  work  imrnedjately. 
cutting  him  open  for  their  cookery,  while  the 
other  victim  was  left  standhg  by  himself,  till 
they  should  be  ready  for  him.  In  that' very 
moment  thto  poor  wretch,  seeing  himself  a  lit- 
tle at  liberty,  nature  inspired  him  with  hopes  of 


life,  and  he  sUrted  away  from  them,  and  ran  with 
incredible  swiftnen  along  the  tandi,  directly  to- 
wirds  me,  I  mean,  towards  that  part^of  the  coast 
where  my  habitation  was.  ^ 

I  WIS  dreadflilly  frighted  (that  I  mustacknow- 
I  ledge)  when  I  perceived  him  to  run  my  way ; 
•  and  especially  when,  as  I  thoughii  I  saw  him 
I  panoed  by  tbe  whole  body :  and  now  I  expected 
I  that  part  of  my  dream  was  coming  to  pass,  and 
I  that  be  would  certainly  take  shelter  in  my  grove; 
t*  bot  I  could  not  depend,  T>y  any  means,  upon 
■7  dream  for  the  rest  of  it,  .vis.  that  the  otner 
I  savages  wouM  not  pursue  him  thither,  and  find 
btm  there.     However,  I  kept  my  station,  and  my 
j  ipirits  began  to  recover  when  I  found  that  there 
I  were  not  above  three  men  that  followed  him ; 
I  and  still  more  was  I  encouraged  when  I  found 
I  tbat  he  ontstript  them  exceedingly  in  running, 
I  and  gained  groood  of  them,  so  that  if  he  could 
bat  hold  it  for  half  an  hour,  I  saw  easily  ha  would 
^iriy  get  away  from  them  all. 
I     lliere  was  between  them  and  my  castle  the 
creek,  which  I  mentioned  often  at^lhe  first  part 
of  my  story,  when  I  landed  my  cwgoes  out  of 
tbe  ship ;  and  this  I  knew  he  must  necessarily 
I  iwtm  over,  or  tbe  poor  wretch  would  be  taken 
'  there :  but  when  the  savage  escaping  came  thi- 
ther,  he  made  nothing  of  it,  though  the  tide  was 
theo  op ;  but  plunging  in,  swam  through  in  about 
thirty  strokes  or  thereabouts,  landed,  and  ran  on 
with  exceeding  strength  and  swiftness.  When  the 
three  pursuers  came  to  the  creek,  I  found  that 
two  of  them  could  swim,  but  the  third  could  not, 
'  aod  that  he,  standing  on  the  other  side,  looked 
,  at  the  other,  but  went  no  farther ;  and  soon  after 
went  softly  back  agaln^  which,  as  it  happened, 
was  very  well  for  him  in  the  main. 
I  observed  that  the  two  who  swam  were  yet 
I  iBore  than  twico  as  long  swimming  over  the 
creek  than  the  fellow  was  that  fled  from  them : 
it  came  now  very  warmly  upon  my  thoughts,  and 
wdced  irresisttbly,  that  now  was  my  time  to  get 
t  servant,  and  perhaps  a  companion  or  asdstant, 
ud  that  I  was  called  plainly  by  Providence  to 
save  this  poor  creature's  life.    I  immediately  got* 
<io«a  the  ladders  with  all  possible  expedition, 
tetcbed  my  two  guns,  for  they  were  both  at  the 
^  of  the  ladder,  as  I  observed  above;  and 
getting  up  again  with  the  same  haste  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  1  crossed  towards  the  sea,  H^d  having  a 
very  short  cut,  and  all  down  hill,  clapped  myself 
m  the  way  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued, 
binooiog  aloud  to  him  that  fled,  who,  look  big 
back,  was  at  firat  perhaps  as  much  frighted  at  me 
as  at  them,  but  1  beckoned  with  my  hand  to  him 
ta  come  beck,  and  in  the  meantime  I  atowly  ad- 
vaaced  towaids   the  two  that  followed ;   then 
nuhing  at  once  upon  the  foremost,  I  knocked 
bin  down  with  the  stock  of  mv  piece.  I  was  loath 
to  fire,  because  I  would  not  have  the  rest  hear, 
tboogfa  at  that  distance  it  would  not  have  been 
cttfly  heard ;  and  being  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke 
too,  they  would  not  luive  easily  known  what  to 
DMke  of  it     Having  knocked  this  fellow  down, 
the  other  who  nonned  him  stopped,  as  if  he  had 
^  frightcocd,  and  i  advanced  apace  towards 
bim ;  but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  presently 
be  fend  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  was  fitting  it  to 
iboot  at  me ;  so  I  was  then  necessitated  to  shoot 
■t  kirn  fint,  wbfcli  1  did,  attd*killed  him  at  the 
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first  sbpL    The  poor  savage  who  had  fled,  but 
had  stopped,  though  he  saw  both  his  enemies 
fidlen,  and  killed  (as  he  thought),  yet  was  so 
frighted  with  the  flre  and  noise  of  my  piece,  that 
he  stood  stock-still,  and  neither  came  forward 
nor  went  backward,  though  he  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  fly  sUil  than  to  come  on.     I  hallooed 
again  to  him,  and  made  signs  to  come  forward 
which  he  easily  understood,  and  came  a  little 
way,  then  stopped  again,  and  theo  a  little  farther, 
and  stopped  again;  and  I  could  then  perceive 
that  he  stood  trembling,  as  if  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  bad  just  been  to  be  killed,  as  his 
two  enemies  were.  1  beckoned  him  again  to  come 
to  me,  and  gave  him  all  the  signs  of  encourage- 
ment that  I  could  think  of;  ai^  he  came  nearer 
and  neamr,  kneeling  down  every  ten  or  twelve 
steps,  (|i  token  of  adtnowledgment  for  saving  his 
life.     I  smiled  at  him,  and  looked  pleasently,  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  come  still  nearer.     At  length 
he  came  close  to  me,  and  then  be  kneeled  down 
again,  kissed  the  ground,  and  laid  his  head  upon 
tbe  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  foot,  set  my 
foot  upon  his  head.  This,  it  seems,  was  in  token  of 
sweanng  to  be  my  slave  for  ever.     I  took  him  up, 
and  made  much  of  him,  and  encouraged  him  all  I 
conkL     But  there  was  more  work  to  do  yet,  for 
I  perceived  the  savage  whom  I  knocked  down 
was  not  killed,  but  stunned  with  the  blow,  and 
began  to  come  to  liimself ;  so  1  pointed  to  him, 
and  showbd  him  the  savage,  that  he  was  not 
dead.     Upon  this  he  spoke  some  words  to  me, 
and  though  I  could  not  understand  them,  yet  I 
thought  they  were  pleasant  to  hear,  for  they  were 
the  first  sound  of  a  man's  voice  that  I  had  heard, 
my  own  excepted,    for   above  five-and- twenty 
years ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  such  reflections 
now .  the  savage  who  was  knocked  down,  reco- 
vered himself  so  far  as  to  sit(  up  upon  the  ground, 
and  h  perceived  that  my  savage  began  to  be 
afraid ;  but  when  I  saw  that,  I  presented  my 
other  piece  at  the  man,  as  if  I  would  shoot  him ; 
upon  this  my  savage,  for  so  I  call  him  now,  made 
a  motion  to  me  to  lend  him  my  sword,  which 
hung  naked  in  a  belt  by  my  side.     So  I  did :  he 
no  sooner  had  it,  but  he  runs  to  his  enemy,  and 
at  one  blow  cut  olT  his  head  so  cleveriy,  no  exe- 
cutioner in  Germany  could  have  done  it  sooner 
or  better ;  which  I  thought  It  very  strange  for 
one  who»  I  had  reason  to  believe^  never  saw  a 
sword  in  bis  life  before,  except  their  own  wooden 
swords ;  however,  it  seems,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, that  they  make  their  wooden  swords  so 
sharp,  so  heavy,  and  the  wood  is  so  hard,  that 
they  will  cut  off  heads  even  with  them,  nay,  and 
arms,  and  that  at  one  blow  too.     When  he  had 
done  this,  he  comes  laughing  to  me  in  sign  of 
triumph,  and  brought  me  the  sword  again,  and 
with  abundance  of  gestures,  which  I  did  not 
understand,  laid  it  down,  with  the  head  of  the 
savage  that  he  had  killed.  Just  before  me. 

But  that  which  astonished  him  most  was,  to 
know  how  I  had  killed  the  other  Indian  so  far 
off;  so  pointing  to  him,  he  made  signs  to  me 
to  let  him  go  to  him :  so  I  bade  him  go  as 
well  as  I  could ;  when  he  came  to  him,  he  stood 
like  one  amaxed,  looking  at  him ;  turned  him  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  looked  at  the 
wound  the  bullet  had  made,  which  it  seems  was 
just  in  his  breast,  where  it  had  made  an  hole,  and 
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no  mat  qvuiticy  of  blood  had  followed ;  (rat  ho 
hod  bled  iowaidly,  for  he  was  quite  dead.  Then 
he  took  up  hit  bow  and  arrows,  and  eame  back ; 
so  I  tumc4  to  go  away,  and  beckoned  him  to 
follow  me,  making  signs  to  him  that  more  might 
come  after  them. 

Upon  this  he  signed  to  me  that  he  should  bury 
them  with  sand,  that  they  nslght  not  be  seen  by 
the  rest  if  they  followed,  and  so  I  made  signs 
again  to  him  to  do  so  {  he  €sll  to  work,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  scraped  an  bole  in  the  sand  with 
his  hands,  big  enongh  to  bury  the  first  in,  and 
then  dragged  liim  Uito  it,  and  covered  him,  and 
did  so  also  by  the  other ;  I  bettere  he  had  buried 
them  both  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  calling 
him  away,  I  carried  him  not  to  my  castle,  but 
quite  away  to  my  cave,  on  the  farther  part  of  the 
island ;  so  I  did  not  let  my  dream  oome  to  pass 
in  that  parti  via.,  that  he  came  into  my  grove  for 
shelter. 

Here  I  gave  him  bread  and  a  bunch  of  raisins 
to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  water,  which  I  found  he 
was  indeed  in  great  distress  for  by  his  running ; 
and  having  refhsshed  him,  I  made  signs  for  him 
to  go  lie  down  and  sleep,  pointing  to  a  place 
where  I  had  laid  a  great  parcel  of  rioe-straw, 
and  a  blanket  upon  it,  which  I  used  to  sleep  upon 
myself  sometimes ;  so  the  poor  creature  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  a  comely  handsome  fellow,  perfeotly 
well  made,  with  straight  long  limbs,  not  too  large, 
ttil  and  well-shaped,  and,  as  I  reckon,  about 
twenty-sii  years  of  age.  He  had  a  very  good 
countenance,  not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect,  but 
seemed  to  have  something  very  manly  In  his  face, 
and  yet  he  had  all  the  sweetness  and  softness  of 
an  European  in  his  countenance  too,  espcoially 
when  he  smiled.  His  hair  was  long  and  black, 
not  curled  like  wool ; '  His  forehead  very  high  and 
large,  and  a  great  vivacity  and  sparkling  sharp- 
ness in  his  eyes.  The  colour  of  his  skin  was  not 
quite  black,  but  very  tawny,  and  yet  not  of  an 
ugly,  yellow,  nauseous  tawny,  as  the  Brasilians  and 
Vit^Dians,  and  other  natives  of  America  are,  but 
of  a  bright  kind  of  a  dun  olive  colour,  that  had  in 
it  something  very  agreeable,  though  not  very 
easy  to  describe.  His  face  was  round  and  plump, 
his  nose  small,  not  fiat  like  the  negroes,  a  very 
good  mouth,  thin  lips,  and  his  teeth  fine,  well  set, 
and  white  as  ivory.  After  he  had  slumbered, 
rather  than  slept,  about  half  an  hour,  he  waked 
again,  and  comes  out  of  the  cave  to  me,  for  I  had 
been  milking  my  goats,  which  I  had  in  the  in- 
closure  just  by.  When  he  espied  me,  he  came 
running  to  me,  laying  himself  down  again  upon 
the  ground  with  all  the  possible  signs  of  an 
humble,  thankful  disposition,  making  many  antic 
gestures  to  &how  it.  At  last  he  lays  his  head  flat 
upoo  the  ground,  close  to  my  foot,  and  sets  my 
other  foot  upoo  his  head,  as  he  had  done  before ; 
and  after  this  made  all  the  signs  to  me  of  subjec- 
tion, servitude,  and  submission  imaginable,  to  let 
me  know  how  much  he  would  serve  me  as  long  as 
he  lived.  1  understood  him  in  many  things,  and 
let  him  know  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  him ; 
in  a  little  time  I  b^an  to  speak  to  him,  and  teach 
him  to  speak  to  me  i  and  first,  I  made  him  know 
his  name  should  be  Friday,  which  was  the  day  I 
saved  his  life,  and  I  called  him  so  for  the  memory 
of  the  time ;  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  mas- 


ter, and  then  let  him  know  that  was  to  be 
my  name;  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  yes 
and  no,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  tbea.  I 
gave  him  some  milk  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let 
him  see  me  drink  it  before  him,  and  sop  my  bread 
in  it ;  and  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  to  do  the 
like,  whieb  he  quickly  complied  with,  and  made 
signs  that  it  was  very  good  for  him. 

I  kept  therv  with  him  all  that  night;  bat  ss 
soon  as  it  was  day,  I  beckoned  him  to  eome  with 
me,  and  let  him  know  I  would  give  him  soaie 
clothes ;  at  which  he  teemed  very  glad,  for  be 
was  stark  naked.  As  we  went  by  the  plaet 
where  he  liad  buried  the  two  men,  he  poiatad 
exactly  to  the  spot,  and  showed  me  the  marks 
that  he  had  asade  to  find  Ibem  again,  making 
signs  to  me  that  he  should  dig  ibem  up  agaia 
and  eat  them ;  at  this  I  appeared  very  angry,  ea- 
pressed  my  abhorrence  of  it,  made  as  If  1  would 
vomit  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  beckoned  with 
my  baud  to  him  to  come  away,  which  he  did  im- 
mediately with  great  sabmissioo.  I  then  led 
him  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  If  has  eneniss 
j  were  gone,  and  pulling  out  my  glass,  1  looked, 
and  saw  plainly  the  place  where  they  had  been, 
but  no  appearance  of  them  or  of  their  canoes; 
so  that  it  waa  plain  that  they  were  gone,  and  had 
left  their  two  comrades  behind  them,  without  any 
search  after  them. 

But  I  was  not  content  with  this  disoav«iy; 
but  having  now  more  courage,  and  oonseqnently 
more  curiosity,  I  took  my  man  Friday  with  ne, 
giving  him  the  sword  in  his  handy  with  tlie  bow 
and  arrows  at  his  back,  which  I  found  he  could 
use  very  dexterously,  making  him  carry  one  gun 
for  mo,  and  I  two  for  myself,  and  away  we 
marched  to  the  place  where  these  creatures  h«l 
been,  for  I  had  a  mind  now  to  get  some  foUer 
intelligence  of  them.  When  I  came  to  the  place, 
my  very  blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins,  and  my  heart 
sunk  within  me  at  the  horror  of  the  spectaole. 
i  Indeed  it  was  a  dreadful  right,  at  least  it  was  so 
to  mc,  though  Friday  made  nothing  of  it  The 
I  place  was  covered  with  human  bonea,  the  around 
I  dyed  with  the  blood,  great  pieces  of  fliesh  left  bene 
and  there,  balf-eaten,  mangled,  and  scorched; 
I  and,  in  short,  all  the  tokens  of  the  triumphant 
feast  they  had  been  making  there  after  a  victory 
over  their  enemies.  I  saw  three  skulls,  five  hands, 
and  the  bones  of  three  or  four  legs  and  foeC,  and 
abundance  of  other  parts  of  the  bodies ;  and  Fri- 
day, by  his  signs,  made  me  nnderstond  that  they 
brought  over  four  prisoners  to  feast  upon ;  thst 
three  of  them  were  eaten  up,  atid  that  he,  point- 
ing to  himself,  was  the  fourth ;  that  there  bad 
been  a  great  battle  between  them  and  their  next 
king,  whose  subjects,  it  seems,  he  had  been  one 
of;  and  that  they  had  taken  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  all  which  were  carried  to  several  places 
by  those  that  had  taken  them  in  the  flight,  in 
order  to  feast  upon  them,  as  was  done  here  by 
these  wretches  upon  those  they  brought  faitber. 

I  caused  Friday  to  gather  all  the  akuBs,  bones, 
flesh,  and  whatever  reasained,  and  lay  them 
together  on  an  heap,  and  mako  a  great  wn  upon 
it,  and  burn  them  all  to  ashes.  I  lb«»d  Friday 
had  still  an  hankering  stoomeh  oftnr  aoae  of  the 
flesh,  and  was  ttill  a  cannibal  in  faia  natora,  bnt  I 
discovered  so  mueh   abhorranee  nl  llie  v«i7 
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llMMglit  of  ft,  «id  at  the  laaat  eppeanuioa  of  it, 
that  be  dant  not  dIaoo?er  it ;  for  i  had  by  lonie 
■tan  let  him  know  that  I  would  kill  him  if  he 
•ftredit 

When  be  bad  done  this,  we  came  back  to  our 

eistle,  and  there  I  fell  to  woiii  for  ay  man  Fri- 

day;  and  first  of  all,  I  gave  him  a  pair  of  linen 

driwen,  which  I  had  out  of  the  poor  gunner's 

eheit  [mentioned,  and  wfaieh  I  found  in  the 

wreck ;  and  which,  with  a  littie  alteration,  fitted 

him  very  well ;   then  I  made  him  a  jerkin  of 

geat'f  ikin  as  well  as  my  skill  would  allow,  and  I 

WIS  now  grown  a  tolerably  good  tailor ;  and  I 

gsTs  him  a  cap^  which  I  had  ssade  of  an  hare 

fkin,  very  convenient,  and  fosbionahle  enongh : 

and  thus  he  was  dressed,  for  the  present,  tolerably 

well,  aad  mighty  well  was  he  pleased  to  see  him* 

self  afanoit  as  well  clothed  as  his  master.     It  is 

true  be  went  awkwardly  in  these  things  at  first ; 

wesring  the  drawers  was  very  awkward  to  him, 

aad  the  deeves  of  the  waistcoat  galled  Us  shouU 

ders  and  tiie  inside  of  his  arms ;  but  a  little  easing 

tkem  where  ho  complained  they  hut  him,  and 

imog  himself  to  them,  at  length  he  took  to  them 

very  well. 

The  oert  day  after  I  came  home  to  my  huteh 
with  him,  I  began  to  consider  where  I  should 
lodge  him ;  and  that  I  might  do  well  for  him.  and 
jvt  be  perfectly  easy  myself  I  made  a  little  tent 
Cwfabn  in  the  vacant  place  between  my  two  fortifi- 
cations, in  the  Inside  of  the  last,  and  in  the  out* 
side  of  the  first  And  as  there  was  a  door  or 
mtrsnce  there  mto  my  cave,  I  made  a  formal 
framed  door-caee,  and  a  door  to  it  of  boards  and 
Ml  it  up  in  the  passage,  a  little  within  the  en- 
trance;  and  enuring  the  door  to  open  on  the  in- 
ade,  I  barred  it  up  in  the  night,  taking  in  my 
ladders  too ;  so  that  Friday  could  no  way  come 
at  me  In  the  inside  of  my  innermost  wall,  without 
snkiog  so  much  noise  In  getting  over,  that  it 
mait  needs  awaken  me ;  for  my  first  wall  had 
now  a  complete  roof  over  it  of  long  poles,  cover- 
isgall  my  tent,  and  leaning  up  to  the  side  of  the 
bill,  which  was  again  laid  cross  with  small  sticks 
instead  of  laths,  and  then  thatched  over  a  fl^at 
tbickness  with  the  rlce«>stFBW,  which  was  strong 
l&e  reeds;  and  at  the  hole  or  place  which  was 
left  to  go  In  er  out  by  the  ladder  I  had  placed  a 
kind  of  trqMioor,  which.  If  it  had  been  attempted 
00  the  outside,  would  not  have  opened  at  all, 
but  would  have  follen  down,  and  made  a  great 
aoiae ;  and  as  to  weapons,  I  took  them  all  in  to 
my  «de  every  night. 

But  I  needed  none  of  aU  this  precaution,  for 
sever  man  had  a  move  folthftil,  loving,  siaoere 
iervsntthaa  Friday  was  to  am  i  without  passion, 
mOeonesa,  or  designs ;  perfectly  obliging  and  en* 
gaging ;  his  very  aflections  wetw  tied  to  me,  like 
tboic  of  a  child  to  a  fother,  and  I  dare  say  he 
weald  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  saving  mine 
opon  any  occasion  whatever.  The  many  tesfei- 
monies  tie  gave  me  of  this  put  it  ont  of  doubt, 
and  soon  convinced  me  that  I  needed  to  nse  no 
preesntions  as  to  my  safety  oa  this  aeoonat. 

This  freonently  gave  me  occasion  to  obaarse, 
and  that  with  wonder,  that,  however  it  had  pleased 
Qod  hi  his  providence,  aad  hi  the  govciiinsent  of 
The  works  of  his  hands,  to  take  from  so  great  a 
part  ef  the  world  of  his  creacares  the  best  naes  to 
wfaieh  their  fiieaHfes  aad  the  powers  of  their  souk 


aie  adapted,  yet  that  he  has  bestowed  upon  them 
the  same  powers,  the  same  reason,  the  same  afiec- 
tiens,  the  same  sentiments  of  kindness  and  obli- 
gation, the  same  passions  and  resentments  of 
wrongs,  the  same  sense  of  gratitude,  siocerity, 
fidelity,  and  all  the  capaoities  of  doing  good  and 
receiving  good,  thai  be  has  given  to  us ;  and  that 
when  he  pleases  to  offer  them  occasions  of  exert- 
ing these,  they  are  as  ready,  nayi  more  readyi  to 
apply  them  to  the  right  uses  for  which  they 
were  bestowed  than  we  are.  And  this  made 
me  very  melancholy  sometimes,  in  reflecting»  as 
the  several  occasions  presented,  how  mean  an  use 
we  make  of  all  these,  even  though  we  have  these 
powers  enlightened  by  the  great  lamp  of  instruc- 
tion, the  spirit  of  God,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  added  to  our  nodentanding ;  and  why 
It  has  pleased  God  to  hide  the  like  saving  know- 
ledge Iram  so  many  oullions  of  souls,  who,  if  I 
n^ht  judge  by  this  poor  savage,  would  make  a 
much  better  use  of  it  than  we  ad. 

Fuun  hence  I  sometimes  was  led  too  for  to 
invade  the  sovereigBty  of  Providence,  and,  as  it 
were,  arraign  the  justice  of  so  arbitrary  a  dis- 
position of  tbdngs,  that  should  hide  that  light 
ft«m  some  and  reveal  it  to  others,  and  yet  eipeet 
a  like  duty  firom  both;  but  I  shut  it  up,  and 
diecked  my  thoughts  with  this  conclusion,  first, 
that  we  do  not  know  by  what  light  and  law  these 
riiould  be  condemned;  but  that  as  God  was 
necessarily,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  being,  in- 
finitely holy  and  just,  so  it  could  not  be,  but  that 
if  these  creatuiss  were  all  sentenced  to  absence 
horn  himself,  it  was  on  account  of  sinning  agsinst 
that  light,  which,  as  the  scripture  says,  was  a 
law  to  themselves,  and  by  such  rules  as  their 
consciences  would  acknowledge  to  be  just,  though 
the  foundation  was  not  discovered  to  us ;  and 
secondly,  that  stfll,  as  wo  are  all  day  in  the 
hand  of  the  potter,  no  vessel  could  say  to  him, 
why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  new  companion :  I  was 
greatly  delighted  with  him,  and  made  it  my  baa^ 
neas  to  teadi  him  everything  that  was  proper 
to  make  bim  usefiil,  bandy,  and  hdpful,  but 
espedally  to  make  him  speak,  and  understand 
me  when  I  spoke ;  and  he  was  the  aptest  scholar 
that  ever  was ;  and  particularly  was  so  merry,  so 
eonstsntly  diligent,  siad  so  pleased  when  he  could 
but  understand  me,  or  make  me  understand  him, 
that  It  was  very  piflansat  to  me  to  talk  to  him ; 
and  now  my  life  began  to  be  so  easy  that  I  began 
to  say  to  myself  that  could  I  but  have  been  safe 
from  more  savages,  1  cared  not  if  I  was  never  to 
remove  from  the  place  where  I  lived. 

After  I  had  been  two  or  three  days  returned 
to  my  castle,  I  thought  that.  In  order  to  bring 
Friday  off  from  his  horrid  way  of  feeding,  and 
f^m  the  reiish  of  a  cannibal's  stomach,  I  ought 
to  let  him  taste  other  flesh ;  so  1  took  him  out 
with  me  one  morning  to  the  woods;  I  went, 
indeed,  intendbg  to  kill  a  kid  out  of  my  own 
flock,  and  bring  It  home  and  dress  it ;  but  as  | 
was  gohig,  I  saw  a  8h0i«oai  lyiqg  down  In  the 
shade,  and  two  young  kids  sitjhig  by  her  i  I 
catched  hold  of  Friday ;  «*  Hold."  sdl  I,  <««t«ad 
stiM,*'and  made  signs  to  him  not  to  atir ;  Imne- 
dlatdy  I  presented  my  pleo^  shot  aad  kUled  4«e 
of  the  kida.  -  The  poor  ereatuve,  who  hadt  ft  • 
dlitaaoe  hidosd,  aeeft  ae  kill  the  sftvi^  his 
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enem3r»  but  did  not  know  or  oould  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  was  sensibly  surprised,  trembled  and 
shook,  and  looked  so  amazed  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  sunk  down  ;  he  did  not  see  the  kid 
I  had  shot  at,  or  perceive  that  I  had  killed  it, 
but  ripped  up  his  waistcoat  to  feel  if  he  was  not 
wounded;  and,  as  I  found,  presently  thought  I 
was  resolved  to  kill  him;  for  he  came  and 
kneeled  down  to  me,  and  embracing  my  knees, 
said  a  great  many  things  I  did  not  understand, 
but  I  could  easily  lee  that  his  meaning  was  to 
pray  me  not  to  kill  him. 

1  soon  found  a  way  to  convince  him  that  I 
would  do  him  no  harm,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  laughed  at  him,  and  pointing  to  the  kid 
which  I  had  killed,  beckoned  to  him  to  run  and 
fetch  it,  which  he  did,  and  while  he  was  wonder- 
ing and  looking  to  see  how  the  creature  was 
killed,  I  loaded  my  gun  again,  and  by  and  by  I 
saw  a  great  fowl  like  a  hawk,  sitting  upon  a  tree 
within  shot ;  so,  to  let  Friday  understand  a  little 
what  I  would  do,  I  called  him  to  me  again,  point- 
ing to  the  fowl,  which  was  indeed  a  parrot,  though 
I  thought  it  had  been  a  hawk, — 1  say,  point- 
ing at  the  parrot,  and  to  my  gnn,  and  to  the 
ground  under  the  parrot,  to  let  him  see  I  would 
make  him  fall,  I  made  him  understand  that  I 
would  shoot  and  kill  that  bird;  accordingly  I 
fired,  and  bid  him  look,  and  iminediately  he  saw 
the  parrot  fall.  He  stood  like  one  frightened 
again,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  said  to  him; 
and  I  found  he  was  the  more  amased  because  he 
did  not  see  me  put  anything  into  the  gun,  but 
thought  there  must  be  some  wonderful  fund  of 
death  and  destruction  in  that  thing,  able  to  kill 
man,  beast,  bird,  or  any  thing  near  or  for  off;  for 
the  astonishment  this  created  in  him  waa  such 
as  could  not  wear  off  for  a  long  time ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  would  have  let  him,  he  would  have 
worshipped  me  and  my  gun.  As  for  the  gun 
itself,  he  would  not  so  much  as  touch  it  for  seve^ 
ral  days  after ;  but  would  speak  to  it,  and  talk  to 
it,  as  if  it  had  answered  him,  when  he  was  by 
himself;  which,  as  I  aftcrwank  learned  of  him, 
was  to  desire  it  not  to  kill  him. 

Well,  after  his  astonishment  was  a  little  over 
at  this,  I  pointed  to  him  to  run  and  fetch  the 
bird  I  had  shot,  whieh  he  did,  but  staved  some 
time ;  for  the  parrot,  not  being  quite  dead,  had 
fluttered  a  good  way  off  from  the  place  where 
she  fell ;  however  he  found  her,  took  her  up,  and 
brought  her  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  had  perceived  his 
ignorance  about  the  gun  before,  I  took  this  ad- 
vantage to  charge  the  gun  again,  and  not  let  him 
see  me  do  it,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  any  other 
mark  that  might  present,  but  nothing  more  offered 
at  that  time ;  so  I  brought  home  the  kid,  and 
the  same  evening  I  took  the  skin  off,  and  cut  it 
out  as  well  as  I  could,  and  having  a  pot  for  that 
purpose,  I  boiled  or  stewed  some  of  the  flesh,  and 
made  some  very  good  broth.  After  I  had  begun 
to  eat  some  I  gave  some  to  my  man,  who  seemed 
very  glad  of  it,  and  liked  it  very  well ;  but  that 
which  was  strangest  to  bim  was,  to  see  me  eat 
salt  with  it  He  made  a  sign  to  me  that  the 
salt  was  not  good  to  eat,  and  putting  a  little  into 
his  own  month  be  seemed  to  naoaealoit,  and 
would  spit  and  sputter  at  It,  washing  his  mouth 
with  f^h  water  after  H ;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
took  some  meat  In  my  month  without  salt,  and 


I  pretended  to  spit  and  sputter  for  want  of  islt 
as  fast  as  he  had  done  at  the  salt ;  but  it  would 
not  do,  be  would  never  care  for  salt  with  meat, 
or  in  his  broth  ;  at  least  not  a  great  while,  and 
then  but  very  little. 

Having  thus  fed  him  with  boiled  meat  and 
broth,  I  resolved  to  feast  him  the  next  day  with 
roasting  a  piece  of  the  kid.  This  I  did  by  hang, 
ing  it  before  the  fire  in  a  string,  as  1  had  seen 
many  people  do  in  England,  setting  two  poles 
up,  one  on  each  side  the  fire,  and  one  cross  on 
the  top,  and  tying  the  string  to  the  cross  stick, 
letting  the  meat  turn  continually.  This  Friday 
admired  iery  much ;  but  when  he  came  to  taste 
the  flesh,  he  took  so  many  ways  to  tell  me  how 
well  he  liked  it  that  I  eould  not  but  understand 
him ;  and  at  last  he  told  me  he  would  never  eat 
man*s  flesh  any  more,  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear. 

The  next  day  I  set  him  to  work  to  beating 
some  corn  out,  and  sifting  it  in  the  manner  I  used 
to  do,  as  I  observed  before;  and  he  soon  under- 
stood how  to  do  it  as  well  as  I,  especially  after 
he  had  seen  what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  that 
it  was  to  make  bread  of;  for  after  that  1  let  him 
see  me  make  my  bread,  and  bake  it  too ;  and  In 
a  little  time  Friday  was  able  to  do  all  the  work 
for  me  as  well  as  I  oould  do  it  myself. 

I  began  now  to  consider  that,  having  two 
mouths  to  feed  instead  of  one,  1  must  provide 
more  ground  for  my  harvest,  and  plant  a  larger 
quantity  of  com  than  I  used  to  do ;  so  I  marked 
out  a  laiiger  piece  of  land,  and  began  the  fence  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  in  which  Friday  not 
only  worked  very  willingly  and  very  hard,  but 
did  it  very  cheerfully ;  and  I  told  hinn  what  it  was 
for,  that  it  was  for  com  to  make  more  bread,  be- 
cause he  was  now  with  me,  and  that  I  might 
have  enough  for  him  and  myself  too.  He  ap- 
peared very  sensible  of  that  part,  and  let  me 
know  that  he  thought  I  had  much  more  labour 
upon  me  on  his  account  than  I  had  for  myself, 
and  that  he  would  work  the  harder  for  me  if  I 
would  tell  him  what  to  do. 

This  was  the  pleasontest  year  of  all  the  life  I 
led  in  this  place*  Friday  began  to  talk  pretty 
well,  and  understand  the  names  of  almost  every- 
thing I  had  occasion  to  call  for,  and  of  every 
place  I  had  to  send  him  to.  and  talk  a  great  deal 
tome;  so  that,  in  short,  1  began  now  to  have 
some  use  for  my  tongue  again,  which  indeed  I 
had  very  little  oceasioti  for  before,  that  is  to  say 
about  speech.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  talking 
to  him,  I  had  a  singular  satisfaction  in  the  fellow 
hfanaelf :  his  simple,  unfeigned  honesty  appeared 
to  me  more  and  more  every  day,  and  1  began 
really  to  love  the  creature ;  and  on  his  side,  I 
believe  he  loved  me  more  than  it  waa  possible  for 
him  ever  to  love  anything  before. 

I  had  a  mind  once  to  try  if  he  had  any  hanker- 
ing inclination  to  his  own  country  again;  and 
having  learned  him  English  so  well  that  he  could 
answer  me  almost  any  questions,  I  asked  him 
whether  the  nation  that  he  belonged  to  never 
conquered  in  battle?  At  whidi  be  smiled,  and 
said,  **  Yes,  yea,  we  always  flght  the  better  ;** 
that  Is,  he  meant  always  get  the  better  in  fight ; 
and  so  we  began  the  following  diseonrae :  **  ion 
always  fight  the  better,'*  said  I ;  **  how  come  you 
to  be  taken  prisoner  then,  Friday?" 
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Friday,  My  nation  beat  much  for  all  that 

Maiier.  How  beat ;  if  yoar  nation  beat  them* 
how  came  you  to  be  taken  ? 

FHday.  Tbey  more  than  my  nation  in  the 
place  where  me  was :  they  take  one,  two,  three, 
and  me.  My  nation  overheat  them  in  the  yonder 
place,  where  me  no  was ;  there  my  nation  take 
one,  two  great  thousand. 

MoMUr.  But  why  did  not  yonr  Ade  recover  you 
from  the  hands  of  your  enemies  then  ? 

Friday,  They  run  one,  two,  three,  and  me,  and 
nuke  go  in  the  canoe ;  my  nation  have  no  canoe 
that  time. 

MoMier,  Well,  Friday,  and  what  does  your  na. 
tioQ  do  with  the  men  they  take  ?  Do  they  carry 
them  away,  and  eat  them  as  these  did  ? 

Fridajf.  Yesj  my  nation  eat  mans  too»  eat 
all  op. 

MaMter.  Where  do  they  carrv  them  ? 

Friday.  Go  to  other  place  where  they  think* 

Master,  Do  they  come  hither  ? 

Friday.  Yes,  yes,  they  come  hither;  come 
other  else  place. 

MasUr,  Have  you  been  here  with  them  ? 

Fridt^,  Yes,  1  have  been  here  (points  to  the 
Dorth-west  side  of  the  island*  which,  it  seems, 
was  their  side). 

By  this  I  understood  that  my  man  Friday  had 
formerly  been  among  the  savages  who  used  to 
come  00  shore  on  the  farther  part  of  the  island, 
00  the  said  man-eating  occasions  that  he  was 
BOW  brought  for ;  and  some  time  after,  when  1 
took  the  courage  to  carry  him  to  that  side,  being 
the  same  I  formeriy  mentioned,  he  presently 
knew  the  place,  and  told  me  he  was  there  once 
when  they  eat  up  twenty  men,  two  women,  and 
one  child.  He  could  not  tell  twenty  in  English, 
but  be  numbered  them  by  laying  so  many  stones 
is  a  row,  and  pointing  to  me  to  tell  them  over. 

1  have  told  this  passage,  because  it  introduces 
what  follows :  that  after  I  had  had  this  discourse 
with  htm.  I  asked  him,  "  How  far  it  was  from  our 
island  to  the  shore,  and  whether  the  canoes  were 
not  often  lost  ?**  He  told  me  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, no  canoes  ever  lost ;  but  that  after  a  little 
way  out  to  sea  there  was  a  current,  and  a  wind 
always  one  way  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
afternoon. 

This  I  understand  to  be  no  more  than  the  sets, 
of  the  tide,  as  going  out  or  coming  in ;  but  I 
afterwards  understood  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  draught  and  reflux  of  the  mighty  river 
Orooooqoe ;  in  the  mouth  of  which  river,  as  I 
thought  afterward^  our  island  lav ;  and  that  this 
land  which  I  perceived  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  was 
the  great  i^nd  Trinidad,  on  the  north  point  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  asked  Friday  a  thou- 
laod  questions  about  the  country,  the  inhabitants, 
the  lea,  the  coast,  and  what  nations  were  near ; 
he  told  me  all  he  knew  with  the  greatest  open- 
ness imaginable.  I  asked  him  the  names  of 
the  several  nations  of  his  sort  of  people,  but 
could  get  no  other  name  than  Caribs;  from 
whence  1  easily  understood  that  these  were 
the  Caribees,  which  our  maps  place  on  that  part 
of  America  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rifer  Oroaooque  to  Guinea,  and  onwards  to  St 
Martha.  He  told  me,  that  up  a  great  way  beyond 
che  moon,  that  was,  beyond  the  setting  of  the 
noon,  which  most  be  W.  from  their  country, 


there  dwelt  white-bearded  men  like  me,  and 
pointed  to  my  great  whiskers,  which  I  mentioned 
before,  and  that  they  had  killed  much  mans—that 
was  his  word  ^  by  which  I  understood  he  meant 
the  Spaniards,  whose  cruelties  in  America  had 
been  spread  over  the  whole  countries,  and  were 
remembered  by  all  the  nations  from  father  to  son. 

I  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  how  I  might 
come  from  this  island,  and  get  among  those  white 
men ;  he  told  me,  yes,  yes,  I  might  go  in  two 
canoe.  I  could  not  understand  what  he  meant  by 
two  canoe ;  till  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  I 
found  he  meant  that  it  must  be  in  a  large  great 
l>oat  as  big  as  two  canoes. 

This  part  of  Friday*s  discourse  began  to  relish 
with  me  very  well,  and  from  this  time  I  enter- 
tained some  hopes  that  one  time  or  other  I  might 
find  an  opportunity  to  make  my  escape  from  this 
place,  and  that  this  poor  savage  might  be  a 
meatas  to  help  me  to  do  it. 

During  the  long  time  that  Friday  had  now 
been  with  me,  and  that  he  began  to  speak  to  me, 
and  understand  me,  I  was  not  wanting  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  religious  knowledge  in  bis  mind ; 
particularly,  I  a^ed  him  one  time  who  made 
him  ?  The  poor  creature  did  not  understand 
me  at  all,  but  thought  I  had  asked  who  was 
his  father ;  but  I  took  it  by  another  handle,  and 
asked  him,  who  made  the  sea,  the  ground  he 
walked  on,  and  the  hills  and  woods  ?  He  told  me 
it  was  old  Benamuckee  that  lived  beyond  all :  he 
could  describe  nothing  of  this  great  person,  but 
that  he  was  very  old ;  much  older,  he  said,  than 
the  sea  or  the  land,  than  the  moon  or  the  stars. 
I  asked  him  then,  if  this  old  person  had  made  all 
things,  why  did  not  all  things  worship  him  ?  He 
looked  very  grave,  and  with  a  perfect  look  of  in- 
nocence said,  ail  things  said  O I  to  him.  I  asked 
him  if  the  people  who  die  in  his  country  went 
away  anywhere  ?  He  said,  yes,  they  all  went  to 
Benamuckee.  Then  I  asked  him  whether  those 
they  eat  up  went  thither  too  ?  He  said  yes. 

From  these  things  I  began  to  instruct  him  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  1  told  him  that 
the  great  Maker  of  all  things  lived  there,  pmnU 
ing  up  towards  heaven;  that  he  governs  the 
world  by  the  same  power  and  providence  by 
which  he  made  it ;  that  he  was  omnipotent,  could 
do  everything  for  us,  give  everything  to  us,  take 
everything  from  us;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  I 
opened  his  eyes.  He  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  received  with  pleasure  the  notion  of 
Jesus  Christ  being  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  of  the 
manner  of  making  our  prayers  to  God,  and  his 
being  able  to  hear  us  even  into  heaven.  He  told 
me  one  day,  that  if  our  God  could  hear  us  up 
l>eyond  the  sun,  he  must  needs  be  a  greater  God 
than  their  Benamuckee,  who  lived  but  a  little 
way  off,  and  yet  could  not  hear  till  they  went  up 
to  the  great  mountains,  where  he  dwelt,  to  speak 
to  htm.  I  asked,  if  he  ever  went  thither  to  speak 
to  him  ?  He  said  no  ;  they  never  went  that  were 
young  men ;  none  went  thither  but  the  old  men; 
whom  he  called  their  Oowookakee,  that  is,  as  1 
made  him  explain  to  me,  their  religious,  or  clergy ; 
and  that  they  went  to  say  O !  (so  he  called  saying 
prayers),  and  then  came  back,  and  told  them 
what  Benamuckee  said*  By  this  I  observed  that 
I  there  is  priestcraft  even  amongst  the  most 
I  blinded*  ignorant  pagans  in  the  world,  and  the 
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pdlief  «f  iBtfkiDg  a  teetet  Mligion,  in  order  to 
presenro  the  Teneration  of  the  |)eople  to  the 
eleri^,  it  not  only  to  be  foond  In  the  Roman« 
bnt  perfaapt  among  afl  rellgloni  in  the  world, 
even  among  the  mott  brutish  and  barbaroui 
taTaget. 

I  endeavoored  to  dear  nv  thif  fraud  to  my 
man  I^day ;  and  told  him  tnat  the  pretence  of 
their  old  men  going  op  to  the  mountains  to  say 
0 1  to  their  god  Bemimuckee,  was  a  cheat ;  and 
their  bringing  word  from  thence  what  be  said, 
was  mndi  more  so  s  that  If  they  met  with  any 
answer,  or  spoke  with  any  one  there,  it  must  be 
with  an  evil  spirit ;  and  then  I  entered  into  a 
long  diseonrse  with  hfan  about  the  devil  the 
original  of  him,  his  rebeffioa  agafaist  God,  his 
enmity  to  man,  the  reason  of  it,  his  setting  him- 
self up  fai  the  dait  parts  of  the  world  to  be  wor- 
shipped Instead  of  Ood  and  as  God,  and  tbe 
many  stratagems  he  made  use  of  to  delude  man- 
kind  to  their  rufai ;  how  he  had  a  secret  access  to 
our  pamions  and  to  our  affections,  to  adapt  his 
snares  so  to  our  own  inclinations  as  to  cause  us 
even  to  be  our  own  tempters,  and  to  run  upon 
our  own  destruction  by  oar  own  choice. 

I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  Imprint  right  no- 
tions in  his  mind  about  the  devil  as  it  was  about 
the  being  of  a  God ;  nature  assisted  all  my  argu- 
ments to  evidence  to  him  even  the  necessity  ot 
a  great  first  cause,  and  over-ruling,  governing 
power,  a  secret,  directing  Providence,  and  of  the 
equity  and  justice  of  paying  homage  to  him  that 
made  us,  and  the  like ;  but  there  appeared  no- 
thhig  of  all  this  in  the  notion  of  an  evil  spirit, 
of  his  original,  his  being,  his  nature,  and,  above 
an,  of  his  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  to  draw  us  In 
to  do  so  too ;  and  the  poor  creature  puzzled  me 
once  In  such  a  manner,  by  a  question  merely 
natural  and  hmocent,  that  1  scarce  knew  what  to 
say  to  hhn.  I  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  to 
Urn  of  the  power  of  God,  Ms  omnipotence,  his 
dreadful  aversion  to  sin,  his  beltig  a  consuming 
fire  to  the  woriiers  of  iniquity  ;  now,  as  he  had 
made  us  all,  he  eonid  destroy  us  and  all  the 
worid  in  a  moment ;  and  he  listened  with  great 
seriousness  to  me  all  the  while. 

After  this,  I  had  been  telling  him  how  the  de- 
vfi  was  God's  enemy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
used  all  his  malice  and  skill  tb  defeat  the  good 
designs  of  I^vldence,  and  to  ruin  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  worid,  and  the  like.  «  Well,'* 
says  Fridav,  **  bnt  you  say  God  Is  so  strong,  so 
great :  Is  he  not  much  strong,  much  might,  as 
the  devil  ?•— ••  Yea,  yes,"  said  I.  ••  Friday,  God 
is  stronger  than  the  devil,  God  Is  above  the 
devil,  and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  tread 
him  under  onr  feet,  and  enable  ns  to  renist  his 
temptations,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts.**— 
*'Bnt,'*  says  he  again,  ''If  God  much  strong, 
much  might,  as  the  devil,  why  God  not  kill  the 
devil,  so  make  him  no  more  wicked  V 

I  was  ttrangely  surprised  at  his  question ;  and 
after  iJI,  though  I  was  now  an  old  man,  yet  I  was 
but  a  yottn<;  doelor,  and  111  enough  qualified  ftir 
a  casuist,  or  solver  of  diflleulties,  and  at  first  I 
could  not  tell  what  to  say ;  so  I  pretended  not  to 
hear  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  said ;  but  he 
was  too  earnest  Ibr  an  answer  to  forget  his  ques- 
tkm,  so  that  he  repeated  it  In  the  very  same 
broken  wordt  as  above.     By  this  time  I  had 


recovered  mvself  a  little,  and  I  said,  "  God  will 
at  last  puoisn  htm  severely ;  he  is  reserved  for 
the  judgment*  and  is  to  be  cast  into  the  bottom. 
less  pit,  to  dwell  with  evertssting  fire."— This  did 
not  satisfy  Friday ;  but  he  returns  upon  me,  re- 
peating my  words,  **  Reserve  at  last  I  me  no 
understand ;  but  why  not  kill  the  df^vil  now,  not 
kill  ffreat  ago  ?"— *<  You  may  as  well  ask  me," 
said  1,  **  why  God  does  not  kill  you  and  me  when 
we  do  wicked  things  here  that  offend  him ;  we 
are  preserved  to  repent  and  be  pardoned.'*  He 
muste  a  while  at  thb ;  "  Well,  weU."  says  he, 
mighty  aifectionately,  **that  weU|  so  yon,  I, 
devil,  all  wicked,  all  preserve,  repent^  God  pardon 
all"  Here  I  was  run  down  again  by  him  to  the 
last  degree,  and  it  was  a  testimony  to  me  how 
the  mere  notions  of  nature,  though  they  will 
guide  reasonable  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
God,  and  of  a  worship  or  homage  due  to  the 
supreme  being  of  God,  as  the  consequence  of  our 
nature,  yet  nothing  but  divine  revelation  can 
form  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  a 
redemption  purchased  for  us;  of  a  Mediator; 
of  a  new  covenant,  and  of  an  intercessor  at  the 
footstool  of  God's  throne ;  I  say,  nothing  but  a 
revelation  from  Heaven  can  form  these  hi  the 
soul ;  and  that  therefore  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  mean  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  promised  for  the 

{l^uide  and  sanctlfier  of  his  people,  are  the  abso- 
utely  necessary  Instructors  of  tbe  souls  of  men  ia 
the  saving  knowledge  of  God  and  the  means  of 
salvation. 

I  therefore  diverted  the  present  discourse  be- 
tween me  and  my  roan,  rising  up  hastOv,  as  upon 
some  sudden  occasion  of  going  out ;  then  send- 
ing him  for  something  a  great  way  off.  I  seriously 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  io- 
struct  savingly  this  poor  savage,  assisting  by  his 
spirit  the  heart  of  the  poor  Ignorant  creature  to 
receive  the  iirht  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ,  reconcTling  him  to  himself;  and  that  he 
would  guide  me  to  speak  so  to  him  from  the  word 
of  God  as  his  conscience  might  be  convinced,  his 
eyes  opened,  and  his  soul  saved.  When  he  came 
again  to  me,  I  entered  Into  a  long  discourse  with 
him  upon  the  subject  of  the  redemption  of  man 
by  tbe  Saviour  of  the  worid,  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  preached  ftttm  heaven,  viz.,  of  tbe 
repentance  towards  God  and  faith  In  our  blessed 
Lord  Jesus.  I  then  explained  to  him  as  well  as 
I  could  why  our  blessed  Redeemer  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  how,  for  that  reason,  the  fkllen  angels 
had  no  share  in  the  redemption ;  that  he  came 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  like. 

I  had,  God  knows,  more  sincerity  than  know- 
ledge  in  all  the  methods  I  took  for  this  poor  crea- 
ture's insiructlon ;  and  must  acknowledge,  what 
t  believe  all  that  act  upon  the  same  prindtrie  will 
find,  that  hi  hying  thmgs  open  to  him  I  really 
infonned  and  instructed  myself  in  many  things 
that  either  I  did  not  know  or  had  not  fully  con- 
sidered belbre,  bnt  which  occurred  naturally  to 
my  mind  upon  my  seard^ng  into  them  for  tbe 
information  of  this  poor  savage,  and  I  bad  more 
affection  In  my  Inquiry  after  things  upon  this  oc- 
casion than  ever  I  foH  before ;  so  that  whether 
this  poor  wfld  wreteh  wu  the  better  for  me  or 
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Mb  I  had  great  reMon  to  be  tfaukftil  that  ever 
kf  auM  to  BM ;  my  grtaf  lat  lighter  upon  me— 
■y  habltaticjo  grew  eomlbrtaUe  to  me  beyond 
■easare ;  and  whea  I  reflected,  that  in  this  loli- 
lary  lUa  which  I  had  bean  confined  to  I  had  not 
ealy  been  moved  myself  to  look  op  to  heaven, 
■od  to  aeek  to  the  hand  that  brought  me  thither, 
bat  waa  now  to  be  made  an  instrument,  under 
Piravidenoe,  to  save  the  life  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  aool  of  a  poor  savage,  and  bring  him  to  the 
tnie  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  thai  he  might  know  Christ  Jeaus,  to 
know  whom  is  life  eternal ;  I  say,  when  I  re- 
iected  npon  all  these  things,  a  secret  joy  ran 
throagh  every  part  of  my  soul,  and  I  frequently 
rejoiaad  that  ever  I  was  brought  to  this  place, 
arhich  I  had  often  thought  the  most  dreadful  of 
ill  affllctiooa  that  could  possibly  have  befallen 

In  this  thankful  firame  I  continued  all  the  re- 
staioder  of  my  time,  and  the  conversation  which 
empJojed  the  hours  between  Friday  and  me  was 
sn^aa  made  the  three  years  which  we  lived 
there  together  perfectly  and  completely  happy,  if 
soy  toeh  thing  as  oomplete  happiness  can  be 
fsvnd  in  a  aoblnnary  atate.  The  savage  was  now 
a  goad  Christian,  a  much  better  than  I ;  though 
1  have  reason  to  hope,  and  bless  Ood  for  it,  that 
we  were  equally  penitent,  and  comforted,  re* 
stored  penitents :  we  had  here  the  word  of  Gk>d 
to  ready  and  no  ferther  off  from  his  spirit  to  in- 
straet  than  if  we  had  been  in  England. 

I  always  applied  myself  to  reading  the  scrip- 
tnre,  and  to  let  him  know  as  well  as  I  could  the 
moaning  of  what  I  read ;  and  be  again,  by  his 
soious  inquiries  and  questions,  made  me,  as  I 
said  before,  a  much  better  scholar  in  the  scrip* 
tare  knowledge  than  I  shoald  ever  have  been  by 
my  own  private  reading.  Another  thing  I  cannot 
rslrain  from  obser? ing  here  also  from  experience 
in  this  retired  part  of  my  life,  vis.,  how  infinite 
and  Inexpressible  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  God,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
Christ  Jesus,  is  so  plainly  laid  down  in  the  word 
of  God,  so  easy  to  be  received  and  understood, 
that  as  the  bare  reading  the  scripture  made  me 
capable  of  understanding  enough  of  my  duty  to 
carry  me  directly  on  to  the  great  work  of  sincere 
repentance  for  my  sins,  and  laying  hold  of  a  Sa- 
fiiar  for  lUe  and  salvation,  to  a  stated  reforma- 
tion in  practice,  and  obedience  to  all  God*8  com- 
Bisnds,  and  this  without  any  teacher  or  instructor, 
I  mean  human,  so  the  plain  instruction  suffi- 
deatly  aerved  to  the  enlightening  this  savage 
ereatnra*  and  bringing  him  to  be  such  a  Christian 
m  I  have  known  few  equal  to  him  in  my  life. 

As  to  the  disputes,  wranglings,  strife,  and  con- 
tention which  has  happened  in  the  world  about 
region,  whether  niceties  in  doctrines  or  schemes 
of  diur^  government,  they  were  all  perfectly 
Bseless  to  us,  as,  for  aught  I  can  yet  see,  they  have 
been  to  all  the  rest  in  the  world :  we  had  the 
lara  guide  to  heaven,  viz.,  the  word  of  Grod ; 
and  are  had.  blessed  be  God  I  comfortable  views 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  teachbg  and  instructing 
as  by  his  word,  leading  us  into  all  truth,  and 
mskingua  both  wUling  and  obedient  to  the  in- 
stmction  of  hia  word ;  and  I  cannot  see  the  least 
Vie  that  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  disputed 
in  rriicion.  which  have  made  such  confu- 


•ians  in  the  worid,  would  have  been  to  us,  if  we 
could  have  obtained  it  But  I  must  go  on  with 
the  historical  part  of  things,  and  take  every  part 
in  its  order. 

After  Friday  and  I  became  more  intimately 
acquainted,  and  that  he  ooidd  understand  almost 
all  i  said  to  him,  and  sneak  fluentiv,  though  in 
broken  English,  to  me,  i  acquainted  him  with  my 
own  story,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  related  to 
my  coming  into  the  place,  how  I  had  lived  there, 
and  how  long;  Hot  him  into  the  mystery,  for 
such  it  was  to  him,  of  gunpowder  and  bullets, 
and  taught  him  how  to  shoot ;  I  gave  him  a  knife, 
which  he  was  wonderfully' deliglrted  with  $  and  I 
made  him  a  belt  with  a  hog  hanging  to  it,  such 
as  in  England  we  wear  hangers  in ;  ind  In  the 
firog  instead  of  a  hanger  I  gave  him  a  hatchet, 
which  waa  not  only  as  good  a  weapon  in  some 
cases,  but  much  mora  useful  upon  many  occa- 
sions. 

I  described  to  him  the  eountries  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  England,  which  I  ceone  from ; 
how  we  lived,  how  we  worshipped  God,  bow  we 
behaved  to  one  another,  and  how  we  traded  in 
ships  to  all  the  parts  of  the  workl.  I  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  wreck  which  I  had  been  on 
board  of,  and  showed  him,  as  near  as  I  could,  the 
place  where  she  lay ;  but  she  was  all  beaten  in 
pieces  long  before  and  quite  gone. 

I  showed  him  the  ruins  of  our  l)oat  which  we 
lost  when  we  escaped,  and  which  I  could  not  stir 
with  my  whole  strength  then,  but  was  now  fallen 
almost  to  pieces.  Upon  seeing  this  boat  Friday 
stood  musing  a  great  while,  and  said  nothing.  I 
asked  him  what  it  was  he  studied  npon  ?  At  last 
says  he,  *'  Me  see  suoh  l>oat  like  come  to  place  at 
my  nation.** 

I  did  not  understand  him  a  good  while,  but  at 
last,  when  I  had  examined  ftirther  into  it,  1  un- 
derstood by  him  that  a  boat  such  as  that  had 
been  came  on  shore  upon  the  country  where  he 
lived ;  that  is,  as  he  explained  it,  was  driven  thi- 
ther by  stress  of  weather.  I  presently  Imagined 
that  some  European  ship  must  have  been  cast 
away  upon  their  coast,  and  the  boat  might  get 
loose  and  drive  a&hore ;  but  was  so  dull  that  I 
never  once  thought  of  men  making  escape  from 
a  wreck  thither,  much  less  whence  they  might 
come,  so  I  only  inquired  after  a  description  of 
the  boat- 
Friday  described  the  boat  to  me  well  enough, 
but  brought  me  better  to  understand  him  when 
he  added,  with  some  warmth,  '*  We  save  the 
white  mans  from  drown."  Then  I  presently  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  white  mans,  as  he  called 
them,  in  the  boat?  <*  Yes,**  he  said,  "the  boat 
full  of  white  mans.'*  I  asked  him  how  manv  ? 
he  told  upon  bis  fingers  seventeen.  I  asked  him 
then,  what  became  of  them  ?  he  told  me,  **  They 
live,  they  dwell  at  my  nation.** 

This  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  again ; 
for  I  presently  imagined  that  these  might  be  the 
men  belonging  to  the  ship  that  was  cast  away  in 
sight  of  my  island,  as  I  now  call  It ;  and  who, 
after  the  ship  was  struck  on  the  rock  and  they 
saw  her  inevitably  lost,  had  saved  themselves  in 
their  boat,  and  were  landed  upon  that  wild  shore 
among  the  savages. 

Upon  this  I  inquired  of  him  more  critically 
what  was  become  of  them  ?    He  assured  me  they 
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wlwa  they  were  Ukca  is 

B«t  I  wn^tif^ 
,  fm  whidi  I 
However^  M  Biy  ^ 
wcdU,  I  WM  m 

•oCMulkr  aad  kind  tolui  m  bdbrc;  io 
wbieb  I  w«i  certainly  in  the  imof  tM,  titt 
booMt  (TMelBl  erestnre  havuv  do  thooffat 
•boat  it,  bttt  whet  gmwitted  of  the  best  pn»- 
ciplef ,  both  as  •  reBgioat  CfaristiaB  and  m  a 
gratefal  rricnd,  ••  appovcd  aftcrwanis  to  ■▼  f oU 
•atiffaetioD. 

Whilst  my  jealoosy  of  him  lasted  yon  may  be 
sore  I  was  every  day  pompiiig  bim.  to  see  if  he 
woald  discover  aoy  of  the  new  tboo|;faU  which  1 
suspected  were  in  bim ;  bnt  I  found  everyt^mr 
be  said  was  lo  honest  aad  so  imoecnt  that  I 
could  find  notbiof  to  nourish  my  suspicion,  and, 
in  Boite  of  all  my  uneasiness,  be  made  me  at  last 
entirely  his  own  again ;  nor  did  he  in  the  least 
perceive  that  I  was  uneasy,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  suspect  him  of  deceit. 

One  day,  walking  up  the  same  hill,  bnt  the 
weather  being  hasy  at  sea,  so  that  we  could  not 
see  the  continent,  I  called  to  him,  and  said, 
**  Friday,  do  not  you  wish  yourself  in  your  own 
country,  your  own  nation  ?"— "  Yes,"  be  said,  ••  I 
be  much,  O  glad,  to  be  at  my  own  nation.*' 
— "  What  would  you  do  there  ?"  said  I ;  •*  would 
vou  turn  wild  again,  eat  men*s  flesh  ogoin,  and 
be  a  savage  as  you  were  before  ?-  He  looked 
full  of  concern,  and  shaking  his  head,  sdd,  *•  No, 
no  \  Friday  tell  them  to  live  good,  UU  them  to 
pray  Ood ;  tell  tbem  to  eat  com-bread,  cattle- 


I  took  Friday  to 

told  him  I 

to  go  back  to  his  own 

I  carried  him  to  my 

lay  ea  the  ether  side  of  the  idaad, 

it  eT  water,  far  1  always  kept 

satimwMer,Ihraaghtit  out,  showed  it 

i^toit. 

dexterous  feifow  at 
it,  wosU  make  it  go  ahnoit  as  swift 
as  leoahl;  so,  when  he  was  in. 
I  aakl  to  hin^  -^  Wdl,  now,  Friday,  shaU  we  go 
to  your  natkmT^  He  fookcd  very  doll  at  my 
sayiiy  ao,  wUcb,  it  aecms,  was  bccanae  he 
thoi^lfat  the  boat  too  small  to  go  so  for.  I  told 
him  then  I  had  a  bigger;  so  the  next  day  I  went 
to  the  pfoce  where  the  first  boat  hiy  which  I  had 
nsade,  but  which  I  could  not  get  into  the  water ; 
he  saU  that  was  Wg  enough ;  bnt  then,  as  I  hod 
taken  no  care  of  it,  and  it  had  lain  two  or  three 
and  twenty  years  there,  the  sun  had  split  and 
dried  it  that  it  was  in  a  manner  rotten-  Friday 
told  me  such  a  boat  would  do  v^  well,  and 
wouM  carry  **  much  enough  vittie,  drink,  bread  ;** 
that  was  fails  way  of  talkiag. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  was  by  this  time  so  fixed 
upon  my  design  of  going  over  with  him  to  tlie 
continent,  that  1  told  him  we  would  go  and  pake 
one  as  big  as  that,  and  he  should  go  home  in  it. 
He  answered  not  one  word,  but  looked  very 
grave  and  sad.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him  ?  He  asked  me  again  thus—**  \Miy 
you  angry  mad  with  Friday  ?  What  mc  done  ?" 
'l  asked  him  what  he  meant?  I  told  him  I  was 
not  angry  with  bim  at  all.  **No  angry,  no 
angry  !'*  says  he*  repeating  the  words  several  times. 
**  Why  send  Friday  home  away  to  my  oatioo  ?** 
— ••  Why,"  said  I,  *•  Friday,  did  you  not  say  you 
wiibed  you  were  there  ?•' —  **  Yes,  yes,"  says 
he,  **  wish  we  both  there;  no  wish  Friday 
there,  no  master  there."  In  a  word,  he  could 
not  think  of  going  there  without  me.    **  I  go 
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tlicrt»  Fiidtyl**  Mid  I;  "what  tbould  I  do 
toe?"  m  tvned  very  qtdck  upon  me  at 
thk  "Too  do  greol  dMl  tnueh  good,**  sayi 
be ;  '*7oa  totch  wild  nam  bo  good,  tober,  tame 
aaoi ;  you  tell  tbem  know  God,  pray  God,  and 
ht  new  Mfe.**— «•  Alai !  Friday.**  fold  I,  •'  thou 
knowMt  not  wbat  thou  Myest;  I  atn  but  an 
igDpriot  nan  myiolCi*' —  «*  Vcsi  yes,'*  sayi  he, 
,  "jw  teieheo  no  good,  you  teoehee  them  good.** 
,  -■•  No,  Do»Fitd«y,''iakl  I,  «•  you  shall  go  without 
I'  m;  leave  me  hero  to  Uto  by  royielf  as  I  did 
befert."  He  hnkod  oonfoied  again  at  that  word, 
Mid  rmming  to  one  of  the  hatchets  whieh  ho  used 
to  vmr,  he  takes  It  np  hastily,  and  gives  it  me. 
"  What  must  I  do  with  this?"  said  I,  to  him.— 

**  Yo«  take  kill  Frtday,"  says  he "  What  mu«t 

]  kill  yen  for  ?"  said  I  again.  He  returns  very 
quick :  **  What  yon  send  Friday  away  for  ?  Take 
kill  Priday--Do  eeiid  Friday  away  t**  This  he 
ipoke  10  earnestly  thai  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his 
eyes.  In  a  word,  I  so  plainly  discovered  the 
BUBoit  afleetion  in  him  to  me,  and  a  firm  reso. 
loUoo  in  him,  that  I  told  him  then  and  often 
ifter,  that  1  would  never  send  him  away  from 
ne.  if  be  was  willing  to  stay  with  me. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  found  by  all  his  discourse 
1  lettled  aflectaoD  to  me,  and  that  nothing  should 
ptrt  hin  from  me,  so  I  found  all  the  foundation 
of  bis  desire  to  go  to  hie  own  country  was  laid 
ifl  his  vdent  affectloo  to  the  people,  and  his 
kopes  of  my  doing  them  good,  a  thing  which 
u  I  had  00  notion  of  myself,  so  I  had  not  the 
leist  thought,  or  intention,  or  desire  of  under* 
takiogit;  but  still  I  found  a  strong  inclination 
to  my  attempting  an  escape  as  above,  founded 
oa  the  soppositioo  gathered  from  the  former  dis- 
raorte;  vfaL,  that  there  were  seventeen  bearded 
■»  there ;  and  therefore,  without  any  delay,  I 
«eot  to  work  with  Friday  to  find  out  a  great 
tne  proper  to  fell,  and  make  a  large  periagua  or 
eaaoe  to  undertake  the  voyage.  There  were 
tftes  eooDgh  in  the  island  to  have  built  a  little 
fleet,  not  of  periaguaa  and  oanoes  only,  but  even 
of  good  large  vessela;  but  the  mam  thing  I 
looked  at  was  to  get  one  ao  near  the  water  that 
«e  Bight  launch  it  when  It  was  made,  to  avoid 
the  Bistake  i  committed  at  first. 

At  last  Friday  pitched  upon  a  tree,  for  I 
»oad  he  knew  much  better  than  1  what  kind  of 
*Md  was  fittest  for  It ;  nor  oan  I  tell  tothuday 
'hat  wood  to  call  the  tree  we  cut  down,  except 
|W  it  was  very  like  the  tree  we  call  fustick,  or 
beteceo  that  and  the  Nicaragua  wood,  for  it 
vat  mwh  of  thoaame  colour  and  smell.  Friday 
vas  for  burning  the  hoUow  or  cavity  of  this  tree 
out  to  Bake  it  into  a  boat;  but  I  showed  him 
BOW  father  to  cut  it  oat  with  tools,  which  after 
lihowed  him  how  to  nse,  he  dkl  very  handily, 
aad  IB  about  a  month's  hard  labour  we  finished 
ft*  aod  made  it  very  handsome,  especially  when 
«ith  our  axes,  which  1  showed  him  how  to  ban. 
<Ue,  we  eut  and  hewed  the  outakle  Into  the  true 
n^peofaboat.  After  this,  however,  it  cost  us 
<^  a  fortnight*!  time  to  get  her  along,  as  it 
vere  inch  by  mob,  upon  great  rollera  into  the 
*><er;  but  when  she  was  in«  she  would  have 
^^^ned  twenty  men  with  great  ease. 

^te  the  was  in  the  water,  and  though  aho 
^tt  M  big,  it  amaied  me  to  see  with  what  des- 
<*nt J  and  how  nrift  ny  man  Friday  could 


manage  her,  turn  her,  and  paddle  her  along ;  so 
I  asked  him  if  he  would,  and  if  we  might  venture 
over  in  her  ?  Yes,  he  aaid,  he  venture  over  in 
her  very  well,  though  great  b!ow  wind.  How- 
ever,  I  had  a  further  design  that  he  knew  nothing 
of,  and  that  was  to  make  a  mast  and  sail,  and  to 
fit  her  with  an  anchor  and  cable.  As  to  a  mast, 
that  was  easy  enough  to  get,  so  I  pitched  upon 
a  straight  young  cedar-tree  which  I  found  near 
the  place^  and  which  there  was  a  great  plenty  of 
in  the  Maud ;  and  I  set  Friday  to  work  to  cut 
it  down,  and  gave  him  directions  how  to  shape 
and  order  it;  but  as  to  the  sail,  that  was  my 
particular  care.  I  knew  I  had  old  sails,  or  rather 
pieces  of  old  sails  enough,  but  as  I  had  them 
now  twenty*six  years  by  me,  and  had  not  been 
very  careful  to  preserve  them,  not  imagining 
that  I  should  ever  have  Uiia  kind  of  use  for  them, 
I  did  not  doubt  but  they  were  all  rotten,  and 
indeed  most  of  them  were  so ;  however,  I  found 
two  pieces  which  appeared  pretty  good,  and  with 
these  I  went  to  w.ork,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
pains,  and  awkward  tedious  stitching  (you  may 
be  sure)  for  want  of  needles,  I  at  length  made  a 
three-cornered  ugly  thing,  like  what  we  call  in 
England  a  shoulder-of-mutton  saU,  to  go  with  a 
boom  at  bottom,  and  a  little  short  sprit  at  the 
top,  such  as  usually  our  ships'  long-boats  sail 
with,  and  such  as  1  best  knew  how  to  manage ; 
because  it  was  such  an  one  as  I  used  in  the  boat 
in  which  I  made  my  escape  from  Barbery,  as  re- 
lated in  the  first  part  of  my  story. 

I  was  near  two  months  performing  this  last 
work,  via.  rigging  and  fitting  my  mast  and  sails ; 
for  I  finish^  them  very  complete,  making  a 
small  stay,  and  a  sail  or  foresail  to  it,  to  assist, 
if  we  should  turn  to  windward ;  and,  which  was 
more  than  all,  I  fixed  a  rudder  to  the  stem  of 
her,  to  steer  with;  and  though  I  was  but  a 
bungling  shipwright,  yet  as  I  knew  the  useful- 
ness, and  even  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  1  ap- 
plied myself  with  so  much  pains  to  do  it,  that  at 
last  I  brought  it  to  pass,  though,  considering  the 
manv  dull  contrivances  I  had  for  it  that  failed,  I 
thinit  it  cost  me  almost  as  much  labour  as  making 
the  boat 

After  all  this  was  done,  I  had  my  man  Friday 
to  teach  as  to  what  belonged  to  the  navigation 
of  my  boat ;  for  though  he  knew  very  well  how 
to  paddle  the  oanoe,  he  knew  nothing  what  be* 
longed  to  a  sail  and  a  rudder,  and  was  the  more 
amazed  when  he  saw  me  work  the  boat  to  and 
again  in  the  sea  by  the  rudder,  and  how  the  sail 
gybed,  and  filled  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the 
course  we  sailed  changed ;  I  say,  when  he  saw 
this,  he  stood  like  one  astonished  and  amazed : 
however,  with  a  little  use,  I  made  oil  these  things 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  became  an  expert  sailor, 
except  that,  as  to  the  compass,  I  could  make  him 
understand  very  little  of  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  there  was  very  little  cloudy  weather,  and 
seldom  or  never  any  fogs  in  those  parts,  there  was 
the  less  occasion  for  a  compass,  seeing  the  stars 
were  always  to  be  seen  by  night,  and  the  shore 
by  day,  except  in  the  rainy  seasons ;  and  then 
nobody  cared  to  stir  abroad,  either  by  land  or 


I  was  now  entered  on  the  seven«and- twentieth 
vear  of  my  captivity  in  this  place ;  though  the 
Mat  three  yeara  that  I  had  this  creature  with 
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Bie^  oaght  ntfaer  to  be  Mfc  oitC  «r  th«  aeoount, 
my  hftbiUtioD  befaig  quite  of  another  kind  than 
In  all  the  rest  of  mjr  tfane.  I  kept  the  anniver* 
•ary  of  roy  landing  here  with  the  lame  thank- 
fiilneia  to  God  for  hie  roereiee  as  at  Bnt ;  and 
if  I  had  inch  cauie  ff  aeknowledgment  at  first, 
I  had  much  more  so  now,  having  such  addi- 
tional testimonies  of  the  care  of  Providence  over 
me,  and  the  great  hopes  I  had  of  being  eflbe- 
tnslly  and  spMdily  delivered ;  Ibr  I  had  an  in- 
viadble  impression  vpon  my  thoaghts  that  my 
defireranoe  was  at  hand,  and  that  I  shonM  not 
be  another  year  in  this  place  t  however,  I  went 
on  with  my  hnsbandry,  digging,  planting,  and 
fencing,  as  usual;  I  ^fathered  and  car^  my 
grapes»  and  did  everything  neoessary,  as  before. 

The  rainy  season  was  in  the  meantime  upon 
me,  when  I  kept  more  within  doors  than  at  other 
times;  so  I  had  stowed  our  new  vessel  as  se- 
cure as  we  eould,  bringing  her  up  into  the 
creek,  where^  as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  I 
landed  my  rafts  from  the  ship ;  and  haling  her 
op  to  the  shore  at  htoh-water  mark,  I  made  my 
man  Priday  dig  a  little  doek,  just  big  enongh  for 
her  to  float  in ;  and  then,  when  the  tide  was  out, 
we  made  a  strong  dam  cross  the  end  of  it  to 
keep  the  water  Ant ;  and  so  she  lay  dry,  as  to 
the  tide,  from  the  sea ;  and  to  keep  the  rain  olf, 
we  laid  a  great  many  boughs  of  trees  so  thick 
that  she  was  as  well  thatched  as  a  house ;  and 
thus  we  waited  for  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  In  whieh  I  designed  to  make  my 
adventure. 

When  the  settled  season  began  to  come  in,  as 
the  thought  of  ny  design  returned  with  the  fair 
weather,  I  was  preparing  dally  for  the  voyage, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  lay  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  nrovlsion,  being  the  store  for  the 
voyage,  and  intended  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's 
time  to  open  the  dock  and  launch  out  our  boat. 
I  was  busy  one  morning  upon  something  of  this 
kind,  when  I  called  to  Friday  and  bid  him  go  to 
the  sea-shore  and  see  if  he  could  find  a  turtle  or 
tortoise,  a  thing  which  we  generally  got  once  a 
week,  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
flesh.  Friday  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  he 
came  running  back  and  flew  over  my  outward 
wall  or  fence  like  one  that  felt  not  the  ground  or 
the  steps  he  set  his  feet  on,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  speak  to  hhn,  he  cried  out  to  me, 
<•  O  master!  O  maeter !  O  sorrow f  O  bad  !**_ 
» What's  the  matter,  FViday?"  said  I.  «0 
yonder  there,"  says  he,  **otte,  two,  three  canoe  t 
one,  two,  thrse  P'  By  this  way  of  speaking  I 
eonclnded  there  were  six,  bnt  on  Inquiry  I  found 
there  were  but  three.  "  Well,  Fridav."  said  I, 
**  do  not  be  frighted  r*  so  I  heartened  him  up  as 
well  as  I  could.  However,  I  saw  the  poor  fel- 
low most  terribly  scared,  for  nothing  ran  in  his 
head  but  that  thev  were  come  to  look  for  him, 
and  would  cvt  hlra  in  pteees  and  eat  hhn ;  the 
poor  fellow  trembled  so  that  I  scarce  knew  what 
to  do  with  him.  I  comforted  him  as  well  as  I 
ooold,  and  told  him  that  1  was  in  as  much  dan- 
ger as  he,  and  that  they  would  eat  me  as  well  as 
him  I  hut,  said  I,  Priday,  we  must  resolve  to 
fight  them.  •'  Can  you  fight,  FViday  ?"— "  Me 
shoot,"  says  he,  **  but  there  come  many  great 
Bumber.''^<«  No  matter  for  that,**  said  I  again, 
"^ourgoMwIU  fiffght  them  that  we  doaotkilL"  80 


I  asked  Un  whether,  if  I  fCMlved  to  defend  Ids^ 
he  would  defend  me,  and  atmsd  by  roe,  and  do 
just  as  I  bade  hhn?  He  said,  ••lie  die  when 
you  bid  die,  niastor;**  ao  I  went  and  fetched  a 
good  dram  of  rum  and  gave  him,  for  I  had  been 
so  good  a  husband  of  my  mm  that  I  bad  a  grest 
deal  left;  when  he  had  drank  it  I  made  him 
take  the  two  fowling-pleeea*  whieh  we  alwajrt 
carried,  and  load  them  with  large  swan  shot » 
big  as  small  nistol-bnllets ;  thai  1  took  foer 
moskets,  and  loaded  them  with  two  slugs  sad 
five  small  bnDets  each,  and  my  two  pisteis  I 
loaded  with  a  brace  of  ballets  eaeh :  I  hung  ny 
great  sword,  aa  usual,  naked  by  my  side,  sad 
gave  FVidav  his  hatchet. 

When  I  had  thus  prepared  myself,  I  took  my 
perspective  glass  and  went  ap  to  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  see  what  I  could  diaeover,  and  I  foaad 
qniekly  by  my  glaas  that  there  were  one-and. 
twenty  savages,  three  prisoners,  and  three  es- 
noes,  and  that  their  whole  bosfaiess  seemed  to 
be  the  triumphant  banquet  upon  these  three 
human  bodies, — a  barbarous  feast  indeed,  hut 
nothing  more  than,  as  I  had  observed,  was  otiiel 
with  them. 

I  observed  also  that  they  were  landed  not 
where  they  had  dene  when  Friday  mode  his 
escape,  but  nearer  to  my  creek,  where  the  shore 
was  low  and  where  a  thick  wood  came  dose 
almost  down  to  the  sea ;  this,  with  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  inhuman  errsmd  these  wretches  came 
about,  so  filled  me  with  indignation,  that  I  came 
down  again  to  Friday  and  told  bim  I  was  re- 
solved to  go  down  to  them  and  kill  them  all,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  stand  by  me.  He  was 
now  gotten  over  his  fright,  and  his  spirita  being 
a  little  raised  with  the  dram  I  had  given  him,  be 
was  very  cheerful,  and  told  me,  as  belbre,  be 
would  die  when  I  bid  die. 

In  this  fit  of  fury,  I  took  first  and  Avided  the 
arms,  which  I  had  charged  as  before,  between 
us.  I  gave  Friday  one  pistol  to  stick  in  his  gir- 
dle and  three  guns  upon  his  shoulder,  end  1  took 
one  pistol  and  the  ofner  three  mvseU^  and  in  this 
posture  we  marched  out ;  I  took  a  small  bottle 
of  rum  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  PHday  a  large 
bag  with  more  powder  md  bullet,  and,  as  to 
orders,  I  charged  him  to  keep  dose  behind  me, 
and  not  to  stir,  shoot,  or  do  anything  till  Ibid  him, 
and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  speak  a  word ;  is 
this  posture  I  fetohed  a  compass  to  my  right 
hand  of  near  a  mile,  as  weH  to  get  over  the 
creek  as  to  get  into  the  wood,  ao  that  I  might 
come  within  shot  of  them  before  I  could  be  dis- 
covered, which  I  had  seen  by  my  glass  It  wu 
easyto  do. 

whfle  I  was  making  tUs  march,  my  former 
thoughts  returning,  I  began  to  abate  my  resolu- 
tion ;  I  do  not  mean  that  I  entertained  any  fear 
of  their  number,  Ibr  aa  they  were  naked,  ns- 
armed  wretefaes,  it  Is  certdn  I  was  superior  to 
them,  nay,  though  I  bad  been  alone ;  bnt  it  oc- 
curred to  my  thoughts  what  call,  what  occasioD, 
much  less  what  necessity  I  was  in  to  go  and  dip 
roy  hands  in  blood,  to  attack  people  who  had 
neither  done  or  intended  me  any  wrong,  who,  as 
to  me,  were  Innocent,  and  whose  baibaroaa  cos- 
toms  were  their  own  disaster,  being  in  them  a 
token  Indeed  of  God'e  having  left  them,  with  the 
othernaitlonaor  ChatpArtof  fheirarid,to  soch 
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itupiditj  and  to  rach  inhimiaB  courees,  but  did 

DOC  call  ae  to  take  upon  myself  to  be  a  jud^ 

of  their  actioos,  maeb  lews  an  execationer  of  his 
judee :  that  whenever  he  thonght  Bt  he  would 

take  the  canse  into  his  own  hands,  and  by 
oatioosl  vengeance  punish  them  for  national 
chmes,  but  that  in  the  mean  time  it  was  none  of 
ajr  business ;  that  it  was  true  Friday  might  jus- 
tify it,  because  he  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  in 
a  state  of  war  with  those  very  particular  people, 
nd  it  was  lawftil  for  him  to  attack  them,  but  I 
eoald  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  me. 
ThtK  thioBB  were  to  warmly  pressed  upon  my 
thoughts  aU  the  way  at  I  went,  that  I  resolved 
I  would  only  go  place  myself  near  them  that  I 
migfat  observe  their  barbarous  feast,  and  that  I 
woak!  then  act  as  Ood  should  direct ;  but  that 
Qiilen  something  offered  that  was  more  a  call  to 
me  than  yet  I  knew  of,  I  would  not  meddle 
with  tbenu 

With  this  resolution  I  entered  the  wood,  and 
with  all  posaible  wariness  and  silence,  Friday  fol- 
loving  close  at  ray  heels,  I  marched  till  1  came 
to  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  on  the  side  which  was 
next  to  them,  only  that  one  comer  of  the  wood 
Uj  between  me  and  them ;  here  I  called  softly 
to  Friday,  and  showing  him  a  great  tree,  which 
««s  JQit  at  the  comer  of  the  wood,  I  bade  him 
p  to  the  tree  and  bring  me  word  if  he  could  see 
t!iere  |ilainly  what  they  were  doing ;  he  did  so, 
tad  came  immediately  back  to  me  and  told  me 
they  might  be  plainly  viewed  there ;  that  they 
vere  all  about  the  fire  eating  the  flesh  of  one  of 
their  prisoners,  and  that  another  lay  bound  upon 
the  saod  a  little  from  them,  whom  he  said  they 
i^oold  kill  neat,  and  which  fired  the  very  soul 
viihtD  me.  He  told  me  it  was  not  one  of  their 
B^tioo,  but  one  of  the  bearded  men  whom  he 
baJ  told  me  of,  who  came  to  their  cotmtry  in 
tbe  boat.  I  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  very 
aarniog  the  white-bearded  man,  and  going  to  the 
tr«e,  I  law  plainly  by  my  glass  I  white  man, 
who  lay  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  with  his 
baods  and  his  feet  tied  with  flags  or  things  like 
mhe^  and  that  he  was  an  European,  and  had 
ciothet  on. 

There  was  another  tree  and  a  Uttle  thicket 
l>eTODd  it,  about  fifty  yards  nearer  to  them  than 
tbe  place  where  I  was,  which,  by  going  a  little 
ny  about,  1  aaw  I  might  come  at  undiscovered, 
and  that  then  I  should  be  wlthfai  half  shot  of 
then ;  to  I  withheld  my  pasrion,  though  1  was 
indeed  enraged  to  the  highest  degree,  and  going 
Sick  about  twenty  paces  I  got  behind  some 
tmbea,  which  held  all  the  way  till  I  came  to  the 
other  tree,  and  then  I  came  to  a  little  rising 
gTtKiod,  w^ch  gave  me  a  fiiU  view  of  them,  at 
^  distance  of  about  eighty  yards. 

I  had  now  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  nineteen 
of  the  dreadful  wretches  sat  upon  the  ground  all 
dose  huddled  together,  and  had  just  sent  the 
other  two  to  butcher  the  poor  Christian,  and 
bring  hhn,  periiaps  Umb  by  limb,  to  their  fire, 
ud  they  were  stooped  down  to  untie  the  bands 
It  his  fset  I  turned  to  Friday.  Now,  Friday, 
laid  I,  do  as  I  bid  thee.  Friday  said  he  would. 
Thok  Friday,  saM  I,  do  exactly  as  you  see  me 
do;  fivQ  in  nothhig.  So  I  set  down  one  of  the 
Duakets  aad  the  fowling-piece  upon  the  ground, 
ad  Friday  did  the  Hke  by  his,  aad  with  the 


other  musket  I  took  my  aim  at  the  savages,  bid- 
ding him  do  the  like.  Then  asking  him  if  he 
was  ready,  he  said,  yes.  Then  fife  at  them,  said 
I,  and  the  same  moment  I  fired  also. 

Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  I, 
that  on  the  side  that  he  shot  he  kflled  two  of 
them  and  wounded  three  more,  and  on  my  side 
I  killed  one  and  wounded  two.  They  were,  you 
may  be  sure,  In  a  dreadful  consternation,  and  all 
of  them  who  were  not  hurt  jumped  up  upon 
their  feet  immediately,  but  did  not  know  which 
way  to  run  or  which  way  to  look,  for  they  knew 
not  from  whence  thetr  destractlon  came.  Frl- 
dav  kept  his  eyes  close  upon  me,  that,  as  I  had 
bid  him,  he  might  observe  what  I  did ;  so  as 
soon  as  the  first  shot  was  made  I  threw  down 
the  piece  and  took  up  the  fowling-piece,  and 
Friday  did  the  like ;  he  sees  me  cock  and  pre- 
sent, he  did  the  same  again.  Are  you  ready, 
Fridav?  said  L  Yes,  says  he.  Let  fly  then, 
said  I,  in  the  name  of  God !  and  with  that  I  fired 
again  among  the  amazed  wretches,  and  so  did 
Friday,  and  as  our  pieces  were  now  loaden  with 
what  I  called  swan-shot,  or  small  pistol  bullets, 
we  found  only  two  drop,  but  so  many  were 
wounded,  that  they  ran  about  yelling  and 
screaming  like  mad  creatures,  all  bloody,  and 
miserably  wounded  most  of  them;  whereof 
three  more  fell  quickly  after,  though  not  quite 
dead. 

*'  Now,  Friday,"  said  I,  laying  down  the  dis- 
charged pieces,  and  taking  up  the  musquet  which 
was  yet  loaded,  "  Follow  me,"  said  1 ;  which  he 
did  with  a  deal  of  courage;  upon  which  I  rushed 
out  of  the  wood  and  showed  myself,  and  Friday 
close  at  my  foot.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  they 
saw  me,  I  shouted  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  bade 
Friday  do  so  too ;  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could, 
which  by  the  way  was  not  very  fast,  being  loaded 
with  arms  as  I  was,  I  made  directly  towards  the 
poor  victim,  who  was,  as  I  said,  lying  upon  the 
beach  or  shore,  between  the  place  where  they  sat 
and  the  sea :  the  two  butchers,  who  were  just 
going  to  work  with  him,  had  left  him,  at  the  sur- 
prise of  our  first  fire,  and  fled  in  a  terrible  fright 
to  the  sea>side,  and  had  jumped  into  a  canoe,  and 
three  mora  of  tho  rest  made  the  same  way.  I 
turned  to  Friday,  and  bade  him  step  forwards  and 
fire  at  them ;  he  understood  me  immediately,  and 
running  about  forty  yards  to  be  near  them,  he 
shot  at  them,  and  I  thought  he  had  killed  them 
all,  for  I  saw  them  all  fiall  in  a  heap  into  the 
boat,  though  I  saw  two  of  them  get  up  quickly. 
However,  he  killed  two  of  them  and  wounded 
the  third,  so  that  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  as  if  he  hod  been  dead. 

While  mv  man  Friday  fired  at  them,  I  pulled 
out  my  knife  and  cut  the  flags  that  bound  the 
poor  victim;  and  loosing  his  hands  and  feet  I 
lifted  him  up,  and  asked  him,  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue,  what  he  was  ?  He  answered  in  Latin, 
Christlonus,  hut  was  so  weak  and  faint  that  he 
could  scarce  stand  or  speak ;  I  took  my  bottle 
out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  it  him,  making  signs 
that  he  should  drink,  which  he  did ;  and  I  gave 
him  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  eat ;  then  I  asked 
him  what  countryman  he  was,  and  he  said,  £s- 
pagnole;  and  being  a  little  recoveitNl,  let  me 
know,  by  all  the  signs  he  could  posdbly  make, 
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how  much  be  wis  is  my  debt  for  hU  deliveranoe. 
**  Seignior/*  said  I,  with  as  much  Spanish  as  I 
oottld  make  up^  **  we  will  talk  afterwards*  but  we 
most  fight  now :  if  you  have  any  strength  left, 
take  this  pistol  and  sword  aod  lay  about  you ;  he 
took  them  very  thankfully,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  the  arms  in  his  hands,  but  as  if  they  had  put 
new  vigour  into  him,  he  flew  upou  his  murderers 
like  a  fury,  and  had  cut  two  of  them  in  pieces  in 
an  instant ;  for  the  truth  is,  as  the  whole  was  a 
surprise  to  them,  so  the  poor  creatures  were  so 
much  frighted  with  the  noise  of  our  pieces,  that 
they  fell  down  for  mere  amazement  and  fear,  and 
had  no  more  power  to  attempt  their  own  escape 
than  their  flesh  had  to  resist  our  shot ;  and  that 
was  the  case  of  those  five  that  Friday  shot  in  the 
boat,  for  as  three  of  them  fell  with  the  hurt 
they  received^  so  the  other  two  fell  with  the 
fright. 

1  kept  my  piece  in  mv  hand  still  without  fir- 
ing, being  willing  to  keep  my  charge  ready, 
because  I  had  given  the  Spaniard  my  pistol  and 
sword ;  so  I  called  to  Friday,  and  bade  him  run 
up  to  the  tree  from  whence  we  first  fired,  and 
fetch  the  arms  which  lay  there  that  had  been 
discharged,  which  he  did  with  great  swiftness; 
and  then  giving  him  my  musquet,  I  sat  down 
myself  to  load  Jl  the  rest  again,  and  bade  them 
come  to  me  when  they  wanted.  While  I  was 
loading  these  pieces  there  happened  a  fierce 
engagement  between  the  Spaniard  and  one  of 
the  savages,  who  made  at  him  with  one  of  their 
great  wooden  iwords,  the  same  weapon  that  was 
to  have  killed  him  before  if  I  had  not  prevented 
it.  The  Spaniard,  who  was  as  bold  and  as  brave 
as  could  be  imagined,  though  weak,  had  fought 
this  Indian  a  good  while,  and  had  cut  him  two 
great  wounds  on  his  head ;  but  the  savage,  being 
a  stout  lusty  fellow,  closing  in  with  him,  had 
thrown  him  down,  being  faint,  and  was  wringing 
my  sword  out  of  his  hand,  when  the  Spaniard, 
though  undermost,  wisely  auitting  his  sword, 
drew  the  pistol  from  bis  girdle,  shot  the  savage 
through  the  body,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot, 
before  I,  who  was  running  to  help,  could  come 
near  him. 

Friday,  being  now  left  at  his  liberty,  pursued 
the  flying  wretches  with  no  weapon  in  his  hand 
but  bis  hatchet ;  and  with  that  he  dispatched 
those  three,  who,  as  I  said  before,  were  wounded 
at  first,  and  fallen,  and  all  the  rest  he  could 
come  up  with  ;  and  the  Spaniard  coming  to  me 
for  a  gun,  I  gave  him  one  of  the  fowling-pieces, 
with  which  he  pursued  two  of  the  savages  and 
wounded  them  both  ;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to 
run  they  both  got  from  him  into  the  wood,  where 
Friday  pursued  them,  and  killed  one  of  them  ; 
but  the  other  was  too  nimble  for  him,  and  though 
he  was  wounded  yet  he  plunged  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  with  all  his  might  off  to  those  who 
were  left  in  the  canoe,  with  one  wounded,  who 
we  know  not  whether  he  died  or  no,  were  all 
that  escaped  our  hands  of  one*and-twenty.  The 
account  of  the  rest  is  as  follows  : — 

8  Killed  at  our  shot  from  the  tree. 

S  Killed  at  the  next  shot. 

2  Killed  by  Friday  in  the  boat. 

2  Killed  by  ditto,  of  those  at  first  wounded. 
1  Killed  by  ditto,  in  the  wood. 
8  Killed  by  the  Spaniard. 


4  Killed,  being  found  dropped  here  and  tbcrc, 
of  their  wounds^  or  killed  by  Friday  in 
chace  of  ihem. 

4  Escaped  in  the  boat,  whereof  one  wouoded, 
if  not  dead. 

2?  in  all. 

Those  that  were  in  the  canoe  worked  hard  to 
get  out  of  guu-shot^  and  though  Friday  auule 
two  or  three  shot  at  them,  I  did  not  find  that  he 
hit  any  of  them.  Friday  would  lain  have  had 
me  take  one  of  their  canoes  and  pursue  then), 
and  indeed  I  was  very  anxious  about  their  escape, 
lest,  carrying  the  news  home  to  their  people, 
they  should  come  back,  perhaps,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  of  their  canoes,  and  devour  us  by 
mere  multitudes ;  so  I  consented  to  pursue  them 
by  sea,  and  running  to  one  of  their  canoes,  I 
jumped  in,  and  bade  Friday  follow  me:  but 
when  I  was  in  the  canoe  I  was  surprised  to  fiod 
another  poor  creature  lie  there  alive,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  as  the  Spaniard  was,  for  the  slaughter, 
and  almost  dead  with  fear,  not  knowing  what 
the  matter  was;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to 
look  up  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  was  tied  so 
hard,  neck  and  heels,  and  had  been  tied  so  long 
that  he  had  really  little  life  in  him. 

I  immediately  cut  the  twisted  flags,  or  rushes, 
which  they  had  bound  him  with,  and  would  ha?e 
helped  him  up,  but  he  could  not  stand  or  speak, 
but  groaned  most  piteously,  believing,  it  seems 
still,  that  he  was  only  unbound  in  order  to  be 
kUIed. 

When  Friday  came  to  him,  I  bade  him  speak 
to  him  and  tell  him  of  his  deliverance;  and 
pulling  out  my  bottle,  made  him  give  the  poor 
wretch  a  dram,  which,  with  the  news  of  his  being 
delivered,  revived  him,  and  he  sat  up  in  tlte 
lH>at;  but  when  Friday  came  to  hear  him  speak, 
and  looked  in  his  face,  it  would  have  moved  any 
one  to  tear»  to  have  seen  how  Friday  kissed 
him,  embraced  him,  hugged  him,  cried,  laughed, 
hallooed,  jumped  about,  danced,  sung,  then  cried 
again,  wrung  his  hands,  beat  his  own  face  and  head, 
and  then  sung  and  jumped  about  again  like  a 
distracted  creature.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
I  could  make  him  speak  to  me,  or  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter ;  but  when  he  came  a  little  to 
himself  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  fiither. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  express  how  it  inored 
me,  to  see  what  ecstasy  and  filial  aflection  bad 
worked  in  this  poor  savage,  at  the  nght  of  his 
father,  and  of  his  being  delivered  from  death ;  nor 
indeed  can  I  describe  half  the  extravagances  of 
his  affection  after  this ;  for  he  went  into  the  boat 
and  out  of  the  boat  a  great  many  times :  when 
be  went  hi  to  him,  he  would  sit  down  by  bin), 
open  his  breast,  and  hold  his  father's  head  close 
to  his  bosom,  half  an  hour  together,  to  nourish 
it :  then  he  took  his  arms  and  ankles,  which  were 
numbed  and  stiff  with  the  binding,  and  chafed 
and  rubbed  them  with  his  hands ;  and  I,  per- 
ceiving what  the  case  was,  gave  him  some  rum 
out  of  my  bottle  to  rub  them  with,  which  did 
them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

This  action  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  of  the 
canoe  with  the  other  savages,  who  were  now 
gotten  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  it  was  happy  for 
us  that  we  did  not,  for  it  blew  so  hard  within  tvo 
hours  after,  and  before  they  oould  be  gotteo  a 
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qurter  of  tbdr  way,  and  continued  blowing  so 

bird  all  night,  and  that  from  the  north-west, 

vbkh  was  againit  them,  that  I  could  not  sup- 
poM  their  boat  could  live,  or  that  they  ever 
reiebed  to  their  own  coast. 

Bat  to  return  to  Friday ;  he  was  so  busy  about 
bis  father  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
take  him  off  for  some  time :  but  after  I  thought 
be  could  leave  him  a  little,  I  called  him  to  me, 
ud  be  came  jumping  and  kughing,  and  pleased 
to  tbe  highest  extreme.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he 
bad  given  his  fither  any  bread.  He  shook  his 
bead,  aad  he  said,  "  None :  ugly  dog  eat  all  up 
leif."  So  1  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  out  of  a 
little  ponch  I  carried  on  purpose ;  I  also  gave 
him  a  dnun  for  himself,  but  he  would  not  taste 
it,  bot  carried  it  to  his  father :  I  had  in  my 
pocket  also  two  or  three  bunches  of  my  raisins, 
N  1  gave  him  a  handful  of  them  for  his  lather. 
He  hid  no  sooner  given  his  father  these  raisins, 
bet  I  law  him  come  out  of  the  boat  and  run 
Kiray  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched.  He  ran  at 
ncfa  a  rate  (for  he  was  the  swiftest  fellow  of  his 
^ttbat  ever  I  saw),  I  say,  he  ran  at  such  a 
nte,  that  he  was  out  of  sight,  as  it  were,  in  an 
instant ;  and  though  I  called  and  hallooed  too 
ifter  bhn,  it  was  all  one ;  away  he  went,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  him  come  back  again, 
iboQgb  not  so  fiist  as  he  went;  and  as  he  came 
oearer,  1  found  his  pace  was  slackeri  because  he 
bad  something  in  his  hand. 

When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  found  he  had  been 
qoite  home  for  an  earthen  jug,  or  pot,  to  bring 
bti  father  some  fresh  water ;  and  that  he  had  got 
tvo  more  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread.  The  bread 
be  gave  me,  but  the  water  he  carried  to  his 
father :  however,  as  I  was  very  thirsty  too,  I  took 
a  little  sap  of  it :  this  water  revived  his  father 
nore  than  all  the  rum  or  spirits  I  had  given  him ; 
^  he  was  just  fainting  with  thirst. 

When  hits  father  had  drank,  I  called  him  to 
know  if  there  was  any  water  left.  He  said  yes ; 
vii  I  bade  him  give  it  to  the  poor  Spaniard,  who 
vu  in  as  much  want  of  it  as  his  father ;  and  I 
sect  one  of  the  cakes  that  Friday  brought  to  the 
Spaniard  too,  who  was  indeed  very  weak,  and 
vas  reposing  himself  upon  a  green  place,  under 
tbe  ihade  of  a  tree,  and  whose  limbs  were  also 
very  stiff,  and  very  much  swelled  with  the  rude 
IwHlage  he  had  been  tied  with :  when  I  saw  that 
npoo  fridaj'n  coming  to  him  with  the  water,  he 
at  up  and  drank,  and  took  the  bread,  and  began 
to  est,  I  went  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  handful  of 
rsisios ;  be  looked  up  in  my  face  with  all  the 
tokens  of  gratitude  and  thankftilness  that  could 
appear  in  any  countenance ;  but  was  so  weak, 
ootwUhstanding  he  had  so  exerted  himself  in  the 
Sgbt,  that  be  could  not  stand  upon  his  feet ;  he 
tned  to  do  it  two  or  three  times,  but  was  really 
wt  able,  his  ankles  were  so  swelled  and  so  pain- 
fat  to  him ;  so  I  bade  him  sit  still,  and  caused 
Frid^  to  rub  his  ankles,  and  bathe  them  with 
nio,  as  he  had  done  his  father's. 

1  observed  the  poor  affectionate  creature  every 
^vo  minutes,  or  perhaps  less,  all  the  while  he  was 
b«re,  tamed  bis  head  about  to  see  if  his  father 
^  in  the  same  place  and  posture  as  he  left 
him  fitting,  and  at  last  he  found  he  was  not 
to  be  seen;  at  which  he  started  up,  and  without 
>peskhig  a  word,  flew  with  that  swiftness  to  him, 


that  one  could  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to  touch 
the  ground  as  he  went ;  but  when  he  came,  he 
only  found  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  ease  his 
limbs ;  so  Friday  came  back  to  me  presently, 
and  I  then  spoke  to  the  Spaniard  to  let  Friday 
help  him  up,  if  he  oould,  and  lead  him  to  the 
boat,  and  then  he  should  carry  him  to  our  dwell- 
ing, where  I  would  take  care  of  him ;  but  Friday, 
a  lusty  young  fellow,  took  the  Spaniard  quite  up 
upon  his  back,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  boat, 
and  set  him  down  softly  upon  the  side  or  gunnel 
of  the  canoe,  with  his  feet  in  the  inside  of  it,  and 
then  lifted  them  quite  in,  and  set  him  dose  to  bis 
father,  and  presently  stepping  out  again,  launched 
the  boat  off,  and  paddled  it  along  the  shore  faster 
than  I  could  walk,  though  the  wind  blew  pretty 
hard  too ;  so  he  brought  them  both  safe  into  our 
creek,  and  leaving  them  in  the  boat,  runs  away 
to  fetch  the  other  canoe.  As  he  passed  me,  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  whither  he  went  ? 
He  told  me,  *'  Go  fetch  more  boat ,"  so  away  he 
went,  like  the  wind,  for  sure  never  man  or  horse 
ran  like  him,  and  be  had  the  other  canoe  in  the 
creek  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  to  it  by  land ;  so 
he  wafted  me  over,  and  then  went  to  help  our 
new  guests  out  of  the  boat,  which  he  did  ;  but 
they  were  neither  of  them  able  to  walk,  so  that 
poor  Friday  knew  not  what  to  do. 

To  remedy  this,  I  went  to  work  in  my  thought, 
and  calling  to  Friday  to  bid  them  sit  down  on  the 
bank  while  he  came  to  me,  I  soon  made  a  kind 
of  hand-barrow  to  lay  them  on,  and  Friday  and  I 
carried  them  up  both  together  upon  it  between  us ; 
but  when  we  got  them  to  the  outside  of  our  wail 
or  fortification,  we  were  at  a  worse  loss  than  be- 
fore, for  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  over,  and 
I  was  resolved  not  to  break  it  down ;  so  1  set  to 
work  again,  and  Friday  and  I,  in  about  two  hours' 
time,  made  a  very  handsome  tent,  covered  with 
old  sails,  and  above  that  with  boughs  cf  trees, 
being  in  the  space  without  our  outward  fence, 
and  between  that  and  the  grove  of  young  wood 
which  I  had  planted  ;  and  here  we  made  two 
beds  of  such  things  as  I  had,  vis.,  of  good  rice- 
straw,  with  blankets  laid  upon  it  to  lie  on,  and 
another  to  cover  them  on  each  bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought 
myself  very  rich  in  subjects,  and  it  was  a  merry 
reflection  which  I  flrequently  made,  how  like  a 
king  I  looked ;  first  of  all  tlie  whole  country  was 
my  own  mere  property,  so  that  I  had  an  un- 
doubted right  of  dominion ;  secondly,  mv  people 
were  perfectiy  subjected,  1  was  absolute  lord  and 
lawgiver ;  they  all  owed  their  Uvea  to  me,  and 
were  ready  to  hiy  down  their  lives.  If  there  had 
been  occasion  for  it,  for  me.  It  was  remarkable, 
too,  I  had  but  three  snbjeets,  and  they  were  of 
three  different  religions.  My  man  Friday  was  a 
protestant,  his  father  a  pagan  and  a  cannibal ; 
and  the  Spaniard  was  a  papist ;  however,  I  al- 
lowed liberty  of  conscience  throughout  my  domi- 
nions ;  but  this  by  the  way. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  weak,  rescued 
prisoners,  and  given  them  shelter,  and  a  place  to 
rest  them  upon,  I  began  to  think  of  making  some 
provision  for  them ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  I 
ordered  Friday  to  take  a  yearling  goat,  betwixt  a 
kkl  aad  a  goat,  out  of  my  partieubur  flock,  to  be 
killed ;  then  I  cut  off  the  hind  qiurter,  and 
chopping  it  into  small  pieces,  I  set  Friday  to 
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work  to  boOing  and  lieiniig,  «nd  nude  them  ft 
very  good  diib,  I  aiaure  you,  of  flesh  and  broth, 
haviog  put  lome  barley  and  rioe  alio  ioto  the 
broth }  and  as  I  cooked  it  without  doors  (for  I 
made  no  fire  within  my  Inner  wallX  so  I  carried 
it  all  into  the  new  tent,  and  having  set  a  table 
there  for  them,  I  sat  down  and  eat  my  dinner 
also  with  them,  and,  as  well  as  I  oould,  cheered 
them  and  encouraged  them,  FViday  being  my 
interpreter,  especially  to  his  father,  and  indeed 
to  the  Spaniard  too^  for  the  Spaniard  spoke  the 
language  of  the  savages  pretty  well. 

After  we  had  dined,  or  rather  supped,  I  ordered 
Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes,  and  go  and 
fetch  our  musquets  and  other  fire-arms,  which 
for  want  of  tine  we  had  left  upon  the  place  of 
battle ;  and  the  next  day  I  ordered  him  to  go 
and  bury  the  dead  body  of  the  savages,  which 
lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  would  presently  be 
offensive ;  and  I  also  ordered  him  to  bury  the 
horrid  remains  of  their  barbarous  feast,  which  1 
knew  were  pretty  much,  and  which  I  could  not 
think  of  doing  myaelf ;  nay,  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  them,  if  I  went  that  way  s  all  which  he  punc- 
tually performed,  and  defaced  the  very  appear, 
ance  of  the  savages  being  there,  so  that  when  1 
went  again,  I  could  scarce  know  where  it  waa, 
otherwise  than  by  the  comer  of  the  wood  point- 
ing to  the  place. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  little  conversation 
with  my  two  new  subjects ;  and  first  I  set  Friday 
to  inquire  of  hia  Cather,  what  he  thought  of  the 
escape  of  the  aavages  in  that  canoe  ?  and  whether 
be  might  expect  a  return  of  them  with  a  power 
too  great  for  us  to  resist  ?  His  first  opinion  was, 
that  the  savages  in  the  boat  never  could  live  out 
the  storm  which  blew  that  night  they  went  off, 
but  must  of  necessity  be  drowned*  or  driven  south 
to  those  other  shores,  where  they  were  as  sura  to 
be  devoured  as  they  were  to  be  drowned  if  they 
wera  caat  away  t  but  as  to  what  they  would  do 
if  they  came  safe  on  shore,  he  said,  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  were  so  dread- 
fully  frighted  with  the  manner  of  being  attacked, 
the  noise  and  the  fire,  that  be  believed  they 
would  tell  their  people  they  were  all  killed  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  not  by  the  hand  of 
man;  and  that  the  two  which  appeared  (via., 
Friday  and  I),  were  two  heavenly  ^>irits  or  furies 
come  down  to  destroy  them,  and  not  men  with 
weapons.  This,  he  said,  he  knew,  because  he 
heard  them  all  ciy  out  le  in  their  language  to 
one  another  ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
oooceive  that  a  man  should  dart  fire,  and  speak 
thunder,  and  kill  at  a  distance,  without  lifting  up 
the  hand,  aa  waa  done  now.  And  this  old  savage 
waa  in  tiie  right,  for,  as  I  understood  since  by 
other  hands,  the  savages  of  that  part  never  at> 
tempted  to  go  over  to  the  island  afterwards. 
They  were  so  terrified  with  the  aooounts  given 
by  these  four  men  (for  it  seems  they  did  escape 
the  sea),  that  they  believed  whoever  went  to  that 
enchanted  island  wonld  hedestreyed  with  fire 
from  the  gods. 

This,  however,  I  knew  not,  and  therafbre  waa 
under  oonUnual  apprehenaiona  for  a  good  while, 
and  kept  always  upon  my  guard,  I  and  all  ny 
army ;  for  aa  thsre  weee  now  four  of  us,  I  wonld 
have  ventured  upon  n  hundred  of  them  fairly  in 
the  open  fieki  at  any  time. 


In  a  little  time,  however,  no  more  canoes  ap- 
pearing, the  fear  of  their  coming  wore  off,  and  I 
began  to  take  my  former  thoughts  of  a  voyage  to 
the  main  ioto  consideration,  being  likewise  ai. 
sured  by  Friday's  father,  that  I  might  depend 
upon  good  usage  froni  their  niition  on  bis  account 
if  I  would  go. 

But  my  thoughts  were  a  little  suspended  wheD 
I  had  a  serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard,  and 
when  I  understood  that  there  were  sixteen  more 
of  his  countrymen  and  Portuguese,  who  having 
been  cast  away,  and  made  their  escape  to  that 
side,  lived  there  at  peace  indeed  with  the  savages, 
but  were  very  sore  put  to  it  for  necessaries,  and 
indeed  for  life :  I  asked  him  all  the  particulan 
of  their  voyage,  and  found  they  were  a  SpanUh 
ship,  bound  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the 
Havanna,  being  directed  to  leave  their  loading 
there,  which  waa  chiefly  hides  and  silver,  and  to 
bring  back  what  European  goods  they  could 
meet  with  there ;  that  they  had  five  Portuguese 
seamen  on  board,  whom  they  took  out  of  another 
wreck ;  tha^t  five  of  their  own  men  were  drowned 
when  first  the  ship  was  lost;  and  that  these 
escaped  through  infinite  dangers  and  hazards, 
and  arrived  almost  starved  on  the  cannibal  coast, 
where  they  expected  to  have  been  devoured 
every  moment. 

He  told  me  they  had  some  arms  with  them, 
but  they  were  perfectly  useless,  for  that  they  had 
neither  powder  nor  boll,  the  washing  of  the  sea 
having  spoiled  all  their  powder  but  a  little,  which 
they  used  at  their  first  Unding  to  provide  them- 
selves some  food. 

I  arked  him  what  he  thought  would  become  of 
them  there  :  and  if  they  had  formed  no  design 
of  making  any  escape.  He  said  they  had  many 
consultotiona  about  it,  but  that  having  neither 
vessel,  nor  tools  to  build  one,  nor  provisions  of 
any  kind,  their  counsels  always  ended  in  tears 
and  despair. 

J  asked  him  how  he  thought  they  would  re- 
ceive  a  proposal  from  me,  which  might  tend 
towards  an  escape ;  and  whether,  if  they  were 
all  here,  it  might  not  be  done.  I  told  hun  with 
freedom,  I  feared  mostly  their  treachery  and  ill 
usage  of  me,  if  I  put  my  life  in  their  hands,  for 
that  gratitude  was  no  inherent  virtue  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  nor  did  men  always  square  their 
dealings  by  the  obligatfons  they  had  received,  so 
much  as  they  did  bj  the  advantages  they  ex- 
pected :  I  told  him  U  would  be  very  hard  that 
X  should  be  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance, 
and  that  thev  i^ould  afterwarda  make  me  their 
prisoner  in  New  Spain,  where  an  EogUsbman 
was  certain  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  what  necessity 
or  what  accident  soever  brought  him  thither; 
and  that  I  had  rather  be  delivered  up  to  the 
savages  and  be  devoured  alive,  than  fall  into  the 
merciless  daws  of  the  priests  and  be  carried  into 
the  inquisition.  I  added,  that  otherwise  I  was 
persuaded,  if  they  were  all  here,  we  might,  with 
so  many  hands,  build  a  bark  large  enoegh  to 
carry  us  all  awav  either  to  the  Bra^  soathword, 
or  to  the  islands  or  Spanish  coast  northward; 
but  that  if  in  requital  they  should,  when  I  bad 
put  weanona  into  their  hands,  carry  me  by  force 
amoiy  their  own  people,  I  might  be  ill  used  for 
my  kindness  to  them,  and  make  my  case  vom 
than  it  was  before. 
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Hetniwcred,  wltii  •  great  deal  of  candour 
nd  ingeDttity,  ttiat  their  condition  was  to  mi- 
KfiMe,  And  they  were  lo  sensible  of  it,  that  tie 
betieiedtker  wow  abhor  the  thought  of  using 
my  maa  ubiMIt  that  should  contribute  to  their 
defif  cnoes ;  and  that.  If  I  pleased,  he  would  go 
totbea  with  the  old  man  and  dSseoune  with 
Acai  about  !!•  and  return  again,  and  bring  ne 
thdr  sonvers  that  he  would  make  conditions 
with  thsa,  upon  their  solemn  oath,  that  thev 
twM  be  absolutely  under  my  leading  as  their 
connsider  and  captain ;  and  that  they  should 
ivQir  upon  the  holy  sacraments  and  gospel  to 
be  tnie  to  mt,  and  go  to  such  christian  country 
II I  iboold  Wte  to,  and  no  other,  and  to  be 
direeted  whoOy  and  absolutely  by  my  orders  till 
they  vere  landed  safely  In  such  country  as  I 
{■leaded ;  and  that  he  would  bring  a  contract 
imn  them  under  their  hands  tor  that  purpose. 

Then  he  toM  me  he  would  first  swear  to  me 
bioecH;  thai  he  would  never  stir  iWrai  me  as  long 
u  Ik  lived,  till  I  gave  him  order ;  and  that  he 
«mM  take  mj  side  to  the  lost  drop  of  Mood,  if 
there  ihould  happen  the  least  breach  of  faith 
mmg  his  countrymen. 

He  teid  me  they  were  all  of  them  yery  dril, 
hooat  Ben,  and  niey  were  under  the  greatest 
dotreia  imaginable,  having  neither  weapons  or 
ciotiiei,  nor  any  Ibod,-  but  at  the  mercy  and  dls- 
cfetion  of  the  savages ;  out  of  all  hopes  of  ever 
tetmiog  to  their  own  country ;  and  that  he  was 
nn,  if  i  would  undertake  their  relief,  they  would  I 
live  and  die  by  me.  | 

Upsa  these  assurances,  I  resolved  to  venture 
to  relieve  them  if  possible,  and  to  send  the  ohl 
ttvage  and  the  ^aniard  over  to  them  to  treat ; 
Imi  when  he  had  gotten  all  things  in  readiness 
to  i;9t  the  Spaniard  hhnself  started  an  objection, 
vhich  had  so  much  prudence  in  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  so  mu^  rfncerity  on  the  otlier  hand, 
tbat  1  coold  not  but  be  very  weN  satisfied  in  it ; 
«Qd,  by  hb  advice,  put  off  the  deliverance  of  his 
conndes  fnr  at  least  half  a  year.     The  case  was 

thas: 

He  had  been  with  us  now  about  a  month ; 
'Bring  which  tHna  I  had  let  him  see  In  what 
nasaer  I  had  provided,  with  the  assisiance  af 
PivHdence,  iisr  my  suppoilt  and  he  saw  evidently 
vhit  itoek  of  com  and  rice  I  had  lain  vp ; 
*hicb,  as  it  waa  more  than  suAcient  for  m^ielf, 
tt  it  was  not  sttflcient,  at  least  without  good 
hssbaodry,  for  my  family,  now  it  waa  increased 
Is  soaker  four ;  but  much  lees  would  it  be  suf* 
feicat  if  his  countrymen,  who  were,  as  he  said, 
fesrtccn  stin  alive,  lAoald  come  over  {  and  least 
of  ill  would  it  be  sufficient  to  victual  our  vessel, 
if  we  ifaoeld  build  one,  for  a  voyage  to  any  of 
tbe  Christian  colonies  of  America.  So  be  told 
^  be  thouglit  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  let 
^  tod  the  other  two  dig  and  cultivate  some 
ttore  land,  as  much  as  1  could  spare  seed  to 
1^ ;  snd  that  we  shouM  wait  another  harvest, 
tl^t  we  night  have  a  supply  of  com  far  lus 
^^antrymen  when  they  sbwdd  come  s  for  want 
■ifbt  be  a  Moptation  to  them  to  disagrao,  or 
•ot  to  tlidk  dmniielves  Mfverad,  otherwise 
^s  oot  ef  one  diAeolty  faito  another.  **  You 
fc»«.'*S8yshe,  •*thochlldi«noff  Israel,  though 
iber  rejoiced  «t  fiiut  at  thalr  being  delivered  out 
^  ^87Pif  yet  rebelled  even  agafaist  QodliiBBaelf, 


that  delivered  them  when  they  came  to  want 
bread  in  the  wilderness. 

His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  liis  advice 
so  good,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  weU 
pleased  with  his  proposal,  as  well  as  I  was'  satis* 
fied  with  his  Bdelity ;  so  we  fell  to  digging,  all 
four  of  us,  as  well  as  the  wooden  tools  we  were 
furnished  with  permitted  (  and  in  about  a  month's 
time,  by  the  end  of  whiob  it  was  seed*time,  we 
had  got  as  much  iaad  cured  and  trimmed  up  as 
we  sowed  twontv<4wo  bushels  of  barley  on,  and 
sixteen  Jars  of  nee,  which  was,  in  short,  all  lite 
seed  we  had  to  spare ;  nor  indeed  did  we  leave 
ourselves  bariey  suficient  for  our  own  food  for 
the  six  months  that  we  had  to  expect  our  crop, 
that  is  to  say,  reckonhig  from  the  time  we  set 
our  seed  aside  for  sowing,  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup. 
posed  it  is.  six  months  in  the  ground  in  that 
country. 

Having  now  society  enough,  and  our  number 
being  sufficient  to  put  us  out  of  fear  of  the  savages, 
if  they  had  come,  unless  their  number  bad  iMen 
very  great,  we  went  freelv  all  over  the  island, 
wherever  we  found  occasioof  and  as  here  we 
had  our  escape  or  deliverance  upon  our  thoughts, 
it  was  impossible,  at  least  for  me,  to  have  the 
means  of  it  out  of  mine.  To  this  purpose,  I 
marked  out  several  trees,  which  I  thought  fit  for 
our  work,  and  I  set  Friday  and  his  father  to 
cutting  them  down;  and  then  I  caused  the 
Spaniard,  to  whom  1  hnparted  my  thoughts  on 
that  aflah*,  ^to  oversee  and  direct  their  work. 
I  showed  them  with  what  indefatigable  pains  1 
had  hewed  a  large  tree  into  single  planks,  and  I 
caused  them  to  do  the  like,  till  they  had  made 
alM>ut  a  doaen  large  planks  of  good  oal;,  near  two 
feet  broad,  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  from  two 
inches  to  four  inohea  thick;  what  prodigious 
labour  it  took  up,  any  one  may  imagine. 

At  the  same  ttaw  I  contrived  to  increase  my 
little  flock  of  tame  goats  as  much  as  I  could ; 
and  to  this  purpose  I  made  Friday  and  the 
Spaniard  to  go  out  one  day,  and  myself  with 
Friday  the  next  day,  fer  we  took  our  turns ;  and 
by  this  means  we  gut  about  twenty  young  kida 
to  breed  up  with  the  rest,  for  whenever  we  shot 
the  dam  we  saved  the  kids,  and  added  them  to 
our  flock.  But  above  all,  the  seasou  for  curing 
the  grapes  coming  on,  I  caused  such  a  prodigious 
quantity  to  be  hnng  up  in  the  sun,  that  I  believe, 
had  we  been  at  Aifeant,  where  the  raiains  of  tlie 
sun  ate  cured,  we  shouhl  have  fiUed  sixty  or 
eighty  barrels ;  and  these,  with  our  bread,  was  a 
great  part  of  our  food,  and  very  good  liring  too, 
I  assure  you,  for  it  is  an  exoeemng  nourishing 
food. 

It  was  now  harvest,  and  our  crop  in  good 
order;  it  was  not  the  most  plentiful  increase  1 
had  seen  in  the  island,  but.  however,  it  was 
enough  to  answer  our  end ;  for  from  twenty-two 
bushels  of  barley  we  brought  in  and  thrashed 
out  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  bushels,  and 
the  like  in  proportion  of  Um  rice,  whidi  was 
store  enough  for  our  food  to  the  next  harvest, 
though  ail  the  sixteen  Spaniards  had  been  on 
shore  with  me  t  or,  if  we  liad  been  ready  fet  a 
voyage,  it  would  very  plentHutty  have  victualled 
omr  ship  to  have  carried  us  to  any  part  of  the 
worid,  that  is  to  aay,  of  America.  When  we 
had  thus  housed  and  secured  our  magaaJBe  of 
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corn,  we  fell  to  work  to  nuke  more  wiekor-work^ 
viz.,  great  baikets,  in  which  we  kept  it;  and 
the  Spaniard  was  very  handy  and  dexterous  at 
this  part,  and  often  blamed  me  that  I  did  not 
make  some  things  for  defence  of  thb  kind  of 
work,  but  I  saw  no  need  of  it.  And  now  having 
a  full  supply  of  food  for  all  the  guesU  expected, 
I  gave  the  Spaniard  leave  to  go  over  to  the 
main  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  those  he 
left  behind  him  there.  I  gave  him  a  strict 
charge  in  writing  not  to  bring  aav  man  with 
Mm  who  would  not  first  swear,  in  the  presence 
of  himself  and  of  the  old  savage,  that  he  would 
no  way  injure,  fight  with,  or  attack  the  person 
he  should  find  in  the  island,  who  was  so  Und 
to  send  for  them  in  order  to  their  deliverance, 
but  that  they  would  stand  by  and  defend  him 
against  all  such  attempts,  and  wherever  they 
went  would  be  entirely  under  and  subjected  to 
his  command:  and  that  this  should  be  put  in 
writing,  and  signed  with  their  hands.  How  we 
were  to  have  this  done,  when  1  knew  they  had 
neither  pen  or  ink,  that  indeed  was  a  question 
which  we  never  ad^ed. 

Under  these  instructions,  the  Spaniard  and 
the  old  savage  (the  father  of  Friday)  went  away 
in  one  of  the  canoes,  which  they  might  be 
said  to  come  in,  or  rather  were  brought  in,  when 
they  came  as  prisoners  to  be  devoured  by  the 
savages. 

I  gave  each  of  them  a  musqnet  with  a  fire- 
lodi  on  it,  and  about  eight  charges  of  powder 
and  ball,  charging  them  to  be  very  good  hus- 
bands of  both,  and  not  to  use  either  of  them 
but  upon  urgent  occasions. 

This  was  a  cheerful  work,  being  the  first 
measures  used  by  me  in  view  of  my  deliveranoe 
for  now  twentv-seven  years  and  some  days.  I 
gave  them  provisions  of  bread  and  of  dried  grapes, 
sufficient  ibr  themselves  for  many  days,  and  sufli- 
cient  for  their  countrymen  for  about  c%ht  days* 
time ;  and  wishing  them  a  good  voyage^  I  let 
them  go,  agreeing  with  them  about  a  signal  they 
should  hang  out  at  their  return,  by  which  I 
should  know  them  again  when  they  came  back, 
at  a  distance,  before  they  came  on  shore. 

They  went  away  with  a  fair  gale  on  the  day 
that  the  moon  was  at  the  foil,  by  my  aocoont  in 
the  month  of  October ;  but  as  for  the  exaet 
reckoning  of  days,  after  I  had  once  kist  it,  I 
could  never  recover  it  again ;  nor  liad  I  kept 
even  the  number  of  yean  so  punctually  as  to  be 
sure  that  I  was  right,  though,  as  it  proved  wlieo 
I  afterwards  examined  my  account,  t  found  I  had 
kept  a  true  reckoning  of  years. 

It  was  no  less  than  eight  days  I  waited  for 
them,  when  a  strange  and  unforeseen  aoddent 
intervened,  of  which  the  like  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  heard  of  in  history.  I  was  fost  asleep  in 
my  hutch  one  morning,  when  my  man  Friday 
came  running  in  to  me,  and  called  aloud,  *'  Master, 
master,  they  are  come,  they  are  come.** 

I  jumped  up,  and,  regardless  of  danger,  I  went 
out  as  soon  as  I  could  get  mv  dothes  on,  through 
my  little  grove,  which  (by  the  way)  was  by  tfis 
time  grown  to  be  a  very  thick  wMd ;  I  say,  re- 
gardless of  danger,  I  went  without  my  arms» 
which  was  not  my  custom  to  do ;  but  I  was  anr* 
prised  when,  turning  my  eyes  to  the  sea,  I  pre- 
sently Mw  a  boat  al  about  a  league  and  a  halft 


distance,  standing  in  for  the  shore,  witha  ilioalder 
of  mutton  sail,  as  they  call  It,  and  tbe  wiod  blow. 
ittg  pretty  foir  to  bring  them  in.  Aim  1  obierved 
presently,  that  they  did  not  come  from  that  tide 
which  the  shore  lay  on,  but  from  the  loutben. 
most  end  of  the  island.  Upon  this  I  catted  Fridaf 
in,  and  bid  him  lie  dose,  for  these  were  sot  tbe 
people  we  looked  for,  and  that  we  did  not  know 
yet  whether  they  were  friends  or  eneoin. 

In  the  next  place  I  went  to  fetch  my  penpee- 
tive  glass,  to  see  what  I  oookl  make  of  them ;  and 
having  Uken  the  ladder  out,  I  dimbed  up  to  tht 
top  of  the  hill,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  anything,  and  to  take  ny  view  the 
plainer  without  being  discovered. 

I  had  scarce  set  my  foot  on  the  hill,  when  ny 
eye  plainly  discovered  a  ship  lying  at  an  sochor. 
at  about  two  leagues  and  a  hairs  dittaoee  fron 
roe  S.  S.  £.,  but  not  above  a  league  and  s  hiif 
from  the  shore.  By  my  observation  it  appeared 
pUinly  to  be  an  English  ship,  and  the  bott  ap*  | 
peared  to  be  an  English  long-boat 

I  cannot  express  the  confusion  I  was  ifl,thovgk 
the  joy  of  seeing  a  ship,  and  one  which  I  bad 
reason  to  believe  was  manned  by  my  own  cou»-  I 
trymen,  and  conseanently  friends,  wss  mich  as  I 
cannot  describe:  but  yet  I  had  some  lecret 
doubts  hung  about  me,  I  cannot  tell  from  whenee 
tbey  came,  bidding  sae  keep  upon  my  guard.  In 
the  first  place,  it  occurred  to  me  to  couider  wb&t 
business  an  English  diip  could  have  in  that  part 
of  the  worid,  since  it  was  not  the  wav  to  or  from 
any  part  of  tbe  world  where  the  Engiisb  had  asv 
traffic,  and  I  knew  there  had  been  no  storms  to 
drive  them  in  there,  as  in  distress ;  sod  tbit  if 
they  were  English  really,  it  was  most  probable 
that  they  were  here  upon  no  good  dengn,  and 
that  I  had  better  oontfame  as  1  was  than  hll 
into  the  hands  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  secret  hhits  and  notices 
of  danger,  which  sometimes  are  given  him  whea 
he  may  tUnk  there  is  no  ooeaibility  of  its  being 
real  That  such  hints  and  notices  are  given  us, 
1  believe  few  that  have  made  any  observatioDsof 
things  can  deny ;  that  they  are  oertaia  diseo- 
veries  of  an  invisible  worid,  and  a  convene  of 
spirits,  we  eannot  doubt  s  and  if  the  tendency  of 
them  seems  to  be  to  warn  us  of  danger,  whr 
should  we  not  suppose  they  are  from  w^ 
friendly  agent  (whether  supreose,  or  inferior  and 
subordhiata.  Is  not  the  questlonX  *nd  that  tber 
are  given  for  our  good  ? 

The  preaent  qnestkm  abundantly  confirms  me 
in  the  Justioe of  this  reasoning;  for  had  i  sot 
been  made  cautious  by  this  secret  adaonitioo, 
come  Ikom  wlienoe  it  wfll,  I  had  been  undone  is- 
evitably,  and  in  a  for  woraa  ooodition  than  beftve, 
as  you  win  see  preseathr. 

I  had  not  kept  myself  long  in  this  postart,bat 
1  saw  the  boat  draw  near  Um  shore,  as  if  tbe}' 
looked  for  a  creek  to  thrust  in  at  for  the  conve- 
nience of  landing ;  however,  as  they  did  not  oone 
quite  far  enough,  tliey  did  not  ace  the  little  inlet 
where  I  formeriy  laaded  my  rafts,  but  nan  tbdr 
boat  OB  shore  upon  the  beach  at  about  half  t 
mile  from  me,  which  was  very  happy  Jbr  m&  fiv^" 
otherwise  they  would  have  landed,  jostsaliur 
Bay,  at  my  door,  and  would  have  soon  beaten  ae 
out  of  my  eastle^  and  perhaps  bate  plundered  mt 
ofaUIhad. 
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When  they  were  on  shore,  I  was  fully  satisfied 
thef  were  Englishmen,  at  least  most  of  them ; 
one  or  two  I  thought  were  Dutch,  but  it  did  not 
prove  so.  There  were  in  all  eleven  men,  whereof 
'  three  of  them  I  found  were  unarmed,  and,  as  1 
'  thought,  bound ;  and  when  the  first  four  or  five  of 
■  them  were  jumped  on  shore,  they  took  those  three 
I,  oat  of  the  boat  as  prisoners :  one  of  the  three  I 
:  ooold  perceive  using  the  most  passionate  gestures 
I  of  entreaty,  aflUetioo,  and  de8|>air,  even  to  a  kind 
I  of  extravagance ;  the  other  two,  I  could  perceive, 
lifted  up  their  hands  sometimes,  and  appeared 
i  eoflcemed  indeed,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  the 
jfint 

I  was  perfectly  confounded  at  the  sight,  and 

'  knew  not  what  the  meaning  of  it  should  be. 

;  Friday  called  out  io  me  in  English,  as  well  as  he 

'  oould,  **  O  master  I  yon  see  English  mans  eat  pri- 

<»  foners  as  weO  as  savage  mans.** — '*  Why,**  said  I, 

I  '  Friday,  do  you  think  they  ore  going  to  eat  them 

Ithen?"— "  Yes,**   says  Friday,    "they  will  eat 

;  tbem.**-.*'  No,  no,*'  said  I,  **  Friday ;  I  am  afraid 

they  wfll  mnnier  them  indeed,  but  you  may  be 

soie  they  will  not  eat  them." 

I     AH  this  while  I  had  no  thought  of  what  the 

matter  rally  was,  but  stood  trembling  with  the 

I  horror  of  the  sight,  expecting  every  moment  when 

[  the  three  prisoners  should  be  killed  ;  nay,  once  I 

'  uw  one  of  the  villains  lift  op  his  arm  with  a  great 

CQtlsss  (as  the  seamen  call  it),  or  sword,  to  strike 

one  of  the  poor  men,  and  I  expected  to  see  him 

iail  every  moment,  at  which  all  the  blood  in  my 

body  leemed  to  run  chill  in  my  veins. 

I  wished  heartily  now  for  our  Spaniard  and  the 
lavage  that  was  gone  with  him ;  or  that  I  had 
any  way  to  have  come  undiscovered  within  shot 
of  them,  that  I  might  have  rescued  the  three 
men,  for  1  saw  no  fire-arms  they  had  among 
thesi ;  but  it  fell  out  to  my  mind  another  way. 

After  I  had  observed  the  outrageous  usage  of 
the  three  men  by  the  insolent  seamen,  I  observed 
the  fellows  ran  scattering  about  the  land,  as  if 
tliey  wanted  to  see  the  country.  I  observed  also 
that  the  three  other  men  had  liberty  to  go  where 
they  pleased,  but  they  sat  down  all  three  upon  the 
groond,  very  pensive,  and  looked  like  men  in 
denair. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  first  time  when  I 
came  on  diore,  and  began  to  look  about  me ;  how 
I  gave  myself  over  for  lost»  how  wildly  I  looked 
round  me,  what  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had, 
and  how  I  lodged  in  the  tree  all  night  for  fear  of 
beiog  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

Aa  I  knew  nothing  that  night  of  the  supply  I 
was  to  receive  by  the  providential  drivine  of  the 
ship  nearer  the  land  by  the  storms  and  tides,  by 
which  i  have  since  been  so  long  nourished  and 
npported,  so  these  three  poor  desolate  men 
knew  noUiing  how  certain  of  deliverance  and 
rapply  they  were,  how  near  it  was  to  them,  and 
how  effectually  and  really  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  safety,  at  the  same  Ume  they  thought 
theaiselves  iMt  and  their  case  desperate. 
I  So  little  do  we  see  before  us  in  the  world,  and 
10  much  reason  have  we  to  depend  cheerfully 
apoo  the  great  maker  of  the  world,  that  he  does 
not  leave  his  creatures  so  absolutely  destitute, 
but  that  in  the  worst  circumstances  they  have 
I  a|wa)*s  somethmg  to  be  thankful  for,  and  some- 
I   thnes  are   nearer  their  deliverance  than  they 


imagine ;  nay,  are  even  brought  to  their  deliver- 
ance by  the  means  by  which  they  seem  to  be 
brought  to  their  destruction. 

It  was  just  at  the  top  of  high  water  when 
these  people  came  on  shore,  and  while  partly 
they  stood  parleying  with  the  prisoners  they 
brought,  and  partly  while  they  rambled  about  to 
see  what  kind  of  place  thev  were  in,  they  had 
carelessly  staid  all  the  time  till  the  tide  was  spent 
and  the  water  was  ebbed  considerably  away, 
leaving  their  boat  aground. 

They  had  left  two  men  in  the  boat,  who,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  havfaig  drank  a  little  too  much 
brandy,  fell  asleep ;  however,  one  of  them  wak- 
ing sooner  than  the  other,  and  finding  the  boat 
too  last  aground  for  him  to  scir  it,  hallooed  for 
the  rest  who  were  straggling  about,  upon  which 
they  all  soon  came  to  the  boat ;  but  it  was  past 
all  their  strength  to  launch  her.  the  boat  being 
very  heavy,  and  the  shore  on  that  side  being  a 
soft  oosy  sand,  almost  like  a  quicksand. 

In  this  condition,  like  true  seamen,  who  are, 
perhaps,  the  least  of  all  mankind  given  to  fore- 
thought, they  gave  It  over,  and  away  they 
strolled  about  the  country  again,  and  1  heard 
one  of  them  say  aloud  to  another  (calling  them 
off  from  tile  boat),  **  Why,  let  her  alone,  Jack, 
can*t  ye  ?  she'll  float  next  tide  ;**  by  which  I  was 
fully  confirmed  in  the  main  inquiry  of  what 
countrymen  they  were. 

All  this  while  1  kept  myself  close,  not  once 
daring  to  stir  out  of  my  castle  any  farther  than 
to  my  place  of  observation  near  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  very  glad  I  was  to  think  how  well  It 
was  fortified ;  I  knew  it  was  no  less  than  ten 
hours  before  the  boat  could  be  on  float  again, 
and  by  that  time  it  would  be  dark,  and  I  might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  see  their  motions,  and  to 
hear  their  discourse,  if  they  had  any. 

In  the  meantime  I  fitted  myself  up  for  a  bat- 
tle as  before,  though  with  more  caution,  knowing 
I  had  to  do  vrith  another  kind  of  enemy  than  I 
had  at  first ;  I  ordered  Friday  also,  whom  I  bad 
made  an  excellent  marksman  with  his  gun,  to 
load  himself  with  arms.  I  took  myself  two  fowl- 
ing-pieces, and  I  gave  him  three  muskets.  My 
figure,  indeed,  was  very  fierce ;  I  had  my  formid- 
able goat  skin  coat  on,  with  the  great  cap  I 
mentioned,  a  naked  sword,  two  pistols  in  my 
belt,  and  a  gun  upon  each  shoulder. 

It  was  my  design,  as  I  said  above,  not  to 
have  made  any  attempt  till  it  was  dark ;  but 
about  two  o'clock,  being  the  heat  of  the  day,  I 
found  that  in  short  they  were  all  gone  strag- 
gling into  the  woods,  and,  as  I  thought,  were 
all  laid  down  to  sleep.  The  three  poor  distressed 
men,  too  anxious  for  their  condition  to  get  any 
sleep,  were,  however,  set  down  under  the  shelter 
of  a  great  tree  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
me,  and  as  I  thought  out  of  sight  of  any  of  the 
rest 

Upon  this  I  resolved  to  discover  myself  to 
them,  and  learn  something  of  their  condition ; 
immediately  I  marched  hi  the  figure  above,  my 
man  Friday  at  a  good  distance  behind  me,  as 
fdhnldable  fbr  his  arms  as  I,  but  not  making 
quite  so  staring  a  spectce-like  figure  as  I  did. 

I  came  as  near  them  undiscovered  as  I  could, 
and  then,  before  any  of  them  saw  me,  I  called 
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aload  to  them,  in  Spuriib,  **  What  we  ye^  ge». 
tfonieii  ?** 

They  started  up  «t  the  aoiM,  bat  were  ten 
tiinee  more  confounded  when  they  mw  mm,  and 
the  mioooth  figure  that  I  made;  they 


I 


answer  at  all,  but  I  thought  I  perwswed  them 
just  gofatf  to  fly  from  me,  when  I  spoke  to  them 
in  BogIi£.  *'  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  <*  do  not  be 
surprised  aft  me,  perhaps  you  may  huTO  a  ftiend 
near  you  when  you  did  not  expect  it.'* —  "  He 
must  be  sent  directly  from  lienveB  then,"  said  one 
of  them  very  gravefyto  me»  pnUing  off  his  hat  at 
the  same  time,  "ibr  our  oooditioa  is  past  the  help 
of  num.'*  <«  AU  Up  is  Ihm  heaven  «r/ said  I ; 
*<  bul  oan  you  put  n  stranger  in  the  way  how  to 
htip  yo%  ibr  you  seem  to  nm  to  be  in  some 
giual  diatrew?  1  saw  you  when  you  hmdecif 
and  when  yon  seemed  to  make  application  to  the 
brutes  thaft  eame  with  you,  I  saw  one  of  them 
lift  up  his  sword  to  kfll  you." 

The  poor  man,  with  tears  runnhig  down  his 
fboot  and  trembling,  looiiiog  like  one  astonished, 
returned,  **  Am  I  talking  to  God  or  man  ?  Is  it 
a  rMl  man  or  an  angel  ?**-^**  Be  in  no  fear  about 
that,  sir,*'  mid  I ;  <*  if  God  bad  sent  an  angel  to 
relieve  you,  be  would  have  come  better  oiothed, 
and  armed  after  another  manner  than  you  see 
me  in.  Prmy  lay  aride  your  fears ;  I  am  a  man,  an 
Englishman,  and  disposed  to  assist  yon ;  you  see 
I  have  one  servant  only ;  we  have  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  tell  us  freely,  ean  we  serve  you  ?«- 
What  is  your  case  V 

"  Our  case,**  said  he,  *<  sir,  is  too  kmg  to  tell 
yon  while  our  murderers  am  wo  near ;  but  in 
short,  sir,  I  was  commander  of  that  ship ;  my 
men  having  mutinied  against  me,  they  have  been 
hardly  prevailed  on  not  to  murder  me,  and  at 
last  have  set  me  on  shore  in  this  deiolate  plaoe, 
with  these  two  men  with  me,  one  my  mate,  the 
other  a  passenger,  where  we  expected  to  perish, 
believing  the  place  to  be  uninhabited,  and  know 
not  yet  what  to  think  of  it." 

"  Where  are  those  brutes,  your  enemies  ?" 
said  I ;  **  do  you  know  where  they  are  gone  V* — 
*'  There  they  are,  sir,**  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
thicket  of  trees ;  '*  my  heart  trembles  for  fear 
they  have  seen  us  and  beard  yon  speak ;  if  they 
have,  they  will  certainly  murder  us  all." 

**  Have  they  any  fire-arms?**  said  I.  He  an- 
swered, they  had  only  two  pieces,  and  one  which 
they  left  in  the  boat.  "  Well,  then,**  said  I,  **  leave 
the  rest  to  me.  I  see  they  are  all  asleep ;  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  kill  them  all,  but  shall  we  rather 
take  them  prisoners  ?"  He  told  me  there  were 
two  desperate  villains  among  them  that  it  was 
scarce  safe  to  show  any  mercv  to,  but  if  they 
were  secured,  he  believed  all  the  rest  would  re- 
turn to  their  duty.  I  asked  hhn  which  they 
were  ?  He  told  me  he  could  not  at  that  dbtanoe 
describe  them,  but  he  would  obey  my  orders  in 
anythiog  I  would  direct.  "Well,'*  said  I,  "let  us 
retreat  out  of  their  view  or  hearing  lest  they 
awake,  and  we  will  resolve  farther."  So  they  wil- 
lingly went  back  with  me  till  the  woods  covered 
us  from  them. 

"  Look  you,  sir,**  said  I,  "if  I  ventnss  upon  your 
deliverance,  are  yon  willing  to  make  two  eomL 
tions  with  me  ?"  He  anudpated  my  proposals 
by  telling  me  that  both  he  and  the  smp,  if  reco- 
vered, should  be  wholly  directed  and  commanded 


by  me  in  everythmg,  and  if  the  ship  waa  net  re- 
covered,  he  would  five  and  die  with  me  m  what 
port  of  the  world  soever  I  would  send  him,  sad 
the  two  other  swn  said  the  same. 

"  WeH,"  said  I,  "my  condjtionate  bvl  two:— 
1.  That  while  you  stay  on  this  islaDd  with  me,  you 
wfll  noft  pretend  to  any  authority  liere ;  and  if  I 
put  aims  Into  your  hands,  you  wHI  upon  all  oe- 
casiotts  give  tiiem  up  to  me  and  do  no  prejudice 
to  mt  or  nuue  upon  tlUs  island,  and  in  tiie  mean- 
time to  be  governed  by  my  orders. 

"  %  That  if  the  sh(p  is  or  may  be  recovered, 
you  wfll  carry  me  and  my  nma  to  Wngland  pas- 
sage free." 

He  gave  me  all  the  assurance  that  the  mven- 
tioo  and  ftuth  of  a  nmn  couM  devise,  that  he 
would  eom|^  with  these  most  reasonsbie  de* 
mands,  and,  besides,  he  would  owe  his  fife  to  me, 
and  acknowledge  It  upon  all  oocasiona  as  Isng  ss 
heUved. 

"  Well,  then,**  said  i;  "  here  are  three  muskeU 
ibr  you,  with  powder  and  ball;  tefl  me  next  what 
you  thhik  is  proper  to  be  done."  He  showed  afl 
the  testimony  of  his  gratitude  that  lie  was  able, 
but  ofl^sred  to  be  wholly  guided  by  me.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  hara  venturing  anything, 
but  the  best  method  I  could  think  of  was  to  fire 
upon  them  at  once  as  they  lay,  and  if  any  were 
not  kflled  at  the  first  voUey,  and  olTered  to 
submit,  we  might  save  them,  and  so  put  it 
wholly  upon  God't  providence  to  direct  the 
shot 

He  said  very  modestly  that  he  was  loath  to 
kfll  them  if  he  could  help  it,  but  that  those  two 
were  incorrigible  villains,  and  had  been  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  mutiny  in  the  ship,  and  if  they 
escaped  we  should  be  undone  still,  for  they 
would  go  on  board  and  bring  the  whole  ship's 
company,  and  destroy  us  all.  "  Well,  then,'*  said 
I,  *'  necessity  legitimates  my  advice,  for  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  oar  tives."  However,  seeing 
him  still  cautious  of  shedding  blood,  I  told  him 
they  should  go  themselves,  and  manage  as  they 
found  convenient. 

In  the  middle  of  this  discourse  we  heard  some 
of  them  awake,  and  soon  after  we  saw  two  of 
them  on  their  feet  I  asked  him  if  either  of 
them  were  the  men  who  he  had  said  were  the 
heads  of  the  mutiny?  He  said  no.  "WeU, 
thee,**  said  I,  "you  may  let  them  escape,  and  Pro- 
vidence  seems  to  have  awakened  them  on  per- 
pose  to  save  themselves.  Now,'*  said  (  "If  the 
rest  escape  you  it  is  your  fault" 

Animated  with  this,  he  took  the  musket  I  had 
given  him  in  his  hand,  and  pistol  in  his  belt,  and 
his  two  comrades  with  him,  with  each  man  a 

Eiece  in  his  hand.  The  two  men  who  were  with 
im,  going  first,  made  some  noise,  at  which  one 
of  the  seamen,  who  was  awake,  turned  about,  and 
seeing  them  coming,  cried  out  to  the  rest ;  but  it 
was  too  late  then,  fbr  the  moment  he  cried  oat 
they  fired  (I  mean  the  two  men),  the  captain 
wisely  resenring  his  own  piece.  They  had  so  well 
aimed  their  shot  at  the  men  they  knew,  that  one 
of  them  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  very 
much  wounded,  but  not  being  dead,  he  started 
up  on  his  feet,  and  called  eagerly  for  help  to  the 
other ;  but  the  captain,  stepping  to  him,  told  him 
it  was  too  late  to  cry  fbr  help,  he  should  call  upon 
God  to  forgive  his  vfllany;  and  with  timl  word 
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kfiocked  hlia  dowa  with  the  stock  of  his  musliet, 
n  that  he  oever  spoke  more  :  there  were  three 
.  more  in  the  companv,  and  one  of  them  was  also 
I  il^tly  womdcd.  Bj  this  time  I  was  come«  and 
when  tliey  saw  Cheir  danger,  and  that  it  was  in 
rata  to  resist,  they  begged  for  mercy.  The  cap- 
tarn  told  them  he  would  spare  their  lives,  if  they 
would  gire  him  any  assurance  of  their  abhorrenoo 
of  the  treachery  they  had  been  guilty  ot,  and 
woakl  sweaf  to  be  faithful  to  him  in  recovering 
the  »fai|H  and  afterwards  in  carrying  her  back  to 
Jamaica,  from  whence  tbev  came.  They  gave 
him  sll  the  protestations  of  their  sincerity  that 
could  be  dedred,  and  he  was  williog  to  believe 
tfaem,  and  spare  their  lives,  which  I  was  not 
asaiost ;  only  I  obliged  him  to  keep  them  bound 
haod  and  foot  while  they  were  npon  the  island. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  sent  Friday  with  the 
captain's  mate  to  the  boiat,  with  orders  to  secure 
ber,  and  bring  away  the  oars  and  sail,  which  they 
did ;  and  by  and  bye  three  straggling  men,  that 
were  (happily  for  them)  parted  from  the  rest, 
came  baek  upon  hearing  the  guns  fired,  and  seeing 
their  captain,  who  before  was  their  prisoner,  now 
their  conqueror,  diey  submitted  to  be  bound  also, 
and  ao  our  victory  was  complete. 

It  now  remained  that  the  captain  and  I  should 
inqoire  into  one  another's  circumstances,  i  began 
first,  and  told  him  my  whole  history,  which  he 
beard  with  an  attention  even  to  amazement,  and 
particularly  at  the  wonderful  manner  of  my  being 
furoiihed  with  provisions  and  ammunition ;  and 
indeed,  as  my  story  is  a  whole  collection  of  won- 
ders, it  affected  him  deeply;  but  when  he  re- 
flected from  thence  upon  himself,  and  how  I 
Kemed  to  have  been  preserved  there  on  purpose 
to  nve  his  life,  the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and 
be  coold  not  speak  a  word  more. 

After  this  communication  was  at  an  end,  I  car- 
ried him  and  his  two  men  into  my  apartments, 
leading  them  in  just  where  I  came  out,  vi2.,  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  I  refreshed  them  with 
such  provisions  as  I  had,  and  showed  them  all  the 
contrivances  1  had  made  during  my  long,  long 
inhabiting  that  plaoe. 

AQ  I  showed  them,  all  I  said  to  them,  was 
perfectlv  amazing :  but,  above  all,  the  captain 
admired  mv  fortification ;  and  how  perfectly  I 
bad  ooooealed  my  retreat  with  a  grove  of  the 
trees,  which,  having  now  been  planted  near 
twenty  yean,  and  the  trees  growing  much  fiister 
tban  in  England,  was  Become  a  little  wood,  ond 
w  thick  tbsdt  It  was  unpassable  in  any  part  of  it 
bnt  at  that  one  side  where  I  had  reserved  my 
little  windbg  passage  info  it :  this,  I  told  him,  was 
my  castle,  mi  my  resklence ;  but  that  I  had  a 
aeat  in  the  country,  as  roost  princes  have,  whither 
I  could  retreat  upon  occarion,  and  I  would  show 
Mm  that  too  another  time ;  but  at  present  our 
bntiness  was  to  oomuder  how  to  recover  the  ship. 
He  agreed  with  me  as  to  that ;  but  told  me  he 
vss  perfectly  at  a  lose  what  measure  to  take,  for 
that  there  were  stfll  six-and-twentv  hands  on 
board,  who  having  entered  into  a  cruel  conspiracy, 
by  which  they  had  all  forfeited  their  fives  to  the 
law,  would  be  hardened  in  it  now  by  desneration ; 
•Bd  would  carry  it  on,  knowing  that  if  they  were 
reduced,  they  i&ould  be  brought  to  the  gallows 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  England,  or  to  any  of  the 
Engtish  colonies ;  and  that  therefore  there  would 


be  no  attacking  them  with  so  sihall  a  number  ag 
we  were. 

1  mused  for  some  time  upon  what  he  had  said, 
and  found  it  was  a  very  rational  conclusion,  and 
that  therefore  something  was  to  be  resolved  on 
very  speedily,  as  weQ  to  draw  the  men  on  board 
into  some  snare  for  their  surprise,  as  to  prevent 
their  landing  upon  us  and  destroying  us.  Upon 
this  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that  in  a  little 
whfle  the  ship's  crew,  wondering  what  was  be- 
come of  their  comrades  and  of  the  boat,  would 
certainly  eome  on  shore  in  their  other  boat  to  see 
for  them;  and  that  then  perhaps  they  might 
come  armed;  and  be  too  strong  for  us.  This,  he 
allowed,  was  rational. 

Upon  this  I  told  him,  the  first  thing  we  had  to 
d<r  was  to  stave  the  boat,  which  lay  upon  the 
beach,  so  that  they  might  not  carry  her  off;  and 
taking  everything  out  of  her,  leave  her  so  far 
useless  as  not  to  be  fit  t6  swim.  Accordingly  we 
went  on  board,  took  the  arms  which  were  left  on 
board  out  of  her,  and  whatever  else  we  found 
there,  which  was  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  another 
of  rum,  a  few  biscuit  cakes,  an  horn  of  powder, 
and  a  great  lump  of  sugar  in  a  piece  of  canvass ; 
the  sugar  was  five  or  six  pounds ;  all  which  was 
very  welcome  to  me,  especially  the  brandy  and 
sugar,  of  which  I  had  had  none  left  for  many 
vears. 

When  we  had  carried  all  these  things  on  shore 
(the  oars,  mast,  sail,  and  rudder  of  the  boat,  were 
carried  before,  as  above)  we  knocked  a  great  hole 
in  her  bottom,  that  if  they  had  come  strong 
enough  to  master  us,  yet  they  could  not  carry  off 
the  boat. 

Indeed  it  was  not  much  in  my  thoughta  that 
we  could  be  capable  to  recover  the  ship ;  but  my 
view  was,  that  if  they  went  away  without  the 
boat,  I  did  not  much  question  to  make  her  fit 
again  to  carry  us  away  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  call  upon  our  friends  the  Spaniards  in  my 
way,  for  I  had  them  still  in  my  thoughts. 

While  we  were  thus  preparing  our  designs,  and 
had  first,  by  main  strength,  heaved  the  boat  up 
upon  the  beach  so  high  that  the  tide  would  not 
float  her  off  at  high- water  mark,  and,  besides, 
had  broken  an  hole  in  her  bottom  too  big  to  be 
quickly  stopped,  and  were  sat  down  musing  what 
we  should  do,  we  heard  the  ship  fire  a  gun,  and 
saw  her  make  a  waft  with  her  ancient,  as  a  signal 
for  the  boat  to  come  on  board ;  but  no  boat 
stirred,  and  they  fired  several  times,  making 
other  signals  for  the  boat. 

At  la^  when  all  their  signals  and  firings  proved 
fruitless,  and  they  found  the  boat  did  not  stir,  we 
saw  them  (by  the  help  of  our  glasses)  hoist 
another  boat  out,  and  row  towards  the  shore ; 
and  we  found,  as  they  approached,  that  there 
were  no  leas  than  ten  men  in  her,  and  that  they 
had  fire-arms  with  them. 

As  the  ship  lay  almost  two  leagues  from  the 
shore  we  had  a  full  view  of  them  as  they  came, 
and  a  plain  sight  of  the  men,  even  of  their  faces, 
because  the  tide  having  set  them  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  other  boat,  they  rowed  up  under  shore 
to  oome  to  the  same  plaoe  where  tne  other  had 
landed,  and  where  the  boat  lay. 

By  this  means,  I  say,  we  had  a  full  view  of 
them,  and  the  captain  knew  Che  persons  and  cha- 
racters of  all  the  men  In  the  boat ;  of  whom  he 
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MJd  that  there  were  three  very  booett  fcOowi, 
who.  be  wat  lure,  were  led  into  thif  ooupirMy 
hj  the  rest,  being  overpowered  and  frighted. 

Bat  that  for  the  boatswain,  who^  it  seems,  was 
the  chief  oflieer  among  them,  and  all  the  rest, 
they  were  as  outrageous  as  any  of  the  ship's 
crew,  and  were  no  doubt  made  desperate  in  their 
new  enterprise;  and  terribly  apprehensiTe  be 
was  tliat  tbiey  would  be  too  powerihl  for  us. 

I  smiled  at  him,  and  told  him  that  men  in  our 
circnmstanoes  were  past  the  operations  of  fear ; 
that  seeing  almost  every  condition  that  could  be 
was  better  than  that  we  were  supposed  to  be  in, 
we  ought  to  expect  that  the  consequence,  whe- 
ther death  or  life,  would  be  sure  to  be  a  deliver- 
ance :  I  asked  him  what  be  thought  of  the  dr. 
eumstances  of  my  Ufe,  and  whether  a  deliverance 
were  not  worth  venturing  for  ?  '*  And  where, 
sir,**  said  I,  "  is  your  belief  of  my  being  preserved 
here  on  purpose  to  save  your  life,  wbidi  elevated 
you  a  little  while  ago?  For  my  part,**  said  I, 
"  there  seems  to  be  but  one  thing  anriss  in  all 
the  prospect  of  iu"—**  What's  that?"  says  be. 
**  Why,**  said  I,  «•  it  is  that,  as  you  say,  there  in 
three  or  four  honest  fellows  among  them,  which 
should  be  spared ;  had  they  been  of  the  wicked 
part  of  the  crew,  I  should  have  thought  God*s 
providence  had  singled  them  out  to  deliver  them 
into  your  hands ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  every  man 
of  them  that  comes  ashore  are  our  own,  and  shall 
die  or  live  as  they  behave  to  us." 

As  I  spoke  this  with  a  raised  voice  and  cheer- 
ful countenance  I  found  it  greatly  encouraged 
him,  so  we  set  vigorously  to  our  busmesi.  We 
had,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  boat's 
coming  from  the  ship»  considered  of  separating 
our  pnsonen,  and  had  Indeed  secured  them  effec- 
tually. 

Two  of  them,  of  whom  the  captain  was  less 
assured  than  ordinary,  I  sent  with  Friday  and 
one  of  the  three  delivered  men  to  my  cave,  where 
they  were  remote  enough,  and  out  of  danger  of 
being  heard  or  discovered,  or  of  finding  their  way 
out  of  the  woods  if  they  could  have  deliverea 
themselves.  Here  they  left  them  bound,  but  gave 
them  provisions,  and  promised  them  if  they  con- 
tinued there  quietly  to  give  them  their  liberty  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  that  if  they  attempted  their 
escape  they  should  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
They  promiMd  faithfully  to  bear  their  confine- 
ment with  patience,  and  were  very  thankful  that 
they  had  such  good  usage  as  to  have  provisions 
and  a  light  left  them,  for  Friday  gave  them  can- 
dles (such  as  we  made  ourselves)  for  their  com- 
fort, and  they  did  not  know  but  that  he  stood 
senthiel  over  them  at  the  entrance. 

The  other  prisoners  had  better  usage ;  two  of 
them  were  kept  pinioned  indeed*  because  the  cap- 
tain was  not  free  to  trust  them,  but  the  other  two 
were  taken  Into  my  service  upon  their  captain's 
recommendation,  and  upon  their  solemnly  en- 
gaging to  live  and  die  with  us ;  so  with  them  and 
the  three  honest  men  we  were  seven  men  well 
armed ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  we  Aould  be  able 
to  deal  well  enough  with  the  ten  that  were  a 
coming,  considering  that  the  captain  had  said 
there  were  three  or  four  honest  men  among  them 


As  soon  as  they  got  to  the  place  where  their 
other  boat  lay  they  ran  their  boat  Into  the  beach, 


and  came  all  on  shore,  hauling  the  boat  up  after 
them,  which  I  was  glad  to  see ;  for  I  was  afrad 
they  would  rather  l»ve  left  the  boat  at  an  aacfaor 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  some  hands  in 
her  to  guard  her,  and  so  we  diouldnot  be  able  to 
seize  t&boaL 

Being  on  shore,  the  first  thing  they  iad  they 
ran  all  to  the  other  boat ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
they  were  under  agreat  surprise  to  find  her  strip- 
ped, as  above,  of  au  that  was  in  her.  and  a  great 
hole  in  her  bottom. 

After  they  had  mused  awhile  upon  this,  they 
set  up  two  or  three  great  riiouts,  hallooing  with 
all  their  might,  to  tr^  if  they  could  make  their 
companioos  hear,  but  all  was  to  no  purpose ;  then 
the^  came  all  close  In  a  ring  and  fired  a  vdley  of 
thetr  small  arms,  which  indeed  we  beanU  and  the 
echoes  made  the  woods  ring;  but  it  waa  all  one, 
those  in  the  cave  we  were  sure  could  not  hear, 
and  those  in  our  keeping,  though  they  heard  it 
well  enough,  yet  durst  give  no  answer  to  theoi. 

ITiey  were  so  astonished  at  the  surprise  of  thu 
that,  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  they  resolved  to 
go  all  on  board  again  to  their  ship,  and  let  them 
know  there  that  the  men  were  all  murdered  and 
the  long  hoat  staved.  Accordingly,  they  imme- 
diately launched  the  boat  again  and  got  all  of 
them  on  board. 

The  captain  was  terribly  amazed  and  even  con- 
founded at  thii,  believing  they  would  go  on  board 
the  ship  again  and  set  sdl,  giving  their  comrades 
up  for  lost,  and  so  he  should  still  lose  the  ship, 
which  he  was  in  hopes  he  should  have  recovered; 
but  he  was  quickly  as  much  frighted  the  other 
way. 

They  had  not  been  long  put  off  with  the  boat 
but  we  perceived  them  all  coming  on  shore  again, 
but  with  this  new  measure  in  their  conduct,  which 
it  seems  they  consulted  together  upon,  viz.,  to 
leave  three  men  in  the  boat,  and  the  rest  to  go  on 
shore,  and  go  up  into  the  country  to  look  for 
their  fellows. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us,  for  now 
we  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  for  our  seiziog 
those  seven  men  on  shore  would  be  no  advantage 
to  us  if  we  let  the  boat  escape,  because  they  wodd 
then  row  away  to  the  ship ;  and  then  the  rest  of 
them  would  he  sure  to  weigh  and  set  sail,  and  so 
our  recovering  ^e  ship  would  be  lost. 

However,  we  bad  no  remedy  but  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  issue  of  things  might  present :  the 
seven  men  came  on  shore,  and  the  three  who  re- 
mained in  the  boat  put  her  off  to  a  good  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  came  to  an  anchor  to  wait 
for  them,  so  that  it  wai  impossible  for  us  to  come 
at  them  in  the  boat. 

Those  that  came  on  shore  kept  dose  together, 
marehing  towards  the  top  of  the  little  hill  under 
which  mv  habitation  lay,  and  we  could  see  them 
plfldnly  though  they  could  not  perceive  us;  we 
could  have  been  very  glad  they  would  have  come 
nearer  to  us,  so  that  we  might  have  fired  at  them, 
or  that  they  would  have  gone  farther  off,  that  we 
might  have  come  abroad. 

But  when  they  were  come  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  where  they  could  see  a  great  way  in  the  val- 
ley and  woods,  which  lay  towards  the  north-east 
part,  and  where  the  Island  lay  lowest,  they  shooted 
and  hallooed  till  they  were  weary ;  and  not  caring, 
it  seems,  to  venture  for  from  the  shore  nor  bt 
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frvm  one  another,  they  s&t  donm  together  nnder 
a  tree  to  oonaider  of  it  Had  they  thought  fit  to 
have  gone  to  ileep  there,  as  the  other  party  of 
them  bad  done,  they  had  done  the  job  for  ua ; 
but  tbey  were  too  fhll  of  apprehensions  of  danger 
to  ventare  to  go  to  sleep,  though  they  could  not 
tell  what  the  danger  was  they  had  to  fear  nei- 
ther. 

The  e^tain  made  a  very  itist  proposal  to  me 
upon  this  conatiltation  of  theirs,  vis.,  that  per- 
haps tbey  would  all  fire  a  volley  again,  to 
eodeavoor  to  make  their  fellows  hear,  and 
the!  we  shonid  all  sally  upon  them  just  at  the 
jaoctnre  when  their  pieces  were  all  discharged, 
and  tbey  would  certainly  yield,  and  we  should 
have  them  without  bloodshed.  1  liked  the  pro- 
posal, provkled  it  was  done  while  we  were  near 
enoDgfa  to  oome  up  to  them  before  they  could 
kud  tbcir  pieces  again. 

But  this  event  dki  not  happen,  and  we  lay  still 
a  long  time,  very  irresolute  what  course  to  take. 
At  length  1  told  them  there  would  be  nothing  to 
be  done,  in  my  opinion,  till  night;  and  then,  if 
tbey  did  not  return  to  the  boat,  perhaps  we  might 
find  a  wa^  to  get  between  them  and  the  shore, 
and  so  mtght  use  some  stratagem  with  them  in 
the  boat  to  get  them  on  shore. 

We  waited  a  great  wliile,  though  very  impatient 
for  their  removing,  and  were  very  uneasy ;  when, 
after  long  consultations,  we  saw  them  all  start  up 
aod  march  down  toward  the  sea ;  it  seems  they 
had  such  dreadAiI  apprehensions  upon  them  of 
the  danger  of  the  place  that  they  resolved  to  go 
00  board  the  ship  again,  give  their  companions 
over  for  lost,  and  so  go  on  with  their  intended 
voyage  with  the  s^p. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  them  go  towards  the 
ihore  I  imagined  It  to  be  as  it  really  was ;  that 
they  had  given  over  their  search,  and  were  for 
going  back  again ;  and  the  captain,  as  soon  as  I 
told  him  my  thoughts,  was  ready  to  sink  at  the 
ipprebension  of  it ;  but  I  presently  thought  of  a 
itratagem  to  fetch  thrai  back  again,  and  which 
answered  my  end  to  a  tittle. 

I  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain's  mate  to  go 
over  the  little  credL  westward,  towards  theplaoe 
where  the  savages  came  on  shore  when  Friday 
was  rescued ;  imd  as  soon  as  they  came  to  a  little 
riling  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile  distance^  I 
bade  them  halloo  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  wait 
till  they  found  the  seamen  heanl  them ;  that  as 
soon  as  ever  they  heard  the  seamen  answer  them 
they  should  return  it  again,  and  then,  keeping 
out  of  sight,  take  a  roimd,  always  answering  when 
the  others  hallooed,  to  draw  them  as  far  into  the 
island  and  among  the  woods  as  possible,  and  then 
wheel  about  again  to  me  by  such  ways  as  I  di- 
rected. 

They  were  just  going  into  the  boat,  when  Fri- 
day and  the  mate  hallooed,  and  they  presently 
heard  them,  and  answering,  run  along  tne  shore 
westward,  towards  the  voice  they  £iard,  when 
they  were  presently  stopped  bv  the  creek,  where 
the  water  being  up,  they  could  not  get  over,  and 
eaQed  for  the  boat  to  come  up,  and  set  them 
over,  as  indeed  I  expected. 

When  they  had  set  themselves  over,  I  ob- 
■erved  that  the  boat  being  gone  up  a  good  way 
into  the  creek,  and  as  it  were  in  an  harbour 
within  the  land!,  they  took  one  of  the  three  men 


out  of  her  to  go  along  with  them,  and  left  only 
two  in  the  boat,  having  fastened  her  to  the  stump 
of  a  little  tree  on  the  shore. 

This  was  what  I  wished  for,  and  immediately 
leaving  Friday  and  the  captain*s  mate  to  their 
business,  I  took  the  rest  with  me,  and,  crossing 
the  creek  out  of  their  sight,  we  surprised  the  two 
men  before  they  were  aware,  one  of  them  lying 
on  shoro,  and  the  other  being  in  the  boat  ;*the 
fellow  on  shore  was  between  Seeping  and  waking, 
and  going  to  start  up,  the  captain,  who  was  fore- 
most, ran  in  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  down, 
and  then  colled  out  to  him  in  tlie  boat  to  yield, 
or  he  was  a  dead  man. 

There  needed  very  few  arguments  to  persuade 
a  single  man  to  yield,  when  he  saw  five  men  upon 
him,  and  his  comrade  knocked  down;  besides, 
this  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  three  who  were 
not  so  hearty  in  the  mutiny  as  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  and  therefore  was  easily  persuaded  not  only 
to  yield,  but  afterwards  to  join  very  sincerely 
with  us. 

In  the  meantime,  Friday  and  the  captain's 
mate  so  well  managed  their  business  with  the 
rest,  that  they  drew  them,  by  hallooing  and  an- 
swering, from  one  hill  to  another,  and  fh>m 
one  wood  to  another,  till  they  not  only  heartily 
tired  them,  but  left  them  where  they  were  very 
sure  they  could  not  reach  back  to  the  boat  before 
it  was  dark ;  and  indeed  they  were  heartily  tired 
themselves  also  by  the  time  they  came  bock 
to  us. 

We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  watch  for 
them  in  the  dark,  and  to  fall  upon  them,  so  as  to 
make  sure  work  with  them. 

It  was  several  hours  after  Friday  came  back 
to  me  before  they  came  back  to  their  boat ;  and 
we  could  hear  the  foremost  of  them,  long  before 
they  came  quite  up,  calling  to  those  behind  to 
come  along ;  and  could  also  hear  them  answer,  and 
complain  how  lame  and  tired  they  were,  and  not 
being  able  to  come  any  foster,  which  was  very 
welcome  news  to  us. 

At  length  they  came  up  to  the  boat ;  but  it  Is 
impossible  to  express  their  confusion  when  they 
found  the  boat  fast  a  ground  in  the  creek,  the 
tide  ebbed  out,  and  ueir  two  men  gone;  we 
could  bear  them  call  to  one  another  in  a  most 
lamentable  manner,  telling  one  another  they  were 
gotten  into  an  enchanted  island;  that  either 
there  were  inhabitanta  in  it,  and  thev  should  all 
be  murdered,  or  else  there  were  devils  or  spirits 
in  it,  and  they  diould  all  be  carried  away  and 
devoured. 

They  hallooed  again,  and  called  their  two  com- 
rades by  their  names  a  great  many  times,  but  no 
answer ;  after  some  time,  we  could  see  them,  by 
the  little  light  there  was,  run  about  wringing 
their  hands  like  men  in  despair;  and  that  aome- 
times  they  would  go  and  sit  down  in  the  boat  to 
rest  themselves,  then  come  ashore,  and  walk 
about  again,  and  so  the  same  thing  over  agahd. 

My  men  would  fain  have  had  me  given  them 
leave  to  fall  upon  them  at  once  in  the  dark ;  but 
I  was  willing  to  take  them  at  some  advantage,  so 
to  spare  them,  and  kill  as  few  of  them  as  I  could, 
and  especially  1  was  unwilling  to  haxard  the 
killing  of  any  of  our  men,  knowing  the  other 
men  were  very  well  armed.  I  resolved  to  wait 
to  see  if  they  did  not  separate ;  and  therefore,  to 
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make  sure  of  them,  I  drew  my  ambuscade 
nearer ;  and  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain  to 
creep  upon  their  hsn^  and  feet  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  they  could,  that  they  might  not  be 
discovered,  and  get  as  near  them  as  they  could 
possibly,  before  Uiey  offered  to  fire. 

They  had  not  been  long  !n  that  posture,  till 
the  boatswain,  who  was  ttie  principal  ringleader 
of  the  mutiny,  and  bad  now  shown  himself  the 
most  dejected  and  dbptrited  of  all  the  rest,  came 
walking  towards  them  with  two  more  of  the 
crew ;  the  captain  was  so  eager,  at  having  the 
principal  rogue  so  much  in  Ms  power,  that  he 
could  hardly  hare  patience  to  let  him  come  so 
near  as  to  be  sure  of  him ;  for  they  only  heard 
his  tongue  before :  but  when  they  came  nearer, 
the  captain  and  Friday,  starting  up  on  their  feet, 
let  fly  at  them. 

The  boatswain  was  klHed  upon  the  mt ;  the 
next  man  was  shot  in  the  body,  and  fen  just  by 
him,  though  he  did  not  die  utt  an  hour  or  two 
after ;  and  the  third  run  for  it 

At  the  noise  of  the  fire,  I  immediately  ad- 
vanced with  my  whole  army,  which  was  now 
eight  men;  viz.,  myself,  generalissimo;  Friday, 
my  lieutenant-general ;  the  captain,  and  his  two 
men,  and  the  three  prisoners  of  war,  whom  he 
bad  trustisd  with  arms. 

We  came  upon  them  Indeed  in  the  dark,  so 
that  they  could  not  see  our  number;  and  I 
made  the  man  they  bad  left  in  the  boat,  who 
was  now  one  of  us,  to  call  them  by  name,  to  try 
if  I  could  bring  them  to  a  parley,  and  so  might 
perhaps  reduce  them  to  terms ;  which  fell  out 
just  as  we  desired,  for  indeed  it  was  easy  to 
think,  as  their  condition  then  was,  they  would  be 
very  willing  to  capitulate;  so  he  calls  out,  as 
loud  as  he  could,  to  one  of  them,  "  Tom  Smith, 
Tom '  Smith."  Tom  Smith  answered  imme- 
diately, "Who's  that?  Robinson?*'  for  it  seems 
he  knew  his  voice.  The  other  answered,  **  Ay, 
ay;  for  Ood*s  sake,  Tom  Smith,  throw  down 
your  arms  and  yield,  or  yon  are  all  dead  men 
this  moment.** 

**  Who  must  we  yield  to  ?  Where  are  they  T 
says  Smith  again.  "  Here  they  are,"  says  ne ; 
*'  here  Is  our  captain  and  fifty  men  wiUi  hlso,  have 
been  hunting  you  this  two  hours ;  the  boat- 
swain is  killed.  Will  Fkye  is  wounded,  and  I  am 
a  prisoner ;  and  If  you  do  not  yield,  you  are  all 
lost.'* 

**  Will  they  give  us  ouarter  then?**  says  Tom 
Smith,  *«aDd  we  will  yield. '*~''  111  go  and  ask, 
if  you  promise  to  yield,"  says  Robinson«  So  he 
asked  the  captain,  and  the  captain  himself  then 
called  out  —  **  You,  Smith,  yon  know  my  voice : 
if  you  lay  down  your  arms  immediately  and 
submit,  yon  shall  have  your  lives,  all  but  Will 
Atldns.** 

Upon  this  Will  Atkhis  cried  out,  '*  For  God's 
sake,  captain,  give  me  quarter:  what  have  I 
done  ?  they  have  been  all  as  bad  as  I"  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  not  true  either,  for  it  seems  this 
Will  Atkhis  was  the  first  man  that  laid  hold  of 
the  captain  when  they  first  mutinied,  and  used 
him  barbarously.  In  tying  his  hands  and  giving 
him  injurious  language).  However,  the  captain 
told  Mm  he  must  lay  down  his  arms  at  discretion, 
and  trust  to  the  governor's  mercy,  by  which  he 
■seant  me,  for  th^  all  called  ma  governor. 


In  a  word,  they  all  laid  down  their  arms,  sod 
begged  thehr  lives ;  asd  I  sent  the  man  that  had 
parieyedwitb  them  and  two  more,  who  bonod 
them  all ;  and  then  my  great  army  of  fifty  neo, 
which,  particttlarty  with  those  three,  were  all 
but  eight,  came  up  And  seized  upon  tbeBBsIl, 
and  upon  their  boat,  only  that  X  kept  myself  and 
one  more  out  of  sight,  for  reasons  m  state. 

Our  next  work  waa  to  repair  the  boat,  and  to 
think  of  seizing  the  ship :  aad  asiar  the  captaia, 
BOW  be  had  leisure  to  parfey  with  them,  he  ei- 
poatulated  with  them  apon  (be  vSlany  af  their 
practical  with  him,  nd  at  length  mpm  the  iar. 
ther  wickfldnasa  of  their  deaign ;  «bA  how  oer. 
tainly  it  must  briug  then  (a  misery  and  distrm 
in  the  end,  and  perhaps  to  tbe  gallova. 

They  all  apnaared  vary  pentteBt,  and  bsned 
hard  for  their  lives.  As  for  Hiat,  he  told  tbeoi 
they  were  none  of  his  priaoners,  hot  the  com- 
asaodet's  of  tbe  island;  that  they  thought  tfiey 
had  set  him  on  shore  in  a  barren,  munfasbtted 
islaod.  b«i  it  had  pleased  God  ao  to  direct  them 
that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  that  the 
governor  was  an  EngUshmans  that  be  migbt 
bang  them  all  there  if  he  pioaaed,  but  as  he  had 
given  them  all  quarter,  be  onpposed  be  would 
send  them  to  England,  to  bo  dealt  with  there  as 
justiee  required,  eaec^  Atkina,  whom  he  was 
oommaaded  by  the  gotemor  (o  advise  to  ore- 
pare  for  death,  for  that  he  would  be  hanged  in 
tberaomiag. 

Though  this  was  all  a  fietian  of  Us  own,  yet 
U  had  iU  desired  effeot.  Atkins  foil  upon  bit 
knees  to  beg  the  captain  to  intercede  with  the 
governor  for  his  life,  aad  all  the  reat  begged  of 
him,  for  God's  sake,  that  they  ndgkt  not  be  seat 
to  England. 

It  now  occurred  to  ma  ttiat  Cbe  tfane  of  oar 
deliverance  was  oome,  and  that  it  would  l>e  a 
moat  ea^  thing  to  bring  these  fcllaws  m  to  be 
hearty  in  aettlng  possession  of  the  ship :  le  I 
retired  in  the  dark  from  them  that  they  migbt 
not  aae  what  kind  of  a  governor  they  lud,  tod 
called  the  captain  to  me ;  whan  I  called  u  st  a 
good  distance,  one  ot  ttie  man  was  ordered  to 
speak  again,  and  say  to  the  captain,  "  CaptaiD* 
the  commander  calls  for  you,"  and  presently  the 
captain  repUed,  ** Tell  his  oKcellancy  I  an  josts 
coming."  Thia  move  paifoatiy  amused  them, 
and  they  all  believed  that  the  oonunander  was 
jast  by  with  Mm  fifty  maa. 

Upon  the  captain'a  coming  to  me,  I  told  bin 
my  project  for  seizing  the  snip,  which  he  liked 
wonderfully  well,  and  resolved  to  put  it  in  ese- 
eution  tbe  nezt  morning. 

But  In  order  to  ezeeute  It  with  more  art*  end 
to  be  secure  of  success,  I  told  him  ve  must 
divide  the  prisoners,  and  that  he  should  go  and 
take  Atkins  and  two  more  of  the  worst  of  tbem, 
and  send  them  pinioned  to  tbe  cave  where  the 
others  lay;  this  was  committed  to  Friday  sod 
the  two  men  who  came  on  shore  with  the  cap 
tain. 

They  conveyed  them  to  the  cave  as  to  s 
prison ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  pUoCi  ^f^' 
dally  to  men  in  their  condition. 

The  others  I  ordered  to  my  bower  as  I  called 
it,  of  which  I  have  given  a  fofl  description ;  ^ 
as  it  was  fenced  In  and  they  piniooaa,  the  pi«ct 
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liWBro  «iiMgb,  ooDiidering  they  were  upon 
tbdr  iMhavioor. 

Totbeae  In  themonuof  I  sent  the  ci4>tain 
who  was  to  enter  into  a  parley  with  them ;  in 
a  wor^  to  try  them,  and  tell  me  whether  be 
tetghl  they  might  be  tniated  or  no  to  go  on 
board  and  Muiirifle  the  ship.  He  talked  to  them 
of  the  kjary  done  Urn,  of  the  condition  they 
vere  brought  to  s  end  that  tliough  the  governor 
had  given  them  quarter  for  their  lives  as  to  the 
pMceit  action,  yet  that  if  they  were  sent  to 
ao(laa4  they  would  all  be  banged  in  chains,  to 
be  fu»;  but  that  if  thev  would  join  in  such  an 
atteoipt  aa  to  recover  the  ship,  be  would  have 
the  govenxw's  engagement  for  their  pardon* 

Any  eoe  may  guess  how  readily  such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  accepted  by  men  in  their  con- 
dilioai  thev  fell  down  on  their  knees  to  the 
Mptain,  and  proanised  with  the  deepest  impre- 
estioot  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  to  the 
hst  dropto  and  that  they  should  owe  their  lives  to 
Um.  and  would  go  with  him  all  over  the  world, 
that  they  would  own  him  for  a  fiUher  to  them  as 
ioBf  w  they  lived. 

**  Well,"  saya  the  capUin,  *<  I  must  go  and  tell 
(he  governor  what  you  say,  and  see  what  I  can  do 
la  bring  him  to  consent  to  it ;"  so  he  brought  me 
IB  account  of  th«  temper  he  found  them  m,  and 
that  he  verily  believed  they  would  be  faithful 

However,  that  we  might  be  very  secure,  I  told 
Un  be  should  go  back  again,  and  choose  out 
^e  of  them,  and  tell  them  that  they  should  see 
that  they  did  not  want  men,  but  be  would  take 
oat  tbooe  five  to  be  his  assistants,  and  that  the 
governor  would  keep  the  other  two,  and  the 
three  thai  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  castle  (my 
cove)  as  boilagee  for  the  fidelity  of  those  five, 
aad  that  if  they  proved  unfaithful  in  the  execu- 
tioQ,  the  five  hoatagea  should  be  hanged  in  chahis 
•Hvt  open  the  shore. 

Thit  looked  severe,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  governor  waa  in  earnest ;  however,  they  had 
Bo  way  left  them  but  to  accept  it,  and  it  waa  now 
the  bosineia  of  the  priaoners,  as  much  as  of  the 
ctptaiQ,  to  persuade  the  other  tve  to  do  their 
dstjr. 

Ourstreogth  was  now  thus  ordered  for  the  expe- 
<)itioB:  1.  The  captain,  his  mate,  and  passenger. 
2.  Then  the  tiro  prisoners  of  the  first  gang,  to 
vhom,  having  their  chnracters  from  the  captain, 
I  had  given  thdr  libesty  and  trusted  them  with 
VBs.  8.  The  other  two  whom  I  kept  till  now 
io  ny  bower  pinioned,  but  ujpon  the  enptain's 
notion  had  now  leleased.  4.  These  five  released 
at  Uit,  M  that  they  were  twelve  hi  all,  besides 
fivo  we  kept  priaonera  in  the  cave  for  hostages. 

I  stked  the  oaptain  if  he  waa  willing  to  ven- 
tue  with  these  baoda  on  board  the  ship ;  for,  as 
for  me  and  my  roan  Friday,  I  did  not  think  it 
*u  proper  for  ua  to  stir,  having  seven  men  left 
^hiad,  and  it  waa  em|doyment  enough  for  us 
^  htep  them  asunder,  and  supply  them  with 
victuals. 

As  to  the  five  in  the  cave,  I  resolved  to  keep 
then  ^  but  Friday  went  twice  a^lay  to  them 
to  npply  them  with  necessaries,  and  I  made  the 
<thcr  two  carry  provisions  to  a  certain  distance, 
»hcrt  Friday  waa  to  take  it. 
.  Whsn  I  showed  myself  to  the  two  hostages, 
^  WIS  with  the  captain,  who  told  them  I  was 


the  person  the  governor  had  ordered  to  look 
after  theoK  and  that  it  waa  the  governor^  plea^ 
sure  that  they  should  not  stir  anywhere  but  by 
my  direction;  that  If  they  did,  they  ahouM  be 
fetched  into  the  castle  and  be  laid  m  irons ;  so 
that  as  we  never  sulTered  them  to  see  me  as  go- 
vernor, so  I  now  appeared  aa  anotiier  person, 
and  spoke  of  the  governor,  the  garrison,  the 
castle,  and  the  like  upon  all  occasions. 

The  captain  now  had  no  difficulty  before  him« 
but  to  ftxmish  hia  two  boats,  stop  Uie  breach  of 
one,  and  man  them ;  be  made  bis  passenger  cap- 
tain of  one,  with  four  other  men,  and  himseli; 
and  his  mate,  and  five  more  went  in  the  other ; 
and  they  contrived  their  businen  very  weU,  for 
they  came  up  to  the  ship  about  midnight  Aa 
soon  as  they  came  within  call  of  the  ahip,  be 
made  Robinson  hail  them,  and  tett  them  that  he 
had  brought  ofiT  the  men  and  the  boat,  but  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  they  had  found  them, 
and  the  like,  holdine  them  in  a  chat  till  they 
came  to  the  ahip's  side ;  when  the  captam  and 
the  mate,  entering  first  with  their  arms,  imme- 
diately knocked  down  the  second  mate  and  car- 
penter  with  the  butt  end  of  theb*  mudiets,  being 
very  faithfully  seconded  by  their  men ;  they  se- 
cured all  the  rest  that  were  upon  the  main  and 
quarter-decks,  and  began  to  fosten  the  hatches 
to  keep  them  down  who  were  below,  when  the 
other  boat  and  their  men,  entering  at  the  fore- 
chains,  secured  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  and 
the  scuttle  which  went  down  into  the  cook- 
room,  making  three  men  Uiey  found  there  pri- 
soners. 

When  this  waa  done,  and  all  safe  upon  the 
deck,  the  captain  ordered  the  mate  with  three 
men  to  break  into  the  round-house,  where  the  new 
rebel  captain  lay,  and,  having  taken  the  alarm,  was 
gotten  up,  and  with  two  men  and  a  boy  had 
gotten  fire-arms  in  their  hands ;  and  when  the 
mate  with  a  crow  split  open  the  door,  the  new 
captain  and  his  men  fired  boldly  amooff  them, 
and  wounded  the  mate  with  a  muwet-baU,  which 
bfoke  his  arm,  and  wounded  two  more  of  the 
men,  but  killed  nobody. 

The  mate,  calling  for  help,  rushed,  however, 
into  the  round-house,  wounded  aa  he  was,  and 
with  his  pistol  shot  the  new  captain  through  the 
head,  the  bullets  entering  at  hia  mouth,  and 
came  out  again  behind  one  of  his  ears,  so  that 
he  never  spoke  a  word;  upon  which  the  rest 
yielded,  and  the  ship  was  taken  effectually,  with- 
out any  more  lives  being  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  thus  secured,  the 
captain  ordered  seven  guns  to  be  fired,  which 
was  the  signal  agreed  upon  with  me,  to  give  me 
notice  of  bis  success ;  which  you  may  be  sure  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear,  having  sat  watching 
upon  the  shore  for  it  tin  near  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning. 

Having  thus  heard  the  signal  plainly,  I  laid  me 
down ;  and  it  having  been  a  day  of  great  fatigue 
to  me,  I  slept  very  sound,  till  I  was  something 
surprised  with  the  noise  of  a  gun ;  and  presently 
starting  up,  I  beard  a  man  call  me  by  the  name  of 
governor,  governor;  and  {presently  I  knew  the 
captain's  voice,  when  cUmbmg  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  there  be  stood,  and  pointing  to  the  ship, 
he  embraced  me  in  his  arms.  "  My  dear  friend 
and  deliverer,"  says  he,  **  there's  your  ship,  for  she 
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U  all  youn,  aod  lo  are  we,  and  all  that  belong  to 
ber."  I  east  my  eyes  to  the  ihip,  and  there  ihe 
rode  within  a  little  mora  Chan  half  a  mile  of  the 
ahore,  for  they  had  weighed  her  anchor  ae  loon 
as  they  were  matten  of  her;  and  the  weather 
being  (nir,  had  hrooght  ber  to  an  anchor  juat 
againrt  the  month  of  a  little  creek ;  and  the  tide 
being  up,  the  captain  had  brooght  the  pinnace  In 
near  the  place  where  I  (irat  landed  my  rafts,  and 
so  landed  just  at  my  door. 

I  was,  at  ifa^  ready  to  sink  down  with  the 
surprise,  fer  I  saw  my  deUveranoe  Indeed  visibly 
put  faito  my  hands;  all  things  easy,  and  a  large 
•hip  just  ready  to  carry  me  away  whither  I 
pleasedtogo.  At  flrst,  Ibr some  time, I  was  not 
able  to  answer  one  word ;  but  as  he  bad  taken 
me  in  his  arms,  I  held  Ikst  by  him,  or  I  should 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

He  perceived  the  surprise,  and  immediately 
pulled  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and  give  me  a 
dram  of  cordial,  which  he  hiul  brought  on  pnr^ 
pose  for  me.  After  I  had  drank  it  I  sat  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  though  it  bionght  me  to 
nyseU;  yet  It  was  a  good  while  before  1  could 
speak  a  word  to  him. 

All  this  whOe  tib«  poor  man  was  In  as  great  an 
eestacy  as  I,  only  not  under  any  surprise,  as  I 
was ;  and  he  said  a  thousand  kind  tender  things 
to  me,  to  compose  and  bring  me  to  myself;  but 
such  was  the  flood  of  joy  in  my  breast,  that  it 

Cit  aO  my  spirita  into  confhsion ;  at  last  it  broke 
to  tean,  and  in  a  little  while  after  I  recovered 
my  speech. 

Then  I  took  my  torn,  and  embraced  him  as 
ny  deliverer,  and  we  rejoloed  together.  I  tokl 
him,  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent  fh>m  Hea- 
ven to  deliver  me,  and  that  the  whole  transaction 
seemed  to  be  a  chain  of  wonden;  that  such 
thinp  as  tbeie  were  the  testimonies  we  had  of  a 
secret  hand  of  Providence  governing  the  world, 
and  an  evidence  that  the  eyes  of  an  infinite 
power  could  search  into  the  remotest  comer  of 
the  world,  and  send  help  to  the  miserable  when- 
ever he  pleased. 

I  forgot  not  to  lift  np  my  heart  in  thankfulness 
to  Heaven;  and  what  heart  could  forbear  to 
bless  him,  who  had  not  only  In  a  miraculous  man- 
ner provided  for  one  fai  such  a  wllderoeis,  and  in 
such  a  desolate  condition,  but  trom  whom  every 
deliverance  mutt  always  be  acknowledge  to 
proceed! 

When  we  had  talked  awhile,  the  captain  told  me 
be  bad  brought  me  some  little  reftreshments,  such 
as  the  ship  afforded,  and  such  as  the  wretches, 
who  had  been  so  long  his  masters,  had  not  plnn- 
dered  him  of.  Upon  this  he  called  aloud  to  the 
boat,  and  bid  his  men  bring  the  tUngs  ashore 
that  were  for  the  governor ;  and  indeed  it  was  a 
present,  as  if  I  had  been  one  not  that  I  was  to 
be  carried  along  with  them,  but  as  if  I  had  been 
to  dwell  upon  the  island  still,  and  they  were  to  go 
without  me. 

First,  he  had  brought  me  a  case  of  bottles  full 
of  cxceUent  cordial  waters,  six  large  botties  of 
Madeira  wine— the  bottles  held  two  quarto  a- 
piece,  two  pounds  of  excellent  good  tobacco, 
twelve  good  pieces  of  the  ship*s  beef,  and  six 

Sieccs  of  pork,  with  a  bag  of  peas,  and  about  a 
undred  weight  of  blMsuit. 
He  broufrht  me  mIso  a  hox  of  suffnr.  a  box  of 


flour,  a  bag  fhll  of  lemons,  and  two  bottles  of 
lime-juice,  and  abundance  of  other  thlngi ;  but 
besides  these,  and  what  was  a  thousand  timet 
more  useful  to  me,  be  brought  me  six  dean  new 
shirts,  six  very  good  neckcloths,  two  psir  of 
gloves,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat,  and  one  pair  of 
stockings,  and  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes  of  hit 
own,  wfiksh  had  been  worn  very  little  t  in  a  word, 
he  clothed  me  tnm  head  to  foot. 

It  was  a  very  khid  and  agreeable  present,  si 
any  one  may  Imagine,  to  one  in  my  dreum- 
stances;  but  never  was  anything  In  the  world 
of  that  kfaid  so  unpleasant,  awkward,  and  uneatr, 
as  it  was  to  me  to  wear  such  dothes  at  their  fiiit 
putting  on. 

After  these  ceremonies  passed,  and  after  all  his 
good  thfaigs  were  brought  into  my  little  apart- 
ment, we  began  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  prisonen  we  had ;  lor  it  was  worth  oon- 
sidering  whether  we  might  venture  to  take  them 
away  with  us  or  no,  esp^ially  two  of  them,  whom 
we  knew  to  be  incorrigible  and  refractory  to  the 
last  degree ;  and  the  captain  said,  he  knew  they 
were  such  rogues,  that  there  was  no  obliging 
them ;  and  If  he  did  carry  them  away,  it  must  be 
in  irons,  as  male&ctors,  to  be  delivered  over  to 
justice  at  the  first  English  colony  be  could  come 
at ;  and  I  found  that  the  captain  himself  wu 
very  anxious  al>out  it. 

Upon  this  I  told  him,  that  If  be  desired  it,  I 
durst  undertake  to  bring  the  two  men  he  ipoke 
of  to  make  it  their  own  request  that  he  should 
leave  them  upon  the  island.  "  I  should  be  very 
glad  of  that,*'  says  the  captain,  **  with  all  my 
heart'* 

*«  WeO,"  saM  I,  "  I  wm  send  for  them,  end 
talk  with  tbem  for  vou."  So  I  caused  Friday  sod 
the  two  hostages,  for  Uiey  were  now  dischari^, 
their  comrades  baring  performed  their  promise  ;— 
I  say,  I  caused  them  to  go  to  the  cave,  and  brin; 
up  the  five  men,  pinioned  as  they  were,  to  the 
bower,  and  keep  them  there  till  I  came. 

After  some  time  I  came  thither,  dressed  in  my 
new  habit,  and  now  I  was  called  governor  again. 
Being  all  met,  and  the  captain  with  me,  I  cauted 
the  men  to  be  brought  before  mc,  and  1  told 
them  I  had  had  a  full  account  of  their  tiU 
lanous  behaviour  to  the  captain,  and  how  they 
had  run  away  with  the  ship,  and  were  preparing 
to  conmiit  farther  rebberies,  but  that  Providence 
had  ensnared  them  in  their  own  ways,  and  that 
they  were  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  had 
diaged  for  others. 

I  let  them  know,  that  by  my  dunectloo  the  ship 
had  been  seised,  that  die  lay  now  in  Ihe  road, 
and  they  might  see,  by  and  bye,  that  their  new 
captain  had  recdved  the  reward  of  his  viilany, 
for  that  they  might  see  him  hai^iqg  at  the  yard- 


That  as  to  them,  I  wanted  to  know  what  they 
had  to  say  why  I  should  not  execute  them  as 
pirates  taken  in  the  fiset,  as  by  my  oommissioo 
they  could  not  doubt  I  had  authority  to  do. 

One  of  them  answered  in  the  name  of  the  reit, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say  but  this,  that  when 
they  were  taken,  the  captain  promised  tbem 
their  Hves.  and  they  humbly  implored  my  mercy; 
but  I  told  them  I  knew  not  what  merey  to  show 
them,  for  as  for  myself^  I  had  resolved  to  quit  the 
island  with  dl  my' men,  and  had  taken  passage 
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with  the  captain  to  go  for  BngJand  s  ud  u  for 
the  captain,  he  eonld  not  carry  them  to  England 
other  than  as  priaonera  In  irona,  to  be  tried  for 
mutiny,  and  ranning  nway  with  the  abip ;  the 
eoQseqaence  of  whidi,  they  moat  needa  know, 
would  be  the  gallowa,  ao  that  1  oould  not  tell 
viiieh  waa  beat  for  them,  unleu  they  had  a  miod 
to  take  their  Hate  in  the  ialand.    If  they  deaired 
that,  1  did  not  care,  aa  I  had  liberty  to  leave  it. 
I  bad  tome  ioclinatioa  to  give  them  their  Uvea* 
if  thty  thought  they  could  ahift  on  ahore.     They 
seemed  very  thanubl  for  it;  aaid  they  would 
Doch  rather  venture  to  atay  there  than  be  car- 
ried to  England  to  be  hanged ,  ao  I  left  it  on 
tbat  jsioe. 

However,  the  captain  aeemed  to  make  aome 
difficulty  of  it,  aa  if  he  durat  not  leave  them  there. 
CpoQ  this  I  aeemed  to  be  a  little  angry  with  the 
captaio,  and  told  him  that  they  were  my  priaon- 
en,  Qot  hia ;  and  that  aeeing  I  had  offered  them 
>o  macb  fiivour,  I  would  be  aa  good  oa  my  word ; 
ud  that  if  be  did  not  think  fit  to  conaent  to  it,  1 
would  Mt  them  at  liberty  aa  I  found  them ;  and 
if  he  did  not  like  that,  he  might  take  them  again, 
if  be  could  catch  them. 

VpoQ  thia>they  appeared  very  thankful,  and  1 
iccordingly  aet  them  at  liberty,  and  bade  them 
{  retire  into  the  woods  to  the  place  whence  thoy 

<  came,  aod  I  would  leave  them  aome  fire^arma, 
Mme  ammuDition,  and  aome  directiona  how  they 

,|  tbould  live  very  well,  if  they  thought  fiL 
I    Upon  thia  I  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  abip, 
;  but  told  the  captain  that  I  wonld  atay  that  night 
'  to  prepare  my  thinga ;  and  deaired  him  to  go  on 

^^  in  the  meantime,  and  keep  all  right  in  the 
I  >lupt  and  send  the  boat  on  ahore  the  next  day  for 
:  ne;  ordering  him,  in  the  meantime,  to  cause 

tbe  new  captain,  who  waa  killed,  to  be  hanged  at 
)  ibeyard^^na,  tbat  tbeae  men  might  aee  him. 

<  When  the  captain  waa  gone,  I  sent  for  the 
nes  op  to  me  to  my  apartment,  aod  entered 
Kriooiiy  faito  diaconrae  with  them  of  their  dr- 
eamitancea.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had 
^'^  a  right  choice ;  that  if  the  captain  carried 
tl^a  away,  tbey  would  certainly  be  hanged.  I 
ihewed  tlinn  their  captain  hanging  at  the  yard- 
»na  of  the  ship,  and  told  them  they  had  nothhig 

'  '^to expect. 

When  they  had  all  declared  their  wilUngneas 

^<Say,  I  then  told  them  I  would  let  them  into 

tbe  itory  of  my  living  there,  and  put  them  into 

,  tbe  way  of  making  it  easy  to  them.     Accordingly 

<  ^  gave  them  the  whole  history  of  the  place,  and 
;  of  ay  coning  to  it,  ahowed  them  my  fortifica- 
;  tiofls,  the  way  I  made  my  bread,  planted  my  com, 
)  <^^^  By  grapea ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  waa 
I  ''^cesiary  to  moke  them  eaay.     I  told  them  the 

^ry  of  the  aixteen  Spaniarda  that  were  to  be 

Qpected,  for  whom  I  left  a  letter,  and  made 

tbea  proniae  to  treat  them  in  common  with 

tbeanehnea. 

I     1  left  them  my  fire-arma,  vis.,  live  muskets, 

j  three  Ibwiing.pieces,  and  three  aworda.     I  had 

I  ibout  s  barrel  of  powder  left,  for  after  the  first 

I  rear  or  two  I  used  but  little,  and  wasted  none. 

i:  >  five  them  a  deaeriptlon  of  the  way  I  managed 

'  ti^igoits,  and  dfareetiona  to  mflk  and  fatten  them 

t'  to  make  both  butter  and  cheese. 

hi  a  word,  I  gave  them  eveiy  partof  my  own 
*^.  and  i  told  them  I  woukl  prevail  wiUi  the 


captain  to  leave  them  two  barrels  of  gunpowder 
more,  and  aome  garden-aeed^  which  I  told  them 
I  would  bave  been  very  glad  of;  alao  I  gave  them 
the  bag  of  peas  which  the  captain  had  brought 
me  to  eat,  and  bade  them  be  sure  to  sow  and  in- 
crease them. 

Having  done  all  this,  I  left  them  the  next  day, 
and  went  on  board  the  ahip ;  we  prepared  im- 
mediately to  aail,  but  did  not  welgn  that  night. 
The  next  morning  early,  two  of  tbe  five  men 
came  awimming  to  the  wip's  side,  and  making  a 
most  lamentaMe  complaint  of  the  other  three, 
begged  to  be  taken  into  the  abip  for  God'a  aakc* 
for  they  ahould  be  murdered ;  and  begged  the 
captain  to  take  them  on  board,  though  he  hanged 
them  immediately. 

Upon  this  tbe  captain  pretended  to  have  no 
power  without  me;  but  after  aome  difllculty, 
and  after  their  aolemn  promlaes  of  amendment, 
they  were  taken  on  board,  and  were  aome  time 
after  soundly  whipped  and  pickled ;  i^r  which 
they  proved  very  honest  and  quiet  fellows. 

Some  time  after  this  I  went  with  the  boat  on 
shore,  the  tide  being  up,  with  the  things  pro- 
mised to  the  men,  to  which  the  captain,  at  my 
interceaaioo,  caused  their  chests  and  dothes  to 
be  added,  which  they  took,  and  were  very  thank- 
fol  for.  1  alao  encouraged  them  by  idling  them, 
that  if  it  lay  in  my  way  to  send  a  vesael  to  take 
them  in,  I  would  not  forget  them. 

When  I  took  leave  of  thia  ialand,  I  carried  on 
board  for  relica  the  great  goat'a  akin  cap  I  bad 
made,  my  umbrella,  and  one  of  my  parrota;  alao 
I  had  forgot  not  to  take  the  money  I  formerly 
mentioned,  which  had  lain  by  me  ao  long  uaeleaa 
that  it  was  grown  rusty  or  tarnished,  and  could 
hardly  paaa  for  ailver  till  it  had  been  a  little 
rubbed  and  handled,  and  also  the  money  I  found 
in  the  wreck  of  tbe  Spanish  ahip. 

And  thus  I  left  the  ialand  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  aa  I  found  by  tbe  ahlp'a  account,  in 
the  year  1666,  after  I  had  been  upon  it  eight  and 
twenty  years,  two  montha,  and  nineteen  days ; 
being  delivered  from  the  aecond  captivity  the 
aame  day  of  the  month  that  I  firat  made  my  ea- 
cape  in  the  Baroo*longo  from  among  the  Moora 
of  Sdlee. 

In  thia  vesael,  after  a  long  voyage,  I  arrived  in 
En(|land  the  deventh  of  June  in  the  year  1687, 
having  been  thirty  and  five  yeara  abaent. 

When  I  came  to  England,  I  waa  a  perfect 
atranger  to  all  the  world  aa  if  I  had  never  been 
known  there ;  my  benefactor  and  faithful  atew- 
ard,  whom  I  had  left  in  truat  with  my  money, 
waa  alive,  but  had  had  great  miafortunea  in  the 
world,  was  become  a  widow  the  second  time,  and 
very  low  in  the  world.  I  made  her  easy  aa  to 
what  ahe  owed  me,  aaauring  her  I  would  give 
her  no  trouble ;  but  on  the  contrary.  In  gratitude 
to  her  former  care  and  faithfulneaa  to  roe,  I  re- 
lieved her  aa  my  little  atock  would  afford,  which 
at  that  time  would  indeed  dlow  me  to  do  but 
little  for  her,  but  I  aaaured  her  I  would  never 
forget  her  former  kindneaa  to  me ;  nor  did  I  for- 
get her  when  I  had  auffident  to  help  her,  as 
ahall  be  observed  in  its  phme. 

I  went  down  afterwards  into  Yorkshire ;  but 
my  Ikther  was  dead,  and  my  mother,  and  all  the 
fondly  extinct ;  except  that  I  found  two  sbtcrs, 
and  two  of  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers ; 
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■nd  OS  I  had  been  long  ago  given  over  for  dead, 
there  had  been  no  provision  made  for  me,  bo 
^af,  in  a  word,  I  found  nothing  to  relieve  or 
aaiiat  me ;  and  that  litUe  money  I  had  would 
not  do  ao  much  for  neaato  aettUng  in  the  world. 

I  met  with  one  piece  of  gratitude,  indeed, 
which  I  did  not  expect;  and  this  was,  that  the 
master  of  the  ship  whom  I  bad  so  happily  deli- 
vered, and  by  the  same  means  saved  the  ship  and 
cargo,  having  given  a  very  handsome  account  to 
the  owners  of  the  manner  how  I  had  saved  the 
I  lives  of  the  men,  and  the  ship,  they  invited  me 
to  meet  them  and  some  other  merchants  con- 
cerned, and  all  together  made  me  a  very  hand- 
some compliment  upon  that  subject,  and  a  present 
of  almost  two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

But  after  making  several  reflections  upon  the 
circumstances  of  my  Ule,  and  how  little  way  this 
would  go  towards  aettliog  me  in  the  world,  I  re- 1 
solved  to  go  to  Lisbon,  and  see  if  I  might  not 
come  by  some  information  of  the  state  of  my 
plantation  in  the  Brasils,  and  what  was  become 
of  my  partner,  who,  I  had  reason  to  soppoie,  had 
some  years  now  given  me  over  for  dead* 

With  this  view  I  took  ^plng  for  Lisbon, 
where  I  arrived  in  April  following;  my  man 
FHday  aooompanying  me  very  honestly  in  all 
these  ramblfaigs,  and  provhig  a  moat  faithful  ser- 
vant upon  all  ooeasions. 

When  I  came  to  Lisbon,  I  found  out  by  In- 
quliy,  and  te  my  particular  satisfoction,  my  old 
friend,  the  ou>tafai  of  the  ship,  who  first  took  me 
up  aft  sea  olT  the  shore  of  Africa ;  he  was  now 
grown  old,  and  bad  left  off  the  sea,  having  put 
his  son,  who  was  for  from  a  young  man,  into  his 
ship ;  and  who  stall  naed  the  Brazil  trade.  The  old 
man  did  not  know  me,  and,  indeed,  I  hardly  knew 
him  ;  but  I  sooo  brought  myself  to  his  remem- 
brance^ when  I  told  him  who  I  was. 

After  some  passionate  expressions  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  I  inquired,  you  may  be  sure,  after 
my  plantation  and  my  partner.  The  old  man  told 
me  he  had  not  been  in  the  Braiils  for  about 
nine  years ;  but  that  ho  could  assure  me,  that 
when  be  came  away  my  partner  was  living; 
but  the  trustees,  whom  I  had  joined  with  him  to 
take  cognisance  of  my  part,  were  both  dead; 
that,  however,  he  believed  that  I  would  have  a 
very  good  account  of  the  improvement  of  the 
plantation ;  for  that,  upon  the  general  belief  of 
my  being  oast  away  and  drowned,  my  trustees 
had  given  In  the  account  of  the  produce  of  my 
part  of  the  plantation  to  the  procurator  fiscal, 
who  had  appropriated  it,  in  case  I  never  came  to 
claim  it,  one  thhd  to  the  king,  and  two-thirds  to 
the  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  to  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  conver- 
sion .of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  but 
that  if  I  appeared,  or  any  one  for  me,  to  claim 
the  inheritance,  it  would  be  restored ;  only  that 
the  improvement,  or  annual  production,  being 
distributed  to  charitable  uses,  could  not  be  re- 
stored ;  but  he  assured  me,  that  the  stewarda  of 
the  kii^s  revenue  (from  lands),  and  theprovedore 
or  steward  of  the  monastery,  had  taken  great 
care  all  along  that  the  incumbent,  that  is  to  say, 
my  partner,  gave  everv  year  a  foithftil  aooountof 
the  prodnoe,  of  which  they  received  duly  my 
nolety. 


I  asked  him  if  he  knew  Co  what  height  of  in 
provement  he  had  brongfat  the  pkatatioo,  tod 
whether  be  thoogfat  it  m%bt  he  worth  looking 
after ;  or  whether,  on  my  gofatg  thither,  lihouid 
meet  with  no  obatmotlon  to  my  f^ffmvf^  oy 
just  i^ht  in  the  moiety. 

He  told  me  he  oonld  not  teU  etaeUy  to  what 
degree  tbe  phmtation  was  Improved  ;  bat  this  Ik 
knew,  that  my  partner  was  growiiig  exceeding 
rich  upon  the  enjoying  but  one  half  of  it,  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  Us  reowmbrance,  he  had 
heard  that  the  king's  third  of  my  part,  which 
was,  it  seems,  granted  away  to  some  other 
monastery  or  religioaa  house,  amounted  to  above 
two  hundred  moidores  a  year;  that  as  to  my 
behig  restored  to  a  qniet  posaeasion  of  It,  there 
was  no  question  to  be  made  of  that,  my  partoer 
being  alive  to  witness  my  title,  and  ny  name 
beiog  also  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  country. 
Also  he  tdd  me  that  the  surrivors  of  my  two 
trustees  were  very  iUr,  honest  pe<^t  and  very 
wealthy,  and  he  believed  I  would  not  only  have 
their  assistance  for  putting  me  in  possessioo,  but 
would  find  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
their  hands  for  my  account,  being  the  produce 
of  tbe  form  while' theh*  fathers  held  thetroft, 
and  belbre  it  was  given  up  as  above,  which,  ai 
he  remembered,  was  about  twdve  yean. 

I  showed  myself  a  little  concerned  and  uneasy 
at  this  account,  and  inquired  of  the  old  captain 
j  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  trustees  should  thus 
dispose  of  my  effects  when  he  knew  that  I  had 
made  my  will,  and  had  made  him,  the  Purtuguese 
captain,  my  universal  heir,  &e. 

He  told  me  that  was  true;  hot  that,  as  there 
was  no  proof  of  my  being  dead,  he  could  not  act 
as  exeotttor  until  some  certain  aeooont  should 
come  of  my  death ;  and  that,  besides,  he  was  oot 
willing  to  intermeddle  vrith  a  thing  so  remote ; 
that  it  was  true  he  had  registered  my  will  and 
put  in  his  claim,  and  could  he  have  given  soy 
account  of  my  being  dead  or  alive,  he  would  have 
acted  by  procuration,  and  taken  poesesaion  of  tbe 
Ingenio  (so  they  called  the  sugar  house),  and  had 
given  his  son,  who  was  now  at  the  Braxlls,  order 
to  doit  ••  But,"  savs  the  old  naan,  "  I  have  one 
piece  of  news  to  teU  you,  which  perhaps  may 
not  be  ao  aooeptahle  to  you  as  the  rest;  and 
that  Is,  that  believing  yon  were  loot,  and  all  the 
world  believing  so  alaoi  your  partner  and  trustees 
did  offer  to  account  to  me  in  your  name  for  six  or 
eight  of  the  tot  years  of  profit,  which  I  received ; 
but  there  behig  at  that  time,**  says  he,  *«  great  dis- 
bursements for  increasing  the  works,  building  an 
ingoniOf  and  buying  slaves,  it  did  not  amount  to 
near  so  much  as  it  afterwards  produced.  How- 
ever," says  the  old  man,  '*  I  shall  give  you  a  true 
account  of  what  I  have  received  in  alls  and  bow 
I  have  disposed  of  it.*' 

After  a  few  days*  farther  conference  with  this 
andent  friend,  he  brought  me  an  aeconnt  of  the 
six  first  year^  ineome  of  my  plnntatioD,  signed 
by  my  partner  and  the  merdannt'a  trustees, 
bdng  ahrays  delivered  In  goods ;  vis.  tobacco  in 
rollt  and  sugar  in  cheata»  besidea  rani»  molaaaes, 
&a,  which  la  the  oonseqoenoe  of  a  sugar  work, 
and  I  found  bv  this  aooouat  that  every  year  the 
meone  oonalderably  iaoieaaed;  bill*  aa  above* 
the  dbbuMBMBt  MBg  laif  c^  tfaa  ana  at  fint 
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vBi  imall ;  bovever,  the  old  man  let  me  see  that 
he  wai  debtor  to  me  470  moidorei  of  gold, 
besdei  60  chesU  of  sugar,  ami  15  double  rolls  of 
(obicoQ,  trhifih  were  lost  in  his  ship,  he  having 
bees  shipwrecked,  coming  home  to  Lisbon,  about 
deveo  ^eiri  after  my  leaving  the  place. 

Tbe  (ood  man  then  b^an  to  complain  of  his 
BiidbmiDcs,  and  how  he  had  been  obliged  to 
nuke  use  of  my  money  to  recover  his  losses^  and 
bojr  him  A  share  in  a  new  shtn.  **  However,  my 
oU  frisod,"  says  he,  **  you  shall  not  want  a  supply 
io  your  necessity ;  and  as  soon  as  my  son  returns, 
I  joo  iball  be  folly  satkfied.** 

Upon  tUs  he  pulls  out  an  old  pouch,  and 
gives  ne  two  hundred  Portugal  moidores  in  gold, 
and  giving  me  the  writings  of  his  title  to  the  ablp 
vhich  his  son  was  gone  to  the  Brazils  in,  of 
vtiieh  be  was  a  quarter-part  owner,  and  his  son 
ifiotber,  he  pnts  them  both  in  my  hands  ibr 
tecsrityoftherest. 

I  vtt  teo  much  moved  with  the  honesty  and 
Uodaesi  of  tbe  poor  man  to  be  able  to  bear  this, 
isd  rememberiog  what  he  had  done  for  me,  how 
be  bad  taken  me  up  at  sea,  and  how  generously 
be  bid  Qsed  me  on  all  occasions,  and  particularly 
bow  nncere  a  friend  he  was  now  to  me,  I  could 
bardly  refrain  weeping  at  what  he  said  to  me ; 
tberefore^  first  I  aakA  him  if  his  circumstances 
idsiitted  him  to  spare  so  mnch  money  at  that 
time,  sad  if  it  would  not  straiten  hinL  He  told 
Be  he  could  not  say  but  it  might  straiten  him  a 
iiuk,  bat,  however,  it  was  my  money,  and  1 
■ught  want  it  more  than  he. 

Everything  the  good  man  said  was  full  of 
infection,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears 
«h3e  ha  spoke.  In  short,  I  took  one  hundred 
of  the  nmidores,  and  called  for  a  pen  and  ink  to 
giTehiai  a  receipt  for  them;  then  I  returned 
^  the  rest,  and  told  him  if  ever  I  had  posses* 
ivB  of  the  plantation,  1  would  return  the  other 
to  him  also,  as  indeed  I  afterwards  did ;  and 
tbst  II  to  the  bill  of  sale  of  his  part  in  his  aon*s 
ibfp,  I  would  not  take  it  by  any  means ;  but 
^  if  I  wanted  the  money,  I  fooud  he  was 
bfloeit  enoqgb  to  pay  me ;  and  if  1  did  not,  but 
<iBe  to  reedre  what  he  gave  me  reason  to 
c^iect,  I  would  never  have  a  penny  more  from 
bin. 

When  this  waa  passed,  the  old  man  began  to 
■k  Be  if  he  should  put  me  in  a  method  to  make 
uf  daim  to  mv  plantation.  1  told  him  I  thought 
l^foovcr  to  it  myseiil  He  said  I  might  do  so 
if  I  pleased,  but  that,  if  I  did  not,  there  were 
vaji  enough  to  secure  my  right,  and  imme- 
^^7  to  appropriate  the  profits  to  my  use ;  and 
tt  there  were  ships  hi  the  river  of  Lisbon  just 
^^7  to  go  nway  to  Brazil,  he  made  me  enter 
■F  name  in  a  public  register  with  bis  affidavit, 
^fining  upon  oath  that  X  was  alive,  and  that  1 
m  the  lame  person  who  took  up  the  land  for 
tbeplaotiDg  the  said  pUntation  at  first. 

Tnis  being  rmilarly  attested  by  a  notary,  and 
*  procuration  affixed,  he  directed  me  to  send  it, 
*itk  a  letter  of  his  writings  to  a  merchant  of  his 
lequbtanee  at  tbe  place,  and  then  proposed 
^  ftsyftqg  with  him  tui  an  account  came  of  the 
fttonk 

^^ever  aaxpSbSag  was  more  honourable  than 
^  prooeedingB  vpon  this  procuration;  for  in 
«iithig  iSTai  noatlu  I  received  a  laiye  packet 


from  tbe  survivors  of  my  trnsteesb  fthemerchantSt 
on  whose  account  I  went  to  sea,  in  which  were 
the  following  particular  letters  and  papers  en» 
closed. 

First :  There  was  the  aneeunt  earrent  of  the 
produce  of  my  farm  or  plantatieo  from  the  year 
when  their  fathers  had  bahmeed  with  my 
old  Portugal  captain,  being  Csr  six  years ;  thie 
balance  appeared  to  be  1,174  ssoidores  in  my 
favour. 

Secondly:  There  was  the  account  of  Ibor 
Tears  more  while  they  kept  the  effeets  in  their 
hands,  before  the  government  claimed  the  ad- 
ministFation,  as  being  the  effects  of  a  person  not 
to  be  found,  which  they  call  **  civil  death  ;*'  and 
the  balance  of  this,  the  value  of  the  plantation 
increasing;  amounted  to  cmisaJoes,  which  made 
9^241  moidores. 

Thfrdly :  There  wm  the  Prior  of  the  Angus- 
tines*  account,  who  had  received  the  profits  for 
above  fourteen  vears;  but  not  being  able  to 
account  for  what  was  disposed  to  tbe  hospital, 
very  honestly  declared  he  had  872  moidores  not 
distributed,  which  he  aekaowledged  to  my 
account.  As  to  the  king's  part,  that  refunded 
nothing. 

There  was  also  a  letter  of  my  partner's,  eon- 
gratulating  me  very  affectionately  upon  my  being 
alive  ;  giving  me  an  account  how  the  estate  was 
improved,  and  what  it  produced  a  year,  with  a 
particular  of  the  number  of  squares,  or  acres, 
that  it  contained  ;  how  planted,  how  many  staves 
there  were  upon  It ;  and,  making  two-and-twenty 
crosses  for  blessings,  told  me  he  bad  said  so  many 
Ave  Marias  to  thank  the  blessed  Virgin  that  I 
was  alive ;  inviting  me  very  passionately  to  ooane 
over  and  take  possession  of  my  own,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  give  him  orders  to  whom  he  should 
deliver  my  effects  if  1  did  not  come  myself;  con- 
cluding with  an  hearty  tender  of  his  friendship 
and  that  of  his  family ;  and  sent  me,  as  a  pre- 
sent, seven  fine  leopards'  skins,  which  he  had,  it 
seems,  received  from  Africa  by  some  other  ship 
which  he  had  sent  thither,  and  who,  it  seemi^ 
had  made  a  better  voyage  than  I.  He  sent  me 
also  five  chests  of  excellent  sweetmeats,  and  an 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  uncoined,  not  quite  so 
laive  as  moidores. 

By  the  same  fleet  my  merchant*trustees 
shipped  me  1,200  chests  of  sugar,  800  rolls  of 
tobacco,  and  the  rest  of  the  whole  account  in 
gold. 

I  might  well  say  now,  indeed,  that  the  latter 
end  of  Job  was  better  than  the  beginning.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  the  flutterlngs  of  my  very 
heart  when  I  looked  over  these  letters,  and  espe- 
cially when  I  found  all  my  wealth  about  me ; 
for  as  the  Brazil  ships  come  all  in  fleets,  the 
same  ships  which  brought  my  letters  brought 
my  goods,  and  the  effects  were  safe  in  the  Tagus 
before  the  letter  came  to  my  hand.  In  a  word, 
I  turned  pale  and  g^ew  sick,  and  had  not  the  old 
man  ran  and  fetched  me  a  cordial,  I  believe  the 
sudden  surprise  of  joy  had  overset  nature,  and  I 
had  died  upon  the  spot. 

Nay,  after  that,  I  continued  very  ill,  and  was 
so  some  hours,  till  a  physician  being  sent  for, 
and  something  of  the  real  cause  of  my  illness 
being  known,  he  ordered  me  to  be  let  blood,  after 
which  I  bad  relief  and  grew  well ;  but  1  verily 
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believe,  if  it  had  not  beea  eased  by  the  yent  given 
in  that  manner  to  the  apirtts,  I  should  have 
died. 

I  was  now  master  all  on  a  sndden  of  above 
SOJOOOI.  sterling  in  money,  and  had  an  estate,  as 
I  might  well  call  it,  in  the  Brasils,  of  above  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  sore  as  an  estate 
of  lands  in  England ;  and,  In  a  word,  I  was  in 
a  condition  wliich  I  scarce  Icnew  how  to  under- 
stand, or  how  to  compose  myaeif  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  recompense  my 
original  benefiu^r,  my  good  old  captain,  who 
had  been  first  charitable  to  me  in  my  distress, 
kind  to  me  in  the  beginning,  and  honest  to  me 
at  the  end*  I  showed  him  all  that  was  sent  me ; 
1  told  him  that,  next  to  the  providence  of  heaven, 
which  disposes  all  things,  it  was  owing  to  him  ; 
and  that  it  now  lay  on  me  to  reward  mm,  which 
1  would  do  an  hundredfold.  So  I  first  returned 
to  him  the  hundred  moidores  I  had  received  of 
him ;  then  I  sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused  him 
to  draw  up  a  general  release  or  discharge  for 
the  470  moidores,  which  he  had  acknowledged 
he  owed  me,  in  the  fullest  and  firmest  manner 
possible ;  after  which  I  caused  a  procuration  to 
be  drawn,  empowering  him  to  be  my  receiver  of 
the  annual  profits  of  my  plantatioui  and  appomt. 
ing  my  partner  to  account  to  him,  and  make  the 
returns  by  the  usual  fleets  to  him  in  my  name ; 
and  a  clause  in  the  end,  being  a  grant  of  100 
moidores  a  year  to  him  during  his  life  out  of  the 
effects,  and  50  moidores  a  year  to  his  son  after 
him  for  his  life;  and  thus  I  requited  my  old 
man. 

I  was  now  to  consider  which  wajr  to  steer  my 
course  next,  and  what  to  do  with  the  estate  that 
Providence  had  thus  put  into  mv  hands ;  and, 
indeed,  I  had  more  care  upon  my  nead  now  than 
I  had  in  my  silent  state  of  life  in  the  island, 
where  I  wanted  nothing  but  what  I  had,  and  bad 
nothing  but  what  I  wanted ;  whereas  I  had  now 
a  great  charge  upon  me,  and  my  business  was 
how  to  lecure  it  I  had  never  a  cave  to  hide 
my  money  in,  or  a  place  where  it  might  lie 
without  lock  or  key  till  it  grew  mouldy  and  tar. 
nished  before  anybody  would  meddle  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  knew  not  where  to  put  it,  or 
whom  to  trust  with  it.  My  old  patron,  the  cap- 
tain, indeed,  was  honest,  and  that  was  the  only 
refuge  I  had* 

In  the  next  place,  my  interest  in  the  BraxUs 
seemed  to  summon  me  thiUier ;  but  now  I  could 
not  tell  how  to  think  of  going  thither  till  I  had 
settled  my  cffairs,  and  left  my  effects  in  some 
safe  hands  behind  me.  At  first  I  thought  of  my 
old  friend  the  widow,  who,  1  knew,  was  honest, 
and  would  be  just  to  me ;  but  then  she  was  in 
years,  and  but  poor,  and,  for  aught  I  knew, 
might  be  in  debt ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  no 
way  but  to  go  back  to  England  myself,  and  take 
my  effects  with  me. 

I  was  some  months,  however,  before  I  resolved 
upon  this;  and  therefore,  as  I  had  rewarded 
the  old  captain  ftiUy  and  to  satis^tioo,  who  had 
been  my  former  benefactor,  so  I  began  to  thick 
of  my  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  my 
fint  benefactor,  and  she,  while  it  was  in  her 
power,  my  faithfhl  steward  and  instructor.  So 
the  first  thing  I  did,  I  got  a  merdiant  in  Lisbon 


to  write  to  his  correspondent  In  London,  not 
only  to  pay  a  bill,  but  to  go  find  her  out,  and 
carry  her  in  money  a  hundred  pounds  from  me, 
and  to  talk  with  her,  and  comfort  her  ia  bcr 
poverty  by  telling  her  she  should,  if  I  lived,  have 
a  further  supply.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  my 
two  sisters  in  the  country  each  of  them  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  they  being,  though  not  in  want, 
yet  not  in  very  good  circumstances ;  one  hav- 
ing been  married  and  left  a  widow,  and  the  other 
having  a  husband  not  so  kind  to  her  ai  be 
should  be. 

But  among  all  my  relations  or  acquaintances, 
I  could  not  yet  pitch  upon  one  to  whom  1  durst 
commit  the  gross  of  my  stock,  that  I  might  go 
away  to  the  Braxils  and  leave  things  tafe  l^ 
hind  me  ;  and  this  greatly  perplexed  me. 

I  had  once  a  mind  to  have  gone  to  the  Bnuili, 
and  have  aettled  myself  there,  for  I  wss,  as  it 
were,  naturalised  to  the  place ;  but  I  had  some 
little  scruple  in  my  mind  about  religion,  which 
insensibty  drew  me  back,  of  which  I  tfaall  say 
more  presently.  However,  it  was  not  religion 
that  kept  me  from  going  thither  for  the  present; 
and  as  I  had  made  no  scruple  of  being  openly 
of  the  religion  of  the  country  all  the  while  I  was 
among  them,  so  neither  did  I  yet;  only  that 
now  and  then  having  of  late  thotight  more  of  it 
than  formerly,  when  I  began  to  think  of  living 
and  dying  among  them,  I  began  to  regret 
my  having  professed  myself  a  Papist,  and 
thought  it  nJght  not  be  the  best  religion  to 
die  in. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  not  the  main 
thing  that  kept  me  from  going  to  the  Brazils, 
but  that  really  I  did  not  know  with  whom  to 
leave  my  effects  behind  me  ;  so  I  resolved  at  last 
to  go  to  England  with  them,  where,  if  I  arrived, 
I  concluded  I  should  make  aome  acquaintance, 
or  find  some  relations  that  would  be  faithful  to 
me ;  and  accordingly  I  prepared  to  go  for  Eng- 
land with  all  my  wealth. 

In  order  to  prepare  things  for  my  going  home, 
I  first  (thB  Brasll  fleet  being  just  going  away) 
resolvea  to  give  answers  sniltable  to  the  just 
and  faithful  account  of  things  I  had  fitHn  thence  i 
and  first  to  the  Prior  of  St  Aogusthie  I  wrote 
a  letter  full  of  thanks  for  his  just  dealings,  and 
the  offer  of  the  872  moidores  which  wai  undis- 
posed of,  which  I  deshred  might  be  given,  5ff) 
to  the  monastery,  and  872  to  the  poor,  u  the 
prior  should  diract,  desiring  tlie  good  padre's 
prayers  for  me  and  the  like. 

I  wrote  next  a  letter  of  thanks  to  my  two 
trustees,  with  all  the  acknowledgment  that  so 
much  justice  and  honesty  called  for;  as  for 
sending  them  any  present,  they  were  for  above 
having  any  occasion  of  it. 

Lastlv,  I  wrote  to  my  partner,  acknowledg- 
ing hh  industry  in  improving  the  plantation,  and 
his  integrity  in  increasing  tM  stock  of  the  woits, 
givhg  him  instructions  for  his  future  govern- 
ment of  my  part  according  to  the  powers  I  bad 
left  with  my  old  patron,  to  whom  1  desired  him  to 
send  whatever  became  due  to  me  till  he  should 
hear  from  me  more  particularly;  assuring  him 
that  it  was  my  intention  not  only  to  come  to  biOt 
but  to  settle  myself  there  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life.  To  this  I  added  a  very  handsome  pre- 
sent of  acmie  Italian  silks  for  his  wife  and  two 


daaghten.  for  such  the  captain's  son  informed 
me  be  had ;  with  two  pieces  of  floe  English 
brood  doth,  the  best  F  could  get  in  Lisbon,  five 
pieces  of  bladi  baixe,  and  some  Flanders  lace  of  a 
good^ae. 

Hariog  thus  settled  my  affairs,  sold  my  cargo, 
and  turned  all  my  effects  into  good  bills  of  ex- 
cbsii^  ray  next  difficulty  was  which  way  to  go  to 
England.  I  had  been  accustomed  enough  to  the 
loB,  aod  yet  I  had  a  strange  aversion  to  go  to 
England  by  sea  at  that  time ;  and  though  I  could 
give  no  reason  for  it,  yet  the  difficulty  increased 
epoo  me  so  much  that  though  I  bad  once  shipped 
^7  l>agg*9B  in  order  to  go,  yet  I  altered  my  mind, 
{  said  that  not  onoe,  but  two  or  three  times. 

It  is  true  I  bad  been  very  unfortunate  by  sea, 

,  and  this  might  be  one  of  the  reasons ;  bnt  let  no 

1  maa  slight  the  strong  impulses  of  his  own  thoughts 

I  in  cases  of  such  moment.    Two  of  the  ships  which 

I  had  singled  out  to  go  in,  I  mean  more  particu- 

lariy  singled  oat  than  any  other,  that  is  to  say, 

so  as  in  one  of  them  to  put  my  things  on  board, 

and  m  the  other  to  have  agreed  with  the  captain, 

1  lay  two  of  these  ships  miscarried,  vis.,  one  was 

taken  by  the  Algerines,  and  the  other  was  cast 

away  on  the  Start,  near  Torbay,  aod  all  the  peo- 

)  pie  drowned  except  three ;  so  that  in  either  of 

those  vessels  I  had  been  made  miserable,  and  in 

which  moot  it  was  hard  to  say. 

Having  been  thus  harassed  in  my  thoughts,  my 
oid  pilot,  to  whom  I  communicated  everything, 
pjv^Kd  ne  earnestly  not  to  go  to  sea,  but  either 
to  go  by  land  to  the'  Groyne,  and  cross  over  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  RocheUe,  from  whence  it  was 
bat  an  easy  and  safe  journey  by  land  to  Paris, 
aad  so  to  Calais  and  Dover ;  or  to  go  up  to  Ma- 
I  drid«  aod  so  all  the  way  by  land  through  France. 
In  a  word,  I  was  so  prepossessed  against  my 
going  by  sea  at  all,  except  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
ihat  I  reaolved  to  travd  all  the  way  by  land ; 
which,  as  I  was  not  in  haste  and  did  not  value  the 

■  ciiarge^  was  by  much  the  pleasanter  way ;  and  to 
make  it  more  so  my  old  captain  brought  an  Eng» 
Hib  geotlcnan,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Lisbon, 
who  was  willing  to  travel  with  me ;  after  which 
we  picfced  up  two  who  were  English,  and  mer- 
eimaU  alao,  and  two  yoong  Portuguese  gentlemen, 

■  the  last  going  to  Paris  only ;  so  that  we  were 
'  m  ail  six  of  OS  and  iive  servants,  the  two  mer- 

ehaals  and  the  two  Portuguese  contenting  them- 
ttlvea  with  one  servant  between  two,  to  save  the 
efaofgc ;  aod  ai  for  me^  I  got  an  English  sailor  to 
travd  with  me  as  a  servant  besides  my  man  Fri- 
day, who  was  too  mnch  a  stranger  to  be  capable 
of  supplyiog  the  pUice  of  a  servant  open  the 


In  this  manner  I  set  out  for  Lisbon ;  and  our 

ooflqismy  being  all  very  well  mounted  and  armed, 

we  made  a  Kttte  troop,  whereof  they  did  me  the 

hooowr  to  call  me  captain,  as  well  because  I  was 

the  oldest  man  as  becanse  I  had  two  servants, 

;   sBid  indeed  was  the  original  of  the  whole  journey. 

As  1  have  titmbled  yon  with  none  of  my  sea 

[  joomols»  so  shall  I  tronble  yon  with  none  of  my 

bad  joomab;  bnt  some  adventures  that  hap- 

y  peaed  to  na  in  this  tedious  and  difficult  journey 

'    I  nnsat  not  omit. 

WboD  we  came  to  Madrid  we,  being  all  of  os 
i|  ftfaogers  to  Spain,  were  willing  to  stay  some  time 
'  to  see  the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  see  what  was 


( 


worth  observing ;  but  it  being  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  we  hastened  away,  and  set  out  from 
Madrid  about  the  middle  of  October ;  but  when 
we  came  to  the  edge  of  Navarre  we  were  alarmed 
at  several  towns  on  the  way  with  an  account  that 
so  much  snow  was  fallen  on  the  French  side  of 
the  mountains,  that  several  travellers  were  obliged 
to  come  back  to  Pampeluna  after  having  attempted 
at  an  extreme  hazani  to  pass  on. 

When  we  came  to  Pampeluna  itself,  we  found 
it  so  indeed ;  and  to  me,  that  had  been  always 
used  to  a  hot  climate,  and  indeed  to  countries 
where  we  could  scarce  bear  any  clothes  on,  the 
cold  was  insufferable ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  more 
painful  than  it  was  surprising  to  come  but  ten 
days  before  out  of  the  Old  Castile,  where  the 
weather  was  not  only  warm,  but  very  hot,  and 
immediately  to  feel  a  wind  from  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  so  very  keen,  so  severely  cold,  as  to  be 
intolerable,  and  to  endanger  benumbing  and  pe- 
rishing of  our  fingers  and  toes,  was  very  strange. 

Poor  Friday  was  really  frighted  when  he  saw 
the  mountains  all  covered  with  snow,  and  felt  cold 
weather,  which  he  had  never  seen  or  felt  before 
in  his  life. 

To  mend  the  matter,  after  we  came  to  Pampe- 
luna it  continued  snowing  with  so  much  violence 
and  so  long  that  the  people  said  winter  was  come 
before  its  time,  and  the  roads,  which  were  difficult 
before,  were  now  quite  impassable ;  in  a  word,  the 
snow  lay  in  some  places  too  thick  for  us  to  travel, 
and  being  not  hard  frozen,  as  is  the  case  in  north- 
ern countries,  there  was  no  going  without  being 
in  danger  of  being  buried  alive  at  every  step. 
We  stayed  no  less  than  twenty  days  at  Pampeluna, 
when  (seeing  the  winter  coming  on,  and  no  like- 
lihood of  its  being  better,  for  it  was  the  severest 
winter  all  over  Europe  that  had  -  been  known  in 
many  years)  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  go 
away  to  Fontarabia,  and  there  take  shipping  for 
Bourdeaux,  which  was  a  very  little  voyage. 

But  while  we  were  considering  this  there  came 
in  four  French  gentlemen,  who,  having  been  stop- 
ped on  the  French  side  of  the  passes,  as  we  wero 
on  the  Spanish,  had  found  out  a  guide  who,  tra- 
versing the  country  near  the  head  of  Languedoc, 
had  brought  them  over  the  mountains  by  such 
ways  that  they  were  not  much  incommoded  with 
the  snow ;  and  where  they  met  with  snow  in  any 
quantity,  they  said  it  was  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  them  and  theur  horses. 

We  sent  for  this  guide,  who  told  us  he  would 
undeKake  to  carry  ui  the  same  way  with  no 
hazard  from  the  snow,  provided  we  were  armed 
sufficiently  to  protect  ns  from  wild  beasts,  for  he 
said,  upon  these  great  snows,  it  was  frequent  for 
some  wolves  to  uiow  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  behig  made  ravenous  for  want  of 
food,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow.  We 
told  him  we  were  well  enough  prepared  for  such 
creatures  as  they  were,  if  he  would  insure  us  from 
a  kind  of  two-legged  wolves,  which  we  were  told 
we  were  in  most  danger  from,  especially  on  the 
French  side  of  the  mountains. 

He  satisfied  us  there  was  no  danger  of  that 
kind  in  the  way  that  we  were  to  go,  so  we  readily 
agreed  to  follow  htm,  as  did  also  twelve  other 
gentlemen,  with  their  servants,  some  FVench, 
some  Spanish^  who,  as  I  sakl,  haid  attempted  to 
go*  aad  were  obliged  to  oome  back  again. 


AeeonDnglf  we  oO  act  oat  from  Patnpeluna 
with  our  ipiide  oo  the  I5th  of  November ;  and 
indeed  I  was  surprised  when,  instead  of  going 
forward,  he  came  directlf  hac^  with  us.  on  the 
same  road  that  we  came  from  Madrid,  abore 
twenty  miles,  when  having  passed  two  rivers,  and 
come  into  the  plain  country,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  warm  climate  again,  f^ere  the  country  was 
pleasant,  and  no  snow  to  be  seen ;  but  on  a  sod- 
den, turning  to  the  left,  he  approached  the  moun- 
tains another  way;  and  though  it  is  true  the 
hiils  and  the  precipices  looked  dreadftilly,  yet  be 
made  so  many  tonrs,  such  meanders,  and  led  us 
by  such  windmg  ways,  we  insensibly  passed  the 
height  of  the  mountains  without  being  much  en- 
cumbered with  the  snow ;  and  all  oo  a  sudden  he 
showed  US  the  pleasant,  frnitfhl  provinces  of  Lan- 
gnedoc  and  Oascoigne,  all  green  and  flourishing : 
though  Indeed  they  were  at  a  great  distance,  and 
we  had  some  rough  way  to  pass  yet. 

We  were  a  little  uneasy,  however,  when  we 
found  it  snowed  one  whole  day  and  a  night  so 
fast  that  we  could  not  travel ;  but  he  bid  us  be 
easy,  we  should  soon  be  past  it  all.  We  found, 
indeed,  that  we  began  to  descend  every  day,  and 
to  come  more  north  than  before ;  and  so,  de- 
pending upon  our  guide,  we  went  on. 

ft  was  about  two  hours  before  night,  when  our 
gvide  being  something  before  ns,  and  not  just  in 
sight,  ont  rushed  three  monstrous  wolves,  and 
after  them  a  bear,  out  of  an  hollow  way  adjoin- 
ing to  a  thick  wood.  Two  of  the  wolves  flew 
upon  the  guide,  and  had  he  been  half  a  mile  be- 
fore us,  he  had  been  devoured,  indeed,  before  we 
could  have  helped  him.  One  of  them  fastened 
upon  his  horse,  and  the  other  attacked  the  man 
with  that  violenoe  that  he  had  not  time,  or  not 

Eresence  of  mind  enough,  to  draw  his  pistol,  but 
allooed  and  cried  ont  to  us  roost  lustily.  My 
man  Friday  being  next  to  me,  I  bade  him  ride 
up  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  As  soon  as 
Friday  came  in  sight  of  the  roan,  he  hallooed  as 
loud  as  the  other  **  O,  master !  O,  master  T  but, 
like  a  bold  fellow,  rode  directly  up  to  the  man, 
and  with  his  pistol  shot  the  wolf  that  attacked 
him  in  the  head. 

It  was  happv  for  the  poor  man  that  it  was  my 
man  Friday;  for  he,  having  been  used  to  that 
kind  of  creature  in  hiscountry,  had  no  fear  upon 
him,  but  went  close  op  to  him,  and  shot  him  as 
above ;  whereas  any  or  us  would  have  Ared  at  a 
farther  distance,  and  have  perhaps  either  missed 
the  woir,  or  endangered  shooting  the  man 

But  it  was  enough  to  have  terrified  a  bolder 
man  than  1,  and.  Indeed,  it  alarmed  *all  onr  com- 

Eany  when,  with  the  noise  of  Friday's  pistol,  we 
eard  on  both  sides  the  dismallest  bowlings  of 
wolves,  and  the  noise  redoubted  by  the  echo  of 
the  mountains,  that  it  was  to  us  as  if  there  had 
been  a  prodigious  nraltitude  of  them,  and  per- 
haps, indeed,  there  was  not  such  a  few  as  that 
we  had  no  cause  of  apprehensions. 

However,  as  Friday  had  killed  this  wolf,  the 
other,  that  hod  fastened  upon  the  horse,  left  him 
immediately  and  fled,  having  happily  fostcned 
upon  his  head,  where  the  bosses  of  the  bridle 
had  stuck  in  his  teeth,  so  that  he  had  not  done 
him  much  hurt  The  man,  indeed,  was  most 
hurt,  for  the  raging  creature  bad  bit  him  twice, 
once  on  tke  arm  and  tbe  other  time  ir  Kttlo 


above  bis  knee;  and  he  was  just,  as  it  were,  too- 
bling  down  by  the  disorder  of  the  horse,  whea 
Friday  came  up  and  shot  the  wolC 

It  Is  easy  to  suppose  that  at  the  noise  of  Fri- 
day's pistol  we  all  mended  our  pace,  and  rode  up 
as  fost  as  the  way,  which  was  very  difficalt, 
would  give  as  leave,  to  see  what  was  the  nittcr. 
As  soon  as  we  came  dear  of  the  trees,  which  I 
blinded  ns  before,  we  saw  plahily  what  had  been 
the  ease,  and  bow  FHday  had  disengaged  the 
poor  guide,  though  we  did  not  presenSy  discern 
what  kind  of  creature  it  was  he  had  killed. 

But  never  was  a  iglit  managed  so  hardily,  and 
in  such  a  surprismg  manner,  as  that  which  fol- 
lowed between  Friday  and  the  bear,  which  gave 
us  all,  though  at  first  we  were  surprised  and 
afraid  for  him,  the  greatest  diverllon  nnagioable. 
As  the  bear  is  a  heavy,  dninsy  creature,  and 
does  not  gallop  as  the  wolf  does,  which  is  swift 
and  light,  so  he  has  two  particular  qualities, 
which  generally  are  the  mle  of  his  actions ;  first, 
as  to  men,  who  are  not  his  proper  prey,  I  say 
not  his  proper  prey,  becanse  Aough  I  can't  saf 
what  excessive  hunger  might  do,  which  was  now 
their  case,  the  ground  being  idl  covered  with 
snow,  yet,  as  to  men,  be  does  not  usually  at- 
tempt them,  unless  they  ffrst  attack  hhn ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  meet  him  m  the  woods,  if  you 
don't  meddle  with  him  be  won't  meddle  witb 
you;  yet  then  yon  must  take  care  to  be  very 
civil  to  him,  and  give  him  the  road,  for  be  is  a 
very  nice  gentleman,  he  won't  go  a  step  out  of 
the  way  for  a  prinoe;  nay,  if  you  are  really 
afraid,  your  best  way  is  to  look  another  way  and 
keep  going  on,  for  sometimes  if  you  stop,  and 
stand  still,  and  look  stedikstiy  at  hhn,  he  takes 
it  for  an  affront ;  and  if  you  throw  or  toss  any- 
thing at  him,  and  it  hits  him,  though  it  were  hut 
a  bit  of  stick  as  big  as  yonr  flnger,  be  takes  it  for 
an  affront,  and  sets  all  other  business  aside  to 
pursue  his  revenge,  for  he  wfD  have  satirfaction 
in  point  of  honour,  and  this  is  his  first  quality  ; 
the  next  is,  that  if  he  be  once  affronted,  he  will 
never  leave  yon,  night  or  day,  till  he  has  bis  re- 
venge, but  follow  at  a  good  rouBd  rate  till  he 
overtakes  yon. 

My  man  Frldi^  hadf  delivered  ear  guide,  and 
when  we  came  up  tt>  hftn  he  was  helping  hhn  of 
from  his  horse,  for  the  man  was  belh  hurt  and 
fr^hted,  and,  indeed,  the  lasc  more  than  the  first. 
when  on  a  sudden  we  espied  the  bear  come  out 
of  the  wood,  and  A  very  monstroas  one  it  was, 
the  biggest  by  har  that  ever  I  stfw.  We  were  all 
a  little  surprised  when  we  saw  Mm ;  but  when 
Friday  saw  him,  it  was  easy  to  tee  Joy  and  eou-| 
rage  in  the  fellow's  countenance.  **  O  !  O !  0 !" 
says  Friday  three  times,  pointing  to  hioi, "  0 
master  I  you  give  me  te  leave,  me  sbakee  t^ 
hand  with  hlm^  me  makee  you  sood  laugh." 

1  was  surprised  to  see  the  follow  so  pleased. 
«•  You  fool  you,"  said  I,  "he  wlH  eat  you  up."-^ 
**  Eatee  me  up  t  eatee  me  np  r  says  FVidayi 
twice  over  again ;  "  me  eatee  him  up ;  me  moke 
you  good  laugh ;  you  all  slay  here,  me  show  yon 
good  laugh."  So  down  he  alta,  and  gets  his 
boote  o£r  hi  a  momeuC,  and  pat  on  a  ptir  of 
pumps,  as  we  call  the  flat  shoes  they  wear,  and 
which  he  had  in  his  poeket,  and  gives  my  other 
servant  his  horse^  and,  with  his  gun,  away  bci 
11^,  flwilt  like  the  wind. 


=i 


ROBINSON  CRU80E. 


Ill 


The  besr  was  walking  aoKh  on,  and  oflbred  to 
naddle  witb  nobody,  till  FridaT,  coming  pretty 
Bear,  ealls  to  him,  aa  If  the  bear  coidd  nnder> 
iUod  fafaa,  *'  Hark  ye,  hark  ye,**  myf  FMay, 
*  ne  ipcakee  wit  you.**  We  followed  aft  a  dit^ 
tuce ;  for  now  being  come  down  to  the  Gas- 
coigne  nde  of  the  OMrantaint,  we  were  entered  a 
Tart,  great  Ibreit,  where  the  country  wai  plain 
ted  pretty  open,  thoogh  many  treei  in  it  eeat- 
tered  here  and  there. 

Friday,  who  bady  aa  we  lay,  the  heets  of  the 
bear,  eaao  np  with  him  qoioily,  and  takes  up  a 
great  stone  wd  throws  at  him,  and  bit  him  just 
oa  the  head,  bat  did  him  no  more  harm  than  if 
be  bad  thrown  it  against  a  wall ;  but  it  an- 
MCfed  Fridar's  end*  for  the  rogue  was  so  Toid 
of  fear  that  he  did  it  purely  to  make  the  bear 
follow  fain,  and  show  us  some  langh,  as  he 
ealedtt. 

As  sooB  9M  the  bear  felt  the  stone  and  saw 
bia^  ho  turns  abonft  and  eomes  after  him,  taking 
devffiA  Jong  atiidas,  and  shuffling  aioog  at  a 
•traago  rate,  so  aa  be  wonid  put  a  horu  to  a 
■idtlHag  gaUopw  Away  runs  Friday,  and  takes 
bis  comae  as  if  he  na  towaida  ua  for  helpi  so  we 
iH  leaohred  to  ite  at  once  upon  the  bear  and 
deliver  my  vum,  though  i  was  angry  at  him 
bcsrifly  for  brtegmg  the  bear  back  upon  us 
when  ho  was  going  about  his  own  business 
•aocbar  «ny»  and  eapeeMly  I  was  angry  that  he 
bed  tamed  the  bear  upon  us,  and  then  run 
my,  aMi  i  called  out,  "  You  dog,*'  said  I,  <*is 
tbis  year  amking  ua  laugh  ?  Ckmie  away,  and 
take  year  horse,  that  we  nmy  shoot  the  orea- 
tsre.*  H*  haari  aw,  and  cries  out,  **  No  aboot, 
;;  ataad  still,  you  get  much  foogh.**  And 
creatnre  ran  two  feet  for  the 
he  tamed  on  a  sadden  on  one  side 
«f  ai»  and  seeing  a  great  oak  tree  fit  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  beckoaied  us  to  follow,  and  doubling  his 
paee  be  gota  otmbly  up  the  tree,  laying  his  gun 
dMvn  open  the  ground  at  about  five  or  rix  yuds 
from  the  bottoaa  of  the  tiee. 


The  bear  soob  came  to  the  tree,  and  we  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance ;  the  first  thing  be  dfd  be 
Mopped  at  the  gun,  melt  to  it,  but  let  it  lie,  and 
sp  be  scsasriiles  hito  the  tree,  dfanbing  like  a 
eat,  tltoogli  so  monstrous  heavy.  I  waa  amased 
It  the  fbfey,  aa  I  thought  It,  of  my  man,  and 
cflold  not  for  my  Hfo  see  anything  to  laugh  at 
jet,  tOl  accing  the  bear  get  up  the  treoi  we  all 
fade  neater  to  hfuL 


When  we  came  to  the  tree,  there  was  FHday 
got  oat  to  the  small  of  a  huge  limb  of  the  tree, 
•od  the  bear  got  about  half  way  to  him.  As  soon 
m  the  bear  got  out  to  that  part  where  the  limb 
of  the  tree  was  weaker,  *'  Ha,**  eays  he  to  us, 
"  neir  yea  see  me  teachee  the  bear  dance  ;'*  ao 
be  tails  a-jnmping  and  shaking  the  bough,  at 
vbidi  tba  bear  began  to  totter,  but  stood  still, 
led  bcgaa  to  look  behind  him  to  see  how  he 
Kboold  get  back;  then  Indeed  we  did  laugh 
beutily.  Bat  Friday  bad  not  done  with  him  by 
ft  p-eai  deal ;  when  he  sees  him  stand  still,  he 
cJli  out  to  bim  again,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the 
War  eoold  speak  Ec^isb,  "  What !  you  come  no 
farther?  Pray  }on  come  forther."  So  he  left 
jaaping  «ad  sliaking  the  bough ;  and  the  bear, 
jttst  aa  if  he  understood  what  be  said,  did  come 


a  little  forther ;  thm  he  foil  a*jumptng  agam  and 
the  bear  stopped  again. 

We  thought  now  was  a  good  time  te  knock 
him  on  the  head,  and  called  te  Friday  te  stand 
still,  and  we  would  shoot  the  bear ;  but  he  oried 
out  earnestly,  **  O  pray  1  Opmy  i  no  shoot;  bm 
shoot  by  and  then  ;**  he  would  hare  said  by  and 
bye.  However,  to  shorten  the  story,  Friday 
danced  ao  much,  and  the  bear  atood  ao  ticklish, 

I'  that  we  had  laughing  enough  indeed,  but  still 
eould  not  imagine  what  the  fellow  would  do,  for 
first  we  thought  he  depended  upon  shaking  the 
bear  off,  and  we  found  the  bear  waa  too  cunning 
for  that  too,  for  he  would  not  get  out  for  enough 
to  be  thrown  down,  but  dinp  fast  with  his  grMt 
broad  clawa  aad  feet,  ao  that  we  could  net  ima- 
gtae  what  would  be  the  end  of  it,  and  where  the 
jest  weuM  be  at  last. 

But  Friday  put  us  out  of  doubt  quickly,  for 
seeing  the  bear  eling  fast  to  the  bough,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  any  forther, 
••  Well,  well,"  said  Friday,  '*  you  no  come  far- 
ther, me  go,  me  go ;  you  no  come  to  me,  ma 
come  to  you  ;**  and  upon  this  he  goes  out  to  the 
smallest  end  of  the  bough,  where  it  would  bend 
with  his  weight,  and  gently  lets  himself  down  by 
it,  sliding  down  the  bough  till  be  came  near 
enough  to  jump  down  on  bis  foot,  aad  away  be 
ran  to  his  gun,  takes  it  up,  and  stands  still. 

»  Well,"  aaid  I  to  hfan,  •«  Friday,  what  will 
you  do  now  ?  Why  dont  you  shoot  him  ?'*—**  No 
ahoot,"  aays  Friday,  **  no  yet ;  me  sboot  now,  aae 
no  kill ;  me  stay,  give  you  one  more  laugh ;"  and 
Indeed  so  he  did,  aa  you.  will  see  presently ;  for 
when  the  bear  saw  his  enemy  gone,  he  comea 
back  from  the  bough  where  he  stood,  but  did  it 
mighty  leisorely,  looking  behind  him  every  atepi 
and  coming  baokward  till  he  got  into  the  body 
of  the  tree«  then  with  the  same  hinder  end  fore- 
moat  he  came  down  the  tree,  grasping  it  witb 
his  elawsi  and  moving  one  foot  at  a  Ume  very 
leisurely.  At  this  juncture,  and  just  before  be 
could  set  his  hind  feet  upon  the  ground,  FMday 
stepped  oloee  to  him,  clamed  the  muaile  of  his 
piece  into  hie  ear,  and  snot  bin  as  dead  aa  a 
stone. 

Then  the  rogue  taroed  aboat  to  tee  if  we  did 
not  laugh,  and  when  he  saw  we  were  pleased  by 
our  looka»  he  falls  a^laughing  himself  very  loud. 
**  So  we  kill  bear  in  my  country,'*  saya  Friday. 
"  So  you  kill  them,**  aaid  I ;  *•  why,  you  have  no 
gniis.**..^**  No,**  says  he,  **  no  gnus,  but  shoot 
great  much  long  arrow.** 

This  was,  indeed,  a  good  diversfon  to  us ;  but 
we  were  still  in  a  wild  place,  and  our  guMe  very 
much  hurt,  and  what  to  do  we  hardly  knew.  The 
howling  of  wolves  ran  much  in  my  head,  and 
indeed,  except  the  noise  I  onee  heard  on  the 
ahore  of  Africa,  of  which  I  have  aaid  aometbing 
already,  I  never  heard  anything  that  filled  me 
with  so  much  horror. 

These  things,  and  the  approach  of  night,  called 
us  off,  or  elae,  aa  Friday  would  have  had  ua,  we 
should  certainly  have  taken  the  akin  of  thia 
monstrous  creature  off,  which  was  worth  saving ; 
but  we  had  three  leagues  to  go,  and  our  guide 
hastened  us ;  so  we  left  Um,  and  went  forward 
on  our  journey. 

The  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow, 
though  not  so  deep  and  dangerous  aa  oa  the 
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mounUini ;  and  the  ravenous  crMturet,  as  we 
beard  afterwards,  were  come  down  into  the  forest 
and  plain  country,  pressed  by  hunger,  to  seek  for 
food,  and  had  done  a  great  deai  of  mischief  in  the 
Tillages,  where  they  surprised  the  country  peo> 
pie,  killed  a  great  many  of  their  sheep  and  horsetp 
and  some  people  too. 

Wo  had  one  dangerous  place  to  past,  of  which 
our  guide  told  ns,  If  then  were  any  more  wolves 
in  the  country,  we  should  find  them  there ;  and 
this  was  a  small  plain,  surrounded  with  woods  on 
every  side,  and  a  long  narrow  defile  or  lane^ 
which  we  were  to  pass  to  get  through  the  wood, 
and  then  we  should  eome  to  the  vni^  whov  we 
were  to  lodge. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  we 
entered  the  first  wood,  and  a  little  after  sunset 
when  we  came  into  the  plain.  We  met  with 
nothing  in  the  first  wood,  eicept  that  in  a  little 
plain  within  the  wood,  which  was  not  above  two 
furlongs  over,  we  saw  five  great  wolves  cross  the 
road,  AiU  speed  one  after  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  chase  of  some  prey,  and  had  it  in  view ; 
they  took  no  notice  of  ns,  and  were  gone  and  out 
of  sight  in  a  few  momenta* 

Upon  this  our  guide,  who»  by  the  way,  was  a 
wretched,  iSsint-hearted  fellow,  bade  ns  keep  in  a 
ready  posture,  for  he  believed  there  were  more 
wolves  a-coming. 

We  kept  our  arms  ready,  and  our  eyes  about 
us,  but  we  saw  no  more  wolves  tUl  we  came 
through  that  wood,  which  was  near  half  a  league, 
and  entered  the  plain.  As  soon  as  we  came  into 
the  plain,  we  had  occasion  enough  to  look  about 
us.  The  first  object  we  met  with  was  a  dead 
horse,  that  is  to  say»  a  poor  horse  which  the 
wolves  had  killed,  and  at  least  a  doaen  of  them 
at  work,  we  could  not  say  eating  of  hlmt  but 
picking  of  his  bones  ratlier»  ibr  they  had  eaten 
up  all  the  flesh  belbre. 

We  did  not  think  fit  to  disturb  them  at  their 
feast,  neitlier  did  they  take  much  notioe  of  us. 
Friday  would  have  let  fly  et  them,  but  I  would 
not  suffer  him  by  any  meaaa,  Ibr  I  found  we  were 
like  to  have  more  budnem  upon  our  hands  than 
we  were  aware  oC  We  were  not  half  gone  over 
the  plain,  but  we  began  to  hear  the  wolvea  howl 
In  the  woods  on  our  left  In  a  IHght  Ad  manner ; 
and  presently  after  we  saw  about  a  hundred 
coming  on  directly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body,  and 
most  of  them  in  a  line,  as  regularly  as  an  army 
drawn  up  by  esperlenoed  oflloers*  1  scarce  knew 
in  what  manner  to  receive  them,  but  found  to 
draw  ourselves  in  a  dose  line  was  the  only  way ; 
to  we  formed  in  a  moment.  But  that  we  might 
not  have  too  much  interval,  I  ordered  that  only 
every  other  man  should  fire,  and  that  the  others, 
who  had  not  fired,  shonld  stand  readv  to  give 
them  a  seoond  volley  Immediately,  if  tliey  con. 
tinned  to  advanoe  npon  ns ;  und  tnat  then  those 
who  had  fired  at  firrt  should  not  pretend  to  load 
their  ftislls  Main,  bnt  stand  ready,  with  every 
one  a  pistol,  for  we  were  all  armed  with  a  ftisu 
and  a  pair  of  nistob  each  man ;  so  we  were,  by 
this  method,  able  to  fire  six  vnUeya,  half  of  ns  at 
a  tlm».  However,  at  prseant  we  bed  no  neoea. 
siiy,  for  unoa  fittaf  the  firat  voDcy  the  enemy 
made  a  ftill  slop,  bmng  tetrified  as  wcfl  with  the 
noise  as  with  the  fin.  Fsnr  of  thsns,  hafav  ttaot 
III  Ihf  hMd»  dropped  t  tmrntl  olhan 


I  wounded,  and  went  bleeding  oH;  u  w«  co\dd  ne  \ 
by  the  snow.  I  found  they  stopped,  bat  did  not 
immediately  retreai( ;  whereapon,  remembericg 
that  1  hnd  been  told  that  the  fiercest  ctcatam 
were  terrified  at  the  voice  of  a  man,  I  eaosed  ill 
our  company  to  halloo  as  loud  ss  we  could,  and 
I  found  the  notion  not  altogether  mistakea,  (or 
upon  our  shout  they  began  to  retire  and  tnro 
about ;  then  I  ordered  a  secondvolley  tobe  fired 
in  their  rear,  which  put  them  to  the  ga&op,  and 
away  they  went  to  the  woods. 

Tnis  gave  us  leisure  to  diwgeoarpieoetigain, 
and  that  we  might  lose  no  imt,  we  kept  doin;;; 
but  we  had  but  little  more  than  kMdedonrfuflis, 
and  put  ourselves  Into  a  readiness,  when  ire  beard 
a  terrible  noise  in  the  same  wood  on  oar  left,  oo^y 
that  it  was  ferther  onward  the  same  way  wewcr« 
togo. 

The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  night  bepa 
to  be  dusky,  which  made  it  the  worse  on  oar  tide ; 
but,  the  noise  increasing,  we  could  essily  perceive 
that  it  was  the  howlmg  and  veUing  of  tbose 
hellish  creatures ;  and,  on  a  andden,  we  peredved 
two  or  three  troopa  of  wolves  on  our  left,  ooe  j 
behind  us,  and  one  in  our  front,  w  that  vt 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  then ;  bowew, 
as  they  did  not  fell  upon  ua,  we  kept  ooi  way 
forwara  as  fost  as  we  could  make  our  honei  go, 
whksh,  the  way  being  very  rough,  was  cely  t 
good  large  trot ;  and  In  this  manner  we  oaly  cane 
in  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  wood  throog^ 
which  we  were  to  pass,  at  the  ferther  side  of  the 
plain ;  but  we  were  greatly  surpiiaed,  wbeo, 
coming  near  the  lane,  or  paas^  we  saw  aooafosed 
number  of  wolves  atandfaig  just  at  the  entraoce. 

On  a  sudden,  at  another  opening  of  the  wood. 

we  heard  the  noise  of  a  gun ;  and,  looking  Otat 

way,  out  rushed  a  horse,  with  a  saddle  asd  i 

bridle  on  hhn,  flying  like  the  whid,  and  sixteeo 

or  seventeen  wolves  after  him  fhll  qieed :  indeed 

the  hone  had  the  beds  of  them ;  hot  as  «« 

suppose  that  ho  oouM  not  hold  it  at  that  rate,  «e 

doubted  not  but  they  would  get  up  with  bim  «i 

last  and  no  question  hot  they  did. 
Here  we  had  a  moat  horrible  sight ;  for,  riding  op 

to  the  entrance  where  the  horse  came  oat,  ve 
found  the  carcase  of  another  horse  aod  of  tvo 
men  devoured  by  these  ravcnooa  creatures,  asd 
of  one  the  asan  was  no  doubt  the  same  whom  v«j 
heard  fire  a  gun,  for  there  lay  a  gun  joat  by  bio 
fired  off;  but  as  to  the  nmn,  his  head  sod  the 
nppm'  part  of  his  body  were  eaten  np.  , 

This  filled  us  with  horror,  and  we  knew  not 
what  eourse  to  take ;  but  the  creatures  reuAxci 
us  soon,  for  they  gathered  na  about  prcsaenu^ 
in  hopea  of  prey  mid  I  verily  believe  there  wtrt 
three  nundred  of  them :  it  happened  very  mc^ 
to  our  edvantage,  that  at  the  entrance  mto  ilM 
wood,  bnt  a  little  way  from  it,  there  kj  scub^ 
large  timber  treea,  which  had  been  cat  dov^ 
the  snnuner  before,  and  I  soppoee  lay  there  iel 
canines  I  drew  my  little  troop  in  among  that 
treea,  andphiclng  ourselves  in  a  line  behiDd  oa^ 
loi«  tree,  I  adviaed  them  an  to  alight.  aodkt^PJ 
ing  that  tree  before  us  for  a  braast-work,  tj 
atand  in  a  triai^le,  or  three  finoom,  Indoonsoa^ 
horses  in  the  oentre. 

We  dldae^  and  Uwaswdl  we  did,  foroevtj 
asore  fhrious  charge  than  the  creatsrei 
npon  na  In  this  plaiDes  they  came  on  i» 
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with  a  growling  kind  of  a  noiie,  and  mounted  the 
pieca  of  timber  (which,  as  I  said,  was  our  breast- 
work) aa  if  they  were  only  rudiing  upon  their 
prey ;  and  this  fury  of  theirs,  it  seems,  was  prin- 
cipally oecasioned  by  their  seeing  our  horses 
behind  us,  which  was  the  prey  they  aimed  at. 
I  ordered  our  men  to  fire  as  before^  every  roan ; 
and  they  took  their  aim  so  sure,  that  indeed 
they  killed  several  of  the  wolves  at  the  first 
ToUey ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  con- 
tinoal  firing,  for  they  eame  on  like  devils,  those 
behind  puling  on  those  before. 

When  we  had  fired  our  second  volley  of  fusils, 
we  thought  they  stopped  a  little,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  have  gone  off,  but  it  was  but  a  mo^ 
meat,  for  others  came  forward  again ;  so  we  fired 
our  volleys  of  pistols,  and  I  believe  in  these 
four  firings  we  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  of 
them,  azid  lamed  twice  as  many ;  yet  Uiey  came 
tm  again. 

1  was  loatn  to  spend  our  last  shot  too  hastily; 
89  I  called  my  servant,  not  my  man  Friday,  for 
he  was  better  employed ;  for,  with  the  greatest 
deiterity  imaginable,  he  charged  my  fusil  and  his 
own  while  we  were  engaged ;  but,  as  I  said,  J 
eailed  my  other  man ;  and  giving  him  a  horn  of 
power,  I  bade  him  lay  a  train  all  along  the  piece 
of  timber,  and  let  it  be  a  large  train ;  he  did  so, 
and  bad  but  time  to  get  away,  when  the  wolves 
csme  up  to  it,  and  some  were  got  up  upon  it ; 
when  I,  snapping  an  uncharged  pistol  close  to 
the  powder,  set  it  on  fire ;  and  those  that  were 
upon  the  timber  were  scorched  with  it,  and  six  or 
seven  of  them  fell,  or  rather  jumped  in  among 
us,  with  the  force  and  fright  of  the  fire.  We  dis- 
patched these  in  an  instant,  and  the  rest  were  so 
frighted  with  the  light,  which  the  night,  for  now 
it  was  very  near  dark,  made  more  terrible,  that 
they  drew  back  a  little. 

Upon  which  I  ordered  our  last  pistols  to  be 
fired  off  in  one  volley,  and  after  that  we  gave  a 
shout;  upon  this  the  wolves  turned  tail,  and  we 
sallied  immediately  upon  near  twenty  lame  ones, 
which  we  fotind  struggling  on  the  ground,  and 
Idl  Bi-cntting  them  with  our  swonS,  which  an- 
swered our  expectation,  for  the  crying  and  howl- 
iof  they  made  were  better  understood  by  their 
fettowi ;  so  they  fled  and  left  us. 

We  had,  first  and  last,  killed  about  three  score 
of  then;  and  had  it  been  day -light,  we  had 
kQIed  many  more.  The  field  of  battle  being  thus 
dared,  we  oMde  forward  again,  for  we  had 
stili  near  a  league  to  so ;  we  heard  the  ravenous 
ereaiiires  howl  and  ydl  in  the  woods  as  we  went, 
several  times ;  and  sometimes  we  fancied  we  saw 
some  of  them,  but  the  snow  dazzling  our  eyes 
we  were  not  certain ;  so  in  about  an  hour  more 
we  came  to  the  town,  where  we  were  to  lodge, 
which  we  found  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  all  in 
anas;  for  it  seems  that  the  night  before  the 
wohres  and  some  bears  had  broken  into  that 
vifiage,  and  put  them  in  a  terrible  fright ;  and 
tbfcy  were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day, 
but  especially  hi  the  night,  to  preserve  their  cat- 
tle, and  indeed  thefar  people. 

The  next  morning  our  guide  was  so  ill,  and  his 
Umbf  so  swelled  with  the  rankling  of  his  two 
wennds.  that  he  could  go  no  fnrtber ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  take  a  new  guide  there,  and  go  to 
TfaM.oiis^  where  we  found  a  warm  climate,  a 


fruitful,  pleasant  country,  and  no  soow^  no  woIvof, 
or  anything  like  them ;  but  when  we  told  our 
story  at  Thoulouse,  they  told  us  it  was  nothing 
but  what  was  ordinary  in  the  great  forest  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  especially  when  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground;  but  they  inquired 
much  what  kind  of  a  guide  we  had  gotten,  that 
would  venture  to  bring  us  that  way  in  such  a 
severe  season,  and  told  us  it  was  venr  much  we 
were  not  all  devoured.  When  we  told  them  how 
we  placed  ourselves  and  the  horses  in  the  middle, 
they  blamed  us  exceedingly,  and  told  us  it  was 
fifty  to  one  but  we  had  been  all  destroyed ;  for  it 
was  the  sight  of  the  horses  that  made  the  wolves 
so  furious,  seeing  their  prey,  and  that  at  other 
times  they  are  really  afraid  of  a  gun ;  but  they 
being  excessive  hungry,  and  raging  on  that  ac- 
count, the  eagerness  to  come  at  the  horses  had 
made  them  senseless  of  danger ;  and  that  if  we 
had  not  by  the  continued  fire,  and  at  last  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  train  of  powder,  mastered  them, 
it  had  been  great  odds  but  that  we  had  been  torn 
to  pieces ;  whereas,  had  we  been  content  to  have 
sat  still  on  horseback,  and  fired  as  horsemen,  they 
would  not  have  taken  the  horses  so  much  for 
their  own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  as 
otherwise ;  and  withal  they  told  us,  that  at  last, 
if  we  had  stood  altogether,  and  left  our  horses, 
they  would  have  been  so  eager  to  have  devoured 
them,  that  we  might  have  come  off  safe,  espe- 
cially haying  our  fir^-arms  in  our  hands,  and 
being  so  many  in  number.    « 

For  my  part,  I  was  never  so  sensible  of  danger 
in  my  life;  for  seeing  above  three  hundred  devils 
come  roaring  and  open-mouthed  to  devour  us, 
and  having  nothing  to  shelter  us  or  retreat  to, 
I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  and  aa  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  care  to  cross  those  mountains 
again ;  I  think  I  would  much  rather  go  a  thou- 
sand leagues  by  sea,  though  I  were  sure  to  meet 
with  a  storm  once  a  week. 

I  have  nothing  uncommon  to  tali  e  notice  of  in 
my  passage  through  France ;  nothing  but  what 
other  travellers  have  given  an  account  of  with 
much  more  advantage  than  I  can.  I  travelled 
firom  Thoulouse  to  Paris,  and  without  any  con- 
siderable stay  came  to  Calais,  and  landed  safe  at 
Dover  the  fourteenth  of  January,  after  having 
had  a  severe  cold  season  to  travel  in. 

I  was  now  come  to  the  centre  of  my  travels, 
and  had  in  a  little  time  all  my  new  discovered 
estate  safe  about  me,  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  I 
brought  with  me,  having  been  very  currently  paid. 

My  principal  guide  and  privy  counseller  was 
my  good  ancient  widow,  who,  in  gratitude  for  the 
money  I  had  sent  her,  thought  no  'pains  too 
much,  or  care  too  great,  to  employ  for  me ;  and 
I  trusted  her  so  entirely  with  everything,  that  I 
was  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  security  of  my 
effects  ;  and  indeed  I  was  very  hanpy  from  my 
beginning,  and  now  to  the  end,  in  the  unspotted 
integrity  of  this  good  gentlewoman. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  of  leaving  my  effects 
with  this  woman,  and  salting  out  for  Lisbon,  and 
so  to  the  Brazils ;  but  now  another  scruple  came 
in  the  way,  and  that  was  religion ;  for  as  I  had 
entertained  some  doubts  about  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, even  while  I  wai  abroad,  especially  in  my 
state  of  solitude,  so  I  knew  there  was  no  going 
to  the  Brazils  for  me,  much  leu  going  to  settle 
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there,  unlen  I  reiolved  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  wlthoat  any  reserves  eicept, 
on  the  other  band,  I  reiolved  to  be  a  lacriftce  to 
my  prindples,  be  a  martyr  for  religion,  and  die  in 
the  Inquidtion :  so  1  resolved  to  stay  at  home, 
and,  if  I  coold  find  means  for  it,  to  dispose  of  my 
plantation. 

To  this  purpose  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend  at 
Lisbon,  who  in  retnm  gave  me  noUoe  that  he 
could  easily  dispose  or  it  there ;  bat  that  if  I 
tliought  fit  to  give  him  leave  to  oflbr  it  in  my 
name  to  the  two  merchants,  the  survivors  of  my 
trustees  who  lived  in  the  Brasils,  who  must  fully 
understand  the  value  of  it,  who  lived  Just  upon 
the  spot,  and  who  I  linew  to  be  very  rich,  so  that 
he  believed  they  would  be  fond  of  buying  it,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  I  should  make  4,000  or  5,000 
pieces  of  eight  the  more  of  it 

Accordingly  I  agreed,  gave  him  orders  to  offer 
it  to  them,  and  he  did  so ;  and  in  about  eight 
months  more,  the  shin  being  then  returned,  be 
sent  me  an  account  tnat  they  had  accepted  the 
offer,  and  had  remitted  83,000  pieces  of  eight  to 
a  correspondent  of  theirs  at  Lisbon  to  pay  for  it. 

In  return,  I  signed  the  instrument  of  sale  in 
the  form  which  they  sent  from  Lisboo,  and  sent 
it  to  my  old  man,  who  sent  me  the  bills  of  ei- 
change  mr  92,600  pieces  of  eight  for  the  estate ; 
reserving  the  payment  of  100  moldores  a  year  to 
him  (the  old  man)  during  his  life,  and  50  mol- 
dores afterwards  to  his  son  for  his  life,  which  I 
had  promised  them,  and  which  the  plantation 
was  to  make  good  as  a  rent  charge.  And  thus 
I  have  given  the  first  part  of  a  life  of  fortune  and 
adventure,  a  lilb  of  Providence's  chequer-work, 
and  of  a  variety  which  the  world  will  seldom  be 
able  to  show  the  like  of:  beglnnlqg  foolishly,  but 
closing  much  more  happOv  than  any  part  of  it 
ever  gave  me  leave  so  much  as  to  hope  ibr. 

Any  one  would  think  that  in  this  state  of  com- 
plicated good  .fortune,  I  was  past  running  any 
more  hasards,  and  so  indeed  f  had  been  if  other 
circumstances  had  concurred ;  but  I  was  inured 
to  a  wandering  life,  had  no  famfly,  nor  many  re. 
lattonss  nor,  however  rich,  had  I  contracted 
much  acquaintance ;  and  though  I  had  sold  my 
estate  in  the  Brasils,  yet  I  could  not  keep  that 
eountry  out  of  my  head,  and  had  a  great  mind  to 
be  upon  the  wing  again ;  espedaliy  I  could  not 
resist  the  strong  Inclination  I  had  to  see  my 
bland,  and  to  know  if  the  poor  Spaniards  were  in 
being  there,  and  bow  the  rogues  I  left  there  had 
used  them. 

Mv  true  fHend  the  widow  earnestly  dissuaded 
me  from  it,  and  so  far  prevailed  with  Ikie,  that 
almost  for  seven  years  she  prevented  my  running 
abroad ;  during  which  time  I  took  my  two  ne- 
phews, the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers,  into 
my  care.  The  eldest  having  something  of  his 
own,  I  bred  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  gave  him  a 
settlement  of  some  addition  to  his  estate  after  my 
decease ;  the  other  I  put  out  to  a  captain  of  a 
ship ;  and  after  five  years,  finding  him  a  sensible, 
bold,  enterprising  youn^  fellow,  I  put  him  into  a 
good  ship,  and  sent  him  to  sea ;  and  this  young 
fellow  afUrwards  dwew  me  in,  as  old  as  I  was,  to 
Durthar  adventures  mytelt 
In  t^  mMutine  I  hi  part  settled  myself 


here ;  for,  first  of  aU,  I  married,  and  that  not 
either  to  mv  disadvantage  or  dissatisfaction,  and 
had  three  oiildren,  two  sons  and  one  daughter ; 
but  my  wife  dying,  and  my  nephew  coming  home 
with  good  success  from  a  voyage  to  Spain,  my 
inclination  to  go  abroad  and  bis  importunity 
prevailed,  and  engaged  me  to  go  hi  his  ship  as  a 
private  trader  to  the  East  Indies.  This  was  in 
the  year  1694. 

In  this  voyage  I  visited  my  new  colony  in  the 
island,  saw  my  successors  the  Spaniards,  bad  the  . 
whole  story  of  their  lives,  and  of  the  villains  I  ! 
left  there ;  how  at  first  they  insulted  the  poor 
Spaniards,  how  theyafterwards  agreed,  disagreed,  I 
united,  separated,  and  how  at  last  the  Spaniards  ' 
were  obliged  to  use  violence  with  them;  how 
they  were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards;  how 
lionestly  the  Spaniards  used  them ;  a  history,  if 
it  were  entered  into,  as  fhll  of  variety  and  won- 
derful accidents  as  my  own  part ;  particularly 
also  as  to  their  battles  with  the  Caribbeans,  who 
landed  several  times  upon  the  island,  and  as  to 
the  improvement  they  made  upon  the  island 
itself;  and  how  five  of  them  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  main  land,  and  brooght  away  eleven 
men  and  five  women  prisoners ;  by  which,  at  my 
coming,  I  found  about  twenty  young  children  on 
the  island. 

Here  I  stayed  about  twenty  days ;  left  them 
supplies  of  all  necessary  things,  and  particularly 
of  arms,  powder,  shot,  clothes,  tools,  and  two 
workmen,  which  I  brought  from  England  with 
me,  viz.  a  carpenter  and  a  smith. 

Besides  this,  I  shared  the  land  into  parts  with 
them,  reserved  to  myself  the  property  of  the 
whole,  but  gave  them  such  parts  respectively  as 
thev  agreed  on;  and,  having  settled  all  things 
with  them,  and  engaged  them  not  to  leave  the 
place,  I  left  them  there. 

From  thence  I  touched  at  the  Braaila,  from 
whence  I  sent  a  bark,  which  I  bought  there, 
with  more  people,  to  the  island ;  and  in  it,  be- 
ddes  other  supplies,  I  sent  seven  women,  being 
such  as  I  found  proper  for  service,  or  for  wives 
to  such  as  would  take  them.  As  to  the  English- 
men, 1  promised  them  to  send  them  some  women 
horn  England,  with  a  good  cargo  of  necessaries, 
if  they  would  apply  themselves  to  planting, 
which  I  afterwards  could  not  perform.  The  fel- 
lows  proved  very  honest  and  diligent  after  they 
were  mastered,  and  had  their  properties  set  apart 
for  them.  I  sent  them  also  from  the  Brasils  five 
cows,  three  of  them  being  big  with  ealA  some 
sheep,  and  some  hogs,  which,  when  I  came  again, 
were  considerably  Increased. 

But  all  these  things,  with  an  account  liow  SCO 
Caribbees  came  and  invaded  them,  and  ruined 
their  plantations,  and  how  they  fouji^t  with  that 
whole  number  twice,  and  were  at  first  defeated 
and  one  of  them  killed ;  but  at  last  a  storm  de- 
stroying their  enemies*  canoes,  they  famished  or 
destroyed  almost  all  the  rest,  and  renewed  and 
recovered  the  possession  of  their  plantation,  and 
still  lived  upon  the  island  ;.-all  these  things, 
with  some  very  surprising  incidents  in  some  new 
adventures  of  mv  own  for  ten  yearf  more,  I 
may,  perhaps,  give  a  Ikrther  account  of  here, 
after. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  raeoen  the  former  part  of  this  work  hue 
pet  with  in  the  world,  has  yet  been  no  other  than 
is  seknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  snrprlsing  va- 
riety of  the  subject  and  to  the  agreeable  manner 
of  the  performance. 

AD  the  endeaTours  of  envlons  people  to  re- 
proach it  with  being  a  romance,  to  search  it  for 
«nt)n  in  geography,  inconsistency  in  the  relation, 
aod  cootradictions  in  the  fact,  have  proved  abor* 
tive^  and  as  impotent  as  malicioos. 

The  just  application  of  every  incident,  the  re- 
Efioasand  nsefol  inferences  drawn  from  every 
put,  are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  good  design 
of  making  it  pobllc,  and  most  legitimate  all  the 
Ptft  that  may  be  called  invention  or  parable  in 
tbeitory. 

The  lecond  part,  if  the  editor's  opinion  may 
psOf  is  (contrary  to  the  uiage  of  second  parts') 
everyway  as  entertaining  as  the  first,  containi  as 
itnage  and  sorprisfaig  incidents,  and  as  great  a 
nriety  of  them  ;  nor  is  the  application  less  se- 
noos  aod  soitable,  and  doubtless  will,  to  the  sober 
«  veil  as  ingenious  reader,  be  every  way  as  pro- 
fitable and  diverdog ;  and  this  makes  the  abiidg- 


iog  this  work  as  scandalous  as  it  it  knavish  and 
ridiculous,  seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  book  that 
they  may  seem  to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip  it 
of  all  those  reflections,  as  well  religious  as  moral, 
which  are  not  only  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
work,  but  are  calculated  for  the  infinite  advan- 
tage of  the  reader. 

By  this  they  leave  the  work  naked  of  its 
brightest  ornaments ;  and  if  they  would  at  the 
same  time  pretend  that  the  author  has  supplied 
the  story  out  of  his  invention,  they  take  from  it 
the  improvement  which  alone  recommends  that 
invention  to  wise  and  good  men. 

The  injury  these  men  do  the  proprietor  of  this 
work  is  a  practice  all  honest  men  abhor,  and  he 
believes  he  may  challenge  them  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  robbing  on  the  highway, 
or  breaking  open  a  house. 

If  they  cannot  show  any  difference  in  the 
crime  they  will  find  it  hard  to  show  why  there 
should  be  any  difference  in  the  punishment;  and 
he  will  answer  for  it  that  nothing  shall  be  want- 
ing on  his  part  to  do  them  justice. 
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That  bomeljr  provftfb  used  on  lo  many  oecasiont 

II  ifl  EngUnd,  fix.,  that  What  is  bred  In  the  bone 

,  will  not  go  oat  of  the  flesh,  was  never  more 

I  verified  tlian  In  the  itory  of  my  life.    Any  one 

.  would  think  that  alter  thirty-five  years'  affliction, 

!   lad  a  variety  of  unhappy  circumstances,  which 

few  men,  if  any,  ever  went  through  before,  and 

after  near  seven  yean  of  peace  and  eigoyment  in 

,  the  folness  of  all  things ;  grown  old,  and  when, 

'l  if  ever,  it  might  be  allowed  me  to  have  had  ez- 

ji  perienee  of  every  state  of  middle  life,  and  to 

I.  know  which  vras  most  adapted  to  make  a  man 

I   completely  happy ;  I  say  after  all  this,  any  one 

woaid  have  thought  that  the  native  propensity 

to  rambling,  which  I  gave  an  account  of  In  my 

first  setting  out  into  Uie  world  to  have  been  so 

1;  predmninant  In  my  thoughts,  should  be  worn 

I'  oot,  the  volatile  (Mirt  be  fully  evacuated,  or  at 

j,  Ittst  condensed,  and  I  might  at  sixty-one  years 

of  a^e  have  been  a  little  Inclined  to  stay  at  home, 

'   ifid  have  done  venturing  life  and  fortune  any 

■ore. 

Nay,  &rther,  the  common  motive  of  foreign 

idveotnres  was  taken  away  in  me»  for  I  had  no 

I   foitane  to  mnke,  I  had  nothing  to  seek ;  if  1  had 

!'  gained  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  had  been  no 

richer,  fin*  I  bad  already  sufficient  for  me,  and 

for  those  I  bad  to  leave  it  to,  and  that  I  had  was 

'   Tiably  increasing,  for  having  no  great  family,  I 

could  not  spend  the  income  of  what  I  had  unless 

I  would  set  up  for  an  expensive  way  of  Hvlng, 

laeh  u  a  great  family,  servants,  equipage,  gaiety, 

•ad  the  Hke.  which  were  things  I  had  no  notion 

I  ^  or  inclination  to ;  so  that  1  had  nothing  Indeed 

I   to  do  but  to  sit  stfll  and  ftiUy  enjoy  what  I  had 

{Dt,  and  see  ft  increase  daily  upon  my  hands. 

Yet  an  these  things  had  no  efliect  upon  me,  or 
•t  least  not  enough  to  resist  the  strong  Inclina- 
tioB  1  had  to  go  abroad  again,  which  hung  about 
nelikc  a  chronical  distemper;  particularly  the 
desire  of  seeing  my  new  plantation  in  the  island, 
and  the  colony  I  left  tnere,  run  in  my  head 
eoDtbroaUy.  I  dreamed  of  it  a^W  night,  and  my 
inagfaiation  run  upon  it  all  day ;  it  was  upper- 
Boit  in  an  m V  thoughts,  and  my  fancy  worked 
n  stcadUv  and  strongly  upon  it  that  I  talked  of 
I  it  ia  my  deep ;  in  short,  nothing  could  remove  it 
ant  of  ny  mind,  it  even  broke  so  violently  into 
■B  my  diseourses  that  it  made  my  conversation 
U  for  I  couki  talk  of  nothing  else,  all  my 


disooune  run  Into  it.  eten  to  tmpertintnoe,  and 
I  saw  it  myselfl 

t  have  often  heard  persona  of  good  iudgmant 
iay,  that  all  the  stir  people  make  in  the  world 
about  ghosts  and  apparitions  is  owing  to  the 
strength  of  imagination,  and  the  powerful  opera- 
tion of  fancy  in  their  minds ;  that  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  aa  a  spirit  appearing,  or  a  ghost 
walking,  and  the  like ;  that  people's  poring  af- 
fectionately  upon  the  past  conversation  of  their 
deceased  friends  so  realises  It  to  them,  that  they 
are  capable  of  fimcying  upon  some  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  they  see  them*  talk  to  them, 
and  are  answered  by  them,  when,  in  truth,  there 
is  nothing  but  diadow  and  vapour  in  the  thing, 
and  Uiey  really  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  my  part*  I  know  not  to  this  hour  whether 
there  are  any  such  things  as  real  apparitions, 
spectres,  or  walking  of  people  after  they  are 
oead,  or  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  stories 
they  tell  us  of  that  khid,  more  than  the  product 
of  vapours,  sick  minds,  and  wandering  fancies  i 
but  this  I  know,  that  my  unagination  worked  up 
to  such  a  height,  and  brought  me  Into  such  ex« 
cess  of  vapours,  or  what  else  I  may  eall  it,  that 
1  actaally  supposed  myself  oftentimes  upon  tbe 
spot  at  my  old  castle  hehind  the  trees,  saw  my 
Old  SpaniutI,  Friday*s  father,  and  the  reprobate 
sailors  whom  I  left  upon  the  island ;  nay,  t  fan- 
cied I  talked  with  them,  and  looked  at  them  so 
steadily,  though  I  was  broad  awake,  as  at  persons 
just  before  me  ;  and  this  I  did  tiH  I  often  fright- 
ened myself  with  the  images  my  fimoy  repre- 
sented to  me ;  one  time  in  my  sleep  I  had  the 
villany  of  the  three  pirate  sailors  so  lively  related 
to  roe  by  the  first  Spaniard  and  Friday  s  father 
that  it  was  surprising ;  they  told  me  how  they 
barbarouslv  attempted  to  murder  aU  tbe  Spa- 
niards, and  that  they  set  fire  to  the  provisions 
they  had  laid  up,  on  purpose  to  distress  and 
starve  them,  things  that  I  had  never  heard  of» 
and  that  were  yet  all  of  them  true  in  fact ;  but 
it  was  so  warm  in  my  imagination,  and  so  realised 
to  me,  that  to  the  hour  isaw  them  I  could  not 
be  persuaded  but  that  K  was,  or  would  be  true  i 
also  bow  I  resented  it  when  the  Spaniard  com- 
plained to  me,  and  how  I  brought  Uiedi  to  Jus- 
tice, tried  them  before  me,  and  ordered  them  aU 
three  to  be  hanged ;  what  there  r«Jly  was  in 
this,  shaU  be  seen  in  its  place;  for  however  I 
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came  to  form  such  thingf  in  mj  dream,  and  what 
secret  converse  of  spirits  injected  it,  yet  there 
was,  I  say,  very  much  of  it  true.  I  own  that 
this  dream  had  nothing  literally  and  specifically 
true ;  but  the  general  part  was  so  true,  the  base 
and  viUanous  Iwhayiour  of  thesft  three  hardened 
rogues  was  such,  and  had  been  so  much  worse 
than  all  1  can  describe,  Uiat  the  dream  had  too 
much  similitude  of  the  fact;  and  as  I  would 
afterwards  have  punished  them  severely,  so  if  I 
had  hanged  them  all,  I  had  been  much  in  the 
right,  and  should  have  been  justifiable  both  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

But  to  return  to  my  story*  In  this  kind  of 
temper  I  had  lived  some  years ;  I  had  no  enjoy- 
ment of  my  life,  no  pleasant  hours,  no  agreeable 
diversion  but  what  had  something  or  other  of 
this  in  it,  so  that  my  wife,  who  saw  my  mind  so 
wholly  bent  upon  it,  told  me  very  seriously  one 
night,  that  she  believed  there  was  some  secret 
powerful  impulse  of  Providence  upon  roe,  which 
had  determined  me  to  go  thither  again,  and  that 
she  found  nothing  hindered  my  going  but  my 
being  engaged  to  a  wife  and  children.  She  told 
me,  that  it  was  true  she  could  not  think  of  part- 
ing with  me  ;  but  as  she  was  assured  that,  if  liie 
was  dead,  it  would  be  the  first  thing  I  would  do, 
so,  as  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  thing  was  deter- 
mined above,  she  would  not  be  the  only  obstruc- 
tion ;  for  if  I  thought  fit,  and  resolved  to  go  — 
here  she  found  me  very  intent  upon  her  words, 
and  that  I  looked  very  earnestly  at  her ;  so  that 
it  a  little  disordered  her,  and  she  stopped.  I 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  on,  and  say  out 
what  she  was  gohig  to  say  ?  Bat  1  perceived  her 
heart  was  too  ftilf,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  **  Speak  out,  my  dear,"  said  I ;  **  are  you 
wflling  I  should  go?"—**  No,"  says  she,  very  af- 
feetionately,  **  I  am  fiv  from  willing;  but  if  vou 
are  resolved  to  eo,"  says  she,  '*  and  rather  than 
I  will  be  the  only  hindrance,  I  will  go  with  you ; 
for  though  I  think  it  a  preposterous  thing  for  one 
of  your  years,  and  in  your  condition,  yet  if  it 
must  be,"  said  die  again,  weeping,  **  I  wont  leave 
you ;  for  if  it  be  m  heaven,  you  must  do  it ; 
there  is  no  resisting  it ;  and  if  heaven  makes  it 
your  duty  to  go,  he  will  also  make  it  mine  to  go 
with  yon.  or  otherwise  dispose  of  me,  that  I  may 
not  obstruct  it" 

This  aiTectionate  behaviour  of  my  wife  brought 
me  a  little  out  of  the  vapours,  and  I  began  to 
eonsMer  what  1  was  doing;  I  corrected  mv 
wandering  lancy,  and  began  to  argue  with  myseu 
sedately  what  business  I  had,  after  threescore 
years,  and  after  such  a  life  of  tedious  snfi'erings 
and  disasters,  and  closed  in  so  happy  and  easy  a 
manner,  I  say,  what  business  had  1  to  rush  into 
new  hasards,  and  put  myself  upon  adventures  fit 
only  for  youth  and  poverty  to  run  into  ? 

with  those  thoughts  I  considered  my  new  en- 
gagement ;  that  1  had  a  wife,  one  child  bom,  and 
my  wife  then  great  with  child  of  another ;  that  I 
bad  all  the  world  could  give  me,  and  had  no 
need  to  seek  hazards  for  gain ;  that  I  was  de- 
dining  in  years,  and  ought  to  think  rather  of 
leaving  what  1  had  gained  than  of  seeking  to 
increase  it;  that  as  to  what  my  wife  had  said  of 
Its  being  an  Impulse  from  heaven,  and  that  it 
should  be  my  duty  to  go,  I  had  no  notion  of  that; 
so,  after  many  of  these  cogitations,  I  struggled 


with  the  power  of  my  imagination,  reasoned  my- 
self out  of  it,  as  I  believe  people  may  always  do 
in  like  cases  if  they  will ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  con- 
quered it,  composed  myself  with  such  arguments 
as  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  and  which  my  pre- 
sent condition  furnish^  me  plentifully  with; 
and  particularly,  as  the  most  effectual  method,  I 
resolved  to  divert  myself  with  other  things,  and 
to  engage  in  some  businen  that  might  effectu- 
ally tie  me  up  from  any  more  excursions  of  this 
kind,  for  I  found  the  thing  return  upon  rae 
chiefiy  when  I  was  idle,  had  nothing  to  do,  or 
any  thnig  of  moment  immediately  before  me. 

To  this  purpose  I  bought  a  little  farm  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  and  resolved  to  remove  my- 
self thither.  I  had  a  little  convenient  house  upon 
it,  and  the  land  about  it  I  found  was  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  that  it  was  many  ways 
suited  to  my  inclination,  which  delighted  in  cul- 
tivating, managing,  planting,  and  improving  of 
land,  and  particularly,  being  an  inland  country, 
I  was  removed  from  conversing  among  ships, 
sailors,  and  things  relating  to  Uie  remote  part 
of  the  world. 

In  a  word,  I  went  down  to  my  farm,  settled 
my  family,  bought  me  ploughs,  harrows,  a  cart, 
waggon,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and,  setting  seri- 
oudy  to  work,  became  in  one  half  year  a  mere 
country  gentleman ;  my  thoughts  were  entirely 
taken  up  in  managing  my  servants,  cultivating 
the  ground,  enclosing,  planting,  &c,  and  I  livecC 
as  I  thought,  the  most  agreeatble  life  that  nature 
was  capable  of  directing,  or  that  a  man  always 
bred  to  misfortunes  was  capable  of  being  re- 
treated to. 

I  formed  upon  my  own  land,  I  had  no  rent  to 
pay,  was  limited  by  no  articles;  I  could  pull  op 
or  cut  down  as  I  pleased ;  what  I  planted  was 
fur  myself,  and  what  I  improved  was  for  my  fe. 
mily ;  and  having  thus  left  off  the  thoughts  of 
wandering,  I  had  not  the  least  discomfort  in  any 
part  of  my  life  as  to  this  world.  Now  I  thought, 
mdeed,  that  I  enjoyed  the  middle  state  of  life 
which  my  father  so  earnestly  recommended  to 
me,  a  kind  of  heavenly  life,  something  like  what 
is  described  by  the  poet  upon  the  subject  of  a 
country  life. 

*'  Free  tnm  Tioes,  firee  ftom  oazc. 
Age  has  no  |hubs,  and  youth  no  snare." 

But  in  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity  one  Uow 
from  unforeseen  Providence  unhinged  me  at  once, 
and  not  only  made  a  breach  upon  me,  faievitaUe 
and  incurable,  but  drove  me,  by  its  consequence, 
upon  a  deep  relapse  into  the  wandering  disposi- 
tion, which,  as  I  may  say,  being  bora  in  my  very 
blood,  soon  recovered  its  hold  of  me,  and,  like 
the  returns  of  a  violent  distemper,  came  on  with 
an  irresistible  force  upon  me,  so  that  nothing 
could  make  any  more  impression  upon  me.  This 
blow  was  the  loss  of  my  wife. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  write  an  degy 
upon  my  wife,  to  give  a  character  of  her  parti- 
cular virtues,  and  make  my  court  to  the  sex  by 
the  flattery  of  a  funerd  sermon.  She  was,  in  a 
few  words,  the  stay  of  dl  my  affain,  the  centre 
of  dl  my  enterprises,  the  engine  that,  by  ber 
prudence,  reduced  me  to  that  happy  compass  I 
was  in  from  the  most  extravagant  and  ruinous 
project  that  fluttered  in  my  head  as  above,  and 
did  more  to  guide  my  rambling  genius  than  a 
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Bodier't  tean,  a  Ibtber*!  imtnictioiit,  a  friend's 
cotmsel,  or  all  mj  own  reasoning  powen  conid 
do.  I  was  happy  in  listening  to  her  tears,  and 
io  being  moved  bj  her  entreaties,  and  to  the  last 
it  degree  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the  world  by 
'  the  loss  of  her. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  world  looked  awk- 

r  wsrdly  round  me,  I  was  as  mnch  a  stranger  in 

,  it,  in  mj  thoughts,  as  I  was  in  the  Braxils  when 

I  went  first  on  shore  there,  and  as  mnch  alone, 

neept  as  to  the  assistance  of  servants,  as  I  was 

in  my  island.     I  knew  neither  what  to  do,  or 

•  what  not  to  do.    I  saw  the  worid  busy  round 

me,  one  part  labooring  Ibr  bread,  and  the  other 

'  part  squandering  In  vilo  excesses  or  empty  plea- 

I   lores,  equally  miserable,  because  the  end  they 

proposed  still  fled  from  them;  for  the  men  of 

,  pleasure  every  day  surfeited  of  their  vice,  and 

beeped  op  work  for  sorrow  and  repentance,  and 

the  men  of  labour  spent  their  strength  in  daily 

ftrugglhigs   for  breath  to   maintain   the  vital 

ftrength  they  laboured  with,  so  living  in  a  daily 

circulation  of  sorrow,  livinr  but  to  work,  and 

working  but  to  live,  as  if  daily  bread  were  the 

only  end  of  a  wearisome  life,  and  a  wearisome 

life  the  only  occasion  of  daily  bread. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  life  I  lived  in  my 
kingdom,  the  Island,  where  I  suffered  no  more 
corn  to  grow  because  I  did  not  want  it,  and  bred 
DO  mofe  goats  because  I  had  no  more  use  for 
them ;  where  the  money  lay  in  the  drawer  till 
it  grew  mildewed,  and  had  scarce  the  favour  to 
be  looked  upon  in  twenty  years. 

All  these  things,  had  I  improved  them  as  I 
ooght  to  have  done,  and  as  reason  and  religion 
bad  dictated  to  me,  would  have  taught  me  to 
Kareh  fiirther  than  human  enjoyments  for  a  full 
feUdty,  and  that  there  was  something  which  cer« 
tuoly  was  the  reason  and  end  of  life  superior  to 
tQ  these  things,  and  which  was  either  to  be 
possessed,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  on  this  side  the 
grsTe. 

But  my  sage  counsellor  was  gone,  I  was  like  a 
ihip  wit1u>ut  a  pilot,  that  could  only  run  before 
the  wind ;  my  thoughts  ran  all  away  again  into 
the  old  affidr,  my  head  was  quite  turned  with 
the  whimsies  of  foreign  adventures,  and  all  the 
pleasmg,  innocent  amusements  of  my  ferm  and 
OT  garden,  my  cattle  and  my  family,  which  be- 
fore entirely  possessed  me,  were  nothing  to  me, 
I  bad  no  refish,  and  were  like  music  to  one  that 
I  bu  no  ear,  or  food  to  one  that  has  no  taste.    In 
I  a  word,  I  resolved  to  leave  off  house-keeping,  let 
:  my  (arm,  and  return  to  London,  and  in  a  few 
OMoths  after  I  did  so. 

When  I  came  to  London  I  was  still  as  lueasy 

as  before,  I  had  no  relish  to  the  place,  no  em« 

^  ployment  in  it,  nothing  to  do  but  to  saunter 

!  about  like  an  Idle  person,  of  whom  it  may  be 

'  Mid  he  is  perfectly  useless  in  God's  creation, 

I   and  it  is  not  one  frrthing  matter  to  the  rest  of 

.   hii  kfaid  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive.    This 

abo  was  the  thing  which  of  all  circumstances 

of  fife  was  the  most  my  aversion,  who  had  been 

i  an  my  days  used  to  an  active  life ;  uid  I  woidd 

«fteo  say  to  myself  a  state  of  idleneu  Is  the 

very  dr^  of  lUb,  and  indeed  I  thought  I  was 

araeh  more  suitably   employed   when    I  was 

twentj-dx  days  making  me  a  deal  board* 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1698 

\ ' 


when  my  nepheiri  whom,  as  I  have  observed  he- 
fore,  I  had  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  had  made 
him  commander  of  a  ship  was  come  home  from  | 
a  short  voyage  to  Bilboa,  being  the  first  he  had 
made ;  he  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  some 
merchants  of  his  acquaintance  had  been  pro- 
posing to  him  to  go  a  voyage  for  them  to  the 
East  Indies  and  to  China  as  private  traders. 
**  And  now,  uncle,"  says  he,  *'  if  you  will  go  to 
sea  with  me,  I'll  engage  to  land  you  upon  your 
old  habitation  in  the  island,  for  we  are  to  touch 
at  the  Brazils." 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  demonstration  of  a 
future  state,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  invisible 
world,  than  the  concurrence  of  second  causes 
with  the  ideas  of  things  which  we  form  in  our 
minds,  perfectly  reserved,  and  not  communicated 
to  any  in  the  worid. 

My  nephew  knew  nothing  how  for  my  distem- 
per of  wandering  was  returned  upon  me,  and  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts  to 
say,  when  that  very  morning  before  he  came  to 
me  1  had,  in  a  great  deal  of  confiision  of  thought, 
and  revolving  every  part  of  my  circumstances  in 
my  mind,  oome  to  this  resolution,  vis.,  that  I 
would  go  to  Lisbon  and  consult  with  my  old 
sea  captain  $  and  so^  if  it  was  rational  and  prac- 
ticable, I  would  go  and  see  the  Island  atgain, 
and  see  what  waa  become  of  my  people  there. 
I  had  pleased  myself  also  with  the  thoughts  of 
peopling  the  place,  and  carrying  inhabitants 
from  hence,  getting  a  patent  for  the  possession, 
and  I  know  not  what ;  when,  in  the  middle  of 
all  this,  in  comes  my  nephew,  as  I  have  said, 
with  his  project  of  carrying  me  thither  in  his 
way  to  the  East  Indies. 

I  paused  awhile  al  his  words,  and  looking 
steadily  at  him,  *<  What  devil,*'  said  I,  "sent  you 
of  this  unluck V  errand  V*  My  nephew  startled, 
as  if  he  had  been  frightened  at  first ;  but  per- 
ceiving I  was  not  much  displeased  with  the  pro- 
posal, he  recovered  himself.  '*  I  hope  it  may  not 
be  an  unluckv  proposal,  sir,"  says  ne ;  **  I  dare 
say  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  your  new  colony 
there,  where  you  once  reigned  with  more  feli- 
city than  most  of  your  brother  monarchs  in  the 
world." 

In  a  word,  the  scheme  hit  so  exactly  with  my 
temper,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  prepossession  I 
was  under,  and  of  which  I  have  said  so  much, 
that  I  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  tf  he  agreed  with 
the  merchants,  I  wonld  go  with  him ;  but  I  told 
him  I  would  not  promise  to  go  any  farther  than 
my  own  island.  **  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  *'you  do 
not  want  to  be  left  there  again,  I  hope?" — 
**  Why,**  said  I,  **  can  you  not  take  roe  up  again 
in  your  return  ?"  He  told  me  it  could  not  be 
possible  that  the  merchants  would  allow  him  to 
come  that  way  with  a  loaden  ship  of  such  value, 
it  being  a  month's  sail  out  of  his  wav,  and  might 
be  three  or  four.  "  Besides,  sir,  if  1  should  mis- 
carry," said  he,  **  and  not  return  at  all,  then  you 
would  be  just  reduced  to  the  condition  yon  were 
in  before." 

This  was  very  rational,  but  we  both  found  out 
a  remedy  for  it,  which  was  to  carry  a  framed 
sloop  on  board  the  ship,  which,  being  taken  in 
pieces  and  shipped  on  board  the  ship,  might,  by 
the  help  of  some  carpenters,  who  we  agreed  to 
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mountaint ;  and  the  ravenous  creatoret,  as  we 
heard  afterwards,  were  eome  down  into  the  (brett 
and  plain  country,  pressed  by  hunger,  to  seek  for 
food,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the 
villages,  where  they  surprised  the  country  peo> 
pie,  killed  a  great  many  oi  their  sheep  and  horsetp 
and  some  people  too. 

We  had  one  dangerous  place  to  past,  of  which 
our  guide  toM  us,  If  there  were  any  more  wolves 
in  the  country,  we  should  find  them  there ;  and 
this  was  a  small  plain,  surrounded  with  woods  on 
every  side,  and  a  long  narrow  defile  or  lanOk 
which  we  were  to  pan  to  get  through  the  wood, 
and  then  we  should  eome  to  the  village  where  we 
were  to  lodge. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  we 
entered  the  first  wood,  and  a  little  after  sunset 
when  we  came  into  the  plain.  We  met  with 
nothing  in  the  first  wood,  except  that  in  a  Uttle 
plain  within  the  wood,  which  was  not  above  two 
farlouffs  over,  we  saw  five  great  wolves  cross  the 
road,  full  speed  one  after  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  chase  of  some  prey,  and  had  it  in  view ; 
they  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  were  gone  and  out 
of  right  in  a  few  moments* 

Upon  this  our  guide,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
wretched,  iSiiut-hearted  fellow,  Mde  us  keep  In  a 
ready  posture,  for  he  believed  there  were  more 
wolves  a-coming. 

We  kept  our  arms  ready,  and  our  eyes  about 
us,  but  we  saw  no  more  wolves  till  we  came 
through  that  wood,  whidi  was  near  half  a  leogue, 
and  entered  the  plain.  As  soon  as  we  came  into 
the  plain,  we  had  occasion  enough  to  look  about 
us.  The  first  object  we  met  with  was  a  dead 
horse,  that  is  to  say,  a  poor  horse  which  the 
wolves  had  killed,  and  at  least  a  dosea  of  them 
at  work,  we  could  not  say  eating  of  himp  but 
picking  of  his  bones  rather*  Ibr  they  had  eaten 
up  all  Um  flesh  beibre. 

We  did  not  think  fit  to  disturb  them  at  their 
feast,  neither  did  they  take  much  notioe  of  us. 
Friday  would  have  let  fly  at  them,  but  I  would 
not  suffer  him  by  any  means,  for  I  found  we  were 
like  to  have  more  burineM  upon  our  hands  than 
we  were  aware  ot  We  were  not  half  gone  over 
the  plain,  but  we  began  to  hear  the  wolves  howl 
in  the  woods  on  our  left  In  a  frightful  manner ; 
and  presently  after  we  saw  alKrat  a  hundred 
coming  on  directly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body,  and 
most  of  them  in  a  line,  as  regularly  as  an  army 
drawn  up  by  ezperienoed  ofllcers.  1  scarce  knew 
in  what  manner  to  receive  them,  but  found  to 
draw  ourselves  in  a  close  Itaie  was  the  only  way ; 
so  we  formed  in  a  moment.  But  that  we  might 
not  have  too  mudi  Interval,  I  ordered  that  only 
every  other  man  should  fire,  and  that  the  others, 
who  had  not  fired,  should  stand  readv  to  give 
them  a  second  volley  immediately,  if  they  con* 
tmued  to  advance  upon  us ;  and  that  then  those 
who  had  fired  at  first  should  not  pretend  to  load 
their  lusils  againt  but  stand  ready,  wifii  •very 
one  a  pistol,  lor  we  were  all  armed  with  a  Ihsu 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  each  man ;  so  w^  were,  by 
this  method,  able  to  fire  six  volleys,  half  of  us  at 
a  time.  However,  at  present  we  had  no  neoes- 
slty,  for  upon  firing  the  first  voQey  the  enemy 
made  a  full  stop,  being  terrified  as  well  with  the 
noise  as  with  tne  fire.  Four  of  them,  befaif  shot 
in  the  bead*  dropped  s   several  othen  were 


I  wounded,  and  went  bleeding  ofi;  as  we  could  lee 
by  the  snow.  I  found  they  stopped,  bat  did  uot 
immediately  retreat ;  whereupoo,  remembering 
that  I  had  been  told  that  the  fieroeit  creatures 
were  terrified  at  the  voloe  of  a  man,  I  eaosed  all 
our  company  to  halloo  as  loud  as  we  could,  ind 
I  found  the  notion  not  altogether  mistaken,  for 
upon  our  shout  they  began  to  retire  and  turn 
about ;  then  1  ordered  a  second  volley  to  be  fired 
in  their  rear,  which  put  them  to  the  gallop,  and 
away  they  went  to  the  woods. 

Tills  gave  us  leisure  to  charge  our  pieces  aguo, 
and  that  we  might  lose  no  time,  we  kept  doin];; 
hot  we  had  but  little  more  than  knded  ourfiisils, 
and  put  ourselves  into  a  readiness,  when  we  heard 
a  terrible  noise  In  the  same  wood  on  oar  left,  only 
that  it  was  farther  onward  the  same  way  we  were 
togo. 

The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  night  began 
to  be  dusky,  which  made  it  the  worse  on  our  side  ; 
but,  the  noise  increasing,  we  could  easily  perceive 
that  it  was  the  howling  and  vdUng  of  tboie 
hellish  creatures ;  and,  on  a  sodden,  we  pereeired 
two  or  three  troops  of  wdvea  on  our  left,  one 
behind  us,  and  one  In  our  front,  se  that  we 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  them ;  howerer, 
as  they  did  not  foil  upon  us,  we  kept  our  way 
forwara  as  fost  as  we  could  make  our  honei  go, 
which,  the  way  being  very  rough,  was  oaiy  a 
good  large  trot ;  and  In  this  manner  we  only  came 
in  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  wood  through 
which  we  were  to  pass,  at  theforther  side  of  the 
plain ;  but  we  were  greatly  surprised,  when, 
coming  near  the  lane,  or  pass»  we  saw  aoonfttied 
number  of  wolves  standinjgjttxt  at  the  entimce. 

On  a  sodden,  at  another  openmg  of  the  wood, 
we  heard  the  noise  of  a  gun ;  and,  looking  that 
way,  out  rushed  a  horse^  vrith  a  saddle  and  a 
bridle  on  him,  flying  like  the  wmd,  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  wolves  after  him  fbll  speed :  indeed 
the  horse  had  the  beds  of  them :  bat  as  we 
suppose  that  he  oouM  not  hold  It  at  that  rate,  we 
doubted  not  but  they  would  get  up  with  him  at 
last  and  no  question  but  they  did. 

Here  we  had  a  moat  horrible  sight ;  for,  ridiug  up 
to  the  entrance  where  the  horse  came  oat,  we 
found  the  carcase  of  another  horse  and  of  two 
men  devoured  by  these  ravenous  creatures,  and 
of  one  the  man  was  no  doubt  the  same  whom  we 
heard  fire  a  gun,  for  there  lay  a  gun  jost  by  hio 
fired  off;  but  as  to  the  man,  his  head  and  the 
upper  put  of  bis  body  were  eaten  up. 

This  filled  us  with  horror,  and  we  knew  not 
what  course  to  take ;  but  the  creatures  resolved 
us  soon,  for  they  gathered  us  about  preseoUy 
in  hopes  of  prey  and  I  verily  believe  tnerc  writ 
three  hundred  of  them :  It  happened  very  mvcl^ 
to  our  advantage,  that  at  the  entrance  Into  '*^' 
wood,  but  a  little  way  from  It,  there  lay  so 
large  timber  trees,  which  had  been  cot 
the  summer  before,  and  I  snppoae  lay  there 
enni^e ;  I  drew  my  little  troop  fai  among  t' 
trees,  and  placing  ourselves  bi  a  line  behind 
long  tree,  1  advised  them  all  to  alight,  and  k 
ing  that  tree  before  us  for  a  breast-work, 
stand  m  a  triangle,  or  three  fkonts,  inckiiing 
hetaes  in  the  centre* 

We  did  ao^  and  it  was  wen  we  did.  for  nev 
was  a  more  ftirious  charge  than  the  creatoi 
upon  us  in  thb  place  s  they  came  oo 


with  a  gnmliDg  kiod  of  a  noiie,  and  mounted  the 
piece  of  timber  (which,  as  I  said,  was  our  breast- 
,  work)  as  if  they  were  only  ruling  upon  their 
prey;  and  this  fury  oi  theirs,  it  seems,  was  prin- 
cipally occasioned  by  their  seeing  our  horses 
behind  ui,  which  was  the  prey  they  aimed  at. 
I  ordered  our  men  to  fire  as  before^  every  man ; 
ud  they  took  their  aim  so  sure,  that  indeed 
ibej  killed  several  of  the  wolves  at  the  first 
volley ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  con- 
tioaal  firing,  lor  they  eame  on  like  devils,  those 
bdiiod  poshing  on  those  before. 

When  we  had  fired  oor  second  volley  of  fusils, 
we  thought  they  stopped  a  little,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  have  gone  off,  but  it  was  but  a  mo- 
mcot,  for  others  came  forward  again ;  so  we  fired 
oor  volleys  of  pistols,  and  I  believe  in  these 
four  firings  we  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  of 
them,  and  huned  twice  as  many ;  yet  they  came 
on  again. 

I  was  loatn  to  spend  our  last  shot  too  hastilv ; 
»  I  called  my  servant,  not  my  man  Friday,  for 
he  was  better  employed ;  for,  with  the  greatest 
deiterity  imagiDable,  he  charged  my  fusil  and  his 
own  while  we  were  engaged ;  but,  as  I  said,  J 
called  my  other  man ;  and  giving  him  a  horn  of 
power,  I  bade  bim  lay  a  train  all  along  the  piece 
of  timber,  and  let  it  be  a  large  train ;  he  did  so, 
ud  bad  but  time  to  get  away,  when  the  wolves 
cime  up  to  it,  and  some  were  got  up  upon  it ; 
when  I,  snapping  an  uncharged  pistol  close  to 
the  powder,  set  it  on  fire ;  and  those  that  were 
upon  the  timber  were  scorched  with  it,  and  six  or 
KTco  of  them  fell,  or  rather  jumped  in  among 
ui»  with  the  force  and  fright  of  the  fire.  We  dis- 
pitched  these  in  an  instant,  and  the  rest  were  so 
[rifhted  with  the  light,  which  the  night,  for  now 
it  was  very  near  dark,  made  more  terrible,  that 
ther  dnw  back  a  Uttle. 

Upon  which  I  ordered  our  last  pistols  to  be 
fired  oir  in  one  volley,  and  after  that  we  gave  a 
sbont;  upon  this  the  wolves  turned  tail,  and  we 
tallied  immediately  upon  near  twenty  lame  ones, 
which  we  foUnd  struggling  on  the  ground,  and 
feO  s*cntting  them  with  our  swonSi,  which  an- 
fvered  our  expectation,  for  the  crying  and  howl- 
iof  they  made  were  better  understood  by  their 
fellows ;  so  they  fled  and  left  us. 

We  had,  first  and  last,  killed  about  three  score 
of  them;  and  had  it  been  day-light,  we  had 
Ulled  many  more.  The  field  of  battle  bebg  thus 
desred,  we  nade  forward  again,  for  we  had 
itni  near  a  league  to  go ;  we  heard  the  ravenous 
cmlares  howl  and  yell  in  the  woods  as  we  went, 
several  times ;  and  sometimes  we  fancied  we  saw 
iome  of  them,  but  the  snow  dazzling  our  eyes 
we  were  not  certain ;  so  in  about  an  hour  more 
we  came  to  the  town,  where  we  were  to  lodge, 
which  we  found  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  all  in 
una;  for  it  seems  that  the  night  before  the 
wohres  and  some  bears  had  broken  into  that 
village,  and  put  them  In  a  terrible  fKght ;  and 
thty  were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day, 
but  especially  hi  the  night,  to  preserve  their  cat- 
tle, end  indeed  their  people. 

The  next  morning  our  guide  was  so  ill,  and  his 
Dmbs  so  swelled  with  the  rankling  of  his  two 
veunds.  that  he  could  go  no  further ;  so  we  were 
obQged  to  take  a  new  guide  there,  and  go  to 
ThMLonse^  where  we  foimd  a  warm  climate,  a 


fruitful,  pleasant  country,  and  no  soow^  no  wolver, 
or  anything  like  them ;  but  when  we  told  our 
story  at  Thoulouse,  they  told  us  it  was  nothing 
but  what  was  ordinary  in  the  great  forest  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  especially  when  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground;  but  they  inquired 
much  what  kind  of  a  guide  we  had  gotten,  that 
would  venture  to  bring  us  that  way  in  sudi  a 
severe  season,  and  told  us  it  was  venr  much  we 
were  not  all  devoured.  When  we  told  them  how 
we  placed  ourselves  and  the  horses  in  the  middle, 
they  blamed  us  exceedingly,  and  told  us  it  was 
fifty  to  one  but  we  had  been  all  destroyed ;  for  it 
was  the  sight  of  the  horses  that  made  the  wolves 
so  furious,  seeing  their  prey,  and  that  at  other 
times  they  are  really  afraid  of  a  gun ;  but  they 
being  excessive  hungry,  and  raging  on  that  ac- 
count, the  eagerness  to  come  at  the  horses  had 
made  them  senseless  of  danger ;  and  that  if  we 
had  not  by  the  continued  fire,  and  at  last  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  train  of  powder,  mastered  them, 
it  had  been  great  odds  but  that  we  had  been  torn 
to  pieces ;  whereas,  had  we  been  content  to  have 
sat  still  on  horseback,  and  fired  as  horsemen,  they 
would  not  have  taken  the  horses  so  much  lor 
their  own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  aa 
otherwise ;  and  withal  they  told  us,  that  at  last, 
if  we  had  stood  altogether,  and  left  our  horses, 
they  would  have  been  so  eager  to  have  devoured 
them,  that  we  might  have  come  off  safe,  espe- 
cially having  our  fir^-arms  in  our  hands,  and 
being  so  many  in  number.    « 

For  my  part,  I  was  never  so  sensible  of  danger 
in  my  life ;  for  seeing  above  three  hundred  devils 
come  roaring  and  open-mouthed  to  devour  us, 
and  having  nothing  to  shelter  us  or  retreat  to, 
I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  and  as  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  care  to  cross  those  mountains 
again ;  I  think  I  would  much  rather  go  a  thou- 
sand leagues  by  sea,  though  I  were  sure  to  meet 
with  a  storm  once  a  week. 

I  have  nothing  uncommon  to  take  notice  of  in 
my  passage  through  FVance ;  nothing  but  what 
other  travellers  have  given  an  account  of  with 
much  more  advantage  than  I  can.  I  travelled 
from  Thoulouse  to  Paris,  and  without  any  con* 
siderable  stay  came  to  Calais,  and  landed  safe  at 
Dover  the  fourteenth  of  January,  after  having 
had  a  severe  cold  season  to  travel  isu 

I  was  now  come  to  the  centre  of  my  travels, 
and  had  in  a  little  time  all  my  new  discovered 
estate  safe  about  me,  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  I 
brought  with  me,  having  been  very  currently  paid. 

My  principal  guide  and  privy  counseller  was 
my  good  ancient  widow,  who,  in  gratitude  for  the 
money  I  had  sent  her,  thought  no  pains  too 
much,  or  care  too  great,  to  employ  for  me ;  and 
I  trusted  her  so  entirely  with  everything,  that  I 
was  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  security  of  my 
effects ;  and  indeed  I  was  very  hanpy  from  my 
beginning,  and  now  to  the  end,  in  toe  unspotted 
integrity  of  this  good  gentlewoman. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  of  leaving  my  effects 
with  this  woman,  and  salting  out  for  Lisbon,  and 
so  to  the  Brazils ;  but  now  another  scruple  came 
in  the  way,  and  that  was  religion  ;  for  as  I  had 
entertained  some  doubts  about  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, even  while  I  was  abroad,  especially  in  my 
state  of  solitude,  so  I  knew  there  was  no  going 
to  the  Brazils  for  me,  much  less  going  to  settle 
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themselves,  as  If  they  had  been  in  the  greatest 
agonies  of  sorrow ;  some  stark  raving  and  down- 
right lunatic ;  some  ran  about  the  diip  stamping 
with  their  feet,  others  wringing  their  hands; 
some  were  danoing,  several  singing,  some  laugh- 
log,  more  crying ;  many  quite  dumb,  not  able  to 
speak  a  word ;  others  sick  and  vomiting,  several 
swooning,  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  few  were 
crossing  themselves  and  giving  Ood  thanks. 

I  would  not  wrong  them  neither ;  there  might 
be  many  that  were  thankful  afterward ;  but  the 
passion  was  too  strong  for  them  at  first,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  master  it :  they  were  thrown 
into  ecstasies  and  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  so  there 
were  but  a  very  few  who  were  composed  and 
serious  in  their  joy. 

Perhaps  also  the  cise  may  have  some  addition 
to  it  from  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  na- 
tion they  belonged  to ;  I  mean  the  French, 
whose  temper  is  allowed  to  be  more  volatile, 
more  passionate,  and  more  sprightly,  and  their 
spirits  more  fluid,  than  of  other  nations.  I  am 
not  philosopher  to  determine  the  cause,  but  no- 
thing I  had  ever  seen  before  came  up  to  it ;  the 
ecstasies  poor  Fridav,  my  trusty  savage,  was  in 
when  he  found  his  mtber  in  the  boat,  came  the 
nearest  to  it ;  and  the  surprise  of  the  master  and 
his  two  companions,  whom  I  delivered  from  the 
two  villains  that  set  them  on  shore  in  the  island, 
came  a  little  way  towards  it ;  but  nothing  was  to 
compare  to  this,  either  that  I  saw  ip  Friday,  or 
anywhere  else  in  my  life. 

It  is  farther  observable,  that  these  extrava- 
gancies did  not  show  themselves  in  that  different 
manner  I  have  mentioned  in  different  persons 
only,  bnt  all  the  variety  would  appear  in  a  short 
succession  of  moments  In  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. A  man  that  we  saw  this  minute  dumb,  and, 
as  it  were,  stupid  and  confounded,  should  the 
next  minute  be  dancing  and  hallooing  like  an 
antic ;  and  the  next  moment  a-tearing  his  hair, 
or  pullins  his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  stamping 
them  under  his  feet  like  a  madman  ;  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  that  we  should  have  him  all  in  tears, 
then  sick,  then  swooning ;  and  had  not  immediate 
help  been  had,  would  in  a  few  moments  more 
have  been  dead  ;  and  thus  it  was  not  with  one  or 
two,  or  ten  or  twenty,  but  with  the  greatest  part 
of  them  ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  our  surgeon 
was  obliged  to  let  above  thirty  of  them  blood. 

There  were  two  priests  among  them,  one  an 
old  man,  and  the  other  a  young  man ;  and  that 
which  was  strangest  was,  that  the  oldest  man  was 
the  worst. 

As  soon  as  he  set  his  fbot  on  board  our  ship, 
and  saw  himself  safe,  he  dropped  down  stone- 
dead  to  all  appearance  ;  not  the  least  sign  of  life 
could  be  perceived  in  him.  Our  surgeon  imme- 
diately applied  proper  remedies  to  recover  him, 
and  was  the  only  man  in  the  ship  that  believed 
he  was  not  dead ;  and  at  length  he  opened  a  vein 
in  his  arm,  having  first  chafed  and  rubbed  the 
part,  so  as  to  warm  it  as  much  as  possible ;  upon 
this  the  blood,  which  only  dropped  at  first,  flowed 
something  freely  ;  in  three  minutes  after  the  roan 
opened  his  eyes,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  that  he  spoke,  grew  better,  and  in  a  little 
time  Quite  well  After  the  blood  was  stopped, 
he  walked  about,  told  us  he  was  perfectly  well, 
took  a  dram  of  cordial  which  the  surgeon  gave 


him,  and  was  what  we  called  come  to  hnmeU   . 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  thev  caae  1 
running  into  the  cabin  to  the  surgeon*  who  wm 
bleeding  a  French  woman  that  h&A  fainted,  and 
told  him  the  priest  was  gone  stark  mad.  Itieems 
he  had  began  to  revolve  the  change  of  hit  cir- 
cumstances in  his  mind,  and  this  put  him  into  an 
ecstacy  of  joy ;  his  spirits  whiried  about  faiter 
than  the  vessels  could  convey  them ;  the  blood  ! 
grew  hot  and  feverish,  and  the  man  was  as  At  lor 
Bedlam  as  any  creature  that  was  in  it  The  tur. 
geon  would  not  bleed  him  again  in  that  cooditioo, 
but  gave  him  something  to  doze  and  put  him  to 
sleep,  which  after  some  time  operated  upon  him, 
and  he  waked  next  morning  perfectly  composed 
and  welL 

The  younger  priest  behaved  himself  with  great  , 
command  of  his  passion,  and  was  really  an  ex-  ' 
ample  of  a  serious,  well-governed  mind.     At  ha  . 
first  coming  on  board  the  ship  he  threw  himself 
flat  on  his  face,  prostrating  himself  in  thankful- 
ness for  his  deliverance,  in  which  I  unhapptW 
and  unseasonably  disturbed  him,  really  think io|; 
he  had  been  in  a  swoon ;  but  he  spoke  calmly, 
thanked  me,  told  me  he  was  giving  God  thanks 
for  his  deliverance ;  begged  me  to  leave  him  a 
few  moments,  and  that,  next  to  bis  Maker,  be 
would  give  me  thanks  also. 

I  was  heartily  sorry  that  I  disturbed  him ;  and 
not  only  left  him,  but  kept  others  firooi  interrupt- 
iug  him  also.    He  continued  in  that  posture  about 
three  minutes,  or  a  little  more,  after  I  left 
him  ;  then  came  to  me,  as  he  had  said  he  would, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  seriousness  and  affec- 
tion, but  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked  me,  that 
had,  under  God,  given  him  and  so  many  miser- 
able creatures  their  lives.     I  told  biaa  I  bad  no 
room  to  move  him  to  thank  God  for  it  rather 
than  me,  for  I  had  seen  that  he  had  done  that 
already ;  but  I  added,  that  it  was  nothing  but 
what  reason  and  humanity  dictated  to  all  men. 
and  that  we  had  as  much  reason  as  he  to  give 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  blessed  its  so  fiv  as  (o 
make  us  the  instmmeots  of  his  mercy  to  so  many 
of  his  creatures. 

After  this  the  yonng  priest  applied  himself  to 
his  country  folks;  laboured  to  oompose  them; 
persvaded,  entreated,  argued,  reanoned  with 
them,  and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  them  within 
the  etercise  of  their  reason ;  and  with  some  he 
had  success,  though  others  were,  for  a  time,  out 
of  all  government  of  themselves. 

I  cannot  help  committing  this  to  writing,  as 
perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  thoee  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall  hi  the  guiding  themselves  in 
all  the  extravagancies  of  their  passions ;  for  if 
an  excen  of  i<nr  can  carry  men  out  to  such  a 
length  beyond  toe  reach  of  their  reason,  what  will 
not  the  extravagancies  of  anger,    rage,  and  a 

f  revoked  mind,  carry  us  to  ?  And»  indeed,  here 
saw  reason  for  keeping  an  exceeding  watch 
over  our  passions  of  every  kind,  as  well  those  of 
joy  and  satisfaction,  as  those  of  sorrow  and 
anger. 

We  were  something  disordered  by  these  extra- 
vagancies smong  our  new  gueeta  for  the  fini 
day ;  but  when  they  had  bm  retired,  lodgings 
provided  for  them  as  well  as  our  ship  would  allow, 
and  they  had  slept  hesrtlly,  as  moat  of  them  dsl» 
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b«Bg  fctigiied  and  frightened,  they  were  quite 
anoClier  tort  of  people  Uie  next  day. 

Nothing  of  good  manners,  or  similar  acknow- 
ledgmeots  for  the  kindness  shown  them,  was 
wanting;  the  French,  it  is  linown,  are  natarally 
ipt  enm^  to  exceed  that  way.  The  captain 
aad  one  of  the  priests  came  to  me  the  next 
(Ur,  and  desiring  to  speak  with  me  and  my  ne- 
pbev  the  commander,  began  to  consult  with  ns 
whatilMold  he  done -with  them  ;  and  first  they 
told  us,  that  as  we  had  saved  their  lives,  so  all 
\hej  had  was  little  enough  for  a  return  to  us  for 
the  kindness  received.  The  captain  said  they 
had  saved  some  money  and  some  things  of  value 
is  their  boata,  catched  hastily  out  of  the  flames ; 
ind  if  we  would  accept  it,  they  were  ordered 
to  make  an  offer  of  it  all  to  us  ;  they  only  de- 
lind  to  be  set  on  shore  somewhere  in  our  way, 
'  *ber»,  if  possible,  they  might  get  a  passage  to 
P^uce. 

My  nephew  was  for  accepting  their  money  at 
fim  word,  and  to  consider  what  to  do  with  them 
j  afterwards ;  but  I  overruled  him  in  that  part, 
Tor  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  set  ashore  in  a 
itrange  country  s  and  if  the  Portugal  captain  that 
took  me  up  at  sea  had  served  me  so,  and  took 
ail  I  had  for  my  deliverance,  I  must  have  starved, 
or  have  been  as  much  a  shive  at  the  Brazils  as  1 
bad  heen  at  Barbary,  the  being  sold  to  a  Maho- 
Detaa  only  excepted ;  and  perhaps  a  Portuguese 
unot  a  much  better  master  than  a  Turk,  if  not, 
io  lome  cases,  a  much  worse. 

I  therefore  told  the  French  captain,  that  we 
bad  taken  them  up  in  their  distress,  it  was  true ; 
bot  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so,  as  we  were 
felioiv.creatures,  and  as  we  would  desire  to  be  so 
^Bvered  if  we  were  in  the  like  or  any  other 
eitzemity ;  that  we  bad  done  nothing  for  them 
bat  what  we  believed  they  would  have  done  for 
01  if  we  had  been  in  their  case,  and  they  in 
oars ;  but  that  we  took  them  up  to  servo  them, 
Bot  to  plunder  them ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
most  barbarous  thing  to  take  that  little  from 
them  which  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire,  and 
then  let  them  oo  shore,  and  leave  themi  that  this 
would  be  first  to  save  them  from  death,  and  then 
^  them  ourselves,  save  them  from  drowning, 
Qd  then  abandon  them  to  starving,  and  there- 
fore I  would  not  let  the  least  thing  be  taken 
^  them.  As  to  setting  them  on  shore,  I  told 
them,  indeed,  that  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  to 
oil  for  that  the  ship  was  bound  to  the  East  In- 
dies ;  and  though  we  were  driven  out  of  our 
cwifM  to  the  westward  a  very  great  way,  which 
perhaps  was  directed  by  heaven  on  purpose  for 
^f  deUverance,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  us 
mUbny  to  change  our  voyage  on  this  particular 
account;  nor  could  my  nephew,  the  captain, 
uuwer  it  to  the  freighters,  with  whom  he  was 
Bnder  charter-party  to  pursue  his  voyage  by  the 
^y  of  BrazO ;  and  all  I  knew  he  could  do  for  them 
**■  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  meeting  with 
other  ships  boneward-bound  from  the  West  In- 
^Oi  sod  get  them  paasage,  if  possible,  to  Eng- 
'<odor  France. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  was  so  generous 
ttd  kfaid  they  could  not  but  be  very  thankful  for 
tt>  hot  they  were  in  a  great  consternation,  espe- 
dally  the  passengers,  at  the  notion  of  being  car- 
ried away  to  the  East  Indies ;  they  then  entreated 


me,  that  seeing  I  was  driven  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward before  I  met  with  them,  I  would  at  least 
keep  on  the  same  course  to  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, where  it  was  possible  I  might  meet 
with  some  ship  or  sloop  that  they  might  hire  to 
carry  them  back  to  Canada,  from  whence  they 
came. 

I  thougnt  this  was  but  a  reasonable  request  on 
their  part,  and  therefore  I  inclined  to  agree  to  it ; 
for  indeed  I  considered  that  to  carry  this  whole 
company  to  the  East  Indies,  would  not  only  be 
an  intolerable  severity  to  the  poor  people,  but 
would  be  ruining  our  whole  voyage  by  devouring 
all  our  provisions ;  so  I  thought  it  no  breach  of 
charter-party,  but  what  an  unforeseen  accident 
made  absolutely  necessary  to  us,  and  in  which  no 
one  could  say  we  were  to  blame ;  for  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature  would  have  forbid  that  we  should 
refuse  to  take  up  two  boats  full  of  people  in  ^uch 
a  distressed  condition ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  as  well  respecting  ourselves  as  the  poor ' 
people,  obliged  us  to  see  them  on  shore  some- 
where or  other  for  their  deliverance ;  so  I  con- 
sented that  we  would  carry  them  to  Newfoundland 
if  wind  and  weather  would  permit,  and  if  not, 
(hat  I  would  carry  them  to  Martinico  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  wind  continued  fresh  easterly,  but  the 
weather  pretty  good,  and  as  it  had  blowed  con- 
tinually in  the  points  between  N.E.  and  S.E.  a 
longtime,  we  missed  several  opportunities  of  send* 
ing  them  to  France ;  for  we  met  several  ships 
bound  to  Europe,  whereof  two  were  French  from 
St  Christopher's;  but  they  had  been  so  long 
beating  up  against  the  wind  that  they  durst  take 
in  no  passengers  for  fear  of  wanting  provisions 
for  the  vovage,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  those 
they  should  take  in,  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  on. 
It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  we  made  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  where,  to  shorten  my 
story,  we  put  all  our  French  people  on  board  a 
bark  which  they  hired  at  sea  there  to  put  them 
on  shore,  and  afterwards  to  carry  them  to  France, 
if  they  could  get  provisions  to  viotoal  themselves 
with.  When  1  say  all  the  French  went  on  shore, 
I  should  remember  that  the  young  priest  I  spoke 
of,  hearing  we  were  bound  to  &e  East  Indies, 
desired  to  go  the  voyage  with  us,  and  to  be  set  on 
shore  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  I  readily 
agreed  to  that,  for  I  wonderfully  liked  the  man, 
and  had  very  good  reason,  as  will  appear  after- 
wards. Also  four  of  the  seamen  entered  them* 
selves  in  our  ship,  and  proved  very  useful  fellows. 

From  hence  we  directed  our  course  for  the 
West  Indies,  steering  away  S.  and  S.  by  E.  for 
about  twenty  days  t^ether,  sometimes  little  or 
00  wind  at  all,  when  we  met  with  another  ittb« 
ject  for  our  humanity  to  work  upon,  almost  ai 
deplorable  as  that  before. 

It  was  in  the  latitude  of  27  deg.  5  min.  N.  and 
the  19th  day  of  March,  1684-5^  when  we  espied 
a  sail,  our  course  S«E.  and  by  S.  We  soon  per- 
ceived it  was  a  large  vessel,  and  that  she  bore  up 
to  us,  but  could  not  at  first  know  what  to  make 
of  her,  tDl,  after  coming  a  little  nearer,  we  found 
she  had  lost  her  main-topmast,  fore-mast,  and 
bowsprit,  and  presently  she  fires  a  gun  as  a  sig- 
nal of  distress.  The  weather  was  pretty  good, 
wind  at  N.N.  W.  a  fresh  gale,  and  we  soon  came 
to  speak  with  her. 
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We  found  her  a  thip  of  Brittol  bound  home 
from  Barbadoes,  but  had  been  blown  out  of  the 
road  at  Barbadoes  a  few  days  before  she  wai 
ready  to  sail  by  a  terrible  hurricane,  while  the 
captain  and  chief  mate  were  both  gone  on  shore ; 
so  that,  beside  the  terror  of  the  storm,  they  were 
but  in  an  indifferent  case  for  good  artists  to  bring 
the  ship  home ;  they  had  been  already  nine  weeks 
at  sea,  and  had  met  with  another  terrible  storm 
after  the  hurricane  was  orer,  which  had  blown 
them  quite  out  of  their  knowledge  to  the  west- 
ward, and  in  which  thej  had  lost  their  masts  as 
aboTe.  They  told  us  they  expected  to  have  seen 
the  Bahama  islands,  but  were  then  driven  away 
again  to  the  south-east  bj  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
at  N.  N.W.,  the  same  that  blew  now ;  and  having 
no  sails  to  work  the  ship  with  but  a  main-course 
and  a  kind  of  square  sail  upon  a  jury  fore-mast 
which  they  had  set  up,  they  could  not  fie  near  the 
wind,  but  were  endeavouring  to  stand  away  for 
the  Canaries. 

But  that  which  was  worst  of  all  was,  that  they 
were  almost  starved  for  want  of  provisions,  besides 
the  lifttigttes  thev  had  undergone;  their  bread 
and  flesh  was  quite  gone,  they  had  not  an  ounce 
left  in  the  ship,  and  had  had  none  for  eleven  days ; 
the  only  relief  they  had  was,  their  water  was  not 
all  spent,  and  they  had  about  half  a  barrel  of 
flour  left ;  they  had  sunr  enough,  some  saccades 
or  sweetmeats  they  had  at  first,  but  they  were 
devoured,  and  they  had  seven  casks  of  rum. 

There  was  a  youth  and  his  mother,  and  a  maid- 
servant on  board,  who  were  going  passengers, 
and  thinking  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  unhajppily 
came  on  board  the  evening  before  tbe  hurricane 
began,  and,  having  bo  provisions  of  their  own 
left,  they  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  the  rest ;  for  the  seamen  being  reducM  to 
such  an  extreme  necessity  themselves,  had  no 
compassion,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  poor  pas- 
seuffers ;  and  they  were  indeed  in  a  condition  that 
their  misery  is  very  hard  to  describe. 

I  had  perhapa  not  known  this  part.  If  my 
curiosity  had  not  led  me,  the  weather  being  fair 
and  the  wind  abated,  to  go  on  board  the  ship. 
The  seoond  mate,  who  upon  this  oocaaion  oom* 
manded  the  ship,  had  been  on  board  our  ship  $ 
and  he  told  me  indeed  that  they  had  three  pai* 
sancers  in  the  groat  oabin,  that  they  were  in  a 
deplorable  oondltloa.  **  Nay/'  says  he,  '*  I  believe 
they  are  dead,  for  I  have  heard  nothing  of  then 
for  above  two  days  i  and  I  was  afraid  to  inquire 
after  them,'*  said  he, "  for  1  bad  nothing  to  relieve 
them  with.** 

We  immedtately  applied  ourselvea  to  give 
them  what  relief  we  could  spare,  and  indeed  I 
had  so  for  orerraled  thincs  with  my  nephew, 
that  I  would  have  victualled  them,  though  we 
had  gone  away  to  Viiglnla  or  any  part  of  the 
eoait  of  America  to  have  supplied  ourselves,  but 
there  was  no  neoesaity  for  that. 

Bat  now  they  were  to  a  new  danger,  for  they 
wero  afk-ald  of  eatlog  too  much  even  of  that  little 
we  gave  them.  The  mate  or  commander  brought 
six  men  with  him  In  his  boat ;  but  these  poor 
wretches  looked  Hke  skeletons,  and  were  so  weak 
they  ooold  hardly  sit  to  their  oars ;  the  mate  him- 
sen  was  very  111  and  half-starved,  for  he  declared 
too  M  reserred  ootbioi^  ttwa  tbe  meo,  and  went 


share  and  share  alike  with  them  fat  every  bit  they 
eat. 

I  cautioned  him  to  eat  sparingly,  but  set  meat 
before  him  immediately,  and  he  bad  not  eaten 
three  mouthfuls  before  he  began  to  be  sick  and 
out  of  order,  so  he  stopt  awhile,  and  our  surgeon 
mixed  him  up  something  with  some  broth,  wbtch 
he  said  would  be  to  him  both  food  and  phy«c 
and  after  he  hod  taken  it  he  grew  better.  In  the 
meantime  I  forgot  not  the  men,  1  ordered  vic- 
tuals to  be  given  them,  and  tbe  poor  creatures 
rather  devoured  than  eat  it ;  they  were  ao  ex- 
ceeding hungry  that  they  were  in  a  manner 
ravenous  and  had  no  command  of  themselves, 
and  two  of  them  eat  with  so  much  greediness, 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  the  next 
morning. 

The  sight  of  these  people's  distress  was  very 
moving  to  me,  and  brought  to  my  mind  what 
I  had  a  terrible  prospect  of  at  my  first  coming 
on  shore  In  my  island,  where  I  had  not  the 
least  mouthful  of  food,  or  any  hopes  of  pro- 
curing it,  besides  the  hourly  apprehension  I  had 
of  being  made  the  food  of  other  creatures.  But 
all  the  while  the  mate  was  thus  relating  to  me 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  ship*s  oompany,  I 
could  not  put  out  of  my  thought  the  story  lie  had 
told  me  of  the  three  poor  creatures  In  the  great 
cabin,  via.  the  n^other.  her  son,  and  ^e  maid 
servant,  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  of  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  confess 
they  had  wholly  neglected,  their  own  estremittes 
being  so  great;  by  which  I  understood  that 
they  had  really  given  them  no  food  at  all,  and 
that  therefore  thev  must  be  perished,  and  be 
all  lying  dead  perhaps  on  the  floor  or  deck  of 
the  cabin. 

As  1  therefore  kept  the  mate,  whom  we  then 
called  captain,  on  board  with  his  men  to  refresh 
them,  so  I  also  forgot  not  the  starving  crew  that 
were  left  on  board,  but  ordered  my  own  boat  to 
go  on  board  the  ship,  and  with  my  mate  and 
twelve  men  to  carry  them  a  sack  of  bread  and 
four  or  five  pieces  of  beef  to  boO.  Our  surgeon 
charged  the  men  to  cause  the  meat  to  be  boiled 
while  they  stayed,  and  to  keep  guard  in  the 
cook  room,  to  prevent  the  men's  taking  it  to 
eat  raw,  or  taking  It  out  of  the  pot  before  it  was 
well  boiled,  and  then  to  give  every  man  but  a 
little  at  a  time ;  and  by  thU  caution  he  preserved 
the  men*  who  would  otherwise  have  killed  them* 
selves  with  that  very  food  that  was  given  them 
on  purpose  to  save  their  lives. 

At  the  same  time  I  ordered  tbe  mate  to  go 
into  the  great  cabin,  and  see  what  condition 
the  poor  passengers  were  in,  and  If  they  were 
alive,  to  comfort  them  and  give  them  wnat  re- 
f^shment  was  proper ;  and  the  suigeoo  gave  him 
a  large  pitcher  with  some  of  the  prepared  broth 
which  he  had  given  the  mate  that  was  on  board, 
and  which  he  did  not  question  would  restore 
them  gradually. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but,  as  X  aaid 
above,  having  a  great  mind  to  see  the  scene  </ 
misery,  whicn  I  knew  the  ship  itself  would  pre- 
sent me  with  b  a  more  Uvdy  manner  than  I 
could  have  it  by  report,  I  took  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  as  we  now  called  him,  with  me,  and  went 
myself  a  little  after  In  their  boat. 

J  found  the  poor  men  on  bourd  i|moit  In  % 
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toiDuIt  togct  the  ylctuals  out  of  the 'boiler  before 

it  wu  ready,  bat  my  oiate  observed  hiii  order, 

ud  kept  •  good  guurd  at  the  cook-room  door, 
and  the  maa  be  placed  there,  after  atiog  all  pos- 
sible perniaiion  to  have  patience,  kept  them  off 
bjibrce.  HoweTer,  he  oanaed  lome  ItiMouit  cakes 
to  be  dipped  in  the  pot*  and  softened  them  with 
the  Gquor  of  the  meat,  which  they  call  brewls, 
and  faTe  them  evenr  one  one  to  stay  their 
itoiuebs,  and  told  them  it  was  for  their  own 
safety  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  but 
little  at  a  time.  But  it  was  S\  in  vain,  and 
bad  I  Dot  come  on  boardi  and  their  own  com- 
oandff  and  officers  with  me.  and  with  good 
vords  and  some  threats  also  of  giving  them  no 
mora.  I  believe  they  would  have  broke  into  the 
awk^room  by  force,  and  tore  the  meat  out  of  the 
fornaoe,  for  words  indeed  are  of  a  very  small 
force  to  SB  hungry  befly.  However,  we  pacified 
them  and  fed  them  graduallv  and  cautiously  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  neat  time  gave  them  more, 
•od  at  last  filM  their  bellies,  and  the  men  did 
wdl  enough. 

But  the  misery  of  the  poor  passeogefs  in  the 
cabio  wu  of  another  nature,  and  far  beyond  the 
rrit ;  for  as,  first,  the  ship's  compafiy  had  so 
little  ibr  themselves,  it  was  but  too  true  that 
tbey  had  at  first  kept  them  very  low,  and  at  last 
totally  neglected  them,  so  that  Ibr  six  or  seven 
daji,  it  might  be  said,  they  had  really  had  no 
food  at  an,  and  for  several  days  before  very  little. 

The  poor  mother,  who,  as  the  first  mate  re- 
ported, was  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  good 
vreedlqg,  had  spared  all  she  could  get  so  dbc- 
tionately  for  her  son,  that  at  last  she  entirely 
nok  under  it  3  and  when  the  mate  of  our  ship 
vent  io,  she  sat  upon  the  floor  or  deck,  with  her 
^^  Qp  against  the  sides,  between  two  chairs, 
vbieh  were  h»hed  fkst,  and  her  head  sunk  In 
between  tier  shoulders  like  a  corpse,  though  not 
qatte  dead.  Mv  mate  said  all  he  could  to  revive 
^  encourage  her,  and  with  a  spoon  put  some 
broth  into  her  mouth.  She  opened  her  lips,  and 
Ufted  up  one  hand,  but  could  not  speak ;  yet  she 
juderstood  what  he  said,  and  made  signs  to  him, 
intuDatiag  that  it  was  too  late  for  her,  but 
pointed  to  her  ctiild,  as  if  she  would  have  said 
they  ihould  take  care  of  him. 

However,  the  mate,  who  was  exceedingly 
noved  with  the  stght,  endeavoured  to  get  some 
of  the  broth  into  her  mouth  -,  and,  as  he  said, 
fot  two  or  three  spoonfuls  down,  though  I  qucs- 
2|<m  whether  he  could  be  sure  of  it  or  not,  but 
»  *«(  too  Iate«  and  she  died  the  same  night 

The  youtK  who  was  preserved  at  the  price  of 
ha  most  alTectioiiate  mother's  life,  was  not  so  far 
r»e ;  yet  be  lay  in  a  cabin-bed  as  one  stretched 
oot,  with  hardly  any  life  left  in  him ;  he  had  a 
piece  of  an  old  glove  in  bis  mouth,  having  eaten 
"p  the  rest  of  it.  However,  being  young,  and 
bating  «ore  strength  than  his  motiier,  the  mate 
sot  something  down  bis  throat,  and  he  began 
•foaWyto  revive,  though  by  giving  him  some 
tioie  after  but  two  or  three  nxwnfuls  extra- 
o»J»ary,  he  was  very  sick,  and  brou^t  It  up 

Bat  the  next  care  was  the  poor  maid ;  she  lay 
M  ■loog  Qpon  the  deck  hard  by  her  mistress, 
•fid  jest  like  one  that  had  feUen  down  wHh  an 
*I»{Hny,  and  struggled  for  life ;  her  limbs  were 


distorted,  one  of  her  hands  was  clasped  round 
the  frame  of  one  chdr,  and  she  griped  it  so  hard, 
that  we  could  not  easilv  make  her  let  it  go  1  her 
other  arm  lay  over  her  head,  and  her  feet  lay  both 
together,  set  fast  against  the  frame  of  the  eaUtt* 
table,  b  short,  she  lay  just  like  one  In  the  last 
agonies  of  death,  and  yet  she  was  alive  too. 

The  poor  creature  was  not  only  starved  with 
hunger,  and  terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  death, 
but,  as  the  men  told  us  afterwards,  was  broken* 
hearted  for  her  mistress,  whom  dhe  saw  dyins 
two  or  three  days  before,  and  whom  she  loved 
most  tenderly. 

We  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this  poor  ghrl ; 
for  when  our  surgeon,  who  was  a  man  of  very 
great  knowledge  and  experience,  had  with  great 
application  recovered  her  as  to  life,  he  bad  her 
upon  his  hand  as  to  her  senses,  for  she  was  little 
less  than  distracted  for  a  oonsiderable  tisM  aft«r» 
as  shall  appear  presently. 

Whoever  shall  read  these  memorandums  must 
be  desired  to  consider,  that  visits  at  sea  are  not 
like  a  Journey  Into  the  country,  where  sometimes 
people  stay  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  plaoe. 
Our  business  was  to  relieve  this  distressed  ship's 
crew,  but  not  to  lie  by  for  them,  and  though  they 
were  willing  to  steer  the  same  course  with  us  we 
some  davs,  yet  we  could  carry  no  saU  to  keep 
pace  with  a  ship  that  had  no  masts.  However,  as 
their  captain  begged  of  us  to  help  him  to  set  up 
a  main  top«mast,  and  a  kind  of  top-mast  to  Ub 
jury  fore-mast,  we  did,  as  it  were,  lie  by  him  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  having  given  him 
five  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  two  hogsheads  of 
biscuit,  and  a  proportion  of  peas,  flour,  and 
what  other  thfaigs  we  oouM  spare,  and  taking 
three  casks  of  sugar  and  some  rum,  and  some 
pieces  of  eight  of  them  for  satisfiMstion,  we  left 
them,  taking  on  board  with  us,  at  their  own  ear* 
nest  request,  the  youth  and  the  maid,  and  all 
their  goods. 

The  young  lad  was  about  seventeen  years  ef 
age,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  modest,  and  sensible 
youth,  greatlv  dejected  with  the  loss  of  his  mo* 
ther,  and,  as  it  seems,  had  lost  his  fether  but  a  few 
months  before  at  Barbadoes.  He  begged  of  the 
surgeon  to  speak  to  me  to  take  him  out  of  the 
ship,  for  he  said  the  eruel  fellows  had  murdered 
his  mother ;  and  indeed  so  they  had,  that  Is  tp 
say,  passively ;  for  they  might  have  spared  a 
small  sustenance  to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  that 
might  have  preserved  her  life,  though  It  had  been 
Just  to  keep  her  alive.  But  hnn|er  knows  no 
friend,  no  relation,  no  Justice,  no  Hght;  and 
therefore  is  remorseless,  and  capable  of  no  eon^ 
passion. 

The  surgeon  told  him  how  far  we  were  going, 
and  how  it  would  carry  him  away  from  all  his 
friends,  and  put  him  perhaps  in  as  bad  elreum* 
stances,  almost,  as  we  found  them  la,  that  Is  to 
say,  starving  In  the  world.  He  said  he  mattered 
not  whither  he  went,  if  he  was  but  d^vered  Pnm 
the  terrible  crew  that  he  was  among ;  that  the 
captain  fbv  which  he  meant  me,  for  he  eouM 
know  noibmg  of  my  nephew)  had  saved  his  llfo, 
and  he  was  sure  would  not  hurt  him ;  and  as  for 
the  maid,  he  was  sure,  if  she  came  to  herself,  dM 
would  be  very  thankfhl  for  it,  let  ua  carry  them 
whither  we  would.  The  surgeon  repffosented 
the  case  to  affeetieMitely  to  me,  thai  I  yWdfd, 
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and  we  took  them  both  on  board  with  all  their 
goods,  eicept  eleven  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which 
coold  not  be  removed  or  come  at ;  and  as  the 
youth  had  a  bill  of  lading  for  them,  I  made  his 
commander  sign  a  writing,  obliging  him  to  go,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  Bristol,  to  one  Mr  Rogers,  a 
merchant  there,  to  whom  the  youth  said  he  was 
related,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
him,  and  all  the  goods  he  had  belonging  to  the 
deceased  widow,  which  I  snppose  was  not  done, 
for  I  could  never  learn  that  the  ship  came  to 
Bristol,  but  was,  as  is  most  probable,  lost  at  sea, 
being  in  so  disabled  a  condition,  and  so  far  from 
any  land,  that  I  am  of  opinion  the  first  storm 
she  met  with  afterwards  she  might  founder  in 
the  sea,  for  she  was  leaky,  and  had  damage  in 
her  hold  when  I  met  with  her. 

I  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  19  deg.  S2  min., 
and  had  hitherto  had  a  tolerable  voyage  as  to 
weather,  though  at  first  the  winds  had  been  con- 
trary. I  shall  trouble  nobody  with  the  little  in- 
cidents  of  wind,  weather,  cnnents,  &c.,  on  the 
rest  of  our  voyage ;  bat  shortening  my  story  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  to  follow,  shall  observe,  that 
I  came  to  my  old  habitation,  the  island,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1695.  It  was  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty  that  I  found  the  place,  for  as  I  came  to  it, 
and  went  from  it  before,  on  the  south  and  east 
side  of  the  island,  as  coming  from  the  Braxils,  so 
now  coming  in  between  the  main  and  the  island, 
and  having  no  chart  for  the  coast,  nor  any  land- 
mark, I  did  not  know  it  when  I  saw  it,  or  know 
whether  I  saw  it  or  no. 

We  beat  about  a  great  while,  and  went  on 
shore  on  several  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oronooque,  but  none  for  mv  purpose ;  only 
this  I  learned  by  my  coasting  the  shore,  that  I 
was  under  one  great  jnistake  before,  vif.,  that 
the  continent  which  I  thought  I  saw  firom  the 
island  I  lived  in,  was  really  no  continent,  but  a 
long  island,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  islands,  reaching 
from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  extended  mouth 
of  that  great  river;  and  that  the  savages  who 
came  to  my  island' were  not  properiv  those  which 
wo  call  Caribbces,  but  islanders,  and  other  barlw- 
rians  of  the  same  kind,  who  inhabited  something 
nearer  to  our  side  than  the  rest 

In  short,  I  visited  several  of  the  islands  to  no 
purpose;  some  I  found  were  faihabited,  and 
some  were  not.  On  one  of  them  1  found  some 
Spaniards,  and  thought  they  had  lived  there, 
but  speaking  with  them,  found  they  had  a  sloop 
lay  in  a  sinall  creek  hard  by,  and  that  they 
came  thither  to  make  salt,  and  catch  some  pearl 
muscles  ILthey  couldt  but  that  they  belonged 
to  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  which  lay  forther  north, 
in  the  hititnde  of  10  and  11  d^pneea. 

Thus  coasting  firom  one  island  to  another, 
someUmes  with  the  ship,  sometimes  with  the 
Frenchman's  shallop  (which  we  had  fonnd  a 
convenient  boat,  and  therefore  kept  her  with 
their  *very  good  willX  at  length  I  came  fkir  on 
the  south  skle  of  my  island  mm!  I  presently 
knew  the  very  oonntenanoe  of  the  plaiDe ;  so  1 
brought  the  ship  safo  to  an  anchor,  broadside 
with  the  little  creek  where  was  my  okl  habitft- 
Uon. 

Af  soon  as  I  saw  the  plaot  I  called  for  FtU 
day,  and  asked  him  if  be  kn«ir  where  be  was? 
He  loAed  about  a  tttttob  wd  prewntly  da^ 


ping  his  hands,  cried,  **  Oh  yes,  oh  there !  oh 
yes,  oh  there  T  pointing  to  our  old  habitation, 
and  fell  a-dandng  and  capering  like  a  mad  fel- 
low, and  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  him  from 
jumping  into  the  sea  to  swim  ashore  to  the 
place. 

«« WeO,  FHdav,"  said  I,  "  do  you  think  we  shall 
find  anybody  here  or  no?  and  what  do  yoa 
think,  snail  we  see  vour  lather.'"  The  fellow 
stood  mute  as  a  stock  a  good  whOe ;  but  when 
I  named  hb  father,  the  poor  aflbctionate  creature 
looked  dejected,  and  I  conld  see  the  tears  rua 
down  his  face  very  plentiftilly.  *  What  is  the 
matter,  Friday?"  said  I;  "are  yon  troubled 
because  yon  may  see  your  father  ?** — "  No,  no," 
says  he,  shaking  his  head,  **  no  see  him  more,  no 
ever  more  see  again.**—**  Why  so,"  said  I,  "  Fri- 
day ;  how  do  von  know  that  ?**—<*  O  no,  O  no," 
says  Friday,  '*  he  long  ago  die,  long  ago;  he  much 
old  man."—"  Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  Friday,  you 
don't  know ;  but  shall  we  see  any  one  else  then  ?" 
The  fellow,  it  seems,  had  better  eyes  than  I,  sod 
he  points  just  to  the  hill  above  my  old  house, 
and  though  we  lay  half  a  league  oflT,  he  aies 
out,  *'  Me  see !  me  see  1  res,  yes,  me  see  mach 
man  tdere,  and  there,  and  there."  I  looked,  but 
I  could  see  nobody,  no,  not  with  a  perspective 
glass;  which  was,  I  suppose,  because  I  could 
not  hit  the  place ;  for  the  fellow  was  right,  as  I 
fonnd  upon  inquii^  the  next  day,  and  there  were 
five  or  six  men  altogether  stood  to  look  at  the 
ship,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  us. 

As  aoon  as  FrMay  had  told  me  he  saw  people, 
I  caused  the  English  ancient  to  bo  spread,  and 
fired  three  guns  to  give  them  notice  we  were 
friends,  and  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
we  perceived  a  smoke  rise  from  the  side  of  the 
creek ;  so  I  immediately  ordered  a  boat  out, 
taking  Friday  with  me,  and  hanging  out  a  white 
flag,  or  a  flag  of  truce,  I  went  durcctly  on  shore, 
taking  with  me  the  young  friar  I  mentioned,  to 
whom  I  had  told  the  whole  story  of  my  livmg 
there,  and  the  manner  of  it,  and  every  particnlar 
both  of  myself  and  those  that  I  left  there,  and 
who  was  on  that  account  extremely  desirous  to 
go  with  me.  We  had  besides  aboat  sixteen  men 
well  armed,  If  we  had  found  any  new  guest  there 
which  we  did  not  know  of;  but  we  had  no  need 
of  weapona. 

As  we  went  on  shore  upon  the  tide  of  flood, 
near  high  water,  we  rowed  directly  into  the 
creek,  and  the  first  man  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  was 
the  Spaniard  wlxMe  life  I  had  saved,  and  whom  I 
knew  by  his  face  peribetly  well ;  as  to  his  habit,  I 
shall  describe  it  afterwards.  I  ordered  nobody 
to  go  on  shore  at  first  but  mjrself,  but  there 
was  no  keeping  Friday  hi  the  boat ;  for  the  af- 
fectionate creature  had  nied  his  father  at  a  dis. 
tance,  a  good  wav  oflT  oi  the  Spaniards,  where 
indeed  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  and  if  they  had 
not  let  him  go  on  shore,  he  would  have  jumped 
into  the  sea.  He  was  no  sooner  on  shore,  but 
he  flew  away  to  his  fother  Kke  an  arrow  oat  of 
a  bow.  It  would  have  made  any  man  shed 
tears,  in  spite  of  the  firmest  resolution,  to  have 
seen  the  first  transports  of  this  poor  iellow^  joy 
when  he  came  to  ms  fother ;  how  he  embraoad 
hfan,  kissed  Urn,  stroked  his  fiuse,  took  him  up 
in  his  arms,  set  Um  down  upon  a  tree,  and  I«r 
down  by  hhn  i  then  stood  and  looked  at  him  as 


NOTICE. 


Ih  couequenoe  of  the  subject  of  OocMional  Confonnity  attracting  much  attention  at  the 
period  of  the  preceding  tracts,  we  hare  thought  it  desirable  to  ^e  a  somewhat  longer 
uttrodoctory  notice  than  will  be  necessary  in  Aiture  cases.  Among  those  who  defended 
oocuional  communicants  was  Mr  James  Oweui  a  dissenting  nnaister  at  Shrewsbury,  who 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled '  Moderation,  a  Virtue ;  or  the  Occasional  Conformist  justified 
frofm  the  imputation  of  Hypocrisy.  Wherein  is  shown  the  Antiquity,  Catholic  principles, 
•ad  Advantage  of  Occasional  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  En^and ;  and  that  Dissenters 
from  the  Itelig;ion  of  the  State  have  been  employed  in  most  Governments,'  &&,  which 
vork  is  particnlarly  noticed  by  De  Foe  in  the  tract  entitled  *The  Sincerity  of  Dissenters 
Vindicated  from  the  Scandal  of  Occasional  Confonnity.* 
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ImnDUTiLT  after  the  aeoeiiion  of  Qoeen  Aime 
the  oontroTeny  conoerning  oecailoDal  ooofomiity 
was  revived  with  great  warmth.  Moat  of  the 
charch  writen  made  it  a  snbject  for  their  invec- 
tives ;  and  the  moderation  of  the  dissenters, 
which  had  been  formerly  considered  a  virtae,  was 
now  represented  by  thein  as  criminal,  and  indi- 
cative of  some  in  design.  It  was  therefore  made 
use  of  by  the  enfty  to  bring  them  under  popular 
odium ;  and  as  the  populace  are  usually  led  more 
by  noise  than  reason,  they  generally  gave  in 
to  it. 

The  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  her  first 
parliament  was  ominous  for  the  dissenters.  Her 
resolution  to  defend  and  maintain  the  church  was 
not  forgotten ;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  upon 
the  subject  of  the  toleration,  which  so  many  were 
desirous  to  subvert,  and  all  considered  fai  jeo- 
pardy. The  reply  of  the  Commons  went  a  little 
further.  After  complimenting  the  Queen  as  the 
most  illustrious  ornament  and  confessor  for  the 
church,  thev  go  on  to  observe,  **  We  promise  our- 
selves that  in  your  Majesty's  reign  we  shall  see  it 
perfectly  rutortd  to  its  due  rights  and  privileges, 
and  secured  in  the  same  to  posterity ;  whi<m  Is 
only  to  be  done  bv  divesting  those  men  of  the 
power,  who  have  shown  they  want  not  the  will  to 
destroy  it.** 

Many  days  were  not  sufFered  to  elapse  before 
the  meaning  of  this  address,  as  well  as  the  inten- 
tion of  its  fbunen,  was  fhlly  expounded  to  the 
public. 

Upon  the  4th  of  November  Mr  Wm.  Bromley 
and  Mr  Arthur  Annesley,  members  for  the  two 
universities,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John,  afterwards 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  brought  in  the  expected  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  occasional  conformity. 
Although  this  measure  originated  in  political 
rather  than  in  religious  motives,  the  object  of  it 
being  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  Tories,  yet  the 
effect  was  to  cut  off  the  dissenters  for  ever  from 
any  chance  of  risiiig  to  eminence  In  the  state. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Whigs,  who 
rightly  urged  that  no  man  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  a  subject  for  a  difference  in 
religion.  In  spite  of  all  arguments  drawn  fhim 
reason  and  humanity,  it  was  violently  promoted 
by  the  Tories,  and,  what  Is  most  remarkable,  by 
several  who  were  themselves  the  offspring  of  dis- 


senting parents,  and  from  whom  a  more  con. 
sistent  eoadnet  might  have  been  expected*  Upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  a  clanse  was  pro- 
posed "  for  exempting  dissenters  from  such  offices 
as  cannot  by  law  be  executed  without  receiving 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England."    And  it  seemed  but  rea- 
sonable that  those  who  were  to  be  excluded  from 
those  situations  that  afforded  power  and  emolu- 
ment should  also  .be  exempted  from  others  that 
were  merely  burthensome,  and  which  they  could 
not  enter  upon  without  a  breach  of  cooacience. 
But  the  temper  of  the  party  was  displayed  in 
their  rejection  of  so  just  a  proposition ;  and  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons,  the  twenty-e^hth  of 
the  same  month,  by  a  great  nuuority.    **  Among 
those  who  were  the  hottest  in  this  afbirr"  says  a 
writer  before  quoted,  **  were  the  dergv,  aiiid  a 
crowd  of  women  of  the  lowest  rank,  infUmed  as 
It  were  with  a  seal  for  religion.    These  women 
expressed  as  great  exultation  on  this  supposed 
victory,  as  If  thev  had  taken  more  delight  in  such 
religious  triumphs  than  hi  the  gratiicalion   of 
even  thehr  lusts  and  their  avarice.*** 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preamble  to  the 
bin,  the  maintenance  of  the  toleration  is  dia- 
tinctly  asserted,  and  all  persecution  for  cooacience 
sake  condemned  in  a  high  strain ;  but  how  the 
enacting  part  could  be  reconcfled  with  these  imto- 
fesslons  It  is  hard  to  conceive.    De  Foe,  allading 
to  the  deception  attempted  by  the  instigatora  of 
the  measure,  observes,  "  O  f  perseeutioo  was  a 
sad  thing,  nobody  designed   persecution;    the 
dissenters  were  not  to  be  persecuted  in  the  least ; 
nay,  the  very  preamble  of  the  Ull  made  a  gloii. 
otu  declaration,  that  persecution  was  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.     And  yet,  was  anything 
more  directly  tending  to  persecution  than  that 
bUl,  and  was  it  not  so  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  ?'*t    Nothing  can  exceed  the  effrontery  of 
the  men  who  could  bring  forward  such  a  meaaore 
with  these  pretensions;  but  their  hypocriay  was 
uniform  witn  their  intolerance.    **  Ms  are  not 
worth  a  farthhig,**  adds  De  Foe,  *«  if  they  are  not 
calculated  for  the  effectual  deceiving  of  the  peo- 
ple they  are  designed  to  deceive.  **! 

•  (hiimiTyhMn'i  *  Or.  Biit'  i,  SIS. 
t  •B«Ti«r,'T,l5.  I  Ibid.  ?e. 
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efaaotfld  to  the  tune  of  '  Chevy  Chase.'  and  con- 
taned  the  following  stanzai : 

**  Now  eoBsdflBoe  b  s  thiag  we  know, 
Liko  to  s  mastiff  dog, 
Which  if  tied  up  so  fierce  he'U  grow, 
Bell  bite  hie  very  dog. 

IHeieiiten  they  were  to  be  preaeed 

To  go  to  common  prayer, 
And  turn  their  faces  to  the  East, 

Aj  God  were  only  there : 

Or  else  no  place  of  price  or  trust 

They  ever  could  obtain ; 
Which  shows  that  saying  very  Just 

That  'godliness  is  gain.' " 

AhboQgb  none  of  theie  political  squibi  appear 
to  have  emanated  from  De  Foe,  yet  a  writer  of 
bit  known  zeal  against  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
nents  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  animadver- 
sions of  the  high  pairty,  who  made  him  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  scandal  which  their  violence 
had  drawn  upon  them.  One  of  the  lampoons 
levelled  at  him  was  entitled, '  Daniel  the  Prophet 
DO  Conjuror :  or  his  Scandal  Club's  Scandalous 
Ballad,  called  *«The  Tackers,**  answered  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  Sold  by  B.  Bragg,  in  Ave 
Mary  kne.     1705.* 

De  Foe  declares  himself  against  the  principle 
ofpointinic  ont  particular  IndiTiduals  by  name,  as 
baving  a  tendency  to  exasperate,  rather  than  to 
refbrm  them.  '*  I  am  not  for  making  distinctions 
of  names,*  says  he ;  **  I  wish  they  were  all  buried 
in  the  grave  of  that  assembly  in  which  this  new 
qnafification  of  a  betrayer  of  England  was  first 
j  eootrived.***  He  was,  however,  no  friend  to  the 
Tackers,  and  animadverts  upon  them  in  several 
of  his  •  Reviews.'  «*  A  Tacker,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
nan  who,  to  gratify  his  passion,  foolishly  called 
seal,  being  filled  with  unreasonable  humour  and 
animosity,  would  run  us  upon  the  most  dangerous 
experiment  that  ever  this  nation  escaped.  He 
has  been  voted  a  persecutor  by  the  bishops  of  our 
ehoreh,  aa  well  as  by  the  body  of  our  English 
nobility  ;  and  we  must  be  riper  for  destruction 
tban  fbelleve  we  are,  if  we  can  ever  hold  up  our 
hands,  or  give  our  vote  for  a  Tacker,  a  persecutor, 

sod  a  man  of  blood. *t  ^  ^^  ^®1^*  ^^  '^^^- 
tn,  that  if  they  are  resolved  to  go  on  and  em- 
brofl  the  nation,  they  must  expect  the  fate  of 
those  who  trifle  with  oppression,  until  it  turns 
ttpoo  the  oppressor ;  which  he  illustrates  by  an 
anecdote  that  fell  under  his  own  observation.  | 

•  •Bcview,'ii,I17.  t  Ibid,  98,  99. 

t  "Thorn  happened  a  quarrel  one  day  among  some 
hrick-oiakcn  that  I  had  occasion  to  employ,  and  two  of 
them  &D  to  hoqcing.  One  of  the  two,  whose  name  was 
Peter,  had  the  other  down,  and  beat  him  unmerdMly. 
The  Mlofw  that  lay  under  him  cried  out,  and  as  I  was  at 
some  distance,  I  ran  with  some  servants  to  part  them, 
AwiHnj  lie  had  cried  murder ;  but  coming  nearer  I  un- 
dmtood  him  better,  and  found  he  cried  out,  '  Pay  me, 
Peter,  pay  me,  Peter; 'twill  be  my  tumbre-and-byel'  Peter 
did  hie  heat,  and  bebg  a  Terr  strong  fellow,  mauled  him 
tBJfidaatly.  But  at  last,  when  Peter  had  beaten  till  he 
eete  oat  of  Incath,  the  foUow's  torn  came :  he  got  up,  and 


For  the  freedom  with  which  he  delivered  him* 
self  against  the  project  of  tacking,  although  be 
had  83)8tained  from  personal  allusions, '  he  was 
thi;eatcned  to  be  called  to  account  at  some  future 
period.     To  this  he  saw  no  occasion  to  reply. 
**  I  declare  against  it,"  says  he,  *'  as  a  very  terri- 
ble attempt  upon  the  nation's  peace ;  and  I  am 
in  this  embarked  in  very  good  company,   with 
whose  opinion  my  judgment  is  backed,  both  built 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  truth  and  liberty,  and 
I  cannot  fear  suffering  in  such  a  cause.  The  gen- 
tlemen that  please  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
this,  tell  me,   in  their  angry  epistles,  the  very 
method  how  I  am  to  be  a  second  spectacle  to  the 
world  for  this  freedom ;  that  they  are  very  sure 
the  ensuing  parliament  will  pursue  the  same  st^ps 
as  the  last;    and  that  all  those  gentlemen  we 
have  so  Ol-traated,  will  have  their  full  justifica^ 
tion  and  satisfaction.    I  am  so  full^  assured  of 
the  justness  of  my  observations  on  this  head,  that 
I  cannot  be  solicitous  on  that  score,  nor  at  all 
afraid  to  say,  that  if  the  next  parliament  should 
pursue  the  steps  of  the  last,  the  nation,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  so  much   nearer  that  crisis  of 
time,  when  English  liberty  being  brought  to  the 
last  extremity,  must  open  the  magazine  of  origi- 
nal power,  which  never  yet  failed  to  overwhelm 
all  the  attempts  to  destroy  her,  and  hurled  the 
enemies  of  her  peace  in  the  rubbish  of  their  own 
abominable  projects,  of  which  the  late  revolution 
is  not  a  pattern  only,  but  methinks  ought  to  be 
as  a  ligbt-housct  or  buoy,  set  upon  a  £ingerous 
place  to  warn  people  of  splitting  on  those  shores 
where  others  have  been  shipwrecked  before  them. 
And  yet,  after  all  the  hopes  these  gentlemen  have 
of  their  fatal  project  being  grateful  to  the  next 
parliament,  I  must  tell  them  plainly,  if  they  are 
not  out  in  their  calculations,  I  am  sure  I  am  out 
in  mine ;  and  I  am  content  to  wait  the  issue.     If 
the  worst  come,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  I 
have  been  ill-treated ,/!>r  taynui  that,  the  truth  of 
which  even  the  worst  enemy  I  have  cannot  now 
dispute.     But  these  things  are  over ;  the  days  of 
oppression  are  gone;  and  though  *tis  plain  all 
their  struggles  are  to  revive  them,  yet  the  visible 
appearance  of  the  government,  both  in  church 
and  state,  in  behalf  of  that  heavenly  temper  of 
moderation,  gives  us  all  hopes  that,  could  a  few 
diligent  disturbers  be  reclaimed,  tbe  peace  of  this 
nation  might  now  be  settled  in  such  a  manner  as 
never  to  1^  broken  more."* 


Peter  was  undermost,  and  the  other  used  him  accordingly. 
I  make  no  application :  I  would  haTe  nobody  undermost; 
r  would  hare  all  lore,  peace,  charity,  and  union :  but  if 
ye  will  be  mad,  if  tou  will  be  all  persecution  and  con- 
formity or  nothing,  wagoon  them  into  it  at  once,  gentle- 
men ;  show  youzselTes  fairlv ;  set  up  gallows  and  galleys ; 
send  the  parents  to  gaol,  and  confiscate  their  estates ;  take 
their  children  tram  them,  and  educate  them  in  your  own 
blessed  principles ;  aifront  the  Queen,  dissolve  the  settle- 
ment, restore  King  James,  and  declare  your  minds,  but 
then,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  forget  the  story  of  Peter  and 
hisfeUow." 
•  '  Reitew,'  U,  281-S. 


AN 


ENQUIRY  INTO  OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY. 


Hb  that  oppoMi  his  own  judgment  against  the 
current  of  the  times,  ought  to  he  hacked  with 
unanawerahle  truths ;  and  he  that  has  truth  on 
his  side  is  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  coward,  if  he  is 
afraid  to  own  it,  because  of  the  currency  or  mul- 
titude of  other  men's  opinions. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  say  all  the  world  is 
mbtaken  but  himself;  but  if  It  be  so,  who  can 
help  it? 

But  since  it  is  not  likely  a  single  vote  should 
preTail  upon  espoused  errors,  in  an  age  where 
every  one  is  so  fond  of  themselves,  he  that  starts 
troth  by  himself,  mast  eipect  the  world  will  stand 
still  and  look  on  till  they  see  the  issue. 

The  act  depending  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  occasioQal  conformity,  has  set  abundance 
of  heads  to  work  in  the  world  ;  and  be  the  house 
in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  I  know  my  own 
business  and  their  temper  too  well  to  meddle 
with  it.  But  I  pretend  to  say,  that  all  men  I 
have  met  with  who  have  meddled  with  the  argu- 
ment, either  in  print  or  otherwise,  are  manifestly 
mistaken.  n 

With  more  humility,  therefore,  than  I  owe  to 
any  man,  I  ask  leave  not  to  be  censured  till  I  am 
heard ;  and  those  who  call  me  arrogant  before, 
reprove  me  with  more  arrogance  than  is  their 
share  among  their  fellow-creatores. 

But  since  I,  who  was  altogether  bom  in  sin, 
have  undertaken  to  teach  my  superiors,  I  desire 
to  explain  myself  before  they  cast  me  out  of  the 
synagogue. 

For  as  that  blind  man  thought,  it  was  a  mar- 
vellous thing  they  should  not  know  whence  he 
came  that  had  opened  his  eyes. 

80  to  me  it  is  every  jot  as  wonderftil  to  find 
nobody  of  my  mind,  and  yet  be  positively  assured 
that  I  am  in  the  right* 

The  subject  I  am  upon  needs  no  introduction, 
the  history  is  in  every  man's  knowledge ;  the 
parliament  are  upon  a  bill  to  prevent  occasional 
conformity,  and  about  that  bill  the  prers  swarms 
with  pamphlets ;  .the  pulpit  rounds  with  exalta^ 
tions  on  one  hand,  and  deprecations  on  the  other. 
Every  one  speak  their  opinions,  some  their  hopes, 
some  their  rears,  and  so  it  should  have  been  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  I  could  have  found  but 
one  middle  sort,  that,  free  from  prejudice  of  par- 
ties, could  have  discerned  the  native  state  of  the 
case  as  it  really  is  discovered  from  the  passions 
and  follies  of  men. 

About  their  act  of  parliament,  I  affirm  most  of 
the  people  I  have  met  with  are  mistaken  ;  and, 
that  I  may  be  as  explicit  os  I  can,  I  shall  inquire 
more  particularly  who  are  mistaken,  how,  and 
then  1  doubt  not  the  sequel  of  this  paper  shall 
make  it  appear  that  the  uict  is  true. 
Ist.  All  those  people  who  designed  the  act 


as  a  blow  to  the  dissenting  interest  in  England 
are  mistaken.— 2ndiy.  All  those  who  take  it  as 
a  prelude  or  introduction  id  the  further  suppress- 
ing of  the  dissenters,  and  a  step  to  repealing  the 

Toleration,  or  intend  it  as  such,  arc  mistaken. 

Srdly.  All  those  who  think  the  dissenters  at  all 
c6ncemed  in  it,  or  have  designed  to  mortify  them 
by  it,  are  mistaken.— 4 thiy.  AU  those  Hotspurs 
of  divinity  who  prophesy  destruction  from  the 
pulpit,  and  from  this  step  pretend  to  foretell  that 
the  time  of  plundering  their  brethren  is  at  hand, 
are  mistaken 6th1y.  AU  those  phlegmatic  dis- 
senters who  fancy  thenvselves  vndone,  and  that 
persecution  and  desolation  are  at  the  door  again, 
are  mistaken. — 6thly.  All  those  dissenters  who 
are  really  at  all  disturbed  at  it,  either  as  an  ad- 
vantage gained  by  their  enemies,  or  as  a  real 
disaster  upon  themselves,  are  mistaken.-^ 7ihly. 
All  those  dissenters  who  deprecate  it  as  a  judg- 
ment, or  would  vote  against  it  if  it  were  in  their  t 
Cower,  ore  mistaken.— 8thly.  That  all  those  who 
egun  or  promoted  this  bill  with  a  design  to  ruin, 
weaken,  and  destroy  the  interest  or  body  of  the 
dissenters  in  England,  are  mistaken. 

Not  that  I  hereby  suppose  the  parliament,  or 
the  persons  originally  concerned  in  moving  this 
bill,  did  it  in  mere  kindness  to  the  dissenters,  in 
order  to  refine  and  purge  them  from  the  scandals 
which  some  people  had  brought  upon  them ;  that 
it  was  an  action  of  Christian  charity  to  the  dis- 
senters, to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  and  hvpo- 
crisy  in  religion,  and  to  clear  their  reputation. 

I  never  vet  saw  or  read  of  a  division  of  parties 
in  any  nation,  but  the  hotheads  of  both  parties 
were  always  for  inflaming  the  reckoning.     If  the 
hot  men  of  the  dissenters  have  done  any  mis- 
chief, I  am  sorry  for  if ;  but  let  us  examine  s 
little  what  other  hot  men  would  be  now  adoing. 
No  sooner  was  Queen  Anne  settled  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  declared  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  the  men  of  her 
favour,  as  being  the  church  she  had  been  eda- 
oated  in,  and  ever  constant  to,  but  these  hot  men 
fly  out  upon  their  brethren- with  all  the  excesses 
of  their  furious  temper. 

Nothing  would  serve  them  but  this  Queen  and 
parliament  must,  root  and  brancii,  blast  the  dis- 
senters with  their  breath,  blow  up  their  interest 
in  the  nation,  and  we  should  be  all  one  church 
and  one  people  of  a  sudden ;  it  was  to  be  door 
with  a  blow,  all  at  once,  and  so  certainly,  that 
no  possible  doubt  could  be  made  of  it. 

But  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  let  these  people  i 
know  from  her  own  mouth,  that,  forasmuch  si  ■ 
concerned  her,  they  were  mistaken ;  in  thatj 
upon  the  address  of  the  dissenters  to  her,  she' 
gave  them  her  royal  word  for  her  protection,  and 
whenever  she  breaks  it,  we  shall  all  be  mistakeB. 


ajr  OM  would  look  tt  a  ttnnge  pietare  for  a 
qouter  ofan  hour  together,  then  lay  down  upon 
Uk  gromid  and  ftroked  his  legB,  and  kissed  them, 
asd  then  got  up  again  and  stared  at  him;  one 
would  have  thought  the  fellow  bewitched ;  but 
it  would  have  made  a  dog  langb  to  see  how  the 
next  daj  his  pasaion  ran  out  another  way ;  in 
tbe  iBoroing  he  walked  along  the  shore  to  and 
«gaia  with  his  father  several  nours,  always  lead^ 
iag  him  by  the  hand  as  if  he  had  been  a  lady, 
aod  every  now  and  then  would  come  to  fetch 
Minethiiff  or  other  for  him  from  the  boat,  either 
a  loDp  of  rogar,  or  a  dram,  a  biscuit,  or  some- 
thing or  other  that  was  good.     In  the  afternoon 
hti  frolies  ran  another  way,  for  then  he  would 
set  tbe  old  man  down  upon  the  ground  amd  dance 
about  him,  and  make  a  thousand  antic  postures 
aod  gestures,  and  all  the  while  he  did  this,  he 
would  be  talking  to  him,  and  telling  him  one 
itory  or  another  of  his  travels,  and  of  what  had 
happened  to  him  abroad  to  divert  him.    In  short, 
if  the  same  filial  affectioo  was  to  be  found  in 
A  cbiifttaDs  to  their  parents  in  our  parts  of  the 
worid,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say,  there  hardly 
would  have  been  any  need  of  tbe  fifth  command- 
neat. 

But  this  b  a  digressfon ;  I  return  to  my  land- 
tog*  It  would  be  endless  to  take  notice  of  all 
the  ceremonies  and  civilities  that  the  Spaniards 
received  me  with.  The  first  Spaniard,  whom, 
as  I  nid,  I  knew  very  well,  was  ne  whose  life  I 
*vwd ;  he  came  towards  the  boat  attended  by  one 
nore,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  also ;  and  he  did 
Mtoolynot  know  me  at  first,  but  he  had  no 
thoughts,  no  notion  of  its  being  me  that  was 
cone,  tin  I  spoke  to  hfan :  *«  Seignor,"  said  I,  in 
l^aguese,  **  do  you  not  know  me  ?  at  which  he 
ipoke  not  a  word ;  but  giving  his  musket  to  the 
■Baa  that  was  with  htm«  threw  his  arms  abroad, 
ud  Mying  something  In  Spanish  that  I  did  not 
pc>fcctly  hear,  came  forward  and  embraced  me, 
teOiag  ne,  he  was  Inexcusable  not  to  know  that 
^  sgafai  that  he  had  onoe  seen,  as  of  an  angel 

'  fron  heaven  sent  to  save  his  life ;  he  said  aban. 
<)aace  of  very  handsome  things,  as  a  well-bred 

I  Spaniard  always  knows  how ;  and  then  beckoning 

I  ^  the  person  thai  attended  him,  bade  him  go 
u^  All  out  his  comrades.     He  then  asked  me 

I  tf  i  woold  walk  to  mj  old  babiution,  where  he 

I  vould  give  me  possession  of  mv  own  house  again, 
isd  where  I  should  see  there  had  been  but  mean 

I  ^iprovements ;  so  I  walked  along  with  him ; 

'  hot,  alas }  I  could  no  more  find  the  place  again 
|ha  if  I  had  never  been  there;  for  they  had 
Pwcd  so  many  trees,  and  placed  them  io  such 
a  poitore,  so  thick  and  dose  to  one  another,  in 
^cars*  time  they  were  grown  so  big,  that,  in 
^'^t  the  phuse  was  hiaocessible,  eicept  by  such 
*J|><liog8  and  blind  ways  as  they  themselves  only 
vho  Bade  them  could  find. 

I  asked  them,  what  put  them  upon  all  these 
'"^jSeations?  He  told  me  I  would  say  there  was 
■m  enough  of  it,  when  they  had  given  an  ac* 
^  how  they  had  passed  their  time  since  thehr 
■^▼iag  b  the  island*  espeeiaUy  after  they  had 
uemiafertane  to  find  that  I  was  gone  ;  he  told 
ne  he  could  not  but  have  some  satiafactioirin 
1^7  {Qod  fortune,  when  he  heard  that  I  was  gone 
^«  good  ship,  and  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  that 
he  had  oftentimes  a  strong  persuasion  that  one 


time  or  other  he  should  see  me  affain,  but  nothing 
that  ever  befel  him  io  his  life,  he  said,  was  so 
surprising  and  afflicting  to  him  at  first,  as  the 
disappointment  he  was  under  when  he  came  back 
to  the  island,  and  found  I  was  not  there. 

As  to  the  three  barbarians  (so  he  called  them) 
that  were  left  behind,  and  of  whom  he  said 
he  had  a  long  story  to  tell  me;  the  Spaniards 
all  thought  themselves  much  better  among 
tbe  savages,  only  that  their  number  was  so 
small.  **  And,"  says  he,  **  had  they  been  strong 
enough,  we  had  been  all  long  ago  in  purgatory  ;*' 
and  with  that  he  crossed  hims^  upon  the  breast. 
"  But,  sir,"  says  he,  **  I  hope  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased when  I  shall  tetf  you  how,  forced  by 
necessity,  we  were  obliged  for  our  own  preser- 
vation to  disarm  them,  and  making  them  our 
subjeets,  who  would  not  be  content  with  being 
moderatdy  our  masters,  but  would  be  our  mur- 
derers." I  answered,  I  was  heartily  afraid  of 
It  when  I  left  them  there,  and  nothing  troubled 
me  at  my  parting  firom  the  island,  but  that  they 
were  not  come  back,  that  I  might  have  put  them 
in  possession  of  everything  iTrst,  and  left  the 
other  in  a  state  of  subjection,  as  they  deserved ; 
but  If  they  had  reduced  them  to  it,  I  was  very 

S^lad,  and  should  be  very  far  ftt>m  finding  any 
ault  with  It,  for  I  knew  they  were  a  parcel  of 
refractory,  ungovernable  villalni^  and  were  fit  for 
any  manner  of  mischied 

while  I  was  saying  thit,  came  the  man  whom 
he  had  sent  back,  and  with  him  eleven  men 
more ;  in  the  dress  they  were  in,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guen  what  nation  they  were  of,  but  be 
made  all  clear  both  to  them  and  to  me.  First, 
he  turned  to  me,  and  pointing  to  them,  said, 
**  These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  owe 
their  lives  to  you ;"  and  then  turning  to  them, 
and  pointing  to  me,  he  let  them  know  who  I 
was,  upon  which  they  all  came  up  one  by  one, 
not  as  if  they  had  been  sailors  ana  ordinary  fel- 
lows, and  I  the  like,  but,  really,  as  If  they  had 
been  ambassadors  or  noblemen,  and  I  a  monarch, 
or  a  great  conqueror ;  their  behaviour  wu  to 
the  last  degree  obliging  and  courteous,  and  yet 
mixed  with  a  manly  majestic  gravity  which  very 
well  became  them ;  and,  In  short,  they  had  so 
much  more  manners  than  I,  that  I  scarce  knew 
how  to  receive  their  dvllltiei^  mueh  less  how  to 
return  them  in  kind. 

The  history  of  their  coming  to  and  conduct 
in  the  island  after  my  gob^  away  Is  so  remark- 
able, and  has  so  many  inddents,  which  the 
former  part  of  my  relation  will  hdp  to  under- 
stand, and  which  wHI,  in  most  of  the  particulars, 
refer  to  that  account  I  have  already  given,  that 
I  cannot  but  commit  them  with  great  delight  to 
the  reading  of  those  that  come  after  me. 

I  shall  no  longer  trouble  the  story  with  a  rela- 
tion in  the  first  person,  which  will  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  ten  thousand  saki  I's,  and  said  he*s, 
and  he  told  me*s,  and  I  told  him's,  and  the  like; 
but  I  shall  collect  the  facts  historically,  as  near 
as  I  can  gather  them  out  of  my  memory  from 
what  they  reUted  to  me,  and  from  what  I  met 
with  In  my  conversing  with  them,  and  with  the 
place. 

In  order  to  do  this  succinctly,  and  as  intelligi- 
bly as  I  can,  I  muat  go  back  to  the  dreumstance 
in  which  I  left  the  island,  and  which  the  persons 


were  ia  of  whom  I  am  to  neak.  At  first,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat,  that  I  had  sent  away  Fri- 
day's fother  and  the  Spaniard,  the  two  whose 
lives  I  had  rescued  from  the  savages,  I  say  I 
had  sent  them  away  in  a  large  oanoe  to  the  main, 
as  I  then  thought  it,  to  fetch  over  the  Spaniard's 
companions  whom  he  had  left  behind  him.  In 
order  to  save  them  from  the  like  calamity  that 
he  had  been  in  s  and  in  order  to  succour  them 
for  the  present,  and  that,  if  possible,  we  might 
together  find  some  way  (or  our  deliverance  after- 
wards. 

When  I  sent  tbev  aF^>  I  bftd  no  visible  ap- 
pearance of,  or  the  lea^t  room  to  hope  for,  my 
own  deliverance!  any  more  than  I  had  twenty 
years  before,  much  less  had  I  any  foreknowledge 
of  what  ater  happened,  I  mean  of  an  English 
ship  coming  on  shore  there  to  fetch  them  off* ;  and 
could  not  but  he  a  very  great  surprife  to  them, 
when  they  came  back,  not  only  to  find  that  I  was 
gene,  but  to  find  three  strangers  left  on  the  spot, 
possessed  of  oil  that  1  had  left  behind  me,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  their  own. 

The  first  thing,  however,  which  I  inquired 
into,  that  I  might  begin  where  I  left  off,  was  of 
their  own  part,  and  I  desired  he  would  give  me 
a  particular  account  of  his  voyage  back  to  his 
countrymen  with  the  boat,  when  1  sent  him  to 
fetch  them  over.  He  told  me  there  was  little 
variety  in  that  part,  for  nothing  remarkable  hap- 
pened to  them  on  the  way,  they  having  very  calm 
weather,  and  a  smooth  sea ;  for  his  countrymen, 
it  could  pot  be  doubted,  ho  said,  but  that  they 
were  overjoyed  to  see  him  (it  seems  he  was  the 
principal  man  among  them,  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  they  had  been  shipwrecked  in  having  been 
dead  some  time) ;  they  were,  he  said,  the  more 
surprised  to  see  him,  because  they  knew  be  was 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  savages,  who,  they  were 
satisfied,  would  devour  him,  as  thev  did  all  the 
rest  of  their  prisoners ;  that  when  he  told  them 
the  story  of  the  deliverance,  and  in  what  manner 
he  was  furnished  for  carrying  them  awa^',  it  was 
like  a  dream  to  them ;  and  their  astonishment, 
they  said,  was  something  like  that  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  when  he  told  them  who  he  was,  and 
told  him  the  story  of  his  exaltation  in  Pharaoh's 
court ;  hut  when  he  showed  them  the  arms,  the 
powder,  the  ball,  and  the  provisions  that  he 
brought  them  for  their  journey  or  voyage,  they 
were  restered  to  themselves,  too^L  a  just  share 
of  the  joy  of  their  deliverance,  and  immediately 
prepared  to  come  away  with  him. 

'Their  first  business  was  to  get  canoes ;  and  in 
this  they  were  obliged  not  to  stick  so  much  upon 
the  honest  part  of  it  but  to  trespass  upon  their 
fp£odly  savages,  and  to  borrow  two  large  canoes 
or  periaguas,  on  pretence  of  going  out  a  fishing, 
or  for  pleasure. 

In  tnese  they  came  away  the  next  morning ; 
it  seems  they  wanted  no  time  to  get  themselves 
ready,  for  they  had  no  baggage,  neither  clothes, 
or  provisions,  or  anything  in  the  world,  but  what 
they  had  on  them»  and  a  faw  roots  to  eat,  of 
which  they  used  to  make  theur  bread. 

They  were  in  all  three  weeks  absent,  and  in 
that  time,  unluckily  for  them,  I  had  the  occasion 
oflered  for  my  escape,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
other  part,  and  to  get  off  firomthe  island ;  leav- 
ing three  of  the  moat  Impudent,  hardened,  un- 


governed,  disagreeable  villains  behUid  me,  that 
any  man  could  desire  to  meet  with,  to  the  pooi 
Spaniards*  great  grief  and  disappointment,  yoa 
may  be  snre. 

llie  only  just  thing  the  rogues  did,  was,  that 
when  the  Spaniards  came  on  shore,  they  gave  m; 
letter  to  them,  and  gave  them  provisions,  and 
other  relief,  as  I  had  ordered  them  to  do ;  also 
they  gave  them  the  long  paper  of  direcHoni 
which  I  had  left  with  them,  containmg  the  par- 
ticular methods  which  I  took  for  managing  every 
part  of  my  life  there ;  the  way  how  I  baked  my 
bread,  bred  up  my  tame  goats,  and  planted  my 
corn ;  how  I  cured  my  grapes,  made  my  pots, 
and,  in  a  word,  everything  I  did ;  all  this  being 
written  down,  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards,  two 
of  whom  understood  English  well  enough ;  nor 
did  they  refuse  to  accommodate  the  Spaniards 
with  anything  else,  for  they  agreed  very  well  for 
some  time ;  they  gave  them  an  equal  admission 
into  the  house  or  cave,  and  they  b^an  to  live 
very  sociably ;  and  the  head  Spaniard,  who  bad 
seen  pretty  much  of  mv  method,  and  Friday's 
father  together,  manaaed  all  their  affairs ;  for,  as 
for  the  Englishmen,  they  did  nothing  but  ramble 
about  the  island,  shoot  parrots,  and  catch  tor- 
toises, and  when  they  came  home  at  night,  the 
Spaniards  provided  their  suppers  for  them. 

The  Spaniards  would  have  been  satbfied  with 
this,  would  the  other  but  have  left  them  alone, 
which,  however,  they  coula  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  do  long ;  but  like  the  dog  in  the  man- 
ger, they  would  not  cat  themselves,  and  would 
not  let  others  eat  neither.  The  differences, 
nevertheless,  were  at  first  but  trivial,  and  such 
as  are  not  worth  relating,  but  at  last  it  broke 
out  into  open  war,  and  it  began  with  all  the  rude- 
ness and  insolence  that  can  be  imagined,  without 
reason,  without  provocation,  contrary  to  nature, 
and  indeed  to  common  sense ;  and  though,  it  is 
true,  the  first  relation  of  it  came  from  the  Spa- 
niards themselves,  whom  X  may  call  the  accusers, 
yet  when  I  came  to  examine  the  fellows,  they 
could  not  deny  a  word  of  It. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particulars  of  this 
part,  I  must  supply  a  defect  in  my  former  rela- 
tion, and  thia.  was,  that  I  forgot  to  set  down 
among  the  rest,  that  just  as  we  were  wei^biag 
the  anchor  to  set  sail,  there  happened  a  little 
quarrel  on  board  our  ship,  which  I  was  afraid 
once  would  turn  to  a  second  mutiny ;  nor  was  it 
appeased  until  the  captain,  rousing  up  his  cou- 
rage, and  taking  us  all  to  his  assistance,  parted 
them  by  force,  and  making  two  of  the  most  re- 
fractory fellows  prisoners,  he  laid  them  In  irons ; 
and  as  they  had  been  active  in  the  former  dis- 
orders, and  let  fall  some  ugly,  dangerous  words 
the  second  time,  he  threatened  to  carry  them  in 
irons  to  England,  and  have  them  hanged  there 
for  mutiny,  and  running  away  with  the  ^p. 

This,  it  seems,  thougn  the  captain  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  it,  frighted  some  other  men  in  the 
ship,  and  some  of  them  had  put  it  id  the  heads 
of  the  rest  that  the  captain  only  gave  them  good 
words  for  the  present,  till  they  ahould  come  to 
some  English  port;  and  that  then  tbey  should 
be  all  put  into  a  gaol,  and  tried  for  their  lives. 

The  mate  got  intelligence  of  this,  and  ac- 
quainted us  with  it ;  upon  which  It  was  desired 
that  I,  who  still  passed  for  a  great  flsan  among 
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Iktn,  Aonld  go  down  with  the  mate,  and  satlafy 
the  sen,  and  tell  them  that  they  mi^bt  be  a«- 
iBKd,  if  they  behaved  weU  tfao  re«t  of  the  voyage, 
•I  they  had  done  for  the  time  pait  fthoal'd  be 
pardooed.  So  I  went,  and  after  passing  my 
boooar^  word  to  them,  they  appeared  easy,  and 
the  more  so  when  I  caused  tlw  two  men,  who 
vers  in  farons,  to  be  released  and  fiorgiven. 

Bat  tbja  mutiny  had  brought  us  to  an  anchor 
fM-  that  nigbt,  the  wind  also  filing  caJn.  Neat 
noniqg  we  foond  that  our  two  men  who  bad 
been  Ittd  tn  iroos,  had  stole  each  of  them  a 
■Biket,  and  some  other  weapons.  What  powder 
ar  shot  they  bad  we  knew  not ;  and  bad  taken 
Ibe  sbip^  pinnace,  wbidi  was  not  yet  baled  up» 
sod  nm  away  with  her  to  tbebr  companions  in 
roguery  on  shore. 

As  soon  ae  we  found  this,  I  ordered  the  long- 
bast  oa  shore,  with  twelve  men  and  tbe^  mate, 
sad  away  they  went  to  seek  the  rognes,  but  tbey 
coeki  neither  find  them  nor  any  of  the  rest,  for 
tyy  alt  icd  into  tbe  woods,  wben  tbey  saw  the 
boat  coming  on  shore.  The  mate  wa»  once  r^ 
soived,  hi  justice  to  their  roguery,  to  have  de- 
stroyed their  plantataoes,  bnrnt  all  their  house- 
hold stuff  and  iumitore,  and  left  them  to  shiA 
without  it;  but  having  no  order,  be  let  all  alone, 
left  everything  as  they  found  it,  and  bringing  tbe 
pjoaaee  away,  came  on  board  without  them. 

These  two  men  made  their  numbers  five ;  but 
dis  other  three  viUalns  were  so  much  wickeder 
(has  these,  that  after  they  had  been  two  or  three 
days  tegetber,  tbejr  turned  their  two  new-comers 
sat  of  ODors  to  shift  for'  themselyes,  and  would 
have  nocbhiflr  to  do  with  them,  nor  could  they, 
for  a  good  while,  bo  persuaded  to  give  them  any 
find)  as  for  the  SpMiards,  they  were  not  yet 


When  the  Spaniards  came  first  on  shore,  tbe 
baiiocss  began  to  go  forward.  The  Spaniards 
vouU  have  persuaded  tbe  three  English  brutes 
to  have  t^en  in  their  two  countrymen  again, 
that,  as  they  ssid,  they  might  be  all  one  family, 
but  ther  would  not  hear  of  it ;  so  the  two  poor 
Miows  lived  by  themselves,  and  finding  noroing 
but  industry  and  application  would  make  them 
life  coaUbrtable,  tlu^  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
eonh  shore  of  the  isbiod,  but  a  Uttie  more  to  the 
vest,  to  bo  out  of  the  danger  of  the  savages,  who 
•1»^  bnded  on  tbe  east  perts  of  the  island. 

Here  they  buHt  two  huts,  one  to  lodge  io,  and 
the  other  to  lay  up  their  megasioes  and  atores  io ; 
•ad  tlie  Spaidnrds  having  given  them  some  oom 
for  seed,  iad  especially  some  of  the  peas  which  I 
bad  left  theflu,  Aey  dug  and  planted,  and  inclosed, 
sfier  the  pattern  I  had  set  for  them  aU,  and 
began  to  live  pretty  welU  Their  first  crop  of 
cofQ  wai  on  the  ground*  and  though  it  was  bnt  a 
little  bit  of  land  which  tbey  had  dug  up  at  Urst, 
haviig  had  hut  a  little  time,  yet  it  was  enough 
to  relieve  Chens,  and  find  them  with  bread  or 
«ther  eatables ;  and  one  of  the  fellows,  being  t|ie 
Mela's  mate  nf  the  diip,  was  very  ready  at  making 
lonp,  poddings,  and  such  other  preparations,  as 
the  rioe  and  the  milk,  and  such  little  desh  as  they 
fit,  fumlshad  bim  to  do. 

Thar  were  going  on  in  a  little  thriving  pos- 
tern, Wbeii  the  three  unnatural  rogues,  their  own 
eountrymeo  too,  in  mere  bumcur,  and  to  insult 
tbeii,  eame  and  bullied  them,  and  told  them  the 


island  was  theirs;  thai  the  governor,  meaning 
me,  had  given  them  possession  of  it,  and  nobody 
else  had  any  right  to  it,  and,  damn  them,  tbey 
should  build  no  bouses  upon  their  ground,  unlett 
tbey  would  pay  them  rent  for  them. 

Tbe  two  men  thought  they  bad  jested  at  first, 
and  asked  them  to  come  and  sit  down,  and  see 
what  fine  bouses  tbey  were  that  they  bad  built, 
and  tell  tbem  what  rent  they  demanded ;  and 
one  of  tbem  merrily  told  tbem,  if  they  weie 
ground-laodlords,  be  hoped.  It  they  built  tene- 
ments upon  the  land,  and  made  improvements, 
they  would,  according  to  tbe  custom  of  all  land- 
lords* grant  them  a  long  lease,  and  bid  them  go 
fetch  a  scrivener  to  draw  tbe  writings.  One  of 
the  three,  damnmg  and  raging,  told  them  they 
should  see  they  were  not  in  jfit ;  and  going  to  a 
little  place  at  a  distance,  where  the  honest  men 
hod  made  a  fire  to  dress  their  victupls,  be  takea 
a  fire-brand,  and  claps  it  to  the  outside  of  their 
hut,  ai|d  very  foirly  set  it  on  i$rp ;  and  it  would 
have  been  all  burnt  down  io  a  few  minutes,  if  one 
of  the  two  bad  not  run  to  t)ie  follow,  thrust  him 
away,  apd  trod  tkp  fire  out  wit^  hie  foot,  and 
that  not  without  soqno  diflSculty  tpo. 

Tbe  fellow  was  in  such  ^  rege  at  the  honest 
man's  thrusting  him  away,  that  be  turned  upon 
him  with  a  pole  be  had  in  bis  band,  and  had  not 
the  man  avoided  tbe  blow  very  nimbly,  and  run 
into  the  but,  he  bad  ended  his  days  at  once. 
His  comrade,  seeing  tbe  danger  tbey  were  both 
in,  ran  in  after  bim.  and  immediately  they  came 
both  out  with  theUr  musl^ets,  and  the  man  that 
was  first  struck  at  with  the  pole,  knocked  the 
fellow  down,  who  began  the  quarrel,  with  the 
stock  of  bis  musket,  and  ttiat  before  the  other 
two  oould  come  to  help  him  i  and  then  seeing 
tbe  rest  come  at  them,  t)iey  stood  together,  and 
presenting  the  other  ends  of  their  pieces  to  them, 
bade  them  stand  off, 

Tbe  others  had  fire-arms  with  them  too  s  but 
one  of  the  tfro  honest  men,  bolder  than  his  com- 
rade, and  made  desperate  by  bis  danger,  told 
them,  if  tbey  oflTered  to  move  band  or  foot  tbey 
were  all  dead  men,  and  boldly  commanded  tbem 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Tbey  did  not  indeed 
lay  down  their  arms,  but  seeing  him  resolute,  it 
brought  tbem  to  a  parley,  and  they  consented  to 
take  their  wounded  man  with  tbem,  and  be  gone ; 
and  indeed,  it  seems  tbe  fellow  was  wounded  sufil- 
ciently  with  tbe  blow.  However,  tbey  were 
much  in  the  wrong,  since  they  |liad  the  advan- 
t^e,  that  they  did  not  disarm  tbem  effectually, 
as  they  might  have  done,  and  bave  gone  imme* 
diately  to  Sie  Spaniards,  and  given  them  an  ac- 
count how  the  rogues  had  treated  them,  for  the 
three  villains  studied  nothing  but  revenge,  and 
every  day  gave  tbem  some  intimation  thajt  tbey 
did  so. 

But  not  to  crowd  this  par^  with  an  account  of 
tbe  lesser  part  of  their  rogueries,  «iich  aa  tread- 
ing dowu  their  com,  shooting  three  young  kids, 
and  a  she-gdat,  which  the  poor  m^n  hadgot  to 
breed  up  tame  for  their  store  -,  and,  in  a  wwi, 
plaguing  tfiem  night  and  day  in  this  manner,  it 
forced  toe  two  men  to  auch  a  desperation,  that 
tbey  resolved  to  fight  them  all  thr^e  the  first 
time  they  bad  a  fair  opportunity.  In  order  tp 
this  they  resolve^  to  go  to  the  caatle,  aa  they 
called  it,  that  wae  my  old  dwelling,  where  t|ie 
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thrae  roguet  and  Um  Sptniards  all  lived  toge* 
ther  at  thai  time,  inteadfaig  to  have  a  fair  battle, 
and  the  Spaniards  ihoiild  stand  by  to  we  fair 
play.  So  they  got  up  in  the  morning  before  day, 
and  came  to  the  placet  and  caDed  the  English- 
men bv  their  names,  teDing  a  Spaniard  that  an- 
swered, that  they  wanted  to  spc«k  with  them. 

It  happened  Uiat  the  dav  before  two  of  the 
Spaniards,  having  been  in  the  woods,  had  seen 
one  of  the  two  Englishmen,  whom  for  distioo- 
tion  I  call  the  honert  men,  and  he  had  made  a 
sad  complaint  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  bart>arons 
usage  they  had  met  with  from  their  three  coun- 
trymen, ttid  how  they  had  mined  thdr  planta. 
tion,  and  destroyed  their  com  that  they  had 
laboured  so  hard  to  bring  forward,  and  kiUed  the 
milch-goat,  and  their  three  kids,  which  was  aD 
they  had  provided  for  their  sustenance ;  and  that 
if  he  and  his  friends,  meaning  the  Spaniards,  did 
not  assist  them  again,  they  should  be  starved. 
When  the  Spaniards  came  home  at  night,  and 
they  were  all  at  supper,  he  took  the  freedom  to 
reprove  the  three  Englishmen,  tlmugh  in  gentle 
and  mannerly  terms,  and  asked  tliem  how  they 
could  be  so  cruel,  they  being  harmless,  inoffen- 
sive fellows,  and  that  they  were  putting  them- 
selves inaway  to  subaist'by  their  labour,  and 
that  it  had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
bring  things  to  sudi  perfiMtion  as  they  liad  ? 

One  of  the  Englisomen  returned  vwy  briskly, 
"  What  had  they  to  do  there  ?  That  they  came 
on  shore  without  leave,  and  that  they  should  not 
plant  or  build  upon  the  island ;  it  was  none  of 
their  mund."— *«  Why,'*  aays  the  Spaniard, 
very  cumly*  **  Seignior  Inglese,  they  must  not 
starve.**  The  Englishman  replied,  like  a  true 
rouch-hewn  tarpaulin,  **  lliey  might  starve  and 
be  damned,  they  should  not  phmt  nor  build  In  that 
place.  **_*«  But  what  must  they  do,  then.  Seig- 
nior ?'*  says  the  Spaniard.  Another  of  tlie  brutes 
returned,  "  Do  I  d—n  them,  they  should  be 
servants,  and  work  for  them." — **  But  how  can 
you  expect  that  of  them?  they  are  not  bought 
with  your  money ;  you  have  no  right  to  make 
them  servants."  The  Englishman  answered, 
"  The  island  was  theirs,  the  governor  had  given 
ft  to  them,  and  no  man  had  anything  to  do  there 
but  themaetves  ;**  and  with  that  swore  by  his 
Maker,  that  lie  would  go  and  bum  all  their  new 
huts ;  they  should  bufld  none  upon  their  land. 

•*  Whv.  Seignior,**  says  the  Spaniard,  <•  by  the 
same  mle,  we  must  be  your  servants  too.**— 
«'  Ay,**  says  the  bold  dog,  «  and  so  vou  shall 
too,  before  we  have  done  with  you,**  mudng  two 
or  three  G<— d  d— mme's  in  the  proper  intervals 
of  his  speech.  The  Spaniard  only  smiled  at  that, 
and  made  him  no  answer.  However,  this  little 
discourse  had  heated  them,  and  starting  up,  one 
savs  to  the  other  (I  thfaik  it  was  he  they  called 
Will  AtkinsX  "  Come,  Jack,  let  ns  go  and  have 
the  other  brush  with  them ;  we  will  demolish 
their  castle,  I  wOl  warrant  you ;  they  shall  |ilant 
■o  oekmy  in  our  dominions.'' 

Upon  this  they  were  aO  trooping  away,  with 
every  man  a  gun,  a  pbttol,  and  a  swmd,  and  mut* 
tared  some  fauolent  things  among  themselves  of 
what  ther  would  do  to  the  Spaniards  too  when 
opportunity  oflbred;  but  the  Spaniards,  it  seems, 
did  not  so  perlbctly  miderstana  them  as  to  know 
all  the  particttlan,  only  that  In  general  they 


threatened  them  hard  for  takiqg  the  two  En- 
^isfamenli  part. 

Whither  they  went,  or  how  they  bestowed 
their  time  that  evening,  the  Spaniards  said  tbey 
did  not  know ;  but  it  seems  they  wandered  slxmt 
the  country  part  of  the  night,  and  then  lying 
down  in  the  place  which  i  used  to  caU  my 
bower,  they  were  weary  and  overriept  them- 
selves. The  case  was  this.  They  had  resolved 
to  stay  till  midnight,  and  so  to  take  the  poor 
men  imen  they  were  asleep ;  and  they  scknow- 
lodged  it  afterwards,  intending  to  set  fire  to  their 
huts  while  they  were  in  them,  and  either  bum 
them  in  them,  or  murder  them  as  they  came 
out ;  and  as  malice  seldom  sleeps  very  sound,  it 
was  very  strange  they  should  not  hare  been  kept 
waking. 

However,  as  the  two  men  had  also  a  design 
upon  them,  as  I  have  said,  though  a  much  fairer 
one  than  that  of  burning  and  murdering,  it  hap- 
pened, and  very  luckily  for  them  all,  Uiat  tbey 
were  up  and  gone  abroad  before  the  bloody, 
minded  roKues  came  to  their  huts. 

When  they  came  thither  and  found  the  men 
gone,  Atkins,  who  it  seems  was  the  forwardest 
man,  called  out  to  his  comrades,  **  Ha !  Ja^ 
here's  the  nest ;  but,  d—n  them,  the  birds  are 
flown.**  They  mused  awhile  to  think  what  should 
be  the  occasion  of  their  being  gone  abroad  so 
soon,  and  suggested  presently  that  the  Spaniards 
had  ffhren  tliem  notice  of  it,  and  with  that  they 
shook  hands,  and  swore  to  one  another  that  tbey 
would  be  revenged  of  the  Spaniards.  As  soon 
as  thev  had  made  this  bloody  bargain,  they  fell 
to  work  with  the  poor  men's  habitation ;  they 
did  not  set  Hre  indeed  to  anything,  but  they 
p^ed  down  both  their  houses,  and  pulled  them 
so  limb  from  Ihnb  that  they  left  not  the  least 
stick  standing,  or  scarce  any  sign  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood;  they  tore  all  thdr  little  col- 
lected household  stuff  in  pieces,  and  threw  every- 
thbg  about  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  men 
found  afterwards  some  of  their  things  a  mile  off 
from  their  habitation. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  pulled  up  all 
the  young  trees  which  the  poor  men  had 
phmted,  pulled  up  the  indosure  they  bad  made 
to  secure  their  cattle  and  their  com,  and,  hi  a 
word,  sadied  and  plundered  everything  as  com- 
pletely as  a  herd  of  Tartars  would  have  done. 

The  two  men  were  at  this  Juncture  gone  to 
find  them  out,  and  had  resdved  to  fight  them 
wherever  they  had  been,  though  they  were  but 
two  to  three ;  so  that,  had  they  met,  there  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  bloodshed  among  them, 
for  they  were  all  very  stout,  resolute  fel&ws,  to 
give  them  their  due. 

But  Providence  took  more  care  to  keep  them 
asunder  than  they  themselves  could  do  to  meet, 
for,  as  they  had  dogged  one  another,  when  the 
three  were  gone  timber  the  two  were  here,  and 
afterwards^  when  the  two  went  Imek  to  find 
them,  the  three  were  come  to  the  old  habitation 
again  {  we  shdl  see  their  diflbring  conduct  pre- 
sently. When  the  three  came  badi,  like  furious 
creatures,  flushed  with  the  rage  which  the  work 
they  had  been  alMttt  put  them  IuUh  they  came 
up  to  the  Spaniards,  and  told  them  what  they 
had  done,  by  way  of  scoff  and  bravado ;  nod  one 
of  them  stepping  up  to  one  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
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if  ifaey  bad  been  a  couple  of  boys  at  play,  takes 

]  bold  of  bJi  bat,  ai  it  was  upon  bb  head,  and 

^Mog  ft  a  twirl  about,  fleering  in  bis  face,  says 

ha  to  him,  **  And  yon.  Seignior  Jadi  Spaniard, 

ihall  have  the  same  sauce,  if  yon  do  not  mend 

yoormanners."  The  Spaniard, who,  though  quite 

a  ctvQ  man,  was  as  brare  as  a  man  could  desire 

to  be,  and  witlial  a  strong,  well-made  man,  looked 

itaadfly  at  him  (br  a  good  while;  and  then, 

having  no  weap<m  in  bis  liand,  stepped  gravely 

up  to  him,  and,  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  knocked 

bun  down,  as  an  ox  Is  felled  with  a  poleaxe,  at 

wfajch  one  of  the  rogues,  insolent  as  the  first, 

fired  bis  pistol  at  the  Spaniard  immediately.  He 

aUssed  his  body,  indeed,  for  the  bullets  went 

through  his  hair,  but  one  of  them  touched  the 

tip  of  bis  ear,  and  he  bled  pretty  much.    The 

bJood  made  the  Spaniard  believe  he  was  more 

hart  than  he  really  was,  and  that  put  him  into 

loaie  heat,  for  before  he  acted  all  in  a  perfect 

ealm ;  but  now  resolving  to  go  through  with  bis 

work,  be  stooped  and  took  the  fellow's  musket 

wtiom  he  bad  knocked  down,  and  was  Just  going 

to  shoot  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him,  when 

the  rest  of  the  Spaniards,  being  in  the  cave, 

came  out,  and  calliog  to  him  not  to  shoot,  they 

stepped  ho,  secured  the  other  two,  and  took  their 

arms  ttook  them. 

When  they  were  thus  disarmed,  and  found 
they  had  made  all  the  Spaniards  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  their  own  countrymen,  they  began  to 
eooU  and  giving  the  Spaniards  better  words, 
would  liave  had  their  arms  again ;  but  the  Spa- 
nianls,  considering  the  feud  that  was  between 
tbem  and  the  other  two  Englishmen,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  best  method  they  could  take  to 
keep  them  fhim  one  another,  told  them  they 
would  do  them  no  harm ;  and  If  they  would  live 
peaceably  they  would  be  very  willing  to  assist 
and  aasodate  with  them,  as  they  did  before,  but 
that  they  could  not  thhik  of  giving  tliem  their 
arms  again,  while  they  appeared  so  resolved  to 
do  miscbief  with  them  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  had  even  threatened  them  all  to  make  them 
tii«r  servants. 

The  rogues  were  now  more  capable  to  hear 
reason  than  to  act  reason;  but  being  relhsed 
their  arms,  they  went  raving  away,  and  raging 
like  madmen,  uireatening  imt  they  would  do, 
though  they  had  no  fire-arms;  but  the  Spa- 
nianU,  despising  their  threatening,  told  them 
they  should  take  care  how  they  offered  any  in- 
jury to  their  plantation  or  cattle,  for,  if  they 
<fid,  they  would  shoot  them,  as  they  would  do 
rmveooas  beasts,  wherever  they  found  them, 
and  if  they  fisU  into  their  hands  alive,  they 
would  eertafaily  be  hanged.  However,  this  was 
lar  finom  cooling  them ;  but  away  they  went, 
swearing  and  raging  like  fteies  of  bell.  As  soon 
u  they  were  gone,  came  back  the  two  men  in 
paarion  and  rage  enough  also,  though  of  another 
kind ;  for,  having  been  at  their  plantation,  and 
IbMling  it  an  demolished  and  destroyed  as  above. 
It  win  easily  be  supposed  they  had  provocation 
enoogih;  tlisy  could  scarce  baTe  room  to  tell 
their  tale,  the  Spaniards  were  so  eager  to  teU 
them  tlieirs,  and  it  was  strange  enough  to  find 
that  tfaiee  men  should  thus  bully  nineteen,  and 
leeeive  no  pnnishment  at  all. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  despised  them,  and 


espedany  having  thus  disaiined  them,  made  Ught 
of  their  threatenings ;  but  the  two  Englishmen 
resolved  to  have  their  remedj  against  them, 
what  pains  soever  it  cost  to  find  them  out. 

But  the  Spaniards  interposed  here  too,  and 
told  them  that  they  were  already  disarmed. 
They  could  not  consent  that  they  (the  two) 
should  piursue  them  with  fire-arms,  and  perhaps 
kill  them.  **  But,"  said  the  grave  Spaniard,  who 
was  their  governor,  **  we  willendeavour  to  make 
them  do  you  justice.  If  you  will  leave  it  to  us, 
for,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  witt  come  to 
us  again  when  their  passion  is  over,  being  not 
able  to  subsist  without  our  asristance,  we  pro- 
mise you  to  make  no  peace  with  them  without 
having  a  fUll  satisfaction  for  you ;  and  upon  this 
condition  we  hope  yon  wiU  promise  to  use  no 
violence  with  tbem,  other  than  in  your  defence." 

The  two  Englishmen  yielded  to  this  very 
awkwardly,  and  with  great  reluctance ;  but  the 
Spaniards  protested  they  did  it  only  to  keep 
them  from  bloodshed,  and  to  make  all  eanr  at 
last.  '*  For,"  said  they,  '*  we  are  not  so  many  of  us ; 
here  is  room  enough  for  us  all,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  we  should  not  be  all  good  fHenda"  At- 
length  they  did  consent,  and  waited  for  the  issue 
of  the  thing,  living  for  some  days  with  the  Spa- 
niards, for  their  own  habitation  was  destroyea 

In  about  five  days*  time  the  three  vagrants, 
tired  with  wandering,  and  almost  starved  with 
hunger,  having  chiefly  lived  on  turtles'  eggs  all 
that  while,  came  back  to  the  grove ;  and  finding 
my  Spaniard,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  go- 
vernor, and  two  more  with  him,  walking  by  the 
side  of  the  creek,  they  came  up  in  a  very  sub- 
missive, humble  mannner,  and  begged  to  be  re* 
ceived  again  Into  the  family.  I'he  Spaniards 
used  them  civilly,  but  told  them  they  haid  acted 
so  unnaturally  by  their  countrjrmen,  and  so  very 
grossly  by  them  (the  Snaniards),  that  they  could 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  without  consulting 
the  two  Englishmen  and  the  rest ;  but,  however, 
they  would  go  to  tbem,  and  dlsoourse  about  it, 
and  they  should  know  in  half  an  hour.  It  may 
be  guessed  they  were  very  hard  put  to  it ;  for  tt 
seems,  as  they  were  to  wait  this  naif  hour  for  an 
answer,  they  begged  he  would  send  them  out 
some  bread  in  the  mean  time,  which  he  did,  and 
sent  tliem  at  the  same  time  a  large  piece  of 
goat's  flesh  and  a  broiled  parrot,  which  tliey  eat 
verv  lieartilv.  for  they  were  hungry  enough. 

After  half  an  hour's  consultation  they  were 
eaUed  in,  and  a  long  debate  had  about  tbem, 
their  two  oountrvmen  charging  them  with  the 
ruin  of  all  their  labour,  and  a  design  to  murder 
them,  all  which  they  owned  before,  and  there- 
fore could  not  deny  now.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Spaniards  acted  the  moderators  between  them ; 
and  as  they  had  obliged  the  two  Englishmen  not 
to  hurt  toe  three  while  they  were  naked  and 
unarmed,  so  they  now  obliged  the  three  to  go 
and  rebuild  their  fellows'  two  hnts,  one  to  be  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  the  other  larger  than 
it  was  before ;  also  to  fence  their  ground  asain 
where  they  had  pulled  up  the  fdices,  plant 
trees  in  the  room  of  those  pulled  up,  dk  np  tha 
land  again  for  planting  com  where  ihey  liad 
spoiled  It,  and,  in  a  word,  to  restore  everything 
in  the  same  state  as  they  found  it,  as  near  at 
they  could ;  for  entirely  it  oould  not  btb  thn 


mkI  litdigiBi»  not  bcm^  paadWe  to  bo  rocovored. 

WeU,  Ulof  al  wbBtttted  to  thii,  atid  ts  tbey 
had  plenty  of  provfinoasgHca  thoa  all  the  wUIe, 
thoy  grew  f«ry  oHeriT»  nd  the  whole  todety 
be^ui  to  live  phansdy  wad  omeably  together 
ogoiii ;  only  that  tfteae  three  feOoirf  could  neyer 
bo  pefMiwM  to  work;  I  neao,  not  for  them- 
aalveo^  except  noer  and  then  a  little,  jnit  as  they 
pleaaad;  ho— ler^  the  Spaniardii  told  them 
nbinly,  that  if  they  wtM  but  live  ledably  and 
IHeodly  tofather^  and  ttndy  tn  th^  whole  the 
good  cir  the  pyantatiwi,  they  would  be  content  to 
w<>rk  Ibr  the«»  and  let  them  walk  abont  and  be 
aft  idle  ae  they  pleaaed ;  and  that  haviog  lived 
piettv  well  together  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
Sp^nUr^  gave  them  their  arms  again,  and 
gave  them  llhertyto  go  id>road  with  them  as 
before 

It  WM  not  aboTO  a  week  alter  they  had  these 
mi,  $ad  went  abroad,  but  the  ungrateful  crea- 
toraa  began  to  be  as  insolent  and  troublesome  as 
belbre ;  bttt»  however,  an  accident  happened 
preaently  upon  this,  which  endangered  ihe  safety 
of  them  aU ;  they  were  obliged  to  lay  by  all  pn- 
vafto  reoantments,  and  look  to  the  preservation 
of  their  Uvea. 

It  happened  one  night  that  the  Spaniard  go- 
ftrnor,  as  1  call  him,  wat  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard 
whoao  HCb  t  had  saved,  who  was  now  the  captain, 
or  leader,  or  governor  of  the  rest,  found  himself 
very  uneasy  In  the  night,  and  could  by  no  means 

Ki  any  sleep;  he  was  perfectly  well  in  body,  as 
told  me  the  story,  only  found  his  thoughts 
tumultuous ;  his  mind  ran  upon  men  fighting,  and 
UlUiig  one  another,  but  was  broad  awake,  and 
ooqld  not  by  any  means  get  any  deep.  In  short, 
he  lay  n  groit  while,  but  growing  more  and  more 
uneasy,  ha  resolved  to  rise ;  as  they  lay,  being 
so  many  of  them,  upon  goats*-skinSi  had  thick 
Upon  such  couches  and  pads  as  tbev  made  for 
themselves,  and  not  in  hammocks  and  ship-beds  as 
1  did,  who  was  but  one,  so  they  had  little  to  do, 

3 hen  they  were  willing  to  rise,  but  to  get  up  upon 
leir  leet,  and  perhaps  put  on  a  coat,  such  as  it 
WU,  and  their  pumps,  and  thev  were  ready  for 
going   any  way  that   their    thoughts   guided 

Being  thus  gotten  up  he  looked  out,  but  being 
dark,  he  could  see  little  or  nothing  ;  and  besides, 
the  trees  which  I  liad  planted,  as  in  my  former 
acconnt  is  described,  and  which  were  now  grown 
tall.  Intercepted  his  sight,  so  that  ho  could  only 
lOok  up  and  see  that  It  was  a  clear,  starlight 
nlffht ;  and,  hearing  no  noise,  he  returned  and 
Ula  down  again ;  but  it  was  all  one,  be  could 
not  sleep,  nor  could  he  compose  himself  to  any- 
thing  like  rest,  but  his  thoughts  were  to  the  laist 
deffree  unea^,  and  je\  he  knew  not  for  what 

Having  made  some  noise  with  rising  and  walk- 
ing about,  going  ont  and  coming  in,  another  of 
them  waked,  and  calling,  aslied  who  it  was  that 
was  up?  The  governor  told  him  how  it  had 
been  with  him.  *'  Say  yon  so  ?'*  says  the  other 
Spaniard ;  **  such  things  are  not  to  be  slighted,  I 
Msure  you;  there  Is  certainly  some  mischief 
WA^^*"-  "  — 's  he,  "near  us  ;••  and  presently  he 
here  are  the  Englishmen?'*— 
In  their  huts,**  says  he,  *'  safe 
ems   the    Spaniards  had  kept 


ef  the  mahi  nptrtaenUmd  had  made 
a  place  wlicre  the  three  Englbhmen,  since  tbetr 
last  mntby,  always  quartered  by  themsetvei,  and 
conki  not  eoue  as  tlie  rest.  *'  WeD,**  says  the 
Spaniard,  "  there  is  something  hi  it,  f  am  per- 
soaded  from  my  own  eiperience ;  I  am  satisfied 
our  spirits  embodied  have  converse  iHth,  and 
receive  intel^ettce  from,  the  spirKs  cmembodied, 
and  inhabitifig  tlie  hirisible  worid;  and  thii 
friendly  notice  is  gfveo  for  our  advant^ge^  if  we 
know  bow  to  make  use  of  ft.  Come,**  sa^t 
be,  "let  us  go  oat  and  look  abroad ;  and  if  we 
find  nothhig  at  all  fai  It  to  justify  our  trouble,  111 
tell  you  a  story  to  the  purpose,  that  shall  con- 
vince you  of  thie  justice  of  my  proposSog  it** 

In  a  word,  tln^  went  ont  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  1  used  to  go ;  but  they  beiag 
strong,  and  in  good  company,  nor  alone,  as  I  was, 
used  none  of  my  cautions  to  go  np  by  the  ladder, 
and  then  pulling  it  op  after  them,  to  go  up  s 
second  stage  to  the  top,  but  were  going  roood 
through  toe  grove  unconcerned  and  unwary, 
when  they  were  surprised  with  seeing  a  light  ss 
of  fire,  a  very  little  way  off  from  them,  and  bear- 
ing the  voices  of  men,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of 
a  great  number. 

In  all  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of  the  savagei 
landing  on  the  island,  it  was  my  constant  care  to 
prevent  them  making  the  least  discovery  Of  there 
being  any  hihahitant  upon  the  place ;  and  when 
by  any  necessity  they  came  to  know  it,  they  felt 
it  so  eflfectually,  that  they  that  got  away  were 
scarce  able  to  give  any  acconnt  of  It,  for  we  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  possible,  nor  did  ever  any 
that  had  seen  me  escape  to  tell  any  one  else, 
except  it  were  the  three  savages  in  our  last  en- 
counter, who  jumped  into  the  boat,  of  whom  I 
mentioned  that  I  was  afraid  they  should  go  home, 
and  bring  more  heln. 

Whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  those  men  that  so  great  a  number  came  now 
together,  or  whether  they  caine  ignorantly,  and 
bv  accident,  on  their  usual  bloo^  errand,  the 
Spaniards  could  not,  it  seems,  understand ;  but 
whatever  it  was,  it  had  been  their  bnuness,  either 
to  have  concealed  themselves,  and  not  have  seea 
them  at  all ;  mudi  less  to  have  let  ihe  savages 
have  seen  that  there  were  any  inhabitants  in 
the  place,,  but  to  have  fallen  upon  them  so  efl^ 
tualfy,  as  that  not  n  man  of  them  should  hare 
escaped,  which  could  only  have  been  by  setting 
in  between  them  and  their  boats ',  bat  this  pre- 
sence of  mind  was  wanting  to  them,  which  was 
the  ruin  of  their  tranquillitv  for  a  great  while. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  tnat  the  governor;,  and 
the  man  with  him,  surprised  with  thb  sight,  rsn 
back  immediately,  and  raised  their  fellows,  giving 
them  an  account  of  the  imminent  danger  they 
were  all  in ;  and  they  again  as  readily  took  the 
alarm,  but  it  was  impossible,  to  petsuade  them  to 
stay  close  within  where  they  were^  but  that  they 
must  all  run  out  to  see  how  things  stood. 

While  it  was  dark  indeed,  ihty  were  well 
enough,  and  they  had  opportunity  eoouob,  for 
some  hours,  to  view  them  by  the  i^tit  oi  three 
fires  they  had  made  at  some  distance  from  one 
another ;  what  they  were  doing  they  knew  not, 
and  what  to  do  themselves  tliey  knew  not ;  foe 
first,  the  enemy  were  too  many ;  aada  seooodly 
they  did  not  keep  together,  but  were  divided  mto 
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aevertl  parties,-  and  were  on  shore  in  serer&l 
placesL 

The  Spaidsrdi  were  !n  no  small  consternation 

I  at  this  light ;  and  as  they  found  that  the  fellows 

I  no  stngj^ing  all  over  the  shore,  they  made  no 

I  doobt  but  first  or  last  some  <A  them  would  chop 

m  spoo  (heir  habitation,  or  upon  some  other 

plaM,  where  they  would  see  the  tokens  of  inha- 

bitants ;  and  they  were  in  great  perplexity  also 

for  fear  of  their  flock  of  goats,  which  would  have 

btto  little  less  than  stanring  them,  if  they  should 

bre  been  destroyed ;   so  the  first  thing  they 

rftolred  upon  was  to  dispatch  three  men  away 

before  it  wss  light,  vis.,  two  Spaniards  and  one 

EoglUhnutn,  to  drive  afl  the  §foats  away  to  the 

grest  TaOey  where  the  cave  was,  and,  if  need 

ttre,  to  drive  them  into  the  very  cave  itself. 

Could  they  have  seen  the  savages  altogether 
is  o&e  body,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  canoes, 
thcj  resolved,  if  there  had  been  an  hundred  of 
ibem,  Ut  have  attacked  them ;  but  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  for  there  were  some  of  them 
two  miles  off  from  tiie  other,  and,  as  it  appeared 
ifterwards,  were  of  two  different  nations. 

After  having  mused  a  great  while  on  the 
oouse  they  should  take,  and  beaten  their  brains 
in  considering  their  present  circumstances,  they 
Molved  at  last,  white  it  was  dark,  to  send  the 
oU  lavage  (Friday's  fkther)  out  as  a  spy,  to  learn, 
if  potable,  something  concemhig  them,  as  what 
tbeycame  for,  and  what  they  intended  to  do, 
and  the  like ;  the  old  man  readily  undertook  it, 
vA  stripping  himself  quite  naked,  as  most  of  the 
lavages  were,  away  he  went  After  he  had  been 
(one  an  hour  or  two,  he  brings  word  that  he  had 
been  among  them  nndiscoTered,  that  he  fbuad 
tbej  were  two  parties,  and  of  two  several  nations, 
who  had  war  with  one  another  and  had  had  a 
KRtt  battle  in  their  own  country,  and  that  both 
ades  having  had  several  prisoners  taken  in  the 
%bt,  they  were  bv  mere  chance  landed  in  the 
lame  ishmd,  for  the  devouring  their  prisoners, 
and  making  merry;  but  thdr  coming  so  by 
ebance  ttr  Uie  same  place,  had  spoiled  all  their 
Burth ;  that  they  were  In  a  great  rage  at  one 
aaother,  and  were  so  near,  that  he  believed 
tbej  would  fight  again  as  soon  as  day-light  began 
to  appear ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  that  they  had 
any  notion  of  anybodv*s  being  on  the  island  but 
tbemselves.  He  had  hardly  made  an  end  of 
teliiog  the  story,  when  they  cotild  perceive,  by 
fbe  Qnasual  noise  they  made,  that  the  two  little 
armiei  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  fight 

Friday's  fiither  used  aQ  the  arguments  he  could 
to  persuade  our  people  to  lie  close,  and  not  be 
wan :  he  told  them,  thehr  safety  consisted  in  It, 
and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  still, 
and  the  savages  would  kill  one  another  to  their 
bands,  and  the  rest  would  go  away ;  and  it  was 
» to  a  tittle.  But  it  was  impossible  to  prevail, 
capedally  upon  the  Englishmen  :  their  curiosity 
vaa  10  importunate  upon  their  prudentials,  that 
they  must  run  out  and  see  the  battle.  However, 
tb^  used  some  caution,  viz.,  they  did  not  go 
openly  just  by  their  own  dwelling,  but  went  far- 
ther into  the  woods,  and  placed  themselves  to 
advantage,  where  they  mignt  securely  see  them 
manage  the  fight,  and,  as  they  thought,  not  to  be 
Men  by  them ;  but  It  seems  the  savages  did  see 
them,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter. 


The  battle  was  very  fierce,  and  if  I  might  be. 
lieve  the  Englishmen,  one  of  them  said  be  could 
nercehre  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  great 
bravery,  of  invincible  spirits,  and  of  great  policy 
in  guiding  the  fight  The  battle,  they  said,  held 
two  hours,  before  they  could  guess  which  party 
would  be  beaten :  but  then  that  party  which  was 
nearest  our  people's  habitation  began  to  appear 
weakest,  and  after  some  time  more  some  of  them 
t>egan  to  fly,  and  this  put  our  men  again  into  a 
great  consternation,  lest  any  of  those  that  fled 
should  run  into  the  grove,  before  their  dwelling, 
for  shelter,  and  thereby  involuntarily  discover  the 
place;  and  that  by  consequence  the  pursuers 
should  do  the  like  in  seardi  for  them.  Upon 
this  they  resolved  that  they  would  stand  armed 
within  the  wall,  and  whoever  came  into  the  grove, 
they  should  sally  out  over  the  wall,  and  kill  them, 
so  that,  if  possible,  not  one  should  return  to  give 
an  account  of  it.  They  ordered  also,  that  it 
should  be  done  with  their  swords,  or  by  knocking 
them  down  with  the  stock  of  the  mnaket,  not  by 
shooting  them,  for  fbar  of  raising  an  idarm  by  the 
noise. 

As  they  expected,  it  fell  ont.  Three  of  the 
routed  army  fled  for  life,  and  crossing  the  creek, 
ran  directly  into  the  place,  not  hi  the  least  know- 
ing whither  they  went,  but  running  as  into  a 
thick  wood  for  shelter ;  the  scout  they  kept  to 
look  abroad  gave  notiee  of  this  within,  with  this 
addition,  to  our  mentis  great  satisfaction,  viz., 
that  the  conquerors  bad  not  pursued  them,  or 
seen  which  way  they  were  gone.  Upon  this  the 
Spaniard  governor,  a  man  of  humanity,  would 
not  suffer  them  to  kill  the  three  fngitives,  but 
sending  three  men  out  bv  the  top  of  the  hill,  or- 
dered them  to  go  round,  and  come  in  behind 
them,  surprise  and  take  them  prisoners,  which 
was  done.  The  residue  of  the  conquered  people 
fled  to  their  canoes,  and  got  off  to  sea.  The  vic- 
tors retired,  and  made  no  pursuit,  or  very  little  i 
but,  drawing  themselves  into  a  body  together, 
gave  two  great  screaming  shouts,  which  they 
supposed  were  by  way  of  triumph,  and  so  the 
fight  ended;  and  the  same  dav,  about  three 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  alio  marched  to 
their  canoes.  And  thus  the  Spaniards  had  their 
island  again  free  to  themselves,  their  fright  was 
over,  and  they  saw  no  savages  in  several  years  after. 

After  they  were  all  gone,  the  Spaniards  came 
out  of  their  den,  and  viewing  the  field  of  battle, 
they  found  about  two-and-thirty  men  dead  upon 
the  .^)t.  Some  were  killed  with  great  long  ar- 
rows, several  of  which  were  found  sticking  in 
their  bodies,  but  most  of  them  were  killed  with 
their  great  wooden  swords,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
of  which  they  found  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  as 
many  bows,  with  a  great  many  arrows.  These 
swords  were  great  unwieldy  things,  and  they 
must  be  very  strong  men  that  used  them.  Most 
of  those  men  that  were  killed  with  them  had 
their  heads  mashed  to  pieces,  as  we  may  say,  or, 
as  we  call  it  in  English,  their  brains  knocked  out, 
and  several  of  their  arms  and  legs  broken ;  so 
that  it  is  evident  they  fight  with  inexpressible 
rage  and  fbry.  They  found  not  one  wounded 
man  that  was  not  stono  dead,  for  either  they 
stay  by  their  enemy  till  they  have  quite  killed 
them,  or  they  carry  all  the  wounded  men,  that 
are  not  quite  dead,  away  with  them* 
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This  dtliveranoe  tamed  ovr  BogUihiBea  for  a 
great  while*  The  light  had  filled  them  with 
horror,  and  the  eooeequeoee  apfieared  terrible  to 
the  last  degree^  espei^ally  upon  foppoeiiig  that 
tome  time  or  other  they  should  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  those  oreatnres*  who  would  not  only 
kill  them  as  enemies,  but  kill  them  for  food,  as 
we  kill  our  eatUe.  And  they  professed  to  me, 
that  the  thoughts  of  being  eaten  up  like  benf  or 
mutton,  though  it  was  supposed  It  was  not  to  be 
till  they  were  dead,  had  something  in  It  so  hor- 
rible, that  it  nauseated  their  very  stomachs,  made 
them  sick  when  they  thought  of  it,  and  filled 
their  minus  with  unusual  terror,  that  they  were 
not  themselves  for  some  weeks  after. 

This,  as  I  said,  tamed  even  the  three  English 
brutes  I  have  been  speaking  of;  and,  for  a  great 
while  after,  they  were  very  tractable,  and  went 
about  the  common  business  of  the  whole  society 
well  enough ;  planted,  sowed,  reaped,  and  began 
to  be  all  naturalised  to  the  country :  hot  some 
time  after  this,  they  fell  all  into  such  simple  mea- 
sures again  as  brought  them  into  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

They  had  taken  three  prisoners,  as  I  had  ob- 
served i  and  these  three  being  lusty,  stout  young 
fellows,  they  made  them  servants,  and  taught  them 
to  work  for  them,  and,  as  slaves,  they  did  well 
enough ;  but  they  dkl  not  take  their  measures 
with  them  as  I  did  by  my  man  FHday,  viz.,  to 
begin  with  them  upon  the  principle  of  having 
saved  thefa*  lives,  and  then  instructed  them  hi  the 
rational  principles  of  life,  much  less  of  religion, 
civiliitng  and  reducing  them  by  kind  usage  and 
affectfonate  aigufaigB;  but,  as  they  gave  them 
their  food  every  day,  so  they  gave  them  their 
work  too,    and  kept  them  fully  empbyed  Ui 
drudgery  enough;  but  they  failed  hi  this  by  it, 
that  they  never  had  them  to  assist  them  and 
fight  for  them,  as  I  had  my  man  Friday,  who 
was  as  true  to  me  as  the  very  flesh  upon  my  bones. 
But  to  come  to  the  femlly  part    Befaig  all 
now  good  firiends  (for  common  danger,  as  1  said 
above,  had  eflTectually  reconciled  them),  they 
began  to  consider  their  general  circumstances ; 
&ui  the  first  thing  that  came  under  their  consi- 
deration was,  whether,  seeing  the  savages  parti- 
cularly haunted  that  side  of  the  Island,  and  that 
there  were  more  remote  and  retired  parts  of  it 
equally  adapted  to  their  way  of  living,  and  mani- 
festly to  their  advantage,  they  should  not  rather 
remove  their  habitation,  and  plant  in  some  more 
proper  place  for  their  safety,  and  espodally  for 
the  securitv  of  their  cattle  and  com. 

Upon  this,  after  long  debate.  It  was  conceived, 
that  they  should  not  remove  their  habitation ; 
because  that  some  time  or  other  they  thought 
they  might  hear  flnom  their  goveinor  again,  mean- 
ing me ;  and  if  I  should  send  any  one  to  seek 
them,  I  would  be  sure  to  dhwct  them  on  that 
side,  where,  If  thev  should  find  the  place  de- 
molished, they  would  conclude  the  savages  had 
killed  08  all,  and  we  were  gone,  and  so  our  sup- 
ply would  go  away  too. 

But  as  to  their  com  and  cattle,  they  agreed  to 
remove  them  into  the  valley  where  my  cave  was, 
where  the  land  was  as  proper  to  bolh,  and  where 
Indeed  there  was  land  enough ;  however,  upon 
seeend  thoughts,  they  altered  one  part  of  that 
rirsolutkm  too,  and  retolved  only  to  remove  part  i 


of  their  cattle  Uiither,  and  pUnt  pert  d  thdr 
com  there ;  and  so  if  one  part  was  destroyed,  tbe 
other  might  be  saved ;  and  one  piece  of  prndenee 
they  used,  which  it  was  very  well  they  did,  vix., 
that  they  never  trusted  these  thxee  nvigei, 
which  they  had  taken  piisoners,  with  kooviof 
anything  of  the  plantation  they  had  made  in  tW 
vaUey,  or  of  any  cattle  they  had  there,  much  kn 
of  the  cave  there,  which  they  kept  ia  csie  of 
necessity  as  a  safe  retreat,  and  thither  they  car- 
ried also  the  two  barrels  of  powder  which  I  haA 
left  them  at  my  coming  away. 

But,  however,  they  resolved  not  to  change 

tiieir  habitation,  yet  they  agreed  that  at  I  had 

carefully  covered  it  first  with  a  wall  sod  ibrtifi- 

catioo,  and  then  with  a  grove  of  trees,  w,  welBg 

their  safety  consisted  entirely  In  their  bemg  ooo- 

cealed,  of  which  they  were  now  folly  coonnoed, 

they  set  to  woriL  to  cover  and  conceal  the  place 

yet  more  effectually  than  before ;  to  this  pnipoie, 

as  I  had  pUnted  trees  (or  rather  thrust  initakei, 

whfeh  hi  tfane  all  grew  to  be  trees)  for  some  good 

distance  before  the  entrance  Into  my  apartoeat, 

they  went  on  in  the  aame  manner,  and  filled  op 

the  rest  of  that  whole  space  of  ground  Irom  the 

trees  I  had  set,  ouite  down  to  the  side  of  tbe 

creek,  where,  as  I  sakl,  I  landed  my  floats,  and 

even  into  the  very  ooie  where  the  tide  flowed, 

not  so  much  as  leaving  any  plaee  to  land,  or  any 

aign  that  there  had  been  any  landing  thereabout ; 

these  stakes  also,  befaig  of  a  wood  veiyforward 

to  grow,  as  I  noted  formerly,  tliey  took  care  to 

have  generally  very  much  larger  and  taller  thao 

those  which  (had  planted,  and  placed  themw 

very  thick  and  dose,  that  when  they  had  beea 

three  or  four  years  grown,  there  was  no  piercing 

with  the  eye  any  considerable  way  into  the 

phmtation ;  as  for  that  part  which  I  had  planted 

the  trees  were  grown  as  thick  as  a  mao*s  thigh ; 

and  among  them  they  placed  so  many  other  short 

ones,  and  so  thiclL,  that,  hi  a  word,  it  stood  like 

a  palisado  a  quarter  of  a  mOe  tliick,  and  it  was 

neit  to  impoesible  to  penetrate  it,  but  with  a 

little  army  to  cut  it  all  down,  for  a  little  doc 

could  hardly'get  between  the  trees,  they  stood  so 

dose. 

But  this  wsfc  not  all ;  for  they  did  tbe  nme 
by  all  the  ground  to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the 
left,  and  round  even  to  ue  top  of  the  hill ; 
leaviog  no  way,  not  so  much  aa  for  themselves 
to  come  out,  but  by  the  ladder  placed  up  to  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  then  lifted  up  and  placed 
agahi  fnm  the  first  stage  up  to  tlie  top ;  which 
ladder,  when  it  was  taken  down,  nothing  bat 
what  bad  wings  or  witchcraft  to  assist  If,  oouM 
come  at  them. 

This  was  excellently  well  contrived,  nor  was 
It  less  than  what  they  afterwards  found  oeoasioo 
for ;  which  served  to'conviooe  me  that  as  faoman 

{irudence  has  authority  of  Providence  to  jnsti^ 
t,  so  it  has  doubtless  the  direction  of  Provideoce 
to  set  it  to  work ;  and  would  we  li^en  carefoliy 
to  the  voice  of  It,  I  am  folly  persuaded  we  B»ght 
prevent  many  of  the  disasters  whidi  our  fives 
aro  now,  by  our  own  negligences  snt^jected  to. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

I  return  to  tbe  story ;  they  lived  two  yean 
after  this  in  perfect  retirement,  and  had  no  nore 
visits  from  the  savages ;  they  had  indeed  an 
alarm  given  them  one  moroiDg,  whicfa  put  then 
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::>  a  ^reat  coDiteraatipa  ;  for,  MNIM  of  the  Spa- 

.  urjs  beiog  out  early  ono  morniog  on  the  watt 
Wile,  or  rutber  end  of  tba  ialand,  which,  by  the 
irjy.  was  that  end  where  I  never  went  for  fear 
ofbciDg  discovered,  they  were  Borpriied  with 
&eeiog  above  twenty  canoes  of  Indians  just 
cooing  on  shore. 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  home  In 
borry  enough*  and  giving  the  alarm  to  their 
eamndetj  they  kept  close  all  that  dav  and  the 
oeit,  going  out  onlv  at  night  to  make  obser- 
?atioo;  but  they  had  the  good  Inch  to  be  mis- 
uken,  ibr  wherever  the  savages  went,  they  did 
sot  laad  at  that  time  on  the  Island*  but  punued 
flNne  other  design. 

And  now  they  had  another  broU  with  the 
tbrae  Saglishmcn ;  one  of  which,  a  most  tor- 
bttleot  fellow,  being  in  a  rage  at  one  of  the  three 
dares,  which  1  mentioned  they  had  talien, 
becaote  the  fellow  had  not  done  something  right 
wbjch  he  bid  him  do,  and  seemed  a  little  an- 
tractable  In  his  shewing  him,  drew  a  hatchet  out 
of  a  frog  belt,  in  which  be  bore  it  by  his  side, 
ud  fell  upon  him,  the  poor  savage,  not  to  cor- 
rect him,  but  to  kOl  him.  One  of  the  Spaniards 
who  wu  by,  seeing  him  give  the  fellow  a  bar- 
bsroos  cot  with  the  hatchet,  which  he  aimed  at 
hii  head,  bnt  struck  into  his  shoulder,  so  that 
be  thoQgbt  he  bad  cut  the  poor  creature's  arm 
off,  ran  to  him,  and  entreating  him  not  to  mur- 
der the  poor  man,  clapt  in  between  him  and  the 
avage,  to  prevent  the  mliohiet 

TS%  fellow  being  enraged  the  more  at  this,  struck 
at  the  Spaniard  with  his  hatchet,  and  swore  he 
woald  serve  him  as  he  Intended  to  serve  the 
HtTsge,  which  the  Spaniard  perceiving,  avoided 
the  blow,  and  with  a  shovel  which  he  had  In  bis 
band  (for  they  were  working  la  the  field  about 
the  com  land),  knocked  the  brute  down; 
ttother  of  the  Englishmen  running  at  the  same 
tine  to  help  his  eomrade,  knocked  the  Spaniard 
down,  and  then  two  Spaniards  more  came  to 
help  their  man;  and  a  third  Englishman  fell 
opoB  tbem.  They  had  none  of  them  any  fire- 
vni  or  any  other  weapons  but  hatchets  and 
other  tools,  except  the  third  Englishman;  he 
bad  one  of  rov  old  rusty  cntlasses,  with  which 
be  Blade  at  the  last  Spaniards  and  wounded 
them  both ;  this  f^y  set  the  whole  fbmily  in  an 
uproar,  and  more  help  coming  In,  they  took  the 
tbiet  EogUshmen  prisoners.  The  next  question 
vas.  what  should  be  done  with  them?  They 
bad  been  so  often  mutinous,  aod  were  so  fhrious, 
»  desperate,  and  so  idle  withal,  that  they  knew 
Dot  what  course  to  take  with  them,  for  they  were 
mischievoua  to  the  highest  degree,  and  valued 
Dot  what  hurt  thev  did  any  man ;  so  that.  In 
tbort,  it  waa  not  sam  to  live  with  them. 

The  Spaniard  who  was  governor,  told  them  in 
10  maoy  words,  that  if  they  had  been  his  own 
eonntryinen,  he  would  have  hanged  them  all ; 
for  ill  Uws^  and  all  governors,  were  to  preserve 
»c;ety ;  and  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the 
■ociety  ought  to  be  expeDed  out  of  It ;  but  as 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
(eoeroos  kindness  of  an  Englishman  that  they 
all  owed  thdr  preservation  and  deliverance,  he 
nwld  use  them  with  all  possible  lenity,  and 
would  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  other 
tvo  EogUshmen,  who  were  their  countrymen. 


One  of  the  two  honest  Englishmen  stood  up, 
and  said,  they  desired  It  might  not  be  left  to 
them ;  •*  for,"  says  he,  "  I  am  sure  we  ought  to 
sentence  them  to  the  nJlows;"  and  with  that 
gives  an  aoooont  how  Will  Atkins,  one  of  the 
three,  had  proposed  to  have  aU  the  five  English- 
men join  together,  and  murder  aU  the  Spaniards, 
I  when  they  ware  in  their  sleep. 

When  the  Spanish  governor  heard  this,  he 
calls  to  Wni  Atkint  "  How,  Seignior  Atkins,** 
says  he,  **  will  you  murder  us  all?  What  have 
you  to  say  to  that  ?**  Thai  hardened  villafai  was 
so  ibr  from  denying  if,  that  he  sakl  it  was  true, 
and  G^d  d— n  him  they  would  do  It  still  before 
they  had  done  with  them.  *•  Well,  but  Seignior 
Atkins,*'  says  the  Spankid,  "what  have  we 
done  to  you  that  vou  will  kill  us?  And  what 
would  you  get  bykillfaig  us?  And  what  must 
we  do  to  prevent  your  kuUng  us?  Must  we  kill 
you,  or  win  you  kill  us  ?  Why  will  vou  put  us 
to  the  necessity  of  this.  Seignior  Atkins  V  ssys 
the  Spaniard  very  calmly,  and  smiling. 

Seignior  Atkins  was  In  such  a  rage  at  the 
Spaniard's  making  a  jest  of  it,  that  hSd  he  not 
been  held  by  three  meo,  and  withal  had  no  wea- 
pons with  him,  it  was  thought  be  would  have 
attempted  to  have  killed  the  Spaniard  In  the 
middle  of  all  the  company. 

This  hair-brained  carriage  obliged  tbem  to 
consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
two  Englishmen  and  the  Spaniard,  who  saved  the 
poor  savage,  were  of  the  opfaiion,  **That  they 
should  hang  one  of  the  three  for  an  example  to 
the  rest,  aod  that  particularly  it  should  be  he 
that  had  twice  attempted  to  commit  murder  with 
his  hatchet ;  and  indeed  there  was  some  reason 
to  believe  he  had  done  it,  for  the  poor  savage  was 
in  such  a  miserable  condition  with  the  wound 
he  had  received,  that  it  was  thought  he  could 
not  live. 

But  the  pvemor  Spaniard  still  said ;  No,  it 
was  an  Englishman  that  had  saved  aU  their  lives, 
and  he  would  never  consent  to  pot  an  English- 
man to  death  though  he  had  murdered  half  of 
them ;  nay,  he  said,  if  he  had  been  killed  himself 
by  an  Englishman,  and  had  Ume  left  to  speak,  it 
should  be,  that  they  should  pardon  hioL 

This  was  so  poiitlvelv  insbted  on  by  the  go- 
vernor Spaniard,  that  there  was  no  gainsaying 
it;  and,  as  mercifhl  oounsds  are  most  apt  to 
prevail,  where  thev  are  so  earnestly  pressed,  so 
they  all  came  Into  it ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  con* 
sidered,  what  should  be  done  to  keep  them  from 
the  mischief  they  designed;  for  aU  agreed, 
governor  and  aU,  that  means  were  to  be  used  finr 
preserving  the  society  fh>m  dai^^.  After  a 
long  debate  it  was  agraed,  first,  that  they  should 
be  disarmed,  and  not  pennitted  to  have  either 
gun,  or  powder,  or  shot,  or  sword,  or  any  wea- 

C>n,  and  should  be  turned  out  of  the  society,  and 
ft  to  live  where  they  would,  and  how  they 
could,  by  themselves  s  but  thai  none  of  the  rest, 
either  Spaniards  or  English,  should  oonverse 
with  them,  speak  with  them,  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  them;  that  thev  should  be  forbid  to 
come  withbi  a  certain  oistance  of  the  place 
where  the  rest  dwelt ;  and  that  If  they  offered 
to  commit  any  disorder,  so  as  to  spoil,  bum.  kil^ 
or  destroy  any  of  the  com,  plantings,  buildings 
fences,  or  cattle  belonglog  to  the  soddty,  that 


S9  tHB  ADVBKTURt:^ 

Thli  dalireniKW  Umed  onr  EiigUdiiDeo  br  ■  oT  t^  . 

great  while.     Tba  light  had  Uled  then   with  corn  i 

bocTor,  lod  tha  ooeteqMDce  aMMued  twriUa  to  ml"  r 

tlM  la*t  di«rea,  opeclaUr  upon  MppMing  that  they 

aooie  tioM  or  other  they  ibwld  all  into  the  i1<  '' 

handi  of  than  crMtom,  who  mnld  not  onl;  vl 

km  Uiem  a«  nemiet,  bat  kDl  tlwm  for  fiMd.  at  a- 

we  kill  onr  oltle.     And  tbef  prolsued  to  mF,  I ' 

that  (he  thoughti  ot  belog  eaten  up  like  beef  or  '  -' 

motloD,  tboagb  It  wM  luppoied  it  wal  not  to  be  '  ' 
till  they  were  dead,  bad  ■omething  in 

Hide,  that  it  DBu--^  ■'--' — 


their  miiut  with  uouMial  terror,  that  they  n 
not  tbemMlve*  Ibr  aooa  week*  after. 

Till*,  ai  I  tald,  Umed  •<mi  the  three  En;' 
brute*  1  bave  been  ipeakiBg  oft  and,  for  a  gr. 
wblie  after,  Ibejr  were  rery  tractable,  and  v 
abont  the  oooiawD  buiiiMM  of  the  whole  9o<' 
well  enoogh :  planted,  loired,  reaped,  and  I' 
to  b«  all  naluraliied  to  tba  eoonlry  -.  but 
tloie  alter  tUi,  they  fell  all  bio  aucb  limpi  - 
■urea  agala  a*  brought  Umb  Into  a  great ' 
trouble. 

They  bad  takea  Ibrce  prtionen,  ai  I  ' 
•erred;  and  theHtbreebelog  Intty.di' 
reUoir(,therBada  tbatBfemnlB,and<  i 
to  woi^  for  tbea,  and,  ai  ilavet,  (>>' 
enough ;  bat  tbey  did  noC  take  th>>i- 
with  them  ai  I  did  by  my  man  Fr'  .^ 

begin  with  thea  ddoo  the  prlncii '  .  ^ 

tared  their  lirei,  and  then  inilrucii'  ^c 

rational  principleaof  lift,  much  l>  .^ 

civiliilng  and  redndog  tbtm  by  i  -.tt 

aflbctlooale  argningt;  but,  u  i  ,^^1, 

their  food  every  day,  to  they  '  ^  «i 

work   too,    and  kept  them   fn 
drudgery  enough;  but  Ibey  (>- 
that  theyncrer  bad  them  i 
tt|jlit  Tar  Iheni,  ii>  1  bud  m 


Bui  to  raime 
□Dw  good  friendi  (for 
above,  had  eBectuoIi: 
began  lo  coniider  tht 
unil  the  erU  thlog  llmi 
derutionwu,  whether, 
tulttrly  haunted  ihut  ■■ 
there  were  more  re  it.. 
equally  adapted  to  Hi 
feitly  to  th^  adrani. 
remore  their  hah  Km  . 
proper  place  Tor  lli^ 
I  he  MeuHlr  «r  th: 

Upon  thu,  afli' 
that  ibey  ahoull 

they  might  hi- :' 


Iht.     I:n 


.     k>ir   Irtt    harrett, 

,1  ^mJL  tb*  parcel  of 

*  ,1^  Out  fitlle  s  for  Id- 

.MUtioa  lo  Ibrm,  Ibey 

„.t  .f.M  their  handi,  and 

^^  MMfl*  ud  pot^  and 

'  their  eteneot. 

Id  when  tha 

1  ca<re  hi  the 

In  dry,  and  It 

d  tbit  hum- 

beffiBd  the 

r  very  readily 

[Kat  bole  hi 


'  larthem,  b^eBOUgfatawnrt  I 
.:  .or  Ihingi  from  the  nin;  boiii  ' 
-.■  at  best  compared  to  mat.  oA  ' 
r.ne  wu  then,  far  the  Spinur^ 
n.arged  It,  and  made  aerertl  mw  ' 

■te  quutera  of  a  year  after  ttii  k-  I 
.  n«w  frolic  took  tiieae  rogoet.  ehicb. 
-   >lth    the     fbmer   vOlany  tbey  bid  1 
^i,  brought  mbcMef  eoongh  opon  them. 
.;  vpry  Dclr  been  the  rufn  ot  tbewbi^e 
The  three  new   anodatei    bcgu.  it 
.  -o  be  weary  of  the  laborloat  Hfe  the?  M. 
It  withoat  hope  of  bettering  their  dreum- 
n.  uid  a  whim  took  them,  that  they  nouM 
^.- 1  Tofmge  to  the  cantlnent  from  whence  ibe 
ifet  came,  and  would  try  IT  tbey  eould  »« 
:  9  opoa  tome  prhonen  among  the  aiilvn  1 
'.-n.aiid  bring  them  hotne  to  ai  to  make  ttwa    , 
.o  -he  laborloat  part  of  tha  work  bribeii.         i 
The  pnjeet  wat  not  to  prepoaternni,  it  Iher  |l 
•ad  gone  no  Clrther,  but  Ibey  cHd  nothinF.  and  I 
^    3(«nd  ■othing,  bat  had  ehber  mitchieT  in  ttie  '. 
Jei^n.  or  tnlichirf  in  the  eteot,  and  It  1  aaj   ' 
„    fire  my  ophilon,  tbey  teemed  la  be  under  t  biul 
3    Ova  betTea ;  far  tf  we  will  not  allow  a  visible 
,1    cane  to  portae  Tirible  Crimea,  how  ihtll  we  tt. 
,  jeaadletheeTenti  of  thing*  with  divinejulice?    , 
•  '  It  waa  ceitalDly  an  apparent  vengeanee  on  Ibrir 
ahne  of  mutiny  and  piracy,  that  brongbt  then 
to  tb*  itata  they  were  in ;  and,  ai  they  itwed 
not  tha  leaat  remone  fhr  Ibe  crime,  but  iddnl  ! 
new  Ullaalei  lo  It,  gaeh  la,  particularly,  tliii  '  i 
piece  of  mo0*tronj  crneHy  of  wounding  a  pooi 
tine,  beoan**  he  did  oot,  or  perbap*  could  ddi, 
onderataod  lo  do  wttat  be  wat  directed ;  iix)  to    , 
wontkl  hln  in   *neb  n  ntanoer  at   tto  qneition    ' 
made  btm  •  olpple  all  bit  lllh,  and  in  t  pliM 
where  no  tDrgeoa  or  tnedidne  conld  b«  hid  br 
hi*  cur«,  and  what  wat  itill  wonw,  the  nir- 
daron*  (ntent ;  or  to  do  Juitlce  to  the  erinie,  th- 
intentional  mtlrder,  for  tnch  to  b«  lurc  it  wis, 
a*  wit  afterwaRit  the  (armed  deilgn  they  all  laid. 
lo  murder  pie  Bpanlardt  In  cold  blood,  and  io 
tbetr  ileep. 

But  I  leave  obaervfug  and  return  to  the  itarv. 
The  tbree  fellow*  came  down  to  the  ^oiinh 

morning,  and  lo  <rery  humble  termtdenred  ' 
to  b«  admitted  lo  ipeak  with  them ;  the  Spa- 
nlardi  rtry  lendlly  heard  what  they  had  to  i*', 
which  wai  Ibla :  that  they  wtra  tired  ot  lirio; 
in  the  manner  they  did,  that  tbey  were  not  hand) 
rh  to  make  the  necetnrie*  they  wuteil. 
and  Uiat.  having  do  help,  they  thould  be  itamd, 
but  that  ir  the  Spviiirdi  would  give  them  leave 
lo  lake  one  of  the  cuioei  which  they  came  over  ' 
In,  Bud  give  then  ar«i  and  ammunltloa  propor- 
tioned for  their  defence,  they  would  go  over  to  '• 
ihe  mala  ind  teek  their  tortune,  and  to  detirtr  < 
'etu  from  Ihe  (rouble  of  tupplying  them  wllli 
lyother  proritloiu. 

tIm  Spaniard*  wer«  gtad  enough  lo  be  rid  of 
tbam,  but  yet  very  honeitly  represented  to  Ihrm    ' 
the  cettaln  dealrucCion  they  were  mnniag  iaiu.   i 
Udd  them  they  had  tofftred  lucb  hanltfaipa  apon    ' 
that  very  *pot,  Ibat  they   could,  wtthout  aat 
■plitt  of  praphecy.  telt  them  that  they  wouM  hi 
(tarred  ormSrdered;  and  badn  tlteai  couidcr   ! 
otit. 

ID  repUed  udadonity,  tb«y  dwuU  be  a 


=^ 


)RmSOM  CRUSOE. 


9h 


•  ould  not 

.'►>road»  and 

-.1(1  of  them, 

•'»  crv  after  them, 

.t"ly  upon  their 

'^uld  go,  whether 

•  or  no. 

n  ith  ^reat  kindneti, 

•  ?o,  they  should  not 

•v^  in  no  condition  to 

that  though  they  could 

■  ..-,  having  not  enough  for 

*iii<%  .M'uld  let  them  have  two 

'  a  cutlass,  and  each  man  a 

•      1  liought  sufficient  for  them. 

'     .V  accepted  the  offer ;  and  hav* 

•1.  .'ioad  enough  to  serve  them  a 

'.••Wii  rhein  as  much  goats' flesh  as 

vdi  i\  hile  it  was  tweet,  and  a  great 

<  »»'  ilrled  grapes,  a  pot  full  of  fresh  wa* 

.  .iMHg  kid  alive  to  lull,  they  boldly  set 

.:  ><•  for  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  where 

.:st  forty  miles  broad. 

r  tvas  indeed  a  large  one,  and  would 

:  \rcll  carried  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and 

vfds  rather  too  big  for  them  to  manage ; 

Mpyhadafair  breeze  and  the  flood-tide 

-i'ln,  they  did  well  enough.     They  had 

;  mast  of  a  long  pole,  and  a  sail  of  four 

.oat-skins  dried,  which  they  had  sowed  or 

together,   and  away  they  went  merrily 

/h.    The  Spaniards  G^led  after  them  *'  Son 

'JO  ,•"  and  no  man  ever  thought  of  seeing  them 

more. 

The  Spaniards  would  often  say  to  one  an- 

her,  and  the  two  honest  Englishmen  who  re- 

raioed  behind,  how  quietly  and  comfortably  they 

'>ed  now  those  three  turbuletot  fellows  were 

1*006.    As  for  their  ever  coming  again,  that  was 

the  remotest  thing  from  their  Noughts  could  be 

unagined ;  when,  behold,  after  twenty-two  days* 

^aoe,  one  of  the  Englishmen  being  abroad 

opoo  his  planting  work,  sees  thfee  strange  men 

'»ming  towards  him  at  a  distance,  two^of  them 

mth  gaos  upon  their  shoulders. 

Away  runs  the  Englishman  as  if  he  was  be- 
witched, and  came  frightened  and  amazed  to 
the  governor  Spaniard,  and  tells  him  they  were 
>H  vodone,  for  there  were  strangers  landeid  upon 
the  island,  he  could  not  tell  who.  The  Spaniard, 
paosiog  awUle,  says  to  him,  "  How  do  you  mean 
^OQ  cannot  tell  who?  They  are  savages,  to  be 
nn.*'^'*  No,  no,"  says  the  Englishman,  *<  they 
tre  men  in  dothes,  with  anns."^"  Nay  then,*' 
«yi  the  Spaniard,  *'  why  are  yon  concerned  ?  If 
thfj  are  not  savages  they  must  be  friends ;  for 
there  is  no  Christian  nation  upon  earth  but  will 
<io  OS  good  rather  than  harm.** 

White  they  were  debating  thus,  came  the  three 
Englishmen,  and,  standing  without  the  wood 
which  was  new  planted,  hmlooed  to  them.  They 
ptvuotly  knew  their  voices,  and  so  all  the  won- 
^r  of  that  kind  ceased.  But  now  the  admira* 
tion  was  tmned  npon  another  question,  viz., 
what  coidd  be  the  matter,  and  wluit  mode  them 
come  hack  again. 

It  was  not  foog  before  ther  brought  the  men 
io;  and,  faMtdrmg  where  they  h^  been  and 
what  tbey  hn  beoi  doing,  they  gave  them  a  full 
•ccoottt  of  their  voyage  In  a  feir  words,  viz.,  that 


tbey  reached  the  land  in  twtf  days,  tfr  somethini^ 
less,  birt  finding  the  |»eople  alarmed  at  their 
coming,  and  preparing  with  bows  and  arrows  to 
fight  them,  they  durst  not  go  on  shore,  hot  sailed 
on  to  the  northward  six  or  seven  hours  till  they 
came  to  a  great  opening,  by  which  they  per- 
ceived that  the  land  they  saw  from  our  Iflaild 
was  not  the  main,  bat  an  island ;  that  entering 
that  opening  of  the  sea,  they  saw  another  Island 
on  the  right  hand  north,  and  several  more  west  f 
and  being  resolved  to  land  somewhere,  tbey  p«t 
over  to  one  of  the  islands  whieb  lay  west,  and 
went  boldly  on  shore  i  that  they  found  the  peo- 
pie  were  eonrteons  and  friendly  to  them,  and 
they  gave  them  several  roots  and  some  dried  flsh^ 
and  appeared  very  sociable,  and  the  women,  as 
well  as  the  n^en,  were  very  forward  to  iupply 
them  with  anything  they  could  get  for  them  to 
eat,  and  brds^ht  it  to  them  a  great  way  npon 
their  heads. 

They  continued  here  fonr  days,  and  inqnired, 
as  well  as  tbey  could  of  them  by  sigtis,  what  na« 
tions  were  this  way  and  that  way,  and  were  toki 
of  several  fierce  and  terrible  people,  who,  as  they 
made  known  by  signs  to  them,  used  to  eat  men ; 
but  as  for  themselves,  they  said  that  tbey  never 
eat  men  or  women,  except  only  sneh  as  they  took 
in  the  wars,  and  then  the^  owned  that  they  made 
a  great  feast  and  eat  their  prisoners. 

The  Englishmen  Inquired  when  they  had  a 
feast  of  that  kind,  and  wey  told  them  two  moons 
ago,  pointing  to  the  moon  and  then  to  two  fin* 
gers,  and  that  their  great  king  had  two  hundred 
prisoners  now  wliich  he  had  taken  in  his  war, 
and  they  were  feeding  them  to  make  them  fat  for 
the  next  feast.  The  Englishmen  seemed  mighty 
desirous  to  see  those  prisoners,  but  the  others 
mistaking  them,  thought  they  were  desirous  to 
have  some  of  them  to  carry  away  for  their  own 
eating.  So  they  beckoned  to  them,  pointing  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  then  to  the  rl2ng, 
which  was  to  signify  that  the  next  morning,  at 
sun-rising,  they  would  bring  some  of  them,  and 
accordingly  the  next  morning  they  brought  down 
five  women  and  eleven  men,  and  gave  them  to 
the  Englishmen  to  carry  with  them  on  their  voy- 
age, just  as  we  would  bring  so  many  cows  and 
oxen  down  to  a  sea-port  town  to  victual  a  ship. 

As  brutish  and  barbarous  as  these  fellows  were 
at  home  their  stomachs  turned  at  this  sight,  and 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  to  refuse  the  pri- 
soners would  have  been  the  highest  affront  to  the 
savage  gentry  who  offered  them,  and  what  to  do 
with  them  they  knew  not ;  however,  upon  some 
debate,  they  resolved  to  accept  of  them ;  and,  in 
return,  they  gave  the  savages  that  broiwht  them 
one  of  their  hatchets,  an  old  key,  a  knife,  and  six 
or  seven  of  their  bullets,  which,  though  they  did 
not  understand,  they  seemed  exti«mely  pleased 
with ;  and  then,  tying  the  poor  creatures'  hands 
behind  them,  they  (the  people)  dragged  the  pri- 
soners into  the  boat  for  onr  men. 

The  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  come  away 
as  soon  as  thev  had  them,  or  else  they  that  gave 
them  this  noble  present  would  certainly  have  ex- 
pected that  they  should  liave  gone  to  worit  with 
them,  hare  killed  two  or  three  of  them  the  next 
momhig,  and  perliaps  have  invited  the  donors  to 
dinner. 
But,  having  taken  their  leave  with  aO  the  re- 


. 


THE  ADtENlTJRES  C' 


Tbe  governor,   ■    mio   of   gntt  humUltf, 
milling  upon  ihe  Mtitnice,  cotuldered  ■  little 
upon  It  i  and  turaing  to  the  tiro  hooett  Bnrllib- 
Mea  Mid,  -  Hold :  fOa  mart  reflect,  thtt  ft  •* III 
be  tong  ere  the;  caa  nlie  com  W  cattle  of 
lltelr  owB,  umI  the;  niut  not  itafre ;  «e  muit 
therefore  lUloo  tb^rn  provillont."  .   Sobecaiueit' 
tn  be  added,  "  That  llwj  tbonld  bare  ■  propor 
Um  or  com  Ktretl   ttiMi  to  lalt  tbem   t]?h' 
ttontht,  and  br  Ked  to  low,  bj  whieh  time  it 
talght  be  inppoud  to  niw  widm  of  their  n-- 
Chut  thef  ibould  baM  ili  mlleh-goati.  foitr 
gnntl,  and  di  kldi  fiten  them,  uoell  for  |^r 
tubilitence,  ni  for  a  itare ;  and  that  thry 
baTC  toots  fiven  them  for  their  work  in  ' ' 
nch  at  ttx  batcheti,  an  axe,  and  the  '' 
tbe;  riioald  ba*a  nooe  of  theM  lui '  j 

iioiil,nDtni  tbey  would  iwear  lolemnit  a 

wonid  not  bort  or  Injure  any  of  Ih'  a^a 

with  tfaem.  or  Of  their  tellotT  Engtl''  jm 

Tbiu  they  tUntilHed  them  Ih-'  .  m 

tnmed  them  dnt  u  ihlft  for  thnr  .  Mas 

*f  nl  a«»y  luTlen  nnd  r.  [■    ■  ^— cMi 

Imled  to  go  ■•ray,  or  ('  .saw 

no   remei^,  they  v/nn'.   i 
choose  a  place  where   : 
"-'  -■  '-plsntaad  lln'  > 


hesUL'  -  eitm  opUkcaMtfAtfliUM 

>as  .  '■'  ^S  Ibey  did  ww  (•  «MNiktdl 

'3L>.  '>  '•  fatber,  to  ^  te  tad  Mt  inl  K 

,.,.  .^■oftbeni     -  '-      .  rill  I  T    '    ' 

,„.  "■•  ■r  ipeech.     Ai  aooa  a«  ik  di  ■■ 

3.  .^e  looked  terioMiT  at  thaa,  bat  itit 

.  :aem:  neithef  oonUaDr  of  tbcaaritM 

.  ^  >ord  he  (aid.  oe  a  rifa  ha  ttM  mil, 

{omTcr,  tUtwaaenoagh  Maaiwtbcwft 
'  .ib  WB»  to  latlriy  tbea  that  ibt  >■  kw 
.CHN  hutd*  th«7  ««m  Ulaa  wtn  GU«k»i 
ut  tbey  abbOTTAd  anting  of  ne*  ar  Hwa, 
■Bdlbat  tharmlfU  be  aBra  tbir>nUaMtit 
"-•      * i  tbrj  mra  amartd  if  *(, 


re  Ri.e 


■•<k3y 


About  four  01 
Ibr  lome  victoal*.  u.d 
account  where  thpy  h.i:' 
narked  themselve*  »Li. 
tlon;  (t  wai  ■  *rry  ..,■.  ^.. 

the  remoten  pari  'i.  ^ 

tbout  Ihe  place  nhi  r  __^ 

my  Brti  voynf",  y>h,  .■ 
the  Lord  alone  V II  ~      > 

"Tr.'Vh.Tr  ."       :>   'nf^»y  ■nisht 

Hero  they    «..  .  ,,,^     .^eri 


t   30   0 


.  ...u^  two  mifbt  be 

„  .»»>*aiarS5,  and 

iifi,  about  16  or  17. 

. ,  maraA  agreoabla  per- 

,   ^.ufei.  only  U-o. ; 

^_.  MTD  pf  rrcctly  white, 

,   ■,<_<   pleeiam.  agreeable 

,  '«ri   modi'tt  bebaviiinr, 

..    <M»t  alteruianli  to   be 

»  iWy  called  it,  tbougb 


i 


.    mtf  te  lure,  woi  uaething 

-J    — "'-    who  weri^  (to  give 

^^4i,i>  mta  of  the  bat  beba- 

~     .,^  .alth  wtlale  lemperi,  and  per- 

_  _^  UM  eier  1  met  »iih ;  and,  in 

1  ^  >a  «■*(  tuudcily,  ai  will  prewotly 

\  4&  ikt  Ufbt  wai  very  uncouth  to 

nd  6vu  nnkvil  wotnen,  ull 

Jure  coiilil  be  (Uppoied 


aaveral  wayi^  a 
Mam  tbey  wen  of  aareral  n; 

Tba  woman,  wbo  wat  tbdr  k 
bid.  bi  tba  neit  ptaoa,  to  aik  Ihaa  tf  tbey  am 
wilting  to  be  aervaati,  and  to  work  far  tbe  >a 
who  had  brought  tbem  awaj  to  aara  IbA  Um? 
At  which  tbev  all  fell  a-daDdng,  aad  prtatiO) 
one  fell  to  takii^  up  Ibii,  and  another  tU,  ur- 
ihiDg  that  lay  neat,  to  carry  on  Ibelr  ihgaUtni 
to  Inllmate  that  tbey  wera  willing  to  wod. 

The  governor,  who  foond  thai  tbt  b>i^ 
women  among  them  would  proently  it  atlndrd 
with  lome  Eneonrenieney,  and  m^tat  ecanoa 
aome  itrUe,  and  perhapi  blood,  aiked  the  ihtn 
men  what  tbey  intended  to  do  with  ttieu  nan. 
and  how  tbey  inteaded  to  UM  tbeo,  wbelbn  u 
•ervaoti  or  aa  women  7  One  of  tbe  Ko^UmH 
aniwcred  Ten  lioldly  and  readilj,  that  they  ««ild 
I  u«e  them  ai  both.  To  which  the  gonrMr  uii, 
I "  I  am  not  goiu;  to  reitrain  you  from  h;  jm 
I  are  yonr  own  muten  at  to  that  j  hot  lUi  I  lIuDt 
la  but  juft,  for  avoiding  dtaorderi  and  qaimli 
among  you,  and  1  deairo  It  of  yon  Ibr  that  reuoo 
only.  Til.,  that  you  will  all  engago  that  IT  uy  of 
you  take  any  of  Ihcae  women,  at  a  womaa  or 
vlfe,  he  iboll  take  but  one;  and  ibat.  hanni 
taken  one,  none  etae  ibould  touch  btr ;  fcr 
though  we  cannot  mirry  any  of  you,  yet  it  ii  but 
reaaonable  that,  while  yon  itay  bera,  ibe  woaiu 
any  of  yon  take  ibould  be  auintilned  by  tbe 
man  that  take*  ber,  and  ibould  be  hi)  wife:  I 
mean,"  ny*  he,  "  white  be  conthma  here ;  ud 
that  none  etie  ihould  bare  anythl^  to  do  eiib 
her."  All  thli  appeared  ao  Jut  that  CTtry  om 
agreed  to  It  wilhaat  dUDcutly. 

Then  the  EngUihmeo  naked  the  Spaoiudi  if 
tbey  deilgned  to  take  any  of  tbem  7  But  enr/ 
one  antwered,  "  No."  Soibo  (^  tbem  aid  tbey 
bod  wirei  in  Spaio,  and  the  other*  dki  sot  Qe 
women  that  were  not  Cbrutlani ;  and  altifttber 
declared  that  they  would  not  touch  one  of  tiieB : 
which  wai  an  Initacce  of  luch  viitne  m  I  ba" 
not  mat  with  in  all  my  trareli.  On  tbe  Mbet 
hand,  to  be  ihort,  tbe  Eire  EngUafaiaea  took  thin 
etery  one  a  wife  :  that  li  to  my,  a  tenporuT 
wife;  and  lo  tbey  art  up  a  o«w  Una  af  Biitfi 
tot  tbe  Spanfardi  and  Friday^  father  B*ed  is  a; 
old  habitation,  which  tbey  bad  ■  '        ' ' 


^ ,„«ce«d. 

Ingly  within.  Tbe  three  acmnth*  wbiiA  tber 
bud  tikenin  the  late  battle  of  tl)aiataga.>™ 
with  ibem,  nod  theae  carried  on  tb«  nam  part 


lb'  braini  koocked  oat,  I  the  colony,  aupplyiog  all  the  reit  wltb  liMd.  lad 
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•  I  • 


iii  • 


•il 


*'  cotdd,  or  ai 

,  how  five 

-hould  agree 

•*  them  should 

.  rcpecially  see- 

T-e,  without  comps- 

'lie  others;  but  they 

•  prevent  quarrelling 

y  set  the  five  women 

tt  t.xMr  hots,  and  thej  went 

f.  and  drew  lots  among  tbem 

to  choose  first  went  awaj  bj 

nt,  where  the  poor  naked  crea- 

fetched  out  her  he  chose ;  and 

111  observiog  that  he  that  ohoie  first 

t.at  was  reckoned  the  homeliest,  and 

of  the  five,  which  made  mirth  enongh 

:oe  rest,  and  even  the  Spaniarda  laughed 

■It  the  fellow  oonaiderea  better  than  any 

n,  (hat  It  waa  appUoatioa  and  bnshiess  that 

Mtrt  to  expect  astlstanoe  in  as  much  as 

''^iQg  else;  and  she  proved  the  best  wife  in 

parcel 

tVhea  the  poor  women  saw  themieWes  in  a 
/  that,  and  wtdied  out  one  by  one,  the  terrors 
'their  eooditkm  returned  upon  tbem  again,  and 
\f,ty  finaly  believed  that  they  wei;e  now  going  to 
be  devyored.  Accordingly,  when  the  £o^lsh 
aiiar  csme  fai  and  fetched  out  one  of  them«  the 
rc«t  set  op  a  most  lamentable  cry,  and  hung 
■beat  her,  and  took  their  leave  of  her  with  such 
tfoBics  eod  such  aflTection,  as  would  have  grieved 
I  ^  hsrdcst  heart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
I  "^  Ibr  the  Englishmen  to  satiify  them  that 
'  ifaejr  were  not  to  be  immediately  murdered,  till 
tbey  fetched  the  old  man,  Friday's  father,  who 
ttrtiBtly  let  them  know  that  the  five  men,  who 
^  fetched  them  out  one  by  one,  had  chosen 
t^  for  their  wives. 

^^tethey  had  done  tMa,  and  the  fright  the 
*oBieo  were  In  waa  a  little  over,  the  men  went 
t«»ork,  and  the  Spaniards  came  and  helped 
t^;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  ther  had  built  them 
e»ery  one  a  new  hut  or  tent  for  thdr  lodging 
'(vt;  for  those  they  had  already  were  crowded 
I  *tth  their  tools,  household  ttofl^  and  provisions. 
The  three  wicked  ernes  had  pitched  ferthest  oil; 
nd  the  two  honest  ones  nearer,  but  both  on  the 
Mrtb  shore  of  the  i^nd,  so  that  they  continued 
tnnnte  as  bdbre ;  and  thua  my  laland  was  peo- 
P^  m  three  pla0es»  and,  as  I  might  say,  three 
^**ai  were  begun  to  be  planted. 

Aod  here  K  is  TCfr  well  worth  oboervlog  that, 
«  k  eften  happens  in  the  worid  (what  the  wise 
nds  flf  Ged^  protidenees  are  In  such  a  disposi- 
tiw  ef  tUogs,  I  cannot  saj)^  the  two  honest  fel- 
^  had  tM  two  worst  wives ;  and  the  three  re- 
|v«bttes,  that  were  scarce  worth  hangtaig,  that 
*<!« fitter BoChfaig,  and  neither  seemed  bom  to 
^  themKhrei  good  or  any  one  else,  had  three 
^^^^t  dDigeBt,  carelhl,  and  Ingenioua  wives; 
Botthst  the  two  firat  were  HI  wives  as  to  their 
^pw  er  bnmonr,  for  all  the  five  were  most 
"iKng, jttlet,  paaslfe,  and  subjected  creatures, 
ntbcr  die  slaTcs  than  wives ;  but  my  meaning 
k.  they  were  not  alike  capable,  faigenlons,  or  fai- 
daitrlouB,  or  alike  deanhr  and  neat. 
Aaochcr  obeervatioo  I  must  make^  to  the  ho* 


nour  of  a  diligent  application  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  slothful,  negligent,  idle 
temper  on  the  other,  that  when  I  came  to  the 
place  and  viewed  the  several  improvements, 
planting  and  management  of  the  several  colonies, 
the  two  men  had  so  far  outgone  the  three  that 
there  was  no  comparison.  Thev  had,  indeed, 
both  of  them,  as  much  ground  laid  out  for  com 
as  they  wanted;  and  the  reason  waa,  because, 
according  to  my  rale,  nature  dictated  that  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  sow  more  com  than  they  wanted ; 
but  the  oifference  of  the  cultivation,  of  the  plant- 
lug,  of  the  fences,  and  indeed  everything  else,  was 
easy  to  be  seen  at  first  view. 

The  two  men  had  innumerable  young  trees 
planted  about  thehr  huts,  that  when  you  came  to 
the  plaoe  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wood ; 
and  though  they  had  their  plantation  twice  de- 
molished, once  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
once  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  shown  in  Its 
place,  yet  they  had  reatored  al^again,  and  every* 
thing  was  flourishing  and  thriving  about  them : 
they  had  grapes  planted  in  order,  and  managed 
like  a  vineyard,  thoiigh  they  had  themselves 
never  seen  anything  of  that  kind ;  and  by  their 
good  ordering,  their  vines  their  grapes  were  as 
good  again  as  any  of  the  others  They  had  also 
formed  themselves  a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  woods,  where,  though  there  was  not  a  na- 
tural cave,  as  I  had  found,  yet  they  made  one 
with  incessant  labour  of  thefr  hands,  and  where, 
when  the  mischief  which  followed  happened,  they 
secured  their  wives  and  children,  so  as  they  could 
never  be  found»  they  having,  by  sticking  innume- 
rable stakes  and  poles  of  the  wood,  which,  as  I 
aaUl,  grew  so  easily,  made  a  grove  impassable, 
except  In  one  place,  where  they  climbed  up^to 
get  over  the  outside  part,  and  then  went  in  by 
ways  of  their  own  leaving. 

As  to  the  three  reprobates,  as  I  Justly  call 
them,  though  they  were  much  civilised  by  their 
new  settlement  compared  to  what  they  were  be* 
fore,  and  were  not  so  quarrelsome,  havmgnot  the 
same  opportunity,  yet  one  of  the  certain  compa- 
nions Of  a  pmfiigate  mind  never  left  them,  and 
that  was  their  idleness.  It  is  trae  they  planted 
com  and  made  fisncea ;  but  Sdomon's  words  were 
nerer  better  verified  than  in  them,  **  I  went  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  slothfol,  and  it  was  orer- 
grown  with  thorns;**  for  when  the  Spaniards 
came  to  view  their  crop,  they  could  not  see  bi  it 
some  places  for  weeds;  the  hedge  had  several 
gaps  In  it,  where  the  wild  goats  had  gotten  in 
and  eaten  up  the  com.  Perhaps  here  and  there 
a  dead  bush  was  crammed  in  to  stop  them  out 
for  the  present,  but  It  was  only  shutting  the 
stable-door  after  the  steed  was  stolen ;  whereas, 
when  they  looked  on  the  colony  of  the  other  two, 
there  was  the  rery  feoe  of  industry  and  succen 
upon  an  they  did ;  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be 
seen  in  all  their  oom,  or  a  gap  In  any  of  their 
hedges:  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  verified 
Solomon's  words  in  another  place :  **  The  dili- 
gent hand  maketh  rich  ;*  for  every  thing  grew 
and  thrived,  and  they  had  plenty  witun  and 
without;  they  had  more  tame  cattle  than  the 
others,  more  utensib  and  neeesiaries  within  doors, 
and  yet  more  pleasure  and  diversion  toa 

It  Is  true»  the  wives  of  the  three  were  very 
handy  and  deaaly  within  doors;  and  having 
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leaned  the  EngUih  wm  of  drtma^  and  oookiog 
from  ODe  of  the  other  EagliihnirD,  wbOf  as  I  said, 
was  t  eook's  asate  eo  board  the  ship*  they  dressed 
their  hasbands'  Ttctoals  very  niceiy ;  whereas 
the  other  could  not  he  brought  to  understand  it ; 
hot  then  the  husband,  who,  as  J  said,  had  been 
eook's  mate,  did  it  hloiself »  but  as  for  the  hns- 
bandf  of  the  three  wives,  they  loitered  about, 
fetched  turties'  9fg$,  and  caught  fish  apd  birds ; 
in  a  word,  aoythtng  but  labour ;  and  they  fared 
accordingly.  The  dilkent  lived  well  and  com- 
fortably, and  the  slothful  lived  hard  and  beg- 
gaHy ;  and  so  I  believei  gcoenJly  speaking,  it  is 
all  over  the  world. 

But  DOW  I  come  to  a  ^ene  dUBsrent  from  all 
thai  had  happened  before,  either  to  them  or  me, 
and  tke  origin  of  the  story  was  this : 

Early  one  aomiog  there  came  on  shore  five 
«r  six  canoes  of  Indians,  or  savages,  call  them 
which  you  please ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  came  upon  the  old  errand  of  (Seeding 
upon  thor  slaves ;  but  that  part  was  now  so 
fomSliar  to  the  Spaniard!,  and  to  our  men  too, 
that  they  did  not  concern  themselves  abont  it  as 
I  did ;  but  having  been  made  sensible  by  expe- 
rience that  their  only  business  was  to  ue  con- 
cealed, and  that  if  thev  were  not  seen  by  any  of 
Che  lavages,  they  would  go  off  again  quietly  when 
their  basinets  was  done,  having  as  yet  not  the 
least  notion  of  their  being  any  inhabitants  in  the 
island ;  I  say,  having  beeo  made  sensible  of  this^ 
they  had  nothing  to  do  Iwt  to  give  notice  to  all 
the  three  plantations  to  keep  within  doors,  and 
oot  show  themselves,  only  placing  a  scout  in  a 
proper  place  to  give  notice  when  the  boats  went 
off  to  sea  again. 

This  was,  without  doubt,  very  right;  hot  a 
disaster  spoiled  all  these  measures,  and  made  it 
known  among  the  savages  that  there  were  inha- 
bitants there ;  whieh  was,  in  the  end,  the  deso- 
lation of  almost  the  whole  colony.  Alter  the 
canoes  with  the  savages  were  gone  off,  the  Spa^ 
niards  peeped  abroad  again,  and  some  of  them 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  place  where  they 
had  bee9>  to  see  what  they  Iwd  been  doing. 
Here,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  three 
savages  left  behind,  and  lying  last  asleep  upon 
the  ground.  U  was  supposed  they  bad  either 
boon  so  goiged  with  their  inhuman  feast,  that, 
like  heo^s,  they  were  aaleep,  and  would  not  stir 
when  the  others  went,  or  they  were  wandered 
ipto  the  woods,  and  did  noi  come  back  in  time 
to  be  taken  in. 

Tbo  Spaniards  were  greatly  surprised  aX  this 
light,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The 
$paiiiard  governor,  as  it  happened,  was  with 
tM«,  and  his  advice  was  asked  $  but  be  pro- 
foieed  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  As  Cor  slaves, 
they  had  enoogh  already ;  and  ai  to  kiOiog  them, 
they  were  none  of  them  inclined  to  that  The 
Spaniard  governor  told  roe  th^  oould  not  think 
Of  rtiedding  Innocent  blood ;  for  as  to  them,  the 
poor  ereaturea  bad  done  no  wrong,  invaded  none 
of  their  property  i  and  they  thought  they  bad 
•ojiilMarrelagaliiit  them  to  take  away  their 
Utei. 

And  here  I  muet,fai  jmtfoe  to  tbeie  Spaniards, 
observe,  that  let  all  the  accounts  of  Spanish 
eruelfty  in  Mexico  and  Peru  be  what  they  will,  I 
never  met  wUh  ievefOeen  me^,  of  any  oatioo 


whatsoever,  in  any  foreign  country,  who  were  h 
univenally  modest,  temperate,  virtuous,  so  verj 
good^iumoared,  and  so  courteous,  as  these  Spa- 
niards; and,  as  to  cruelty,  they  had  notbipg  of  ii 
in  their  very  nature;  no  inhumanity,  no  bar 
barity,  no  outrageous  passions,  and  yet  all  o 
them  men  of  great  courage  and  s|nrit 

Their  temper  and  calmness  bad  appeared  ii 
their  bearing  the  Insufferable  usage  of  the  tbre< 
Englishmen ;  and  their  justice  and  bomsnity  ap< 
peered  now  in  the  caae  of  the  savages,  as  above 
AAer  some  consultation,  they  resolved  upoo  thU 
that  they  would  lie  still  awhOe  longer  tfll,  ifpo* 
sible,  these  three  men  might  be  gone ;  but  tbei 
the  goveinor  Spaniard  recollected  that  the  thre< 
savages  had  no  boat ;  and  that,  if  they  were  lef 
to  rove  about  the  island,  they  would  certaiol] 
discover  that  there  were  inhamtants  in  it,  and « 
they  should  be  undone  that  way. 

Upon  thii  they  went  back  again,  and  there  la; 
the  fellows  fast  asleep  rtill ;  so  the^  resolved  u 
awaken  them,  and  take  them  prisoners;  m 
thev  did  so.  The  poor  follows  were  strsngelj 
frighted  when  they  were  seized  upon  and  boood 
and  afraid,  like  the  women,  that  they  should  \n 
murdered  and  eaten ;  for,  it  aeems,  those  people 
think  all  the  world  do  as  they  do,  eating  aieo'i 
flesh ;  but  they  were  soon  made  easy  as  to  that, 
and  away  they  carried  them. 

It  was  very  happy  for  them  that  they  did  wi 
carry  them  home  to  their  castle ;  I  niea4  to  n] 
palace  under  the  hill ;  but  they  carried  then 
first  to  the  bower,  where  was  the  chief  orthei^ 
country  work,  such  as  the  keeping  the  goats,  thd 
planting  the  com,  &c.,  and  ailerwards  they  car- 
ried them  to  the  habitation  of  the  two  EogUsb- 
men. 

Here  thev  were  aet  to  work*  though  it  was  doI 
much  they  oad  for  them  to  do ;  and  whether  il 
was  hy  negligence  in  guarding  Aem,  or  that  the} 
thought  the  follows  oould  not  mend  themselres, 
1  know  not,  hut  one  of  them  ran  away,  smj 
taking  into  the  iroodi,  they  could  never  bear  o| 
him  more. 

They  had  go(^  reason  to  believe  he  got  booM 
again  soon  after  in  some  other  boats  or  canoei 
of  savages,  who  came  on  shore  three  or  kmi 
weeks  afterwards,  and  whi^  carrying  od  tfaeii 
revels  as  nsi|al,  weut  off  again  In  two  days'  time. 
This  thought  tenlfied  them  exceedingfc^;  ioi 
they  concluded,  and  that  not  without  good  osuh 
indeed,  that  U  thla  fellow  got  safe  home  among 
his  comrades,  ho  would  certainlv  give  them  ad 
account  that  there  were  people  m  the  Islaodi  u 
also  how  weak  an4  few  they  were ;  for  ibii 
aavage,  as  I  observed  before,  had  never  been 
told,  as  it  was  very  happy  be  bad  not,  bow  maaj 
they  were,  or  where  they  lived,  nor  had  he  evri 
seep  or  heard  the  fire  of  any  of  their  guns,  mudi 
less  had  they  shown  hhn  any  other  of  their  re- 
tired places,  snch  as  the  cave  In  the  valley,  or 
the  new  retreat  which  the  two  En^ishnea  bad 
made,  and  the  like. 

The  first  testimony  they  bad,  that  this  lelloir 
had  given  inteHjgenee  of  them  was,  that  at)ou> 
two  months  after  this,  Mi  canoes  of  savages,  with 
about  seven  or  eight,  or  ten  men  in  a  cuioc 
came  rowing  along  the  north-dde  of  the  lsl&<ui, 
where  they  never  used  to  come  before,  and  landcii 
about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  at  a  oooveDicot 
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plitt.  «bont  ft  mile  from  the  h«feit»Uoo  of  Uw 

tm  KmUihmeii,  wboie  thto  eicaped  oon  bad  he$n 

kept :  aithe  Spaoivd  govetpor  uif^  had  they  been 

ifl  tbcre*  the  damage  would  not  have  b^n  ao 

audi,  for  not  a  man  of  tbero  would  have  eacaped : 

bat  the  caae  diftered  now  very  much ;  for  two 

•ea  to  fifty  were  too  much  odda ;  the  two  men 

had  the  bappinete  to  dtfcover  them  about  a 

htgee  oC  ao  that  it  was  above  an  hour  belbiv 

th^  landed ;  and  as  they  landed  about  a  mile 

frm  tbcir  hotB,  it  waa  aome  tim*  before  tliey 

opold  eome  at  ihem.    tllow  having  great  reaaon 

to  believe  that  they  were  betrayed,  the  firat  thing 

!,  tbey  did  waa  to  biod  the  elavea  wliich  were  ieft» 

{I  aad  caiue  two  of  the  three  men,  whom  they 

bnwghi  with  the  women,  who,  it  seema,  proved 

'  inyfiuthfid  to  th^Ba,  to  lead  them  with  their  two 

lively  and  wt»aiever  th^  eoold  carry  away  with 

_  then  to  tbeir  retired  place  bk  the  woods,  which 

I  bave  spolien  of  above*  and  there  to  bind  the 

i|  taoldlows  hand  and  foot  tiU  tliey  fieard  larther. 

la  the  next  place,  aeeing  the  aavagea  were  all 

„  eonaoa  ashore,  and  that  ths^  bent  tbcir  courae 

,  directly  that  way,  they  opened  their  fences  where 

}  tbeir  mflch-goate  were  kept,  and  drove  them  all 

'  oat,  leaving  their  goeta  to  straggle  into  the 

'  vood,  whither  thay  pleased,  that  the  aavagea 

■igbt  think  tb^ey  were  all  bred  wild ;  but  the 

I  ngoe  who  eame  vith  Ibeiii  waa  toe  oiuning  |6r 

•  tkat,  and  gave  them  an  aeconnt  of  |t  all;  for 
',  tbey  went  dlrectiy  to  the  piaee^ 

I    When  the  poor  frighted  men  bad  aecmned  their 

<  vires  and  goods,  they  sent  tiie  other  slave  they 

^of  the  three*  who  came  with  the  women,  and 

•  rto  was  at  their  place  by  accident,  away  to  tbe 
^ttdards  with  all  sneed,  to  give  them  the  alaiw, 
uddaure speedy  help;  andw  tiMiBeenthnetbinr 
look  their  arms  aad  what  ammunition  tpey  beOt 

,  Md  retreated  towards  the  place  in  tbe  wood 
!,  vheie  their  wivea  were  seiit,  keepioy  vt  a  dis- 
>  tmee ;  yet  so  that  they  might  see,  if  ppesible, 
,  vhiefa  iray  the  aavagea  tpok. 

They  had  not  gone  fiir»  but  that,  from  a  riaiiy 

I  snuad,  they  could  aee  the  little  army  of  their 

'  cneauet  eome  on  directly  to  their  haf>itat4op,  and 

-  IB  a  Dioneot  more  could  aee  all  their  bote  and 

bouehold  staff  flaming  np  together,  >  tb«ir 

pest  grief  and  morti^cation ;  tbr  tbcF  had  a 

^  great  loss,  and  to  them  irretr^vable,  at 

>««t  far  mme  time.    They  jtept  their  statioa  jlbr 

I  vhile,  tai  they  Ibnnd  the  «av«ges,  like  wM 

I  ^csi^  spiead  themselves  aO  over  tfie  place, 

,  namtgiag  every  way,  aad  ^very  p)»c9   tney 

coidd  think  oC   ia  aeerch  fpr  msgr;   end,  in 

;  particalar,  for  the  people,  of  wfa«»m  it  plfdoly 

I  Hipesred  they  bad  intellSgenfM. 

I     Tbe  two  Sngiiahmea  aeeing  this,   thinking 

JboeielTts  not  secure  wiiere  they  stood,  as  it  waa 

udy  MMM  of  tbe  wild  people  might  come  that 

">7t  so  thqr  might  come  loo  many  together 9 

'  |*^^t  it  proper  to  awke  another  retreat  about 

j  biir  a  nile  farther,  believbig,  aa  it  afterwardf 

|i  wened,  that  the  lartber  they  atrpUed,  tbf 

I  «ijw  would  be  together. 

Theae^halt  waa  at  the  entrance  into  a  very 

IjKk  grown  part  of  the  woods,  and  where  an 

I  «d  tnnk  of  a  tree  atood,  which  waa  hollow,  and 

{  ^  Isige;  and  hi  thia  tree  they  both  took 

I  th^  lUodiag,   resolving  to  aee  what  mi^ 


They  bad  not  stood  there  long,  but  two  of  the 
savages  appeared  running  directly  ihat  way,  aa 
if  tMy  had  already  notice  where  they  stood,  and 
were  coming  up  to  attack  them  ;  and  a  little  way 
forther  they  espied  three  more  coming  after  them, 
and  five  more  beyond  them,  all  coming  the  same 
way;  beaidea  which?  they  saw  seven  or  eight 
more  at  a  distance,  running  another  way ;  for, 
in  a  word,  they  ran  every  way  like  sportsmen 
beating  for  their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  In  great  perj^ezity, 
whether  they  should  stand,  and  keep  their  pos- 
ture, or  ^y ;  but  after  a  very  short  debate  with 
themselves,  they  considered  that  if  the  aavagea 
ranged  tbe  country  thus  before  help  came,  they 
might,  perhaps,  find  out  their  retreat  in  the 
WMds,  and  then  a}l  would  be  lost,  so  they  re. 
solved  to  stand  them  there,  and  if  there  were 
too  many  to  deal  with  then  they  would  get  to 
the  top  of  tbe  tree,  from  whence  they  doubted 
not  to  defend  themselves,  fire  excepted,  as  long 
as  their  ammunition  lasted,  though  all  tbe  sbp 
vages  that  were  landed,  wUch  were  nearly  fifty, 
were  to  attack  them. 

Having  resolved  upop  this,  they  next  con- 
sidered whether  they  should  fire  at  the  tivo  first, 
or  wait  for  the  three,  and  so  take  the  middle 
party ;  by  which  the  two  and  the  five  that  fo|« 
lowed  would  be  separated ;  at  length  they  re« 
solved  to  let  the  two  first  pass  by,  unless  tbev 
should  apy  them  in  the  tree,  and  come  to  attack 
them*  The  two  first  savages  also  confirmed 
them  in  this  resolution,  by  turning  a  Kttle  from 
them  towards  another  part  of  &e  wood ;  but 
the  three,  and  the  five  alter  them,  came  forwards 
directly  to  the  tree,  aa  if  the^  had  known  thf( 
Englishmen  were  there. 

m^og  them  come  so  straight  towarda  them, 
tbey  reaolved  to  take  them  in  a  line  as  they  caase, 
and  as  they  resolved  to  fire  but  one  at  a  time, 
perhaps  the  first  shot  might  hif  them  all 'three ; 
to  whidi  pprpose  the  man  whp  waa  to  fire  put 
three  or  (our  bullets  Into  his  piece,  and  hainng 
a  fair  loop-hole,  aa  it  were,  from  a  broken  hple  m 
the  tree,  at  took  a  sure  dm,  without  being  seen, 
waiting  till  they  were  within  about  thirty  yards 
of  the  tree,  so  that  he  coi^d  not  miss. 

'While  they  were  thuf  waiting,  and  the  aavagea 
came  on,  they  plainly  saw  that  one  of  t^e  thre^ 
waa  the  runaway  savage  thjit  had  escaped  from 
them,  and  they  both  knew  bim  distii^ctiy,  and 
resolved  that,  if  possible,  he  should  not  escape, 
though  they  should  both  fire ;  so  the  other  stood 
ready  with  bis  piece,  that  If  he  did  not  drop  at 
the  first  shot  tie  should  be  sure  to  have  a  second. 

But  the  first  was  too  good  a  marksman  t#  miss 
bla  aim ;  for  as  the  savages  kept  near  one  another 
a  little  behind  in  a  line — in  a  word,  he  fired,  and 
hit  two  of  them  directly :  the  foremoit  was  killed 
outright,  being  shot  in  the  head;  the  second, 
which  was  the  runaway  Indian,  was  shot  through 
the  body  and  fell,  but  was  not  quite  dead ;  and 
the  third  had  a  little  scratch  in  the  shoulder, 
perhaps  by  the  same  ball  that  went  through  the 
body  of  the  second ;  and  being  dreadfully  frighted, 
though  not  much  hurt,  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
am  earning  and  yelling  ia  a  hideous  manner. 

The  five  that  were  behind,  more  fKghted  with 
the  noise  than  sensible  of  their  danger,  stood 
still  at  first,  for  the  i^oods  made  the  sound  a 


tbomand  times  biggrer  than  it  really  waa ;  the 
echoea  rattling  from  one  aide  to  anotlser,  and  the 
fowla  rising  from  all  parts,  screaming  and  making 
eTery  sort  a  several  kind  of  noise,  according  to 
their  kind,  jast  as  it  was  when  1  fired  the  first 
gQB  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  shot  off  in  that 
plaoe  since  it  was  an  Ishind. 

However,  all  being  silent  again,  and  they  not 
knowing  what  the  matter  was,  came  on  nncon- 
oeroed  till  they  came  to  that  place  where  their 
companions  lay,  in  a  condition  miserable  enough ; 
and  here  the  poor  Ignorant  creatnrei,  not  sen- 
sible that  thev  were  within  reach  of  the  same 
mischief,  stooa  all  of  a  huddle  over  the  wounded 
man,  talking,  and  as  may  be  supposed.  Inquiring 
of  him  how  he  came  to  be  hurt ;  and  who,  it  b 
very  rational  to  believe,  told  them  that  a  flash  of 
fire  first,  and  immediiUely  after  that,  thunder 
from  their  gods,  had  killed  thoae  two  and 
wounded  him.  lliis,  I  say,  is  rational,  for 
nothing  ia  more  certain  tlian  tliat,  as  they  saw 
no  man  near  them,  so  they  had  sever  heard  a 
gun  in  all  their  Uvea,  or  so  much  as  heard  of  a 
gun  i  ndther  knew  they  anything  about  kOling 
or  wounding  at  a  distance  with  fire  and  bullets ; 
if  they  liad,  one  might  reasonably  believe  that 
they  would  not  have  stood  so  unconcerned,  in 
viewing  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  without  some 
apprelMnsion  of  their  own. 

Our  two  men,  tlwugh,  as  they  confessed  to  me, 
ft  grieved  them  to  be  obliged  to  kill  so  many  poor 
ereaturea,  who  al  the  same  time  had  no  notion  of 
thcbr  danger ;  yet  having  them  all  thus  in  their 
power,  and  the  first  having  loaded  his  piece 
again,  resolved  to  let  flv  both  together  among 
them;  and  shiglingout  by  agreement  which  to 
afan  at*  thev  ahot  together,  and  killed  or  very 
much  wounded  four  «  them ;  the  fifth,  frighted 
even  to  death,  though  npt  hurt,  fell  with. the  rm^ 
so  that  our  dmo*  aeefaig  them  all  fall  together, 
thought  they  had  kUled  them  alU 

The  belief  thai  the  savages  were  all  killed, 
made  our  two  men  come  boldly  out  from  the 
tree  before  they  had  charged  their  guns  again, 
which  was  a  wrong  step ;  and  they,  were  under 
some  surprise,  when  they  came  to  the  place,  and 
found  no  leas  than  four  of  the  men  alive,  and  of 
them,  two  very  little  hurt«  and  one  not  at  all : 
this  oblipd  them  to  foil  upon  them  with  the 
stocks  of  their  muskets;  and  first,  they  made 
sure  of  the  runaway  savage  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  of  another  that 
was  hurt  io  his  knee,  and  put  them  out  of  their 
pahi ;  then  the  man  that  was  not  hurt  at  all 
came  and  kneeled  down  to  them,  with  his  two 
hands  held  up,  and  made  piteous  moan  to  them 
by  geatnrea  and  atgns,  for  nls  Ufe;  but  could  not 
say  one  word  to  them  that  they  could  under- 
stand. 

However,  they  signified  to  him  to  sit  down  at 
Hm  foot  of  a  tree  thereby,  and  one  of  the  Eng* 
Hriimen,'  with  a  piece  of  rope-twine,  which, he 
had  by  great  chance  In  his  pocket,  tied  his  fbet 
fast  together  and  his  hands  behfaid  him,  and  there 
they  left  him,  and,  with  whkt  speed  they  oouldt 
made  after  the  other  two  which  were  gone  be- 
fore, foaring  they,  or  ^py  more  of  them,  should 
find  their  way  to  thdr  covered  place  In  the 
woods,  where  their  wives  and  the  few  goods  they 
had  left  Uy.    They  came  once  In  sight  of  the 


two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distanee;  bow-  ' 
ever,  they  had  the  aatisfootion  to  see  then  eron 
over  a  vuley  towards  the  sea,  tlie  quite  eoatruy 
way  from  that  which  led  to  their  retreat,  which 
they  were  afraid  of,  and,  being  satisfied  with  that, 
they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left  their 
prisoner,  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  delivered 
bv  his  comrades,  for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two 
pieces  of  rope-yam  with  whidi  they  had  bonnd 
him  lay  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  In  aa  great  a  eoneem  ai  he- 
fore,  not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  or  how 
near  the  enemy  might  be^  or  in  what  uumben ; 
so  they  resolved  to  go  away  to  tiie  place  where 
their  wives  were  to  see  if  all  was  well  there,  sod 
to  make  them  easy,  who  were  in  fright  eaoogfa, 
to  l>e  sure,  for  though  the  savages  were  their 
own  country  folks,  yet  they  were  mast  terribly 
afraid  of  them,  and  perhapa  the  more  for  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  them. 

M^en  they  came  thither  they  found  the  savages 
had  been  In  the  wood,  and  yery  near  the  place, 
but  had  not  found  it ;  for  indeed  it  was  ioaoce£* 
sible  by  the  trees  standing  so  thick,  as  before, 
unless  the  persons  seeking  It  had  been  directed 
by  those  that  knew  It,  which  these  were  doc  : 
they  found,  therefore,  everythlog  very  sslie,  oa\j 
the  women  in  a  terrible  fright.  Mobile  they  were 
here  they  had  the  comfort  of  seven  of  the  Spa- 
niarda  coming  to  their  assistance ;  the  other  tea, 
with  their  servants  and  old  Friday,  I  mean  Frl- 
day'ii  fother,  were  gone  In  a  body  to  deiSsdd  their 
bower  and  the  com  and  cattle  that  were  kept 
there^  In  case  the  savages  should  have  roved  over 
to  that  side  of  the  country ;  but  they  did  not 
spread  so  far.  With  the  seven  Spaniards  esoe 
one  of  the  savages,  wins  as  I  said,  were  their  pri- 
soners formerty,  ud  witb  them  also  caae  the 
savupe  whom  the  Englishman  had  left  booad 
hand  and  foot  at  the  tree ;  for  It  seems  they  cuae 
that  way,  saw  the  dau^tar  of  the  seven  meo, 
and  unbound  the  eighth^  and  brought  him  along 
with  them,  where,  however,  they  were  obliged 
to  bind  him  again,  aa  they  had  done  the  two 
others  who  were  left  when  the  third  ran  away. 

The  prisQoeri  began  now  to  be  a  burden  to 
them,  and  they  were  ao  afraid  of  their  escaping 
that  they  thought  thev  were  under  an  absolttte 
necessity  to  kin  them  for  their  own  preservation; 
however*  the  Spaniard  governor  would  not  coo- 
sent  to  it,  but  ordered  ttiat  they  should  be  seot 
out  of  the  way  to  my  old  cave  in  the  valley,  and 
be  kept  there  with  two  Spanhurda  to  guard  then 
and  nve  them  food,  which  was  done,  and  they 
were  bound  there  haiMi  and  foot  for  that  nigbt. 

When  the  Spantarda  camot  the  two  Ei^ith- 
men  were  ao  encovraged  that  they  cooki  not 
satidy  themsdves  to  stay  any  longer  there,  but, 
taking  five  of  the  Spaniarda  and  themselves,  with 
four  musketa  and  a  pblol  among  them,  and  two 
stout  quarterwstaves,  away  they  went  in  quest  of 
the  savages;  and  first  they  came  to  the  tree 
where  the  men  layfhat  had  been  kfliad ;  hot  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  some  more  of  the  savages 
had  been  there,  for  they  atteasptsd  to  cany  tbeir 

dead  men  away,  and  had  draggnd  two  of  then  a 
good  way,  hot  had  given  It  over,  fyom  (hcsoe 
they  advanced  to  the  first  rising  gronad,  wher» 
they  had  stood  and  soen  their  camp  destroyedi 
and  where  they  had  the  moitification  stifi  to  fca 
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ioiM  tf  the  UDoke ;  but  neither  CQuld  they  here 
lee  107  of  the  lavages ;  they  then  resolved, 
tboqgh  with  all  poitible  caution,  to  go  forward 
towards  their  ruined  plantation,  but  a  little  be- 
fore they  came  thither,  comiog  in  sigK^of  the 
Ki-sbore^  they  aaw  plainly  the  savages  all  era- 
bsriuog  again  in  their  canoes,  in  order  to  be 
goae. 

They  seemed  sorry  at  first  that  there  was  no 
way  to  eome  at  them,  to  give  them  a  muting 
Mow ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  were  very  well  satis- 
fied to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  poor  Englishmen,  bemg  now  twice  mined, 
•ad  all  their  improvementa  destroyed,  the  rest 
all  sgreed  to  come  and  help  them  to  rebuild,  and 
to  uriit  them  with  needful  supplies.  Their  three 
oDODtrymen,  who  were  not  yet  noted  for  having 
the  least  inclination  to  do  anything  good,  yet,  as 
looD  as  they  heard  of  it  (for  they,  living  remote, 
kaew  nothing  till  all  was  over}>  came  and  offered 
their  help  and  assistance,  and  did  very  friendly 
work  for  several  days,  to  restore  their  habita- 
tiooi^  and  make  necessaries  for  them ;  and  thus, 
in  a  little  time,  thej  were  set  upon  their  legs 
agaio. 

About  two  days  after  this,  they  had  the  farther 
ntisfactkm  of  seeing  three  of  the  savages*  canoes 
come  driving  on  shore,  and  at  some  distance  from 
tben,  with  two  drowned  men,  by  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  met  with  a  storm 
4t  lea,  and  had  overset  some  of  them,  for  it  blew 
very  hard  the  night  after  they  went  oSL 

However,  as  some  might  miscarry,  so,  on*  the 
other  hand*  enough  of  them  escaped  to  inform 
the  rctt,  as  well  of  what  they  had  done,  as  of 
what  happened  to  them,  and  to  whet  them  on  to 
aflotber  enterprise  of  the  same  nature,  which 
they,  it  seems,  rerolved  to  attempt,  with  suffi- 
cieot  Ibroe  to  carry  all  before  them ;  for,  except 
what  the  firat  man  had  told  them  of  inhabitanU, 
tbey  ooold  say  little  to  it  of  their  own  knowledge, 
^  they  ne^er  aawone  man,  and  the  fellow  being 
killed  that  had  affirmed  it,  they  had  no  other 
witoen  to  eoofirm  it  to  them* 

It  was  five  or  six  months  after  this  before  they 
lieard  any  more  of  the  savages,  In  which  time 
oor  men  were  in  hopes  they  1^  not  forgot  their 
fonner  bad  Inek,  or  had  given  over  the  hopes  of 
better,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  were  invaded 
*ith  a  most  formidabie  fleet,  of  no  less  than 
tweoty^eight  canoes,  full  of  savages,  armed  with 
bowi  and  arrows,  great  dubs,  wooden  swords, 
*Qd  tueh  like  engines  of  war ;  and  they  brought 
>acb  Bombers  with  them,  that,  in  short,  it  put  all 
ov  people  mto  the  utmost  consternation. 

As  they  emne  on  shore  io  the  ev^lng,  and  at 
the  eaatermoit  aide  of  the  island,  our  men  had 
that  Bight  to  cottfluK  and  consider  what  to  do ; 
nd,  in  the  first  plaee,  knowing  that  thefar  being 
entirely  ooooealed  was  their  cmly  safety  before, 
vd  would  moeh  more  be  so  now,  while  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  was  so  great,  thev  therefore 
KKlved,  first  of  all,  to  take  down  the  huts  which 
«em  bnilt  Ibr  the  two  Englishmen,  and  drive 
sw*y  their  goats  to  the  old  cave,  beeause  tbey 
npposed  the  savages  would  go  directly  thither, 
■i  aoQQ  as  it  was  day,  to  play  the  old  game  Brer 
faio,  though  they  did  not  now  land  within  two 
l«imsofit. 

In  the  next  place,  they  drove  away  all  the 


flod;  of  goats  they  had  at  the  old  bower,  as 
I  called  it,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards; 
and,  in  short,  left  as  little  appearance  of  inhabi- 
tants anywhere  as  possible,  and  the  next  roorq 
ing  early,  they  posted  themselves,  with  all  their 
force,  at  the  plantation  of  the  two  men,  waiting 
for  their  coming.  As  they  guessed,  so  it  hap- 
pened ;  these  new^  invaders,  leaving  their  canoes 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  came  ranging  along 
the  shore,  directly  towards  the  place,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  as  near  as  our 
men  could  judge.  Our  army  was  but  smalt  in. 
deed,  but  that  which  was  worse,  they  had  not 
arms  for  all  their  number  neither ;  the  whole 
account,  it  seems,  stood  thus, — first,  as  to  men  :-^ 

17  Spaniards. 
5  Englishmen. 

1  Old  Friday,  or  Friday's  father. 

3  Slaves,  taken  with  the  women,  who  proved 

very  faithfiiL 
3  Other  slaves  who  lived  with  the  Spaniards. 

"»" 

To  arm  these  they  had  :— 

11  Muskets. 
5  Pistols. 
3  Fowling-pieoes. 
5  Muskets  or   fowling-pieces,   which  were 

taken  by  me  from  the  mutinous  seamen 

whom  I  reduced. 

2  Swords. 

8  Old  halberts. 

29 

To  their  slaves  thev  did  not  give  either  mus- 
ket or  fusil,  but  they  had  every  one  an  halbert, 
or  a  long  stiiff,  like  a  quarter-staff,  with  a  great 
spike  of  iron  fastened  into  each  end  of  it,  and 
by  his  side  a  hatchet ;  also  every  one  of  our  men 
had  hatchets.  Two  of  the  women  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  but  they  would  come  into  the  fight, 
and  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  which  the  Spani- 
ards had  taken  from  the  savagel,  when  the  first 
action  happened,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where 
the  Indians  fought  with  one  another,  and  the 
women  had  hatchets  too. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  whom  I  have  described 
so  often,  commanded  the  whole;  and  William 
Atkins,  who,  though  a  dreadful  fellow  for  wicked- 
ness, was  a  most  daring  bold  fellow,  commanded 
under  him.  The  savages  came  forward  like 
lioQS,  and  our  men,  which  was  the  worst  of  their 
fate,  had  no  advantage  in  their  situation,  only 
that  ytm  Atkins,  who  now  proved  a  most  useful 
fellow,  with  six  men,  was  planted  Just  behind  a 
small  thicket  of  bushes,  as  an  advanced  guard, 
with  orders  to  let  the  first  of  them  pass  by,  and 
then  fire  into  the  mUdle  of  them ;  and,  as  soon 
aa  he  had  fired,  to  make  his  retreat,  as  nbnble  as 
he  conld,  round  a  part  of  the  wood,  and  so  come 
hi  behind  the  Spaniards,  where  they  stood,  hav- 
ing a  thicket  of  trees  before  them. 

When  the  savages  came  on,  they  ran  strag* 
gUng  about  every  way  in  heaps,  out  of  all  man- 
ner of  order,  and  Will  A(kins  let  about  fifty  of 
them  pass  by  him,  then,  seeing  the  rest  come  in 
a  very  thick  throng,  he  orders  three  of  his  men 
to  fire,  having  loaded  their  muskets  with  six  or 
seven  bullets  a-pieee,  about  as  l>ig  a«  Urge  pi«tol 
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ipect,  and  Uunki  that  oonklweU  panbetw.. 
people,  when,  on  either  side,  tbey  underatood 
not  one  word  tbey  coald  lay,  they  put  off  with 
their  boat,  and  cane  back  towards  the  ftnt 
island,  where,  when  they  arrived,  they  set  eight 
of  their  prisoners  at  liberty,  there  being  too  many 
of  then  for  their  oocaaion. 

In  their  voyage  they  endeavoured  to  have  some 
eonnunieation  with  their  priaooen,  bnt  it  was 
inpossible  to  make  them  naderstand  anvthing ; 
nothing  they  oonld  sav  to  them,  or  give  them,  or 
do  for  then,  bill  was  (soiled  upon  as  going  aboat 
to  nurder  them.  They  llrstoi  all  nnbomd  them, 
bnt  the  poor  ersatures  screamed  at  that,  espe> 
dally  the  women,  as  if  they  had  jvst  felt  the 
knife  at  thefar  throats ;  for  they  fanmediately  con* 
dnded  they  were  nnbomd  oo  porpoae  to  be 
killed. 

If  they  gave  them  anything  to  eat  it  was  the 
same  thing ;  then  they  oondnded  It  was  for  (ear 
they  should  sink  m  flesh,  and  so  not  be  fet  enough 
tokiU.  Ifthey  looked  at  one  of  them  more  par- 
ticnlarly,  the  party  presently  oondnded  it  was 
to  see  whether  he  or  she  was  fattest  and  Attest 
to  kill  first :  nay,  after  they  bad  brought  them 
well,  still  they  expected  every  day  to  make  a 
dinner  or  supper  for  their  new  masters. 

MThen  the  three  wanderers  had  given  this  on* 
accountable  history  or  Journal  of  their  voyage, 
the  Spaniard  asked  them  where  their  new  family 
was  ?  And  behig  tdd  that  they  had  brought  them 
on  shore,  and  put  them  into  one  of  their  huts, 
and  were  come  to  beg  some  victuals  for  them, 
they  (the  Spaniards)  and  the  other  two  English, 
men,  that  Is  to  uy,  the  whole  colony,  resolved  to 
go  all  down  to  the  pUce,  and  see  them,  and  did 
soy  and  Friday's  father  with  them. 

When  they  came  into  the  hut,  there  they  mt 
all  boond ;  for  when  they  had  brought  thorn  on 
shore,  they  bound  their  hands  that  they  might 
not  take  the  boat  and  make  their  escape  |  there 
1  say,  they  sat,  all  of  them  stark  naked.  First, 
there  were  three  men,  lusty,  comely  fellows,  well 
shaped,  strait  and  fair  limbs,  about  80  or  S5 
yean,  and  five  women,  whereof  two  might  be 
from  30  to  40,  two  more  not  above  24  or  25,  and 
the  fifth,  a  tall,  comely  maiden,  about  16  or  17. 
The  women  were  well-favoured,  agreeable  per- 
sons, both  In  shape  and  features,  only  tawny ; 
and  two  of  them,  hsd  they  been  perfectly  white, 
would  have  passed  for  handsome  women,  even  in 
London  itieif,  having  very  pleasant,  agreeable 
countenances,  and  or  a  very  modest  behaviour, 
etpcdally  when  they  came  afterwards  to  be 
clothed  and  dressed,  at  they  called  it,  thougb 
that  dress  was  very  indifferent,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed ;  of  which  hereafter. 

llie  sight,  you  ma^  be  sure,  was  somethbig 
uncouth  to  our  Spaniards,  who  were  (to  give 
them  a  just  character)  men  of  the  bert  beha- 
viour, of  the  most  calm,  sedate  tempers,  and  per- 
fect good  humour  that  ever  I  met  with ;  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  most  modesty,  as  will  presently 
appear.  1  say  the  sight  was  very  uncouth  to 
see  three  naked  men,  and  five  naked  women,  all 
together  bound,  and  in  the  most  miseruble  dr- 
cumstances  that  human  nature  could  be  supposed 
to  be,  viz.,  to  be  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
dragged  out  and  have  their  brains  knocked  out. 


and  then  to  be  eaten  up  like  a  odf  that  is  killsd 
for  a  dainty. 

The  first  tUng  tb^  did  was  to  causa  the  old 
Indian,  Friday's  fetber,  to  go  fai  and  see  first  if 
he  knew  anv  of  then;  and  then.  If  be  ondersteod 
any  of  their  speech.  As  soon  as  the  old  aisa 
came  in,  he  looked  serionshr  et  them,  bnt  kaev 
none  of  them ;  neither  ooald  any  ef  them  nadrr- 
stand  a  word  he  said,  or  a  sign  he  eeuM  asks, 
exoept  one  of  the  women* 

However,  this  was  cttough  to  aatwer  the  ead, 
which  was  to  satisfy  them  that  the  issn  bkto 
whose  hands  they  were  feUen  were  ChiMsat; 
that  they  abhorred  eathig  of  men  or  wemss, 
and  that  they  might  be  snre  they  would  oat  be 
killed.  As  soon  as  tbey  were  assured  of  this, 
thev  disoovered  such  a  jov,  and  by  sadi  awkvsrd 
and  several  ways,  as  is  hard  to  describe }  for  it 
seems  they  were  of  several  nations. 

The  woman,  who  was  their  Interareter,  wu 
bid,  hi  the  next  place,  to  ask  them  if  they  were 
willing  to  be  servants,  and  to  work  for  tM  mcs 
who  had  brought  them  away  to  mve  tbdr  lira? 
At  which  ther  all  fdl  a-danelng',  and  presently 
one  fell  to  taking  up  this,  and  another  that,  as;- 
thing  that  lay  next,  to  carry  oo  thdr  sboolderi, 
to  intimate  that  they  were  wffltDg  to  work. 

The  governor,  who  found  that  the  having 
women  among  them  would  presently  be  attended 
with  some  mconveniency,  and  m^ht  oecsskm 
some  strife,  and  perhaps  t>lood,  asked  the  three 
men  what  they  intended  to  do  with  these  wonen, 
and  how  they  intended  to  use  them,  whether  ss 
servants  or  as  women  ?  One  of  the  EogUshmcii 
answered  verv  boldly  and  readily,  that  they  wodd 
use  them  as  both.  To  which  the  governor  said, 
**  I  am  not  gdiuc  to  restrain  you  firom  it;  yon 
are  your  own  masters  as  to  that ;  but  this  I  think 
is  but  just,  for  avoiding  disorders  and  qoarreh 
among  you,  and  1  desire  it  of  you  fbr  that  reason 
only,  via.,  that  you  will  all  engage  that  if  any  of 
I  you  take  anv  of  these  women,  as  a  woman  or 
wife,  he  shall  take  but  one;  and  that,  baving 
taken  one,  none  else  should  touch  her;  for 
though  we  cannot  marry  any  of  you,  yet  It  Ii  but 
reasonable  that,  while  yon  stay  here,  the  wonun 
any  of  you  take  should  be  maintained  by  the 
man  that  takes  her,  and  should  be  his  wife;  1 
mean,**  says  he,  *'  while  he  continoes  here;  snd 
that  none  else  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
her."  AU  this  appeared  ao  just  that  every  one 
agreed  to  it  without  difflcidty. 

Then  the  Englishmen  usked  the  Spaniards  if 
they  designed  to  take  any  of  them  ?  But  every 
one  answered,  **  No."  Some  of  them  said  tbey 
bad  wives  in  Spain,  and  the  others  did  not  like 
women  that  were  not  Christiana  i  end  altogether 
dedared  that  they  would  not  touch  one  of  tbeai; 
which  was  an  instance  of  such  virtue  as  1  have 
not  met  with  ui  all  my  travda.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  short,  the  five  Englishmen  took  then 
every  one  a  wife ;  that  is  to  say,  a  temporary 
wife ;  and  so  they  set  up  a  new  form  of  Hviog; 
for  the  Spaniards  and  Friday's  fether  Bved  ia  ny 
old  habitation,  which  they  Imd  enlarged  exceed- 
ingly within.  The  three  servants^*  which  they 
bad  taken  hi  the  late  battle  of  the  savages,  lived 
with  them,  and  these  carried  on  the  main  part  of 
the  colony,  supplying  aU  the  rest  with  food,  snd 
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iMbtlog  tbem  in  anytblng  m  they  eould,  or  ai 
Ihef  mad  Dectiilty  reqnlred. 
I  Bot  the  wooder  of  thli  ttory  was,  bow  fire 
neh  rdhcCory,  flUmatehed  felklWi  sboald  a^^ree 
iboQt  these  women,  and  that  two  of  them  ihould 
BOt  pitch  open  the  ume  woman,  etpedany  lee- 
b;  two  or  three  of  them  were,  without  compa- 
rina»  won  agfreeable  than  the  others;  hot  they 
Mk  a  good  way  enough  to  prevent  qnarrelling 
noof  themiehrea,  fiir  ther  aet  the  five  women 
bf  fhwBwIvei  fai  one  of  their  hnta,  and  they  went 
d  iate  the  other  hot,  and  drew  Iota  among  them 
wiw  dionid  dwote  flrrt. 

He  that  drew  to  chooee  flnt  went  away  by 
Unadf  to  the  hut,  where  the  poor  naked  crea- 
tifBi  wtm,  and  fetched  ont  her  he  ohoee ;  and 
It  vie  worth  observing  that  he  that  obose  first 
leek  her  that  was  re&oned  the  bomoHest,  and 
the  oUeit  of  the  five,  which  made  mirth  enongh 
aaoef  the  reat,  and  even  the  Spaniards  laughed 
It  H ;  bnt  the  fellow  considered  better  than  any 
of  then,  that  it  waa  appUoation  and  business  that 
ihej  ware  to  expect  assistance  in  as  much  as 
BJtbiogelse;  end  she  proved  the  best  wife  in 
theperoeL 

Wbea  the  poor  women  saw  themselves  in  a 
rev  thos,  and  fetched  ont  one  by  one,  the  terrors 
of  their  coodltkNi  returned  upon  tbem  again,  and 
tbcy  finoly  believed  that  they  were  now  going  to 
be  devfvred.  Accordingly,  when  the  Sngllsh 
■tier  came  in  and  fetched  out  one  of  them«  the 
R«  set  up  a  most  lamentable  cry,  and  bung 
■beat  her,  end  took  their  leave  of  her  with  euch 
^pmiei  and  such  alfection,  as  would  have  grieved 
I  ihe  heidest  heart  in  the  worid ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
I  eble  Ibr  the  Englishmen  to  satisQr  tbem  that 
'  ^  were  not  to  be  immediately  murdered,  till 
tb^  fetched  the  old  man,  Friday's  father,  who 
butintly  let  them  know  that  the  five  men,  who 
bad  fetched  them  out  one  by  one,  had  ohoeen 
tken  for  thehr  wives. 

I  When  they  had  done  this,  and  the  fright  the 
'  voBca  were  in  was  a  little  over,  the  men  went 
:  ^  work,  and  the  Spaniards  came  and  helped 
.  then;  nd,  in  •  few  hours,  thcj  had  buflt  them 
I  »ery  one  a  new  hut  or  tent  for  thdr  lodging 

Sri;  for  those  they  had  already  were  crowded 
h  their  toola,  household  ttufl;  and  provisions. 
.  The  thfte  widied  ones  had  pitched  larthest  off, 
ad  the  two  honest  ones  nearer,  but  both  on  the 
verth  ehore  of  the  island,  so  that  they  continued 
rpvtte  as  beftire ;  and  thus  my  island  was  peo- 
I  pM  fai  three  plaees,  and,  aa  I  might  say,  three 
tevM  were  begun  to  be  planted. 
'     Ami  here  It  Is  rtry  weQ  worth  obaervhig  that, 
I  tt  k  eften  happens  in  the  worid  (what  the  wise 
:  cadi  of  Uod*a  pfOfldeoces  are  in  such  a  dlsposi- 
;  tioo  ef  thfaiga,  I  cannot  sav),  the  two  honest  fel- 
levi  bed  the  two  worst  wives ;  and  the  three  re- 
prahttes,  that  were  scarce  worth  hanging,  that 
voe  fk  tat  nothing,  and  neither  seemed  bom  to 
do  themselvea  good  or  any  one  else,  had  three 
derer,  dO^ent,  carelhl,  and  Ingenioua  wives; 
BOt  that  the  two  first  were  ill  wives  aa  to  their 
temper  er  hvmour,  for  all  the  five  were  most 
viBbg,  qmet,  paarive,  and  suljected  creatures, 
nther  Ifte  akves  than  wives ;  but  my  meanhig 
k  they  were  net  alike  capable,  faigenlons,  or  fai- 
doAriouB,  or  alike  deanhr  and  neat. 
Another  oboervatSon  I  must  make»  to  the  ho* 


nour  of  a  diligent  application  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  slothful,  negligent,  idle 
temper  on  the  other,  that  when  I  came  to  the 
place  and  viewed  the  several  Improvements, 
planUng  and  management  of  the  several  colonies, 
the  two  men  had  so  far  outgone  the  three  that 
there  was  no  comparison.  Thev  had,  indeed, 
both  of  them,  as  much  ground  laid  out  for  com 
as  they  wanted;  and  Uie  reason  waa,  because, 
according  to  my  rale,  nature  dictated  that  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  sow  more  com  than  they  wanted ; 
but  the  oifference  of  the  cultivation,  of  the  plant- 
ing,  of  the  fences,  and  indeed  everything  else,  was 
easy  to  be  seen  at  first  view. 

The  two  men  had  innumerable  young  trees 
planted  about  their  huts,  that  when  yon  came  to 
the  place  nothfaig  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wood ; 
and  though  they  had  their  plantation  twice  de- 
moliahed,  once  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
once  by  the  enemy,  aa  shall  be  shown  in  its 
place,  yet  they  had  restored  al^again,  and  every- 
thing was  flourishing  and  thrivii^  about  them : 
they  had  grapes  phmted  In  order,  and  managed 
like  a  vineyard,  though  they  had  themselves 
never  seen  anythiuff  of  that  kind ;  and  by  their 
good  ordering,  their  vinea  their  grapes  were  as  < 
good  again  as  any  of  the  others^  They  had  also 
formed  themselves  a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  woods,  where,  though  there  was  not  a  na- 
tural cave,  as  I  had  found,  yet  they  made  one 
with  incessant  labour  of  thefr  hands,  and  where, 
when  the  mischief  which  followed  happened,  they 
secured  their  wives  and  children,  so  as  they  could 
never  be  found,  they  having,  by  sticking  innume- 
rable stakes  and  poles  of  the  wood,  which,  as  I 
aaUl,  grew  so  easily,  made  a  grove  impassable, 
except  in  one  place,  where  they  climbed  up^to 
get  over  the  outside  part,  and  then  went  in  by 
ways  of  their  own  leaving. 

As  to  the  three  reprobates,  as  I  Justly  call 
them,  though  they  were  much  civilized  by  their 
new  settlement  compared  to  what  thev  were  be* 
fore,  and  were  not  so  quarrelsome,  having  not  the 
same  opportunity,  yet  one  of  the  certain  compa- 
nions of  a  profligate  mind  never  left  them,  and 
that  waa  thehr  idleness.    It  is  true  they  planted 
com  and  made  fencea ;  but  Sermon's  words  were 
never  better  verified  than  in  them,  "  I  went  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  slothfol,  and  it  was  over- 
grown with  thorns;'*  for  when  the  Spamarda 
came  to  view  thehr  crop,  they  could  not  see  m  it 
some  places  for  weeds;  the  hedge  had  several 
gaps  m  It,  where  the  wild  aoats  had  gotten  in 
and  eaten  up  the  com.    Perhaps  here  and  there 
a  dead  bush  was  crammed  in  to  stop  them  out 
for  the  present,  but  it  waa  only  shutting  the 
stable-door  after  the  steed  was  stolen ;  whereas, 
when  they  looked  on  the  colony  of  the  other  two, 
there  was  the  very  Ihce  of  industry  and  succen 
upon  an  they  did ;  there  waa  not  a  weed  to  be 
seen  In  all  their  oom,  or  a  gap  In  any  of  their 
hedges;  and  they,  on  the  other  band,  verified 
Sdomon'a  words  In  another  place :  *«  The  dili- 
gent hand  maketh  rich  ;*  for  every  thfaw  grew 
and  thrived,  and  they  had  plenty  wltun  and 
without;  they  had  more  tame  cattle  than  the 
others,  more  ntensib  and  necesMries  within  doors, 
and  yet  more  pleasure  and  diversion  tea 

It  Is  true,  the  wives  of  the  three  were  very 
handy  and  deaaly  wlthfai  doors;  and  havfaig 
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ieanied  the  EngUth  wars  of  dressing  and  cooking 
from  one  of  the  other  Eagliihmen,  wbOt  a*  I  said, 
was  a  eook's  vale  on  board  the  ship,  they  dressed 
their  husbands*  victaali  very  nicely;  whereas 
the  other  could  not  he  brought  to  understand  it ; 
bnt  then  the  hu^and,  who,  as  I  said,  bad  been 
eook's  mate,  did  it  himself;  but  as  for  the  hus- 
bands of  the  three  wives,  they  loitered  about, 
fetched  turtles'  eggf,  and  caught  fish  apd  birds ; 
in  a  word,  anything  but  labour ;  and  they  fared 
accordingly.  The  diligent  lived  well  and  com- 
fortably, and  the  slothful  lived  hard  and  be^- 
glLrly ;  and  so  I  believe,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
ail  over  the  world. 

But  now  I  oome  to  a  ^eene  diflhrent  from  all 
thai  had  happened  before,  either  to  them  or  me, 
and  tke  ori^  of  the  story  was  this: 

Early  one  morning  there  came  on  shore  five 
or  six  canoes  of  Indians,  or  savages,  call  them 
which  you  pleaae ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  came  upon  the  old  errand  of  (ceding 
apon  their  slaves ;  but  that  part  was  now  so 
mmOiar  to  the  Spaniard!,  and  to  our  men  too, 
that  they  did  not  concern  themselves  about  it  as 
I  did ;  but  having  been  nude  sensible  ^y  expe- 
rience that  their  only  business  was  to  ue  eon- 
oealed,  and  that  if  thev  were  not  seen  by  any  of 
the  savages,  they  would  go  off  again  quietly  when 
their  buflncis  was  done,  having  as  yet  not  the 
least  notion  of  their  bebig  any  inhabitants  in  the 
island ;  I  say,  having  beep  made  sensible  of  thfs^ 
they  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  notice  to  all 
the  three  plantations  to  keep  within  doors,  and 
not  show  themselves,  only  placing  a  scout  in  a 
proper  place  to  give  notice  when  the  boats  went 
off  to  sea  again. 

This  was,  without  doubt,  very  right;  but  a 
disaster  spoiled  all  these  measures,  and  made  it 
known  among  the  savages  that  there  were  inha* 
bitanta  there ;  which  was,  in  the  end,  the  deso- 
lation of  almost  the  whole  colony.  After  the 
canons  with  the  savages  were  gone  ofl^  the  Spa^ 
niards  peeped  abroad  again,  and  some  of  them 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  place  where  they 
had  bee9>  to  see  what  they  Iwd  been  doing. 
Here,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  three 
savages  left  bmui,  and  lying  last  asleep  upon 
the  ground.  It  was  supposed  they  had  either 
bMB  so  golfed  with  their  inhuman  feast,  that, 
like  h«|#s,  they  were  asleep*  and  would  not  stir 
when  the  ptl^r*  vent,  or  they  were  wandered 
Into  the  woodf,  and  did  noi  iBome  baci  in  time 
to  be  taken  in. 

Tlie  Snaniards  were  greatly  surprised  aX  this 
light,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The 
ISpaniard  governor,  as  it  happened,  was  with 
them,  and  bis  advice  was  asked  i  but  be  pro- 
fosaed  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  As  for  slaves, 
they  had  enon^  already ;  and  a*  to  kiOiog  them, 
they  were  none  of  them  inclined  to  that  The 
Spnniard  governor  told  nw  tb^j  could  not  think 
Of  abedding  Innocent  blood;  for  as  to  them,  the 
poor  ereatures  had  done  no  wrong,  invaded  none 
of  their  properiyi  and  they  thought  they  had 
m  jilt  aaarael  against  them  to  take  away  their 
Utee. 

And  hero  I  muat,in  jnitfoe  to  tbew  Spaniards, 
observe,  that  let  all  the  eeoounts  of  Spanish 
ervelty  in  Mexico  and  Pern  be  what  they  will.  I 
never  aet  with  aevanleen  aoPt  of  any  oatlon 


whatsoever,  in  any  foreign  country,  who  were  lo 
universally  modest,  temperate,  virtuous,  so  verj 
good-humoured,  and  so  courteous,  as  these  Spa- 
niards ;  and,  as  to  cruelty,  they  had  notbipg  of  it 
in  their  very  nature;  no  inhumaQity,  no  bar- 
barity, no  outrageous  passions,  and  yet  all  of 
them  men  of  great  courage  and  spirit 

Their  temper  and  calmness  had  appeared  in 
their  bearing  the  insufferable  usage  of  tbe  three 
Englishmen ;  and  their  justice  and  bomanity  ap- 
peared now  in  tbe  caae  of  tbe  savages,  aa  above. 
Ailer  some  consultation,  they  resolved  upoothii, 
that  they  would  lie  still  awhue  longer  tall,  if  poa- 
sible,  these  three  men  might  be  gone  j  but  tbeo 
the  governor  Spaniard  recollected  that  the  three 
savages  had  no  boat ;  and  that,  if  they  were  left 
to  rove  ^out  tbe  island,  tbey  would  certainly 
discover  that  there  were  inhabuants  in  it,  and  so 
they  should  be  undone  that  way. 

Upon  thia  they  went  back  again*  and  there  lay 
the  fellows  fost  asleep  still ;  so  the^  resolved  to 
awaken  them,  and  take  them  prisoners;  and 
thev  did  so.  The  poor  follows  were  strangely 
frighted  when  they  were  seised  upon  and  boood* 
and  afraid,  like  tbe  women,  that  thev  should  be 
murdered  and  eaten;  for,  it  seems,  those  people 
think  all  the  world  do  as  they  do,  eating  B)eo'i 
flesh ;  but  they  were  soon  made  easy  ai  to  that, 
and  away  they  carried  them. 

It  was  very  happy  for  them  that  they  did  not 
carry  them  home  to  their  castle ;  I  meadl  to  my 
palace  under  the  hOl ;  but  they  carried  them 
first  to  the  bower,  where  was  the  chief  oftheir 
country  work,  such  as  tbe  keeping  the  goata,  the 
planting  the  com,  &c.,  and  atferwards  they  car- 
ried them  to  the  habitation  of  the  two  EsgUsh- 
men. 

Here  thev  were  set  to  work*  thougb  it  was  not 
much  they  nad  for  them  to  4o ;  and  whether  it 
was  l)v  negligence  in  guarding  them,  or  that  they 
thought  the  fellows  could  not  mend  themselves, 
1  hnow  not,  hut  one  of  them  ran  away,  sod 
taking  into  the  irood^,  they  could  never  bear  of 
him  more. 

They  had  go(^  raaaon  to  believe  he  got  bone 
again  poon  after  in  some  other  boats  or  csooei 
of  savages,  who  came  on  shore  three  or  fonr 
weeks  aft^rwarda,  and  who,  carrying  oo  their 
revels  as  osiial,  wept  off  again  In  two  days*  time. 
This  thought  tenlfied  them  exceeding^;  for 
they  concluded,  and  that  not  without  good  osnse 
indeed,  that  U  thia  fellow  got  safe  home  among 
his  comrades,  ho  would  certainly  give  them  as 
account  that  there  were  people  !n  the  island,  ai 
also  how  weak  anj  few  thty  were;  for  tbtt 
savage,  aa  I  observed  before,  had  never  been 
told,  aa  it  was  very  happy  be  had  not,  how  maoy 
they  were,  or  where  they  liTcd,  nor  had  be  ever 
seen  or  heard  the  fire  of  any  of  their  guns,  much 
less  had  they  shown  hhn  any  othfer  of  their  re- 
tired places,  such  as  the  cave  In  the  vsiley,  or 
the  new  retreat  which  the  two  Erigiishmea  bad 
made,  and  the  like. 

The  first  testimony  they  had»  that  this  feUow 
had  given  intelUgenee  of  them  was,  that  about 
two  months  after  this,  fix  canoes  of  favages,  with 
about  seven  or  eight,  or  ten  men  in  a  canoe 
came  rowing  along  the  norUi-side  of  the  l^^- 
where  they  never  used  to  come  before,  end  landed 
about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  at  a  convcsicot 


piiM^  ffeoBt  a  mil*  from  the  babiUtion  of  Uie 

two  SifUiliiBeii,  where  tbis  eicapcd  nun  bad  beeo 

kept :  tithe  Spaniard  goveipor  uidf  bad  they  been 

afl  tbire,  the  damage  would  not  bave  been  lo 

Bttcb,  fornot  a  man  of  them  would  have  escaped : 

but  the  cue  differed  now  very  much ;  for  two 

aea  to  fifty  were  too  much  oddi :  the  two  men 

had  the  bappioeai  to  ducoTer  them  pbout  a 

lofiie  eC  to  that  it  was  above  an  hour  before 

thtj  landed ;  and  aa  tbey  landed  about  a  mile 

fnm  tbor  bota^  it  was  some  tim»  before  tbey 

opold  eome  at  Iben.    Kow  having  great  reason 

to  bdieve  that  tbey  were  betrayed,  the  firi^  tbmg 

they  did  wm  to  bud  the  slaves  which  were  left, 

lod  cause  two  of  the  three  ooen,  whom  they 

bnMgbt  with  the  women,  who,  it  seems,  proved 

Tcryfiiitbfui  to  them,  to  lead  them  with  their  two 

vtfo^  and  wbalever  tb^  could  carry  away  with 

then  to  their  retired  imce  in  the  woods,  which 

1  have  spoken  of  above,  and  there  to  bind  the 

t«o  fellows  hand  and  foot  tiU  they  beard  larther. 

Ib  the  neat  place,  seeing  the  savages  were  all 

cooeoa  ashore,  and  that  thcw  bent  tbair  course 

i  dnetly  that  way,  tbey  opened  thebr  fences  where 

tbor  laflch-goata  were  kept,  and  drove  them  all 

Mt,  leaving  their  g^at*  to  straggfo  into  the 

vmi,  whither  tbsy  pleased,  that  the  savages 

■«ht  think  they  were  all  bred  wildf  but  the 

ngae  who  eaaM  vitb  tbMP  was  too  onnniag  for 

thit.  aadgBMre  them  an  aeooont  of  |t  all;  for 

they  went  directly  to  the  nUce. 

When  the  poor  frighted  asen  bad  secured  their 
■ivcs  and  gMds,  they  sent  the  other  slave  they 
had  of  the  three,  who  came  with  the  women,  and 
vbo  was  at  their  place  by  acddeiai^  M^ay  to  the 
Spaaianis  with  all  apeedi  to  ^ve  thcQ  tbf  alarWi 
lad  desire  speedy  help;  and  w  the  metntjpie  tbey 
tock  their  arma  and  what  ammunition  they  badt 
ud  retreated  towards  ihp  place  in  tb«  vood 
vheie  their  wives  were  sei^  keepiog  at  ^  dis- 
UDoe ;  yet  so  thai  they  might  see,  if  ppssiblc, 
whieti  way  the  savages  tpok* 

Dttv  bad  not  gone  fiir»  but  tbat»  from  a  rising 
gntiod,  they  couid  see  the  little  army  of  their 
coenitt  come  oo  directly  to  their  ha|i>itation,  and 
in  a  Bsoment  more  eould  see  all  their  bats  and 
houehold  stuff  flaming  up  together,  tp  ^hdf 
P«at  grisf  and  morti^catfon ;  for  thev  had  a 
voy  giMt  lose,  and  to  them  irretr^table,  at 
i«ait  for  some  time.  They  Mp^  their  station  for 
a  while,  tiU  they  found  tbe  favages,  like  wild 
beuia,  spned  thmnselvea  aO  over  the  place* 
nuamagiag  every  way,  and  nvery  plaoe  tney 
could  thiUL  oC  in  aearch  for  nrey;  pudf  in 
piftieular,  for  the  people,  of  wnom  it  plainly 
appeared  thur  had  inteU^tenoe* 

The  two  Englisbmeo  seeing  this,  thiojuog 
theaiKlvics  not  secure  wiiere  they  stood,  as  it  was 
Uuly  ioeie  of  the  wild  people  aught  come  that 
««7t  so  they  wight  com^  too  many  together, 
thought  it  proper  to  nwke  another  retreat  about 
half  a  mie  fiarther,  believfaig,  at  U  afterwardf 
Ripened,  that  the  fiu^tber  tbey  strolled,  tbe 
mr  would  be  together. 

The  aeit  halt  was  at  the  entrance  into  a  very 
t^Kk  graont  pnrt  of  the  woods,  and  wbere  an 
oM  ttmk  of  a  tree  stood,  which  was  hollow,  and 
vaidy  large  s  and  in  thia  tree  they  both  took 
their  staniing,  resolving  to  see  what  mi^ 
oflhr. 


They  had  not  stood  there  long,  but  two  of  the 
savages  appeared  running  directly  ibat  way,  as 
if  tbey  had  already  notice  where  thev  atood,  and 
were  coming  up  to  attack  them  ;  and  a  little  way 
further  they  espied  three  more  coming  aiter  them, 
and  five  more  beyond  them,  all  coming  the  same 
way;  besides  which,  the^  saw  seven  or  eight 
more  at  a  distance,  running  another  way ;  for, 
in  a  word,  they  ran  every  way  like  sportsmen 
beating  for  their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  in  great  perplexity, 
whether  they  should  stand,  and  keep  their  pos- 
ture, or  fiy ;  but  after  a  very  short  debate  with 
themselves,  tbey  considered  that  if  the  savages 
ranged  the  country  thus  before  help  came,  they 
mi^^t,  perhaps,  find  out  their  retreat  in  the 
woods,  and  then  a}l  would  be  lost,  so  tbey  re- 
solved to  stand  them  there,  and  if  there  were 
too  many  to  deal  with  then  tbey  would  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  from  whence  they  doubted 
not  to  defend  themaelves,  fire  excepted,  as  long 
as  their  ammunition  lasted,  though  all  the  sap 
vages  that  were  landed,  wUch  were  nearly  fifty, 
were  to  attack  them. 

Having  resolved  upop  this,  they  next  con- 
sidered whether  tbey  should  fire  at  the  tiro  first, 
or  wait  for  the  three,  and  so  take  the  middle 
party ;  by  which  the  two  and  the  five  that  fol* 
lowed  would  be  separated ;  at  length  they  re« 
solved  to  let  the  two  first  pass  by,  unless  thev 
should  spy  them  in  the  tree,  and  come  to  attack 
them.  The  two  first  savages  also  confirmed 
them  In  this  resolution,  by  turning  a  Kttle  from 
them  towards  another  part  of  ^e  wood ;  but 
the  thre«,  and  the  five  after  them,  came  forwards 
direqtiy  to  the  tree,  as  ft  thev  bad  known  t^ 
Englishmen  were  there. 

Seeing  them  come  so  straight  towards  them, 
t)iey  r^iolved  to  take  them  in  aline  as  they  came; 
and  as  they  resolved  to  fire  but  one  at  a  time, 
perhaps  the  first  shot  might  bi^  them  all 'three ; 
to  which  purpose  the  man  who  was  to  fire  put 
thre^  or  (our  bnUets  into  his  piece,  and  haiSng 
a  fair  loop-hole,  as  it  were,  fjrom  a  broken  hole  fi 
the  tree,  oa  took  a  sure  aim,  without  being  seen, 
waiting  till  tbey  were  within  about  thirty  yards 
of  the  tree,  so  that  be  cot^d  not  miss. 

While  tbey  were  thus  wailing,  and  the  savages 
came  on,  they  plahdy  saw  that  one  of  ttfe  three 
was  the  runaway  savage  that  bad  escaped  firoas 
them,  and  tbey  both  knew  him  distinctly,  and 
resolved  that,  u  possible,  he  should  not  escape, 
though  tbey  abomd  both  fire :  so  the  other  stood 
ready  with  bis  piece,  that  if  )ie  did  not  drop  at 
the  first  shot  he  should  be  sure  to  have  a  second. 

But  the  first  was  too  good  a  marksman  to  miss 
bis  aim ;  for  as  the  savages  kept  near  one  another 
a  little  behind  in  a  line — In  a  word,  be  fired,  and 
hit  two  of  them  directly :  the  foremost  was  killed 
ontrkht,  being  shot  in  the  bead ;  the  second, 
which  was  the  runaway  Indian,  was  shot  through 
the  body  and  fell,  but  was  not  anite  dead  *,  and 
the  third  had  a  little  scratch  in  the  shoulder, 
perhaps  by  the  same  ball  that  went  through  the 
body  of  the  second ;  and  being  dreadfully  frighted, 
though  not  much  hurt,  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
scieaming  and  yelling  iu  a  hideous  manner. 

The  five  that  were  behind,  more  fHghted  with 
the  noise  than  senaible  of  their  danger,  stood 
still  at  fiftt,  for  the  woods  made  the  sound  a 
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Cboniand  times  biggrer  than  it  really  was ;  the 
echoes  rattling  from  one  side  to  anotHer,  and  the 
fowls  rising  from  all  parts,  screaming  and  making 
ewery  sort  a  several  kind  of  noise,  according  to 
their  kind*  just  as  it  was  when  1  fired  the  first 
gun  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  shot  off  in  that 
place  since  it  was  an  Island. 

However,  all  being  silent  cgaln,  and  they  not 
knowing  what  the  matter  was,  came  on  uncoo- 
oemed  till  they  came  to  that  place  where  their 
companions  lay,  in  a  condition  miserable  enongh ; 
and  here  the  poor  Ignorant  creatures,  not  sen- 
sible  that  thev  were  within  reach  of  the  same 
mischief,  stooa  all  of  a  bnddle  over  the  woonded 
man,  talking,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  inquiring 
of  him  how  he  came  to  be  hurt ;  and  who,  it  is 
very  rational  to  believe,  tdd  them  that  a  flash  of 
fire  first,  and  immediately  after  that,  thunder 
from  their  gods,  had  killed  those  two  and 
wounded  him.  lliis,  I  say,  is  rational,  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  as  they  saw 
no  man  near  them,  so  tbey  bad  never  beard  a 
gun  in  all  their  lives,  or  so  much  as  heard  of  a 
gun  i  neither  knew  they  anything  about  killing 
or  wounding  at  a  distance  with  fire  and  bullets ; 
if  tliey  had,  one  might  reasonably  believe  that 
they  would  not  have  stood  so  unconcerned,  in 
viewing  the  late  of  their  fellows,  without  some 
apprehension  of  their  own. 

Our  two  men,  though,  as  they  confessed  to  me, 
ft  grieved  them  to  be  obliged  to  kQl  so  many  poor 
creatures,  who  at  the  same  time  had  no  notion  of 
their  danger ;  yet  having  them  all  thus  in  their 
power,  imd  the  first  having  loaded  his  piece 
again,  resolved  to  let  flv  both  together  among 
them ;  and  sfaigling  out  by  agreement  which  to 
afan  at*  tbejr  snot  together,  and  killed  or  very 
much  wounded  four  «  them ;  the  fifth,  IHglited 
even  to  death,  though  npt  hurt,  fell  witb  the  res^ 
so  that  our  men,  seehig  them  all  fall  together, 
thought  they  had  killed  them  alU 

The  belief  that  the  savages  were  all  kOled, 
made  our  two  men  come  boldly  out  from  the 
tree  before  they  had  charged  their  guns  agahi, 
which  was  a  wrong  step ;  and  they,  were  imder 
sense  surprise,  when  they  came  to  the  place,  and 
found  no  less  than  four  of  the  men  alive,  and  of 
them,  two  venr  little  hurt,  and  one  not  at  all : 
tbia  oblipd  them  to  flUl  upon  them  with  tlie 
stocks  of  their  muskets;  and  first,  they  made 
sure  of  tlie  runawav  savage  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischieC  and  of  another  that 
was  hurt  In  bia  knee«  and  put  them  out  of  their 
pafai ;  then  the  man  that  was  not  hurt  at  all 
came  and  kneeled  down  to  them,  with  his  two 
hands  held  up,  and  made  piteous  moan  to  them 
by  gestures  and  signs,  for  nis  Ufe;  but  could  not 
say  one  word  to  them  that  theycouM  under- 
stand. 

However,  they  ajnlfied  to  him  to  sit  down  at 
tiM  foot  of  a  tree  tberelnr,  and  one  of  the  Eng^ 
Kriimen,'  with  n  piece  of  rope*twlne,  which. he 
had  by  great  chance  in  his  pocket,  tied  his  feet 
fast  together  and  his  hands  behfaid  Mm,  and  there 
thev  left  him,  and,  with  whit  speed  they  oouM, 
mado  after  the  other  two  which  were  gone  be- 
fore, fearing  they,  or  ^fij  more  of  them,  should 
find  their  way  to  thdr  covered  place  In  the 
woods,  where  their  wives  and  the  few  goods  they 
had  left  Uy.    They  came  once  In  sight  of  the 


two  men,  but  ft  was  at  a  great  distance;  how. 
ever,  they  had  the  satisfaotleo  to  see  them  cron 
over  a  vuley  towards  the  sea,  the  quite  contrsry 
way  from  that  which  led  to  their  retreat,  which 
they  were  afraid  U,  and,  being  satisfied  with  that, 
they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left  tbeir 
prisoner,  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  delivered 

Shis  comrades,  for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two 
wes  of  rope-yam  with  whidi  they  iisd  bouod 
hhn  lay  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  in  as  great  a  concern  as  be- 
fore, not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  or  bow 
near  the  enemy  might  be^  or  in  what  numben ; 
so  they  resolved  to  go  away  to  the  place  where 
their  wives  were  to  see  if  ali  was  well  there,  aod 
to  make  them  easy,  who  were  in  fright  enoogh, 
to  be  sure,  for  though  the  savages  were  tbetr 
own  country  folks,  yet  tbey  were  most  terribly 
afraid  of  them,  and  nerhapa  the  more  for  the 
knowledge  they  had  or  them. 

When  they  came  thither  they  found  the  savages 
had  been  In  die  wood,  and  very  near  the  plue, 
but  had  not  found  it ;  for  Indeed  it  was  iaaooea- 
sible  by  the  trees  standing  so  thlek,  as  before, 
unless  the  persons  seeking  ft  had  been  directed 
by  those  that  knew  It,  which  these  were  not : 
they  found,  therefore,  everything  very  sai^,  only 
the  women  In  a  terrible  fright.  MThile  they  were 
here  they  had  the  comlbrt  of  seven  of  the  Spa- 
niards coming  to  their  assistince ;  the  other  tea, 
with  their  servants  and  old  Friday,  I  mean  Fri* 
day'ii  fiuher,  were  gone  In  a  body  to  defeM  their 
bower  and  the  com  and  cattle  that  were  kept 
there^  in  case  die  savages  should  have  roved  over 
to  that  side  of  the  country ;  but  they  did  not 
spread  so  far.  With  the  sevea  Spaniards  esme 
one  of  the  savages,  wholes  I  said,  were  their  pri- 
soners  formeriy,  and  with  then  also  caae  the 
savtfe  whom  the  Englishman  had  left  boond 
handandfoot  at  thetree;  for  It  seems  they  came 
that  way,  saw  the  dau^tar  of  the  seven  men, 
and  unbound  the  dghth,  and  brooght  him  aloof 
wfth  theB^  where,  however,  they  were  obliged 
to  bind  hta  again,  aa  they  had  done  the  tvo 
others  who  were  left  when  the  thfad  ran  away. 

The  prisoperr  began  now  to  be  a  bnrden  to 
them,  sjkd  they  weie  so  afraid  of  their  escaping 
that  they  thovcht  thev  were  under  an  absoiatc 
necessity  to  kill  them  for  their  own  preservation -, 
however,  the  Spaniard  governor  wouM  not  coo- 
sent  to  it,  but  ordered  Uiat  they  should  be  not 
out  of  the  way  to  my  old  cave  In  the  valleyt  sod 
be  kept  there  with  two  Spaniards  to  guard  then 
and  give  them  food,  which  was  done,  and  thej 
were  bound  there  hand  and  foot  for  that  n%ht. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  two  Eotiiih- 
men  were  so  encouraged  that  they  oonld  not 
satisfy  themaelves  to  stay  any  louger  there,  bat, 
taking  five  of  the  Spaalarda  and  tliemsslves,  with 
four  muskets  and  a  pblol  aasong  them,  aod  two 
stout  quarterwstaves,  away  they  went  In  qneit  of 
the  savages;  and  first  thev  came  to  the  tree 
where  the  men  lavfhat  had  been  killed ;  botit 
was  easy  to  see  tnat  some  mote  of  the  savages 
had  been  therefor  tbey  attempted  to  carrytbeir 
dead  men  away,  and  had  dragged  two  of  then  « 
good  way,  but  had  given  ft  ever.  F^rem  Aence  | 
they  advanced  to  the  first  rising  ground,  wbeiv 
tbey  had  stood  and  seen  thsir  cassp  dediojr«L  | 
and  where  they  had  the  mortificatloa  stiU  toN< 
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MM  tf  the  smoke ;  but  neither  could  they  here 
m  1S7  of  the  savages ;  they  then  resolved, 
tboqgh  with  all  possible  caution,  to  go  forward 
towards  their  ruined  plantation,  but  a  little  be- 
fore they  eame  thither,  coming  in  sigK^of  the 
lea-fiiore^  they  saw  plainly  the  savages  all  em- 
bsriLing  again  in  their  canoes,  in  order  to  be 
goae. 

They  seemed  sorry  at  first  that  there  was  no 
way  to  come  at  them,  to  give  them  a  parting 
blow ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  were  very  well  shtis- 
fied  to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  poor  Englishmen,  bemg  now  twice  ruined, 
aad  ail  their  improvements  destroyed,  the  rest 
ail  sgreed  to  oome  and  help  them  to  rebuild,  and 
to  A«flt  them  with  needful  supplies.  Their  three 
ooootrynen,  who  were  not  yet  noted  for  havUig 
the  ie«t  inclination  to  do  anything  good,  yet,  as 
Mxm  as  they  heard  of  it  (for  they,  living  remote, 
kaew  nothing  till  all  was  over),  came  and  offered 
their  help  and  assistance,  and  did  very  friendly 
work  for  several  days,  to  restore  their  habita- 
tioos,  and  make  necessaries  for  them ;  and  thus, 
io  a  little  time,  the/  were  set  apon  their  legs 
agsio. 

About  two  days  after  this,  they  had  the  farther 
■tis&ctloii  of  seeing  three  of  the  savages'  canoes 
eooe  driving  on  shore,  and  at  some  distance  from 
then,  with  two  drowned  men,  by  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  met  with  a  storm 
It  tea,  and  had  overset  some  of  them,  for  it  blew 
very  hard  the  night  after  they  went  off. 

However,  as  some  might  miscarry,  so,  on*  the 
other  hand,  enough  of  them  escaped  to  inform 
the  rest,  as  well  of  what  they  had  done,  as  of 
wbst  happened  to  them,  and  to  whet  them  on  to 
another  enterprise  of  the  same  nature,  which 
ihey.  it  seems,  resolved  to  attempt,  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  all  before  them ;  for,  except 
what  the  firat  man  had  told  them  of  inhabltanU, 
they  conld  say  little  to  it  of  their  own  knowledge,  I 
for  they  nefer  aaw  one  man,  and  the  fellow  being 
killed  that  had  affirmed  it,  they  had  no  other 
witness  to  confirm  it  to  them. 

It  WW  five  or  six  months  after  this  before  they 
heard  any  more  of  the  savages,  in  which  time 
oar  men  were  in  hopes  they  1^  not  forgot  their 
former  bad  Inek,  or  had  given  over  the  hopes  of 
better,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  were  invaded 
vith  a  most  formidable  fleet,  of  no  less  than 
tweotyi-eigbt  canoes,  full  of  savages,  armed  with 
hows  and  arrows,  great  dubs,  wooden  swords, 
ud  toefa  like  engines  of  war ;  and  they  brought 
neb  nnmben  with  them,  that,  in  short,  it  put  all 
Mr  people  into  the  utmost  consternation.    ^ 

As  thej  eame  on  shore  in  the  ev^ing,  and  at 
the  easCermosft  side  of  the  island,  our  men  had 
that  oigltt  to  consult  and  consider  what  to  do ; 
■ad,  in  the  first  |riaee,  knowing  that  their  being 
eatirelj  ooooealed  was  their  only  safety  before, 
■ad  woold  noch  more  be  so  now,  while  the  nnm- 
hcr  of  their  enemies  was  so  great,  thev  therefore 
resolved,  first  of  all,  to  take  down  the  huts  which 
were  hoill  for  the  two  Englishmen,  and  drive 
■way  their  goats  to  the  old  cave,  because  they 
■apposed  the  savages  would  go  dhrectly  thither, 
so  soon  as  it  was  day,  to  play  the  old  game  over 
■gain,  though  they  did  not  now  land  within  two 
Icanesofit. 
w  the  next  place,  they  drove  away  all  the 


flo(4  of  goats  they  had  at  tho  old  bower,  as 
I  called  it,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  in  short,  left  as  little  appearance  of  inhabi- 
tants anywhere  as  possible,  and  the  next  morn 
ing  early,  they  posted  themselves,  with  all  their 
force,  at  the  plantation  of  the  two  men,  waiting 
for  their  coming.  As  they  guessed,  so  it  hap- 
pened i  these  new^  invaders,  leaving  their  canoes 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Island,  came  ranging  along 
the  a^ore,  directly  towards  the  place,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  axid  fifty,  as  near  as  our 
men  could  judge.  Our  army  was  but  small  in- 
deed,  but  that  which  was  worse,  they  had  not 
arms  for  all  their  number  neither ;  tho  whole 
account,  it  seems,  stood  thus, — first,  as  to  men  :-^ 

17  Spaniards. 
5  Englishmen. 

1  Old  Friday,  or  Friday*s  father. 

3  Slaves,  taken  with  the  women,  who  proved 

very  faithful. 
9  Other  daves  who  lived  with  the  Spaniards. 

"»" 

To  arm  these  they  had  :-^ 

11  Muskets. 
5  Pistols. 
8  Fowling-pieoes. 
5  Muskets  or   fowling-pieeest   which  were 

taken  by  me  from  the  mutinous  seamen 

whom  I  reduced. 

2  Swords. 

8  Old  halberts. 
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To  their  slaves  they  did  not  give  either  mus- 
ket or  fusU,  but  they  had  every  one  an  halbert, 
or  a  long  staff,  like  a  quarter-staff,  with  a  great 
spike  of  iron  fastened  into  each  end  of  it,  and 
by  his  side  a  hatchet ;  also  every  one  of  our  men 
had  hatchets.  Two  of  the  women  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  but  they  would  come  into  the  fight, 
and  they  hod  bows  and  arrows,  which  the  Spani- 
ards had  taken  from  the  savogei,  when  the  first 
action  happened,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where 
the  Indians  fought  with  one  another,  and  the 
women  had  hatchets  too. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  whom  I  have  described 
so  often,  commanded  the  whole;  and  William 
Atkins,  who,  though  a  dreadful  fellow  for  wicked- 
ness, was  a  most  daring  bold  fellow,  commanded 
under  him.  The  savages  came  forward  like 
lioi^  and  our  men,  which  was  the  worst  of  their 
fhte,  had  no  advantage  In  their  situation,  only 
that  Win  Atkins,  who  now  proved  a  most  useful 
fellow,  with  six  men,  was  planted  just  behind  a 
small  thicket  of  bushes,  as  an  advanced  guard, 
with  orders  to  let  the  first  of  them  pass  by,  and 
then  fire  into  the  middle  of  them ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  fired,  to  make  his  retreat,  as  nfanble  as 
he  could,  round  a  part  of  the  wood,  and  so  come 
hi  beUnd  the  Spaniards,  where  they  stood*  hav- 

^a  thicket  of  trees  before  them. 
Hien  the  savages  came  on,  they  ran  strag* 
gling  about  every  way  hi  heaps,  out  of  all  man- 
ner of  order,  and  Will  Atkins  let  about  fifty  of 
them  pass  by  him,  then,  seeing  the  rest  come  in 
a  very  thick  throng,  he  orders  three  of  his  men 
to  fire,  having  loaded  their  muskets  with  six  or 
seven  bullets  a-piece,  about  as  big  a«  Urge  pi«t<4 


I 


buUetiL  Hoir  many  they  killed  or  wounded  they 
knew  not,  but  the  cooatemation  and  surprise 
were  inexpressible  among  the  savages,  who  were 
frighted  to  the  last  degree  to  hear  such  a  dread- 
Ail  noise,  and  see  their  men  killed,  and  others 
hurt,  but  see  nobody  that  did  It,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  thehr  fright.  Will  Atkins  and  his  other 
three  let  fly  again  among  the  thickest  of  them, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  first  three,  being 
loaded  ainin,  gave  them  a  third  volley. 

Had  William  Atkms  and  his  men  retired  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  they  had  fired,  as  they  were 
ordered  to  do,  or  had  the  rest  of  the  body  been 
at  hand,  to  have  poured  in  their  shot  continually, 
the  savages  had  been  eflTectually  routed,  for  the 
terror  that  was  among  them  came  principally 
from  this^  via.,  that  they  were  killed  bv  the  gods 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  oould  see  no- 
body  that  hurt  them ;  but  William  Atkins,  sUy- 
ing  to  load  again,  discovered  the  cheat ;  some  of 
the  savages,  who  were  at  a  distance,  spying  them, 
came  upon  them  behind,  and  thouf^  Atkins  and 
his  men  fired  at  them  also,  two  or  three  times, 
and  killed  above  twenty,  retiring  as  fast  as  they 
could,  yet  they  wounded  Atk^  himself,  and 
killed  one  of  his  fellow  Englishmen,  with  their 
arrows,  as  thev  did  afterwai^  one  Spaniard,  and 
one  of  the  Indian  slaves  who  came  with  the  wo- 
men ;  this  slave  was  a  most  gallant  fellow,  and 
fought  most  desperately,  killing  five  of  them  with 
his  own  hand,  having  no  weapon  but  one  of  the 
armed  staves  and  an  hatchet. 

Our  men  bemg  thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins  wound, 
ed,  and  two  other  men  killed,  retreated  to  a 
rising  jpound  in  the  wood  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
after  firing  three  voUies  upon  them,  retreated 
also,  for  their  number  was  so  great,  and  they 
were  so  desperate,  that  though  above  fifty  of 
them  were  kuled,  and  more  than  so  many  wound* 
ed,  yet  they  came  on  in  the  teeth  of  our  men, 
fearless  of  danger,  and  shot  their  arrows  like  a 
cloud ;  and  it  was  observed  that  their  wounded 
men,  who  were  .not  quite  disabled,  were  made 
outrageous  by  their  wounds,  and  fought  like  mad- 
men. 

When  our  men  retreated,  they  left  the  Spani- 
ard and  the  Englishman,  that  were  killed,  behind 
them,  and  the  savages,  when  they  came  up  to 
them,  killed  them  over  again  in  a  wretched  man- 
ner, brenking  their  arms,  legs,  and  heads,  with 
their  clubs  and  wooden  swords,  like  true  sa- 
vages ;  but,  finding  our  men  were  gone,  they  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  pursue  them,  but  drew 
themselves  up  in  a  kind  of  a  ring,  which  is,  it 
seems,  their  custom,  and  shouted  twice,  in  token 
of  their  victory,  after  which  they  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  several  of  their  wounded  men  fall, 
dying  with  the  mere  loss  of  blood. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  having  drawn  his  little 
body  up  together,  upon  a  rising  ground,  Atkins, 
though  he  was  wounded,  would  have  bad  him 
march  and  charge  them  again  all  together  at 
once,  but  the  Spaniard  replied,  **  Seignior  Atkins, 
you  see  how  their  wounded  men  fight — let  them 
alone  till  morning,  all  these  wounded  men  will 
be  stiff  and  sore  with  their  wounds,  and  frdnt 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  so  we  shall  have  the 
fewer  to  engage.** 

The  advice  was  good,  but  WO!  Atklm  replied 
merrily,  *•  Thai's  true^  Seignior,  and  so  shall  I 


too,  and  that's  the  reason  1  would  go  on  while  I 
am  warm."  ••  Well,  Seignior  Atkins,"  sayi  the 
Spaniard,  *'  you  have  behaved  gallantly,  and 
done  your  part ;  we  will  fight  for  you,  H  yoa  can- 
not come  on,  but  I  thlA  it  best  to  stay  till 
momfaig."    So  they  waited. 

But,  as  it  was  a  dear  moon-light  night,  and 
they  found  the  savages. in  great  disorder  about 
their  dead  and  woumled  men,  and  ^great  horry 
and  noise  among  them  where  they  lay,  they  after- 
wards resolved  to  foil  upon  them  in  the  nigbt, 
especially  if  they  could  come  to  give  them  but  one 
volley  before  they  were  discovered.  This  they  had 
a  foir  opportunity  to  do,  for  one  of  the  two  English- 
men in  whose  quarter  it  was  where  the  fight  be- 
gan, led  them  round  between  the  woods  and  the 
sea-side,  westward,  and  turning  short  south,  they 
came  so  near  where  the  thickest  of  them  lay* 
that  bef(H«  they  were  seen  or  heard,  eight  of 
them  fired  in  among  them,  and  did  dreadful  ex^ 
cntion  upon  them ;  in  half  a  minute  more,  eight 
others  fired  after  them,  pouring  in  their  small 
shot  in  such  a  quantity,  that  abundance  were 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  all  this  time  they  were 
not  able  to  see  who  hurt  them,  or  which  way  to 
fly. 

The  Spaniards  charged  again  with  the  utmoit 
expedition,  and  then  divided  themaelresinio  three 
bodies,  and  resolved  to  foil  in  among  them  alto- 
gether ;  they  had  in  each  body  eight  persons^ 
that  is  to  say,  twenty-four,  whereof  were  twenty, 
two  men,  and  the  two  women,  who,  by  the  way, 
fought  de^ierately. 

They  divided  the  fire*anB8  equally  in  each 
partv,  and  so  the  halberts  and  staves.  They 
would  have  had  the  women  keep  back,  but  they 
said  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  their  has- 
bands.  Having  thus  formed  their  little  army, 
they  marched  out  from  among  the  trees,  and 
came  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  enemy,  shouting  and 
halooing,  as  loud  as  they  could  ;  the  savages 
stood  all  together,  but  were  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, hearing  the  noise  of  our  men  shouting  from 
three  quarters  together — they  would  have  fought 
if  they  had  seen  us ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  came 
near  enough  to  be  seen,  some  arrows  were  shot, 
and  poor  old  Friday  was  wounded,  though  not 
dangerously ;  but  our  men  gave  them  no  time, 
but,  running  up  to  them,  fir^  among  them  three 
ways,  and  then  fell  in  with  the  butt-enda  of  their 
musltets,  their  swords,  armed  staves,  and  hat- 
chets, and  laid  about  them  so  well,  that,  in  a 
word,  they  set  up  a  dismal  screaming  and  howl- 
ing, flying  to  save  their  lives  which  way  soever 
they  could. 

Our  men  were  tired  with  the  execution,  sod 
killed,  or  mortally  wounded,  in  the  two  fights, 
about  180  of  them  ;■  the  rest,  being  frighted  oot 
of  their  wits,  scoured  through  the. woods,  and 
over  the- hills,  with  all  the  apeed  that  fear  and 
nimble  feet  could  help  them  to  do,  and  as  we  did 
not  trouble  ourselves  much  to  pursoe  then,  they 
got  all  together  to  the  sea-side,  where  they  landed, 
and  where  their  canoes  lay.  But  their  disaster  waf 
not  at  an  end  yet,  for  it  blew  a  terrible  atonn  of 
wind  that  evening  from  the  seaward,  ao  that  it  was 
impossible  for  tl^m  to  put  off;  nay,  the  storm 
continuing  all  night,  when  the  tide  came  op. 
their  canoea  were  most  of  them  driven  by  the 
surge  of  the  sea  so  hi(^  upon  the  abon,  that  it* 
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required  infinite  toO  to  get  them  off:  and  some 
of  them  were  even  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
beach,  or  against  one  another. 

Oar  men,  though  glad  of  their  victory,  yet  got 
little  rest  that  night ;  but  having  refreshed  them- 
lelrei  as  well  as  they  could,  they  resolved  to 
mareh  to  that  part  of  the  island  where  the  sa- 
vages were  fled,  and  see  what  posture  thoy  were  in. 
This  aecesnrily  led  them  over  the  place  where 
the  fight  had  been,  and  where  they  found  several 
of  the  poor  creatures  not  quite  dead,  and  yet 
pest  recovering  life,  a  sight  disagreeable  enough 
to  generous  mbids ;  for  a  truly  great  man,  though 
obliged,  by  the  law  c^  battle,  to  destroy  his  ene- 
my, takes  no  delight  In  his  misery. 

However,  there  was  no  need  to  give  any  order 
is  this  ease,  for  their  own  savages,  who  were 
(heir  servants,  dispatched  those  poor  creatures 
with  their  hatchets. 

At  length  they  came  In  view  of  the  place 
where  the  more  miserable  remains  of  the  sa- 
vages' army  lay,  where  there  appeared  about  100 
still;  their  poatnre  was  generally  sitting  upon 
the  ground,  with  their  knees  up  towards  their 
mooth,  and  the  head  put  between  the  hands, 
leaning  down  upon  the  knees. 

Wlien  our  men  came  within  two  musket-shot 
of  them,  the  Spanhird  governor  ordered  two  mus- 
kets to  be  fired  without  ball,  to  alarm  them; 
this  he  did,  that  by  their  oountenance  be  might 
know  what  to  expect,  vli.,  whether  they  were 
still  in  heart  to  fight,  or  were  so  heartily  beaten, 
ss  to  be  dispirited  and  discouraged,  and  so  he 
night  maoage  accordingly. 

This  stratagem  took ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  sa- 
vages heard  the  first  gun,  and  saw  the  flash  of  the 
second,  they  started  up  upon  their  feet  In  the 
greatest  consternation  imaginable ;  and,  as  our 
men  advanced  swiftly  towards  them,  they  all  ran 
screaming  and  3rawling  away,  with  a  kind  of  an 
bowling  noise*  which  our  men  did  not  under- 
itand,  and  haul  never  heard  before ;  and  thus 
they  ran  up  the  bOls  into  the  country. 

At  first,  our  men  had  mnch  rather  the  weather 
had  been  calm,  and  they  bad  all  gone  awav  to  sea, 
but  they  did  not  then  eontider  that  this  might 
probably  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  coming 
again  in  such  multitudes  as  not  to  be  resisted ; 
or,  at  least,  to  come  so  many  and  so  often,  as 
would  quite  desolate  the  island,  and  starve  them. 
Will  Atkms.  therefore,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  kept  always  with  them,  proved  the  best 
counsellor  i&  this  case  (  his  advloe  was^  to  take 
the  advantage  that  offered,  and  clap  in  bet^reen 
them  and  their  boats,  and  so  deprive  them  oifthe 
capacity  of  ever  returning  any  more  to  plague 

the  island. 

They  eonaalted  long  about  this,  and  tome  were 
against  it,  for  fear  of  making  the  .wretches  fly 
into  the  woods,  and  live  there  desperate ;  and  so 
they  should  have  them  to  hunt  like  wild  beasts, 
be  afraid  to  stir  about  their  business,  and  have 
their  plantfttioo  conttnoally  rifled,  all  their  tame 
goats  destroyed,  and,  in  short,  be  reduced  to  a 
life  of  eoQtioual  distress. 

Will  AtUns  told  them,  tbev  had  better  have 
to  do  with  100  men  than  with  100  nations ;  that 
u  they  must  deatroy  thdr  boats,  so  they  must 
destroy  the  men»  or  all  of  them  be  destroyeo  them- 
adras.   lo  a  word»  he  showed  them  the  necessity 


of  it  so  plainly,  that  they  all  came  into  it ;  so 
they  went  to  work  immediately  with  the  boats, 
and  getting  some  dry  wood  together  from  a  dead 
tree,  they  tried  to  set  some  of  them  on  fire ;  but 
they  were  so  wet  that  they  would  scarce  bum. 
However,  the  fire  so  burned  the  upper  part,  that 
it  soon  made  them  unfit  for  swimming  in  the  sea 
as  boats.  When  the  Indians  saw  what  they  were 
about,  some  of  them  came  running  out  of  the 
woods,  and  coming  as  near  as  they  could  to  our 
men,  kneeled  down  and  cried,  "  Oa,  Oa,  Wara» 
mokoa,"  and  some  other  words  of  their  language, 
which  none  of  the  others  understood  anything  of; 
but  as  they  made  pitifiil  gestures  and  strange 
noises,  it  was  easy  to  understand  they  begged  to 
have  their  boats  spared,  and  that  they  would  be 
gone,  and  never  return  thither  again. 

But  our  men  were  now  satisfied  that  they  had 
no  way  to  preserve  themselves,  or  to  save  their 
colony,  but  effectually  to  prevent  any  of  these 
people  from  ever  going  home  again ;  depending 
upon  this,  that  if  ever  so  much  as  one  of  them 
got  back  into  their  country  to  tell  the  story,  the 
colony  was  undone ;  so  that,  letting  them  know 
that  they  should  not  have  any  mercy,  they  fell  to 
work  with  their  eanoes,  and  destroyed  them 
I  every  one  that  the  storm  had  not  destroyed 
before ;  at  the  sight  of  which,  the  savages  raised 
a  hideous  cry  in  the  woods,  which  our  people 
heard  plain  enough ;  after  which,  they  ran  about 
the  Island  like  distracted  men,  so  that,  in  a  word, 
our  men  did  not  really  know  at  first  what  to  do 
with  them. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards,  wHh  all  their  prudence, 
consider  that,  while  they  made  those  people  thus 
desperate,  they  ought  to  have  kept  good  guard  at 
I  the  same  time  upon  their  plantations ;  for  though 
it  is  true  they  had  driven  away  their  cattle,  and 
the  Indians  did  not  find  their  main  retreat,  I  mean 
my  old  castle  at  the  hill,  nor  the  cave  In  the 
valley ;  yet  they  found  out  my  plantation  at  the 
bower,  and  pulled  It  all  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
fences  and  planting  about  It ;  trod  all  the  com 
under  foot :  tore  up  the  vines  and  grapes,  being 
just  then  almost  ripe ;  and  did  our  men  an  Ines- 
timable damage,  though,  to  themselves,  not  one 
farthing's  worth  of  service. 

Though  our  men  were  able  to  fight  them  upon 
all  occasions,  yet  they  were  In  no  condition  to 
pursue  them,  or  hunt  them  up  and  down ;  for 
as  thev  were  too  nimble  of  foot  for  our  men 
when  they  found  them  single^  ao  our  men  durst 
not  go  about  single  for  fear  of  being  surrounded 
with  their  numbers ;  the  best  was  they  had  no 
weapons  i  for  though  they  had  bows,  they  had  no 
arrows  loft,  nor  any  materials  to  make  any,  nor 
had  they  any  edged  tool  or  weapon  among  them. 
The  extremity  and  distress  they  were  reduced 
to  was  great,  and  Indeed  deplorable,  but  at  the 
same  time  our  men  were  also  brouaht  to  very 
hard  dreamstances  by  them ;  for  though  their 
retreats  were  preserved,  yet  their  provision  was 
destroyed,  and  their  harvest  spoiled ;  and  what 
to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn  themselves  they 
knew  not ;  the  only  refuge  they  had  now  was 
the  stock  of  oattle  they  had  In  the  vafiey  by  the 
cave,  and  some  little  com  which  grew  there. 
The  three  Englishmen,  William  Atkins  and  his 
comrades,  were  now  reduced  to  two,  on*  of  them 
I  being  killed  by  an  arrow,  which  struck  liini  6q 
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the  tide  of  his  head,  juit  nnder  the  templet,  so 
that  he  never  spoke  more;  and  it  was  very  re- 
markable,  that  this  was  the  same  barbarous  fellow 
who  cut  the  poor  savage  slave  with  his  hatchet, 
and  who  afterwards  intended  to  have  murdered 
the  Spaniards. 

I  looked  upon  their  case  to  have  been  worse 
at  this  time  than  mine  was  at  any  time  after  I 
first  discovered  the  grains  of  barley  and  rice,  and 
got  into  the  method  of  planting  and  raising  my 
corn,  and  my  tame  cattle ;  for  now  they  had,  as 
I  may  tay,  a  hundred  wolves  upon  the  islsmd, 
which  would  devour  everything  they  could  come 
at,  yet  could  be  very  hardly  come  at  them- 
selves. 

The  first  thing  they  concluded,  when  they  saw 
what  their  circumstances  were,  was,  that  they 
would,  if  possible,  drive  them  up  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  island,  south-east,  that  if  any  more 
savages  came  on  shore,  they  might  not  find  one 
another ;  then,  that  they  would  daily  hunt  and 
harrau  them,  and  kill  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  come  at,  till  they  had  reduced  their  num- 
ber; and  if  they  oould  at  last  tame  them,  and 
bring  them  to  any  thing,  they  would  give  them 
com,  and  teach  them  bow  to  plant,  nnd  live 
upon  their  daily  labour. 

In  order  to  this,  they  followed  them,  and  so 
;errified  them  with  their  guns,  that  in  a  few  days, 
if  any  of  them  fired  a  gun  at  an  Indian,  if  he 
did  not  hit  him,  yet  he  would  Cill  down  for  fear ; 
and  so  dreadfully  frighted  were  they,  that  they 
kept  out  of  sight  farther  and  farther,  till  at  last 
our  men  following  them,  and  every  day  almost 
killing  and  wounding  some  of  them,  they  kept 
up  in  the  woods  and  hollow  places  so  much,  that 
it  reduced  them  to  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of 
food ;  and  many  were  afterwards  found  dead  in 
the  woods,  without  any  hurt,  but  merely  starved 
to  death. 

When  our  men  found  this,  it  made  their  hearts 
relent,  and  pity  moved  them;  especially  the 
Spaniard  governor,  who  was  the  most  gentleman* 
like,  generous  minded  man  that  ever  I  met  with 
in  my  life ;  and  he  proposed,  if  possible,  to  take 
one  of  them  alive,  and  bring  bun  to  understand 
what  they  meant,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  act  as 
interpreter,  and  to  so  among  them,  and  see  if 
they  might  be  brouc^t  to  some  conditions,  that 
might  be  depended  upon,  to  save  their  lives,  and 
do  us  no  spoiL 

It  was  some  time  before  any  of  them  could  be 
taken,  but  being  weak,  and  half>Btanred,  one  of 
them  was  at  last  surprised  and  made  a  prisoner ; 
be  was  sullen  at  first,  and  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  finding  himself  kindly  used,  and  vic- 
tuals given  him,  and  no  violence  oflbred  him,  be 
at  last  grew  tractable,  and  came  to  himself. 

They  brought  old  Friday  to  him,  who  talked 
often  with  him,  and  told  him  how  kind  the 
others  would  be  to  them  all;  that  they  would 
oot  only  save  their  lives,  but  would  give  them  a 
part  of  the  island  to  live  in,  provided  they  would 
give  satisfaction ;  that  they  should  keep  in  their 
own  bounds,  and  not  oome  beyond  them  to  in- 
jare  or  prejudice  others ;  and  that  they  should 
have  com  given  them  to  plant  and  make  it  grow 
for  their  bread,  and  some  bread  given  them  for 
their  present  snbalstenee ;  and  old  Friday  bade 
the  fellow  go  and  talk  with  the  rest  of  his  coun- 


trymen, and  bear  what  they  said  to  it,  ssnring 
them,  that  if  they  did  not  agree  imme^ttdT, 
they  should  all  be  destroyed. 

The  poor  wretches,  thoroughly  bumbled,  ud 
reduced  in  number  to  about  thirty-seven,  ckucd 
with  the  proposal  at  the  first  offer,  and  begged 
to  have  some  food  given  them;  upon  which 
twelve  Spaniards  and  two  Englisbmeo,  well 
armed,  and  three  Indian  slaves,  mid  old  Fridsy, 
marched  to  the  place  where  they  were;  tlie 
three  Indian  slaves  carried  them  a  laige  qiie&> 
tity  of  bread,  and  some  rice  boiled  np  to  cakes 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  three  live  goats;  sad 
they  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  ^e  of  a  hill, 
where  they  sat  down,  eat  the  provisfoos  veiy 
thankfully,  and  were  the  most  faithfol  feUows  to 
their  wonis  that  conid  be  thought  of;  liBr,  ex- 
cept when  they  came  to  beg  victuals  and  diree^ 
tioos,  they  never  came  out  S[  their  bounds;  and 
there  they  lived  when  I  eame  to  the  island,  and 
I  went  to  see  them. 

They  had  taught  them  both  to  plant  corn, 
make  bread,  breed  tame  goats,  and  milk  then ; 
they  wanted  nothing  but  wives,  and  they  mod 
would  have  been  a  nation,  vlliey  were  cooiined 
to  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded  with  high  rodu 
behind  them,  and  lying  plain  towards  the  set 
before  them,  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
island ;  they  had  land  enoogh,  and  It  was  very 
good  and  fruitful,  for  they  had  a  piece  of  land 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  or  fbor 
miles  ui  length. 

Our  men  taught  them  to  make  wooden  spades, 
such  as  I  made  for  mvsdf^  and  gave  among  tben 
twelve  hatchets,  and  three  or  four  knives,  and 
there  they  lived  the  most  subjeeted  innooeBt 
creatures  that  were  ever  heard  oU 

After  this,  the  colony  enjoyed  a  perfect  trsn- 
quillity,  with  respect  to  the  savages,  tfll  I  osoie 
to  re-visit  them,  which  was  in  aboot  two  yean; 
not  but  tliat  now  and  then  some  eanoes  of  a- 
vages  came  on  shore  for  their  triirtsphal  feaiti, 
but  as  they  were  of  several  nationa,  smd  perbspi 
had  never  heard  of  those  tb^t  came  bdbre,  or 
the  reason  of  it,  thoT  did  not  make  any  seardi 
or  inquiry  after  their  oonntrymen  i  and  If  tber 
had,  it  f96u]d  have  been  very  hard  for  them  to 
have  found  them  ont. 

Thus,  i  think,  I  have  given  a  foil  aeeovat  of 
all  that  happened  to  theov  to  my  retiira,  at  least, 
that  was  worth  noiloe.  The  Indians  or  savages, 
were  wonderfolly  dviliaed  1^  them,  and  they  be- 

Saently  went  amonc  them,  but  forbid,  on  pain  of 
eath,  any  of  the  Indians  coming  to  them,  be- 
oauae  they  wonld  not  have  their  nettieaeat  be- 
trayed again. 

One  tlung  was  very  remarkable,  via.,  that  tbey 
taught  the  savages  to  make  wicker-worii  or  bas- 
kets; but  they  soon  ont-did  their  masters,  fat 
thev  made  abundance  of  most  fognniow  thingi  io 
wicker-work,  particularly  all  aorta  of  bssketi, 
sieves,  bird-eages,  cupboards,  ftc,  as  also  chain 
to'dt  on,  stools,  beds,  ooncbes,  and  abrndaneeof 
other  things,  being  very  Ingcnions  at  each  work, 
when  they  were  once  pat  in  the  way  of  it 

Mv  coming  was  a  particular  rdief  to  these 
people,  because  we  femiihed  then  with  knivts, 
sdssars,  spades,  shovels,  pick-aies,  and  afl  things 
of  that  kind  which  they  coaM  want. 

With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  wwn  m  itfj 
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,  bmdy,  that  Uiey  eanu  at  last  to  build  up  their 
I  Irati  or  hontes  very  bandfomdy.  raddlinif,  or 
irorkii^  it  np  like  basket-work  all  the  way  round, 
wliieh  was  a  very  tetraordfaiary  piece  of  inge- 
DoitT,  and  looked  very  odd,  but  was  an  ezceedN; 
good  fence,  as  well  against  beat  as  against  alt 
nrtf  of  vennin';  and  our  men  were  so  taken 
with  it,  that  they  got  the  wild  savages  to  come 
•ad  do  the  like  fi>r  them ;  so  that,  when  I  came 
to  fee  the  two  Englishmen's  colonies,  they  looked. 
It  B  distance,  as  if  thc^  lived  all  like  bees  in  a 
kite ;  and  as  for  Will  Atkins,  who  was  now  be^ 
come  a  very  industrioos,  necessary,  and  sober 
felk»w,  he  had  made  bimaelf  such  a  tent  of  bas- 
ket-work, as  I  believe  was  never  seen.  It  was 
120  paces  round  on  the  outside,  as  I  measured 
by  my  steps ;  the  walls  were  as  close  worked  as 
a  basket,  in  pannels  or  squares,  thirty-two  in 
omnber,  and  very  strong,  standing  about  seven 
feet  high ;  in  the  middle  was  another,  not  above 
twenty-two  paces  round,  but  built  stronger,  be- 
iog  el^bt  square  in  its  form,  and  in  the  eight 
corners  stood  eight  very  strong  posts,  round  the 
top  of  which  he  laid  strong  pieces,  joined  toge- 
ther with  wooden  j^ns,  tnm  which  he  raised  a 
pyramid  before  the  roof,  of  eight  rafters,  very 
baodsome,  I  assure  you,  and  joined  together  very 
veD,  though  he  had  no  noils,  and  only  a  few  iron 
spikes^  wUch  he  had  made  himself,  too,  out  of 
I  the  old  iron  that  I  had  left  there ;  and,  indeed, 
this  fellow  ahowed  abundance  of  ingenuity  in 
Mveral  things  which  he  had  no  knowledge  of,— 

I  he  made  himself  a  forge,  with  a  pair  of  wooden 

I I  belfows  to  blow  the  fire^he  made  himself  char- 

'  eosl  ibr  his  work,— and  he  formed,  ont  of  one  of 
the  iron  erows,  a  middling  good  anvil  to  hammer 
spon ;  in  this  manner  he  inade  many  things,  but 
eipeciaily  hooks,  staples  and  spikes,  bolts  and 
hioi^es.  But  to  return  to  the  house;  after  he 
1 1  pitched  the  roof  of  his  innermost  tent,  he  worked 
1 1  it  op  between  the  rafters  with  basket-work,  so 
firm,  jmd  thatched  that  over  again  so  ingeniously 
with  rice  straw,  and  over  that  a  large  leaf  of  a 
tiee,  which  covered  the  fop,  that  his  house  was 
ss  dry  as  if  it  had  been  tiled  or  slated.  Indeed, 
he  owned  that  the  savages  had  made  the  basket- 
work  for  him. 

The  outer  dreuit  was  covered,  as  a  lean-to, 
aB  round  ttiis  inner  apartment,  and  long  rafters 
Uy  from  the  thirty-.two  angles  to  the  top  posts 
of  the  Inner  house,  being  ^ut  twenty  feet  dis- 
taat,  so  that  there  was  a  space  like  a  walk  within 
the  outer  wicker-wall,  and  without  the  inner, 
near  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  inner  place  he  partitioned  off  with  the 
lame  wicker-work,  but  much  fairer,  and  divided 
ioto  sta  apartments,  for  that  he  bad  six  rooms  on 
1  floor,  and  out  of  every  one  of  these  there  was 
a  doer ;  first,  ioto  the  entry,  or  coming  into  the 
main  tent,  and  another  door  into  the  space  or 
walk  that  was  round  it,  so  that  this  walk  was 
siso  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  which  served 
Bot  only  for  a  retreat,  but  to  store  up  any  neces- 
ssries  which  the  family  had  occasion  for.  These 
six  spaces  not  taking  up  the  whole  circum- 
ference, what  other  apartments  the  outer  circle 
had,  were  thus  ordered :  as  soon  as  you  were  in 
at  the  door  of  the  outer  circle,  you  had  a  short 
pisssge,  straight  before  you,  to  the  door  of  the 
noerbonw;  but  on  dtiier  side  was  a  wicker 


partition,  and  a  door  in  it,  by  which  you  went, 
first,  into  a  large  room  or  store-house,  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  through  that 
into  another  not  quite  so  long ;  so  that,  in  the 
outer  circle,  were  ten  handsome  rooms,  six  of 
which  were .  only  to  be  come  at  through  the 
apartments  of  the  Inner  tent,  and  served  as 
closets  or  retired  rooms  to  the  respective  cham- 
bers of  the  inner  circle ;  and  four  large  ware- 
houses«or  bams,  or  what  you  please  to  call  them, 
which  went  in  through  one  another,  two  on 
either  hand  of  the  passage  that  led  through  the 
outer  door  to  the  inner  tent. 

Such  a  piece  of  basket-wQrk,  I  believe,  was 
never  seen  In  the  world,  nor  a  house  or  tent  so 
neatly  contrived,  much  less  so  built.  In  this 
great  bee-hive  lived  the  three  families,  that  is  to 
say,  Will  Atkins  and  his  companions ;  the  third 
was  killed,  but  his  wife  remained,  with  three 
children,  for  she  was,  it  seems,  big  with  child 
when  he  died ;  and  the  other  two  were  not  at 
all  backward  to  give  the  widow  her  full  share  of 
everything,  I  mean,  as  to  their  corn,  milk, 
grapes,  &c.,  and  when  they  killed  a  kid,  or  found 
a  turtle  on  the  shore ;  so  that  they  all  lived  well 
enough,  though  it  was  true  they  were  not  so  in- 
dustrious as  the  other  two,  as  has  been  observed 
already. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  omitted,  viz., 
that  as  for  religion,  1  don*t  know  that  there  was 
anything  of  that  kind  among  them ;  they  pretty 
often,  indeed,  put  one  another  in  mind  that  there 
was  a  God,  by  the  very  common  method  of  sea- 
men, vis.,  swearing  by  his  name ;  nor  were  their 
poor  ignorant  savage  wives  much  the  better  for 
having  been  married  to  Christians,  as  we  must 
call  them ;  for,  as  they  knew  very  little  of  God 
themselves,  so  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
entepng  into  any  discourse  with  their  wives  about 
a  God,  or  to  talk  anything  to  them  concerning 
religion. 

'nie  utmost  of  all  the  improvement  which  I 
can  say  the  wives  had  made  from  them,  was, 
that  they  had  taught  them  to  speak  English 
pretty  well ;  and  all  the  children  they  had,  which 
were  near  twenty  in  all,  were  taught  to  speak 
English  too,  from  their  first  learning  to  speak, 
though  they  at  first  spoke  it  in  a  very  broken 
manner,  like  their  mothers.  There  were  none 
of  those  children  above  six  years  old  when  I 
came  thither ;  for  it  was  not  much  above  seven 
years  that  they  had  fetched  these  five  savage 
ladies  over,  but  they  hod  all  been  pretty  fruitful, 
for  they  had  all  children,  more  or  less ;  I  think 
the  cook's  mate*s  wife  was  big  of  her  sixth  child, 
and  the  mothers  were  all  a  good  sort  of  well* 
governed,  quiet,  laborious  women,  modest  and 
decent,  helpful  to  one  another,  mighty  observant, 
and  subject  to  their  masters,  I  cannot  call  them 
husbands,  and  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  well 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  be 
legally'married,  both  which  were  happily  brought 
about  afterwards  by  my  means,  or,  at  least,  by 
the  consequence  of  my  coming  among  them. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  colony  in 
general,  and  pretty  much  of  mv  five  renegade 
Englishmen,  I  must  say  something  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  the  main  body  of  the  family, 
and  in  whose  story  there  are  some  incidents,  also 
remarkable  enough. 
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till  At  last  they  found  the  wav  to  make 
tbcnselfes  large  targets  of  wood.  Which  they 
eofered  with  ikins  of  wild  beasts,  whose  names 
tbey  knew  not,  and  these  ooTered  them  from  the 
arrows  of  the  savages;  that  notwithstanding 
thessb  they  were  sometimes  in  great  danger,  and 
were  once  five  of  them  knocked  down  together 
with  the  clubs  of  the  savages,  which  was  the 
time  when  one  of  them  was  taken  prisoner,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  relieved. 
That  at  6rst  they  thought  he  had  been  killed, 
bnt  when  afterwards  they  heard  he  was  taken 
pnsoDer,  they  were  under  the  greatest  grief  ima* 
finable,  and  would  willingly  have  all  ventured 
their  lives  to  have  rescued  him. 

Tbey  told  me  that  when  they. were  so  knocked 
down,  the  rest  of  their  company  rescued  them, 
and  stood  over  them  fighting  till  they  were  come 
to  themselves,  all  but  be  who  they  thought  had 
been  dead ;  and  then  they  made  their  way  with 
their  halberts  and  pieces,  standing  close  toge- 
ther in  a  line,  through  a  body  of  above  a  thou- 
Mutd  savages,  beating  down  all  that  came  in  their 
vsy,  got  the  victory  over  their  enemies,  but  to 
their  great  sorrow,  because  it  was  with  the  loss 
of  tbdr  friend,  whom  the  other  party,  finding 
htm  alive,  carried  off  with  some  others,  as  I 
gave  an  account  in  my  former. 

They  described  most  affectionately  how  they 
were  surprised  with  joy  at  the  return  of  their 
friend  and  eompanion  in  misery,  who  they 
thought  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  of  the 
worst  of  kind,  viz.,  by  wild  men ;  and  yet  how 
more  and  more  they'  were  surprised  with  the 
account  he  gave  them  of  his  errand,  and  that 
there  vras  a  Christian  in  a  place  near,  much 
Biore  one  that  was  able,  and  had  humanity 
enough  to  contribute  to  their  deliverance. 

They  described  how  they  were  astonished  at 
the  s^t  of  the  relief  I  sent  them,  and  at  the 
appearance  of  loaves  of  bread,  things  they  had 
not  seen  since  their  coming  to  that  miserable 
place ;  bow  often  they  crossed  it,  and  blessed  it 
IS  bread  sent  from  heaven,  and  what  a  reviving 
cordial  it  was  to  their  spirits  to  taste  it ;  as  also 
of  the  other  things  I  had  sent  for  their  supply. 
And,  after  all,  they  would  have  told  me  somc- 
thiog  of  the  joy  they  were  in  at  the  sight  of  a 
boat  and  pilots  to  carry  them  away  to  the  person 
snd  place  from  whence  all  these  new  comforts 
csne ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  impossible  to 
express  it  by  words,  for  their  excessive  ioy 
driving  them  to  unbecoming  extravagancies, 
they  bad  no  way  to  describe  them  but  by  telling 
me  that  they  bordered  upon  lunacy,  having  no 
way  to  give  vent  to  their  passion  suitable  to  the 
sense  that  was  upon  them;  that  in  some  it 
worked  one  way,  and  in  some  another,  and  that 
some  of  them,  through  a  surprise  of  joy,  would 
barst  out  into  tears,  others  be  half-mad,  and 
ethers  immediately  faint.  This  discourse  ex- 
tremely affected  me,  and  called  to  my  mind  Fri- 
day's extacy  when  he  met  his  father,  and  the 
poor  neople*s  extacy  when  I  took  them  up  at 
sea,  after  their  ^ip  was  on  fire ;  the  mate  of  the 
*^>*s  joy  when  be  found  himself  delivered  in 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  perish,  and  my 
own  joy  when,  after  twenty-eight  years*  capti- 
^ty,  I  found  a  good  ship  ready  to  carry  me  to 

my  own  country.     All  these  things  made  me 


more  sensible  of  the  relation  of  these  poor  mea* 
and  more  affected  with  it. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  state  of  things, 
as  I  found  them,  I  most  relate  the  heads  of  what 
I  did  for  these  people,  and  the  condition  in  which 
I  left  them.  It  was  their  opinion,  and  mine  too, 
that  they  would  be  troubled  no  more  with  the  sa- 
vages ;  or  that,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  able  to 
cut  them  off,  if  they  were  twioe  as  many  as  be- 
fore, so  that  they  had  no  concern  about  that 
Then  I  entered  into  a  serious  discourse  with  the 
Spaniard,  whom  I  called  governor,  about  theu* 
stay  in  the  island;  for,  as  f  was  not  come  to 
carry  any  of  them  off,  so  it  would  not  be  just  to 
carnr  off  some,  and  leave  others,  who  perhaps 
would  be  unwilling  to  stay  if  their  strength  was 
diminished. 

Co  the  other  hand,  I  told  them  I  came  to 
establish  them  there,  not  to  remove  them ;  and 
then  I  let  them  know  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  relief  of  sundry  kinds  for  them ;  that  I  had 
been  at  a  great  charge  to  supply  them  with  all 
things  necessary,  as  well  lor  their  convenience  as 
their  defence,  and  that  I  had  such  particular 
persons  with  me,  as  well  to  increase  and  recruit 
their  number,  as  by  the  particular  necessary 
employments  which  the^  were  bred  to,  being 
artificers,  to  assist  them  m  those  things  in  which, 
at  present,  they  were  to  seek. 

They  were  all  together  when  I  talked  thus  to 
them ;  and  before  I  delivered  to  them  the  stores 
I  had  brought,  I  asked  them,  one  by  one,  if  tbey 
had  entirely  forgot  and  buried  the  first  animosities 
that  had  been  among  them,  and  could  shake 
hands  with  one  another,  and  engage  in  a  strict 
friendship,  and  union  of  interest,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  more  misunderstandmgs  or  jea- 
lousies. 

William  Atkins,  with  abundance  of  frankness 
and  good-humour,  said,  **  They  had  met  with 
afiSiictioos  enough  to  make  them  all  sober,  and 
enemies  enough  to  make  them  all  friends ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  would  live  and  die  with  them, 
and  was  so  far  from  designing  anvthing  against 
the  Spaniards,  that  he  owned  they  had  done 
nothing  to  him  but  what  his  own  bad-humour 
made  necessary,  and  what  he  would  have  done, 
and  perhaps  much  worse,  in  their  case ;  and  that 
he  would  ask  them  pardon,  if  I  desired  it,  for  the 
foolish  and  brutish  things  he  had  done  to  them, 
and  was  very  willing  and  desirous  of  living  on 
terms  of  entire  friendship  and  union  with  them ; 
and  would  do  anything  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
convince  them  of  it ;  and,  as  for  going  to  Eng- 
land, he  cared  not  if  he  did  not  go  thither  these 
twenty  years." 

The  Spaniards  said,  **  They  had,  indeed,  at 
first,  disarmed  and  excluded  William  Atkins  and 
his  two  countrymen,  for  their  ill- conduct,  as  tbey 
had  ^  let  me  know,  and  they  appealed  to  me  for 
the  necessity  they  were  under  to  do  so;  but 
that  William  Atkins  had  behaved  himself  so 
bravely  in  the  great  fight  they  bad  with  the  sa- 
vages, and  on  several  occasions  since,  and  had 
shown  himself  so  faithful  to,  and  concerned  for, 
the  general  interest  of  them  all,  that  ihev  had 
forgotten  all  that  was  past,  and  thought  he 
merited  as  much  to  be  trusted  with  arms,  and 
supplied  with  necessaries,  as  any  of  them ;  and 
that  they  bad  testified  their  satisfaction  in  him, 
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dedaratioDt  of 
daj  to  dine  all 
atplendidfeatt; 
aadhis  mate  to  oome  on 
and  the  old  cook's 
ted.  We  broogfat  on 
^<iv«»  sM*  fend  bceC  and  four  pieces  of 
>tH  ibip'%  ffovitioa,  with  our  pnocb* 
ilanab  la  fill  It ;  and,  in  particnlar, 
«.^  iK'«i  t««  bottlsa  of  French  claret,  and  ten 
iS^iiah  beer,  things  that  neither  the 
nr  tk»  Cagllihmen  had  tasted  for 
«ad  which*  it  may  be  rapposed,  they 
lu  imih^lind  nf 
i«H»  -^MMirh  added  to  onr  feast  five  whole 
v*<iK  «^c^  tbe  eooks  roasted,  and  three  of  them 
v*««  ««^  oovered  np  close,  on  board  our  ship  to 
»Nr  ivMMi^  thai  they  might  feast  on  fresh  meat 
•m^  m  shettb  at  we  did  with  their  salt  meat 
Sy^  ^  board* 

\iWr  Ihli  fetft,  at  which  we  were  very  Inno- 
>Mttit>i  msfry»  I  brooght  ont  my  cano  of  goods, 
«lK(^  that  there  might  be  nt  dispate  about 
AvHhn^i  1  shewed  them  that  there  was  sufficient 
iM  ih«uk  alU  nod  desired  that  they  might  all  take 
m  «4i»Md  Quantity  of  the  goods  that  were  for 
««ariug ;  tnat  is  to  say,  equal  when  made  up. 
•il  ilrsti  I  distributed  linen  sufficient  to  make 
o%crv  one  of  them  four  shirts ;  and,  at  the  Spa^ 
iiiarj*!  request,  afterwards  made  them  up  six; 
iK4»ao  were  exceeding  comfortable  to  them,  having 
btft^a  what,  as  I  may  say,  they  had  long  since 
iargot  the  use  of,  or  what  it  was  to  wear  them. 

I  allotted  the  thin  English  stuffs,  which  I 
mentioned  before,  to  make  every  one  a  light 
voat  like  a  frock,  which  I  judged  fittest  for  the 
heat  of  the  season,  cool  and  !oose ;  and  ordered, 
ihttt  whenever  they  decayed  they  should  make 
more,  as  th^y  thought  fit ;  the  Uke  for  pumps, 
thotfs,  stockings,  and  hats,  &c. 

1  cannot  expreu  what  pleasure,  what  satisfac- 
tion, sat  upon  the  countenances  of  all  these  poor 
men  when  they  saw  the  care  I  had  taken  of 
them,  and  how  well  I  had  furnished  them.  They 
told  me  1  was  a  father  to  them ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing such  a  correspondent  as  i  was.  In  so  remote 
tt  purl  of  the  world,  it  would  make  them  forget 
thttt  they  were  left  In  a  desolate  place,  and  they 
ail  voluntarily  engaged  to  me  not  to  leave  the 
place  without  my  consent. 

Then  I  presented  to  them  the  people  I  had 
brought  with  me;  particularly  the  tailor,  the 
smith,  and  the  two  carpenters,  all  of  them  most 
uecessary  people;  but,  above  all,  my  general 
artificer,  than  whom  they  could  not  name  any- 
thing that  was  more  needful  to  them ;  and  the 
tailor,  to  show  his  concern  for  them,  went  to 
work  immediately,  and,  with  my  leave,  made  them 
every  one  a  shirt  the  first  thing  he  did ;  and, 
which  —-  -*•"  "^ore,  he  taught  the  women  not 
or*  Mi  stitch,  and  use  the  needle. 


I  scarce  need  mention 
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hot  made  tfaem  aariift  to  amke  the  shirts  for  their 
husbands,  and 

As  for  the 
hownseliil  they 
my  clumsy, 
clever,  eooveniei 
boards,  loekeia, 
wanted  oT  that 

But,  to  lettlMmaeeheamtaw  made  artificers 
at  first,  I  carried  the  cipaaeia  to  see  WiHIaoi 
Atkins's  baskeUboos^  as  I  called  it,  and  they 
both  owned  they  never  mm  an  <"«»«"^  of  such 
natural  ingnniitybefiMre.aoraBy  thing  ao  regular 
and  so  handfly  bnflt,  at  least  of  ils^klnd ;  and 
one  of  them,  when  he  aaw  %  after  miudiii^ii  good 
while,  taming  sbout  Co  me,  **  I  am  sure,*  layi 
he,  "that  man  has  no  need  eC  as;  yon  need  do 
nothing  but  give  him  IoqIsl* 

Then  I  brought  them  ont  aB  my  store  of  tods, 
and  gave  every  man  a  digging  spade,  a  shovel, 
and  a  rak^  for  we  had  no  harrows  or  ploughs; 
and,  to  every  separste  place;  a  piek-axe,  a  crow, 
a  broad*axe,  and  a  aaw ;  always  appointfaig  that, 
as  often  as  any  were  broken  «r  worn  ont  they 
should  be  suppHed  without  gradgii^  out  of  the 
general  stores  that  I  left  behfad. 

Nails,  staples,  hfaiges,  bammera,  diissda,  knives, 
sdisars,  and  all  sorts  of  tools  and  iroo-work,  they 
had  without  tale,  as  they  required ;  for  no  man 
would  care  to  take  more  than  they  wanted,  and 
he  must  be  a  fool  Uiat  would  waste  or  spoO  them, 
on  any  account  whatever ;  and  for  the  nae  of  the 
smith  I  left  two  tons  of  nnwronght  iron  for  a 
supply. 

My  magazine  of  powder  and  arms»  which  I 
brought  them,  was  such  even  to  profosion,  that 
they  could  not  but  rejoice  at  them ;  for  now  they 
could  march  as  I  used  to  do,  with  a  musket  upoo 
each  shoulder,  if  there  was  oceasfon,  and  were 
able  to  fight  1,000  savages,  If  they  had  bat  some 
little  advantages  of  situation;  whidi  alio  they 
could  not  miu  ol^  if  they  had  occasion. 

I  carried  on  shore  with  me  the  young  man 
whose  mother  was  starved  to  death,  and  the  maid 
also  She  was  a  sober,  well-educated,  religious 
young  woman,  and  behaved  so  inollendvely,  that 
every  one  gave  her  a  good  word.  She  had,  in- 
deed, on  unhappy  life  with  us,  there  being  no 
woman  in  the  ship  but  herself  but  she  bore  it 
with  patience.  After  a  while,  seeing  things  so 
well  ordered,  and  in  so  fine  a  way  of  thriviog 
upon  my  island,  and  considering  that  they  had 
neither  business  or  acquaintance  in  the  East  la- 
dies, or  reason  for  taking  so  long  a  voyage ;  I 
say,  considering  all  this,  both  of  them  came  to 
roe  and  desir^  I  would  give  them  leave  to  re- 
main on  the  island,  and  be  entered  among  my 
family,  as  they  colled  it. 

I  agreed  to  it  readily,  and  they  had  a  little 
plot  of  ground  allotted  to  them,  where  they  had 
three  tents  or  houses  set  up.  surrounded  with  a 
basket-work,  palisaded  like  Atkins's,  and  adjoin* 
ing  to  his  plaotation.  Their  tents  were  contrived 
so  that  they  bad  each  of  them  a  room  apart  to 
lodge  in,  and  a  middle  tent,  like  a  great  score- 
house,  to  lay  all  their  goods  in,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  in ;  and  now  the  other  two  Englishmen 
moved  their  habitation  to  the  same  place ;  and 
so  the  island  wos  divided  into  three  colonies,  and 
no  more;  vis., the  Spaniards,  with  oM  FHday 
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ud  the  fint  servaDts,  at  my  old  habitation  under 
tbe  hill,  which  was.  In  a  word,  the  capital  city, 
and  where  they  bad  to  enlarged  and  extended 
tbetr  works,  as  we))  under  as  on  the  outside  of 
the  hOl,  that  they  lived,  though  perfect)y  con- 
eesledt  yet  lull  at  large.  Never  was  there  rach 
a  little  city  in  a  wood,. and  so  hid,  I  believe,  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  For  I  verily  believe  1,000 
Den  might  have  ranged  tbe  island  a  month,  and 
if  they  had  not  known  there  was  such  a  thing, 
and  looked  on  purpoee  for  it,  they  would  not 
have  found  it ;  for  the  trees  stood  so  thick  and 
»  dose,  and  grew  so  fitft  matted  into  one  An- 
other, that  nothing  but  cutting  them  down  first, 
eoold  discover  the  place,  except  the  two  narrow 
entraaoes  where  they  went  in  and  out,  could  be 
Toond,  which  was  not  very  easy.  One  of  them 
VIS  jost  down  at  the  water's  edge,  on  the  side 
of  the  creek,  and  it  was  afterwards  al)ove  200 
yaidi  to  the  place ;  and  the  other  was  up  the 
Udder  at  twice,  as  I  have*  formerly  described  It, 
asd  they  had  a  large  wood,  thickly  planted,  also 
<»  tbe  top  of  the  hill,  which  contained  above  an 
acre,  which  grew  apace,  and  covered  the  place 
froo  ail  discovery  there,  with  only  one  narrow 
place  between  two  trees,  not  easy  to  be  disco- 
vered,  to  enter  on  that  ddie. 

Tbe  other  colony  was  that  of  Will  Atkins's, 
where  there  were  four  families  of  Englishmen,  I 
mean  those  I  left  there^  with  their  wives  and 
ehildren ;  three  savages,  that  were  slaves ;  the 
widow  and  chlidren  of  the  Eng)ishman  that  was 
killed ;  and  tbe  young  man  and  the  maid ;  and,  by 
the  way,  we  made  a  wife  of  her  also  before  we 
vent  away.  There  were  also  the  two  carpenters 
and  the  tailor,  who  I  brought  with  me  for  them ; 
aim  tbe  smith,  who  was  a  very  necessary  man  to 
tbem,  especially  as  the  gunsmith,  to  take  care  of 
their  arms ;  and  my  odier  man,  whom  I  called 
Jack^f-alUtrades,  who  was  himself  as  good  as 
twenty  men,  for  he  was  not  only  a  very  ingenious 
fellow  but  a  very  merry  fellow :  and,  before  I 
vent  away,  we  married  him  to  the  honest  maid 
that  came  with  the  vouth  In  the  ship,  wiiom  I 
oentjoocd  before. 

And  now  i  speak  of  marrying,  It  brings  me 
naturally  to  say  something  of  the  French  eccle- 
naftie  that  1  had  brought  with  me  out  of  the 
ship's  crew,  whom  I  took  at  sea.  It  is  true  this 
nan  was  a  Roman,  and  perhaps  it  may  give 
offence  to  some  hereafter,  tf  I  leave  anything  ex- 
tnordinary  upon  record  of  a  man  whom,  before 
I  begin,  I  must  (to  set  him  out  in  just  colours) 
feprcwot  in  terms  very  much  to  his  disadvantage 
in  the  account  of  Protestants ;  as  first,  that  he 
vas  a  Papist;  secondly,  a  Popish  priest;  and 
thirdly,  a  French  Popish  priest. 

Bnt  justice  demands  of  me  to  give  him  a  due 
ebaraeter ;  and  I  roust  say  he  was  a  grave,  sober, 
IMai,  and  most  religious  person ;  exact  in  his 
Itfet  extensive  in  his  charity,  and  exemplary  in 
aloMst  everytliing  he  did.  What,  then,  can  any 
^^  uy  again&t  my  being  very  senrible  of  the 
valoe  of  tuch  a  man,  notwithstanding  his  pro-* 
iwtoa?  Though  it  may  be  my  opinion,  per- 
S>|.  u  well  as  the  opinion  of  others,  who  shall 
read  this,  that  be  was  mistaken. 

The  first  hour  that  I  began  to  converse  with 
bha  after  he  had  affreed  to  go  with  me  to  the 
£^  ladies,  I  foQBd  reason  to  deUght  exceed.  ■ 


higly  in  his  conversation ;  and  he  first  began  with 
me  about  religion  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
hnaginable. 

**  Sir,"  says  he,  "you  have  not  only,  under  God 
(and  at  that  he  crossed  his  breast),  saved  my  life, 
but  you  have  admitted  me  to  go  this  voyage  in 
your  ship,  and,  by  your  obliging  civility,  have 
taken  me  Into  your  family,  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  free  conversation.'  Now,  sir  (says  ke), 
you  see  by  my  habit  what  my  profession  is ;  and 
I  guess  by  your  nation  what  yours  is ;  1  may 
think  it  is  my  duty,  and  doubtless  It  is  so,  to  use 
mv  utmost  endeavours,  on  all  occasions,  to  bring 
all  the  souls  that  I  can  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic  doctrine; 
but,  as  I  am  here  under  your  permission,  and  in 
your  family,  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  your  kind- 
ness,  as  well  as  in  decency  and  good  manners,  to 
be  unaer  your  government ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not,  without  your  leave,  enter  into  any  debates 
on  the  points  of  religion,  in  which  we  may  not 
agree,  farther  than  you  shall  give  me  leave." 

I  told  him  his  carriage  was  so  modest  that  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  it ;  that  it  was  true 
we  were  such  people  as  they  call  heretics ;  but 
that  he  was  not  the  first  Catholic  that  I  had  con- 
versed without  falling  into  any  inconveniences,  or 
carrying  the  questions  to  any  height  In  debate ; 
that  he  should  not  find  himself  the  worse  used 
for  being  of  a  different  opinion  from  us ;  and  if 
we  did  not  converse  without  any  dislike  on  either 
side,  upon  that  score,  it  would  be  his  fault,  not 
ours. 

He  replied,  that  he  thought  our  conversation 
might  be  easily  separated  from  disputes ;  that  it 
was  not  his  business  to  cap  principles  with  every 
man  he  discoursed  with ;  and  that  he  rather  de- 
sired me  to  converse  with  him  as  a  gentleman 
than  as  a  religieux ;  that  if  I  would  give  him 
leave,  at  any  time,  to  discourse  upon  religious 
subjects,  he  would  readily  comply  with  it ;  and 
tliat  then  he  did  not  doubt  but  I  would  allow  him 
also  to  defend  his  own  opinions  as  well  as  he 
could ;  but  that,  without  my  leave,  he  would  not 
break  in  upon  me  with  any  such  thing. 

He  told  me  farther,  that  be  would  not  cease  to 
do  all  that  became  him  in  his  office,  as  a  priest 
as  well  as  a  private  Christian,  to  procure  the 
^oda  of  the  ship,  and  the  safety  of  all  that  was 
in  her ;  and  though,  perhaps,  we  would  not  join 
with  him,  and  he  could  not  pray  with  us,  he 
hoped  he  might  pray  for  us,  which  he  would  do 
upon  all  ocMsions.  In  this  manner  we  con- 
versed; and,  as  he  was  of  a  most  obliging,  gen- 
tleman-like behaviour,  so  he  was,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  a  man  of  good  sense,  and,  as  I 
believe,  of  great  learning. 

He  gave  me  a  most  diverting  account  of  his 
life,  and  of  the  many  extraordinary  events  of  it ; 
of  many  adventures  which  had  befallen  him  in  the 
few  years  that  he  had  been  abroad  In  tbe  world, 
and  particularly  this  was  very  remarkable,  viz., 
that  during  the  voyage  he  was  now  engaged  in 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  five  times  shipped 
and  unshipped,  and  never  to  go  to  the  place 
whither  any  of  the  ships  he  was  hi  were  at  first 
derigned ;  that  Ms  first  intent  was  to  have  gone  to 
Martinico,  and  that  he  went  on  board  a  ship  bound 
thither  at  St  Maloes,  but  being  forced  into  Lis« 
bon  in  bad  weather,  the  thip  received  some  da* 
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mage  by  running  aground  lo  the  moath  of  the 
liver  Tagoi,  and  was  oblLred  to  noload  her  cargo 
there;  that  finding  a  Portaguaie  ship  there 
bound  to  the  Ma£ifas  and  ready  Co  sailt  and 
supposing  he  should  easily  meet  with  a  Tesael 
there  bound  to  Martinico,  he  went  on  board  In 
order  to  sail  to  the  Madeiras,  but  the  master  of 
the  Portuguese  ship,  being  hut  an  indifiTerent  ma^ 
rioer,  had  been  out  In  ms  reckoning,  and  they 
drove  to  Plal,  where,  however,  he  happened  to 
find  a  very  good  market  for  his  cargo,  which  was 
com,  and  therefore  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  Ma- 
deiras, but  to  load  salt  at  the  Isle  of  May  to  go 
away  to  Newfoundland.  He  had  no  remedy  in 
tlie  exigence  but  to  go  with  the  ship,  and  liad  a 
pretty  good  voyage  as  far  as  the  Banks  (so  they 
call  the  place  where  they  catch  the  fish),  where, 
meeting  with  a  French  ship  bound  from  France 
to  Quebec,  in  the  river  of  Canada,  and  from 
thence  to  Martinico  to  carry  provisions,  he 
thought  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete his  first  design;  but  when  he  came  to 
Quebec  the  master  of  the  sh^  died,  and  the  ship 
proceeded  no  further;  so  the  next  vovage  he 
shipped  himself  for  Prance  in  the  ship  that  was 
burnt  when  we  took  them  up  at  sea,  and  then 
shipped  them  with  us  for  the  East  Indies*  as  I 
have  already  said.  Thus  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed In  five  voyages,  all,  as  I  may  call  It,  m 
one  voyage,  besides  what  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  meotion  iarther  of  the  same  person. 

But  I  shall  not  make  digressions  into  other 
men's  stories,  which  have  no  relation  to  my  own. 
I  return  to  what  eonoems  our  afflur  on  the 
island ;  he  came  to  me  one  morning,  for  he 
lodged  among  us  all  the  while  we  were  upon  the 
island,  and  it  happened  to  be  just  when  I  was 
|oing  to  visit  the  Englishmen's  colony,  at  the! 
farthest  part  of  the  Island ;  I  say,  he  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  with  a  very  grave  countenance, 
that  he  had,  for  two  or  three  days,  desired  an 
opportunity  of  some  discourse  with  me,  which, 
he  hoped,  would  not  be  displeasing  to  me,  because 
he  thought  it  might,  in  some  measure,  correspond 
with  my  general  design,  which  was  the  prosperity 
of  my  new  colony,  and,  pethapa,  might  put  it,  at 
least,  more  than  he  yet  thought  It  was,  In  the 
wur  of  God's  blessing. 

I  looked  a  little  surpilstd  at  the  last  part  of 
his  discourse^  and*  turning  a  little  short,  **  How, 
sir,**  said  I,  «'  can  it  he  safal  thai  we  are  not  in 
the  way  of  Ood*s  blessing,  after  inch  visible 
anisunces  and  wonderAil  deliveranoea  as  we 
have  seen  here,  and  of  whidi  I  have  given  you  a 
large  account?** 

^  If  von  had  pleased,  sir,**  said  he  (with  a 
world  of  modesty,  and  yet  with  great  readiness), 
to  have  heard  me,  yon  would  have  found  no  room 
to  have  been  displeased,  much  less  to  think  so 
hard  of  me,  that  I  should  suggest,  that  you  had 
not  had  wonderftil  assistances  and  deliverances; 
and  I  hope,  on  yoor  behalll  that  yon  are  In  the 
way  of  Oodli  hlenfog,  and  your  design  Is  exceed, 
tag  good,  and  wiU  prospw.  Bat,  air.*  said  he, 
**tliottgh  II  were  more  «h  than  la  even  pooible  to 
y«tt,  ytt  thoro  may  be  some  among  yoa  thai  are 
Ml  touaUy  righl  in  their  acHooai  and  yon 
hAOirlliil.  tai  the  story  of  brael  one  Achan,  in 
Iho  oompi  roMvod  Qodli  blesstag  from  thea^ 
ie4  lorMd  Ui  hMd  00  ogriMi  tiMB.  thai  thirty. 


six  of  them,  thoqgh  not  concerned  in  the  crinw, 
were  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  snd  boic 
the  weight  of  that  punishmeot," 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  this  diKoone, 
and  told  him  his  inference  was  so  joit,  sad  the 
whole  design  seemed  so  sincere,  and  wai  reallj 
so  religioas  in  its  own  nature,  that  I  wu  verj 
sorry  I  had  interrupted  him,  and  begged  him  lo 
go  on ;  and,  in  the  meantinie,  because  it  seemed 
that  what  we  had  both  to  say  miglit  take  np 
some  time,  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  the  EoglUh. 
man's  plantation,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  m«, 
and  we  might  dlsooune  of  it  by  the  way.  lie 
told  me,  he  would  more  wUlingly  wait  oa  me 
thither,  because  there,  partiv,  the  thtog  wu 
acted  which  he  desired  to  f  peak  to  me  about ;  so 
we  walked  on,  and  I  pressed  him  to  be  free  a&d 
plain  with  roe  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

'*  Whv  then,  sir,**  says  he,  •*  be  pleased  to 
give  me  leave  to  lay  down  a  few  propontioiu,  as 
the  foundation  of  what  I  have  to  lay,  that  we 
may  not  dilTer  in  the  general  principles,  though 
we  may  be  of  some  diflering  opinions  in  the  pnc* 
tloe  of  particulars.  First,  sir,  though  we  differ 
in  some  of  the  doctrinal  articles  oi  reiigbn,  and 
it  is  very  unhappy  that  it  b  so,  especially  in  the 
case  before  us,  as  I  shall  shew  afterwards ;  yet, 
there  are  some  general  principles  in  wliidi  we 
both  agree,  viz*,  first,  that  there  is  a  God,  sad 
that  this  God,  having  given  ns  some  stated 
general  rules  for  our  ser^ce  and  obedience,  we 
ought  not  willingly  and  knowingly  to  ofieod  hini, 
either  by  neglecting  to  do  what  he  has  com- 
roanded,  or  by  doing  what  he  has  expresily  for. 
bidden ;  and,  let  our  diflbrent  religions  be  whit 
they  wfll,  this  general  principle  Is  readily  owned 
by  us  all ;  that  the  blessing  of  God  does  not 
ordinarily  follow  a  presumptuous  mnuing  agaioit 
his  oommnnd,  and  every  good  Christian  will  be 
affectionately  concerned  to  prevent  any  that  are 
under  his  care  living  in  a  total  neglect  of  Gvd 
and  his  commands.  It  is  not  your  men  beiog 
Protestants,  whatever  my  opinion  may  be  <tf 
such,  that  discharges  me  from  being  coocened 
for  their  souls,  and  from  endeavouring,  if  it  lies 
before  me,  that  they  should  live  in  as  tiule  ds- 
tanoe  from  and  enmity  with  their  Maker  as  poi- 
aible,  especlaDy  if  ^ ou  give  me  leave  to  meddie 
so  for  In  your  circuit'* 

I  could  not  yet  imagine  what  be  aimed  at,  sod 
told  him  I  granted  all  he  had  aaid,  and  thanked 
him  that  he  would  so  for  concern  himself  for  lo, 
and  begged  he  would  eiplain  the  particulars  of 
what  he  had  observed,  that,  like  Joshua  (to  take 
his  own  parable).  1  might  put  away  the  accursed 
thiitffrom  us. 

•MlThy  then,  sir,**  savs  he,  "  I  will  take  the 
liberty  you  give  me,  and  there  are  three  thm^ 
which,  tt  I  am  right,  most  stand  in  the  way  of  God'f 

bleaaing  upon  your  endeavours  here,  and  whkfa  I 
should  rejoice,  for  yonr  sake  and  their  own,  to  se« 
removed ;  and,  sir,"  says  he,  **  I  promise  mji&f 
that  yon  wfll  follv  agree  with  me  in  them  all.  u 
soon  aa  I  name  them,  especially  liecause  I  shul 
convinoe  yon,  that  every  one  of  them  mar.  wit^ 
'great  ease,  and  very  much  to  your  sattsfictioQ* 
'  be  icmedied." 

He  gave  me  no  leave  to  put  in  any  more  6r&i- 
ties,  hot  went  on.  **  First,  air.**  aays  he,  **  roo 
have  here  four  Engtishmen,  who  have  ietefaed 
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vomeo  from  among  the  lavages,  and  have  taken 
them  ta  their  wivei,  and  have  had  many  children 
bf  them  all,  and  yet  are  not  married  to  them 
after  any  itated  legal  manner,  as  the  laws  of  Gkid 
md  Dtn  require,  and,  therefore,  are  yet,  in  the 
Kiue  of  both*  no  less  than  adulterers,  and  living 
in  adultery.  To  this,  sir,"  says  he,  **'  I  know 
f  00  wiU  object,  that  there  was  no  clergyman,  or 
priest  of  any  kJnd,  or  of  any  profession,  to  per- 
ibnn  the  ceremony,  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  or 
paper,  to  write  down  a  oontraet  of  marriage,  and 
have  it  signed  between  them.  And  1  know  also, 
sir,  what  the  Spaniard  governor  has  told  you  ( 
I  oein,  of  the  agreement  that  he  obliged  them 
to  make  when  they  took  these  women,  via.,  that 
thty  ihoold  choose  them  out  by  consent,  and 
keep  separately  to  them ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
Dothiag  of  a  marriage,  no  agreement  with  the 
VQDCQ  as  wives,  but  only  an  agreement  among 
themielves,  to  keep  them  from  quarrelling. 

"  Bat,  sir,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of 
matrimoDy  (so  he  called  it,  being  a  Roman)  con- 
usu  Dot  only  in  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties 
to  take  one  another  as  man  and  wife,  but  in  the 
brmal  and  legal  obligation  that  there  is  in  the 
oootract,  to  compel  the  man  and  woman  at  all 
tuaei,  to  own  and  acknowledge  each  other; 
obliging  the  man  to  abstain  from  all  other  wo- 
neo,  to  engage  in  no  other  contract  while  these 
nbsiit,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  ability  allows,  to 
provide  honestlv  for  them  and  their  children; 
lod  to  oblige  the  women  to  the  same  or  like 
coaditioDS,  sm/alij  mutanHit,  on  their  side. 

**  Now,  air,^'  says  he,  **  Uiese  men  may,  when 

tber  please,  or  when  occasion  presents^  abandon 

^m  women,  disown  their  children,  leave  them 

to  perish,  and  take  other  women,  and  marry 

tb«oi  whilst  these  are  living."     And  here  he 

,  >ddei  with  some  warmth,  **  How,  sir,  is  God 

j;  boQOttred  in  this  unlawful  liberty  ?  And  how  shall 

I  i  biesBiig  succeed  your  endeavours  in  this  place, 

,  bovevergood  in  themselves,  and  however  sincere 

I  ^  your  design,  while  these  men,  who  at  present 

I  ^  your  subjects,  under  your  absolute  govern- 

;|  vent  and  dommion,  are  allowed  by  you  to  live  in 

.  'Jpeo  adultery  V* 

!>  I  coofess  I  was  struck  at  the  thing  itself,  but 
iBQch  atore  with  the  convincing  arguments  he 
npported  it  with :  for  it  was  certainly  true,  that 

though  they  had  no  clergyman  on  the  spot,  yet  a 
ionnal  contract  on  both  sides,'  made  before  wit- 

^^oa^  and  confirmed  by  any  token  which  they 
>  ^  an  agreed  to  be  bound  bv,  though  it  had 

beeo  but  the  breaking  a  stick  between  them, 
I  engaging  the  men  to  own  these  women  for  their 
I  *iret  upon  all  occasions,  and  never  to  abandon 
,  IbeiD  or  their  children,  and  the  women  to  the 
,  |«Be  with  tbeir  husbands,  had  been  an  effectual 
,  ''^nl  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  it  was  a 

K^t  oegiect  that  it  was  not  done. 
Bat  I  thought  to  have  gotten  off  with  my 

7<KiQg  prieit,  by  tellinjg  him,  that  all  that  part 

^  done  when  I  was  not  here,  and  they  h<ui 
'  bred  to  maoy  years  with  them  now,  that  if  it  was 

Uttltery,  it  was  past  remedy,  they  could  do 
.  ootWnfmitnow. 

"Sir*  uyi  he,  "  asking  your  pardon  for  such 

Teedom,  you  are  right  in  this,  that  it  being  done 

u  your  absence,  you  could  not  be  charged  with 

™*^  pm  of  the  crime ;  but,  Ibeseech  you,  flat- 


ter not  yourselll  that  yon  are  not,  thereforai 
under  an  obligation  to  do  your  uttermost  now  to 

I  rat  an  end  to  it ;  how  can  you  thhik,  but  that, 
et  the  time  past  lie  on  whom  it  will,  all  ^t 
guilt,  for  the  future,  wM  lie  entirely  upon  you  ? 
Beoauie  it  is  certainly  in  your  power  now  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  and  in  nobody's  power  but  yours." 

I  was  so  dull  still  that  1  did  not  take  him 
right,  but  I  imagined  that,  by  putting  an  end  to 
it,  he  meant  that  I  should  part  them,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  live  together  any  longer ;  and  I 
said  to  him,  <'  I  oonld  not  do  that  by  any  means^ 
for  that  it  would  put  the  whole  islaud  in  conftu 
sion."  He  seemed  surprised  that  I  should  so  iar 
mistake  him.  "  No,  sir,"  savs  he,  **  1  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  separate  them,  but  legally  and 
effectually  marry  them  now ;  and,  sir,  as  my 
way  of  marrying  may  not  be  so  easy  to  reconcile 
them  to,  though  it  will  be  as  effectual,  even  bv 
your  own  laws,  so  your  way  may  be  as  well 
before  God,  and  as  valid  among  men,  I  mean,  by 
a  written  contract,  signed  by  both  man  and  wo- 
man, and  by  all  the  witnesses  present*  which  all 
the  laws  of  Europe  would  decree  to  be  valid. " 

I  was  amazed  to  see  so  much  true  piety,  and 
so  much  sincerity  of  seal,  besides  the  unnsual 
impartiality  in  his  discourse,  as  to  his  own  party 
or  church,  and  such  a  true  warmth  for  the  pre* 
serving  people  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
relation  to;  I  say,  for  preserving  them  from 
transgressing  the  laws  of  God,  the  like  of  which, 
I  had,  indeed,  not  met  with  anywhere  ;  but  recol- 
lecting what  he  had  said  of  marrying  them  by  a 
written  contract,  which  I  knew  would  stand  too, 
1  returned*  it  back  upon  him,  and  told  him,  I 
granted  all  that  he  had  said  to  be  just,  and,  on 
his  part,  very  kind,  that  I  would  discourse  with 
the  men  upon  the  point  now,  when  I  came  to 
them.  And  I  knew  no  reason  why  they  should 
scruple  to  let  him  marry  them  all,  which  I  knew 
well  enough  would  be  granted  to  be  as  authentic 
and  valid  in  England  as  if  they  were  married  by 
one  of  our  own  dergymen.  What  was  afterwards 
done  in  this  matter,  I  shall  speak  of  by  itselt 

I  then  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  was  the 
second  complaint  which  he  had  to  make,  acknow- 
ledging that  I  was  very  much  his  debtor  for  the 
first,  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  it.  He  told 
me  he  would  use  the  same  freedom  and  plali^ness 
in  the  second,  and  hoped  I  would  take  it  as  well, 
and  this  was,  that  notwithstanding  these  English 
subjects  of  mine,  as  he  called  them,  had  Uved 
with  these  women  for  almost  seven  years,  and 
had  taught  them  to  speak  English,  and  even  to 
read  it;  and  that  they  were,  as  he  perceived, 
women  of  tolerable  understanding,  and  capable 
of  instruction,  yet  they  had  not,  to  this  nour, 
taught  them  anything  of  the  Christian  rdlgion, 
no,  not  so  much  as  to  know  that  there  was  a 
God,  or  a  worship,  or  in  what  manner  God  was 
to  be  served,  or  that  their  own  idolatry,  and  wor^ 
shipping  they  knew  not  who»  was  false  and  ab- 
sura. 

"This,"  he  said,  *'was  an  unaccountable  ne- 
glect, and  what  God  would  certainly  csll  them 
to  an  account  for,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  take  the 
work  out  of  their  handsb*'  He  spoke  this  very 
affectionately  and  warmly.  **  I  am  persuaded,** 
says  he,  *'  had  those  men  lived  in  the  savage 
country,  whence  their  wives  came,  the  savages 
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•«M  a  thousand  thanks  for 
a  **te  account  I  shall  men* 


.    «* 


> 


^1 


'•di  tor  the  third  article  in 

itMse.    **  Why,  really,**  says 

^^.^  Mjkure,  and  I  will  proceed 

4ttb  the  same  plainneu  as  be- 

(MT  poor  savages  yonder,  who 

conquered  subjects.     It 

,  or  ought  to  be,  received 

,  of  what  church  or  pre- 

^  via.,  that  Christian  know. 

^  )«  propagated  by  all  possible 

^  ^1  pottible  occasions.     It  is  on 

our  church  sends  missionaries 

-^  and  China;    and  that  our 

^>i  the  superior  sort,  willingly  en- 

Mi^  haiardous  voyages,  and  the 

ratidence,  among  murderers  and 

\  -j»  Itach  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
"^^  to  bring  them  over  to  embrace 
jA  Ibith.  now,  sir,  you  have  an  op- 
tur*  to  have  six  or  seven-and-thirty 
^  brought  over  from  idolatry  to  the 
^  God,  their  Maker,  and  Kedeemcr, 
how  you  can  pass  by  such  an 
'  1,  which  is  really  worth 
'hole  life." 


now  ttraek  dooib 
Co  a«y.     I  had 
stei  for  God  and 
left  his  particular  principles 
never.     As  for  me,  I  had  not  ■• 
tained  a  thought  of  this  m  ny 
I  believe,  should  not  have 
looked  upon  these  aavagea  as 
^  whom,  had  we  any  woi^  for 

would  have  nsed  as  such,  

glad  to  have  transported  them  te  ^  siber  pvt 
of  the  world,  for  our  business  w»  is  get  rid  of 
them :  and  we  would  all  have  beca  aatsfied  if 
they  had  been  aent  to  any  eoonar,  as  they  had 
never  see  their  own.  Bnt  to  the  ease.  I  s^  I 
was  confounded  at  his  disooorse,  smI  kaew  not 
what  answer  to  make  him.  He  looked  earnestly 
at  me,  seeing  me  in  some  disorder.  *  Sir  *  sud 
he,  '*  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  what  I  have  said 
gives  you  any  offence.  "—*•  No,  do,"  said  1,  •  I  am 
oflTeoded  with  nobody  but  myself;  bat  I  am  per- 
fectly confounded,  not  only  to  think  that  I  should 
never  take  any  notice  of  this  before,  hoi  with  r«. 
fleeting  what  notice  I  am  able  to  take  of  it  oow. 
You  know,  sir/'  said  J,  "what  drcumstaDces  ! 
am  in ;  I  am  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  m  a  ship 
freighted  by  merchants,  and  to  whom  tt  would 
be  an  insuiferable  piece  of  injustice  to  detain 
their  ship  here,  the  men  lying  all  this  while  at 
victuals  and  wages  upon  the  owner's  acoooat ;  it  is 
true  I  agreed  to  be  allowed  twelve  days  here,  and 
if  I  sUy  more,  I  must  pay  8/.  sterling  per  diem 
demurrage,  nor  can  I  stay  upon  demurrage  ahove 
eight  days  more :  and  I  have  been  here  thirteen 
days  already.  So  that  I  am  perfectly  unable  to 
engage  in  this  work,  unless  I  would  suffer  myself 
to  be  left  behind  here  again ;  in  which  ease,  if 
this  single  ship  should  miscarry  in  any  part  of 
her  voyage,  I  should  be  just  in  the  same  condi- 
tion  that  I  was  ieft  in  here  at  first,  and  from 
which  I  have  been  so  wonderfully  delivered."* 

He  owned  the  case  was  very  hard  npon  me  as 
to  my  voyage,  bnt  laid  it  home  upon  my  con- 
science,  whether  the  blessing  of  saving  seven- 
and-thirty  souls,  was  not  worth  my  venturing  all 
I  had  in  the  world  for?  1  was  not  so  sensible  of 
that  as  he  was ;  and  I  returned  npon  him  thus : 
;*  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  valuable  thing  indeed  to  be  an 
instrument  in  Ood*s  hand  to  convert  seven -and- 
thirty  heathens  to  the  knowledge  of  Qirist ;  but 
as  you  are  an  ecclesiastic,  and  are  given  over  to 
that  work,  so  that  it  seems  naturally  to  fall  into 
the  way  of  your  profession,  how  is  it  then  that 
you  do  not  rather  offer  yourself  to  undertake  it« 
than  press  me  to  it  ?" 

Upon  this  he  faced  about,  just  before  me,  as 
he  walked  along,  and,  putting  me  to  a  full  stop, 
made  me  a  very  low  bow.  «*I  most  heartilv 
thank  God,  and  you,  sir,*' says  he,  **  for  giving 
me  so  evident  a  call  to  so  blessed  a  work ;  and 
if  you  think  yourself  discharged  from  it,  and  de* 
sire  me  to  undertake  it,  I  will  most  readily  do 
it,  and  think  it  a  happy  reward  for  all  the 
hazards  and  difflculties  of  audi  a  broken,  disap- 
pointed  voyage  as  I  have  met  with,  that  I  h^ve 
dropped  at  l«ist  into  so  glorious  a  work.** 

I  discovered  a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  face 
while  he  spoke  this  to  me ;  his  eyes  sparkled  like 
fire,  his  face  glowed,  and  his  colour  came  and 
went,  as  if  he  had  been  faliing  into  fits ;  in  a 
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mrd,  he  was  fired  with  the  joy  of  being  em- 
bvked  in  nich  a  work.  I  paused  a  considerable 
while  before  I  could  tell  what  to  say  to  him,  for 
I  vru  really  surprised  to  find  a  man  of  such  sin- 
cerity and  zeal,  and  carried  out  in  his  zeal  be- 
yond the  ordinary  rate  of  men,  not  of  his  profes- 
lioo  only,  but  even  of  any  profession  whatsoever; 
bot,  after  I  had  considereid  it  a  while,  I  asked 
bim  seriously  if  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
woald  venture  on  the  single  consideration  of  an 
atteupt  on  those  poor  people,  to  be  locked  up  in 
an  ooplaoted  island  for,  perhaps,  his  life,  ana  at 
last  mjgbt  not  know  whether  he  should  be  able 
to  do  them  any  good  or  not  ? 

He  turned  short  upon  me,  and  asked  me  what 
I  called  a  venture  ?  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  what 
do  vott  think  I  consented  to  go  in  your  ship  to 
the  East  Indies  for  ?*'~<*  Nay,"  said  I,  «*that  I 
know  not,  unless  it  was  to  preach  to  the  In- 
diuu.**— «  Doubtless  it  was,"  said  he ;  '*  and  do 
yoa  think,  if  I  can  convert  these  seven-and^hirty 
ni«a  to  tbe  faith  of  Christj  it  is  not  worth  my 
time,  though  I  should  never  be  fetched  off  the 
isUad  again?  Nay,  is  it  not  infinitely  of  more 
vonh  to  save  so  many  souls  than  my  life  is,  or 
the  Hfe  of  twenty  more  of  the  same  profession  ? 
Yei»  sir,**  says  be,  "  I  would  give  Christ  and  the 
blessed  A^rgin  thanks  all  my  days,  if  I  could  be 
made  the  least  happy  instrument  of  saving  the 
sods  of  these  poor  men,  though  1  was  never  to 
set  my  foot  off  this  island,  or  see  my  native 
con&t^  any  more.  But  since  you  will  honour 
me,"  says  he,  **  with  putting  me  into  this  work 
(for  which  I  will  pray  for  you  all  the  days  of 
my  life),  I  have  one  bumble  petition  to  you," 
siudhe,  ** besides."— "  What  is  that?**  said  I. 
"  Why,**  says  he,  '*  it  is,  that  you  will  leave  your 
maa  Friday  with  me,  to'  be  my  interpreter  to 
tbem  and  to  assist  me,  for,  without  some  help,  I 
caoDot  speak  to  them,  or  they  to  me.** 

I  was  sensibly  troubled  at  his  requesting  Fri- 
day, because  I  could  not  think  of  parting  with 
hiTB,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  He  had  been 
tbe  companion  of  my  travels ;  he  was  not  only 
bithful  to  me,  but  tincerely  affectionate  to  the 
hit  degree,  and  I  had  resolved  to  do  something 
considerable  for  him  if  he  outlived  me,  as  it  was 
probable  he  would ;  then  I  knew,  that,  as  I  had 
bred  Friday  up  to  be  a  Protestant,  it  would 
quite  confounif  him  to  bring  him  to  embrace 
uwthcr  profiusion ;  and  he  would  never,  while 
his  eyes  were  open,  believe  that  his  old  master 
was  a  heretic,  and  would  be  damned,  and  this 
Digbt  bi  tbe  end  ruin  the  poor  fellow's  prin- 
ciples,  snd  so  turn  him  back  again  to  his  first 
idolatry. 

However,  a  sudden  thought  relieved  me  in 
thb  strait,  and  it  was  this ;  I  told  him  I  could 
not  say  that  I  was  willing  to  part  with  Friday 
OQ  say  account  whatever,  though  a  work,  that 
to  him  was  of  more  value  than  this  life,  ought  to 
me  to  be  of  much  more  value  than  the  keeping 
w  parting  wiUi  a  servant.  But,  on  the  other 
^nd,  I  was  persuaded  that  Friday  would  by  no 
ncaas  eoosent  to  part  with  me;  and  then  to 
^ortt  him  to  it,  without  his  consent,  would  be 
^nanifest  injustice,  because  I  had  promised  I 
would  never  put  bim  away,  and  he  had  promised 
and  engaged  to  me  that  he  would  never  leave 
ne,  uakss  1  pot  him  away. 


He  seemed  very  much  concerned  at  it,  for  he 
had  no  rational  access  to  these  poor  people, 
seeing  he  did  not  understand  one  word  of  their 
language,  nor  they  one  word  of  his.  To  remove 
this  difficulty,  I  told  him  Friday's  father  bad 
learned  Spanish,  which  I  found  be  also  under- 
stood, ana  he  should  serve  him  for  an  inter- 
preter; so  he  was  much  better  satisfied,  and 
nothing  could  persuade  him  but  be  would  stay 
to  endeavour  to  convert  them ;  but  Providence 
gave  another  and  very  happy  turn  to  all  this. 

I  come  back  now  to  the  filrst  part  of  his  objec- 
tions. When  we  came  to  the  Englishmen,  I 
sent  for  them  altogether,  and  after  some  ac- 
counts given  them  of  what  I  had  done  for  them, 
viz.,  what  necessary  things  I  had  provided  for 
them,  and  how  they  were  distributed,  which 
they  were  sensible  of,  and  very  thankful  for ;  1 
began  to  talk  to  them  of  the  scandalous  life 
they  led,  and  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the 
notice  Uie  clergyman  had  already  taken  of  it ; 
and,  arguing  how  unchristian  and  irreligious  a 
life  it  was,  I  first  asked  them  if  they  were  mar^ 
ried  men  or  bachelors?  They  soon  explained 
tbeir  condition  to  me,  and  showed  me  that  two 
of  them  were  widowers  and  the  other  three  were 
single  men  or  bachelors.  I  asked  them  with 
what  conscience  they  could  take  these  women, 
and  lie  with  them,  as  they  had  done,  call  them 
their  wives,  and  have  so  many  children  by  them, 
and  not  be  married  lawfully  to  them  ? 

They  all  gave  me  the  answer  that  I  expected, 
viz.,  that  there  was  nobody  to  marry  them ;  that 
they  agreed  before  the  governor  to  keep  them 
as  their  wives,  and  to  keep  and  own  them  as 
their  wives ;  and  they  thought,  as  things  stood 
with  them,  they  were  as  legaJly  married  as  if 
they  had  been  married  by  a  parson,  and  with  all 
the'forroalities  in  the  world. 

I  told  them,  that  no  doubt  they  were  married 
in  the  right  of  Ood,  and  were  bound  in  con- 
science to  keep  them  as  tbeir  wives;  but  that 
the  laws  of  men  being  otherwise,  they  might 
pretend  they  were  not  married,  and  so  desert 
the  poor  women  and  children  hereafter,  and  tjiat 
their  wives,  being  poor  desolate  women,  friend- 
less and  moneyless,  would  have  no  way  to  help 
themselves.  I  therefore  told  them,  that  unless 
I  was  assured  of  their  honest  intent,  I  could  do 
nothing  for  tbem,  but  would  take  care  that  what 
I  did  should  be  for  the  women  and  children, 
without  them ;  and  that  unless  they  would  give 
some  assurances  that  they  would  marry  the 
women,  I  could  not  think  it  was  convenient 
they  should  continue  together  as  man  and  wife, 
for  that  it  was  both  scandalous  to  men,  and 
offensive  to  God,  who  they  could  not  think 
would  bless  them  if  they  went  on  thus. 

All  this  oassed  as  I  expected,  and  they  told 
me,  especially  Will  Atkins,  who  seemed  now  to 
speak  for  the  rest,  that  they  loved  their  wives  as 
well  as  if  they  bad  been  bom  in  their  own  native 
country,  and  would  not  leave  them  upon  any 
account  whatever;  and  they  did  verily  believe 
their  wives  were  as  virtuous  and  as  modest,  and 
did,  to  the  utmoat  of  tbeir  skill,  as  much  for 
tbem,  and  for  their  children,  as  any  women  could 
possibly  do,  and  they  would  not  part  with  them 
on  any  account;  and  Will  Atkins,  for  bis  own 
particular,  added,  if  any  nan  would  take  him 
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•way,  and  offer  to  carry  him  bonie  to  England, 
and  to  make  him  captain  of  the  beat  man-of-war 
in  the  navy,  he  would  not  go  with  him  if  he 
might  not  carry  hia  wife  and  chOdren  with  him ; 
and  if  there  was  a  clergyman  in  the  ihip,  he 
would  be  married  to  her  now,  with  all  hit  heart. 
Tbii  wu  Jutt  as  I  would  have  it ;  the  priest 
waa  not  with  me  at  that  moment,  but  was  not 
ftir  oll^  so,  to  try  him  farther,  I  told  him  I  had  a 
elenryman  with  me,  and«  if  he  was  sincere,  I 
would  bate  him  married  the  next  morning,  and 
bade  him  consider  of  it,  and  talk  with  the  rest ; 
he  said,  **  As  for  himsdf,  he  need  not  consider  of 
It  all,  for  he  waa  Terr  glad  to  do  it,  and  was  glad 
I  had  a  minister  with  me,  and  he  believed  they 
would  be  all  wOling  also."    I  then  told  him  that 
my  friend,  the  minister,  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
ooald  not  speak  English,  but  that  I  would  act 
the  dark  between  them.     He  never  so  much  as 
asked  me  whether  he  was  a  Papist  or  Protestant, 
which  was,  indeed,  what  I  was  afraid  of;  bur,  I 
say,  thev  never  enquired  about  it.   So  we  parted ; 
I  went  back  to  my  clergyman,  and  Will  Atkins 
went  in  to  talk  with  his  companions.     I  desired 
the  French  gentleman  not  to  say  anything  to 
them  till  the  business  was  thorough  ripe,  and  I 
told  him  what  answer  the  men  had  given  me. 

Before  I  went  firom  their  quarter,  they  alt  came 
to  me,  and  told  me  they  had  been  considering 
what  I  had  said;  that  they  were  very  glad  to 
hear  I  had  a  cleravman  in  my  company,  and 
tbey  were  very  wiUing  to  give  me  the  aaUsfao- 
tion  I  desired,  and  to  be  formally  married  as 
soon  as  I  pleased,  for  they  were  fiir  from  desiring 
to  part  from  their  wivea,  and  that  they  meant 
nothing  but  what  was  very  honest  when  they 
chose  them;  so  I  appointed  them  to  meet  me 
the  neat  morning;  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
they  should  let  their  wives  know  the  meaning  of 
the  marriage  law,  and  that  it  was  not  onlv  to 
prevent  any  scandal,  but  also  to  oblige  them 
that  they  should  not  foraake  them,  whatever 


might  h^>peQ. 


women  were  easily  made  sensible  of  the 
meaning  of  the  thing,  and  were  very  well  satls- 
iled  with  it,  as,  indeed,  they  had  reason  to  be,  so 
they  iUled  not  to  attend  all  together  at  my 
apflirtment,  the  next  morning,  where  I  brought 
out  my  clergyman,  and,  though  he  had  not  on  a 
minister's  gown,  after  the  manner  of  England,  or 
the  habit  of  a  priest,  after  the  manner  of  France^ 
yet,  having  a  black  vest,  something  like  a  caa- 
so^,  with  a  sash  round  it,  he  dkl  not  look  very 
unlike  a  minister,  and  as  for  his  language,  I  was 
interpreter. 

fint  the  seriousness  of  his  behaviour  to  them, 
and  the  semises  he  made  of  marrying  the  wo- 
men, beeausa  they  were  not  baptised  and  pro- 
fessed Christians,  gave  them  an  exceeding  reve- 
rtooe  for  his  person,  and  there  was  no  need 
after  that  to  Inquira  whether  he  was  a  clergy* 
nan  or  no. 

Indeed  I  was  afraid  bis  scruple  would  have 
been  oarried  so  for,  as  that  he  would  not  have 
married  them  at  all;  nay,  notwithstanding  all  I 
was  able  to  say  to  him,  he  resisted  me,  thom^ 
mo4astly,  yet  very  steadily,  and  at  last  refused 
•biolisttly  to  marry  them,  unlaw  he  had  first 
Ulliad  irlth  ^  wmo,  and  the  women  too;  and 
though  at  fint  I  was  a  UtUe  backward  to  it,  yet 


at  last  I  agreed  to  it  with  a  good  wflli  perceiTia{ 
the  sincerity  of  his  design. 

When  he  came  to  them,  he  let  them  how 
that  I  had  acquainted  them  with  their  dreoD. 
stances  and  with  the   present  deon ;  tbit  be 
was  willing  to  perform  that  part  of  hii  foDctioo, 
and  marry  them,  as  I  had  deiired,  but  that, 
before  he  could  do  it,  he  must  take  the  Vibeit; 
to  talk  with  them.    He  told  them  that  io  tbe 
sight  of  all  different  men,  and  in  the  lenie  of  tbe 
laws  of  society,  they  had  lived  sU  this  wbiie  ia  \ 
an  open  adultery,  and  that  it  wu  true  tbai  ^ 
nothing  but  the  consenting  to  marry,  or  effe^ 
tually  separating  them  trom  one  sDoiher  now,  i 
could  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  there  wai  a  diffi- 
culty in  it,  too,  with  respect  to  tbe  lavs  of 
Christian  matrimony,  which  he  wu  not  fQ% 
satisfied  about,  vis.,  that  of  marryhig  one  that 
is  a  profosaed  Christian  to  a  savage,  an  idolstor, 
and  a  heathen,  one  that  is  not  baptised ;  and  Ttt 
that  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  time  left  for 
it,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  tbe  women  to  be 
baptized,  or  to  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  vhoo 
they  bad,  he  doubted,  heard  nothing  il  aod 
without  which  they  could  not  be  baptised. 

He  told  me,  **  He  doubted  they  were  bot 
indiflSerent  Christians  themselves,  that  tbcy  bad ' 
but  little  knowledge  of  God  or  his  waji,  and,  i 
therefore,  he  could  not  expect  that  they  bad 
said  much  to  their  wives  on  that  head  ytl ;  but , 
that,  unlen  they  would  promise  him  to  nse  their 
endeavours  with  their  wives,  to  persoade  them 
to  become  Christians,  and  wonld,  as  Veil  as  tbrr 
could,  instruct  them  in  the  knowle^se  and  belief 
of  God  that  made  them,  and  to  wonlup  Jesos 
Christ  that  redeemed  them,  be  could  not  marr; 
them,  for  he  would  have  no  hand  in  jotniog 
Christians  with  savages,  nor  was  It  eonsuteot 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rel^on,  aod 
was,  bdeed,  ezprcMlv  forbidden  In  God*s  lair." 

Tbey  heard  all  this  very  attentively,  and  1 
delivered  It  very  foithfuUy  to  them,  from  ba 
mouth,  as  near  his  own  words  as  I  conld,  ooh 
sometimes  adding  something  of  my  own,  to  con- 
vince them  how  Just  it  was,  and  how  I  wu  of  bi$ 
mind ;  and  I  alwavs  very  foithfuUy  distinguished 
between  what  I  said  from  myael^  aod  what  w&t 
the  cleigyman's  words.    Tbey  told  me  it  vas 
very  true  what  the  gentleman  had  said,  that  they 
were  but  very  ^different  Christians  tbemselrei, 
and  that  they  had  never  talked  to  their  mres 
about  religion.    ''  Lord,  sir.*  says  Will  Atiioa. 
**  how  should  we  teach  them  religion?  Wbj,  «f  J 
know  nothing  ourselves ;  and  besidea,  sir,**  said ' 
he,  "  should  we  go  to  talk  to  them  of  God.  a&d ; 
Jesus  Christ,  and  heaven  and  heD,  It  wouk)  be  to 
make  them  laugh  at  us,  and  ask  us  what  ^f  \ 
believe  ourselves  ?  And  if  we  should  tell  thesi 
we  believe  all  the  things  that  we  speak  of  to  i 
them,  such  as  of  good  people  going  to  hcereo.  i 
and  wicked  people  to  the  deviU  they  would  ssk  ss  | 
where  we  intended  to  go  onraelves,  who  believe  < 
all  this,  and  yet  are  such  wicked  feIlow%  u  ^f 
indeed  are ;  why,  sir,"  said  Will,  **  lis  enousb 
to  give  them  a  surfeit  of  religton  at  first  hearing ; 
folk  must  have  some  religion  themselves  before 
they  pretend  to  teach  other  people."-— **  Vful 
Atkin^**  said  1  to  him,  '*  thonn  I  am  ^Smd 
what  you  say  has  too  much  truth  in  it,  yet  cao 
you  not  tell  yoor  wifo  that  abe  ^  in  ^  wroes  ? 
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that  there  is  a  God,  and  a  religion  better  than 
her  ovn ;  that  her  gods  are  idols;  that  they  can 
seitber  hear  nor  speak ;  that  there  is  a  great 
Bein;  that  made  all  things,  and  that  can  destroy 
all  that  he  has  made ;  that  he  rewards  the  good, 
and  puaisbM  the  bad ;  that  we  are  to  be  judged 
by  him  at  last,  for  all  we  do  here ;  you  are  not 
M  ignorant,  but  even  nature  itself  wul  teach  you 
that  all  this  is  true ;  and  I  am  satisfied  you  know 
it  all  to  be  true,  and  believe  it  yoursdt** 

^  That's  tnie,  sir,**  said  Atkins,  **  but  with 
what  face  can  I  say  anything  to  my  wife  of  all 
this,  when  she  will  tell  me  immediately  it  cannot 
betroe?' 

**  Not  tmef*  said  I,  "  what  do  yon  mean  by 
that?"—"  Why,  str,**  said  he,  »  she  will  tell  me 
it  eaoDot  be  true  that  this  God  (I  shall  tell  her 
of)  cao  be  jnst,  or  can  pnnish  or  reward,  since  I 
UB  not  punished  and  sent  to  Um  devil,  that  have 
been  toch  a  wicked  creature  as  she  knows  I  have 
been,  even  to  her,  and  to  everybody  else ;  and 
that  I  sboald  be  suiTered  to  live,  that  have  been 
alvajs  acting  so  contrary  to  what  I  must  tell  her 
is {[ood,  and  to  what  I  ought  to  have  done." 

"  Why,  truly,  AtlLins,"  said  I,  ««  I  am  afraid 
thoQ  ipeakest  too  mnch  truth  ;**  and  with  that  I 
iec  the  clergyman  know  what  Atkins  had  said,  for 
he  was  impatient  to  know.  "  Oh  P  said  the  priest, 
**  tell  him  there  is  one  thing  will  make  him  the 
belt  miniiter  in  the  world  to  his  wifie,  and  that  is 
repentance ;  for  none  teach  repentance  like  true 
penitents ;  he  wants  nothing  but  to  repent,  and 
then  be  wiU  be  so  much  the  better  ooalifled  to 
iiL^troct  his  wife ;  he  will  then  be  able  to  tell 
her  that  there  is  not  dnly  a  God,  and  that  he  is 
the  jast  rewarder  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  he  Is 
a  merdfol  Being,  and,  with  infinite  goodness  and 
)oBg.suffering,  forbears   to  punish    those    that 
ofleod,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  willing  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
rttom  and  live  ;  that  he  often  suffbra  wicked 
men  to  go  on  a  long  time,  and  even  reserves 
daffloation  to  the  general  day  of  retributloo ;  that 
it  is  a  dear  evidence  of  God,  and  of  a  ftiture 
state,  that  righteous  men  receive  not  their  re- 
ward, or  wicked  men  their  punishment,  till  they 
cone  into  another  world ;  and  this  will  lead  him 
to  teach  his  wife  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  the  last  judgment ;  let  him  but  repent  for 
hbielf;  he  will  be  ^n  excellent  teacher  of  repent- 
aacetohiswife.** 

I  repeated  all  this  to  Atkins,  who  looked  very 
serious  an  the  while,  and  who,  we  could  easily 
perceive,  was  more  than  ordinarily  affected  with 
it:  when  bdng  eager,  and  hardly  suffering  me  to 
nuke  an  end — **  I  knew  all  this,  master,**  savs  he, 
"  and  a  great  deal  more ;  but  I  hadn't  the  impn* 
dence  to  talk  thus  to  my  wife,  when  God,  and 
ny  own  conscience  knows,  and  my  wife  wDI  be 
9o  Qodentable  evidence  against  me,  that  I  have 
lived  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  God,  or  a  future 
itate,  or  anv  thing  about  it ;  and  to  talk  of  my 
repenting,  alas  I  (and  with  that  he  fetched  a  deep 
figb,  and  I  could  see  that  tears  stood  in  his 
«y«)  *tU  past  all  that  with   ne.*— *«  Patt  it, 

Atkins,"  said  I,  "  what  dost  thou  mean   by 
that  ?**-.•*  1  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  rir," 

uyshe;  ** I  mean 'tb  too  late ;  and  that  utoo 

true," 

I  told  my  dergyman  word  for  word  what  ht 


said:  the  poor  zealous  priest  (1  must  call  him 
so,  for  be  his  opinion  what  it  will,  he  had  oer- 
tainly  a  most  singukir  affection  for  the  good  of 
other  menl  souls,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think 
he  had  not  the  like  for  his  own ;  I  say,  this  zea- 
lous, affectionate  man)  could  not  r«frain  tears 
also :  but  recovering  himself,  he  said  to  me,  **  Aak 
him  but  one  question :  Is  he  easy  that  it  Is  too 
late,  or  is  he  troubled,  and  wishes  it  were  not  so  ?" 
I  put  the  question  fldriy  to  Atkins ;  and  he  an- 
swered with  a  great  deal  of  passion,  *•  How  could 
any  man  be  easy  in  a  condition  that  certainly 
must  end  in  eternal  destruction  ?  That  he  was 
far  from  being  eanr ;  bi^  that,  on  the  contrary, 
be  believed  It  would  one  time  or  the  other  ruin 
hhn." 

•«  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  said  I.  «« Why," 
he  said,  ''he  believed  hq  should,  one  time  or  an- 
other, cut  his  own  throat,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
terror  of  it.** 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head,  with  a  great 
conoem  in  his  face,  when  I  told  him  all  this ; 
but,  turning  quick  to  me  upon  it,  said, "  If  that  be 
his  case,  you  may  assure  him  it  Is  not  too  late; 
Christ  will  give  him  repentance ;  but  pray,"  says 
he,  '*  explain  this  to  him^that  as  no  man  is  saved 
but  by  Christ,  and  the  merit  of  his  passion  pro- 
curing divine  mercy  for  him,  how  can  it  be  too 
late  for  any  man  to  receive  mercy?  Does  he 
think  be  is  able  to  sin  beyond  the  power  or  reach 
of  divine  mercy?  Prav  tell  him,  there  may  be 
a  time  when  provoked  mercy  will  no  longer 
strive,  and  when  God  may  refnne  to  hear,  but 
that  'tis  never  too  late  for  men  to  ask  mercy; 
and  we  that  are  Christ's  servants  are  com- 
manded to  preach  mercy  at  all  times,  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  those  that  sincerely 
repent :  so  that  'Us  never  too  late  to  repent." 

I  told  Atkfais  aU  this,  and  he  heard  me  with 
great  earnestness ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  turned 
off  the  discourse  to  the  rest,  for  he  said  to  me, 
he  would  go  and  have  some  talk  with  his  wife ; 
so  he  went  out  awhile,  and  we  talked,  to  the  rest 
I  perceived  they  were  all  stupidly  ignorant  as  to 
matters  of  religion ;  much  as  I  was  when  I  went 
rambling  away  fhmi  my  father:  and  yet  that 
there  were  none  of  them  backward  to  bear  what 
had  been  said ;  and  aH  of  them  seriously  pro- 
mised, that  they  would  talk  with  their  wives 
about  it,  and  do  their  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  to  turn  Christians. 

The  clergyman  smiled  upon  me,  when  I  re- 
ported what  answer  they  gave,  but  said  nothing 
a  good  while ;  but,  at  last,  shakinv  his  head,  **  We 
that  are  Christ's  servants,**  says  he,  "can  go  no 
farther  than  to  exhort  and  instruct ;  and  when 
men  comply,  submit  to  the  reproof,  and  promise 
what  we' ask,  'tit  all  we  can  do,  we  are  bound 
to  accept  their  good  words;  but,  beHeve  me, 
sir,"  said  he»  **  whatever  you  may  have  known  of 
the  life  of  that  man  you  call  WUHam  Atkfais,  I 
believe  he  It  the  only  sincere  convert  among 
them ;  I  take  that  man  to  be  a  true  penhent ; 
I  won*t  despair  of  the  rest;  but  that  man  is 
perfectly  struck  with  the  sense  of  his  past  life ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  when  he  comes  to  talk  of 
religion  to  hit  wife,  he  will  talk  hhnself  effectually 
toto  it;  for  attempting  to  teaeh  others  is  some- 
times the  beat  way  of  teachfaig  ourselves.  1 
kneir  a  man,"  Added  he,  •*  who,  having  nothing 
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but  a  sammary  notion  of  religion  hImielA  and 
being  wicked  and  pro&igate,  to  the  last  degree, 
in  his  life,  made  a  thorough  reformatloa  in  him- 
self, by  labouring  to  eonvert  a  Jew  s  and  if  that 
poor  AtlLins  begins  but  once  to  talk  seriously 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  wife,  my  life  for  it,  he  talks 
himself  into  a  thorough  convert,  makes  hhnaelf 
a  penitent  i  and  who  knows  whet  may  follow?** 
Upon  this  diicoarse,  however,  and  their  pro- 
mising, as  above,  to  endeavoar  to  persuade  their 
wives  to  embrace  Christianitv,  he  married  the 
other  three  couple;  but  Will  Atkins  and  his 
wife  were  not  yet  come  in.     After  this,  my 
clergyman,  waiting  awhUe,  was  curious  to  know 
where  Atkins  was  gone ;  and,  turning  to  me,  says 
he,  *'  I  intreat  you,  sir,  let  us  walk  out  of  your 
labvrinth  here,  and  look ;   I  dare  say  we  shall 
find  this  poor  man  somewhere  or  other,  talking 
seriously  with  his  wife,  and  teaching  her  already 
scmethiog  of  religion."    I  began  to  be  of  the 
same  mind,  so  we  went  out  together;  and  I 
carried  him  a  way  which  none  knew  bat  myself, 
and  where  the  trees  were  so  thick  set,  as  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  through  the  thicket  of  leaves, 
and  far  harder  to  see  in,  than  to  see  out ;  when 
coming  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Atkins, 
and  his  tawny  savage  wife,  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  a  bush,  venr  eager  in  diseourse:    I 
stopped  short  till  my  cfeigvman  came  up  to  me  ( 
ana  then,  having  showed  him  where  they  were, 
we  stood  and  looked  very  steadily  at  them  a 
good  while. 

We  observed  him  very  earnest  with  her,  point- 
ing  up  to  the  snn,  and  to  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens:  then  down  to  the  earth,  then  out  to 
the  sea,  then  to  hfansell^  then  to  her,  to  the 
woods,  to  the  treea.  **Now,**  says  my  deiisyman, 
**you  see  my  words  are  made  good;  the  man 
preaches  to  her;  mark  hbn;  now  be  is  telHng 
that  our  Ood  has  made  him  and  her,  and  the 
heavens,  the  earth*  the  sea,  the  woods,  the 
trees,  &o.**  **  I  believe  he  is,"  said  L  Im- 
mediately  we  perceived  Will  Atkins  start  op 
upon  his  Ibet,  ^1  down  upon  his  knees,  and  lift 
up  both  his  hands;  we  aupposed  he  said  some- 
thing, but  we  could  not  hear  him— 4t  was  too 
Ikr  off  for  that;  be  did  not  oootintte  kneeling 
half  a  minute,  but  oomes  and  sits  down  again  by 
his  wife,  and  talks  to  her  again.  We  pmeived 
then  the  woman  very  attentive ;  bat  whether  she 
said  anything  or  no,  we  oouM  not  tell.  WhQe 
the  poor  fellow  was  upon  his  knees,  I  oookl  see 
the  tears  run  plentifully  down  my  clercvnmn*S 
cheeks,  and  I  could  hardly  forbear  myself;  bnt 
It  was  a  great  afiUction  to  as  both,  that  we  were 
not  near  enough  to  hear  anything  that  passed 
between  them. 

Well,  however,  we  oonld  oome  no  nearer  tot 
fear  of  disturbing  them ;  so  we  resolved  to  see 
an  end  of  this  piece  of  stlU  oonversatkm ;  and  it 
spoke  loud  enough  to  ui  without  the  help  of 
voioe.  He  sat  down  again,  as  I  have  sak!,  eloee 
by  her,  and  talked  again  earnestly  to  her ;  and 
two  or  three  times  we  could  see  him  eo^raoe 
ber  passionately ;  another  tloM  we  saw  him  take 
out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
then  kiss  her  again,  with  a  Und  of  transport  very 
unusual }  and  after  several  of  these  things^  we 
MW  him  on  a  sudden  Jump  up  again,  and  lend  her 
his  hand  to  help  her  up;  wlien  immediately 


leading  her  by  the  hand  a  step  or  two,  they  botk 
kneeled  down  together,  and  continued  so  sbout  i 
two  mmutes.         .  t 

My  friend  oould  bear  it  no  longer,  but  cria 
out  aloud,  -  St   Paul  1  St   Phul  1   behold  be 
prayeth  f*    I  was  afraid  Atkins  would  hear  him ; 
therefore  I  entreated  him  to  withhold  himelf 
awhile,  that  we  might  see  an  end  of  the  fcene, 
which  to  me,  I  must  confess,  was  the  most  affect- 
ing, and  yet  the  most  agreeable,  that  ever  i  saw 
In  my  life.     Well,  he  strove  with  himself,  s&d 
oontdned  himself  for  a  while,  but  was  in  such 
raptures  of  joy  to  think  that  the  poor  heathen 
woman  was  become  a  Christian,  tiiat  he  was  cot 
able  to  contaiir  himself ;  he  wept  several  timet, 
then,  throwing  up  bis  hands,  mod  croniDg  bis 
breast  said  over  several  things  ejaculotory,  and 
by  way  of  giving  God  thanks  for  so  miraciUoiu  a 
testimony  of  the  success  of  our  endeavoun; 
some  he  spoke  softly,  and  I  could  not  well  hear, 
others  audibly ;  some  in  Latin,  some  in  French ; 
then  two  or  three  times  the  tears  of  joy  would 
interrupt  him,  that  he  could  not  speak  at  all 
But  [  begged  that  be  would  compose  hinndi; 
and  let  us  more  narrowly  and  ftilly  observe  what 
was  before  us,  which  he  did  for  a  time,  and  the 
scene  was  not  ended  there  yet  for  after  the  poor 
man  and  his  wile  were  risen  again  from  tbeir 
knees,  we  observed  he  stood  talking  stQi  eageri* 
to  her,  and  we  observed  by  ber  motion  that  she 
was  greatly  affected  with  what  he  said,  by  her  fre- 
quently  lifting  up  her  hands,  laying  her  baod  to 
her  breast  and  such  other  postures  as  usually 
express  the  greatest  seriousness  and  attentiea. 
This  continued  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  bonr, 
and  then  they  walked  away  too,  so  that  we  could 
see  no  more  of  them  in  that  situation. 

I  took  this  interval  to  talk  with  my  dergynua ; 
and  first  '  told  him  *'  I  was  glad  to  see  the  par- 
ticulars  we  had  both  been  witnesses  to ;  thai 
though  1  was  hard  enough  of  belief  in  such  cases. 

Set  that  I  began  to  thhik  It  was  all  very  sincere 
ere,  both  In  the  man  and  his  wife,  'bowevrr 
Ignorant  they  both  might  be,  and  I  hoped  such  a 
beginning  would  have  yet  a  more  happy  end; 
and  who  knows,"  said  I,  **  but  these  twt>  may  ta 
time,  by  instruction  and  example,  work  npoa 
some  of  the  others?"—**  Some  of  themr  said 
he,  turning  quick  upon  me,  "  aye,  upon  all  of 
them ;  depend  upon  it  If  those  two  savages  (for 
he  has  been  but  little  better,  as  you  r3atc  it) 
should  embrace  Jesus  Chrirt,  tb^y  wOl  never 
leave  till  they  work  upon  all  the  rest  for  Xmt 
rdlgion  Is  naturally  communicative,  and  he  that 
is  once  made  a  Christian,  w31  never  leave  a 

Kan  bdiind  him,  if  he  can  help  it"  I  owned 
ras  a  most  Christian  principle  to  think  so,  sod 
a  testimony  of  a  true  seal,  as  well  as  n  geneioas 
heart  hi  him.    **  But  my  friend.**  said  I,  •«  will 

rm  give  me  liberty  to  start  one  diflkaHy  here? 
cannot  tell  how  to  object  the  least  thii«  ^aust 
that  affectionate  eoooera  which  yoa  dicw  far 
tumfaig  the  poor  people  from  their  pennism  to 
the  Christian  religion  s  but  how  does  t&  eomfcrt 
you,  while  these  people  are,  in  your  aeeount  oot 
of  the  pole  of  the  Catholic  Church,  wttbeot 
whioh,  yon  believe,  there  is  no  salvation ;  so  that 
you  esteem  these  but  heretics  stiU,  and,  fsr  other 
reasons,  as  flObctually  lost  as  the  pagans  then- 
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'  .til  abundance  of  can- 
.''.  tlitjs  ; — "  Sir,  I  am  a 
1  (  .'iiHcli,  and  u  priest  of 
)«•  M  t.  ;\nd  I  embrace  all  the 
Mmii  i'<ii(h  ;  but  yet,  if  you 
..  •  ■  i>  I  do  not  speak  iu  com- 
:i  respect  to  my  circumstances, 
.  I  Siiy,  nevcrtheleM,  I  do  not 
II.  who  ciill  yourselves  reformed, 
i  '.>  irity  ;  I  dare  not  say,  though  I 
■nr  uiinion  in  general,  yet  I  dare  not 
<  i>ti  ran  not  be  saved  ;  I  will  by  no 
itr  the  mercy  of  Christ  lo  far  as  to 
r  nc  cannot  receive  you  into  the  bosom 
•  <ir<>h,  in  a  manner,  to  qb,  imperceivable, 
:i  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  and  I 
•  •u  have  the  same  charity  for  us  ;  I  pray 
for  your  bcinj;  all  restored  to  Christ's 
•  h,  by  whatsoever  methods  he  who  is  all- 
■  i^  pleased  to* direct  In  the  meantime,  sure. 
Kill  allow  it  to  consist  with  me,  as  a  Roman, 
distinipjish  far  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
.10 — between  him  that  calls  on  Jesus  Christ, 
-'O'j'zh  in  a  way  which  I  do  not  think  is  accorcf- 
nz  to  the  true  faith,  and  a  savage,  a  barbarian, 
'hat  knows  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  Redeemer  at 
<iil :  and  if  you  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catfaolic  Church,  we  hope  you  are  nearer  being 
nvtored  to  it  than  those  who  know  nothing  at 
all  of  God  or  bis  Church.  I  rejoice,  therefore, 
when  I  see  this  poor  man,  who,  you  say,  has 
b«ea  a  profligate,  and  almost  a  murderer,  kneel 
down  and  pray  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  suppose  he 
did,  though  not  fully  enlightened ;  believing  that 
God,  from  whom  every  such  work  proceeds,  will 
fensibly  touch  bis  heart,,  and  bring  him  to  the 
farther  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  his  own  time ; 
aod  if  God  shall  influence  this  poor  man  to 
coDvert  and  instruct  the  ignorant  savage  his 
K^ife,  I  can  never  believe  that  he  shall  be  cast 
away  himself;  and  have  I  not  reason,  then,  to 
rejoice,  the  nearer  any  are  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  though  they  may  not  be  brought 
quite  home  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  just  at  the  time  when  I  may  desire  it, 
tearing  it  to  the  goodness  of  Christ  to  perfect 
Ns  work  in  his  own  time,  and  his  own  way? 
Certainly  I  would  rejoice  if  all  the  savages  in 
America  were  brought,  like  this  poor  woman,  to 
pray  to  God,  though  they  were  to  be  all  Pro- 
teptaats  at  firtt,  rather  than  they  should  continue 
pagans  and'heathens ;  firmly  believing,  that  he 
who  had  bestowed  that  first  light  upon  them, 
vouki  farther  illuminate  them  with  a  beam  of 
bii  heavenly  grace,  and  bring  them  into  the  .pale 
of  his  church,  when  he  should  see  good." 

I  was  astonished  at  the  sincerity  and  temper  of 
llus  truly  pious  Papist,  as  much  as  1  was 
oppressii  by  the  power  of  his  reasoning  $  and  it 
presently  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  if  such 
a  temper  was  universal,  we  might  be  all  Catholic 
Christians,  whatever  church  or  particular  profes- 
ii<m  we  joined  to  or  joined  in ;  that  a  spirit  of 
charity  would  soon  work  us  all  up  into  right 
pnnetples ;  and,  in  a  word,  as  he  thought  that 
tb^  like  charity  would  make  us  all  Catholics,  so  I 
told  him  I  believed,  had  all  the  members  of  his 
chnrch  the  like  moderation,  they  would  soon  be 
all  Protestants ;  and  there  we  left  that  part,  for 
we  never  disputed  at  all. 


However,  I  talked  to  him  another  way, ;  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  *'  My  friend,'*  said  I, 
<*  I  wish  all  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  blessed  with  such  moderation,  and  an  equal 
share  of  your  charity ;  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion,  but  1  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  should 
preach  such  doctrine  in  Spain  or  Italy,  they 
should  put  you  into  the  inquisition." 

**  It  may  be  so,**  said  he ;  **  I  know  not  what 
they  might  do  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  1  will  not 
say  they  would  be  the  better  Christiana  for  that 
severity,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  heresy  in  too 
much  charity.'*  , 

Well,  as  Will  Atkius  and  his  wife  were  gone, 
our  business  there  was  over,  so  we  went  back 
our  own  way,  and  when  we  came  back,  wc  found 
them  waitin?  to  be  called  in.  Observing  this.  I 
asked  my  clergyman  if  we  should  discover  to 
him  that  we  had  seen  him  under  the  bush  or  no, 
and  it  was  his  opinion  we  should  not,  but  that 
wo  should  talk  to  him  first,  and  hear  what  he 
would  say  to  ns ;  so  w(<  called  him  in  alone, 
nobody  being  in^the  place  but  ourselves,  and 
I  began  with  him  thus  :— 

'*  Will  Atkins."  said  I,  **  prithee,  what  educa- 
tion had  you  ?  What  was  your  father  T* 

W,  A,  A  better  man  than  ever  I  shall  be, 
sir, — ^my  father  was  a  clergyman. 

R,  U,  What  education  did  he  give  you  ? 

TK  A,  He  would  have  taught  me  well,  air, 
but  I  despised  all  education,  instruction,  or  cor* 
rection.  like  a  beast  as  I  was. 

R.  C.  It  is  true,  Solomon  says,  **  he  that  des- 
piseth  reproof  is  brutish.** 

TT.  A.  Ay.  sir,  I  was  brutish  indeed— I  mur- 
dered my  father ;  for  God's  sake  talk  no  mora 
about  that,  sir,-— 1  murdered  my  poor  father. 

Print,  Ha? — a  murderer  1 

[Here  the  priest  started  (for  I  interpreted 
every  word  as  he  spoke  it)  and  looked  pale:  it 
seems  he  believed  that  Will  bad  reaUy  killed  bis 
own  father.] 

R,  C  No,  no,  sir,  I-do  not  understand  him  so. 
Will  Atkins,  explain  yourself;  you  did  not  kUI 
your  father,  did  you,  with  your  own  hands? 

W,  A,  No,  sir,  I  did  not  cut  his  throat,  bat  I 
cut  the  thread  of  all  his  comforts,  and  shortened 
his  days  ;  1  broke  his  heart  by  the  most  ungrate* 
All,  unnatural  return  for  the  most  tender  affec- 
tionate treatment  that  ever  father  gave^  or  child 
could  receive. 

R,  C,  Well,  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your 
father  to  extort  this  confession ;  I  pray  God 
give  you  repentance  for  it,  and  forgive  you  that 
and  all  your  other  sins ;  but  1  asked  you,  because 
I  see  that,  though  you  have  not  much  learning, 
yet  you  are  not  so  ignorant  as  some  are,  in 
things  that  are  good ;  that  you  have  known 
more  of  religion  a  great  deal  than  you  have  prac- 
tised. 

W,  A.  Though  you,  sir,  did  not  extort  tlie  oon« 
fession  that  I  make  about  my  father,  conscienco 
does ;  and  whenever  we  come  to  look  back  upon 
our  lives,  the  sins  against  our  indulgent  parent! 
are  certainly  the  first  that  touch  os,  the  wounds 
they  make  lie  deepest,  and  the  weight  they  leave 
will  lie  heaviest  upon  the  mind  of  all  the  sins  we 
can  commit. 

R,  C,  You  talk  too  feelingly  and  sensible  for 
me,  Atkins,  1  cannot  bear  it. 
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W.  A.  You  bear  it,  master  1  1  dare  say  you 
know  nothing  of  it. 

it  0.  Yet,  Atkins,  every  shore,  every  hill, 
nay,  I  may  say,  every  tree  in  this  island,  is  wit- 
ness to  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  for  my  ingrati- 
tude  and  base  usage  of  a  good  tender  father ;  a 
father  much  like  yours,  by  your  description ;  and 
I  murdered  my  lather  as  well  as  you,  Will 
Atkins ;  but  I  think,  for  all  that,  mv  repentance 
is  short  of  yours  too,  by  a  great  deal. 

[I  would  have  said  more,  if  I  could  have  re- 
strained my  passions,  but  I  thought  this  poor  man's 
repentance  was  so  much  sincerer  than  mine,  that 
I  was  going  to  leave  off  the  discourse  and  retire, 
for  I  was  surprised  with  what  he  said;  and 
thought,  that  instead  of  my  going  about  to  teach 
and  instruct  him,  the  man  was  made  a  teacher 
and  instructor  to  me,  in  a  most  surprising  and 
unexpected  manner.] 

I  laid  all  this  before  the  young  clergyman, 
who  was  greatly  affected  with  it,  and  said  to  me, 
"  Did  I  not  say,  sir,  that  when  this  man  was 
converted,  he  would  preach  to  us  all  ?  I  tell  yon, 
sir,  if  this  one  man  be  made  a  true  penitent,  here 
will  be  no  need  of  me ;  he  will  make  Christians 
of  all  in  the  island."  But,  having  a  little  com- 
posed myself,  1  renewed  my  discourse  with  Will 
Atkins. 

**  But,  Will,**  said  I,  '*  how  comes  the  sense  of 
this  matter  to  touch  yon  just  now  ?" 

W,  A.  Sir,  you  have  set  me  about  a  worii 
that  has  struck  a  dart  through  my  very  soul ;  I 
have  been  talking  about  God  and  religion  to  my 
wife,  in  order,  as  you  directed  roe,  to  make  a 
Christian  of  her,  and  she  has  preached  such  a 
sermon  to  me  as  I  shalV  never  forget  while  I  live. 

R.  C.  No,  no ;  it  is  not  your  wife  has  preach, 
ed  to  you  ;  but  when  you  were  moving  religious 
argumentt  to  her,  conscience  has  flung  them 
back  upon  vou. 

W.  A.  Ay,  sir,  with  such  a  force  as  is  not  to 
be  resisted. 

IL  C.  Pray,  Will,  let  us  know  what  passed 
between  you  and  your  wife,  for  I  know  something 
of  it  already. 

W.  A,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  fbll 
account  of  it ;  I  am  too  full  to  hold  it,  and  yet 
nave  no  tongue  to  express  it ;  but,  let  her  have 
said  what  she  will,  and  though  I  cannot  give  you 
an  account  of  it,  this  I  can  tell  von  of  it,  tbat  1 
resolve  to  amend  and  reform  my  life. 

it  C  Bot  tell  us  some  of  it.  How  did  you 
begin.  Will?  Fbr  this  has  been  an  extraordinary 
case,  that  it  certain ;  she  has  preached  a  sermon, 
indeed,  if  she  has  wrought  this  upon  you. 

W.  A.  Why,  I  first  told  her  the  nature  of 
our  laws  about  marriage,  and  what  the  reasons 
were  that  men  and  women  were  obliged  to  enter 
faito  such  compacts,  as  it  was  neither  in  the 
power  of  the  one  or  other  to  break ;  that  other* 
wise,  order  and  justice  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  men  wouM  run  firrnn  their  wivpa,  and  aban- 
don their  children,  mix  confusedly  one  with 
ano^er,  and  neither  families  be  kept  entire,  or 
Inheritance  be  settled  by  a  legal  descent. 

R.  C.  You  talk  like  a  civilian,  Will.  Could 
you  make  her  understand  what  you  meant  by 
inheritance  and  families?  They  know  no  such 
thing  among  the  savages,  but  marry  any  how, 
without  any  regard  to  relotion,  consanguinity,  or 


family ;  sister  and  brother,  nay,  as  I  have  been  i 
told,  even  the  father  and  daughter,  and  the  son  , 
and  the  mother.  , 

W.A.  I  believe,   sir,  you  are  misinformed; 
my  wife  assures  me  to  the  contrary,  and  that 
they  abhor  it     Perhaps  for  any  further  relationt, 
they  may  not  be  so  exact  as  we  are ;  but  the  i 
tells  me  they  never  touch  one  another  in  the  , 
near  relations  you  speak  of. 

i?.  C.  Well,  what  did  she  say  to  what  yoQ 
told  her? 

W,A.  Shesaidshelikedit  very  well;  and  it 
was  much  better  than  in  her  country. 

jR.  C.  But  did  you  tell  what  marriage  was? 

W.  A.  Ay,  ay,  there  began  all  our  dialogue. 
I  asked  her,  If  she  would  be  married  to  me  car 
way?  She  asked  me.  What  way  was  that  ?  I 
told  her  marriage  was  appointed  of  God;  sad 
here  we  had  a  strange  talk  together  indeed,  as 
ever  man  and  wife  had,  I  believe. 

[N.  B.  This  dialogue  between  W.  Atkins  and 
his  wife,  as  I  took  it  down  in  writing,  just  after 
he  told  it  me,  was  as  follows:] 

Wife.  Appointed  by  your  God  ».  Why.  have 
you  a  God  in  your  country  t 

W.  A,  Yes,  my  dear,  God  is  in  every  country. 

Wife,  No  your  God  in  my  country;  my 
country  have  the  great  old  Benamuckee  God. 

W.  A.  Child.  1  am  very  unfit  to  show  yoa 
who  God  is;  God  is  in  heaven,  and  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is. 

Wife,  No  makee  dc  earth;  no  you  God 
makee  de  earth  ;   no  make  my  country. 

[  W,  A.  laughed  a  little  at  her  expression  of 
God  not  making  her  country.] 

Wife.  No  laugh ;  why  laugh  me  ?  This  do 
tins:  to  laugh. 

[He  was  justly  reproved  by  his  wife;  for  she 
was  more  serious  than  he  at  first.] 

W,  A,  That's  true,  indeed ;  I  will  not  laugh 
any  more,  my  dear. 

Wife.  Why  you  say,  you  God  make  all ! 

W\  A,  Yes,  child,  our  God  made  the  whole 
world,  and  you,  and  me,  and  all  thinjis;  for  he 
is  the  only  true  God ;  there  is  no  God  but  he ; 
he  lives  for  ev^  in  heaven. 

Wife.   Why  you  no  tell  me  long  ago  ? 

W\A.  That's  true,  indeed :  but  I  have  been 
a  wicked  wretch,  and  have  not  only  forjrotten  to 
acquaint  thee  with  anything  bofore,  but  have 
lived  without  God  in  the  worid  myself. 

Wife,  What  have  you  dc  great  God  in  yoor 
country,  you  no  know  him  ?  No  say  O  to  him? 
No  do  good  ting  for  him  ?   That  no  impossible ! 

W,  A.  It  is  too  true  though,  for  all  that :  we 
live  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  heaven,  or  that 
he  had  no  power  on  earth. 

Wife.  But  why  God  let  you  do  so  ?  Why  he 
no  makee  you  good  live  ? 

W.  A.  It  is  all  our  own  fault. 

wye.  But  you  say  me,  he  is  grcat^  much  great, 
have  much  great  power ;  can  make  kl]l  when  he 
will :  why  he  no  makee  kill  when  you  no  serve 
him ?    No  say  O  to  him  ?    No  be  good  mans? 

W.  A  That  is  true ;  he  might  strike  me  dead, 
and  I  ought  to  expect  it,  for  I  have  been  a 
wicked  wretch,  that  is  true ;  but  God  is  merci- 
ful, and  does  not  deal  with  oa  at  we  deservet 
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Wijk,  But  Umd,  do  not  yon  tell  God  tankee 
forUiat  too? 

W,  A,  No,  indeed  $  I  ha?e  not  thanked  God 
for  his  menSy,  any  more  than  I  have  feared  God 
for  his  power. 

Wife,  Then  you  God  no  God ;  me  no  think, 
bdieve  he  be  each  one,  great  mach  power, 
f troog ;  DO  maiiee  kill  you,  though  you  makee 
bim  much  angry. 

W,  A.  What !  Will  my  wicked  life  binder  you 
from  believing  in  God  ?  What  a  dreadful  crea- 
ture aiR  I !  And  what  a  lad  truth  ii  it,  that  the 
horrid  Hvet  of  Christians  hinder  the  couTersion 
of  heathens  I 

Wife,  How  roe  tink  you  have  much  great  God 
ap  there  [she  points  up  to  heaven],  and  yet  no 
do  well,  no  do  good  ting  ?  Can  he  tell  ?  Sure  be 
00  tell  what  you  do. 

H^.  A,  Yes,  yes,  he  knows  and  sees  all  things ; 
be  hears  us  speak,  sees  what  we  do,  knows  what 
se  think,  though  we  do  not  speak. 

Wife.  What  I  He  no  hear  you  swear,  curse, 
spcaii  the  great  damn? 

W.  A,  Yes,  yes,  be  bears  it  all. 

Wtfe,  Where  be  then  the  muchec  great  power 
itrong? 

W.  A,  UbIb  merciful,  that  is  all  we  can  say 
for  it ;  and  this  proves  bim  to  be  the  true  God : 
he  is  God,  and  not  man ;  and  therefore  we  are 
oot  coDiumed. 

[Here  Wili  Atkins  told  us.  he  was  struck  with 
horror  to  think  how  he  could  tell  his  wife  so  clearly 
toat  God  sees,  and  hears,  and  knows  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  all  that  we  do,  and 
yet  that  he  had  dared  to  do  all  the  vile  things  he 
bad  done.1 

Wife.  Merciful  I    What  you  call  dat  ? 

W\A.  He  is  our  Father  and  Maker  -,  and  he 
pities  and  spares  us. 

Wife,  So  then  he  never  makee  kill,  never 
aogry  when  you  do  wicked ;  then  he  no  good 
him^If,  or  no  great  able. 

W.  A.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear ;  he  is  infinitelv 
good,  and  infinitely  great,  and  able  to  punish 
loo ;  and  sometimes  to  show  bis  justice  and  ven- 
{r»Dce,  he  lets  fly  his  anger  to  destroy  sinners, 
and  make  examples ;  many  are  cut  off  in  their 
■ina. 

Wife.  Bat  no  mackee  kill  you  jet ;  then  he 
tell  you,  may«be,  that  he  no  mackee  you  kill,  so 
yoQ  make  de  bargain  with  him,  you  do  bad  ting, 
be  00  be  angry  at  you,  when  he  be  angry  at 
other  mans  ? 

W.  A.  No^  uideed,  my  sins  are  all  presump. 
riona  on  bis  goodness ;  and  )ie  would  be  infinitely 
jost  if  he  destroyed  roe  as  he  has  done  other 
nifn. 

Wifii,  Well,  and  yet  no  kill,  no  makee  yon 
dend !  What  you  say  to  him  for  that  ?  You  no 
tell  him  tonkee  for  all  that  too  I 

W.A.  I  am  an  unthankful,  ungrateful  dog, 
that  is  true. 

Wift.  Why  he  no  makee  you  much  good  bet- 
ter? You  say  be  makee  you. 

fF.  A.  He  madis  me  as  he  made  all  the  world ; 
til  I  have  deformed  myself,  and  abused  his 
foodaesB»  and  have  made  myself  an  abominable 
wreteh. 

Wyk.  l>mith  you  makee  God  know  me  ^  I  no 
nskce  bim  angry ;  I  no  do  bad  wicked  ting. 


[Here  Will  Atkins  said  his  heart  sunk  within 
him,  to  hear  a  poor  untanght  creature  desire  to 
be  taught  to  know  God,  and  he  such  a  wicked 
wretch,  that  ho  could  not  say  one  word  to  her 
about  God,  but  what  the  reproach  of  bis  own 
carriage  would  make  most  irrational  to  her  to 
believe ;  nay,  that  already  she  could  not  believe 
in  God,  because  be  that  was  so  wicked  was  not 
destroyed.} 

H^.  A.  My  dear,  you  mean  you  wish  I  could 
teach  you  to  know  God,  oot  God  to  know  vou ; 
for  he  knows  you  already,  and  every  thought  ui 
your  heart 

Wife.  Why  then  he  know  what  I  sa v  to  vou 
now,  he  know  roe  wish  to  know  hims  how  inall 
me  know  who  makee  me? 

W.  A.  Poor  creature,  ha  must  teach  thee,  I 
cannot  teach  thee ;  111  pray  to  him  to  teach  thee 
to  know  bim,  and  to  forgive  me^  that  I  am  un- 
worthy to  teach  thee. 

[The  poor  fellow  was  in  such  an  agony  at  her 
desiring  him  to  make  her  know  God,  and  her 
wishing  to  know  him,  that,  he  said,  he  fell  down 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  prayed  to  God  to 
enlighten  her  mind  with  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pardon  his  sins,  and  accept 
of  his  being  the  unworthy  instrument  of  instruct- 
log  her  in  the  principles  of  religion ;  after  which 
he  sat  down  by  her  again,  and  their  dialogue 

went  on N.  B.    This  was  the  Ume  when  we 

saw  him  kneel  down  and  lift  up  his  bands.] 

Wife.  What  you  put  down  the  knee  for  ? 
What  you  hold  up  the  hand  for?  What  you 
say  ?  Who  you  speak  to  ?  What  is  that  ? 

fy.  A.  My  dear,  I  bow  my  knees  in  token  of 
my  submission  to  him  that  made  me ;  I  said  O 
to  him,  as  you  feall  it,  and  as  you  say  your  old 
men  do  to  their  idol  Benamuoket;  that  is,  1 
prayed  to  him. 

fVifi.  What  you  say  O  to  him  Ibr? 

IV.  A.  I  prayed  to  him  to  open  your  eyes 
and  your  understanding,  that  you  may  know 
him,  and  be  accepted  by  him. 

Wijk.  Can  he  do  that  too? 

W.  A.  Yes,  he  can ;  he  can  do  all  things. 

Wife.  But  he  no  hear  what  you  say  ? 

W.  A.  Yes.  he  has  bid  us  pray  to  him,  and 
promised  to  hear  us. 

Wife.  Bid  you  pray?  When  he  bid  you? 
How  he  bid  you?  What  you  hear  him  spedk  ? 

W.  A.  No,  we  do  not  hear  him  apeak ;  but 
he  has  revealed  himself  many  ways  to  us. 

[Hero  he  was  at  a  great  h)ss  to  make  her 
understand  that  Ood  bad  revealed  himself  to  us 
by  his  word,  and  what  his  word  was,  but  at  hist 
he  told  it  her  thus  t] 

W,  A.  God  has  epoken  to  some  good  men  in 
former  days,  even  from  heaven,  by  phiin  words  i 
and  God  has  inspired  good  men,  by  his  Spirit; 
and  they  have  written  all  bis  laws  down  in  a 

book. 

Wife.  Me  no  understand  that  i  where  is  book  ? 

W.  il.  Alas  I  my  poor  areature,  I  have  Mt 
this  book ;  but  I  hope  I  shall,  one  time  or  other 
get  it  for  you  to  read  it. 

[Here  he  embraced  her  with  great  aflbetion ; 
but  with  inexpressible  grief  that  he  bad  not  a 
bible.  1 
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IVtfe,  Bat  how  you  makee  me  know  that  God 
teachee  them  to  write  that  book  ? 

W.  A.  By  the  same  rule  that  we  know  him 
to  be  God. 

Wife.  What  ntle?  ^Vhat  way  yoo  know? 

W.  A.  Because  he  teaches  and  commands 
nothing  but  what  is  good,  righteous,  and  holy, 
and  tends  to  make  us  perfectly  good,  as  well  as 
perfectly  happy ;  and  because  he  forbids  and 
commands  us  to  avoid  all  that  is  wicked,  that  Is 
evil  in  itself,  or  evil  in  its  consequences. 

wye.  That  me  would  understand,  that  me  fain 
see  ;  if  he  reward  all  good  thing,  punish  all 
wicked  thing,  he  teachee  all  good  thmg,  forbid 
all  wicked  thing,  be  makee  all  thing,  he  give  all 
thing ;  he  hear  me  when  I  say  O  to  him,  as  you 
go  to  do  just  now ;  he  makee  me  good,  ii  I  wish 
be  good ;  he  spare  me,  no  makee  kill  me  when  I 
no  be  good ;  all  this  you  say  he  do ;  yes,  he  be 
great  God ;  me  take,  think,  believe  him  be  great 
God ;  me  soy  O  to  him  too,  with  you,  my  dear. 

Here  the  poor  roan  said  he  could  forbear  no 
longer ;  but,  raising  her  up,  made  her  kneel  by 
him,  and  he  prayed  to  God  aloud  to  instruct  her 
in  the  knowledge  of  himself  by  his  Spirit ;  and 
that,  by  some  ^od  providence,  if  possible,  she 
might  some  time  or  other  come  to  have  a  bible, 
that  she  might  read  the  word  of  God,  and  be 
taught  by  him  to  know  him. 

[This  was  the  time  that  we  saw  him  lift  her 
up  by  the  hand,  and  saw  him  kneel  down  by  her, 
as  above.] 

They  had  several  other  discourses,  it  seems, 
after  this,  too  long  to  set  down  here ;  and  parti, 
cularly  she  made  him  promise,  that  since  he 
eonfessed  his  own  life  had  been  a  wicked  abomtn- 
able  course  of  provocation  against  God,  that  he 
would  reform  it,  and  not  make  God  angry  any 
more,  lest  he  should  make  him  dead,  as  she  called 
it,  and  then  she  should  be  left  alone,  and  never 
be  taught  to  know  this  God  better,  and  lest  he 
should  be  miserable,  as  he  had  told  her  wicked 
men  should  be  after  death. 

This  was  a  strange  account,  and  very  alTecting 
to  us  both,  but  particularly  the  youn^  clergy- 
man I  be  was  indeed  wonderfully  surprised  with 
it ;  but  under  the  greatest  aflSiction  imaginable, 
that  he  eoald  not  tilk  to  her,  that  he  could  not 
speak  English  to  make  her  understand  him ;  and 
as  she  spoke  but  very  broken  English,  he  could 
not  understand  her.  However,  he  turned  him- 
self to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  believed  there 
must  be  more  to  do  with  this  woman  than  to 
marry  ber ;  I  did  not  noderstand  him  at  first ; 
bnt  at  length  he  explained  himself,  vis.,  that 
she  ought  to  be  boptisied. 

I  agreed  with  him  in  that  part  readily,  and 
was  for  going  about  it  presently.  **  No*  no ;  hold, 
sir,"  said  he ;  **  though  I  would  have  her  baptised 
by  all  means,  yet  1  must  observe,  that  Will  At. 
kins,  her  husband,  has  indeed  brought  her,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  to  be  willing  to  embrace  a 
religious  life ;  and  has  given  her  just  ideas  of  the 
btfioK  of  a  God,  of  his  power,  justtoe,  and  mercy ; 
yet  I  desire  to  know  or  him,  if  he  has  said  any- 
thing to  her  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salvation 
of  sinners ;  of  the  nature  of  faith  in  him,  and 
the  rsdsmption  by  him  -,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
resurreotioo,  the  last  judgment,  and  a  future 
i»i«(e/* 


I  called  Will  Atkins  again,  and  asked  hint ; 
but  the  poor  fellow  fell  immediately  into  tears, 
and  told  us  that  he  had  said  sometbiog  to  ber  of 
all  those  things,  but  that  he  was  hfanieir  u 
wicked  a  creature,  and  his  own  eonscience  lo 
reproached  him  with  his  horrid  ungodly  life, 
that  he  trembled  at  the  apprehensions  that  b«r 
knowledge  of  him  should  lessen  the  attentioii  she 
should  give  to  those  things,  and  make  ber  rather 
contemn  religion  than  receive  it;  but  he  vu 
assured,  he  said,  that  her  mind  was  so  disposed 
to  receive  doe  impressions  of  all  those  thiogs, 
that  if  I  would  but  discourse  with  her,  she  wooid 
make  it  appear  to  my  satisfaction  that  my  laboar 
would  not  be  lost  upon  her. 

Accordingly  I  called  her  in,  and  piadng  ra}*Klf 
as  interpreter  between  my  religious  priest  and  " 
the  woman,  I  entreated  him  to  begin  with  ber ;  ' 
but  sure  such  a  sermon  was  never  preached  by  j' 
a  popish  priest  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world;  i> 
and.  as  1  told  him,  I  thought  he  had  all  the  seal. 
all  the  knowledge,  all  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  { 
without  the  errors  of  a  Roman  Catholic;  and 
that  1  took  him  to  be  such  a  clergyman  a«  the  , 
Roman  bishops  were  before  the  church  of  Rone  | 
assumed  spiritual  sovereignty  over  the  coo-  | 
sciences  of  men.  { 

In  a  word,  he  brought  the  poor  woman  to  em-  i 
brace  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  redemp- 
tion by  him,  not  with  wonder  and  astonishment 
only,  as  she  did  the  first  notions  of  a  God,  bat 
with  joy  and  faith,  with  an  affection  and  a  rar- 
prising  degree  of  understanding,  scarce  to  be 
imagined,  much  less  to  be  ei pressed ;  and  at  her 
own  request  she  was  baptised. 

When  he  was  preparing  to  baptise  her,  I  en- 
treated him  that  he  would  perfoiw  that  office 
with  some  caution,  that  the  man  might  not  per- 
ceive he  was  of  the  Roman  church  if  possible. 
because  of  other  ill  consequences  which  migbi 
atend  a  difference  among  us  in  that  very  rdigioD 
which  we  were  instructing  the  other  in.  He 
told  me,  that  as  he  had  no  consecrated  chapel. 
nor  proper  things  for  the  office,  I  should  see  be 
would  do  it  in  a  manner  that  I  should  not  know 
by  it  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  myself,  if  I 
had  not  known  it  before:  and  so  he  did;  for 
saying  only  some  words  over  to  himself  in  Latio,  | 
which  I  could  not  understand,  he  poured  a 
whole  dish  full  of  water  upon  the  woman's  bead, 
pronouncing  in  FVench,  very  loud,  ••  Mary,"— 
which  was  the  name  her  husband  desired  me  to 
give  her,  for  I  was  her  godfather, — **  I  baptise  tbee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;*'  so  that  none  could  know  any- 
thing by  it  what  reKgion  he  wnc  of:  he  gave 
the  benediction  afterwards  in  Latin ;  but  either 
Will  Atkins  did  not  know  but  it  was  in  French, 
or  else  did  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that  tine. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over  he  married  then; 
and,  after  the  marriage  was  over,  he  turned  bin- 
self  to  Will  Atkins,  and  in  a  very  aflectiooate 
manner  exhorted  him  not  only  to*  persevere  io 
that  good  disposition  he  was  in,  bnt  to  snpport  ' 
the  convictions  that  were  upon  him  by  a  resola- 
tion  to  reform  his  life :  told  him,  it  was  in  vain 
to  say  he  repented,  if  he  did  not  forsake  ha 
crimes;  represented  to  him  how  God  had  bo. 
noured  him  with  being  the  instromcot  of  brio;-  ; 
ing  his  wife  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cbriitiao  i, 
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rel^poo,  aad  that  he  should  be  oareAil  he  did 
not  diiboQoar  the  ^race  of  God ;  and  that,  if  be 
did,  be  would  see  the  heathen  a  better  Christian 
thu  himself;  the  savage  converted  and  the  in- 
ftrameot  cast  awav  I 

He  said  a  great  many  good  things  to  them 
both,  nod  then  recommended  them,  in  a  few 
words,  to  God*s  goodness ;  gave  them  the  bene- 
diction again,  I  repeating  evervtbing  to  them  in 
English;  and  thus  ended  the  ceremony.  I 
Hiink  it  was  the  most  pleasant,  agreeable  day  to 
me,  that  ever  I  passed  in  my  whole  life. 

But  my  clergyman  had  not  done  yet;  his 
thoughts  hung  continually  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  o7  savages,  and  iain  he  would  have  stayed 
upon  the  island  to  have  undertaken  it ;  but  I 
cominced  him,  first,  that  his.  undertaking  was 
impracticable  in  itself;  and,  secondly,  that,  per- 
haps, 1  could  put  it  into  a  way  of  being  done,  in 
hii  absence,  to  his  satisfiictioa;  of  which  by 
and  by. 

Having  thus  brought  the  affair  of  the  island  to 
a  oarrow  compass,  I  was  preparing  to  go  on 
board  the  ship,  when  the  young  roan,  whom  I 
bad  taken  out  of  the  fiunished  ship*s  company, 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  he  understood  I  had 
a  clergyman  with  me,  and  that  I  had  caused  the 
Eoglilhmen  to  be  married  to  the  savages,  whom 
tbcf'  called  wives ;  that  he  had  a  match  too, 
vbicb  he  desired  might  be  finishedf  before  1  went, 
between  two  Christians,  which  he  hoped  would 
oot  be  disagreeable  to  me. 

I  knew  this  must  be  the  young  woman  who 
was  his  mother's  servant,  for  there  was  no  other 
Christian  woman  on  the  island;  so  I  began  to 
persuade  him  not  to  do  anything  of  that  kind 
nuhly,  or  because  he  found  himself  in  this  soli- 
tary circumstance;  I  represented  that  he  had 
some  considerable  substance  in  the  world,  and 
good  friends,  as  I  understood  by  himself,  and  by 
hU  maid  also  ;  that  the  maid  was  not  only  poor. 
sad  a  servant,  but  was  unequal  to  him,  she  being 
twenty,  six  or  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  he  not 
abore  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  that  he  might 
very  probably,  with  my  assistance,  make  a  remove 
from  this  wilderness,  and  come  into  his  own 
country  again,  and  that  then  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand to  one  but  he  would  repent  his  choice,  and 
the  dislike  of  that  circumstance  might  be  disad- 
vantageous to  both.  I  was  going  to  say  more, 
but  he  interrupted  me,  smiling,  and  told  me,  with 
a  great  deal  of  modesty,  that  I  mistook  in  my 
guesses;  that  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  in  his 
tboogbts,  his  present  circumstances  being  mehin- 
cboly  and  disconsolate  enough,  and  he  was 'very 
giad  to  bear  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting 
them  in  a  way  to  see  their  own  country  again ; 
and  that  nothing  should  have  set  him  upon  •stay- 
ing there,  but  that  the  voyage  I  was  going  was 
so  eioeeding  long  and  hazardous,  and  would 
carry  him  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  all  his  friends, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  desire  of  me,  but  that  I 
would  settle  him  in  some  little  property  in  the 
island  where  he  was,  give  him  a  servant  or  two 
and  some  few  necessaries,  and  he  would  settle 
himself  here  like  a  planter,  waiting  the  good 
time  when,  if  ever  I  returned  to  England,  I  would 
redeem  htm,  and  hoped  I  would  not  be  unmindful 
ofhisn  when  I  came  to  England;  that  be  would 
give  me  some  letters  to  his  friends  in  London,  to 


let  them  know  how  good  I  had  been  to  him,  and 
what  part  of  the  world  and  what  circumstances 
I  had  left  him  in;  and  be  promised  me,  that 
whenever  I  had  redeemed  him,  the  plantation, 
and  all  the  improvements  he  had  made  upon  it, 
let  the  value  be  what  it  would,  should  be  wholly 
mine. 

His  discourse  was  very  prettily  delivered,  con- 
sidering his  youth ;  and  was  the  more  agreeable 
to  me,  becaute  he  told  me  positively  the  match 
was  not  for  hhnseUl  I  gave  him  all  possible 
assurances,  that  if  I  lived  to  come  safe  to  Eng- 
land, I  would  deliver  his  letters,  and  do  his  busi- 
ness effectually;  and  that  he  might  depend  I 
would  never  forget  the  circumstances  I  left  him 
in ;  but  still  I  was  impatient  to  know  who  was 
the  person  to  be  married,  upon  whidi  he  told  me 
it  was  my  Jack  of  all  Trades  and  his  maid  Susan. 

1  was  most  agreeably  surprised  when  be  named 
the  match ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  thought  it  very 
suitable.  The  character  of  that  man  I  have 
given  already ;  and  us  for  the  moid,  she  was  a 
very  honest,  modest,  sober,  and  religious  young 
woman,  had  a  very  good  share  of  sense,  was  agree- 
able enough  in  her  person,  spoke  very  handsomely, 
and  to  the  purpose,  always  with  decency  and  good 
manners,  and  not  backward  to  speak  when  any- 
thing required  it,  nor  impertinently  forward  to 
speak  when  it  was  not  her  business ;  very  handy 
and  housewifely  in  anything  that  was  before  her ; 
an  excellent  manager,  and  fit,  indeed,  to  have 
been  governess  to  thp  whole  island;  she  knew 
very^ell  how  to  behave  herself  to  all  kind  of 
folks  she  had  about  her,  and  to  better,  if  she  had 
found  any  there. 

The  match  being  proposed  in  this  manner,  wo 
married  them  the  same  day ;  and,  as  I  was  father 
at  the  altar,  as  1  may  say,  and  gave  her  away,  so 
I  gave  her  a  portion,  for  I  appointed  ber  and  her 
husband  a  handsome  large  space  of  ground  for 
their  plantation;  and,  indeed,  this  match,  and 
the  proposal  the  young  gentleman  made  to  me 
to  give  him  a  small  property  in  the  island,  pot 
me  upon  parcelling  it  out  among  them,  that 
they  might  not  quarrel  afterwards  about  their 
situation. 

This  sharing  out  the  land  to  them  I  left  to 
Will  Atkins,  who,  indeed,  was  now  grown  a  most 
sober,  grave,  managing  fellow,  perfectly  reformed, 
and  exceedingly  pious  and  religious,  and,  as  far 
as  I  may  be  allowed  ta  speak  positively  in  such  a 
case,  I  verily  believe  was  a  true  sincere  penitent 

He  divided  things  so  justly,  and  so  much  to 
every  one*s  satisfaction,  that  they  only  desired 
one  general  writing  under  my  hand  for  the 
whole ;  which  I  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
signed  and  sealed  to  them,  setting  out  the  bounds 
and  situation  of  every  man's  plantation,  and  tea* 
tifying  that  I  gave  them  thereby,  severally,  a 
right  to  tlie  whole  possession  and  inheritance  of 
the  respective  plantations  or  forms,  with  their 
improvements,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  reserving 
all  the  rest  of  the  island  as  my  own  property, 
and  a  certain  rent  for  every  partici^ar  plantation, 
after  eleven  years,  if  I,  or  any  one  from  me,  or  in 
my  nome,  came  to  demand  it,  producing  an  at- 
tested copy  of  the  same  writing. 

As  to  the  government  and  laws  among  them, 
1  told  them  I  was  not  capable  of  giving  them 
better  rules  than  they  were  able  to  give  them- 
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•elvafy  Miy  nnda  them  promlie  im  to  llTe  In 
love  lind  good  Bdnfaboiirtiood  with  one  another, 
•nd  to  I  piepered  to  leove  them. 

One  thing  I  mutt  not  omit,  and  that  is,  that 
being  now  aettled  in  a  kind  oT  commonwealth 
among  theflneWes»  and  hatfaig  mnch  basinets  in 
hand,  it  was  but  odd  to  have  seven-and-thirty 
Indians  live  in  a  nook  of  the  island,  independent, 
and,  indeed,  unemployed  ;  for.  eteepting  the 
providing  themselves  food,  which  they  had  diffi- 
culty enough  in  doing  aomotimes,  they  had  no 
manner  of  buslneat  or  property  to  manage ;  I 
propoeed,  therefore,  to  the  governor  Hpaniard, 
that  he  thouU  go  to  them  with  FrMay^  father, 
and  piopote  to  them  to  remove,  and  ettfaer  plant 
for  themselvea,  or  take  them  ineo  their  several 
faroiliea  at  aervanta,  to  be  maintained  for  their 
labour,  but  without  being  abtoluto  tlaves ;  for  I 
would  not  admit  them  to  make  them  slaves  by 
force  by  any  means,  because  they  had  their 
liberty  given  them  by  capitulation,  and,  as  it 
were,  artidea  of  surrender,  which  they  ought  not 
to  hresfci 

They  moat  willingly  embraced  the  proposal, 
and  came  all  very  oheerftilly  along  with  him ;  so 
we  allotted  them  land  and  plantationt,  which 
three  or  four  accepted  of,  but  all  the  rest  chose 
to  be  eanployed  at  tervantt  hi  the  several  families 
we  had  settled,  and  thus  my  colony  was  in  a 
manner  settled  aa  follows  :.-.The  Spaniards  pea- 
sessed  my  original  habitation,  wliich  was  the 
capital  city,  and  extended  their  plantation  all 
along  the  side  of  the  brook,  which  made  the 
creek  that  I  have  so  often  deeeribed,  as  far  as 
my  bower ;  and,  as  they  increased  their  culture, 
it  went  always  eastward;  the  EngNsh  lived  in 
the  north-eatt  pait,  where  Will  Atkint  and  his 
oomradet  began,  and  came  on  touthward  and 
south-waat,  towards  the  hack  part  of  the  Spa- 
nlards ;  and  every  plantation  had  a  great  addi- 
tioa  of  land  to  take  In,  if  they  found  occasion,  so 
that  they  need  not  jortle  one  another  for  want  of 
room* 

All  the  west  end  of  the  island  waa  left  uninha- 
bited, that  if  any  ef  the  tavagea  should  come  on 
shore  there,  only  for  their  uiusl  customary  bar- 
baritiea,  thev  might  come  and  go— if  they  dis- 
turbed  nobody,  nobody  would  disturb  them ;  and 
no  doubt  but  they  were  often  ashore,  and  went 
away  again,  for  I  never  heard  that  the  planters 
were  ever  attacked  and  disturbed  any  more. 

It  now  oame  into  my  thoughts,  that  I  had 
hinted  to  my  friend  the  clergyman,  that  the  work 
of  converting  the  savages  might,  perhaps,  be  set 
on  foot  in  hit  abtenoe  to  his  satisfaction,  and  I 
told  liim,  that  now  I  thought  it  was  put  in  a  fair 
way,  for  the  aavages,  being  thus  divided  among 
the  Christlnns,  if  they  would  hut  every  one  of 
thitm  do  their  part  with  those  which  came  under 
(holf  hands,  I  hoped  it  might  have  a  very  good 

•fltfCt. 

He  agreed  preaently  in  that  ••  If.**  aaid  he, 
"  thev  will  do  their  part ;  but  how,**  says  he, 
*'  thatl  wo  obuhi  that  of  them  r*  I  toM  him  we 
would  eall  them  aU  together,  and  leave  it  fai 
oharge  vrlth  them,  or  go  to  them  one  by  one, 
wlil<<h  he  thought  beet,  so  we  divided  it,..he  to 
•peak  to  the  Spaoiardt,  who  were  all  Papists,  and 
Ito  the  Eoglleh,  who  were  all  Protestants ;  and 
'  H  evnescly  to  them,  and  made 


them  promite  that  they  wouM  never  mike  snjr 
distinction  of  Papist  or  IVotettant  in  thdr  ci- 
horting  the  lavaget  to  turn  Christians,  but  teach  ' 
them  the  general  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  of  their  Saviour  Jesua  Christ ;  and  ther 
likewise  promised  us,  that  they  would  never  have 
any  difTereoccs  or  dlsputee,  one  with  another, 
about  religion. 

When  I  oame  to  Will  Atkins*s  house  (I  miv 
call  it  so,  for  such  a  house,  or  such  a  piece  of 
basket-work,  I  believe  was  not  ttandmg  in  the 
world  again !)  1  tay,  when  I  came  thither,  I 
fbuod  the  young  woman  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  William  Atktot's  wifo,  were  become  intimates, 
and  this  ptiident  religiotts  young  woman  had  per- 
fected the  work  Will  Atkins  had  begun ;  and 
though  it  was  not  above  four  days  after  what  I 
have  related,  yet  the  new-baptized  savage  wo- 
man was  made  such  a  Christian  aa  I  have  seldom 
heard  of  any  like  her  in  all  my  ohtervatioo  or 
conversation  in  the  world. 

It  came  next  into  my  mind  in  the  mortriog. 
before  I  went  to  them,  that  among  all  the  needful 
things  I  had  to  leave  with  them  1  had  not  left  a 
bible,  in  which  I  showed  myself  le«  conddering 
for  them  than  my  good  friend  the  widow  was  for 
me,  when  she  sent  me  the  cargo  of  iOOL  from 
Lisbon,  where  she  packed  up  three  bibles  and 
a  prayer-hook.  However,  the  good  woman's 
charity  had  a  greater  extent  than  ever  dhe  ima- 
gined, Ibr  they  were  reserved  for  the  eomfort  and 
instruction  of  those  that  made  much  better  use 
of  them  than  1  had  done. 

I  took  one  of  tho  bibles  In  my  pocket,  and 
when  I  came  to  William  Atkins's  tent  or  house,  I 
found  the  young  woman  and  Atkins's  baptized 
wrife  had  been  discoursing  of  religion  together 
(for  William  Atkins  told  me,  with  ai  great  deal  of 
joy).  I  asked  if  they  were  togeAer  now?  And 
he  said  yes ;  so  I  went  hito  the  house,  and  he 
with  me,  and  we  found  them  together,  very  ear. 
nest  in  disoonree.  *«  O,  sir,-  says  Wniiam  At. 
kfais,  **  when  God  has  sinners  to  reconcile  to  him- 
self,  and  aliens  to  bring  home,  he  never  wants  a 
messenger.  My  wifo  has  got  a  new  instructor— I 
knew  i  Was  as  unworthy  as  I  was  Incapable  of  that 
work — ^that  young  woman  has  been  sent  hither 
j  from  Heaven^she  it  enough  to  convert  a  whole 
island  of  savages.*  The  young  woman  blushed, 
and  rose  up  to  go  away,  hut  I  desired  her  to  sit 
still ;  I  tora  her  she  had  a  good  work  upon  her 
hands,  and  I  hoped  God  would  blem  her  in  ft 

We  talked  a  little^  and  1  did  not  neroeive  thev 
had  any  hook  among  them,  though  I  did  not  ask, 
but  I  pot  my  hand  in  my  podiet,  and  pulled  out 
my  bible.  "  Here.*'  said  I  to  Atkins.  **  I  have 
brought  you  an  assistant  that,  perhaps,  you  bad 
not  before.**  The  man  was  so  confounded  that 
he  was  not  able  to  speak  for  some  time,  but, 
recovering  himself,  be  takes  it  with  botii  hands, 
and,  turning  to  his  wife,  **  Here,  my  dear,**  aars 
he,  **  did  not  I  tell  you  our  God,  though  be  lives 
above,  could  hear  what  we  said?  Here  is  the 
book  I  prayed  for  when  you  and  I  kneeled  down 
under  the  bush ;  now  God  has  heard  us  and  sent 
it.**  When  he  had  said  thus,  the  man  fell  into 
such  transports  of  a  passionate  joy,  that  between 
the  joy  of  having  it  and  giving  God  thanks  hr  It, 
the  team  ran  do#n  hit  fooe  Vkt  a  diild  that  was 
crying. 
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The  woman  was  surp'rited,  and  was  like  to 

have  run  into  a  miitake  that  none  of  us  were 

iKwe  of.  for  she  firmly  believed  God  had  sent 

the  book  npoD  her  husband's  petition.    It  is  true 

that  proTidentially  it  was  so,  and  night  be  taken 

so  in  a  consequent  tense,  but  I  believed  it  would 

bare  been  no  difficult  matter,  at  that  time,  to 

bare  persuaded  the  poor  woman  to  have  believed 

that  an  express  messenger  came  from  heaven  on 

parpose  to  bring  that  individual  book ;  but  it 

was  too  serioDs  a  matter  to  sufTer  any  delusion  to 

take  plt'-e.     So  I  turned  to  the  voung  woman, 

and  toid  her  we  did  not  desire  to  impose  upon 

the  new  convert  in  her  first  and  more  ignorant 

understanding  of  things,  and  begged  her  to  ex- 

plaia  to  her,  that  God  may  be  very  properly  said 

to  answer  onr  petitions,  when,  in  the  course  of 

hts  providence,  such  things  are,  in  a  particular 

manner,  brought  to  pass,  as  we  petitioned  for ; 

but  we  do  not  expect  returns  from  Heaven  in  a 

miraculous  and  particular  manner,  and  that  it  is 

oor  mercy  it  is  not  so. 

This  the  young  woman  did  afterwards  effec* 
toally,  so  that  there  was,  I  assure  you,  no  priest- 
craft used  here,  and  I  should  have  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  frauds  in  the  world 
to  have  had  it  so ;  but  the  surprise  of  joy  upon 
Will  Atkins  is  really  not  to  be  expressed,  and 
there,  we  may  be  sure,  was  no  delusion.  Sure 
00  man  was  ever  more  thankful  in  the  world  for 
dsrthing  of  its  kind  than  he  was  for  this  bible, 
and  I  believe  never  any  man  was  glad  of  a  bible 
frcm  a  better  principle ;  and  though  he  had  been 
a  most  profligate  creature,  desperate,  headstrong, 
outrageous,  furious,  and  wicked  to  a  great  dc- 
rrce.  yet  this  man  is  a  standing  rule  to  us  all 
for  (he  well  instructing  children,  viz.,  that  pa- 
rrots should  never  give  over  to  teach  and  in- 
itruct,  or  ever  despair  of  the  success  of  their 
endeavours,  let  the  children  be  ever  so  obstinate, 
refractory,  or,  to  appearance,  insensible  of  in- 
itniction,  for  if  ever  God  in  his  providence  touches 
the  consciences  of  such,  the  force  of  their  educa- 
tion returns  upon  them,  and  the  early  instruc- 
tion of  parents  is  not  lost,  though  it  may  have 
been  many  years  laid  asleep;  but  some  time 
Of  other  they  may  find  the  benefit  of  it. 

Tbos  it  was  with  this  poor  man.  However  ig- 
norant he  was,  or  divested  of  religion  and  Cbris- 
tlao  knowledge,  he  found  he  had  some  to  do  with 
DOW  more  ignorant  than  himself;  and  that  the 
^*si  part  of  the  instruction  of  his  good  father, 
that  could  now  come  to  his  mind,  was  of  use  to 
him. 

Among  the  rest  it  occurred  to  him,  he  said, 
how  his  father  used  to  insist  much  upon  the  !n- 
expresdble  value  of  the  bible ;  the  privilege  and 
biefsing  of  it  to  nations,  families,  and  persons ; 
btit  he  never  entertained  the  least  notion  of  the 
vorth  of  tt  till  now ;  when,  being  to  talk  to  hea- 
thens, savages,  and  barbarians,  he  wanted  the 
kelp  of  the  written  oracle  for  his  assistance. 

The  young  woman  was  very  glad  of  it  also  for 
the  present  occasion,  though  she  had  one  ;  and 
*o  had  the  youth  on  board  our  ship,  among  the 
fowls  which  were  not  yet  brought  on  shore. 
And  now,  having  said  so  many  things  of  this 
youflif  woman,  1  cannot  omit  telling  one  story 
mon'  <»f  her  aod  myself,  which  has  something  in 
't  ten-  informing  and  remarkable. 


I  have  related  to  what  extremity  the  poor 
young  woman  was  reduced;  how  her  mistress 
was  starved  to  death,  and  did  die,  on  board  that 
unhappy  ship  we  met  at  sea ;  and  how  the  whole 
ship*s  company  being  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, the  gentlewoman,  and  her  son,  and 
this  niaid,  were  first  hardly  used  as  to  provi- 
sions,  and  at  last  totally  n^lected  and  starved, 
that  is  to  say,  brought  to  the  last  extremity  of 
hunger. 

One  day,  being  discoursiDg  with  her  upon  the 
extremities  they  suffered,  1  asked  her,  if  she 
could  describe,  by  what  she  Mt,  what  it  was  to 
starve,  and  how  it  appeared  ?  She  told  me,  she 
believed  she  could ;  and  she  told  her  tale  very 
distinctly  thus : 

*'  First,  sir,'*  said  she,  **  we  had  for  some  days 
fared  exceeding  hard,  and  suffered  very  great 
hunger,  but  now,  at  last,  we  were  wholly  wi&ont 
food  of  any  kind,  except  sugar,  and  a  little  wine, 
and  a  little  water.  The  first  day  after  I  had  re- 
ceived no  food  at  all,  I  found  myself,  towards 
evening,  first  empty  and  slckish  at  my  stomaefa ; 
and  nearer  night,  mightily  inclined  to  yawning, 
and  sleepy.  I  laid  down  on  a  conch  In  the  great 
cabin  to  sleep,  and  slept  aboat  three  hours, 
and  awaked  a  little  ref^hed,  having^  taken  a 
glass  of  wine  when  I  lay  down.  After  being 
about  three  hours  awake,  it  being  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself  empty, 
and  my  stomach  sickisb  again,  and  laid  down 
again ;  but  could  not  sleep  at  all,  being  very 
faint  and  ill ;  and  thus  I  continued  all  the  second 
day,  with  a  strange  variety ;  first  hungry,  then 
sick  again,  with  reachings  to  vomit.  The  seoond 
night,  being  obliged  to  go  to  bed  again  without 
any  food  more  than  a  draught  of  fair  water,  and 
being  asleep,  I  dreamed  I  was  at  Barbadoes,  and 
thut  the  market  was  mightily  stocked  with  pro- 
visions; that  I  bought  some  for  my  mistress,  and 
went  aod  dined  very  heartily. 

**  I  thought  my  stomach  was  full  after  this,  ts 
it  would  have  been  after,  or  at,  a  good  dinner ; 
but  when  I  waked,  I  was  exceedingly  sunk  in 
my  spirits  to  find  myself  in  the  extremity  of 
famine.  The  last  glass  of  wine  we  had  I  drank, 
and  put  sugar  into  it,  because  of  its  having  some 
spirit  to  supply  nourishment ;  hot  there  being  no 
substance  in  the  stomach  for  the  digesting  oflke 
to  work  upon,  I  found  the  only  effect  of  the  wine 
was  to  raise  disagreeable  fumes  from  the  sto- 
mach into  the  head ;  and  I  lay,  as  they  told  me, 
stupid  and  sensdess,  as  one  drunk,  for  some 
time. 

*'  The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  after  a  nigbt 
of  strange  and  confused  inconsistent  dreams,  and 
rather  dozing  than  sleeping,  I  awaked  ravenous 
and  furious  with  hunger ;  and  I  question,  had 
not  my  understanding  returned,  and  conquered 
it^I  say,  I  question  whether,  if  I  bad  been  a 
mother  and  had  had  a  little  child  with  me,  its 
life  would  have  been  safe  or  no. 

*'  This  lasted  about  three  hours,  during  whidh 
time  I  was  twice  raging  mad  as  any  creature  In 
Bedlam,  as  my  young  master  told  me,  and  as  he 
can  now  inform  you. 

**  In  one  of  these  fits  of  lunacy  or  distraction, 
whether  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  or  some  slip 
of  my  foot  I  know  not,  I  fell  down,  and  struck 
my  face  against  the  comer  of  a  palleUbed  in 
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iMdifiiin  I  lay  till  lyrning,  when  I  was  sorpiised 
a  fittle  whh  the  erica  anl  laaMntations  of  my 
fDOOf  master  who  eaUad  out  to  me,  that  his 
aotiier  was  dead.  I  lifted  myself  ap  a  little,  for 
I  had  not  atrcqgtfa  to  riae,  bat  found  she  was 
not  dead,  thoiig:h  ahe  was  able  to  give  very  little 
s^gns  of  Ufie. 

"  I  had  then  sadi  oooTulaiaoa  in  my  stomach, 
far  want  of  soma  sostenaoocw  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe them;  with  aoeh  freqaait  throes  and 
pangs  of  appetite,  that  nothing  bvt  the  tortares 
of  death  can  imitate ;  and  this  oooditka  I  wu 
i  in,  when  I  heard  the  aeamwi  above  cry  out,  *  A 
I  sail !  a  sail  r  and  halloo  and  jaaap  about  as  if  they 
were  distracted. 

'*  I  was  not  able  to  get  off  from  the  bed,  and 
my  mistress  moeh  less ;  and  sy  maater  was  so 
sick  that  I  thought  he  had  been  ezpiriiv ;  so  we 
coold  not  open  the  cabin  door,  or  get  any  ac- 
count what  it  was  that  occasioned  sadb  a  com- 
bustion ;  nor  had  we  any  ooaversation  with  the 
sbip*s  company  for  two  days,  tbey  having  told  ui 
they  had  not  a  mouthful  of  anything  to  eat  ia 
the  ship;  and  they  told  us  afteiwhrds  they 
thought  we  had  been  dead. 

**  It  was  this  dreadful  condition  we  were  in 
when  you  were  sent  to  save  our  lives ;  and  how 
you  found  ns,  sir,  you  know  as  weU  as  I,  and  bet- 
ter too." 

This  was  her  own  relation,  and  is  such  a 
distinct  account  of  starving  to  death  as,  1  coo- 
fess,  I  never  met  with,  and  was  exceeding  enter- 
tAining  to  me.  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  account,  because  the  youth  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  good  part  of  it,  though  1  must 
own  not  so  distinct  and  so  feeling  as  his  maid ; 
and  the  rather  because,  it  seems,  his  mother 
fed  him  at  the  price  of  her  own  life ;  but  the 
poor  maid,  though  her  constitution  being  stronger 

_»  ^  _^ than  that  of  her  mistress,  who  was  in  years,  and 

"•     *^  r^'  flesh  with  as  t  *  weakly  woman  too,  she  might  struggle  harder 
•"*  ■    ^***       ,«  .,  -»-*p  I  did    ^»'*'  *^  I  •*}'»  the  poor  n>aid  might  be  supposed 
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Moointed  for  ibod,  I  ^  '^^^  ^^^  extremity  something  sooner  than  her 
—  to  Wta  my  own  \ '  n>»»trcss,  who  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
in  which  was  the  '  ^^^  ^^^  something  longer  than  she  parted  with 
the  day  before ;  I  '  ^V  *"  relieve  the  moid.     No  question,  as  the 
'     case  is  hero  related,  if  our  ship  or  some  other 
had  not  so  providentially  met  them,  a  few  dati 
more  would  have  ended  all  their  lives,  unless 
they  had  prevented  it  by  eating  one  another; 
and  even  that,  as  their  case  stood  would  have 
served  them  but  a  little  while,  they  being  5C0 
leagues  from  any  land,  or  any  possibility  of  relief, 
other  than  in  the  miraculous  manner  it  hap- 
pened.— But  this  is  by  the  way ;    1  return  to 
my  disposition  of  things  among  the  people. 

And  first,  it  is  to  bo  observed  here,  that  for 
many  reasons  I  did  not  think  fit  to  let  them  know 
anything  of  the  sloop  1  had  framed,  and  which  1 
thought  of  setting  up  amongthem ;  for  I  foand, 
at  least  at  ray  first  coming,  such  seeds  of  division 
among  them,  that  1  saw  it  plainly,  had  I  set  ap 
the  sloop,  and  left  it  among  them,  they  would* 
upon  very  alight  disgust,  have  separated,  and 
gone  away  from  one  another,  or  perhaps  have 
turned  pirates,  and  so  made  the  island  a  den  ef 

^ thieves,  instead  ot  a  plantation  of  sober  and  re- 

iiaie«dl  of  food,     ligious  people,  as  1  intended  it  to  be  ;  nor  did  I 
«rta ;  and  in  ihi» ' '  Icuvu  the  two  pieces  of  brass  cunooa  that  1  had 
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«  botfi  or  the  two  ouarter-deek  guns,  that  my 
Mpheir  took  oitraonnnaiy,  for  the  tame  reason ; 
1  tbought  they  had  eoougfa  to  qualify  them  for  a 
dcfeiMife  war  againet  any  that  should  invade 
tbem,  bat  I  was  not  to  set  them  up  for  ao  offen- 
rive  w^,  or  to  encourage  them  to  go  abroad  to 
•ttsck  others,  which,  in  the  end,  wonki  only 
bring  rain  and  destruction  upon  themselves  and 
•U  their  undertakings.  I  reserved  the  sloop, 
tbcrefim,  and  the  guns,  for  their  service  another 
wi?,  tt  I  shall  oboerve  in  its  place. 

I  have  DOW  done  with  the  island;  I  left  them 
■II  in  good  circumstances,  and  In  a  flourishing 
ooodiitoo,  and  went  on  board  my  ship  agidn  the 
filth  dsy  of  Bfay,  having  been  five-and«twenty 
dayf  smong  them ;  and  as  they  were  all  resolved 
toitayupon  the  island  till  I  came  to  ramove 
them.  I  pramlsed  to  send  some  ftirther  rallef  from 
the  Braiils,  if  I  could  possibly  find  an  opportuid- 
tT,  nd  particularly  I  promised  them  some  cattle, 
inch  u  sheep,  hogs,  and  cows ;  for  as  to  the  two 
omri  sod  calves  which  I  brought  from  England, 
»e  bad  been  obliged,  by  the  length  of  our  voy- 
age, to  kill  them  at  sea,  for  want  of  hay  to  feed 
them. 

The  next  day,  giving  them  a  salute  of  five  guns 
at  psrting,  we  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  the  Bay  of 
Ah  Ssittts,  in  the  Brasils,  In  about  twenty.two 
days,  meeting  nothing  remarkable  in  oar  passage 
but  this:  that  about  three  days  after  we  ssll^, 
being  becalmed,  and  the  current  setting  strong  to 
tbe  N.N.B.,  running,  as  it  wera,  into  a  bay  or 
Rolph  on  the  land  side,  we  wera  driven  some- 
thing out  of  our  course,  and  once  or  twice  our 
nKD  cried  land  to  the  westward ;  but  whether  it 
«as  the  continent,  or  islands,  we  could  not  tell  by 
any  means. 

But  the  third  day,  towards  evening,  the  sea 
mooth  and  the  weather  calm,  we  saw  the  sea, 
IS  it  were,  covered,  towards  the  land,  with  some- 
thing very  black,  not  being  able  to  discover  what 
it  wu ;  but,  after  some  time,  our  chief  mate 
K^mg  op  the  main  shrouds  a  little  way,  and 
looking  at  them  with  a  penpective,  cried  out  it 
wu  an  army.  I  could  not  imagine  what  he 
QMot  hy  an  army,  and  spoke  a  little  hastily, 
calling  the  fellow  a  fool,  or  some  such  word. 
**  Nayt  lir,*'  says  be,  **  don't  be  angry,  for  it  is  an 
anof ,  and  a  fleet  too ;  for  1  believe  thera  ara  a 
thoosaod  canoes,  and  you  may  see  them  pad- 
dle along,  and  they  are  coming  towards  us  too 
aptee,  and  fail  of  men." 

1  was  a  little  surprised  then  indeed,  and  so 
*as  my  nephew  the  captain ;  for  he  had  heard 
«ich  terrible  stories  of  thera  in  the  island,  and 
having  never  been  in  those  seas  before,  that  be 
eonldnottell  what  to  think  of  it,  but  said  two 
or  three  times  we  should  all  be  devoured.  I 
mut  confess,  seefaig  we  were  becalmed,  and 
^  cnrrent  set  strong  towards  the  shore,  I 
Ithed  it  the  worse :  however,  I  bade  him  not  be 
afraid,  but  bring  the  ship  to  an  anchor  as  soon 
as  we  esme  so  near  as  to  know  that  we  must  en- 
Cage  them. 

The  weather  continued  calm,  and  they  came 
00  apace  towards  us,  so  I  gave  orders  to  come  to 
an  anchor,  and  furl  all  our  sails.  As  for  the  §a^ 
V"ges,  1  told  them  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
tbem  but  fire ;  and  therefore  they  should  get 
(heir  boats  oat  and  fasten  themt  one  close  by 


the  head,  and  the  other  by  the  stern,  and  man 
them  both  well,  and  wait  the  Issue  in  that  pos- 
ture ;  this  I  did,  that  tbe  men  in  the  boats  might 
be  rndy,  with  sheet  and  buckets,  to  pot  out  any 
fire  these  savages  might  endeavour  to  fix  upon 
the  outside  of  the  ship. 

In  this  posture  we  lay  bv  for  them,  and  in  a 
little  wbOe  they  came  up  with  us,  but  never  was 
such  a  horrid  right  seen  by  Christians.  My  mate 
was  'much  mistaken  in  his  calculation  of  their 
number,  I  mean  of  a  thousand  canoes,  the  most 
we  could  make  of  them  when  they  came  up  be- 
ing about  126,  and  a  great  many  of  them  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  sixteen  or  seventeen 
men  in  them,  some  morca  snd  the  least  six  or 
seven. 

When  they  eame  nearer  to  us,  they  seemed  to 
be  struck  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  as  at  a 
sight  which  they  had*  doubtless,  never  seen  be- 
fore ;  nor  could  they  at  first,  as  we  afterwards 
und«vtood»  know  what  to  make  of  us.  They 
came  boldly  up,  however,  very  near  to  us,  and 
seemed  to  go  about  to  row  round  us,  but  we 
called  to  our  men  in  the  boats  not  to  let  thep 
come  too  near  them. 

This  very  order  brought  us  to  an  engagement 
with  them  without  our  designing  it*  for  five  or  six 
of  their  large  canoes  came  so  near  our  long  boat, 
that  our  men  beckoned  with  their  hands  to  them 
to  keep  back,  which  they  undentood  very  well, 
and  went  back,  but  at  their  retreat  about  500 
arrowfc  came  on  board  us  firom  those  boats,  and 
one  of  our  men  in  the  long  boat  was  very  much 
wounded. 

However,  I  called  to  them  not  to  fire  by  any 
means ;  but  we  handed  down  some  deal  boards 
into  the  boat,  and  the  carpenter  presently  set  up 
a  kind  of  a  fence,  like  waste  boards,  to  cover  them 
from  the  arrows  of  the  savages  if  they  should 
shoot  again. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  came  all 
up  in  a  body  astern  of  us,  aad  pretty  near,  so  near 
that  we  could  easily  discern  what  they  were, 
though  we  could  not  tell  their  design.  I  easily 
found  they  were  some  of  my  old  friends,  the  same 
sort  of  savages  that  I  had  been  used  to  engage 
with ;  and  in  a  little  time  mora  they  rowed  eome- 
what  forther  out  to  sea  till  they  came  directly 
broadside  with  us,  and  then  rowed  down  straight 
upon  us,  till  they  came  so  near  that  they  could 
hear  us  speak.  Upon  this  I  ordered  all  my  men 
to  keep  close  lest  they  should  shoot  any  more 
arrows,  and  make  all  our  guns  ready ;  but  being 
so  near  as  to  be  within  hearing,  I  made  Friday 
go  out  upon  the  deck,  and  call  out  aloud  to  them 
in  his  language  to  know  what  thev  meant ;  which 
accordingly  he  did.  Whether  they  understood 
him  or  not  that  I  know  not ;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
had  called  to  them,  six  of  them,  who  were  in  the 
foremost  or  nighest  boat  to  us,  turned  their 
canoes  from  us,  and,  stooping  down,  showed  us 
their  naked  backsides;  just  as  if,  in  English 
(saving  your  presence),  they  had  bid  us  kiss  their 

.    Whetner  this  was  a  defiance  or  challenge 

we  know  not ;  or  whether  it  was  done  in  mere 
contempt,  or  a  signal  to  the  rest,  but  immediately 
Friday  cried  out  they  were  going  to  shoot ;  and 
unhappOy  for  him  (poor  fellow)  they  let  fiy  about 
30O  of  their  arrows,  and,  to  my  inexpressible 
griel^  killed  poor  Friday,  no  other  man  being  in 
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their  tUgkt.  Tlie  poor  fellow  wai  shot  with  no 
let!  thao  three  arrowi,  and  abont  three  more 
fell  very  nigh  him ;  such  unlucky  marksmen  they 
were! 

I  was  so  enraged  with  the  loss  of  my  old  ser* 
vant,  the  companion  of  all  my  sorrows  and  soli- 
tudes, thftt  I  immeiUately  ordered  five  guns  to  be 
toaded  with  small  shot  aod  four  with  great,  and 
gave  them  such  a  broadside  as  they  had  never 
bad  in  their  lives  before,  to  be  sure 

They  were  not  above  half  a  cable**  length  off 
when  we  fired ;  and  our  gunners  took  their  aim 
so  well,  that  three  er  four  of  their  canoes  were 
•verset,  as^e  had  reason  to  believe  by  one  shot 
«nlv. 

The  ill  manners  of  turning  up  their  bare  back- 
sides to  us  gave  us  no  great  offence ;  neither  did 
I  know  for  certain  whether  that,  which  would 
nasa  Ibr  the  greatest  oontempt  among  us,  might 
be  understood  so  by  them  or  not;  therefore,  in 
tuni,  I  had  only  resolved  to  have  fired  four  er 
five  gnnt  with  powder  only,  which  I  knew  would 
fright  them  suflhsiently ;  but  when  they  shot  at 
us  directly  with  all  the  ftiry  they  were  capable  of, 
and  especially  as  they  had  killed  my  poor  Friday, 
wtMNn  I  so  entirely  loved  and  valued,  and  who, 
indeed,  so  well  deserved  it,  I  not  only  had  been 
justified  before  God  and  man,  but  would  have  been 
very  glad,  if  I  oould,  to  have  overset  every  canoe 
there,  and  drowned  every  one  of  them. 

I  can  neither  tell  how  many  we  killed,  or 
how  many  we  wounded,  at  this  broadside; 
but  fure  such  a  fright  and  hurry  never  was 
seen  among  such  a  multitude.  There  were  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  of  their  canoes  split  and  over- 
set in  all,  and  the  men  all  set  a  swimming;  the 
rest,  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  scoured  away 
at  ftist  as  they  oould,  taking  but  little  care  to 
save  chose  whose  boats  were  split  or  spoiled  with 
our  sliot ;  so  I  suppose  that  they  were  many  of 
them  lost,  and  oar  men  took  up  one  poor  fellow, 
swimming  for  his  life,  above  an  hour  after  they 
were  all  gone. 

One  small  shot  from  our  cannon  must  needs 
kill  and  wound  a  great  many ;  but,  in  short,  we 
never  knew  anvthing  how  it  went  with  them, 
for  they  fled  so  fast  that,  in  three  hours  or  there- 
abouts, we  could  not  see  above  three  or  four 
straggling  canoes ;  nor  did  we  ever  see  the  rest  any 
mere,  for  a  breese  of  wind  springing  up  the  samel 
evening,  we  weighed  and  set  sail  for  the  Bratils.  | 
We  had  a  prisoner  indeed,  but  the  creature  > 
was  so  sallen  that  he  would  neither  eat  or  speak, ' 
and  we  all  fancied  he  would  starve  himself  to 
death :  bet  I  took  a  way  to  cure  him,  for  I  made ! 
them  take  him  and  turn  him  into  the  long  boat,  I 
and  make  him  believe  they  would  toss  him  into ' 
the  sea  again,  and  so  leave  him  where  they  found  - 
him,  if  he  would  not  speak  ;  nor  would  that  do, 
but  they  really  did  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and 
came  away  from  him;   and  then  he  followed; 
them,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to  them ' 
in  his  tongue,  though  they  knew  not  one  word ' 
of  what  ho  said.     However,  at  last,  they  took , 
him  in  again,  and  then  he  began  to  be  morel 
tractable;   nor  did  I  ever  de^gn  they  should 
drown  him. 

Wa  were  now  under  sail  again  ;  but  I  was  the 
most  disconsolate  creature  alive  for  want  of  my 
man  Friday,  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to 


have  gone  back  to  the  Island  to  have  takes  one 
of  the  reat  from  thence  for  my  occaiion,  bat  it  I 
could  not  be ;  so  we  went  on.  We  had  one  pri- 
soner, as  I  have  said,  and  it  was  a  long  while 
before  we  could  make  him  understand  anythmg; 
but.  In  time,  onr  men  taught  him  some  Kaplish,  i 
and  he  began  to  be  a  little  tractable.  After-  . 
wards  we  inouired  what  country  he  came  fron, 
but  could  make  nothing  of  what  he  said ;  for  his 
speech  was  so  odd,  all  vutturals,  and  spoken  in  , 
the  throat,  in  such  an  holfow  and  odd  manner, 
that  we  could  never  form  a  word  from  liim ;  and  > 
we  were  all  of  opinion  that  they  might  speak  that 
language  as  well  if  they  were  ragged  as  other- 
wise ;  nor  could  we  perceive  that  they  had  any 
ocoaafon  either  for  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  or  palate, 
but  formed  their  words  just  as  a  hunting-bora 
forms  a  tune,  with  an  open  throat.  He  told  ns, 
however,  some  time  after,  when  we  had  taught 
him  to  speak  a  Kttle  English,  that  they  were  go- 
ing, with  their  kings,  to  fight  a  great  battle. 
When  he  said  kings,  we  asked  him,  iiow  many 
kings?  He  said  there  were  five  nation  (wV 
could  not  make  him  understand  the  plural  •), 
and  that  they  all  joined  to  go  against  two  naUon. 
We  asked  him,  what  made  them  come  op  to  ns? 
He  said,  "To  makee  te  great  wonder  look;" 
where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  those  natives, 
as  also  those  of  Africa,  when  they  leain  Englisk, 
they  always  add  two  «*s  at  the  end  of  the  wordi 
where  we  use  one,  and  place  the  accent  apoo  the 
last  of  them;  as  "  Makee,  takee,**  and  the  like; 
aod  we  oould  not  break  them  of  it ;  nay,  I  could 
hardly  make  Friday  leave  it  off,  though  at  last 
he  did. 

And  now  I  name  the  poor  fellow  oooe  more  I 
must  take  my  last  leave  of  him ;  poor  bnaest 
Friday  1  We  buried  turn  with  all  decency  and 
solemnity  possible,  by  putting  him  into  a  ooffia 
and  throwing  him  into  the  sea«  and  1  caoaed  them 
to  fire  eleven  guns  for  him ;  and  so  ended  the 
life  of  the  most  grateful,  faithful,  honest,  and 
most  affectionate  servant  that  ever  man  had. 

Wc  now  went  away  with  a  fair  wind  for  Brazil 
and  in  about  twelve  days*  time  we  made  land  in 
the  latiinde  of  five  degrees  south  of  the  line. 
being  the  north-easternmost  land  of  all  that  part 
of  America.  We  kept  on  S.  by  £.  in  sight  of 
the  shore  four  days,  when  we  made  the  Cape  St 
Auf^ustine,  and  in  three  days  came  to  an  anchor 
off  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  the  old  place  of  my  de- 
liverance, from  whence  came  both  my  good  and 
evil  fate. 

Nevei  did  a  ship  come  to  this  part  that  had 
less  business  than  I  had,  and  vet  it  was  with 
great  difficnhy  that  we  were  admitted  to  hcrfd  the 
least  correspondence  on  shore.  Not  my  partner 
himself,  who  was  alive,  and  made  a  great  figure 
amoog  iliem,  not  my  two  merchant  trasteea,  nor 
the  fame  of  my  wonderful  preservation  in  thr 
island,  could  obtain  me  that  favour;  hot  my 
partner,  remembering  that  I  had  given  five  hun- 
dred moidores  to  the  prior  of  tl^  roonasterT  ef 
the  Augustines,  and  three  hundred  and  aeventv. 
two  to  the  poor,  went  to  the  monastery  and 
obliged  the  prior  that  then  was  to  go  to  the  ^<v 
vemor,  and  beg  leave  for  me  presently,  with  tb<* 
captain  and  one  more,  besides  eigbt  se«mco,  tn 
come  on  shore,  and  no  more ;  and  thi«  npon  con- 
dition, absolutely  capitulated  for,  thai,  we  should 
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,  Dot  offer  CO  land  any  goods  oot  of  tbe  ship,  or  to 

carry  any  penoD  away,  without  a  license. 
I  They  were  so  strict  with  as,  as  to  landing  any 
pods,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I 
I  fot  oo  shore  three  hales  of  English  goods,  such 
ts  fine  i>road  cloths,  stuffs,  and  some  Unen«  which 
I  hid  brongfat  for  a  present  to  my  partner. 

He  was  a  very  generous,  broad-bearted  man, 
though  (like  roe)  he  came  from  little  at  first ; 
lad  though  be  knew  not  that  I  had  the  least  de- 
sigB  of  giving  him  anything,  he  sent  me  on  board 
a  present  of  fresh  provisions,  wine,  and  sweet- 
Deits,  worth  above  thirty  moidores,  inclu4jng 
wme  tobacco,  and  three  or  four  fine  medals  in 
foid.  Bat  I  was  even  with  him  in  my  present, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  consisted  of  fine  broad 
doth,  English  atufi,  lace,  and  fine  Hollands. 
AJso,  I^delivered  him  about  the  value  of  ](XH. 
rterling,  in  the  same  goods,  for  other  uses ;  and 
I  obliged  him  to  set  up  the  sloop  which  I  had 
breast  with  me  from  England,  as  I  have  said, 
for  the  use  of  my  colony,  in  onler  to  send  the 
refreshments  I  intended  to  my  plantation. 

Aocordkigly  he  got  hands,  and  finished  the 
iioop  in  a  very  few  days,  for  she  was  already 
ftamed;  and  I  gave  the  master  of  her  such  in- 
ttfQctionsas  he  could  not  miss  the  place;  nor 
did  he  miss  it,  as  I  had  an  account  from  my 
parU)er  afterwards.  I  got  him  soon  loaded  with 
the  anal]  cargo  I  had  sent  them ;  and  one  of  our 
Kamea,  that  had  been  on  shore  with  me  there, 
offered  to  go  with  the  sloop  and  settle  there, 
BpoQ  my  letter  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  to  allot 
iiffli  a  snfBdeot  quantity  of  land  for  a  plantation, 
i&d  giving  him  some  clothes,  and  tools  for  his 
pianUog  work,  which  he  said  he  understood, 
having  been  an  old  planter  in  Maryland,  and  a 
bflccaaeer  into  tbe  bargain. 

I  eacoomged  the  fellow  by  granting  all  he  de- 
sired ;  and,  as  an  addition,  I  gave  him  the  savage 
vhich  we  had  taken  prisoner  of  war,  to  be  his 
sUve^  and  ordered  the  governor  Spaniard  to  give 
him  his  share  of  everything  be  wanted  with  the 
fcst. 

When  we  came  to  fit  this  man  out,  my  old 
putner  told  me  there  was  a  certain  very  honest 
fellow,  a  Braail  planter  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
hal  fallen  into  the  displeasure  of  the  church. 
"  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is  with  him,"  says 
he,  •*  hut,  oo  my  conscience,  I  think  he  is  an 
heretic  in  his  heart,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  fear  of  the  Inquisition ;  that 
be  would  be  very  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  escape,  with  bis  wife  and  two  daughters ; 
sad  if  I  would  let  them  go  to  the  island,  and 
allot  them  a  plantation,  he  would  give  them  a 
■nail  stock  to  begin  with,  for  the  officers  of  the 
ioquisition  had  seized  all  his  effects  and  estate, 
ud  he  had  nothing  left  but  a  little  household 
stoff  and  two  slaves  ;  and,*'  adds  he,  **  though  I 
hate  his  principles,  yet  I  would  not  have  him  fall 
■oto  their  hands,  for  he  will  assuredly  be  burnt 
altveifhedoef." 

I  granted  this  presently,  and  joined  my  Eng- 
lishman with  them ;  and  we  concealed  the  roan, 
ud  his  wife  and  daughters,  on  board  our  ship, 
uU  the  sloop  put  out  to  go  to  sea ;  and  then 
(having  put  all  their  goods  on  board  the  sloop 
•ome  time  before)  we  put  them  on  board  the 
sioop  after  she  was  got  out  of  the  bay. 


Our  seamen  was  mightily  pleased  with  thi* 
new  partner ;  and  their  stock,  indeed,  was  much 
alike  rich  in  tools,  and  in  preparations,  for  a 
farm,  but  nothing  to  begin  with  but  as  above. 
However,  they  carried  over  with  xthem  (which 
was  worth  all  the  rest)  some  materials  for  plant- 
ing sugar  canes,  with  some  plants  of  canes,  which 
he  (I  mean  the  Portugal  man)  understood  very 
well. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  supplies  sent  my  tenants 
In  the  idand,  I  sent  them,  by  this  sloop,  three 
milch  cows  and  five  calves,  about  twenty-two 
hogs  among  them,  three  sows  big  with  pig,  two 
mares,  and  a  stone-horse. 

For  my  Spaniards,  according  to  my  promise, 
I  engaged  three  Portugal  women  to  go ;  and  re» 
commended  it  to  them  to  marrv  them,  and  use 
them  kindly.  I  could  have  procured  more  wo- 
men, but  I  remembered  that  tbe  poor  persecuted 
man  had  two  daughters,  and  there  were  but  five 
of  the  Spaniards  that  wanted  ;  the  rest  had  wives 
of  their  own,  though  in  another  country. 

AH  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and  as  you  may 
easily  suppose,  very  welcome  to  my  old  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  now  (with  this  addition)  between 
sixty  and  seventy  people,  besides  little  children, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  many.  I  found  let> 
ters  at  London  from  them  all,  by  way  of  Lisbon* 
when  I  came  back  to  England,  being  sent  back 
to  the  Brazils  by  this  sloop,  of  which  I  shall  take 
some  notice  in  its  place. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  island,  and  all  man- 
ner of  discourse  about  it ;  and  whoever  reads  the 
rest  of  my  memorandums,  would  do  well  to  turn 
his  thoughts  entirely  from  it,  and  expect  to  read 
only  of  the  follies  of  an  old  man,  not  warned  by 
his  own  harms,  much  less  by  those  of  other  men, 
to  beware  of  the  like ;  not  cooled  by  almost  forty 
years*  misery  and  disappointments ;  not  satisfied 
with  prosperity  beyond  expectation ;  not  made 
cautious  by  affliction  and  distress  beyond  imi- 
tation. 

I  had  no  more  business  to  go  to  tbe  East  In- 
dies than  a  man  at  full  liberty,  and  having  com- 
mitted no  crime,  has  to  go  to  the  turnkey  at 
Newgate,  and  desire  him  to  lock  him  up  among 
the  prisoners  there,  and  starve  him.  Had  I  taken 
a  small  vessel  from  England,  and  went  directly 
to  the  island — ^had  I  loaded  her,  as  I  did  the 
other  vessel,  with  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
plantation  and  for  my  people — took  a  patent 
from  the  government  here  to  have  secured  my 
property,  in  subjection  only  to  that  of  England, 
which,  to  be  sure,  I  might  have  obtained — had  I 
carried  over  cannon  and  ammunition,  servants, 
and  people  to  plant,  and,  taking  possession  of  the 
place,  fortified  and  strengthened  it  in  the  name 
of  England,  and  increased  it  with  people,  as  1 
might  easily  have  done — had  I  then  settled  my- 
self there,  and  sent  the  ship  back  loaded  with 
good  rice,  as  I  might  also  have  done  in  six 
months*  time,  and  ordered  my  friends  to  have 
fitted  her  out  again  for  our  supply — had  I  done 
this,  and  stayed  tbere  myself,  I  had  at  least 
acted  like  a  man  of  common  sense ;  but  I  was 
possessed  with  a  wandering  spirit,  scorned  iJI  ad- 
vantages, pleased  myself  with  being  the  patron 
of  these  people  I  had  placed  there,  and  domg  for 
them  in  a  kind  of  haughty  majestic  way,  like  an 
I  old  patriarchal  monarch,  providiog  for  them  at 
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their  rigbl.  The  poor  Tellaw  iriii  iliol  witi 
leu  thin  (hr«e  irrawi,  and  (bout  three  i 
M\  Kry  Di^h  him  ;  lueh  nalucl]'  martimca 

[  ni  >o  enraged  with  the  Ion  of  my  old  «er- 
vsnt,  the  companion  of  all  my  (ormri  and 
ladci,  that  t  imnediatd)'  ordered  five  gooi  I 
loaded  vlih  imall  ihot  and  four  with  great,  and 
five  (lien  lueh  ■  broadilde  aa  Ihev  had  never  . 
had  in  thdr  livei  before,  to  be  mr« 

Tttey  irer«  not  above  half  a  cable'i  length  ofT  '. 
irben  we  fired  t  aiwl  our  gunnen  took  their  aiin 
to  iTvll,  that  three  or  four  of  their  canoei  were 
•venet,  aii>e  had  reatoo  to  belieTa  by  one  thut 


Tlie  ill 


ing  ap  Ihi 
u*  gave  at  DO  great  offence;  neilber 
Tor  certain  whether  thnt,  which  w 
It  eft  ooDtem 

0  by  them  oi 
re»lved  to 
Twder  Daly,  v 


bicL 


-   "_- lip  b,-^-[m.     Ho-taKtbii 

..  l.^l.■^o«-all.hinnHn™;.p■ 

^;   l>;id   J    sane  Milb  liin.1  c^ 

.,:,■.  chines  [obelhttkfalfcT.iiil 

hi'urd  of  the  terooil  uit  gi  IK 

t,'niure9orRobio>oiCni>M;w 

n-lherriiitie>teudiimia;uni. 

the  Cape  de  Bonne  EipEni-'. 

.^OJIli 

tlw  Cape  of  Good  Hop*,  m 

-..Ji-eit 

T  •indi 

But  inv  dittileit   >t  m  nt 

Futare  rubi  and  crosiemiivffi 

ihorv,  tbjt  it  might  if^u  il* 

UMwe 

prepared  to  be  oar  icourn  u 

>.  when 

Heaven,  nho  dir^cliihecrcgii- 

flveg, 

fiHgbc  them  niSoii 
Ui  directly  with  all 
and  especially  at  they  n 
whoB  I  to  entirely  lov< 
indeed,  *□  welt  detervei 
jnttiBed  Iwfcre  God  and 


■ily; 


— :l-.'s  or  (hiogi,  pleaaei  to  ippoinl  iltobes'' 

'.ijr  ihip  wai  on  a  trading  vova^,  lod  biJ  i 
.Drrcargo  OD  board,  irho  wai  to  direct  lU  bn 
m.iii)Oi  after  the  iirrived  at  the  Cope,  only  boffl 

1  ckarter.party,  at  the  te*eral  ports  ihe  ■■>  '' 

I  mtMia  with   it   at   all,  my  nephew,  Uii  cifi' 
taia.  and   (be  mpercariio  adjuitiog  ill  tbii'l 


nith  PVance,  I  had  some  apprchdiiiMH  d 
I,  but  they  went  their  oun  way,  ani  " 
I  no  more  oribem. 

ilmll  not  peiter  my  account  or  IbfreaJ" 
ileieriplioni  of  places,  jourduli  ol  our  w- 

vnrlulioni  of  Ihe  compssi.  laliludiu.  dx"-. 

dutnnoei,  trade  winds,  tilualioo  of  pwUn 
:lie  like,  tuch  as  nlmoit  all  [he  binoria  ^ 
navigation  aie  full  of.  and  which  nule  Ibi 


«all  Ih 


mgh,  and  are  perfectly  M-i 
■ead,   ciccpt  only  to  to" 


™gh    to 


,  ibenisErvei. 

lo  porli  Mil  [•" 


paising   J'rom    ono    to   inoUitf.    "< 
touched  first  at  the  island  of  .MadogaKir,  'ttir 

and.  in  particular,  verv  well  armed  wiih  i^ 
and  bowi.  whiuh  they  ute  with  in«)oc*i««>!= 
dexterity,  yet  wc  fnred  very  well  "ith  "*" 
BwliiU  i  they  treatad  ui  very  dtilly.  and  for «»« 
trMBi  whieh  we  gave  them,  racb  ts  i^amK 
tcjitan,  4&,  they  brought  ue  cievco  kooJ  '''■ 
bullodu.  midilling  in  siie,  hut  very  good  in  '"}^ 
which  we  took  in,  portly  for  freah  proiiiioiii  'ff 
our  pretent  speading,  and  the  r«l  to  toll  *"  l*^ 

.  We  ware  obliged  fo  stay  here  for  sOB«  lii* 
aner  wehodfurniihodourielvet  witbpR»iui)UI 
und  I,  who  wua  always  loo  curious  lo  k»k  ul^ 

for  i-ning  ou  shore  oi  onen  a>  I  coulJ.  1'  '" 
oil  the  east  tide  of  the  islnnd  Ihit  we  ■*^"' 
shors  one  evening,  and  Ibo  pcoplft  who,  li» '"' 
way,  ore  very  numeroiu.  came  tttousiiis  •I*"' 
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•.     As  we 

'  I'll  kindiv 


*'•-     •:  u»u'''r,  but 

three  boughs 

.    '   *M>  'It  a  distance 

^;     mark    in   the 

J*^»'.  '.Viondship,  but 

'  *  sot  up  three 

.     \     ^^  ^  trnal  that  they 

.   /  ■'  this  is  a  known 

-•'»^^  are  not  to  pass 

'  ^^^8  them,  nor  they 

'  ^  or  boughs  towards 

^'*';^^»y  secure  within  the 

I'^^'ie  between  your  poles 

'  ^  market,  for  free  con- 

''y^.     When  you  go  thi- 

y  your  weapons  with  you, 

^  *nat  space,  thev  stick  up 

iiu'08  all  at  the  first  poles,  and 

;  but  if  any  violence  is  offered 

tnwo  thereby  broken,  away  they 

..  sind  lay  hold  of  their  weapons, 

\  I  iicc  is  at  an  end. 

.1  one  eyening,  when  we  went  on 

.  '^Tcatcr  number  of  their  people  came 

..iial,  but  were  all  very  friendly  and 

V    brought  with  them  several  kinds 

ons,  for  which  we  satisfied  them  with 

-  as  v^e  ^^  f  ^^^  women  also,  brought 

and  roots,  and  several  things  very  ac- 

•  .,•  to  us,  and  all  was  quiet,  and  we  made  us 

•  tetitf  or  hut,  of  some  boughs  of  trees,  and 

,  »bore  ail  that  night. 

kaow  not  what  was  the  occasion,  but  I  was 

fo  well  satisfied  to  lie  on  shore  as  the  rest ; 

]  the  boat  lying  at  an  anchor  about  a  stone's 

.^t   from   the  land,   with   two  men  in  her  to 

ike  care  of  her,  I  made  one  of  them  come  on 

nore ;  aiul  getting  some  boughs  of  trees  to  cover 

if  also  in  the  boat,  1  spread  the  sail  on  the  bou 

torn  ^  the  bout  and  lay  on  board,  under  the 

ciMV  of  the  branches  of  the  trees,  all  night. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  rooming  we  heard 
^m  of  onr  men  make  a  terrible  noise  on  the 
calling  ont  for  God*s  sake  to  bring  the 
Ikat  tot  sod  come  and  help  them,  for  they  were 
IdBke  to  be  murdered;  at  the  same  time   I 
the  firing  of  five  muskets,  which  was  the 
of  the  guns  they  had,  and  that  three 
over;  for  it  seems  the  natives  here  were 
I  ■>  easily  frighted  with  guns  as  the  savages 
tm  in  America,  where  I  had  to  do  with  them. 
AM  Ui^  while  I  knew  not  what  was  the  mat- 
's bot  rovaing  immediately  from  sleep  with 
I  cansed  the  boat  to  be  thrust  in,  and 
with  three  ftisils  we  had  on  board,  to 
assist  our  men. 
ygf^  got  the  boat  soon  to  the  shore,  but  our 
gg  wtn  in  too  much  haste ;  for,  being  come 
the  shore,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  to  get 
^^  ^o  bont  with  all  the  expedition  they  could, 
pnrsned  by  between  three  and  four  hun- 
jpen.     Oar  men  were  but  nine  in  all,  and 
five  of  them  had  Aisils  with  them ;  the  rest, 
1.  had  pistols  and  swords,  but  they  were  of 
le  to  them. 

ook  up  seven  of  our  men,  and  with  diflS- 

-ough  too.  three  of  them  being  very  ill 

I :  and  that  which  was  still  worse  was. 


that  while  we  stood  in  the  boat  to  take  our  men 
in,  we  were  in  as  much  danger  as  they  were  in 
on  shore ;  for  they  poured  their  arrows  in  upon 
us  so  thick,  that  we  were  fain  to  barricade  the 
side  of  the  boat  up  with  the  benches  and  two  or 
three  loose  boards*  which,  to  our  great  satisfac- 
tion, we  had,  by  mere  accident,  or  providence 
rather,  in  the  boat. 

And  yet,  had  it  been  day-light,  they  are,  it 
seems,  such  exact  marksmen,  that  if  they  could 
have  seen  but  the  least  part  of  any  of  us,  they 
would  have  been  suro  of  us.  We  had,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  a  little  sight  of  them,  as  they 
stood  pelting  us  from  the  shore  with  darts  and 
arrows ;  and,  having  got  ready  our  fire-iurms,  we 
gave  them  a  volley ;  and  we  could  hear,  by  the 
cries  of  some  of  them,  that  we  bad  wounded 
several.  However,  they  stood  thus  in  battle  array 
on  the  shore  till  break  of  day,  which  we  suppose 
was,  that  they  might  see  the  better  to  take  their 
aim  at  us. 

In  this  condition  we  lay,  and  could  not  tell 
how  to  weigh  our  anchor  or  set  up  our  sail,  be- 
cause we  must  needs  stand  up  in  the  boat,  and 
they  were  as  sure  to  hit  us  as  we  were  to  hit  a 
bird  in  a  tree  with  small  shot.  We  made  signals 
of  distress  to  the  ship,  which  though  she  rode  a 
league  off,  yet  my  nephew,  the  captain,  hearing 
our  firing,  and  by  glasses  perceiving  the  posture 
we  lay  in,  and  that  we  fired  towai^  the  shore, 
pretty  well  understood  us ;  and,  weighing  anchor 
with  all  speed,  he  stood  as  near  the  shore  as  he 
durst  with  the  ship,  and  then  sent  another  boat, 
with  ten  hands  in  her,  to  assist  us:  but  we 
called  to  them  not  to  come  too  near,  telling  them 
what  condition  we  were  in ;  however,  they  stood 
in  nearer  to  us ;  and  one  of  the  men,  taking  the 
end  of  a  tow.line  in  his  hand,  and  keeping  our 
boat  between  him  and  the  enemy,  so  that  they 
could  not  perfectly  see  him,  swam  on  board  us, 
and  made  the  line  fast  to  the  boat;  upon  which 
we  slipt  our  little  cable,  and  leaving  our  anchor 
behind,  they  towed  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
arrows ;  we  all  the  while  lying  close  behind  the 
barricade  we  had  made. 

As  soon  as  we  were  got  from  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore,  that  we  could  lay  her  side  to  the 
shore,  we  ran  along  just  by  them,  and  we  yourvd 
in  a  breadside  among  them,  loaded  with  pieces 
of  iron  and  lead,  small  bullets,  and  such  stuff, 
besides  the  great  shot,  which  made  a  terrible 
havock  among  them. 

When  we  were  got  on  board,  and  out  of  danger, 
we  had  time  to  examine  into  the  occasion  of  this 
fray ;  and,  indeed,  our  supercargo,  who  had  been 
often  in  those  parts,  put  me  upon  it;  for  he  said  he 
was  sure  the  inhabitants  would  not  have  touched 
us  after  we  had  made  a  truce,  if  we  h|id  not  done 
something  to  provoke  them  to  it.  At  length  it 
came  out,  viz.,  that  an  old  woman  who  had  como 
to  sell  us  some  milk,  had  brought  it  within  our 
poles,  with  a  young  woman  with  her,  who  also 
brought  some  roots  or  herbs ;  and  while  the  old 
woman  (whether  she  was  mother  to  the  young 
woman  or  no,  they  could  not  tell)  was  selling  us 
the  milk,  one  of  our  men  offered  some  rudeoeFs 
to  the  wench  that  was  with  her;  at  which  the 
old  woman  made  a  great  noise.  However,  the 
seaman  would  not  quit  bis  prize,  but  carried  her 
1 1  out  of  the  old  woman*s  sight  among  the  trees ; 


rrr  if  I  ca.; 


■  (D  hiunlod*  and    ■ 


^■r>  ««t  H  ow*  Bitb  w  at  u; 
soo  :?¥  nsncano  4Dd  Bftclf; 
:  :ki  b'=r<  bfferc  ■idoigbt,  at  rbc 
rvT  t:«  t:ii»s  ftood  drawn  Dp 
.«^.  I  imdid  Iwre,  becan«e  mj 
.  T  tz'i.  tra>  chirfljr  to  Kt  ir  tbej 
jr  fc^i.   and  if  Ibrj  had  irft  any 

-Ti-BL  «r  of  ihp  auiehief  wr  bad 
:-;   :  isecrni  if  <•<  could  iiuiinw 

T-r*.  prrtniH  ■«  Might  grt  onr 

■I    ■(  nchiDce. 

rxv^ai  ui<  Doue,  and  divided  oar 
.1  =  :^  B.-t  9>.  wbrivoT  the  boatiwain 
V  ISO  I  ite  other.  We  neither 
ff-    w*    utbadf   ulir   Kb' 


a  Dead  body  ;  thia  made  II 


.It  tilt  the 


Uw  rmiBd  )  JB  anler  u  f«  tc 
=<Bi-  t^w  ar  [m  af  (he  b«b  hefn  ta  inpot-  | 
'cBe  Be  tJ>  pn.  aad.  vbes  I  a3  rcfiatd  pMiuich,  ' 
tiecaa  to  ^-am,:ui,  tmA  nr  tbe;  Bcre  not  sndn  I 
ST  c«wn  tnd.  and  wnid  go.  "  Cssh.  lick,'  i 
un  me  OL  tbe  nes.  "  ■ri.l  ttM  fO  with  bk  ?  M 
■  a.  gn  far  Bac*  Jad  Bid  be  *DSkl.  ud  ID.  i 
ctser  i9..<»ed.  utdtbesaaalk?;  and.  bi ■  ■ord,  I 
ion  all  left  Me  b<n  eae,  wbaiB,  with  ddc^  diS- 
coiii  too.  1  pennaded  lo  itai ;  ■■  the  nprrcufci 
and  \,  with  ooe  tama,  vest  bac^  to  the  but, 
■bov  1  tiikj  (bea  we  vanld  Ba;  for  IbnB,  ud 
take  care  is  take  in  ai  taaa;  of  them  u  ifaoEld 
oe  Ht,  (or  [  tald  tb^  it  wai  a  m^  thing  tbti 
"ere  iroiDg  ahoot,  and  au[nimij  mcKl  of  ibco 
■oold  raa  the  bte  of  nomai  Jeffry*. 
■  Tbej  told  DM,  like  aeamea.  ihej^J  wanMil  il  ( 
the;  would  come  off  ogam;  and  Ibef  would  lal! 
earn,  4c,  So  away  ibejf  went.  I  eotrtJUfd 
I  tbem  to  contider  the  thip  and  the  irovagi— ihil 
I  their  litem  were  oat  tbeir  own,  and' (hat  C 
I  were  iotraHed  with  the  votage  to  aome  meuu 
that  if  they  miicarried,  the  iliip  might  be  lott 
"ant  of  their  help  ;  and  that  they  coold  ddI 
aoiwer  it  to  God  *ii<i  matL  I  laid  a  gT«st  dul 
more  to  (hem  on  Ibat  head,  bat  I  m^l  u  wdl 
have  talked  to  the  Daio-mait  of  the  ihip— Ibtt 
were  mad  upon  tbeir  joumey;  only  they  |ivt 
me  good  wordi,  and  begged  I  would  dM  be 
angry;  taid  they  wonid  be  very  cvitioai,  iDd 
they  did  not  doubt  but  they  wtrnld  be  h.  ' 
in  aboutan  hoar  at  fartheat,  for  the  Ind 
they  uid,  wai  not  half  a  mile  off,  thoogh  tbry 
found  it  above  two  miiei  before  they  got  ts  "" 

Well,  Ihey  all  went  away  ai  ^lorev  and  tboi^ 
the  attempt  wai  deaperale,  and  aoch  •*  none  bgl  ! 
madtnen  would  bale  gone  about,  yet,  to  gire  I 
ihem  their  due,  they  went  about  'it  warilv  u  ■ 
well  Bi  boldly.  They  were  gsllaoUr  armed,  'lh>(  ' 
i*  true,  (or  Ihi-v  h»d  -vprv  n>»n  %  f.tiil  or  mvtkrt. 


mijipDicd  lliey    kad  car- 
ai  1  ihi^iT^lil,  n  TuU  dii- 

ird  Ihut  tliKv  were 
h>  Indi^'ii  loon. 
Had  them,  d;vctt. 


When  they  went  oul.  their  chief  detign  w 

plunder,  and  they  were  In  mightj-  iiopes  of  Bml- 

>ld  there  ;  but  a  tlrcmnntaDce,  nhich  none 

Ati  were  nwarc  of,  lel  them  on  fire  with 

enge,  and  made  defitt  of  them   all.    When 

inry  cnnio  to  the  few  Indian  bouse*,  nhirh  Ibev 

thought  had  been   the  (ovrn,  which    were  a  ' 


ingc< 
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ibov«  half  a  mite  off,  they  were  under  a  great 
disappointment,  for  there  were  not  above  twelve 
or  thirteen  hooset,  and  where  the  town  was,  or 
bow  big,  the/  knew  not.  They  consolted,  there. 
fore,  what  to  do,  and  were  some  time  befote  they 
eoaid  reiolve,  for,  if  they  fell  upon  these,  they 
mtnt  cut  all  their  throats,  and  it  was  ten  to  one 
bat  fome  of  them  might  escape,  it  being  in  the 
oigfat,  though  the  moon  was  up;  and  if  one 
eieaped,  he  would  run  away  and  raise  all  the 
town,  10  they  should  have  a  whole  army  upon 
tbem.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  went 
iway,  and  left  those  untouched  (for  the  people 
were  all  asleep),  they  could  not  tell  which  way  to 
bok  for  the  town. 

However,  the  last  was  the  best  advice;  so 
they  resolved  to  leave  those  houses,  and  look  for 
the  town  as  well  as  they  could ;  they  -went  on  a 
little  way,  and  found  a  cow  tied  to  a  tree  t  this 
they  presently  concluded  would  be  a  good  guide 
td  them,  for  they  said  the  cow  certainly  belonged 
to  the  town  before  them  or  the  town  behind 
them,  and  if  they  untied  her,  they  should  see 
which  way  she  went ;  if  she  went  back,  they  had 
Bothiog  to  say  to  her,  but  if  she  went  forwardi 
they  baid  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  her ;  to  they 
rat  the  cord,  which  was  made  of  twisted  flags, 
sod  the  cow  went  on  before  them.  In  a  word, 
the  cow  led  them  directly  to  the  town,  which,  us 
thej  reported,  consisted  of  above  2(X)  houses  or 
boti,  and  in  some  of  these  they  found  several 
fandlies  livfaig  together. 

liere  thev  found  all  silent  —  as  profoundly 
Kcare  as  fleep  and  a  country  that  had  never 
ieeo  so  enemy  of  that  kind  could  make  them. 
I^poo  this  they  called  another  council,  to  coo* 
nier  what  they  had  to  do ;  and,  in  a  word,  they 
resolved  to  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
ud  to  set  three  houses  on  fire  in  three  parts  of 
the  town,  and,  as  the  men  came  out,  to  seize 
them  and  bind  them  ;  if  any  resisted,  they  need 
oot  be  asked  what  to  do  then  ;  and  so  to  search 
the  rest  of  the  houses  for  plunder ;  but  resolved 
to  march  silently  first  through  the  town,  and  see 
what  dimensions  it  was  of,  and  considef  if  they 
loight  ?enture  upon  it  or  no. 

They  did  so,  and  desperately  resolved  that 
they  would  venture  upon  them,  but  while  they 
vere  animating  one  another  to  the  work,  three 
of  them,  that  were  a  little  before  the  rest,  called 
out  aloud,  and  told  them  they  had  found  Thomas 
Jeffni ;  they  all  ran  up  to  the  place,  and  so  it 
vtt,  indeed,  for  there  they  found  the  poor  fellow, 
buged  up  naked  by  one  arm,  and  his  throat  cut. 
There  was  an  Indian  house  just  by  the  tree, 
*bere  they  found  siateen  or  seventeen  of  the 
pnncipal  Indians  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  fray  with  us  before,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  wounded  with  our  shot,  and  our  men  found 
tb«y  were  awake,  and  talking  one  to  another  in 
tbat  house,  but  knew  not  their  number. 

The  sight  of  their  poor  mangled  comrade  so 
nu^ed  ttiem  as  before,  that  they  swore  to  one 
soother  they  would  be  revenged,  and  that  not 
SQ  ladlan  who  came  into  their  hands  should  have 
quarter,  and  to  work  they  went  immediately, 
ytt  flot  so  madly  as  by  the  rage  and  fury  they 
were  in  might  be  expected.  Their  first  care  was 
to  get  something  tbat  would  soon  take  fire,  but, 
after  a  little  search,  they  found  that  would  be  to 


no  purpose,  for  most  of  the  houses  were  low,  and 
thatdied  with  flags  or  rushes,  of  which  the 
country  is  full ;  so  they  presently  made  some  wild 
fire,  as  we  call  it,  by  wetting  a  little  powder  in 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  set  the  town  on  fire  in  four  or  five 
plaees,  and  particulatly  that  house  where  the 
Indians  were  not  gone  to  bed.  As  soon  as  the 
fire  began  to  blaze,  the  poor  frighted  creatures 
began  to  rush  out  to  save  their  lives,  but  met 
with  their  fate  in  the  attempt,  and  especially  at 
the  door,  where  they  drove  them  back,  the  boat* 
swain  himself  killing  one  or  two  with  his  pole* 
axe.  The  house  being  large,  and  nuiny  in  it,  he 
did  not  care  to  go  in,  but  called  for  an  haod- 
grenado,  and  threw  it  among  them,  which  at  first 
frighted  them,  but  when  it  burst,  made  such 
havoc  among  them,  that  they  cried  out  in  a  hide- 
ous manner. 

In  short,  most  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the 
open  part  of  the  bouse  were  killed  or  hurt  with 
the  grenade,  except  two  or  three  more,  who 
pressed  to  the  door,  which  the  boatswain  and 
two  more  kept  with  the  bayonets  in  the  muzzles 
of  their  pieces,  and  dispatched  all  who  came  that 
way.  But  there  was  another  apartment  in  the 
house,  where  the  prince  or  king,  or  whatsoever 
he  was,  and  several  others,  were,  and  they  kept 
in  till  the  house,  which  was  by  this  time  all  of  a 
light  flame,  fell  in  upon  them,  and  they  were 
smothered  or  burnt  together. 

All  this  while  they  fired  not  a  gun,  because 
they  would  not  waken  the  people  faster  than 
they  could  master  them ;  but  the  fire  began  to 
waken  them  fast  enough,  and  our  fellows  were 
glad  to  keep  a  little  together  in  bodies,  for  the 
fire  grew  so  raging,  all  the  houses  being  made  of 
light  combustible  stuff;  that  they  cootd  hardly 
bear  the  street  between  them,  and  their  business 
was  to  follow  the  fire  for  the  surer  execution.  As 
fast  as  the  fire  either  forced  the  peopte  out  of 
those  houses  which  were  burning,  or  frighted 
them  out  of  others,  our  people  were  ready  at 
their  doors  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  still  call* 
log  and  hallooing  to  each  other  to  remember 
Thomas  Jefi'rys. 

While  this*  was  doing,  I  must  confess  I  was 
very  uneasy,  and  especially  when  I  saw  the 
flames  of  the  town,  which,  it  being  night,  seemed 
to  be  just  by  me. 

^  My  nephew,  the  captain,  who  was  roused  by 
his  men  too,  seeing  such  a  fire,  was  very  un» 
easy,  not  knowing  what  the  matter  was,  or  what 
danger  1  was  in,  especially  hearing  the  guns  too, 
for  by  this  time  they  began  to  use  their  Hre>arms. 
A  thousand  thoughts  oppressed  his  mind  con- 
cerning me  and  the  supercargo,  what  should  be- 
come  of  us;  and  at  last,  though  he  could  ill 
spare  any  more  men,  yet,  not  knowing  what  eai- 
{>ence  we  might  be  in,  he  takes  another  boat,  and 
with  thirteen  men  and  himself  comes  on  shore  to 
me.  f 

He  was  surprbed  to  see  me  and  the  supercargo 
in  the  boat,  with  no  more  than  two  men,  for  one 
had  been  left  to  keep  the  boat,  and  though  he  was 
glad  that  we  were  well,  yet  he  was  In  the  same 
impatience  with  us  to  know  what  was  doing,  for 
the  noise  continued,  and  the  flame  increasi^  I 
confess  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any 
men  in  the  world  to  restrain  their  curiosity  of 


THE  ADVENTURES  OP 


It  beJDf  almoft  dtrk,  the  old  soalBn  went  iway 
without  her,  bdiI,  u  we  lappoK,  made  id  outcry 
among  the  people  ihe  came  froin ;  »ho,  upon 
Dotice,  raiud  thii  great  army  upon  ui  ia  three 
or  four  houn ;  and  il  wu  great  odd*  but  we  had 
been  all  deitroyed. 

One  of  our  men  tnt  killed  with  a  lance  that 
WBi  Lbrawn  at  him,  juit  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the 
attach,  ai  he  ullied  out  of  the  tent  we  hwi 
made  j  the  reit  came  off  free,  all  but  the  fellow 
who  wai  the  occuion  of  all  the  mlKhief,  who 
paid  dear  enough  for  bii  black  miilreii,  (or  ne 
oould  not  hear  what  became  oF  him  a  great 
while.  We  lay  upon  Ihe  ibore  two  day*  after, 
tbou^  the  wind  preteated,uui  made  aignBli  for 
bimj  made  our  boat  mil  up  ihore  and  down 
iborc  aeTcral  leaguet,  but  in  vain  (  lo  ws  were 
oblteed  to  give  bim  over  1  and  if  he  alone  had 
■ulnt«d  for  it,  the  lou  had  been  Ihe  lett. 

I  could  D3t  aatiily  myselC  however,  wilbont 
venturing  on  ihore  once  more,  to  try  if  I  could 
learn  anything  of  him  or  Ihem.  It  wai  Ihe 
third  night  after  the  action,  that  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  learn,  if  I  could  by  any  meant,  what 
miaehtef  ne  bad  done,  and  how  ihe  game  ituod 
on  the  Indian  aide.  I  wb>  careful  to  do  it  in  the 
dark,  left  we  ibould  be  attacked  again;  but  I 
O^t  indeed  lo  have  been  lura  that  the  men  I 
went  with  had  been  under  my  command  before 
I  engaged  In  a  thing  ao  haurdoua  and  mli- 
efalenHii,  ai  I  woi  brought  into  it  without  my 
knowledge  or  deare. 

We  took  twenty  itout  fellows  with  u)  ai  any 
in  the  ship,  beiidei  Ihe  aupercargo  and  mytelf; 
and  WG  landed  two  hour*  before  midnight,  at  lh< 
aame  place  where  the  ladiani  alood  drawn  i- 
the  evenmg  before.      I  landed  here,  became  n 
deaigo,  ai  I  have  laid,  wai  chiefly  to  aee  if  t)< 
had  qoitted  the  field,  and  if  Ihey  had  Ufi 
marki  behind  them,  or  of  the  miicbief  w< 
done  Ibem  ;  and  T  thought  if  we  could  ni< 
one  or  two  oF  them,  perhap*  we  night  '. 
man  Bgaia,  by  way  of  excliange. 

We  landed  without  any  noiae,  and  dii- 
men  into  two  companies,  whereof  t!i"  1. 
commanded  ooe  and  1  ihe  other.     \\ 


and  deiired  me  I  o  go  aloi 
ihfy  could  find  them,  a; 
should,  they  did  not  dor 
good  booty,    and   it  mi 
Thomai  JeSryi  there— 
we  had  loit. 

Had  they  sent  to 
well  enough  what  an 
[  would  have  con 
board,  knowing  tt 

utiar^e,  and  a  vn 
very  much  upon 

aiked  me  and 
Ihem,  I  poiil. 
waa  sitting  o ' 
boat,      Onp 


: :  illen  down  h.lhi  flri,»al  . 
'di^alh  twfiMredWMiddnt 
r  three  of  lb«  MS  hwl  cull 


.1,^9  la  lerriBed  in  my  thi 
-u;poui  attempt,  that  1  eoi 
^•it  watt  back  to  my  own  mn 
rfaololioo.  aid  commanded   t 


iTlUhMW- 

ill 


Lr,<  r.i  111  loud  as  ihey  could  hallnoi  and,  *>U 

iiiiL  h  Alio,  one  at  Ihcm  mndr  them  hear,  ao  (hit 

'  'i:'i  Lijfw  who  nc  were,  and  came  up  to  M 

V  ■   iDon  us  the  boaltwoln  aaw  u>,  It*  ini  D^  > 

'     u,  like  aihout  of  triumph,  for  hirtng,  04  lie 

.v)it.  more  help  eomri  aodwltliout  baanii; 

1.1  liijr  me.  "  Cupt*ln,"  tayt  he,  "nnbta  cap    ' 

j  9in  (Ind  you  ara  Foni'! ,  we  bavo  not  haV  < 

yrl  ;    (llUlni!   bcll-hound  dogs  J    )   will   klU  t) 

many  of  Ihcffl  oa  poor  Tom  liit>  bairm  itpM  bii 

hmt.     Wo  haTo  sworn  tn  spare  none  of  (ftioi . 

*l  will  root  out  th<t  very  name  oF  tbrm  fnm  ibf 

■wUi  I*  and  thui  be  ran  on.  out  of  braaib  ion 

•lib  ■otloD.  end  would  not  give  ui  leira  tQ  s^ak 

At  last,  raising  my  voice  thDt  t  might  mkftr 
Mis  «  Uuie,  "  BarbariMii  dog  f'  said  t,  **  what  arc 
yvn  dobig?  1  wont  hoe  on*  un>«tar«  Iobc1>«! 
■BMo,  opon  pain  oF  denth,     I  choite  y«it.  nrv^ 


na^ 
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yoar  life,  to  stop  your  hands,  and  atand  still  here, 
or  yon  are  a  dead  man  this  minute." 

**  Why,  sir,"  says  be,  **  do  you  know  what  yon 
do,  or  what  they  have  done  ?  If  you  want  a  re»- 
•00  for  what  we  have  done,  come  hither  ;**  and 
with  that  he  showed  me  the  poor  fellow  hang* 
tag  opon  a  tree  with  his  throat  cut. 

I  confess  I  was  urged  then  myself,  and  at  an- 
other time  should  hne  been  forward  enough ; 
but  1  thought  they  had  carried  their  rage  too 
far,  and  thought  of  Jacob's  words  to  his  sons, 
Snieon  and  Levi,  **  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it 
was  fierce ;  and  thefar  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.** 
But  I  had  now  a  new  task  upon  my  bands ;  for 
when  the  men  I  carried  with  me  saw  the  sight, 
as  1  had  done,  I  had  as  much  to  do  to  restrain 
them  as  I  should  have  had  with  the  others ;  nay, 
my  nephew  himself  fell  in  with  them,  and  told 
me,  in  their  hearing,  that  he  was  only  concerned 
for  fear  of  Uie  men  being  overpowered ;  for,  as  to 
the  people,  he  thocuht  not  one  of  them  ought  to 
live ;  for  they  had  aU  glutted  themselves  with  the 
mnnler  of  the  poor  man,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  used  like  murderers.  Upon  these  words  away 
ran  eight  of  my  men,  with  the  boatswain  and 
his  crew,  to  complete  their  bloody  work ;  and  I, 
sedng  it  qnite  out  of  my  power  to  restrain  them, 
came  away  pensive  and  sad,  for  I  could  not  bear 
the  sight,  much  less  the  horrible  noise  and  cries 
of  the  poor  wretches  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

I  got  nobody  to  come  back  with  me  but  the 
iopereargo  and  two  men,  and  with  these  I  walked 
back  to  Uie  boats.  It  was  a  very  great  piece  of 
fotty  in  me,  I  oonfeis,  to  venture  back  as  it  were 
atone ;  for  as  it  began  now  to  be  almost  day,  and 
the  alarm  had  run  over  the  country,  there  stood 
about  forty  men,  armed  with  lances  and  bows,  at 
the  little  plaoe  where  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
hoosct  stood  mentioned  before ;  but  by  accident 
1  missed  the  plaoe,  and  came  directly  to  the  sea 
side ;  and  by  that  time  I  got  to  the  sea  skle  it 
was  broad  day.  Immediately  I  took  the  pinnace, 
and  went  aboard,  and  sent  her  back  to  assist  Uie 
men  in  what  mi^^t  happen. 

I  observed  that  about  the  time  I  came  to  the 
boat«aide  the  fire  was  pretty  well  out,  and  the 
noise  abated ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  dfter  I 
got  on  board  I  heard  a  volley  of  our  men*8  fire- 
arms, and  saw  a  great  smoke ;  this,  as  I  under- 
stood afterwards,  was  our  men  fellhig  upon  the 
forty  men,  who,  as  I  said,  stood  at  the  few  houses 
on  the  way;  of  whom  they  killed  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  and  set  all  those  houses  on  fire,  but 
did  not  meddle  with  the  women  or  children. 

By  that  time  the  men  got  to  the  shore  again 
with  the  pinnace,  our  men  began  to  appear; 
tbey  came  dropping  in,  some  and  some ;  not  in 
two  bodies,  and  in  form,  as  they  went  out,  but 
all  in  heaps,  straggling  here  and  there  in  such 
manner  that  a  smidl  foree  of  resolute  men  might 
have  cnt  them  all  off. 

But  the  dread  of  them  was  upon  the  whole 
eoontry.  The  people  were  amaxed  and  sur- 
prised, and  so  Ingfated,  that  I  believe  a  hundred 
of  them  wonld  have  fled  at  the  sight  of  but  ilve 
of  our  men.  Nor  in  all  this  terrible  action  was 
there  a  man  who  made  any  considerable  defence ; 
tbey  were  so  surprised  between  the  terror  of  the 
fire  and  the  sudden  attack  of  our  men  in  the 
dait,  that  they  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 


themselves ;  for  if  they  fled  one  way  they  were 
met  by  one  party,  if  back  again  by  anotlier,  so 
that  they  were  everywhere  knocked  down.  Nor 
did  any  of  our  men  receive  the  least  hurt,  except 
one  who  strained  his  foot,  and  another  had  one 
of  his  hands  very  much  burnt. 

I  was  yerv  angry  with  my  nephew  the  cap> 
tain,  and,  indeed,  with  all  the  meiL  in  my  mind, 
but  with  him  in  particular ;  as  wellfor  his  acting 
so  out  of  his  duty,  as  commander  of  the  ship  and 
having  the  charge  of  the  voyage  upon  him,  as  in 
his  prompting,  rather  than  coolhig,  the  rage  of 
his  men  in  so  bloody  and  cruel  an  entenprise. 
My  nephew  answered  me  very  respectfully ;  but 
told  me  that  when  he  saw  the  b^oy  of  the  poor 
seaman,  whom  they  had  murdered  in  such  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  he  .was  not  master 
of  himself,  neither  could  he  govern  his  passion ; 
he  owned  he  should  not  have  done  so,  as  he  was 
commander  of  the  ship ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man, 
and  nature  moved  him,  be  could  not  bear  it.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  were  not  subject  to 
me  at  all,  and  they  knew  it  weU  enough,  so  they 
took  no  notice  of  my  dislike. 

The  next  day  we  set  sail,  so  we  never  heard  any 
more  of  it.  Our  men  differed  in  the  account  of 
the  number  they  killed ;  some  said  one  thing,  some 
another.  But,  according  to  the  best  of  their  ac- 
counts put  all  together,  they  killed  or  destroyed 
about  150  people, — ^men,  women,  and  children^ 
and  left  not  a  bouse  standing  in  the  town. 

As  for  the  poor  fellow  Thomas  Jeffiys,  as  he 
was  quite  dead,— for  his  throat  was  so  out  that 
his  head  was  half  off^— it  would  do  him  no  service 
to  bring  him  away,  so  they  left  him  where  they 
found  him ;  only  took  him  down  from  the  tree 
where  he  was  hanged  by  one  hand. 

However  just  our  men  thought  this  action  to 
be,  I  was  against  them  in  it ;  and  I  always,  after 
that  time,  told  them  God  would  blast  the  voyage, 
for  I  looked  upon  the  blood  they  shed  that  night 
to  t>e  murder  in  them ;  for  though  it  is  true  that 
they  killed  Thomas  JeffVys,  yet  it  was  as  true 
that  Jeffrys  was  the  aggressor,  had  broken  the 
truce,  and  had  violated  or  debauched  a  young 
woman  of  theirs,  who  came  to  our  camp  inno- 
cently, and  on  the  faith  of  their  capitulation. 

The  boatswain  defended  this  quarrel  when  we 
were  afterwards  on  board.  He  said,  it  was  true 
that  we  seemed  to  break  the  truce,  but  really 
had  not ;  and  that  the  war  was  begun  the  night 
before  by  the  natives  themselves,  who  had  shot 
at  us  and  killed  one  of  our  men  without  any  just 
provocation ;  so  that,  as  we  were  in  a  capacity 
to  fight  them,  we  might  also  be  in  a  capacity  to 
do  ourselves  justice  upon  them  in  an  extraoidi- 
nary  manner;  that  thon^  the  poor  man  bad 
taken  liberty  with  a  wench,  he  oo^t  not  to  have 
been  murdmd,  and  that  in  sudi  a  vlllaaous 
manner;  that  they  did  notliing  but  what  was 
just,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  allowed  to  be 
done  to  murderers. 

One  would  think  this  should  have  been  enongh 
to  have  warned  us  against  going  on  shore  among 
heathens  and  barbarians ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  mankind  wise  but  at  their  own  experience, 
and  their  experience  seems  to  be  alwaya  of  most 
use  to  them  when  it  is  dearest  bought. 

We  were  now  bound  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
and  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Coromaadel, 


only  to  tolMdi  tt  Sutat;  but  tbft  chiaT  of  Um 
sttperMrgo^  deftign  Ity  at  tbe  Bay  of  Bebgftl, 
where,  if  h€  ttiiiwd  of  th«  bwfawm  oatwafd<> 
bMtid^  h6  wttB  to  go  np  to  GbiMi»  and  rotuni  to 
tbo  eoait  a»  lio  oatne  boriw. 

Tbe  flrtt  diaaater  that  boM  m  wia  Hi  the 
Oiilf  of  taenia,  where  five  of  oiir  meM^  ^ntiiHiig 
OB  thore  oA  Um  Arabkoi  dde  of  tbe  fait  were 
sorrottiided  by  the  Arabi,  and  eltbel*  all  killed  or 
carried  away  into  daveryi  the  reat  of  the  boafi 
crew  were  not  able  to  reteue  theth»  and  had  but 
iuet  time  to  get  off  their  boat.    I  began  to  up- 
braid them  with  the  jiiat  retrlbathm  of  heaven 
in  this  caae ;  but  the  boatawaiB  very  wwuly  told 
mb  he  thougfat  I  went  Ibrtber  In  tiy  eenaaiea 
than  I  eould  ttiow  anf  warrant  Ibr  In  aeriiitaM, 
and  teferred  to  the  thirteenth  of  8t  Lnke^  ver. 
4»  where  oar  Shvlour  intimatea,  thht  thoae  men 
on  whom  the  toWer  of  Biloam  Ml  were  not 
ainnera  above  til  the  Qilileani :  bnl  that  whioh, 
indeed,  pht  me  to  aflenoe  in  thla  eaie  waB»  that 
none  of  theae  five  men  who  were  now  kMt  wort 
of  the  nnmber  of  thoae  who  went  on  ahore  to 
the  masaacre  of  Madagaaear  (ao  I  always  enl!(Nl 
it,  th60gh  enr  men  oouM  not  bear  the  word 
maiaacre  with  any  patience)!  and«  faideod,  this 
last  oirenmstance,  ai  I  have  aald,  pnt  me  to 
ailence  Ibr  the  preae&L 

Bttt  tty  freqnent  preeohing  to  them  on  thia 
■ubfeet  had  WorM  eonaequeneea  than  I  etpeeW 
ed  s  and  the  bOOtaWain,  who  had  been  the  nead 
of  the  attbmpt,  oame  up  boldly  to  me  one  time, 
and  Ibid  me  he  fbund  that  I  continually  biwught 
that  aMr  upon  the  atage;  that  I  made  nnjuat 
refleotioOa  upon  It,  and  had  uaed  the  men  very 
ill  on  that  acoOttnt>  and  himaelf  in  partieohtf  t 
that  as  I  was  but  a'paaaenger,  and  had  no  oom* 
mand  111  the  ship  or  eoncem  in  the  voyage,  th^ 
wfete  not  obliged  to  bear  it  t  that  they  did  hot 
know  but  I  might  have  aome  ill  design  In  my 
head,  and  perhaps  call  them  to  an  aecount  for 
it  when  they  came  to  England  t  and  that  there* 
fore,  unless  I  would  resolve  to  bave  done  with  it, 
ahd  also  not  to  conoem  myself  forther  with  him 
or  any  of  bia  alfairsk  he  would  leave  the  abip, 
for  be  dM  not  think  il  waa  tolb  to  aiil  with  me 
among  them* 

t  heard  him  patienfly  Mough  till  he  had  done, 
ahd  then  told  him  that  I  did  eonfesa  I  had 
all  aldhg  oppoted  the  massacre  of  Madagascar, 
for  inch  I  would  always  call  It,  and  that  I  had  eo 
alt  oceasions  Ipoken  my  nrind  Iheely  about  it, 
though  not  more  upon  him  than  any  of  the  rest  $ 
thht  at  to  my  having  no  command  In  tbe  abip, 
thkt  was  tf^e,  nor  did  I  ekettiae  any  authority, 
only  look  the  liberty  of  speaking  my  mind  in 
tbingf  which  buMicly  eencemed  na  all  i  as  to 
what  conoem  I  bad  Ih  tbe  voyage,  that  was  none 
Af  Ms  business  (  I  was  a  considerable  owner  of 
the  sMp,  and  id  that  claim  I  oonoaived  I  had  a 
right  to  apeak»  even  fbrther  thad  I  had  yet  done, 
and  would  not  be  accountable  to  him  or  any  one 
ebb,  and  began  to  be  a  Uttle  warm  wUh  mm: 
he  made  but  little  reply  to  me  at  that  titoe^ 
ahd  t  thongtit  that  affair  had  been  over.  We 
were  at  this  time  In  the  road  to  Bengal;  And, 
being  willing  to  see  the  plaoe»  I  went  on  shore 
with  the  supeioargot  In  tbe  ship's  boat,  to  divert 
myie)f ;  ami  towaids  evening  waa  piepaitog  to 
gn  mi  bbord,  when  one  of  thb  men  tame  to  me, 


and  told  me  he  would  not  have  mt  tioable  ny* 
self  to  come  down  to  the  boat,  Ibr  thsy  had 
orders  not  to  carry  me  on  board*    Any  one  nij 
gnem  what  a  aarprite  I  waa  in  at  m  fanoleDi  s  < 
mesaage,  end  I  asked  the  nmn  who  bade  him  I 
deliver  thai  errand  to  me?    He  told  ne  tbe  ! 
cockswain.    I  aaki  no  more  to  the  fellow,  but 
bid  him  let  them  know  he  had  deliveied  hii 
measage,  and  that  I  had  given  him  no  aniwer 
to  it. 

I  Immediately  went  atad  found  out  tbe  supers 
cargo,  and  told  him  the  story,  adding  what  I 
presently  foresaw,  via.,  that  there  would  ecrt^y 
be  a  maihiy  hi  the  ship,  and  ontrsated  him  to 
go  immediately  on  board  the  ship  hi  an  IndisB 
boat,  and  acquaint  the  cantan  of  it.  But  I 
might  have  spared  this  intelUgenoek  for,  before  I 
had  spoken  to  hhn  on  shore,  the  matter  was 
eflfooted  on  board :  the  boatswafai,  the  tanner, 
the  oaipentor*  and,  In  a  word,  all  the  toferior 
ofieersi  as  aeon  as  I  was  gone  off  hi  the  boat, 
came  np  to  the  quarteNdeoki  and  desired  to 
speak  wtlh  the  captahi;  and  there  the  boatswain, 
making  a  long  harangue  (for  the  follow  talked 
tery  well),  anid  repeating  aU  he  had  said  to  me, 
toM  the  oaptahi,  in  a  fow  werda,  that  as  I  was 
itow  gone  peaeoably  on  shore,  they  were  loath  to 
080  any  violence  with  me;  which,  if  I  had  not 


gone  on  shore»  they  would  othorwiae  have  dooo, 
to  oblige  me  to  have  gone.  They  therefore 
thotqrht  fit  to  tall  him,  that  as  they  shipped 
tbenuelves  to  serve  in  the  ship  under  his  eom- 
maod,  they  would  perform  it  foithfully  i  but  if  I 
would  not  quit  the  ahio,  or  the  oaptaUi  oblige 
me  to  quit  ii  tbey  would  all  leave  tiio  ship,  and 
sail  no  farther  with  him;  and  at  that  word  ALL, 
he  turned  his  foee  abottt  towarda  the  raain-msst, 
which  was,  it  saeass,  the  eigaal  agreed  on  be> 
tween  them;  aft  whieh  all  the  aenmen  being  got 
together,  they  cried  ottt«  •«  One  and  ALLl  Ooe 
and  ALLl" 

My  nephew,  the  capiahi,  waa  a  man  of  apint 
and  of  great  preaenoe  of  mind,  and  though  he 
was  surprised,  as  you  may  be  sore»  at  tbe  thing, 
yet  ho  told  them  celmly  he  would  eonsider  of  tbe 
matter,  but  that  he  oould  do  nothing  in  it  tiil 
he  had  spoken  to  me  about  It  He  need  some 
arguments  with  themi  to  show  them  the  uo. 
reasonableness  and  injustice  of  the  thing,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain|  they  swore,  and  ahook  hsnda 
round,  before  his  foce,  that  they  would  go  all  on 
shore,  unless  he  would  engage  to  them  not  to 
suflbr  me  to  come  on  board  tm  ship* 

This  was  a  hard  article  umm  bun,  who  knew 
his  obligatien  to  me,  aad  did  not  know  bow  I 
might  take  it ;  so  he  began  to  talk  oavalierly  to 
them  (  told  them  that  f  wu  a  very  considerable 
owoer  of  tbe  ship^  and  that  Injustice  he  cooUi 
not  put  BM  out  of  my  own  houae ;  that  this  w» 
next  door  to  aervfaig  me  as  the  fomous  pirate 
Kid  had  done,  who  made  the  mutiny  in  the  ship, 
set  the  oaptahi  on  shore  hi  an  uninhabited  island, 
and  ran  awa^  with  tbe  shini  that  let  them  go 
into  what  afalp  they  would,  if  ever  they  oaae 
torn  England  agate,  It  would  coot  them  dear; 
that  the  ship  was  mino,  and  that  ho  would  not 
put  me  out  of  it ;  and  that  he  would  rather  Ion 
the  shipk  and  tbe  voyage  tooi  than  diBob%e  no 
so  much ;  so  thev  might  do  aa  they  ploBsedL 
However^  he  would  go  on  ehorot  aind  talk  whk 


^j 


UK  there ;  and  invfted  tba  bottfirain  to  so  wttfa 
hiiDiiDd  Derha|if  tbeymfght  ftocwnmoMto  the 
natter  with  me- 

Bat  they  all  njected  the  proposal ;  And  8^ 
they  voold  have  nothing  to  do  wtth  me  any 
more,  neitber  on  board  or  on  diore ;  and  if  i 
CAiae  on  board,  tbev  would  go  on  shore.  **  Well,** 
Mid  the  captain,  "  u  you  are  all  of  lUt  ahid,  let 
ne  go  on  ihore,  and  talk  with  him.**  So  away 
he  came  to  me  with  this  account,  a  Ifttle  after 
the  mesiage  had  been  brought  to  me  from  the 
cfpkswain. 

I  vu  very  glad  to  toe  my  nephew*  I  must 
eoBfeHj  for  I  was  not  wlthoot  apprehensions 
dial  they  would  confine  him  by  violence,  aet  saO* 
sod  mn  away  with  the  diip ;  and  then  I  had 
been  strip!  naked*  in  a  lemoto  ooontnr,  and 
Bothliig  to  help  myself:  Jn  short  I  had  been  in 
%  worse  case  than  when  I  was  a&  aJooe  in  the 
iiisnd. 

Bat  they  had  not  come  to  (hat  length,  it 
Nems,  to*my  great  satislaetioo ;  and  when  my 
aephew  told  me  what  they  had  said  to  him,  and 
how  they  had  sworn,  and  shook  hands*  that  thev 
voold  one  and  all  leav*  the  ship  if  I  was  suf- 
fered to  come  on  board*  I  told  him  he  skonld 
not  be  coooemed  at  it  at  all,  for  1  would  stay  on 
ihore :  I  only  desired  lie  would  take  care  and 
KDd  me  an  mj  necessary  things  on  ihore,  and 
Icsve  me  a  snfioient  sum  of  money,  and  1  would 
fiod  1^  way  to  Sogland  as  well  as  I  could. 

This  was  a  heavy  piece  of  news  to  my  nephew, 
hut  there  was  no  way  to  help  it  but  to  comply 
with  it.  So^in  short,  ho  went  on  board  the  amp 
a|ab,  and  satisfied  the  men  that  his  uncle  had 
yielded  to  their  impoxtttnity«  and  had  sent  for  his 
goods  Jrom  on  board  the  Aip.  So  the  matter 
wss  over  in  a  rery  iisw  hours  2  (ho  men  returned 
to  their  duty,  ud  I  hcjgan  to  eendder  what 
eoone  I  ahould  steer. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
woiid,  as  I  think  I  may  call  it;  lor  I  was  near 
three  thousand  leaguei^  by  sea,  fiurthcr  off  from 
Sogland  than  I  wu  at  ny  islattd;  only.  It  is 
troe,  I  might  travel  hen  by  Wiidt  over  the 
great  m^gul'a  conntiy,  te  Snrat ;  mighi  go  firom 
theoce  to  BaaMra  by  sea,  up  the  Oulf  cfPenia, 
aod  ftum  thoDce  might  tikm  the  WAy  of  the  cora* 
vias»  over  the  deserts  of  Anhia.  to  Akppo  and 
Seaoderoon;  and  thence  by  sea  again  to  Italy, 
*nd  so  over  land  into  Fnuaoe ;  and  thi^  put 
together,  might  be,  etlea^  a  taXi  dioaeter  of 
the  gjlobe;  bat,  if  it  were  to  be  measured,  loiip- 
pose  it  wooild  appear  to  be  «  great  deal  boml 

1  had  another  way  beCDte  aae,  which  was  to 
wait  lor  some  EngMtb  ships  which  veea  ooasii^ 
to  Bengal  from  AchiiuoaUM  island  of  Sumatra, 
•ad  git  passage  on  booed  them  ibr  England} 
hot  SB  I  casoe  hitiier  without  any  concern  of  the 
Eogiidi  East  India  Company,  so  it  would  be 
diABolt  to  go  from  hence  without  their  licence, 
noloBB  with  great  JEsvour  of  the  ^^■i««  of  the 
diips^  or  of  ttie  company*!  fiKtors ;  end  to  both 
1  was  on  nltter  stsanger. 

Here  I  had  the  portkular  pleoaure,  i^MaUng 
by  OQDtrsrietieik  to  see  the  aUp  aet  sofl  withoot 
■<;  a  treatment,  I  thioka  aman  hi  my  cirainw 
>tances  scarce  ever  met  vriti^  except  from  pinftas 
naving  away  with  a  ship,  and  setth«  those  that 
wodd  not  agree  with  theh  villany  oo  ahore: 


hideed,  lUs  was  the  next  door  to  It  both  ways. 
However,  my  nephew  left  me  two  servants,  or 
rather,  one  companion  and  one  servant :  the  first 
was  clerk  to  the  purser,  whom  he  engaged  to  go 
with  me,  and  the  other  was  his  own  servant.  I 
took  me  also  a  good  lodging  fai  the  house  of  an 
Engliithwoman,  where  severd  merchants  lodged, 
some  French,  two  Kalians,  or  rather  Jews,  and 
one  EogiBshman.  Here  I  was  handsomely  enough 
entertahied;  and,  that  I  might  not  be  said  to 
ran  raidily  upon  anything,  I  stayed  iiere  above 
nine  monthly  eonsideTing  what  course  to  take 
and  how  to  manage  myself.  I  had  some  English 
goods  wHh  me  of  valne,  and  a  considerable  sum 
of  money;  my  nephew  fturnldiing  me  with  a 
thousand  pieces  of  e ^it,  mid  a  letter  of  credit 
for  more.  If  I  had  occasion,  that  I  might  not  be 
straitened,  whatever  might  happen. 

So  I  quickly  ditpnsed  of  my  goods,  and  to  ad- 
vantage too;  aiid»as  I  originallj^  intended,  I  bought 
here  some  very  good  diamonds^  which,  of  all 
other  tilings,  was  the  moat  proper  for  me  in  my 
drcnmstanoes,  beoanae  1  m^t  always  cany  my 
whole  eatate  about 


After  a  lewg  stay  hen,  ind  many  propoaals 
for  my  ratum  to  bgiand,  but  none  mUiag 
to  say  mind,  the  English  merafaant  who  lodged 
with  me,  and  with  whom  I  had  contracted  an 
imhuate  eo^najnfanei^oasBe  to  me  one  asorahig ; 
*<  Ciiuiitij—n,"  aays  he,  *<  I  hove  a  project  to 
twumneiiiiilii  to  yen,  whloh,  oa  it  euito  with  say 
thoughts,  asay»  for  auafot  I  know,  suit  with  yours 
else,  when  yen  ahaU  have  thoroughly  oonsi- 
dered  it. 

^  Hera  wie  an  peated,"  soys  he,  ^  you  by  acol> 
dsnft,  and  i  by  my  own  cheiee.  In  a  peit  of  tlie 
weild  very  remote  from  ear  own  country;  but 
it  is  in  a  eeuntry  whoee^  fay  ns  who  understand 
trade  and  business,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  to 
be  get.  If  yen  wiM  pot  a  thousand  pounds  to  my 
dioiassnd  pounds,  we  will  hire  a  ship  here,  the 
first  we  ean  get  to  our  minds;  you  snafl  be  cap- 
tain, ill  be  merahaat,  and  we  wM  go  a  trading 
voyage  to  Ohhrn;  for  what  ahould  we  stand  stflt 
for?  The  whole  world  is  in  molfon,  roiling  round 
end  rennd;  ell  the  enataroB  of  God,  hMovealy 
bodies  sskI  earthly,  en  hnsy  and  dHigent;  why 
should  we  he  idle?  Theee  era  no  drones,"  save 
he,  ••IMng  In  the  wwiM  hat  men;  why  sboaM 
WW  be  of  ihot  namberF* 

I  Hked  this  propOMi  very  wifl ;  and  the  more, 
because  It  seemed  to  be  en»ieised  with  so  much 
good  win,  and  In  so  fAmStj  a  manner.  I  wfll 
not  s^  but  that  I  laisfat,  by  my  loose  and  un- 
hinged dreamstanoes^  oe  the  fitter  to  embrace  a 
proposal  for  trade,  and,  Indeed,  for  anything  etoe ; 
or  otherwise,  trade  was  none  of  my  element. 
However,  1  m(ght  perhaps  say  vHth  oeme  truth, 
that  if  trade  was  not  mv  element,  rambling  was; 
and  no  proposal  for  seemg  anr  port  of  the  worid 
which  I  had'  neaer  seen  before,  coodd  posaibly 
come  amiss  to  me. 

It  wai^  liowever,  sooM  fhae  before  we  oould 
get  a  sh^  to  our  adnd;  and  when  we  goto 
vessel,  it  wu  not  easy  to  get  English  soUor^ 
that  is  to  say,  so  oMoy  as  were  necessary  to  go- 
vern the  voj^ige,  and  amai^  the  oailoii  which 
we  shooU  pick  up  thank  Ailer  some  tiase  we 
got  a  mate,  a  boatswahly  and  a  gunner,  English; 
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a  Dutch  carpenter,  and  three  PortngQeie  fore- 
mast men ;  wiUi  these  we  found  we  could  do  well 
enough,  having  Indian  aeamen,  uich  ai  they  are, 
to  mue  up. 

There  are  so  many  traveDers  who  have  written 
the  history  of  their  voyages  and  travels  this  way, 
that  it  would  be  but  very  little  diversion  to  any 
body  to  give  a  long  account  of  the  places  we 
went  to,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  there ;  those 
things  I  leave  to  others,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
those  journals  and  travels  of  Englishmen,  many 
of  which,  I  find,  are  published,  and  more  pro- 
mised every  day.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  tell 
you,  that  we  made  the  voyage  to  Achin,  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  first;  and  from  thence  to 
Siam,  where  we  exchanged  some  of  our  wares 
for  opium  and  for  some  arrack,  the  first  a  com- 
modity which  bears  a  great  price  among  the 
Chinese,  and  which  at  that  time  waa  very  much 
wanted  there ;  in  a  word,  we  went  up  to  Suiham, 
made  a  very  great  voyage,  were  eight  months 
out,  and  returned  to  Bennl,  and  1  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  mv  aoventure.  I  observe, 
that  our  people  in  England  often  admire  how  the 
officers  which  the  Company  send  into  India,  and 
the  merchants  which  generally  stay  there,  get 
such  very  good  estates  as  they  do,  and  sometimes 
come  home  worth  sixty,  seventy,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  a  time. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  or,  at  least,  we  shall  see 
so  much  forther  into  it  when  we  consider  the  in- 
numerable ports  and  places  where  they  have  a 
free  commerce,  that  it  will  then  be  no  wonder, 
and  much  less,  will  it  be  so  when  we  consider, 
that  all  those  places  and  ports  where  the  Eng- 
lish ihips  come,  there  ia  so  much  and  sucb  von- 
stand  demand  for  the  growth  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, that  there  is  a  certain  vent  for  the  return, 
as  well  as  a  market  abroad  for  the  goods  car- 
ried out. 

In  short,  we  made  a  very  good  voyage,  and  I 
got  so  much  money  by  the  first  adventure,  and 
such  an  insight  into  the  method  of  getting  more, 
that,  had  I  been  twenty  years  younger,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  have  stayed  here,  and 
sought  no  farther  for  making  my  fortune ;  but 
what  was  all  this  to  a  man  on  the  wrong  ride 
of  threescore,  that  was  rich  enough,  and  came 
abroad  more  in  obedience  to  a  restless  desire  of 
seeing  the  world  than  a  covetous  desire  of  getting 
in  it  ?  And,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  with  great  jus- 
tice that  I  now  call  it  a  restless  desire,  for  it  was 
so;  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  restless  to  go 
abroad,  and  new  that  1  was  abroad,  I  was  rest- 
less to  be  at  home.  I  say,  what  was  this  gain 
to  me  ?  I  was  rich  enough  already,  nor  had  I 
any  uneasy  desires  about  getting  more  money, 
and  therefore  the  profits  of  the  voyage  to  me 
Were  things  of  no  great  force  to  me  for  the 
prompthig  me  forward  te  farther  undertakings ; 
nence  I  thought  that  by  this  voyage  I  had  made 
no  progress  at  all,  because  I  was  come  back,  as  I 
might  can  It,  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came,  as 
to  a  home ;  whereas  my  eye,  which,  like  that  which 
Solomon  speaks  o(  was  never  satisfied  with  see- 
ing, was  atill  more  desirous  of  wandering  and 
seeing.  I  was  come  into  a  part  of  the  world 
which  I  never  was  in  before,  and  that  part  in 
particular  which  I  had  heard  much  oi,  and  was 
resolved  to  see  as  much  of  it  u  I  could ;  and 


then  I  thought  I  might  say  I  had  seen  aU  the 
world  that  was  worth  seeing. 

But  my  fellow-traveller  and  I  had  difTerent  no- 
tions i  I  do  not  name  this  to  insist  upon  ny  own, 
for  I  acknowledge  his  was  most  just,  and  tlie 
most  suited  to  the  end  of  a  merchant's  Itfe^  who 
when  he  is  abroad  upon  adventures,  it  is  his 
wisdom  to  stick  to  that  mm  the  best  thing  for  hin, 
wliieh  he  is  like  to  get  the  most  money  by.  My 
new  fHend  kept  himself  to  the  nature  of  oae 
thing,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have  gone, 
like  a  carrier's  horse,  always  to  the  same  hio, 
backward  and  forward,  provided  he  could,  as  fk 
called,  find  his  account  in  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
mine,  as  old  as  I  was,  was  the  notion  of  a  nud 
rambling  boy,  that  never  cares  to  see  a  thing 
twice  over. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  I  had  a  kind  of  impa- 
tience upon  me  to  be  nearer  home,  and  yet  the 
most  unsettled  resolution  imaginable  whidi  way 
to  go.  In  the  interval  of  these  oonsnltationf, 
my  friend,  who  was  always  upon  the  yeareh  for 
business,  proposed  another  voyage  to  me,  vis., 
among  the  Spice  Islands,  and  to  bring  home  a 
load  of  cloves  from  the  Blanitlas  or  thereabouts, 
places  where,  indeed,  the  Dutch  do  trade,  but  the 
ishmds  belong  partly  to  the  Spaniards,  though  we 
went  not  so  far,  but  to  some  other,  where  they 
have  not  the  whole  power  as  they  have  at  Ba- 
tavia,  Ceylon,  &C.  We  were  not  long  in  prepsr- 
ing  for  this  voyage,  the  chief  difficulty  wu  in 
bringing  me  to  come  into  it ;  however,  at  last, 
nothing  else  offering,  and  finding  that  really  stir- 
ring about  and  trading,  the  profit  bebig  m 
great,  and,  as  I  may  say,  certain,  had  more 
pleasure  in  it,  and  more  satlsfiustion  to  the  mind 
than  sitting  still,  which,  to  me  especially,  wis 
the  unhappiest  part  of  lifo,  I  resolved  on  this 
voyage  too,  which  we  made  very  succasfoUy, 
touchioff  at  Borneo,  and  several  islands  whose 
names  1  do  not  remember,  and  came  home  in 
about  five  months.  We  sold  our  qifoe,  which 
was  chiefly  cloves  and  some  nutmegs,  to  tiie  Per- 
sian merchants,  who  carried  them  away  for  the 
Gulf,  and,  making  near  five  of  one,  we  reslly 
got  a  great  deal  of  money. 

My  fnend,  when  we  made  up  this  account, 
smiled  at  me :  '*  Well,  now,"  said  he,  with  a  sort 
of  an  agreeable  insult  upon  my  indolent  temper, 
^'  is  not  tUs  better  than  walking  about  here,  like 
a  man  of  nothing  to  do,  and  spending  our  time 
in  staring  at  the  nonsense  and  Ignorance  of  the 
Pagans ?*'->«•  Why,  truly,*  said  1,  •'my  fnend,  1 
think  it  is,  and  I  begin  to  be  a  convert  to  the 
principles  of  merchmdiiing.  But  I  must  tell 
you,"  said  I,  "  by  the  way,  yon  do  not  know 
what  I  am  doing ;  fbr  if  onoe  I  oonquermy  back- 
wardness, and  ;embai^  heartily,  as  old  as  I  am,  I 
shall  harass  vou  up  and  down  the  world  till  I 
tire  you,  tor  I  shall  pursue  it  so  aageriy  I  shall 
never  let  yon  lie  stlU.'' 

But  to  be  short  with  my  speeulatioiia :  a  little 
while  after  this  there  came  in  a  Dutch  ship  fhmi 
Batavia;  she  was  a  coaster,  not  an  European 
trader,  and  of  about  two  hundred  tooa  burden; 
the  men,  as  they  pretended,  having  been  so 
sickly,  that  the  captain  had  not  men  enough  to 
go  to  sea  with,  he  lay  by  at  Bengal,  and,  as  if 
having  got  money  enough,  or  being  wOUlv;  for 
other  reasons,  to  go  to  Europe,  he  give  pablie 
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aotiee  that  be  would  leH  hit  ship.  This  came  to 
my  ears  befote  my  new  partner  heard  of  it«.and  I 
hsdagreat  mind  to  bay  it ;  so  I  went  home  to 
hiBB,  and  told  him  of  It ;  be  considered  awhile, 
for  be  was  no  rash  man  neither,  bat  musing  some 
time,  be  replied,  **  She  Is  a  little  too  big ;  but, 
bowerer,  we  will  have  her.*'  Accordiogly,  we 
boQgfat  the  ship,  and,  agreeing  with  the  master, 
we  paid  lor  her,  and  took  possession.  When  we 
bad  done  so,  we  resolved  to  entertain  the  men 
if  we  could,  to  join  them  with  those  we  had  for 
the  parsning  our  business ;  but  on  a  sudden,  they 
not  having  received  their  wages,  but  their  share 
of  the  money*  as  we  afterwords  learnt,  not  ooe 
of  them  was  to  be  found.  We  inquired  much 
shoot  them,  and  at  length  were  told  that  they 
were  all  gone  together  by  land  to  Agra,  the  great 
city  of  tbe  Mogol'k  residence,  and  from  thence 
were  to  travel  to  Sunt,  and  so  by  sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Persia. 

Nothing  had  so  heartily  troubled  me  a  good 
while  as  that  I  missed  the  opportunity  of  going 
with  them ;  for  such  a  ramble,  I  thought,  and 
ia  soch  company  as  would  have  guarded  me 
and  diverted  me,  would  have  suited  mightily 
with  my  great  design,  and  I  should  have  both 
seen  the  world  and  gone  homewards  too ;  but  I 
wss  much  better  satisfied  a  few  days  after,  when 
I  came  to  know  what  sort  of  fellows  they  were ; 
for,  in  short,  their  history  was,  that  this  man 
they  called  captain  was  the  gunner  only,  not  the 
oommander ;  tnat  they  had  been  a  trading  voyage, 
ia  which  tbey  were  attacked  on  shore  by  some  of 
the  fifalaccanSi  who  h^  killed  the  captain  and 
three  of  his  men ;  aim  that,  after  the  captain 
was  killflid,  these  men,  eleven  in  number,  had  re- 
solved to  mn  away  with  the  ship,  which  they  did, 
and  had  brought  her  in  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
leaving  the  mate  and  five  men  'more  on  shore,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  ihrther. 

Wdl,  let  them  come  by  the  ship  how  tbey 
woold,  we  came  honestly  by  her,  as  we  thought, 
though  we  did  not*  I  confess,  examine  into  things 
io  exactly  aa  we  ought ;  for  we  never  inquired 
anything  of  the  seamen,  who,  if  we  had  ex- 
saiined,  would  certainly  have  faltered  in  their 
accounts,  contradicted  one  another,  and  perhaps 
have  contradicted  themselves,  or,  one  how  or 
other,  we  should  have  seen  reason  to  have  sus- 
pected them ;  but  the  man  showed  us  a  bill  of 
sale  for  the  ahip  to  one  Emanuel  Oostershoven, 
orsoaae  saoh  name  (for  I  suppose  it  was  all  a 
forgeryX  and  called  hhnself  by  that  name,  and  we 
coqU  not  contradict  him;  and  being  withal  a 
little  too  unwary,  or  at  least  having  no  snspidon 
of  tiw  thing,  we  went  through  with  our  bar- 
gahi. 

However,  we  picked  up  some  English  seamen 
here  after  this»  and  some  Dutch,  and  we  now  re- 
solved for  a  second  voyage  to  the  south-east 
fordovea,  &o.,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  Phillip- 
pme  and  Malacca  isles ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  nil 
this  part  of  my  story  with  trifles,  when  what  is 
yet  to  come  u  so  remarkable,  I  spent,  from 
first  to  last,  six  years  in  this  country,  trading  from 
pert  to  port,  backward  aad  forward,  and  with 
verv  good  aoocess ;  and  was  now  the  last  year 
with  my  partner,  going  in  the  ship  above-men- 
tioned OB  a  voyage  to  China,  but  designing  first 
to  go  to  Siam  to  boy  rice. 


In  this  voyage,  being  by  contrary  winds  obliged 
to  beat  up  and  down  a  great  while  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  and  among  the  islands,  we  were  no 
sooner  got  dear  of  those  difficult  seas  but  we 
found  our  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  were 
not  able,  by  all  our  industry,  to  find  out  where 
it  was.  This  forced  us  to  make  for  some  port, 
and  my  partner,  who  knew  the  country  better 
than  I  did,  directed  the  captain  to  put  into  the 
river  of  Cambodia,  for  1  had  made  the  English 
mate,  one  Mr  lliompson,  captain,  not  l^ing 
willing  to  take  the  charge  of  the  ship  upon 
myself.  This  river  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  bay  or  gulf  which  goes  up  to  Siam. 

While  we  were  here,  and  gomg  often  on  shore 
for  refreshment,  there  comes  to  me  one  day  an 
Englishman,  and  he  was,  it  seems,  a  gunner's 
mate  on  board  an  English  East  India  riiip,  which 
rode  in  the  same  river,  up  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Cambodia ;  what  brought  him  hither  we  knew 
not,  but  he  comes  up  to  me,  and,  speaking  Eng- 
lish, **  Sir,**  says  he,  "  you  are  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  to  you,  but  1  have  something  to  tell  you 
that  very  neariy  concerns  you." 

1  looked  stedfastly  at  him  a  good  while,  and 
he  thought  at  first  I  had  known  him,  but  1  did 
not.  *<  If  it  very  nearly  concerns  me,"  said  1, 
*'and  not  yourself,  what  moves  you  to  tell  it 
me?**— "  I  am  moved,**  said  he,  "by  the  immi- 
nent danger  you  are  in,  and  for  aught  I  see, 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  it.'*—*'  I  know  no  dan- 
ger  I  am  in,"  said  I,  ^'  but  that  my  ship  is  leaky, 
and  I  cannot  find  it  out ;  but  I  propose  to  lay 
her  aground  to-morrow,  to  see  if  I  can  find  it*'— 
•*  But,  sir,**  says  he,  *•  leaky  or  not  leaky,  find  it 
or  not  find  it,  you  will  be  wiser  than  to  lay  your 
ship  on  shore  to-morrow  when  you  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  Do  vou  know,  sir,'*  said  he, 
**  the  town  of  Cambodia  lies  about  fifteen  leagues 
up  this  river,  and  there  are  two  Urge  English 
ships  about  five  leagues  on  this  side,  and  three 
Dutch?"—"  Well,**  said  I,  •*  and  what  is  that  to 
me  ?•*—•*  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  ••  is  it  for  a  man  that 
is  upon  such  adventures  as  you  are  to  come  into 
a  port,  and  not  examine  first  what  ships  there  are 
there,  and  whether  he  is  liable  to  deal  with 
them?  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  you  are  a 
match  for  them  V*  1  was  amused  very  much  at 
his  discourse,  but  not  amazed  at  it,  for  I  could 
not  concdve  what  he  meant,  and  I  turned  short 
upon  him,  and  said,  <*  Sir,  I  wish  yon  would  ex- 
plain yourself ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  reason  I 
have  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  Company's 
ships  or  Dutch  ships;  I  am  no  interloper — what 
can  they  have  to  say  to  me  ?" 

He  looked  like  a  man  half  angry,  half  pleased, 
and,  pausing  awhile,  but  smiling,  "Well,  sir,** 
says  he,  "if  vou  think  yourself  secure,  you  must 
take  your  chance ;  I  am  sorry  your  fate  should 
blind  you  against  good  advice ;  but  assure  your- 
sdf,  if  you  do  not  put  to  sea  immediately,  you 
will  the  very  next  tide  be  attacked  by  five  long 
boats  full  of  men,  and  perhaps.  If  you  are  taken, 
you  will  be  han^^ed  for  a  pirate,  and  the  parti- 
culars be  exammed  into  afterwaords.  I  thought, 
sir,"  added  he,  **  I  should  have  met  with  a  bet- 
ter reception  than  this  for  doing  you  a  piece  of 
service  of  such  importance."—**  I  can  never  be 
ungrateful,"  said  I,  *«for  any  servfee,  or  to  any 
man  that  oflbn  me  any  kindness;  but  it  Is 
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ptft  my  compretniMJOB,*  nid  I,  **wba^  tiiej 
diouldhaTesochadeiigBiipoBBefer.  Ils««v«r» 
linoe  y on  iay  tbere  is  im  tfaM  to  be  lott,  and  that 
there  is  some  viUabous  dasigii  ia  haiid  againit 
me,  I  win  go  on  board  this  minate,  and  put  to 
sea  immedLitely,  if  my  man  cab  atop  tho  laak,  or 
if  we  can  swim  withoat  stopping  it.  Bat.  iir»** 
said  I,'*sbaUIgoaway%aQtantorthoMaaoaor 
an  this?    Can  you  give  mm  no  frither  l|giit  ial» 

"  lean  ten  yon  but  part  oC  dM  ti&rj^^,'*  wk§» 
he;  •'batlhawaDiitchseMnaBhemwithM^ 
and,  I  beliefew  I  ooold  parsnadn  bin  la  tdlyo« 
the  fest»  bat  there  ia  searaa  tiaM  te  it;  but 
the  short  of  the  story  ia  this,  the  int  part  of 
which*  I  suppose,  yoa  know  weft  enongk,  vie^, 
that  you  were  with  this  shin  at  Somalm— that 
there  yoor  captain  was  marasrsd  by  the  Ifala^ 
witii  three  of  his  men  and  thai  feii»  et 
of  those  thai  wete  on  board  with  yao» 
ran  away  with  the  shm,  and  are  sinee  tarnad 
PIRATE&  This  ia  the  sum  of  the  story,  and 
you  wiU  aU  be  sailed  as  pirates*  I  can  asaare  yea, 
and  executed  with  very  little  eareiaony ;  far  yea 
linow  merchant  ships  show  baft  little  law  to 
pirates  if  they  get  then  hi  their  newer." 

Now  yon  t^fotk  plaia  EagHsb." said  I,  "and 
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EagHsb,"  sai 
I  know  aet 


I  thank  you,  and  though  I  know  nethii^  that 
we  have  done  Uke  what  voa  talk  ot,  bat  I  am 
sure  we  came  honeetly  and  £iirly  by  the  sfato»yet 
seefaig  such  work  is  a-doing^  aa  you  say,  aaa  thai 
you  seem  to  mean  honest)^,  I  wfll  benponmy 
guard. "—'« Nay,  sir,"  says  he^  •«d»  not  talk  of 
being  upon  your  guard,  the  beat  deCMMo  ia  to 
be  out  of  the  danger.  If  yoa  have  any  regard 
to  your  life  and  the  Uvea  as  aU  your  men,  put 
out  to  sea  without  iafl  at  high  water,  aad  es  you 
have  a  whole  tide  before  you,  you  will  be  gone 
too  (kr  out  before  they  can  ooum  down,  for 
they  wiU  oome  away  at  high  water,  aad  as  they 
have  twenty  mUea  to  come,  youll  get  near  two 
hours  of  them  by  the  difference  of  tim  ttde^  not 
reckoning  (he  length  of  the  way  i  besides,  as  they 
are  only  boats,  and  not  iliipi»  they  wfll  not 
venture  to  folk»w  yoa  Ikr  out  to  see*  eipefiafly  if 
it  btows.** 

*'WeU,'*  said  I,  «  yon  have  bas»  vary  kind  ia 
this  s  what  shaU  I  do  for  yea  to  makm  yoa 
aaiends?*'.-^'*  Sir,"  saya  he,  **  vaa  may  net  be 
so  wilUag  to  make  am  aaend%  beeanae  yea  may 
not  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it;  I  wiB  meke 
an  offer  to  yon^— I  have  nineteen  Hoatha'  pay 
due  to  am  on  board  the  ship  >  whica  1 

came  out  of  England  in^  aad  the  Datchmaa 
that  Is  with  me  haa  seven  nM>ntha'  pay  due  to 
him ;  if  von  wiU  make  good  oar  pay  to  as^  we 
will  go  aloag  with  you ;  If  yoa  find  nothing  mora 
in  it,  we  dedra  no  more ;  bat  If  we  da  convince 
you  that  we  have  saved  your  llft^  aad  the  shipb 
and  the  lives  of  aU  the  men  in  her,  we  wiU  leave 
tho  rest  to  you«" 

I  consented  to  this  readOy,  and  went  laune. 
diately  on  board,  aad  the  two  men  with  me.  As 
soon  as  I  came  to  the  sbipts  side,  my  partoer, 
who  was  en  board,  came  on  the  foarter-deck, 
and  called  to  me^  with  a  great  deal  of  joy, 
•*  O  ho!  O  hot  we  have  stopped  the  leak  r^ 
**  Say  you  so?"  said  I;  •' thank  God ;  bat  weigh 
the  anchor,  then,  immedwtely."  ^  ••  Weigh  r 
saya  he,  *«  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  What  ia 
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;  bat,  bow. 


ordered  the  aaehar  to  he  gel  op,  and  tboagh  the 
tUe  waa  not  qaite  dene»  yet  a  llttfo  hmd^irecae 
blowhig^waatoodoat  toaaa;  tfaea  I  oaled  Urn 
totothe  eabia»  aad  laid  htoi  the  atory  at  large, 
and  we  eaDed  tothans^aKd  th^toM  aa  the 
last  of  It;  bat  aa  ittaak  aanpa  gteat  deal  ef 

to  the  aabia  dear,  and  eala  eat  la  as  that  the 
eaptala  bade  Idaa  leB  as  wa  weia 
"  biMsd r  said  I,  "by  whai^  aad  by 
-  By  five  abape er  bi«l%»  said  the  folow,  «*fhD 
of  men.»-J"  Very  men,'*  said  I,  •^Ihaalt  ia  sf*. 
paieat  theae  li  SBamtlikig  Is  k."  la  Oa  next 
plaec^  leednadattaarsBaatohaaanedup;  aad 
told  them  that  there  waa  a  de%i  to  seiae  the 
ship,  and  to  take  as  for  pirates,  and  aaked  them 
if  they  would  siMd  by  ask  andbyeae  aaolher? 
The  seea  aasnrsisi  aheaiMy,  esM  aad  el,  tint 
they  waaki  nve  and  die  wkk  aa  ITiea  I  asked 
the  captain  what  way  he  Ihaaght  beat  for  as  to 
maaaga  a  ight  with  thami  far  realst  tkcm  I 
resolved  we  waaU,  aad  ^at  ta  the  last  drop. 
He  aakt  raedfly,  Ih^  the  way  was  to  ke^ 
them  off  with  oar  giaet  shot  aa  leog  oa  we 
oooU,  aad  thea  to  ire  at  thamwWi  ear  aanU 
aim^  to  keep  them  freaa  baardtog  oa ;  hat  when 
neither  of  thrMwaaU  da  aay  laager,  wa  abooM 
retire  to  our  deea  quartan  peshapa  thay  had 
not  amteriala  to  break  open  aar  balk-heada  or 
get  in  aponas. 

The  gnaaer  had,  ia  thi  mnaaiimn,  orders  to 
briag  two  gaaa  to  bear  fore  aad  all  oat  of  the 
steerage^  toeloBrthe  dsek,aBd  loed  them  wHh 
mosket-buUeto  ead  samtt  pisam  of  eld  irao, 
what  next  came  la 

ready  for  fight,  but  aU  thie  wUie  kept  aot  to 
withwiad  eaoagK  and  oeaid  see  the  boato  at  a 
distsaoe,  belag  flea  large  laag  beal^  fallowiar  aa 
with  an  the  sei  they  eeirid  make. 

Two  ef  theee  bea^  whi^  by  ear  ghseaa,  we 
cobU  see  were  Eo^foh,  had  eat-asUed  the 


upon  as  eeaslderably,  aa  that  wa  foead  they 
would  ooam  up  with  as^  apon  which  wa  flbed  a 
gna  withaat  a  Aet,  to  lafiwale  that  they  abaaM 
being  to^  aad  wa  pat  aal  a  fleg  of  liaoa  aa  a 
sifful  for  paifcey,  hat  they  kept  esowdfaig  after 
na  tttl  thqr  came  witfato  shot.  Upea  tWa  we 
teak  hi  ear  wMto  dag^  ttey  haeiog  made  aa 
aaswar  to  it,  hang  aot  the  red  teg;  and  fired  at 
them  with  abet.  NetwIdiBtmkHag  thisb  they 
caase  aa  ta  they  ware  aeareaoaahto  caU  to 
them  with  a  speaking-trumpet  whiok  we  had  oa 
beard;  sa  we  ealled  to  theai,  and  bade  them 
keep  off  at  their  periL 

It  was  aU  one,  they  eiuwdad  after  as,  and 
endeavoursd  to  ooom  nadar  <mw  slam,  so  to 
board  ua  on  oar  quarter;  apok  whieh,  seeai^ 
they  were  reeolato  finr  wisrWef,  sad  depsaded 
upon  the  strength  that  followed  them,  1  ordered 
to  bring  the  ship  to^  an  that  tiiey  foy  apoa  oar 
broadsfafob  when  imnaediatafy  wa  fired  five  gaae 
at  them;  oae  of  them  had  bean  levallad  aa  true 
as  to  eetvy  away  the  Hem  ef  tha  hiaderaieat 
beat,  aad  befog  them  toiha  nuuBHUj  of  taktag 
down  theb*  saiL  and  nnafog  al  to  the  heed  ef 
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the  bott  to  keep  her  from  siokii^ ;  so  she  lay 
b^,  and  had  eoough  of  It,  but  seelog  the  foremost 
bout  stUi  crowd  on  after  na^  we  made  rea4y  to 
fire  at  her  in  particular. 

While  thb  was  doing,  one  of  ttie  three  boi^ 
that  was  behind,  being  forw^er  than  the  other 
two,  made  up  to  the  boat  whidi  we  had  dlsubled, 
to  relieve  her,  and  we  could  afterwiirdB  sec  her 
take  oat  the  men  ^  we  called  agaip  to  the  fore- 
most boat,  and  offered  a  truce  to  parley  again, 
sod  to  know  what  was  her  businesf  with  U|,  but 
bad  DO  answer,  only  she  .crowded  close  under 
oar  stem.  Upon  this  our  gunner,  who  WM  ^ 
nrj  dexterous  fellow,  ran  out  his  two  chac^ 
guns  and  fired  at  her,  but  the  shot  qilssinga  the 
Ben  hi  the  boat  shouted,  waved  their  ciips,  ipd 
eame  on ;  but  the  gunner,  getting  qui<;kly  ready 
again,  fired  among  them  a  second  time,  one  shot 
of  which,  though  It  missed  the  boat  itselt  yet  fell 
in  among  the  men,  and  we  could  easily  see  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among  them  s  but 
we,  taking  no  notice  of  that,  weared  the  ship 
again,  ana  brought  our  quarter  to  bear  upon 
tbem,  and  firing  tiiree  guns  morOt  we  (bund  the 
boat  was  split  qlmost  to  pieces ;  in  particular, 
her  rudder  and  a  piece  of  her  sterp  were  shot 
qoite  away,  so  they  handed  their  sail  ipamediate* 
iy,  aod  were  in  great  disorder ;  but,  to  complete 
their  mlsfortime,  our  gunner  let  ily  two  guns  at 
them  again — where  he.  hit  them  we  could  not 
tell,  bat  we  found  the  boat  was  sinking,  and 
aooie  of  the  men  already  in  the  water.  Upon  this 
I  immediately  manned  out  our  pinnace,  which 
we  bad  kept  dose  by  our  side,  with  orders  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  men,  if  they  could,  and  save 
th«m  from  drowning,  and  immediately  to  come 
on  board  with  them,  because  we  saw  the  rest  of 
the  boats  began  to  come  up.  Our  men  in  the 
pinnace  followed  their  orders,  and  took  up  th^e 
Ben,  one  of  which  was  just  drowning,  and  it  wftf 
a  good  while  before  we  could  recover  him.  As 
soon  as  they  were  on  board,  we  crowded  aU  the 
sail  we  could  make,  and  stood  Cirther  out  to  sea, 
and  we  Ibund  that  when  the  other  three  boats 
eane  up  to  the  first  two»  they  gave  over  their 
ckace. 

Being  thus  delivered  from  a  danger  which, 
tbeugh  I  knew  not  the  reason  qf  it,  yet  seemed  to 
be  much  greater  than  I  apprehendeOy  I  took  care 
that  we  mould  change  our  course,  and  not  let 
any  one  imagine  whither  we  were  going ;  so  we 
stood  out  to  sea  eastward,  quite  out  of  the  course 
of  all  European  ships,  whether  they  were  bound 
to  China,  or  anywhere  else  within  the  coipmerce 
of  European  nations. 

When  we  were  now  at  sea,  we  began  to  con- 
lolt  with  the  two  seamen,  and  inquire  first,  what 
the  meaning  of  all  this  should  be  ?  The  Dutch- 
man  let  us  into  the  secret  of  it  at  once ;  telling 
01  that  the  fellow  that  sold  us  the  ship,  as  we 
laid,  was  no  more  than  a  thief  that  had  run 
away  with  her.  Then  be  told  us  how  the  cap. 
tain,  whose  name  too  he  mentioned,  though  I  cio 
not  remember  it  now,  was  treacherously  murdered 
bv  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Malacca,  with  three 
of  his  men ;  and  that  he,  this  Dutchman,  and 
four  more,  got  into  the  woods,  where  they  wan- 
dered about  a  great  while,  till  at  length  he,  in 
particular,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  made  his 
eicape,  and  swam  off  to  a  Dutch  ship  which. 


sailiog  n^ar  the  ihore,  ip  it»  w«y  4nnii  CWnai. 
had  sent  their  boat  on  shore  for  fresh  vat^r ; 
that  he  durst  not  Qome  to  \iuX  part  of  the  almire 
where  the  boat  wiv^i  h^t  miade  shiik  |n  the  night 
to  take  in  the  water  frirther  off,  and  swUPiPing  a 
great  while,  at  last  the  ship's  hoat  took  him  up. 

He  then  told  m  that  be  went  to  Batavia, 
where  two  of  the  ^aroen  belonging  to  the  ship 
had  arrived,  havipg  4eaerted  the  reft  in  their 
travels;  and  gave  an  amount,  that  the  fellow 
who  had  r«n  away  with  the  ship  sold  her  at 
bengal  to  a  set  of  piratpsi  which  were  gone 
a-cruising  ip  her,  pud  that  they  had  already 
taken  an  EncU^  ship  and  two  Dutch  ships, 
very  riphly  ladei^ 

This  latteir  pagrt  ve  found  to  oonoem  us  direot- 
ly ;  and  thcNigh  we  knew  it  to  he  falseb  yet,  as 
mj  partner  said  very  well,  if  we  kfA  fallen  into 
their  hands,  i^d  they  had  sucli  a  prepossession 
against  us  beforehanOt  it  ho/i  beep  m  vain  for  us 
to  have  defended  Q\iraelve%  or  to  hope  for  any 
good  quarters  at  their  hands^  especially  consideripg 
that  our  acouiers  had  heen  our  judges,  and  that  we 
could  have  expected  nothing  froip  them  but  what 
rage  could  have  dictated,  and  uogovemed  passion 
have  executed ;  and  therefore  it  waa  hjs  opipion 
we  should  go  directly  back  to  Bengal,  firom 
whence  we  earner  without  putting  in  at  apy  pprt 
whatever,  because  there  we  couklgive  an  aecoupt 
of  ourselves,  and  cpuld  prove  where  we  were 
whep  the  ship  put  in,  whoip  we  hopght  her  of, 
and  the  like ;  and,  which  was  moie  thaa  aU  the 
rest,  if  we  were  put  to  the  neceesitv  of  briagipg 
it  before  the  proper  ju^ei^  we  should  be  sure  to 
have  some  Justice^  pnd  n^t  ^  hanged  first  and 
judged  afterwards, 

I  was  some  tfane  qf  my  piiitaer's  ooipiop ;  hnt 
after  a  little  more  seriope  thinking,  ( told  him  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  great  haiard  for  pp  to 
attempt  retunlug  to  Beafpl,  for  that  we  were 
OP  the  wropg  side  of  the  straits  of  Malaoea,  and 
that  if  the  alarm  was  givep,  we  should  be  sore  to 
be  waylaid  on  every  side,  as  well  by  the  Dutch 
of  Batavia  as  the  Eingliiih  dJsewbere ;  that  if  we 
should  be  taken,  as  It  were  rpnning  away,  we 
should  even  copdeou  oprselve^  and  theio  would 
want  no  more  evidence  to  destroy  us*  I  also 
asked  the  English  sailor^  ophiiop«  who  said  he 
was  of  my  mind,  and  that  we  should  oertainly  be 
takeo. 

This  danger  a  little  startled  my  partner  and 
all  the  ship's  company,  and  we  imnaediately  re^ 
solved  to^  away  to  t^e  coast  of  Toaquip,  and 
so  on  to  China  s  and  from  thencOh  pnrsuipg  the 
first  deaigp  as  to  trade,  find  some  way  or  other 
to  dispose  of  the  ship,  and  cone  bank  ia  nome  of 
the  vessels  of  the  country,  such  as  we  could  get. 
This  was  ppproved  of  as  the  best  method  for  our 
security ;  and  accordingly  we  steered  away 
N.K.  E..  keepipg  above  fifty  leagues  off  from  the 
usual  course  to  the  eastward. 

This,  however,  put  us  to  some  ipcopveniencee ; 
for  first  the  winds»  when  we  came  to  thatdistaace 
from  the  shore,  seemed  to  be  m«re  steadily 
against  us,  blowing  almost  trade,  as  we  call  it, 
from  the  east  and  E.N.E.,  so  that  we  were  a 
long  while  upon  our  voyage,  apd  we  were  bat  ill 
provided  with  victuals  for  so  long  a  ruB ;  sod, 
which  was  still  worse,  there  was  fome  danger 
that  those  English  and  Duteh  ahiiii^  whoethMts 
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panned  nt,  wlieraof  iooie  were  bound  that  way, 
■igbl  be  got  in  before  na ;  and  if  not,  some 
otter  thip^  bound  to  China,  might  have  ioforma- 
tien  of  na  from  them,  and  pnnne  us  with  the 
saiae  vigour. 

I  must  oonfess  I  was  now  very  uneasy,  and 
thought  myadC  Indnding  the  late  escape  from 
ttae  long-boats,  to  have  been  in  the  most  dangnr- 
ous  eooditSoo  that  ever  I  was  in  through  all  my 
past  Ule  s  Ibr,  whatever  ill  circumstances  1  had 
been  in,  I  waa  never  pursued  for  a  Chief  before, 
nor  had  I  ever  done  anythhig  that  merited  the 
name  of  dishonest  or  fraudulent*  much  less  thiev- 
ish. I  had  chiefly  been  mine  own  enemy,  or,  as 
1  may  rightly  say,  I  had  been  nobody's  enemy 
bet  my  own ;  but  now  I  was  embarrassed  in  the 
worst  condition  imaginable,  for  though  I  was 
perfectly  innocent,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  make 
that  innocence  appear ;  and  if  I  had  been  taken, 
it  had  been  under  a  supposed  guilt  of  the  worst 
kind,  at  least  a  crime  esteemed  so  among  the 
people  I  had  to  do  with. 

This  made  me  very  aniious  to  make  an  escape^ 
though  which  way  to  do  it  I  knew  not,  or  what 
part  or  place  we  should  go  to.  My  partner,  see- 
ing ose  thus  dejected,  though  he  was  the  most 
concerned  at  first,  began  to  encourage  me,  and 
describing  to  me  the*  several  parts  oi  that  coast, 
told  me  he  would  put  in  on  the  coast  of  Cochin- 
chfaui,  or  the  Bay  of  Tonquin— >intendh|g  to  go 
afterwards  to  Macao,  a  town  once  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese,  and  where  still  a  great 
many  European  famflles  resided,  and  particularly 
the  missionary  priest  usually  went  thither,  in 
order  to  thehr  going  forward  to  China. 

Hither  we  then  resolved  to  go;  and  accord 
ingly,  though  after  a  tedious  and  irregular  course, 
ami  very  much  straitened  for  provisions,  we  came 
within  aigfat  of  the  coast  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and,  upon  reflection  upon  the  past  circum- 
stances we  were  in,  and  the  danger,  if  we  had 
not  escaped,  we  resolved  to  put  Into  a  small 
river,  which,  however,  had  depth  enough  of 
water  for  us,  and  to  see  if  we  could,  either  over 
land  or  by  the  ship's  pinnace,  come  to  know  what 
ships  were  in  any  port  therekbonts.  This  happy 
step  was,  indeed,  our  ddiverance;  for  though 
we  did  not  immediately  see  anv  European  ships 
In  the  Bay  of  Tonquin,  yet,  the  next  morning, 
there  came  into  the  bay  two  Dutch  ships,  and  a 
third  without  any  colours  spread  out,  but  which 
we  believed  to  be  a  Dutchman,  passed  by  at 
about  two  leagues'  distance,  steering  for  the 
coast  of  China;  and  in  the  afternoon  went  by 
two  English  ships,  steering  the  same  course; 
and  thus  we  thought  we  saw  ourselves  beset 
with  enemies,  both  one  way  and  the  other.  The 
place  we  were  in  was  wild  and  barbarous,  the 
people  thieves,  even  by  occupation  or  profession ; 
and  though,  it  Is  true,  we  had  not  much  to  seelL 
of  them,  and  except  getting  a  few  provisions, 
cared  not  how  little  we  had  to  do  with  them, 
yet  it  wo  with  much  difficulty  that  we  kept  our- 
selves from  being  insulted  by  them  several  ways. 

We  were  in  a  small  river  of  this  country, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  its  utmost  limits  north- 
ward, and  by  our  boat  we  coasted  north-east 
to  the  point  of  land  which  opens  to  the  great 
Bay  of  Tonquin,  and  it  was  in  thin  beating  up 
akwg  the  ahore  that  we  discovered,  as  above,  that, 


in  a  word,  we  were  surrounded  with  ennnieL 
The  people  we  were  among  were  the  moit  bir-  , 
barons  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  oosst,  hav*  i 
ing  no  oorrenwndence  with  any  other  nation,  aad  ! 
dMting  only  m  fish  and  oil,  and  sodi  gross  com-  j 
modit^;  and  it  may  be  particularly  seen  that  ; 
they  are,  as  I  said,  the  most  barbarous  of  sny  of 
the  inhabitants,  vis.,  that  among  other  coftomt 
they  have  this  one,  that  if  any  vessel  had  the 
misibrtune  to  be  shipwrecked  upon  their  oosst, 
they  presently  make  the  men  aU  prisoners,  that  if 
to  say,  slaves,  and  it  was  not  kmg  before  we 
found  a  s|rfce  of  their  kindness  this  way  on  the 
occasion  following  :.— 

I  have  observed  above,  that  our  ship  tpniog  t 
leak  ai  sea,  and  that  we  could  not  findit  out;  and 
however  it  happened,  that,  as  1  hpre  said,  it  wai 
stopped  unexpwtedly,  in  the  happy  minute  of  our 
being  to  be  seised  by  the  Dutch  and  Ei%lish 
ships  near  the  Bay  of  Siam  ;  yet,  as  we  did  not 
find  the  ship  so  perfectly  tight  and  sound  is  we 
desired,  we  resolved,  whue  we  were  in  this 
place,  to  by  her  on  shore,  take  out  what  hcAvj 
things  we  nad  on  board,  whidi  were  not  maav, 
and  to  wash  and  dean  her  bottom^  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  find  out  where  the  leaks  were. 

Accordingly,  having  lightened  the  ship,  snd 
brought  all  our  guns  and  other  moveable  things 
to  one  side,  we  tried  to  bring  her  down,  that  we 
might  come  at  her  bottom,  for,  on  second 
thoughts,  we  did  not  care  to  lay  her  dry  a-grouod, 
neither  could  we  find  out  a  proper  place  for  it. 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  been  acquainted  > 
with  such  a  sight,  came  wondering  down  to  the  | 
shore  to  look  at  us,  and  seeing  the  ship  lie  down 
on  one  side  in  such  a  manner,  and  heeling  towardi 
the  shore,  and  not  seemg  our  men,  who  were  at  i 
work  on  her  bottom,  wi&  stages,  and  with  thdr 
boats  on  the  off  side,  they  presently  concluded 
that  the  ship  was  oast  away,  and  lay  so  very  fast 
on  the  ground. 

On  this  supposition  they  came  all  about  ns  in 
two  or  three  hours'  time,  with  ten  or  twelve 
large  boats,  having  some  of  them  eight,  looie 
ten  men  in  a  boat,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  have 
come  on  board  and  plundered  the  ship,  and  if 
they  had  found  us  there,  to  have  carried  us 
away  for  slaves  to  their  king,  or  whatever  they 
call  him,  for  we  knew  not  who  was  their  go- 
vernor. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  and  began 
to  row  round  her,  they  discovered  us  all  bard  at 
work  on  the  outside  of  the  ship*s  bottom  and 
side,  washing  and  graving,  and  stopping,  as  every 
seafaring  man  knows  how. 

They  stood  for  a  while  gazing  at  us,  and  we, 
who  were  a  little  surprised,  could  not  imsgine 
what  their  design  was ;  but,  being  willing  to  be 
sure,  we  took  this  opportunity  to  get  some  of  ni 
into  the  ship,  and  others  to  hand  down  arms 
and  ammunition  to  those  that  were  at  work  to 
defend  themselves  with  if  there  should  be  occa- 
sion, and  it  was  no  more  than  need;  for,  ia 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  consultation,  they 
agreed,  it  seems,  that  the  ship  was  reaOy  a 
wreck,  that  we  were  all  at  work  endeavouring  to 
save  her,  or  to  save  our  lives  by  the  help  of  our 
boats ;  and  when  we  handed  our  arms  into  the 
boats,  they  coocluded,  by  that  motion,  that  we 
were  endeavouring  to  save  some  of  our  goods. 
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IpoB  thli  th«y  took  it  1^ granlod  tbey  aU  be- 
kogcd  to  theoit  and  away  thoy  eaao  directly 
upon  our  meiit  aa  if  it  had  Imob  in  a  line  of 
kittle. 

Onr  mm,  leetog  lo  many  of  then,  bagan  to 
bi  (Hgbted,  for  we  lay  bot  in  an  ill  poitnre  to 
Sgbt,  ud  cried  ont  to  ui  to  know  what  they 
ibMld  do.  iJmBiediately  called  to  the  men  who 
wwfcednpon the  atageey  to  elip  them  down,  and 
pt  np  the  ride  into  the  i hip,  and  bade  those  in 
ilie  boat  to  row  nrand  and  come  on  beaid, 
ud  tfaoM  few  of  US  who  were  on  board  worked 
titb  all  the  itrength  and  hands  we  had  to 
brinff  the  ship  to  i^ta;  but,  howerer,  neither 
the  laen  open  the  stagey  nor  thoee  in  the  boats, 
eoald  do  u  they  were  ordered  before  the  Cochln- 
^tinm  were  upon  then,  and  with  two  of  their 
beeti  boarded  onr  long  boat,  and  began  to  lay 
hold  of  the  nMBaa  their  prteooers. 

Ihe  lint  man  they  laid  hold  of  was  an  Eng. 
lab  Moman,  a  stoat  strong  fellow,  who,  havmg 
a  BOiket  in  his  hand,  never  oflbred  to  6re  it, 
botUidU  down  in  the  boat,  like  a  fool,  as  I 
tbooght.  Bat  he  anderstood  his  badness  better 
tbu  1  eoald  teach  Urn,  for  he  grappled  the  pegan, 
od  dragged  Urn  by  niabi  force  oat  of  their  own 
hnt  into  ears,  where,  taking  him  by  the  two 
eani,  he  beat  his  head  so  aga£st  the  boat's  gna- 
Ml,  that  the  fellow  died  Instantly  in  his  hands; 
iod  la  the  meanthne,  a  Datehman,  who  stood 
■tit,  took  ap  the  mnsket,  and  with  the  bntt.end 
•f  it  M  bid  abont  him,  that  he  knocked  down  five 
^  than  who  attempted  to  enter  the  boat ;  but 
tba  was  little  towairds  resisting  thirty  or  forty 
ac0i  who  featless,  because  ignorant  of  their  dan- 
pr,  began  to  throw  themselyes  into  the  long 
boat,  where  we  had  hot  five  aaen  to  defend  it ; 
bat  oee  aoeident  gave  our  men  a  complete  ric- 
tory,  whieh  deserved  ear  laughter  rather  than 
ioythoig  else,  and  that  was  this  !— 

Our  carpenter  being  prepared  to  grave  the 
ntiide  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  seams 
vbeie  he  had  caalked  her  to  stop  the  leaks,  had 
fat  two  kcttlea  jnst  let  down  into  the  boat,  one 
fiHed  with  boiling  pitch,  and  the  other  with  rosin, 
taUow,  Bod  oB,  and  soch  stofT  as  the  shipwrights 
"Kd  for  that  woifc*  andthe  man  that  tended  to  the 
cvpcater  had  a  great  iron  hidle  hi  his  hand,  with 
*hleh  he  sapplied  the  nwn  that  were  at  work 
vitb  that  hot  sto&   Two  of  the  enemy^  men  en* 
teitd  the  boat  juat  where  this  fellow  stood,  being 
B  the  fore-sheets ;  he  immediately  saluted  them 
«ith  a  UuUdhd  of  the  stuff,  boiling  hot,  which  so 
^t  and.  scalded  them,  being  half  naked,  that 
tbey  roared  ont  like  two   bulls,  and,  enraged 
vHh  the  fire,  leaped  bmh  into  the  sea.    The  car- 
paster  aaw  it,  and  cried  oat,  **  Well  dooe.  Jack, 
|iva  them  soose  nsore  of  it  r  when  stepping  for^ 
«ard  UmseU^  bo  takes  one  of  their  mops,  and 
^ippiag  it  In  the  pitdi-pot,  he  and   his  man 
mm  it  among  them  so  plentifnlly,  that,  in  short, 
*f  all  the  men  in  three  boats,  there  was  not 
•DC  that  was  not  scalded  and  burnt  with  It  In  a 
■oit  iKghtfttl,  pitiftil  manner,  and  made  such  a 
Wwlingand  eryiag,  that  I  have  never  heard  a 
•one  ooise,  and,  indeed,  nothing  like  it;  for  it 
h  worth  observing,  that  though  pain  naturally 
Bakes  all  people  cry  out,  yet  every  nation  has 
apartieelar  way  of  eaclamation,  and  makea  noises 
aidifleicBt  feoiB  one  another  u  their  speech.     I 


cannot  give  the  noise  these  creatures  made  a 
better  name  than  howling,  nor  a  name  more 
proper  to  the  tone  of  it ;  for  1  never  heard 
anything  more  like  the  noise  of  the  wolves,  which, 
as  I  have  saki,  I  heard  howl  in  the  forest  on  the 
frontiers  of  Luguedoc 

I  was  never  pleased  with  victory  better  in  my 
life ;  not  only  as  It  was  a  perfect  sarprise  to  me, 
and  that  our  danger  was  imminent  before,  but 
as  we  got  this  victory  without  any  bloodshed, 
eicept  of  that  man  the  fellow  killed  with  his 
naked  hands,  and  which  I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned at ;  for  I  was  sick  of  killing  such  poor 
savage  wretches,  even  though  it  was  hi  my  own 
defcDce,  knowing  they  came  on  errands  which 
they  thought  just,  and  knew  no  better ;  and  that 
though  it  may  be  a  just  thing,  because  neces- 
sary,— for  there  Is  no  necessary  wickedness  in 
nature,— yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sad  life  when 
we  must  be  always  obliged  to  be  killiog  our 
fellow-creatures  to  preserve  ourselves ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  think  so  still ;  and  I  would,  even  now, 
suffer  a  great  deal,  rather  than  I  would  take 
away  the  life  even  of  the  worst  person  injuring 
me.  I  believe  also,  all  coosklering  people,  who 
know  the  value  of  life,  would  be  of  my  opinion, 
if  they  entered  seriously  into  the  consideration 
of  It 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  All  the  while  this 
was  doing,  my  partner  and  I,  who  managed  the 
rest  of  the  men  on  board,  had,  with  great  dex- 
terity, brought  the  ship  almost  to  rights;  and, 
having  gotten  the  guns  into  their  places  again, 
the  gunner  called  to  me  to  bid  our  boat  get  out 
of  the  way,  for  he  would  let  fly  among  them. 
I  called  back  again  to  him,  and  bid  him  not 
offer  to  fire,  for  the  carpenter  would  do  the  work 
without  him,  but  bade  him  heat  another  pitch 
kettle ;  which  our  cook,  who  was  on  board,  took 
care  of.  But  the  enemy  was  so  terrified  with 
what  they  met  with  In  their  first  attack,  that 
they  would  not  come  on  again;  and  some  of 
them,  that  were  farthest  off,  seeing  the  ship 
swim,  as  it  were,  upright,  began,  as  we  supposed, 
to  see  their  mistake,  and  gave  over  the  enter- 
prise, finding  it  was  not  as  they  expected.  Thus 
we  got  clear  of  this  merry  dght;  and,  having 
gotten  some  rice  and  some  roots  and  bread,  with 
abont  sixteen  good  big  hogs,  on  board,  two  days 
before,  we  resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer,  but 
go  forward,  whatever  came  of  it ;  for  we  made 
no  doubt  but  we  should  be  surrouiided  the  next 
day  with  rogues  enough,  perhaps  more  than  our 
pitch  kettle  would  dispose  of  for  us. 

We,  therefore,  got  all  our  things  on  board  the 
same  evenhig,  and  the  next  morning  were  ready 
to  sail.  In  the  meantime,  lying  at  an  anchor 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  we  were  not  so 
nrach  concerned,  being  now  in  a  fighting  posture 
as  well  as  in  a  sailing  posture,  if  any  enemy  had 
presented.  The  next  day,  having  finished  our 
work  within  board,  and  finding  our  ship  was  per« 
fectlv  healed  of  all  her  leaks,  We  set  sail.  We 
would  have  gone  into  the  Bay  of  Tonquin,  for 
we  wanted  to  inform  ourselves  of  what  was  to  be 
known  concerning  the  Dutch  ships  that  had  been 
there  s  but  we  durst  not  stand  in  there,  because 
we  had  seen  several  ships  go  in,  as  we  supposed, 
but  a  little  before ;  so  we  kept  on  N.  E.  towards 
the  isle  of  Formosa,  as  much  afraid  of  being  seen 
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bj  ft  Dutch  or  Engluh  mercfaaoi  ship  u  a  Duteh 
or  English  merdhant  ahip  la  tha  BieditoirinMn 
ii  of  an  A!gerine  man  of  irar. 

When  we  were  thus  got  to  sea»  we  kept  on 
v.  B.,  as  If  we  would  go  to  the  Mftofllat  or  the 
PbBfppfaie  Islands,  and  this  we  did  that  wo  might 
not  Mil  into  the  way  of  anj  of  the  European 
Mp^ ;  and  then  we  steered  north  egain,  tiu  we 
emae  to  the  latttnde  of  22  deg.  2Dain.,  by  which 
nemis  we  made  the  Idand  of  Formosa  directlf , 
where  we  ceme  to  an  anchor,  inr  wder  to  get 
witer  and  fresh  provislons»  which  the  people 
there,  who  are  very  oourteous  and  diH  in  tbeh- 
vumneti,  supplied  os  with  willingly,  and  dealt 
very  fkiriy  and  punctually  with  us  hi  afl  their 
agreements  and  baigains,  which  is  what  we  did 
not  find  among  other  people ;  and  may  be  owIbk 
to  the  remams  of  Christianity,  which  was  one? 
planted  here  by  a  1>atch  missionary  of  Protest- 
ants, and  Is  a  testimony  of  what  I  have  often 
€b«enred,  viz.,  (hat  the  Christian  rel^^  always 
dviUies  the  people,  and  reforms  then*  manners, 
where  ft  is  received,  whether  It  works  aarmg 
effects  upon  them  or  not. 

FVom  hence  we  sailed  still  north,  keephig  the 
coast  of  China  at  an  eaual  distance,  tUl  we  knew 
we  were  beyond  all  the  ports  of  China  where 
onr  European  ships  usually  come;  but  being 
resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  fall  Into  any  of  their 
hands,  espeeidly  in  this  country,  where,  %i^  onr 
circumstances  were,  we  could  not  faO  of  bdng 
entirely  ruined;  nay«  so  great  was  my  fear  in 
partiemar,  as  to  my  beiqg  taken  by  them,  that  I 
believe  firmly  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Inquidtlon. 

Beina  now  come  to  the  latitude  of  90  degrees, 
we  resolved  to  put  Into  the  first  trading  port  we 
ahould  come  at;  and  standing  In  for  the  shore, 
aboat  came  off  two  leagues  to  ni^  with  an  old 
Portuguese  pilot  on  board,  who,  kiowii^  us  to 
be  an  European  ship,  came  to  offer  his  service, 
which,  Indeed,  we  were  very  glad  oC  and  took 
liim  on  board ;  i^n  which,  without  asking  us 
whitber  we  would  gOb  he  dismissed  the  boat  he 
came  fai,  and  sent  it  back. 

f  thought  It  was  now  so  much  In  our  choioe 
to  make  the  old  man  carry  us  whither  we  would, 
that  I  began  to  talk  with  him  about  oarryli^ 
ns  to  Che  Gulf  of  Nanquin,  which  Is  the  most 
IMVthem  part  of  the  ooast  of  China.  The  old 
man  said  he  knew  the  Gulf  of  Nanqnhi  very  well ; 
but,  smflii^,  asked  us  what  we  would  do  there  ? 

I  told  him  we  would  sell  onr  caigob  and  por- 
tihue  China  warei^  calicoes,  raw  silks,  tea, 
wronght  silks,  &g.  ;  and  so  would  retoni  by  the 
same  course  we  came.  He  told  us  onr  best  port 
had  been  to  have  pnt  In  at  Ifacao,  where  we 
could  not  (ail  of  a  market  for  our  opium  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  might,  for  our  money,  have 
purchased  all  sorts  of  China  goods,  •»  cheap  as 
we  could  at  Nanquin. 

Not  being  able  to  put  the  old  man  nnt  of  his 
tslk,  of  whiclkhe  was  very  opinionated  4ir  oon- 
oeited,  I  told  him  we  were  gentlemen  as  well  as 
merchants,  and  tbat  we  had  a  mind  to  go  and 
see  the  great  eity  of  Pekln,  and  the  ameus 
court  of  the  monarch  of  China.  "  Wlqr.  then," 
wm  the  old  man,  "you  should  go  to  NIngpo, 
where,  by  the  river  uat  runs  Into  the  sea  there, 
you  niiy  go  np  within  five  leagues  of  the  great 


This  nanal  ie  a  ngv^pWeMde  lUHn, 
irfiloh  ffMo  throish  the  heart  of  all  thit  fsit 
•apire  of  China,  momm  eV  the  Jiv«%  mmi 
some  considerable  bills  by  the  heb  of  hwssi 
and  gaiei^andMsnp  to  ttM«ityof  ftli^bsiog 
in  JMEth  near  270  leegnes** 

«^eil*'nld  I, "  Sdbnior  F)pi|agneae,baitbit 
Is  not  onr  business  now  i  the  gngt  qisstisa  ii, 
If  yon  can  cany  ns  np  to  the  lity  of  Nrnqois. 
from  whenee  we  ean  travel  to  Pekin  efimnrdtf 
Yes»  he  saki,  he  oonid  do  in  vary  well,  ead  tbflf 
was  a  grset  Dutch  ehSp  ffone  «p  that  nif  jsn 
before,  lliie  gave  me  a  little  ehosk ;  a  Deleh 
ship  was  now  oar  terror,  and  wn  had  wvk  n> 
ther  have  met  the  devil,  at  least  If  he  had  sot 
come  in  too  frightfiil  a  fignee.  We  dcpnM 
upon  it,  tbat  a  Dateh  ship  would  be  ow  4i^n». 
tion,  for  we  were  |n  no  condition  to  fight  tliin; 
all  the  ships  they  trade  wkh  la  tbeai  perti  bsiB| 
of  great  bardeiV  and  oCnuobgimler  fores  tbn 
we  were. 

The  old  man  ibund  ma  a  little  ^enfossd,  sod 
under  some  ooncenn,  when  be  4Med  a  DnUk 
ship;  and  aaid  io  me,  *«  Sr^  ymn  need  be  eadw 
no  apprebeaeioa  of  the  DntMW  I  fiWMt  ^ 
are  not  now  at  war  with  jFoar  nitfen  'V  hV 
aaidi,  *'thnt'«tnm;  hut  I  fcnnw  net  nhM  fibtf^. 
ties  men  may  toko  whan  they  are  oat  of  tki 
reach  of  the  lasrs  qf  their  own  ooontry/-^'  Wbf," 
aaid  biw  **  yon  are  no  pintoet  ai^  ud  ^ 
foar?    Thsy  will  not  mnddU  with 


If  I  had  any  Uood  In  my  hody  thUt  did  Bot  4r 
««i  Into  asy  tee  at  that  woid.  k  wai  hindwe^  ^r 
some  atop  in  the  vessels  ajinointori  hyns^oieti 
droulate  it,  for  U  put  meintothegmateitdiS' 
order  and  ronfusjon  lawginablof  nor  wm  it  pM^ 
sible  for  me  to  ccmowl  it  eo  hot  that  the  «U  nm 

eaifly  pereeieed  it. 

**  Sir,**  saidhe.  '*IfindyaaaBeteMMdMP 
order  ia  your  thoughts  at  my  lalfci  pnf  ^ 
ploMsd  to  go  SKhkh  may  yon  mk  U,m^ 
penduponit  rjldoyounO theaenfoel0m.'''- 
••  Why,  aeignior,*' eald  I,  •*  It  le  tnie  I  am  t  tilth 

unsettled  in  my  ceeoh&tlon  at  tkss  tfans  whithtf 
to  fo  in  partioular,  and  I  ens  somethiog  mm 
so  for  what  yao  said  about  pkatok  Ihopsthnt 
are  no  pirates  hi  these  seaa;  are  an  but  is  m 
lU oondition  to OMOt  wkh  them ;  foryeasseni 
have  but  a  email  foeoe,  nnd  fant  vsiy  veil^r 


*'0,alr,''  aaldhoi  «< do  not  be  oBBseratd;! 
do  not  know  that  theae  have  baen  any  pin***.  ? 
theee  aeaa  those  fifteen  years,  «aaent  ooe.  wbke 
was  aaen,  as  I  heer,  hi  the  Bay  of  Sfomaboeta 
month  siaoe;  hnt  yon  asay  ho  asHved  tb^h 
gone  to  the  eoothward;  nor  was  aha  a  <Up  w 
enygrsatfereOpOrAtfortheeraik;  shemiiNt 
built  for  a  privateer,  hnt  ams  mn  away  with  bft 
r«9irohete  crew  that  mere  on  hoerd*  aft«r  cm 
oaptain  and  amno  of  hie  saan  had  beaa  nuudeim 
by  the  Mahwcana  at  or  near  the  iahmd  of  &Bn. 

tra.** 

"Whatr  aaid  I,  aeemh«  to  kaownothi&f<^ 
thematter;  •'did  they jmurdor the captabi ?'— 
"  Mo.**  aaid  he,  **  I  do  not  nrnVwrtaad  they  bi»> 
dofod  him ;  but,  ae  they  aftorwarda  rm  evnT 
with  the  ship,  U  lagenoraily  beUeaed  thej  bt* 
trayod  him  mu  the  handa  of  tho  Maleooaai^ 
did  mnsder  itha ;  and  neriiaaB  ter  pmond 
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then  to  do  it"-.**  Wli^  tkMB,*  wM  i,  "  thqr 
denrTBd  dMth  as  nneh  it  if  ihcT  had  dona  it 
tbevrifet."--^  Najr,"  aaid  the  old  man,  "  thejr 
dDdcNTf*  it;  and  they  will  certainlv  have  it  if 
Ikfy  %fat  opoa  any  Engliah  or  Dotch  ah^ ;  for 
tier  hate  afl  agreed  together,  that  if  they  nnet 
tbt  ragae  they  will  give  him  no  qnartar."  { 

*'BQt,"nklltohtti,  **  yon  any  the  pirate  is 
fDotoatof  thtaaaeas;  how  can  they  meet  with 
bk  th«nr.«*  Why,  thai  la  tnie,"  aaid  he. 
*'tlM7  4o  NT  to  i  bat  he  was,  aa  I  tell  yon,  in 
ikt  fiky  of  fiiam,  in  the  rifer  r>amhndfa,  and  waa 
dtmveiad  there  by  oobm  Dntcfamen,  who  bdong- 
«di»Uw  ibip,  and  who  were  left  on  ahora  when 
tteyraa  away  with  her;  and  aome  EogliBh  and 
Meh  tiadtra  being  In  the  river,  they  were  within 
iltUe  of  taUag  hhn.  Nay.'*  aaid  he.  ••  if  the 
hmaa  boata  had  been  weU  aeoonded  by  the 
wtitbiy  had  oertafady  taken  hfan;  bothe,find- 
■KMly  two  boata  withfai  reaeh  of  him,  taeked 
•iMt^mdAredatlheeetwo.  and  diaaUed  them 
Wbn  the  others  came  up.  and  then  standing  off 
h  Mi,  tka  othera  wart  not  aUo  to  follow  him, 
nd»  ho  got  away.  But  they  have  all  so  eaact 
ifaeriptlonof  the  ahlp^  that  they  will  be  sure 
hkMw  hSm,  and  wherever  they  find  him,  they 
in  nwod  to  give  no  quarter  to  either  the  cap* 
hhor  the  teamen,  but  to  hang  them  all  up  at 
*ty»d-ifm.* 

Wbair  said  I,  ••wlll  they  exeente  them, 
^  w  ineog..han|f  them  first  and  Judge  them 
dbviHi?".»  O.  rfr,**  said  the  old  pOot, 
*tbat  h  no  need  to'  asake  a  ftmnal  bosinem  of 
ivUiaKh  rognes  aa  thoee;  let  them  tie  them 
kA  to  back,  and  aet  them  o^vlng ;  it  is  no 
SMC  thu  they  righUy  deserve." 
Ibnr  I  had  my  old  aun  faat  aboard,  and  that 
ooU  do  me  no  havn,  so  I  turned  ihort  upon 
Well,  seinlor,*  saM  I,  "^  and  tUa  Is  the 
i«isoB  why  I  would  have  you  carry  us  to 
I,  aod  not  put  back  to  Bucao^  or  to  any 
put  of  the  country  where  the  BDglish  or 
I  diipi  eanw ;  I6r  m  H  known  to  yoa  seig- 
tbooe  captahM  of  the  Eogtish  and  Dutch 
Wipareel  ef  rash,  proud,  insolent  fellows, 
vather  know  what  belongs  to  justice,  or 
to  behave  themadvei^  aa  the  laws  of  God 
22'>'"'*  dbeet ;  but,  being  proud  of  their 
■eOk  md  net  understanding  thor  power,  they 
**<^  let  the  mmderets  to  punish  robbers ; 
^^  toko  upen  them  to  faitult  men  fUsely 
^cd,  ttd  determine  them  guilty  without  due 
md  perhaps  I  may  live  to  oaD  some  of 
to  m  account  for  it,  where  they  may  be 
t  bow  jaatiee  ia  to  be  eieented,  and  that  no 
Mght  to  be  treated  aa  a  criminal  till  some 
Jf^^^  tosy  be  had  of  thejcrime,  and  that  he  is 

.  Whb  dtit  Ixtdd  him  that  this  was  the  very 

[^  tbey  bad  attacked ;   and  gave  him  a  ftill 

F^oftheskbmiah  we  had  with  their  boats, 

In  ttow  fboUly  and  coward*llke  they  had  be- 

2^.  ItoU  him  att  the  story  of  our  buying 

r^*^  nd  how  the  Dutchmen  served  us.     I 

"jibn  tbe  reasons  I  had  to  beUeve  that  this 

■ay  flf  kiQiM  the  master  by  the  Malaocans  was 

tot  tree,  St  alto  the  running  away  with  the  ship ; 

J^tW  it  wit  an  a  fiction  of  th^ir  own  to  suggest 

"rfl^toott  were  turned  plratea ;  and  they  ought 

« btf e  bem  ive  It  was  to  before  they  ventured 


to  attack  us  by  surprise^  and  obligo  us  to  rariat 
them ;  adding,  that  they  would  have  the  Mood 
of  thoee  men  who  were  killed  thercb  la  our  just 
defence,  to  answer  for* 

The  old  man  waa  ansasad  at  this  relation,  and 
toU  us  we  were  very  much  in  tbe  right  to  go 
away  to  the  north ;  and  said,  if  he  might  adviae 
us,  it  should  be  to  sell  the  thip  in  Ghuia.  which 
we  might  very  well  do,  and  buv  or  build  another 
in  the  country  $  **  and,'*  said  he^  **  though  you 
will  not  get  so  good  a  ahip^  yet  yon  saay  get  one 
able  enourii  to  carry  yon  and  all  your  goods  back 
again  to  Ben^piJ,  or  anywhere  ebe.'* 

I  told  him  I  would  take  hia  advioo  when  I 
came  to  any  port  where  I  could  find  a  ship  fur 
my  turn,  or  got  any  customer  to  boy  this.  He 
re|^d,  I  shmdd  meet  vrilh  costomers  enough  fer 
the  ship  at  Naaquin,  and  that  a  Chinese  Jdnk 
would  seiTc  me  very  well  to  go  back  agahi ;  and 
that  be  would  procure  me  people  both  to  boy 
one  and  sell  the  otiier. 

"  WeU,  but,  seignior,'*  says  I,  «« aa  you  say 
they  know  the  thip  to  wdl,  1  may,  perhapa»  If  I 
IMlow  your  measures,  be  instrumental  to  bring 
tome  honest.  Innocent  men  into  a  terrible  broil* 
and,  perhapa,  bo  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  for, 
wherever  they  find  the  ship,  they  will  prove 
tbe  guilt  upon  the  men,  by  proving  this  was  the 
ship,  and  so  innocent  men  may  probably  be  over* 
powered  and  murdered.** — *'  >Vhy,''  said  the  old 
man,  **  1*11  find  out  a  way  to  prevent  that  also ; 
for  as  I  know  all  those  commanders  vou  speak  of 
very  well,  and  shall  see  them  all  as  they  pass  by« 
I  wfll  be  sure  to  set  them  to  rights  hi  the  thing, 
and  let  them  know  that  tbev  had  been  so  muoh 
in  tbe  wrong ;  that  though  the  people  who  were 
on  board  at  first  might  run  away  with  the  ship, 
yet  it  was  not  true  ^t  they  had  turned  pirates ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  those  were  not  tbe  men 
that  first  went  off  vrith  the  ship,  but  innocently 
bought  her  for  their  trade ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  so  far  believe  me,  as,  at  least,  to  act 
more  cautiously  for  the  time  to  come.*'—"  WeU,** 
said  I,  "  and  will  you  deliver  one  messsge  to 
tbem  firom  me  ?»*—•*  Yes,  I  wfll,"  lays  he,  *«if 
yon  will  give  it  under  your  hand,  in  writing,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  prove  it  came  from  you,  and 
not  out  of  my  own  he^uL"  I  answereid  that  1 
would  readily  give  it  him  under  my  hand.  So  I 
took  a  pen  and  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  at 
large  tbe  story  of  assaulting  me  with  the  long- 
boats,  &c.,  the  pretended  reason  of  it,  and  the 
unjust  cruel  design  of  it,  and  concluded  to  the 
commanders,  that  they  had  done  what  tley  not 
only  should  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  also,  that 
If  ever  they  came  to  England,  and  I  lived  to  see 
them  there,  they  should  all  pay  dearly  for  it,  ff 
the  laws  of  my  country  were  not  grown  out  of 
use  before  I  arrived  there. 

My  old  pilot  read  this  over  and  over  again,  and 
asked  me  several  times  if  I  would  stand  to  it.  I 
answered,  I  would  stand  to  it  as  long  as  I  had 
anything  left  in  the  world ;  being  sensible  that  I 
should,  one  time  or  other,  find  an  opportnntty  to 
put  it  home  to  them.  But  we  had  no  occasion 
ever  to  let  the  pilot  carry  this  letter ;  tor  he  never 
went  back  again.  WMle  those  things  were  pasi« 
ing  between  us,  by  way  of  discourie,  we  went 
forward  dfareetly  for  Nanquhi,  and.  In  about 
daya*  tall,  oaaw  to  an  anchor  at  tbe 
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■ooth«We«t  point  of  the  gmt  golph  of  Nanquln ; 
where,  by  the  waj,  1  came  by  eocidentto  under, 
stand  that  the  two  Datdi  ahipe  were  gone  that 
length  before  me,  and  that  I  shoold  ceftainly  liidl 
into  their  handa.  I  eoniuited  my  partner  again 
In  this  exigency,  and  he  was  as  mneh  at  a  Joas 
as  I  was»  and  would  very  gladly  have  been  aafe 
on  shore  almoet  anywhere.  However,  I  was  not 
in  such  perplexity  neither,  bat  I  asked  the  old 
pilot  if  there  was  no  creek,  or  harbonr,  which  I 
might  put  into,  and  pursue  my  business  with  the 
Chinese  privatelv,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  the 
enemy  ?  He  told  me,  if  I  would  sail  to  the 
southward  about  two-and-lbrtv  leagues,  there 
was  a  little  port  called  Qwlncnang,  where  the 
lathers  of  the  mission  usuallv  landed  from  Macao, 
on  their  piogiess  to  teach  ue  Christian  religion 
to  the  Chinese,  and  where  no  European  ships  ever 

rit  In  ;  and,  if  1  thought  proper  to  put  in  there, 
might  consider  wh^  Cuiber  course  to  take 
when  I  was  on  shore.  He  confessed,  he  said,  it 
was  not  a  place  fnr  merchants,  except  that  at 
some  certain  times  they  had  a  Uod  of  a  lair 
there,  when  the  merdiants  from  Japan  oame 
over  thither  to  buy  tbo  Chinese  merchandises. 

We  all  agreed  to  go  back  to  this  place :  the 
name  of  the  port,  as  he  called  it,  I  may  perhaps 
spell  wrong,  for  I  do  not  particularly  remember 
It,  having  loet  this,  together  with  the  names 
of  many  other  places  set  down  in  a  little  pocket* 
book,  which  was  spofled  by  the  water,  on  an 
accident  which  I  shall  relate  in  its  order ;  but 
this  I  remember,  that  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
merchants  we  correspond  with  call  it  by  a  differ- 
ent name  from  that  which  our  Pbrtnguese  pilot 
gave  it,  and  pronounced  it  as  above,  Quinchaog. 

As  we  were  unanimous  in  our  resolutions  to  go 
to  this  place,  we  weighed  the  next  day,  having 
only  gone  twice  on  shore,  where  we  were  to  get 
fresh  water ;  on  both  which  occasions  the  people 
of  tbo  country  were  very  civil  to  us,  and  brought 
us  abundance  of  things  to  sell  to  us;  Imean  of  pro- 
visions, plants,  roots^  tea,  rice,  and  some  fowls ; 
but  nothing  without  money. 

We  came  to  the  other  port  (the  wind  being 
contrary)  not  till  five  days ;  but  It  was  very  much 
to  our  satisfaction,  and  I  was  joyful,  and,  I  may 
say,  thankful,  when  I  set  my  mot  sals  on  shore ; 
resolving,  and  my  partner  too,  that  If  it  was 
pooiible  to  dispose  of  ourselves  and  effects  any 
other  way,  though  not  every  way  to  our  satis- 
laction,  we  would  never  set  one  foot  on  board 
that  unhappy  vessel  again :  and  Indeed,  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  that  ever  I  had  any  experience  ol^  nothing 
makes  mankind  so  completelv  miserable  as  that 
of  being  in  constant  fear.  Well  does  the  Scrip- 
ture say.  **  Tlie  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare  ;**  it  is 
a  life  of  death,  and  the  mind  is  so  entirely  sup- 
pressed by  it,  that  It  is  capable  of  no  relief;  the 
animal  spirita  sink,  and  all  the  vigour  of  nature, 
which  usually  supports  men  under  other  afflic- 
tions, and  is  present  to  them  hi  the  greatest  exi- 
gencies, fails  them  here. 

Nor  did  it  fail  of  its  usual  operations  upon  the 
fency,  by  heightening  every  danger;  repre- 
senting the  English  and  Dutch  captahis  to  be 
men  incapable  of  hearing  reason,  or  distinguishing 
between  honest  men  and  rogues,  or  between  a 


story  calontated  fer  our  own  tun,  made  out  of 
notlUng,  on  purpose  to  deceire,  and  a  tme  ^- 
nuine  account  of  our  whole  voyage,  progress, 
and  design ;  for  we  might  many  ways  oaTe  cwi- 
vinced  any  reasonable  creature  that  we  were  not 
pirates;  the  goods  we  had  on  board,  the ooorse we 
steered,  our  frankly  showmg  ourselves,  and  enter- 
ing Into  such  and  such  ports ;  even  our  very  mm* 
ner,  the  force  we  had,  the  number  of  men,  the 
few  arma,  Uttle  ammunition,  and  short  proviaoDs ; 
aJl  these  would  have  served  to  conviDce  toy 
man  that  we  were  no  pirates.  The  opium  and 
other  goods  we  had  on  board  would  msike  it  t^ 
pear  the  ship  had  been  at  Bengal ;  the  Datch. 
men,  who,  it  was  said,  had  the  names  of  all  the 
men  that  were  In  the  ship,  might  easily  see  that 
we  were  a  mixture  of  En^lsh,  Portuguete,  and 
Indians,  and  but  two  Dutdimen  on  board. 
These,  and  many  other  particular  drcttoistiDces, 
mi^t  have  made  it  evident  to  the  undentsndiog 
of  any  commander,  whose  hands  we  niglit  bil 
Into,  that  we  were  no  pirates. 

But  fear,  that  blind  useless  passion,  worked 
another  way,  and  threw  us  into  the  vaposrs;  U 
bewildered  oar  nnderstandings,  and  set  the  ima. 
gfaiation  at  work,  to  form  a  thousand  terrible 
things,  that  perhaps  might  never  hutpen.  We 
first  supposed,  as  indeed  everybodv  nad  related 
to  us,  that  the  seamen  on  board  the  Eoflish 
and  Dutch  ships,  but  especially  the  Dutch, 
were  so  enraged  at  the  name  of  a  pirate,  snde*> 
pecially  at  our  beaitaig  off  tbeff  boats  and 
escaping,  that  they  would  not  give  tbemsetTes 
leave  to  inquire  whether  we  were  pirates  or  do, 
but  would  execute  us  off«hand,  as  we  call  iu 
witlmut  giving  us  ahy  room  for  a  defence.  We 
reflected  that  there  was  really  so  much  apparent 
evidence  before  them,  that  they  wooM  scarce 
inquire  after  any  more ;  as,  first,  that  tbe  ship  wu 
certainly  the  same,  and  that  some  of  the  sea- 
men among  them  knew  her.  and  bad  been  oo 
board  her ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  we  bad 
mtelligence  at  the  river  Cambodia,  that  they  were 
coming  down  to  examine  us,  we  feoght  their 
boats  and  fled ;  so  that  we  made  no  doobt  bat 
they  were  as  IVilly  satisfied  of  our  beiog  pirates 
as  we  were  satisfied  of  the  oontrary ;  and  I  oAeo 
said,  I  knew  not  but  I  shoukl  have  been  apt  to 
have  taken  the  little  circumstances  for  efidenee« 
if  the  tables  were  turned,  and  ay  case  wu 
thdrs;  and  have  made  no  scruple  of  cuttiof  ail 
the  crew  to  pieces,  without  beUeving,  or  per- 
haps conslderiiiig,  what  they  might  have  to  ofier 
in  thdir  defence. 

But  let  that  be  how  it  will,  those  were  oor  ap- 
prehensions; and  both  my  partner  and  l  too, 
scarce  slept  a  night  without  dreaming  of  halters 
and  yard-arms,  that  Is  to  say,  gibbets ;  of  fight- 
ing, and  being  taken;  of  kflluig,  sod  beiog 
killed ;  and  one  night  I  was  In  such  a  fory  in  my 
dream,  fancying  the  Dutchman  had  boarded  lu, 
and  I  was  knocking  one  of  thefr  seamen  dowm 
that  I  struck  my  double  fist  against  the  side  of 
the  oMa  I  lay  in,  with  such  a  foroeu  wounded 
my  hand  most  grievonsly,  broke  my  kouckH 
and  cut  and  bruised  the  flesh,  so  that  itaot  ooly 
waked  me  out  of  my  sleep,  but  I  wss  once 
afraid  I  should  have  lost  two  of  my  ftngen. 

Another  apprehension  I  had  was  of  tbe  m» 
as«ge  we  shwild  meet  with  from  then,  a  we 
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/eil  io(o  their  oaada :  then  the  story  of  Amboyna 

cime  into  ny  bead,  and  how  the  Dutch  might, 

periups,  torture  us,  as  they  did  our  countrymen 

there;  aod  make  some  of  our  men,  by  extremity 

'  of  torture,  cooless  those  crimes  they  never  were 

I  fuiltj  of;  own  themselves  and  idl  of  us  to  be 

I  pintfi,  and  so  they  would  put  us  to  death  with 

•  I  fonnal  appearance  of  justice ;  and  that  they 
'  B^t  be  tempted  to  do  this  for  the  gain  of  our 

ilupaod  eaigo,  which  was  worth  four  or  five 
tboutaod  pounds,  put  all  together. 

ThcM  things  tormented  me,  aod  my  partner 

H  night  and  day ;  nor  did  we  consider  that  the 

.  capUins  of  ships  have  no  authority  to  act  thus ; 

;  lad  if  «e  bad  surrendered  prisoners  to  them  they 

eould  Dot  answer  the  destroying  us  or  torturing 

'  Ui  but  would  be  aocountabie  for  it  when  they 

I  oae  ioto  their  own  country.    This,  1  say,  gave 

'  Qc  no  latiifaction,  for,  if  they  will  act  thus  with 

u,  what  adfantage  would  it  be  to  us  that  they 

,  vocid  be  called  to  an  account  for  it ;  or  if  we  were 

|!  fritto  be  murdered,  what  satisfaction  would  it 

'.  ^10  Of  to  havtf  them  punished  when  they  came 

•  bone? 

i  caaoot  refrain  taking  notice  here  what  re- 

fl^Hioof  1  now  had  upon  the  past  variety  of  mv 

I  pvtienlar  circnmttanoes ;  bow  hard  I  thought  it 

|!  luthat  I,  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  a  life 

afoootmiied  difficulties,  and  was  at  last  come,  as 

tt  nre,  ai  the  port  or  haven  which  all  men  driTe 

;  «<  ni.  to  have  rest  and  plenty,  should  be  a 

']  Tvimrtcer  in  new  sorrows  by  my  own  unhappy 

'  ckotee}  and  that  I,  who  had  escaped  so  many 

•  dugen  hi  my  youth,  should  now  come  to  be 
I;  Wagfd  in  my  old  age,  and  in  so  remote  a  place, 
H  ^  I  crime  i  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to,  much 
I  Im  guilty  of,  and  in  a  place  and  circumstance. 
I,  vboe  ianoeenoe  wan  not  like  to  be  any  protection 
'at  all  tone. 

After  these  thoughts,  something  of  religion 
woqld  eome  m ;  and  I  would  be  couddering  that 
^  lecned  to  me  to  be  a  disposition  of  immediate 
^twidiaice,  and  I  ought  to  look  upon  it,  and 
*<ibaiit  to  it,  as  such ;  that  although  I  was  in* 
■Bcmt  tt  to  men,  I  was  far  from  being  innocent 
M  to  my  Maker ;  and.  I  ought  to  look  in  and 
oaune  what  other  crimes  in  my  life  were  most 
Mmt  to  me,  and  for  which  Providence  might 
jutiy  inflict  this  punishment  as  a  retribution ; 
ttd  that  I  ought  to  submit  to  this,  just  as  I  would 
tea  shipwreck,  if  It  had  pleased  God  to  have 
breogfat  such  a  disaater  upon  me. 

In  Ha  torn,  natural  courage  would  sometimes 
^ke  ita  place ;  and  then  I  would  be  talking  my- 
i^  np  to  vigoroua  resolution,  that  I  would  not 
ba  taken  to  be  barlMrously  used  by  a  parcel  of 
•ereaeis  wretchea  in  cold  blood;  that  it  was 
Bach  better  to  have  fiallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
■vages,  wIm  were  men-eaters,  and  who»  I  was 
nre*  wooki  feaSt  upon  me  when  they  bad  taken 
B«,  than  by  those  who  would,  perhaps,  glnt  their 
nge  upon  me  1^  Inhuman  tortures  and  barbari- 
^'t  that,  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  I  always 
nwlfcd  to  die  fighting,  to  the  last  gasp;  and 
>fcy  ahoold  I  not  do  so  now,  seeing  it  was  much 
•oredreadftil  to  me  at  least  to  think  of  falling 
■to  these  men's  hands,  than  ever  it  was  to  think 
«f  bciag  eaten  by  men :  for  the  savaoea,  give 
<hem  their  dne,  wonid  not  eat  a  man  till  he  was 
dead,  sad  kitted  Mm  fiitt  as  we  do  a  buUock; 


but  that  these  men  had  manv  arts  beyond  the 
cruelty  of  death.  Whenever  these  thoughts  pre- 
vailed I  was  sure  to  put  myself  into  a  kind  of 
fever  with  the  agitations  of  a  supposed  fight ;  my 
blood  would  boil  and  my  eyes  sparkle  as  if  1  was 
engaged,  and  I  always  resolved  that  I  would 
take  po  quarter  at  their  hands ;  but  even  at  last, 
if  I  oould  resist  no  longer,  I  would  blow  up  the 
ship  and  all  that  was  in  her,  and  leave  them  but 
little  booty  to  boast  ot 

But  by  how  much  the  greater  weight  the 
anxieties  and  perplexities  of  those  things  were  to 
our  thotighta  while  we  were  at  sea,  by  so  much 
the  greater  was  our  satisfaction  when  we  saw 
oursdves  on  shore ;  and  my  partner  told  me  he 
dreamed  that  he  bad  a  very  heavy  load  upon  his 
back,  which  he  was  to  carry  up  a  hill,  and  found 
that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  long  under  it, 
but  the  Portuguese  pilot  came  and  took  it  olT 
his  back,  and  the  hill  disappeared,  the  ground 
before  him  showing  all  smooth  and  plain.  And 
truly  it  was  so,  we  were  all  like  men  who  had  a 
load  taken  off  theh*  backs. 

For  my  part,  I  had  a  weight  taken  off  from 
my  heart,  that  I  was  not  able  any  longer  to 
bear,  and,  as  I  said  above,  we  resolved  to  go  no 
more  to  sea  in  that  ship.  When  we  came  on 
shore,  the  old  pilot,  who  was  now  our  friend, 
got  ns  a  lodging,  and  a  warehouse  for  our  goods, 
which,  by  the  wav,  was  much  the  same ;  it  was 
a  little  buDUse  or  hut,  with  a  large  house  join* 
mg  to  it,  all  built  with  canes,  and  palisaded 
round  with  large  canes,  to  keep  out  pilfering 
thieves,  of  which,  it  seems,  there  were  not  a 
few  in  the  country.  However,  the  magistrates 
allowed  us  all  a  little  guard,  and  we  had  a  sol- 
dier with  a  kind  of  halbert,  or  half  pike,  who 
stood  sentinel  at  our  door,  to  whom  we  allowed 
a  pint  of  rice,  and  a  little  piece  of  money,  about 
the  value  of  three-pence  per  day,  so  that  our 
goods  were  kept  veiy  safe. 

The  (au*  or  mart  usually  kept  m  this  place  had 
been  over  some  time  i  however,  we  found  that 
there  were  three  or  four  junks  in  the  river,  and 
two  Japanners,  I  mean  ships  from  Japan,  with 
goods  which  they  had  bought  in  China,  and  were 
not  gone  away,  having  Japanese  merchants  on 
shore. 

The  first  thing  our  old  Portuguese  pilot  did 
for  us  was,  to  oring  us  acquainted  with  three 
missionary  Romish  priests  who  were  in  the 
town,  and  who  had  oeen  there  some  time  con- 
verting the  people  to  Christianity;  but  we 
thought  they  had  made  but  poor  work  of  it,  and 
made  them  but  sorry  Christiana  when  they  had 
done  However,  that  was  not  our  business. 
One  of  these  was  a  Frenchman,  whom  thev  called 
FaUier  Simon ;  be  was  a  jolly  well-conditioned 
man,  very  free  in  his  conversation,  not  seeming  so 
serious  and  grave  as  the  other  two  did,  one  of 
whom  was  a  ntrtogueae,  and  the  other  a  Genoese, 
but  Father  Simon  was  oourteons,  easv  in  his 
manner,  and  very  agreeable  oompaqv ;  toe  other 
two  were  more  resert'ed,  seemed  rigid  and 
auatere,  and  applied  seriously  to  the  work  they 
came  aiiottt,  vis.,  to  talk  with  and  icsinuate 
themselves  among  the  inhaUtants  wherever  thev 
had  an  opportunity.  We  often  eat  and  drank 
with  these  men,  and  though  I  must  confess  the 
oonversaon,  as  they  eall  it,  of  the  Chinese  to 
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ChriiUanity  Is  to  tar  from  the  tnie  conversion 
required  to  bring  heathen  people  to  the  faith  of 
Chriit,  that  it  teems  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  letting  them  know  the  name  or  Christ,  say 
some  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  Son  in 
a  tongue  which  they  understand  not,  and  to  cross 
themselves,  and  the  like ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  religious  persons,  whom  we  caB 
missionaries,  have  a  firm  belief  that  these  people 
should  be  saved,  and  that  they  are  the  instru- 
ments of  it ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  undergo 
not  only  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage  and  haxaids 
of  living  in  such  places,  but  oftentimes  death 
itself,  with  the  most  violent  torturei^  for  the  sake 
of  this  work,  and  it  would  be  a  great  want  of 
charity  in  Jis,  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of 
the  work  itseH^  and  the  manner  of  their  doinr  it, 
if  we  should  not  have  a  good  opinion  of  their 
seal,  who  undertake  it  with  so  many  hazards, 
and  who  have  no  prospect  of  the  least  temporal 
advantage  to  themselves. 

But  to  return  to  my  story ;  this  French  priest, 
Father  Simon,  was  appointed,  it  seems,  by  order 
of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  to  go  up  to  Pekin, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and 
waited  only  for  another  priest,  who  was  ordered 
to  come  to  him  from  Macao,  to  go  along  with 
him ;  and  we  scarce  ever  met  together  but  he 
was  inviting  me  to  go  that  jonmey  with  him, 
telling  me  how  he  would  show  me  all  the  glorious 
things  of  that  nrfghty  empire,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world—*'  A  city,*' 
said  he,  '*  that  your  London  and  our  Piaris  put 
together  cannot  equal."  This  was  the  city  of 
Pekin,  which,  I  coxifess.  Is  very  great,  and  in- 
finitely foil  of  peofrfe ;  but,  as  I  looked  on  those 
thinrs  with  different  eyes  firom  other  men,  so  I 
shaligive  ray  opinion  of  them  in  few  wonli  when 
t  come,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  to  speak 
more  partlculariy  of  them. 

But  first  I  come  to  my  IHar  or  mlsslonaiy ; 
dining  with  him  one  day,  and  being  very  merry 
together,  I  showed  some  little  Inclittation  to  go 
with  him,  and  he  pressed  me  and  my  partner 
very  hard,  and  with  a  great  many  persuasions,  to 
consent  **  Why,  Fauer  Simon,**  says  my  part* 
oer,  '*why  should  you  desire  our  eompany  so 
much?  lou  know  we  are  heretics,  and  you 
do  not  love  us,  nor  can  keep  us  eompany  with 
any  pleasure.**— **  Oh  t**  says  he,  **you  may,' 
perhaps,  be  good  Catholics  io  time ;  my  Iraslness 
here  is  to  convert  heathens,  and  who  knows  but 
1  may  convert  you  too  ?*•—««  Very  well,  ihther,** 
said  1,  **  so  you  will  preach  to  us  all  the  way.*— 
^**  I  won*t  be  troublesome  to  vou,**  said  he,  *■  our 
religkm  does  not  divest  us  of  good  manners ;  be- 
sides,** said  he,  **  we  are  an  here  Ifte  country* 
men  ;  and  so  we  are,  compared  to  the  place  we 
are  hi ;  and  If  you  are  Hugonots  and  I  a  Ca- 
tholic, we  may  be  all  Christtons  at  last ;  at  least,** 
said  he,  "  we  are  all  gentlemen,  and  we  may  oon- 
verse  so^  without  being  uneasy  to  one  another.** 
I  nked  that  part  of  hU  discourse  very  well,  and 
H  began  to  put  me  hi  mind  of  my  priest  that  1 
bad  left  hi  the  Brazils;  but  this  Father  Simon 
did  not  come  up  to  his  diaracler  by  a  great  deal, 
for  though  Father  Simon  had  no  appearance 
of  a  erirafaial  levity  in  him  neither,  yM  be  bad 
not  that  fond  of  Christian  seal,  strict  piety, 
utd  shicere  alfectloii  to  religion,  that  myotlier 


good  ecdesiaatic  had,  of  whom  I  have  taki'n 
much. 

But  to  leave  him  a  little,  though  he  never  left 
us,  nor  soUoiting  us  to  go  with  hfan,  but  we  bid 
something  else  before  its  at  that  tfane;  for  we 
had,  an  this  while,  our  ship  and  cor  nerdus- 
dise  to  dispose  of;  and  we  begsn  to  be  very 
donbtfiil  what  we  should  do,  forwe  were  aowini 
place  of  very  little  buainen ;  and  oaee  I  wusbont 
to  venture  to  safl  for  the  river  of  Kilam  andthedty 
of  Nanquin ;  but  Providence  seemed  now  more 
visibly,  as  I  thought,  than  ever,  to  cooeem  itielf 
in  our  affoirs,  and  I  was  encouraged  from  thii 
very  time  to  think  I  should,  one  way  or  other, 
get  out  of  this  entangled  circumstsaoe,  sad  he 
brought  home  to  my  own  country  agiia,  though 
I  had  not  the  least  view  of  the  maBoer;  tad 
when  I  began  sometimes  to  think  of  i^  eoddaoC 
imagine  by  what   method  it  was  to  be  done. 
Providence,  1  say,  began  here  to  desr  vp  w 
way  a  little ;  and  the  first  thing  that  oflieredwti, 
that  our  oM  Portuguese  pilot  brought  a  Jspa 
merchant  to  us,  who  be|^  to  inquire  whatgMdi 
we  had ;  and,  in  the  first  places  he  bonghtiliov 
opium,  and  gare  u«.  a  very  good  price  for  it,  pay* 
log  us  in  gold  by  weight,  some  hi  snail  pieces  d 
their  own  coin,  and  some  in  small  wedgei  of  abool 
ten  or  eleven  ounces  each*   Whfle  we  were  deal- 
ing with  him  for  our  opium,  it  came  into  nyfaeid 
that  he  might  perhaps  deal  with  us  for  the  dop 
too,  and  I  ordered  the  intermeter  to  propoae  H 
to  him.     He  shrunk  up  his  uionkiers  at  H  whsi 
it  was  first  proposed  to  him ;  but,  in  a  few  diji 
after,  he  came  to  me  with  one  of  the  innioQii; 
priests  for  fait  interpreter,  and  told  om  he  bid  i 
proposal  to  make  to  me,  and  that  was  this:  hi 
nad  bought  a  great  quantity  of  goods  of  oswhes 
he  had  no  thou^ts  (or  proposals  asade  to  Un) 
of  buying  the  ship,  and  that,  therefiore^  he  hid 
not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  ships  bat  if  I 
would  let  the  same  men  who  were  in  the  dip 
navigate  her,  he  would  hire  the  ship  to  goto 
Japan,  and  would  send  them  from  thenoe  to  the 
Phnippine  islands  with  another  loading,  vhieh  hi 
would  pay  the  freight  of  before  they  weat  fn» 
Japan,  and  that  at  their  retnra  hewwdd  boythe 
shipb     I  began  to  Usten  to  tfais  proposal,  sad  0 
eager  did  my  head  etill  run  upon  nmk^  dut 
I  could  not  but  begin  to  entertain  a  notion  ay- 
self  of  going  with  him,  and  so  to  ssil  I^mb  the 
PhUipi^e  islands  away  to  the  South  Sesi;  ni 
aooonungly,  I  asked  the  Japanese  merebsstif 
he  would  not  hire  os  to  the  Phdippfae  iiiiB^ 
and  disebarfe  us  there.    He  said  no^  be  oooM 
not  do  that*  for  then  he  eoold  not  have  the  re- 
turn of  his  cargo ;  but  he  would  disohaife  o  in 
Japan,  he  said,  at  the  ahipli  reCun.    Wdlstill 
I  was  for  taking  hhn  at  that  propooal  andgota; 
myself;  but  my  partner,  wiser  than  nyaeU^  per- 
suaded me  fipom  It,  repRMnting  the  dsngen  ai 
weU  of  the  seas  as  of  the  Japanese,  who  ares 
false,  cruel,  and  treacherous pieople,  aad thenei 
the  Spaniards  at  the  Philippines,  mere  fitfc 
mora  cruel,  more  treaeherons  than  they. 

But,  to  bring  this  lo^  turn  of  ear  aflhifs  la  t 
eondusion,  the  first  mSg  we  had  to  de  was  to 
eonault  with  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  with  the 
men,  and  know  if  they  were  winieg  to  ga  ta  Ja* 
pen;  andwhfle  I  wns  dBiivtMBiheyeB«gstfi 
wfao«»  as  I  ihid,  my  nephew  bad  Ml  with  Hi  » 


BT  eropanion  for  my  trayels,  eame  to  me  and 
toU  DM  that  he  thought  that  voyage  promised 
fery  liir,  and  that  there  waa  a  great  protpeet  of 
alniitagc,  and  be  woold  be  very  glad  If  I  under- 
took it;  but  that  if  1  would  not,  and  would  give 
bin  iMve,  be  would  go  as  a  merchant,  or  how  I 
pleaied  to  order  him ;  that  If  ever  he  eame  to 
b|iaAdi  and  I  was  there  and  alive,  he  would 
Roder  me  a  ftithfol  account  of  his  success,  and 
it  ihoold  be  Si  moeh  mine  as  I  pleased. 

I  vu  realty  loath  to  part  with  him  s  but,  eoniU 
Jarlof  tbs  proapect  of  advantage,  which  was 
rally  coBiiderable^  and  that  he  was  a  young  fbl- 
lot  If  likely  to  do  well  in  it  as  any  I  knew,  Iln- 
ebed  to  let  him  go ;  but  first  1  told  him  I  would 
eoDNit  my  nartner.  and  give  him  an  answer  the 
Best  day.  My  partner  and  I  discoursed  about  it, 
ud  jttf  psrtoer  made  a  moat  generous  offer.  He 
toid  ae,  '^  Ton  know  It  has  been  an  unluckv 
1%  ud  we  both  resolve  not  to  go  to  sea  in  it 
apis;  if  your  stewatd,"  so  he  called  mv  man, 
***in  resture  the  voyage.  111  leave  my  inare  of 
tbtiMKi  to  him,  ana  let  him  make  the  best  of 
k  i  lad  if  we  live  to  meet  in  England,  and  he 
BceU  with  success  abroad,  he  shall  account  for 
«e  half  of  the  profits  of  the  ship's  freight  to  us ; 
the  other  iball  be  his  own.** 

Ifmjr  partner,  who  was  no  way  concerned  with 
P7  f  ooog  man,  made  him  such  an  offer,  I  could  do 
ibIcm  than  offer  him  the  same ;  and  all  the  ship's 
«>apaar  being  wflUng  to  go  with  him,  we  made 
fiv  half  the  ship  to  mm  m  property,  and  took 
avrktagfrom  him  obliging  him  to  account  for 
>^  other;  and  away  he  went  to  Japan.  The 
%iB  neiehant  provied  a  very  punctual,  honest 
na  to  him,  protected  him  at  Japan,  and  got  him 
ikaeee  to  come  on  shore,  which  the  Europeans 
■  fmeral  have  not  lately  obtained,  paid  him  his 
H^t  very  punctttallv,  sent  him  to  the  Philip. 
liaa^  loaded  him  with  Japan  and  China  wares, 
■d  a  rapcreargo  of  their  own,  who,  traflleking 
*ith  the  Spaniards,  brought  back  European 
podaagam,  and  a  great  quantity  of  clovea  and 
"thcrapioe;  and  there  he  was  not  only  paid  his 
^n|ht  very  weU,  and  at  a  very  good  price,  but, 
bdif  not  wfUing  to  sell  the  ship  then,  the  mer- 
chaat Ibmisbedhim  with  goods  on  his  own  ac* 
ttttt;  that,  for  some  money  and  some  spices  of 
Mi  oira,  which  be  brougtit  with  him,  he  went 
M  to  the  Manillas  to  the  Spaniards,  where  he 
hU  hb  earn  very  weU.  Here,  having  gotten  a 
fMd  aoqwubtaace  at  Manilla,  he  got  his  ship 
^  a  free  ship,  and  the  Governor  of  Manilla 
^ired  him  to  go  to  Acapuico  In  America,  on  the 
•lit  of  MeiicOb  and  gave  him  a  licence  to  land 
Ikcn  aod  travel  to  MexicOL  and  to  pass  in  any 
^Huih  ahip  to  Europe  with  all  his  men. 

He  uadb  the  voyage  to  Acsjpulco  very  happily, 
nd  thers  he  sold  bis  ship,  and  having  there  also 
*bt*M  aUowance  to  travel  by  land  to  Porto 
^cUei  ha  found  means,  somehoir  or  other,  to  go 
to  JaiBsiea  with  all  bis  treasure,  and  about  eight 
ram  sfter  came  to  England  exceedingly  rich, 
of  which  I  ahall  take  notice  in  Its  place ;  fai  the 
■XBtiae  I  return  to  our  particular  aflfhlrs. 

Baiog  now  to  part  witn  the  ship  and  shlp*s 
*^|>Ptty,  it  came  before  usi  of  course,  to  consi^ 
^  what  recompense  we  should  give  to  the  two 
Bia  that  gave  os  such  timely  notice  of  the  d^ 
agn  agaiost  us  in  the  river  oT  Oambodla.    The 


truth  was,  they  had  done  us  a  considerable  ser- 
vice, and  deserved  well  at  our  hands,  though,  by 
tbe  way,  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues  too;  for, 
as  they  beUeved  the  story  of  our  behig  pirates, 
and  that  we  had  really  run  away  with  the  ship^ 
they  came  down  to  us,  not  only  to  betray  the 
des%n  that  was  formed  against  us»  but  to  go  to 
lea  with  us  as  pirates,  and  one  of  them  oonfossed 
afterwarda  that  nothing  else  but  the  hopes  of 
going  a-roguing  brought  hfan  to  do  it.  However, 
the  service  they  did  us  was  not  the  less,  and 
therefore,  as  I  had  promised  to  be  grateftd  to 
them,  I  first  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  to 
them,  which  they  said  waa  due  to  them  on  board 
their  respective  ships,  that  is  to  say,  the  EngUsb- 
man  nineteen  months*  pay,  and  to  the  Dutohman 
seven,  and,  over  and  above  that,  I  gave  each  of 
them  a  small  sum  of  money  in  gold,  wbidi  con- 
tented them'  very  well ;  then  1  made  the  Eng^ 
lishman  gunner  of  the  ship,  the  gunner  being 
now  made  second  mate  and  parser ;  tbe  Outclu 
man  I  made  boatswain ;  so  they  were  both  very 
well  pleased,  and  proved  very  serviceable,  being 
both  able  seamen  and  very  stout  fellows. 

We  were  now  on  shore  in  China.  If  I  thought 
myself  banished  and  remote  from  my  own  coun- 
try at  Bengal,  where  I  had  many  ways  to  get 
home  for  my  money,  what  could  I  think  of  my- 
self now,  when  I  was  gotten  about  a  thousand 
leagues  farther  off  from  home,  and  perfectly  dee* 
titute  of  all  manner  of  prospect  of  return  1 

All  we  had  for  it  was  this,  that  in  about  four 
months*  time  there  wss  to  be  another  fair  at  that 
place  where  we  were,  and  then  we  might  be  able 
to  purehase  all  sorts  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  withal  mirht  possibly  find  some 
Chineae  Junks  or  vessels  from  Nanquin  that 
would  be  to  be  sold,  aod  would  carry  us  and  our 
goods  whither  we  pleased.  Th^  I  liked  very 
well,  and  resolved  to  wait ;  besides,  as  our  parti- 
cular persons  were  not  obnoxious,  so  if  any  JSng- 
li«h  or  Dutch  ships  came  thither,  perhaps  we 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  load  our  goods 
and  get  passage  to  some  other  place  in  India 
nearer  home* 

Upon  these  hopes  we  resolved  to  continue 
here ;  but,  to  divert  ourselves,  we  took  two  or 
three  journeys  into  the  country.  First,  we  went 
ten  days*  journey  to  see  the  city  of  Nanquin,  a 
dty  well  worth  seeing  indeed :  tney  say  it  has  a 
miuloii  of  people  in  it,  which,  however,  I  do  not 
believe^  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  all  ex- 
actly strait,  and  cross  one  another  In  direct  lines, 
whfch  gives  the  figure  of  It  great  advantage. 

Bat  when  I  eame  to  oorapare  the  miserable 
people  of  tbeae  countries  with  ours,  their  fobrics, 
their  manner  of  living,  their  government,  their 
religion,  their  wealth,  and  their  glory  (as  some 
call  itX  I  nrast  eonfess  I  do  not  so  much  as  think 
it  worth  naming,  or  worth  my  while  to  write  of, 
or  any  that  shafl  come  after  me  to  read. 

It  is  very  observable  that  we  wonder  at  the 
grandeur,  the  riches,  the  pomp,  the  ceremonies, 
the  government,  the  manufoctures^  the  com- 
merce, and  tbe  conduct  of  these  people ;  not  that 
they  are  to  be  wondered  at,  or  indeed  in  the 
least  to  be  r^arded ;  but  beeause,  having  first  a 
notkNi  of  the  barbarity  of  those  oouotnes,  tbe 
tadeocss  and  tho  tgnoranoe  thai  prevail  there, 
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we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  taeh  thiqgt  so 
far  off. 

Otherwiie,  what  are  their  buildings  to  the 
palaces  and  royal  buildings  of  Europe  ?  What 
their  trade  to  the  universal  commerce  of  Eng. 
land,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain  ?  What  their 
dties  to  ours  for  wealth,  strength,  gaiety  of  ap- 
parel, rich  furniture,  and  an  infinite  variety? 
What  are  their  ports,  supplied  with  a  few  junics 
and  barks,  to  our  navigation,  our  merchants' 
fleets,  our  large  and  powerful  navies?  Our  city 
of  London  has  more  trade  than  all  their  mighty 
emph'e.  One  English,  or  Dutch,  or  French  man- 
of-war,  of  80  guns,  would  fight  with  add  destroy 
all  the  shipping  of  China.  But  the  greatness  of 
their  wealth,  their  trade,  the  power  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  the  strength  of  their  armies,  are 
surprising  to  us,  because,  as  I  have  said,  consi- 
dering them  as  a  barbarous  nation  of  pagans, 
little  better  than  savages,  we  did  not  expect  such 
things  among  ih&mL ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  ad- 
vantage  with  which  all  their  greatness  and  power 
is  represented  to  us;  otherwise  it  is  in  itself 
nothing  at  all ;  for,  as  I  have  said  of  their  ships, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  their  armies  and  troops :  all 
the  forces  of  their  empire,  though  they  were  to 
bring  two  millions  of  men  into  the  field  together, 
would  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  ruin  the  coon* 
try  and  starve  themselves.  If  they  were  to  be* 
siege  a  strong  town  in  Flanders,  or  to  fight  a  dis- 
ciplined army,  one  line  of  German  cuirassiers,  or 
of  French  cavalry,  would  overthrow  all  the  horse 
of  China.  A  million  of  their  fbot  cooM  not  stand 
before  one  embattled  body  of  our  infantry,  posted 
so  as  not  to  be  surrounded,  though  they  were  not 
to  be  one  to  twenty  in  number ;  nay,  I  do  not 
boast  if  I  say  that  80,000  German  or  English 
foot,  and  10,000  French  horse,  would  Cdrly  beat 
all  the  forces  of  China.  And  so  of  our  fortified 
towns,  and  of  the  art  of  our  engineers,  in  assault- 
ing and  defending  towns ;  there  Is  not  a  fortified 
town  in  China  could  hold  out  one  month  against 
the  batteries  and  attacks  of  an  European  army ; 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  armies  of  China 
could  never  take  such  a  town  as  Dunkirk,  pro* 
vided  it  was  not  starved ;  no,  not  in  ten  years' 
siege.  They  have  fire-arms,  it  is  true,  Irat  they 
are  awkward,  clumsy,  and  uncertain  in  going  off; 
they  have  powder,  but  it  is  of  no  strength ;  they 
have  neither  discipline  in  the  field,  exerdse  in 
their  arms,  skill  to  attack,  or  temper  to  retreat; 
and  therefore  I  must  confess  it  seemed  strange 
to  me  when  I  came  home  and  heard  our  people 
say  such  fine  things  of  the  power,  riches, 
glory,  magnificence,  and  trade  of  the  Chi- 
nese, because  I  saw  and  knew  that  they  were  a 
contemptible  herd  or  crowd  of  ignorant,  sordid 
slaves,  subjected  to  a  govvmment  qualified  only 
to  rule  sucn  a  people ;  and.  In  a  word,  for  I  am 
now  launched  qaite  beside  my  design,  I  say,  in  a 
word,  were  not  its  distaaee  iocoooeivablv  gteat 
from  Musoovy,  and  were  not  the  Muscovite  ea^> 
pire  lUmost  as  rude,  impotent,  and  ill-governed 
a  crowd  of  slaves  as  they,  the  ciar  of  Musoovy 
might,  with  much  ease,  drive  them  all  out  of 
their  countir,  and  conquer  them  in  one  cam- 
paign  ;  and  nad  the  caar,  who  I  since  hear  is  a 
growing  prince,  and  baglna  to  appear  formidable 
in  the  worid,  fisllen  this  wav,  instead  of  attacking 
the  warlike  Swedes,  in  wbieh  attenpi  none  of 


the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  envied  or  io* 
terrupted  him,  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  been 
Emperor  of  China,  instead  of  being  beaten  by  tbe 
King  of  Sweden  at  Narva,  when  the  latter  wu 
not  one  to  six  in  number.  As  thar  strf  ogtfa  aod 
their  grandeur,  so  theu*  navigation,  commerce, 
and  husbandry  b  imperfect  and  impotent,  com- 
pared to  the  same  things  in  Europe.  Also,  in 
their  knowledge,  their  learning,  tbmr  ikill  ia  tbe 
sciences,  they  have  globes  and  spheres,  and  a 
smatch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mathetastka,  but 
when  you  eome  to  inquire  into  their  koowledg^ 
how  short-sighted  are  the  wisest  of  tbeir  ito- 
dents.  They  know  nothing  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  so  grossly,  ahsnidly  ipuv- 
rant,  that  when  the  sun  Is  edipsed,  they  think  it 
is  a  great  dragon  has  assaulted  and  ran  awiy 
with  it ;  and  they  Call  a  clattering  with  all  the 
drunu  and  kettles  in  the  country  to  fright  tbe 
monster  away,  just  af  we  do  to  hive  a  swans  of 
bees. 

As  this  h  the  only  excnnion  of  thb  kind 
whidi  I  have  made  in  all  the  aeeonnt  1  bare 
given  of  my  travels,  so  I  shall  tiMkc  oo  more  de- 
scriptions of  countries  and  poafN^  it  it  none  of 
my  business,  or  any  part  of  my  design ;  but  giv- 
ing an  aixount  of  my  own  adventures,  tbnmgb  a 
life  of  infinite  wanderii^s,  and  a  long  variety  of 
changes,  which,  pcrhafw,  few  have  heard  the  like 
of,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mighty  plaeei,  de> 
sort  countries*  and  numerous  people,  I  bsvc  yet 
to  pass  through,  more  than  relates  to  mjon 
story,  and  which  my  conoem  among  them  w3 
make  necessar)*.  I  was  now,  as  near  as  I  eas 
compute,  in  the  tieart  of  China,  about  tbe  lati- 
tude of  thirty  degrees  north  of  the  line,  for  ve 
were  returned  Irom  Nanquin.  I  had  indeed  a 
mind  to  see  the  city  of  Pekin,  whidi  1  bsd  beaid 
so  much  of,  aiKl  Father  Simon  importooed  m 
daily  to  do  It.  At  length  bis  time  of  going  nnj 
being  set,  and  tbe  other  missionarv,  who  msts 
go  with  him,  being  arrived  from  Macao,  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  resolve  either  to  go  or 
not  to  go  ;  so  I  referred  him  to  my  partoefi  aoi 
left  it  wholly  to  his  choice;  who,  at  length, ^^ 
solved  it  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  prepared  for 
our  journey.  We  set  out  with  very  good  adw- 
tage  as  to  finding  the  way,  for  we  got  leave  u 
travel  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  their  msttdsiini,! 
kind  of  viceroy  or  principal  magistrate  in  tbe 
province  where  they  reskle,  and  who  take  great 
state  upon  them,  travelling  with  great  sttead* 
ance  and  with  great  homage  from  tbe  p(Opi<> 
who  are  sometimes  greatly  impoverished  by  then, 
because  aU  the  countries  they  pass  through  ait 
obliged  to  furnish  provisions  lor  them  sod  ail 
their  attendants.  That  which  I  particolsrly  ob- 
served, as  to  our  travelling  with  Ids  bi^gsge,  wti 
this :  that  though  we  received  sulBdeot  provv 
siotts,  both  for  ourselves  and  oar  horses,  liroo  tbe 
count rv,  as  belonging  to  the  mandarin,  yet  »e 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  everything  we  bsd  arter 
the  market  price  of  the  country,  nodCheatu* 
darin's  steward,  or  commissary  of  the  provisoes 
collected  it  duly  from  us ;  so  that  our  trsvriiia? 
in  the  retinue  of  the  mandarin,  though  it  was  a 
very  great  kindness  to  us,  was  not  such  a  isigbty 
fevour  fai  Mm,  but  was,  indeed,  a  great  ^^*^^ 
to  him,  considering  there  were  about  thirty  o^hi'' 
people  travelliag  In  the  same  matiner  beaSdci ». 
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Oder  the  proteetion  of  his  retinue,  or,  as  we 
uay  cell  it,  nnder  his  convoy.  This,  I  say,  was 
t  great  advantage  to  him ;  for  the  country  fur- 
nii^  all  the  provisions  for  nothing,  and  he  took 
all  oar  money  for  thenu 

We  were  ftve-and-twenty  days  traveling  to 
Pekio,  through  a  country  infinitely  populous,  but 
miierably  cultivated ;  the  husbandry,  economy, 
tod  the  way  of  living,  all  very  miserable,  though 
they  bosst  so  much  of  the  industry  of  the  people ; 
I M?  miserable,  and  so  it  is,  if  we,  who  uoder- 
itaod  how  to  live,  were  to  endure  it,  or  to  com- 
ptre  it  with  our  own ;  but  not  so  to  these  poor 
vretehes,  who  know  no  other.  The  pride  of 
tbne  people  is  infinitely  great,  and  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  their  poverty,  which  adds  to  that 
which  I  call  their  misery.  I  must  needs  think 
the  aaked  savages  of  America  live  much  more 
happy,  because,  as  they  have  nothing,  so  they 
detire  nothing  ;  whereas  these  are  proud  and  in- 
soieDt,  and,  in  the  main,  are  mere  beggars  and 
dnidges ;  their  ostentation  is  inexpressible,  and 
is  chiefly  showed  in  their  clothes  and  buildings, 
aod  in  the  keeping  multitudes  of  servants  or 
ilivei,  aod,  whicb  is  to  the  last  degree  lidiculous, 
their  contempt  of  all  the  world  but  themselves. 

I  roost  confess  I  travelled  more  pleasantly 
afterwards  in  the  deserts  and  vast  wildernesses 
of  Grand  Tartary  than  here ;  and  yet  the  roads 
here  are  well  paved  and  well  kept,  and  very  con- 
^nieot  for  travellers;  but  nothing  was  more 
■vkward  to  me  than  to  see  such  a  haughty,  im- 
pcrioQs,  insolent  people,  in  the  midst  of  the 
srooest  simplicity  and  ignorance,  for  all  their 
bned  Ingenuity  is  no  more.  My  friend.  Father 
^00,  and  I,  used  to  be  very  merry  upon  these 
wcasiotts,  to  see  the  beggarly  pride  of  those 
people ;  for  example,  coming  by  the  house  of  a 
country  gentleman,  as  Father  Simon  called  him, 
'^t  ten  leagues  off  from  the  city  of  Nanquin, 
«c  bad,  first  of  all,  the  honour  to  ride  with  the 
maiter  of  the  house  about  two  miles ;  the  st^te 
he  rode  in  was  a  perfect  Don  Quixotism,  being  a 
nuxtnre  of  pomp  and  poverty. 

The  habit  of  this  greasy  Don  was  very  proper 
for  a  icaramoucfa  or  merry*andrew,  being  a  dirty 
calico,  with  all  the  tawdry  trappings  of  a  fool's 
coat,  luch  as  banging  sleeves,  faffetv,  and  cuts 
ud  tlashes  almost  on  every  side.  It  covered  a 
rich  taffety  vest,  as  greasy  as  a  butcher,  and 
vbich  testified  that  h&  honour  must  needs  be  a 
moit  eiquisite  slov^. 

flii  horse  was  a  poor,  lean,  starved,  hobbling 
crettore,  such  as  in  England  might  sell  for  about 
|htrty  or  forty  shillings ;  and  he  had  two  slaves 
lotlowed  him  on  foot  to  drive  the  poor  creature 
•W-  He  had  a  whip  in  hU  hand,  and  he  beta- 
tmuwl  the  beast  as  fast  about  the  head  as  his 
•iavet  did  about  the  tail;  and  thus  he  rode  by  us 
*ith  about  ten  or  twelve  servants ;  and  we  were 
^d  he  was  going  from  the  city  to  his  country 
lest,  about  half  aleague  before  us.  We  travel* 
^  on  gently,  but  this  figure  of  a  gentleman  rode 
?^  ^o(«  us ;  and  as  we  stop^  at  a  village 
ahoDt  an  hour  to  refresh  us,  when  we  came  by 
the  conntry  seat  of  this  great  man,  we  saw  him 
tt  a  littlo  place  before  hia  door,  eating  his  repast. 
It  was  a  kind  of  a  garden,  but  he  was  easy  to  be 
•eea;  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the 


more  we  looked  on  him,  the  better  he  would  be 
pleased. 

He  sat  under  a  tree^  something  like  the  pal- 
metto*tree,  which  effectually  shaded  him  over 
the  head,  and  on  the  south  side ;  but  under  the 
tree  also  was  placed  a  large  umbrella,  which 
made  that  part  look  well  enough }  he  sat  lolling 
back  in  a  great  elbow  chair,  being  a  heavy  corpu- 
lent man,  and  his  meat  being  brought  him  by  two 
women  slaves ;  he  had  two  more,  whose  oflice,  I 
think,  few  gentlemen  in  Europe  would  accept  of 
their  service  in,  viz.,  one  fed  the  'squire  with  a 
spoon,  and  the  other  held  the  dish  with  one  hand, 
and  scraped  off  what  he  let  fall  upon  his  worship's 
beard  and  taffety  vest  with  the  other;  while  the 
great  fat  brute  thought  it  below  him  to  employ 
his  own  hands  In  any  of  those  familiar  offices* 
which  kings  and  monaichs  would  rather  do  than 
be  troubl^  with  the  clumsy  fingers  of  their  ser- 
vants. 

I  took  this  time  to  think  what  pain  men's 
pride  puts  them  to»  and  how  troublesome  a 
haughty  temper,  thus  ill-managed,  must  be  to  a 
man  of  common  sense;  and,  leaving  the  poor 
wretch  to  please  himself  with  our  looking  at  him, 
as  if  we  admired  his  pomp,  whereas  we  really 
pitied  and  contemned  him,  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney ;  only  Father  Simon  had  the  curiosity  to  stay 
to  inform  himself  what  dainties  the  country  Jus- 
tice had  to  feed  on  in  all  his  state,  which  he  said 
he  had  the  honour  to  taste  of,  and  which  was,  1 
think,  a  dose  that  an  English  hound  would 
scarce  have  eaten,  if  it  had  been  offered  him, 
viz.,  a  mess  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  great  piece  of 
garlic  in  it,  and  a  little  bag,  filled  with  green  pep- 
per, and  another  plant  which  they  have  there 
something  like  our  ginger,  but  smeiUng  like  musk 
and  lasting  like  mustard.  All  this  was  put  toge- 
ther, and  a  small  lump  or  piece  of  lean  mutton 
boiled  in  it ;  and  this  was  nis  worship's  repast* 
four  or  five  servants  more  attending  at  a  distance. 
If  he  fed  them  meaner  than  he  was  fed  himself 
the  spice  excepted,  they  must  fare  very  coarsely 
indeed. 

As  for  our  mandarin  with  whom  we  travelled, 
he  was  respected  like  a  king,  surrounded  always 
with  his  gentlemen,  and  attended  in  aU  hia  ap- 
pearances with  such  pomp,  that  I  saw  little  of 
him  but  at  a  distance ;  but  this  I  observed,  that 
there  was  not  a  horse  in  his  retinue,  hut  that  our 
carriers*  pack-horses  in  England  seem  to  me  to 
look  much  better ;  but  they  were  so  covered 
with  equipage,  mantles,  trappings,  and  such  Uke 
trumpery,  that  you  cannot  see  whether  they  are 
fat  or  lean :  hi  a  word,  we  could  scarce  see  any- 
thing but  their  feet  and  their  heads. 

I  was  now  light-hearted,  and  all  my  trouble 
and  perplexitv  that  I  had  given  an  account  of 
being  over,  I  had  no  anxious  thoughts  about  me, 
which  made  this  journey  much  the  pleasaoter  tm 
me,  nor  had  I  any  ill  aocident  attended  me,  only 
in  the  passhig  or  fording  a  small  river,  my  horae 
fell,  and  made  me  free  of  ttie  country,  as  they 
call  it,  that  is  to  say,  threw  me  in ;  the  place 
was  not  deep,  but  it  wetted  me  all  over.  I  men- 
tion it  because  it  spoiled  my  pocket-book,  wherein 
I  had  set  down  the  names  of  several  people  and 
places  which  I  had  ooeasion  to  remember,  and 
which,  not  taking  due  care  d,  the  leaves  rotted, 
I  and  the  words  were  never  alter  to  be  read,  to  my 
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great  loss,  as  to  the  names  of  some  places  which 
I  touched  at  in  this  voyage 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Pekin.    I  had  nobody 
with  me  but  the  youth  whom  my  nephew  the 
captain  had  given  me  to  attend  me  as  a  servant, 
and  who  proved  very  trostv  and  diligent;  and 
my  partner  had  nobody  with  him  but  one  ser- 
vant, who  was  a  kinsman.  As  for  the  Portuguese 
pilot,  he  being  desirous  to  tee  the  court,  we  gave 
him  his  passage,  that  is  to  say,  bore  his  charges  for 
his  company,  and  to  use  him  as  an  interpreter ; 
for  he  understood  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  spoke  good  French  and  a  little  English; 
and,  indeed,  this  old  man  was  a  most  useful  im- 
plement to  us  everywhere ;  for  we  had  not  been 
above  a  week  at  Pekin,  when  he  came  laughing, 
**  Ah  I  Seignior  Inglese,**  said  he,  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  will  make  your  heart  glad.* — 
**  My  heart  glad  I'  said  I,  <"  what  can  that  be?  f 
don't  know  anything  in  this  country  can  either 
give  me  joy  or  grief  to  any  great  degree." — •*  Yes, 
yes."  said  the  old  man,  in  broken  English,  **  make 
you  glad,  me  sorrow  ;**  sorry  he  would  have  said. 
This  made  me  more  inquisitive.     **  Why,**  said 
I,  "will  it  make  you  sorry?"—"  Because,"  said 
he,  '*you  have  brought  me  here  twenty-five 
days' journey,  and  will  leave  me  to  go  back  alone ; 
and  which  way  shall  I  get  to  my  port  afterwards, 
without  a  ship,  without  a  horse,  without  pecune  ?" 
So  he  called  money ;  being  his  broken  Latin,  of 
which  he  had  abundance  to  make  us  merry  with. 

In  short,  he  told  us  there  was  a  great  caravan 
of  Muscovy  and  Polish  merchants  in  the  city, 
and  that  they  were  preparing  to  set  out  on  their 
journey  by  land  to  Muscovy  within  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  be  was  sure  we  would  take  the  op- 
portunity to  go  with  them,  and  leave  him  behind 
to  go  back  alone.  I  confess  I  was  surprised  with 
this  news:  a  secret  joy  spread  itself  over  my 
whole  soul,  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  never 
felt  before  or  since ;  and  I  had  no  power  for  a 
good  while  to  speak  a  word  to  the  old  man,  but 
at  last  I  turned  to  him:  "  How  do  you  know 
this  ?"  said  I ;  ••  are  you  sure  it  is  true  ?"— "  Yes." 
he  said,  **  I  met  this  morning  in  the  street  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  an  Armentan,  or  one 
yOn  call  a  Grecian,  who  is  among  them;  he 
came  last  from  Astracan,  and  was  designing  to 
go  to  Tonqoin,  where  I  formerly  knew  him,  but 
has  altered  his  mind,  and  is  now  resolved  to  go 
back  with  the  caravan  to  Moscow,  and  so  down 
tbe  river  of  Wolga  to  Astracan."—"  Well,  seig. 
nlor,"  said  I,  "  do  not  be  uneasy  about  being  left 
to  go  back  alone ;  if  this  be  a  method  for  my 
return  to  Englaod,  it  shall  be  your  fault  if  you 
go  back  to  Macao  at  all."  We  then  went  to 
consult  together  what  was  to  be  done,  and  asked 
my  partner  what  he  thought  of  the  pilot's  news, 
and  whether  ft  would  suit  with  his  dTairs  ?  He 
told  me  he  woold  do  just  as  I  would ;  for  he  had 
lettied  aN  his  affairs  sd  well  at  Bengal,  and  left 
his  effects  in  such  good  hands,  that  as  we  made 
a  Ifood  voyage  here,  IT  he  could  vest  it  in  China 
sAka.  wrought  and  raw,  tudi  as  might  be  worth 
the  carriage,  he  would  be  content  to  go  to  Eng. 
land,  and  then  make  his  voyage  back  to  Bengal 
by  the  company*s  ships. 

Having  resolved  v!pon  this,  we  agreed,  that  if 
our  Portttgveie  pUet  wy>uTd  go  with  us,  we  wottld 
bear  Ms  chftrget  to  Moscow,  or  to  England»  !f  he 


pleased ;  nor,  indeed,  were  we  to  be  esteemed 
over  generous  in  that  part  neither,  if  we  had  not 
rewarded  him  farther.  For  the  service  he  bad 
done  us  was  really  worth  all  that,  and  more;  for 
he  had  not  only  been  a  pilot  to  us  at  sea,  bat  he 
had  been  also  like  a  broker  for  us  oo  shore;  and 
bis  procuring  for  us  the  Japan  merchant  vtt 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  in  our  pockets.  So 
we  consulted  together  about  it ;  and  being  will* 
ing  to  gratis  him,  which  was  indeed  but  doing 
him  justice, — and  very  willing  also  to  have  him 
with  us  besides,  for  he  was  a  most  oecessanr 
man  on  all  occasions^ we  agreed  to  give  him 
a  quantity  of  coined  gold,  which,  as  I  compute 
it,  came  to  about  175  pounds  sterling  between 
us,  and  to  bear  his  charges  both  for  hinself  and 
horse,  except  only  a  horae  to  carry  his  goods. 

Having  settled  this  among  ourselves,  we  called 
him  to  let  him  know  what  we  had  resolved.  I 
told  him,  he  had  complained  of  our  being  like  to 
let  him  go  hack  alone,  and  I  was  now  to  tell  him 
we  were  resolved  he  should  not  go  back  at  all; 
that  as  we  had  resolved  to  go  to  Europe  with 
the  caravan,  we  resolved  also  he  should  go  with 
us,  and  that  we  called  him  to  know  bis  mind. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  a  long  jour.  '• 
ney,  and  be  had  no  pecune  to  carry  him  thither,  j 
nor  to  subsist  himself  when  he  came  thither.  | 
We  told  him  we  believed  it  was  so,  and  therefore  i 
we  had  resolved  to  do  something  for  him,  that  . 
should  let  him  see  how  sensible  we  were  of  tbe  | 
service  he  had  done  us,  and  also  how  agreeable  ; 
he  was  to  us ;  and  1  then  told  him  what  we  had 
resolved  to  give  him  here,  which  be  might  lay  1 
out  as  we  would  do  our  own ;  and  that  as  for 
his  charges,  if  be  would  go  with  us,  we  would  set  j 
him  safe  on  shore  (life  and  casualties  excepted)  | 
either  in  Muscovy  or  in  England,  which  he  woald,  < 
at  our  own  charge,  except  only  the  carriage  of  [ 
his  goods. 

He  received  the  proposal  like  a  man  trans-  | 
ported,  and  told  us  he  would  go  with  us  over  i 
the  whole  world ;   and  so,  in  short,  we  afl  pre-  I 
pared  ourselves  for  the  journey.     However,  as  it 
was  with  us,  so  it  was  with  the  other  merchants, 
they  had  many  things  to  do ;   and,  instead  of 
being  ready  in  five  weeks,  it  was  four  months 
and  some  odd  days  before  all  things  were  got 
together. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Febraary,  our  style, 
when  we  set  out  from  Pekin.  My  partoer  and 
the  old  pilot  had  gone  express  back  to  the  port 
where  we  had  first  put  in,  to  <fiapose  of  some 
goods  which  we  had  left  there ;  and  I,  with  s 
Chinese  merchant,  whom  I  had  some  knowledge 
of  at  Nanquin,  and  who  came  to  P^in  on  Us 
own  affairs,  went  to  Nanquin,  where  I  bought 
ninety  pieces  of  fine  damasks,  with  about  two 
hundred  pieces  of  other  very  fine  silks,  of  several 
sorts,  some  mixed  with  gold,~and  had  all  these 
brought  to  Pekin  against  my  partner's  retoni : 
besides  this,  we  bought  a  very  large  quantity  of 
raw  silk,  and  aome  other  goods;  our  cargo 
amounting,  in  these  goods  only,  to  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  ateriuig,  which, 
together  with  tea  and  some  fine  r^}rn»»%  and 
three  camel* loads  of  nutraega  and  doves^  loaded 
in  all  eighteen  camels  for  our  AMtf  besides 
those  we  rode  upon ;  which,  with  two  or  three 
spare  horses,  and  two  horses  loaded  with  pro- 
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Twoqi,  vado  fu,  in  ihort,  twentjr-iU  camels  and 
borm  in  our  retlnoe. 

The  compaoy  was  ve^  g^reat,  and,  as  near  as 
Icao  reawmbo',  made  between  three  and  four 
haodrad  borses  and  camels,  and  upwards  of  an 
boBdred  and  twenty  men,  very  well  armed,  and 
proTided  for  all  events.  For,  as  the  eastern  ca* 
nrani  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  the  Arabs, 
10  are  these  by  tbe  Tartars ;  but  they  are  not 
altogether  lo  <Ungerous  as  tbe  Arabs,  nor  so 
barharoos  when  they  prevail. 

Tbe  oompany  consisted  of  people  of  sei'eral 
utioni,  such  as  Muscovites  chiefly;  for  there 
were  about  aixty  of  them  who  were  merchants  or 
iahabitants  of  Moscow,  though  of  them  some 
were  Livonians ;  and,  to  our  particular  satlsfac- 
tioi^  fire  of  tham  were  Soots,  who  appeared  alio 
to  be  men  of  great  experience  in  business,  and 
Tcry  good  snbrtanoe. 

When  we  had  travelled  one  day*s  journey,  the 
|wde%  who  were  five  in  number,  called  all  the 
CttUemen  and  merchants,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
pataengen^  except  the  servants,  to  a  great  ooun- 
dl,  as  tb^  termed  it  At  ibh  great  council 
every  ooe  deposited  a  certain  quantity  of  money 
to  a  ooomon  stock,  for  the  necessary  expenae  of 
bvying  forage  on  the  way,  where  it  was  not  other- 
wiae  to  be  had,  and  for  satisfying  the  guides, 
gcttiDg  horws  aind  the  like.  And  here  they  con- 
stitatad  the  journey,  as  they  called  if,  viz.,  they 
oaawd  captains  and  officers  to  draw  us  all  up, 
aad  give  the  coanmand  in  case  of  an  attack,  and 
gave  every  one  their  turn  of  command.  Nor 
mi  thiafonninff  us  into  order  any  more  than  what 
ve  found  needful  upon  tbe  way,  as  shall  be  oh- 
itrvcd  in  its  place. 

The  road  all  on  this  side  of  the  country  is  very 
popolooi^  and  is  fbll  of  potters  and  earth- makers ; 
that  is  to  say,  people  that  tempered  the  earth 
for  tbe  China  ware ;  and,  as  I  was  going  along, 
our  Portuguese  pOot,  who  had  always  something 
or  other  to  say  to  make  us  merrv,  came  soeering 
to  me,  and  told  me  he  would  show  the  greatest 
rarity  ia  all  the  country ;  and  that  1  should  have 
thii  to  8^  of  China,  after  all  the  ilUhumoured 
thiogs  I  bad  said  of  it,  that  I  had  seen  one  thing 
vhidb  was  not  to  be  seen  in  all  the  world  beside, 
i  vaa  very,  importunate  to  know  what  it  was ; 
at  lut  be  told  me,  it  was  a  gentleman's  house 
baUt  an  with  China  ware.  *'  Well,"  said  I,  **  are 
oat  the  materials  of  their  building  the  product  of 
thdr  own  coootry ;  and  so  it  is  all  China  ware, 
it  it  aot  r^**  Mo,  no,"  says  he,  "  I  mean,  it  is  a 
boose  all  made  of  China  ware,  such  as  you  call 
so  IB  Englaad ;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  country, 
poreelain."— *'  Well,**  said  I,  "  such  a  thing  may 
be:  bow  big  is  it  ?  can  we  carry  it  in  a  box  upon 
a  camel  ?  Ii  we  can,  we  will  buy  it'* — "  Upon  a 
caaadl*  said  the  old  pilot,  holdmg  up  both  his 
basda,  **why  there  is  a  family  of  thirty  people 
Ihes  ia  it" 

I  was  then  curiooiL  indeed,  to  see  it;  and 
when  I  ca«»  to  It,  it  was  nothing  but  this:  it 
via  a  timber  house,  or  a  bouse  bmlt,  as  we  call 
it  m  England,  with  lath  and  plaister,  but  all  the 
^uuitcmv  ^aa  really  China  ware,  that  is  to  say, 
it  WIS  pwistered  with  the  earth  that  makes 
CSuBaware. 

Ihe  ont^dc^  which  the  sua  shone  hot  upon, 
«u  glazed,  and  looked  very  well,  perfectly  white. 
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and  painted  with  blue  fignrei,  as  the  laif» 
ware  in  England  is  painted,  and  hard,  as  if  it  had 
been  burnt  As  to  tbe  inaide,  all  the  walli^  in- 
stead of  wainscot,  were  lined  with  hardened  and 
painted  tiles,  like  tbe  little  square  tilca  we  caU 
gaily  tiles  in  England,  all  made  of  the  finest 
China,  and  the  figui[es  exeeeding  fine  indeed, 
with  extraonUnsry  variety  of  colours,  mixed  with 
gold,  many  tiles  making  but  one  figure,  but  joined 
so  artificially  with  mortar,  being  made  of  the 
same  earth,  that  it  was  very  hani  to  see  where 
the  tiles  met  The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  of 
the  same  composition,  and  as  hard  as  the  earthen 
floors  we  have  in  use  in  several  parts  of  England, 
especially  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghaanahire,  Leice^ 
tershire,  &&,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  smooth,  but 
not  burnt  and  painted,  except  some  smaller 
rooms,  like  closets,  which  were  all,  as  it  were, 
paved  with  the  same  tile;  the  oeiHngi,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  the  plaistering-work  in  the  whole 
bouse,  were  of  the  same  earth ;  and,  after  all, 
the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  ol  the  aamc^  but 
of  a  deep  shining  black. 

This  was  a  China  warehouse  indeed,  tmly  and 
literaHy  to  be  called  so;  and,  had  I  not  been 
upon  the  journey,  1  could  have  staid  aoaae  days 
to  see  and  examine  the  particulan  of  it  They 
told  me  there  were  fountains  and  fish-ponds  in 
the  garden,  all  paved  at  tbe  bottom  and  sides 
with  the  same,  and  fine  statues,  set  up  in  rows  on 
the  walks,  entirely  formed  of  the  porcelain  earth, 
and  burnt  whole. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  China,  so 
they  may  be  allowed  to  excel  in  it ;  but  I  am 
very  sure  they  excel  in  their  accounts  of  it ;  for 
they  told  me  such  incredible  things  of  their  per- 
formanee  in  erockery-ware^  for  such  it  is,  that  I 
care  not  to  relate,  as  knowing  it  could  not  be 
true.  One  told  me,  in  particular,  of  a  workman 
that  made  a  ship,  with  all  its  tadile,  and  masts, 
and  sails,  in  earthen-ware,  big  enough  to  carry 
fifty  men.  If  he  had  told  me  he  launched  it, 
and  made  a  vo>'age  to  Japan  in  it  I  might  have 
said  something  to  it  indeed;  but  as  it  was,  I 
knew  the  whoKe  story, — which  was,  in  short  ask- 
ing pardon  for  the  word,  that  the  feDow  lied ;  so 
I  smiled,  and  said  nothing  to  it 

This  odd  sight  kept  me  two  hours  behind  the 
canvan,  for  which  the  leader  of  it  for  the  day 
fined  me  about  tbe  value  of  three  shiUings ;  and 
told  me,  if  it  had  been  three  days'  journey  with- 
out the  walls,  as  it  was  three  days  within,  lie 
must  have  fined  me  four  times  as  much,  and 
made  me  ask  pardon  the  next  council-day.  So 
I  promised  to  be  more  orderly;  for,  indeed,  I 
found  afterwards  the  orders  made  for  keeping  all 
together  were  absolutely  necessary  for  our  com- 
mon safety. 

In  two  days  more  we  passed  the  great  China 
wall,  made  for  afoftificatioa  against  £e  Tartars ; 
and  a  very  ^reai  work  it  is,  going  over  hilia  and 
mountains  m  an  endless  track,  when  the  rocks 
are  impassable,  and  tbe  preciptoea  sneh  as  no 
enemy  could  possibly  enter,  or  lAdeed  eiiiBb  np^ 
or  where,  if  thfiy  did*  no  wall  could  hinder  them. 
They  tell  us,  its  length  is  near  a  thousand 
English  miles,  but  that  the  oountry  is  five  h«^ 
died,  in  a  straight  measured  line,  which  the  wall 
bounds,  without  ™*«fHrg  the 
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tarning^s  it  takes.  It  is  about  four  fathoms  high, 
aod  as  maoy  thick  in  some  places. 

I  stood  still  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  without 
trespassing  on  our  orders,  for  so  long  the  caravan 
was  in  passing  the  gate ;  I  say,  I  stood  still  an 
hour  to  look  at  it,  on  every  side,  near  and  for  oflT, 
I  mean  what  was  within  my  view ;  and  the  guide 
of  our  caravan,  who  had  been  estolling  it  for  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  was  mighty  eager  to  hear 
my  opinion  of  it  I  told  him  it  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing  to  keep  off  the  Tartars,  which  he 
happened  not  to  understand  as  I  meant  it,  and 
so  took  it  for  a  compHment ;  but  the  old  pilot 
laughed.  *'  O  Seignior  Inglese,"  said  he,  **  you 
spcttk  in  colours.**—*'  In  colours!**  said  I,  **  w'hat 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?*'—*'  Why,  you  speak  what 
looks  white  this  way,  and  black  that  way ;  gay 
one  way,  and  dull  another  way ;  you  tell  him  it 
is  a  good  wall  to  keep  out  Tartars ;  you  tell  me, 
by  that,  it  is  good  fbr  nothing  but  to  keep  out 
Tartars;  or,  will  keep  out  none  but  Tartars: 
I  understand  you.  Seignior  Inglese,  I  understand 
you,**  said  he,  joking;  **bnt  Seignior  Chinese 
understand  you  biM  own  way.** 

•*  Well,**  said  I,  **  seignior,  do  yon  think  it 
would  stand  out  an  armv  of  onr  country  people, 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery ;  or  our  engineers* 
with  two  companies  of  miners  ?  Would  they  not 
batter  it  down  in  ten  davs,  that  an  army  might 
enter  in  battalia,  or  blow  it  up  into  the  air, 
foundation  and  all,  that  there  should  be  no  sign 
of  It  left?"—"  Ay,  ay,*'  said  he,  •*  I  know  that." 
The  Chinese  wanted  mightily  to  know  what  I 
said,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  tell  him  a  fow  days 
after,  for  we  were  then  almost  out  of  their 
oouutry,  and  he  was  to  leave  us  in  a  little  time 
afterwards;  but  when  he  knew  what  I  had  said, 
he  was  dumb  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  his  fine  story  of  the  Chinese 
power  and  greatness  while  he  staid. 

After  vre  had  passed  this  mighty  nothing, 
called  a  wall,  something  like  the  Picts*  wall,  so 
famous  in  Northumberland,  and  built  by  the 
Romans,  we  began  to  find  the  country  thinly  in- 
habited, and  the  people  rather  confined  to  live  in 
fortified  towns  and  cities,  as  being  subject  to  the 
inroads  and  depredations  of  the  Tartars,  who  rob 
in  great  armies,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
resisted  by  the  naked  inhabitants  of  an  open 
country. 

And  here  I  began  to  find  the  necessitv  of 
keeping  together  in  a  caravan,  as  we  travelled ; 
for  we  saw  several  troops  of  Tartars  roving 
about ;  but  when  I  came  to  see  them  distinctly, 
I  wondered  how  the  Chinese  empire  could  be 
conquered  by  such  contemptible  follows ;  for  they 
are  a  mere  herd  or  crowd  of  wild  fellows,  keeping 
no  order,  and  understanding  no  discipline  or 
manner  of  fight. 

Their  horses  are  poor,  lean,  starved  creatures, 
taught  nothing,  and  are  fit  for  nothing ;  and  this 
we  found  the  first  day  we  saw  them»  which  was 
after  we  entered  the  wikier  part  of  the  country. 
Our  leader  for  the  day  gave  leave  for  about  six- 
teen of  us  to  go  a-hunting,  as  they  call  it ;  and 
what  was  this  but  hunting  of  sheep  1  However, 
it  may  be  called  hunting  too,  for  the  creatures 
are  the  wildest  and  swiftest  of  foot  that  ever  I 
saw  of  their  kind ;  only  they  will  not  run  a  great 
way,  aod  you  are  sure  cf  sport  when  you  begin 


the  chaoe ;  for  they  appear  generally  by  thirty 
or  forty  in  a  flock,  and,  like  true  iheep,  always 
keep  together  when  they  fly. 

In  pursuit  of  this  odd  sort  of  game,  it  wai  oor 
hap  to  meet  with  about  forty  Tartars.  Whether 
they  were  hunting  mutton  as  we  were,  or  whe- 
ther they  looked  for  another  kind  of  prev,  I  know 
not ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  one  of  tikem  blew 
a  kind  of  horn  very  loud,  but  with  a  barbarooi 
sound  that  I  had  never  heard  before;  and, by  the 
way,  never  care  to  hear  again.  We  all  supposed 
this  was  to  call  their  firiends  about  them,  and  m 
it  was ;  for  in  less  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty  more  appeared  at  about 
a  mile  distance ;  but  our  work  was  over  first,  ai 
it  happened. 

One  of  the  Scots  merchants  of  Moscow  hap- 
pened to  be  amongst  us,  and  as  sooo  as  he  heard 
the  horn  he  told  us,  in  short,  that  we  bad  nothing 
to  do  but  to  charge  them  immediately  without 
loss  of  time,  and,  drawfaig  us  up  in  a  line,  he 
asked  if  we  were  resolved.  We  told  him  we  were 
ready  to  follow  him ;  so  he  rode  directly  up  to 
them.  They  stood  gadog  at  us  like  a  mere 
crowd,  drawn  up  in  no  oraer,  nor  showing  the 
face  of  any  order  at  all ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
us  advance  they  let  fly  their  arrows,  which,  how- 
ever, missed  us  very  happily.  It  seems  they  mis- 
took not  their  aim,  but  their  distance,  for  their 
arrows  all  fell  a  little  abort  of  ua,  but  with  so  true 
an  aim  that  had  we  been  about  twenty  yards 
nearer  we  must  have  had  several  men  wounded, 
if  not  killed. 

Immediately  we  halted,  and,  though  it  wu  at 
a  great  distance,  we  fired,  and  sent  them  lesdea 
bullets  for  wooden  arrows,  following  our  shot  full 
gallop,  resolving  to  fall  in  among  them  sword  in 
hand,  for  so  our  bold  Scot  that  led  us  directed. 
He  was,  indeed,  but  a  merchant,  but  he  behaved 
with  that  vigour  and  bravery  on  this  occasioD. 
and  yet  with  such  a  cool  courage  too,  that  I 
never  saw  any  man  in  action  fitter  for  command. 
As  soon  as  we  came  up  to  them  we  fired  our  pis- 
tols in  their  faces  and  then  drew,  but  thev  fiedin 
the  greatest  conftision  imaginable ;  the  only  stand 
any  of  them  made  was  on  our  right,  where  three 
of  them  stood,  and,  by  signs,  called  the  rest  to 
come  back  to  them,  having  a  kind  of  sdmitar  m 
their  hands,  and  their  bows  hanging  at  their 
backs.  Our  bravo  commander,  without  asking 
anybody  to  follow  him,  galloped  up  dose  to  then, 
and  with  hb  fusil  knocked  one  of  them  off  bis 
horse,  killed  the  second  with  hia  pbtol,  and  the 
third  ran  away,  and  thus  ended  our  fight ;  but 
we  had  this  misfortune  attending  it,  vis.,  that  all 
our  mutton  that  we  had  In  chace  got  away.  We 
had  not  a  man  killed  or  wounded ;  but,  as  for  the 
Tartars,  there  were  about  five  of  them  killed, 
how  many  were  wounded  we  knew  not ;  but  this 
we  knew,  that  the  other  party  was  so  frightened 
at  the  noise  of  our  guns  that  they  fled  and  never 
made  any  attempt  upon  us. 

We  were  all  this  while  in  the  Chinese  dooni- 
nions,  aiMi  therefore  the  Tartars  were  not  so  bold 
as  afterwards ;  but  in  about  five  days  we  entered 
a  vast  great  wild  deaerf ,  which  hM  ns  three  days 
and  nights'  mareh,  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry 
our  water  with  us  in  great  leather  bottles,  and  to 
encamp  all  night,  lust  as  I  have  beard  they  do  in 
the  deserts  of  Anmia. 
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I  aifced  our  (Hides  wfaoie  domlnkm  tbii  was  in, 

nd  tbcy  told  me  this  was  a  kind  of  border  that 

I  m^bt  be  called  No  Alan't  Land,  being  part  of  the 

'  Great  Karakathy,  or  Grand  Tartary,  but  that, 

I  bowerer.  It  was  reckoned  to  China ;  that  there 

was  no  care  taken  here  to  preserve  it  from  the 

isroadf  of  thieves,  and  therefore  it  was  reckoned 

the  wont  desert  in  the  whole  march,  tliougb  we 

were  to  go  over  some  mvch  fjuger. 

In  pairing  this  wUdemess,  which,  I  confess, 
was  at  the  first  view  very  frigfatAil  to  me,  we  saw 
two  or  three  times  little  parties  of  the  Tartars, 
bet  they  seemed  to  be  npon  their  own  afisdrs,  and 
to  ha?e  no  dedgn  upon  us ;  and  to,  like  the  man 
wbo  met  the  devil,  if  they  had  nothing  to  say  to 
m  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  them,  we  let  them 

Once,  however,  a  party  of  them  came  so  near 
ai  to  itand  and  gate  at  us  $  whether  it  was  to 
CQoaider  what  they  should  do,  viz.,  to  attack  us 
or  not  to  attack  us,  we  knew  not ;  but  when  we 
were  paned  at  some  distance  by  them  we  made 
s  rear  guard  of  forty  men  and  stood  ready  for 
then,  letting  the  caravan  pass  half  a  miie  or 
tbereabonts  before  us.  After  awhile  they  marched 
oC  only  we  found  they  assaulted  us  with  five 
inows  at  their  parting,  one  of  which  wounded  a 
bone  so  that  it  disabled  him,  and  we  left  him  the 
next  day,  poor  creature,  hi  great  need  of  a  good 
hrrier.  We  sapposed  they  might  shoot  more 
arrows^  which  might  foil  short  of  us,  but  we  saw 
DO  man  arrows  or  Tartars  at  that  time. 

We  travelled  near  a  month  after  this,  the  ways 
being  not  so  good  as  at  first,  though  still  in  the 
(iominioos  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  but  lay  for 
tbe  most  part  in  villages,  some  of  which  were 
fcrtified  becaase  of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars. 
When  we  came  to  one  of  these  towns  (it  was 
about  two  days  and  a  haJfs  joumev  before  we 
were  to  come  to  the  dty  of  Naum),  I  wanted  to 
bay  a  camel,  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  be  sold 
all  tbe  way  upon  that  road,  and  of  horses  also, 
raeh  as  they  are,  because,  so  many  caravans 
eoBung  that  way,  they  are  very  often  wanted. 
The  person  that  I  spdie  to  to  get  me  a  camel 
would  have  gone  and  fetched  it  for  me,  but  I, 
Hbe  a  fool,  must  be  officious,  and  go  myself  along 
with  Una.  The  place  was  about  two  miles  out 
of  the  village,  where  it  seems  they  kept  the 
eamels  and  Dorses  feeding  under  a  guard. 

I  walked  it  on  foot  with  my  old  p41ot  in  com- 
pany and  a  Chinese,  being  desirous,  forsooth,  of 
a  little  variety.  When  we  came  to  this  place  it 
was  a  low  marshy  ground,  walled  round  with  a 
stone  wall,  pfled  up  dry  without  mortar  or  earth 
among  it,  like  a  pork,  with  a  little  guard  of  Chi* 
nese  aoldiers  at  the  doors.  Having  bought  a 
camel  and  agreed  for  the  price,  I  came  away,  and 
tbe  Chinese  man  that  went  with  me  led  the 
eaael,  when  on  a  sudden  came  up  five  Tartars  on 
borseback ;  two  of  them  seized  the  fellow  and 
took  the  camel  from  him,  while  the  other  three 
came  up  to  me  and  my  old  pilot,  seeing  us,  as  it 
were,  unarmed,  for  I  had  no  weapon  about  me 
but  my  sword,  which  could  but  ill  defend  me 
agabst  three  horsemen.  The  first  that  came 
op  stopped  short  upon  my  drawing  my  sword  (for 
they  are  arrant  oowards) ;  but  a  second,  coming 
upon  my  left,  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  head,  which 
1  aevnr  kh  till  afterwards,  and  wondered  when  I 


came  to  myself  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  and 
where  I  was,  for  he  laid  me  flat  on  the  ground ; 
but  my  never-foiling  old  pilot,  the  Portuguese 
fso  Providence,  unlocked  for,  directs  deliveranees 
nom  dangers  which  to  us  are  unforeseen),  had  a 
pistol  in  his  pocket  which  1  knew  nothing  oi^  nor 
the  Tartars  neither ;  if  they  had,  I  suppose  they 
would  not  have  attacked  us,  but  cowards  are 
always  boldest  when  there  is  no  danger. 

The  old  man,  seeing  me  down,  with  a  bold 
heart,  stepped  up  to  the  fellow  that  had  struck 
me,  and  laying  hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  him  down  by  main  force  a  little  to- 
wards him  with  the  other,  he  shot  him  into  the 
head,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  he  then 
immediately  stepped  up  to  him  who  had  stopped 
us,  as  I  said,  and  before  he  could  come  forward 
again,  for  it  was  all  done  as  it  were  in  a  moment, 
made  a  blow  at  him  with  a  scimitar,  which  he 
always  wore,  but  missing  the  man,  cut  his  horse 
into  the  side  of  his  head,  cut  one  of  his  ears  oflT 
by  the  root,  and  a  great  slice  down  the  side  of 
his  face.  The  poor  beast,  enraged  with  the 
wounds,  was  no  more  to  be  governed  by  his  rider, 
though  the  fellow  sat  well  enough  too,  but  away 
he  flew,  and  carried  him  quite  out  of  the  pilot's 
reach;  and,  at  some  distance,  rising  upon  his 
hind  l^s,  threw  down  the  Tartar,  and  fell  upon 
him. 

In  this  interval  the  poor  Chinese  came  in  who 
had  lost  the  camel,  but  he  had  no  weapon ;  how- 
ever,  seeing  the  Tartar  down,  and  bis  horse 
foUen  upon  him,  he  runs  to  him,  and  seizing 
upon  an  ugly  ilUfavoured' weapon  he  had  by  his 
side,  someUiing  like  a  poleaze,  but  not  a  poleaze 
either,  he  wrenched  it  from  him,  and  made  shift 
to  knock  his  Tartarian  brains  out  with  it  But 
my  old  man  had  the  third  Tartar  to  deal  with 
still ;  and,  seeing  he  did  not  fly  as  he  expected,, 
nor  come  on  to  fight  him  as  he  apprehended,  but 
stood  stock  still,  the  old  man  stood  still  too,  and 
falls  to  work  with  his  tackle  to  charge  his  pistol 
again ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Tartar  saw  the  pistol, 
whether  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  or  an> 
other,  I  know  not,  but  away  he  scoured,  and  left 
my  pQot,  my  champfon  I  called  him  afterwards, 
a  complete  victory. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  little  awake;  for  I 
thought,  when  I  first  began  to  awake,  that  I  had 
been  in  a  sweet  sleep,  but,  as  I  sakl  above,  I 
wondered  where  I  was,  how  I  came  upon  the 
ground,  and  what  was  the  matter ;  in  a  word,  a 
few  minutes  after,  as  sense  returned,  I  felt  pain, 
though  I  did  not  know  where;  I  clapped  my 
hand  to  my  head,  and  took  it  away  bloody,  then 
I  felt  my  head  ache,  and  then,  in  another  mo- 
ment, memory  returned,  and  everything  was 
present  to  me  again. 

I  jumped  up  upon  my  feet  instantly,  and  got 
hold  of  my  sword,  but  no  enemies  In  view.  1 
found  a  Tartar  lie  dead,  add  his  horse  standing 
very  quietly  by  him ;  and  looking  farther,  I  saw 
my  champion  and  deliverer,  who  had  been  to  see 
what  the  Chinese  had  done,  coming  tiack  with 
his  hanger  in  his  hand.  The  old  man,  seeing  me 
on  my  feet,  came  running  to  me,  and  embraced 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  being  afraid  before 
that  I  had  been  killed,  and  seeing  me  bloody, 
would  see  how  I  was  hurt ;  hut  it  was  not  much, 
only  what  we  call  a  broken  head ;  netther  did  I 


bj  a  Dutch  or  Engliih  mercbaot  ihip  ••  a  DaCeh 
or  English  merchant  thSp  la  the  Meditemneifi 
It  of  an  Algerine  man  of  nrar. 

When  we  were  that  got  to  aett  we  kept  on 
v.  B.,  as  If  we  would  go  to  the  ManQlaa  pr  the 
Fbfllpi^e  islands,  and  thb  we  did  thai  we  might 
not  uil  into  the  wajr  of  any  of  the  Eniopean 
jdilps ;  and  then  we  steered  north  again.  tUl  we 
emne  to  the  latitude  of  22  deg.  20min.,  by  widch 
memis  we  made  the  idand  of  Formosa  directly, 
wliera  we  came  to  an  anchor*  tnr  order  to  get 
water  and  fresh  provialonBt  which  the  people 
there,  who  are  very  oonrteous  and  civfl  m  thehr 
mannen,  tappUed  |is  with  willingly*  and  dealt 
very  Ikirly  and  pvnctuaOy  with  us  in  aU  their 
agreements  and  bai^gains,  which  is  what  we  did 
not  find  among  other  people ;  and  may  be  owiec 
to  the  remuns  of  Christianity,  which  was  one? 
planted  here  by  a  Dvtch  miraonary  of  Protest- 
ants,  and  is  a  testimony  of  what  J  haTe  often 
lAmrved,  viz.*  that  the  Christian  religion  alw^s 
dviliies  the  people,  and  reforms  their  mannen, 
where  ft  is  received,  whether  It  works  aavu^g 
cibcts  upon  them  or  not 

nwm  hence  we  sailed  stOl  north,  haepbtt  the 
coast  of  China  at  an  eoual  distance,  till  we  knew 
we  were  beyond  all  the  ports  of  China  where 
onr  Enropean  ships  usually  come;  but  being 
resolved*  if  possible,  not  to  fall  into  any  of  their 
hands,  espedelly  hi  this  country,  where,  as  oar 
circumstances  were,  we  could  not  fafl  of  bdng 
entirely  ruined;  nay«  so  great  was  my  fear  in 
particular,  as  to  my  being  taken  by  them,  that  I 
believe  firinly  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Being  now  come  to  the  latitude  of  SO  degrees, 
we  resolved  to  put  into  the  first  trading  port  we 
thould  come  at;  and  standing  in  for  the  stiore. 
a  boat  came  off  two  leagues  to  us,  with  an  old 
f^Rtuguese  pilot  on  boud,  who,  knowing  us  to 
be  an  European  dup,  came  to  offer  his  service, 
which,  indeed,  we  were  very  glad  ot  and  took 
liim  on  board ;  upon  which,  without  asking  ne 
wfaltber  we  would  gi^  he  dismissed  the  boat  he 
name  in.  and  sent  it  back. 

1  thought  It  was  now  so  much  In  onr  choioe 
to  make  the  eld  man  carry  os  whither  we  would, 
thact  I  began  to  talk  with  him  about  cutykag 
ns  to  fbe  Gulf  of  Nanqufai,  which  b  the  most 
nmrthera  part  of  the  ooast  of  China.  The  old 
aoan  said  he  knew  the  Oulf  of  Nanqnin  venr  well ; 
1>nt,  smiling,  asked  us  what  we  would  do  there  ? 

I  told  bun  we  would  sell  onr  cargo^  and  pur- 
diase  China  wares  calicoes*  raw  sOke,  tea* 
wzonght  silks*  &C. ;  and  ao  would  retnm  by  the 
same  course  we  came.  He  told  us  our  best  port 
had  been  to  have  pnt  in  at  MacaOk  where  we 
could  not  (ail  of  a  market  for  our  <^am  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  might,  for  onr  money,  have 
purchased  all  sorts  of  China  goods*  ag  cheap  as 
we  oould  at  Nooquin. 

Not  being  able  to  pnt  the  old  man  out  of  Us 
talk,  of  whlctkbe  was  very  opinionated  or  ooo- 
oeited,  I  told  him  we  were  gentlemen  as  well  as 
merchants,  and  that  we  had  a  mind  to  go  and 
see  the  great  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  amons 
court  of  the  monarch  of  China.  "  Why,  thcnt" 
tm  the  old  man*  '*von  should  go  to  Kingpo, 
where,  by  the  river  that  runs  into  the  sea  there, 
you  may  go  np  within  fife  leagnes  of  the  gnat 


The  old  nan  Ibond  me  nlittie  p$Bimi,wi 
under  eone  eoafiemu  when  he  »emed  a  Dutch 
ahip;  and  aiid  io  me*  **  Sir*  mi  need  he  oedw 
no  apprehension  of  the  Dnteh*  I  eeppose  thcf 
•n  not  new  at  war  with  yonr  nalion.'U.''  No," 
said  <*"ttet'e  true;  bnt  I  Iumw nsi  whet  libtf- 
ties  men  ney  take  when  they  are  ont  of  the 
reach  of  the  laws  ^tfcwr  own  eoaatry.'*-^  Wbf/ 
eald  hiw  **  y«a  nre  no  piraleai  ndiat  need  yos 
foar?    Tbey  will  »et  aMdOe  wUh  gMonhls 


This  oaaal  la  a  nvrtfahle  made  strsea, 
which  ffm  Ihroii^h  the  heart  of  aU  thit  fMt 
empire  of  China,  eromet  i41  the  livws  mmbi 
some  considerable  hills  by  the  help  of  uaissi 
and  gates*  and  fees  ^p  to  theejtf  of  rsMsbeiag 
In  Migth  neer  270  leegnae." 
'^elt^'aaid  I. '*  sS^Bior  7Mwieei*biit  thit 

Is  not  onr  hnskieis  now;  the  gngt  qaestiea  b, 
if  yon  can  cany  as  np  to  the  city  ef  Nanqaia, 
fhun  whence  we  can  travel  to  Pekjn  atewardi?* 
Yes*  he  eaid*  he  oonld  do  en  vary  wdl,  aad  thcK 
was  a  great  Dutch  ahip  gene  np  (hat  nwjuit  ,, 
belbrau  Thia  gave  aae  a  Utile  liieek ;  a  Dokh  i 
ship  waa  now  oar  terror*  end  we  had  «Mh  fa- 
ther have  met  the  devil*  eft  lewt  if  he  had  tot 
oome  hi  too  l^ghtilal  a  flgnae.  We  dipandsd 
upon  it,  that  a  Datob  ehip  would  be  ow  deitnw. 
tion,  for  we  were  in  no  conriitien  to  fight  tbstt: 
all  the  sUpa  they  tmde  with  ia  theas  iptrti  bsim 
of  great  bnidem  and  of  mnnh  gmater  fores  tfasn 


tf  I  had  any  Uood  in  my  body  thit  did  net  tr 
ly  into  my  Inoe  at  that  ward.  It  w«9  hfaidere4  hf 
aomestopintbeaessele  ejnmlnted  by  natuieto 
eiroulaU  It*  for  It  pnt  me  Into  the  gnateit  dh- 
order  and  cimfneinn  JmaginiMe;  c»r  ww  it  pss- 
sible  for  me  to  eonosnl  it  eo  iMit  that  the  eU  SIB 

easily  psroeieed  it. 
•*  Sir,**  saidhe."ZfindyoiiaDeMi  aasM  dii- 


order  in  your  thoughts  at  my  taiki  par  he 
pleeeed  to  go  which  any  iron  «hink  It  evdt- 
nendnpenit  Til  do  yon «U  theeanfoe  1  oaiu''^ 
•<  Why,  seicniv*'' eald  I  «*  U  Is  Me  I  am  e  litth 
Mwdtled  in  asy  cwolation  eft  tWs  Umt  whSthw 
to  go  in  partionlar,  and  I  ens  something  amce 
so  for  what  yen  said  about  pkratee.  Ihopethwe 
are  no  piratee  in  these  eeaa;  ere  jne  but  ie  sa 
iU  nonditlen  to  meet  with  them ;  for  yeastsM 
have  but  a  easall  foroa*  «nd  hnt  imy  wesHj 


•<0,slr*"  saidhai  *<do  not  be  oonesrasd;,! 
do  not  know  that  then  bane  baaa  any  piratM  » 
these  aeas  these  fiaeen  years*  aneept  one,  whaai 
wes  seen*  as  I  beer*  in  the  Bay  of  Siem  eboat  e 

asonth  since;  bnt  you  nsay  be  amend  ^  ^ 
gone  to  the  aouthward;  nor  was  she  a  «hip  #> 
any  great  force*  or  fit  for  the  wwk;  shewasoet 
built  for  a  privateer,  bat  was  run  away  with  bf* 
reprobate  ceew  that  were  on  hosnl  after  the 
c^tahi  and  sosse  of  his  men  bed  been  mosdsred 
by  the  Malaoeana  at  orneer  the  island  of  fisiBS- 

tra.** 

«Whatr  said  I,  eeemh«  Io  koewaetbinrdf 
theaMtter;  *«did  they jsinrder the captaiB r«^ 
•«  No,"  eaid  he,  «•  1  ifo  not  wsdeataod  they  ola^ 
deied  him ;  but*  ae  they  alierwerds  rse  emr 
with  the  ship*  it  Isgeneratty  betieied  tbey  be- 
tmyedbhn  tale  the  hands  of  the  MelMsaas.^ 
did  araider  Mm ;  ami  pmhans  fher  vkmhuA 
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tbem  to  do  H."-.**  Why  then,*  Mid  I,  '^  they 
dcnrrad  death  as  miich  «s  if  tboT  had  done  it 
UwfliKivet.*-~««  Nay,*  aaid  the  old  mm^  "  tber 
do  deierTe  it }  and  they  will  certaiolv  have  it  if 
thry  ligbt  vpon  any  Bngitah  or  Dutch  ihip ;  for 
tfaeyliavBan  agreed  together*  that  if  they  meet 
tint  rogae  they  will  give  him  no  qoarter," 

"  Bot»*  Mid  I  to  hlm«  «<  yon  lay  the  pirate  is 
fQwoatof  theaeaeas;  how  can  they  meet  with 
hta  thear~*«  Why,  that  is  tnt,"  said  he, 
**tfaiy  do  say  so ;  bat  he  was,  as  I  teli  yon,  in 
Ibc  Bsy  of  8iam,  in  the  riYer  Cambodia,  and  was 
(iboormd  there  by  aooM  Dntchmen,  who  bdbiig« 
«d  to  the  ibip^  and  who  were  left  on  shore  when 
thej  ran  away  with  her ;  and  some  EngUsh  and 
Dstdi  tFHiars  being  in  the  river,  they  were  within 
tKttia  of  takiBff  Urn.  Nay,"  said  he,  <«  if  the 
ftifnnt  boats  had  been  well  seconded  by  the 
ieit,tiiey  had  certainly  taken  Urns  bathe,lfaid- 
iif  mly  two  boala  within  roach  of  him,  tacked 
iboat,  aad  flred  at  theae  two,  and  disabled  them 
before  the  others  enmo  np,  and  then  standing  off 
to  M,  the  other*  were  not  aUo  to  follow  him, 
asd  m  be  got  away«  Bnt  they  hare  all  so  exact 
tdeieriptioa  of  the  ship,  that  they  wtU  be  sore 
to  know  hha^  aad  wherarer  they  find  him,  they 
Un  vowed  to  give  no  quarter  to  either  the  cap- 
tiAi  or  tile  seamen,  but  to  hang  them  all  up  at 
tboywdparaL* 

'    -  What  r  said  I,  «  wtU  they  execnte  them, 

>  rigbt  or  wrong^hang  them  first  and  judge  them 

lAcnranb?"^"  O,  sfar,*'  said  the  old  pOot, 

*  there  is  no  need  to'  make  a  formal  busineaa  <^ 

,  it  with  meh  rognen  as  those  i  let  them  tie  them 

bttk  to  back,  and  aet  them  a^viag;  it  is  no 

I  nore  than  they  rightly  deaerve/* 

Ikaew  I  had  my  ohi  man  fiut  aboard,  and  that 

ho  eoald  do  me  no  barm,  so  I  tamed  short  upon 

Un.   ••  Wen,  seignior,*  said  I,  •*  and  tUs  is  the 

vcfy  nasoa  why  1  would  hare  you  carry  ns  to 

Naaqnfai,  and  not  put  back  to  Macao,  or  to  any 

other  part  of  the  eonntry  where  the  English  or 

Datcb  ships  came  ;  for  be  it  known  to  yoa  seig- 

Bbr,  those  c^itafns  of  the  English  and  Dutch 

■bipo  9ft  a  pared  of  rash,  prond.  Insolent  fellows, 

(bit  oeither  know  what  belongs  to  justice,  or 

how  to  behave  Uiemselve%  as  the  laws  of  God 

led  aatnre  dbnet ;  hot,  being  prood  of  their 

fldfeei,  and  not  onderstanding  thdr  power,  they 

vsttkl  act  the  wuiderers  to  panlsb  robbers ; 

would  take  npoo  them  to  Insult  men  folsely 

I  Meued,  and  determbie  them  guilty  withoat  due 

I  hqoiry ;  and  perimps  I  may  Ihre  to  call  some  of 

I  titan  to  an  account  for  It,  where  they  may  be 

ira^fat  how  justice  Is  to  be  executed,  and  that  no 

■na  ongfai  to  be  treated  as  a  crimfaia!  till  some 

<vid«ooe  may  be  had  of  ihe  joime,  and  that  he  is 

the  man." 

With  this  In  told  him  that  this  was  the  verv 
>bip  they  had  attacked ;  and  gave  him  a  foil 
aecooot  of  the  skirmish  we  had  with  their  boats, 
ttd  bow  IboKshfy  and  coward-like  they  had  be- 
haved. I  told  him  all  the  story  of  our  buying 
tho  aUp;  and  bow  the  Dutchmen  served  us.  I 
told  him  the  reasons  I  had  to  beUeve  that  this 
itary  of  kflfing  the  master  by  the  Bfalaccans  was 
sot  trae^  as  also  the  running  away  with  the  ship ; 
bot  that  It  was  all  a  fiction  of  their  own  to  suggest 
<hit  the  mcB  were  tamed  pirates ;  and  they  oi^t 
(0  have  bean  sore  It  was  so  before  they  ventored 


to  attack  us  by  surprise^  and  oblige  us  to  resist 
them;  adding,  that  they  wonld  have  the  blood 
of  those  men  who  were  killed  there^  in  our  just 
defence,  to  answer  for. 

The  old  man  was  amaxed  at  this  relation,  and 
toU  us  we  were  very  mach  in  the  right  to  go 
away  to  the  north ;  and  said.  If  he  might  advise 
us,  it  should  be  to  sell  the  ship  hi  Chiiia»  which 
we  might  very  well  do,  and  buy  or  buHd  another 
in  the  country ;  **  and,*'  said  he,  **  thongh  yea 
will  not  get  so  good  a  ship^  yet  you  aoay  get  one 
able  enough  to  carry  you  and  all  your  goods  back 
agahi  to  Bengal,  or  anywhere  else." 

I  told  fafan  I  would  take  his  advice  when  I 
came  to  any  port  where  I  could  find  a  ship  for 
my  turn,  or  get  any  customer  to  buy  this.  He 
refdied,  I  should  meet  with  costomers  enough  for 
the  ship  at  Nanquin,  and  that  a  Chineoe  jiink 
would  serve  me  very  well  to  go  back  again ;  and 
that  he  would  procare  me  people  both  to  buy 
one  and  sell  the  other. 

"  Well,  but,  seignior,'*  says  I,  *«  as  you  say 
they  know  the  ship  so  well,  1  may,  periiaps,  if  I 
fellow  your  measures,  be  instrumental  to  bring 
some  honest.  Innocent  men  into  a  terrible  broB, 
and,  perhaps,  bo  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  for, 
wherever  they  find  the  ship,  they  will  prove 
the  guilt  upon  the  men,  by  proving  this  was  the 
ship,  and  so  innocent  men  may  probably  be  over* 
powered  and  murdered." — *'  Why,"  said  the  old 
man,  **  I'll  find  out  a  way  to  prevent  that  also ; 
for  as  I  know  all  those  commanders  you  speak  of 
very  well,  and  shall  see  them  all  as  they  pass  by, 
I  will  be  sure  to  set  them  to  rights  in  the  thing« 
and  let  them  know  that  they  lud  been  so  mxkSi 
in  the  wrong ;  that  though  the  people  who  were 
on  board  at  first  might  run  away  with  the  ship, 
yet  it  was  not  true  that  they  had  turned  pirates  ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  those  were  not  the  men 
that  first  went  off  with  the  ship,  but  innocently 
bought  her  for  their  trade ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  so  for  beUeve  me,  as,  at  least,  to  act 
more  cautiously  for  the  time  to  come.*—'"  WeU," 
said  I,  "  and  will  you  deliver  one  message  to 
them  fipom  me  ?*•— **  Yes,  I  will,**  says  he,  *'  if 
you  will  give  it  under  your  hand,  in  writing,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  prove  it  came  from  yon,  and 
not  out  of  my  own  head."  I  answered  that  f 
would  readily  give  it  him  under  my  band.  So  I 
took  a  pen  and  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  at 
large  the  story  of  assaulting  me  with  the  long- 
boats, &e.,  the  pretended  reason  of  it,  and  the 
unjust  cruel  design  of  it,  and  concluded  to  the 
commanders,  that  they  had  done  what  tley  not 
only  should  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  also,  that 
if  ever  they  came  to  England,  and  I  lived  to  see 
them  there,  they  should  all  pay  dearly  for  it,  ff 
the  laws  of  my  country  were  not  grown  out  of 
use  before  I  arrived  there. 

My  old  pilot  read  this  over  and  over  again,  and 
asked  me  several  times  if  I  would  stand  to  it.  I 
answered,  I  would  stand  to  it  as  long  as  I  had 
anything  left  in  the  world ;  being  sensible  that  I 
should,  one  time  or  other,  find  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  home  to  them.  But  we  haa  no  occasioa 
ever  to  let  the  pilot  carry  this  letter ;  for  he  never 
went  back  agahi.  While  those  things  were  pass* 
ing  between  us,  by  way  of  discourse,  we  went 
forward  dhvctly  for  Nanqnin,  and,  in  aboot 
thirteen  days*  sail,  came  to  an  anchor  at  the 
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grthi  lacrifice  that  day,  for  there  itood  out  upon 
an  old  stump  of  a  tree  an  idol  made  of  wood, 
frightful  as  the  devil ;  ot  least  at  anything  we 
can  think  of  to  represent  the  devil  that  can  be 
made.  It  had  an  head  certainly  not  so  much  as 
resembling  any  creature  that  the  world  ever  saw ; 
ears  as  big  as  goafs'  horns  and  as  high ;  eyes  as 
big  as  a  crown  piece ;  and  a  nose  like  a  crooked 
ram*s  horn,  and  a  mouth  extended  four-cornered, 
like  that  of  a  lion,  with  horrible  teeth,  hqoked 
like  a  parrot's  under  biD.  It  was  dressed  up  in 
the  filthiest  manner  that  you  can  suppose;  its 
uppvr  garment  was  of  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool 
outward;  a  great  Tartar  bonnet  on  the  head, 
with  two  horns  growing  through  it ;  it  was  about 
eight  feet  high,  yet  had  no  feet  or  legs,  or  any 
other  proportion  of  parts. 

This  scarecrow  was  set  up  at  the  outside  of 
the  village ;  and  when  I  came  near  to  it,  there 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen  creatures,  whether 
men  or  women  I  could  not  tell,  for  they  make  no 
distinction  by  their  habits,  either  of  body  or 
head ;  these  lay  all  flat  on  the  ground  round  this 
formidable  block  of  shapeless  wood.  I  saw  no 
motion  among  them  any  more  than  if  thev  bad 
been  logs  of  wood  like  their  idol;  at  first  I 
really  thought  they  had  been  so,  but  when 
I  came  a  little  nearer,  they  started  up  upon 
their  feet,  and  raised  an  howling  cry,  as  u  it 
had  been  so  many  deep-mouthed  hounds,  and 
walked  away  as  if  they  were  displeased  at  our 
disturbing  them.  A  little  way  off  from  this 
monster,  and  at  the  door  of  a  t«fnt  or  hut,  made 
all  of  sheep-skins  and  cow-skins  dried,  stood 
three  botchers.  I  Uiought  they  were  such,  for 
when  I  came  nearer  to  them,  I  found  they  had 
long  knives  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent  appeared  three  sheep  killed,  and  one 
young  bullock,  or  steer.  These,  it  seems,  were 
saerifices  to  that  senseless  log  of  an  idol,  and 
these  three  men  priests  belonging  to  it ;  and  the 
seventeen  prostrated  wretchea  were  the  people 
who  brought  the  offering,  and  were  making  their 
prayers  to  that  stock. 

1  confess  I  was  more  moved  at  their  stupidity, 
and  this  brutish  worship  of  an  hobgoblin,  than 
ever  I  was  at  anvthing  in  my  life ;  to  see  God's 
most  glorious  and  best  creature,  to  whom  he  had 
granted  so  manv  advantages,  even  by  creation, 
above  the  rest  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  vested 
with  a  reasonable  soul,  and  that  soul  adorned  with 
iiieulties  and  capacities  adapted  both  to  honour 
bis  Maker  and  be  honoured  by  him ;  I  say,  to 
see  it  sunk  and  degenerated  to  a  degree  so  more 
than  stupid,  as  to  prostrate  itself  to  a  frightful 
nothing,  a  mere  imaginary  object  dressed  up  by 
themselves,  and  made  terrible  to  themselves  by 
their  own  contrivance,  adorned  only  with  clouts 
and  rags ;  and  that  this  should  be  the  effect  of 
mere  ignorance,  wrought  up  into  hellish  devotion 
by  the  devil  himself;  who,  envying  his  Maker 
the  homage  and  adoration  of  his  creatures,  had 
deluded  them  into  such  gross,  surfeiting,  sordid, 
and  brutish  things,  as  one  would  think  should 
shock  nature  itself. 

But  what  signified  all  the  astonishment  and 
reflection  of  thoughts  ?  Thus  it  was»  and  I  saw 
it  before  my  eyes,  and  there  was  no  room  to 
wonder  at  it,  or  think  it  impossible  All  my  ad- 
miration  turned  to  rage :  and  I  rode  up  to  the 


image  or  monster,  call  it  what  you  wiB,  and  with 
my  sword  cut  the  bonnet  that  was  on  its  bead  in 
two  in  the  middle,  so  that  It  hung  down  by  one 
of  the  horns ;  and  one  of  our  men  that  was  with 
me,  took  hold  of  the  sheep- skin  that  covered  it, 
and  pulled  at  it,  when  behold  a  most  hkieoiu 
outcry  and  howling  ran  through  the  village,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  people  came  about  my 
ears,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  scour  for  it ;  for  we 
saw  some  had  bows  and  arrows ;  but  I  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  visit  them  again. 

Our  caravan  rested  three  nights  at  the  tows, 
which  was  about  four  miles  off,  in  order  to  pro* 
vide  some  horses  which  they  wanted,  several  of 
the  horses  having  been  lamed  and  jaded  with  the 
badness  of  the  way,  and  our  long  march  over  the 
last  desert,  so  we  had  some  leisure  here  to  pat  my 
design  in  execution.  I  communicated  my  pro- 
ject to  the  Scots  merchant,  of  Moscow,  of  whoie 
courage  I  had  a  sufficient  testimony,  as  above.  I 
told  Mm  what  I  had  seen,  and  with  what  indig- 
nation I  had  since  thought  that  human  natnrt 
could  be  so  degenerate.  I  told  him  I  was  resolved, 
if  I  could  get  but  four  or  five  men  well  armed  to 
go  with  me,  to  go  and  destroy  that  vile,  abomi- 
nable idol,  to  let  them  see  that  it  had  no  power 
to  help  itself,  and  consequently  could  not  be  sn 
object  of  worship,  or  to  be  prayed  to,  much  lett 
help  them  that  offered  sacrifices  to  it. 

He  laughed  at  me :  said  he,  **  Your  seal  may 
be  good,  but  what  do  3rou  propose  to  yourself  by 
it  ?*'_••  Propose  r  said  I,  •*  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour  of  God,  which  is  insulted  by  this  devil- 
worship.**—**  But  how  will  it  vindicate  the  honour 
of  God?"  said  he,  **  while  the  people  will  not  be 
able  to  know  what  you  mean  by  it,  unless  you 
could  speak  to  them  too,  and  tell  them  so ;  sod 
then  they  will  fight  you  too,  1  will  assure  you,  for 
they  are  desperate  fellows,  and  that  especially  in 
defence  of  their  idolatry."—**  Can  we  not,**  laid 
I,  **  do  it  in  the  night,  and  then  leave  them  the 
reasons  in  writing,  in  their  own  language?"* 
'•  WriUng,"  said  he,  **  why,  there  is  not  in  five 
nations  of  them  one  man  that  knows  anythio; 
of  a  letter,  or  how  to  read  a  word  in  any  lan- 
guage, or  in  their  own.**—'*  Wretched  ignorance !" 
said  I  to  him ;  *'  however,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
do  it ;  perhaps  nature  may  draw  ii&rencesfroffl 
it  to  them,  to  let  them  see  how  brutish  they  are 
to  worship  such  horrid  things.**—**  Look  you, 
sir,*'  said  ne,  **  if  your  seal  prompts  you  to  it  lo 
warmly,  you  must  do  it ;  but,  in  the  next  place, 
I  would  have  you  coosidier  these  wild  natioai  of 
people  are  subjected  by  force  to  the  csar  of  Mut- 
covy*s  dominions ;  and  if  you  do  this*  it  is  tea 
to  one  but  they  will  come  by  thousands  to  the 
governor  of  Nertsinskay,  and  complain,  and  de- 
mand satisfaction ;  and  if  he  cannot  give  them 
satisfaction,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  revolt,  and 
it  win  occasion  a  new  war  with  all  the  Tartan  io 
the  country.'* 

This,  I  confess,jput  new  thoughts  into  my  head 
for  a  while,  but  I  harped  upon  the  aame  itring 
still ;  and  all  that  day  I  was  nneasy  to  put  my 
project  into  execution.  Towarda  the  evening, 
the  Scots  merchant  met  me  by  accident  in  oor 
walk  about  the  town,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
me.  **  1  believe,'*  said  he,  **  I  have  put  yon  off 
your  good  design ;  I  have  been  a  little  ooneemed 
about  it  since,  for  1  abhor  the  idol  «iid  idolatiy 


u  aoob  tijoa  ean  do.**— '*  Truly,"  said  I, 

'*7oa  hATt  put  It  off  a  little  ai  to  the  exeeu* 

tko  of  it,  bat  yoa  have  not  put  it  all  oat  of 

■ythoqglitt;  and  I  belSeve  I  shall  do  it  still 

bdore  I  quit  (hit  plaee»  though  I  were  to  be 

delivered  up  to  them  for  satisfaction.** — **  No, 

DO,"  Slid  he;  •* God  forbid  they  should  deUver 

yoo  up  to  such  a  erev  of  moosters  I  they  shall 

Bot  do  that  neither ;  that  would  be  muiderinsr 

700  indeed.**— •' Why,*'    said    I,  "how   would 

they  oic  me?*—*'  Use  you  !**  said  he  ;  '« lit  tell 

yoQ  bow  they  served  a  poor  Russian  who  af. 

frosted  them  in  their  worship,  just  as  vou  did, 

aod  whom  they  took  prisoner,  after  they  had 

iuDcd^him  with  an  arrow,  that  be  could  not  run 

away;  they  took  him  and  stripped  him  stark 

Baked,  and  set  him  upon  the  top  of  the  idol 

Booster,  and  stood  aO  round  him,  and  shot  as 

■aiir  arrows  into  him  as  would  stick  over  his 

whole  body;  and  then  they  burnt  him«  and  dl  the 

MTows  sticking  in  him,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.** 

-**  Aod  was  this  the  same  idol  ?"  said  I.  "Yes,** 

■id  be.  "  the  very  same."—**  Well,**  said  I,  « I 

will  tell  yoa  a  story.**    So  I  related  the  story  of 

oor  nen  at  Madagascar,  and  bow  they  bumf«d 

and  sacked  the  Tillage  there,  and  killed  roan, 

wooisn,  and  child,  for  their  murdefftg  one  of 

oor  nee,  nst  as  it  Is  related  before ;  and  when  I 

had  done,  I  added,  that  I  thought  we  ought  to 

do  10  to  this  viiloige. 

lie  listened  vefy  attentiTeW  to  the  story ;  but 
when  1  talked  of  doing  so  to  that  vfllage,  said  he, 
*  Yoo  mistake  one  very  much ;  it  was  not  this 
Tillage,  it  was  almost  an  hundred  miles  from  this 
pUee ;  bot  It  wna  the  same  idol,  for  they  carry 
bin  about  b  procession  all  over  the  country.*'^. 
"  Wen,**  said  I,  «•  then  that  idol  ought  to  be 
jMiDiibed  for  it;  and  it  shall,'*  said  I.  *«  if  I  Uve 
thU  flight  out" 

In  a  wordf  finding  me  resolute,  be  liked  the 
detigo,  and  told  me  I  should  not  go  alone,  but 
he  would  go  with  me ;  but  he  would  go  first  and 
Wog  a  stout  f^ow,  one  of  his  countrymen,  to  go 
alio  with  us ;  **  and  one,"  said  he,  **  as  famous 
for  his  seal  as  yoa  can  desire  any  one  to  be 
igiiait  such  devfliih  things  as  these."  In  a  word, 
he  braoght  me  his  comrade,  a  Scotsman,  whom 
he  called  Captain  Richardson ;  aod  I  gave  him  a 
IhJI  account  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  also  of  what 
1  uteoded  ;  and  he  told  me  readily  he  would  go 
with  me  if  it  cost  Um  his  life.  So  we  agreed  to 
i%  ooly  we  three.  I  had,  indeed,  proposed  it  to 
By  partner,  but  he  declined  it  He  said  be  was 
ready  to  aaalst  me  to  the  utmost,  and  upon  all 
^ceaiioDs,  for  my  defence ;  but  that  thia  was  an 
adveatore  quite  out  of  his  way ;  so,  I  say,  we 
'•aolf  ed  upon  our  work,  only  we  three  and  my 
■ae  servant,  and  to  put  it  in  execution  that 
Bigbt.  about  midnight,  with  all  the  secrecy  Ima- 
Kuable. 

,  However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  were  wiU 
^  to  delay  it  till  the  next  night,  because  the 
caravan  being  to  set  forward  in  the  rooming,  we 
•apposed  the  governor  could  not  pretend  to  give 
(hna  any  satisfaction  upon  us  when  we  were  out 
of  bis  p^rer.  Hie  Scots  merchant,  as  steady  in 
^  resdntlon  to  enterprise  it  as  bold  in  exc- 
euting,  bconght  me  a  Tartar's  robe  or  gown  of 
ihoep.skhia,  anda  bonnet,  with  a  bow  and  arrows, 
<Bd  M  provided  the  tame  for  himself  and  hit 


eountryman,  that  the  people,  if  they  saw  tti, 
should  not  be  able  to  determine  who  we  were. 

All  the  first  night  we  spent  in  mixing  up  some 
eombustible  matter  with  aqua*vitsB,  gunpowder, 
and  such  other  materials  as  we  oonld  get ;  and, 
having  a  good  quantity  of  tar  in  a  uttle  pot, 
about  an  hour  after  night  we  set  out  upon  our 
expedition. 

We  came  to  the  place  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  found  that  the  people  had  not  the 
least  jealousv  of  danger  attending  thehr  klol ;  the 
night  was  cloudy,  yet  the  moon  gave  us  light 
enough  to  see  that  the  idol  stood  Just  in  the  same 
posture  and  place  that  it  did  before.  The  people 
seemed  to  be  all  at  their  rest ;  ooly,  that  In  the 
great  hot,  or  tent  as  we  called  it,  where  we  saw 
the  three  priests,  whem  we  mistook  for  butchers, 
we  saw  a  light,  and,  going  up  doae  to  the  door, 
we  heard  people  talking,  aa  if  there  were  five  or 
six  of  them.  We  eonduded,  then^we,  that  If 
we  set  wild^fire  to  the  idol,  these  men  would 
come  out  immediatdy,  and  run  up  to  the  place 
to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  that  we  intended 
for  it ;  and  what  to  do  with  them  we  knew  not 
Once  we  thought  of  carrying  it  away,  and  setting 
fire  to  it  at  a  distance ;  but  when  we  came  to 
handle  It,  we  found  it  too  bulky  for  our  carriage, 
so  we  were  at  a  loss  again.  The  second  Scots- 
man was  for  setting  fire  to  the  tent  or  hut,  and 
knocking  the  creatures  that  were  there  on  the 
head  when  they  came  out,  but  I  coidd  not  join 
with  that  i  I  was  against  killing  them,  if  It  was 
possible  to  be  avoided.  •«  WeU  then,"  said  the 
Soots  merchant,  **  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will 
do ;  we  will  try  to  make  them  prisoners,  tie  their 
hands,  and  make  them  stand  and  see  their  idol 
destroyed.*' 

As  It  happened  we  had  twine  or  packthread 
enough  about  us,  which  we  used  to  tie  our  fire- 
works together  with,  so  we  resolved  to  attack 
these  people  first,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  we 
could.  The  first  thing  we  did  we  knocked  at 
the  door,  when  one  of  the  priests  coming  to  it, 
we  immediately  leixed  upon  hfan,  itopped  his 
mouth,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  him  and  led  him 
to  the  idol,  where  we  gagged  him  that  he  might 
not  make  a  noise,  tied  his  feet  also  together,  and 
left  him  on  the  ground. 

Two  of  us  then  waited  at  the  door,  expeeting 
that  another  would  come  out  to  see  wnat  the 
matter  was;  but  we  waited  so  long  till  the  third 
roan  came  back  to  us ;  and  then,  nobody  oonung 
out,  we  knocked  again  gently,  and  immediately 
out  came  two  more,  and  we  served  them  just  in 
the  same  manner,  but  we  were  obliged  to  go  all 
with  them,  and  lay  them  down  by  the  idol  some 
distance  Urom  one  another ;  when,  going  back, 
we  found  two  more  were  come  out  to  the  door, 
and  a  third  stood  behind  them  within  the  door. 
We  seised  the  two,  and  immediately  tied  them, 
when  the  third  stepping  back  and  crying  out,  my 
Scots  merchant  went  in  after  him,  and  taking 
out  a  composition  we  had  madc^  that  would  only 
smoke  and  stink,  be  set  fire  to  it  and  threw  it  in 
among  them.  By  that  time  the  other  Scotsman 
and  mv  man  taking  charge  of  the  two  men  al- 
ready bound  and  tied  together  also  bjr  the  arm, 
led  them  away  to  the  idol,  and  left  them  there 
to  see  if  their  Idol  would  relieve  tbeiiv  ■■king 
haste  back  to  us. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF 


Wheo  the  furze  we  had  thrown  in  had  filled 
the  hat  with  so  much  itnolie  that  they  were 
almost  suffocated,  we  then  threw  in  a  imall  lea- 
ther bag  of  another  kind,  which  flamed  like  a 
candle,  and,  following  it  in,  we  found  there  were 
but  four  people  left,  who,  it  seems,  were  two  men 
and  two  women,  and,  as  we  supposed,  bad  been 
about  BoAie  of  their  diabolic  sacrifices.  They 
appeared,  in  short,  frightened  to  death,  at  least  so 
as  to  sit  trembling  and  stupid,  and  not  able  to 
speak  neither,  for  the  smoke. 

In  a  word,  we  took  them,  bound  them  as  we 
had  the  other,  and  all  without  any  noise.  I 
ahould  have  said,  we  brought  them  out  of  the 
house  or  hut  first ;  for,  indeed,  we  were  not  able 
to  bear  the  smoke  any  more  than  they  were. 
When  we  had  done  this,  we  carried  them  alto~ 
(ether  to  the  idol ;  when  we  came  there  we  fell 
to  work  with  him,  and  first  we  daubed  him  all 
o?er,  and  his  robes  also,  with  tar,  and  such  other 
stuff  as  we  had,  which  was  tallow  mixed  with 
brimstone ;  then  we  stopped  his  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  mouth  full  of  gunpowder ;  then  we  wrapped 
up  a  great  piece  of  wildfire  in  his  bonnet ;  and 
then  sticking  all  the  combustibles  we  bad  brought 
with  us  upon  him.  we  looked  about  to  sec  if  we  ^ 
could  find  anything  else  to  help  to  bum  him ;  when  i 
my  Scotsman  remembered,  ttiat  by  the  tent,  or 
hut,  where  the  men  were,  there  lay  a  heap  of  dry 
fori^e,  whether  straw  or  rushes  I  do  not  remem- 
ber :  away  he  and  the  other  Scotsman  ran,  and 
fetched  their  arms  full  of  that.  When  we  had  i 
done  this,  we  took  all  oar  prisoners,  and  brought  | 
them,  having  untied  their  feet,  and  ungagged 
their  months,  and  made  them  stand  up,  and  set 
them  just  before  their  monstrous  idol,  and  then 
set  fire  to  the  whole. 

We  stayed  by  it  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  or  there- 
abouts, till  the  powder  in  the  eyes  and  mouth 
and  ears  of  the  Idol  blew  up,  and,  as  we  could 
perceive,  had  split  and  deformed  the  shape  of  it  i 
and,  in  a  word,  till  we  saw  it  burnt  into  a  mere 
block  or  log  of  wood ;  and  then  setting  the  dry 
forage  to  it,  we  found  it  would  be  soon  quite 
consumed ;  so  we  began  to  think  of  going  away ; 
but  the  Scotsman  said,  '*  No,  we  must  not  go ; 
for  these  poor  deluded  wretches  will  all  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire,  and  bum  themselves 
with  the  idol."  So  we  resolved  to  stoy  till  the 
forage  was  burnt  down  too,  and  then  we  came 
away  and  left  them* 

In  the  morning  we  appeared  among  our  fellow 
travellers,  ezcee<ung  busy  in  getting  ready  for  our 
journey,  nor  could  any  man  suggest  that  we  had 
been  anywhere  but  in  our  ^ds,  as  travellers 
might  be  supposed  to  be,  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
fatigues  of  that  day's  journey. 

But  it  did  not  end  so,  for  the  next  day  came  a 
great  multitude  of  the  country  people,  not  only 
of  this  village,  but  of  an  hundred  more  for  aught 
I  know,  to  the  town  gates,  and  in  a  most  out- 
rageous manner  demanded  satisfaction  of  the 
Russian  governor,  for  the  insulting  their  priests, 
and  burning  their  great  Chim-Chi-Thauogu ; 
such  an  bard  name  they  gave  the  monstrous 
creature  they  worshipped.  The  people  of  Nort- 
zinskay  were  at  first  in  a  great  consternation ; 
for,  they  said,  the  Tartars  were  no  leas  than 
thirty  thousand,  and  that  in  a  few  days  more 
they  would  be  one  hundred  thousand  stronger. 


The  Russian  governor  sent  out  messengers  to 
appease  them,  and  gave  them  all  the  good  words 
imaginable.     He  assured  them  he  knew  nothiog 
of  it,  and  that  there  had  not  a  soul  of  hts  garri. 
son  been  abroad,  that  it  could  not  be  from  any  1 
body  there,  and  if  they  would  let  him  know  who  I 
ft  was,  they  should  be  exemplarily  punished,  i 
They  returned  haughtily,  that  all  the  country 
reverenced  the  great  Cham-Chi-Thaanga,  who 
dwelt  in  the  sun,  and  no  mortal  would  have  dared  | 
to  offer  violence  to  his  image  but  some  Christian 
miscreant ;   so  they  called  them,  it  seems ;  and  , 
they  therefore  denounced  war  against  him  and 
ail  the  Russians,  who,  they  said,  were  miscreanU 
and  Christians*  « 

The  governor,  still  patient^  and  anwUling  to 
make  a  breach,  or  to  liave  any  cause  of  war 
alleged  to  be  given  by  him,  the  czar  baviog 
straightly  charged  him  to  treat  the  conquered 
country  with  gentleness  and  civility,  gave  them 
still  all  the  good  words  he  could ;  at  last  he  told 
them  there  was  a  caravan  gone  towards  Ruuia 
that  morning,  and  perhaps  it  was  some  of  them 
who  had  done  them  this  injury ;  and  that,  if  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  that,  he.  would  send  after 
them,  to  [aqtiire  into  it.  This  seemed  to  appease 
them  a  little ;  and  accordingly  the  governor  sent 
after  us,  and  gave  us  ,a  particular  account  how 
the  thing  was ;  intimating  withal,  that  if  any  in 
our  caravan  had  done  it,  they  should  make  their 
escape ;  but  that,  whether  they  had  done  it  or 
no,  we  should  make  all  the  baste  forward  that 
was  possible;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  be 
would  keep  them  in  play  as  long  as  he  could. 

This  was  very  fHendly  in  the  governor.   How- 
ever, when  it  came  to  the  caravan,  there  was 
nobody  knew  anything  of  the  matter ;  and  as 
for  us  that  were  guilty,  we  were  the  least  of  all 
suspected ;  none  so  much  as  asked  us  the  qaef> 
tion.     However,  the  captain  of  the  caravan  for 
the  time  took  the  hint  that  the  governor  gave 
us,  and  we  marched  or  travelled  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  any  considerable  stop,  and 
then  we  lay  at  a  village  called  Plothus ;  nor  did 
we  make  any  long  atop  here,  but  hastened  on 
towards  Jarawena,  anotner  of  the  Czar  of  Mos- 
covy*s  colonies,  and  where  we  expected  we  should 
be  safe ;  but  if  is  to  be  observed,  that  here  we 
began,  for  two  or  three  days*  march,  to  enter  upon 
a  vast  nameless  desert,  of  which  I  shall  say  more 
in  its  place ;  and  which  if  we  had  now  been  upon 
it,  is  more  than  probable  we  had  been  all  de- 
stroyed.    It  was  the  second  day'a  march  from 
Plothus,  that  by  the  clouds  of  dust  behind  oi  at 
a  great  distance,  some  of  our  people  began  to  be 
sensible  we  were  pursued.     We  had  entered  the 
desert,  and  bad  passed  by  a  great  lake,  called 
Sehanks  Osier,  when  we  perceived  a  very  great 
body  of  horse  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  to  the  north,  we  travelling  west.     We  ob- 
served they  went  away  west,  aa  we  (Ud,  but  had 
supposed  we  ahould  have  taken  that  ^de  of  ihe 
lake,  whereas  we  very  happOy  took  the  south 
side ;  and  in  two  days  more  we  saw  them  not, 
for  they,  believing  we  were  atill   before  them, 
pushed  on  till  they  came  to  the  river  Uddo.  This 
is  a  very  great  river  when  it  passes  farther  north, 
but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  it  narrow  and 
fbrdable. 
The  third  day  they  either  found  their  mbtske. 


or  had  iotelfigence  of  us,  and  came  pourinff  in 
npoo  Of  towg^  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  we 
hid,  to  oar  great  satisfaction,  jast  pitch<Ml  upon 
t  piiee  for  oar  camp,  which  was  very  convenient 
for  the  night ;  for  as  we  were  upon  a  desert, 
thoQgh  but  at  the  beginning  of  It,  that  was  above 
8re  hnadred  mOesover,  we  had  no  towns  to  lodge 
It,  tod  indeed  expected  none  but  the  city  Jara*. 
wcBB,  which  we  had  yet  two  days*  march  to ;  the 
denrc,  however,  had  some  few  woods  in  it  on 
thii  lide^  and  little  rivers,  which  ran  all  into  the 
pcit  river  Vdda.  It  was  In  a  narrow  strait 
beCwecB  two  small,  but  very  thick  woods,  that  we 
pitched  oar  little  camp  for  that  night,  expecting 
to  be  attacked  in  the  night. 

Xobody  knew  but  ourselves  what  we  were 
panned  for;  but  as  it  was  usual  for  the  Mogul 
Tarun  to  go  about  in  troops  In  that  desert,  so 
the  etntvans  always  fortify  themselves  every 
Bigbt  against  them,  as  against  armies  of  rob- 
ben ;  aod  it  waa  therefore  no  new  thing  to  be 
poRRied. 

Bat  we  bad  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  of  our 
trarels,  a  most  advantageous  camp ;  for  we  lay 
hefween  two  woods,  with  a  little  rivulet  running 
jatt  before  our  firont,  so  that  we  could  not  be 
nrroonded  or  attacked  any  way  but  in  our 
fivat  or  tear ;  we  took  care  also  to  make  our 
front  as  strong  as  we  could,  by  placing  our  packs, 
•Hh  our  camda  and  horses,  all  in  a  line  on  the 
^  of  the  rfver,  and  we  felled  some  trees  in  our 
rear. 

1a  this  posture  we  encamped  for  the  night ; 
^  the  enemy  was  upon  us  before  we  had 
billed  our  situation.  They  did  not  come 
«  Of  like  thieves,  aa  we  expected,  but  sent 
three  OKMeDgera  to  us,  to  demand  the  men  to 
be  delivered  to  them  that  had  abused  their 
pHeits,  and  burnt  their  god  Cham-Chi-Thaungu, 
^  tiiey  might  bum  them  with  fire ;  and,  upon 
thii,  they  said  they  would  go  away  and  do  us  no 
^her  harm,  otherwise  they  would  bum  us  all 
vftb  flr&  Our  men  looked  very  blank  at  this 
■wage,  and  began  to  stare  at  one  another,  to 
»e  who  kMked  with  the  most  guilt  In  their  faces, 
^  nobody  was  the  word,  nobodv  did  it  Tbe 
Inder  of  the  caravan  sent  word,  he  was  well 
**nired  it  was  not  done  by  any  of  our  camp ; 
tkat  we  were  peaceable  merchants  travelling  on 
Mr  bnaiDesa ;  that  we  bad  done  no  harm  to  them, 
w  to  amr  one  ehe ;  and  therefore  they  must  look 
fortber  »r  their  enemies,  who  bad  injured  them, 
for  we  were  not  the  people ;  so  desired  them  not 
te  distorb  us,  for.  If  they  did,  we  should  defend 
wnelret. 

Thejr  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this 
for  an  answer,  uid  a  great  crowd  of  them  came 
^n  In  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  to  our 
camp  I  but,  seeing  os  in  such  an  advantageous 
dtaaiion,  they  durst  come  no  farther  than  the 
^mok  in  oar  front,  where  they  stood,  and  showed 
aa  tach  a  fiumber  as  Indeed  terrified  us  very 
■nch,  for  those  tiiat  spoke  least  of  them  spoke 
"'teo  tbonsand.  Here  they  stood  and  looked 
•t  as  a  wlille»  and  then  setting  up  a  great  howl, 
they  tet  €y  a  crowd  of  arrows  among  us ;  but  we 
*ere  wdl  enongh  fortified  for  that,  for  we  were 
■bdtercd  tmder  our  baggage,  and  I  do  not  re- 
nembcr  that  one  man  of  us  was  hurt. 

fione  tiow  alter  this,  we  taw  them  move  a 


little  to  our  right,  and  expected  them  on  the  rear, 
when  a  cunning  fellow,  a  Cossack,  as  they  call 
them,  of  Jarawena,  in  the  pay  of  the  Muscovites, 
calling  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  said  to  him, 
"  I  will  send  all  these  people  away  to  Sibeilka." 
This  was  a  city  four  or  five  days*  journey  at 
least  to  the  south,  and  rather  behind  us.  So  lie 
takes  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  getting  on  horse- 
back, he  rides  away  from  our  rear  directly,  as  it 
were,  back  to  Nertzlnskay ;  after  this,  he  takes  a 
great  circuit  about,  and  comes  to  the  army  of  the 
Tartars,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  express  to  tell 
them  a  long  story,  that  the  people  wno  had  burnt 
their  Cham-Chi-Thaungu  were  gone  to  Slbeilka 
with  a  caravan  of  miscreants,  as  he  called  them, 
that  is  to  say.  Christians ;  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  burn  the  god  Seal  Isarg,  belonging 
to  the  Tonguses. 

As  this  fellow  was  a  mere  Tartar,  and  per- 
fectly spoke  their  language,  he  counterfeited  so 
well,  that  they  all  took  it  from  him,  and  away 
they  drove  in  a  most  violent  hurry  to  Sibeilka, 
which,  it  seems,  was  five  days' jonrnev  to  the 
south ;  and  in  less  than  three  hours  they  were 
entirely  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  never  heard 
any  more  of  them,  nor  ever  knew  whether  they 
went  to  that  other  place  called  Sibeilka  or  no. 

So  we  passed  safely  on  to  the  dty  of  Jara- 
wena, where  there  was  a  garrison  of  Muscovites, 
and  there  we  rested  five  days,  the  caravan  being 
exceedingly  fatigued  with  the  last  day's  march, 
and  with  want  of  rest  in  the  night 

From  this  city  we  had  a  fnghtfol  desert,  which 
held  us  three*and-twenty  days'  march.  We  fur* 
nished  ourselves  with  some  tents  here,  for  the 
better  accommodating  ourselves  in  the  night, 
and  the  leader  of  the  caravan  procured  sixteen 
carriages,  or  waggons,  of  tVie  country,  for  carry- 
ing our  water  and  provisions,  and  these  car- 
riages  were  our  defence  every  night  round  oar 
little  camp ;  so  that  had  the  Tartars  appeared, 
unless  they  had  been  very  numerous  mdeed, 
th^  would  not  have  been  able  to  hurt  us. 

We  may  well  be  supposed  to  want  rest  again 
alter  this  long  journey,  for  in  this  desert  we 
saw  neither  house  nor  tree,  or  scarce  a  bosh ;  we 
saw,  indeed,  abundance  of  tlie  sable-hunters,  as 
they  called  theoL  These  are  all  Tartars  of  the 
Mogul  Tartary,  of  which  this  country  is  a  part, 
and  they  frequently  attack  small  caravans;  but 
we  saw  no  numbers  of  them  together.  I  was 
curious  to  see  the  sable-skins  they  caught,  but  I 
could  never  speak  with  any  of  themt  for  they 
durst  not  come  near  us,  neither  durst  we  strag- 
gle from  our  company  to  go  near  them. 

After  we  had  passed  this  desert,  we  came  into 
a  country  pretty  well  inhabited,  that  is  to  say, 
we  found  towns  and  castles  settled  by  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy  with  garrisons  of  stationary  sokiiers 
to  protect  the  caravans,  and  defend  the  country 
against  the  Tartars,  who  would  otherwise  make 
it  very  dangerous  travelling;  and  his  czarish 
majesty  has  given  such  strict  orders  for  the  well 
guarding  the  caravans  and  merchants,  that  if 
there  are  any  Tartars  heard  of  in  the  countiy, 
detachments  of  the  garrison  are  always  sent  to 
see  travellers  safe  from  station  to  station. 

And  thus  the  governor  of  Adlnskoy,  wbooa  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  visit  to  by  meant 
of  the  Scots  merchant,  who  was  acquainted  with 
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bin,  oflbrad  ns  •  guard  o(  fifty  men,  if  we 
UuMighk  there  was  any  danger,  to  the  next 
fUtion. 

I  thought,  long  before  this,  that  ai  we  came 
nearer  to  Europe,  we  thoold  find  the  country 
better  peopled,  and  the  people  more  civiliaed; 
bat  I  found  myaeJf  miftaken  in  both,  for  we  liad 
yet  the  nation  of  the  Tooguetei  to  pan  through, 
where  we  iaw  the  lame  tokens  of  paganism  and 
baibatity,  or  worse  than  before,  only,  as  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Muscovites,  and  entirely 
reduced,  they  were  not  so  dangerous;  but  for 
the  rudeness  of  manners^  Idolatry,  and  poly* 
theism,  no  people  in  the  world  ever  went  bc^ood 
them.  They  are  clothed  all  in  skins  of  bMSts, 
and  their  houses  are  built  of  the  same.  You 
know  not  a  man  fhmi  a  woman,  neither  by 
the  ruggedness  of  their  countenances  or  their 
clothes ;  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  u 
covered  with  snow,  they  live  under  ground  io 
houses  like  vaults,  which  have  cavities  or  caves 
going  from  one  to  another. 

If  the  Tartars  had  their  Cham-Chi^Thaungu 
for  a  whole  village  or  country,  these  had  idols  in 
every  hut  and  every  cave ;  besides,  they  wor- 
ship the  stars,  the  sun,  the  water,  the  snow,  and, 
in  a  word,  everything  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  they  understand  but  very  little ;  so 
that  almost  every  element,  every  unoommoo 
thing,  sets  them  a  sacrificing. 

But  I  am  no  more  to  describe  people  than 
countries,  any  forther  than  mv  own  story  comes 
to  be  coneeraed  In  them.  1  met  with  nothing 
peculiar  to  myself  In  all  this  oouotrv,  whieh  I 
>eekon  was  fttnn  the  desert  which  I  spoke  of 
last  at  least  four  hundred  miles,  half  of  it  being 
another  desert,  whkh  took  u%'  up  twelve  days' 
severe  travelliiig,  without  house,  tree,  or  bush, 
but  were  obliged  again  to  carry  our  own  provisi* 
cos,  as  well  water  as  bread.  After  we  were  out  of 
this  desert,  and  had  travelled  two  days,  we  came 
to  Jaaeiay,  a  Muscovite  city  or  station,  on  the 
great  river  Janetay.  This  river,  they  told  us, 
parted  Europe  from  Asia,  though  our  map- 
makers,  as  I  am  told,  do  n^  agree  to  It ;  how- 
ever, It  is  certainly  the  eaatem  boundary  of  the 
ancient  Siberia,  which  now  makes  a  province 
only  of  the  vast  Museovite  empire,  but  Is  itself 
equal  in  bigness  to  tbe  whole  empire  of  Ger- 
many. 

And  yet  here  I  observed  ignorance  jand  pa- 
ganism stUI  prevailed,  except  in  tbe  Muscovite 
garrisons.  All  the  country  between  the  river 
Oby  and  the  river  Janexay  Is  as  entirety  pagan, 
and  the  people  as  barbarous,  as  the  remotest  of 
the  Tartars;  nay,  as  any  nation,  for  aught  I 
know,  in  Asia  or  America.  I  also  found,  which 
I  observed  to  tbe  Muscovite  governors,  whom 
I  had  opportunity  to  converse  with,  that  the 
Pagans  are  not  much  the  wiser,  or  the  nearer 
Christianity,  for  befaig  under  the  Muscovite  go- 
vernment, which  they  acknowledged  was  true 
enough ;  but,  they  said,  it  was  none  of  their 
business;  that  If  the  cxar  expected  to  convert 
his  Siberian,  or  Tonguese,  or  Tartar  subjects. 
It  should  be  done  by  sending  clergymen  among 
them,  not  soldiers ;  and  they  added,  with  more 
sincerity  than  I  expected,  that  they  found  It  was 
BOl  so  much  the  ooooem  of  their  monarch  to 


make  the  people  Christians  at  it  was  to  make 
them  subjects. 

From  this  river  to  the  great  river  Oby  we 
crossed  a  wild  uncultivated  country;  I  eannot 
say  it  is  a  barl>arous  soil,  it  is  oniy  barren  of 
people,  and  wants  good  management ;  otherwise 
it  is  in  itself  a  most  pleaaant,  ftnltfuly  and  agree- 
able oountry.  What  inhabitanu  we  found  in  it 
are  all  Pagans,  except  such  as  are  sent  among 
them  fimn  Russia;  for  this  b  the  oountiy,  I 
mean  on  both  sides  the  river  Oby,  whither  the 
Muscovite  criminals,  that  are  not  put  to  death, 
are  banished,  and  from  whence  it  is  next  to 
impoeslble  they  should  ever  eome  away. 

I  have  nothing  material  to  say  of  my  particular 
affairs  till  I  came  to  Tobolski,  the  capital  of 
Siberia,  where  I  continued  some  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion  :— 

We  had  been  now  afanoat  seven  months  on  our 
journey,  and  winter  b^gan  to  oome  on  apaee; 
whereupon  my  partner  and  I  caUed  a  oouacil 
about  our  particular  affairs,  in  wUch  we  found 
it  proper,  considering  that  we  were  booad  for 
England  and  not  for  Moscow,  to  consider  how  to 
disDiDse  of  ourselves.  They  told  us  of  aledges 
and  rein  deer  to  carry  usover  the  snow  in  winter- 
time ;  and.  Indeed,  they  have  such  tbiugs  as  It 
would  be  incredible  to  ^late  the  partlonlarB  oC 
by  which  means  the  Russians  travel  mora  in  the 
winter  than  they  can  in  summer,  because  in  these 
sledges  they  are  able  to  run  night  and  days  the 
snow  being  frosen  is  one  universal  covering  to 
nature,  by  which  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  rivers, 
the  lakes,  are  in  smooth,  and  hard  as  a  stone ; 
and  they  run  upon  the  surfooe  wtthout  any  ngard 
to  what  is  underneath. 

Bat  I  had  no  occasion  to  push  at  a  winter 
journey  of  this  kind ;  I  was  bound  to  Eqglaod, 
not  to  Moscow,  and  my  route  lay  two  wnys; 
either  I  must  go  on,  as  the  caravan  west*  till  I 
came  to  Jarislaw,  and  then  go  off  west  for  Narva 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  so  either  by  sea  or 
land  to  Daatsic  where  I  might  posribly  sell  my 
China  cargo  to  good  advantage,  or  I  must  leave 
the  caravan  at  a  little  town  on  the  Dwlna*  from 
whence  I  had  but  six  days  by  water  to  Arch- 
angel,  and  from  thence  might  be  sure  of  ***'rPT 
either  to  England,  Holland,  or  Hamboiglk 

Now  to  go  any  of  these  joumies  in  tSs  whiter 
would  have  been  preposterous ;  for  as  to  Dantsic* 
the  Baltic  would  be  frosen  up^  and  I  could  not 
get  passage ;  and  to  go  by  laiiid  in  thorn  eoiio. 
tries  was  for  less  safe  than  among  the  Mofpil 
Tartars;  likewise  to  Archangel,  ia  October  nU 
tbe  ships  would  be  gone  from  thence,  and  evco 
the  merchants,  who  dwell  there  In  summer,  retire 
south  to  Moscow  in  the  winter,  when  the  ships 
are  gone ;  so  that  I  should  have  nothing  but  ex. 
tremitv  of  cold  to  encounter,  with  a  soareity  oi 
provisions,  and  must  lie  ihttt  in  an  emptjr  towm 
all  the  winter ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought 
it  much  my  better  way  to  let  the  caravan  go,  and 
to  make  provision  to  winter  where  I  was,  vis.,  «& 
Tobolski,  hi  Siberia,  hi  the  latitude  of  sixty  de* 
grees,  where  I  was  sure  of  three  things  to 
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out  a  cold  wmter  with,  vix.,  plenty  of  provts 
such  as  the  country  afforded,  a  warm  boom  wltts 
ftxel  enough,  and  excellent  company ;  of  all  whaela 
I  shall  give  a  full  account  in  Its  place. 
I  was  now  in  a  quite  different  climate  firom  siy 
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bdofed  iglaiid,  where  I  never  felt  cold,  except 
when  I  had  my  ague ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had 
Baeh  to  do  to  hear  my  olotbes  on  my  hack,  and 
Derer  made  any  fire  but  without  doora,  and  my 
oecetrity,  in  dretaing  my  food,  &c.  Now  I  made 
me  tliree  good  veita,  with  large  rohea  or  gowna 
over  tbem,  to  hang  down  to  the  feet  and  button 
doie  to  the  wrista,  and  all  thcie  lined  with  fura, 
to  aiake  them  anlfidently  warm. 

Ai  to  a  warm  houae,  I  muat  confeaa  I  greatly 
diilike  our  wa?  in  England,  of  making  Area  in 
every  room  in  Uie  houae,  in  open  chimnfea,  which, 
wbea  the  t^  waa  out,  alwaya  kept  the  air  in  the 
roon  cold  aa  the  climate.    But,  taking  an  apart. 

'  ■ent  in  a  good  houae  in  the  town,  I  ordered  a 
diiaiDey  to  he  built  like  a  furnace,  in  the  centre 
of  ni  aeveral  rooma,  like  a  atove ;  the  fbnnel  to 
cirry  the  amoke  up  went  one  way,  the  door  to 

I,  oone  at  the  fire  went  in  another,  and  all  the 
rooms  were  kept  equally  warnit  but  no  fire  seen ; 
like  u  they  heat  the  bagnioa  in  England. 

By  thia  mcana  we  had  alwaya  the  aame  climate 
>  ia  all  the  roooia»  and  an  equal  heat  waa  pre- 
I  lenad;  and  how  cold  aoever  it  waa  without,  it 
wu  alwaya  wann  within,  and  yet  we  aaw  no  fire 
nor  were  ever  incommoded  with  any  amoke. 

The  noat  wonderful  thing  of  all  waa,  that  it 
ibooUl  he  poaaible  to  meet  with  good  company 
bere,  in  a  country  so  barbaroua  aa  that  oi  the 
■oit  northerly  narta  of  Europe,  near  the  Frozen 
oeeao,  and  within  bat  a  very  few  degreea  of  Nova 
Zco^a. 

Bet  thia  befaig  the  country  where  the  state 
crimiaals  of  M  uaoovy,  aa  I  obaerved  before,  are 
in  banisbedt  thia  city  waa  fiill  of  noblemen, 
priaoea,  gentlemen,  oolonela,  and,  in  abort,  all 
degrees  of  the  noliility,  ceotry,  soldiery,  and 
t.  ceortien  of  Moaoovy.  Here  were  the  famous 
'  i^ea  Galilfkeo,  or  Galoffken,  and  hia  aon ;  the 
eU  gfoeral  Roboatiaky,  and  aeveral  other  peraona 
of  note,  and  aome  ladiea. 

By  meana  of  my  Scota  merchant,  whom,  never- 
Ikdes^  I  parted  with  here,  I  made  an  acqoaint- 
oee  with  aeveral  of  theae  gentlemen,  and  aome 
«f  them  of  the  first  rank ;  and  from  theae,  in  the 
,  l0Bg  winter  nigfata  in  which  I  staved  here,  I  re- 
'  tttved  several  agreeable  viaita.  It  waa  talking 
<»e  night  with  a  certain  prince,  one  of  the  ba- 
niAed  mittiatera  of  state  belonging  to  the  Czar 
•f  Meieovy,  Uiat  my  talk  of  my  particular  caae 
began.  He  had  been  telling  me  abundance  of 
toe  tUngs  of  the  greataesa,  the  magnificence, 
aad  deminlona,  and  the  abeolute  power  of  the 
I  Emperor  of  the  Rasoiani.  I  interrupted  him, 
'  «d  told  him  I  waa  a  greater  and  more  power- 
I  IW  prioce  than  ever  the  Csar  of  Muscovy  waa, 
thoegfa  my  dominiona  were  not  ao  large,  or  my 
I,  people  so  many.  The  Rusaian  grandee  looked 
;,  t  nttle  aorpriaed,  and,  fiihig  hia  eyea  steadily 
l,  ipoa  me,  b^gan  to  wonder  what  I  meant 

i'  1  told  hhn  hia  wonder  would  cease  when  I  had 
i  eipialoed  myself.  Fvat,  I  told  him,  I  had  the 
mlote  diapoeal  of  the  Uvea  and  fortunea  of  all 
BT  mhjecta.  That,  notwithitandiog  my  abaolute 
poorer,  I  had  not  one  peraon  diaaffected  to  my 
coTemmeat  or  to  my  peraon  In  all  my  dominions. 
He  shook  hia  bead  at  that,  and  aold,  there  in- 
4ed  1  oot<fid  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  told  him 
that  all  the  lands  in  my  kingdom  were  my  own. 


and  all  my  aobjecta  were  not  onlv  my  tenants^ 
but  teoanu  at  will  $  that  they  would  ul  fight  for 
me  to  the  laat  drop,  and  that  never  tyrant^for 
such  I  acknowledged  mvself  to  be— was  ever  so 
universally  beloved^  and  yet  so  horribly  feared, 
by  hia  subjecta. 

After  amusing  them  with  theae  riddlea  in  go- 
vernment for  awhile,  I  opened  the  caae  and  told 
them  the  story  at  large  of  my  living  in  the  island, 
and  how  I  managed  both  myself  and  the  people 
there  that  were  under  me,  Just  as  I  have  since 
minuted  it  down.  They  were  exceedingly  taken 
with  the  story,  and  especially  the  prince,  who 
told  me,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  true  greatness  of 
liib  was  to  be  master  of  ourselves ;  that  he  would 
not  have  changed  such  a  state  of  life  aa  mine  to 
have  been  Csar  of  Muaoovy ;  and  that  he  found 
more  felicity  in  the  retirement  he  aeemed  to  be 
banished  to  there  than  ever  he  found  in  the 
highest  authority  he  enioyed  in  the  oourt  of  hia 
maater  the  czar;  that  the  height  of  human  wia* 
dom  was  to  bring  our  tempers  down  to  our  drw 
cumatancea,  and  to  make  a  calm  within  under  the 
weight  of  the  greateat  atorm  without*  When  he 
first  came  hither,  he  said  he  used  to  tear  the  hair 
from  hia  head  and  the  clothea  fh>m  hia  badi,  aa 
othera  had  done  before  bun ;  but  a  little  Ume 
and  conaideration  had  made  him  look  into  himael^ 
aa  well  aa  round  himaelf,  to  thinga  without :  that 
he  found  the  mtaid  of  man,  if  it  waa  but  onoe 
brought  to  reflect  upon  tlie  atata  of  universal  life, 
and  how  little  thia  world  waa  oonoemed  in  ita 
true  felicity,  waa  perfectly  capable  of  making  a 
felicity  for  itself,  fully  satisfying  to  itself  and 
suitable  to  ita  own  beit  enda  and  dedrea,  with 
but  very  little  aaaiatanoe  from  the  world ;  that  air 
to  breathe  in,  food  to  auatahi  life,  clothea  for 
warmth,  and  liberty  for  exerciae,  in  order  to 
health,  completed,  in  hia  opinion,  all  that  the 
world  coulid  do  for  ua ;  and  though  the  greatneaa, 
the  authority,  the  ricfaea,  and  the  pleaaurea  which 
some  enjoyed  in  the  world,  and  which  he  had 
enjoyed  his  share  of,  had  much  hi  them  that  waa 
agreeable  to  us,  yet,  he  observed,  that  all  those 
thinga  chiefly  gratified  the  coarsest  of  our  aflhe- 
tionsi — such  aa  our  ambition,  our  particular  pride, 
our  avarioe,  our  vanity,  and  our  aenauality ;  all 
which  were,  indeed,  the  mere  product  of  the 
worat  part  of  man,— were  in  themaelvea  crioM^ 
and  had  in  them  the  aeeds  of  all  manner  of 
crimes, — but  neither  were  related  to,  or  concerned 
with,  any  of  those  virtues  that  oonstituted  ua  wise 
men,  or  of  those  graoea  which  diatinguiahed  ua 
aa  Chriatiana ;  that  being  now  deprived  of  all  the 
fancied  felicity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  Ihll  ex« 
erciae  of  all  thoae  vices,  he  aaid  he  waa  at  leisure 
to  look  upon  the  dark  aide  of  them,  where  he 
found  all  manner  of  deformity ;  and  waa  now  con- 
vinced that  virtue  only  makes  a  man  truly  wiae» 
rich,  and  great,  and  preservea  him  in  the  way  to 
a  auperior  happlneaa  in  a  ftiture  state;  and  in 
this,  he  said,  they  were  more  happy  in  their 
banishment  than  all  their  enemies  were,  who  had 
the  full  poaaeasion  of  all  the  wealth  and  power  that 
they  (the  banished)  had  left  behind  them. 

"Nor,  sir.**  said  he,  **do  I  bring  my  mind  to 
this  politically  by  the  necessity  of  my  circum- 
stances, which  some  call  miserable :  but,  if  1 
know  anything  of  myself,  1  would  not  go  badi,—- 
no,  not  though  my  master,  the  csar,  should  call 
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me,  and  offer  to  reingtate  me  in  ali  my  former 
grandear,<»I  My,  I  would  no  more  go  back  to  it, 
than  I  believe  my  sod,  when  it  shall  be  delivered 
from  this  prison  of  the  body  and  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  glonous  state  beyond  life,  would  come  back 
to  the  gaol  of  flesh  and  blood  it  is  now  inclosed 
in,  and  leave  heaven  to  deal  in  the  dirt  and  grime 
of  human  affairs." 

He  spoke  this  with  so  much  warmth  in  his 
temper,  so  much  earnestness  and  motion  of  his 
spirits*,  which  were  apparent  in  bis  countenance, 
that  it  was  evident  it  was  the  true  sense  of  his 
soul ;  and,  faidced,  there  was  no  room  to  doobt 
his  sincerity. 

I  told  him  I  onoe  thought  myself  a  kind  of  a 
monarch  in  my  old  station,  of  which  I  bad  given 
him  an  aeooant,  but  that  I  thought  he  was  not  a 
monarch  only,  but  a  great  conqueror ;  for  that 
he  that  has  got  a  victory  over  his  own  exorbitant 
desires,  and  has  the  absolute  dominion  over  him- 
self, and  whose  reason  entirely  governs  his  will, 
is  certainly  greater  than  he  that  conquers  a  city. 
**  But,  my  lord,**  said  I,  «  shall  I  Uke  the  liberty 
to  ask  you  a  question  ?**—**  With  all  my  heart," 
said  he.  **  If  the  door  of  your  liberty  was  opened," 
said  I,  "  would  not  you  tpke  hold  of  it  to  deliver 
yourself  ftom  this  exile?** 

**  Hold,**  said  he,  '■  your  question  is  subtle,  and 
requires  some  serious,  just  distinctions  to  give  it 
a  sincere  answer ;  and  1*11  give  it  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Nothing  (hat  I  know  of  in 
this  world  would  move  me  to  deliver  myself  from 
the  state  of  banishment,  except  these  two :  first, 
the  enjoyment  of  my  relations ;  and,  secondly,  a 
little  warmer  climate ;  but  I  protest  to  you,  that 
to  go  back  to  the  pomp  of  the  court,  the  glory, 
the  power,  the  hurry  oif  a  minister  of  state,  the 
wealth,  the  gaiety,  and  the  pleosives,  that  is  to 
say,  follies  of  a  courtier ;  ff  my  master  should 
send  me  word  this  moment  that  he  restores  me 
to  all  he  banished  me  from,  I  protest,  if  I  know 
myself  at  all,  I  would  not  leave  this  wilderness, 
these  deserts,  and  these  frosen  lakes,  for  the  pa- 
lace of  Moscow." 

•*  But,  my  lord,"  said  I,  **  perhaps  you  not  only 
are  banished  from  the  pleasures  of  the  oourt,  and 
from  the  power,  and  anthoiity,  and  wealth  you 
enjoyed  bdTore,  but  you  may  be  absent  too  flnom 
some  of  the  oonvenieaces  of  liie;  your  estate, 
perhaps,  confiscated,  and  your  effects  plundered, 
and  the  supplies  leil  you  here  may  not  be  suit- 
able to  the  ordinary  demands  of  life." 

"  Av,**  said  he,  "  that  Is  as  you  suppose  me  to 
be,  a  lord,  or  a  prince,  &c.  So,  indeed,  I  am ; 
but  you  are  now  to  consider  me  only  as  a  man,  a 
human  creature,  not  at  all  dlstinguuhcd  from  an- 
other; and  so  I  can  suffer  no  want,  unless  I 
should  be  visited  with  sickness  and  distempers. 
However,  to  put  the  question  out  of  dispute,  you 
see  our  manner ;  we  are  in  this  place  five  per- 
sons of  rank ;  we  live  perfectly  retired,  as  suited 
to  a  state  of  banishment;  we  have  something 
rescued  from  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes, 
which  keeps  us  from  the  mere  necessity  of  hunt- 
ing for  our  food ;  but  the  poor  soldiers  who  are 
here,  without  that  help,  live  in  as  much  plenty 
as  we ;  they  go  into  the  woods  and  catch  sables 
and  foxes ;  the  labour  of  a  month  wUl  maintain 
them  a  year ;  and  as  the  way  of  living  it  not  ex- 


pensive, so  it  is  not  hard  to  get  sulBGicat  to  ov. 
selves :  so  that  objectioo  is  out  of  dDon.* 

I  have  no  room  to  give  a  lull  aceouiit  of  the 
most  agreeable  conversation  I  had  with  thii 
truly  great  man,  in  all  which  he  showed  tbst  hii 
mind  was  so  inspired  with  a  superior  knowledj^e 
of  things,  so  supported  by  religion,  as  well  as  by 
a  vast  share  of  msdom,  that  hu  contempt  of  the 
world  was  really  as  much  as  be  had  expreiied, 
and  that  he.  was  always  the  same  to  the  l^st,  at 
will  appear  in  the  story  I  am  going  to  teU. 

I  had  been  here  eight  mqnths,  and  a  daii 
dreadful  winter  I  thought  it  to  be ;  the  cold  wu 
so  intense  that  I  oouTd  not  so  much  as  look 
abroad  without  being  wrapt  in  ftirs,  aod  a  mask 
of  fur  beibre  my  face,  or  rather  a  hood,  with  oo(y 
a  hole  for  breath,  aod  two  for  sight.  The  little 
day-light  we  had  was.  as  we  reckoned  finr  three 
months,  not  above  five  hours  a  day,  and  six  at 
most ;  only  that  the  snow  lying  on  the  groasd 
continually,  and  the  weather  being  clear.  It  wu 
never  quite  dark.  Our  horses  were  kept  (or 
rather  starved)  under  ground;  and  as  for  our 
servants  (for  we  hired  servants  here  to  look  aftrr  j 
our  horses  and  ourselves),  we  had  every  now 
and  then  thdr  fingers  and  toea  to  Uiaw  aim  take 
care  of^  lest  they  should  mortify  and  fall  ofll 

It  is  true,  within  doors  we  were  warm,  the 
houses  being  close,  the  walls  thick,  the  llghu 
small,  and  the  glass  all  double.  Our  food  wii 
chiefly  the  flesn  of  deer,  dried  and  cored  to  the 
season ;  ^ood  bread  enough,  but  baked  as  bis- 
cuits ;  dned  fish  of  several  aorts,  and  tome  fleab 
of  mutton,  and  of  buflUoes,  which  is  pretty  good 
beef.  All  the  stores  of  provi^on  for  the  winter 
are  laid  up  in  the  summer,  and  well  cured;  oar 
drink  was  water  wixed  with  aqua  vitss  instesd  of 
brandy ;  and,  for  a  treat,  mead  instead  of  wine, 
which,  however,  they  have  exceUent  good.  The 
hunters,  who  ventured  abroad  all  weathers,  fre- 
quently  brought  us  in  fresh  venison,  very  fkt  sad 
good,  and  sometimes  bear^  flesh,  but  we  dkl  not 
much  care  for  the  last  We  had  a  good  stock 
of  tea,  with  which  we  treated  our  frieods  as 
above ;  and^  in  a  word,  we  lived  very  checrfoliy 
and  well,  all  things  considered. 

It  was  now  March,  and  the  dayi  grown  con- 
siderably longer,  and  the  weather  ol  toast  tolera- 
ble ;  so  other  travellers  began  to  prepare  sledges 
to  carry  tbem  over  the  snow,  and  to  get  thiags 
ready  to  be  going;  but  my  measures  being  fixed, 
as  I  have  said,  for  Archangel,  aud  not  tar  Maw 
covy  or  the  Baltic,  I  made  no  motion,  knowiiy 
very  well  that  the  ships  from  the  south  do  not 
set  out  for  that  part  of  the  world  till  May  or 
June,  and  that  if  I  was  there  at  the  bcgiani^g  of 
August  it  would  be  as  soon  as  any  ships  wooU 
be  ready  to  go  away ;  and  therefore,  1  say,  I 
made  no  haste  to  be  gone,  as  others  did;  in  a 
word,  I  saw  a  great  many  people,  nay,  all  the 
travellers,  go  away  before  me.     It  seemt  everf 
year  they  go  from  thence  to  Moecow  (or  trade; 
viz.,  to  carry  furs,  and  boy  necessaries  with 
them,  which  they  bring  back   to  fwnish  thi^ 
shops ;  also  others  went  on  the  same  etraad  ta 
Archangel ;  but  then  they  also,  lieiqg  to  cosaa 
back  again  above  eight  hundred  nUa^  went  a| 
out  before  me. 

In  shorty  about  the  latter  end  of  Hi^  I  bcftf^ 
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to  make  all  ready  to  pack  up ;  and  as  I  was 
doing  this  it  occurred  to  me  that,  seeing  all 
Uwac  people  were  banished  by  the  Cur  of  Mus- 
covy to  Siberia,  and  yet.  when  they  came  there, 
were  it  liberty  to  go  whither  they  would,  why 
did  they  not  then  go  away  to  any  part  of  the 
world  wherever  they  thought  fit  ?  and  I  began  to 
examioe  what  should  hinder  them  from  making 
nch  an  attempt. 

Bot  my  wonder  was  over  when  I  entered 
opoQ  that  subject  with  the  person  I  have  men* 
tioaed,  who  answered'  me  thus:  '*  Consider, 
first,"  said  be,  "*  the  place  where  we  are ;  and, 
ieeoodly,  the  condition  we  are  in;  especially/* 
taki  be,  «*  the  generality  of  the  people  who  are 
banished  hither.  We  are  surrounded,"  Mid  he, 
"with  stronger  things  than  bars  and  bolts;  on 
the  north  side  is  an  unnayigable  ocean,  where 
ihip  never  sailed,  and  boat  never  swam ;  neither, 
if  we  had  both,  could  we  know  whither  to  go 
with  theoL  Every  other  way,"  said  he,  **  we 
bare  above  a  thousand  miles  to  pass  through  the 
ezar*t  own  dominions,  and  by  ways  utterly  im- 
paisable,  except  by  the  roads  made  by  the  go* 
remment,  and  through  the  towns  garrisoned  by 
his  troops;  so  that  we  could  neither  pass  undis- 
ooTered  by  the  road,  or  subsist  any  other  way : 
so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  it." 

1  was  silenced,  indeed,  at  once,  and  found  that 
tbey  wcie  in  a  prison,  every  jot  as  secure  as  if 
they  had  been  locked  up  in  the  castle  of  Moscow ; 
bowever,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  might 
certainly  be  made  an  instrument  to  procure  the 
escape  of  this  excellent  person,  and  that  it  was 
rery  easy  Ibr  me  to  carry  him  away,  there  being 
M  gnard  over  htm  in  the  country ;  and  as  I  was 
not  going  to  Moscow,  but  to  Archangel,  and  that 
I  went  in  the  nature  of  a  caravan,  by  which  I 
vai  not  obliged  to  lie  in  the  stationary  towns  in 
the  desert,  but  could  encamp  every  night  where 
I  would,  we  might  easily  pass  uninterrupted  to 
Arcbangd,  where  I  could  immediately  secure 
bim  on  board  an  English  or  Dutch  ship,  and 
carry  him  off  safe  along  with  me ;  and  as  to  his 
wbustence  and  other  particulars,  that  should  be 
ny  care  till  be  should  better  supply  himself. 

He  heard  me  very  attentively,  and  looked 
eanestly  on  me  all  the  while  I  spoke;  nay,  I 
Gonld  see  in  hfi  very  Ikce  that  what  1  said  put 
his  spirits  mto  an  exceedmg  ferment ;  his  colour 
freqocotly  changed,  bis  eyes  looked  red,  and  his 
heart  fluttered,  that  it  might  be  even  perceived 
io  bis  oowiienaDoe;  nor  could  he  iounediately 
answer  me  when  I  had  done,  and,  as  it  were,  ex- 
pected what  he  would  say  to  it;  and,  after  he 
bad  paused  a  Utile,  he  embraced  me,  and  said, 
**  How  unhappy  are  we  I  unguided  creatures  as 
ire  are^  that  even  our  greatest  acts  of  friendship 
are  made  snares  to  us,  and  we  are  made  tempters 
of  one  another  I  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  **  your 
offer  is  so  sHncere,  has  such  kindness  in  it,  is  so 
disinterested  in  itself  and  is  so  calculated  for  my 
advantage,  that  I  must  have  very  litUe  knowledge 
of  the  world,  if  I  did  not  both  wonder  at  it,  and 
acknowledge  the  obligation  I  have  upon  me  to 
you  for  it.  But  did  you  believe  1  was  nnoere  in 
vhat  I  have  so  often  siud  to  vou  of  my  contempt 
of  the  world  ?  IXd  yon  beHeve  I  spoke  my  very 
ioqI  to  youv  and  that  I  had  really  maintained 


that  degree  of  lelidty  here  that  had  placed  me 
above  M  that  the  world  could  give  me  or  do  for 
me?  Did  you  believe  I  was  sincere  when  I  told 
you  1  would  not  go  back,  if  1  was  recalled  even 
to  be  all  that  once  I  was  in  the  court,  and  with 
the  favour  of  the  czar  my  master  ?  Did  you  be- 
lieve  me,  my  friend,  to  be  an  honest  man,  or  did 
you  think  me  to  be  a  boasting  hypocrite?"— 
Here  he  stopped,  as  if  he  would  near  what  I 
would  say;  but,  indeed,  I  soon  after  perceived 
that  he  stopped  because  his  spirits  were  in  mo- 
tion ;  his  heart  was  full  of  struggles,  and  he  could 
not  go  on.  I  was,  I  confess,  astonished  at  the 
thing  as  well  as  at  the  man,  and  I  used  some  ar- 
guments with  him  to  urge  him  to  set  himself 
free ;  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  tbu  as  a  door 
opened  by  Heaven  for  his  deliverance,  and  a 
summons  by  Providence,  who  has  the  care  and 
good  disposition  of  all  events,  to  do  himself  good 
and  to  render  himself  useful  in  the  world. 

He  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself.  «*How 
do  you  know,  sir,"  said  he,  warmly,  "  but  that, 
instead  of  a  summons  from  Heaven,  it  may  be  a 
feint  of  another  instrument,  representing,  in  all 
the  alluring  colours,  to  me  the  show  of  felicity  as 
a  deliverance,  which  may  in  itself  be  my  snare> 
and  tend  directly  to  my  ruin?  Here  I  am  free 
from  the  temptation  of  returning,  to  my  former 
miserable  greatness;  there  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  all  the  seeds  of  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  which  I  know  remain  in  my  nature,  may 
revive  and  take  root,  and,  in  a  word,  again  over- 
whelm me  i  and  then  the  happy  prisoner,  whom 
you  see  now  master  of  his  soul's  liberty,  shall  be 
the  miserable  slave  of  his  own  senses,  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  personal  liberty.  Dear  sir,  let 
me  remain  in  this  blessed  confinement,  banished 
from  the  crimes  of  life,— rather  than  purchase  a 
show  of  freedom  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of 
my  reason,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  future  hap- 
piness  which  now  I  have  in  my  view,  but  shall 
then,  I  fear,  quickly  lose  sight  of;  for  I  am  but 
flesh,  a  man,  a  mere  man,  have  passions  and  af- 
fections as  likely  to  possess  and  overthrow  me  as 
any  man.  O  he  not  my  friend  and  my  tempter 
both  together  r* 

If  I  was  surprised  before,  I  was  quite  dumb 
BOW,  end  stood  silent,  looking  ai  him ;  and,  in- 
deed, admired  what  I  saw/  The  struggle  in  his 
soul  was  so  great,  that,  though  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  it  put  him  into  a  most  violent 
sweat,  and  I  found  he  wanted  to  give  vent  to  his 
mind;  so  1  said  a  word  or  two.  that  I  would 
leave  him  to  consider  of  it,  end  wait  on  him  again ; 
and  then  I  withdrew  to  my  own  apartment. 

About  two  hours  after,  I  heard  somebody  at 
or  near  the  door  of  the  room,  and  1  was  going  to 
open  the  door,  hut  he  had  opened  it  and  come 
m.  "  My  dear  fKend,"  said  he,  •^  you  had  almost 
overset  me,  but  I  am  recovered;  do  not  take  tt 
ill  that  I  do  not  close  with  yo«r  ofler;  I  •"uro 
you,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  it  in  you ;  and  I  come  to  make  the  most  sm- 
oere  acknowledgment  of  It  to  you;  hut,  I  hope, 
I  have  got  the  victory  over  myself.* 

«  My  lord,"  said  I, «  I  hope  you  are  fully  satis- 
fied, that  you  did  not  resist  the  call  of  Heaven.** 
M  Sir,**  said  he,  **  if  it  had  been  fr«m  Heaven,  the 
same  power  would  have  infiuenced  me  to  aco<^ 
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K;  bnt  I  hope,  and  am  folly  saliafied.  that  it  it 
from  Heaven  that  I  decline  it;  and  I  have  an 
iaftnite  aatiafaction  in  the  parting,  that  yon  shaU 
leave  me  an  honest  man  ttOl,  though  not  a  free 


1  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquietee,  and  make 
profcfliion  to  him  of  my  having  no  end  in  It  but 
n  iincere  deaire  to  serve  him.  He  embraced  me 
very  pamionately,  and  assured  me  he  was  sensible 
of  that,  and  should  always  acknowledge  it;  and 
with  that  he  offered  me  a  very  fine  present  of 
sables,  too  much  indeed  for  me  to  accept  from  a 
man  in  his  circumstances;  and  I  would  have 
avoided  them,  but  he  would  not  be  refused. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  my  servant  'to  bis 
lordship  with  a  small  present  of  tea,  two  pieces 
of  China  damask,  and  four  little  wedges  of  Japan 
gold,  which  did  not  all  weigh  above  six  ounces  or 
thereabouts,  but  were  far  short  of  the  value  of 
his  sables,  which  indeed,  when  I  cane  to  Eng- 
land, 1  found  worth  near  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  accepted  the  tea  and  one  piece  of  the  oamask, 
and  one  of  the  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  a  fine 
stamp  upon  it,  of  the  Japan  coinage,  which  I 
found  he  took  for  the  rarity  of  It,  but  would  not 
take  any  more,  and  sent  word  by  my  servant  that 
be  deeired  to  speak  with  me. 

When  I  G|pie  to  him,  he  told  me  I  knew 
what  had  passed  between  us,  and  hoped  I  wouM 
not  move  him  anv  more  in  that  affair ;  hut  that, 
dnce  I  made  such  a  generous  offer  to  him,  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  kindness  enough  to  offer  the 
same  to  another  person  that  he  would  name  to 
me,  in  whom  he  had  a  great  share  of  concern.  I 
told  him  that  1  could  not  sav  I  inclined  to  do  so 
much  for  any  one  but  Mmseif^  for  whom  I  had  a 
particular  value,  and  ahould  have  been  glad  to 
have  been  the  Instrument  of  his  deliverance: 
however,  if  he  would  please  to  name  the  person 
to  me  I  would  give  him  my  anawer,  and  hoped 
he  would  not  be  diapteaaed  with  me  if  he  was  with 
mv  answer.  He  told  mt  it  was  only  his  son, 
who,  though  I  had  not  seen,  yet  was  in  the  saose 
condition  with  himself,  and  above  two  hundred 
miles  from  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oby; 
but  that,  if  1  consented,  he  would  send  fbr  him. 

I  made  no  hesitation,  but  told  him  I  would  do 
it  1  made  some  ceremony  in  letting  blm  under* 
stand  that  K  was  wholly  on  his  account;  and 
that,  seeing  1  could  not  prevail  on  him,  1  would 
show  my  respect  to  him  by  my  concern  for  his 
son ;  but  them  things  are  too  tedious  to  repeat 
here.  He  sent  awav  the  next  day  for  his  son,  and 
in  about  twenty  days  he  came  back  with  the 
messenger,  btii^ing  six  or  seven  horses  loaded 
with  veiy  rich  furs,  and  which,  in  the  whole, 
amoonted  to  a  very  great  value. 

His  servants  brought  the  horses  into  the  town, 
but  kit  the  young  ford  at  a  distance  till  night, 
when  he  came  fowjpitfe  into  our  apartment,  and 
his  Cipher  presented  him  to  me ;  and,  in  shoK, 
we  concerted  there  fhe  manner  of  our  travelling* 
and  every  thing  proper  for  the  journey. 

I  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  sables, 
black  fox  skins,  fine  ermines,  and  such  other  fan 
that  are  venr  rich;  I  say,  I  had  bought  them 
in  that  dty  for  exchange  for  eome  of  the  goods 
broogbt  from  China)  in  particular,  Ibr  the  doves 
and  nutmegs,  of  whieh  1  sold  the 
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here,  and  the  rest  afterwards  at  Archangd,  fbr  a 
much  better  price  than  I  could  have  done  at 
London ;  and  my  partner,  who  was  seoiible  of 
the  profit,  and  whose  business,  more  partico. 
larly  than  mine,  was  merchandbr,  was  mightfly 
pleased  with  our  stay,  on  account  of  the  traffic 
we  made  here. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June  when  I  left 
this  remote  place ;  a  dtv,  I  bdieve,  little  beard 
of  in  the  world ;  SJid,  indeed,  it  Is  so  far  oat  of 
I  the  road  of  commerce,  that  I  know  not  bow  H 
should  be  much  talked  of.  We  were  now  cone 
to  a  very  small  caravan,  being  only  thirty-two 
horses  and  camels  in  all,  and  all  of  them  paned 
for  mine,  though  my  new  guest  was  proprietor 
of  eleven  of  them.  It  wax  most  natural  also  that 
I  should  take  more  servants  with  me  than  I  had 
before,  and  the  young  lord  paased  for  my  ftewiri 
What  great  man  I  passed  for  myself  I  know  not, 
ndthar  did  it  concern  me  to  inquire.  We  had 
here  the  worst  and  the  largest  desert  to  pav 
over  that  we  met  with  in  all  the  journey ;  mdccd 
I  call  It  the  worst,  becauae  the  way  wai  very 
deep  in  some  places,  and  very  uneven  in  others; 
the  best  we  had  to  My  ^'^  ^  ^"^  that  we  thoofht 
we  had  no  troops  of  Tartars  and  robbers  to  fear. 
and  that  they  never  came  on  this  sMe  the  river 
Oby,  at  at  least  but  very  sddom ;  but  we  fonad 
it  otherwise. 

My  young  lord  had  with  him  a  futhfU  Mueo* 
vite  servant,  or  rather  a  Siberian  servant,  who 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
who  led  us  by  private  roada,  that  we  avoided 
coming  into  the  prlndpd  towna  and  dttet  upon 
the  great  road,  such  aa  Tumen,  Soloy  Kainaskoy, 
and  severd  others ;  becauae  the  Musoorite  gar- 
risons, which  are  kept  there,  are  very  cnrioos 
and  strict  in  their  observation  upon  traTellen, 
and  searching  lest  any  of  the  banished  penoD*  of 
note  should  make  their  escape  that  way  into 
Muscovy ;  but  by  this  means,  as  we  were  kept 
out  of  the  dties,  so  our  whole  journey  wu  a  de- 
sert, and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  and  lie  in 
our  tents,  when  we  might  have  had  good  ioeooh 
modation  In  the  cities  on  the  wav.  Tbii  the 
young  lord  waa  so  sensible  o(  that  he  wooM  not 
aUow  us  to  lie  abroad  when  wo  came  to  several 
dties  on  the  way,  but  lay  abroad  himsdf^  with 
his  servant,  in  the  woods,  and  met  ua  always  at 
the  appointed  placea. 

We  were  just  entered  Europe,  having  psned 
the  river  Kama,  which  In  thoae  parts  is  the  bam- 
dary  between  Europe  and  Asa;  and  the  first 
city  on  the  European  side  vraa  cdled  Soloy  Ka- 
maakoy, which  is  asmueh  to  say,  the  great  cityoo 
the  river  Kama;  and  here  we  thought  to  have 
seen  some  evident  dterataon  in  the  people,  their 
manners,  thdr  habit,  their  religion,  and  their 
businen ;  but  we  were  mistaken ;  for  as  we  had 
a  vast  desert  to  pass,  which,  by  rdation,  is  near 
seven  hundred  miles  kmg  in  some  places^  bat  not 
above  two  hundred  mUes  over  where  we  passed 
It ;  so,  till  we  came  past  that  hotrible  places  »e 
fioiind  verv  little  difference  between  that  oooatry 
and  the  Mogul  Tartary,  the  people  most^paftfi^ 
and  little  better  than  the  savages  of  Aoienei: 
thdr  bouses  and  towna  full  of  idds,  and  their 
wav  of  living  whoUv  twrbarous,  except  h  the 
dtfoa  aa  above,  and  tne  viUagea  near  tbeiDD^  where 
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I   they  are  Cbritiians,  aa  they  call  themaolves,  of 

'    the  Greek  cbareh ;  but  even  these  have  their 

nUpoa  DiD|^  with  lo  many  relice  of  lupenti- 

tioD,  that  It  is  scarce  to  be  known  in  some  places 

from  mere  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

lo  p$tdng  this  forest,  I  thoosht,  indeed,  we 
■mt,  after  all  our  danglers  were,  m  our  imarina- 
tieo,  caoaped,  as  before^  have  been  plundered  and 
nbbed,  and  perhaps  murdered  by  a  troop  of 
thieves.    Of  what  country  they  were,  whether 
;   the  rovior  bands  of  the  Ostiachi,  a  kind  of  Tar- 
tan^  or  wHd  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  had 
naged  thos  far,  or  whether  they  were  the  sable 
haatars  of  Siberia,  I  an^  yet  at  a  loss  to  know, 
bet  they  were  all  on  horseback,  carried  bowa  and 
I   mews,  and  were  at  firat  about  five-and-foMy  In 
MBber.  They  came  ao  near  to  us  aa  within  about 
two  musket  shot ;  and,  asking  no  questions,  they 
rarroonded  us  with  their  horse,  and  looked  very 
'  einesUy  upon  us  twice;  at  length  they  placed 
themselres  just  in  our  way.     Upon  which  we 
draw  op  hi  a  little  line  before  our  camels,  being 
Dot  above  sixteen  men  in  all ;  and  being  drawn 
ap  thoi,  we  halted,  and  sent  out  the  Siberian 
Mrraat  who  attended  hia  lord,  to  see  who  they 
vera.    His  master  was  the  more  willing  to  let 
ban  gOi  because  he  was  not  a  little  apprehensive 
,  that  they  were  a  Siberian  troop  sent  out  after 
UoL    The  man  came  up  near  them  with  a  flag 
of  trace,  and  called  to  them ;  but  though  he 
>poke  several  of  their  languages,  or  dialects  of 
lioguagea  rather,  he  coold  not  understand  a  word 
,  they  said.    However,  after  aome  signs  to  him  not 
,  to  came  nearer  to  them  at  his  peril,  so  he  said 
,  he  Qoderstood  tbem  to  mean,  ofTerlng  to  shoot 
'  ttUa  if  he  advanced,  the  fellow  came  back  no 
voer  than  he  went,  only  that  by  their  dress,  he 
nid,  be  believed  them  to  be  some  Tartars  of 
Kilaock  or  of  the  Circassian  hordes,  and  that 
there  mnit  be  more  of  them  on  the  great  desert, 
though  he  never  heard  that  ever  any  of  them 
*eie  seen  so  fhr  north  before. 

This  was  small  comfort  to  us;  however,  we 
bid  M  remedy.  There  wiu  on  our  left  hand,  at 
sboot  a  quarter  of  a  mile*a  distance,  a  little  grove 
or  damp  of  trees,  which  stood  close  together,  and 
vtry  near  the  road.  I  immediately  resolved  we 
,  voold  advan^  to  thoae  trees,  and  fortify  our- 
■dfes  aa  well  aa  we  could  there;  for,  first,  I 
csBiidered  that  the  trees  would  in  a  great  mea* 
nrs  cover  us  from  their  arrowa ;  and,  in  the  next 
plMe,  they  could  not  come  to  charge  us  in  a 
My.  It  was,  indeed,  my  old  Portuguese  pilot 
*ho  proposed  it,  and  who  had  this  excellency 
attending  him,  namely,  that  he  was  always  rea* 
diert  and  most  apt  to  direct  and  encourage  us  in 
caies  of  the  most  danger.  We  advanced  imroe- 
diatdv  with  what  speed  we  could,  and  gained 
that  ttttle  wood,  the  Tartars  or  thievea,  for  we 
Loew  not  what  to  odl  them,  keeping  their  stand, 
»d  not  attempting  to  hinder  us.  >Vhett  we 
came  thither,  we  found,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
^  it  was  a  swampy,  apringy  piece  of  ground, 
ud,oo  the  other  side,  a  great  spring  of  water, 
which,  running  out  in  a  little  rill  or  brook,  was  a 
little  £irther  joined  by  another  of  the  like  big- 
ocas  ;  and  waa,  in  short,  tbe  head  or  source  of  a 
eoonderable  river,  called  afterwarda  tbe  Wirtaka. 
Ihe  trees  wbicii  grew  about  this  spring  were  not 
^  all  above  two  hundred,  but  were  very  large, 


and  atood  pretty  thick ;  ao  that  aa  aoon  aa  we 
got  'm,  we  aaw  ourselves  perfectly  aafe  from  the 
enemy,  unleaa  they  aliglitad  and  attod^ed  us  on 
foot. 

But  to  make  thia  more  difficult,  our  Portu* 
gneae,  with  indefatigable  application,  cut  down 
great  arms  of  the  treea,  and  laid  them  hanging, 
not  cut  quite  off,  irom  one  tree  to  another;  ao 
that  he  made  a  continued  fenoe  almoat  round 
ua. 

We  ataid  here,  waiting  the  motion  of  the  ene- 
my aome  houra,  without  perceiving  they  made 
any  offer  to  atir ;  when  about  two  houra  before 
night  they  came  down  directly  upon  ua;  and, 
though  we  had  not  perceived  it,  we  found  tbey 
had  been  joined  by  some  more  of  the  same,  so 
that  they  were  near  fourscore  horse,  whereoi^ 
however,  we  fiincled  some  were  women.  They 
came  in  till  they  were  within  half  a  shot  of  our 
little  wood,  when  we  fired  one  musket  without 
ball,  and  called  to  them  in  the  Russian  tongue^ 
to  know  what  they  wanted,  and  bid  them  keep 
off;  but,  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  what  we 
said,  they  came  on  with  a  double  fury  directly 
up  to  the  woodside,  not  imagining  we  were  so 
barricaded,  that  they  could  not  break  in.  Our 
old  pilot  was  our  captain  as  well  as  he  had  been 
our  engineer,  and  oesired  us  not  to  fire  upon 
them  tul  they  came  within  pistol-shot,  that  we 
might  be  sure  to  kill,  and  that  when  wo  did  fire 
we  should  be  sure  to  take  good  aim.  We  bade 
him  give  the  word  of  command,  which  he  de- 
layed so  long  that  they  were  some  of  them  within 
two  pikes'  length  of  us  when  we  fired. 

We  aimed  so  true  (or  Providence  directed  our 
shot  so  sure)  that  we  killed  fourteen  of  them  at 
the  first  volley,  and  wounded  several  others,  aa 
alao  several  of  their  horses ;  for  we  had  all  of  us 
loaded  our  pieces  with  two  or  three  bullets  a 
piece,  at  least. 

They  were  terribly  surprised  with  our  fire,  and 
retreated  immediately  about  one  hundred  rods 
from  ua;  in  which  time  we  loaded  our  piecea 
again,  and,  seeing  them  keep  that  diatanee^ 
we  aallied  out  and  caught  four  or  five  of  their 
horses,  whose  riders  we  supposed  were  killed; 
and  coming  up  to  the  dead  we  could  easily  pei^ 
ceive  tbey  were  Tartars,  but  knew  not  from  what 
country,  or  how  they  came  to  malio  an  exonnion 
such  an  unusual  length. 

About  an  hour  after,  they  made  a  motion  to 
attack  us  again,  and  rode  round  our  little  wood 
to  see  where  else  they  might  break  in ;  but  find- 
ing us  always  ready  to  fiwe  them  they  went  off 
again,  and  we  reaolved  not  to  stir  from  the  place 
for  that  night. 

We  alept  a  little,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  spent 
the  most  part  of  the  night  in  strengthening  our 
situation,  and  barricading  tbe  entrances  into  the 
wood ;  and,  keeping  a  strict  watch,  we  waited  for 
day^light,  and  when  it  came  it  gave  us  a  very 
unwelcome  discovery  indeed:  for  the  enemy, 
whawe  thought  were  diaconraged  with  the  re- 
cepUon  they  had  met  with,  were  now  increased 
to  no  less  than  three  hunidred,  and  had  set  up 
eleven  or  twelve  huts  and  tents,  as  if  tbey  were 
resolved  to  besiege  us ;  and  this  Uttle  eamp  tliey 
had  pitehed,  was  upon  Uie  open  phdn,  at  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  us*    We  were  in- 
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deed  tnipriied  at  tidf  difcoreryi  and  now,  I 
ooofBM,  I  gave  rayaeif  over  for  lofi,  and  all  that 
1  had.  The  lots  of  my  e ftcta  did  not  lie  ao  near 
ne  (though  they  were  very  considerable)  as  the 
thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  such  bar- 
barians at  the  latter  end  of  my  journey,  after  so 
many  difficulties  and  hasards  as  I  had  gone 
through ;  and  even  in  sight  of  our  port,  where 
we  eipeeted  safety  and  ddiveranee.  As  for  my 
partner,  he  was  raging  <  he  declared  that  to  lose 
his  goods  would  be  his  ruin,  and  he  would  rather 
die  than  be  starved ;  and  be  was  for  fighting  to 
the  laat  drop. 

The  young  lord*  as  gallant  as  ever  fledi  showed 
Itself,  was  for  fighting  to  the  last  also ;  and  my 
old  pilot  was  of  the  opinion  we  were  able  to 
resist  them  all,  in  the  situation  we  were  then  in ; 
and  thus  we  spent  the  day  in  debates  of  what  we 
should  do ;  but  towards  evening,  we  found  that 
the  number  of  our  enemies  still  increased ;  per- 
haps, as  thev  were  abroad  in  several  parties  for 
Crey,  the  first  had  sent  out  scouts  to  call  for 
elp,  and  to  acquaint  them  of  their  booty ;  and 
we  did  not  know  but  by  the  morning  they  miffht 
still  be  a  greater  number.  So  I  began  to  inquire 
of  those  people  we  had  brought  from  Tobolski,  if 
there  was  no  other,  or  more  private  ways,  by 
which  we  might  avoid  them  in  the  night,  and, 
perhaps,  either  retreat  to  some  town  or  get  help 
to  guard  us  over  the  desert. 

The  Siberian,  who  was  servant  to  the  young 
lord,  told  08  if  we  designed  to  avoid  them  and 
not  fight,  he  would  engage  to  carry  us  off  in  the 
night  to  a  way  that  went  north  towards  the  river 
Petraz,  by  which  he  made  no  doubt  but  we  might 
get  away,  and  the  Tartars  never  the  wiser ;  but 
he  said  his  lord  had  told  him  he  would  not  re- 
turn, but  would  rather  choose  to  fight.  I  told 
him  he  mistook  his  lord,  for  that  he  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  love  fighting  for  the  sake  of  it ; 
that  I  knew  his  lord  was  brave  enough  by  what 
he  had  showed  already^  but  that  his  lord  knew 
better  than  to  desire  to  have  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen men  fight  five  hundred,  unless  an  absolute 
necessity  forced  them  to  it;  and  that  if  he 
thought  it  possible  for  us  to  escape  in  the  night, 
we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  attempt  it  He 
said  if  his  lord  gave  him  such  order,  he  would 
lose  his  lifo  if  he  did  not  perform  it.  We  soon 
bfOBght  bis  lord  to  give  that  order,  thonsh  pri« 
vately,  and  we  immediately  prepared  for  the 
putting  it  In  practice. 

And  first,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  bo  darii  we 
kindled  a  fire  In  our  little  oamp,  whioh  we  kept 
burning,  and  prepared  ao  as  ^  make  it  bnra  all 
night,  that  the  Tartan  might  conclude  we  were 
ilill  there ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  that  is  to 
say,  so  as  we  could  pee  the  stars  (fpr  our  guido 
would  not  stir  before),  having  all  our  horses  and 
Qiunels  ready  loaded,  we  followed  our  new  guide, 
who,  I  soon  found,  steered  himself  by  the  pole 
or  north  itar,  all  the  country  being  level  for  a 
long  way. 

After  w»  had  trvrellad  two  houra  very  hard 
it  began  to  bo  lighter  ftiU-4iot  that  it  was  quite 
dark  all  night,  but  tba  Boon  began  to  rise,  so 
that,  hi  shoit,  it  was  rather  lighter  than  we 
wished  It  to  bO|  hat  by  sis  o'elook  next  mondng 
we  had  gotten  poar  forty  miles,  though  the  truth 


is,  we  almost  spoiled  our  horses.  Here  we  found 
a  Russian  village,  named  Kirmasinskoy,  where 
we  rMted,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  Calmuck 
Tartars  that  day.  About  two  hours  before  night 
we  set  out  again,  and  travelled  till  eight  the  next 
morning,  though  not  ouite  so  hastily  as  before  -, 
and  about  seven  o'clock  we  passed  a  little  river, 
called  Kirtza,  and  came  to  a  good  large  town, 
inhabited  by  Russians  and  very  popufous,  called 
Oaomys ;  there  we  heard  that  several  troops  or 
herds  of  Calmucks  had  been  abroad  upon  the 
desert,  but  that  now  we  were  completely  out  of 
danger  of  them*  which  was  to  our  great  satisfac- 
tion, you  may  be  sura.  Hera  we  wera  obliged 
to  get  some  tnA  horses,  and  having  need  enough 
of  rest,  we  stayed  five  days ;  and  my  partner  and 
I  agreed  to  give  the  honest  Siberian  wtm  brought 
us  hither  the  value  of  tea  pistoles,  for  his  eon- 
ducting  us. 

In  five  days  more  we  came  to  Veussima,  upon 
the  river  Wittogda,  which  running  into  the  river 
Dwina,  we  were  there  very  happily  near  the  end 
of  our  travels  by  land,  that  river  being  navigable 
in  seven  days*  passage  to  Arebangel ;  from  hence 
we  came  to  Lawrenskoy,  where  the  river  joins, 
the  third  of  July,  and  provided  ourselves  with  two 
luggage*boats  and  a  barge,  for  our  conveoieace. 
^e  embarked  the  seventh,  and  arrived  all  safe 
at  Archangel  the  eighteenth,  having  been  a  year, 
five  montlu,  and  three  days  on  the  journey,  in- 
eluding  our  stay  of  eight  months  and  odd  days 
at  Tobolski. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  at  this  place  si^  weeks 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  roust  have  tarried 
longer  bad  not  a  Hamburgher  come  in  above  a 
month  sooner  than  any  of  the  English  ships  -, 
when,  after  some  consideration,  that  the  city  of 
Hamburgh  might  happen  to  be  as  good  a  market 
for  our  goods  as  (*ondon,  we  all  took  freight 
with  him ;  and  having  put  our  goods  on  board, 
it  was  most  natural  for  me  to  put  my  steward  on 
board  to  take  care  of  them ;  by  which  means  my 
young  lord  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  con- 
ceal himself,  never  coming  on  shore  again  in  afl 
the  time  we  stayed  there ;  and  this  he  did  that 
he  might  not  be  seen  in  the  city,  where  some  of 
the  Moscow  merchants  would  certainly  have  seen 
and  discovered  him. 

We  sailed  from  Archangel  the  twentieth  ^ 
August  the  same  year ;  and,  after  no  estraordi- 
nary  bad  voyage,  arrived  in  the  Elbe  the  thir- 
teenth of  September;  here  my  partner  and  I 
found  a  very  good  ule  for  our  goods,  aa  well 
those  of  Chma  as  the  sables,  &c.,  of  Siberia; 
and  dividing  the  produce  of  our  effects,  my  share  ' 
amounted  to  9,4751  17s.  Sd,  notwithstanding  so  | 
many  losses  we  had  sustained,  and  charges  we 
had  been  at ;  only  remembering  that  1  bad  in- 
cluded in  this  abiout  GOO/,  worth  of  ''imt^iwit, 
which  I  had  purchased  at  Boiga). 

Here  the  young  lord  took  his  leave  of  ws,  and 
went  up  the  Elbe,  In  order  to  go  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  where  he  resolved  to  sei^  proteetloo, 
and  where  ha  oeuld  oarrespond  witti  thoae  of  hb 
father's  friends  who  were  left  alive.  He  did  not 
part  without  all  the  testimonies  he  oonki  give  of 
gratitude  for  the  servloe  I  had  done  him,  and  his 
sense  of  mv  kindness  to  the  prinoe  his  fothcr. 

To  oooeiiide,  haviiig  stayed  near  four  UMRiths 
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in  Hamburgh,  I  came  from  thence  overiand  to 
the  Hagoe,  where  I  embarked  in  the  packet,  and 
arrived  in  London  the  10th  of  January,  1706, 
having  been  gone  from  England  ten  years  and 
nine  T»viy>*hffT 
And  berc^  iwolTing  to  baraii  myielf  no  more. 


I  am  preparmg  for  a  longer  journey  than  all 
tnese—haviQg  lived  seventy.two  years  a  life  of 
infinite  variety,  and  learned  sufficiently  to  know 
the  value  of  retirement,  and  the  blessing  of  end- 
tng  our  days  in  peace. 
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PREFACE. 


As  the  design  of  everv  thinf  is  said  to  be  first 
in  the  intentioo,  and  last  in  the  execution,  so  I 
eome  now  to  aclinowledgte  to  my  reader,  that  the 
pnucDt  irorlc  Is  not  merely  the  product  of  the 
two  first  volumes,  but  the  two  first  volumes  may 
ntber  be  called  the  product  of  this.  The  fable 
u  always  made  for  the  moral,  not  the  moral  for 
tile  fable. 

I  have  heard  that  the  envious  and  ill-disposed 
part  of  the  world  have  raised  some  objections 
against  the  two  first  volumes,  on  pretence,  for 
want  of  a  better  reason,  that  (as  they  say)  the 
itory  is  feigned,  that  the  names  are  borrowed, 
and  that  it  is  all  a  romance ;  that  there  never 
were  any  such  man  or  place,  or  circumstances  in 
any  man's  life ;  that  it  is  all  formed  and  embeU 
^ed  bv  invention  to  impose  upon  the  world. 

I,  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  at  this  time  in  per- 
fect and  sound  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  to 
God  therefore,  do  hereby  declare  their  objection 
a  an  invention  scandalous  in  design,  and  false  in 
fact;  and  do  affirm  that  the  story,  though  alio- 
gorical,  is  also  historical ;  and  that  it  is  the  beau- 
^ol  representation  of  a  life  of  unexampled  mis- 
fcrtaaes,  and  of  a  variety  not  to  be  met  wfth  in 
tbe  world,  sincerely  adapted  to  and  intended  for 
tlie  common  good  of  mankind,  and  designed  at 
fint,  as  it  is  now  iiarther  applied,  to  the  most 
■erious  uses  possible. 

Farther,  that  there  is  a  man  alive,  and  well 
known  too,  tbe  actions  of  whose  life  are  the  just 
nbject  of  these  volumes,  and  to  whom  all  or 
■BOft  part  of  the  story  most  directly  alludes ;  this 
may  he  depended  upon  for  truth,  and  to  this  I 
Mt  my  name. 

The  famous  History  of  Don  Quixote,  a  work 
whiefa  tbonaands  read  with  pleasure,  to  one  that 
knowa  the  meaning  of  it,  was  an  emblematic  his- 
tory of,  and  a  just  satire  upon,  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Sidonia,  a  person  very  remarkable  at 
that  time  in  Spain.  To  those  who  knew  the 
original,  the  figures  were  lively  and  easily  dis- 
covered themselves,  as  t^y  are  also  here,  and 
the  hnaget  were  just;  and  therefore,  when  a 
BBsfieioas  hot  foolish  writer,  in  the  abundance  of 
^  gall,  spoke  of  the  qnlxotbm  of  R.  Crusoe,  as 
he  called  it,  he  showed,  evidently,  that  he  knew 
Dothmg  of  what  he  said ;  and  perhaps  will  be 
a  little  startled  when  I  shall  tell  him,  that  what 
he  BMaat  for  a  sature,   was  the   greatest  of 


Without  letting  the  reader  into  a  nearer  ei« 
plication  of  the  matter,  I  proceed  to  let  him 
know,  that  the  happy  deductions  I  have  em* 
ployed  myself  to  make,  from  all  the  circum- 
stances of  my  story,  will  abundantly  make  him 
amends  for  his  not  having  the  emblem  explained 
by  the  original ;  and  tl^at  when  in  my  obaerva. 
tions  and  refleetions  of  any  kind  in  this  volume  I 
mention  my  solitudes  and  retirements,  and  allude 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  story,  all 
those  parts  of  the  story  are  real  facts  in  my 
history,  whatever  borrowed  lights  they  may  be 
represented  by.  Thus  the  fright  and  fancies 
which  succeeded  the  story  of  the  print  of  a  man's 
foot,  and  surprise  of  the  old  goat,  and  the  thing 
rolling  on  my  bed,  and  my  jumping  out  in 
a  flight,  are  all  histories  and  real  stories;  as 
are  likewise  the  dream  of  being  taken  by  mes- 
sengers, being  arrested  by  ofilcers,  the  manner 
of  l>eing  driven  on  shore  bv  the  surge  of  the 
sea,  the  ship  on  fire,  the  dejMsription  of  star- 
ving, the  story  of  my  man  Friday,  and  many 
more  most  material  passages  observed  here,  and 
on  which  any  religious  reflections  are  made,  are 
all  historical  and  true  in  fact  It  is  niost  real 
that  I  had  a  parrot  and  taught  It  to  call  me  by 
my  name,  such  a  servant  a  savage,  and  after- 
wards  a  Christian,  and  that  his  name  was  called 
Friday,  and  that  ho  was  ravished  fhmi  me  hj 
force,'and  died  in  the  hands  that  took  hfan,  which 
I  represent  by  being  killed ;  this  Is  all  literally 
true,  and  ahonld  I  enter  into  discoveriae  many 
alive  can  testify  them.  His  other  conduct  and 
assistance  to  me  also  have  just  references  in  all 
their  parts  to  the  helps  I  had  from  that  faithful 
savage  in  my  real  solitudes  and  disasters. 

The  story  of  the  bear  in  the  tree,  and  the  fight 
with  the  wolves  in  the  snow,  is  likewise  matter 
of  real  history ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  are  one  whole  scheme  of  a 
real  life  of  eighuand-twenty  years,  spent  in  the 
most  wandering,  desolate,  and  afllicting  circum- 
stances that  ever  man  went  through,  and  in 
which  I  have  lived  so  long  in  a  life  of  wonders, 
in  continued  storms,  fought  with  the  worst  kind 
of  savages  and  man-eaters;  by  nnaooonntabte 
surprising  incidents,  fed  by  miracles  greater  than 
that  of  ravens ;  suffered  all  manner  of  vfolencei 
and  oppressions,  injurions  reproaches,  contempt 
of  men,  attacks  of  devils,  oorreetlona  from  bea* 
ven,  and  oppositions  on  earth ;  have  had  famn* 
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merable  upt  and  downs  in  matters  of  fortune, 
been  in  slavery  worse  than  Turkish,  escaped  by 
an  exquisite  management,  as  that  in  the- story  of 
Xury,  and  the  boat  at  Sallee ;  been  taken  up  at 
sea  in  distress,  raised  again  and  depressed  again, 
and  that  oftener  perhaps  in  one  man's  life  than 
ever  was  known  before;  shipwrecked  often, 
though  more  by  land  tb,an  by  sea.  In  a  word, 
there  Is  not  a  circumstance  in  the  imaginary 
story  but  has  its  just  allusion  to  a  real  story, 
and  chimes  part  for  part  and  step  for  step  with 
the  inimitable  Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  these  reflections  I 
speak  of  the  times  and  circumstances  of  particu- 
lar actions  done,  or  incidents  which  happened, 
in  mv  solitude  and  island-life,  an  impartial  reader 
will  be  so  just  to  take  it  as  it  is ;  viz.,  that  it  is 
spoken  or  intended  of  that  part  of  the  real  story 
which  the  island-life  is  a  just  allusion  to ;  and  in 
this  the  story  is  not  only  illustrated,  but  the  real 
part  I  think  most  justly  approved.  For  example, 
ra  the  latter  part  of  this  work  called  the  Vision, 
I  begin  thus :  **  When  I  was  in  my  island-king- 
dom 1  had  abundance  of  strange  notions  of  my 
seeing  apparitions,*'  &c.  All  these  reflections 
arc  just  history  of  a  state  of  forced  confinement, 
which  in  my  real  history  is  represented  by  a  cen- 
fined  retreat  in  an  island ;  and  it  is  as  reason- 
able to  represent  one  kind  of  imprisonment  by 
another,  as  it  is  to  represent  anything  that  really 
exists  by  that  which  exists  not  The  story  of 
my  fright  with  something  on  my  bed  was  word 
for  word  a  history  of  what  happened,  and  indeed 
all  those  things  received  very  little  alteration, 
except  what  necessarily  attends  removing  the 
scene  from  one  place  to  another. 

My  observations  upon  solitude  are  the  same ; 
and  I  think  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  the 
same  remark  is  to  be  made  upon  all  the  refer- 
ences made  here  to  the  transactions  of  the  former 
volumes,  and  the  reader  is  desired  to  allow  for  it 
as  he  goes  on. 

fiesMes  all  this,  here  ia  the  just  and  only  good 
end  of  all  parable  or  allegoric  history  brought  to 
pass,  vii.,  for  moral  and  reHgiooi  improvement. 


I  Here  is  invincible  patience  recommeoded  ander 
the  worst  of  misery ;  indefotigable  application 
and  undaunted  resolution  under  the  arestest  sod 
most  discouraging  circnmstances;*  I  say,  tbeie 
are  recommended  as  the  only  way  to  work 
through  those  miseries,  and  their  success  appeari 
sufficient  to  support  the  most  desd-bearted 
creature  in  the  world. 

Had  the  common  way  of  writing  a  msn'i  pri- 
vate history  been  taken,  and  I  had  given  yoa 
the  conduct  or  life  of  a  man  you  knew,  sod 
whose  misfortunes  and  infirmities  perhaps  vou 
had  sometimes  unjustly  triumphed  over,  ul  I 
could  have  said  would  have  yielded  no  divenion, 
and  perhaps  scarce  have  obtained  a  reading,  or 
at  best  no  attention ;  the  teacher,  like  a  greater, 
having  no  honour  in  his  own  conntry.  Facts 
that  are  formed  to  touch  the  mind  must  be  done 
a  great  way  off,  and  by  somebody  never  heard 
oL  Even  the  miracles  of  the  blessed  Savioar 
of  the  world  suffered  scorn  and  contempt,  when 
it  was  reflected  that  they  were  done  by  the 
carpenter's  son ;  one  whose  family  and  original 
they  had  a  mean  opinion  of,  and  whose  brothers 
and  sisters  were  ordinary  people  like  themtelvei. 

There  even  yet  remains  a  question,  whether 
the  instruction  of  these  things  will  take  place. 
when  you  are  supposing  the  scene,  which  is 
placed  so  far  off,  had  its  original  so  near  home. 

But  I  am  far  from  being  anxious  about  that, 
seeing.  I  am  well  assured,  that  if  the  obsdnaey 
of  our  age  should  shut  their  ears  against  the 
just  reflections  made  in  this  volume  upon  the 
transactions  taken  notice  of  in  the  former,  there 
will  come  nn  age  when  the  minds  of  men  shall  be 
more  flexible,  when  the  prejudices  of  thefar  fiithen 
shall  have  no  place,  and  when  the  rules  of  virtue 
and  reliffion,  justly  recommended,  shall  be  more 
gratefully  accepted  than  they  may  be  now.  that 
our  children  may  rise  up  in  judgment  agaioit 
their  fathers,  and  one  generation  be  edified  by 
the  same  teaching  which  another  generation  bad 
^tesnised. 

Rra.  Cacsoi. 
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Thi  pablishiAg  thii  extraordinary  volume  will  [ 
appear  to  be  no  pretumption,  when  it  shall  be 
remembered  with  what  unexpected  good  and 
evil  will  the  former  volumes  have  been  accepted 
iflthe  worid. 

If  the  foundation  has  been  so  well  laid,  the 
itraeture  cannot  but  be  expected  to  bear  a 
proportion  s  and  while  the  parable  has  been  so 
divertiog,  the  moral  must  certainly  be  equally 
agreeable* 

The  success  the  two  former  parts  have  met 
with  has  been  known  by  the  envy  it  has  brought 
npoo  the  editor,  expressed  in  a  thousand  hard 
vwds  from  the  men  of  trade— the  effect  of  that 
rcfret  which  they  entertained  at  their  having  no 
ihare  in  it  And  I  must  do  the  author  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  not  a  dog  has  wagged  his  tongue 
at  the  woik  itself'  nor  has  a  word  been  said  to 
leweo  the  value  of  it,  but  which  has  been  the 
viiible  dktt  of  that  envy  at  the  good  fortune  of 
the  bookseller. 

The  riddle  is  now  expounded,  and  the  intelU- 
geot  reader  may  see  clearly  the  end  and  design 
of  the  whole  work ;  that  it  is  calculated  for,  and 
dedicated  to,  the  improvement  and  instruction 
of  isaoklBd  In  the  ways  of  virtue  and  piety,  by 
representing  Uie  various  circumstances  to  which 
Bsokittd  it  exposed,  and  encouraging  such  as 


ihll  into  ordinary  or  extraordinary  casualties  of 
life,  how  to  work  through  difficulties  with  no- 
wearied  diligence  and  application,  and  look  up 
to  Providence  for  success. 

The  observations  and  reflections,  that  take  up 
this  volume,  crown  the  work ;  if  the  doctrine 
has  been  accepted,  the  application  must  of  ne- 
cessity please ;  and  the  author  shows  now,  that 
he  has  learned  sufficient  experience  how  to  make 
other  men  wise  and  himself  happy. 

The  moral  of  the  fable,  as  the  author  calls  it, 
is  most  instructing ;  and  those  who  challenged 
him  most  maliciously,  with  not  making  bis  pen 
useful,  will  have  leisure  to  reflect,  that  they 
passed  their  censure  too  soon,  and,  like  Solo- 
mon*s  fool,  judged  of  the  matter  before  they 
heard  it. 

Those  whose  avarice,  prevailing  ov4*r  their 
honesty,  had  invaded  the  property  of  this  book 
by  a  corrupt  abridgment,  have  both  failed  in 
their  hope  and  been  ashamed  of  the  fact ;  shift- 
ing off  the  guilt,  as  well  as  they  could,  though 
weakly,  from  one  to  another.  The  principal 
pirate  is  gone  to  his  place,  and  we  say  no  more 
of  him,— ^I)efRorftf is  ni/ sift  6oiiifss.'  it  is  satis- 
faction enough  that  the  attempt  has  proved 
abortive,  as  the  baseness  of  the  design  might 
give  them  reason  to  expect  It  would. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  MUST  have  made  very  little  ase  of  my  solitary  and  wandering  yean  if,  after  snch 
a  scene  of  wonders,  as  my  life  may  be  justly  called,  I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  had  made 
no  observations  which  might  be  nsefnl  and  instmcting,  as  well  as  pleasant  and  divetting, 
to  those  that  are  to  come  after  me. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Or    SoLITUDS. 


How  incaiMibl*  to  make  u  happji  and  bow  unqn** 
Uflad  to  •  QuclstSaa  Ulb. 


I  HATS  frequently  looked  back,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  that  with  different  thoughts,  upon  the 
notions  of  a  long  tedious  life  of  solitude,  which  I 
have  representi^  to  the  world,  and  of  which  yon 
must  have  formed  some  ideas,  from  the  life  of  a 
man  in  an  island.  Sometimes  I  have  wondered 
how  it  could  be  supported,  especially  for  the  first 
years,  when  the  change  was  violent  and  imposed, 
aod  nature  unacquainted  with  anything  like  it 
Sometimes  1  have  as  much  wonderra  why  it 
should  be  any  grievance  or  affliction,  seeing 
upon  the  whole  view  of  the  stage  of  life  which 
we  act  upon  in  this  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  life 
io  general  is,  or  ought  to  be,  but  one  universal 
act  of  solitude ;  bat  1  find  it  is  natural  to  judge 
of  happiness  by  its  suiting  or  not  suiting  our  own 
iaclinations.  Everything  revolves  in  our  minds 
by  innumerable  circular  motions,  all  centering  in 
ourselves.  We  judge  of  prosperity  and  of  afflic* 
tioD,  joy  and  sorrow,  poverty,  riches,  and  all  the 
various  scenes  of  life — I  say,  we  judge  of  them 
by  ourselves.  Thither  we  bring  them  home,  as 
meats  toudi  the  palate,  by  which  we  try  them ; 
the  gay  part  of  the  world,  or  the  heavy  part ;  it 
is  all  one,  they  only  call  it  pleasant  or  unplea- 
sant, as  they  suit  our  taste. 

llie  world,  I  say,  is  nothing  to  us  but  as  !t  Is 
more  or  less  to  our  relish.  All  reflection  is  car- 
ried  home,  and  our  dear  self  is,  in  one  respect, 
the  end  of  living.  .  Hence  man  may  be  properly 
said  to  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  and 
hum  of  men  of  business.  All  the  reflections 
which  he  makes  are  to  himself;  all  that  is  plea- 
sant  he  embraces  for  himself;  all  that  b  irksome 
aod  grievous  is  tasted  bnt  by  his  own  )palate. 

mkat  are  the  sorrows  of  other  men  to  va, 
and  what  their  jov?  Something  we  may  be 
touched  indeed  with  by  the  power  of  sympathy, 
aod  *  secret  turn  of  the  affections ;  but  all  the 
soUd  reflection  is  directed  to  ourselves.  Our 
meditations  are  all  solitude  in  perfection;  our 
Dassions  are  all  exercised  in  retirement;  we 
love,  we  hate,  we  covet,  we  enjoy,  all  in  privacy 
and  solitude.  All  that  we  communicate  of  those 
thmgs  to  any  other,  is  but  for  their  assistance  in 


the  pursuit  of  oar  desires ;  the  end  Is  at  home ; 
the  enjoyment,  the  contemplation,  is  all  solitude 
and  retirement ;  it  is  for  ourselves  we  enjoy,  and 
for  ourselves  we  suffer. 

What,  then,  is  the  silence  of  life  ?    And  how  is 
it  aflUcting  while  a  man  has  the  voice  of  bis  soul 
to  speak  to  God  and  to  himself?    That  man 
can  never  want  eonversation  who  is  oompaoj 
for  himself,  and  he  that  cannot  converse  profit- 
ably with  himself  is  not  fit  for  any  conversation 
at  all     And  yet  there  are  many  good  reasons 
why  a  life  of  solitude,  as  solitude  is  now  under- 
stood by  the  age,  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  life 
of  a  Christian  or  of  a  wise  man.     Without  in- 
quiring, therefore,  into  the  advantages  of  soli- 
tude, and  how  it  is  to  be  managed,   I  desire  to 
be  heard  concerning  what  solitude  really  is;  for 
I  must  confess  I  have  different  notions  about  it, 
far  from  those  which  are  generally  understood 
in  the  world,  and  far  from  all  those  notions  upon 
which  those  people  in  the  primitive  times,  and 
since  then  also,  acted;  who  separated  themselves 
into  deserts  and  unfrequented  places,  or  confined 
themselves  to  cells,  monasteries,  and  the  like, 
retired,  as  they  call  it,  from  the  world.     All 
which,  I  think,  have  nothmg  of  the  thing  I  caij 
solitude  in  them,  nor  do  they  answer  any  of  the 
true  ends  of  solitude,  much  less  those  endf 
which  are  pretended  to  be  sought  after  by  those 
who  have  talked  most  of  those  retreats  from 
the  world. 

As  for  confinement  in  ian  island  if  the  scene 
was  placed  there  for  this  very  end,  it  were  not 
at  all  amiss.  I  must  acknowledge  there  was 
confinement  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
and  restraint  from  human  society.  But  all  that 
was  no  solitude ;  indeed  no  part  of  it  was  so,  ex- 
cept that  which,  as  in  my  story,  I^ppUed  to  the 
contemplation  of  sublime  things,  and  that  was 
but  a  very  little,  as  my  readers  weD  know,  com- 
pared to  what  a  length  of  years  my  forced  re- 
treat lasted. 

It  is  evident  then,  that,  as  I  see  nothing  but 
what  is  far  from  being  retired  in  the  forced 
ret  rent  of  an  island,  the  thoughts  being  in  no 
composhre  snitable  to  a  retired  condltioiy*-HMi, 
not  for  a  great  while ;  so  I  can  affirm,  that  I  en- 
joy much  more  solitude  in  the  middle  of  the 
greatest  collection  of  mankind  in  the  world,  1 
mean,  at  London,  while  I  am  writing  this,  than 
ever  I  could  say  I  enjoyed  in  eight-and-twenty 
years'  cohfinement  to  a  desolate  island. 
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I  hmtB  heard  of  a  roan,  that  upon  lome  extra* 
ordinary  diignit  which  he  took  at  the  QnsuiUble 
eoDvenatlon  of  some  of  hit  nearest  relations, 
whose  society  he  could  not  avoid,  suddenly  re- 
solved never  to  speak  any  moreu  He  kept  his 
rcaoltttion  most  iigorouslv  many  years ;  not  all 
the  tears  or  entreaties  of  his  friends—no,  not  of 
his  wife  and  children— could  prevail  with  him  to 
break  his  silence.  It  seems  it  was  their  ill. 
behaviour  to  him,  at  first,  that  was  the  occasion 
of  it;  for  they  treated  him  with  provoking  Ian. 
guage,  which  frequently  pnt  him  into  indecent 
pasdons  and  urged  him  to  rash  replies ;  and  he 
took  this  severe  way  to  punish  himself  for  being 
provoked,  and  to  punish  them  for  provoking 
him.  But  the  severity  was  unjustifiable;  it 
mined  his  fomiliy,  dnd  broke  up  his  house.  His 
wife  could  not  bear  it,  and  after  endeavouring, 
by  all  the  ways  possible,  to  alter  his  rigid  silence, 
went  first  away  from  him,  and  afterwards  away 
from  herself^  turning  melancholy  and  distracted. 
His  children  separated,  some  one  way  and  some 
another  way;  and  only  one  daughter,  who  loved 
her  father  above  all  the  rest,  kept  with  him, 
fended  him,  talked  to  him  by  signs,  and  lived 
almost  dumb  ttko  her  father  near  29  years  with 
him ;  till  being  verv  sick,  and  in  a  high  fever, 
delirious  as  we  call  it,  or  light-headed,  he  broke 
his  silence,  not  knowing  when  he  did  it,  and 
spoke,  though  wlkily  at  first.  He  recovered  of 
the  illness  afterwards,  and  frequently  talked  with 
his  daughter,  but  not  much,  and  very  seldom  to 
anybody  else. 

Yet  this  man  did  not  live  a  silent  life  with  re- 
spect to  himself;  he  read  continually,  and  wrote 
down  many  excellent  things,  which  deserved  to 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  and  was  often  heard 
to  Dray  to  God  in  his  solitudes  very  audibly  and 
with  great  fervency  t  but  the  injustice  which  his 
rash  vow— if  it  was  a  vow — of  silence,  was  to  his 
foroily,  and  the  length  he  carried  it,  was  so  un- 
justifisble  another  way,  that  1  cannot  say  his 
insi ructions  could  have  much  force  in  them. 

Had  he  been  a  single  man,  had  he  wandered 
Into  a  strange  oountry  or  place  where  the  cir- 
eumstanoe  of  it  had  been  no  scandal,  his  vow  of 
sllenoe  might  have  been  as  commendable  and,  as 
I  think,  much  more  than  any  of  the  primitive 
Christians'  vows  of  solitude  were,  whose  retreat 
into  the  wilderness,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
prayer  and  contemplation,  shunning  human  so- 
eiety  and  the  like,  was  lo  much  esteemed  by 
the  primitive  fathers;  and  from  whence  our 
reHgioas  houses  and  orders  of  religiouB  people 
were  Ant  derived. 

The  Jews  said  John  the  Baptist  had  a  devil, 
because  he  aflbeted  solitude  fnd  retirement ;  and 
they  took  It  from  an  M  proverb  the^  had  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  that  *•  every  soliury  person 
must  be  an  angel  or  a  devil." 

A  man  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  silence,  if 
hut  rigorously  observed,  would  be,  even  on  the 
Bxohwge  of  London,  as  perfectly  retb<ed  from 
the  worfcl  as  a  hermit  in  his  cell,  or  a  aolUaire  in 
the  deaerU  of  Arabia;  and  if  he  is  able  to  ob- 
serve K  rigorously  may  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  those  solitttdes  without  the  unjustifiable  part 
of  such  a  life,  and  without  the  austerities  of  a 
life  among  brntes.  ,  For  the  soul  of  a  man,  under 
a  due  and  reguUr  coDduet,  is  as  oapeble  of  re- 


serving  itself,  or  separating  itself  from  the  rest 
of  human  society,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng,  as  it 
is  when  banished  into  a  desolate  island. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  those  religious  hermit- 
like  solitudes,  which  men  value  themselves  so 
much  upon,  are  but  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
defect  or  imperfection  of  our  resolutions,  our  in- 
capacity to  bind  ourselves  to  needful  restraints, 
or  rigorously  to  observe  the  limitations  we  have 
vow^  ourselves  to  observe.  Or,  takeitthoi, 
that  the  man  first  resolving  that  it  would  be  his 
felicitv  to  be  entirely  given  op  to  conversbg  only 
with  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  to  be  sepa- 
rated to  praver  and  good  works,  but  being 
sensible,  how  ill  such  a  Ufe  will  agree  with  flesh 
and  blood,  causes  his  soul  to  commit  a  rape  opoo 
his  body,  and  to  carry  it  by  force,  as  it  weit, 
into  a  desert,  or  into  a  religious  retiremeat, 
from  whence  it  csnnot  return,  and  where  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  have  any  converse  with  man- 
kind, other  than  with  such  as  are  under  the  same 
vows  and  the  same  banishment.  The  foHy  of 
this  is  evident  many  ways. 

I  shall  bring  it  home  to  the  case  in  hand  thus : 
Christians  may,  without  doubt,  come  to  enjoy 
all  the  desirable  advantages  of  solitode,  by  a 
strict  retirement  and  exact  government  of  their 
thoughts,  without  any  of  these  formalities,  ri- 

rDurs,  and  apparent  roortificationa,  which  I  think 
justly  call  a  rape  upon  human  nature,  and  con- 
sequently without  the  breach  of  Christian  datiea, 
which  they  necessarily  carry  with  them,  such  as 
rejecting  Christian  communion,  sacraments,  ordi- 
nances, and  the  like. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  wilderness  to  wander 
among  wild  beasts,  no  necessity  of  a  cell  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  or  a  desolate  island  in  the 
sea  s  if  the  mind  be  confined,  if  the  soul  be  truly 
master  of  itself,  all  is  safe ;  for  it  is  certainly  and 
eiTectually  master  of  the  body,  and  what  li^ify 
retreats,  especially  a  forced  retreat,  as  mine  was? 
The  anxiety  of  my  circumstances  there,  I  can 
assure  you,  was  such  for  a  time,  as  were  very 
suitable  to  heavenly  meditations,  and  even  when 
that  was  got  over,  the  frequent  alarms  from  the 
savages  put  the  soul  sometimes  to  such  extre- 
mities of  fear  and  horror,  that  all  manner  of  tem- 
per was  lost,  and  I  was  no  more  fit  for  religious 
exercises  than  a  sick  man. is  fit  for  labour. 

Divine  contemplations  require  a  composure  of 
soul,  uninterrupted  by  any  extraordinary  motions 
or  disorders  of  the  passions ;  and  this,  I  say,  b 
much  easier  to  be  ODtaioed  and  enjoyed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life,  than  in  monkish  cells  snd 
forcible  retreats. 

The  business  is  to  get  a  retired  soul,  a  frame 
of  mind  truly  elevated  above  the  worid,  and  then 
we  may  be  alone  whenever  we  please,  in  the 
greatest  apparent  hurry  of  busfness  or  company. 
If  the  thoughts  are  free,  and  rightly  unengaged, 
what  imports  the  employment  the  body  is  en- 
gaged in  ?  Does  not  the  soul  act  by  a  differing 
agency,  and  is  not  the  body  the  servant,  nay,  the 
slave  of  the  soul?  Has  the  body  hands  to  act, 
or  feet  to  walk,  or  tongue  to  speak,  but  by  the 
agency  of  the  understanding  and  vrill,  which  are 
the  two  deputies  of  the  souI%  power  ?  Are  not 
all  the  affections  and  all  the  passions,  which  so 
universally  agitate,  direct,  and  possess  the  body, 
are  they  not  all  seated  in  the  sool  ?    What  have 
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we  to  do  then,  more  or  hUf  but  to  get  the  loul 
ioto  a  superior  direction  and  clevetion  ?  There  is 
no  need  to  prescribe  the  body  to  this  or  thst 
sitaatlon ;  the  haods,  or  feet,  or  tongue,  cuk  no 
more  disturb  the  retirement  of  the  soul,  than  a 
men  having  money  in  his  pocket  can  take  it  out, 
or  pay  it.  or  dispose  of  it  by  his  hand»  without 
his  own  knowledge* 

It  is  the  soul's  i>cing  entangled  by  outward  ob- 
jects, that  interrupts  its  contemplation  of  divine 
objects,  which  is  the  excuse  for  these  solitudes, 
and  makes  the  removing  the  body  from  those 
outward  objects  seemingly  necessary ;  but  what 
it  there  of  religion  in  all  this  ?  For  example,  a 
vicious  inclination,  removed  from  the  object,  is 
still  a  vicious  inclination,  and  contracts  the  same 
guilt  as  if  the  object  were  at  hand ;  for  if,  as  our 
Savionr  says,  '*  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,"  that  is,  to  desire  her  unlawfully, 
has  committed  the  adultery  already,  so  it  will  be 
no  inverting  our  Saviour's  meaning  to  say  that 
be  that  thiaketh  of  a  woman  to  desire  her  un- 
lawfully, has  committed  adultery  with  her  al- 
ready, though  he  has  not  looked  on  her,  or  has 
not  seen  her  at  that  time.  And  how  shall  this 
think  nig  of  her  be  removed  by  transporting  the 
body  ?  It  must  be  removed  by  the  change  in  the 
soul,  by  brioffing  the  mind  to  be  above  the  power 
or  reach  d  the  allurement,  and  to  an  absolute 
mastership  over  the  wicked  desire ;  otherwise  the 
vieiotts  desire  remains  as  the  force  remains  in  the 
gunpowder,  and  will  exert  itself  whenever  touched 
with  the  fire. 

All  motions  to  good  or  evil  are  in  the  souL 
Ootward  objects  are  but  second  causes;  and 
though  it  ia  true,  separating  the  man  from  the 
object  is  the  way  to  make  any  act  impossible  io 
be  committed,  yet  where  the  guilt  does  not  lie  in 
the  act  only,  but  in  the  intention  or  desire  to 
commit  it,  that  separation  is  nothing  at  all, 
and  effects  nothing  at  all.  There  may  be  as  much 
adultery  committed  in  a  monastery,  where  a 
woman  never  comes,  as  fai  any  other  place,  and 
perhaps  is  so.  The  abstaining  finom  evil,  there- 
fore,  depends  not  only  and  wholly  upon  limiting 
or  confining  the  man's  actions,  but  upon  the  man's 
lifflitiog  and  confining  his  desires ;  seeing  to  desire 
to  sin,  is  to  sin ;  and  the  lact  which  we  would 
commit  if  we  had  opportunity,  is  reallv  commit* 
ted,  and  must  be  answered  for  as  such.  What, 
then,  is  there  of  religion,  I  say,  in  forced  retire* 
ments  from  the  world,  and  vows  of  silence  or  soli* 
tude  ?  They  are  all  nothing :  'tis  a  retired  soul 
that  alone  is  fit  for  contemplation,  and  it  is  the 
conquest  of*  our  desires  to  sin  that  is  the  only 
human  prevervative  against  sin. 

It  was  a  great  while  after  I  came  into  human 
society  that  I  felt  some  regret  at  the  loss  of  the 
Mlita^  hours  and  retirements  I  bad  in  the  is- 
land ;  but  when  1  came  to  reflect  upon  some  ill 
spent  time,  even  in  my  solitudes,  I  found  reason 
to  see  what  I  have  said  above, — that  a  man  may 
sio  alone  several  ways,  and  find  subject  of  repenu 
aoce  for  his  solitary  crimes  as  well  as  he  may  in 
the  nddst  of  a  populous  city. 

The  excellency  of  any  state  of  life  consists  in 
its  freedom  from  crime ;  and  it  is  evident  to  our 
experience  that  some  society  may  be  better 
adapted  to  a  rectitude  of  life  than  a  complete  soli- 
tode  and  retirement.     Some  have  said  that  next 


to  no  company  good  company  is  best ;  bat  It  It 
my  opinion,  that  next  to  good  company,  no  com- 
pany isbest ;  for  as  it  isoertain  that  no  company  is 
better  than  bad  company,  so  it  is  as  certain  that 
good  company  Is  much  better  than  no  company. 

In  solitude  a  man  converses  with  himselC  and 
as  a  wise  man  said,  he  is  not  always  sure  that  he 
does  not  converse  with  his  enemy;  but  he  that 
is  in  good  eompany  is  sure  to  be  always  among 
his  friendiL 

The  company  of  reUgfoas  and  good  men  is  a 
constant  restraint  from  evil,  and  an  eneooiif^ 
ment  to  a  religious  life.  Yon  have  there  the 
beaut V  of  religion  exemplified;  yon  never  want 
as  well  instruotfon  in,  as  example  for,  all  that 
is  good;  you  iiave  a  contempt  of  evil  things 
constantly  recommended,  and  the  afibcUons 
moved  to  delight  in  what  Is  good  by  hourly  imi. 
tation.  If  we  are  alone,  we  want  all  these,  and 
are  led  right  or  led  wrong,  as  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  which  is  sometimes  too  much  the  guide  of 
our  actions  as  well  as  thoughts,  happens  to  he 
constituted  at  that  time.  Here  we  have  no  re- 
straint upon  our  thoughts  but  from  ourselves,  no 
restraint  upon  our  actions  but  from  our  own 
consciences,  and  nothing  to  assist  us  in  our  mor- 
tifioatfons  of  our  desires,  or  in  direeting  our  de- 
sires, but  our  own  reflections,  which,  after  all, 
may  often  err,  often  be  prepossessed. 

If  you  would  retreat  from  the  world,  then  be 
sure  to  retreat  to  good  company,  retreat  to  good 
books»  and  retreat  to  good  thoughts ;  these  will 
always  assist  one  another,  and  always  jobi  to  as- 
sist him  that  flies  to  them  in  his  meditations,  di* 
rect  him  to  just  reflections,  and  mtttually  encoar- 
age  him  againat  whatever  may  attack  him  from 
witlUn  him  or  without  him ;  whereas  to  retreat 
from  the  worid,  as  it  is  called,  is  to  retreat  from 
good  men,  who  are  our  best  friendsu  Besides, 
to  retreat,  as  we  call  it,  to  an  entire  perfect 
solitude,  is  to  retreat  from  the  public  woruiip  of 
God,  to  forsake  the  assemblies,  and,  in  a  word, 
is  unlawful,  because  it  obliges  us  to  abandon 
those  things  which  we  are  commanded  to  do. 

Solitude,  therefore,  as  I  onderstand  by  it,  a 
retreat  from  human  society,  on  a  religious  or 
philosophical  account,  is  a  mere  clieat ;  it  neither 
can  answeV  the  end  it  proposes,  or  qualify  us 
for  the  duties  of  religion,  wfaich  we  are  com- 
manded to  perform  ;  and  Is  therefore  both  irre- 
ligious in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  a  christian 
life  many  ways.  Let  the  man  that  would  reap 
the  advantage  of  solitude,  snd  that  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  learn  to  retire  Into 
himself.  Serious  meditatfon  is  the  essence  of 
solitude;  all  the  retreats  into  woods  and  deserts 
are  short  of  this ;  and  though  a  msn  that  b 
perfectly  master  of  this  retirement,  may  be  a 
little  iu  danger  of  quietism,  that  is  to  say,  of  an 
affectation  of  reservedness,  yet  it  may  be  a  slan- 
der upon  him  in  the  main,  and  he  may  make 
himself  amends  upon  the  world  by  the  blessed 
calm  of  his  soul,  whteh  they  perhaps  who  appear 
more  cheerful  may  have  little  of. 

Retiring  into  deserts  In  the  first  days  ot  reli- 
gion, and  into  abbeys  and  monasteries  since, 
what  have  they  been,  or  what  have  they  been 
able  to  do,  towards  purchasing  the  retirement  I 
speak  of?  They  have  indeed  been  things  to  t>e 
reckoned  among  austerities,  and  acts  of  mortifl- 
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cation,  find  to  ftur  might  be  oommendable ;  bat 
I  mafC  iositt  upon  it,  thst  •  rstiircd  toal  it  not 
•fleeted  with  them,  any  more  than  with  the  har« 
riet  of  company  and  tociety.  When  the  toul  of 
a  man  it  powerfulljr  engaged  in  any  particniar 
■ufaject,  tit  like  that  of  St  Pftnl,  wrapt  np,  whe- 
ther it  he  into  the  third  heaveii,  or  to  any  degree 
of  lower  exaltation.  Snch  a  man  may  well  tay 
with  the  apottle  aboye— Whether  I  waa  in  the 
body,  or  oot  of  the  body,  I  eannot  tell.  It  wat 
in  tuch  a  wrapt  up  ttate,  that  I  conceived  in 
what  I  call  my  viiion  of  the  angelical  world ;  of 
which  I  have  here  tnbjoined  a  very  Uttle  part. 

It  it  rational  to  believe,  that  a  mind  exalted  to 
far  above  the  ttate  of  thingi  with  which  we  or- 
dinarily convene,  thonld  not  be  capable  of  a 
aeparation  from  them,  which,  in  a  word,  it  the 
otmott  extent  of  toUtude?  Let  sach  never 
afflict  themtelvet  that  they  cannot  retreat  from 
the  world ;  let  them  learn  to  retreat  in  the 
world,  and  they  thall  enjoy  a  perfect  tolltude,  as 
complete,  to  all  intentt  and  pnrpotet,  at  if  they 
were  to  live  in  the  cnpola  of  6t  PauVt,  or  at  if 
they*were  to  lire  upon  the  top  of  Cheviot  Hill  in 
Northomberland. 

They  that  cannot  be  retired  in  thii  manner, 
mnat  not  only  retire  from  the  world,  but  out  of 
the  world,  before  they  can  arrive  to  any  tme 
•olitode.  Man  ia  a  creature  to  formed  for  lo- 
dety,  that  it  may  not  only  be  aaid  that  it  it  not 
good  for  him  to  be  alonct  but  'tit  really  impoa- 
ilblo'he  thonld  be  alone.  We  are  to  continually 
In  need  of  one  another ;  nay,  In  tuch  abednte 
nccettitv  of  attittance  from  one  another,  that 
tbote  who  have  pretended  to  give  ot  the  livet 
and  manner  of  the  toKtairm,  at  they  call  them, 
who  aeparated  themtelvet  from  mankind,  and 
wandered  in  the  detertt  of  Arabia  and  Lybia, 
are  frequently  put  to  the  trouble  of  brioginr  the 
angelt  down'  from  heaven  to  do  one  drudgery 
or  anotiier  for  them,  forming  imaginary  mira- 
det,  to  make  the  life  of  a  true  wolUaire  pottible ; 
tometimet  they  have  no  bread,  tometlmet  no 
water,  for  a  long  time  together  ;  and  .then  a  mi- 
racle it  brought  upon  the  ttage.  to  make  them 
Uve  to  long  without  food ;  at  other  timet  they 
have  angeit  come  to  be  their  cookt,  and  bring 
them  roatt-meat;  to  be  their  phyaidant,  to 
bring  them  phydc,  and  the  like.  If  St  Hillary 
comet  fai  hn  wandermgt  to  the  fiver  Nile,  an 
humble  erooodfle  It  brought  to  carry  hbn  over 
upon  hit  back :  though  they  do  not  tell  ut  whe- 
ther the  crocodile  atked  him  to  ride,  or  he  atked 
the  crocodile,  or  by  what  meant  thev  came  to  be 
aofemiliarwith  one  another.  And  what  It  all 
this  to  the  retfrement  of  the  ton),  with  which  it 
eonvertet  in  heaven  in  the  midst  of  infinite 
erowdt  of  men,  and  to  whom  the  nearett  of  other 
objectt  it  nothing  at  all,  any  more  than  the  ob- 
Jectt  of  mountaint  and  detertt,  liont  and  leopardt, 
and  the  like,  were  to  thote  that  banithed  them- 
telvet to  Arabia? 

Betidea,  In  a  ttate  of  life  where  circumttanoet 
•re  eaty,  and  provitlon  for  the  necestariet  of  life, 
which  the  beat  taint  cannot  tupport  the  want  of, 
it  quietly  and  plentifully  made,  hat  not  the  mind 
toUnitely  more  room  to  withdraw  fh>m  the  worid, 
tfian  when  atbett  it  mutt  wander  for  itt  daily  Ibod, 
though  it  were  but  the  product  of  the  field. 

L^  no  man  plead  he  wantt  retirement,  that  he 


lovet  tolltude,  but  caanot  enjoy  it,  beeaote  of  the 
embarrattment  of  the  world ;  tit  all  a  dehidoo ; 
if  he  lovet  it,  if  he  deairea  It,  he  may  have  it 
when,  where,  and  aa  often  aa  he  pleatot,  let  kit 
hurrlet,  hit  labourt,  or  his  ailBotltnt  be  what  they 
will ;  it  it  not  the  want  of  an  opportunity  Ibr  soH. 
tode,  but  the  want  of  a  capacity  of  being  toUtary, 
that  it  the  oate  bi  all  the  droomttanoet  of  life. 

J  knew  a  poor  but  go6d  man,  wImh  though  he 
wat  a  labonrer,  wat  a  man  of  tenae  and  rel%ioo, 
who,  being  hard  at  work  with  tome  other  tua, 
removing  a  great  quantity  of  earth  to  raise  t 
bank  af^ntt  the  tide  bf  a  pond,  wat  one  day  lo 
out  of  himtelf,  and  wrapt  np  In  a  perfeet  appfi- 
catioQ  of  hit  mind  to  a  very  teriout  tubject,  that 
the  poor  man  drove  himtelf  and  hit  wheelbanow 
into  the  pond,  and  could  oot  recover  himself 
till  help  came  to  him.  Thia  man  wat  eer- 
tainly  capable  of  a  perfect  aolitude,  and  perhaps 
really  enjoyed  it,  for,  at  I  have  often  heaid  hha 
tay,  he  Uved  alone  In  the  world ;  1.  Had  no  fa- 
mily to  embarratt  bit  affectiont.  2.  Hit  low  dr- 
cumttancet  placed  him  bdow  the  observatioo  of 
the  upper  degreei  of  mankind.  S.  And  hit  r^ 
terved  medltailottt  placed  him  above  the  wicked 
part,  who  were  thote  in  a  tphere  eqoal  to  hiai- 
telf,  among  whom,  at  he  taM,  and  fe  moat  true, 
it  wat  very  hard  to  find  a  tober  man,  mudi  lest  a 
good  man,  ao  that  he  lived  really  alone  Id  the 
world,  applied  himtelf  to  labour  fbr  hit  tubtist- 
ence,  had  no  other  butinem  with  vtanklnd  but 
for  necetaariea  of  life,  and  convened  in  heaven  as 
effectually,  aod.  I  believe,  every  way  aa  divinely, 
as  St  Hilary  did  in  the  deaerta  of  Lybia  aoMmg 
the  liont  and  crocodilet. 

If  tbit  retirement,  which  they  call  tditode, 
contitted  only  of  teparmting  the  pertoo  from  the 
world,  that  It  to  tay,  from  human  todety,  it  were 
ittelf  a  very  mean  thfaig,  and  woidd  everyway 
at  well  be  supplied  by  removing  fhNU  a  place 
where  a  man  it  known  to  a  place  where  be  is 
not  known,  and  there  aecuttom  himtdf  to  a  re- 
tired life,  making  no  new  acquaintance,  and  oaly 
making  the  ute  of  mankind  which  I  have  alretdy 
tpoken  of,  namely,  for  convenfeneo,  and  tupply 
of  neceatary  food ;  aod  I  thfaik  of  the  two  that 
audi  a  man,  or  a  man  to  retired,  may  have  mere 
opportunity  to  be  an  entira  redone,  and  may  en- 
joy more  real  tolitnde  than  a  man  In  a  detert 
For  example  :— 

In  the  tolitnde  I  tpeak  of,  a  man  baa  no  voit 
to  do  for  the  neeetaarlea  of  life  than  to  receive 
them  from  the  handa  of  thoae  that  are  to  femish 
them,  and  pay  them  for  ao  doing,  whereat,  la  the 
tolitnde  of  deaerta  and  wandning  Uvetb  fron 
whence  all  our  monklah  devotton  apringa,  they 
had  every  day  thdr  food,  aneh  as  ft  waa,  to  teck, 
or  the  load  of  it  to  carry,  and  eseept  where,  at  it 
taid,  they  put  Providence  to  the  operation  of  a 
miracle  to  fhmith  it,  they  had  frequently  diffeni 
tiet  enough  to  tuaUin  life;  and  If  we  may  be- 
lieve hittory,  many  of  them  were  atarved  to  death 
fbr  mere  hunger  or  thlrat,  aod  at  often  the  latter 
aa  the  former. 

Thoae  that  had reoourae  to  theae  aolitndea  merely 
aa  a  mortification  of  thdr  bodfet,  aa  I  obaerved 
before,  and  delivering  themtelvet  from  the  tenp- 
tations  which  tociety  expoaed  them  to,  had  more 
room  for  the  pretence,  indeed,  than  thoae  who 
allege  that  they  did  H  to  give  np  themadvet  to 
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prayer  aiicl  meditetion.  The  first  might  have  some 
rBUM  hi  iMtore  for  the  fiiet,  as  mea^  tcHnpers 
sod  eoosUtiitkms  tnigfat  lead ;  some  btTe  an  in- 
ordioite  appetite  to  orhne,  some  addicted  by  na- 
tore  to  one  IH  habit,  some  to  another,  though  the 
Chriftiao  religion  does  not  guide  us  to  those  me* 
tliodt  of  patting  a  i>rce  upon  bur  bodies  to  sub- 
doe  the  fiolenee  of  inordinate  appetite.  The 
blened  apostle  St  Paul  seems  to  have  been  In 
this  circumstance  when  being  assaolted  with  what 
if  cslled  '•a  thorn  hi  the  flesh;"  be  it  what  it 
will  that  is  meant  tberet  it  is  not  to  mj  purpose, 
but  be  prayed  to  the  Lord  thrice ;  that  was  the 
6r&t  method  the  apostle  took,  and  thereby  set 
a  pious  eiample  to  all  those  who  are  assaulted 
by  any  temptation.  He  did  not  hnmediately  fly 
to  sQtterities  and  bodily  morUfieations,  separating 
hiiBS4>irih»m  mankind,  or  flying  into  the  desert  to 
give  himself  up  to  fasting,  and  a  retreat  from  the 
world,  which  Is  the  object  of  all  private  snare, 
but  he  applied  himself  by  serious  prayer  to  Him 
who  had  taught  us  to  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
tenptattoo.'*  And  the  answer  likewise  is  in- 
.«tructing  in  the  ease ;  he  was  not  driven  out  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  desert,— he  was  not 
nmnanded  to  retire  into  the  wilderness  that  he 
mi^ht  be  free  from  the  temptation  ;  nothing  less ; 
but  the  answer  was,  *'  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee  "*— sufllcient  without  &e  help  of  artificial 
monifieatkm. 

So  that  even  in  the  case  of  these  forcible  morti- 
iieationt  they  are  not  required,  much  less  directed, 
ibr  helps  to  meditation ;  for  if  meditation  could 
Qotbe  practised  beneficially,  and  to  all  the  in- 
tents and  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained  a 
duty,  without  flying  from  the  Aice  of  human  so* 
ciety,  the  tile  of  man  would  be  very  unhappy. 

But  dottbtless  the  contrary  is  evident,  and  all 
tbe  parts  of  a  complete  solitude  are  to  be  as  ef- 
feetoally  enjoyed,  if  we  please,  and  sufficient  grace 
usistiog,  even  in  the  most  populous  cities,  among 
tbe  hurries  of  conversation  and  gallantry  of  a 
ooart,  or  the  noise  and  business  of  a  camp,  as  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Lybia,  or  in  the  deso- 
late lift  of  an  uninhabited  island. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Aif  Essay  vfON  Homsstt. 

^■SH  I  first  enme  home  to  my  own  country, 
lad  began  to  sit  down  and  look  bacji  upon  the 
pat  ch^mstunces  of  my  wandering  state,  as  yon 
will  In  charity  suppose  I  could  not  but  do  very 
often,  the  very  prosperity  I  enjoyed  led  me  most 
Baturstiy  to  reffect  noon  the  particular  steps  by 
which  1  arrived  f o  It  The  conditibn  f  was  in 
fas  very  happy,  speaking  of  l)uman  ffellcHy ;  the 
Ktmer  captmty  I  had  suffered  made  my  liberty 
tweeter  to  me ;  and  to  find  myself  Jumped  into 
^  eireorastances  at  once,  from  a  condition  be- 
»«'the  common  rate  of  life,  made  ft  still  sweeter. 
Ooetimeas  Iwas  upon  myinquiries  into  the  happy 
concufTenee  of  the  causes  wMch  had  brought  the 
•veat  of  my  prosperity  to  pass,  as  an  eflTect,  it 
occnrred  fo  my  thoughts  how  much  of  it  all  de- 
pended, under  the  disposition  of  Providence,  upon 
tbe  prhidple  of  honestv  which  I  met  with  in 
■itBMt  all  the  people  whom  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
^^'Beenied  with  in  my  private  and  particular 


affairs ;  and  I  that  had  met  with  such  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  the  knavery  and  villany  of  men*s 
natures  in  other  circumstances,  could  not  but  be 
something  taken  up  with  the  miracles  of  honesty 
that  I  had  met  with  among  the  several  people  I 
had  had  to  do  with,  I  mean  those  whom  1  had 
more  particulariy  to  do  with  in  the  articles  of  my 
liberty,  estate,  or  effects,  which  fell  into  their 
hands. 

I  began  with  my  most  trusty  and  fiilthful  wi- 
dow, the  captain's  wife  with  whom  I  first  went  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  whom  I  entrusted 
200t,  being  the  gain  I  had  made  in  my  first  ad- 
ventures to  Guinea,  as  In  the  first  volume,  page 
330,  appears. 

She  was  left  a  widow,  and  in  but  indifferent 
circumstances,  but  when  I  sent  to  her  so  far  oflf 
as  the  Brazils,  where  I  was  in  such  a  condition 
as  she  might  have  reasonably  believed  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  come  myself;  and  if  I 
had,  might  be  in  no  condition  to  reoover  it  of  her, 
and  having  myself  nothing  to  show  under  her 
hand  for  the  trust,  yet  she  was  so  just  that  she 
sent  the  fhll  value  of  what  I  wrote  for,  being 
100/. ;  and  to  show,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  her  sin- 
cere honest  concern  for  my  good,  put  in  among 
many  necessary  thinp  which  I  did  not  write  for, 
I  say,  put  in  two  bibles,  besides  other  good  books, 
fbr  my  reading  and  instruction,  as  she  said  after- 
wards, in  popish  and  heathen  countries,  where  I 
might  chance  to  foil.  Honesty  not  only  leads  to 
discharge  every  debt  and  every  trust  to  our 
neiehbour,  so  fieir  as  is  justly  to  be  demanded,  but 
an  honest  man  acknowledges  himself  debtor  to 
all  mankind,  for  so  much  good  to  be  done  for 
them,  whether  for  soul  or  body,  as  Providence 
puts  an  opportunity  into  his  hands  to  do.  In 
order  to  discharge  this  debt,  he  studies  continu- 
ally for  opportunity  to  do  all  the  acts  of  kindness 
and  beneficence  that  is  possible  for  him  to  do ; 
and  though  very  few  connder  it,  a  man  is  not  a 
completely  honest  man  that  does  not  do  this. 

Upon  this  consideration  I  question  much  whe^ 
ther  a  covetous,  narrow,  stingy  man,  as  we  call 
him,  one  who  gives  himself  up  to  himself,  as  bom 
for  himself  only,  and  who  declines  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  doing  good,  1  mean,  ex- 
tremely so  ;  I  say,  I  much  question  whether 
such  a  man  can  be  an  honest  man— nay,  I  am 
satisfied  he  cannot  be  an  honest  nun,  for  though 
he  may  pay  every  man  his  own,  and  be  just,  as 
he  thinks  it.  to  a  farthing,  yet  this  is  part  of  the 
justice  which,  in  the  common  phrase,  is  the 
greatest  injustice.  This  is  one  meanhig  of  that 
saying,  gummtimjus,  ntmma  mfuria. 

To  pay  every  man  their  own  is  the  common 
law  of  honesty,  but  to  do  good  to  all  mankind,  as 
far  as  yon  are  able,  is  the  chancery  law  of  hones- 
ty ;  and  though,  in  common  law  or  justice,  as  I 
call  it,  mankind  can  have  no  claim  upon  us,  if  we 
do  but  just  pav  our  debts,  yet  in  heaven's  chan- 
cery they  will  have  relief  against  us,  for  they 
have  a  demand  hi  equity  of  all  the  good  to  be 
done  them  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  and  this 
chancery  court,  or  court  of  equity,  is  held  in 
every  man's  breast — ^'tis  a  true  court  of  con- 
science, and  every  man's  oonseience  Is  a  lord 
chancellor  to  him ;  if  he  has  not  performed,  if  be 
has  not  paid  this  debt,  oonsdence  will  decree 
him  to  pay  it,  on  the  penalty  of  dedariof  him  a 
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diihoiMit  mm,  efw  in  bis  own  opinkm ;  Bad  if 
be  ftill  rcfuict  to  comply,  will  proceed  by  all  tbe 
legal  etept  of  •  oouit  of  cooMieoce  prooen,  till  at 
hit  it  will  iffue  oat  a  writ  of  rebsilioo  against 
bini,  and  prodaim  Urn  a  rebel  to  nature  and  his 
own  ooDsdeoce. 

But  tbis  is  by  tbe  way,  and  is  occasioned  by 
tbe  observations  I  ba?e  made  of  many  people 
wbo  tbink  tbey  are  migbty  bonest  if  tbey  pay 
tbeir  debt%  and  owe  no  man  anytbing,  as  tbey 
call  it ;  at  tbe  same  time,  like  true  misers,  wbo 
lay  np  all  for  tbemseWes,  tbey  tbink  notbbig  of 
tbe  debt  of  cbarity  and  beneiicence  wbicb  tbey 
owe  to  all  mankbid. 

Ricb  men  are  tbeir  Maker's  frsebolders ;  they 
enjoy  freely  tbe  estate  be  bas  given  them  posses- 
sion of,  with  all  tbe  rents,  pioAts,  and  emolu- 
ments, but  charged  with  a  leo»ibrm  rent  to  the 
younger  children  of  the  bmily,  namely,  the 
poor ;  or  if  you  will,  you  may  call  them  God*f 
Gopy-bolders,  paying  a  quit-rent  to  tbe  lord  of 
the  manor,  which  qult.rent  be  has  assigned  for 
tbe  use  of  tbe  rest  of  mankind,  to  be  pdd  in  a 
constant  discbarge  of  all  good  offices,  friendly, 
kind,  and  generous  actions ;  and  he  that  will  not 
pay  his  rent  cannot  be  an  honest  man,  any  more 
than  be  that  would  not  pay  his  other  just  debts. 

Tbe  Scripture  concurs  exactly  with  this  notion 
of  mine ;  tbe  misery  called  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  "  A  vile  person,  one  that  works  iniquity, 
and  practises  hypocrisy,  and  utters  error  before 
the  Lord.'—lsaiab,  xxxii,  6.  How  does  this 
appear?  Tbe  very  next  words  explain  it.  **  He 
snakes  empty  the  soul  of  the  huogry,  and  he  will 
cause  the  drink  of  the  thirsty  to  fail."  Bat  lest 
this  should  teem  a  strained  text,  let  us  read  on, 
both  bpfore  and  after,  verse  5,  **  The  vile  per- 
son shall  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  tbe  churl 
said  to  be  bountiful."  Here  the  opposite  to  a 
liberal  man  is  called  a  vfle  person,  and  the  oppo- 
sitis  to  a  bountiful  man  is  called  a  churi;  and 
in  the  verse  following,  the  same  rile  person,  as 
opposed  to  the  liberal  man,  is  called  a  wicked 
man,  and  tbe  liberal  man  Is  set  up  a  pattern  for 
us  all,  in  opposition  to  the  vile,  churlUh,  covet- 
out  wretch.->Vers.  7,  8.  The  instrumenu  also 
of  tbe  churi  are  eril :  be  deriseth  wicked  devices 
to  destroy  the  poor  with  lying  words,  even  when 
the  needy  speaketb  right ;  but  tbe  liberal  devis- 
eth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  be 
stand. 

In  a  word,  I  tbink  my  opbiion  justified  by  this 
text,  that  a  churl,  a  morose,  sour  disposition,  a 
covetous,  avaricious,  selfish,  unprincipled  man, 
cannot  be  an  honest  man :  he  does  not  pay  the 
common  debt  of  mankind  to  one  another,  nor  the 
fee-larm  or  quit. rent  of  his  estate  to  God,  who 
is  his  great  landlord  or  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
who  has  charged  the  debt  upon  him.  1  know 
the  miser  will  laugh  at  this  notion,  but  I  speak 
my  own  opinioo,  let  it  go  as  far  as  reason  will 
carry  it. 

I  come  back  to  tbe  examples  I  was  giving  in 
my  private  case.  As  the  widow  was  honest  to 
me,  so  was  my  good  Portuguese  captain ;  and  it 
is  this  man's  original  honesty  tbatf  makes  me 
speak  of  the  honest  man's  debt  to  mankind.  It 
was  honesty,  a  generous  honesty,  that  led  the 
poor  man  to  take  me  up  at  sea,  which,  if  he  bad 
neglected,  my  boy  Xury  and  I  had  perished 


together;  ft  was  do  debt  to  me  la  paitieolsr,  bat 
a  debt  to  manUnd.  that  be  paidin  that  acKsa, 
and  yet  ho  could  not  have  been  an  bonsrt  bsb 
without  it  You  will  say,  if  he  bad  geae  may 
and  left  me,  be  bad  been  Mrbamus  and  {nhnans, 
and  deserved  to  be  left  to  perish  hunself  ia  the 
like  distre*;  but,  I  say,  this  b  not  all  ths  csss; 
custom  and  tbe  nature  of  tbe  thing  lasds  as  to 
say  it  would  have  been  bard-beaiicd  and  iaho* 
man,  but  consdenoe  will  tell  any  man  that  itwai 
a  debt,  and  be  could  not  but  be  oondsnaid  bjr 
the  court  of  conscience  in  bis  own  breast,  if  he 
had  omitted  it  nay,  in  tbe  sight  of  hcavn  be 
liad  tacitly  killed  us,  and  bad  been  as  guilty  of 
our  death  as  a  murderer,  for  be  that  rsfasss  la 
save  a  life  thrown  into  his  bands  takes  It  awaj; 
and  if  there  Is  a  just  retribution  in  a  futnrs  itslc; 
if  blood  is  at  all  required  there,  the  blood  ef 
eveiy  man,  woman,  apd  child  whom  we  cobU 
have  saved,  and  did  not,  shall  be  reekonsd  lo  si 
at  that  day  as  spilt  by  our  own  bands ;  fw  leer- 
ing life  in  a  posture  in  which  it  must  fawritsUy 
perish,  is  without  question  causing  it  to  periih. 
and  will  be  called  so  then,  by  whatever  iOdcd 
dressed-up  words  we  may  express  and  conesal  it 
now. 

But  I  go  farther,  fbr  my  good  Portugusis  weat 
farther  with  me;  bo  not  only  paid  the  debt  be 
owed  to  heaven  in  saving  our  lives,  but  he  vest 
fiurther— he  took  nothing  of  what  I  bad,  though, 
in  the  common  right  of  the  sea,  it  was  all  his  dnc 
for  salvage,  as  the  sailors  call  it*  but  he  gav«  aie 
the  value  of  everything,  bought  my  boat,  which 
he  might  have  turned  adrifl^  my  boy  Xaiy,  «b4 
was  not  my  slave  by  any  right,  or,  if  he  hsd, 
became  free  from  that  time ;  and  tbe  life  of  Xorr, 
which  he  bad  saved,  as  a  servant,  was  his  on. 
yet  he  bought  everything  of  me  for  the  fiiU 
value,  and  took  nothing  of  mc»  no,  not  for  njr 
passage. 

Here  was  the  liberal  man  devising  Ubersl 
things,  and  the  sequel  made  good  the  promiisorT 
text,  for  by  these  liberal  things  tbe  bonest  libcrsi 
man  might  be  truly  said  to  stand ;  idMO  I  caise 
to  rewud  him  at  my  coming  to  Lisbon,  to  sell 
my  plantation  at  Brasil,  then  be  beinf  poor  »^ 
reduced,  and  not  able  to  pay  even  what  he  owed 
me,  I  gave  him  a  reward  snfBdent  to  mske  hit 
droumstances  easy  all  bis  lifh  after. 

The  bounty  of  tbis  man  to  me,  whsa  flnt  be 
took  me  np  out  of  the  sea,  was  the  highest  sad 
most  complete  act  of  honesty— a  generous  bo> 
nesty,  laying  hold  of  an  opportunity  to  do  food 
to  an  object  offered  by  tbe  providenoe  of  faeavm, 
and  thereby  aeknowledgbg  tbe  debt  he  had  to 
pay  to  his  maker,  fai  tbe  persons  of  bis  most  dis- 
tressed creatures. 

And  here  also  let  me  rembd  my  resdcrs  of 
what,  perhaps,  tb^  soklom  much  regards  it  b 
not  only  a  gut  from  heaven  to  ua  to  be  put  ki  s 
condition  of  doing  good,  but  tis  a  gift,  «ad  s 
favour  from  heaven,  to  have  an  oppettoaily « 
doing  tbe  good  we  are  in  a  condition  to  do»  sod 
we  ought  to  dose  with  the  opportunity,  as  a  p^ 
ticular  gift  fk«m  above,  and  be  as  thankfalfcfw* 
1  say,  as  thankfd  for  the  oocarion  of  doiBg  |00^ 

as  for  the  ability. 
I  might  mention  bore  tbe  honesty  of  my  feBo** 

planter  in  tbe  BraxUs,  and  of  tiie  two  mftwhssfi 

and  their  sons,  by  whose  integrity  I  bed  nj 
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share  in  the  plantation  preienred  and  taken  care 
of;  as  alio  the  honesty  of  the  public  treasurer 
for  the  church  there,  and  the  like ;  but  I  am 
carried  off  in  iny  thoughts,  to  enlarge  upon  this 
noble  principle,  from  the  two  examples  I  have 
already  mentioned,  vix.,  the  Guinea  captain's 
widow  and  the  Portuguese  ;  and  this  in  particu- 
lar, because,  since  I  came  to  England  to  reside,  I 
have  met  with  abundance  of  disputes  about 
honesty,  especially  in  cases  where  honest  men 
come  to  be  unhappy  men,  when  they  fall  into 
such  ctrcumstances  as  they  cannot  be  honest,  or 
rather,  cannot  show  the  principle  of  honesty 
whid)  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  actions, 
and  which,  but  for  those  circumstances  which 
entirely  disable  them,  would  certainly  show  itself 
in  every  branch  of  their  lives ;  such  men  I  have 
too  often  seen  branded  for  knaves  by  those  who,  if 
they  eome  into  the  same  condition,  would  per- 
haps do  the  same  things,  or  worse  than  they  may 
have  done. 

Both  my  widow  and  my  Portuguese  captain 
fell  into  low  circumstances,  so  that  they  could 
not  make  good  to  me  my  monev  that  was  in  their 
hands ;  and  yet  both  of  them  snowed  to  me  that 
they  had  not  only  a  principle  of  justice,  but  of 
geoerouB  honesty  too,  when  the  opportunity  was 
put  into  their  hands  to  do  so. 

This  put  me  upon  inquiring  and  debating  with 
nyself  what  this  subtle  and  imperceptible  thing 
called  honesty  is,  and  how  it  might  be  described, 
setting  down  my  thoughts  at  several  times,  aa 
objects  presented,  that  posterity,  if  they  think 
then  worth  while,  may  find  them  both  useful 
aod  diverting.  And,  first,  1  thought  it  not 
improper  to  lay  down  the  conditions  upon  which 
I  am  to  enter  upon  that  description,  that  I  may 
not  be  mistaken,  bat  be  allowed  to  explain  what 
I  mean  by  honesty,  before  I  undertake  to  enter 
npoo  any  discourses  or  observations  about  it. 

And  to  come  directiy  to  it,  for  I  would  make 
as  few  preambles  as  possible,  I  shall  crave  the 
liberty,  in  all  the  following  discourse,  to  take  the 
term  honesty,  as  I  think  oil  English  expressions 
ought  to  be  taken,  namely,  honesterly,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  general 
vulgar  sense  of  it,  without  any  circumlocutions 
or  ikM^-^tOmdru  whatsoever ;  for  I  desire  to 
speak  plainly  and  sfaicerely.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
DO  talent  at  hard  words,  so  I  have  no  great  vene- 
ration for  etymologies,  especially  in  English,  but, 
HQce  I  am  treating  of  honesty,  I  desire  to  do  it, 
u  I  say  above,  honestly,  according  to  the  genu* 
ine  sigttification  of  the  thing. 

Neither  shall  I  examine  whether  honesty  be  a 
natural  or  an  acquired  virtue— whether  a  habit 
or  a  qnality— whether  inherent  or  accidental- 
all  the  philooophical  part  of  it  I  choose  to  omit. 

Neither  shall  I  examine  it,  as  it  extends  to 
t|riritaals,  and  looks  towards  religion ;  if  we  in- 

2abe  abcNit  honesty  towards  God,  I  readily  allow 
n  men  are  bom  knaves,  villains,  thieves,  and 
mvdcrers,  and  nothing  but  the  restraining  power 
of  Providence  withholds  us  all  from  showing  our- 
selves sudi  on  all  occasions. 

No  man  can  be  just  to  his  maker ;  if  he  could, 
aQ  oar  creeds  and  confessions,  litanies  and  sup- 
pficatioos,  were  ridiculous  contradictions  and  im- 
pcrtjnenoes,  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and 
vitb  the  whole  tenor  of  human  life. 


In  all  the  ensuing  discourse,  therefore,  1  am  to 
be  understood  of  honesty,  as  it  regards  mankind 
among  themselves,  as  it  looks  from  one  man  to 
another,  in  those  necessary  parts  of  man*s  life, 
his  conversation  and  negotiation,  trusts,  friend- 
ships, and  all  the  incidents  of  human  affairs. 

The  plainness  1  profess,  both  in  style  and 
method,  seems  to  me  to  have  some  suitable  ana- 
logy to  the  subject,  honesty,  and  therefore  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  strictly  followed ;  and 
I  must  own,  I  am  the  better  reconciled,  on  this 
very  account,  to  a  natural  infirmity  of  homely 
plain  writing,  in  that  I  think  the  plainness  of 
expression,  which  I  am  condemned  to,  will  give 
no  disadvantage  to  my  subject,  since  honesty 
shows  .the  most  beautiful,  and  the  more  like 
honesty,  when  artifice  is  dismissed,  and  she  is 
honest! V  seen  by  her  own  light  only ;  likewise  the 
same  sincerity  is  required  in  the  reader,  and  he 
that  reads  this  essay  without  honesty,  will  never 
understand  it  right ;  she  must,  I  say,  be  viewed 
by  her  own  light.  If  prejudice,  partiality,  or 
private  opinions  stand  in  the  way,  the  man*s  a 
reading  knave,  he  is  not  honest  to  the  subject ; 
and  upon  such  on  one  all  the  labour  is  loet-^this 
work  is  of  no  use  to  him,  and,  by  my  consent, 
the  bookseller  should  give  him  his  money  again. 

If  any  man,  from  1^  private  ill-nature,  takes 
exceptions  at  me,  poor,  wfld,  wicked  Robinson 
Crusoe,  for  prating  of  such  subjects  as  this  is, 
and  shall  call  either  my  sins  or  misfortunes  to 
remembrance,  in  prejudice  of  what  he  reads, 
supposing  me  thereby  unqualified  to  defend  so 
noble  a  subject  as  this  of  honesty,  or,  at  least,  to 
handle  it  honestly,  I  take  the  freedom  to  tell 
such,  that  those  very  wild  wicked  doings  and 
mistakes  of  mine  render  me  the  properest  man 
alive  to  give  warning  to  others,  as  the  man  that 
has  been  sick  is  hiUf  a  physician.  Besides,  the 
confession  which  I  all  along  make  of  my  early 
errors,  and  which  Providence,  you  see,  found  me 
leisure  enough  to  repent  of,  and,  1  hope,  gave  me 
assistance  to  do  it  effectually,  assists  to  qualify 
me  for  the  present  undertaking,  as  well  to  recom- 
mend that  rectitude  of  soul  which  I  call  honesty 
to  othersi  as  to  warn  those  who  are  subject  to 
mistake  it,  either  in  themselves  or  others.  Heaven 
itself  receives  those  who  sincerely  repent  into 
the  same  state  of  acceptance  as  if  they  liod  not 
sinned  at  all,  and  so  should  we  also. 

Thej  who  repent,  and  their  ill  Utcs  araciid* 
Stand  next  to  thoee  who  never  did  offend. 

Nor  do  I  think  a  man  ought  to  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  own  and  acknowledge  his  follies  ond 
mistakes,  but  rather  to  think  it  a  debt  which 
honesty  obliges  him  to  pay ;  besides,  our  infirmi- 
ties and  errors,  to  which  all  men  are  equally 
subject,  when  recovered  from,  leave  such  impres- 
sions behind  them  on  those  who  sincerely  repent 
of  them,  that  they  are  always  the  forwardest  to 
accuse  and  reproach  themselves.  No  man  need 
adviso  them  or  lead  them ;  and  this  gives  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  honesty  of  the  man's 
heart,  and  sincerity  of  principles.  Some  people 
tell  us  they  thixdL  they  need  not  make  any  open 
acknowledgment  of  their  follie<  and  *tis  a  cruelty 
to  exact  it  of  them— that  they  could  rather  die 
than  submit  to  it— that  their  spirits  are  too  great 
for  it— that  they  are  mc^'o  afraid  to  come  to  such 
publlo  eonfessions  and  recognitions  than  they 
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would  b«  to  meet «  cannon  bullet,  pr  to  lace  an 
enemy.  But  this  is  a  poor  mistaken  piece  of 
fiUse  bravery ;  all  shame  is  cowardice,  as  an  emi- 
nent poet  tells  us,  that  all  courage  is  fear,  the 
bravest  spirit  is  the  best  qualified  for  a  penitent 
*Ti8  a  strange  thing  that  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  offend,  but  should  be  ashamed  to  repent ;  not 
afraid  to  sin,  but  afraid  to  confess.  This  very 
thought  extorted  the  following  lines  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  with  whom  I  discoursed  upon  this 
head: — 


Amongt 
WhOiha- 


tht  voiBt  of  eovaidi  let  him' 1m  named, 
viag  tiiuiedf  it  efraid  to  be  Mtumed; 


Aad  to  mistekea  couxafe  he'i  betnired, 
Who,  haviag  nmied,  is  Mbemed  to  be  abetd/ 

But  to  leave  the  point  of  courage  and  cowar- 
dice in  our  repenting  of  our  offences,  I  bring  it 
back  to  the  very  point  I  am  upon,  namely,  that 
of  honesty.  A  man  cannot  be  truly  an  honest 
man  without  acknowledging  the  mistakes  he  has 
made,  particularly  without  acknowledging  the 
wrong  done  to  his  neighbour ;  and  why,  pray,  is 
justice  less  required  in  his  acknowledgment  to  his 
Maker  ?  He,  then,  that  will  be  honest,  must  dare 
to  confess  he  has  been  a  knave ;  for,  as  above, 
speaking  of  our  behaviour  to  God,  we  have  been 
ail  knaves,  and  all  dishonest ;  and,  if  we  come  to 
speak  strictly,  perhaps  it  would  hold  in  our  beha- 
viour to  ooe  another  also,  for  where's  the  man 
tliut  is  not  chargeable  by  some  or  other  of  his 
neighbours,  or  by  himself^  with  doing  wrong,  with 
some  oppression  or  ii^ury,  either  oT  the  tongue 
or  of  the  hands? 

I  might  enlarge  here  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
tongue,  a  thing  some  people,  who  call  themselves 
very  honest  men,  keep  a  very  slender  guard  upon, 
i  mean,  as  to  evil-speaking,  and  of  all  evil-speak- 
ing that  woBst  kind  of  it,  the  speaking  hard  and 
unjust  things  of  one  another. 

This  is  certainly  intended  by  the  command  of 
God,  which  is  so  express  and  emphatic.  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour ;  at  least  that  part  which  is  what  we  call 
slander,  raising  an  ii^jurious  and  false  charge 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  our  neigh- 
bour, and  spreadinir  it  for  truth. 

But  this  is  not  aU ;  that  honesty  I  am  speaking 
of  respects  all  detraction,  all  outrageous  assaults 
of  the  tongue ;  repros^b  is  as  really  a  part  of 
dishonesty  as  slander,  and,  though  not  so  aggra- 
vated in  degree,  yet  *tis  the  same  in  kind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  murder  that  may  be  com- 
mitted with  the  tongue,  that  is  in  its  nature  as 
cruel  as  that  of  the  hand.  This  can  never  be 
the  practice  of  an  honest  man ;  nay,  he  that 
practises  it  cannot  be  an  honest  man. 

But  perhaps  I  may  come  to  this  ^ain,  but 
I  must  go  back  to  explain  myself  upon  the  sub- 
ject a  little  farther  in  the  general,  and  then  you 
shall  hear  more  of  me  as  to  the  particulars. 

Of  HOHISTT  IN  GiNXRAL. 

I  RAVI  always  observed,  that  however  fsw  the 
real  honest  men  are,  yet  every  man  thinks  him- 
self and  proclaims  himself  an  honest  man.  Ho- 
nesty, like  heaven,  has  all  men*s  good  word,  and 
aJl  men  pretend  to  a  share  of  it ;  so  general  is 
tne  claim,  that  like  a  jest  which  is  n>oiIed  by  the 
repetition,  'tis  grown  of  no  value  for  a  man  to 
swear  by  his  iaith,  which  is,  in  its  original  mean- 


ing, by  his  honesty,  and  oogbt  to  be  mdentood 
so. 

Like  heaven,  too,  tls  little  understood  by  thoic 
who  pretend  most  to  it,  *tis  too  often  iqasicd 
according  to  men's  private  biterest,  thoogh,  st 
the  same  time,  the  latitude  which  some  mea 
give  tberiiselves  is  inconsistent  with  its  naturs. 

Honesty  is  a  general  probity  of  mind,  an  apti- 
tude to  act  justly  and  honourably  in  all  casss, 
religious  and  civil,  and  to  all  persons,  superior  or 
inferior ;  neither  is  abilitv  or  disability  te  set  so 
any  part  of  the  thing  itself  in  this  sense. 

It  may  be  distinguished  into  justice  and  equity, 
or,  if  you  will,  into  debt  and  lumour,  for  both 
make  up  but  one  honesty. 

Exact  justice  is  a  debt  to  all  onr  feUow-crea- 
tures ;  and  honourable,  generous  justice  is  dcrivsdl 
from  that  golden  rule,  Qmod  tH  fitn  mam  m 
aUeri  nefeoerig ;  and  dl  this  put  togethnv  nsksi 
up  honesty;  honour,  indeed.  Is  a  bigfaerword  ibr 
it,  but  'tis  the  same  thing,  and 

Diflbn  from  Joetioe  011I7  in  the  name, 
For  hoBCSty  esd  honour  ate  the  tame. 

This  honesty  is  of  so  qualifying  a  niitare,  thst 
'tis  the  most  denominative  of  ail  possible  virtoet; 
an  honest  man  is  the  best  title  caabe  given  io 
the  world ;  all  other  titles  are  empty  and  ridicol* 
ous  without  it,  and  no  title  can  be  really  scandal- 
ous if  this  remain.  'Tfs  the  capital  letter,  by 
which  a  man's  character  will  be  known,  when 
private  qualities  and  accomplishments  are  worn, 
eaten  by  time ;  without  it  a  man  can  neither  be 
a  Christian  or  a  gentleman.  A  man  msy  be  a 
poor  honest  man — an  unfortunate  honest  mu, 
but  a  Christian  knave,  or  a  gentleman  knave,  ii 
a  contradiction.  A  man  forfeita  his  character 
and  his  fomily  by  knavery,  and  his  escutcheon 
ought  to  have  a  particular  blot,  like  that  of  bas- 
tai^y.  When  a  gentleman  loses  his  honesty,  he 
ceases  to  be  a  gentleman,  commencca  rake  froip 
that  minute,  and  ought  to  be  used  like  one. 

Honesty  has  such  a  general  eharaeter  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  the  worst  of  men,  who  aei- 
ther  praotise  or  pretend  to  any  part  of  it,  will 
yet  value  it  in  others ;  no  man  evnr  oookl  be  le 
out  of  love  with  it  as  to  desire  his  posterity  shonki 
be  without  it ;  nay,  such  is  the  veneration  all  men 
have  for  it,  that  the  general  blessing  of  a  fotbe r 
to  his  son  is.  Pray  God  make  thee  an  hooat 
man. 

Indeed,  so  general  is  the  value  of  K,  snd  so 
well  known,  that  it  seems  ae^ess  to  say  sap 
thing  in  behalf  of  it.  60  for  aa  it  ii  found  opos 
earth,  so  much  of  the  first  reelitnde  of  nature 
and  of  the  image  of  God  seems  to  bo  leslored  to 
mankind. 

llie  greatest  mischief  whieh  to  m«  asesss  te 
attend  this  virtue,  like  the  tbora  mbout  the  ross, 
which  pricks  the  finger  of  those  who  meddle  with 
it,  is  pride;  His  a  bard  thing  foramen  te  b« 
very  honest,  and  not  be  proud  of  H ;  and  though 
he  who  is  really  honest,  has,  as  we  say,  sops- 
thing  to  be  proud  ot,  yet  I  take  bis  honesty  Is 
be  in  a  great  deal  of  danger,  who  valoes  huasetf 
too  much  upon  it. 

Tme  honest  honesty,  if  I  mig^  ba  aHoived  neh 
an  expression,  has  the  least  relatioB  to  pride  ef 
any  view  hi  the  world ;  *tis  all  snnplc,  pfain, 
genuine,  and  sincere ;  and  If  I  boar  a  man  bosit 
of  his  honesty,  I  cannot  help  baviag  soma  fosrs 
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fv  Ub,  at  leaat»  that  tit  lieUy  and  laoguish* 

Hoaeity  is  a  littla  teodar  plant,  not  known  to 
all  wbo  have  skill  in  tlmpias.  thick  sowed,  as 
tkey  la^  and  thin  eome  up  s  *tii  nice  pf  growth, 
it  saldom  thrives  in  a  very  fet  soil,  and  yet  a  very 
poor  gfoond,  too,  is  apt  to  starve  it,  unless  it  has 
taken  very  good  roots  when  it  onoe  takes  to  a 
pit oa  of  g;round  it  will  never  bo  quite  destroyed : 
it  nay  be  choked  with  the  weeds  of  prosperity, 
tnd  sonatimea  'tis  so  soorcbed  up  with  the 
droiigbta  of  poverty  and  necessity,  that  it  seems 
M  if  it  were  quite  dead  and  gone  i  but  it  always 
revivea  upon  tha  least  mild  weather,  and  if  some 
ihowera  of  plenty  fall,  it  makes  full  reparation 
for  the  kms  the  gardener  bad  in  his  crop. 

There  is  an  ugly  weed,  called  cunning,  which 
is  very  pernioious  to  it,  and  which  particularly 
iajurea  it.  by  hiding  it  lipom  our  discovery,  and 
making  it  hard  to  fliMl.  This  it  m  like  honaity, 
that  many  a  man  baa  been  deceived  with  it,  and 
hM  taken  one  for  t'other  in  the  market;  nay, 
I  have  hoard  of  soma  who  have  planted  thia  wild 
honesty,  aa  wa  may  call  it,  in  their  own  ground, 
have  nuido  use  of  it  in  their  friendships  and  deal^ 
logs,  and  thought  it  had  been  the  true  plant,  but 
they  alw^s  Ini^  cvsdit  by  it  And  that  was  not 
tile  worat  neither,  for  they  had  the  loss  who  dealt 
with  tbaqi,  and  who  obaSbred  for  a  counterfeit 
oammodi^ ;  and  we  find  many  deceived  so  still, 
wUcb  la  tba  occasion  Uiere  is  suah  an  outcry 
shoot  fclae  friendfi  and  about  sharping  and  trick- 
iqg  m  men's  ordinary  dealings  hi  tne  world. 

This  true  honesty,  too,  haa  some  little  diOhr* 
eooe  in  il,  mtmling  tn  the  soil  or  climate  in 
which  it  grows,  andyonr  shnplers  have  had  some 
dispntea  abont  the  aorta  of  it }  nay,  there  have 
been  great  beats  about  the  leveval  kinds  of  this 
plant,  which  grows  in  different  oountries,  and 
some  call  that  honesty  whiob  ethers  say  is  nat ; 
a^  particularly,  they  say,  there  is  a  sort  of 
hooaMy  in  my  country,  Yorkshire  honestv,  whieh 
diiferi  very  much  from  that  which  is  found  in 
these  southern  parts  about  London  i  then  there 
Is  a  lort  of  Bcotf  honesty,  whieh  they  say  is  a 
meaner  port  than  that  of  Yerlishire ;  and  in  New 
England  I  have  beard  they  have  a  kind  of 
honesty  whioh  ia  worse  than  the  Scottish,  and 
littja  batter  than  the  wild  honesty  eaUed  cunning, 
which  I  mentioned  before*  On  the  other  hand, 
they  tell  us  that  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  at  Smyrna, 
sad  «l  Constantinople,  toe  Turks  have  a  better 
sort  of  honesty  than  any  of  na,  I  am  sorry  our 
Turkey  oompany  have  not  imported  some  of  it, 
that  ve  might  try  whether  it  would  thrive  here 
or  no,  *Tis  a  littlf  odd  to  me  it  should  grow,  to 
sash  n  perfoction  In  Turkey*  because  it  haa 
sKraya  been  observed  to  tlvive  beat  where  it  i» 
Mwo4wit|i  a  aort  of  grain  called  leligion;  indeed, 
th^  never  thrive  in  these  parts  of  the  world  so 
WfU  ap4^  na  tbey  do  toeethert  And  for  this 
reason,  I  must  owni  1  bavo  found  that  Soots 
honn^y.  aa  above,  to  he  of  a  very  good  kind. 
Haw  1^  fa  In  Turkey  I  know  not.  for,  in  all  my 
travels.  1  never  sat  my  foo*  In  the  Grand  Seig- 
nlar'a  dnopsn^ns* 

SBnt  to  waive  iJlsgories,  diipntea  abont  what  ia 
kiot  honaity,  aio  daagorons  to  honelty  Hsel^ 
rno«ipoaaA  bo  donbtfol  whiob  does  not  border 
upon  the  frontiers  of  djshonnstya  and  be  that 


resolves  net  to  be  drowned,  bad  best  never  ooma 
near  the  brink  of  the  water. 

That  man  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  is 
barely  honest,  is  in  great  danger.  It  is  certainly 
just  for  me  to  do  everything  the  law  justifies,  but 
if  I  should  only  square  my  actions  by  what  is 
literally  lawful,  I  must  throw  every  debtor, 
though  he  be  poor,  to  prison,  and  never  release 
him  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  ihrthing;  I 
must  hang  every  maleftietor without  mercy;  I 
must  exaet  the  penalty  of  tvmy  bond,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  every  indenture.  In  shoii,  I  must 
be  uneasy  to  all  mankind,  and  make  them  so  to 
me ;  and,  In  a  word,  be  a  very  knave  too,  as  well 
as  a  tyrant,  for  omelty  i«  not  honesty. 

Therefore,  the  sovereign  judga  of  every  man*i 
honeity  has  ladd  us  down  a  general  nde,  to 
which  all  the  particulars  are  resolved.  Quod  Hbi 
fieri  non  vis  aberi  ne  fieeria*  This  is  a  part  of 
that  honesty  I  am  treating  of,  and  which  indeed 
is  the  more  essential  of  tbe  two;  this  is  the  test 
of  behaviour,  and  the  grand  article  to  have  re- 
course to  when  laws  are  silent. 

I  have  heard  some  men  argue,  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  any  such  considerations  of  the  indi- 
gence of  persons  as  lead  to  concessions  of  time, 
or  compositions  with  them  for  debts ;  that  tis 
all  ex  gratia,  or  the  effects  of  policy,  because 
circumstances  lead  them  to  Judge  it  better  to 
take  what  tbev  can  get  than  lose  the  whole. 

Speaking  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  I  allow  that 
they  may  be  in  tbe  right 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  gives  a  bond 
for  a  debt,  pleads  he  is  answerable  for  no  mora 
than  the  law  will  foroo  lUm  to ;  that  is,  he  may 
defend  a  suit,  stand  out  to  tiie  last  eatremity, 
and  at  last  keep  out  of  the  way,  so  ai  not  to  have 
judgment  or  execution  served  on  him  I  he  may 
seeure  his  estate  from  the  exeontion,  as  well  as 
his  person,  and  so  never  pay  the  debt  at  all,  and 
yet  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  an  honest  man ;  and 
this  part  of  legal  literal  honesty  is  supported 
only  by  the  other,  namely,  the  orqel  part ;  for 
really  suoh  a  man,  speaking  in  tha  sense  of  com- 
mon justice,  is  a  knave ;  he  ought  to  act  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  his  obligation, 
and  in  the  right  of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor,  whioh 
is  to  pay  him  his  money  when  it  became  due, 
not  stand  out  to  tbe  last,  becauso  ho  cannot  be 
forced  to  it  sooner. 

The  laws  of  the  country  indeod  allow  snch 
actions  as  the  laws  of  consoienoo  can  by  no  means 
allow,  as  in  this  case  of  the  creditor  suing  for 
his  debt,  and  the  debtor  not  paying  it  till  be  ia 
forced  by  law.  The  argument  made  U90  of  to 
vindicate  the  morality  of  tnoh  a  practice,  standa 
thus:~ 

If  a  man  trusts  me  witb  bis  money  or  gooda 
upon  my  common  oredit,  or  upon  my  word,  ho 
then  takes  me  for  his  money,  and  depends  both 
upon  my  ability  and  my  honesty ;  but  if  he  eomea 
and  demandamy  bond,  he  qulta  bU  denendonce 
upon  my  honesty,  and  takes  tba  law  for  nia  «eou 
Hty  I  so  thai  the  langnige  of  snoh  an  notion  is, 
be  will  have  a  bond,  that  II  may  bo  ia  Ids  power 
to  make  me  pay  him,  whether  I  will  or  no ;  i^d 
as  for  my  honesty,  hell  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  what  relief,   then,  I  can  have  against  thl« 

bond  by  tho  wmo  Inw  It  whfob  tbe  person 
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nefen  bimieir,  it  as  lega.  an  actimi  on  my  tide 
BB  the  other  man's  suing  for  hit  own  it  on  hit. 

And  thui  the  letter  of  the  law  will  ruin  the 
honetty  of  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  yet  both 
thatl  be  iottified  too. 

But  if  I  may  give  my  opinion  hi  thit  cate, 
neither  of  thete  are  the  honeat  man  I  am  ipeali- 
ing  of;  for  honeaty  doet  not  oontist  of  negatives, 
and  tit  not  tuAcient  to  do  my  neighbour  no 
penonal  injury  in  the  ttriet  lenie  and  letter  of  the 
law ;  but  I  am  bound,  where  catet  and  circnm- 
itanoet  make  other  meaturet  reasonable,  to  have 
tuch  regard  to  these  cases  and  circumttances  at 
reason  requires.  Thus,  to  begin  with  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  reason  raquirea  that  where  a  man 
it  reduced  to  eztremitiet,  he  thould  not  be  do- 
ttroyed  for  debt;  and  what  it  unreasonable 
cannot  be  honest. 

Debt  is  no  capital  cnme,  nor  ever  was ;  and 
starving  men  in  priton,  a  punithment  worte  than 
the  gaUowt,  teemt  to  be  a  thing  to  levere  as  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  creditor  to 
iniiict  it ;  the  lawt  of  God  never  tolerated  tudi 
a  method  of  treating  debtort,  as  we  have  since 
thought  proper,  I  won't  say  honest,  to  put  in 
practice;  but  since  the  politics  of  the  nation 
nave  left  the  debtor  to  much  at  merey  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  tit  honest,  with  respect  to  the 
law,  to  proceed  so ;  yet  compassion  is  in  this  ease 
thought  reasonable— why  shouldtt  thou  take  his 
bed  irom  under  him?  says  the  text ;  which  im- 
plies, *tis  unnatural  and  unreasonable. 

I  have  heard  some  men  insist  upon  it,  that  if 
a  man  be  sued  wrongftiUy  at  law,  he  ought  ra- 
ther to  submit  to  the  injury  than  oppose  the 
wrong  by  the  samo  law;  and  yet  I  never  found 
those  gentlemen  so  passive  fai  matten  of  law, 
bat  they  would  sue  a  debtor  at  law  if  th^  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  their  right 

I  eonfess  I  cannot  blame  them  for  the  last,  but 
I  blame  them  for  pretending  to  the  6rst.  I  am 
not  arguing  agidnst  recovenng  a  just  debt  by  a 
just  law,  where  the  person  la  able  but  unwilling 
to  be  honest ;  but  I  think  purauing  the  debtor 
to  all  eitremltiea,  to  the  tnndnr  his  wifo  and 
children  into  the  street,  exprrssed  in  the  Scrip- 
ture by  taking  his  bed  frem  under  him,  and  by 
keeping  the  debtor  fai  prisoa  when  really  he  it 
not  able  to  pay  it ;  there  it  seoMthing  of  cruelty 
la  it,  and  the  honest  man  I  am  tpeakiog  of  can 
never  do  It. 

But  some  may  objeet,  if  I  mnst  serve  all  man- 
kind as  1  would  be  served  hi  like  case,  then  I 
niust  relieve  everv  beggar  and  release  every 
poor  debtor;  for  if  1  was  a  beggar  I  would  be 
relieved,  and  if  I  was  in  priton  I  would  be  re- 
leased I  and  so  I  mnst  give  away  all  1  have. 
This  it  Inverting  the  aifument ;  for  the  meaning 
U  In  the  negative  still,  do  not  to  another  any- 
thlnff •  or  put  do  hardship  i.;ton  another,  which 
you  would  not  allow  to  be  just  if  you  were  hi 

ihelr  oaie. 

Honesty  U  equity,  every  man  Is  lord  ehaneeU 
Ur  to  blmselfi  and  if  he  woukl  consult  that 
■rinelple  within  him  would  And  reason  aa  lair  an 
«dveea(e  for  his  nelghboar  as  for  himself;  but  I 


if  the  world  was  to  be  tlte  judge,  aoeordbg  to 
the  common  received  notion,  there  would  not  be 
an  honest  poor  man  left  ahve. 

A  rich  man  it  an  honett  man  no  thankt  to 
him ;  for  he  would  be  a  double  knave  to  cheat 
mankind  when  he  had  no  need  of  it :  be  hat  no 
occation  to  pren  upon  hit  integrity,  nor  so  araeh 
as  to  touch  upon  the  borders  of  dishonesty.  Tell 
mo  of  a  man  that  is  a  very  honest  man,  for  he 
pays  everybody  punctually,  runs  into  nobody's 
debt,  does  no  man  any  wrong ;  very  weU— what 
dreumttances  it  ho  in  "^  Why,  he  hat  a  good 
ettate,  a  fine  yearly  income,  and  no  buaincet  to 
do.  The  devil  mutt  have  lull  poetession  of  this 
man  if  he  thould  be  a  knave,  for  no  man  oom- 
miu  evil  for  the  take  of  it ;  even  the  devil  bim> 
telf  hat  tome  farther  dttfgn  In  taming  than 
barely  the  wicked  part  of  it.  No  man  is  se 
hardened  in  crimes  as  to  commit  them  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  foct — there  it  always  soote 
vice  gratified ;  amUtfon,  pride,  or  avarice  makes 
rich  men  knaves,  and  necessity  the  poor.  But 
to  go  on  with  this  rich  honest  man ;  Ua  neq(h- 
bour,  a  thriving  merchant,  and  wfaoss  honesty 
had  as  untainted  a  character  as  he  can  pretend  to^ 
hat  a  rich  thip  catt  awav,  or  a  foctor  abroad  broke 
in  his  debt,  and  his  bills  come  badi  protested 
aod  he  foils— is  fain  to  abscond  and  mdie  aoom< 


Or  TM  TauL  of  Honistt. 
NaoMiiTV  makes  an  honest  manakoafvei  and 


positfon.  Our  rich  honest  man  files  out  npeo 
him  presently— he  is  a  knave,  a  rogwe^  and  dent 
pay  people  what  he  owes  them ;  and  we  shonM 
have  a  law  that  he  that  runs  into  debt  fortber 
thsn  he  Is  able  to  pay  should  be  banged,  and  the 
like.  If  the  poor  man  is  laid  hoM  on  by  some 
creditor,  and  put  hi  prison— ay,  there  let  him  He, 
he  deeerves  it ;  it  will  be  an  example  to  keep 
others  from  the  like.  And  now,  when  all  is 
done,  this  broken  merchant  may  be  as  honest  a 
man  as  the  other. 

You  say  you  are  an  honest  man  how  do  yen 
know  it  ?  Did  you  ever  want  bread,  and  had 
your  neighboor^i  loaf  hi  vour  keeping,  and  would 
starve  rather  than  eat  it?  Was  you  ever  ar> 
rested,  and  being  not  able  by  yourtdf  or  friewb 
to  make  peace  with  your  plaintiff,  and  at  the 
tame  time  having  another  man*s  mooej  fai  roar 
oath  chest  committed  to  your  keeping,  solfefed 
vourtdf  to  be  carried  to  gaol  rather  than  break 
bulk  and  break  in  npon  your  trust?  Ood  hiss- 
self  has  declared  that  the  power  of  extremity  ti 
irresistible,  and  that  so,  as  to  our  inlegritf  ,  that 
he  has  bid  us  not  despise  the  thiefOiaft  iteals 
in  tuch  a  cate ;  not  that  the  man  is  less  a  thid; 
or  the  foct  lest  dithonest  But  the  text  is  aett 
remarkably  worded  for  instmetlon  in  tlsb  point: 
dont  you  despise  the  man,  hot  remember,  if  yoa 
were  driven  to  the  same  ex|genoe,you  wodU  be 
the  same  man  and  do  the  same  thing,  thoi^ 
now  you  foney  your  prindple  to  good-,  therefore^ 
whatever  his  crime  may  Im  as  to  God,  don^  re> 
proach  him  with  It  here;  but  you  that  »v»* 
you  stand,  take  heed  lest  yon  (UL 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  eonkl  state  a  dr> 
cumstanee  hi  which  there  is  not  one  oum  la  the 
world  would  be  honest  Necessity  Is  abom  the 
power  of  human  nature,  and  for  Previdaoe  ts 
suffer  a  man  to  foil  Into  that  neceaslty  it  to  sofi^ 
him  to  sin,  because  nature  is  not  fhniished  wfltk 
power  to  defend  Itseli;  nor  is  gnceitsdfaMelo 
fortify  the  mind  i^afaist  It 
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What  aball  m  ttiyUf  (hre  mm  in  a  boat  at 
tea,  wiUioat  proviaion,  oalUng  aooimcil  tontber, 
and  reiolTii^  to  kOl  one  of  themsalvet  w  the 
•Clierttoleedoiitaiideathiin?  With  what  fiuse 
oonid  the  four  lool(  vp  and  crava  a  bleMiog  on 
thai  meat?  With  what  heart  give  thanks  after 
it  7  And  yet  this  bai  been  done  by  boneit  men, 
and  I  iMlieve  the  moat  lioneft  man  in  the  world 
night  be  ibroed  to  it ;  yet  here  ia  no  manner  of 
pretenee,  bat  neceasitr,  to  palliate  the  crime. 
If  it  be  argned  it  waa  the  loaa  of  one  man  to  save 
the  four,  it  ia  answered,  bat  what  authority 
to  malie  him  die  to  save  their  Uvea  ?  How  came 
theman  to  owe  them  snob  a  debt?  ltwasroi>- 
bery  and  murder;  It  was  robbing  him  of  liis  life, 
which  waa  his  property,  to  preserve  mine;  it  is 
m<uder»  by  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innooent 
nan;  aiMl,* at  bestt  it  waa  doing  evil  that  good 
may  eooae,  which  Is  expressly  forbidden. 

Bat  there  Is  a  kind  of  equity  pleaded  in  this 
ease:  generally  when  men  are  broagtit  to  sueh 
a  pass  they  east  lota  who  shall  be  the  man,  and 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  party  makes  it  law- 
ftil(God  himself  being  supposed  to  determine 
who  shall  be  the  man),  which  I  deny;  for  it  is 
ia  no  man's  power  lepilly  to  consent  to  such  a 
lot ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  give  away  his  own 
life;  ho  majy  forfeit  it  to  the  law  and  lose  it,  but 
that  is  a  cruae  against  himself,  as  well  as  against 
lbs  law;  and  tid  four  men  might  by  our  law 
have  been  tried  and  hanged  for  murder.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  necessity  makes  the 
highest  crimes  lawftil,  and  things  evil  in  their 
own  nature  are  made  practicable  by  it.  Prom 
tbeie  extremes  of  necessity  we  come  to  lighter 
degrees  of  it,  and  so  let  us  bring  our  honest  man 
to  some  exigencies.  He  would  not  wrong  any 
BttB  of  a  farthing;  be  could  not  sleep  if  he 
should  be  In  anybody's  debt;  and  be  cannot  be 
■a  honest  man  that  can. 

That  we  mav  see  now  whether  this  man's  ho- 
nesty lies  any  deeper  than  his  neighbour's,  turn 
the  scale  of  his  fortune  a  little.  His  father  left 
him  a  good  estate ;  but  here  come  some  rela* 
tions,  and  they  trump  up  a  title  to  his  lands,  and 
serve  cgectments  upon  his  tenants,  and  so  the 
man  geta  Into  trouble,  hurry  of  business,  and  tlie 
law  i  the  extravagant  charges  of  the  law  sink  him 
of  all  his  readv  money,  anc^  his  rents  being  stop- 

Stho  ifarst  breach  he  makea  upon  his  honesty 
t  Is,  by  his  former  rules),  he  goes  to  a  friend 
to  borrow  money,  tells  him  this  matter  will  be 
over,  he  hopes,  quickly,  and  he  shall  have  his 
rents  to  receive,  and  then  he  will  pay  him  again ; 
and  really  he  Intends  to  do  so,  but  here  eomes  a 
disappointment ;  the  trial  comes  on.  and  he  Is 
cast,  and  hb  title  to  the  estate  proves  defective ; 
his  lather  was  cheated,  and  he  not  only  loses  the 
estate,  but  is  caQed  upon  for  the  arrears  of  the 
rsat  he  baa  received ;  and,  in  short,  the  man  is 
undone,  and  has  not  a  penny  to  buy  bread  or  help 
himself^  and,  besides  tms,  cannot  pay  the  money 
he  borrowed. 

Now,  turn  to  his  neighbour  the  merchant,  whom 
he  had  so  loudly  called  knave  for  breaking  In  Ms 
trade ;  he  by  this  time  has  made  up  with  hia  era- 
ditors  and  got  abroad  again,  and  be  meets  him 
In  the  street  In  his  dejected  circumstances. 
*  Wdl,**  says  the  merchant  '*  and  why  don't  you 
pay  my  cousIb,  your  old  neighbour,  the  money 


you  borrowed  of  hhn?"—" Truly,"  says  he,  "'be- 
cause I  have  lost  all  mv  estate,  and  can't  pay ; 
nay,  I  have  nothing  to  Uve  on."—**  Well,  but." 
returns  the  merchant,  **  want  you  a  knave  to 
borrow  monev,  and  now  can't  pay  it  ?"***  Why, 
truly,'*  says  the  gentleman,  **  when  I  borrowed  it 
I  really  designed  to  be  honest,  and  did  not  ques- 
tion but  I  should  have  my  estate  again,  and  then 
I  had  been  able  also,  and  would  have  paid  him  to 
a  penny,  but  it  has  oroved  otherwise ;  and  though 
I  would  pay  him  if  I  had  it,  yet  I  am  not  able.*' 
— *•  Well,  but,"  savs  the  merchant  agahi,  «<  did 
you  not  call  me  knave,  though  I  lost  my  estate 
abroad  by  unavoidable  disasters,  as  you  have  lost 
yours  at  home?  Dui  yon  not  upbraid  me  be- 
cause I  could  not  pay  ?  I  would  have  paid  every- 
body, if  1  could,  as  well  as  you." — *'  Why,  truly," 
Srs  the  gentleman,  **  I  was  a  fool ;  I  did  not  con- 
er  what  It  was  to  be  brought  to  necessity ;  1 
ask  your  pardon." 

Now,  let  us  carry  on  this  story.  The  mereoant 
compounda  with  his  creditors,  and,  paying  every 
one  a  Just  proportion  as  for  as  it  will  go,  gets 
himself  discharged ;  and  being  brad  to  habeas, 
and  industrious,  falls  into  trade  again,  and  raises 
lumself  to  good  circumstances,  and  at  last  a  lucky 
voyage  or  some  hit  of  trade  sets  him  id>ove  the 
world  again.  The  man,  remembering  hli  former 
debts,  and  retaining  his  principle  of  honesty,  calls 
his  old  creditors  together,  and,  though  he  was 
formerly  discharged  from  them  all,  voluntarily 
pays  them  the  remainder  of  their  debta.  The 
gentleman  being  bred  to  no  boalneas  and  his  for- 
tune desperate,  goea  abroad  and  gets  into  the 
army,  and,  behaving  himself  well,  is  made  an 
officer,  and,  still  rising  by  his  merit,  becomes  a 
great  man,  hot  in  his  new  condition  troubles  not 
bis  head  with  his  former  debts  in  his  native  coun- 
try, but  settles  in  the  court  and  favour  of  the 
prince  under  whom  he  has  made  his  fortunes, 
and  there  sets  up  for  the  same  honest  man  he  did 
before. 

I  think  I  need  not  ask  which  of  these  two  Is 
the  honest  man,  any  more  than  which  was  the 
honest  penitent,  the  Pharisee  or  the  publican. 

Honesty,  like  friendship,  is  tried  in  affliction ; 
aod  he  that  cries  out  loudest  against  those  who 
in  the  time  of  this  trial  are  forced  to  give  ground, 
would  perhaps  yield  as  far  In  the  Uke  &ock  of 
misfortune. 

To  be  honest  when  peace  and  plenty  flow  upon 
our  hands,  Is  owing  to  the  blMsing  of  our  pa- 
rents; but  to  be  honest  when  circumstances 
grow  narrow,  relations  turbulent  and  quarrel- 
some, when  poverty  stares  at  us,  and  the  world 
threatens,  this  blessing  Is  fh>m  heaven,  and  can 
only  be  supported  from  thence.  God  Almighty 
is  very  little  beholding  to  them  who  wOl  serve 
him  just  as  long  as  he  feeds  them.  It  was  a 
strong  argument  the  devil  used  in  that  dialogue 
between  Satan  and  his  Maker  about  Job.  *'  Yes, 
he  is  a  mighty  good  man,  and  a  mighty  just  man, 
and  well  he  may  while  you  give  him  everything 
he  wants :  I  would  serve  you  mysell^  and  be  as 
true  to  yon  as  Job,  If  you  would  be  as  kind  and 
as  bountiful  to  me  as  you  are  to  him :  But  now, 
do  but  lay  your  finger  on  him ;  do  but  stop  your 
hand  a  uttle,  and  cut  him  short ;  strip  him  a 
little,  and  make  him  like  one  of  those  poor  fMlows 
that  now  bow  to  him,  and  yon  wUl  quickly  see 
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your  good  man  \m  Nko  otiur  men  i  nay,  the 
paufam  he  will  be  in  at  hit  loHn  will  make  him 
oune  yoQ  to  jrour  faoe."  litotrM  the  devil  wu 
mistakeo  ia  the  imb,  but  the  aifument  had  a 
peat  deal  of  probability  hi  it,  and  the  moral  may 
be  drawn,  both  lh»m  the  tiXlptaualL  aid  from  the 
ooDiequeiioei. 

1.  That  it  if  aft  eaay  thidg  to  BAitttab  the 
oharacter  of  hoaeety  and  upilgMaeit  when  a 
man  haa  no  boafaieM  to  be  em^oyod  in,  and  no 
want  to  preii  hhn* 

1  That  when  eiigeneles  end  dlaifoitei  pltach 
a  man,  then  Is  the  time  to  prove  the  honesty  of 
bisprincipleL 

The  prosperous  honest  man  cssn  only  by  boast- 
ing tell  the  world  he  is  honert»  bnt  the  distrsesed 
and  ruined  honest  man  heart  other  people  tell 
him  he  is  honest  • 

In  this  ease,  therefore,  rinee  allewanee  must  be 
made  for  human  iafirmities,  w«  are  to  distinguish 
betf^een  an  »coidflat  and  n  prsotioe.  I  am  not 
pleading  to  eneourago  Any  man  to  make  no  seni- 
pie  of  trespassing  upon  his  honesty  In  thne  of 
necessity  i  but  I  oannot  oondemn  every  man  for 
a  knave  who  by  unnsoal  pressures,  straits,  difll- 
calties,  or  other  temptation^  has  been  left  to  slip 
and  do  an  ill  action,  as  we  nail  it,  which  perhaps 
this  person  would  never  have  stooped  to  If  the 
exigence  had  not  been  too  great  for  his  resolution. 
The  Scripture  says  of  David,  "  He  was  a  man 
after  6od^s  own  heart  i"  and  yet  we  have  several 
things  recorded  of  him»  whieht  aoeordbig  to  the 
modem  way  of  censuring  people  in  Uiis  age, 
would  have  given  him  the  character  of  a  very  ill 
man.  But  I  conoeive  the  testimony  of  David's 
oprightness,  given  us  so  nuthenttelv  from  the 
Scripture*  is  given  from  this  very  rule^  that  the 
inclination  of  his  heart  and  the  general  bent  of 
his  practice  were  to  serve  and  obey  his  great 
sovereign  Benefactor,  however  human  frailty, 
backed  with  extremities  of  droumstanoss  or  power- 
ful  temptations,  might  betray  him  to  commit 
actions  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 
The  falling  Into  a  crime  will  not  denominate  a 
man  dishonest  i  for  kmmntum  eH  errare.  The 
character  of  a  man  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  behaviour,  and  from  his 
allowed  practice.  David  took  the  show-bread 
from  the  priests,  which  it  was  not  lawAil  for 
him  to  eat  David  knew  that  God,  who  com- 
manded the  show-bread  should  not  be  eaten, 
had,  however,  commanded  him  by  the  law  of  na> 
tore  not  to  be  starved,  and  therefore,  pressed  by 
his  huogeri  he  ventures  upon  the  commandment. 
And  the  Scripture^  is  very  remarkable  In  exprem- 
ing  it,  **  David,  when  he  was  an  hungry."  And 
the  occasion  for  which  our  blessed  lK>rd  himself 
quoted  this  text  Is  very  remarkable,  vis»,  to  prove 
that  things  otherwise  unlawful  may  be  made  law- 
All  by  neeesalty.-^Matt.  xii,  4 

Another  tioMi  David  in  his  passion  resolves 
the  destruction  of  Nabai  and  all  his  femiiy, 
which,  without  doubt  was  n  great  sin ;  and  the 

i Principle  which  he  went  upon,  to  wit,  revenge 
or  his  churlish  and  saucy  answer  to  him,  was 
still  a  greater  sin  i  but  the  temptation,  backed 
bf  the  strength  of  his  passion,  had  the  better  of 
him  at  that  time  ;  and  this  upright  honest  man 
had  murdered  Nabal  and  all  his  honse  if  Ood  had 
not  prevented  hisk 


Matav  iMtioees  of  like  natnre  ttm  ftetlptare 
has  left  upon  record,  |lvteg  testimonv  to  the 
oharacter  of  good  men,  from  the  general  prastfee 
and  beat  of  their  hearts,  without  leaving  any 
Rproaoh  upon  them  for  ptftleular  foilingi,  though 
those  sins  have  been  extrnofdinary  provoking* 
and  in  their  oh^nmstniioes  seandalous  enough. 

If  any  man  wouM  be  so  weak  as  fr«m  be&ee 
to  dmw  enoouragement  to  allow  hfmself  in  easy 
trespasses  imon  his  honesty,  on  the  pretence  of 
noeemitles,  let  hhn  go  m  with  me  to  the  ftuiher 
end  of  this  obsetr^kMi,  illd  find  room  for  ft  if 
be  can. 

If  ever  the  honest  mmi  I  spoak  of;  by  what- 
soever exigence  or  woakness,  thus  slips  from  the 
pifneiple  of  his  Integrity,  he  never  foils  to  ex- 
prem his  own  dislike  of  ft;  he  acknowleitett 
upon  fell  occasions^  both  to  GM  nad  to  maii,lils 
having  been  overcome,  aiid  beeh  prevsiod  upon 
to  do  what  he  does  not  approve  of ;  he  is  too 
mueh  ashamed  of  his  own  loffrmlty  to  pretend 
to  vindleato  the  action,  and  he  cerfklnly  fai  re- 
stored to  the  first  regulatton  of  his  prb^iples 
as  soon  as  the  temptatimi  li  ovnr.  No  man  h 
fonder  to  accuse  him  than  he  Is  to  aceuie  hlm- 
setf,  and  he  has  always  npotl  Idm  the  sltoeete 
marks  of  a  penitent 

It  is  plain  fh>m  hence  that  the  prtadpll  of  the 
man's  Integrfty  Is  not  destroyed,  however  ftn  may 
have  folleo,  though  seven  times  a  day ;  and  I 
must,  while  1  live,  reckon  him  for  in  hottest  man. 

Nor  am  I  going  about  to  supnose  th4t  Ibe  ex* 
tremitles  and  exigencies  which  nave  presisd  men 
of  the  best  principles  to  do  whnt  at  another  time 
they  Would  not  do,  make  those  actions  become 
lem  siafttl,  either  hi  their  own  tmlurs  et  drcntt* 
stances.  The  guilt  of  n  crime  with  feepMt  to 
its  being  a  crime,  vis.,  an  oibnce  igainst  God.  Is 
not  removed  by  the  drcumttanoos  af  iwcemlty. 
It  is  without  doubt  a  sin  for  ine  tc  ttenl  ftlhoiher 
mkn*s  food,  though  It  was  to  supply  stnrvfaig  na- 
ture ;  for  how  do  I  know  whether  he  irtiose  food 
I  steal  may  not  be  in  as  mttdi  danxer  ti  starvtog 
forvrantofftas  I?  And  If  Uot  ft  b  takter  to  my 
own  use  what  I  hate  no  r%ht  to,  and  tnkfog  It 
by  fbrce  or  fraud ;  and  the  question  Is  not  ae  to 
the  right  or  wrong,  Whether  I  hftVe  u  neoetHty 
to  eat  this  man^s  bread  or  no,  but  whedier  It  be 
his  or  my  own?'  If  It  be  Us,  and  ikot  my  own, 
I  cannot  do  It  without  a  manifost  eontetnpt  of 
God's  law,  and  breaking  the  eighth  aftide  of  It 
**  Thou  Shalt  not  steal.^  Thus,  as  to  Ood,  the 
crime  Is  evident  let  the  neeessfty  be  What  It  wifl. 

But  when  we  are  considering  human  batofe 
subjected,  by  the  consequences  of  Adamll  trans- 
gression, to  frailty  and  infirmhy,  and  reganUog 
things  tram  mxn  to  man,  the  etigenctes  and  ex« 
tremlttes  of  straitened  dreuMstances  seem  to  tte 
to  be  most  prevailing  arguments  why  the  dene* 
minatlon  of  a  man's  generki  character  ought  not 
by  his  fiellow  mortds  (subject  to  the  seme  Ihfir* 
mities)  tc  be  gathered  frwn  fab  nrfsUkes,  Ms 
errors,  or  failings;  no,  not  from  his  being  guilty  6f 
any  extraordhMo^  sin,  but  finom  the  uanncf  xad 
method  of  his  behaviour.  Does  ho  go  on  to 
oommit  frauds^  and  make  a  practice  of  hi*  Ski  ? 
Is  it  a  distrem?  Is  It  a  slofm  of  uftiOlfod  sod 
poverty  has  driven  him  npon  the  lee^shere  e( 
lemptation?  Or  Is  the  ihi  the  pbrt  he  steered 
for?   A  iltipinaybysti«emefwoallMrbe^feft 


ma  ttnds  Had  dtftiferoiis  pUets*  and  the  lUU 
or  the  pifot  notlitf  biamable)  but  he  that  rant 
^gahtit  the  trhid,  ahd  witboat  any  neoesiity, 
iipoD  d  ibelTci  which  he  ieet  before  bim,  omit  do 
it  oil  parpcMft  to  destroy  the  ▼ctsel*  and  mfai  the 
M|^a^e* 

I  b  short,  if  no  man  can  be  ealled  honest  bnt 
he  trlio  li  heret  ovCirebihe  to  (Ul  hito  ahy  breach 
of  this  reetitu^e  of  life,  none  but  he  who  is 
nfflclentiy  Ibrtlfied  agahist  all  possibility  of  be- 
faig  tempted  by  ptosj^iets,  or  driven  by  distress, 
to  make  an^  trespass  upon  his  integrity ;  woe  be 
onto  me  thit  write,  and  td  tnott  that  read  I  where 
stteH  we  find  the  hohest  man? 

the  Setftlttire  is  partlculariy  expressive  of  this 
in  the  wdrcB,  '*  The  righteous  man  filUeth  seven 
tithes  A  day,  and  riseth  again."  Why,  this  is  very 
stralige ;  If  a  man  come  to  commit  seven  erimes 
in  a  &y,  that  is  many,  for  the  meaiibig  is  inde* 
fiaite,  can  this  be  an  honest  man  ?  >^at  says 
the  worid  of  him  ?  Hang  him ;  he  is  a  knave,  a 
rascal,  a  dishonest  fellow.  This  is  the  judgment 
of  metf ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  Scripture  this 
m«r  be  a  righteous  man. 

The  main  design  of  this  head,  and  the  proper 
i^iplicatlon  of  it,  is  to  tell  us  we  ought  not  to  be 
too  hasty  tb  brand  our  brother  for  his  sins,  his 
hifirmities,  or  mislbrtunes,  since  he  that  is  dis- 
honest in  your  eyes,  by  a  casual  or  other  crime 
which  he  commits,  may  rise  from  that  disaster 
by  a  siucere  repetitance,  and  be  to-morrow  an 
honester  man  than  tbysel/  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Maker. 

Bot  here  I  am  assaulted  with  another  censo- 
rious honest  man.  Here  you  tiUk  of  falling  to- 
day, and  rising  again  to-morrow;  sinning  and 
repenting;  why,  here  is  a  fellow  has  cheated  me 
cfSOOL,  and  he  comes  canting  to  me  of  his  re« 
pentaUce,  tells  me  he  hopes  C3od  has  fbrgiven 
mm,  and  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  call  to  re- 
membrance what  Ood  has  wiped  out;  he  is 
heartfly  sorrv  for  the  fhult,  and  the  like,  and 
begs  my  pardon,  that  is,  begs  my  estate  indeed. 
For  what  is  all  this  to  my  money  ?  Let  him  pay 
me,  and  I  will  forgive  him  too.  uod  may  forgive 
him  the  shi,  but  that  is  nothing  to  my  debt. 

Why  truly,  in  ahswer  to  this  in  part,  you  are 
in  the  right  if  the  man  be  able  to  make  you 
any  Satisfaction,  and  does  not  do  it ;  for  I  question 
tiot,  bnt  every  trespass  of  this  nature  requires 
restitution  as  well  as  repentance ;  restitution  as 
tar  as  the  possible  power  of  the  party  extends ; 
atid  if  th«  la*t  be  not  found,  the  first  is  not  likely 
to  be  sincere. 

But  if  the  man  either  is  not  able  to  make  you 
any  rettitutkm  at  all,  or  does  make  you  restitu- 
tieiii  t6  the  utmost  of  his  capacity,  and  then 
Comes  and  says  as  before,  then  the  poor  man  is 
hi  the  right,  aud  you  in  the  wrong ;  for  I  make 
tti  qaestion  likewise  to  affirm,  and  could  prove  it 
by  unanswerable  arguments  —  he  may  be  an 
honest  man  who  cannot  pay  his  debts,  but  he 
cannot  be  an  honest  man  who  can,  and  does  not. 
Innumerable  accidents  reduce  men  from  plen- 
tifol  fortunes  to  mean  and  low  circumstances ; 
some  procured  by  their  own  vices  and  intem- 
perance ;  some  by  infirmities,  ignorance,  and  mere 
want  of  jodgment  to  manage  their  affairs ;  some 
by  the  frauds  and  cheats  of  other  men ;  some  by 
mere  casualty  and  unavoidable  accidents,  wherein 


the  levereigBty  of  providenee  shows  us,  that  t|ie 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the 
strengi  or  riehes  to  men  of  understanding, 
.  First,  some  by  vices  and  intemperance  are 
reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.  Our  honest 
■urn  oannot  fall  in  the  misfortunes  of  this  class, 
becanie  there  the  Very  poverty  is  a  si0|  being 
produced  from  a  sinful  cause.  As  It  is  far  from 
being  allowed  as  An  excuse  to  a  murderer  to  say 
he  was  in  dritalL,  because  it  is  excusing  a  crime 
with  a  crime*  so  for  A  man  to  ruin  his  fortunes, 
as  the  prodigal  Ui  the  gospel,  with  riotous  living, 
all  the  effects  are  wicked  and  dishonest,  as 
they  partake  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  cause 
firom  whence  they  proceed }  for  lie  cannot  be  an 
honest  man  who  wants  wherewith  to  pay  bis 
debts,  after  having  spent  wtiat  should  have  dis- 
efaarged  them  In  luxury  and  debauches. 

Secondly,  some  by  ignorance,  and  want  of 
judgment  to  manage  their  affairs,  are  brought  to 
poverty  and  distress ;  these  may  be  tmnest  men, 
notwithttanding  their  weakness,  for  I  won*t  un- 
dertake that  none  of  our  honest  men  shall  be 
fools.  'Tis  true  the  good  man  is  the  wise  man  as 
to  the  main  part  of  wisdom,  which  is  included  in 
his  piety;  bat  many  a  religious  man^  who  would 
not  do  any  wrong  wilfully  to  his  neighbour,  is 
obliged  at  last  to  injure  both  hia  own  fomily  and 
other  people's  for  want  6f  discretion  to  guide 
liim  in  his  afflUrs,  and  to  judge  for  himself]  and 
therefore  I  dare  not  tax  ail  our  fools  with  being 
knaves,  nor  will  I  say  but  such  a  man  may  be 
Imneit.  Some  will  say  that  such  a  man  should 
not  venture  into  bustnesft  which  he  is  not  able 
to  manage,  and  therefore  'twas  the  vice  of  his 
understanding,  and,  like  the  case  in  the  first 
article,  is  excusing  a  fault  with  li  fault 

I  eannot  allow  this,  for  if  I  am  asked  why  a 
fbol  ventures  into  trade,  I  answer^  because  he  is 
a  fool,  not  because  he  is  a  knave. 

**  If  ibob  eould  fhsir  omi  Igitomiee  di8c«ni< 
They'd  be  no  longer  foola,  because  they'd  lean." 

If  you  would  convince  a  man  that  he  wants 
discretion,  you  must  give  him  discretion  to  be 
convinced ;  till  then  be  oannot  know  he  has  it 
oot,  because  he  has  It  not.  No  man  is  answer- 
able either  to  God  or  man  for  that  whieh  he 
never  was  master  of.  The  most  proper  ex- 
pression that  ever  I  met  with  in  this  nature,  was 
of  a  certain  idiot  or  natural  which  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  kept  in  his  family;  who 
being  on  his  death-bed,  was  observed  to  be  very 
pensive  and  much  concerned  about  dying.  The 
gentleman  sent  a  minister  to  him,  who,  as  well 
as  he  could  to  his  understanding,  discoursed  with 
him  about  death  and  judgment  to  cdme.  The 
poor  creature,  who  was  hardly  ever  able  to  give 
a  rational  answer  to  a  question  before,  after 
hearing  him  very  attentively,  broke  out  into 
tears  with  this  expression — ^that  he  hoped  Ood 
would  not  require  anything  of  him  that  be  had 
not  given  him  judgment  to  understand.  What- 
ever it  may  be  as  to  the  soul,  I  am  positive,  in  the 
case  of  human  affairs,  no  man  is  answerable  to  roan 
for  any  more  than  his  discretion :  events  are  not 
in  our  power :  a  man  may  be  nicely  honest  in  Ufe, 
though  he  may  be  weak  enough  in  judgment. 

Thirdly,  some  are  ruined,  and  are  yet  merely 
passive,  being  either  defrauded  and  cheated  by 
knates,  or  plundered  and  rifled  by  thieves,  or  by 
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immediftta  caaiialCiet,  as  Are,  eMnies,  storau, 
floodi,  and  the  like;  thete  are  thiaga  whieh 
neither  touch  the  man'i  heneity  nor  hit  diicrB- 
tfon.  Thtta  Job  waa«  hy  God'a  permiasion  and 
the  agency  of  the  devili  reduced  in  a  moment 
from  a  plentiful  eitate  to  be  aa  naked  aa  he  came 
out  of  hia  mother's  womb.  I  would  fain  aak 
thoM  who  lay  no  man  can  be  an  boneat  man  if 
he  doea  not  pay  hit  debta»  who  naid  Job'a  debta 
if  he  owed  any,  and  where  waa  his  dishonesty  if 
he  did  not  pay  them?  I  stffl  readily  grant  that 
he  cannot  be  an  honeat  man  who  doea  not  pay 
his  debta  if  he  can ;  but  if  otherwlsci  then  the 
words  ought  to  be  altered,  and  tbev  should  say, 
he  cannot  be  an  honest  man  who  borrowa  any 
money,  or  buya  anything  upon  hia  credit,  and  this 
cannot  be  true. 

Bat  since  I  have  led  myself  into  the  argu. 
ment,  I  cannot  but  make  a  small  digresnon 
concemiog  people  who  fisU  in  trade  s  I  oonoeiTe 
the  greatest  error  of  such  is  their  terror  about 
breaking,  by  which  they  are  tempted  wliile  tlieir 
credit  is  good,  though  their  bottom  be  nought, 
to  push  liuther  in ;  expecting,  or  at  least  hoping, 
by  the  profits  of  some  happy  voyage,  or  aome 
lucky  hit,  aa  they  call  it,  to  retrieve  their  drcnm- 
stancea,  and  stand  their  ground. 

I  must  conlSess  I  cannot  vindicate  the  honeaty 
of  this ;  for  he  who  knowing  his  drcumstancea 
to  be  once  nought,  and  his  bottom  worn  oUt, 
ought  not  in  justice  to  enter  into  any  man*s 
debt,  for  then  be  trades  on  their  risk,  not  on  his 
own,  and  yet  trades  for  his  own  profits,  not 
theirs.  This  is  not  fair,  because  he  deceives  the 
creditor,  who  ventures  his  estate  on  tliat  bottom 
which  he  supposes  to  be  good,  and  the  other 
knows  it  not.  Nav,  though  he  really  pays  this 
creditor,  he  is  not  honest ;  for,  in  conacience,  his 
former  creditors  had  a  right  to  all  lila  effecta  in 
proportion  to  their  debts ;  and  if  be  really  pays 
one  all,  and  the  rest  but  a  shares  'tis  a  wrong  to 
the  whole. 

I  would  therefore  advise  all  tradeamen  who 
find  their  circumstances  declining,  aa  soon,  at 
leaat,  as  they  first  discern  themselves  to  be  inca. 
pable  of  paying  their  debts,  if  not,  while  yet 
they  can  pay  every  one  all,  make  a  full  stop^ 
and  call  all  people  together ;  if  there  is  enough 
to  pay  them  all,  let  them  have  it }  if  not,  let  them 
have  their  just  sharoa  of  it.  By  this  means 
you  will  certainlv  have  God's  bletsiog,  and  the 
character  of  an  houest  roan  left  to  begin  again 
with ;  and  creditors  are  often  prevailea  with,  in 
consideration  of  such  a  generous  honesty,  to 
throw  back  aomething  to  put  such  a  man  iu  a 
posture  to  live  again,  or  by  further  voluntary 
credit  and  friendship  to  uphold  him.  This  is 
much  better  also  with  respect  to  interest,  aa  well 
as  honesty,  than  to  run  on  to  all  extremities,  till 
the  burthen  falls  too  heavy  either  for  debtor  or 
creditor  to  bear.  This  would  prevent  many  of 
the  extremities,  which,  I  say,  puts  the  honesty  of 
a  man  to  so  extraordinary  a  trial. 

An  honest  principle  would  certainly  dictate  to 
the  man,  if  it  were  consulted  with,  that  when  he 
knows  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  it  is  not  lawful  for 
him  to  borrow.     Taking  credit  is  a  promise  of 

Say  ment:  a  promise  of  payment  is  tacitly  un- 
erstood,  and  he  cannot  be  nonett  who  promises 
what  he  knows  he  cannot  perform,  aa  I  shall 


note  mora  at  large  on  another  head.  Bat  if  the 
man  be  paidt  yet  it  was  not  an  honeat  act; 
'twaa  deceiving  the  man,  and  making  liim  run  a 
greater  riak  tlum  he  knew  oC  and  each  a  ri^  u 
he  would  not  have  run  liad  lie  known  yonr  cir- 
cumstances and  bottom  aa  you  do ;  so  that  here 
is  deceit  upon  deceit. 

This  I  know  is  a  disputed  point,  and  a  thing 
whieh  a  great  many  practise  who  paaa  for  very 
honeat  men'  in  the  world,  but  I  like  it  not  the 
better  for  that ;  I  am  very  poaitive,  that  be  who 
talbsa  my  goods  on  the  foot  of  his  credit*  when, 
if  he  ^ould  die  the  next  day»  he  kanwa  Us 
estate  will  not  pay  me  five  sliilli^  in  tiwpoaBd, 
though  he  should  not  die,  but  does  pay  nao  at  the 
time  appointed.  Is  aa  much  guilty  of  a  fraud  as 
if  he  actuallv  robbed  my  houae.  Credit  is  a 
received  optoioa  of  a  man's  lumeaty  and  ability, 
his  willingness  to  pay,  and  hia  having  wherewith 
to  pay ;  and  he  who  wanta  either  of  theae,  his 
credit  is  lame^  Men  won't  sell  their  goods  to  a 
litigious  quarrelsome  man,  though  he  be  never  so 
rich,  nor  to  a  needv  man,  though  he  be  never  ao 
honest  Now  if  all  the  world  believe  that  I  am 
honeat  and  able,  and  I  know  that  I  am  not  the 
last,  I  cannot  be  the  first,  if  I  take  their  goods 
upon  credit ;  'tis  vain  to  pretend  men  trade  npoo 
the  general  risk  of  men*s  appearance,  and  the 
credit  of  common  fame»  and  all  men  have  an 
equal  hasard.  I  say  no ;  men  may  venture  their 
estates  in  the  hands  of  a  flourishing  bankrupt, 
and  he  bv  virtue  of  his  yet  unshaken  credit  is 
trusted ;  but  be  cannot  be  honest  that  takea  this 
credit,  because  be  knows  his  drcumstancea  are 
quite  otherwise  than  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
that  the  man  is  deceived,  and  he  is  privy  to  Uie 
deceit 

This  digression  is  not  so  remote  from  the 
purpose  aa  I  expected  when  I  began  it:  tlie 
honeaty  that  I  am  speaking  of  chiefly  respects 
matters  of  commerce,  of  which  credit  and  pay- 
ment of  debt  are  the  most  considerable  brandMs. 

There  is  another  artide  in  trade,  which  many 
very  honest  men  have  made  fomOiar  to  theaa- 
selves,  which  yet,  I  think,  is  in  no  case  to  be  de- 
fended, and  that  is  relating  to  oounterfdt  money. 
Custom,  before  the  old  money  was  suppreaed  In 
England,  had  prevailed  so  far  upon  honesty,  that 
I  have  seen  some  men  put  all  their  brass  money 
among  thdr  running  cash,  to  be  told  over  in 
every  sum  they  paid,  in  order  to  have  aomebody 
or  other  take  It ;  I  have  heard  many  people  own 
they  made  no  scruple  of  it,  but  I  could  never  find 
them  give  one  good  reason  to  justify  the  honesty 
of  it 

First,  they  say  it  comes  for  money,  and  it 
ought  to  go  so :  to  which  I  answer,  that  is  jnit 
as  good  a  reason  as  this :  A  has  cheated  me«and 
therefore  I  may  cheat  B.  If  I  have  received  a 
sum  of  money  for  good,  and  knowing  not  that 
any  of  it  is  otherwise,  offer  it  in  payment  to  en- 
other,  this  is  just  and  honest ;  but  if,  on  this 
other  man's  telling  it  over,  he  returns  me  a  piece 
of  brass  or  counterfeit  money  which  1  change 
again,  and  afterwards,  knowing  this  to  be  such, 
offer  the  same  piece  to  another,  I  know  no  worse 
fraud  in  its  degrco  in  the  world,  and  I  doubt  not 
to  prove  it  so  beyond  contradiction. 

If  the  first  person  did  not  take  this  piece  of 
money,  it  was  because,  being  both  watchful  and 
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iUiAil»  be  eoold  dttoover  It;  and  if  I  oflbr  it  to 
another,  tia  wHh  an  expcotstfon  that  he.  befog 
ekbcr  lecB  wateblbl  or  len  ikOfbl,  aball  overlook 
it,  and  ao  I  shall  make  an  advantage  of  my 
Dcighbour'a  ignoraoee,  or  want  of  eare» 

111  pat  tone  parallel  caiei  to  this,  to  Oitittrate 
it.  Suppoae  a  blind  nan  comet  into  a  shop  to 
bnj  gooida  of  Me,  and  giving  me  a  guinea  to 
chaaige,  I  shall  give  him  the  remainder  in  bad 
BMme^,  would  not  everybody  say  twaa  a  barba- 
nma filing?  Why,  the  other  iaall  one. for  if  the 
person  be  ignorant  of  money,  he  is  blind  as  to  the 
|Mint  in  handi  and  nothing  can  be  more  unfidr 
than  to  take  the  advantage. 

Soppoee,  again,  a  yoong  boy  or  a  servant 
newly  entered  in  trader  is  sent  to  boy  goods,  and. 
Iff  him  master's  order,  he  asks  Ibr  such  a  commo* 
dtty;  and  yon,  presuming  upon  the  rawness  of 
the  messenger,  deliver  a  sort  of  a  meaner  quality, 
and  take  the  fbll  price  of  him;  would  yon 
grudge  to  be  used  scurvilv  ibr  audi  a  trick?  Why, 
ao  less  or  better  is  oilbnog  brass  for  silver,  pre- 
Majng  only  the  want  of  care  or  skill  in  the 
receiver  shall  paaa  it  unobserved. 

Ay,  but,  sava  a  learned  tradesman,  who  would 
oe  thought  faooester  than  ordinary,  I  always 
«:haBge  it  agam,  if  It  be  brought  back.  Yes,  sir, 
to  does  a  pick*poeket  give  you  your  handkerchief 
again  when  you  have  fostened  on  him,  and 
threatened  hfan  with  the  mob.  The  matter,  in 
shorty  ia  this :  if  the  man  whom  you  have  cheated 
can  cheat  nobody  else»  then  no  thanks  to  you  : 
when  he  comes  to  yon,  and  charges  the  fraud 
upon  you,  yonll  make  aatisfoctlon,  because,  if  you 
won't,  the  law  will  compel  you  to  it. 

But  if  the  fraud  may  be  carried  on,  aa  you  are 
manifestly  willing,  consenting,  and  instrumental 
in  it  that  it  should,  behda  the  consequence ; 
your  first  sbi  against  honestv  Is  multiplied  in  all 
tiM  handa  through  whom  thts  piece  of  bad  money 
knowingly  so  passes*  till  at  last  it  happens  to  go 
single  to  a  poor  nan  that  can't  put  it  off,  and  the 
wrong  and  injury  may  issue  where  it  waa  wanted 
to  buy  bread  for  a  starving  Ihmily 

All  the  excuses  I  could  ever  meet  with  could 
never  satisfy  me  that  it  can  consist  with  honesty 
to  put  brass  or  copper  awav  for  gold  or  silver, 
any  ssore  than  it  would  to  give  a  blind  messen* 
ger  sand  instead  of  sugar,  or  brown  bread  instead 
of  white. 

Or    HONSSTT  IN   PaOUISBS. 

"  A  MAW  is  known  by  his  word,  and  an  ox  by  Us 
faoms/'  says  an  old  English  proverb*  If  I  un- 
derstand the  true  meaning  of  it,  it  is  that  the 
boeesty  of  a  man  ia  known  by  his  punctually  ob- 
serving hia  word,  aa  naturally  and  plainly  as  any 
creature  b  known  by  the  most  obvious  distinc- 
tion. It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  an  honest  man, 
the  ^stinguiriiing  mark  to  know  him  by.  His 
word  or  promise  is  as  sacred  to  him  in  all  his 
aJTure  in  the  world  as  the  strongest  obligation 
which  can  be  laid  on  him;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
formed  by  him  tnm  settled  resolutions,  or  mea- 
sures of  policy  taken  up  of  course  to  raise  or  fix 
bis  reputation,  but  it  is  the  native  produce  of  bis 
hottest  principle ;  it  Is  the  consequence,  and  his 
hooetty  is  the  cause;  he  ceases  to  be  honest 
wben  be  ceeses  to  preserve  this  solemn  regard  to 
kisweid. 
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If  he  gives  hla  word,  any  nun  may  depend  upon 
it  for  the  safety  of  hia  life  or  estate ;  he  scorns  to 
prevaricate  or  shift  hhnself  off  from  the  punctual 
observance  of  it,  thoueh  it  be  to  hia  leas. 

1  cannot  abate  an  honest  man  an  inch  in  the 
punctual  observance  of  a  promise  made  upon  pa* 
role  if  it  be  in  the  man'a  possible  power  to 
perform  it,  because  there  seems  to  be  something 
too  base  to  consist  with  honesty  hi  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  man  that  can  go  back  from  his  word. 

The  reverence  our  ancestors  paid  to  thebr  pro- 
mises, or  word  passed,  I  am  of  the  ophiion,  gave 
that  remarkable  brand  of  infomy  and  scandal  upon 
the  aAont  of  giving  the  lie.  A  gentleman,  which 
is,  in  short,  the  modem  term  for  an  honest  man, 
or  a  man  of  honour,  cannot  receive  a  greater  re- 
proach than  to  be  told  he  liesi  that  is,  that  he 
forfoita  hia  word,  breaks  his  veracity ;  for  the  mi- 
nute he  does  that  he  ungentlemans  himself,  dis- 
graces the  blood  of  his  fiunily,  degeneratea  from 
hia  ancestors,  and  commences  rake,  sooundrd, 
and  anything. 

Some  people,  who  have  run  their  points  of  ho- 
nour to  the  extremes)  are  of  the  opuuon  that  this 
affront  of  the  lie  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any. 
thhig  they  call  a  gentleman,  or  that  calls  himself 
so,  till  he  has  so  far  exposed  himself  to  all  other 
degrees  of  faifomy  as  to  bear  kicking  or  caning, 
and  the  like  i  that  alter  this,  when  be  breaks  hia 
word,  he  may  betoM  he  lies,  or  anything  else; 
but  tiU  then  the  very  thmg  itself  is  so  faitolerable 
an  abuser  that  the  person  who  ventures  to  tres* 
pan  so  foully  on  the  rules  of  good  manners  de^ 
serves  not  the  honour  of  ftdr  plkj  for  his  life; 
but  aa  some  beasts  of  prey  are  refused  the  iUr 
law  of  the  field  and  are  knocked  down  ks  every 
hedge,  so  these,  like  bullies  and  mere  rakes»  may 
be  pistolled  hi  the  dark  and  stabbed  at  the  oomer 
of  an  alley;  that  is  to  say,  any  measure  may  be 
used  with  them  to  dismlai  them  from  the  sodety 
of  mankind,  aa  fellows  not  suff(md>Ie  in  the 
commonwealth  of  good  manners. 

I  do  not  argue  for  these  extremes ;  but  I  in- 
stance in  this  to  testify  the  veneration  all  good 
men  have  for  the  word  or  promise  of  an  hmicst 
man,  and  the  esteem  which  the  integrity  of  the 
mind,  expressed  by  a  zealous  regard  to  the 
words  of  the  month,  has  obtained  In  the  world. 
The  French,  when  they  exprem  themselves  In 
vindication  of  their  honour,  always  bring  it 
about  by  this,  Je  amt  homm§  de  pank,  1  am  aa 
honest  man,  or  a  man  of  my  word;  that  is,  1  am 
a  man  that  may  be  trusted  upon  my  parolei  for 
I  never  break  my  word* 

Such  waa  the  value  put  upon  the  promises  of 
men  hi  former  time,  that  a  promise  of  payment 
of  monev  was  recoverable  in  our  courts  by  law, 
till  the  inconveniences  proved  so  many  that  an 
act  wea  made  on  purpose  to  restrain  it  to  a  sum 
under  ten  pounds.  But  to  this  day  Jf  a  man 
promises  marriage  to  a  woman,  especially  if  she 
has  granted  him  any  fevours  upon  that  con- 
dition, the  laws  of  the  land,  which  therein  have 
regard  to  the  laws  of  honour,  will  oblige  him  to 
mdie  it  good,  and  allow  it  to  be  a  sufficient  plea 
to  forbid  his  marrying  with  anybody  else* 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  the  vene- 
ration all  nations  pay  to  the  expressive  article  of 
human  veracity.  In  the  war  you  meet  with 
frequent  Instances  of  prisoners  dismissed  by  a 
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gmerout  tfoeny  upon  their  pwala,  dther  to  pay 
their  ranaoin  or  to  praoiin  ndi  or  Meh  mb« 
ditioBf«  or  como  buck  and  tureiider  theneelns 
prisoneri}  and  he  that  ihould  flnfeil  4hif  parole 
Would  be  poeted  hi  the  eoemy^  amy  mmI  Uiaed 
oat  oi  hb  owtta 

I  know  Bothing  a  wife  mm  would  not  chooie 
lo  do  rather  than*  bf  breaklnf  hia  word,  give  the 
world  inch  aa  nndeniahlo  teeiinony  of  hk  being 
a  knave«  This  ia  that  good  name  which  80I0- 
fflon  aayt  it  better  than  lile»  and  ie  a  praeioui 
oiotmedl,  aod  which  when  a  nan  lias  onee  loot 
he  has  nothing  left  worth  lieepbkg.  A  man  may 
even  hang  himself  out  of  the  way*  Ibr  no  man 
thai  looks  like  a  man  will  keep  hia  eompany^ 

When  a  man  has  onoe  come  to  brmking  his 
word,  tttf  omn  that  has  any  value  fin*  hia  repn- 
tation  cares  to  bo  seen  in  his  oonpany )  bnl  all 
good  men  shun  him*  as  if  ha  ware  IniiMtad  WUh 
the  |dagae« 

There  are  raen*  indeed,  who  will  be  aioaadhig 
punctual  to  their  words  and  promises,  who  yet 
eannol  bo  eaUad  honest  men,  because  they  have 
other  vices  and  esoarsians  that  render  Ihem 
otherways  wicked.  These  give  their  testimony 
to  the  beanly  of  honesty*  by  chnesing  It  as  the 
beH  mask  to  put  a  ^low  upon  their  actions  and 
eoneeal  the  other  deformities  of  their  liveei  and 
so  hanesty,  like  religion,  is  made  use  of  to  die- 
gnise  the  hypociite  and  raisa  a  repntatfam  upon 
tha  shadow}  by  the  advantage  it  takes  hf  the 
real  esteem  the  world  haa  of  the  substance.  I 
say  of  this  oonntarftlt  honesty,  aa  is  said  of  reii* 
glaa  in  like  eatfes.  If  honesty  was  not  the  most 
eieelldat  attainment,  it  would  not  be  made  use 
of  as  the  meet  spedoas  pretenoe  1  nor  Is  then  a 
mate  as<|ttislta  way  for  a  man  to  play  tha  hvpo* 
erile  than  to  pretend  aa  eitraordhiary  aaal  to 
the  perfutmanoe  of  his  promises ;  beeaiisa,  when 
the  aninien  of  any  man*a  hooastv  that  way  has 
spreaa  ia  the  thoogbts  of  men,  thero  is  nothing 
so  great  but  ihitr  will  trust  him  With,  nor  so 
hart  bat  they  will  do  it  for  him. 

All  men  raverenoe  an  honest  man  s  the  knaves 
stand  in  awe  of  hlmi  fools  adoro  him  and  wise 
men  love  hni }  and  thtis  is  virtue  Its  own  re* 
wiR-d. 

Honest  men  aro  in  more  danger  from  this  one 
hypoorite  than  from  twenty  open  knaves;  for 
these  have  a  inark  placed  npon  them  by  their 
general  charaater*  aa  a  bnoy  npon  a  rock  to  warn 
strahgars  frtm  Venturing  open  it.  But  the  hypo- 
erltee  era  like  a  pit  covered  over,  like  shoals 
under  waier,  and  danger  oaneealed  which  cannot 
he  seen.  I  mast  eaafem  I  have  ibund  these  the 
most  dangerous,  and  have  too  deeply  suffered  by 
throwing  myeelf  on  their  protestationa  of  honesty. 
The  esteem  1  always  entertained  of  the  most 
baantifol  gift  Ood  has  bestowed,  or  msn  could 
receive,  has  nmde  me  the  easier  to  bo  deeelved 
wHh  tha  resemblance  of  it. 

fio  much  aa  I,  or  any  one  else,  by  the  vicieus- 
■ess  of  our  own  natnre,  or  the  prevailing  force 
of  aoddentSj  snares,  and  temptations^  have  da- 
viaAed  from  this  shining  principle,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  foolish  as  well  as  wicked*  so  much 
we  have  to  repent  of  towarda  our  Maher«  and  be 
ashamed  of  towards  our  neighbour. 

For  my  part,  I  am  never  backward  to  own, 
let  Who  will  ha  tha  readsr  af  thaaa  sheets  that  to 


the  dishonodr  af  my  Biakai^  and  the  jitt  leiBdii 
of  my  awn  honesty,  I  have  aot  psM  thd  lie 
regard  to  tha  raotitnda  of  this  prineials  wUeh  mj 
own  knowledge  has  owned  to  be  its  das;  Isi  Umk 
who  have  been  luster  to  theamslvei^  sad  ts  the 
giver  of  it,  rejoice  hi  the  happinssii  ntkiTthu 
triampb  over  the  faifirmi^. 

But  let  them  be  sure  thay  hate  beea  imter  00 
their  own  paitai  let  them  be  pelHIvt  thai  tkar 
own  integritv  Is  antnhltedi  and  would  stUe  lU 
the  trials  and  lacks  thai  a  rtdoed  fortoar,  HifBg 
temptatlaaSi  and  deep  distressss^  eould  brisg  it 
into  I  let  them  not  boast  tiU  them  dsngcn  are 
past,  and  they  pat  their  armhar  off }  asd  if  Uuy 
can  da  it,  then  1  willlreelv  acknowledge  thej  have 
leu  need  of  ropcntaneo  tnan  I. 

Not  that  I  pretend,  aa  I  natsd  bsfrre^  asd 
shall  often  repeat,  that  these  drcanntsacet  rea- 
der mv  foittng,  or  any  manis  ehM»  ths  lew  ins, 
but  they  make  the  reaaon  why  we  thsi  bare 
foUenshottkl  rather  hi  pitied  than  reptesehtd  by  1 
tkose  who  tUnk  thev  stahd,  beeaasft,  vbeaUic  > 
same  asSBidta  aro  made  u|M  the  ehaititf  of  tWf 
honour,  it  may  be  evaiy  jot  aa  Ukdy  ts  be  pna- 1 
titnted  as  their  ndgfaboar^ 

And  Sadb  Is  the  folfy  df  soandal,  as  well  u  the 
bUndness  of  malloe»  that  it  aeMom  ties  rewoach 
upon  the  tight  foots  I  havn  seen  so  mash  oi  H, 
with  reepeet  to  other  peopln^  as  well  m  to  of  • 
sell,  that  it  gives  me  a  vary  eoooadrbl  epiaiss  of 
aU  those  people  whom  I  ibd  forwdrdlalosd  thdr 
ndgfabours  with  reproach.  Hathhig  ia  nort 
fluent  hi  this  case  than  td  ran  away  wiib  i 
piece  of  a  nsan's  charaeter*  in  whisk  ther  err, 
and  do  him  wrong  and  leaivc  that  part  ef  bin 
nntonehed  which  is  really  Unek,  aad  Woald  bear 
it)  this  makea  me  sometimeet  when  with  the 
humblest  and  most  abasing  thoogbts  sf  ByKlt 
1  look  up,  and  betwixt  Ood  and  my  ova  wui, 
ery  out,  '^  What  a  wretch  am  1  r  at  ths  nne 
time  smile  at  the  hair-brained  encDT,  «h«ie 
tongue,  tipt  with  maUce,  rune  a-head  of  Uasa- 
derstanding,  aad  missiag  Urn  crimes  for  wbieb  1 
deserve  more  than  he  can  inflict*  reproscfasi  im 
with  those  I  never  comadtted.  Methiaka  1  an 
reedy  to  tali  hita  back,  like  tha  hnBtanas,  ahes 
the  dogs  run  upon  tJie  foil*  and  my,  **  HoM, 
hold*  yon  are  wrong  i  take  him  here,  sad  jw 
have  him.** 

I  question  not  but  *tis  the  same  with  ^ber 
people ;  for  when  malice  is  in  the  heart,  reproach 
generally  goes  a  mild  befbrfe  ooasiderstioo,  aod 
where  is  the  honeety  of  the  man  aU  tfaia  wbSe? 
This  is  trampling  upon  my  pride,  mdmtionf^ 
but  with  greater  pride ;  'tis  exposfalg  aij  dii- 
honesty,  but  with  the  highest  knavery:  lit  > 
method  no  honest  man  will  take,  and  wbeo  taken, 
no  honest  man  regwds  1  wherdbre,  let  aeoe  rf 
theee  sons  of  slaiader  take  satlsfoetioa  io  (be 
frequent  eaknowledgments  I  am  always  read/  to 
make  of  my  oirn  failiag,  for  that  bnmilit?  with 
which  I  always  find  cause  to  look  bite  my  ««> 
heart,  where  1  see  ethers  worsen  aad  more  guilty 
of  crimes  than  they  can  hiy  to  my  chsife,  yet 
makee  me  kmk  beck  upon  their  weskaeaa  aUb 
the  last  cantempt,  who  it  their  fanpeteotcbarget 
where  there  te  not  room  to  take  hold,  sad  rm 
away  with  the  air  and  shadow  of  erimei  sew 
committed* 

1  have  ioBtaoccd  this,  not  at  all  on  ai;  0^ 
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for  tb  not  worlh  whOe,  for  If  f  am 

Miirad.  whaft^  that  to  troobiin;  the  world  wltb 

,    WM  I  tufergottcn?  Batwhile  I  an  eiamialiig 

,    the  nioflfet  article  in  the  world,  honesty,  I  cannot 

bat  lay  down  them  thi^e  heada  from  the  pre- 

ceding  ahtmfllona. 

1.  He  who  ii  forwaid  to  ftproach  the  Indnnl- 
tim  er  other  maii^t  henogty,  ii  tery  near  a  breeeb 
of  Uaomi. 

S.  He  tftal  hmmy  repf onehei  another  wlthont 
■nuflanc  fronud*  eannot  bo  an  honeit  man. 

3l  Where  there  may  be  sufficient  ground  of 
nproithi  y^lt  in  honest  man  ii  always  tender  of 
Us  nsigfabgnr^  Chaiwster  from  the  aense  of  his 
ewnfrsutjf. 

Bat  t  rotnm  to  honestj^i  ne  It  aflbcts  a  man's 

alidghf  Mi  won,  whioh  li  the  emanter  {Mrt  of 

bb  principle,  and  this  becaotOi  as  I  said,  I  should 

I    sMtllj  regnrd  this  honesty  as  It  oonoems  human 

aAiTB,  eonirvNatlon,  and  negotiation. 

And  here  1  MMet  with  n  tradesman  eome  Juit 

in  AKm  dimnhig  one  of  bis  neighbours.  **  Well.  I 

have  beoD  at  n  ptaee  formooeyt*'  says  he,  <<  but  I 

esa  gut  none.    Iliere^  aooh  a  one,  he  pasws  for 

an  honest  man,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  a  greatrogue 

to  mo^  fhr,he  hns  promised  me  my  money  a  long 

limo,  hut  puts  me  offstiU  IWmi  time  to  time ;  he 

makca  no  more  of  braahfaig  his  word  than  of 

drinking  a  gtaaa  of  beer.     I  am  sure  he  has  told 

■e  for^  Ues  already.  This  is  one  of  your  honest 

■sn ;  if  9SI  snoh  honest  men  were  hanged,  we 

sbeold  linvo  a  better  trade."  And  thus  he  runs  on. 

If  nM  8Mh  honest  men  wen  hanged,  they  that 

utre  left  night  have  a  better  tnule ;  but  how 

■any  of  then  would  tiiere  be  ? 

Now,  though  I  shall  no  way  vindioate  men% 
baety  pmsnlsco  absolutdy  to  perform  what  is 
doohlfhl  111  tin  event,  yet  I  cannot  agree,  that 
fvery  nan  who,  having  promised  a  payment,  does 
xrt  pcffarB  it,  to  his  time,  is  a  hnave  or  a  liar, 
if  ft  were  so,  the  Lord  hnve  meroy  upon  three 
parts  of  the  elty. 

Wbetefaie,  to  state  this  matter  clearly,  it  most 
bo  token  a  Htdo  to  pieees,  and  the  artidea  spoken 
toapcrt. 

rant.  Witliottt  question,  when  a  man  makes  a 
pionsiae  of  payment  to  another  on  a  set  day, 
knowing  in  Ms  own  tlioughts  that  it  is  not  pro- 
bable l»  should  be  oapable  to  comply  with  it,  or 
tcony  deelgning  not  to  comply  with  it,  or  not  en- 
deotowii^  to  comply  with  it.  His  a  deceit  put 
open  the  party,  tis  a  premeditated  fortnal  lie, 
the  mnn  that  mode  it  te  a  stranger  to  honesty ; 
he  is  a  knave^  and  everything  tlmt  is  base  and 
bmt     But, 

Soeendly.  Promises  ought  to  be  understood, 
both  by  the  person  to  whom  and  the  person  by 
wfaoB  they  are  made^  as  liable  to  those  contin- 
geneies  that  ail  human  affairs  and  persons  are 
liable  to,  as  death,  aceidenta,  disappointments, 
ettd  disorder.  Thus,  if  a  man  who  ought  to  pav 
aoe  to-day,  tells  me,  **  Sir,  I  cannot  eomplv  with 
yoa  tojday ;  hoi  if  you  call  for  it  nest  wedi,  you 
dMil  bive  it.** 

If  I  nay  put  tins  answer  into  plainer  English, 
and  I  auppoeo  the  man  to  be  an  honest  man,  I 
undentand  liia  meaning  otlierwise  than 


I  aofcaowledge  your  money  is  due.    I 
ensh  oneagh  by  me  to  pay  you  to*dayi 


but  I  iiave  several  running  Idlls,  and  several  per- 
sons who  have  promised  me  money,  wMcn  I 
doubt  not  I  shall  receive  against  such  a  time ; 
and  if  you  call  then,  I  make  no  question  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  it  I  and  if  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  nay  you,  I  will  do  it  et  that  time  without  foil." 
I  confess  it  were  as  well  to  express  thcmielves 
thus  at  large  in  ail  the  apnouilflBents  people 
make  for  payment,  and  wouU  the  persona  who 
make  them  consider  it,  they  would  do  so  1  but 
custom  has  prevailed  hi  onf  general  way  of 
making,  whereby  all  things  that  are  sui^eet  to 
the  common  known  eontingents  of  Ufe,  or  visible 
in  tlie  oiroumstances  of  tlw  casek  are  understood 
without  being  expressed.    For  example  i*— 

I  make  an  appointment  of  meeting  a  man  po- 
sitively at  soon  a  town,  such  a  certain  day  or 
hour.  If  I  were  talking  to  a  Turk  or  a  Pfttan  that 
knows  unfiling,  or  believes  nothing,  of  supreme 
Providence,  I  would  say-4f  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  governs  all  my  actions,  please  to 
preserve  and  permit  me.  But  when  I  am  talking 
to  a  Christian,  it  shouM  seem  to  be  so  univemlly 
supposed  that  every  appointment  is  sulqeoted 
and  sulraiits  to  the  government  of  Providence, 
that  the  repetition  would  be  needlem  1  and  that 
when  a  man  promises  positively  to  meet,  'tis  with 
a  general  tubmitOigiiwrt  a  reserve  as  natural  as 
nature  itself,  to  the  divine  permission.  All  men 
know,  that  unless  I  am  alive  I  cannot  oome  there, 
or  if  I  am  taken  sick,  both  whieh  may  eesily 
liappen,  I  shall  disappoint  him.  And,  therefore, 
if  he  should  urge  me  again  to  come  witlioot  foil, 
and  I  should  reply,  **  I  wont  fail  if  I  am  alive  and 
wen«"  the  man  ougbt  to  take  it  for  an  aifront,  and 
ask  me  if  I  take  him  for  a  ibol,  to  think  if  I  am 
taken  sick,  I  should  come  with  my  bed  at  my 
back,  or  if  death  should  intervenoi  he  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  with  my  ghost« 

In  this  sense,  a  tradesman  who  promises  pay- 
ment of  money  at  a  set  time ;  first  'tis  supposed 
he  has  it  not  now  in  his  hands,  beeause  he  puts 
off  tlie  person  demanding  to  a  further  day, 
and  promises  to  comply  with  it  then.  This 
promise,  therefore,  can  be  understood  no  other- 
wise than  that  he  expects  to  receive  money  by 
that  time.  Now,  if  this  man,  by  the  like  disap- 
pointments from  other  men,  or  any  other  in« 
voluntarv  casualty,  is  really  and  htmijide  unable 
to  comply  with  the  time  of  promised  payment, 
I  cannot  see  but  this  may  befall  an  honest  man, 
and  he  neither  designing  to  fail  when  he  pro^ 
mised,  not  being  able  to  prevent  the  accidant  that 
obliged  him  to  do  if,  nor  in  anv  way  voluntary  in 
the  breach,  is  not,  in  my  opinion  guilty  of  a  lie, 
or  breach  of  his  honour,  though  he  did  not 
make  those  verbal  reserves  in  the  promises  he  liad 
given. 

If  every  man  who  cannot  comply  with  pro- 
mised payments  should  be  thus  branded  with 
lymg  and  dishonesty,  then  let  him  who  is  with- 
out the  sin  oast  the  stone,  for  nobody  else  ought 
to  do  it. 

'Tki  true,  there  is  a  difforenoe  between  an  ac- 
cident and  a  practice ;  that  is,  hi  short,  there  isa 
difference  between  him  who  meets  with  a  great 
many  occasions  thus  to  break  his  word,  and  lie 
that  meets  with  but  few  $  but  if  it  be  a  erime, 
he  that  commits  it  once  is  no  mwe  an  lionest  man 
than  he  that  commits  it  forty  times;  and  if  it  be 
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not  a  crime,  hetluitdMt  it  foHj  tiaiei  it  as 
honest  as  be  that  has  oocaiioo  to  do  It  but  onee. 

But  let  no  man  talie  eocouragement  from  hence 
to  be  prodigal  of  his  word,  and  slack  in  his  per- 
formance ;  for  this  nice  path  is  so  near  the  edge 
of  the  pit  of  knavery,  that  the  least  slip  lets  yon 
fall  in. 

These  promises  must  have  abundance  of  dr- 
enmstances  to  bring  the  honest  man  oat  of  the 

As,  1st  The  disappointments  which  oecarioned 
this  breach  of  his  word  most  have  been  nnfore- 
seen  and  unexpected,  otherwise  the  expectation 
of  performing  his  promise  was  ill  groonded,  and 
then  his  honesty  is  answerable  for  the  very  making 
the  promise,  as  well  as  the  breaking  it. 

2o.  No  endeavours  must  be  wanting  to  comply 
with  the  promise,  otherwise  *tls  wrong  to  say,  **  I 
am  disappointed,  and  oan^  make  good  my  word.** 
The  man  ought  to  say,  "  Sr,  I  have  dttappointed 
myself  by  my  nq^igence  or  wflftilness,  and  have 
obliged  myseif  to  break  my  word  ;**  or,  in  Eng. 
lish,  **  Sir,  I  am  n  knave;  for  though  I  made 
you  a  promise  which  I  might  have  performed,  I 
took  no  care  about  It,  not  vahiing  tne  forfeiture 
of  my  word." 

li^  then,  the  case  Is  so  nice,  though,  in  the  strict* 
ness  of  speaking,  audi  a  disappointment  may 
oblige  an  honest  man  to  break  his  word,  yet 
every  honest  man,  who  would  preserve  that 
character  to  himseli;  ought  to  be  tne  mora  wary, 
and  faidostriously  avoid  making  such  absolute 
uneooditlonal  promises,  because  we  ara  to  avoid 
the  dreumstanoes  of  ofibnce. 

But  as  to  the  natura  of  the  thing,  'tis  plain  to 
me  that  a  man  may  in  such  cases  be  obliged  to 
break  his  word  unwillingly ;  and  nothing  can  be 
a  fraud  or  dishonest  actum  in  that  case,  which  Is 
not  either  voluntary  In  Itself,  or  the  occasion 
voluntarily  procured. 

Op    RIL4T1VB   HONISTT. 

As  honesty  is  simple  and  plain,  without  glois  and 
pKtence,  so  it  Is  universal.  He  that  may  uphold 
an  untainted  raputation  in  one  particular  may  be 
justly  branded  with  infamy  in  another.  A  man 
may  l»e  punctual  in  hia  dealings,  and  a  knave  in 
his  ralationss  honest  in  his  wnrahoose,  and  a 
knave  at  his  fireside :  he  may  be  a  saint  in  his 
company,  a  devil  in  his  family ;  true  to  his  word, 
and  false  to  his  fViendship ;  but  whosoever  be  be, 
lie  is  no  honest  man.  An  honest  man  is  all  of  a 
piece  the  whole  contextura  of  his  life ;  his  general 
conduct  is  genuine,  and  squared  according  to  the 
rules  of  honesty ;  he  never  runs  Into  extremes 
and  excesses  on  one  hand  or  other. 

I  coofbn  I  find  this  thing  which  they  call  ra- 
lative  honesty  very  little  thought  of  in  the  world, 
and  that  which  Is  still  worse,  It  is  very  little  un. 
derstood.  I  will  bring  it  down  to  but  a  few  ex. 
amples,  some  of  which  frequently  happen  among 
us,  and  will  therafora  be  the  mora  familiarly  re* 
oelved. 

Ttaera  ara  ralatlve  obligations  entailed  on  us  In 
our  Cimily  circumstances,  which  ara  Jutt  debts, 
and  must  be  paid,  and  which,  in  a  word,  a  man 
can  no  mora  be  honest  if  he  does  not  make  con- 
sdence  of  discharging  than  he  can  in  the  case  of 
the  most  unquestionable  debts  between  man  and 


The  detvts  tnm  diiMran  to  parrats,  sad  frosi 
wives  to  thdr  husbands,  ara  In  a  naaner  rds. 
tively  changed,  and  the  obligation  trsnsfiefred  isto 
the  order  of  raligious  duties.  God,  the  gaidt 
and  commander  of  all  sobotdinatkin,  hsi,  si  it 
wera,  taken  that  part  Into  his  own  baad.  Itti 
rather  called  n  duty  to  him  than  a  rehlive  duty 
only.  But  if  men  take  thia  for  a  diichsrge  to 
them  of  all  relative  obligatloos  to  wives  sad  (o 
children,  or  that  God  had  lem  requfaud  oae  thu 
the  other,  they  must  act  upon  very  wroog  pin. 
dples. 

Nature,  indeed,  dictates  hi  general  a  nsn'h  pro- 
viding  subsistence  for  fab  fomllv,  and  he  li  d^ 
dared  to  be  ao  fkr  fh>m  a  Christian  that  he  ii 
worse  than  an  Infidd  that  n^ecta  it  But  there 
ara  other  parts  of  our  obligimoas  which  hoaotv 
cdls  upon  us  to  peiforoL 

A  wife  and  diudrcn  ara  creditors  to  the  father 
of  the  family,  and  he  camot  be  an  honest  on 
that  does  not  disohaiga  Us  debt  to  then,  eoj 
mora  than  ho  could  If  ho  <&d  not  repaj  nooej 
borrowed  to  a  stranger ;  and,  not  to  iced  ny 
reader  on  to  faitrioate  and  disputed  partieobn,  I 
instanee  prindpdly  in  thooe  that  nobod j  osa  dii* 
pute,  as,  first,  edneatfoo.  By  this  I  mcaa,  aot 
only  putting  children  to  achool,  which  soom  pt- 
rants  think  Is  all  they  have  to  do  with  or  Cm*  their 
children,  and  indeed  with  some  is  allthstthey 
know  how  to  do,  or  ara  fit  to  do.  Inyldoooc 
mean  this  only,  but  several  other  additioDsI  eero, 
as,  1.  Directfaig  what  seheMl,  what  parts  of  letra* 
ing  ara  proper  for  them,  what  improvemeati  tber 
ara  to  be  taught.  S.  Studying  the  geains  tod 
capadtles  of  their  chlidren  in  what  they  teech 
them.  Some  children  will  roluntaiily  lean  one 
thingi  and  can  never  be  forced  to  leva  another, 
and  for  want  of  which  ohserving  the  geaini  of 
children  we  have  ao  many  leaned  blockbeads  is 
the  worid,  who  ara  mera  scholars,  pedaoti,  eod 
no  mora.  8.  But  the  mafai  part  of  thii  debt 
which  ralative  honesty  calla  upon  us  to  psy  to  our 
children  is  the  debt  of  instmctien,  the  debt  of 
government,  the  debt  of  example.  He  tbtt 
neglects  to  pay  anv  of  theoe  to  his  firnilj  ii  a  r^ 
lative  knave,  let  him  value  himadf  npoa  Ui  h»> 
nesty  In  paying  his  other  debts  as  nraca  u  be  viiL 

It  is  a  otrange  notion  omo  have  of  honesty  and 
of  their  being  honest  men,  naif  it  rslatedtoDO. 
thing  but  tradesmen  or  nsen  who  borrow  aed 
lend,  or  that  the  title  was  obtained  by  so  ordi- 
nary observance  of  right  and  wrong  betweea  vu 
and  man.  It  is  a  graat  mistake ;  the  naneof  as 
honest  man  Is  ndther  so  eadly  gafocd  nor  so  looo 
lost  as  these  men  Imagine.  David  wu  s  vety 
honest  man  notwithstanding  his  pasifoa  sod  re- 
venge in  the  case  of  Nalmi,  Ms  murder  hi  the 
case  of  Uriah,  or  his  adultery  in  the  cue  of 
Bethsheba.  The  intent  and  main  design  of  bis 
life  was  upright ;  and  whenever  he  Ml  by  the 
power  of  that  temptation  that  overeame  him,  he 
rose  again  by  rapentance. 

Let  no  vain  men  fiatter  themselves  with  the 
pride  of  their  honesty  in  mera  matters  of  dehtor 
and  creditor,  though  that  is  also  abadatdy  aeeef 
sary  and  essentid  to  an  honest  maiw 

But  trace  thia  honest  man  home  to  his  fhoiily. 

Is  he  a  tyrant  or  a  churl  to  his  wife?    le  he  e 

stranger  to  the  oonduct  and  befaavioar  of  bis 

Ichildran?   b  he  an  Eli  to  their  vices  .>  Areth«y 
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Qoi&itnieted,  aneorreeted,  aoexhorted,  ungovern. 
cd,  or  fll  governed  ?  That  man  is  a  knave,  a  rela- 
an  knave ;  he  neither  does  hia  duty  to  God,  or 
]»yt  the  debt  of  a  faiuband,  or  of  a  parent,  to  hia 
wifeorhislaBiily. 

Seooodlj,  after  the  debt  of  education,  there  is 
the  debt  of  indnetloB  due  from  us  to  our  chil- 
dren.  The  debt  from  a  parent  is  far  from  end- 
tag  when  the  children  come  from  school,  as  the 
bmta  who  torn  their  yoong  oiF  from  them  when 
tbef  ire  jnst  aUe  to  pick  for  themselves.  It  Is 
our  bnsiaess,  doubtless,  to  introduce  them  into 
the  world,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  suits 
the  drcamstanoes  we  ara  in,  as  to  their  supply, 
mdthe  hidhiatfaMis  and  capacities  of  our  chil- 
dreo.  This  b  a  debt  the  want  of  paying  which 
■akes  nany  children  too  justly  reproach  their 
psresti  with  neglecting  them  in  their  youth, 
and  not  givfaig  them  the  necessary  introduction 
ioto  tbo  world,  as  might  have  qualiiied  them  to 
(trugfle  and  shift  for  themselves. 

Not  to  do  this  is  to  ruin  our  cliiidren  nega* 
tivd?  OB  one  hand,  as  doing  it  without  judgment 
uid  intboQt  regard  to  our  family  cfrcumstances, 
ud  our  children's  capacities,  is  a  positive  mining 
ihcB  on  the  other.  I  could  very  usefully  run 
«t  tfab  part  mto  a  long  discourse  on  the  neces* 
tifj  there  b  of  consulting  the  inclinations  and 
cipidties  of  our  children  in  our  placfaig  them 
out  io  the  world.  How  many  a  martial  spirit  do 
we  fiDd  damned  to  trader  while  we  spofl  many  a 
food  porter,  and  eouTert  the  able  limbs  and  bones 
of  abbckhead  iuto  the  figure  of  a  long  robe,  or 
a  govs  ind  cassock? 

Hov  many  awkward  dumsv  fellows  do  we 
breed  to  mrgery  or  to  music,  whose  fingers  and 
joioti  nature  originally  derigned,  and  plainly 
(bowed  It  us  by  their  site,  were  better  suited 
fcr  the  blacksmith's  sledge  or  the  carpenter's 
a^  the  vaterman's  oar  or  the  carman's  whip  ? 

>TheBee  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  have  so 
Busy  Tooog  men  broognt  to  the  bar,  and  to 
tbe  poipit  with  itammering  tongues,  hesitations 
and  impedbMBta  In  their  speech,  unmusical 
tncei,  and  no  common  utterance;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nature's  cripples— bow-legged,  bat. 
tle.hanuned,  and  ball^made  ereatures--are  bred 
tmblen  and  dmcingo  masters  ? 

I  Bsme  these  t>ecanse  they  occur  most  in  our 
cMBMMi  observation,  and  are  all  miserable  ex- 
^cs,  where  the  children  curse  the  knavery  of 
thor  bthen,  in  not  paying  the  debt  they  owed 
to  them  as  parents,  in  putting  them  to  employ- 
*ats  that  had  been  suitable  to  their  capaci- 
ties lad  suitable  to  what  nature  had  cut  them 
«atfar. 

I  eane  bto  a  pubUe-house  once  in  London, 
vhere  there  waa  a  black  mulatto-looking  man 
tittiag,  talking  very  warmly  among  some  gentle- 
■ea,  who,  I  observed,  were  listening  very  atten- 
M7  to  what  he  said,  and  1  sat  myself  down 
ud  did  the  like.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  1 
head  him  Asooarse  very  handsoinely  on  several 
*«8htj  saMecIs ;  I  foiud  he  was  a  very  good 
Khohr,  had  been  very  handsomely  bred,  and 
that  learning  and  study  were  hb  delight ;  and, 
Bore  than  that,  some  of  the  best  of  science  was  at 
that  tfaae  hb  emptoyment :  at  length  I  took  the 
fr«>doBi  to  ask  hhn  if  he  was  bom  in  England  ? 

He  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour 


in  the  manner,  but  with  on  excess  of  resentment 
at  his  fiither,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *<  Yes, 
yes,  sir,  I  am  a  tnie-bom  Englbhman;  to  my 
father^i  shame  be  it  spoken,  who,  being  an  Eng- 
lbhman himseli;  could  find  it  hi  his  heart  to  join 
himself  to  a  negro  woman,  though  he  must  needs 
know  the  children  he  shoukl  beget  would  curse 
the  memory  of  such  an  action,  and  abhor  hb 
very  name  for  the  sake  of  it  Yes,  yes,"  says  he, 
repeating  it  again,  **  I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
bom  m  lawful  wedlock ;  happy  had  it  been  for 
me,  though  my  father  had  gone  to  the  devil  for 
whoredom,  had  he  Iain  with  a  cook.maid,  or 
produced  me  from  the  meanest  beggar-woman  in 
the  street  My  father  might  do  the  duty  of 
nature  to  hb  black  wife;  but,  God  knows,  he 
did  no  justice  to  hb  children.  If  It  had  not  been 
for  thb  damned  black  face  of  mine,"  says  he, 
then  smiling,  **  I  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  or 
brought  up  in  the  study  of  divinity;  but  my 
fitther  gave  me  learning  to  no  manner  of  purpose, 
for  he  knew  I  should  never  be  able  to  rise  by  it 
to  anything  but  a  learned  valet  de  chambre. 
What  he  put  me  to  school  for  I  cannot  imagine ; 
he  spoiled  a  good  tarpauling  when  he  strove  to 
make  me  a  gentleman.  When  he  had  reaolved 
to  marry  a  slave  and  lie  with  a  slave,  he  should 
have  b^t  slaves,  and  let  us  have  been  bred  as 
we  were  bom ;  but  he  has  twice  ruined  me-— first, 
with  getting  me  a  irightftil  lace,  and  then  going 
to  paint  a  gentleman  upon  me.** 

It  was  a  most  affecting  discourse  indeed,  and 
as  such  I  record  it;  and  I  found  it  ended  in 
tears  from  the  person,  who  was  in  himself  the 
most  deserving,  modest,  and  judicious  man  that 
I  ever  met  with  under  a  negro  countenance  in 
my  life* 

After  thb  story  I  persuaded  myself  I  need  say 
no  more  to  thb  case ;  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren,  their  instruction,  and  the  introducing  them 
into  the  world,  b  a  part  of  honesty,  a  debt  we 
owe  to  them ;  and  he  cannot  be  an  honest  roan 
that  does  not,  to  the  utmost  of  hb  ability  and 
judgment,  endeavour  to  pay  it. 

All  the  other  relative  obligations,  which  ih- 
mlly  circumstances  call  for  the  discbarge  oi; 
allow  the  same  method  of  arguing  for,  and  are 
debta  in  their  proportion,  and  must  be  paid  upon 
the  same  principle  of  integrity.  I  have  neither 
room  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  enlarge  upon 
them.  ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

Op  TBI  Immorality  op  CoNviasATiON,  akd  thk 
vuLOAR  Errors  op  Behaviour. 

CoKVRRSATioii  b  the  brightest  and  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  life ;  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  enjoyment 
of  a  future  state,  for  suitable  society  b  a  heavenly 
life;  it  is  that  part  of  life  by  which  mankind 
are  not  only  distinguished  from  the  inanimate 
world,  but  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
one  another.  Perhaps  I  may  be  more  partion- 
larly  sensible  of  the  benefit  aiid  of  the  pleasure 
of  it  having  been  so  effectually  mortified  with 
the  want  of  it  But  as  I  take  it  to  be  one  of 
the  peculiars  of  the  rational  life  that  man  is  a 
conversible  creature,  so  it  is  his  most  complete 
blessing  in  life  to  be  blessed  with  suitable  persons 
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about  him  to  ooavene  with.  Bringiag  it  doini 
from  genertli  to  partioulan,  Bothiag  can  reoom- 
vead  a  maa  more,  nethiag  twden  biai  mure 
agreeable,  nothiiig  Oaa  be  «  better  ohapaotav  to 
give  of  one  man  to  aaolber,  neit  to  that  of  hia 
being  an  honeit  and  Mligionf  man,  than  to  any  of 
him  that  he  is  very  good  eompany. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  see  a  man's  face  always 
covered  with  smiles,  and  his  soul  shining  con- 
tinually in  the  goodness  of  his  temper ;  to  see 
an  air  of  humour  and  pleasantness  sit  ever  upon 
his  brow,  mid  to  find  him  on  all  ocearions  the 
same,  ever  agreei^ble  to  others  and  to  himself— 
a  steady  calm  of  mind,  a  clear  head,  and  serene 
thoughts  always  acting  the  mastership  upon  him. 
Such  a  man  nas  something  angelic  in  his  very 
countenance;  the  life  of  sucn  a  man  is  one  entire 
scene  of  composure;  it  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
future  state,  which  we  well  represent  by  an  eter- 
nal peace. 

To  such  n  man  to  be  angry,  is  only  to  be  just 
to  himself,  and  to  aot  as  be  ought  to  do  \  to  be 
troubled  or  sad  is  paly  to  act  hia  reason,  for  as 
to  behig  in  a  passion  he  knows  nothing  of  it ; 
passion  is  a  storm  in  the  mind,  and  this  never 
hftppens  to  him ;  for  all  excesses,  either  of  grief  or 
of  resentment,  aro  foreigners,  and  have  no  habi- 
tation with  him.  He  is  the  only  man  that  can 
•bserve  that  Scripture  heavenly  dictate, "  be  an- 
gry and  sin  not;**  And  if  ever  he  is  very  angry,  it 
Is  with  himself  for  giving  way  to  be  angry  with 
any  one  else. 

This  is  the  truly  agreeable  person,  and  the 
only  one  thi^t  can  b^  oalled  so  in  the  world ;  bis 
company  is  ft  ohara^,  and  is  rather  wondemd  at 
than  imitated.  It  is  almost  a  virtue  to  envy  lueh 
a  man ;  and  one  is  apt  innocently  to  gnevo  at 
him,  when  we  see  what  ia  so  desirable  in  bin, 
and  cannot  either  find  it  or  make  it  in  ourselves. 

But  take  this  with  you  ia  the  character  of  this 
happy  man,  namely,  that  be  is  alws^s  a  good 
roan,  a  religions  man.  It  is  a  gross  error  to 
imagine  that  a  soul  hlaokened  with  vice,  loaded 
with  cHne,  degenerated  into  immorality  and 
folly,  can  be  that  maa-f-ean  have  this  oalm,  se- 
rene soul,  those  clear  thonghu,  those  constant 
smiles  npon  his  brow,  and  the  steady  agreeablo* 
ness  and  pleasantry  la  his  temper,  tkuit  I  am 
speaking  of;  tt^re  must  be  intervals  of  darkness 
upon  such  a  mind.  Storms  in  the  conscience 
will  always  lodge  cloudi  upon  the  countenance, 
and  where  the  weather  ia  hazy  within  it  can 
never  be  sunshine  without ;  the  smiles  of  a  dis- 
turbed  mind  are  all  but  feigned  and  forged; 
there  may  be  a  good  disposition,  but  it  wiU  be 
too  often  and  too  evidently  interrupted  by  the  re- 
eoiis  of  the  miad,  la  leave  the  temper  uatouehed 
and  the  hnoMur  Ivee  aad  unconoemed;  when 
the  dnun  beata  aa  alarm  vtthia,  it  is  impoasible 
bi)t  the  diiturbanoe  will  he  disoovtrod  without. 

Mark  the  man  of  erime ;  ^  close  to  hfan  ia 
ocmpaBy ;  at  tha  and  of  the  moel  exubeiaat  ex- 
earrioa  of  hia  mirth,  you  will  never  fiul  to  hear 
Ms  reiaetbig  isoalty  whisper  a  sigh  to  him ;  he 
Witt  shake  it  ofl;  yon  wiN  see  him  eheok  it  and 
go  an.  Perhaps  he  singa  It  oil;  but  at  the  end  of 
every  aoaa,  aay,  perhapa  of  every  stania,  it  ra- 
taraa;  a  kfaiAofiavolttntarysadnees  breaks  upon 
all  his  joy  i  ha  peiaelvaB  it,  roates,  despises  it, 


and  goes  on ;  but  ia  the  middle  ef  a  Isng  Ui^ 
ia  drops  a  sigh ;  it  will  be,  it  can  be  bq  oibei • 
wjae  I  and  I  never  conversed  closely  with  «  qua 
of  levity  ia  iqy  lUe  bi|t  I  eonld  pprceive  it  moit 
plainly ;  it  is  a  kind  of  respiration  natoral  to  i 
stifled  ooBvlotioa-- a  haciftation  thf^  is  the  ooo- 
saqnenoe  af  a  captivated  virtaai  a  little  ioiur- 
reation  ia  the  soul  against  ttw  lyraaDy  of  profli- 
gate principles. 

But  in  the  good  maa  the  oalm  is  eagplgifr-. 
it  is  all  nature,  no  eaonter^ ;  ha  is  ilvayi  is 
hnmoar,  beoause  he  la  alwaya  eompossd. 

"  He's  win  wi^ont.  beeauM  he's  dearwitUiL' 

A  staled  oompoaare  of  mind  can  really  pRw 
peed  from  aothing  hut  a  flind  of  virtue  i  sod  this 
is  the  peasoa  why  it  ii  my  opiaioa  |hat  tbe  com* 
man  eayiag,  that  content  el  mind  is  hippucu. 
is  a  vulgar  mistake*  aolau  it  bo  fraotsd  that 
this  eoatcBt  is  tvst  ImimiBd  oa'  snob  a  baiis  u 
the  mind  ought  ta  be  ooateated  with,  Ibr  other- 
wise a  luaatie  in  Bedlam  is  a  oompletsl;  hsppj 
man ;  ha  singa  ia  hia  hatoha  and  dancst  in  bis 
chaia«  and  Is  as  oauteated  as  any  man  Ii>% 
The  passesaloa  or  power  whioh  that  vapoor  or 
delirium  has  upon  has  brain  makes  him  iaitcy 
himself  a  priaee,  a  maaarob,  a  statesman,  pr  juat 
what  he  pleases  ta  he }  as  a  certain  ducbsn  ii 
sakl  to  have  bellsvad  baraelf  to  be  aa  cnprea, 
has  her  footnsea  drawa  um  with  iavelioi»  sod 
dressed  in  aatio  habits»  thai  she  may  see  them 
through  a  wladowt  and  haliava  tham  to  bs  h« 
gaanb}  is  served  ajMUi  tha  knae»  oalled  her  ou- 
jesty,  imperial  majesty,  and  the  Uke;  aodvitb 
this  splendour  her  distampared  mind  is  deladcd, 
foraung  idaas  of  tUogs  which  are  aot,  sod  st  the 
same  time  bar  ayes  ara  shut  ta  the  etenal  eij^ 
tivity  of  har  oifanmstspcas ;  in  which  ibs  s 
made  a  property  to  other  psraon^  her  estate 
roaaaged  by  guardianship,  and  she  a  poor  de« 
mented  ereatura  ta  tha  last  dcgrasi  aa  ^kifi^  ^ 
human  compassion,  sod  oampmla|y 

The  only  ooatentment  whioh 
to  any  felicity  Is  that  which  is  feanded  «p<» 
virtue  and  just  nriadples,  Ibr  aeattatneBt  h 
nothing  more  or  less  than  what  we  call  ptaee; 
and  what  peace,  where  ortaa  peaiamei  tha  aiai 
which  is  attended,  as  a  natural  eoamgnaapt,  with 
torment  and  disqaiel?  What  peaee  whem  the 
harmony  af  the  sanl  Is  brakes  by  ooaslsnt  isfR* 
and  se)f>reproaahes9  What  peace  ia  a  vW 
under  constant  apprehsnstaM  and  twrsfs  ef  soa»> 
thfaig  yet  atteadSng  U  rsndar  them  nissnhle; 
and  aU  thU  is  iasepandda  &aaa  a  his  of  orine. 

"  For  when  tliere's  guilt,  thete  ahrsyt  vfll  be  ftu.* 

Psoaa  of  miad  ttahea  a  bal^w  *iP^^ 
couateaanae,  it  gilds  tha  Ikae  with  a  fbasnU 
aspect,  suoh  aa  nothing  else  aaa  froswre;  «m 
whioh  indeed,  as  ahovoi  it  is  laapsadUa  em^^i 
ta  eounterfeit. 


"  Bow,  mlghly  XMOon,  to  thy  Matei'i : 
For  God  and  Pmop  an  ji^  llis  MOW  { 
He»^w»  ii  the  ttinniHim  of  his  f^os. 
And  want  of  poaoe  oakM  heU  in  trsy  ?le^ 


«  VeU  a,  ya  BMB  of  BOtim,  teU  w  why 
YoQ  Mtk  to*  hUai  Md  Vlld  pn«p«ity 
la  stonna  «ad  tempcita,  fouda  «m  « 
la  happiaMn  to  be  ezpccCad  thertt 

Ten  UB  what  aoit  ofb^i^iiaaa 

OsnoMain 
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«  Blert  chaim  of  Peace,  kow  iwirt  »•  aU  thoM  hmwi 
Wc  sptod  In  thy  «oeiet|  I 
AAkyoM  l<i««  tii«b  Bci4  Mvrtn. 
And  turn  to  Jccrt  when  Join  4 


«'The  darkest  artacla  of  life  with  peace 

Is  but  th#  gate  of  happtoess ;  

Death  In  m  Uackest  ihapes  can  never  Right, 

Thou  ean*»tiee  day  beyond  hJanirfit} 

The  nnfle  of  P4^ace  can  calm  the  frown  or  liKte, 

And,  nit*  of  death,  can  lilb  anticipate 

Kay^  iSTltaeU;  could  it  adnut  of  V^^^^^^  ^^ 

Wonld  change ite natme, and ite name  wooMoaai 

The  teicht  tnosfivming  blessing  would  destxoy 

the  lilPofdeaai,  andSunn  the  place  tn  Joy  i 

The  metamoiplmi^  W4*  »?e  to  steanjB^ 

Twould  fHght  t^ie  deTils,  and  make  them  blen  the 


Ordsethe  hrifhtnM  would  be  lo  interne 
They'd  ahnn  the  light,  and  tj  from  thence. 

"  let  heavHi,  that  nnknown  happineis. 
Be  ^at  it  iSl  *tU  Ntt  dewaiVd  J»y  P««- 
Ko  ■tonne  withont,  or  ftonna  withta; 
Ko  tear,  no  danger  there,  because  no  sin: 
Tts  bri^t  essential  happiness. 
- — ^--^e  dwelU  witWn  whose  name  Ja  VfBc^ 


**  Who  woold  not  seexiflee  ibr  thee 
All  that  men  call  IbUdty! 
Since  hnpptn^M  is  but  an  empty  name, 
A  vuour  without  heat  or  flame, 
But  what  firom  thy  origfai^deritet— 
Aad  diea  wWh  thee,  by  whom  H  lives.** 

Bat  I  return  to  the  snbject  of  conTamtion, 
from  which  thl»  digression  b  made  only  to  show 
ihAt  the  fund  of  ogreeable  convenation  is,  and 
eao  only  be,  founded  m  virtue ;  this  alone  is  the 
thn^  tb4t  keeps  a  man  alvrays  in  humonr,  and 
always  agfeeable* 

They  mistake  mnch  wbo  thmk  religion  or  a 
strict  moraUty  discomposes  the  temper,  sours  tjie 
minci,  and  unfits  a  man  for  conversation.      TU 
irratiooal  to  think  a  man  can't  be  bright  unless 
he  is  wicked ;  it  may  as  well  be  said  a  man  can- 
not be  merry  UU  he  is  mad,  not  agreeable  till  he 
is  ofltmaive,  not  in  humonr  till  he  »  out  of  him- 
self.     'Tis  clear  to  me  no  man  can  be  truly  merry 
but  he  tli^t  is  truly  virtuous;  wit  is  as  consistent 
uith  religion  as  religion  is  with  good  manners; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  limitations  of  virtue 
and  rel^oo,  1  mean  the  just  restraints  which 
religion  and  virtue  lay  upon  us  in  conversation, 
thia  should  abate  the  pleasure  of  It ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  hicrcasc  it.    For  example :  restrainU 
from  viciou?  and  indecent  discouf  ses ;  there  is  as 
Uttlc  m^nf^ers  in  those  things  as  there  is  mirth  in 
ibcm,  nor  indeed  docs  religion  or  virtue  rob  oon- 
vcnatlop  of  ope  grain  of  true  mirth ;  on  the 
coDtrary,  the  religious  man  is  the  only  man  ftiUy 
qualilM  for  mirth  and  good  humour,  with  thU 
advantage,  that  when  the  vicious  and  the  vlrtnons 
man  appears  gay  and  merry,  but  diflfer,  as  they 
must  do,  in  the  subject  of  their  mirth,  yoo  may 
alwava  observe  the  virtuous  roan^  mirth  is  su- 
perio'r  to  the  otber,  more  suitable  to  him  as  a 
man,  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  wise  man,  and  as  a 
cood  man;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  other 
win  acknowledge  It,  at  least  afterward,  when  bis 
tboofbts  eool,  and  ^  hi«  reflccUons  come  in. 

But  what  stiall  we  4o  to  correct  the  vices  of 
conversation  ?  How  shall  we  show  men  the  pic 
tore  of  their  own  behaviour?  Thef«  is  not  a 
CTcster  midertsking  hi  the  world,  or  an  attempt 
of  mow  consequence  to  the  good  of  mankind,  than 
this*  hut  Wm  diScuH  also  as  it  is  usefol, 
and  at  best  (  diall  make  but  a  little  pvogresa  in 
it  io  this  wori ;  let  others  mend  It 


Op  Unpittino  Oubsslvks  por  CoNVsasATioM. 

Bbposb  I  enter  upon  the  thing  which  I  call  the 
immorality  pf  conversation,  let  me  say  (i  little 
about  the  many  weak  and  foolish  ways  by  which 
men  strive,  as  it  were,  to  unBt  themselves  for 
conversation.  Human  infirmities  furnish  us  with 
several  things  that  help  to  make  us  upconver- 
sible ;  we  need  not  stud^  to  increase  the  disad- 
vantages we  lie  under  on  that  score.  Vice  and 
intemperance,  not  as  a  crime  only,  that  I  should 
speak  of  by  itself,  bnt  even  as  a  mstemper,  unfit 
us  for  conversation ;  they  help  to  make  us  cynical, 
morose,  surly,  and  nide.  Vicious  people  boast 
of  their  polite  carriage  ^nd  their  nice  behaviour, 
how  gay.  how  good-humoured,  how  agreeable  I 
For  a  while  it  may  be  so ;  but  truce  them  ai  men 
of  vice,  follow  them  till  they  come  to  years,  and 
observe,  while  you  live,  you  never  see  the  humour 
last,  but  they  grow  fiery,  morose,  positive,  and 
petulant.  An  ancient  drunkard  is  a  thing  in- 
deed not  often  seen,  because  the  vice  has  one 
good  faculty  with  it,  vij.,  that  it  seldom  hands 
them  on  to  old  age ;  but  an  ancient  and  good- 
humoured  drunkard  I  think  I  never  knew. 

It  seems  strange  that  men  should  aflect  unfit- 
thig  themselves  for  society,  and  study  to  make 
themselves  unconversiUe,  whereas   their  being 
truly  sociable  as  men  is  the  thing  which  would 
most  recommend  them,  and  that  to  the  best  of 
men.  and  best  answers  to  the   highest  felicity 
of  life.    Let  no  man  valne  himself  upon  being 
morose  and  cynical,  sour  and  unconverslble — *tls 
the  reverse  of  a  good  xpan ;  a  truly  religious  roan 
follows  the  rule  of  the  Apostle—"  Be  alftiblc.  be 
courteous,  be  bumble;  in  meekness  esteeming 
every  man  better  than  ourselves  f  whereas  con- 
versation pow  is  the  reverse  of  the  Christian 
rule;    'tis  interrupted  with    conceitedness  and 
affectation— "a  pride  esteemtag  ourselves  better 
than  every  man  ;^  and  that  which  is  worse  still, 
thU  happens  generally  when  indeed  the  justice 
of  the  case  is  against  us,  for  where  is  the  man 
who,  thus  overruling  himself,  is  not  evidently  in- 
ferior Uj  merit  to  all  about  him  ?   Nay,  and  fre- 
qnently  those  who  put  most  value  upon  them- 
selves, have  the  leait  merit  to  support  It.     Self- 
conceit  Is  the  bane  of  human  society,  and,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  peculiar  of  those  who  have  the 
least  to  recommend  them :  'tis  the  ruin  of  0Oi|- 
versatlon,  and  the  destructfon  of  aH  improve- 
ment ;  for  how  should  any  man  receive  any  ad- 
vantage fipom  the  conversation  of  others,  who  be- 
lieves himself  qualified  to  teach  them,  and  not  to 
have  occasion  to  learn  anythfog  from  them  ? 

Nay,  as  the  fool  is  generally  the  man  that  is 
conceited  most  of  his  own  wtt,  so  that  very  eoa- 
ceit  is  the  ruin  of  hhn  ;  It  confirms  htm  a  fool  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  for  he  that  thhiks  himself  a 
wise  roan  is  a  fool,  and  knows  it  not ;  na)r.  His  hn- 
posslble  he  should  continue  to  be  a  fool  if  he  was 
but  once  convinced  of  his  folly : 

"  If  fooU  coqld  their  own  ignorance  <Vfc^i         _ 
they'd  be  no  loi^r  fools,  because  the/d  learn. 

It  will  be  objected  here,  indeed,  th«t  folly  and 
conceit  may  be  huvtfnl  to  conversnt^on,  me7  rob 
men  of  the  advi^tage  of  it,  unfit  one  side  for 
eonveising,  and  make  It  unprofiteble,  as  well  as 
unpleMSBt,  to  the  other ;  but  this  is  nothing  to 
11  tho  koMMrality  of  eonverietion    th^it  ignorance 
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and  eonoeii  may  be  an  infirmity,  but  is  not  alvrays 
a  Clime ;  that  the  mlichief  of  men's  being  fools  is 
generally  their  own,  but  the  mischief  of  their 
being  knaves  is  to  other  people,  and  this  is  very 
true.  But  certainly  egr^ous  folly  merits  one 
paragraph  of  rebuke,  perhaps  it  may  touch  the 
senses  en  some  weak  brethren  one  tiine  or  other 
and  the  labour  may  not  be  lost 

I  never  saw  a  more  simple,  or  yet  a  more 
furious  irreconcHeable  quarrel,  than  once  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  empty,  conceited  people 
that  ever  I  knew  in  the  world  s  and  it  was  upon 
one  calling  the  other  fool,  which  on  both  sides 
was  unhsppily  very  true.  They  fought  upon  the 
snot,  but  were  parted  by  the  company;  they 
challenged,  and  could  not  meet,  their  friends 
getting  notice  of  it ;  in  short,  it  ruined  them 
both ;  they  made  new  appointments,  and  at  last 
deceiv^  tneir  friends  and  fought  ogain;  they 
were  both  wounded,  and  one  died ;  the  other  fled 
the  country,  and  never  returned.  The  first 
owned  he  was  a  fool,  which  was  indeed  some 
diminution  of  his  folly.  I  say  he  knew  himself  to 
be  a  fool,  but  could  not  bear  the  other  to  tell  him 
so,  who  was  more  a  fool  than  himselL  The 
other  boldly  asserted  his  own  capacities  to  be  in- 
finitely greater  than  they  were,  and  despised  the 
first  to  the  last  degree,  who  indeed,  if  he  had  not 
more  wit,  had  more  modesty  than  the  other; 
but  both  like  fools  fought  about  nothing,  for  sudi, 
indeed,  the  question  about  their  wit  i^ght  very 
well  have  been  called. 

But  it  is  true,  after  aU,  the  want  of  a  converti- 
ble temper,  if  from  a  want  or  defect  of  sense,  may 
be  an  infirmity,  not  an  immorality ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cause  is  not  so  in  itself  but  it  may  be  so  m 
its  consequences  that  way  also,  for  the  conver- 
sation of  rools  is  vanity  In  the  abstract.  I  might 
bere,  indeed,  find  subject  for  a  large  tract  upon 
the  infinite  diversity  of  fools,  and  by  consequence 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  their  conversation.  I 
have  on  this  occasion  reckoned  up  a  list  of  about 
seven-and-tbirty  several  sorts  of  fools,  besides 
Solomon's  fool,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  vHcked 
fool  only  i  these  I  have  diversified  by  their  tem- 
pers and  humours,  and  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
their  foUies  of  several  sorts,  in  every  one  of  which 
they  rob  themselves^  and  all  that  keep  them  com- 
pany, of  the  felicity  of  conversation,  there  bdng 
nothing  in  them  but  emptiness,  or  a  fulneu  of 
what  b  ridiculous,  and  only  qualified  to  be 
Umghed  at,  or  found  foult  with. 

Ihave likewise  described  some  of  thefar  con- 
versation, their  vain  repetitions,  thdr  catch- 
words, their  laogfalngs  and  gestures,  and  adapted 
them  to  make  the  world  merry.  I  have  thoi^ts 
of  running  It  on  Into  foreign  characters,  and 
describe  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  fools,  and 
fools  of  Russia,  Chma,  and  the  East  Indies ;  hot 
as  this  is  something  remote  from  the  design  in 
hand,  which  is  more  serious,  and  done  on  a  much 
better  view,  and  likewise  of  an  unmeasurable 
length,  like  the  welcfaty  subject  It  is  upon  (for 
folly  is  a  large  field),  so  I  refer  it  to  another 
opportunity. 

The  truth  Is,  that  part  of  convenatlott  wUeh 
I  nm  now  to  speak  of,  or  wMcfa  I  mean  by  what 
I  have  said  upon  this  subject,  is  the  weighty  and 
serious  part,  and  Is  not  the  mere  common  talk, 
or  a  eoBversation  whidh  fools  are  capable  of;  'tis 


CKerdsed  in  a  solid  and  well  tempered  frame,and 
when  regulated,  as  It  ought  to  be,  by  virtae  ud 
good  morals,  is  qualified  to  moke  msnkiodlurojr 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  tbing^  sad  of  tbe 
best  company ;  and  therefore  the  evils  that  creep 
into  and  corrupt  this  part  of  our  coovenatioii 
are  of  the  more  fetal  quality,  and  wortb  oar  ei. 
posing,  that  people  may  see  and  shun  then,  and 
that  conversation  maybe  restored  among  si  to 
what  it  should  be. 

1.— Op  TBS  Immoiautt  op  CoMvtuinoif 

IN   GUfKIAL. 

SoMK  may  object  against  the  term,  the  imino* 
rality  of  conversation,  and  think  tbe  word  in- 
proper  to  the  subject ;  but  to  save  any  critic  the 
dearly  beloved  laix>nr  of  cavilling  in  fkvoor  of  iQ 
manners  and  unbecoming  behaviour,  I  tbail  ex- 
plain myself  before  I  go  any  fertber. 

I  call  conversation  immoral  where  tbe  diicoune 
is  indecent,  where  'tis  irreligious  or  profiuie,  where 
'tis  immodest  or  scandalous*  or  where  'tis  lUo- 
derons  and  abusive.  In  these  and  sacfa  cases, 
hqm  est  agere,  thus  talking  lewdly,  or  tsILiof 
profenely,  is  an  Inunodest  action.  Sochiitbe 
power  of  words,  that  mankind  ii  able  to  act  u 
much  evil  by  their  tongues  as  b^r  their  bands; 
the  Ideas  that  are  formed  in  the  mmd  from  vhit 
we  hear  are  most  piercing  and  permanent,  and 
the  force  of  example  in  this  case  is  not  more 
powerful  than  the  force  of  argument 

Some  of  the  worst  sins  are  not  to  be  comautted 
but  by  the  tongue,  as  the  sin  of  blaspheoi;, 
speaking  treason  against  the  majesty  of  God, 
cursings  and  Imprecations  among  men,  Uei, 
slanders,  and  a  vast  variety  of  petty  cxcursioiu, 
which  are  grown  modish  by  ciiirtom,  sad  seem 
too  small  to  be  reproved. 

We  are  here  in  England,  after  many  rears' 
degenerocv,  arrived  to  a  time  wherein  Wee  is  to 
general  discountenanced  by  authority;  God  in 
mercy  to  the  age  has  inspired  our  govertimcDi 
with  a  resolution  to  discourage  it;  tbe  king,  now 
his  wars  are  over,  and  his  foreign  enemies  ollov 
him  some  rest,  will,  we  hope,  declare  war  tgmA 
this  domestic  enemy. 

Tbe  late  Queen  Mary,  of  heavenly  menorr 
for  her  piety  and  blessed  example,  appeared  is 
her  time  gallantly  In  the  cause  of  virtue ;  magis- 
trates were  encouraged  to  punish  vice,  new  lavi 
made  to  restrain  It,  and  justice  seemed  to  be  at 
work  to  reclaim  it  But  what  can  kings,  or 
queens,  or  parliaments  do?  Laws  and  proda- 
matloBS  are  weak  and  uselesa  things,  unless  some 
secret  Infloence  can  affect  the  practices  of  those 
whom  no  laws  can  reach. 

To  make  laws  against  words  would  be  at  fhiit- 
less  as  to  make  a  shelter  against  the  ligbtoiog. 
Tliere  are  so  many  inleta  to  the  breach  that  tbe 
informers  would  be  as  numerous  as  tbe  crimi- 
nals, and  the  trespass  as  frequent  as  the  minates 
we  Uve  In. 

Conversation  bos  received  a  general  tsiot,  and 
the  disease  is  become  a  charm.  Thewaytocure 
it  Is  not  by  forcible  restralote  on  partkiilan,  hut 
bv  some  general  Influence  on  the  public  practice. 
When  a  distemper  becomes  pleasant  to  a  patient, 
he  ia  the  harder  to  be  cuieds  he  has  a  sort  or 
aversion  to  the  remedy  because  be  has  oooe  to 
thn  disease.     Our  modem  people  have  sacb  a 
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paasioii  ior  the  mode,  that  if  It  be  but  the  fitthion 
to  be  lewd,  they  wQl  scandalise  their  honour,  de- 
bauch their  bodies,  and  damn  tbeir  souls  to  be 
GeotOe.  If  the  beaux  talk  blasphemy,  the  rest 
will  set  op  for  Atheists,  and  deny  their  Maker,  to 
be  oount^  witty  in  the  defence  of  it ;  when  our 
tradesmen  would  be  thought  wise,  and  make 
themselves  appear  nice  and  learned  in  their  con« 
versation,  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  to  criti- 
cise upon  things  sacred,  run  up  to  discuss  the  in- 
scmtables  of  religion,  search  the  arcana  even  of 
heaven  itself.  The  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  hypostatic  union,  the  rational  description  of 
the  state  everlasting,  nay,  the  demonstrations  of 
ondemonstrable  things,  are  the  common  subject 
of  their  fancied  affected  capacities. 

Hence  come  heresies  and  delusions,  men 
affecting  to  search  into  what  is  impossible  they 
should  dearly  discover,  learn  to  doubt  because 
tbey  cannot  describe,  and  deny  the  existence  be- 
cause they  cannot  explain  the  manner  of  what 
tbey  inquire  after ;  as  if  a  thorough  impossibility 
of  their  acting  by  their  sense  upon  objects  beyond 
its  reach,  was  an  evidence  against  their  being. 
Tbos,  because  the  Trinity  cannot  appear  to  their 
reuoning,  they  oppose  their  reasoning  to  its 
reality ;  they  will  divest  the  Son  of  God  of  his 
divinity,  and  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  God* 
bead  in  the  person  of  Christ,  because  they  can- 
not distioguidi  between  the  actions  done  by  him 
in  his  mediatorial  capacity,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
and  those  actions  which  he  did  in  virtue  of  his 
omnipotence  and  Godhead. 

This  is  not  an  immorality  and  error  in  conver- 
sation only,  or  not  so  much  so  as  I  think  it  is  a 
judgment  upon  it,  a  blast  from  heaven  upon  the 
arrogance  of  the  tongue.  When  proud  men  give 
themselves  a  loose  to  talk  blasphemously  to  be 
thought  witty,  their  Maker  gives  them  up  to 
suggest  damnable  errors  till  they  begin  to  believe 
them,  and  to  broach  their  own  wicked  hints,  till 
tbey  by  custom  learn  to  espouse  and  defend 
them,  as  diUdren  tell  feigned  stories  till  they  be- 
lieve them  to  be  true.  If  our  town  fopperies 
were  visible  only  in  the  little  excursions  of  dress 
and  bdiaviour,  it  would  be  satisfaction  enough 
for  a  wise  man  either  to  pity  or  laugh  at  them ; 
but  when  wit  is  set  on  wora,  and  invention  racked 
to  find  out  methods  how  they  may  be  more  than 
superlatively  wicked,  when  all  the  endowments 
of  the  mfaid  and  helps  of  art,  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  education,  are  ranged  in  battle 
against  heaven,  and  joined  in  confederacy  to  make 
mankind  more  wicked  than  ever  the  devil  had 
the  impodenoe  to  desire  of  them,  this  calls  out 
alond  ror  the  help  of  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  strength  of  wit  and  virtue,  to 
detect  and  expose  it. 

Indeed  I  had  some  thoughts  to  leave  upon 
record  a  melancholy  kind  of  genealogy  of  this 
horrid  perfection  of  vice,  which  so  increases  in 
our  age^  I  mean  as  it  respects  this  nation,  in 
which  it  is  too  ancient,  indeed,  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  original ;  yet  since  its  visible  increase  has 
been  within  the  reach  of  our  own  memory,  and  it 
is,  as  I  may  say,  the  adopted  child  of  our  age, 
we  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  influence,  and 
mav  take  a  short  view  of  it  in  miniature.  None, 
iiMlieed,ean  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  influence 
hot  soeb  as  have  conversed  with  all  sorts  of 


people,  from  the  court  to  the  plough-tail,  where 
you  may  too  sadly  see  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
general  debauching  both  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  this  nation ;  but 
it  will  be  an  ungrateliil  task ;  it  would  lead  me  to 
the  characters  of  persons,  and  to  write  satires 
upon  the  times,  as  well  those  past  as  those  pre- 
sent,  which,  indeed,  is  not  my  business  in  this 
work,  and  therefore  I  throw  by  some  keen  ob- 
servations which  I  had  made  upon  this  subject, 
my  business  here,  or  at  least  my  design,  being 
rather  to  instruct  the  age  than  to  reproach  it ; 
and  as  for  the  dead,  they  are  gone  to  their  place. 

St  Augustine  observes,  dt  civitate  dei,  that 
the  ancients  justified  their  liberty  in  all  excesses 
of  vice  which  they  practised  in  those  times  from 
the  patterns  of  their  gods;  that  the  stories  of 
the  rapes  and  incest  of  Jupiter,  the  lewdness  of 
Venus  and  Mars,  and  the  like,  made  those  crimes 
appear  less  heinous,  since  people  had  them  fre- 
quently in  the  histories  of  the  deities  they  wor- 
shipped, and  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  law- 
ful, seeing  they  were  practised  by  those  famous 
persons  whom  they  had  placed  above  the  skies, 
and  thought  fit  to  adore. 

If  modern  times  have  received  unhappy  im- 
pressions from  vicious  courts,  and  princes  have 
not  taken  the  needful  caution  not  to  guide  to 
evil  by  their  example,  instead  of  turning  this  into 
satire  upon  those  that  are  past,  I  choose  to  give 
it  another  turn,  which  our  kings,  and  people  too, 
in  time  to  come,  may  make  good  use  of,  and  I 
hope  will  not  be  offended  at  supposing  that  they 
will  do  so. 

1.  To  kings  or  sovereigns  in  future  reigns ;  for  I 

am  not  in  this  intending  the  present  reign : 
It  may  without  offence  be  said,  that  they 
have  a  glorious  advantage  put  into  their 
hands,  to  honour  their  Maker,  and  advantage 
their  people,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  their 
own  memory,  by  prompting  virtue  and  dis- 
couragiug  vice  by  their  happy  examples ;  by 
removing  the  vicious  habits  of  conversaUon 
from  the  court-modes,  and  making  vice  un- 
fashionable as  it  is  unseemly.  Why  may  not 
the  royal  example  go  as  far  to  reform  a  nation 
as  it  has  formerly  done  to  debauch  and  ruin 
it?  But  as  this  respects  the  heads*  of  the 
people,  I  desire  to  speak  it  with  the  defer* 
ence  of  a  subject,  and  close  this  discourse 
with  only  saying,  that  I  pray  and  wish  it 
may  be  so. 

2.  To  the  people,  with  more  freedom,  I  apply  it 

thus :  Let  past  examples  be  what  they  will, 
the  present  reign  encourages  no  crime ;  why 
then  should  our  modem  conversation  receive 
this  taint  ?  Why  should  we  be  volunteers  in 
the  devil's  service  while  the  power  we  are 
under  gives  us  neither  precept  nor  example? 
If  we  are  guilty,  it  is  bv  mere  choice ;  the 
crime  is  all  our  own,  and  we  are  patteras  to 
ourselves. 

2.  Op  axpoRMiNo  tbx  Ebiobs  op  CoMTia- 

SATIOy* 

But  I  leave  this  part  as  less  grntefn],  and  per- 
haps not  more  significant  than  what  I  have  yet 


•  This  was  aU  written  in  Xing  WlUlam't  n<gB,  and 
rtfen  to  that  time. 


to  uy  upon  this  subjoct ;  it  is  not  so  absolutely 

material  to  ioquire  how  his  oonversatioii  oanie 

first  to  be  corrupted,  at  how  it  shall  be  refonned 

or  recovered.     The  questloo  before  ub  is,  by 

what  method  tp  retrieve  this  miserable  delbotiOo, 

and  to  bring  baek  the  nation  to  some  tolerable 

degree  of  good  manners^  that  morality  at  least 

may  regain  its  authority,  and  virtue  and  sobriety 

be  valued  again  as  It  ought  to  be.    This,  I  sayt 

is  a  diffionlt  thing  to  dureot. 

I  -       Fkdlli deMtnnt nmai: 
8#d  iwoosra  sndiQBi, 
Hoo  opuB  hi«  labor  « t.  YUi^  Aneid.  tL 

EngUsbed  thus; 

It  it  •sqr  Into  bell  to  fell. 

But  to  g«t  buck  tnaa  thenee  ii  sU. 

The  method  might  be  easier  prescribed  than 
practised,  though  it  cannot  be  perfectly  pre* 
scribed  neither.  Something  may,  however,  be 
said  by  way  of  observation ;  perhaps  other  well- 
wishers  may  hereafter  throw  tnelr  mites  into  this 
treasurv,  and  some  zesloos  reformers  may  at  last 
nuike  the  attempt  upon  these  foundations. 

1.  A  strict  execuUon  of  the  laws  against  vice* 
We  have  already  and  are  every  day  making  very 
good  laws  to  reform  the  people ,  but  the  ^nefit 
of  laws  consists  in  the  executive  power,  which  if 
not  vigorously  put  forth,  laws  become  useless, 
and  it  were  better  they  were  not  made  at  all.  I 
was  once  going  to  have  added  here  a  treatise, 
intituled,  *  An  Essay  upon  the  tnkignificancy  of 
Laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England ;  but 
upon  second  thoughts,  resolving  to  mingle  no 
satire  with  my  serious  obiervations,  I  omitted 
this  also.  The  deficiency  of  our  laws  is  chiefly 
in  the  want  of  laws  to  raibrm  the  law-makers, 
that  the  wheel  of  executive  justice  might  be  kept 
going.     Of  what  use  else  can  laws  be  ? 

2.  An  exemplary  behaviour  in  our  gentry,  after 
whose  copy  the  poor  people  generally  write ;  not 
but  that  I  acknowledge  it  will  be  harder  to  re- 
form a  nation  than  it  would  be  to  debauch  it, 
though  virtue  should  obtain  upon  custom,  and 
become  the  lashion,  beoause  inclination  does  not 
stand  neuter ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  step  to  this 
reformation  if  weoould  all  join  to  discourage 
immorality  by  axample.  That  if  a  man  will  be 
drunk  or  lewd,  he  shall,  as  a  thief  robs  a  house, 
do  it  fai  the  dark,  aod  be  ashamed  of  it«  If  these 
two  heads  were  brought  to  pass,  I  question  not 
but  reformation  would  oome  to  such  an  height, 
that  if  a  poor  man  happened  to  be  drunk  he 
should  come  and  desire  tne  oonstable  to  set  him 
in  the  stocks  for  fear  of  a  worse  punishment ; 
and  if  a  rich  man  swore  an  oath  in  his  passion, 
he  should  send  bis  footman  to  the  next  justice  of 
the  peaee  with  his  fine,  and  get  a  discharge  for 
foar  of  being  informed  againit  and  exposed. 

4  In  order  to  the  Airthoring  this  great  work  it 
would  be  very  o#ceesaryi  if  possible,  to  draw  the 
picture  of  our  modem  vices,  to  let  mankind  see 
by  a  true  light  what  they  are  doing*  and  how 
ugly  a  phis  the  mistress  they  court  really  appears 
with  whw  iBoiittation,  which  painU  licr  in  dif- 
ferent colours.  Is  taken  oft 

It  will  be  impossible  to  bring  viee  out  of  fiuhlon 
if  we  cannot  bring  men  to  an  understanding  of 
what  it  reallv  is ;  but  could  we  prevail  upon  a 
man  to  examine  his  vice,  to  dissect  its  parts,  and 
view  the  anatomy  of  K ;  to  see  how  disagreeable 


I  it  if  to  him  a9  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  er  at  s 
Christian ;  how  despicable  and  contemptible  in 
its  highest  fruition  i  bow  destructive  to  Uiia&Mi, 
estate,  and  reputation ;  how  dishonourable,  lod 
how  beastly,  in  its  public  appeaianeei,  such  a 
man  would  certainly  be  out  of  love  with  it,  aad 
be  but  mankind  once  out  of  love  with  vice,  tbe 
reformation  is  half  brought  to  pasa. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  invade  the  prof iooe  of 
the  learned,  nor  offer  one  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture or  Providence;  for  I  am  supposed  to  be 
talking  to  men  that  doubt  or  deny  them  both. 
Divinity  is  not  my  talent,  nor  ever  like  to  be  mv 
profeision,  the  chaige  of  priestcraft  and  icbool- 
men  would  not  lie  against  me ;  besides,  it  is  not 
the  way  of  talking  that  the  world  relishes  at  this 
time ;  in  a  word,  talking  Scripture  is  out  of 
fashion.  But  I  muH  crave  leave  to  tell  ojr 
reader  that  if  there  were  no  God  or  Providence, 
devil  or  future  state,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be 
drunken  aod  lewd,  passionate,  revengeful,  or  im- 
moral ;  it  is  so  unnatural,  so  unruly,  so  ungenteel, 
so  foolish  and  foppish,  that  no  wise  man,  m  a 
man,  can  justify  it  so  much  as  to  his  own  reason 
or  the  memory  of  his  anoeetors.  I  suppose  my- 
self talking  to  men  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
God,  and  desire  be  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them ;  and  yet  even  to  auch  a  vicious  con- 
versation, looked  on  without  the  gust  of  iocli- 
nation,  would  appear  too  brutish  to  be  meddled 
with,  if  we  will  but  choose  like  men,  not  to  say 
like  Christians.  Virtue  and  morality  is  more 
agreeable  to  human  nature,  more  manly  than 
vice  and  intemperance :  it  is  nore  anitable  to  aii 
the  ends  of  life,  to  the  beina^  of  society,  to  tbe 
public  peace  of  familiei,  as  well  as  natieos.  Man- 
kind would  rather  be  virtuous  than  vieieua  if 
they  were  to  choose  only  for  their  own  ease  umI 
convenience.  Vice  tends  to  oppression,  war,  and 
confuaion  ;  virtue  is  peaceable  and  honest  t  viee 
is  a  poison  to  socieiy  t  no  man  is  safe  if  mee  have 
neither  sobriety  nor  honesty,  for  the  ianooest  wili 
tie  robbed  by  the  thief,  ravished  by  tbe  lew(i,  aad 
murdered  by  the  drunkard* 

It  might  not  be  a  needleM  digrssaioe  if  I 
ahould  examine  here  whether  whoring  and  dnia* 
kenness  be  not  the  two  mother  sins  of  the  tioiei, 
the  spring  and  original  ef  all  our  fubionabie 
vices.  1  distinguish  this  beoause  other  sins,  ai 
murders,  thefts,  rapes,  and  tbe  like,  srs  oov 
come  BO  much  in  vogue,  we  are  content  the  laws 
ahould  be  executed  for  them,  but  should  think  it 
very  hard  a  man  should  be  hanged  for  wboriof. 
or  transported  for  being  drunk. 

1  would  not  have  any  of  our  geotiemeo  think 
that  my  laying  the  charge  ef  our  debauebery  flo 
the  examples  of  the  gods,  has  taken  oflTanytiiiflg 
of  the  blame  from  those  who  have  industriensly 
propagated  the  spreading  evil  among  tbeir  tsnaou 
and  neighbours,  by  their  own  vioious  etample; 
and  1  could  turn  the  whole  obaenratioo  iau>  a 
satire  on  the  manners  of  our  fsntlcmes.  aed 
describe  with  what  easioeis  our  magistrates  let 
fall  the  reins. of  tbeir  authority,  and  connive  ai 
the  practice  of  all  manner  of  iotemperanee  and 
excess  among  the  people  i  with  what  eagemeis 
the  poor  countrymen  ore  called  in  to  be  msdf 
drunk  upon  every  occasion  (  with  what  eoateflspt 
any  person  Is  looked  upon  cither  in  tovn  or 
country,  that  either  will  not  be  drunk,  ar  csoaet 
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bear  an  exeenive  quantHy  of  wine.  How  onr 
commoD  mirth  ia  filled  wKh  •oogt  and  pocmi, 
recommending  dninkenneM  sad-  lewdueM ;  and 
rampaoi  vice  rid»  riot  through  the  nation.  But, 
3s  above.  I  avoid  satire,  I  ahall  endeavour  to 
treat  thia  foni  aubject  in  as  civil  terms  aa  the 
case  will  bear,  and  only  eiamine  general  oon- 
TOtation  in  particular  heads,  with  some  vulgar 
enron  of  behaviour  whioh  are  crept  in,  and  which 
leem  authorised  by  euatom. 

3.  Op  ATHnaTiCAL  akd  Propanb  Dibcovrbi. 

God  Almighty  himaelf  is  the  least  beholding  to 
LbU  age  of  any  that  ever  was  from  the  beginning 
of  lime;  for  that  being  arrived  to  a  degree  of 
knowledge  superior  to  all  that  went  before  ua, 
or  at  least  fimcying  it  to  be  ao,  whereby  the 
^eater  glory  might  accrue  to  himself*  the  author 
of  all  wisdom,  that  every  gift,  the  brightest  of  all 
the  heavenly  blessings,  is  made  use  of  to  put  the 
greatest  contempt  upon  bis  Majesty  that  man- 
itind  ia  capable  of— to  deny  bis  essence ;  such  an 
affront  that  the  devils  themselves  never  had  the 
impudence  to  suggest  to  the  world  till  they  found 
man  arrived  to  a  degree  of  hardness  fit  for  some- 
tbiog  never  done  before.  All  the  heathen  nations 
ia  the  world  came  short  of  this ;  the  most  refined 
philosophers  owned  a  first  cause  of  ali  things,  and 
that  something  was  superior,  whose  influence 
^vemed,  and  whose  being  was  sacred  and  to  be 
adored.  The  devil  himself,  who  is  allowed  to 
be  full  of  enmity  against  the  Supreme  Being,  has 
often  let  up  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  God, 
but  never  prompted  the  most  barbarous  nations 
to  deny  the  being  of  a  God ;  and  it  is  thought 
ihat  even  the  devil  himself  believed  the  notion 
was  too  absuid  to  be  Imposed  upon  the  world. 
But  our  sge  is  cTon  with  hhn  for  his  folly,  for 
iinoe  they  cannot  get  him  to  join  in  the  denial 
of  a  God  they  will  deny  bis  devilship  too»  and 
bare  neither  one  nor  other. 

It  is  worth  observation,  after  the  most  con- 
▼ineing  arguments  that  nature  and  reason  can 
prodace  for  the  esiatenee  of  a  deity,  what  weak, 
foolish,  ridieuloua  shifts  the  most  refined  of  our 
atheistical  disputanta  fly  to  In  defence  of  their 
noUoD,  with  what  senseless  pains  they  labour  to 
reason  tbemaelvea  into  an  opinion  which  their 
o«ni  oonatitutioB,  nature,  and  way  of  living  give 
the  lis  to  every  moment  s  with  how  Utile  con^ 
liiteocy  they  solve  idl  the  other  phenomena  of 
Dature  and  creation  i  that  when  in  all  other 
poinU  they  are  capable  of  arguing  strenuously, 
and  are  not  to  be  satisfied  but  with  strength  of 
reason  and  eound  argument,  here  they  admit 
sophisms,  delusive  suppositions,  and  miserable 
shams  and  pretences  to  prevail  upon  their  own 
JQdgmentjb  Thia  is  touched  at  in  the  following 
iioea  upon  the  system  of  Prometheus,  whioh  I 
eottld  not  emit  upon  this  occasion,  veUUng  to  the 
heathens*  ignovanoe  in  the  great  dootrine  of  first 
eausea. 


TbegsMt  PfOBMthaaa  artist,  poeta  say, 

FustmadAthanodclofanianiiicUjr. 

ConlriVd  the  fgrm  of  parts,  and  when  he  oao  aoae, 

Stole  Tltal  beat  firom  the  prolific  lap ; 

But  Mt  a  *w>t  teUs  us  to  this  day 

Who  nad«  Piosnethmia  firat«  and  who  the  clay, 

Viho  gare  the  great  prolific  to  the  sun, 

And  where  the  flMt  productive  work  begun.* 


Alao  Epicurus,  his  phUoaophv  wUl  satisfy  some 
people,  who  fancy  the  world  was  made  by  a 
strange  fortuitous  ooi\j unction  of  atoms,  without 
any  pre-exiatent  influence,  or  without  any  imme- 
diate power,  which  Mr  Creech  very  well  trans- 
lates thus : — 

'*  But  toma  have  dreamt  of  atonu  itrang ely  hurVd 
Into  the  decent  order  of  the  world, 
iUtd  to  by  chance  comhin'd,  firom  whence  began 
The  earth,  the  heaven,  the  sea,  and  beast,  and 


To  which  I  crave  leave  to  subjoin  one  comple- 
ment, by  way  of  confutation  of  this  folly  :— 

<'  Foigetting  first  that  something  must  bestow 
Existence  on  those  atoms  that  did  sa" 

The  arguments  for  the  eiistenoe  of  a  deity  are 
so  many,  so  nicely  handled,  and  so  unanswerablet 
that  it  is  needless  to  attempt  anything  that  way ; 
no  man  in  bis  wits  needs  any  further  demonstra- 
tion of  it  than  what  he  may  find  within  himself, 
nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  work  I  am  upon ;  I 
have  only  a  few  things  to  ask  of  our  modern 
atheists. 

1.  Whether  their  more  serious  thoughts  do 
not  reflect  upon  them  in  the  very  act,  and  give 
the  lie  to  their  ai^uments.  My  Lord  Rochester, 
who  was  arrived  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  in  this 
infernal  learning,  acknowledged  it  on  his  death- 
bed ;  the  sense  nature  has  upon  her  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  great  truth,  will  give  some  con- 
vulsions at  so  horrid  an  act. 

**  Nature  pays  homage  with  a  trembling  bow, 
And  conscious  men  but  faintly  disallow  | 
The  secret  trepidation  racks  the  soul, 
And  while  he  says,  no  God,  replies  '  Thou  fool.' " 

2.  I  would  ask  the  most  confident  atheist,  what 
assurance  he  has  of  the  negative,  and  what  a 
risk  he  runs  if  be  should  be  mistaken  ?  This  we 
are  sure  of,  if  we  wont  demonstration  to  prove 
the  being  of  a  God,  they  are  much  more  at  a 
loss  for  a  demonstration  to  prove  the  negative. 
Now  no  man  can  answer  It  to  his  prudence,  to 
take  the  risk  they  run,  upon  an  uncertain  sup- 
positious notion ;  for  if  there  be  such  a  thing  aa 
a  first  cause,  which  we  call  God,  they  have  very 
little  reason  to  expect  much  from  him,  who  have 
made  it  their  bunnesa  to  aflW)nt  him  by  denying 
his  existence.  Nor  have  they  acted  in  their  de- 
nial like  wise  men,  for  they  have  not  used  so 
much  as  the  caution  of  good  manners,  but  as  if 
they  were  aa  sure  of  his  nonentity  as  of  the 
strongest  demonstration ;  they  have  been  witty 
upon  the  thing,  and  made  a  jest  of  the  suppo- 
sition, turned  all  matters  of  faith  into  ridicule, 
burlesqued  upon  religion  itself,  and  made  ballads 
and  songs  on  the  Bible.  Thus  Rochester  has  left 
us  a  long  lewd  song,  beginning  thus : 

"  Religion's  a  nolitic  cheat. 
Made  up  Of  many  a  fisble ; 
Ne'er  trouble  the  wise  or  the  great, 
But  only  amuses  the  rabble." 

Now,  I  am  not  in  this  discourse  entering  into 
any  of  the  arguments  in  these  grand  questions 
on  one  side  or  ether  i  that  would  be  to  make  this 
work  a  collection  of  polemics ;  nor  am  I  casuist 
enough  for  such  a  work ;  but  I  am  observing  or 
remarking  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  treating 
these  subjects  with  levity  and  ignorance  in  the 
common  road  of  oonversatlon. 

Methiidis  these  gentlemen  act  with  more  cou- 
rage than  discretion ;  for  if  it  should  happen  at 
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lut  that  there  should  be  a  God,  and  that  he 
hu  Che  power  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
his  hand,  as  he  must  have  or  cease  to  be  al- 
mighty, they  are  but  in  an  ill  case. 

"  If  it  thoold  f o  fUl  oot,  MM  who  caa  tell, 
But  there  may  be  a  Goid,  a  hearen,  a  heD, 
Mankind  had  best  oonaider  well  for  fear, 
ITshould  be  too  late  when  their  mlitaket  upfnt," 

Nor  do  they,  in  my  opinion,  discover  any  great  wit 
in  it ;  there  is,  if  I  might  pass  for  a  judge,  some- 
thing flat,  something  that  shocks  the  fancy,  in  all 
the  satire  upon  religion  that  ever  I  saw;  as  if 
the  muse  were  not  so  much  an  atheist  as  the 
poet,  but  baolks  the  hint,  and  could  not  fiivour 
a  blasphemous  flight  with  so  much  freedom  and 
spirit  that  at  other  times  it  has  shown ;  which  is 
a  notice  that  there  is  a  tadt  sense  of  the  Deity, 
though  they  pretend  to  deny  it,  lodged  in  the 
understanding ;  that  it  b  not  stifled  without  some 
difficulty,  and  struggles  bard  with  the  &ncy, 
when  the  party  strives  to  be  more  than  ordinary 
insolent  with  his  Maker. 

In  the  next  place,  as  tis  one  of  the  wont  im- 
moralities of  conversation  when  it  is  profene,  so 
blasphemy  is  the  extreme  of  prohneness ;  yon 
cannot  come  into  company  with  an  atheist  but 
you  have  it  in  his  common  discourse;  he  is 
always  putting  some  banter  or  foolish  pun  upon 
religion,  aifronthig  the  invisible  Power,  or  ridi- 
culing his  Maker ;  all  his  wit  mni  out  into  it,  as 
all  diseases  mn  into  the  plague  in  a  time  of 
infection,  and  you  must  have  patience  to  hear  it 
or  quarrel  with  him. 

Below  these  we  have  a  sort  of  people  who  wOl 
acknowledge  a  God,  but  he  must  be  such  a  one 
ai  they  please  to  make  him ;  a  fine,  well-bredf 
good-natured,  gentleman-like  deity,  that  cannot 
have  the  heart  to  damn  any  of  his  creatures  to 
an  eternal  punishment,  nor  could  not  be  so  weak 
as  to  let  the  Jews  crucify  his  own  son.  These  men 
expose  reliffion,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  repent- 
ance, and  faith  in  Christ,  with  all  the  means  of 
a  Christian  salvation,  as  matter  of  banter  and 
ridicule.  The  Bible,  they  say,  is  a  good  history 
in  most  parts,  but  the  story  of  our  Saviour  they 
look  upon  as  a  mere  novel,  and  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  legend  of  priest- 
craft. 

Purther,  besides  these,  we  have  Arians  and 
Socinians,  the  disciples  of  an  ancient  heretic  who 
went  out  of  the  church  always  at  the  singing  the 
Ghfia  Patrif  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  noise, 
and  would  sit  down  at  the  doxology  of  the 
prayers,  to  note  his  disowning  the  godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ 

These  are  iniquities,  as  Job  said,  should  be 
punished  by  the  judges  (chap,  xxii,  ver.  20),  and 
these  are  the  things  which  have  given  such  a 
stroke  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation's  morals ;  for  no 
method  can  be  so  direct  to  prepare  people  for  all 
sorts  of  wickedness  as  to  persuade  them  out  of  a 
belief  of  any  Supreme  Power  to  restrain  them ; 
make  a  man  once  cease  to  believe  a  God,  and  he 
has  nothing  left  to  limit  his  appetite  but  mere 
philosophy;  if  there  is  no  supreme  judicature, 
ne  must  be  his  own  judge  and  his  own  law,  and 
will  be  so ;  the  uotion  S  hell,  devil,  and  infernal 
spfaits  are  empty  things,  and  have  nothing  of 
terror  in  them,  if  the  belief  of  a  Power  superior 
to  them  be  obliterated. 
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But  to  bring  this  particular  case  nearer  to  the 
point  of  conversation,  the  errors  of  which  lie 
before  me :  Uiough  we  live  in  an  age  where  these 
horrid  degrees  of  impietv  are  too  much  practised, 
yet  we  live  in  a  place  where  religion  is  professed, 
the  name  of  God  owned  and  worshipped,  religion 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  established; 
and,  as  it  is  so,  it  ought  as  much  to  be  preseryd 
by  the  civil  power  from  the  horrid  invasion  of 
atheists,  deists,  and  heretics,  as  the  public  peace 
ought  to  be  defended  against  freebooters,  thieves, 
and  invaders. 

It  is  very  improbable  any  reformation  of  man- 
ners should  be  brought  to  pass.  If  the  debanching 
the  religious  principles  of  the  nation  goes  on 
with  an  unrestrained  liberty.  How  inooDgmous 
is  it  to  the  decoration  of  government,  that  a  man 
shall  be  punished  for  drunkenness  and  set  in  the 
stocks  for  swearing,  but  shall  have  liberty  to 
deny  the  God  of  heaven  and  dispute  against  the 
very  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
shall  banter  the  Scripture  and  make  ballads  of 
the  Pentateuch,  turn  all  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion—-the  salvation  of  the  soul,  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  revelation  of  the  gon>el— into 
ridicule.  And  shall  we  pretend  to  reformation 
of  manners  and  suppressing  immoralities,  while 
such  OS  this  is  the  general  mixture  of  cooversa^ 
tlon?  If  a  man  taUL  against  the  govemment,  or 
speak  scurrilouiJy  of  the  king,  he  is  had  to  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  from  thence  to  the  pIBory  or 
whipping.post,  and  it  is  fit  it  should  be  so ;  but 
he  may  speak  treason  against  the  Majesty  of 
heaven,  deny  the  godhead  of  his  Redeemer,  and 
make  a  jest  of  the  Holy  Ghost— and  thus  affront 
the  Power  we  all  adore— and  yet  pass  with  im- 
punity ;  perhaps  some  in  the  company  may  have 
courage  enough  to  blame  him,  and  vindicate  their 
religion  with  a  "  why  do  you  talk  so?"  But  whitn 
is  the  man  or  the  magistrate  that  ever  vindicated 
the  honour  of  his  Maker  with  a  resentment  be- 
coming the  crime?  If  a  man  give  the  Ue  to  a 
Sentleman  in  company  he  takes  it  as  an  aifmot, 
ies  into  a  passion,  quarrels,  fights,  and  perhaps 
murders  him— nay«  some  have  done  it  for  an 
absent  friend  whom  they  have  heard  abused; 
but  where  is  the  gentleman  that  ever  thought 
himself  so  much  concerned  in  the  quarrel  of  his 
Maker  but  that  he  could  hear  him  affronted,  his 
being  denied,  the  lie  given  to  bis  divino  autho- 
rity, nay,  to  his  divine  being,  and  all  his  com- 
mands ridiculed  and  exposed,  without  any  motion 
of  spirit  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  party,  and 
without  drawing  his  sword  In  the  quairdla  or  let- 
ting him  know  he  does  not  like  it? 

Methinks  I  need  not  make  an  apology  for 
this,  as  if  I  meant  that  quarroUing  and  figbtiiy 
were  a  proper  practice  in  the  case  5  the  law  does 
not  admit  It  in  any  case,  nor  Is  it  reasonable  it 
should ;  and  God  Almighty  is  fiu*  from  4fiiriffg 
us  to  run  any  risk  in  his  service.  But  I  choose 
to  bring  the  cases  into  a  parallel,  to  signify  that 
I  think  it  is  a  vulgar  error  in  our  behaviour  net 
to  show  our  resentment  when  we  hear  the  ho- 
nour and  essence  of  God  slighted  and  denied,  his 
majesty  abused,  and  religion  bantered  and  lidi- 
culed  m  common  discourses.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  reasonable  to  a  tell  a  gentleman  bo  wante 
manners  when  he  talks  reproacbfttlly  of  his  M^ 
ker,  and  to  use  him  scurviiy  if  bo  resented  H. 
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It  would  terjr  well  become  a  man  of  quality  to 
cue  a  lewd  fop,  or  kick  him  down  ttain,  when 
bis  insolence  took  a  loose  at  religion  in  his  com- 
ftnj,  else  men  may  be  bullied  out  of  tbeir  Chris- 
tianity  and  lampooned  into  prolanenesa,  for  fear 
of  being  oountea  fools. 

Besides,  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  other  like  cases ; 
be  that  vriD  talk  atheistically  in  my  companv, 
either  believes  me  to  be  an  atheist  like  himself, 
or  features  to  impose  upon  me ;  and  bv  Imposing 
npon  me,  either  accounts  me  a  fool  that  cannot 
tdl  when  I  am  pat  upon,  or  a  coward  that  dare 
not  resent  it. 

Upon  which  account,  even  in  good  manners, 
it  ought  to  be  avoided ;  for  it  cannot  be  intro- 
daoed  into  any  part  of  conversation  where  the 
oompany  are  not  all  alike,  without  the  greatest 
aifrant  upon  the  rest  that  can  be  offered  them. 

4L  Or  Lbwd  and  Imuodist  Discouasa. 

Taluno  bawdy,  that  sodomy  of  the  tongue,  has 
the  most  of  ill  manners  and  the  least  of  a  gentle- 
man in  it  of  any  part  of  common  discourse.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  has  very  handsomely  exposed 
it  in  its  proper  colours ;  but  it  may  not  be  an 
intrenchment  at  all  upon  his  province  to  say 
somethhig  to  it  in  these  observations. 

This  part  is  the  peculiar  practice  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  hardened  to  a  degree  beyond  other 
men— proficients  in  debauchery,  whose  lives  are 
10  continually  devoted  to  lewdness,  that  theu* 
months  cannot  contain  it ;  who  can  govern  their 
tongues  no  better  than  their  toils,  and  are  willing 
to  be  thought  what  really  they  are.  In  these  it 
is  neither  so  strange  nor  so  much  a  crime  as  in 
others;  these  are  persons  not  to  be  reclaimed. 
Ttd»  part  of  my  observation  is  not  designed  for 
tbeir  use ;  they  are  not  to  be  talked  out  of  their 
Tice;  they  must  go  on  and  run  their  length. 
Notlring  bat  a  gaol  or  an  hospital  ever  brings 
them  to  a  reformation ;  they  repent  sometimes 
in  that  emblem  of  bell,  a  fluxing  house,  and,  un. 
der  the  surgeon's  hands,  wish  a  little  they  had 
been  wiser;  but  they  follow  one  sin  with  another 
till  their  carcase  stinks  as  bad  as  their  discourse, 
and  the  body  becomes  too  nasty  for  the  soul  to 
stay  any  longer  in  it.  From  these  no  discourse 
is  to  be  expected  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
tenor  of  tibeir  Uves ;  for  them  to  talk  otherwise 
would  be  strained  and  eccentric,  and  become 
them  as  little  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  them ; 
but  for  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  seeming  modesty 
and  a  man  of  behaviour,  not  arrived  to  that  class 
b  the  devil's  school,  for  such  a  one  to  mix  his 
disGOtme  with  lewd  and  filthy  expressions,  has 
Hmielhing  in  it  of  a  figure  which  intends  more 
than  is  expressed. 

Either  we  must  brieve  such  a  one  to  be  very 
lewd  ia  hiM  pracUoe,  or  else,  that  not  beuig  able 
ret  to  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  wickedness  as 
ie  desires,  he  would  supply  that  defect  with  a 
:heat,  and  persoade  you  to  believe  he  is  really 
vorse  than  be  Is. 

Wfaicfa  of  these  two  characters  I  would  choose 
o  wear  I  cannot  tell,  for  he  that  desires  to  be 
vorse  than  he  thinks  he  Is  is  certainly  as  bad  as 
le  deairea  to  be ;  and  he  that  is  so  bad  as  to  let 
ly  the  ezereocenoes  of  it  at  his  mouth,  is  as 
dcked  aj  the  devil  can  in  reason  desire  of  him. 

Bat  I  dMccnd  from  the  wickedness  to  the  in«  1 


decency  of  the  matter ;  its  being  a  sin  against 
God  is  not  so  much  the  present  argument  as  its 
befaig  onmannerly^a  sin  against  breeding  and 
society,  a  breach  of  behaviour,  and  a  saacy.  inso- 
lent affW>nt  to  all  the  company. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  modesty,  as  it  respects 
the  covering  our  bodies,  was  at  first  an  effect  of 
the  foil  of  our  parents  into  crime,  and  is  therefore 
said  still  to  be  the  conseouences  of  criminal  na- 
ture, and  no  virtue  in  itself,  because  no  part  of 
the  body  had  been  unfit  to  be  exposed  if  vice  had 
not  made  the  ^distinction  necessary. 

Bot  from  this  very  argument  lewd  discourse 
appears  to  be  a  sin  against  custom  and  decency ; 
for  why  must  the  tongue  industriously  expose 
things  and  actions  at  which  nature  blushes,  and 
which  custom,  let  the  original  be  what  it  will, 
has  dedicated  to  privacy  and  retirement?  What 
if  it  be  true  that  shame  is  the  consequence  of 
sin,  and  that  modesty  is  not  an  original  virtue ; 
it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  sin  has  thereby 
brought  us  to  a  necessity  of  making  modesty  be 
a  virtue,  and  sin  would  have  a  double  influence 
upon  us  if,  after  it  had  made  us  ashamed,  It  should 
make  us  not  ashamed  again. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  misitake  when  we  say 
sin  was  the  immediate  cause  of  shame ;  it  was 
sin  indeed  gave  a  nudity  to  our  natures  and  ac- 
tions; the  innocence,  which  served  as  a  glory 
and  covering,  being  gone,  then  shame  came  in 
as  the  effect  of  the  conscious  sinner ;  so  the  text 
says,  they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  Shame 
was  the  effect  of  nakedness,  as  nakedness  was  the 
effect  of  sin. 

Fh)m  hence,  then,  I  argue,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son of  my  naming  it,  that  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
nakedness  is  a  token  of  our  wisdom  and  a  monu- 
ment of  our  just  sense  of  the  first  sin  that  madb 
it  so,  and  as  much  a  duty  now  as  any  other  part 
of  our  repentance. 

To  give  the  tongue  then  a  liberty  in  that  which 
there  Is  so  much  reason  to  blush  at,  argues  no 
sense  of  the  original  degeneracy.  Where  is  the 
man  that  partakes  not  of  Adam's  fall,  has  no 
vicious  contracted  habit  and  nature  conveyed 
to  hhn  from  his  grand-predecessor?  Let  him 
come  forth,  let  him  go  naked  and  live  by  him- 
self, and  let  his  posterity  partake  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  his  tongue  cannot  offend,  nothing  can  be 
indecent  for  him  to  say,  nothing  uncomely  for 
him  to  see. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  think  it  proper  to  cover 
their  nakedness  with  their  clothes,  methinks  they 
should  not  be  always  uncovering  it  again  with 
their  tongues ;  if  there  are  some  needful  things 
which  nature  requires  to  be  done  in  secret,  and 
which  they  by  inclination  choose  to  act  in  pri- 
vate, what  reason  can  they  give  for  speaking  of 
them  in  public? 

There  is  a  strange  incongruity  in  the  behaviour 
of  these  people,  that  they  fill  their  mouths  with 
the  foul  repetition  of  actions  and  things  which 
their  own  practising  in  nrivate  condemns  them 
for,  nay,  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  in 
public ;  such  men  ought  to  act  the  common  re- 
quirements of  nature  in  the  most  public  places 
of  the  streets,  bring  their  wives  or  whores  to  the 
exchange  and  to  the  market-places,  and  lie  with 
them  in  the  street,  or  else  hold  their  tongues,  and 
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let  their  moatht  hare  no  mors  the  fteneh  of  their 
?ice«  in  public  than  their  wstioiiik 

And  why,  of  all  the  rett  of  the  ptttt  of  life, 
must  the  tongue  take  a  peculiar  Mcence  to  revel 
thus  upon  nature,  as  if  ihe  had  a  mind  to  re> 
proach  her  with  the  inftmitiea  the  laboun  under? 
The  customs  we  are  obliged  to,  though  they  are 
dogs  upon  nature  and  a  badge  of  original  defec- 
tion, yet  neither  is  there  anything  so  odious  or 
BO  burdensome  that  these  gentlemen  should  tri- 
umph over  the  nurse  that  brought  them  up. 

Take  the  lewdest  and  most  vicioos  wretch  that 
ever  gave  his  tongue  n  loose  in  this  bateAil  prac- 
tice, and  turn  him  about  to  his  mother,  yon  shall 
hardly  prevail  upon  him  to  talk  his  lewd  language 
to  her ;  there  is  something  nauieotts  and  surfeitti 
ing  in  that  thought.  This  talliing  bawdy  is  like 
a  man  going  to  debauch  his  own  mother  i  for  it  is 
raking  into  the  arcana  and  exposing  the  naked- 
ncsa  of  nature,  the  common  mother  of  ns  all. 

H  as  a  famous  man  of  wit  pretended,  lying 
with  a  woman  was  the  homeliest  thing  that  man 
can  do,  it  is  much  more  true  that  talking  of  it  is 
the  homeliest  thing  that  man  can  say. 

Nor  is  there  to  me  any  jest  in  these  things,  any 
appearance  of  mirth.  There  may  be  some  plea- 
sure in  wicked  actions,  as  the  world  rates  plea- 
sore,  but  I  must  profess  it  is  dull,  and  for  want  of 
other  more  regular  tastes  that  there  should  be 
pleasure  in  the  discourse.  It  is  a  profaning  of 
nature,  and  bringing  forth  those  things  she  has 
hallowed  to  secresy  and  retirement  to  the  scan* 
dalotts  indecency  of  public  buiter  and  jest. 

But  men,  who  have  always  something  to  say 
for  their  follv,  tell  us  it  is  custom  only  which  has 
made  any  of  these  things  uncommon,  and  there 
is  no  sin  in  speaking  that  which  there  was  no  sin 
in  doing. 

Let  us  grant  them  that  custom  only  has  done 
this ;  but  if  custom  has  made  these  things  un- 
common, and  concealed,  or,  at  least,  baAishe<l 
them  from  the  voice  of  conversation,  it  is  a  sin 
then  against  custom  to  expose  them  again.  Law- 
ful customs  become  allowed  virtues,  and  ought  to 
be  preserved.  Custom  is  a  ffood  reason  in  such 
concealments ;  If  custom  has  locked  them  up,  let 
them  remain  so,  at  least,  till  you  can  give  a  bet- 
ter reason  for  calling  them  abroad  again  than 
custom  has  given  for  restraining  them.  Custom 
has  made  these  things  uncommon,  because  that 
sin  which  first  made  nature  naked  left  her  so 
captivated  by  some  of  her  parts  more  than 
others,  that  she  could  not  but  blush  at  those 
where  sin  had  taken  up  Its  peculiar  residence. 
Now,  as  I  noted  before,  no  man  can  with  any 
tolerable  satisfaction  expose  the  parts  till  he 
has  first  extracted  and  separated  the  sin  which, 
having  possessed  them,  covered  them  at  first  with 
shame.  He  that  can  do  this  may  go  naked  and 
talk  anything. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  no  man  can  justify 
talking  lewdly  but  he  that  at  the  same  time 
throws  away  his  clothes,  fbr  to  cover  himself  with 
his  hands  and  uncover  himself  with  his  tongue 
are  contradictions  in  their  own  nature,  and  one 
condemns  the  other.  He  that  scorns  the  decency 
of  words  should  also  scorn  the  decency  of  dothee, 
let  his  body  be  as  bald  as  his  discourse,  and  let 
him  scorn  the  shame  of  one  as  well  as  the  shame 
of  the  other 


It  Is  DO  iin,  they  ay,  to  talk  of  whit  It  ii  m 
ifai  to  do ;  and,  I  may  add,  it  Is  no  sin  st  sll  to 
show  what  it  is  no  sin  to  describe.  Why  ii  the 
eye  to  be  less  offended  than  the  ear,  shice  both 
are  bat  the  common  organs  of  the  underttiod- 
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lut  the  weather  and  Inconveniences  of  the  di- 
mate  are  urged  fbr  olothfaig oor  bodies, and  Itii^ 
decency  and  good  manners  fbr  the  govenmeDt  of 
onr  tongues ;  and  let  any  one  contend  it  with  ne 
that  thinks  be  can  prove  that  the  obUgatioe  of 
the  first  is  greater  than  the  obligation  of  the  Isit. 
Much  more  might  be  said  to  this,  but  I  mske 
but  an  essay,  and  am  unwilling  to  run  out  into  a 
long  discourse. 

Of  Talkiko  Falsxlt. 

Bt  talkbg  fislflely,  I  do  not  design  to  enter  upas 
a  long  dissertation  upon  the  sin  of  lyina  in  g«ie- 
rel.  I  suppose  all  men  that  read  me  wil  scknow. 
ledge  lying  to  be  one  of  the  most  scandaloH  fini 
between  man  and  man,  acrineof  a  deep  die^sod 
of  an  extensive  nature,  leading  Into  inoomersUe 
sfais,  that  is,  as  lying  is  praetised  to  deceive,  to 
injure,  betray,  rob,  destroy,  and  the  like.  Lying 
in  this  sense  is  the  oonooallng  of  all  other  orimei. 
it  is  the  sheep^s  clothing  hong  upon  the  wolTft 
back,  it  is  the  Pharisee*s  prayer,  the  whore's bloih, 
the  hypocrite*s  pahit,  the  murderer's  smile,  tbe 
thief's  cloak ;  it  is  Joab*ft  embrace  and  Jodss^s 
kiss ;  in  a  word.  It  is  mankind'^  darttng  iIb  sod 
the  dcvil*s  distinguishing  character. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  1  am  upon,  this  b  not 
the  talking  falsely  I  am  upon,  W  a  strsnge 
liberty  which  fparticularly  in  conversstloo)  peo- 
ple take  to  talk  wisely,  without  charging  them- 
selves with  any  offence  In  ft  either  s^ast  God 
or  man.  This  is  to  be  considered  In  two  or  three 
parts,  not  but  that  It  has  many  more. 

1.  The  liberty  of  telling  stories,  a  common 
vice  in  discourse.  The  main  end  of  this  extras 
ordinary  part  of  tittle-tattle  is  to  divert  the  com- 
pany and  make  them  laugh ;  bnt  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  that  very  empty  satisfectioB, 
either  to  ourselves  or  fHends,  is  to  be  portftssed 
at  so  great  an  expense  as  that  of  consdeoce  sod 
of  a  dishonour  done  to  troth. 

It  is  scarce  fit  to  say  how  far  some  people  go 
in  this  folly,  to  call  it  no  worse,  even  till  some- 
times they  bring  the  general  credit  of  their  cod- 
venation  into  decay,  and  people  that  are  used  to 
them  leam  to  lay  no  strem  upon  anything  they 
say. 

For  onoe,  we  will  suppose  a  story  to  be  in  its 
substance  true,  yet  to  what  monstrous  a  btdk 
doth  it  grow  by  that  frequent  addition  pot  to  ft 
In  tbe  relation,  till  not  only  it  comes  to  be  im- 
probable, but  even  Imposslblo  to  bo  tme ;  and  tbe 
ignorant  relator  is  so  tickled  witti  having  oMde  a 
good  storv  of  it,  whatever  it  was  wlien  be  foosd 
it,  that  he  is  blind  to  the  absurdities  and  faiceo' 
sistendes  of  fket  In  relatloo,  attd  tells  H  with  s 
fall  face  even  to  those  that  are  able  to  eonfhte  it 
by  prsving  it  to  be  impossible. 

I  once  heard  a  man  who  wonid  have  taken  it 
very  ill  to  be  thought  a  liar  teH  a  story,  the  hcU 
of  which  were  hnposMlMe  to  be  tmo,  and  yet  ss- 
sert  it  with  so  raueh  assofanee^  and  dcelsre  90 
positively  that  he  had  been  an  eyo-wltoess  ef  H 
himself,  thit  there  was  nothing  to  do  hat,  la  r^ 
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ipcei  to  tht  maA)  Itl  him  aloao  and  say  nothing. 
A  gentleman  who  sat  by,  attd  whose  good  breed- 
ing  restrained  hia  passion,  tamed  to  hina  and 
lauf,  «*  Did  you  see  this  thing  done^  air  ?**—'*  Yes, 
I^d.  HCsavs  the  relator.  **<^**  Well,  etas'*  re- 
pUfi  the  geatfeman,  *'  since  you  affirm  that  you 
<iid  see  it,  1  am  bound  in  regard  to  you  to  believe 
it ;  but,  upon  my  word,  it  is  such  a  thing,  that  if 
I  had  seen  it  myself  I  would  not  have  believed 
it.**  This  broke  the  silenoei  set  ail  the  company 
a-taagiiiog,  and  exposed  the  falsehood  more  than 
downright  telling  him  it  was  a  lie,  which  might, 
beadet,  have  made  a  broil  about  it. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  we  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  tell  a  story  as  it  is,  but  we  must  take  from 
it  on  ooe  side  or  add  to  it  on  another,  till  the 
lict  ii  lost  among  the  Addenda,  and  till  in  time 
evso  the  man  himself,  remembering  it  only  as  be 
toM  it  lest,  really  forgeta  how  it  was  origioolly. 
This  being  so  generuly  praetised  now,  nothing 
ii  more  common  than  to  have  two  men  tell  the 
Mme  story  quite  diflering  one  from  another,  yet 
both  of  them  eye-^witneasea  to  the  fact  related* 
These  are  that  sort  of  people  who  having  once 
told  s  itory  falsely  tell  it  so  often  in  the  same  or 
like  manner,  till  they  really  believe  it  to  be  true* 

This  lupptying  a  itory  by  invention  Is  cer^ 
tsisly  a  most  eeandalous  crime,  and  yet  very 
IHtle  regarded  in  that  part :  it  is  a  sort  of  lying 
that  ibakes  a  great  hole  in  the  heart,  at  which 
by  degreea  a  habit  of  lying  enters  in.  Such  a 
ntn  comet  quickly  up  to  a  total  disregarding 
the  truth  of  what  he  says,  looking  upon  it  as  a 
tiifle,  a  thing  of  no  import,  whether  any  story  he 
tblls  be  true  or  no,  so  it  but  commands  the  com* 
psay,  u  they  call  It,  that  is  to  sav,  procures  a 
isngh  or  a  kind  of  amacement,  thingB  equally 
ifreeable  to  these  story-tellers,  Ibr  the  business 
is  to  alfcot  tha  companv  i  either  startle  them 
with  something  wonderfhl  never  heard  of  before, 
or  make  them  laugh  immoderately,  as  at  aome- 
thkig  prodigiously  Ukteg,  witty,  and  diverting. 

It  b  hard  to  plaoe  this  practice  in  a  station 
equal  to  its  folly;  it  is  a  meanness  below  the 
dignity  of  common  sense.  They  that  lie  to  gain, 
to  deceive,  to  delude,  to  betray,  as  above,  have 
some  end  in  their  wickedness ;  and  though  they 
eaofiot  give  the  design  for  an  excuse  of  their 
crime,  yet  it  may  be  given  as  the  reason  and 
ibuDdation  of  it ;  but  to  lie  for  sport,  for  fun,  as 
the  boys  express  it,  is  to  play  at  shuttle-cock  with 
four  sonl,  and  load  your  conscience  for  the  mere 
nke  of  being  a  fool,  and  the  making  a  mere  buf- 
feoneiy  of  a  story,  the  pleaaure  of  what  is  below 
even  madness  itsclt 

And  vet,  how  common  is  this  folly  ?  How  is 
it  the  character  of  some  men's  conversation  that 
they  ore  made  up  of  story  ?  And  how  mean  a 
wre  is  it  they  near  in  company?  Such  men 
sTways  betray  their  emptiness  by  this,  and  hav- 
ing ooly  a  certain  number  of  tales  in  their  bud^ 
get,  like  a  pedlar  with  his  pack,  they  can  only  at 
every  house  ^ow  the  same  ware  over  again,  tell 
the  same  story  over  and  over,  till  the  jest  is  quite 
worn  out ;  and  to  convince  us  that  much  of  it, 
if  not  alU  is  bom  of  invention,  they  seldom  tell  It 
the  same  way  twice,  but  vary  it  even  in  the  most 
material  fhcts ;  so  that  though  it  may  be  re- 
membered thai  it  waa  the  some  story,  it  ought 


never  to  be  remembered  that  it  waa  told  by  the 
same  man. 

With  what  temper  ahould  I  speak  of  these 
people  7  What  words  can  express  the  meanness 
and  l>aBeness  of  the  mind  that  ean  do  tbns,  that 
sin  without  design,  and  not  only  have  no  end  in 
the  view,  bat  even  no  re6eetion  in  the  act? 
The  folly  is  grown  up  to  a  habit,  and  they  not 
ooly  Bsean  no  ill,  but  indeed  mean  nothing  at  all 
in  it. 

It  is  a  strange  length  that  some  people  run  in 
this  madness  of  life ;  and  it  is  so  odd,  so  uoao*- 
oounuble,  that  indeed  it  is  diffionlt  to  deserifae 
the  man,  though  not  diffionlt  to  describe  the  fact. 
What  idea  can  be  formed  hi  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  does  ill  without  meaning  ill  ?  That  wrongs 
himself,  affionts  truth,  and  imposes  upon  his 
friends,  and  yet  means  no  harm ;  or^  to  use  his 
own  words,  means  nothing?  That  if  ho  thinks 
anything,  it  is  to  make  the  company  pleasant ; 
and  what  is  this  but  maiUng  the  efarcle  a  stage, 
and  himaelf  the  Merry  Andrew  ? 

The  best  step  such  men  can  take  is  to  lie  on ; 
and  this  shows  the  singularity  of  the  crimOk  It 
is  a  strange  expression,  but  1  shall  make  it  out. 
Their  way  is,  I  say,  to  lie  on,  till  their  character 
is  completely  known,  and  then  (hey  ean  lie  no 
longer ;  for  be  whom  nobody  believes  can  deceive 
nobody,  and  then  the  essenoe  of  lying  is  removed ; 
for  the  description  of  a  lie  is,  that  it  is  spoken  to 
deceive,  or  it  is  a  design  to  deceive.  Now,  he 
th»t  nobody  believes  ean  never  lie  any  more, 
because  nobody  can  be  deceived  by  him«  Such 
a  man*s  character  is  a  bill  upon  his  forehead,  by 
which  everybody  knows,  "Here  dwells  a  lying 
tongue."  When  everybody  knows  what  is  to  be 
had  of  him  they  know  what  to  expect,  and  so 
nobody  is  deceived  j  if  they  believe  him  aflei^. 
wards  it  is  their  fault  as  much  as  his. 

There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  those  people 
who  make  it  their  business  to  go  about  telling 
stories ;  it  would  be  endless  to  ennmerate  them. 
Some  tell  formal  stories  forged  in  their  own  brain 
without  any  retrospect  either  on  persons  or 
things,  i  mean  as  to  anv  particular  person  or 
passage  known  or  in  hmg,  and  only  with  the 
ordinary  introduction  of  **  There  waa  a  man,**  or 
*'  There  was  a  woman,**  and  the  like. 

Others  again,  out  of  the  same  forge  of  inven* 
tion,  hammer  out  the  very  person,  man  or  wo- 
man, and  begin,  **  I  knew  the  man,"  or,  **  I  knew 
the  woman,*^  and  these  ordinarily  vouch  their 
story  with  more  assurance  than  others,  and  vouch 
also  that  they  knew  the  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it. 

The  selling  or  writing  a  parable,  or  an  allusive 
allegoric  history,  Is  quite  a  different  case,  and  is 
always  distinguished  Irom  this  other  jesting  with 
truth,  that  it  is  designed  and  effectually  turned 
for  instructive  and  upright  ends,  and  has  its 
moral  justly  applied.  Such  are  the  historical 
parables  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  such  *  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  such,  m  a  word,  the  adven« 
tures  of  your  fugitive  friend, '  Robinsou  Crusoe.' 
Others  make  no  scruple  to  relate  real  stories 
with  innumerable  omissions  and  additions;  I 
mean,  stories  which  have  a  real  existence  in  fact, 
but  which,  by  the  barbarous  way  of  relating,  be- 
come as  romantic  and  false  as  if  they  had  no 
real  original.     These  tales,  like  the  old  *  Galley 
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■od  we  nuke  oar  lit*  be  told  for  tnith  by  ^  oir 
children  that  oone  mfUr  ni; 

If  any  man  object  bere  that  the  pi«ce£iig  i>»- 
tnmei  ofthia  work  aeetn  to  be  hereb;  ctsdeiiMd, 
aod  the  hittory  which  I  have  theroD  pnbliibed 
of  mjielf  ccniDred,  1  denuad  id  juiticc  nch  ob- 
jector itaj  bia  cenaure  till  be  aen  tke  end  sT  the 
■cene,  when  all  tbat  myxtery  iball  dbrant  iUtK 
and  I  doubt  not  but  the  work  aball  abaadtntl;  j 
juitlfr  the  dedgOi  u>d  Ibednigii  abmubotlrju.  [{ 
tUy  the  work.  ' 


"_  .  •     -it  aod,  according 

~  .'  jitmtha.  but  "  the 

--.-T   inotaaettledawe 

_a    lyji  'ii-ir  miod);  it  ii  a 

.J,    (    .-".«■.  It  b  DOt  Mfarded 

.  .^    •■•';'   i,'''''  tbemielve*  a 

..  ^-   ,1    lA-vuceciied  oboDt  tbe 

^.    _    _-.  >!ur,.  ihpy  tell,  whether  It 

.v>    1  iMiMalitn  inn-*'" 

_^  •,  i^  these  men  make  a  jett  of 

'  j_        Siiar  m  a  aort  of  people  that  dn 

.^     .^    ^;  apoo  their  loula  aa  a  man 

*~ .      uMi  M  make  other  people  dance 

"  ,.  A«l  Mt  i  they  may  be  aud  to  moke 
,.  .  *4»<i<i  bat  It  li  ^  Ht  themaelves— 
^''  ,.  ■•>  laiiiia'  comedy  nod  their  own  tra- 
^•^  .V  4*  a  pMllanl  jack-podding,  they  will 
^  ^  - 1  ban  made  olbera  meny,  but  I 
»  .    sv  -M  too).' 

wrm  >*  ftad  to  ahame  men  of  common 
^,^  ..  ft  ttui  horrid  piece  of  bufToonery  ;  and 
.^  •■>.«  I  m>uld  warn  them  of,  nunely,  that 
.V  ,  >  ■.  -^  to  lie  10  cuirentiy  in  itory  will  in- 
._.A,v  Ki«v  them  to  a  bold  entrenching  upon 
. .  .k  •■  ilM  rwt  of  tbeir  convenation.  The 
v.. , ...»  t'^amaod  ia,  "  Let  every  man  apeak 
.,.'•  MM  bia  neighbour."  If  we  muat  tell  itorlea, 
.,  ihiiH  aa  atoriea,  add  nothing  wilfully  to  illua- 
...  <r  M  net  it  fbrtb  in  tbe  relation.  If  yon  doubt 
,hi-  miih  of  it  aay  ao,  and  then  every  one  will  be 
H  ^^*<4t  to  believe  their  ihare  of  It. 
KwJm.  Ihers  la  a  ipreadlog  evil  in  telling  a 
I  HiM  itwry  aa  true,  namely,  tbat  you  put  it  into 
I  iM  HHiutna  of  othen,  and  it  continue*  a  brooding 
I  ftiitvtr  10  Iheeudoftlme;  iliaacbiaoey-coniet 
lywiimx',  and  haa  in  it  thii  diatinguiahing  article, 
Ihfi  tthereaa  parablea  and  tbe  inventioaaof  men, 
,.»l<tlthiil  hbtorlcatly,  are  once  for  all  related, 
•ml.  Ih*  Dloral  being  drawn,  the  hiatory  remalna 
•llililta  only  ai  it  wa*  Intended,  oa  in  leveral 
,<«>«■  nay  be  Inttanced  within  our  timet  bu^ 
wllliiiut.  Here  the  cue  Blteiii  fraud  goea  unto 
Iha  world'a  end,  for  iiory  never  diet ;  every  re- 
Ui<r  (iiuehea  it  for  truth,  though  he  knowi  no- 
liiliig  of  lbs  matter. 

'I'liDis  man  know  not  what  foundalfooi  they 
UvliiH  fir  handing  on  tbe  iport  of  llinc,  for  ai 


hay  inoks  of  it  to  poiterity,  i 


),  lin  what  begun  in  forgery  el 

(  Tba  '  Funljy  [DilnicUr'  ud  qi 
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[h  that  part  of  my  work  which  may  b«  calM  ' 
hiatory  I  have  frequently  mentioned  tbe  meea-  11 
qoerable  impreaaiona  which  dwelt  npon  mv  gunl 
'  filled  up  all  my  deiires,  immoveably  un  ajit  \ 
to  ■  wandering,  traveling  life,  aod  wbict  [• 
puahed  me  continually  on  from  noe  adnDiiiK  l«  i 
another,  aa  you  have  beard. 
There  it  an  iueondderate  temper  which  njgu  i 
our  minda,  that  hunlet  ua  down  the  atmia  of 
ir  afTecttDns  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  igeocy,  | 
aod  makea  ua  do  a  thouaand  thinga,  in  the  itiat  ' 
of  which  wc  propoie  nothing  to  ourielvei  bul  u  ' 
immediate  lubjection  to  our  will,  tht^  li  to  n;.  i 
our  paaaioD,  even  without  the  concurrcoce  of  vu  |: 
undentandlnga,  and  of  which  we  can  give  mj 
little  account  alter  it  ia  done. 

Yon  may  now  auppoae  me  to  bo  arrited,  ifltf 

long  coune  of  infinita  variety  00  the  Mage  of 

tbe  world,  to  the  acoie  of  life  wecalloldagciwl 

1  am  writing  tbeae  abeeta  in  a  aeaaon  e(  d; 

when  (If  ever)  a  man  may  be  aappoted  a- 

pable  of  nuking  juat  reSectioni  upon  thlogiput. 

a  true  judgment  of  thinga  preaenl.  and  tolerable 

concluaiona  of  thinga  to  come. 

In  the  beginning  of  thia  life  of  componin  (Ibi 
w,  and  not  till  now,  1  may  aay,  that  1  begae  to 
live,  that  ia  to  aay,  a  aedate  and  compoaed  life), 
I  inquired  of  myaelf  very  aeriouily  one  day  ■lot   , 
wai  the  proper  buaineaa  of  old  age.    Tlteaiumr  ^ 
wai  very  Datur^,  and  indeed  returned  quii:t  "fU  < 
me,  namely,  that  two  thinga  were  my  prCKol 
work,  aa  above.  ^ 

I.  ReQection  upon  thing*  nut. 
Q,   Serioua  application  to  thinga  future.  I 

Having  retolved  the  buaineaa  of  life  into  tbt«  I 
heada,  I  began  immediately  with  the  £ntj  loL  I 
a*  aometimei  I  took  [ay  pen  and  ink  to  di^tit'  I 
then  my  thongbt*  whea  the  nibject  crowded  ia 

faat  upon  me,  io  Ibai  -  ■■  '    '  ■■ 

of  my  obiervationi  fc 

About  the  timo  that  1  waa  upon  (heae  inqui. 
riea,  being  at  a  (Hend'a  boaae,  and  taking  much 
of  my  long  travel*,  aa  you  know  travellen  are  apt 
to  do,  I  obaerved  an  ancient  gentlewoman  io  tb9  I 
company  liitened  with  a  gi«al  deal  of  attentiMi.  | 
and,  a*  I  thougbt,  with  coma  pleoiure,  ta  what  1  ij 
waa  laying  ;  and  after  I  bad  done,  "  Fray,  air,"  'i 
aaya  *he,  turning  her  apeecb  to  mc,  'P"  "*   j 
leave  to  ask  you  uquettioo  or  two?' — "  Wltbtll  J 
my  heart,  madam,"  aaid  I ;  *o  wa  began  tbe  U-  I 
lowing  abort  dialogue.  11 

OU  Gaul.  Pray,  iir,  in  aU  your  travel*,  cm 
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jw  tell  whit  U  the  worid  i-dofaii^  t    What  have 
Toa  obMrr ed  to  he  Che  principal  bniineu  of  man* 

Rob>.  Crtu  Truly,  madam,  *tif  very  hard  to 
iBiwer  Mch  a  question,  the  people  being  ao  dif- 
fefCBtly  emplojvd,  lonie  one  way  and  aome 
another;  and  particularly  aoeording  to  the  ae- 
veral  parta  of  the  world  through  which  our 
obMrvatiooa  are  to  run,  and  according  to  the 
dUTwiDg  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  in  every  place. 

Old  GmL  Alas  I  sir,  that  is  no  answer  at  all 
tooie,  because  I  am  not  a  judge  of  the  differing 
ctntoms  and  mannera  of  the  people  you  speali  of; 
but  is  there  not  one  common  end  and  design  in 
the  osftnre  of  men,  which  seems  to  run  through 
ill  their  actions,  and  to  be  formed  by  nature  as 
the  main  end  of  life,  and  by  consequence  ii  made 
the  chief  bushesa  of  living  ?  Pray»  how  do  they 
ipciid  their  time? 

jR.  C.  Nay ;  now,  madam,  you  have  added  a 
qocstioo  to  the  rest  of  a  diimrent  nature  from 
eiiat,  if  I  take  yoo  right,  you  meant  at  first. 

Old  GtHL  What  question,  sir? 

iL  C.  Why,  how  mankind  spend  their  time ; 
fer  1  cannot  say  that  one  half  of  mankind  spend 
tbdr  time  in  what  they  themselves  may  acknow- 
Icdee  to  be  the  main  end  of  life. 

(w  Gmt  Pray,  don't  distinguish  me  out  of 
Bj  qoestion ;  we  may  talk  of  what  la  the  true 
loi  of  life,  aa  we  understood  it  here  in  a  Christian 
Mttatry  another  time ;  but  take  my  qaeation  aa 
I  olfer  it,  what  ia  mankind  generally  a-doing  aa 
tbeb  main  buaineaa  ? 

it  C.  Truly,  the  main  business  that  mankind 
Kens  to  be  doing  ia  to  eat  mid  drink,  that's 
their  eojoyment,  and  to  get  food  to  eat  is  their 
eoployment,  including  a  little  thdr  eating  and 
devouring  one  another. 

OU  Oad.  That's  a  description  of  them  as 
bntei. 

A.  C.  It  is  so  in  the  first  part,  namely,  their 

ilriog  to  eat  and  drink :  but  in  the  last  part  they 

ire  worse  than  the  bmtea ;  for  the  brutes  destroy 

not  their  own  kind,  but  all  prey  upon  a  dilTerent 

>P«oies ;  and  besidea,  they  prey  upon  one  another 

for  necessity,  to  satisfy  tneir  hunger,  and  for 

food ;  hot  man  for  baser  ends,  such  as  avarice, 

cnrji  revenge,  and  the  like,  devours  bis  own 

speciet,  nay,  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  my  Lord 

Hoehester  very  well  eapreaies  it : 

"  BtttJiidg*7oaiwlf,  in  Mi«  it  to  the  Celt, 
Which  It  feM  bMMt  oreatnM,  maa  or  baut? 
Birds  feed  on  birds,  boMta  on  each  other  prey, 
But  UTage  man  alone  docs  man  betraj. 
Pren'd  fay  aecasiity,  they  kill  for  food, 
Man  nndoet  nan,  todohinself  nomiod. 
With  teeth  and  claws,  by  nature  annd  they  hunt, 
Nature's  allowance  to  lupply  their  want: 
But  man  with  smiks,  embraces,  friendship,  praise, 
loboiBaaly  his  feUov's  life  betrays. 
With  voluntary  pains  worlu  his  distress, 
Not  for  necessity,  but  wantonness." 

OU  Gwt,  All  this  1  believe  ia  true ;  but  thia  does 
Qot  reach  my  qaeation  yet.  There  is  certainly 
meething  among  them  which  is  esteemed  aa 
Bore  particalariy  the  end  of  life  and  of  living 
thin  the  rest ;  to  which  they  apply  in  common  aa 
I  be  main  buaineas,  and  which  is  always  esteemed 
to  be  their  wisdom  to  be  employed  in.  Is  there 
(w^  something  that  Is  apparently  the  great  busi- 
oeu  of  living? 


R.  C,  Why,  really,  madam,  I  think  not.  For 
example  i  great  part  of  the  world,  and  a  greater 
part  by  fiir  than  we  Imagine,  is  resolved  into  the 
lowest  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  I  mean  the 
savage  life  i  where  the  chief  end  of  life  seems  to 
be  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  that  is  to  say,  to  get 
their  food,  just  aa  the  brutal  life  ia  employed,  and 
indeed  with  very  little  difference  between  them ; 
for  except  only  speech  and  Idolatry,  I  see  nothing 
in  the  life  of  some  whole  nations  of  people,  and 
for  ought  I  know,  containing  millions  of  souls, 
in  which  the  life  of  a  lion  or  an  elephant  in  tho 
deserts  of  Arabia  ia  not  equal. 

(Hd  Geni.  I  could  mention  many  things,  sir,  in 
which  they  might  differ,  but  that  is  not  the  pre- 
sent thmg  I  inquire  about ;  but,  pray,  sir,  is  not 
religion  the  principal  business  of  mankind  in  all 
the  parta  of  the  world  ?  for  I  think  you  granted 
it  when  you  named  idolatry,  which  they,  no  doubt, 
call  religion. 

jR.  C.  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  say  it  is ;  be- 
cause,  what  with  ignorance  on  one  hand,  and 
hypocrisy  on  the  other,  tls  verv  hard  to  know 
where  to  find  religion  in  the  world. 

Old  GenL  You  avoid  my  question  too  labori- 
ously, sir ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 
ignorance  or  hypocrisy  of  the  people ;  whether 
tLey  are  blindly  devout,  or  knavishly  and  de- 
signedly devout,  is  not  the  case;  but  whether 
religion  is  not  apparently  the  main  business  of 
the  worid,  the  principal  apparent  end  of  life,  and 
the  employment  of  mankind. 

R.  C.  What  do  vou  call  religion  ? 

Old  Gent.  Byreligion,  I  mean  the  worshipping 
and  paying  homage  to  some  supreme  being;  some 
God,  known  or  unknown,  is  not  to  the  case, 
so  it  be  but  to  something  counted  supreme. 

R  C.  It  is  true,  madam,  there  are  scarce  any 
nations  in  the  worid  so  stupid,  but  they  give 
testimonv  to  the  being  of  a  God,  and  have  some 
notion  of  a  supreme  power. 

Old  Gent,  That  I  know  also,  but  that  is  not 
the  main  part  of  my  qoestion ;  but  my  opinion  is, 
that  paying  a  divme  worship,  acts  of  homsge  and 
adoration,  and  particularly  that  of  praying  to 
the  Supreme  Being  which  they  acknowledge,  is 
derived  to  mankind  from  the  light  of  nature  with 
the  notion  or  belief  itself. 

12.  C  I  suppose,  madam,  yon  mean  by  the 

2ttestion  then,  whether  the  notion  or  belief  of  a 
rod  in  general,  and  the  sense  of  worship  in  par- 
ticular, are  not  one  and  the  same  natural  prin- 
ciple. 

Old  Gent.  I  do  so,  if  you  and  I  do  but  agree 
about  what  we  call  worship. 

C.R  By  worship,  I  understand  adoration. 

Old  Gtni,  But  there  you  and  I  differ  again  a 
little;  for  by  worship,  I  understand  supplica- 
tion. 

JR.  C.  Then  you  mnst  take  them  both  in  toge- 
ther, for  some  part  of  the  Indian  savages  only 
adore. 

Old  GenL  I  confess  there  is  much  adoration, 
where  there  ia  little  supplication. 

R  C.  You  distinguish  too  nicely,  madam. 

Old  Gent  No,  no,  I  do  not  distinguish  in  what 
I  call  worship;  I  sJIege  that  all  the  adoration 
of  thoM  poor  savagea  is  mere  supplication :  you 
say  they  lilt  up  their  handa  to  their  idols^  for  fear 
they  should  bnrt  them. 
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jR.  C  I  do  lay  to,  and  it  ii  appATtnt. 

Old  GenL  Why,  that  la  the  now  thing,  for 
then  they  lift  up  their  hands  to  him,  thai  ia  to 
nay,  pray  to  him  not  to  hurt  them ;  for  all  the 
worship  in  the  vhirld,  eapeoially  the  outward  pei^ 
formance,  may  be  resolved  into  suppiieation. 

i?.  C.  I  agree  with  yon  in  that»  if  yon  mean 
tho  apparent  end  of  worihip. 

Old  Otni.  Why,  did  not  your  man  FWday  and 
tho  savage  woman  ynu  tell  us  o^  talk  of  their 
old  idol  they  called  Benamuokee  ?  And  what  did 
tbev  do  9 

R.  C.  It  is  very  true  they  did* 

Otd  GmL  And  did  not  Friday  tell  you  they 
went  up  to  the  hiili,  and  aaid  O  to  him  ?  Pray, 
what  waa  the  meaning  of  saying  O  to  him,  but 
O  do  not  hurt  us;  for  thou  art  omnipotent, 
and  canst  kill  us  t  O  heal  our  distempers ;  for 
thou  art  infinite,  and  canit  do  all  things :  O  give 
us  what  we  want,  for  thou  art  bonntiftih  O 
spare  ua,  for  thou  art  merciful  s  and  ao  of  all  the 
c4her  oonceptiona  of  a  God? 

B,  C  Well,  madam,  i  grant  all  thia;  pray 
what  do  you  infer  Afom  it  ?  What  ia  the  reaaon 
of  your  question? 

Old  GbhL  O,  rfr,  I  have  many  iafereacea  to 
dmw  from  It  for  my  own  obaervation ;  I  do  not 
set  up  to  Instruct  you. 

I  thought  this  serious  old  lally  would  have  en* 
tartained  a  farther  disoourse  with  me  on  so  fhalt- 
All  a  subject,  but  she  declined  it,  and  left  me  to 
my  own  meditation,  wiileh,  indeed,  she  had  raised 
up  to  an  unusual  pitch  ;  and  the  first  thing  that 
occurred  to  me,  waa  to  put  me  upon  inquiring 
alter  that  nice  thing  I  ought  to  call  religion  in 
the  world,  seeing  really  1  found  reason  to  think 
that  there  waa  much  more  devotion  than  religion 
In  the  world ;  in  a  word,  much  more  adoration 
than  supplication ;  and  I  doubt,  as  I  come  nearer 
home.  It  will  appear  that  there  is  much  more  hy- 

{)ocrisy  than  8iucerity,....of  which  I  may  speak  by 
taeir. 

In  my  first  inquiries,  I  looked  back  upon  my 
own  travels,  and  it  aflbrded  me  but  a  melancholy 
reflection,  that  in  all  the  voyoges  and  travels 
which  I  have  employed  two  volumes  in  giving 
a  relation  of,  I  never  set  my  foot  In  a  Christian 
country, — no,  not  in  circling  thi«e  parts  of  the 

flobet  for  excepting  the  Brasils^  where  the 
Portuguese  Indeed  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
principles,  which,  however,  in  distinction  from 
paganism,  I  will  call  the  Chtiitian  religion,^! 
say,  except  the  Brazils,  where  alsp  I  made  little 
stay,  1  could  toot  be  said  to  set  foot  In  a  Christian 
country,  or  a  country  inhabited  bv  Christians, 
from  the  Bay  of  Lafaehe,  and  the  Port  of  Sallee, 
hv  the  Strait's  mouth,  where  I  escaped  from 
snvery,  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  coasts 
of  Africa  on  one  side,  and  of  Carribbea  on  the 
American  shore,  on  the'  other  aide ;  ft«m  thence 
to  Madagascar,  Malabar,  attd  thn  bay  aod  city  of 
Bongale,  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Malacca,  SUm, 
Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  the  empire  and  coast 
of  China,  the  deserts  of  Kamkathay,  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  the  Siberian,  the  Samoiede  barbarians, 
and  till  I  came  withhi  four  or  five  days  of  Arch- 
angel in  the  Black  Russia. 

It  Is,  1  say,  a  melancholy  refleotfam  to  think 
how  all  these  parte  of  the  worid,  and  with  infinite 
numbers  of  millions  of  neople^  ftirnfihed  with  the 


powers  of  reason  and  gilta  of  natnra,  aad  anay 
ways,  if  not  every  way,  aa  capable  of  tha  rece{h 
tion  of  sublime  things  as  we  are,  are  yet  abso* 
doned  to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  depiifity ;  I 
and  that  not  in  religion  onlv,  but  even  ui  all  ti» 
deairable  parte  of  human  knowledge,  and  ei|w» 
dalhr  science  and  acquired  knowledge. 

what  the  divine  vrisdom  baa  determuied  cob* 
oemiog  the  annla  of  ao  many  millionsi  it  is  hsrd 
to  funclnde,  nor  la  it  my  preaent  daiign  to  la. 
quire ;  but  thia  1  may  be  allowed  hars^  u  a  re- 
marit,— 4f  they  are  received  to  ntercy  ia  a  Aitore 
states  ncnording  to  the  opinion  of  sons,  si 
having  not  afained  against  anving  lights  thsa  their 
ignorance  and  pagan  darknesa  &  not  a  caxsc,  bat 
a  feUcity ;  and  thera  are  no  unhappy  people  is 
the  worid,  but  those  lost  anMog  Cbrirtisai,  for 
their  sins  againal  revealed  light ;  nay,  theabeiflg 
bon  in  the  rsgions  of  Christian  light,  aad  uodcr 
the  revelation  of  the  gospel  doctrines,  Is  aot  n 
much  a  nnrcy  to  be  acknowledged  as  loaw 
teach  us,  and  tt  may  in  a  negative  manner  be  troe 
that  the  Christian  religteo  ia  an  efiident  ia  tbe 
condemnation  of  aiunen^  and  loaes  moie  thss  it 
-saves,  which  ia  impieva  buA  tn  imagine.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  all  those  nntions  am  iaeittdcd 
under  the  aentence  of  eternal  absence  firom  (kd, 
which  is  hell  in  the  abstract,  than  what  bacootn 
of  all  the  sceptical  doctrinea  of  iU  baiaf  iacon- 
siatentwtth  the  mereyand  goodnem  of  sa  ioii- 
nite  and  beneficent  being  to  condemn  so  greats 
part  of  the  worid)  ft>r  not  beliering  hi  bin  oi 
whom  they  never  had  any  knowledge  or  imtrac* 
tioni  But  I  desire  not  to  be  the  promoter  of  oa- 
anawemble  doubts  in  mattera  of  religfon ;  mach 
lesa  wonM  I  promote  cavila  at  the  fouadatioBs 
of  religionv  either  aa  to  Ita  profession  or  practise, 
and  thetofora  I  only  name  things.  I  retara  tony 
inquiry  after  religion  aa  we  generally  nDdofStsad 
the  word. 

And  in  thia  I  confine  myself  in  my  preatnt  in* 
qniriea  to  the  particnlar  nationa  proMssiiig  tbe 
Christian  religion  only  i  and  1  ahall  take  notin 
afterward  what  Influence  tho  want  of  religioD  hu 
upon  the  manner^  the  genlna,  and  the  capadtiei 
of  the  Moplo,  M  to  all  the  improvable  pirU  of 
human  knowledge. 

llie  Moors  of  Barimry  are  Mabometaos,  sad 
that  of  the  meat  unpoUsbed  and  dagantrste  sort, 
eapecialty  of  that  paH  of  tho  world  where  they 
live ;  they  are  cruel  m  boaali,  Yicious,  iniolent, 
and  inhuman  aa  dogeneraled  nainre  can  nske 
them :  moral  virtues  have  ao  Ktlie  rBcomneoded 
themselves  to  any  among  them,  that  they  are  ae- 
counted  no  acoomplii^ment,  and  ore  in  no  esteem; 
nor  Is  a  man  at  all  reepcctcd  for  brfng  grave, 
sober,  judicious,  or  wise,  or  for  befakg  jost  in  hit 
dealinga,  or  moat  easy  In  hia  oenversatioo ;  bat 
rapine  and  Injury  Is  the  eusloni  of  the  plaoe,  and 
it  is  to  recommend  a  great  man,  that  he  is  rich, 
powerful  in  slaves,  merciless  in  hia  government  of 
them,  and  Imperiously  hanghty  in  bis  whole  houie' 
hold.  Every  min  is  a  Ung  within  hfanselC  aod 
regards  neither  jnitice  or  mercy,  homanity  or 
civility,  either  to  those  above  him  or  those  beWw 
him,  but  juit  as  Ma  arbitrary  paasiona  guide  hfo- 

Religion  here  iaconfined  to  the  Mram  and  m 
ramadan,  tho  feaat  and  the  fiut,  to  the  nH»qee 
and  the  bath  $  reading  the  alcoran  on  one  bsod, 
and  performing  Uie  washings  and  parifioationi  eo 
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(be  oUier,  make  up  their  nl^ioiu  eierdiet ;  and 
fer  the  reit»  oonrvnaCioB  b  mien  np  with  bar- 
teriimi  ind  bnitiih  cuatcnm ;  to  that  there  is 
oiither  lodcty^  hnmanitf ,  oonfldenoe  In  one  an- 
oUieri  or  ooaversation  with  one  another ;  but  men 
live  like  the  wild  beaaU*  for  erery  man  here 
reniJ;  wottld  destroy  and  devour  the  other  if  he 
could* 

Thii  gnidtdme  to  a  Jntt  refleotion,  in  honour 

of  tlM  Chriitian  reMgloo,  which  I  have  often 

■M8  Dade  Hie  et,  and  which  on  this  occasion  I 

wai  nake  a  difreeslon  to,  TiK.*— That  it  is  to 

be  isid  for  the  reputation  of  the  Christian  reli- 

gioD  ia  generali  and  by  which  it  is  Justly  disttn* 

gstthed  from  all  other  religions,  that  whereter 

Cbristtaoity  has  been  planted  or  professed  nation- 

ally  in  the  world,  eren  where  it  has  not  had  a 

Mviogmfluence,  it  bu  yet  had  a  civilizing  influ- 

oee;  it  has  operated  upon  the  manners,  the 

aorali,  the  politics,  and  even  the  tempers  and 

ditpoiitions  of  the  people  ;  it  has  reduced  them 

to  the  praetios  of  ▼irtue.  and  to  the  true  methods 

of  livlnf ---has  weaned  them  from  the  barbarous 

evtoait  they  had  been  used  to.  Infusing  a  kind 

ofbtnnaaity  and  aoftness  of  disposition  into  their 

mr natures ;  civiiiting  and  softening  them,teach- 

iBf  them  to  love  a  regularity  of  life,  and  ftlling 

them  with  principles  of  generous  kindness  and 

boeficence  one  to  anotlier ;  in-  a  word,  it  has 

Uaght  them  to  live  like  men,  and  aet  upon  the 

iirandatlons  of  demenoy,  humanity,  love,  and 

good  neighbottrhood,  suitable  to  the  nature  and 

d^nity  of  Ood'a  image,  and  to  the  rules  of  justice 

asd  equity,  which  it  instructa  tbem  in. 

Nay,  bfther,  I  must  observe  also,  that  as  the 
Chri^hn  reUgion  has  worn  out,  or  been  removed 
frm  say  eonntry,  and  they  have  returned  to 
tnaSbeaism  and  idolatry,  so  the  barbarisms  have 
TCtoraed,  the  onstoms  dT  the  heathen  nations  have 
^MB  sgain  restored,  the  very  nature  and  temper 
oftiie  people  have  been  again  lost,  aH  their  gene- 
nai  pfineiplea  have  fonaken  then,  the  softness 
aad  goodness  of  their  dispositions  have  worn  out, 
md  they  have  returned  to  cruelty,  inhumanity, 
niaae,  and  blood. 

it  is  tme^  nod  it  nwy  be  named  as  an  objeo- 
tkn  to  this  renanrk  of  mine,  that  the  Romans 
tkongh  healbeoa»  and  the  Grecians  by  the  study 
of  pbileaophy  in  partleular  persons,  and  by  the 
occUeney  of  their  govetnment  in  their  general 
oruitiMial  oatMunty,  were  filled  with  notions  of 
nrtne  and  hoaoer,  with  moat  generous  and  just 
priadplcs,  and  noted  with  aai  heroic  mind  on 
■any  oceaaiona ;  practising  the  most  snblime  and 
«ultcd  height  of  virtue,  such  as  sacrificing  their 
lives  for  their  country  wHh  the  utmost  teal  $ 
descending  to  great  eaamples  of  humanity  and 
beaeieeneof  acoming  to  do  base  or  vile  actions, 
as  unworthy  the  Koman  name,  to  save  their 
lives;  and  a  great  many  nsost  excellent  examples 
of  virtue  and  gidlantry  are  found  in  the  histories 
of  the  RoBsan  enpire. 

Ibis  daea  ant  oppose,  or  rather  indeed  illus- 
trates what  I  any ;  for  with  alt  the  philosophy,  all 
the  humanity  and  generosity  they  practised,  they 
bad  yet  their  reiaains  of  barbartty,  were  cruel  and 
aamerctfal  ia  their  natuies,  as  appeared  by  the 
barbarity  of  their  customs,  such  aa  throwing  ma- 
lafaeton  to  wild  beasts,  the  fightings  of  their 
|iadiitof%  wad  the  like;  which  wore  not  only 


appofaited  as  pnttishmeAU  and  severities  by  the 
order  of  public  Justice,  but  to  show  it  touched  the 
very  article  t  am  upon,  it  was  the  subject  of 
their  sport  and  diversion,  and  these  things  were 
exhibited  as  shows  to  entertain  the  ladies ;  the 
cutting  in  pieces  forty  or  fifty  slaves,  and  the 
seeing  twenty  or  thirty  miserable  creatures  thrown 
to  the  lions  and  tigers,  was  no  less  pleasant  to 
them  than  the  going  to  see  an  opera,  a  masque- 
rade^ or  a  puppet-show  Is  to  lu;  so  that  t 
think  the  Romans  were  very  fkr  from  a  people 
civilized  and  soltened  in  their  natures  by  the  in- 
fluences of  religion.  And  this  is  evident  because 
that  as  the  Christian  religion  came  among  them, 
all  those  cruel  customs  were  abhorred  by  them, 
the  fiimotts  theatres  and  circles  for  their  public 
sports  were  overthrown,  and  the  ruins  of  them 
testify  the  justice  of  my  observation  at  this  very 
day. 

Nor  will  it  be  denied  If  I  should  carry  this  yet 
farther,  and  observe,  that  even  among  Christians, 
those  who  are  reformed,  and  farther  and  farther 
christian i  ted,  are  stili  in  proportion  rendered 
more  human,  more  soft  and  tender ;  and  we  do 
find,  without  being  partial  to  ourselves,  that  even 
the  Protestant  countries  are  much  distinguished  in 
the  humanity  and  softness  of  their  tempers ;  the 
meek,  merciful  disposition  extends  more  among 
Protestants  than  among  the  Papists,  as  I  could 
very  particularly  demonstrate  from  history  and 
experience. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  Moors,  where  I  left 
off; — ^they  are  an  Instance  of  that  cruelty  of  dis- 
position which  was  anciently  (n  their  nature,  and 
how  in  a  country  abandoned  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  nf^cr  it  has  been  first  planted  and  pro- 
fessed  among  them,  the  return  of  heathenism  or 
Mahometanism  has  brought  back  with  it  all  the 
barbarisms  of  a  nation  void  of  religion  and  good 
nature. 

I  saw  enough  of  these  dreadfbl  people  to  think 
them  at  this  time  the  worst  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  a  nation  where  no  such  thing  as  a 
generous  spirit,  or  a  temper  with  any  compassion 
mixed  with  it,  is  to  be  found;  among  whom 
nature  appears  stripped  of  all  the  additional  glo- 
ries which  It  derives  fVom  religion,  and  yet 
whereon  a  Christian  fiourishing  church  had  stood 
several  hundred  years. 

From  these  I  went  among  the  negroes  of  Africa ; 
many  of  them  I  saw  without  any  the  least  notion 
of  a  Deity  among  them,  much  less  any  form  of 
worship ;  but  I  had  not  any  occasion  to  converse 
wHh  them  on  shore,  other  than  I  have  done  since 
by  accident,  but  went  away  to  the  Brazils.  Here 
I  found  the  natives,  and  that  even  before  the 
Portuguese  came  among  them,  and  since  also, 
had  abundance  of  religion,  such  as  It  was ;  but  it 
was  all  so  bloody,  so  cruel,  consisting  of  murders, 
human  sacrifices,  witchcrafts,  sorceries,  and  con- 
jurings,  that  I  could  not  so  much  as  call  them 
honest  pagans,  as  I  do  the  negroes. 

As  for  the  cannibals,  as  I  have  observed  in  the 
discourse  of  them,  on  account  of  their  landing  on 
my  island,  I  can  say  but  very  little  of  them.  As 
to  their  eating  human  flesh,  i  take  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  martial  rage,  rather  than  a  civil  practice,  for  it 
is  evident  they  eat  no  human  creatures  but  such 
as  are  taken  prisoners  in  their  battles,  and,  as  I 
have  observed,  In  giving  the  account  of  those 
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thini^,  they  do  not  eiteem  it  murder,  no,  nor  ao 
much  as  unlawful.  I  must  confess,  saving  its 
being  a  practice  in  itself  unnatural,  especially  to 
QS,  I  say,  saving  that  part,  I  see  little  difference 
between  that  and  our  way,  which  in  the  war  is 
frequent  in  heat  of  action,  vis.,  refusing  quarter ; 
for  as  to  the  difference  between  eating  and  killing 
those  that  offer  to  yield,  it  matters  not  much. 
And  this  I  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
their  other  conduct  those  savages  were  as  human, 
as  mild,  and  gentle  as  most  I  have  met  with  in 
the  world,  and  as  easily  civilized. 

From  these  sorts  of  people  I  come  to  the 
Indians ;  for  as  to  the  Madagascar  men,  I  saw 
very  little  of  them,  but  that  they  were  a  lihid  of 
negroes,  much  like  those  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
only  a  little  more  used  and  accustomed  to  the 
Europeans  by  their  often  landing  among  them. 

The  East  Indians  are  generally  pagans  or  Ma- 
hometans, and  have  such  mixtures  of  savage 
customs  with  them,  that  even  Mahometantsm  is 
there  in  its  corruption ;  neither  have  they  there 
the  upright  just  dealing,  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  the  Turks  in  Europe  have,  with 
whom  it  is  generally  very  safe  trading,  but  here 
they  act  afi  the  parts  of  thieves  and  cheats, 
watching  to  deceive  you,  and  proud  of  being 
thought  able  to  do  it. 

The  subjects  of  the  Great  Mogul  have  a  seem- 
ing polite  government,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  are  under  very  strict  discipline,  and  yet 
what  difficulty  do  we  find  to  trade  with  them  ? 
Nay,  their  very  economy  renders  them  fraudu- 
lent, and  in  some  places  they  cannot  turn  their 
thoughts  to  being  honest 

China  is  famous  for  wisdom,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they,  having  such  a  boundlesi  conceit  of 
their  own  wisdom,  we  are  obliged  to  allow  them 
more  than  they  have ;  the  truth  is,  they  are 
justly  said  to  be  a  wise  nation  among  the  foolish 
ones,  and  may  as  justly  be  called  a  nation  of  fools 
among  the  wise  ones. 

As  to  their  religion,  it  is  all  summed  up  in 
Confucius's  Maxims,  whose  theology  I  take  to  be 
a  rhapsody  of  moral  conclusions ;  a  foundation, 
or  what  we  may  call  elements  of  polity,  morality, 
and  superstition,  huddled  together  in  a  rhapsody 
of  words,  without  consistency,  and,  indeed,  with 
very  little  reasoning  in  it ;  then  it  is  really  not  so 
much  as  a  refined  paganism,  for  there  are,  in  my 
opinion,  much  more  regular  doings  among  some 
of  the  Indians  that  are  pagans,  in  America,  than 
there  ore  in  Chitia;  and  if  I  may  believe  the 
account  given  of  the  government  of  Monteiuma 
in  Mexico,  and  of  the  Uncas  of  Cusco  in  Peru, 
their  worship  and  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was 
carried  on  with  more  regularity  than  these  in 
China.  As  to  the  human  ingenuity,  ai  they  call 
it,  of  the  Chinese,  I  shall  account  for  it  by  itself. 
The  utmost  discoveries  of  it  to  me  appeared  in 
the  mechanics,  and  even  in  them  infinitely  short 
of  what  is  found  among  the  European  nations. 

But  let  us  take  these  people  to  pieces  a  little, 
and  examine  into  the  great  penetration  they  are 
so  famed  for ;  first  of  all,  their  knowledge  has 
not  led  them  that  length  in  religious  matters 
which  the  common  notions  of  philosophy  would 
have  done,  and  to  which  they  did  lead  the  wise 
heathens  of  old  among  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
empires ;  for  they,  having  not  t^e  knowledge  of 


the  true  God,  preaenr  d,  notwithstanding,  the 
notion  of  a  God  to  be  something  immortal,  omm. 
potent,  sublime;  exalted  above  in  place  aiwdl 
as  authority,  and  therefore  made  heaven  to  be 
the  seat  of  their  gods,  and  the  images  by  which 
they  represented  their  gods  and  goddesses  had 
always  some  perfections  thai  were  resUy  to  be 
admired  as  the  attendants  of  their  gods,  as 
Jupiter  was  called  the  Thooderer  for  Ms  power; 
father  of  gods  and  men,  for  his  se&iority; 
Venus,  adored  for  her  beaoty;  Mcreory  for 
swiftness;  Apollo  for  wit,  poetiy,  muie;  Man 
for  tenor  and  gallantry  in  arms,  and  the  like. 
But  when  we  oome  to  these  pdlifte  nstioDi  of 
China,  which  yet  we  cry  np  for  sense  and 
groatnesi  of  genius,  we  see  them  grovellii^  in 
the  very  shik  and  filth  of  idolatry;  their idob 
are  the  most  friclitfttl  monstrous  shapes^  not  the 
form  ot  any  real  creature,  mimh  less  the  inugei 
of  virtue,  of  chastity,  of  UtehUore,  but  horrid 
shapes,  of  theh-  priests'  inventkm ;  neither  heilisfa 
or  human  monsters,  composed  of  invented  fonni, 
with  neither  fhce  or  figive,  but  with  the  utmost 
distortions,  formed  neither  to  walk,  stand,  fly,  or 
go,  neither  to  hear,  see,  or  speak,  but  merely  to 
instil  horrible  ideas  of  something  nauseous  and 
abominable  into  the  mindf  of  men  that  adored 
them. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  notions  of 
worship,  I  mean  as  it  relates  to  the  objects  of 
natural  homage,  where  the  name  and  naUare  of 
God  is  not  revealed,  as  in  the  Christian  religion, 
I  must  acknowledge  the  sun,  the  moon,  tbestait. 
the  elements,  as  in  the  pagan  and  heathen  natiooi 
of  old ;  and  above  all  these,  the  representatioBs  of 
superior  virtues  and  excellences  among  men,  sadi 
as  valour,  fortitude,  chastity,  patience,  beanty, 
strength,  love,  learning,  wisdom,  and  the  like; 
the  objects  of  worship  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
times  were  far  more  eligible  and  more  ntiooal 
objecU  of  divine  rites  than  the  idols  of  China 
and  Japan,  where,  with  all  the  coonomy  of  their 
state  maxims  and  rules  of  dvil  government, 
which  we  insist  so  much  on  as  tests  of  their 
wisdom,  their  great  capacities  and  nnderatand- 
ings,  their  wor^ip  is  the  most  brutish,  and  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  the  coarsest,  the  moit 
unmanly,  inconsistent  with  reason  or  the  natme 
of  religion  of  any  the  world  can  show ;  bowing 
down  to  a  mere  hobgoblin,  and  doteg  thdr 
reverence  not  to  the  work  of  men's  han<b  only, 
but  the  ngUest,  basest,  frigbtfullesl  thhigs  that 
man  could  make ;  images  so  far  from  beiogkn^ely 
and  amiable,  as  in  the  nature  of  worship  b  im- 
plied, that  they  are  the  most  detestable  and 
nanseons,  even  to  nature. 

How  is  it  possible  these  people  can  have  any 
claim  to  the  character  of  wise,  ingenious,  polite, 
that  could  suffer  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  an  idolatry  repugnant  to  common  sense,  even 
to  nature,  and  be  brought  to  choose  to  adore 
that  which  was  in  itself  the  most  odious  snd  coo- 
temptible  to  nature ;  not  merely  terribly  that  so 
their  worship  might  proceed  from  fear,  bat  a 
complication  of  nature's  aversions  ? 

I  cannot  omit,  that  being  in  one  of  their  tem- 
ples, or  rather  in  a  kind  of  oratory  or  chape], 
annexed  to  one  part  of  the  great  palace  at  P^in, 
there  appeared  a  mandarin  with  his  attendants, 
or,  as  w«  may  say,  a  great  lord  and  his  retiaoei 


prostrate  before  the  imim^  not  of  any  one  of 
God's  creatures,  but  a  creature  of  mere  human 
formiog,  such  as  neither  was  alive,  nor  waa  like 
inythiog  that  had  life,  or  had  ever  been  seen  or 
heard  of  in  the  world. 

Tbe  like  image,  or  something  worse,  if  I  could 
give  it  a  true  representation,  may  be  found  in  a 
garden  chapel,  if  not  defaced  by  wiser  heads,  of 
a  great  Tartarian  mandarin,  at  a  small  distance 
I  from  Nankin,  and  to  which  the  poor  abandoned 
I  creatures  pay  their  moat  blinded  devotions. 
I     It  hid  a  thing  instead  of  a  head,  but  no  head ; 
it  had  a  mouth  distorted  out  of  all  manner  of 
thape,  and  not  to  be  described  for  a  mouth,  being 
only  an  anshapen  chasm,  neither  representing  the 
mouth  of  a  man,  beast,  fowl,  or  fish ;  the  thing 
was  neither  any  of  the  four,  but  an  incongruous 
monster ;  it  had  feet,  hands,  fingers,  daws,  legs, 
amis,  wings,  ears,  horns,  everything  mixed  one 
amoDg  another,  neither  in  the  shape  or  place 
that  oatore  appointed,  but  blended  together  and 
fixed  to  a  bulk,  not  a  body,  formed  of  no  just 
parts,  but  a  shapeless  trunk  or  log,  whether  of 
wood  or  stone  I  know  not ;  a  thing  that  might 
hsTe  stood  with  any  side  forward,  or  anv  side 
backward,  any  end  upward,  or  any  end  down- 
ward, that  hod  as  much  veneration  due  to  it  on 
one  side  aa  on  the  other, — a  kind  of  celestial 
hedgeht^,  that  was  rolled  up  within  itself,  and 
was  everything  every  way ;  that  to  a  Christian 
coaki  not  have  been  worthy  to  have  represented 
even  the  devil,  and  to  men  of  common  sense 
mast  have  been  their  very  soul's  aversion.    In  a 
word,  if  I  have  not  represented  their  monstrous 
deities  right,    let  imagination  supply  anything 
that  can  make  a  misshapen  image  horrid,  iright- 
H  and  surprising ;  and  you  may  with  justice 
lappoie  those  sagacious  people  called  the  Chi- 
Dese,  whom,  forsooth,  we  must  admire,  I  say, 
you  may  suppose  them  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
with  all  their  pomp  and  pageantry,  which  is  in 
itself  not  a  little,  worshipping  such  a  mangled, 
promiscooQs-gendered  creature. 

Shall  we  call  these  a  wise  nation  who  represent 
God  in  such  hideons,  monstrous  figures  as  these, 
aod  can  prostrate  themselves  to  things  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  disfigured  than  the  devil  ?  Had 
these  images  been  contrived  in  the  Romans' 
time,  and  been  set  up  for  the  god  of  ugliness,  as 
they  bad  their  god  of  beauty,  they  might,  indeed, 
have  been  thought  exquisite,  but  the  Romans 
would  have  spurned  such  an  image  out  of  their 
temples. 

Nothing  can  render  a  nation  so  completely 
footish  BoA  simple  as  such  an  extravagance  in 
matters  of  reliarious  worship ;  for  if  gross  igno- 
rance in  the  notmn  of  a  God,  which  is  so  extremely 
utoral,  will  not  demonstrate  a  nation  unpolished, 
foolish,  and  weak,  even  next  to  idiotinn,  I  know 
Dothiag  that  will. 

Bat  let  me  trace  this  wise  nation  that  we  talk 
»  much  of,  and  who  not  only  think  themselves 
wise,  but  have  drawn  us  in  to  pay  a  kind  of  ho- 
Ottge  to  their  low-prised  wit 

Government  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  the 
two  mam  thfaigs  in  which  our  people  in  England, 
who  have  admired  them  so  much,  pretend  they 
ttoeL  Aa  to  their  government,  which  oonststa  in 
s&  absolnte  tyranny,  which,  by  the  wav,  is  the 
easiest  way  of  ruling  in  the  world,  where  the 


people  are  disposed  to  obey  as  blindly  as  the  man- 
darin commands  or  governs  imperiously,  what 
policy  is  required  in  governing  a  people  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  if  you  command  them  to  hang 
themselves,  they  will  only  cry  a  little,  and  then 
submit  immediately  ?  Their  maxims  of  govern* 
ment  may  do  well  enough  among  themselves,  but 
with  us  they  would  be  all  confusion.  In  theur 
country  it  is  not  so,  only  because  whatever  the 
mandarin  says  is  a  law,  and  God  himself  has  no 
power  or  interest  among  them  to  contradict  it, 
unless  he  pleases  to  execute  it  brevi  manu  from 
heaven.  ^ 

Most  of  their  laws  consist  in  immediate  judg- 
ment, swift  executions,  just  retaliations,  and  fair 
protection  from  injuries.  Their  punishments  are 
cruel  and  exorbitant,  such  as  cutting  the  hands 
and  the  feet  off  for  theft,  at  the  same  time  releas- 
ing murders  and  other  flagrant  crimes. 

Their  mandarins  are  their  judges  in  very  many 
oases,  like  our  justices  of  the  peace ;  but  then 
they  judge  by  customs,  oral  tradition,  or  imme- 
diate opinion,  and  execute  the  sentence  immedi- 
ately, without  room  or  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
justice  of  it,  or  to  consider  of  mitigations,  as  in 
all  Christian  countries  is  practised,  and  as  the 
sense  of  human  frailty  would  direct. 

But  let  me  come  to  their  mechanics,  in  which 
their  ingenuity  is  so  much  cried  up ;  I  affirm 
there  is  little  or  nothing  sufficient  to  build  the 
mighty  opinion  we  have  of  them  upon  but  what 
is  founded  upon  the  comparisons  which  wo  make 
between  them  and  other  pagan  nations,  or  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  wonder  which  we  make  that  they 
should  have  any  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts, 
because  we  find  the  remote  inhabitants  of  Africa 
and  America  so  grossly  ignorant  and  so  entirely 
destitute  In  such  things ;  whereas  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  Chinese  inhabit  the  continent  of 
Asia,  and  though  they  are  separated  by  deserts 
and  wildernesses,  yet  they  are  a  continuous  con- 
tinent of  land  with  the  parts  of  the  world  once 
inhabited  by  the  politer  Modes,  Persians,  and 
Grecians ;  that  the  first  ideas  of  mechanic  arts 
were  probably  reoeived  by  them  from  the  Per- 
sians, Assyrians,  and  the  banished  transplanted 
Israelites,  who  are  said  to  be  curried  into  the 
regions  of  Parthia  and  the  borders  of  Karacathay, 
from  whence  they  are  also  said  to  have  commu- 
nicated arts,  and  especially  handicraft  in  which 
the  Israelites  excelled,  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
those  countries,  and,  consequently,  in  time  to 
those  beyond  them. 

But  let  them  be  received  from  whom  they  will, 
and  how  long  ago  soever,  let  us  but  cmnpare  the 
improvement  they  have  made  with  what  others 
have  made;  and,  except  in  things  peculiar  to 
themselves,  by  their  climate,  we  shall  find  the 
utmost  of  their  ingenuity  amounts  but  to  a  very 
trifle,  and  that  they  are  outdone  even  in  the  best 
of  their  works  by  our  ordinary  artists,  whose 
imitations  exceed  their  originals  beyond  all  com* 
parison. 

For  example,  they  have  gunpowder  and  guns, 
whether  they  have  learned  to  make  them  by 
direction  of  Europeans,  which  is  most  likely,  or 
that  they  found  it  out  by  mere  strength  of  inven- 
tion, as  some  would  advances  though  without 
certainty,  in  their  favoar^— be  it  which  it  wiU,  as 
I  say,  it  matters  not  much,  their  powder  is  of  no 
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itpength  for  tbe  needlul  operatiooi  of  sieges, 
BiiiMS,  bftttertes— DO,  nor  for  shooting  of  birds,  as 
oun  is,  without  great  quantities  put  together  i 
their  guns  are  rather  an  ostentation  than  for  ez- 
ecution-^dunsy,  heavy,  and  ill  made;  neither 
have  they  arrived  to  any  tolerable  degree  of 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  gunnery  or  engineerings 
thejr  have  no  bombs,  carcasses,  band-grenades ; 
their  artificial  firorworks  are  in  no  degree  com- 
parable or  to  be  named  with  ours  s  nor  have  thoy 
arrived  to  anything  in  the  military  skills  in  mar* 
shelling  armiea,  handling  arms,  discipline,  and  the 
exercise  in  the  field — as  the  Europeans  have ;  all 
which  is  depending  on  the  improvement  of  fire- 
arms, &&,  in  which,  if  they  have  had  the  use  of 
gunpowder  so  many  ages  as  some  dream,  they 
must  be  unaccountable  blockheads  that  they  have 
made  no  farther  improvement )  and  if  it  is  but 
lately,  they  are  yet  apparently  dull  enough  in  the 
managing  of  it,  at  least  compared  to  what  ought 
to  be  expected  of  an  ingenious  people,  such  as 
our  people  cry  them  up  to  be. 

I  mignt  go  from  this  to  their  navigation,  in 
whicn  it  is  true  they  outdo  most  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  bat  what  is  all  their  skill  in  sailing  com- 
pared to  ours?  Whither  do  they  go  ?  and  bow 
manage  the  little  and  foolish  barks  and  junks  they 
have  ?  What  would  they  do  with  them  to  tra- 
verse the  great  Indian,  American,  or  Atlantic 
oceani?  What  ships,  what  sailors,  what  poor, 
awkward,  and  ignorant  doings  are  there  among 
them  at  sea  1  And  when  our  people  hire  any  of 
them,  as  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  do,  how 
do  our  sailors  kick  them  about,  as  a  parcel  of 
clumsy,  ignorant,  unhandy  fellows  ? 

Then  for  building  of  ships— what  are  they  ? 
and  what  are  thev  able  to  do  towards  the  glorious 
art  of  building  a  large  man  of  war  ?  It  is  out  of 
doubt  with  me,  that  all  the  people  of  China  could 
not  build  such  a  ship  as  the  Royal  Sov^roign  in 
a  hundred  years — no,  not  though  she  was  there 
for  them  to  look  at  and  take  pattern  by. 

I  might  go  on  to  abundance  more  things— such 
as  painting,  making  glasses,  makin);  clocks  and 
watches,  making  bone-lace,  frame-work  knitting ; 
all  of  whioh,  except  the  two  first,  they  know  Utile 
or  nothing  I  and  of  the  two  first  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  is  done  in  Europe. 

The  height  of  their  ingenuity,  and  for  which 
we  admire  them  with  more  colour  of  cause  than 
in  other  things,  is  their  porcelain  or  earthen-ware 
work,  which,  in  a  word,  is  more  due  to  the  ex- 
cellent composition  of  the  earth  they  make  them 
of,  and  which  is  thetr  peculiar,  thun  to  the  work  • 
manshipi  in  which,  if  we  had  the  same  day,  we 
should  soon  ontdo  them  as  much  as  we  do  in 
other  things.  The  next  art  is  their  manufactu- 
ring in  fine  silks,  cotton,  herba,  gold,  and  silver. 
In  whioh  they  have  nothing  but  what  is  in  com^ 
moa  with  onr  ordinary  poor  weavers. 

The  next  mechanic  art  is  their  lackering,  whioh 
is  just,  as  in  their  China  ware,  a  peculiar  to  their 
country,  in  the  materials,  not  at  all  in  the  work- 
manship {  and  as  for  the  cabinet-work  of  it  they 
are  manifiBBtly  outdone  by  us  j  and  abundanoe  is 
every  year  sent  thither  firamed  and  made  in 
Bngnnd,  and  only  laokered  in  China,  to  be  re« 
turned  tons. 

1  might  mn  the  like  parallel  through  most  of 
*nga  these  people  excel  in,  which  would  all 


appear  to  be  so  deficient  as  would  render  all  their 
famed  wisdom  and  capacity  most  scaodalously 
imperfect.  But  I  am  not  so  much  upon  their 
cunning  in  arts  as  upon  their  absurdity  and  ridi- 
culous folly  in  religious  matters,  and  io  which  I 
think  the  rudest  barbarians  outdo  them. 

From  this  wise  nation  we  have  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  nuar  2»000  miles  in  breadth,  partly  under 
the  Chinese  government.  Partly  under  the  Mui- 
Govite,  but  inhabited  by  Tartars  of  Mogul  Tsn 
tary,  Karkathay.  Siberian,  and  Samoides  pagaos, 
whose  idols  are  almost  as  hideous  as  the  Chinese's, 
and  whose  religion  is  all  nature — and  not  only  so, 
but  nature  under  the  greatest  degeneracy,  and 
next  to  brutal.  Father  le  Comte  gives  us  tbo 
pictures  of  some  of  their  house  idols,  and  an  ac- 
count of  their  worship ;  and  this  lasts,  as  I  have 
obsiervcd,  to  within  a  few  days  of  Archangel.  So 
that,  in  a  word,  from  the  mouth  of  tJhe  Straits, 
that  is  to  say,  from  Sallee  over  to  Carribbea,  from 
thence  rouud  Africa  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
cross  the  vast  Indian  Ocean,  and  upon  sll  the 
coast  of  it,  about  by  Malacca  and  Sumatra, 
through  the  Straits  of  Sincaoore  and  the  coast 
of  Siam  northwards  to  China,  and  through 
China  by  land  over  the  deserta  of  the  Grand 
Turtary  to  the  river  Dwlna,  being  a  circuit  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  every  jot 
as  far  as  the  whole  circumference,  the  name  of 
God  is  not  heard  ot,  except  among  a  few  of  the 
Indians  that  arc  Maliomedans ;  the  word  of  God 
is  not  known,  or  the  Son  of  God  spoken  oC 

Having  some  warmth  in  nny  search  after  reli- 
gion, occasioned  by  this  reflection,  and  so  little  of 
it  appearing  m  all  the  parts  which  I  bad  travelled, 
I  resolved  to  travel  over  the  rest  of  the  world  ia 
books,  for  my  wandering  days  are  pretty  wdl 
over-^I  say,  I  resolved  to  travel  the  rest  in  books; 
and  sure,  said  I,  there  must  appear  abundanoe  of 
serious  religion  in  the  rest  of  toe  world,  or  else  I 
know  nothing  at  all  of  where  I  shall  find  it. 

But  I  find  by  my  reading,  just  as  I  did  in 
travelling,  that  all  the  custonos  of  nations,  as  to 
religion,  were  much  alike ;  that,  one  with  sn-  ' 
other,  they  are  more  devout  in  their  worship  of 
something,  whatever  it  be,  than  inquisitive  after 
what  it  is  they  worship ;  and  most  of  the  altars 
of  worship  ia  the  world  might  to  this  day  be  in- 
scribed to  the  unknown  God. 

Thia  may  seem  a  strange  thing;  bnt  that 
wonder  may  cease  when  fuitber  inquiry  is  msde 
into  the  particular  ol\jecta  of  worship  which  the 
several  nations  of  the  world  bow  down  t0i  some 
of  which  are  so  horrid,  so  absurdi  as  one  would 
thhik  human  nature  coiild  not  aink  so  low  as  to 
do  her  homage  in  so  irrational  a  manner. 

And  here,  hoiug  to  speak  of  religion  as  idola- 
trous, it  occurs  to  me  that  it  seemed  strange 
that,  except  in  Persia  and  some  part  of  TartaiTi 
I  found  none  of  the  people  look  up  for  their  godii 
but  down  i  by  which  it  came  into  my  mind  thst, 
even  in  idolatry  itself,  the  world  was  something 
degenerated,  and  their  reason  was  more  bcod- 
winked  than  their  ancestors. 

By  looking  iip  and  looking  down,  X  meBQ,ibey 
do  not,  as  the  Komans,  look  up  among  the  stars 
for  their  idols,  place  their  gods  in  the  skies,  wi 
worship,  as  we  noight  say,  like  men,  bat  look 
down  among  the  brutes,  form  idols  to  tbemselres 
ont  of  the  beasts,  and  figure  things  like  moitsteni 
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to  adore  then  fi>r  their  ugUneii  and  iMrrible  de- 
,  fomity. 

Of  the  twob  the  lbnner»  la  my  opinioo,  was 
'  Boch  the  more  rational  idolatry,  as  particalarly 
'  lb  I^anisns  worshipping  the  sun ;  and  when  I 
bad  i  particular  aooount  of  that  of  Bengale,  It 
pNMotly  oocoired  to  my  thoughts  that  there 
wu  aomethiiig  awful,  something  glorious  and 
God-like  in  the  sno,  that,  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
troe  God,  night  rationally  bespeak  the  homage 
fif  the  oreatnres ;  and  to  whom  it  seemed  reason- 
able^ where  reason  was  its  own  judge  only,  with- 
out the  hdps  of  Revelation,  to  pay  an  adoration 
ai  the  parent  of  Ught,  and  the  giver  of  life  to  all 
the  vegetative  world,  and  as  in  a  visible  manner 
enlireomg  and  influencing  the  rational  and  sens!* 
tivi  liib,  and  which  might,  far  nught  they  knew, 
at  fint  create,  as  it  did  since  so  plainly  affect,  all 
tbmgs  rouad  us« 

lUa  thought  gave  Urth  to  the  following  ex* 
aoiioD,  with  which  I  shall  eloee  this  observation : 

"Hullgloiloiialamp,  th«|MraBtortlieda]r, 
Whota  beau  not  only  heat  aad  life  convojl 
But  iii«7  that  heat  and  life,  for  aught  we  know, 
On  manj,  many  distant  worlds  bestow, 
lanwose,  amaiing  globe  ot  heavenly  fire, 
Tb  wbMi  all  flames  aaoand,  in  wham  all  U^ts  ezffre, 
Bolliag  in  flames,  eniita  etenul  r^i 
Yet  ceu-saffldent  sufli;xs  no  decav. 
Thy  central  rigour  nerer,  never  aies, 
But  life  the  motion,  motion  life  supplies, 
VbM  ktier  bodies  rob  us  of  thy  beams. 
And  iateicept  thj  flowiog,  heavonly  streams ; 
Fools  bj  mistake  eclipse  thee  frcun  their  sight, 
▼hen  'til  the  eyes  eclipsed,  and  not  thy  light. 
Th;  sbisnce  constitutes  eiTectual  night 
Vhn  rolling  earth  deprivea  us  of  Uiy  lii^t ; 
Aad  planets  all  opaque  and  beggarly, 
BnrriTw  thy  beams,  and  strive  to  shine  like  thee ; 
Is  Iheiv  mock,  liielees  light  we  starve  and  ftweae, 
And  wait  the  warmth  of  thy  returning  rays. 

"  Thy  distance  leaves  us  all  recline  and  sadj 
And  hoary  winter  governs  in  thy  atcad : 
Swift  thy  returning  vigour,  warm  and  mild, 
Sslutes  the  earth,  and  geu  the  world  with  child. 
Greet  mol  of  nature,  from  whoso  vital  spring 
Due  best  and  life  difPised  through  everything: 
OoTem'rt  the  moon  and  stan  by  different  ray,        1 
She  qeeen  of  night,  thee  moaareh  of  the  day,  > 

Tbfl  moon,  and  stars,  and  earth,  and  plants  obey.  J 
Vhen  darker  nations  see  thee  placed  on  high. 
And  feel  thy  warmth  their  genial  heat  supply ; 
How  imperemtible  thy  influence 
•Slides  thnmgh  their  vwns,  and  touchM  every  paase  i 
Br  gUnuaering  naturo  led,  they  bow  their  kiioe, 
MtfUku  their  God,  and  sacrifice  to  thee, 
Uoura  thy  declining  steiM,  and  hate  the  night, 
Bot  vrhen  in  hope  of  thy  approaehlag  light, 
Bksithyratttm,  which  bfinjn  the  weerftil  day. 
And  to  thy  wond'routf  light  false  adorations  pay. 
Kff  can  we  blame  the  Jtistioe  of  the  thought. 
In  lainds  by  erring  Tsason  only  tau^t. 
Ksturs,  it  seems,  lastrucU  a  deity, 
Aad  reason  says  there's  nonp  so  bijght  as  thee. 
Nor  ii  thy  influence  to  much  a  Jest, 
There's  lomethfasg  shocks  our  nature  in  the  rest: 
To  make  a  God,  and  then  the  tool  adore, 
Aod  bow  to  that  that  worshipped  us  before, 
The  nonsense  takes  off*  all  the  reverence, 
Th«t  can't  be  worshipping  that  is  not  sense. 
Bat  when  the  spring  of  nature  shows  its  Ihce, 
The  gkvy  of  its  mye,  the  swiftness  of  ito  raoe, 
StUMDdotts  height  and  majesty  dtvioe, 
And  with  what  awful  splendour  it  can  shine. 
Who  that  no  other  news  from  heaven  oould  bear, 
Would  think  but  this  was  Ood.  would  think  and  feas, 
Ko  other  idol  ever  aame  so  Dear.' 

Ceflain  it  is,  that  the  Persians  who  thns  paid 
tlieir  adoration  to  the  sun,  were  at  that  time 
tome  of  the  wisest  people  in  the  world.  Some 
tell  as  that  the  great  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  ip  Gbt  all  his  people  to  worship,  was  repr&> 
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sented  holding  iho  sun  in  his  right  hand;  and 
that  it  was  to  the  representation  of  the  sun  thai 
he  flommanded  all  nations  and  kindreds  to  bow 
and  to  worship.  If  so,  then  the  Assyrians  were 
worshippers  also  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  Persians, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable.  We  read  also  m 
the  Scripture  of  those  nations  who  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  a  thing  much  more  ra- 
tional, and  nearer  of  kin  to  worshipping  the  great 
God  of  heaven  than  worshipping  the  whole  host 
of  the  earth,  and  worshippieg  the  most  abject 
aod  loathsome  creatures,  or  but  even  the  repre- 
sentations  of  those  creatures,  which  was  still 
worse  than  the  other. 

But  what  are  all  the  absurdities  of  heathenism, 
which  at  last  are  resolved  into  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  and  their  being  fallen  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  which  was  once,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  disused  to  all  nunkind? 

I  say,  what  are  these  ?  And  how  much  ground 
for  just  reflection  do  they  affoid  us,  compared  to 
the  gross  things  in  practice  which  we  find  every 
day  among  those  nations  who  profess  to  have  had 
the  dear  light  of  Gospel  revelation  ? 

How  many  self-contradictuig  principles  do  they 
hold  ?  How  contrary  to  their  profession  do  they 
act  ?  How  does  one  side  bum  for  what  another 
side  abhors  ?  And  how  do  Christians,  taking  that 
venerable  name  for  a  general  appellation,  doom  , 
one  another  to  the  devil  for  a  few  disagreeing  ' 
elauses  of  the  same  religion,  while  all  profess  to 
worship  the  same  Deity,  and  to  eipect  the  same 
salvation? 

With  what  preposteroiis  enthusiasms  do  some 
mingle  their  knowledge^  and  with  as  gross  absur- 
dities  others  their  devotion  ?  How  blindly  super 
stitious ;  how  ftirious  and  raging  in  their  seal  ? 
How  cruel,  inexorable,  and  even  inhuman  and 
barbarous  to  one  another,  when  they  differ?  as 
if  religion  divested  us  of  humanity,  and  that  in 
our  worshipping  a  God  of  mercy,  and  in  whose 
compassions  alone  it  is  that  we  have  room  to 
hope,  we  should,  to  please  and  serve  him,  banish 
humanity  from  our  nature,  and  show  no  compos* 
sion  totnose  that  fall  into  our  hands. 

In  my  travelling  through  Portugal,  it  was  my 
lot  to  come  to  Lisbon  while  they  held  there  one 
of  their  oourtt  of  justice  called  Auto-de-fe,  that 
is  to  say,  a  court  of  jusUoo  of  the  Inqnislttoo.  It 
if  a  subject  which  baa  been  handled  by  many 
writers,  and  hideed  exposed  by  some  of  the  best 
Catholics;  and  my  present  business  is  not  to 
write  a  history,  or  engage  in  a  dispute,  but  to 
relate  a  passage. 

They  carried  in  prooession  all  their  criminals 
to  the  great  ohurob,  where  eight  of  them  ap- 
peared first,  dressed  up  in  gowns  and  caps  of 
canvass,  upon  which  were  painted  all  that  man 
could  devise  of  hell's  torments,  devils  broiling 
and  roasting  human  bodies,  and  a  thousand  such 
frightful  things,  with  flames  and  devils  besides  in 
every  part  of  the  dress. 

Those  I  foupd  were  eight  poor  creatures  con- 
dembed  to  be  burnt,  and  for  they  scarce  knew 
what,  but  for  onmes  against  the  Catholic  foith, 
and  against  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  they  were 
burnt.  One  of  them,  it  was  said,  rejoioed  that 
he  was  to  be  burnt,  aqd  being  asked  why,  an* 
airtred  thai  he  had  much  rather  die  than  be 
CMTied  back  to  the  prlsop  of  the  Inquisition, 
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where  their  cmeltiei  were  wone  than  death.  Of 
those  eight,  as  I  was  told,  some  were  Jews,  whose 
greatest  crime,  as  many  there  did  not  scrapie  to 
say,  was  that  they  were  very  rich ;  and  some 
Christians  were  in  the  number  at  the  same  time, 
whose  greatest  misery  was  that  they  were  very 
poor. 

It  was  a  sight  that  almost  gave  me  a  tbotk  in 
my  notion  of  Christianity  itself,  till  I  began  to 
recollect  that  it  might  be  possible  that  Inquisi- 
tors were  scarce  Christians,  and  that  I  knew 
many  Catholic  countries  do  not  soflTer  this  abo- 
minable judicature  to  be  erected  among  them. 

I  have  seen  much,  and  read  more,  of  the  un- 
happy conduct,  in  matters  of  religion,  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  professing  the 
Christian  religion;  and  upon  my  word  I  find 
some  practices  infinitely  seandalotts,  some  which 
are  the  common  receiml  customs  of  Christians, 
which  would  be  the  ^horrence  of  heathens; 
and  it  requires  a  strong  attachment  to  the  foun- 
dation, which  is  indeed  the  principal  part  in  reli- 
gion, to  guard  our  minds  against  being  oflTended 
even  at  the  Christian  religion  itaelf^  but  I  got 
over  that  part  afterward. 

Let  it  not  oflTend  the  ears  of  any  true  lover  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  I  observe  some  of  the 
follies  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion, 
assuring  you  it  is  fiir  from  being  my  design  to  bring 
the  least  scandal  upon  the  profeMon  itselC 

And  here,  therefore,  let  me  give  the  words  of 
a  judicious  person  who  travelled  from  Turkey 
through  Italy.     His  words  are  these : — 

*'  When  I  was  in  Italy  I  ranged  over  great  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  where  one  would 
think,  indeed,  the  face  of  religion  would  be  plain- 
est to  be  seen,  and  without  any  disguise ;  but,  in 
short,  I  found  there  the  ikce  of  religion,  and  no 
more. 

*'  At  Rome  there  was  all  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  religious  habits :  the  pope  and  the  car(Unau 
walked  with  a  religious  gravity,  but  lived  in  a  re- 
ligious luxury,  kept  up  the  pomp  of  religion  and 
the  dignity  of  religions  titlea ;  but,  like  our  Lord*k 
observation  on  the  pharisees,  I  found  within  they 
were  all  ravening  wolves. 

*'  The  religious  justice  they  do  there  is  parti, 
culariy  remarkable,  and  very  muoh  recommends 
them.  The  church  protects  murderers  and  as- 
sasstos,  and  then  delivers  the  civil  magistrates 
over  to  Satan  for  doing  jnstioe.  They  interdict 
whole  kingdoms,  and  shut  np  the  churches  for 
want  of  paying  a  few  ecclesiastic  dues,  and  to 

Jmt  a  stop  to  religion  for  want  of  their  money.  I 
bund  the  courtezans  were  the  most  constant 
creatures  at  the  church,  and  the  most  certain 
place  for  an  assignation  with  another  man*s  wife 
was  at  prayers. 

**  The  Court  of  Inquisition  bant  two  men  for 
speaking  dishonourably  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  missionaries  in  China  tolerated  the  wor- 
shipping the  devil  bv  their  new  convert,  A  Jew 
was  likewise  burnt  for  denying  Christ,  while  the 
Jesuits  joined  the  paganism  of  the  heathen  with 
the  high  mass,  and  sung  anthena  to  the  immor- 
tal idols  of  Tonquin. 

**  When  I  saw  this  I  resolved  to  inquire  no 
more  after  reliffion  In  Italy,  till  by  accident  meet- 
ing with  a  quietest,  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  all  religion  was  intemal,  that  the  duties  of 


Chriitlantty  were  summed  up  in  refiectMm  and 
ejaculation.  He  inveighed  bitterly  agumt  the 
game  of  religion  which  he  said  was  playing  over 
the  world  by  the  deigy;  and  said  Italy  ms  a 
theatre,  where  religion  was  the  grand  opera,  aad 
the  popish  clergy  were  the  stage  players.  I  liked 
him  in  many  of  hb  notions  about  (Kber  people's 
religion ;  but  when  I  came  to  talk  with  hiia  a 
little  doeely  about  his  own.  It  was  so  wrapped  up 
in  his  internals,  concealed  in  the  carities  and 
dark  parts  of  the  soul,  vis.,  meditation  ivitboDt 
worship,  doctrine  without  practice,  reflectioo 
without  reformation,  and  seal  without  knowledge, 
that  I  could  come  to  no  certainty  with  hio  hoi 
in  this,  that  religion  in  Italy  was  really  inn* 
sible." 

This  was  very  agreeable  to  my  notloos  of  Ita- 
lian religion,  and  to  what  I  had  met  with  fron 
other  people  that  had  travelled  the  country,  but 
one  observation  of  blindness  and  supentition  I 
must  give  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  neaivr 
home.  When  passing  through  Flanden  I  fbuod 
the  people  in  a  certain  city  there  in  a  very  [rrett 
commotion.  The  case  was  this.  A  oerttin  see- 
lerate  (so  they  call  an  abandoned  wretch  giveo 
up  to  all  wickedness)  had  broken  into  a  chapel  is 
the  city,  and  had  stolen  the  piz  or  casket  wheraa 
the  samd  host  was  deposited ;  which  host,  after 
rightly  consecrated,  they  believe  to  be  the  real 
body  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  bebig  tnnsabstao- 
tinted,  as  they  call  it,  from  the  substance  of  bread. 

The  feet  being  discovered,  the  city,  as  I  lak! 
above,  was  all  up  in  a  tumult;  the  gates  were 
shut  up,  nobody  suflTered  to  go  out,  every  hone 
was  searched,  and  the  utmost  diligence  uaed; 
and  at  length,  as  it  was  next  to  impossibility  be 
should  escape,  he  was  discovered. 

His  execution  was  not  long  deferred.  Bat  first 
he  was  examined,  and  I  tbhtk  by  tortnre,  wbot 
he  had  done  with  the  sacred  thing  which  was  in 
the  pix,  which  he  had  stolen  ?  And  at  length  be 
confessed  that  he  had  thrown  it  into  a  houie  of 
office,  and  was  carried  with  n  guard  to  tbow 
them  the  place. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  little  piece  of  a 
wafer  in  such  n  place,  though  no  piaini  were 
spared  in  a  most  filthy  manner  to  search  kr  it; 
but,  as  I  say,  it  could  not  be  found ;  immedlstdy 
the  place  was  judged  consecrated  tpio  fide, 
turned  into  an  oratory,  and  the  devout  people 
flocked  to  it  to  expiate,  by  their  prayers,  the  dis- 
honour done  to  tlie  Lord  God  by  throwing  bis 
precions  body  into  so  vile  a  place.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  the  wiser  part  that  the  body  would  oot 
fall  down  into  the  pboe,  but  be  snatiehed  up  br 
its  inherent  power,  or  by  the  holy  angels,  aod 
not  be  suffbred  to  touch  the  excrements  in  that 
place.  However,  the  people  contJnued  their  de- 
votions for  some  time  just  in  the  place  where  it 
was,  and  afterwards  a  large  chapel  was  boiit 
upon  it,  where  the  same  prayers  are  continQed, 
as  I  suppose,  to  this  day. 

I  had  a  particular  occasion  to  come  at  a  very 
accurate  account  of  Pbland  by  a  Pblish  gentle' 
man,  in  whose  company  I  travelled,  >Bd  ftoin 
whom  I  learned  all  that  was  worth  Inqniriog  of 
about  religions  alTairB  in  Prussin  on  one  iide  and 
Muscovy  on  the  other. 

As  for  Pbland,  he  fold  me  they  were  all  eoo- 
fusion  both  in  churdi  and  in  state ;  that  notwitb- 


itudfof  their  wan  thmr  wcra  pertecuton  of  the 
wont  kiod.  that  they  Mt  the  Jews  live  among 
them  undiitiirbed  to  auch  a  degree  that  in  the 
oooDtrjr  about  Lemberg  and  Kiow  there  were 
rediooed  above  80,000  Jewa ;  that  these  had  not 
tolaratioQ  only  but  many  privilegei  granted  them, 
thoof  b  they  denied  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
that  the  Messiah  was  come  in  the  flesh,  and  blas- 
phemad  hh  name  upon  fireqaent  ooeasioos ;  and 
St  the  same  time  they  persecnted  the  Protestants, 
aod  destroyed  their  churches,  wherever  they  had 
power  to  do  it. 

Go  the  otfaeor  hand,  when  I  came  to  inqnire  of 
thoM  Protestant!,  and  what  kind  of  people  they 
were  who  sofferiNl  so  severely  for  their  religion, 
I  foand  they  were  generally  a  sort  of  Protestants 
called  8ocniiana»  imd  that  Leiius  Socinus  bad 
ipread  Ms  errors  so  universally  over  this  country 
that  oor  Lord  Jesoa  Christ  was  reduoed  here  to 
little  BMre  than  a  good  man  sent  from  heaven  to 
iostraet  the  world,  and  far  from  capable  of  elTect- 
isg  by  the  toflaenco  of  hia  Spirit  and  grace  the 
gtorioQs  work  of  redeeming  the  world.  As  for 
tbe  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have  no 
troQble  about  it. 

Hiving  giveo  this  aoeouot  of  knowledge  and 
pieu  in  tbe  countries  inhabited  by  Christians  of 
tbe  Roman  church,  it  seems  natuni  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  Greek  church. 

There  are  in  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's  dominions 
•bsodaoce  of  wooden  churches*  and  had  not  tbe 
country  been  as  full  of  wooden  priests  something 
night  have  been  said  for  the  religion  of  the  Mus- 
eovites,  for  the  people  are  wonderAilty  devout 
there;  which  would  have  been  very  well,  if  it 
had  not  been  aittended  with  the  profoundest 
icooraoce  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  any  country 
where  the  name  of  Christian  was  so  much  as 
tilkedoi: 

But  when  I  came  to  inquire  about  their  wor- 
ship, I  found  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  so 
miiiBh  a  meaner  figure  among  them  than  St 
Nicholas,  that  I  conduded  religion  was  swallowed 
op  of  superstition,  and  so  indeed  I  found  it  was 
Qpon  nil  occasions;  na  to  the  conduct  of  the 
people  In  rriiglons  matters,  their  ignorance  is  so 
established  upon  obstinacy,  which  is  the  Musco- 
vite's national  sin,  that  it  would  be  really  to  no 
peipose  to  look  any  longer  for  a  reformation 
UBODg  them. 

In  short,  no  nan  will,  I  believe,  say  of  me  that 
I  do  the  Muscovites  aoy  wrong  when  I  say  they 
■re  the  most  ignorant  and  most  obstinate  people 
ia  tbe  Christian  world,  when  I  toll  the  following 
itory  of  them. 

U  was  after  the  battle  at  Narva,  where  the 
Ute  King  of  Sweden,  Charies  X 1 1  defeated  their 
peat  army,  and  after  the  victory  extended  his 
troops  pretty  far  into  their  country,  and  perhaps 
pluidered  them  a  little  as  he  advanced ;  when 
tbe  Muscovites,  we  may  be  sure,  being  in  the 
Qtmoit  distress  and  confusion,  feU  to  their 
prayers.  We  read  of  nothing  they  had  to  say 
to  God  Alnughty  in  thai  eases  but  to  their 
patron  saint  they  addressed  this  extraordinary 
prsyer: 

**  0  Thou,  our  perpetual  comforter  in  all  our  ad- 
versities I  Thou  infinitely  powerftd  St  Nicholas, 
by  what  sin,  and  how  have  we  highly  offended 
thee  in  our  sacrifices,  genuflections,  reverences. 


and  actions  of  thanksgiving,  that  thou  hast  thus 
forsaken  us?  We  had  therdfore  sought  to  appease 
thee  entirely,  and  we  had  implored  thy  presence 
and  thy  succour  against  tbe  terrible,  insolent, 
dreadfw,  enraged,  and  undaunted  enemies  and 
destroyers;  when,  like  lions,  bears,  and  other 
savage  beasts  that  have  lost  their  young  one% 
they  attacked  us  after  an  insolent  and  terrible 
manner;  and  terrified  and  wounded,  took  and 
killed  us  by  thousands,  us  who  are  thy  people. 
Now  as  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  happen 
without  witcbcrsift  and  enchantment,  seeing  the 
great  care  that  we  had  taken  to  fortify  ourselves, 
after  an  impregnable  manner,  for  the  defence  and 
security  of  thy  name,  we  beseech  thee,  O  St 
Nicholas,  to  be  our  champion,  and  the  bearer  of 
our  standard,  to  be  with  us  both  in  peace  and  in 
war,  and  in  our  necessities,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  death,  to  protect  us  sgainst  this  horrible  and 
tyrannical  crew  of  sorcerers,  and  to  drive  them 
far  enough  off  from  our  fron^ers,  with  tbe  recom- 
pence  which  they  may  deserve.'* 

It  may  be  hoped  I  may  give  a  better  account 
of  religion  among  the  Protestants  than  I  have 
among  the  Roman  and  Grecian  churches;  and 
I  will,  if  in  justice  it  is  possible. 

The  next  to  the  nations  I  have  been  mentioiu 
ing,  I  mean  in  geographical  order,  are  those  re- 
formed Christians  called  Lutherans;  to  say  no 
worse  of  them,  the  foce  of  religion  indeed  is 
altered  much  between  these  and  the  latter.  But 
I  scarce  know  what  name  to  give  it,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  have  inquired  into  it,  or  what  it  Is  like. 

It  was  Popery  and  no  Popery— there  was  the 
consub.  but  not  tbe  transub.  The  service  dif- 
fered indeed  from  the  mass,  Dut  the  deficiency 
seemed  to  be  made  up  very  much  with  the  trum- 
pets, kettle-drums,  fiddl<¥s,  hautboys,  &c.,  and  ali 
the  merry  part  of  the  Popish  devotion ;  upon 
which  it  occurred  to  roe  presently,  that  if  there 
was  no  danger  of  Popery  among  the  Lutherans, 
there  was  danger  of  superstition ;  and  as  for  the 
pious  part,  I  saw  very  little  of  it  in  either  of  them. 

By  religion,  therefore,  the  reader  is  desired  to 
understand  here  not  the  principles  upon  which 
the  several  nations  denominate  themselves,  so 
much  as  the  manner  in  which  they  discover 
themselves  to  be  sincere  in  the  profession  whidh 
they  make.  I  had  no  inclination  here  to  enter 
into  the  inquiry  after  the  creeds  which  every 
nation  professed  to  believe,  but  the  manner  In 
which  they  practised  that  religion  which  they 
really  professed ;  for  what  is  religion  to  me  with- 
out practice?  And  although  it  may  be  true 
that  there  can  be  no  true  religion  where  it  is  not 

Professed  upon  right  principkw ;  yet,  that  which 
observe  here,  and  which  to  me  is  the  greatest 
grievance  among  Christians,  is  the  want  of  a 
religioos  practice  even  where  there  are  right  prin- 
ciples at  iMttom,  and  where  there  is  a  profession 
of  tbe  orthodox  folth* 

In  brief,  I  am  not  hunting  after  the  profession 
of  religion,  but  the  practice.  The  first  I  find 
almost  in  every  nation— >aii/b  rtiu  torn  harhara  ; 
but  tbe  last  I  am  like  to  travel  through  the  his- 
tories of  all  Christendom  with  my  search,  and 
perhaps  may  hardly  be  able,  when  I  have  done, 
to  tell  you  where  it  is. 

All  the  satire  of  this  inquiry  will  look  this 
way ;  for  where  God  lias  not  given  a  people  the 


bleniog  of  a  Irqe  knowledge  of  himielf,  it  would 
call  for  oar  pit)r,  not  reproach.  Ji  would  be  a 
very  dull  satire  indeed  that  a  man  should  be 
witty  upon  the  negroes  in  Africa  ibr  not  knowing 
Christ*  and  not  understanding  the  doctrine  of  a 
Saviour ;  but  if  turning  to  our  modem  Christians 
of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  for  not  teaching  them, 
not  instructing  them,  and  for  refusing  to  baptise 
them,  there  the  satire  would  be  pointed  and  sea* 
sooable,  as  we  shall  hear  farther  by  and  by* 

But  to  return  to  the  Lutherans,  fbr  there  I 
am  supposed  to  be  at  this  time,  I  mean  among 
the  courts  and  cities  of  Brandeoburgh,  Saxony, 
&c.t*-I  had  opportunity  here  to  view  a  court  af* 
fecting  gallantry,  magnificence,  and  gay  things, 
to  such  a  height,  and  with  such  a  passion,  to 
exceed  the  whole  world  in  that  empty  part  of 
human  felicity  called  show,  that  I  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  pursue  it  with  such  an  impetuous 
torrent  of  the  affections  without  sacrificing  all 
things  to  it  which  wise  men  esteem  more  va- 
luable. 

Nor  was  m^  notion  wrong ;  for  the  first  thing 
I  found  sacnBced,  as  I  say,  to  this  voluptuous 
humour  was  the  liberties  of  the  people,  who  being 
by  constitution  or  custom  rather  under  absolute 
government,  and  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
prince,  are  sure  to  pay,  not  all  they  can  spare, 
but  even  all  they  have,  to  gratify  the  unbounded 
appetite  of  a  court  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
exorbitance. 

By  all  I  have  read  of  the  manner  of  living 
there,  both  court  and  people,  the  latter  are  en- 
tirely given  up  to  the  former — not  by  neoessity 
only,  but  by  the  consent  of  custom  and  the 
general  way  of  management  through  the  whole 
country ;  nay,  this  is  carried  to  such  a  hei^t 
that,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  king's  ooflTers  are 
the  general  cess-pool  of  the  nations,  whither  all 
the  money  of  the  kingdoms  flows,  and  only  dis- 
perses again  as  that  gives  it  out— whether  by 
running  over  or  running  out  at  its  proper  vent, 
I  do  not  inquire ;  so  that  as  all  the  blood  in  the 
human  body  circulates  in  24  hours  through  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  so  all  the  money  in  the 
kingdom  is  said  to  pass  once  a  year  through  the 
king*s  treasury. 

How  for  poverty  and  misery  may  prompt  piety 
and  devotion  among  the  poor  inhabitants,  I  can- 
not  say  {  but  if  luxury  and  gallantry,  together 
with  tyranny  and  oppression  to  support  it,  can 
subsist  with  true  religion  in  the  great  men,  then, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Dres- 
den may  be  the  best  qualified  in  the  world  to 
produce  this  tbmg  called  religion,  which,  I  have 
hitherto  seen,  is  hard  to  be  found. 

It  is  true,  that  the  magnifioence  of  the  wisest 
king  in  the  world  in  Jerusalem  was  esteemed  the 
felicity  of  his  people ;  but  it  seems  to  be  expressed 
very  elegantly,  not  as  a  testimony  of  bis  glory 
only,  but  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  his 
people  at  the  same  time,  under  the  prosperous 
circumstances  which  his  reign  brought  them  to, 
viz.,  that  he  made  gold  to  be  for  plenty  like  the 
stones  in  the  streets,  amply  expressing  the  flou- 
rishing condition  of  his  people  under  him. 

I  have  likewise  read,  indeed,  aod  heard  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  the  King  of  Prusria,  and  that 
even  from  his  own  subjects,  who  were  always  full 
of  the  generous  and  truly  royal  qualities  of  that 


prince;  he  was  the  first  kiag  of  the  coantry, 
which  before  was  a  dukedom  or  electorate  only. 
The  sum  of  their  discourse  is,  that  his  roajetty 
was  so  true  a  iiuher  of  his  country  and  of  bit 
people,  that  his  whole  care  was  the  flourisliin^ 
of  their  trade,  establishing  their  manofacturei, 
increasing  their  numbers,  planting  fbreignert— 
Frenoh,  Swis%  and  other  nations— among  them, 
to  instruct  and  encourage  them ;  and  b^ng  do 
way  accessory  to  any  of  their  oppressions,  bat 
relieving  and  redressing  all  their  grievances  ss 
often  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge; 
and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  entertain  a  great 
regard  to  the  character  of  so  just  and  gwid  a 
prince.  But  all  I  could  infer  from  that  wu,  thst 
a  government  may  be  tyrannical,  and  yet  the 
king  not  be  a  tyrant ;  but  the  grievances  to  tbe 
people  are  oftentimes  much  the  same.  And  every 
administration,  where  the  constitution  is  tbvi 
stated,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
northern  courts,  Protestant  ns  well  os  others, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  true  ends  of  govera- 
ment ;  the  thing  we  call  gOTemmeot  was  cer- 
tainly established  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  then 
German  courts,  where  I  have  made  my  observa- 
tions, the  magnifioence  of  the  court  and  tbt 
prosperity  of  the  people  stand  like  the  two  pdes, 
what  excess  of  light  you  see  at  one  is  exactly 
balanced  by  so  much  darkness  at  the  other. 

And  where,  pray,  is  the  religion  of  all  this? 
that  a  whole  nation  of  people  should  appear 
miserable  that  their  govemora  may  appear  gay; 
the  people  starve  that  the  prince  maybe  fed; 
or  rather,  the  people  be  lean  that  their  sovereiga 
may  be  fiu ;  the  subjects  sigh,  tliat  be  msy  laugh; 
be  empty,  that  he  may  be  fiill ;  and  all  this  for 
mere  luxury,  not  for  the  needful  defence  of  the 
government— resisting  enemies,  preserving  tbe 
publie  peace,  and  the  like,  but  for  mere  extrava- 
ganoe,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  as  in  Prussia; 
or  for  ambition,  and  pushing  at  crowns,  and  tbe 
lust  of  domination,  as  in  Saxony. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  religious  transactions 
of  these  eountries— how  are  the  ecdesiostici, 
jealous  of  their  hierarchy,  afraid  to  reform  far* 
ther  lest,  as  they  gave  a  mortal  stab  to  tbe  pe^ 
quisttes  and  vails  of  God  Almighty's  service  in 
the  Romish  church,  modem  reformation  might 
give  the  like  to  them  ?  For  this  reason  they  Kt 
a  pale  about  their  church,  and  there,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  they  cry  to  their  uMghboois, 
"  Stand  ofl;  I  am  holier  than  thou ;"  and  with  what 
persecution  and  invasion— persecuting  for  reli- 
gion, and  invading  the  prinaples  of  one  another. 
If  there  was  any  peace  among  them,  it  was  that 
only  which  passes  all  understanding.  It  pre- 
sently occurred  to  me,  what  charity  can  here  be 
where  there  is  no  peace?  and  what  religion 
where  there  is  no  charity  ?  And  1  began  to  fear 
1  should  find  little  of  what  I  looked  for  m  those 
odd  climates. 

I  had  travelled  personally  through  the  heart 
of  Prance,  where  I  baud  ooeasion  to  look  round 
me  often  enough  In  my  route  from  the  foot  of  tbe 
Pyrenean  mountains  to  Toulouse,  from  fhence 
to  Paris  and  Calais.  Here  I  found  the  people  so 
merry  and  yet  so  miserable,  that  I  knew  not  ^ 
where  to  make  any  judgment.  The  poverty  of 
the  poor  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  to  lesre  : 
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tb«a  no  room  to  stgh  for  anything  bat  their 
bardcnt,  or  to  pray  for  anything  but  bread.  But 
I  fh«  temper  of  the  people  was  so  volatile,  that  I 
I,  thought  they  went  always  dancing  to  church  and 
I   cane  lingiiig  out  of  it. 

I  found  a  world  of  teachers  here,  but  nobody 
'  tsoght    The  streets  were  everywhere  full  of 
'  priests  and  the  churches  full  of  women ;  but  as 
for  religion,  I  found  moat  of  the  clergy  were  so 
I  far  from  having  much  of  it  that  few  of  them  knew 
I  what  it  was.     Never  surely  was  a  nation  so  full 
of  tmlf  blind  guides ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
(rronly  ignorant  of  rellgioB  than  many  of  their 
clergy  are,  nothing  more  void  of  morals  than 
I  many  of  those  to  whom  other  people  go  to  con- 
fess their  sins. 

1  made   soma  inquiry  about  religion;    and 
smoDg  the  rest  I  happened  to  fall  in  company 
with  a  good  honest  Hogonot  mcognitOi  and  be 
told  toe  very  honestly  that  the  state  of  religion 
in  Prance  stood  thus :  **  Hrst,  that  for  some  years 
«^  it  was  pot  to  the  test  by  the  king,  and  that 
was  vhen  the  edicts  came  out  to  banish  and  ruin 
the  Hogonots ;  at  which  time,*'  said  he,  "  we 
thouf  hi  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  religion 
in  it ;  but  really,  when  it  came  to  the  push."  said 
b^  "it  was  haixl  to  tell  where  we  should  find  it. 
The  persecution,  as  it  was  thought  at  first,  would 
be  ingrateful  to  the  more  religious  Roman  Cu- 
tbolics,   and   that   some   would   be   found   too 
good  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  devil.     But  we 
were  mistaken,  the  best  fell  in  with  persecution 
vhea  it  was  done  by  other  hands  and  not  their 
o«n,  and  those  that  would  not  do  It  acknow- 
ledged  they  rejoiced   that  it  was  done ;   which 
ibowed,*  said  be,  •'that  the   Catholics  either 
bad  no  principle  or  acted  against  principle,  which 
is  moch  as  one.     And  as  for  us  Hugonots,*'  says 
he,  **  we  have  shown  that  we  have  no  religion 
lost  among  us ;  for,  first,  some  run  away  for  their 
religion  and  yet  left  it  behind  them,  and  we  that 
stayed  behind  did  it  at  the  price  of  our  princi- 
ples.   For  now,*'  says  he,  "we  are  mere  hypo- 
crites—neither Papists  nor  Hugonots,  for  we  go 
to  mass  with  Protestant  hearts ;  and  whOe  we  call 
oQrKlves  Protestants,  we  bow  In  the  house  of 
Rimmon."— ••  Where,  then,"  said  I,  "is  the  reli- 
gion once  boasted  of  here  to  be  found  ?*'.^"  In- 
deed,** said  he,  **  it  is  hard  to  tell  you,  and  except 
s  little  that  is  in  the  galleys  I  can  give  you  no 
good  account  of  it.'*    This,  indeed,  was  confining 
(he  remains  of  a  flourishing  church  to  about 
SjO  confessors,  who  really  suflbred  martyrdom 
for  it— for  it  was  no  less.     So  I  minuted  down 
French  religion  tugging  at  the  oar,  and  would 
have  come  away. 

But  it  came  into  my  thought  to  ask  him  what 
he  meant  by  telling  me  that  those  who  run  away 
for  their  religion  out  of  France  left  most  of  it 
behind  them  ?  He  answered,  I  should  judge  of 
it  better  if  I  observed  them  when  I  came  into  my 
own  coontry;  where,  if  I  found  they  lived  better 
than  other  people,  or  showed  anything  of  religion 
taitable  to  a  people  that  soffered  persecution  for 
their  profession,  I  should  send  word  of  it ;  for  he 
bad  heard  quite  otherwise  of  them,  which  was 
the  reason  why  he  and  thooionds  of  others  did 
Bot  follow  them. 

It  happened,  while  I  was  warm  In  my  inquiries 
thus  after  religion,  a  proclamation  came  out  in 


London  for  appointing  a  general  tbanksgii^ng, 
for  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the  English  forces 
and  their  confederates  over  the  French  at  - 


"'■■  * 


I  oare  not  to  put  names  to  the  particular  times 
of  things. 

I  started  at  the  noise  when  they  cried  i|  in 
the  streets.  Ah  i  said  I,  then  I  have  found  it  at 
last ;  and  I  rejoiced,  in  particular,  that  having 
looked  so  much  abroad  for  religion  I  should  find 
it  out  at  home.  Then  I  began  to  call  mysctf  a 
thousand  fools,  that  I  had  not  saved  myself  all 
this  labour  and  looked  at  home  first — though,  by 
the  by,  I  had  done  no  more  in  this  than  other 
travellers  often  or  indeed  generally  do,  viz.,  go 
abroad  to  see  the  world  and  search  fnto  the  cu- 
riosities of  foreign  countries,  and  know  nothing  of 
their  own* 

But  to  return  to  my  observations.  I  wet 
resolved  to  see  the  ceremonies  of  this  pious  piece 
of  work ;  and  as  the  preparations  for  it  were  pro- 
digiously  great,  I  inquired  how  ft  would  be ;  but 
nobody  could  remember  that  the  like  had  ever 
been  in  their  time  before.  Every  one  said  it 
would  be  very  fine,  that  the  queen  would  be  there 
herself,  and  all  the  nobility;  and  that  the  like 
had  never  been  seen  since  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time. 

This  pleased  me  exceedingly ;  and  1  began  to 
form  ideas  in  my  mind  of  what  had  been  in 
former  times  among  religious  nations ;  I  could 
find  nothing  of  what  I  was  made  to  expect,  mi- 
less  it  was  Solomon's  dedication  of  the  temple, 
or  Josiah*s  great  feast  of  the  reformation ;  and 
I  expected  God  would  liAve  a  most  royal  tribute 
of  praise. 

But  it  shocked  me  a  little  that  the  people  said 
there  had  never  been  such  a  thanksgiving  shice 
Queen  Elisabeth's  time.  AVhat,  thought  I,  can 
be  the  reason  of  that?  and  musing  a  little,  O! 
says  I  to  myself,  now  I  have  found  it  i  I  suppose 
nobody  gives  God  thanks  in  our  country  but 
queens.  But  this  looked  a  little  harsh,  and  I 
rummaged  our  histories  a  little  for  my  farther 
satisfaction,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  At 
last,  talking  of  it  to  a  good  old  cavalier,  that  hail 
been  a  soldier  for  King  Charles,  "  Ob,**  sayl  he, 
"  I  can  tell  you  the  reason  of  It;  they  have  never 
given  thanks,**  says  he,  *'  h^causc  they  have  had 
nothing  to  give  thanks  for.  Pray,^  says  he, 
"  when  have  they  had  any  victories  In  England 
since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  except  two  or 
three  in  Ireland  in  King  WilHam*s  time,  end  then 
they  were  so  busy,  had  so  many  leases  with  th«n 
abroad,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  give  thaliki 
for  them." 

This  I  found  had  too  much  truth  in  it-— how- 
ever bitter  the  jest  of  it ;  bat  still  heightened  my 
expectation,  and  made  me  look  for  some  strange 
seriousness  and  religious  thankfnlnesa  in  the  np* 
pearance  that  was  to  be  on  the  oocaaloD  in  hand ; 
and  accordingly  I  secured  myself  a  pkoe^  both 
without  and  within  the  church,  when  I  might 
be  a  witness  to  every  part  of  the  devotloo  and 
joy  of  the  people. 

But  my  expeetatioiia  were  womd  up  to  a  yet 
greater  pitch  when  I  saw  the  ioflnlte  orowds  #f 
people  throng  with  io  nnoh  zeal,  at  \^  like  a 
charitable  eoxeomb,  thought  it  to  be,  to  the 
place  of  the  worship  of  Ciod  \  md  vrhea  I  aeo- 
tidered  that  it  wat  to  give  God  thaoht  for  a  great 
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▼ictoiy,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  than  the 
Joy  of  the  ItraeHt«8,  when  they  landed  on  the 
bmnki  of  the  lea  ana  ww  Pharaoili's  army,  horsei, 
and  chariots,  swallowed  up ;  and  I  doubted  not 
I  should  hear  something  like  the  song  of  Motes 
and  the  children  of  Israel  on  the  occasion,  and 
should  hear  it  sung  with  the  same  elevation  of 
ioul. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  point,  the  first  thing 
I  observed  waa  that  nine  parta  of  ten  of  all  the 
company  came  there  only  to  see  the  queen  and 
the  show,  and  the  other  tenth  part,  I  think, 
might  be  said  to  make  the  show. 

When  the  queen  came  to  the  rails,  and  de- 
scended  from  her  coach,  the  people,  instead  of 
crying  out  Hosannah,  blessed  be  the  oueen  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord — t  say,  the 
people  cried  murder  and  help,  for  God*s  sake ; 
treading  upon  one  another  and  stifling  one  ano- 
ther at  such  a  rate,  that  in  the  rear  of  the  two 
lines  or  crowds  of  people  through  which  the 
queen  pasied  it  looked  something  like  a  battle 
where  the  wounded  were  retired  to  die  and  to 

Eet  surgeons  to  come  to  them^for  there  lay 
eapi  of  women  and  children  dragged  from 
among  the  feet  of  the  crowd*  and  gasping  for 
breath.  I  went  among  some  of  them,  and  luked 
them  what  made  them  go  into  such  a  crowd? 
and  their  answer  waa  all  the  same—*'  O,  sir,  I 
bad  a  mind  to  see  the  queen,  as  the  rest  did." 

Well,  I  had  my  answer  here  indeed  i  for,  in 
short,  the  whole  business  of  the  thanksgiving 
without  doort  waa  to  see  the  queen,  that  was 
plain ;  so  I  went  away  to  my  stand,  which,  for 
no  leu  than  three  guineas,  I  had  secured  in  the 
church. 

When  I  came  there  it  waa  my  fate  to  be  placed 
between  the  seats  where  the  men  of  God  per* 
formed  the  service  of  his  praise,  and  sung  out 
the  anthema  and  the  Te  Deum^  which  celebrated 
the  religious  triumph  of  the  day. 

As  to  the  men  themselvea— I  liked  their  oiBoe, 
their  vestments,  and  their  appearance ;  all  looked 
awful  and  grave  enough,  auitable  In  some  re* 
apects  to  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  triumph ; 
and  1  eipected  they  would  be  as  solemn  in  their 
performances  as  the  Levites  that  blew  the  trum- 
pets at  Solomon's  feast,  when  all  the  people 
shouted  and  praised  God. 

But  I  observed  these  grave  people,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  worshipping  God,  when  it  was 
not  their  turn  to  sing,  or  read,  or  pray,  bestowed 
some  of  the  rest  of  their  time  in  taking  snuff, 
aiUniting  their  perukes,  looking  about  at  the  fair 
ladiea,  whispering,  and  that  not  very  softly  nei- 
ther* to  one  another,  about  this  fine  lady,  that 
pretty  woman,  thia  fine  duchess,  and  that  great 
fortune,  and  not  without  some  indecencies,  as 
w«D  of  worda  as  of  gestures.  Well,  says  I,  you 
•re  none  of  the  people  I  look  for ;  where  are  they 
that  give  Ood  thanks? 

Imnedlalely  the  organ  struck  up  for  the  Te 
HciMit  ap  starta  all  my  gentlemen,  as  if  inspired 
from  above,  and  from  their  talking  together,  not 
over>niodeatIy,  fall  to  praising  God  with  the 
ntmeat  predpitation,  singing  the  heavenly  an- 
thema with  aU  the  grace  and  music  imaginable. 

In  the  mhldle  of  all  this  music  and  these  ex* 


alted  things,  when  1  thoQght  my  soul  elevated 
with  divine  melody,  and  began,  to  be  reeoodled 
to  all  the  rest,  I  saw  a  little  ruitling  motioa 
among  the  people,  as  if  they  had  been  <UitQrbed 
or  frighted.  Some  said  it  thundered,  some  uid 
the  church  shook;  the  true  buimeii  wai,  the 
Te  Deitm  within  was  answered  without  by  the 
thunder  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  ooiie  of 
drums,  with  the  huzsaa  and  shouts  of  great 
crowds  of  people  in  the  streets.  This  i  did  not 
understand,  so  it  did  neither  disturb  nor  coDceni 
roe ;  I  found  indeed  no  great  hannooy  ia  it^  it 
bore  no  consort  In  the  music,  at  least  as  I  uade^ 
stood  it ;  but  it  was  over  pretty  soon,  and  so  ve 
went  on. 

When  the  anthem  was  sung,  and  the  other 
services  succeeded  them,  I,  that  had  been  a 
little  disturbed  with  the  lucid  intervaU  of  the 
choristers  and  the  gentlemen  that  sat  crowded 
in  with  them,  turned  my  eyes  to  other  places,  is 
hopes  I  should  find  some  s^ts  among  the  crowd, 
whose  souls  were  taken  up  with  the  exalted  rap- 
tures of  the  day. 

But,  alaa  1  it  was  all  one,  the  ladies  were  busy 
singling  out  the  men  and  the  men  the  ladies. 
The  star  and  garter  of  a  fine  young  noblenan— 
beautiful  in  person,  rich  in  habit,  and  sparkling 
in  jewels,  his  blue  ribbon  intimating  his  charac- 
ter-^rew  the  eves  of  so  many  women  off  their 
prayer-books,  that  I  think  his  grace  ought  to 
have  been  spoken  to  by  the  vergers  to  have  with> 
drawn  out  of  the  church,  that  he  might  not  injare 
the  service,  and  rob  God  Almighty  of  the  homa^ 
of  the  day. 

As  for  the  queen,  her  majesty  was  the  star  of 
the  day,  and  infinitely  more  eyes  were  directed 
to  her  than  were  lifted  op  to  heaven,  though 
the  last  was  the  business  of  the  whole  pro- 
cession. 

Well,  said  I,  this  U  mighty  fine,  that's  true; 
but  Where's  the  religion  of  all  this?  Heafens 
bless  me,  said  I,  out  of  this  crowd,  and  111  never 
mock  Gk>d  any  more  here  when  the  queen 
comes  again,  Uannot  these  people  go  and  see 
the  queen  where  the  queen  is  to  be  seen,  bat 
mtut  they  come  hither  to  profane  the  church  with 
her,  and  make  the  queen  an  idol?  And  in  a 
great  passion  I  was,  both  at  the  people  and  at 
the  manner  of  the  day,  as  you  may  easily  see  hj 
what  follows. 


K.  B.  I  had  made  some  other  satirical  reflec- 
tions upon  the  conduct  of  the  day;  hot  ai  it 
looks  too  near  home,  I  am  not  willing  that  poor 
Rol^inson  Crusoe  should  disoblige  anybody. 

I  confess,  the  close  of  the  day  was  still  more 
extravagant;  for  there  the  thanksgiving  was 
a4Joumed  from  the  church  to  the  tavern,  and  to 
the  street ;  and  intend  of  the  decency  of  a  reli- 
gioua  triumph,  there  was  indsed  a  triumph  of 
religious  indecency ;  and  the  anthems,  Te  Deum, 
and  thanksgiving  of  the  day  ended  in  the  drunk- 
enness, the  bonfires,  and  the  squiba  and  crackers 
of  the  street. 

How  fiir  religion  Is  ooncemed  in  all  this,  or 
whether  God  Almighty  will  accept  of  these  noisy 
doings  for  thanksgivings,  that  I  have  sotbiog  to 
do  with ;  let  those  people  consider  of  it  that  are 
concerned  in  it. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 
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Op  DiTPiuxcKs  IN  Religion. 

It  b  known  alone  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  why 
he  has  been  pleased  to  suffer  any  part  of  reli*  | 
gioD,  and  the  adoration  paid  to  his  Majesty,  the' 
■applications  made  to  him,  and  the  homage 
which  his  ereatar^s  owe  to  his  glorious  Being,  to 
be  so  doubtfiUly  directed,  or  so  differently  under^ 
ttood  by  his  creatures,  as  that  there  should  be 
uy  mistakes  or  disagreements  about  them* 

How  eomes  it  to  pass,  that  the  paying  a  rever- 
ence to  the  name  and  being  of  God  ihonld  not  be 
tf  incapable  of  being  disputed  in  the  manner  of 
it  as  hi  the  thing  itself  1  That  all  the  rules  of 
worshipping,  believing  in,  and  serving  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  should  be  capable  of 
being  understood  any  more  than  one  way  ?  And 
that  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  our  guide 
to  heaven,  should  leave  any  one  of  its  dictates  in 
a  state  of  being  misunderstood  ? 

Why  have  not  the  rules  of  religion,  as  well 
those  of  doctrine  as  of  life,  been  laid  down  in 
terms  so  plain,  and  so  impossible  to  be  mistaken, 
that  all  men  in  the  world,  in  every  age,  should 
have  the  same  notions  of  them,  and  understand 
them,  in  every  title  of  them,  exactly  alike  ?  Then 
SI  heaven  is  but  one  blesied  great  port,  at  which 
ill  hope  to  arrive,  there  would  have  been  but  one 
road  to  travel  the  journey  in;  all  men  would 
have  gone  the  same  way — steered  the  same 
ooar*e--aiid  brethren  would  no  more  have  fallen 
out  by  the  way. 

God  alone,  for  wise  and  righteous  reasons, 
because  he  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  wise  and 
righteous,  has  otherwise  ordered  it,  and  that  is 
all  we  can  say  of  it ;  as  to  the  reason  and  justice 
of  it,  that  is  a  thing  of  which,  like  as  of  the  times 
and  of  the  seasons,  we  may  say,  knoweth  no 


In  the  state  of  uncertainty  we  are  now  in,  so  it 
is ;  tiro  men,  believing  in  the  same  God,  holding 
the  same  &ith,  the  same  Saviour,  the  same  doc- 
trine, and  aiming  at  the  same  heaven,  yet  cannot 
agree  to  go  to  that  heaven,  or  worship  that  God, 
or  believe  in  that  Saviour,  the  same  way,  or  after 
the  same  manner;  nay,  they  cannot  know,  or 
conceive  of  God,  or  of  heaven,  or  of  the  Re- 
deemer, or  indeed  of  any  one  principle  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  the  same  manner,  or  form 
the  same  ideas  of  those  things  in  their  minds. 

It  is  true,  the  different  capacities  and  faculties 
of  men  are  in  part  a  reason  for  this,  by  which  it 
is  occasioned,  that  scarce  two  men  together  have 
the  same  notions  and  apprehensions  even  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  because  their  understandings 
are  led  by  different  guides,  and  they  see  by  dif- 
ferent lights. 

Bat  this  is  not  all,-^hey  are  not  alike  honest 
to  the  light  they  have.  Three  men  read  the 
same  doctrinal  «ftide,  say  it  be  of  the  Trinity,  or 
of  any  other,  and  they  all  examine  the  foundation 
of  it  in  the  Scripture,— 4me  thinks  verily  he  has 
found  out  the  mystery  effectually,  goes  on  with 
his  inquiries,  and  brings  every  Scripture  and 
every  passage  to  correspond  exactly  with  his  first 
notion,  and  thus  be  confirms  himself  immoveabiy 
m  hie  opinion ;  and  it  is  so  clear  to  him,  that  he 
can  not  only  never  be  argued  out  of  it,  but  can 
entertain  no  good  opinion  of  any  man  that  con- 
ceives of  it  in  any  other  way,  but  takes  him  for  an 


enemy  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  that  he 
merits  to  be  expelled  out  of  Christ's  church, 
denied  the  Christian  communion,  and,  in  short, 
treats  him  with  no  respect,  no,  nor  thinks  of  him 
with  charity. 

Another  comes  to  the  same  Scripture,  and  In 
quest  of  the  same  doctrine,  and  he  reads  over  the 
same  texts,  and  receives  notions  from  them  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  other,  or,  at  least,  very 
remote  from  them  ;  he  follows  in  his  search 
through  all  the  corroborating  texts,  and  Is  con- 
firmed in  his  first  opinion  from  them  all ;  he 
grows  as  immoveable  hi  bis  received  construction 
of  the  Scripture  as  the  other,  and  all  is  so  dear 
to  him,  that  he  not  only  can  never  be  aigned  out 
of  his  opinion,  but  can  entertain  no  good  opinion 
of  any  man  that  conceives  dt  it  any  other  way, 
but  takes  him  for  an  enemy  to  the  orthodox  doe- 
trine. 

The  third  man,  he  reads  over  all  the  sane 
texts  of  Scripture,  but  doing  it  with  an  indiffer- 
ency  as  to  the  substance,  and  whether  he  receives 
right  information  or  no,  truly  he  comes  away 
with  a  calmness  of  mind  as  to  the  substance ; 
and  OS  he  went  with  no  great  concern  about 
bdng  certam,  so  he  comes  back  as  uncertain  as 
he  went. 

These  three  men  are  enough  to  fill  the  whole 
world  full  of  disputes  about  religion.  The  first 
two  meet,  and  being  equally  positive  of  their 
being  hifallibly  guided,  equally  warm  hi  defending 
their  ophilons,  and  equally  tenacious  of  them, 
and  above  all,  equally  void  of  charity  to  the 
other,  truly  they  fall  out,  part,  condemn,  cen- 
sure, revile,  and  as  opportunity  and  power  offers, 
at  last  persecute  one  another,  and  all  one  an- 
other's adherents. 

The  third,  half  informed,  indifferent  man,  he 
comes  in  between  these  two,  laughs  at  them 
both,  says  they  are  a  parcel  of  furious  Christians, 
that  the  thing  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
known,  that  it  is  no  artide  of  fiuth,  so  aa  that 
without  deciding  It  a  man  cannot  be  saved ;  says 
they  are  a  parcel  of  fools  to  fall  out  thus  about 
what  they  cannot  be  certain  of,  and  which 
they  may  go  to  heaven  though  they  should  not 
understand  it  till  they  come  there ;  and  thus  the 
world  comes  to  be  divided. 

Could  they  differ  with  humility,  they  would 
differ  with  charity,  but  it  Is  not  to  be  in  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  civil  or  politic  affairs ;  for 
there  is  a  thing  called  zeal,  which  men  call  a 
grace  in  religion,  and  esteem  a  doty,  and  this 
makes  men  fall  out  in  religious  matters  with  a 
more  fiital  warmth  and  more  animosity  than  in 
other  cases,  according  to  Hudibras. 

"  Zeal  makes  men  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  Dame  Eeligion  aa  for  punk." 

Nor  Is  this  the  fate  only  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, though  It  is  more  so  there  than  in  any 
other,  but  it  is  the  same  in  other  cases,  as  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Turks,  about  the 
successors  of  their  prophet  Mahomet.  It  was  so 
of  old  between  the  heathen  and  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch  prepared  a  fiery  furnace 
for  those  that  would  not  fall  down  and  worship 
the  great  Image  that  he  had  set  up. 

In  the  primitive  times  of  God's  Church,  the 
heathen  did  the  like  by  the  Christians,  and 
Cftris/ioiios  ad  ieonct  was  the  common  cry ;  but 


wImb  the  olkurck  omm  to  iU  ImIctoii  d^yt.  Goo- 
iUntim  tlM  Great  gmvp  pemem  to  the  Christians, 
and  it  was  but  a  Uttla  while  that  they  en- 
joyed that  peaoe  before  they  fell  out  by  the 
way;  the  Arian  heresies  rose  up,  aid  diflfbring 
opioioDs  rent  the  state  into  Ihctlons,  the  church 
into  srhiam^  and  in  the  ipaee  of  two  reigns  the 
Arians  perseooted  the  orthodox,  and  the  ortho. 
dox  the  Arians,  nlmoet  with  the  same  fory  as  the 
heathen  bad  persecated  them  both  with  before. 

From  thenoe  to  our  thne  persecution  has  been 
the  ptnctiQe  even  of  all  partlei,  as  thev  have 
henn  dollied  with  power,  iind  as  their  differences 
httfe  moved  thorn ;  kf  example,  in  all  the  Chris- 
tian oooBtries,  thofw  is  a  mortal  feud  between 
Pnpish  and  the  PreCoataBt ;  and  though,  indeed, 
the  former  hanro  carried  their  seal  fiuthest,  yet 
tho  ktier  have  not  bean  able  to  say  they  have 
not  persecuted  in  their  turn,  though  not  with  6re 
•adfoggot 

What  wars  and  bloodahed  molested  Europe  on 
the  aooonat  of  reUnon  in  Germany  ?  Espedany 
till  the  general  padlication  of  those  troubles  at 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  when  the  Protestants, 
having  had  the  apparent  advantage  of  the  war, 
obtained  the  evetusting  settlement  of  their  re- 
ligion as  well  as  liberties  through  the  whole 
emplie. 

diooe  thoae  times,  what  persecution,  !n  the 
smno  cMntry,  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
ist  ehmrchas,  and  how  Httle  charity  is  among 
them,  iasomwdi  that  the  Lutherans  to  this  day 
wHI  not  allow  the  Reformed  Evangelic  churches, 
so  the  Galvialsts  are  called,  liberty  to  assemble 
for  worship  within  the  gates  of  their  cities,  or 
givt  them  Christian  huriaL 

I  avoid  looking  too  near  home,  or  searching  in 
aeotland  and  England,  among  the  unhappy  dtvi- 
siOM  of  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  Church  of 
England  and  Dissenter,  and  this  I  do  because  it 
is  at  home ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  all  these 
come  either  from  men's  being  negligent  of  right 
informations,  or  too  tenacious  when  they  have  it, 
for  it  is  evident,  if  all  men  would  be  honest  to 
tho  light  they  have,  and  favourable  to  their 
naighbowfs,  we  might  hope  that,  how  many  several 
ways  soever  we  chose  to  walk  towards  heaven,  we 
should  all  meet  there  at  last 

I  look  upon  all  the  seeds  of  religions  dissen- 
sion as  tares  sowed  by  the  devil  among  the 
wheat ;  and  it  msv  be  observed,  that  though,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  Assyrians  persecuted  the 
Jews,  and  the  Romans  the  Christians,  yet  where 
the  devil  is  immediately  and  personally  worship* 
ped,  there  we  meet  with  little  or  no  persecution  t 
for  Satan,  having  a  kind  of  peaceable  dominion 
there,  offim  them  no  disturbance ;  he  desires  no 
innovation  for  ever ;  be  finds  the  sweetnen  of  it, 
and  lets  it  all  alone. 

But  if  once  they  talk  of  other  gods  before 
him,  be  Is  far  less  easy  ;  there  he  is  continoaHy 
sowing  strife  and  hatehing  dlvisioor  among  the9, 
for,  like  all  other  monarchs,  the  dovO  loves  to 
reiffn  alone. 

ft  would  be  too  long  a  task  here  to  reckon  up 
the  several  sorts  of  differences  hi  religioB  even 
among  us  in  England,  where,  if  two  happen  to 
differ,  present^,  like  St  Paul  to  St  Peter,  they 
withstand  one  another  to  the  foae;  that  la  to 


say,  carry  on  the  dispute  to  the  ntmoit  ei- 
tremity. 

But  there  is  another  question  before  me,  and 
that  is  not  onlv  why  there  are  snch  differencei 
on  the  point  of  religion,  and  why  are  religious 
differences  hotter  and  more  irreooncUable  tbao 
other  breaches,  but  why  are  there  more  differ* 
eneee  of  this  kind  among  us  than  among  anj 
other  nation  in  the  world? 

Certainly  this  pushing  on  our  religtoai  brsik 
to  the  extremity  is  the  pecnBar  of  uis  conntry 
of  England,  and  is  not  the  same  thing  in  other 
places,  and  the  variety  is  aoch  here,  thst  it  b 
said  there  are  more  several  oommunioni  or  com- 
munities of  religious  kinds  in  England  tbao  in  sit 
the  other  Protestant  countries  in  the  world.        ' 

The  best  and  most  charitable  answer  that  1 
can  think  of  to  give  for  this  is  to  cofflpliment 
ourselves,  and  say,  it  is  becanse  we  are  the  moit 
religious  nation  in  the  vrorld ;  that  is  to  ef, 
that  we  in  general  set  more  seriously  to  work  to 
inquire  into  the  substance  and  nature  of  religion ; 
to  examine  principles,  and  weigh  the  reasons  of 
things,  than  other  people,  being  more  coaceraed 
for  and  anxious  about  the  allkirs  of  God,  of  bei* 
ven,  and  our  souls;  that  think faig,  as  we  ought  , 
to  do,  that  religion  is  of  the  utmost  concero  to 
OB,  and  that  it  is  of  the  last  moment  to  us  to  be 
certain  about  it  and  wefl  grounded  in  the  points 
before  us,  particularly  whether  we  are  rightlv 
informed  or  noL  This  anxloua  concern  makes  ns 
jealous  of  every  opinion  and  tenacious  of  oar 
own,  breaks  much  in  upon  the  custom  of  sob- 
mitting  our  Judgments  to  the  dergy,  as  Is  the 
case  in  countries  where  people  are  more  oM 
feront  in  their  search  after  thene  things,  and  more 
unooocemed  in  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of 
them. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  think  the  trae 
and  the  only  Just  reason  tbftt  can  be  given  for 
this  matter,  is  not  that  we  am  more  forfout  than 
otiwr  people,  more  cenaorloos  and  rash  in  oar 
judgment,  that  we  have  less  charity,  or  lets  pa- 
tience, in  debating  reUgioos  points  than  other 
people ;  bat  the  truth  ta,  that  we  have  less  n- 
difference  abo«t  them,  and  cannot  sit  down  con- 
tented with  a  slight  and  overiy  hnqufary,  or  a 
cursory  or  school  answer  to  the  doubts  in  qaei- 
tion ;  but  we  make  it  a  thing  oTaberiute  neees* 
sity  to  be  ftiUy  informed  of,  and  therefore  are 
earnest  in  the  inquiry,  and  knowing  the  scripture 
to  bo  the  great  rule  of  iaith,  the  standard  for 
lifo  and  doctrine,  we  fly  thRber  and  seardi  for 
ourselves,  not  having  popery  enoogh  to  expect 
an  infolliblo  judge,  not  indifference  enough  to 
acquieece  in  the  Judgment  of  the  dergy,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  tenacious  of  our  own  inter- 
pretation even  in  things  we  are  uninstnicted 
about. 

This,  indeed,  I  take  to  be  the  trae  reason  why 
religious  disputes  increase  so  mnch  here,  snd 
why  there  are  snch  sepomtfone  and  scfaisou 
among  us,  more  than  there  are  In  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  worid. 

I  know  much  of  it  is  laid  to  the  door  of  tbe 
confusions  they  were  all  in  here   during  the 
bloody  intestine  wars  in  the  yean  1640  to  1^  j 
and  the  liberty  given  to  all  ophiions  to  let  op  , 
themselves  at  that  time;  but  I  waive  that  as  a 
question  thai  tends  to  more  division.    I  believe 
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the  reaioD  I  have  given  for  it  lUnds  as  well 
grounded,  and  ai  lilcely  to  be  approved*  as  any 
I  1  can  give»  or  at  any  that  haa  been  given  in 
this  caie. 

There  ii  another  difllcolt  qneation,  which  ititl 
remains  before  na,  and  that  is,  what  remedy  ean 
we  epply  to  thia  malady?  And,  firtt,  I  mutt 
ooiwer  negatively,  not  to  have  ns  be  less  reli- 
gkras,  that  we  might  diflbr  leis  about  it ;  bnt  to 
have  tti  eierciae  more  charity  in  onr  <UepQte8, 
that  we  miffht  diflTer  more  like  men  of  temper, 
and  iBore  Ukt  Ghriatians,  than  we  do.  Thia  is 
itrikiogattherootof  religiottadiflfereneet;  ibrif 
tbey  were  carried  on  mildly,  with  a  peaceable 
ipirit,  wflling  to  be  infomied,  a  disposition  to 
)o?e  as  brethren,  though  in  everythiiiff  not  tike 
iauided«-ottr  variety  of  opinions  would  not  then 
hare  the  name  of  dlfferenoee,  we  shonkl  not 
teparste  in  communion  and  in  charity,  though 
»e  did  not  agree  in  everything  we  were  to  believe 
or  Qot  to  beUeve  about  religion. 

It  is  hazd  that  we  should  say  theae  differences 
an  the  consequences  of  a  nation  haviim:  more 
reiigioa  than  their  neighbours,  since  we  have  still 
this  oae  part  too  littles  and  as  I  suppose  us  to 
have  mors  rdigiott,  I  must  be  obliged  to  grant 
va  have  not  enough  move ;  for  ii^  as  we  have  just 
to  mnch  more  rel^on  as  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
qoarrelsome  Ui  religWB  disputes,  we  had  yet  as 
orach  more  as  were  sufficient  to  make  us  peace- 
<hle  again  after  it,  then  we  should  be  religious 
to  purpose. 

00  that,  in  a  word,  our  being  so  religious  as 
above  is  only  an  unhappy  middle  composition, 
between  the  inquiring  and  fiilly4nformed  Chris- 
tiaa  on  one  hand,  and  the  careless,  indifferent, 
aocoacemed  temper  that  takes  up  with  anything 
00  the  other  hand.  And  this  1  take  to  be  a 
jost  though  short  account  of  our  differences  in 
Esj^land  about  religion. 

It  might  be  n  very  useful  question  to  start 
here,  namely,  where  will  all  our  unhappy  differ- 
CDceseod?  I»  that  am  not  willing  to  give  the 
worst  natnred  answer,  where  the  best  and  kindest 
will  bold  water,  am  for  the  present  disposed  to 
toswer  id  general,  rather  than  descend  to  par^ 
tieolars,  vis.,  in  heaven.  There  all  our  unkind, 
uachristian,  unneighbouHv,  unbrotherly  differ- 
moes  will  end.  We  shall  freely  shake  hands 
there  with  many  a  pardoned  sinner  that  here  we 
hid  stand  off}  embrace  many  a  publican  that 
here  we  think  it  a  disbonour  to  eonverse  with ; 
■ee  many  a  heart  that  we  have  broken  here,  with 
censares,  teproachings,  and  revilinas,  made  whole 
<gsiA  by  the  balm  of  the  same  Redeemer's  blood. 

There  we  shall  see  that  there  have  been  other 
floeks  than  those  of  our  fold,  other  paths  to  hea- 
TtQ  than  those  we  shut  men  out  from ;  that  those 
we  have  esoommnnicated  have  been  taken  into 
that  superior  communion;  and  those  we  have 
placed  at  our  left-hand  have  been  there  sum- 
mooed  to  the  right-hand;  all  separations  will 
he  there  taken  away,  and  the  mind  of  every 
Cbrutian  be  entirely  reconciled  to  one  another ; 
DO  divisions,  no  differences— no  charging  sincere 
naiods  with  hypocrisy,  or  embradng  painted 
hypocrites  for  samts;  everything  to  be  seen  and 
to  be  known  as  it  really  is,  and  by  a  clear  light ; 
none  will  desire  to  deceive,  none'  be  sut^ect  to  I 
be  deceived.  I 
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There  we  shall  look  upon  all  we  have  dond 
and  said  in  prejudice  of  tlje  character  of  our  bre- 
thren with  a  Just  change,  and  sufficiently  repair 
to  one  another  all  the  Injurious  things  we  have 
said,  or  indeed  but  thought,  of  one  another,  by 
rejoicing  in  the  common  fellcitv  and  praishig  the 
sovereign  glory  that  hs4  received  those  we  had 
foolishly  rejected,  and  let  those  Into  the  same 
heaven  whom  we  had,  in  the  abundance  of  our 
pride  and  the  penury  of  our  charitv,  shut  out. 

How  many  actions  of  men  which  we,  seeing 
only  their  outside,  have  now  censured,  shall  we 
find  there  by  that  penetration  that  cannot  err,  be 
accepted  for  their  Inside  sincerity  ?  How  many 
an  opinion  that  we  condemn  here  shall  we  see 
then  to  be  orthodox?  In  a  word,  how  many 
contradicting  notions  and  principles  which  we 
thought  inconsistent  with  true  religion  shall  we 
find  then  to  be  reconcilable  to  themselves,  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  fountain  of  truth  7 

All  the  difficulties  in  our  conceptions  of  things 
invisible  will  then  be  explained ;  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  councfls  will 
then  be  reconcilable  to  the  changeable  events 
of  things,  and  to  the  varieties  often  happening  in 
the  world.  The  unchangeableness  of  the  eternal 
decrees  will  then  appear ;  and  yet  the  efficacy  of 
praying  to  Ood  to  do  this,  or  not  do  that,  to  par- 
don, forgive,  spare,, and  forbear,  which  we  now 
say  is  inconsistent  with  those  unchangeable  de- 
crees, shall  be  reconcilable  to  that  unchangeable- 
ness in  a  manner  to  us  now  inconceivable. 

And  this  is  the  fduodation  of  what  I  now  ad- 
vance, viz.,  that  in  heaven  all  our  differences  in 
religion  will  be  reconciled,  and  will  be  at  an  end. 
If  any  man  ask  me  whether  they  cannot  be  ended 
before,  I  answer,  if  we  were  all  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  they  would  be  reconciled  then,  we 
should  certahily  put  on  end  to  them  before ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  be  done.  Men's  convictions 
of  the  greatest  and  most  certain  truths  are  not 
equal  to  one  another,  or  equal  to  the  weight  and 
significancy  of  those  truths ;  and  therefore  such 
a  general  effect  of  this  affkir  cannot  be  expected 
on  this  side  of  time. 

There  is  one  very  great  reconciler  of  religious 
differences  In  this  world,  which  has  sometimes 
been  made  use  of  by  Providence  to  heal  the 
breaches  in   Christian  charity  among  religious 
people,  and  it  is,  generally  speaking,  very  effec- 
tual ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  draught,  a  potion  that 
goes  down  with  great  reluctance,  and  that  is  per- 
Mcution.    This  generally  reconciles  the  differ- 
ences of  Christians  about  tbe  lesser  matters  in 
religion.     The  primitive  churches,  while  under 
the  Roman  persecutions,  had  a  much  greater 
harmony  among  themselves,  and  verv  few  whisms 
and  divisions  broke  out  among  them.     When 
they  did  differ  In  any  particular  points,  they 
wrote  healing  epMes  to  one  another,  contended 
with  modesty  and  with  charitv,  and  referred  will- 
ingly their  notions  to  be  decided  by  one  another. 
They  did  not  separate  communion,  and  excom- 
municate whole  churches  and  nations  for  a  dis- 
pute about  the  celebration  of  Easter,  or  unchurch 
one  another  for  the  question  of  receiving  and  re- 
baptising  of  penitents,  as  was  siterwards  the  case. 
The  furnace  of  affliction  burnt  up  all  that  dross, 
the  fury  ef  their  persecutors  kept  their  minds 
humble,  their  zeal  for  religion  hot,  and  their 
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_    \uky  mA  ''■^  Hooper,  the 

V.  Vtriif-i^^'^tH*^  biaop»  the  other 

»««   .     'TMdyiemB* «  at  IbmI  •  Calriniet, 

'i?%«c  4iM  PMii»  <ttAi«4  lHll]r,  Md  withstood 

;o  Um  tee  ift  the  very  beginomg^  of 

t^Mki  biifc  «hM  tbej  oame  to  horn 

»i«MMi»  te  Md  Aff^  thowed  them 

'  V         uahhiMie  of  aB  thdr  diiputes,  con* 

V  ^  ui«4u  thot  it  woo  poonhle  fcr  both  to  hold 

-  ^  .^«  :rttth  ia  •noority  and  yet  eotertdn  dif- 

I  ...4  .Hiuottft  of  the  ite  and  ootiides  of  the 

Mwi.  .cuai»gr»  mad  t/L  the  ateke  they  ended  all 

•c».-    wM^t%  wrote  hoiHny  lettera  to  one  an- 

.  'Kit  Awi  baeaoM  Mbw-martyn  and  eonfeeiors 

u    i\^  v«ry  ptafeiiton  whieh  was  so  faitermized 

H «;  I)  coiiMfe  and  dUike  before. 

Vuu  lei  ail  thai  think  of  this  remedy  remem* 
\u  thai  whenever  these  quarrelsome  Christians 
ou&tt»  hy  perseotition  or  any  other  incident,  to  be 
'Uu«  reconciled  hi  their  charity,  they  find  always 
>i  ^reaft  deal  to  ask  pardon  of  one  another  for 
vkith  rM|iec4  to  what  is  past ;  all  their  violence, 
h«4t  of  aeal.  and  much  more  heat  of  passion,  all 
their  hrcoeh  of  charity,  their  reproaches  and  cen- 
%ur««  and  hard  words,  which  have  passed  between 
th«in»  will  only  then  serve  to  bring  them  together 
viith  more  affection,  and  to  embrace  more 
wArmly ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  all  the  dlflTerenccs 
in  religion  among  good  men  (for  I  do  not  mean 
essontial,  doctrhial,  and  fundamental  dtflTerenoes)* 
verve  onlv  to  make  them  all  ashamed  of  them- 
•elves  at  last 

Or   TBI  WONDItrVL   ExdLLINCT  OF   NbOATIVB 
lUuOION   AMD  NbOATIVI   VlBTUB. 

Nboativb  virtue  sets  out  like  the  Pharisee  with 
God,  I  thank  thee ;  It  is  a  piece  of  religious  pa- 
geantry, a  jointed  baby  dressed  up  say,  but, 
stripped  of  its  gewgaws,  it  appears  a  naked  lump 
fit  only  to  please  children  and  deceive  fools.  It 
is  the  nope  of  the  hypocrite,  it  is  a  cheat  upon 
the  neighbourhood,  a  dress  for  without  doors,  for 
it  is  of  no  use  within ;  It  Is  a  mask  put  on  for  a 
character,  and  as  generally  it  Is  used  to  cheat 
others,  it  is  so  ignorantly  embraced  that  we  cheat 
even  ourselves  with  it. 

In  a  word,  negative  virtue  Is  positive  vice,  at 
least,  when  it  Is  made  ute  of  in  any  of  the  two 
last  cases ;  namely,  either  as  a  mask  to  deceive 
others  or  as  a  mist  to  deceive  ourselves.  If  a 
man  were  to  look  back  upon  It  to  see  in  what 
part  he  could  take  up  bis  nest,  or  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  bis  mind  as  to 
future  things,  he  would  find  it  the  most  uncom- 
fortable condition  to  fo  out  of  the  worid  with  that 
any  man  in  the  world  can  think. 

The  reason  Is  plain ;  compare  it  with  the  pub- 
lican, whom  such  a  man  despises.  Here  is  my 
landlord  is  a  drunkard,  one  of  my  tenants  is  a 
thief,  such  a  poor  man  is  a  swearer,  such  a  rich 
man  a  blasphemer,  such  a  tradesman  b  a  cheat, 
such  a  justice  of  the  peace  Is  an  athelat,  such  a 
rakish  fellow  Is  turned  highwayman,  snch  a  beau 
Is  debauched ;  but  I— I  that  am  clothed  in  nega- 
tives, and  walk  in  the  light  of  my  own  vanity,^ 
I  live  a  sober,  regular,  retired  life,  I  am  an  honest 
man  ;  I  defraud  nobody  (  no  nsan  ever  beard  me 


out  of  my  mouth ;  1 
never  talk  irTe%ieosly  or  profondy,  and  I  an 
never  missed  ont  of  my  seat  at  church.  God,  1 
thank  thee  I  I  am  not  debanched,  I  am  do  bigh- 
wayman*  no  murderer,  Ac.  Now,  what  ii  the 
disereoceofallthcae?  I  must  confess,  speaking 
of  all  these  together,  and  of  what  is  usoallj  the 
end  of  than,  I  think  a  man  had  better  be  say  of 
them,  nay,  almost  all  of  them  together,  than  the 
man  himself  and  my  reason  la  in  a  few  wordi  at 
follows  :— 

All  these  know  thesascltes  to  be  wicked  per. 
sons;  conadenoe,  though  for  a  time  opprnsed 
and  kept  under»  yet  npon  aB  oocaskms  tells  then 
plainly  what  thor  condition  is,  and  ofteDtimci 
they  repent.  It  is  tme,  snmHimes  they  do  aot ; 
Ood  is  pleased  sooetimca  to  trsat  them  in  the 
vindictive  attribute,  and  they  are  cut  off  in  tbor 
crimes,  insensible  and  stopid,  without  a  space  or 
a  heart  to  repent ;  and  therefore  let  none  take 
hope  in  their  profligate  living  from  what  I  aoi 
going  to  say. 

Again ;  others*  though  they  do  repent,  and 
God  Is  pleased  to  give  then  the  grace  to  retsro 
to  him  aa  penitents,  ooose  to  it  very  late,  and 
sometimes  under  a  severe  hand,  aa  perhaps  oo  a 
death-bed,  or  under  some  disaster,  and  oftieotimes 
at  the  gallon's. 

But  still,  I  say,  those  men,  though  they  lio, 
they  do  it  as  a  crime,  and  when  they  come  to  be 
told  of  it  often  they  are  brought  to  repent.  Bot 
the  negative  Christian  I  speak  of  is  so  foil  of  him. 
self,  so  persuaded  that  he  is  good  enough,  and 
religious  enough  alreadv,  that  he  has  no  thoughts 
of  anything  unless  It  be  to  poll  off  his  hat  to 
God  Xlmigbty  now  and  then,  and  thank  hioi  that 
he  has  no  need  of  him.  This  Is  the  opiate  that 
doees  his  soul  even  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one  but  the  lethwgic  dream  shoou 
him  through  the  gulf  at  onoe,  and  he  never  openi 
his  eyes  till  he  arrives  hi  that  Ugfat  where  all 
tUngs  are  naked  and  open ;  where  he  sees  too 
late  that  he  has  been  a  cheat  to  hhnseU;  sod  has 
been  hurried  by  his  own  pride  in  a  cloud  of  oe- 
gati  ves  faito  a  state  of  positive  destmetkm  withost 
remedy. 

I  am  reading  no  partieolar  man's  fate;  God 
forbid!  I  restrahi  it  to  no  drenmstances,  I  point 
out  no  persons ;  it  is  too  solemn  a  thing  to  make 
It  a  satire:  it  Is  the  sUte,  not  the  man,  I  speak 
of.  Let  the  guilty  apply  it  to  themseh-es,  sod 
the  proud  good  man  humble  himself  and  sroid  it. 

1  have  observed  that  many  fell  into  this  caw 
by  the  excessive  vanity  of  being  thought  well  of 
by  their  neighbours,  obtaining  a  character,  &e. 
It  is  a  delusion  very  fetal  to  many ;  a  good  name 
is  indeed  a  precious  ointment,  and  hi  some  ca«es 
is  better  than  life.  But  with  your  pardon,  Mr 
Negative,  It  must  be  a  good  name  for  good  deedi 
or  otherwise  a  good  name  upon  a  bad  life  is  s 
painted  whore,  that  has  a  gay  couoteosoce  opon 
a  rotten,  diseased,  corrupted  carcase^ 

Much  to  be  preferred  is  the  genersl  slander  o( 
a  prejudiced  age  and  a  state  of  universal  csIuodt. 
where  the  mind  is  free  from  the  guilt  they  charge. 
Such  a  man,  though  the  worid  spits  opon  and 
despises  him,  looks  in  with  comfort,  and  tooki  np 
with  hope. 


Hk  nmnn  Ahtntm  tKto,^ 


Nil  OMiKlic  albi,  nulla  palkno*  cttlpa-'Viic 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


sa 


General  oootempt,  nnlvenal  reproach,  ii  a 
life  tliat  requires  a  world  of  eourag^e  and  tteadi- 
Dess  of  mind  to  snpport ,  but,  be  this  my  portion 
in  this  world,  with  a  heart  that  does  not  reproach 
me  with  the  guilt,  much  rather  timn  to  be  a  roan 
of  oegatires  only,  and  who  all  the  world  caresses 
with  their  good  wishes  and  good  opinion,  but  is 
himself  empty  of  real  virtue,  a  hypocrite  at  bot- 
tom, a  cheat,  and  under  the  delusion  of  it ;  whose 
portion  ia  with  hypocrites,  and  who  can  neither 
look  in,  or  look  up  with  pleasure,  but  must  look 
without  btmselt  for  all  that  can  be  called  good, 
either  by  others  or  by  himself. 

As  at  the  great  and  last  day,  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  disclosed»  so  1  am  persuaded  the 
opinion  we  have  of  one  another  here,  will  be  one 
of  the  things  which  will  be  there,  and  perhaps 
not  till  then  Aally  rectified ;  and  we  shall  be  there 
thoroughly  enlightened,  we  shall  find  room  to 
see  that  we  have  been  much  mistaken  in  our 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  religion  and  Irreligion, 
na  the  characters  of  our  neighbours.  And  I  am 
persuaded  we  shall  see  many  of  our  acquaint* 
aoces  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  righteous 
judge,  whose  characters  we  have  oppressed  with 
tlanders,  and  who  we  have  censoriously  placed  at 
his  left  hand  here ;  and  many  a  painted  hypo- 
crite, who  has  insulted  his  neighbour  with, 
**  Stand  oH^  I  am  holier  than  thou,'*  or  whom  he 
has  turned  from  with  disdain,  and  with  a  *'  This 
publican  r  placed  at  the  left  hand,  who  we  made 
DO  doubt  we  should  have  seen  at  the  right  hand 
to  triumph. 

This  la  a  support  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man, 
even  when  his  enemies,  as  David  says,  "  Cnash 
upon  him  with  their  teeth,  and  have  him  in  deri- 
sion,*' that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  run  down  by 
universal  clamour,  and  damned  by  the  tonguea  of 
nen,  even  for  this  world  and  another, 

"  Happy  thft  man,  who  with  cnltad  iool, 
Knowt  how  to  ntm  the  great,  the  protp^ons  fbol, 
Who  can  tho  insults  of  tho  ttrMt  oontama, 
And  values  not  the  nge  or  toofUM  of  men. 
He,  like  the  sun,  oxisis  on  his  own  fiama. 
And,  when  he  dies,  Is  to  himself  a  fluae*** 

But  take  this  with  yon  aayou  go,  that  as  nega- 
tive praise  w&l  build  no  man  comfort,  so  negative 
virtue  vriU  not  support  the  mind  under  universal 
oonteni|rt.  Scandal  is  much  worse  than  slaoder ; 
for  the  first  is  founded  upon  real  guilt,  the  other 
attacks  Innocence.  Nothing  Is  a  scandal,  but 
what  ia  true;  nothing  is  a  slander*  but  what  Is 
ialseu 

He  tliat  fortifies  himself  against  reproach,  nuit 
do  it  vrith  a  certain  reserve  of  real  and  solid 
rirtue  and  piety;  it  must  be  uprightness  and 
integri^  that  must  preserve  him ;  nothing  but  a 
fund  of  what  is  good  can  support  the  mind  under 
the  reproach  of  being  all  that  is  bad  $  I  do  not 
mean  oeither  that  the  man  must  be  perfect,  have 
DofoUioB  or  failings,  have  made  no  eicursions, 
have  nothing  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  where  then  shall  the  man  be  found  I 
am  speaking  of?  And  I  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
scribing the  black  swan,  a  person  that  Is  not,  and 
never  was  to  be  found ;  but  the  right  way  of 
judging  men,  and  the  way  which  alone  can  be 
just,  is  to  judge  of  them  by  their  general  conduct ; 
and  so  a  man  may  in  his  own  imnd  justly  deno- 
minate himself:  as  every  good  action  does  not  de- 
nominate me  to  be  a  good  man,  so  neithisr  does 


every  failing,  every  folly,  no,  nor  every  scandap^ 
lous  action,  denominate  me  a  hypocritCi  or  a 
wicked  man ;  otherwise  some  of  the  most  emU 
nent  saints  in  scripture,  and  of  every  age  since 
the  scripture  was  written,  are  gone  to  the  devil ; 
and  twill  be  hard  to  say  there  waa  ever  a  good 
man  in  the  world* 

But  I  return  to  my  subject,  the  negative  good 
man ;  and  let  me  examine  him  a  little  in  his  just 
character,  in  his  conduct,  public  and  private: 
he  is  no  drunkard,  but  Is  intoxicated  with  the 
pride  of  his  own  worth :  he  is  a  good  neighbour, 
a  common  arbitrator  and  peace  maker  in  other 
families,  but  a  cursed  tyrant  In  his  own :  he  ap- 
pears in  a  public  place  of  worship  for  a  show,  but 
never  enters  into  his  closet  and  shuts  the  door 
about  hbn,  to  pray  to  him  that  sees  in  secret :  he 
is  oovered  with  the  vain-glorious  and  ostentatious 
part  of  charity,  but  does  all  his  alms  bdbre  men, 
to  be  seen  of  them :  he  is  mighty  eager  in  the 
duties  of  the  second  table,  but  regardleu  of  the 
first ;  appearingly  religious  to  be  seen  and  taken 
notice  of  by  men ;  but  between  God  and  his  own 
soul  no  Intercourse,  no  communication :  what  is 
this  man  ?  and  what  comfort  Is  there  of  the  life 
he  lives?  He  knows  little,  or  perhaps  nothing 
of  faith,  repentance,  and  a  Christian  mortified 
life :  in  a  word,  he  is  a  man  perfect  hi  the  cir- 
cumstances of  religion,  and  perfectly  a  stranger 
to  the  essential  part  of  religion. 

Take  this  man's  conversation  apart,  enter  Into 
the  privato  and  retired  part  of  it,  what  notions 
has  be  of  mispent  hours,  and  of  the  natural  re- 
flux of  all  our  minutes,  on  to  the  great  centre  and 
gulf  of  life,  eternity  ?  Does  he  know  how  to  put 
a  right  value  upon  time  1  Does  he  esteem  it  the 
life-blood  of  his  soul,  as  it  really  is,  and  act  in 
all  the  moments  of  it,  as  one  that  must  account 
for  them  ?  Alas  I  this  is  of  no  weight  with  such 
a  man ;  be  is  too  foil  of  himself  to  enter  into  any 
notions  about  an  account,  either  for  mispent  time, 
or  anything  else  mlsdone ;  but  persuading  him- 
self that  be  never  did  anything  amiss,  enter- 
tains no  notion  of  judgment  to  come,  eternity,  or 
anything  hi  it. 

what  room  has  a  man  to  expatiate^  In  his 
thoughts  upon  so  fanmense  and  inconceivable  a 
subject  as  that  of  eternal  duration,  whose 
thoughts  are  all  taken  up,  and  swelled  top-foil 
with  his  own  extraordinary  self.  It  would  be  im« 
possible  for  any  man  In  the  world  to  entertain  one 
proud  thought  of  himself  if  he  had  but  one 
right  idea  of  a  future  state.  Could  such  a  man 
think  that  anything  in  him,  or  anything  he 
could  dOt  coula  purchase  for  him  a  felicity  that 
was  to  last  to  eternity?  Whatl  that  a  man 
should  be  capable  in  one  moment  (for  life  is  not 
that  In  length  compared  to  eternity)  to  do  any- 
thing for  which  he  should  deserve  to  be  made 
happy  to  eternity  ? 

If,  then,  you  can  form  no  equality  between  what 
he  can  do  and  what  he  shall  receive,  less  can 
it  be  founded  upon  his  negative  virtue,  or  what 
he  has  forborne  to  do ;  and  if  neither  his  negative 
nor  his  positive  piety  can  be  equal  to  the  reward, 
and  to  toe  eternity  that  reward  is  to  last  for ; 
what  then  is  become  of  the  Pharisee  ?  he  must 
think  no  more  of  himself,  for  all  his  boasts ;  nei- 
ther of  his  negatives  nor  his  positives,  but  of  a 
rich  unbounded  grace,  that  rewards  accordhig  to 


UmU,  aot  MoordiDg  to  what  w%  can  do ;  and  that 
to  be  jndged  at  the  lait  day  aceordiiig  to  onr 
works,  tf  literally  noderetood,  would  be  to  be 
vadooe ;  btit  we  are  to  be  judged  by  the  lin- 
oerity  of  our  repentance,  to  be  rewarded  aooord- 
faif  to  the  infinite  grace  of  God.  and  pnrehaie  of 
Christ,  with  a  state  of  blessedness  to  an  cndloss 
eternity. 

IndMd  this  eternity  is  not  a  meditation  suita- 
ble to  the  man  I  am  talking  of,  'tis  a  snblime 
thoughtf  which  Ms  bloated  imagination  has  never 
deeoeoded  to  or  engaged  In ;  and  when  it  comes 
be  is  like  U  have  as  little  coodert  of  it  as  he  has 
had  thought  about  IL 

This  thought  of  eternity  raises  new  ideas  hi  my 
mind,  and  I  cannot  go  forward  without  a  digres* 
sion  upon  so  Important  a  subject ;  if  the  reader 
appiovaa  the  thought,  he  will  not  quarrel  about 
its  oeing  a  digression. 

ETXRNITT. 
OMtrt  Mtrorldi  to  oobm,  and  grvnatiUM; 


It  jralf  ml  Natan,  In ._, , 

Um  all  thai  UiiM  callad  Paat,  that  «*^»'*'ir  aalled  to 
ooDia. 

Sm  and  ncrcr.  both  begun  in  thc«» 

Tbo  ivaak  daaeilptiOD  of  cttnlty, 

Mart  ioeada  wbCsh  only  oan  thy  bafag  eonftai } 

Jor  bow  abooM  flnita  words  thao  taiintto  axpaaaat 

Tboa  art  duntfoa's  modan  aamo, 

To  bo,  or  to  haTO  boon.  In  thoa  ara  aO  tha  s«mo. 

Tbj  aircia  boUa  tha  pia  avfaraat  itato 

Of  all  that's  aarlj,  or  that  ihall  bo  lata. 
TbofQ  know'ft  no  past  or  fbtora ;  ^  in  fhoa, 
Mahe  «p  oaa  yolnt,  Btaiaity : 
And,  if  ihlap  BKntal  laaMaio  ibli^a  mbliioi). 
Are  all  ooa  great  nUqulty  of  tiaa. 

Tv  flftOk  Dflj^SBs  D9  V0Dkt  8&fl  vMa 

Tha  aoddants  of  ttana  and  life. 

Are  nonionso  in  thy  spoodi,  Etomil^ 
iwallows  than  aU,  in  thee  they  and  thair  ibilb. 
la  thee  tto  eada  of  aatun  IbAi  «na  liaa^ 
And  gaaaraHan  with  osRvpllon  jola. 


afWb  daeoffbo  thy  state  In  ^abi, 

B?on  death  itaaU;  in  thee,  ttras  oTet 
Thy  radiant  bright,  anftdad  Jbee, 
ihmoa  over  nnlTortal  space. 
All  IfanitB  Ams  thy  vast  axteat  rawt 
Old  ereriasting'i  but  a  point  to  thee, 
Tan  everlastiagi  Maka  not 


To  thoa  dilags  paat  asilat « thiagi  that  srni 

And  thinp  to  ooaao,  as  if  thay  wore ; 

Thoa  waat  tha  fast  great  whan,  whUa  than  ww  yat  ao 

when, 
■von  timo  ilaelf  *s  a  lllflo  ban  of 
Baiioahig  alaaa  fnm  Hbj  Ulvai 

Whieh,  whaoUns  imuid,  in  its  own  oirelo , 

BoUs  out  from  thy  ftnt  springy  and  into  tiiaa  retams. 

What  we  have  been,  and  what  woata, 

Tha  proeeot  and  the  time  thalTs  past. 
We  can  resolTO  to  nothing  here, 

Bat  what  we  aia  to  be  in  thao  at  last 

0eeds  soon  shall  die,  lioneyei  nobly  doae^ 
And  theoghts  of  men,  like  aa  fhamaelTBi 

But  time  when  to  eternity  roU'd  on. 
Shall  nerer,  never,  neror  waste  away. 


.  woeks,  dwa,  and  boon, 
Wear  out,  and  words  to  number  them  shall  fall, 

One  endlem  all  the  wild  account  devours, 
And  thy  Toet  unit  eMte  «p  all  tha  tala. 

Vombeta  aa  flu  aa  niunbem  run 

An  all  in  thy  account  but  one, 

Ol  rather  are  thy  reok'ning  Just  begun. 

Thou  art  the  life  of  immortality. 

Whan  time  itself  drowns  and  expires  In  thee. 

An  tha  gmat  acttone  of  aspiring  men, 

By  which  they  build  that  triffiag  tUag  eaird  fan 
In  tay  ambraco  lose  all  their  whore  and  whon, 

Beeardag  not  so  much  as  a  mere  empty  name. 


How  vain  are  sonowe  of  a  h 
Why  BMmra  th' aflictad  at  their  fctet 
One  point,  one  moooant's  longer  hg 
Than  all  their  days  of  somw  shaD 
"  inwnndsH  wasi 
)  their  oiteBt  by 


In  vain  are  giorioos 
WUehlbolaeree    " 
Nothalf  aoMODi 
tfrea  all  their  flmcy'd 

•tart  back,  my  eoull  andwbh 
If  with  thcee  ayee  thou  ean'st  look  throni^ 
Inquire  what  gives  the  pain  of  lom  a  sting, 
Bvnn  haO  Usefir 'a  a  hali,  in  no  one  otharddi«. 

Then  with  a  brightness  on  thy  Ihee. 

An  emanatioa  nom  that  Gortons  plaee, 

A  Joy  which  no  dark  plffud  can  oweast, 

And  which.  Etemite  itself  cannot  outksl, 

Roiiect,  my  soul  I  Duratiao  dwelto  on  hi^ 

And  baafon  itsalfs  made  hasvon,  by  blest  lltnitf. 

But  to  the  purpoee  in  hand,  fsr  I  hive  sot 
dene  with  this  man  of  negatives  yet.  Aad  m« 
let  us  bring  him  more  nearly  and  serlouiiy  to  t 
converse  with  the  invisible  world.  He  loob  into 
it  with  horror  and  dreadful  appreheadoni,  ii 
Fclii,  when  8t  Paol  reasoned  of  teaiperaiiee, 
righteousness^  and  of  judgment  to  come.  Fdn 
waa  a  moral  heathen,  that  ie  to  say,  a  wm  of 
negatives,  like  him  I  am  speaUng  of.  Wbalwu 
then  the  case?  He  trembled.  Pmy.  wfait  k  it 
reasonable  to  thhik  Felix  trembled  at?  If  I  suj 
give  my  opmion,  who  am  but  a  very  msen  expo- 
sitor of  teats,  it  was  this  or  aomethiag  like  it 

Pelii  was  a  philosopher  as  weQ  as  a  mm  of 
power ;  and  by  his  wisdom,  as  alto  by  Uf  reve- 
rvnce  of  the  gods,  which  at  that  time  wu  the 
sum  ft  religion,  had  been  a  man  of  morsli,  a  man 
that  had  practised  tempemnce  and  rijrhteotts- 
ness,  as  the  life  which  was  unqoettiooRbly  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  powers  above  with  sn  Elyiian 
felicity,  that  Is  to  sav,  according  to  the  Romao 
maxim,  that  the  gods  were  the  rewsrdcn  of 
virtue. 

But  when  the  blessed  Apostle  cssm  to  rosson 
with  Felix,  bow  unlikely  It  wns  that  these  oega- 
tives  should  purchase  our  tutppineti  bereaAfr. 
he  showed  him  that  the  gods  could  not  be  is  debt 
to  us  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  which  wm  indeed 
no  more  than  liviag  meet  suitable  to  our  reatoa. 
that  a  Hie  of  virtue  and  temperance  was  itseeii 
reward,  by  giving  a  healthy  body,  a  dear  heed,  a 
compoeed  life,  k^,  itting  the  man  for  all  elber 
worldly  enjoymeMs  adequate  to  his  reatoo  and 
his  present  felicity  as  a  man.  But  eternal  bap> 
pfaiem  must  come  from  another  spriag,  name)/, 
fVem  the  teBnltc,  unbounded  grace  of  a  proroked 
Ood,  who  having  erected  a  righteous  tribooai, 
where  every  heart  ^ootd  be  searehed,  sad  where 
every  tongue  would  eonfem  itself  goihy,  and 
stand  seir-ooodemned.  Jesus  Christ,  wfaon  Paol 
preached,  would  separate  such  as  by  feith  sod 
repentance  be  bad  brought  home  and  oaited  to 
himself  by  the  f?raee  of  adoption,  and  en  the  foot 
of  his  having  laid  down  his  Hfe  a  ransom  fertbeei. 
had  appointed  them  to  salvation. 

When  poor  negative  PeKx  heard  of  tbit,  and 
that  all  hi9  philosophy,  hia  temperaoee,  and 
righteouaness,  if  it  had  been  ten  thousand  times 
as  great,  would  weigh  nothing  and  pleed  notbio; 
for  him  at  that  judicature,  and  that  he  befan  to 
see  the  jnatioe  and  reason  of  this,  for  Paul  rea- 
soned htm  into  it ;  I  say,  when  be  ssw  thii,  be 


trembled  indeed,  u  well  be  might,  and  u  all 
negatife  people  will 

Whit  a  itrange  idea  mutt  that  phariaee  have 
of  God,  who  weot  up  with  the  publican  to  the 
temple  to  pray«  It  19  observable  he  went  with  a 
good  ftock  of  anurance  in  his  face  that  could 
come  to  the  altar  as  he  did,  not  to  offer  any 
MGri6c6 ;  we  do  not  6nd  he  carried  any  offering, 
or  bespoke  the  priest  to  make  any  atonement ; 
he  wanted  no  pneats  to  make  any  confession  to. 
Good  man,  as  ne  thoaght  he  was,  he  had  no  sins 
to  confess;  he  rather  came  up  to  the  altar  to 
e? en  scoonnta  with  heaven,  and  like  the  other 
man  in  the  gospel,  tell  God  that  he  had  fulfilled 
the  whole  law,  and  had  done  all  those  things  that 
were  commanded,  even  from  his  youth ;  so,  as 
before,  be  only  pulled  off  bis  hat  to  his  God,  and 
let  him  know  that  there  was  nothing  between 
them  St  present,  and  away  be  goes  about  his 
bniinesi. 

But  the  poor  wretch,  whom  he  despised,  and 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him.  for  he  durst  come 
no  further,  acted  quite  another  part  He  had  at 
fint  indeed,  in  sense  of  his  duty,  resolved  to  go 
op  to  the  temple  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  splen- 
doar  and  majesty  of  God  represented  by  the  glory 
of  that  elevated  building,  I  say,  when  he  saw  that, 
though  a  great  way  off,  and  then  looked  into 
his  own  heart,  all  his  negative  confidences  failing 
him,  and  a  sense  of  miserable  circumstances 
coming  upon  bin,  he  stops  short,  and  with  a 
bWw  of  reflectioD,  and  perfectly  unmixed  with 
tOT  of  the  Pharisee's  pride,  he  looks  down  in  humi- 
lity, bat  lilts  up  his  heart  in  a  penitential  faith, 
with  a  "  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. " 

Here  was  faith,  repentance,  duty,  and  confes- 
noo,  all  conjoined  in  one  act,  and  the  man*s  work 
Viis  done  at  once,  he  went  away  justified.  When 
^  negative  pharisee  went  home,  the  self-same 
vutt  wretch  that  he  came  out,  with  "  God,  I 
thank  thee,"  in  his  mouth,  and  a  mass  of  pride  in 
hit  heart,  that  nothing  could  convince. 

In  what  glorious  colours  do  the  Scriptures 
upon  all  occasions  represent  those  two  band-in- 
band  graces,  faith  and  repentance !  There  is  not 
one  mention  of  faith  in  the  whole  Scripture  but 
what  b  reeomxnending  some  way  or  other  to  our 
admiraUoo  and  to  our  practice ;  it  is  the  founda** 
tioD  and  the  top»stone  of  all  religion,  the  right 
Itsad  to  lead  and  the  left  hand  to  support,  in  the 
whole  journey  of  a  Christian,  even  through  this 
world  and  into  the  next.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
noi  and  sobstance  of  the  Gospel  foundation. 

ReligioB  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon 
three  establisboKnto  in  the  world,  in  all  which 
the  teram  ef  Kfe  are  laid  down  at  the  end  of  our 
acceptance  of  it. 

The  fint  establishment  was  with  Adam  In 
I'sradise;  the  terms  of  which  wtre,  **  Forbear 
and  live.** 

The  second  estabiishment  was  with  the  ehiU 
drcB  of  Israel,  in  the  givhsg  of  the  law }  the  terms 
of  which  were,  "  Do  and  live.* 

The  third  ettaUisfament  is  that  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesns  Christ;  the  terms  of  which  are,  «*  Be- 
Ueve  and  live.** 

So  that,  in  a  word,  faith  is  the  substance  and 
folSUiog  of  Gospel  religion,  the  plan  of  righteous* 
oecs,  and  the  great  efficient  of  eternal  life.     Let 


me  break  out  here  upon  this  glorious  subjeet,  ud 
pardon  the  excursion,  I  entreat  you. 

FAITH. 

"  Hail !  myrtic,  nalteiag Tiiioii,  hafll 
Heaven'*  duplicate,  cternity'a  •nteU ; 
God's  repMMntatxTw  to  hand  ws  on. 
And  for  us  daim  a  statton  aeaff  his  throna. 

Not  the  eternal  battlements  of  brass, 
Gates,  a  whola  hoU of  devUa could  MTtr  pass; 
Not  angels,  not  th«  bright  seraphie  tmia, 
Which  droTo  out  Adam  firom  the  sacred  plain: 
Not  all  the  flaming  twv^rds  hcaTon  ercr  diww, 
Shall  shot  thee  out,  or  intercept  thj  Tiew. 

Boldly  thou  seaTst  Uie  adamantine  wall. 
Where  heaps  of  fkinting  suppliants  fUl, 

Where  doubt  has  thousands  and  ten  thonaaada  slain. 
And  hypocrites  knock  hard  in  rain. 

Soaring  above  the  dark  abyss  of  Cmt, 
Quite  oat  of  sight,  behind  thou  leaVst  despair. 
Who  fainting,  and  unable  to  keep  pace. 
Gives  up  the  prlae,  givea  oat  die  raee, 
Fainte  by  the  way,  and  fainting  eriet, 
I  can't,  and  ao  for  f^ar  ef  dying,  dies. 


While  thou,  on  air  of  hope,  fanning  thy 
With  gentle  gsJes  of  Joy,  from 

springs, 
Hount'st  on,  and  paaslag  all  th*  wtheflal  bennda, 
Thy  head  with  botifle  rapture  enmas. 

Great  pilot  of  the  soul,  •^ho  goes  before 
The  dangers  of  the  dreadful  voyage  t^  explore. 
Enters  the  very  place,  and  when  tin  there. 
Sends  back  expresses  te  support  ua  here, 
Negotiates  peace,  gains  the  great  pledge  of  lova^ 
And  gets  it  ratified  above. 

With  awftil  eonftdence  ai  heaven's  high  tfareoe, 
It  rather  humbly  claims  than  merely  prays. 
Pleads,  promises,  and  calls  them  all  its  own. 
And  trusts  to  have,  even  then,  when  heaven  deniea. 

On  earth  what  wonders  has  it  wrought! 

Rather  what  wonders  has  it  not  t 

It  has  oarted  rivers,  dried  up  seas. 

Made  hills  of  those,  and  walls  of  these. 
And  if  to  this  great  mountain  it  should  sav,     ^ 
'  Move  off,  O  hill,  and  roll  to  yonder  sea,'       > 
The  sea  and  mountain,  too,  must  belh  ebey.  j 
If  towards  beaTen  it  looks,  'tis  na'er  fax  vate. 
From  thence  *t  haa  brought  down  iee,  't  haa 

down  rain. 
And  thither  it  aseands  in  ilame 


Its  influence  is  so  vigorous  and  intense. 
It  pierces  all  the  negatives  of  sense. 
Things  quite  invisible  to  sight  It  sees. 
Things  difficult  performs  with  ease : 
Things  imperceptible  to  us  it  knows. 
Things  utterly  impossible  it  docs : 
Things  unintelligible  it  understands. 
Things  high  (superior  to  Itself)  commands. 
Things  in  themselves  unnatural  reconciles. 
Weakness  to  strength,  and  to  ite  sorrows  smiles, 
Hopes  against  hope,  and  in  despair's  resign'd. 
And  spite  of  storms  without,  it  calms  the 


Say,  unborn  lamp,  what  feeds  thy  flame, 
In  all  varieties  the  same  f 
What  wondcr*working  hand  thy  power  soppllcst 
Nature  and  reason's  just  surprise. 

Nature  and  reason  Join  thee  hand  in  hand. 

And  to  thy  Just  dominion  stoop  the  mind : 

But  neither  can  thy  workings  understand. 

And  in  thy  swiOer  pace  thou  leav'st  them  both  baUai» 

Twas  {torn  thy  motion  fortified  bj  thee, 

Peter  ask'd  leave  to  walk  upon  the  sea, 

When  his  great  Lord  said,  '^Come.'  and  Faith  said,  *  Qo, 

What  heart  could  fear?  What  coward  taagim  any,  bo  t 

Boldly  he  stept  upon  the  flowing  wave. 

And  might  have  march'd  through  fiie  or  thioa^  thai 

grave. 
While  he  ftood  by  who  had  the  power  to  save: 

But  soon  as  Peter  lost  his  hold  of  thee, 

He  sunk  like  lead  into  the  sea. 
All  thy  magnetic  power  disperst  and  gone. 
The  heavenly  diarm  was  broke,  and  Feter 

And  had  not  help  been  Just  at  hand, 
Peter  had  gone  the  nearest  way  to  land. 
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^4, 

OreaBtndkd^  qwlitki  thoa'it  mix'd. 
fcun  M  a  graia,  yet  ■■  a  monntaia  K^^at, 
A  dttld  in  gfowdi,  yet  at  a giaat  ttroog; 
A  htggu,  yet  above  a  kini;  ia  etatc : 
Offaifth  but  ihort,  yet  in  dontian  loof. 
How  ihall  we  feeoodle  thee  lo  our  mnmt 
Hci*  thoa  WBold'it  i^aM  for  man 
Thr  taaaiag  aatara  weald  thy  ead  daftat, 
io  noaiblc,  aad  yet  to  ianpoituBaie. 


See  the  gnat  Kat  or  bith,  the  L 
That  heaeea  e*er  pot  a  mortal  to  eaduic 
She  cried,  she  ben^d.  nay,  the  beUev'd  and  Ftay*d, 
Tct  leaf  ncfleeted,  aad  ae  long  denied ; 
At  last,  as  if  eooaaaaded  to  dcepair, 
Bhe's  alnoet  told  it  was  aot  in  his  power. 
That  she  was  oot  of  his  rnmmission  phwfdt 
Shat  oat  br  hoaTca,  by  race  aocunt. 
Womaa!  I  am  aot  sent  to  Ihee I 
Womaal  thon  hast  ao  share  ia  aiel 
Was  ever  sraatare  bom,  bvt  this,  coold  hear 
8ach  words  pradaim'd  tnm  heavea  aad  aot  do^air. 

Vnt  ttin  she  pnya,  adheres,  petitions,  cries. 
And  on  the  haad  that  thfostt  her  back  iwliea: 
Till  mor'd,  as  'tweie,  with  her  imperrinrnae. 
He  calls  her  dof,  aad  dullcnges  her  sease, 
To  tell  her  whether  each  as  she  are  fed. 
With  Ibod  appropriate,  or  the  booaehold  bread. 


Botanwasona;  her fiuth so oftea tried. 
Too  strong  to  CsO,  too  fina  to  be  deaied : 
She  foUowB  still,  allows  her  ontcast  state. 
The  more  thrust  off,  the  mors  importnaato : 
Every  repolee  she  meets,  reriTes  her  prayer, 
Aadahe  bnOds  hope  beeanae  she's  bid  deepair; 
He  calls  her  dog.  ue  calls  herself  so  too, 
Bat  pleads  as  such  the  fragments  that  are  dne. 
The  case  so  donbtftil,  the  repulse  to  long, 
Her  sex  so  weak,  aad  yet  her  faith  so  strong, 
Heavea  yields  1  The  vietmr  of  feith's  obtam'd. 
And  all  she  aeVd,  aad  all  she  sooght  for,  gaia'd. 

M ystertons  flaoia  I  tell  ns  from  whcaee 
Than  diBw'st  that  deaviag  ooafldeacob 

That  stmi«e,  that  irresistible  desire, 

That  with  such  magic  farce  sets  all  the  sool  on  fire ; 

By  whidi  thoa  caa'st  to  hearea  itself  apply. 

Ia  tanas  vdiidi  heavea  itmlf  caaaot  deny. 


A  power  ao  great,  aa  influence  so  sure, 
Mot  heaven  Tteelf,  the  wrestlings  can  eadnrr. 
See  how  the  straggliag  aagel  yields  the  day, 

Whea  Jacob's  lutb  aids  Jacob  prar. 
Let  me  alone,  the  heavenly  vision  citia. 
No,  ao,  says  eonouering  fidth,  never  withoot  ay  priaa. 

HeaTon  yields!    Victorious  faith  pievaO'd, 
And  all  the  blesoiagB  ask'd  for  he  eataU'd. 

Bint  humble  oonfldeace.  that  finds  Che  way 
To  know  we  shall  be  heard  before  we  pray ; 
Heareo's  high  insurance^flice,  where  we  give 
The  premium  fUth,  aad  then  the  grant  receive. 

Stupendous  gift !  ttam  what  strange  spring  below, 
Can  such  a  supernatural  product  flow  r 
From  heaven,  and  heaven  alone  It  must  derire ; 
For  heaven  alone  can  keep  its  flame  alive. 

No  spring  below  can  send  out  such  a  stream, 

No  firs  below  emit  so  bright  a  flame, 

Of  nature  and  original  divine. 

It  does  all  other  gifts  of  heaven  outshine. 

Thou  art  the  toochatone  of  all  other  grace, 

No  counierfUts  can  keep  thy  pace. 
Hie  wcii^tv  standard  of  our  best  desires, 
The  true  sublime,  which  every  breast  insjrfrsa, 
By  thee  we  rise  to  such  a  hel^t  of  flame. 
As  neither  thought  can  reach  nor  language  name, 
Such  as  St  Paal  himself  could  hardly  know, 
Whether  he  really  was  alive  or  no  : 
When  doth'd  in  raptures  lifted  up  by  thee, 
He  saw  by  fkith,  what  none  without  it  see. 

Just  heaven,  that  in  thy  violence  delights. 
And  easily  distinguishes  thy  flights 
From  the  thin  outside  warmth  of  hypocrites. 
Approves,  accepts,  rewards,  and  feeds  thy  flame, 
And  gives  this  glorious  witness  to  thy  fame, 
That  all  our  gifts  are  hallow'd  by  thy  name. 


BytheeouraoolsoBWiqgBorjqyi 

Cuasb  the  third  haavcn,  an  entranoe  there  dsnaad, 
As  cure  thoee  gales  to  thee  shall  opea  widsk 
As  without  thee  we're  sure  to  be  denlsd. 
No  bars,  ao  bolts,  no  fUmlag  swords  sapsv, 
To  shock  thy  ooniidcnce,  or  jtove  thy  fesr. 

To  thae  the  poteat  passage  alwayt  fkee, 
Peter  himsMf  reoeiv'd  the  keys  ftoax  thee; 
Or,  whkh  we  may  conceive  with  mudi  mors  eist, 
Thoa  art  ifeyielf  the  gate,  thyself  the  kejt. 

Thiae  was  the  ftery  chariot,  thine  the  steeds, 
That  fetdi'd  ElUah  tnm  old  Jordan's  plaias; 
Su^  a  loM  Joimiev  such  a  voitaze  needs, 
thoothe  steaiqr  ooachmaa  held  the  reiBi. 


Thine  was  the  wnadrous  mantle  he  threw  down, 
By  which  succeesive  miracles  were  wrought; 
For  'twas  the  prophet's  fkith,  and  not  his  gown, 
EUsha  so  importunately  sought. 

Bri^t  pole  star  of  the  soul,  for  ever  fix'd. 

The  mintf  s  sure  guide,  when  anxious  and  perplex'd ;  > 
Whan  wandering  in  the  abyss  of  thoughts  sad  carea, 

Where  no  way  out  and  no  way  in  ^pesn--  I 

Whendoubt  and  horror,  the  extremes  of  fear,  ^ 

Surround  the  eoul,  and  prompt  her  to  despair.  i 

Thou  shin'st  aloft,  opcn'st  a  gleam  of  light, 

And  show'st  all  heaven  to  our  sight ; 

Thou  gild'st  Ae  soul  with  sudden  smiles,  and  Jojr, 

And  peace,  that  hall  itself  can  ne'er  detboy*  r 

If  all  this  be  to  be  Mid.  and  all  indeed  but  a 
poetical  trifle  upon  this  exalted  subject,  what  is 
become  of  our  negative  Christian  io  all  this? 
There  is  not  a  word  of  negative  religion  in  all 
the  description  of  iaith*  any  more  than  there  li 
of  fiuth  in  all  our  negative  religion. 

Now  let  us  follow  this  poor  negative  wretch  to 
bis  death-bed,  and  there  having  very  little  other  . 
notion  of  religion ;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  those  that 
trust  to  their  negatives  to  have  little  else  in  their 
thoughts ;  if  a  good  man  come  to  talk  with  him, 
if  he  talks  out  of  that  way  he  puts  him  all  into 
confusion ;  for  if  he  cannot  swim  upon  the  blad- 
ders of  his  negatives  he  drowns  immedistel}-, 
or  he  buoys  himself  up  above  your  reprools 
and  goes  on  as  before.  He  is  a  little  like  the 
Polish  Captain  Uratz,  who  was  ezecattd  for  the 
murder  of  Mr  Thynne,  who,  when  they  talked 
to  him  of  repentance,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  said 
he  was  of  such  and  such  a  family,  and  be  hoped 
God  would  have  tome  respect  to  him  as  t  geik- 
tleman. 

But  what  mutt  a  poor  minister  do,  wbo»  being 
filled  with  better  principles,  prays  for  this  vaii;- 
gloriont  man?  Must  he  say,  **  Lord,  accept  this 
good  man,  for  he  hat  been  no  ifaiinkara,  do 
swearer,  no  debauched  person ;  he  has  been  a 
just,  a  charitable  man— hat  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  his  neighbours,  and  never  wilftiUy 
wronged  any  man  i  he  bat  not  been  to  wicked  u 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  timet  to  be,  nor  has  he 
shown  bad  examples  to  others;  Lordl,  be  merdftti 
to  this  excellent  good  man?^' 

Nok  no.  the  poor  sincere  minister  knows  better 
things ;  and  if  be  prayt  with  him,  he  tumi  hio 
quite  intide  out,  represents  him  as  a  poor  mli* 
taken  creature,  who  now  sees  that  be  is  nothiof  , 
and  hat  nothing  in  himself,  but  casts  himself  en- 
tirely, as  a  miserable  lost  sinner,  into  the  anns 
of  a  most  merdfttl  Saviour,  praying  to  be  accept- 
ed on  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  aad  no  other; 
so  that  there  Is  all  his  negative  bottom  uoraveU 
led  at  once  i  and  if  this  it  not  hit  case  it  most 
be  worse. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Op  Listbnino  to  thb  Voioi  op  Piovioxncb. 

I  We  are  naturally  backward  to  inform  ourselves 
of  our  duty  to  our  Maker  and  to  ourselves;  it  is 
a  study  we  engage  in  with  great  reluctance,  and 
it  is  but  too  agreeable  to  us,  when  we  meet  with 
any  difficulty  which  we  think  gives  us  a  just 
occasion  to  throw  off  any  farther  inquiries  of  that 
kind. 

Henee  I  observe  the  wisest  of  men  often  run 
into  mistakes  about  the  things  which,  speaking 
of  religion,  we  call  duty,  taking  up  slight  notions 
of  them,  and  believing  they  understimd  enough 
of  them,  by  which  they  rob  themselves  of  the  A" 
vantages  as  well  as  comfort  of  a  farther  search. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  up  with  the  general 
knowledge  of  religious  principles,  and  the  common 
duties  of  a  Christian  life,  are  satisfied  with  know- 
ing what  they  say  is  sufficient  to  carry  them  to 
heaven,  without  inquiring  into  those  things  which 
are  helpful  and  assistant  to  make  that  strait  path 
easy  and  pleasant  to  themselves,  and  to  make 
them  useful  to  others  by  the  way. 

Solomon  was  quite  of  another  opinion,  when 
be  bid  us  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  our 
roice  for  understanding — dig  for  her  as  for  silver, 
sod  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasure.  It  is  cer- 
tain here  that  he  meant  religious  knowledge,  and 
it  is  explained  in  the  very  next  words,  with  an 
encouraging  promise  to  those  that  shall  enter 
Qpon  the  search,  (viz. ),  Then  shalt  thou  under- 
sund  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  know- 
ledge of  God. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  our  unquestioned 
duty  to  inquire  after  everything  in  our  journey 
to  the  eternal  habitation  which  God  has  permit- 
ted us  to  know,  and  thus  to  raise  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  our  just  search  into  divine  discoveries, 
IS  to  act  like  Solomon's  siugsard,  who  saith, 
**  There  is  a  lion  without,  I  shall  be  slain  in  the 
streets."— Prov.  zxii,  13.  That  is,  he  sits  down  in 
bis  ignorance,  repulsed  with  imaginary  difficul- 
ties, without  making  one  step  in  the  search  after 
the  knowledge  which  he  ought  to  dig  for  as  for 
hid  treasure. 

Let  us,  then,  be  encouraged  to  our  duty ;  let  us 
boldly  inquire  after  everything  that  God  has 
permitted  us  to  know.'  I  grant  that  secret  things 
belong  to  God,  and  1  shall  labour  to  keep  my  due 
distance :  but  I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  no 
secret  things  belonging  to  God,  and  which  as 
such  we  are  forbidden  to  inquire  into,  but  what 
tlso  are  so  preserved  in  secresy  that  by  all  our 
inquiries  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
them ;  and  it  is  a  most  merciful,  as  well  as  wise 
dispensation,  that  we  are  only  forbid  inquiring 
after  those  things  which  we  cannot  know,  and 
that  all  those  things  are  effectually  locked  up 
from  our  knowledge  which  we  are  forbidden  to 
inquire  into.  The  case  is  better  with  us  than  it. 
was  with  Adam.  We  have  not  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge first  planted  in  our  view,  as  it  were  tempt* 
ing  us  with  its  beauty,  and  within  our  reach,  and 
then  a  prohibition  upon  pain  of  death;  but  blessed 
be  God,  we  may  eat  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
and  all  those  of  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  take, 
are  placed  both  out  of  our  sight  and  out  of  our 
reach. 


I  am  making  way  here  to  one  of  the  trees  of 
sacred  knowledjge,  which,  though  it  may  grow  in 
the  thickest  of  the  wood,  and  be  surrotmded  with 
some  briars  and  thorns,  so  as  to  place  it  a  little 
out  of  sight,  yet  I  hope  to  prove  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  taste  of  it,  and  that  the  way  to  come  at 
it  is  both  practicable  and  plain. 

But  to  waive  the  allegory,  as  I  am  entering 
into  the  nicest  search  of  divine  things  that  per- 
haps the  whole  soheme  of  religion  directs  us  to, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  our  entrance,  if  pos« 
sible.  to  remove  every  difficulty,  explain  every 
principle,  and  lay  down  every  foundation  so  unde- 
niably dear,  that  nothing  may  appear  dark  or 
mysterious  in  our  first  conceptions  of  things,— no 
stumbling-block  lie  at  the  threshold,  and  the 
humble  reader  may  meet  with  no  repulse  from 
his  own  apprehensions  of  not  understanding  what 
he  is  going  to  read. 

Listeniag  to  the  voice  of  Plrovidence  is  my  sub- 
ject ;  I  am  willing  to  suppose,  in  the  first  plaee, 
that  I  am  writing  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
two  grand  principles  upon  which  all  religion 
depends.  I.  That  there  is  a  God,  a  first  great 
moving  cause  of  all  things,  an  eternal  Power, 
prior,  and  consequently  superior,  to  all  power 
and  behig.  2.  That  this  eternal  Power,  which  f 
call  God,  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all 
things,  vis.,  of  heaven  and  earth. 

To  avoid  needless  diatinctions  oonoeming 
which  of  the  persons  in  the  godhead  are  exer- 
cised in  the  creating  power,  and  which  in  the 
governing  power,  I  offer  that  glorious  text, 
P&alm  xxxiii,  6,  as  a  repulse  to  all  such  cavilling 
inquiries,  where  the  whole  Trinity  is  plainly  en- 
titled to  the  whole  creating  work — by  the  Word 
(God  the  Son)  of  the  Lord  (God  the  Father) 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  (God  the  Holy  Ghost)  of  his 
mouth. 

Having  thus  presupposed  the  belief  of  the 
being  and  the  creating  work  of  God,  and  declared 
that  I  am  writing  to  such  only  who  are  ready 
to  own  they  believe  that  God  is,  and  that  he 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  I  think  I  need  not  make  any 
preamble  to  introduce  the  following  proposi- 
tions: viz., 

1.  That  this  eternal  God  guides  by  his  Provi- 
deuce  the  whole  world,  whi(£  he  has  created  by 
his  power. 

2.  That  this  Proridenoe  manifests  a  particular 
care  over  and  concern  in  the  governing  and 
directing  man,  the  best  and  last  created  creature 
on  earth. 

Natural  religion  proves  the  first,  revealed  re- 
ligion proves  the  last  of  these  beyond  contradic- 
tion. Natural  religion  intimates  the  necessity  of 
a  Providence  guiding  and  governing  the  worid, 
from  the  consequence  of  the  wisdom,  justice, 
prescience,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  conceive  of  God  exert- 
ing infinite  power  to  crAte  a  world,  and  not 
concerning  his  wisdom,  which  is  his  IVovidenee, 
in  guiding  the  operations  of  nature,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  order  of  his  creation,  and  the  obe- 
dience and  subordination  of  consequences  and 
causes  throughout  the  course  of  that  nature, 
which  is  in  part  the  inferior  life  of  that  creation. 

Revealed  religion  bos  given  such  a  light  into 
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Ch9  core  ud  coneern  of  thif  ProFideoee^  in  an 
€iipec)«l  manner,  in  and  over  that  part  of  the 
creation  called  roan,  that  we  mu^t  likewise  deny 
principles  if  we  enter  into  disputes  about  it. 

For  him  the  peace  of  the  creation  is  preserved, 
the  climates  made  habitable,  the  creatures  Kub> 
jected  and  made  nourishiour,  all  vegetative  life 
made  medicinal ;  so  that  indeed  the  whole  crea- 
tion seems  to  be  entailed  upon  him  as  an  inherit* 
ance»  and  given  to  him  for  a  possession,  sub- 
jected to  his  authority,  and  governed  by  him  as 
viceroy  to  the  King  of  all  the  earth ;  the  manage- 
ment of  it  is  given  to  him  as  tenant  to  the  great 
{Voprietor,  who  is  Lord  of  the  manor,  or  Land- 
lord of  the  soil.  And  it  cannot  be  conceived, 
without  great  inconsistency  of  thought,  that  this 
world  is  left  entirely  to  man's  conduct,  without 
the  supervising  influence  and  the  aeorot  direction 
of  the  Creator. 

Thia  I  call  Pjrovidence,  to  which  I  give  the 
whole  power  of  guiding  and  directing  of  the 
creation,  and  managing  of  it,  by  man  who  is  his 
deputy  or  substitute,  and  even  the  guiding,  in« 
fluencmg,  and  overruling  man  himself  also. 

Let  critical  annotators  enter  into  specific  dis- 
tinctions of  Providence,  and  its  way  of  acting,  as 
they  please,  and  as  the  formalities  of  the  school. 
men  direct ;  the  short  deicripUon  I  shall  give  of 
it  is  this,  that  it  is  that  operation  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God  by  which 
he  influences,  governs,  and  directs  not  only  the 
means,  but  the  eventa,  of  all  things  which  concern 
us  in  this  world. 

I  say  it  U  that  operation,  let  them  coll  it  what 
they  will,  which  acts  thus;  I  am  noway  con- 
oemed  to  show  how  it  acts,  or  why  it  acts  thus 
and  thus  in  particular ;  we  are  to  reverence  its 
sovereignty,  as  it  is  the  finger  of  God  himself, 
who  is  the  sovereign  director;  and  we  are  to 
observe  its  motions,  obry  its  dictates,  and  listen 
to,  its  voice,  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is,  particularly 
employed  for  our  advantage. 

It  would  be  a  very  proper  and  useful  observa- 
tion here,  and  might  Uke  up  much  of  this  work, 
to  illustrate  the  goodness  of  Providence,  in  that 
it  is,  as  I  say,  particularly  employed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  mankind.  But  as  this  is  not  the 
main  design,  and  will  come  in  naturally  in  every 
part  of  the  work  I  am  upon,  I  refer  it  to  the 
common  inferences,  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
(he  particulars,  as  1  go  on. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  most  rational  foundation  of 
the  whole  design  before  me ;  it  is  therefore  that 
we  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  be- 
cause it  is  principally  determined,  and  determines 
all  ether  things,  for  our  advantage. 

But  I  return  to  the  main  subject— the  voice 
of  Providence,  the  language  or  the  meaning  of 
Providence.  , 

Nothing  if  more  frequent  than  for  us  to  mi^ 
take  Providence,  even  in  its  most  visible  appear- 
ances ;  bow  easy,  then,  must  it  be  to  let  its  silent 
actings,  which  perhaps  are  the  most  pungent  and 
significant,  pass  our  observation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  error  many  fall  into,  who, 
determining  the  universal  currency  of  events  to 
Providence,  and  that  not  the  minutest  thing 
occurs  in  the  course  of  life  bat  by  the  particular 
destination  of  heaven,  by  consequence  entitle 
Providence  to  the  efficiency  of  their  own  follies  -, 


as  if  a  person  presuming  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  a 
magazine  of  gunpowder  should  reproach  Provi- 
dence with  blowmg  up  the  casile,  for  which  in- 
deed he  ought  to  be  hanged ;  or  a  man  leaving 
his  house  or  shop  open  in  the  night,  should  charge 
Providence  with  appointing  him  to  be  robbed, 
and  the  like.  Nay,  to  carry  it  farther,  every 
murderer  or  thief  may  allege  Providence,  that 
determines  and  directs  everything,  directed  him 
to  such  wickedness;  whereas  Providence  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  crimes  of  men,  is  actively 
concerned  in  no  evil. 

But  I  pass  all  these  things ;  the  subject  I  am 
treating  upon  is  of  another  nature.  The  design 
here  is  to  instruct  us  in  some  particular  things 
relating  to  Providence  and  its  government  of  men 
in  the  world,  which  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to 
observe,  without  inquiring  how  far  it  does  or 
does  not  act  in  other  methods. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  difficulty  to  shake  off  all 
the  wry  steps  which  people  take  to  amuse  them- 
selves about  Providence,  and  for  this  reason  I 
take  so  much  pains  at  first  to  avoid  them.  Many 
men  entitle  Providence  to  things  which  it  is  not 
concerned  about,  speaking  abstractedly;  but, 
which  is  a  much  worse  error,  many  also  take 
no  notice  of  those  things  which  Providence  par- 
ticularly, and  even  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
distinguishes  itself  by  its  concern  in. 

If  Providence  guides  the  worid,  and  directs 
the  issues  and  events  of  things,  if  it  commands 
causes  and  forms  the  connection  of  circumstances 
in  the  world,  as  no  roan  that  owns  the  principles 
roentioned  above  will  deny — and,  above  aUL  if  the 
general  scope  of  Providence,  and  of  the  govero- 
roent  of  the  world  by  its  influence,  be  for  our  ad- 
vantage, then  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  it  is  our 
business  and  our  interest  to  listen  to  its  voice. 

By  listening  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  I  mean 
to  study  its  meaning  in  every  circumstance  of 
life<->in  every  event ;  to  learn  to  understand  the 
end  and  design  of  Providence  in  everything  that 
happens,  what  is  the  design  of  Providence  in  it 
respecting  ourselves,  and  what  our  duty  to  do 
upon  the  particular  occasion  that  offera.  If  a 
roan  were  m  danger  of  drowning  in  a  diipwrecked 
vessel,  and  Providence  presented  a  boat  coming 
towards  him,  he  would  scarce  want  to  be  told 
that  it  was  his  business  to  make  signals  of  di^ 
tress,  that  the  people  in  the  said  boat  might  not 
pass  by  ignorant  of  his  condition,  and  give  him 
no  assistance  J  if  he  did,  and  omitted  it,  he 
would  have  little  cause  to  concern  Providence  in 
his  ruin. 

There  is  certainly  a  rebellion  against  Provi- 
dence, which  Heaven  itself  will  not  always  con- 
cern itself  to  overrule ;  and  he  that  throws  him- 
self into  a  river  to  drown  himself,  he  that  hangs 
himself  up  to  a  beam,  he  that  shoots  himself  into 
the  head  with  a  pistol,  shall  die  in  spite  of  all  the 
notions  of  decree,  destiny,  fate,  or  whatever  we 
weakly  call  Providence;  in  such  casea  Provi- 
dence will  not  always  concern  itself  to  prevent 
it ;  and  yet  it  is  no  impeachment  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Heaven  in  directing,  decreeing,  and 
governing  all  events  in  the  world. 

Providence  decrees  that  events  AaSi  attend 
upon  causes  in  a  direct  chain,  and  by  an  evident 
necessity,  and  has  doubtless  left  many  powers  of 
good  and  evil  seemingly  to  ourselves,  and,  as  it 
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wtn,  in  mxr  bttuli>  u  the  natnral  product  of 
focb  caaiei  and  cooteqneiuwfl,  which  we  are  not 
to  lifliit  and  oannot  eipressly  determine  about, 
Iwt  which  we  are  aoeountable  for  the  good  or 
evil  appHetfion  of;  otherwise  we  were  in  vain 
exhorted  and  commanded  to  do  any  good  thing, 
er  to  avoid  any  wicked  one.  Rewards  and  pn- 
siihments  would  be  incongruous  with  sovereign 
jastiee,  and  promises  and  threatenings  be  per- 
fecUy  uABiaanhig,  useless  things— manlund  being 
no  free  agent  to  himselt  or  intrusted  with  the 
necemary  powen  which  those  promises  and 
threateniiigs  imply. 

But  all  these  thii^  are  4>nt  of  my  present 
inquiry.  I  am  for  freely  and  entirely  submitting 
all  events  to  Providence ;  but  not  to  be  sopinnly 
and  nnooneemediy  passive,  as  if  there  was  no- 
thing wandttg,  instructing,  or  directing  in  the 
prenmattioDsof  God*s  Providence,  and  which  he 
eipeeted  we  should  tahe  notice  of  and  t«he  wam^ 
log  by.  The  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil, 
sad  hldeth  himselt  How  does  he  foresee  it,  since 
it  is  not  in  man  to  dhreet  himself?  There  are 
hitlmationi  given  us,  by  which  a  prudent  man 
may  sometimes  ftireaee  evil,  and  hide  himself; 
and  I  must  take  these  all  out  of  the  devil's  hands 
if  possible,  and  nlace  Providence  at  the  head  of 
the  invisible  world,  as  well  as  at  tbe  helm  of  this 
world  t  and  though  I  abhor  superstitious  and 
sceptical  notions  of  tho  world  of  spirits,  of  which 
I  purpose  to  spesik  hereafter,  either  in  this  work 
or  in  some  other  by  iUelf,— -I  say,  though  I  am 
Dot  at  all  a  sceptic,  yet  I  oannot  doubt  but  that 
the  invisible  hand  of  Providence,  which  guides 
sod  governs  this  world,  does  with  a  secret  power 
likewise  Inlluenoe  the  world,  and  may,  and  1  be< 
lieve  does,  direct  from  thence  silent  messengers 
en  many  oocasions-«-whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
whether  directly  or  indireoily,  whether  by  hints, 
impulses,  allegories,  mysteries,  or  otherwise,  we 
know  not;  and  does  think  fit  to  give  us  such 
abnns,  such  previous  and  particular  knowledge 
of  thhigs,  that,  if  listened  to,  might  many  ways 
be  useful  to  the  prudent  man  to  foresee  the  evil, 
and  hid«  himself. 

The  only  objection,  and  which  I  can  see  no 
method  to  give  a  reason  for  and  no  answer  to, 
is.  why.  If  it  be  the  work  of  Providence,  those 
things  should  be  so  imperfect,  so  broken,  so  irre- 
gular, that  men  may  either  never  be  able  to  pass 
say  right  judgment  of  them,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  or  make  a  perfect  judgment  of  them,  which  is 
often  tbe  case,  and  so  the  end  of  the  intimatbn 
be  entirely  defeated,  without  any  fault,  naglect, 
or  omission  of  the  man. 

This  we  can  no  more  account  for  than  we  can 
for  the  hand^writlog  upon  the  wall  at  the  great 
feast  of  Belsbassar,  vis.,  why  it  was  written  in  a 
charaeter  which  none  could  understand;  and 
which,  if  the  prophet  had  not  been  found,  had 
perhaps  never  been  known,  or  at  least  not  till 
the  kittg^  ihte,  which  was  even  then  irretrierabte, 
had  been  over. 

This,  indeed*  we  eannot  account  for,  and  can 
oaly  say  it  Is  our  duty  to  study  these  things,  to 
listen  u  the  voice  of  them  and  obey  their  secret 
dictates,  as  fiv  ss  reason  directs,  without  an  over* 
superstitious  regard  to  them,  any  more  than  a 
total  nedect,  leaving  the  reason  of  Providence's 
acting  mus  to  be  better  understood  hereafter. 


But  te  deseribe  a  little  what  I  meatt  by  listen- 
log  to  the  voice  of  P^vidence-4t  is  the  reverse 
of  the  supine  stupid  man,  whose  character  I  shall 
come  to  by  and  by.  The  man  I  would  recoup  ^ 
mend  lives,  first,  in  a  general  belief  that  Previ-  ' 
dence  has  the  supreme  direction  of  all  his  affairs, 
even  of  his  in  particular,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
world  i  that  it  Is  his  mercy  that  it  is  so,  that  it  Is 
the  eflbot  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  gracious  dis- 
position from  above  that  he  subsists ;  and  that  it 
is  not  below  thd  dignity  any  more  than  It  is  re- 
mote from  the  power  of  an  hifinite,  wise,  and 
good  Being  to  take  cognisance  of  the  least  thing 
concerning  him. 

This,  in  the  consequence,  obliges  him  to  all  I 
say ;  for  to  him  who  firmly  believes  that  Provi. 
dence  stoops  to  concern  itself  for  hfan,  and  to 
order  tiie  least  article  of  his  afiairs,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  he  should  concern  himself  hi  every- 
thing that  Providence  does  which  comes  within 
his  reach,  that  he  may  know  whether  he  be  in- 
terested in  It  or  not 

If  he  nefflects  this,  he  neglects  himself—he 
abandons  all  concern  about  himself;  since  he 
does  not  know  but  that  the  very  next  particular 
act  of  Providence,  which  comes  within  his  reach 
to  distinguish,  may  be  hiterested  in  him  and  he 
in  it. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  here  to  any  man 
what  particular  things  relating  to  him  Provi- 
dence  is  concerned  in,  or  what  not,  or  how  far 
any  incident  of  life  Is  or  is  not  the  particular  act 
and  deed  of  the  government  of  Providence.  But 
as  it  is  the  received  opinion  of  every  good  man 
that  nothing  befols  us  without  the  active  or 
passive  concern  of  Providence  In  it,  so  it  is  Im- 
I  possible  this  good  man  can  be  uoconcerned  in 
I  whatever  that  Providence  determines  concern* 
ing  him. 

if  it  be  true,  as  our  Saviour  himself  says,  that 

not  a  hair  falls  ftt>m  our  heads  without  the  will 

of  our  heavenly  Father,  then  not  a  hair  ought  to 

I  fall  from  our  heads  without  our  having  our  eyes 

I  up  to  our  heavenly  Father  in  it. 

I  take  the  text  in  its  due  latitude,  namely, 
I  that  not  the  minutest  incident  of  fife  befiils  us 
without  the  aetlve  will  of  our  Pisther  directing 
it,  or  the  passive  wUl  of  our  Father  suflt^ring  it ; 
so  I  take  the  deduction  from  It  In  the  same 
latitude,  that  nothing,  of  how  mean  a  nature 
soever,  can  befal  us,  but  what  we  ought  to  have 
our  eyes  up  to  our  heavenly  Father  in  it,  be  re- 
signed to  him  in  the  event,  and  subjected  to  him 
in  the  means ;  and  he  that  neglects  this  Hves  in 
contempt  of  i^vldence,  and  that  in  the  most 
provoking  manner  possible* 

I  am  not  answerable  for  any  extremes  these 
things  may  lead  weak  people  into ;  I  know  some 
are  apt  to  entitle  the  hand  of  God  to  the  com- 
mon and  most  ridieulons  trifles  In  nature ;  as  a 
religious  creature  I  knew,  seeing  a  bottle  of  beer 
being  over  ripe  burst  out,  tbe  cork  fiy  up  sgainst 
the  ceiling,  and  the  froth  follow  it  like  an  engine, 
cried  out,  O I  the  wonders  of  omnipotent  power ! 
But  I  am  representing  how  a  ChristiaU,  with  an 
awful  regard  to  the  government  of  Providence 
in  the  world,  and  pivticularly  in  all  his  own  af- 
fairs, subjects  his  mind  to  a  constant  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  that  Providence,  gives  an 
humble  preference  to  it  Id  idl  his  ponohisiottf, 
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waits  the  iff uet  of  it  with  a  clieerfiil  ref ignatioo, 
and,  in  a  woni,  tiftens  earefully  to  the  voioe  of 
Providence,  that  he  may  he  always  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vifioo. 

Whether  thif  divine  emanation  has  any  con« 
cem  in  the  notices,  omens,  dreams,  voices,  hints, 
forebodings,  impulses,  &e.,  which  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  commnnication  with  the  invisible  world, 
and  a  converse  between  the  spirits  embodied  and 
those  unembodied,  and  how  ikr,  without  prejn- 
dice  to.  the  honour  and  oar  reverence  of  Provi* 
dence.  and  without  danger  of  scepticism  and  a 
kind  of  radicated  infidelity,  those  things  may  be 
regarded,  is  a  nice  and  difficult  thing  to  resolve, 
and  I  shall  treat  of  it  by  Itself. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  good  men  of  all 
ages  to  say  how  far  they  are  to  be  depended 
upon^that  such  things  are  not  to  be  totally  dls> 
regarded  I  am  not  to  take  upon  me.  How  fur 
they  may  or  may  not  be  concerned  in  the  Inilu- 
eoce  of  Providence,  I  also  dare  not  say*  But 
as  the  verity  of  astronomy  is  evidenced  by  the 
calculation  of  eclipses,  so  the  certainty  of  this 
communication  of  spirits  is  establisbed  by  the 
concurrence  of  events  with  the  notices  they 
sometimes  give ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  must  be« 
lieve,  that  the  divine  Providence  takes  cognl* 
sance  of  all  things  belonging  to  us,  I  dare  not 
exclude  It  from  having  some  concern,  how  much 
I  do  not  sayt  in  these  things  also.  But  of  this 
in  its  place. 

Whenever  Providence  discovers  anything  of 
this  arcanum  1  desire  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  It, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  things  I  recommend  to 
others.  Indeed,  I  would  be  very  cautious  how 
I  listen  to  any  other  voices  from  that  country 
than  such  as  I  am  sure  are  conveyed  to  me 
from  Heaven  for  my  better  understanding  the 
whole  mystery. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
and  to  the  voices  of  creatures,  vis.,  to  the  voles 
of  the  invbible  agents  of  the  world  of  spirits, 
as  obove,  much  more  are  we  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  God. 

1  have  already  hinted  that  he  that  made  the 
world  we  are  sure  guides  it,  and  his  ProvUence 
is  eaually  wonderflw  as  his  power.  But  nothing 
hi  the  whole  course  of  his  Providence  is  more 
worthy  our  regard*  especially  aa  it  concerns  us 
his  creatures,  than  the  silent  voice*  if  it  may  be 
allowed  me  to  call  It  so,  of  his  managing  events 
and  causes.  He  that  listens  to  the  Providence 
of  God  listens  to  the  voice  of  Ood,  as  he  Is  seen 
in  the  wonders  of  his  government,  and  aa  he  is 
seen  in  the  wonders  of  his  onnlpotence. 

If,  then,  the  events  of  things  art  Ms,  as  well  as 
the  causes.  It  Is  eertalnly  well  worth  our  notice, 
when  the  sympathy  or  relation  between  events  of 
thinn  and  their  causes  most  eminently  appears ; 
and  how  can  any  man«  who  has  the  least  inelloa- 
tion  to  observe  what  is  remarkable  In  the  world, 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  visible  discovery  which  there 
is  In  the  events  of  Providence  of  a  supreme 
hand  guiding  them ;  for  example,  when  visible 
puntshoBents  follow  visible  crimes,  who  can  re* 
irain  eonfeasing  the  apparent  direction  of  supreme 
Justice?  When  concurrence  of  drcnmstances 
directs  to  the  cause,  men  thai  take  no  notice  of 
mefa  Himarkable  pointings  of  Providence  openly 


contemn  heaven,  and  frequently  stand  in  the 
light  of  their  own  advantages. 

The  concurrence  of  events  is  a  Ught  to  their 
causes,  and  the  methoda  of  heaven,  in  some 
thmgs,  are  a  happy  guide  to  us  to  make  a  judg- 
ment fai  others ;  he  that  is  deaf  to  tlieae  things 
shuts  his  ears  to  instruction,  and*  like  Solomcm's 
Ibol,  hates  knowledge. 

The  dispositions  of  heaven  to  approve  or  oo^ 
demn  our  actions  are,  many  of  them,  iliscoTered 
by  observation ;  and  it  is  easy  to  kno«c  when 
that  hand  of  Providoioe  opens  the  door  for,  or 
shuts  it  against  our  measures,  if  we  will  brmg 
causes  together,  and  eompare  former  thinga  with 
present,  making  our  judgment  by  the  ordinarr 
rules  of  heaven's  dealing  with  men. 

How,  and  from  what  hand,  come  the  frequent 
instances  of  severe  judgment  following  rash  and 
hellish  Imprecations,  when  men  call  for  God's 
judgment,  and  providence,  or  jnataoe,  rather 
obeys  the  sununons,  and  comes  at  their  call  ?  A 
man  calls  God  to  witness  to  an  nntroth,  and 
wishes  himself  struck  dumb,  blind,  or  dead,  if  it 
is  not  true,  and  is  struck  dumb,  blind*  or  dead. 
Is  not  this  a  voice  ? — does  not  heaven*  with  the 
stroke,  cry,  CoMiijfo  f^-be  it  to  thee  aa  thoa  hast 
said  ?  He  must  he  deaf  who  cannot  hear  it*  and 
worse  than  deaf  that  does  not  lieed  it;  audi  exe-> 
cutaoos  from  heaven  are  m  itrranm,  aa  offenders 
among  men  are  punished  as  well  for  example 
to  others  as  to  prevent  their  doing  the  like 
again. 

Innumerable  ways  the  mereiful  disposition  of 
Providence  takes  to  dlsoover  to  on  what  he  ex- 
pects  we  should  do  in  diflenlt  easoa,  and  <loubt* 
less,  then,  it  expects  at  the  same  time  wn  should 
take  notice  of  those  directions. 

We  are  short-sighted  ereaturea  al  hast*  and 
can  see  but  a  little  way  before  ns— I  nenn*  as  to 
the  events  of  things;  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  all  the  lights  and  helpa  we  can  get ; 
these,  if  nicely  regaraed,  would  be  some  of  the 
most  considerable  to  guide  ns  in  many  difficult 
cases. 

Would  we  carefully  listen  to  the  concnrrence 
of  Providence  in  the  several  natts  of  our  hves, 
we  should  stand  less  in  need  of  the  more  danger- 
ous helps  of  visions,  dreams,  and  voices*  from  less 
certain  intelligences. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaJntanffr,  being  to  go 
a  journey  into  the  north*  was  twice  taken  very 
ill  the  dsy  he  had  appdnted  to  begin  hia  journey, 
and  so  was  obliged  to  put  off  going ;  this  hn  to<^ 
for  a  direction  from  h«iven  that  he  should  not  go 
at  all ;  and  in  very  few  days  after  his  wife  was 
taken  sick  and  died,  which  made  it  absohitely 
necessary  for  hfaa  to  he  at  home  to  look  after 
his  afflurs;  and  had  he  esne  away  before,  ainst 
certainly  have  been  obliged  to  oona  back 
again. 

The  Romans  had  eertainly  the  foundation  of 
this  principle  in  tlieir  prudent  observaiiona  of 
days  and  dreomstances  of  days,  nor  is  Scnptnrc 
itself  void  of  the  like,  hut  rather  points  out  to  the 
observation,  particniariy  that  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  who*  after  490  years  were  expired  from 
their  condng  faito  Egypt,  **  Even  in  the  self-same 
day  departed  they  thcnee.**-*Biod.  xii.  41*  4^ 
This  is  the  day*  that  remarliable  day;  several 
other  Scriptures  mention  periodical  ttmei^  ^ks 
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{nfauMius — the  prudent  shall  keep  silence  in  that 
time,  finr  it  is  an  evil  time. 

We  find  Providence  stoops  to  restrain  not  the 
actions  of  men  only,  but  even  its  own  actions  to 
days  and  times;  doubtless  for  our  observation, 
and  in  some  things  for  our  instniction.  I  do 
not  so  much  refer  to  the  revolutions  of  things 
and  femilies  on  particular  days,  which  are  there- 
fore by  some  people  called  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  as  I  do  to  the  observing  how  Providence 
causes  the  revolutions  of  days  to  form  a  concur*^ 
reDce  between  the  actions  of  men,  which  it  does 
not  approve,  or  does  approve,  and  the  reward  of 
these  actions  in  this  world,  by  which  men  may, 
if  they  think  fit  to  distinguish  and  observe  right 
apon  them,  see  the  crime  or  merit  of  those  ac* 
tions  in  the  Divine  resentment,  may  read  the  sin 
in  the  punishment,  and  may  learn  conviction 
from  the  revolution  of  circumstances  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  heaven. 

I  have  seen  several  collections  of  such  things 
made  by  private  hands,  some  relating  to  fiimily 
circumstances,  some  to  public ;  also,  in  the  un- 
natural wars  in  England,  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  1  have  heard  qiany  such  things 
have  been  observed  ;  for  example,  the  same  day 
of  the  year  and  month  that  Sir  John  Hotharo 
kept  out  Hull  against  king  Charles  the  First, 
and  refosed  him  entrance,  was  the  same  Sir 
John  Uotham  put  to  death  by  the  very  par- 
liament that  he  did  that  exploit  for ;  that  King 
Charles  himself  was  sentenced  to  die  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
same  day  of  the  month  that  he  signed  the  war- 
rant  for  the  execution  of  the  £arl  of  Strafford, 
which,  as  it  was  then  said  by  some  of  his  friends, 
was  catting  off  his  own  right  hand.  The  same 
day  that  King  James  the  Second  came  to  the 
crown,  against  the  design  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
the  same  day  he  was  voted  abdicated  by  parlia- 
ment, and  the  throne  filled  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  princess. 

These,  or  such  as  these,  seem  to  bo  a  kind  of 
silent  sentence  of  Providence  upon  such  actions, 
aniraadverting  upon  them  in  a  judicial  manner, 
and  intimating  plainly,  that  the  animadversion 
had  a  retrospect  to  what  was  passed,  and  those 
that  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence  in  such 
things,  should  at  least  lay  them  up  in  their 


Emineai  deliverances  in  sudden  dangers  are  of 
the  most  significant  kind  of  providences,  and 
which,  accordingly,  have  a  loud  voice  iu  them, 
calfiog  upon  us  to  bo  thankful  to  that  blessed 
hand  that  has  been  pleased  to  snare  and  protect 
OS.  The  voice  of  such  signal  deliverances  is  fte- 
quently  a  just  call  upon  us  to  repentance,  and 
looks  direcdjT  that  way;  often  it  is  a  caution 
■gainst  falling  into  the  like  dangers  we  were  ex- 
posed to,  from  which  nothing  but  so  much  good- 
ness oonld  deliver  us  again.  In  how  many  occa- 
sions of  life,  if  God's  providence  had  no  greater 
^Inre  in  oar  safety  than  our  own  prudence,  should 
we  plunge  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  all 
manner  of  misery  and  distress?  And  how  often, 
for  want  of  listeniog  to  those  providences  do  we 
cniBcarry? 

innnmerable  instances  present  themselves  to 
OS  every  day,  in  which  the  providence  of  God 
f- peeks  to  us  in  things  relating  to  ourselves ;  in 


deliverances  to  excite  our  thankfulness ;  in  views 
of  danger  to  awaken  our  caution ;  and  to  make  us 
walk  wisely  and  circumspectly  in  every  step  we 
take ;  those  that  are  awake  to  these  things,  and 
have  their  ears  open  to  the  voice  of  them,  many 
times  reap  the  benefit  of  their  instruction  by  be- 
ing protected,  while  those  who  neglect  them  are 
of  the  number  of  the  simple,  who  pass  on  and 
are  punished. 

To  be  ntteriy  careless  of  ourselves  in  such 
cases,  and  talk  of  trusting  Providence,  is  a  le- 
thargy of  the  worst  nature;  for,  as  we  are  to 
trust  Providence  with  our  estates,  but  to  use,  at 
the  same  time,  all  diligence  in  our  callings,  so  we 
are  to  trust  Providence  with  our  safety,  but  with 
our  eyes  open  to  all  its  necessary  cautions,  warn- 
ings, and  instructions,  many  of  which  Providence 
is  pleased  to  give  us  in  the  coarse  of  Ufe,  for  the 
direction  of  our  conduct,  and  which  we  should 
fll  place  to  the  account  of  Providence  without 
acknowledging  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  a  due  reverence  paid  to  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions. 

I  take  a  general  neglect  of  these  things  tp  be  a 
kind  of  practical  atheism,  or  at  least  a  living  in  a 
kind  of  contempt  of  heaven,  regardless  of  all  that 
share  which  His  invisible  hand  has  in  the  things 
that  befal  us. 

Such  a  man  receives  good  at  the  hand  of  his 
Maker,  but  unconcerned  at  the  very  nature  or 
original  of  it,  looks  not  at  all  to  the  oenefactor ; 
again,  he  receives  evil,  but  has  no  sense  of  it,  as 
a  judicial  dlspensfaig  of  punishment  front  heaven; 
but,  insensible  of  one  or  other,  he  is  neither 
thankful  for  one,  nor  humble  under  the  other, 
but  stupid  in  both,  as  if  he  was  out  of  God's  care, 
and  God  himself  out  of  his  thoughts ;  this  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  temper  I  am  recommending, 
and  let  the  picture  recommend  itself  to  any  ac- 
cording to  its  merits. 

When  Princo  Vandemont  commanded  the  con- 
federate army  in  Flanders,  the  same  campaign 
that  King  William  was  besieging  Namur,  some 
troops  were  ordered  to  mareh  into  the  flat  country 
towards  Newport,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion, 
and  draw  down  the  Count  de  Mental,  who  com- 
manded a  flying  body  about  Menin,  and  to  keep 
hhn  from  joining  the  Duke  de  Villeroy,  who  com* 
manded  the  main  body  of  the  F^nch  army. 

The  soldiers  were  ordered,  upon  pain  of  death, 
not  to  stir  from  their  camp,  or  to  plunder  any  of 
the  country  people ;  the  reason  was  evident,  be- 
cause provisions  being  somewhat  scarce,  if  the 
boors  were  not  protected  they  would  have  fled 
from  their  houses,  and  the  army  would  have  been 
put  to  great  straits,  being  just  entered  into  the 
enemy*s  country. 

It  happened  that  five  English  soldiers,  strag- 
gling beyond  their  bounds,  were  fallen  upon,  near 
a  farm-house,  by  some  of  the  country  people, 
(for,  indeed,  the  boors  were  oflen-times  too  un* 
merciful  to  the  soldiers),  as  if  they  had  plundered 
them,  when,  indeed,  they  had  not ;  the  soldiers 
defended  themselves,  got  the  better,  and  killed 
two  of  the  boors;  and  being,  as  they  thought, 
justly  provoked  by  being  first  attacked,  they 
broke  into  the  house,  and  then  used  them  roughly 
enough  indeed. 

They  found  in  the  house  a  great  quantity  of 
apples,  the  people  being  fled  had  left  them  in 
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Thiu  Cod»  u:loh>napp(ar«d  toAbrthu. 
ta  Lot,  uid  to  itLub  ;  ufcb  aba  htn  ippeind  . 
in  many  other  cufi.  aad  ta  miBy  KTcnl  pcngu,  i 
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I  been  warned  in  a  anaa.  M  KiDf  AUmtleeli,  ibc  I 
•     "  '        "         paairtt 
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mim.  not  lor  plaaderiiig, 
tit.  lui  br  being  oat  of 
t  jy  Uu  guwnl  order  u 

.aiaa  to  ba  cxtcntcd,  tbc 
i|Ma  tu  (para  one  of  them, 
a  >:*u  lot*  for  Ibtii  liira, 
■  jHuiN  liooe  \tj  tbroiripg 
cs<i,  Hill  he  that  tfarowi 
t  ifpointcd  before,  it 


,M  >i4»  tu  die.  The  officer,  being  a 
i«  unia,  utd  it  wai  itraoge.  and 
,„i.  null  j  [rom  beaveo,  nail  be  vould 

i.iihiut  ai,iiuaiatiiig  Ibe  council  of 
>4>  ibvu  ail  ling  ;  tbej  twniidered  a 
i  .itil  ufdercd  then  to  take  other 

:niuw  agun,  which  wai  done,  and 

i.it  thmw  two  fouTi. 

1  fuvi  back  (o  the  couneil  of  war, 

.:uivd  lery  much,  and  looking  on  it 

.*»  UL-quainted  with  It. 
a  Mad*  for  the  men,  ( 
who  lelliog  bin  the  whole  atorf ,  hi 
i-iii.  with  ihii  eiprcision  to  Ihoii 
■■  1  lore,'"  aay*  he,  "  in  luch  citra- 
w.  to  liiten  to  the  voice  of  Provi. 


'.  tar  our  dlieclion  In  miiitcn  of  tbc 

ik'rtacd  God  vrry  mucb  tn  giraighten 
iiiid  portitul.ir  directions  whicli  he 
Kii  iinmcdialely  frDcn  liiuiaell;  but  I 
.1)  lliejr  am  quite  censed  ;  wc  read  of 
k|>]i<a  in  Sr-ripturc,  how  Cod  spaka 
itelytroinhe.v  ■-  -  - 
by  dreamt 
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are  ceued,  and  u  wc  h«a  •  mva  tun  vonl  i, 
of  prophecy  hanonl  t*  ■■  by  the  tai^oa  «l ;, 
gofpd  miniaten,  t*  wfaick  the  loiptDn  1^  .' 
"  We  do  well  that  wc  take  hHl/  ad  to  whoa  ' 
our  bleated  Lord  hai  nd.  -  La,  I  ta  Willi  jrta  | 
(0  the  end  of  tbeworid.*  I  lay,  at  we  hatethii  i 
Roipel  backed  wiih  the  tpirit  and  prewsct  <f  ' 
'^od,  we  are  no  l«en.  if  we  obaem  Ibe  nit 
laid  down,  vii.,  tbu  wc  be  ahaditnt  to  Uw  ba- 
venly  vition,  for  iDffa  it  b,  aa  well  ai  that  of  Ibe 
Apotlle  reter*!  drean  af  the  difeet  let  down  frrai 

mention  tbtt  to  pay  a  doa  re*«reace  It  Uie  ■ 

■uffidency  of  goq>fi  letdaiu.  and  ta  the  g^   ' 

'ig  of  the  ipiril  of  God,  who   m  ipritutl  Itiiip  ' 

given  to  lead  DS  into  lA  amh,  nor  woold  I  bivt  . 

nylbing  which  I  an  foin;  ta  lav  teod  to  lota  I 

(bete  great  effidcoti  of  oar  ctemal  ulratioa. 

But  1  am  chiefly  npoa  our  cuvJnet  b  the  inTt-  ' 

■rlife,  Bi  I  may  cdl  it  i  awl  in  Ihii,  llhink,  Ibe 

voic*  of  God,  men  bit  iaiixilitti    *iho«  Inm 

heaven,  u  not  entirely  eoKd  (nnn  u,  ibongb  il 

may  have  changed  the  tacdinat  of  cooniuiict- 

■■TO. 

I  have  heard  the  diiicwa  teO  oi  by  way  of  di»- 

(loction,  that  there  it  a   voiee  of  God  in  bu 

word,  and  ■  voice  of  Ood  in  hit  work  ;  Ihe  laUM 

ikc  to  be  a  tubjcct  tctv  awfol  and  let;  in- 

jctiog. 

Thii  voice  of  God  ia  hit  work^  it  dihtr  heu4 
lit  workt  which  ore  already  wrooghl,  inch  at 
creation,  wbich  Gil   ui  with  wonder  and  •■■ 
iihment,  admiration  and  adoration  ^  "  Wbtn 
iow  the  heaveiu.  the  work   of  thy  bandi,  thi  , 
on  an<<  the  ttan  whiih  thou  hut  nude,  tbea 
I  BBy,   what   it  man?"  Ac      Or  2.    Hit  workt  tf 
nment  and  provideace,  in  which  tbc  iabile 
y  aOordt  a  picaiiog  and  ioitroctiBg  conten- 
plmion  ;  Bod  it  it  wiihoul  queition,  our  witdoa 
nd  advantage  lo  itudy  and  kaow  them,  tad  to 
i>len  to  Ihe  voice  of  God  in  them;  (or  tbiilii- 
ening  to  the  voice  of  Proridenee,  it  a  thing  « 
hard  to  direct,  and  to  little  aDderatood,  that  1 
find  the  very  thought  of  il  ii  treated  with  cot- 
tempt,  even  by  many  pioui  and  itood  people,  u 
lending  to  mpcrtlitioii,  to  enthiuiaam.  aad  tva 
runciei,  tsint^  with  melaooboly,  and  am!ni"E  the 
mind  with  the  tapourt  of  the  head. 

It  b  true,  an  ill  ute  may  ho  made  of  thcK 
thingt,  and  to  tie  people  too  itrictly  dawn  to  t 
wbera  their  own  obtervatioD  ii  to  be  llw 
judge,  eniUngcra  the  niBaing  into  many  foaiid   ' 

much  to  the  cipuwtion  of  tbe  •ubiimeit  Ihin^ 

id  tacking  the  awful  name  of  PraridcBce  lo  :' 
every  &ncy  of  Ibelr  own.  i' 


From  h«noe  I  tbiak,  too  nuch  pro€aod«  tbe 
extnordinary  (note,  I  say  extraordinary,)  bo- 
Duge  p«id  to  omens,  flying  of  birds,  voicas, 
noises,  predictions,  and  a  thousand  foolish  things, 
10  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  oase 
fitirly  between  the  devil  and  mankind ;  but  %t 
present  I  need  say  no  more  here,  than  thai  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  I  am  now 
opon,  or  the  subject  lam  upon  with. them* 

But  aa  my  design  is  serious,  and  I  hope  pioust 
I  shall  keep  strictly  to  the  exposition  I  give  of 
my  own  meaning,  and  meddle  with  no  other. 

j  By  the  voice  of  Providence,  thereibre,  X  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  particular  circumstances,  in> 

*  cident,  and  accident,  which  every  man*s  life  is  full 
of,  and  which  are,  in  a  more  extraordinary  man- 
ner, said  to  be  peculiar  to  himself  or  to  his  family. 
By  listening  to  them,  I  mean,  making  such  due 
application  of  them  to  bis  own  circumstances  as 
becomes  a  Christian,  for  caution  in  his  conduct, 
and  all  manner  of  instruction,  receiving  all  the 
hints  as  from  heaven,  returning  all  the  praise  to, 
ntaking  all  the  improvement  for,  and  reverencing 
the  sovereignty  of  his  Maker  in  everything,  not 
disputing  or  reproaching  the  justice  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and,  which  is  tbe  main  thing  I  aim  at, 
taking  such  notice  of  the  several  providences  that 
happen  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  as  by  one  oir- 
cuoistance  to  learn  how  to  behave  in  another. 
For  example,  supposing  from  my  own  story, 

I  when  a  young  fellow  broke  from  his  friends, 

I  trampled  upon  all  tbe  wise  advices,  and  most 
aflectionate  persuasions  of  hia  iather,  and  even 
tbe  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  tender  mother,  and 
would  go  away  to  sea,  but  is  checked  in  his  first 
excursions  by  being  shipwrecked,  and  in  the 

!  utmost  distress  saved  by  tbe  assistance  of  another 
ship's  boat,  seeing  the  ship  be  was  in  soon  after 
&iak  to  tbe  bottom ;  ought  not  such  a  young  man 

'  to  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  this  providisnce, 

I  and  have  taken  it  for  a  summons  to  him,  that 
when  he  was  on  shore,  he  should  stay  on  shore, 
and  go  back  to  the  arms  of  bis  friends,  hearken 
to  their  council,  and  not  precipitate  himself  into 
farther  mischlefsu  what  happiness  might  such  a 
prudent  step  have  procured*  what  miseries  and 
mischiefs  would  it  have  prevented  in  the  rest  of 
his  unfortunate  life. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  severnl  such 
circumstances  beial  him,  as  those  which  I  am 
inclined  to  call  warnings,  but  entirely  neglected 
them,  and  laughed  at  those  that  did  otherwise, 
suflercd  deeply  for  his  disregard  of  omens :  he 
took  lodgings  in  a  vUlsge  near  the  city  of  Lon> 
don,  and  in  a  house  where  either  he  sought  bad 
company,  or,  at  best,  could  meet  with  little  that 
was  good.  Providence,  that  seemed  to  animad- 
vert upon  his  conduct,  so  ordered  It  that  some- 
thing or  other  mischievotts  always  happened  to 
him  there,  or  as  he  went  thither ;  several  times 
he  was  robbed  on  the  highway  going  thither,  once 
or  twice  taken  very  iU,  at  other  timea  his  affairs 
in  the  world  went  ill,  while  he  diverted  himself 
tbere ;  several  of  his  friends  cautioned  him  of  it, 
and  told  him  he  ought  to  consider  that  some 
superior  hand  seemed  to  hint  to  him  that  he 
should  come  there  no  more ;  he  slighted  the  hint, 
or  at  least  neglected  it  after  some  time,  and  went 
to  the  same  [»ace  again,  but  was  so  terrified  with 
a  most  dradful  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning, 


which  fell  as  it  were  more  particularly  npon  that 
part  of  the  oountry  than  upon  others,  that  he 
took  it  as  a  warning  from  heaven,  and  resolved 
not  to  go  there  again,  and  some  time  after  a  fire 
destroyed  that  bouae»  very  few  escaping  that, 
were  in  it. 

It  would  be  ftD  ill  account  we  should  give  of 
the  government  of  divine  Providence  in  the 
world,  if  we  shoukl  argue  that  its  events  are  so 
unavoidable,  and  every  circumstance  so  deter* 
mined,  that  nothing  can  be  altered,  and  that 
therefore  these  warnings  of  Providence  are  in<* 
consistent  with  tbe  nature  of  it.  This,  besides 
that  I  think  it  would  take  from  tbe  sovereignty 
of  Providence,  and  deny  evep  God  himself  the 
privilege  of  being  a  free  agent,  it  wouki  also  sa 
contradict  the  experience  of  every  man  living,  in 
the  varieties  of  his  respective  life,  that  he  should 
be  unable  to  give  any  account  for  what  end  many 
things  which  Providence  directs  in  the  world 
are  directed,  and  why  so  many  things  happen 
which  do  happen.  Why  are  evils  attending  us  so 
evidently  foretold,  that  by  those  foretellings  they 
are  avoided,  if  it  was  not  determined  before  they 
should  be  avoided  and  should  not  befal  us? 

People  that  tie  up  all  to  events  and  causes, 
strip  the  providence  of  God  which  guides  the 
world  of  all  its  superintendency,  and  leave  it  no 
room  to  act  as  a  wise  disposer  of  things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  immutable  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Creator,  and  the  notion  of  it  in 
the  minds  of  men  is  as  dutifully  preserved,  and  is 
as  legible  to  our  understanding,  though  there  be 
a  hand  left  at  liberty  to  direct  the  course  of 
natural  causes  and  events.  It  is  sufficient  to 
the  honour  of  an  immutable  Deity»  that,  for  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  they  bo  loft  to  the 
disposition  of  a  daUy  agitator,  namely,  divine 
Providence,  to  prder  and  direct  them  as  it  shall 
see  good,  within  the  natural  limits  of  causa  and 
consequence. 

This  seems  to  me  a  much  more  rational  sys- 
tem than  that  of  t^lng  up  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Power  to  a  roi^  of  things,  so  that  none 
can  be  acted  or  permitted  but  such  as  was  so 
appointed  before  to  be  acted  and  permitted. 

But  what  if,  after  all,  we  were  to  sit  down 
and  acknowledge  that  the  immutability  of  God% 
being  and  the  unchangeablenees  of  his  actings 
are  n<»t  easy  to  be  comprehended  by  us,  or  that 
we  may  say  we  are  not  able  to  reoondle  them 
with  the  infinite  variation  of  his  Providence, 
which  in  all  its  actings  seems  to  us  to  be  at  full 
liberty  to  determine  anew  and  give  events  a 
turn  this  way  or  that  way,  9M  its  sovereignty  and 
wisdom  shall  direct;  does  U  follow  that  these 
things  are  not  reconcQeable  beoause  we  cannot 
reconcile  them  ?  Why  should  we  not  as  well  say 
nothing  of  God  is  to  be  understood,  because  we 
cannot  understand  it  ?  or  that  nothing  in  natore 
is  intelligible  but  what  we  can  nnderstand? 

Who  can  understand  the  reason,  and  much 
less  the  manner,  of  the  needle  tending  to  the 
pole  by  being  touched  with  the  loadsteiie,  and 
by  what  operation  the  raagnetk  virtue  is  con- 
veyed with  a  touch  ?  Why  that  virtue  Is  not 
communloable  to  other  metals— sash  as  gold, 
silver,  or  cooper— but  to  iron  only  ?  What  sym- 
pathetic mdnenoo  is  there  betweta  tbe  stone 
and  tbe  star,  or  the  pole  ?    Why  tending  to  thnt 
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point  in  the  vfaoie  arcb  and  not  to  any  other? 
And  why  fiiee  about  to  the  louth  pole  aa  soon  aa 
it  baa  passed  the  equinoa  ?  Yet  we  see  all  these 
things  in  their  operations  and  events ;  we  know 
tliey  must  be  rceoncileahle  in  nature,  though  we 
cannot  reconcile  them;  and  intelligible  in  na^ 
ture,  though  we  cannot  understand  them.  Sure 
it  is  as  b^hly  reasonable  then  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  various  actings  of  Providence,  which 
to  us  appear  changeable — one  decree,  aa  it  were, 
reversing  another,  and  one  action  superseding 
another — may  be  as  reconcileable  to  the  immu- 
tability of  God  and  to  the  UDchangenbleness  of 
his  purposes,  though  we  cannot  understand  how 
It  is  brought  to  pass,  as  it  is  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  reason  to  be  given  for  the  agreement  and 
sympathetic  correspondence  between  the  magnet 
and  the  pole,  though  at  present  the  manner  of  it 
is  not  discovered  and  cannot  be  understood. 

If,  then,  the  hand  of  divine  Providence  has  a 
spontaneous  power  of  acting,  and  directed  by  Its 
own  sovereignty,  proceeds  by  such  methods  as 
it  thinks  fit,  and  as  we  see  daily  in  the  course 
of  human  things,  our  business  is  to  converse 
with  the  acting  part  of  Providence,  with  which 
we  more  immediately  have  to  do,  and  not  con- 
fouitd  our  judgment  with  things  which  we  cannot 
fully  compretMud,  such  as  the  why,  to  what 
end,  and  the  how,  in  what  manner  it  acts  so 
and  so. 

As  we  are  then  conversant  with  the  immediate 
actions  of  divine  Providence,  it  is  onr  business  to 
study  it  as  much  as  may  be  in  that  part  of  its 
actings  wherein  it  is  to  be  known ;  and  this  in- 
eludes  the  silent  actings  of  Providence,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  more  loud,  and  which,  being  de- 
clared, speak  in  public 

There  are  several  silent  steps  which  Providence 
takes  in  the  world  which  summon  our  attention ; 
and  he  that  will  not  liaten  to  them  shall  deprive 
himself  of  much  of  the  caution  and  council,  as 
well  as  comfort,  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
in  his  passage  through  thli  life;  particularly  by 
thus  Itsteniog  to  tho  voice,  as  I  call  it,  of  Provi- 
dence,  we  have  tho  comfort  of  seeing  that  really 
an  invisible  and  powerful  hand  is  employed  in, 
and  concerned  for,  our  preservation  and  prosperity 
in  the  world.  And  who  caif  look  upon  the  ma- 
nifest deliverances  which  he  meets  with  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  life,  without  being  convmced 
that  they  are  wrought  for  him  without  his  own 
assistance,  by  the  wise  and  merciful  dispositions 
of  an  invisible  and  friendly  power. 

The  bringing  good  events  to  paas  by  the  most 
threatening  causes,  as  it  testifies  a  power  that  has 
the  government  of  causes  and  effects  in  its  hand, 
so  it  gives  a  very  convincing  evidence  of  that 
power  being  in  good  terms  with  us ;  as  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  like  Providence  declares 
i^ainst'us,  we  ought  to  nuJie  a  suitable  use  of  it 
another  way,  that  is  to  say,  take  the  just  alarm, 
and  apply  to  the  necessary  duties  of  hnmiliation 
and  repentance. 

These  things  may  he  jested  with  by  the  men  of 
fasluon,  but  1  am  supposing  myself  talking  to 
men  that  have  a  sense  of  a  ftiture  state,  and  of 
the  economy  of  an  invisible  world  upon  them, 
and  neither  to  atheists,  sceptics,  or  ]>erson8  in- 
different, who  are,  indeed,  near  of  kin  to  them 
both.  I 


As  there  are  just  reflections  to  be  made  upon 
the  various  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  seversl 
passages  of  man*s  life,  so  there  are  infinite  tir^ 
cumstanoes  in  which  we  may  furnish  ourselves 
with  directions  in  the  course  of  life,  and  in  the 
m8st  sudden  incidents,  as  well  to  obtain  good  u 
avoid  evil. 

Much  of  the  honour  due  to  the  goodness  <tf 
Providence  is  unjustly  taken  away  from  it  by 
men  that  give  themselves  a  loose  in  a  genend 
neglect  of  these  things :  but  that  wYdch.  is  still 
more  absurd  to  me  is,  that  some  men  are  obsti- 
nately resolved  against  paying  the  homage  of  their 
deliverances  to  their  maker,  or  paying  the  re- 
verence dne  to  his  terrors  in  anything  that 
befaU  tiiem  ill,  where  It  ought  to  be  paid,  that 
they  will  give  all  that  honour  to  another.  If  it 
was  well,  they  tell  you  they  know  not  bow,  but  ii 
so  it  happened,  or  it  was  so  by  good  chance,  and 
the  like.  This  is  a  sort  of  language  I  cannot  un. 
derstand ;  it  seems  to  be  a  felonious  thought  in 
its  very  design,  robbing  heaven  of  the  honour  doe 
to  it,  and  listing  ourselves  in  the  regiment  of  the 
ungrateful. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  one  crime  leads  on  to 
another ;  if  this  part  is  felooy  or  robbery,  the 
next  is  treason,  for  resolving  first  to  deny  the 
homage  of  good  or  evil  events  to  God,  from 
whose  hands  they  come,  they  go  on  and  pay  it  to 
the  devil,  the  enemy  of  his  praise,  and  rival  of  his 
power. 

Two  of  these  wretches  travelled  a  little  joomey 
with  me  some  years  ago,  and  in  their  return, 
some  time  after  I  was  gone  from  them,  they  met 
with  a  very  dilTerent  adventure,  and  telling  me 
the  story,  they  expressed  themselves  thu^ :  They 
were  riding  from  Huntingdon  towards  London, 
and  in  some  lanes  betwixt  Huntingdon  and  Cax- 
ton,  one  happened,  by  a  slip  of  his  horse*s  foot, 
which  lamed  him  a  little,  to  stay  about  half  a 
mile  behind  the  other,  was  set  upon  by  some 
highwaymen,  who  robbed  him,  and  abused  htm 
very  much  ;  the  other  went  on  to  Caxton,  not 
taking  care  of  his  companion,  thinking  be  had 
stayed  on  some  particular  occasion,  and  escaped 
the  thieves,  they  making  off  across  the  country 
towards  Cambridge. 

•*  Well,"  says  I  to  the  first,  "how  came  yon  to 
escape  ?•' — **  I  don't  know,  not  I,"  sap  he ;  *•  I 
happened  not  to  look  behind  me  when  his  horse 
stumbled,  and  1  went  forward,  and  by  good  lock,'* 
adds  he  again,  **  I  heard  nothing  of  the  matter." 
Here  was,  it  happened,  and  by  good  lock,  but  not 
the  least  sense  of  the  government  of  Providence 
in  this  affair,  or  its  disposition  Ibr  his  good,  but 
an  empty  idol  of  air,  or  rather  an  imaginary,  non- 
sensical nothing,  an  image  more  inconsistent 
than  those  I  mentioned  among  the  Chinese ;  not 
a  monster,  indeed,  of  a  frightful  ahape  and  ugly 
figure,  loathsome  and  frightful,  but  a  mere  | 
phantasm,  an  idea,  a  nonenUty— a  name  without 
being  a  miscalled,  unborn,  nothing,  hap,  luck, 
chance;  that  is  to  say,  a  name  put  upon  the 
medium,  which  they  set  up  In  their  imagination 
for  want  of  a  will  to  acknowledge  their  Maker, 
and  recognise  the  goodness  which  had  partico- 
larly  preserved  bin. 

This  was  the  most  ungratefhl  piece  of  folly,  or. 
to  speak  more  properly,  the  maddest  and  most 
foolish  piece  of  mgratitude,  that  ever  I  met  iritii 


Well,  {f  this  was  foolish  and  preposterous,  the 
other  was  as  wicked  and  detestable ;  for  when 
the  first  had  told  his  tale  I  turned  to  the  other, 
and  sfked  him  what  was  the  matter  ?  '*  Why, 
bow  came  this  to  pass?"  laid  I ;  **  why  has  this 
dusster  fallen  all  upon  you?  How  was  it?* 
"  Nay,'*  says  he,  **  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  a  little 
behind,  and  ray  horse  chanced  to  slip  and  lame 
himwli  and  he  went  forward  and  left  me ;  and 
ai  the  devil  would  have  it,  these  fellows  came 
across  the  country  and  chopped  upon  me/*  &c 

Here  was  first  chance,  the  same  mock  goddess 
as  before,  lamed  his  horse,  and  next,  the  devil 
ordered  the  highwaymen  to  chop  upon  him  that 
noment  Now,  though  it  may  do  true  that  the 
highwaymen  were,  even  by  their  employment, 
doing  the  devil's  office  of  going  to  and  fro,  seek- 
io;  whom  they  may  plunder,  yet  it  was  *  higher 
hand  than  Satan's  that  delivered  this  poor  blind 
fellow  into  their  power. 

We  have  a  plain  guide  for  this  in  Scripture 
language,  in  the  law  of  manslaughter,  or  death, 
as  we  call  it  foolishly  enough,  by  misadventure ; 
it  ii  in  21  Ezod.  xiii,  in  the  case  of  casual  kill- 
ing a  man ;  it  is  expressed  thus :  If  a  man  lie 
not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver  him  into  his  hsnd. 
Thif  was  not  to  be  accounted  murder,  but  the 
slayer  was  to  fly  to  the  city  of  refuge. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  God  takes  all  these 
misadventures  into  his  own  hand;  and  a  man 
killed  by  accident  is  a  man  whom  God  has  de- 
livered up,  fbr  what  end  in  his  providence  is 
known  only  to  himself,  to  be  killed  in  that  man* 
ner,  perhaps  vindictively,  perhaps  not. 

With  what  Ihoe  can  any  man  say,  this  was  as 
the  devil  would  have  it,  or  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  or  ii  happened,  or  chanced,  or  fell  out  f 
all  which  are  our  simple  and  empty  ways  of  talk- 
ing of  things  that  are  ordered  by  the  immediate 
hand  or  direction  of  God's  providence. 

The  words  last  quoted  from  the  Scripture,  of 
God's  delivering  a  man  hito  another  man's  hand 
to  be  killed  unwillingly,  are  ftilly  explained  in  an- 
other place,  Deut.  xix,  5. 

**  Ai  when  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with 
his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetches 
a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
the  bead  slippeth  from  the  helve,  and  Ushteth 
npon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die,  he  shJl  flee 
onto  one  of  those  cities  and  live." 

The  wicked  thoughtless  creature  I  have  just 
mentioned,  whose  horse  fell  lame,  and  stopt  his 
traveUing  till  he  might  come  just  in  the  way  of 
those  ttueves,  who,  it  seems,  were  crossing  the 
country,  perhaps  upon  some  other  exploit,  ought 
to  have  reflected  that  Providence,  to  chastise 
him,  and  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dependence 
upon  and  being  subjected  to  his  power,  had  di- 
rected him  to  be  separated  from  his  companion, 
that  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  that  robbed  and 
abused  him ;  and  the  other  had  no  less  obliga- 
tion to  give  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  but  how 
contrary  they  acted  in  both  cases  you  have 
heard. 

We  have  had  abundance  of  collcetions,  in  my 
renwmbranoe,  of  remarkable  providences,  as  thev 
are  called,  and  many  people  are  forward  to  call 


them  so,  but  this  does  not  oono  up  to  the  case 
in  hand. 

Though  contemning  providence,  and  giving  the 
homage  due  to  it,  as  above,  to  the  devil,  or  to 
chance,  fate,  and  I  know  not  what  embryos  of 
the  fancy,  are  impious ;  yet  every  one  that  avoids 
this  evil  does  not  come  up  to  the  particular  "point 
I  am  speaking  of,  for  there  is  a  manifest  difference 
between  acknowledging  the  being  and  operations 
of  Providence  and  listening  to  its  voice,  as  many 
people  acknowledge  a  God  that  obey  none  of  his 
commands,  and  coneem  themselves  in  nothing  of 
their  duty  to  him. 

To  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  is  to  take 
strict  notice  of  all  the  remarkable  steps  of  Provi. 
dence  which  relate  to  us  in  particular,  to  observe 
if  there  is  nothing  in  them  instructing  to  our 
conduct,  no  warning  to  us  for  avoiding  some  dan- 
ger, no  direction  for  the  takhig  some  particular 
steps  for  our  safety  or  advanta^,  no  hint  to  re« 
mind  us  of  such  and  such  things  omitted,  no  con- 
viction of  something  committed,  no  vindictive 
step,  by  way  of  retaliation,  marking  out  the  crime 
in  the  punishment.  You  may  easily  observe  the 
differences  between  the  directions  and  warnings 
of  Providence,  when  duly  listened  to,  and  the 
notices  of  spirits  from  an  invisible  world,  vis., 
that  these  are  dark  hints  of  evil,  with  very  little 
direction  to  avoid  it ;  but  those  notices,  vrhich 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  Provi- 
dence,  though  the  voice  be  a  kind  of  silent  or 
soft  whisper,  yet  it  i»  generally  attended  with  an 
offj^r  of  the  means  for  escaping  the  evil,  nay, 
very  often  leads  by  the  hand  to  the  very  proper 
steps  to  be  taken,  and  even  dbllges  us,  by  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  reason  of  it,  to  take  those 
steps. 

It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  run  into  a  collection  of 
stories;  for  example,  where  the  variety  is  infi- 
nite,  and  things  vary  as  every  particular  man's 
circumstances  vary ;  but  as  every  event  in  the 
world  is  managed  by  the  superintendency  of  Pro- 
vidence, so  every  providence  has  in  it  something 
instructing,  something  that  calls  upon  us  to  look 
up,  or  look  out,  or  look  in. 

Every  one  of  those  heads  is  big  with  particu- 
lar explanations,  but  my  business  is  not  preach- 
ing, I  am  making  observations  and  reflections, 
let  those  make  enlargements  who  read  it ;  in  a 
word,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  providence 
attends  our  lives,  but  we  shall  find,  if  we  give 
due  weight  to  It,  that  it  calls  upon  us,  either, 

1.  To  look  up  and  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  God  in  sparing  us,  the  bountv  of  God  in  pro. 
viding  for  us,  the  power  of  God  m  delivering  and 
protecting  us,  not  forgetting  to  look  up,  and  ac- 
knowledge, and  be  humble  under  the  justice  of 
God,  in  being  angry  with  and  afflicting  us. 

2.  Or  to  look  out,  and  take  the  needful  caution 
and  warning  given  of  evil  approaching,  and  pre- 
pare either  to  meet  or  avoid  it 

3.  Or  to  look  in,  and  reflect  upon  what  we 
find  heaven  animadverting  upon,  and  afflicting 
us  for  taking  notice  of  the  summons  tp  repent 
and  reform. 

And  this  is,  in  a  word,  what  I  meaD  by  lliteD* 
ing  to  the  voice  of  Phtvidencei 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

0»  TW  PteffOSnoV  BITWUM  TBI  CBBU  TUW 
AND  Pa«AM  WoiLD. 

I  SAVE  mU  mmeHikag  of  this  already  in  my  in- 
quiry alter  tfaa  Hate  of  reUrion  in  the  world,  bat 
upon  saoM  radaatJani  which  fell  in  my  way  lince, 
i  think  it  say  ofllBr  flirther  thoughts,  very  im- 
provini^  aa  woU  aa  difertfaiff. 

Whan  we  view  the  world  geographteally*  take 
the  planoof  the  globa,  and  measure  ft  by  Ihie,  and 
cut  it  out  into  latitude  and  longitude^  degrees, 
laaguoi,  and  alias,  wa  nay  see,  indeed,  that  a 
praity  laige  spot  of  the  whole  is  at  preaent  under 
thtt  government  of  Chriatian  powers  and  princes, 
or  under  the  infloanoe  of  their  power  and  com. 
maroa,  hv  arms,  naviaa,  colonies,  and  plantations, 
or  their  mctories,  missionaries,  residences,  Sea. 

But  I  am  loath  to  say  we  should  take  this  for 
a  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  the  Messiah,  that 
hia  kii^;dom  snoold  be  exalted  above  all  nations, 
and  the  Gospel  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  earth ; 
I  was  going  to  say,  and  yet  without  any  profane- 
•ass,  that  we  hope  God  will  not  put  us  off  so. 
I  must  acknowledge  I  expect,  in  the  fulfilling  of 
these  promises,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,  that  the  church  of  God 
shall  be  set  open  to  the  fhur  winds,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  all  the  na- 
tions shall  flow  into  it  (Isaiah  ii,  2) ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  profession 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  MessisJi,  shall  be  made 
national  over  the  whole  globe,  according  to  those 
words  (Matt,  xxiv,  14;  Mark  xiii,  13;  Luke 
xxiv,  17).  But  this  may  be  a  little  too  apoca- 
lyptical or  visioaary  for  the  times ;  and  it  is  no 
business  of  mine  to  enter  upon  the  interpretation 
of  scripture  difficulties,  whatever  I  may  under- 
stand or  believe  myself  about  them,  but  rather 
to  make  my  observations,  as  I  have  begun,  upon 
things  which  now  are,  and  which  we  have  seen 
and  know ;  let  what  is  to  come  be  as  he  pleases 
who  has  ordered  things  past,  and  knows  what  is 
to  follow. 

The  present  case  is  to  speak  of  the  mathema- 
tical proportion  that  there  is  now  to  be  observed 
upon  the  plane  of  the  globe,  and  observe  how 
small  a  part  of  the  world  it  is  where  the  Christian 
religion  has  really  prevailed  and  is  nationally 
professed^I  speak  of  the  Christian  religion 
where  It  is,  as  I  call  it,  national,  that  is,  in  its 
utmost  latitude;  and  I  do  so  that  I  may  give 
the  utmost  advantage,  even  aeainst  myself,  in 
what  t  am  going  to  aay ;  and  trierefore,  when  I 
come  to  make  deductions  for  the  mixtures  of  bar- 
barous nations,  I  shall  do  it  fairly  also. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinctions  of 
Christians  t  I  hope  none  will  object  against 
calling  the  Roman  church  a  Christian  church 
in  this  respect,  and  the  professors  of  the  Popish 
church  Christians ;  neither  do  I  scruple  to  call 
the  Greek  church  CThristfan,  though  in  some 
places  so  blended  with  superstition  and  barbarous 
OMfeoms,  as  in  Geoigia,  Armenia,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Parsia  and  Tartary,  likewise  hi  many 
parts  of  the  Csar  of  Muscovy's  dominions,  that, 
as  before,  the  name  of  Christ  is  little  more  than 


just  spoken  of,  and  literally  known,  without  say 
material  knoiidedge  of  his  person,  natare,  sad 
dignity,  or  of  the  homage  due  to  Um  as  the 
Redeemer  of  the  worhL 

The  nations  of  the  worid,  then,  where  Christ 
is  acknowledged,  and  the  Christian  religion  is 
professed  nationally,  be  it  Romish  church  or 
Greek  church,  or  even  the  Protestant  church, 
including  all  the  several  subdivisions  and  deno> 
minations  of  Protestants,  take  them  all  as  Chiii- 
tians,  I  say,  these  nations  ara  as  fellow : 

1.  In  Europe:  Germany,  France,  ^nio,  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Muscovy, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Transilvania,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia. 

2.  In  Asia :  Georgia  and  Armenia. 

d.  In  Africa :  no  place  at  all,  the  few  factories 

of  European  merchanta  oaJy  excepted. 
4.  In  America: 

The  colonies  of  EurDpeaas  only,  as  follow: 

1.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexioo  and  Psro,  the  coasts 
of  Chili,  Cartbagena,  and  St  Martha,  and  a 
small  colony  at  Buenos  Ayras  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata. 

2.  The  Portuguese  hi  the  Bra^s. 

&  The  British  on  the  coast  of  America,  frotn  the 
Gulf  of  Florida  to  C^i^  Bretton,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  the 
great  river  of  Canada,  alao  a  little  la  New. 
foundland  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

4.  The  French  ^  the  river  of  (}aaada  and  the 
great  river  of  Mississippi 

5.  The  English,  French,  aad  Dutch  on  the 
islands  called  the  Carribbees,  &c. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Christian  reKgioa  is  nt 
present  in  Europe.  But  if  we  measure  the 
quarter  of  the  world  we  call  Europe  upon  the 
plan  of  the  globe,  and  cast  op  the  northero, 
frozen,  and  indeed  uninhabitable  part  of  it,  such 
aa  Laponia,  Petsora,  Candora,  Obdora,  and  the 
Samoiedes,  with  part  of  Siberia,  they  are  ail 
Pagans,  with  the  eastern  unpeopled  deserts  bor- 
dering on  Asia,  on  the  way  to  China,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  land  on  that  aide,  which,  though 
nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Muscovy,  is  yet 
all  Pagan,  even  nationally  ao — under  no  real 
government,  but  of  their  own  Pagan  custons. 

If  we  go  from  thence  to  the  south,  and  take 
out  of  it  the  European  Tartara,  via.,  of  Ciroassis, 
the  Crimea,  and  Budziack— if  you  go  on,  and 
draw  a  line  from  the  Crim  Tartary  to  the  Da* 
nube,  and  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic  GuU^  and 
cut  oir  all  the  Grand  Seignior's  Europeaa  domi- 
nions— I  say,  take  this  extent  of  land  out  of 
Europe,  and  the  remainder  does  not  measure  fall 
two-thirds  of  land  in  Europe  under  the  Chriitiao 
g^ovemment,  much  of  which  Is  also  desert  and 
uninhabited,  or  at  least  by  such  aa  cannot  be 
called  Christians  and  do  not  concern  themselves 
about  it,  as,  particularly,  the  Swedish  sad  Nor- 
wegian Lapland,  the  more  eastern  and  southern 
Muscovv,  beyond  the  Wolga,  even  to  Karakatbay, 
and  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  on  the  side  of  India— 
I  say,  taking  in  this  part,  not  above  one  half  of 
Europe  la  really  hihablted  by  Christians. 

The  Csar  of  Muacovy,  of  the  religioo  of  whose 
subjects  I  have  said  enough,  is  lord  of  a  vsrt  ef  | 
tended  country ;  and  those  who  have  measured 
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k  critically  say  his  domioioDs  are  laraer  than  all 
the  r«it  of  Europe,  that  it  to  say,  tnat  he  pos- 
sesMs  a  fiill  half  as  much  as  Europe ;  and  in 
those  dominioos  he  is  master  of  abundance  of 
natioQs  that  are  Pagan  or  Mahomedan,  as.  in 
particular,  Cireassia,  being  conquered  by  him, 
the  Circassian  Tartars,  who  are  lul  Mahomedans 
or  the  most  of  them,  are  his  subjects. 

However,  since  a  Christian  monarch  governs 
them,  we  must,  upon  the  plan  I  laid  d<^wn,  call 
this  a  Christian  country ;  and  that  alone  obliges 
me  to  give  two-thirds  of  Europe  to  the  Christians. 

But  this  will  bring  another  account  upon  my 
hands  to  balance  it,  viz.,  that,  excepting  this 
two-thirds,  there  will  not  come  one  Christian  to 
be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world,  except  Georgia  and  Armenia ;  as 
for  Africa,  there  is  nothing  to  be  mentioned  on 
that  side — all  the  Christians  that  are  on  the 
cootioent  of  Africa  consisting  only  of  a  few  mer- 
chants residing  at  the  coast  towns  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  at  Alexandria,  Grand  Cairo,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Algiers,  &c. ;  the  fisctories  of  the  English 
sod  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  Gold 
coast,  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  all  which  put  together,  as  I  have 
calcuUted  them,  and  as  they  are  calculated  by 
a  better  judgment  than  mine,  will  not  amount 
to  5,000  people,  excepting  Christian  slaves  in 
Sallee,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  &c.,  which  are 
not  so  many  more. 

America  is  thronged  with  Christians,  God  wot, 
inch  as  they  are ;  for  I  must  confess  the  Euro- 
pean mhabitants  of  some  of  the  colonies  there,  as 
well  French  and  English  as  Spanish  and  Dutch, 
▼ery  ill  merit  that  name. 

Some  part  of  America  is  entirely  under  the 
dominion  and  government  of  the  European  na- 
tioBs ;  and  having  indeed  destroyed  the  natives, 
and  made  desolate  the  country,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  Christian  countries  in  the  sense  as  above. 

But  what  Dumbers  do  these  amount  to,  com- 
psred  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world  as  that  of  America,  which  at  least  is  three 
times  as  big  as  Europe,  and  in  which  arc  still 
Tsit  extended  countries,    infinite    numbers   of 
people,  of  nations  unknown  and  even  unheard  of, 
which  neither  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  or 
Portuguese  have  ever  seen  ?  Witness  the  populous 
cities  and  innumerable  nations  whlcli  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  met  with  in  his  voyage  up  the  great 
river  Oronooque,  in  one  of  which  they  talk  of 
two  millions  of  people :   witness  the  nations,  in- 
finitely populous,  spread  on  both  sides  the  river 
de  Amazones,  and  all  the  country  between  these 
two  prodigious  rivers,  being  a  country  above  400 
miles  m  breadth  and  1,600  miles  in  length,  be- 
sides its  extent  south,  even  to  the  Rio  Paraguay, 
and  S.  E.   to  the  Brazils,  a  rich,  fruitful,  and 
populous  country;  and  in  vvhich,  by  the  accounts 
fivcD,  there  must  be  more  people  inhabiting  at 
this  time  than  in  all  the  Christian  part  of  £u. 
wpe  put  together,  being  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
part  of  America  into  which  the  Spaniards  never 
came,  and  whither  the  frighted  people  fled  from 
them,  being  so  fortified   with  rivers   and  im- 
passable bays  and  rapid  currents,  and  so  inacces- 
nblc  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  the  mountains,  waterfalls,  and 


such  other  obstructions,  that  the  Spaniards  durst 
never  attempt  to  pebetrate  the  way. 

What  are  the  numbers  of  Christians  in  Ame- 
rica, put  them  all  together,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  parts  of  America,  besides  the  northern 
parts  of  America  not  inquired  into? 

But  we  anS  not  caleulatlng  of  people  yet,  but 
the  extent  of  land  that  the  ChristlMis  possess ; 
the  British  •colonies  In  the  north  are  by  far  the 
most  populous,  even  more  than  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  though  the  latter  extend  themselves 
over  more  land. 

The  British  colonies  In  the  nerth  of  America 
are  supposed  to  contain  three  hundred  thousand 
souls,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New  EngU&d,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  East  and  West  Pensylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina ;  and  theee  lie 
extended  upon  the  coast  from  ihe  latitude  of  92 
degrees  to  47,  or  thereabonts,  being  about  750 
miles  in  length ;  but  then  much  of  this  is  very 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  breadth  they  lie  west^ 
into  the  country  Is  little  or  nothing,  50  or  GO* 
miles  is  in  many  places  the  mett  And  except 
some  plantations  in  Virginia,  in  RapahamxsK, 
and  Jane  River  in  Virginia,  occasioned  by  the 
great  inlet  of  the  bay  there,  and  of  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  it,  we  can  see  nothing  a  hundred 
miles  within  that  land  but  waste  and  woods, 
whose  inhabitants  seem  to  be  fled  fiirtber  up 
into  the  country,  fnm  the  fiuse  of  their  enemies 
the  Christians. 

So  that  all  this  planting,  though  considerable, 
amounts  to  no  more»  compared  to  the  country 
itself,  than  a  long  narrow  slip  of  land  upon  the 
sea-oOBSt,  there  being  very  ww  English  inhabi- 
tants planted  anywhere  above  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  or  from  some  navigable  river,  and  even 
that  sea^coast  itself  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
particularly  from  New  England  to  New  York, 
from  New  England  north  to  Annapolis,  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina;  so  that  all  this  great 
colony  or  collection  of  colonies — ^nay,  though  we 
include  the  French  at  Canada — are  but  a  point, 
a  handful,  compared  to  the  vast  extent  of  land 
tying  west  and  north-west  from  them,  even  to 
the  South  Sea,  an  extent  of  continent  full  of  in- 
numerable nations  of  people  unknown,  undis- 
covered, never  searched  into,  or  indeed  heard  of 
but  from  one  another,  much  greater  in  its  extent 
than  all  Europe. 

If  we  take  the  north  part  of  America,  exclusive 
of  all  the  country  which  the  Spaniards  possess, 
and  which  they  caO  the  empire  of  Mexico,  and 
exclusive  too  of  what  the  English  and  French 
possess  on  the  coast  and  in  the  two  rivers  of 
Canada  and  Mississippi  as  above,  which  indeed 
are  but  trifles,  the  rest  of  that  countiy,  which, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  travelled  into,  is  found  ex. 
cecding  populous,  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  all 
Europe,  though  we  have  not  reckoned  the  most 
northern,  frozen,  and  almost  uninhabitable  part  of 
it,  where  no  end  can  be  found,  and  where  it  is 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  there  Is  a  contiguous 
continent  with  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  or  so  near 
joining  it  as  to  be  only  parted  by  a  narrow  golf  or 
strait  of  sea,  easily  passed  over  both  by  man  and 
beast,  or  else  it  would  be  hard  to  give  an  account 
how  man  or  beast  came  into  that  part  of  the 
world, — I  say  this  vast  continent,  fun  of  people, 
and  no  doubt  inhabited  by  many  millions  of 
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»K~u«  »•  <nrtd  bj  Noah  to  the 
j.uo.  wiwa  Fctdlnando  Cortei, 
.«  •uHHU  CkwlM  the  Fifth,  flnt 


iH.<l  BUck  of  tb«  cnuhy  of  the 
.1  lAtniiiM  waett  nultltndM  «(  the 
Jk.a.  Mi  <rf  mttlaf  off  irbole  Ditloni 
.•M<i.  k^  u  1  am  for  gtiing  up  ill 
.t  '•«■  bt  th«  fOTCrnauint  of  Provl- 
■•.k^  II  M*  that  hMTMi  bad  deter- 
I  w  I  of  THfmnco  *hoald  ba  ait- 
u  ■  i-'h  iha  SpanUtdi  mn  liutn. 


.i-,i..ij-,  .^ht.  In  that  abhorred  eiutmn 
^  ,^,^  . ..  (hat  the  loDOoent  blood  cried 
.^  t  - '  ifd  to  be  time  to  put  a  atop 
..^.  ■  •'■  the  Tar;  nea  of  people  ihould 
^  ..I  I'  y  their  own  butcberiea. 
u«>.'  -'  J  tUi  may  be  goeised  at  hy 
, ,.' . .HMKnItd  to  the  sredt  idol  of  Viat- 
a  ilw  eitjr  of  Mexico,  whero,  at  the 
J  u4  Maatiiuma.  the  pagaa  mooarch, 
•^^iBUHi  Men  were  aacriGced  in  a  year, 
..^1  n^ag  ■  foot  Ibiuli  with  clotted  blood, 
a  .vwwoor  againit  the  aide  of  that  place 


Ood  la  bii  proTidence  pot 
Iraj'tnE  Ihoie  nwona  from  tbe 


■mging  a  race  of  bearded 


»-ir  by  t( 


i  iiwtrumenti  In  the  hand  of  heaven  to 
.In  divine  Juitlce  oa  oalioDi  wboie 
,v>v  cone  up  to  a  full  beisht.  and  that 
.  tiiD^eance. 

,v  mi  doubt  (to  carry  on  tbii  di^cuion  a 
i.tHi)  that  nben  God  caK  out  (he  hea- 
,  tlw  Scripture  catta  it,  from  before  the 
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[iraelitea,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  people  of  the  | 
land  <ru  full,  Joihun,  Moiu,  and  the  Urulite* 

wen  taxed  with  ai  aucb  cruelty  and  inbomoDi-  ' 

ty  in  deatroyEng  the  citiei,  killing  man,  woman.  | 

and  child,  Day,  OTcn  deatroyins  Uie  Tery  cattle,  [ 
and  treei,  and  frnita  of  the  earth,  ai  eTcr  ibr 

Spuilardi  were  chaipid  with  in  the  eooqncit  of  . 

Tbii  ia  apparent  by  the  terror  that  waa  ipread 
upon  the  mlndi  of  the  people  round  alxiut  tbeia, 
whereof  Ihouaanda  fl»]  to  other  parte  <^  the   ' 
world.    Thathiatorytetla  BithattheSntbuilden 
of  the  city  of  Carthage,  long  before  the  Roman 
timet,  or  before  the  fable  of  Qncen  Dido,  were    I 
tome  Phmniclana,  that  ii  to  aay,  Conaanitet.  who, 
flying  for  their  Urea,  sot  ihipi  and  went  mwny  to    i 
(««,  planting  themaeTTea  on  tbe  coait  of  Africa    : 
aa  the  flnt  place  of  aafety  they  arrived  at,  and  to 
prove  thii,  a  pillar  of  atone  waa  Ibund  not  far 
from  Tripoli,  on  which  waa  cut,  in  niccDidaa    ; 
character*,  theae  worda: — We  are  of  tboie  who   ' 
Bed  from  tbe  face  of  Joahua  the  robber. 

The  cmeltiet  of  tho  Iiraelitea,  in  deatroying 
the  nationa  of  the  land  of  Cutias.  wu  com- 
manded from  heaven,  and  thet«ia  Joihua  wu 
juitifled  In  what  waa  done.  Tbe  cruellies  of  the 
Spaniardt.  however  ahhoTTed  by  at,  waa  donbtlHi 
an  appointment  of  God  lor  the  deatruction  of  the 
moit  wicked  and  abominable  people  upon  earth. 

But  thia  ia  all  a  difreition ;  1  come  to  my  cal- 
cntation.     It  it  true  that  tbe  Spaniard*,  whom  I    , 
allow  to  he  Chriatiant,  have  poiaeated  the  em>    i 
pirei  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  after  all  the  havoc    | 
they  made,  and  the  milliont  of  aont*  they  di*.    ' 
mined  out  of  life  there,  yet  the  natiret  ore  inG- 
nlldy  the  majority  of  the  inhabitaat*  j  ud  though    { 
many  of  them  are  chrlitlaniied,  they  are  bttle 
more  than  lubjecied ;  and  take  all  the  Spaniard!,    ', 
Chritttaoa,  and  all  the  Porlugueae  in  the  Braiilt, 
•U  tbe  Engli^  and  FVench  in  tbe  North,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  the  Cbriitiani  in  America,  and  pnt    ' 
tbem  together,  they  will  not  balanca  one  pan  of 
the   Pa^na   or   Mabomedana  In   Europe;   for 
example,  take  tbe  Crim  Tartar*  of  Europe,  who 
inhabit  the  banki  of  the  Euiine  Sea,  they  are  | 
more  in  number  than  all  tbe  Chriatiani  in  Ame-    ' 
rica ;  to  that  tetting  one  nation  againit  the  other,    | 
and  you  may  reckon  that  there  it  not  one  Chrit- 
Lian,  or  at  if  there  were  not  one  Chriatiaa,  m 
Ihoie  three  parte  of  the  world,  Atia,  Africa,  and 
America,  except  the  Greekt  of  Aaia. 

Thii  [|  a  juit  but  a  very  aad  account  of  the 
imall  extent  of  Chriitian  knowledge  in  the  world  ; 
and  were  It  conddered  at  it  ought,  woold  put 
the  mott  powerful  prinoci  of  Europe  npou  ihiok-    I 
lag  of  tome  methodt,  at  least,  to  open  a  way  (br   ' 
tho  ipnading  Cbrltllan  knowledge,     t  am  not   I 
much  of  tho  opinioD.  indeed,  that  religion  tbould  il 
be  planted  by  (he  award ;  but  a*  tbe  Cbruiian  I 
princea  of  Europe,  however  few  in  number,  ire  I 
yet  to  auperior  to  all  the  rett  of  tbe  world  in  ' 
mertial  experience  end  tbe  art  of  war.  Dolbineii  ; 
more  ceHoin  than  that,  if  they  could  uohc  ifieir  j 
intcreat.  they  are  able  to  beat  pagaoiam  out  of 
(he  world.     Nothing  it  more  cerluin  than  Ibi*.  | 
that  would  the   Chriitian   princea  unite  thnr  |i 
powcri  and  Oct  in  concert,  they  might  dettroy  ij 
the  Turkiih  empire  and  tbe  Penian  kingdon,   I 
I  and  beat  tho  very  i<ame  of  Idahomet  oat  of  the 


It  is  no  boast  to  uy,  that,  were  there  no  inlet* 
(ioe  broili  among  us,  the  Christian  soldiery  is  so 
evidently  superior  to  yie  Turkish  at  this  time, 
that  had  they  all  joined  after  the  late  battle  at 
Belgrade  to  have  sent  80,000  veteran  soldiers  to 
have  joined  Prince  Eugene,  and  supplied  him 
with  money  and  provisions  by  the  ports  of  the  ' 
Adriatic  Gulf  and  the  Archipelago,  that  prince 
woold  in  two  or  three  campaigns  have  driven  the 
Mahomedaos  out  of  Europe,  taken  Constantino^ 
pie,  and  have  overturned  the  Turkish  empire. 

After  such  a  conquest,  whither  might  not  the 
Christian  religion  have  spread?  The  King  of 
Spam  with  the  same  ease  would  reduce  the 
Moon  of  Barbaky,  and  dispossess  those  sons  of 
hell,  the  Algerines,  Tripolines,  Tunizens,  and  all 
the  Mahomedan  pirates  of  that  coast,  and  plant 
again  the  ancient  churches  of  Africa— the  sees 
ofTertullian,  St  Cyprian,  &c 

Kay,  even  the  Uzar  of  Muscovy,  an  enter- 
prising and  glorious  prince,  well  assisted  and  sup- 
ported by  Ids  neighbours,  the  northern  powers, 
who  together  are  masters  of  the  best  soldiery  in 
the  world,  would  not  find  it  impossible  to  march 
an  army  of  36,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  in  spite 
of  waste  and  inhospitable  deserts,  even  to  attack 
the  Chinese  empire,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
infinite  numbers,  pretended  policy,  and  great 
skill  in  war,  would  sink  in  the  operation;  and 
such  an  army  of  disciplined  European  soldiers 
would  beat  all  the  forces  of  that  vast  empire  with 
the  same  or  greater  ease  as  Alexander  with  80,000 
Macedonians  destroyed  the  army  of  Darius,  which 
consisted  of  680,000  men. 

And  let  no  man  ridicule  this  project  on  ac- 
count of  the  march,  which  I  know  they  will  call 
S.000  miles,  and  more.  Wlille  there  is  no  ob- 
struction but  the  length  of  the  way,  it  (s  not  so 
difficult  as  some  may  imagine ;  it  is  far  from  im- 
possible  to  furnish  sufficient  provisions  for  the 
march,  which  is  indeed  the  only  difficulty  that 
carries  any  terror  in  it. 

Such  a  prince  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  cannot 
want  the  assistance  of  innumerable  hands,  for  the 
amassing,  or  carriage  for  conveying,  to  proper 
magazines  sufficient  stores  of  provisions  for  the 
maintaining  a  select  chosen  body  of  men  to  march 
over  the  doerts,  for  in  Uie  grand  march  no  use- 
less mouths  should  be  found  to  feed. 

Why,  theii,  should  not  the  Christian  princes 
think  It  a  deed  of  compassion  to  the  souls  of  men, 
as  well  as  an  humble  agency  to  the  work  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  the  fulfilliog  the  promises  of  their 
Saviour,  by  a  moderate  and,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  a  bloodless  conquest,  to  reduce  the  whole 
world  to  the  government  of  Christian  power,  and 
so  plant  the  name  and  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
among  the  heathens  and  Mahomedans?  I  am 
Dot  sttppoeing  that  they  can  plant  real  religion  in 
this  manner ;  the  business  of  power  is  to  open 
the  way  to  the  Gospel  of  peace ;  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  the  earth  are  to  fight,  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  King  of  heaven  may  preach. 

Let  but'  an  open  door  be  made  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ministers  of 
Christ  be  Admitted,  if  they  do  not  spread  Chris- 
tian knowledge  over  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
fault  will  be  theirs.  Let  but  the  military  power 
reduce  the  Pagan  world,  and  banish  the  devil 
and  Mahomet  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 


knowledge  of  God  be  diligently  spread,  the  word 
of  God  duly  preached,  and  the  people  meekly 
and  faithfully  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
the  world  would  soon  receive  the  truth,  and  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  would  be  the  study 
and  delight  of  mankind. 

I  know  some  nice  and  difficult  people  would 
object  here,  how  are  the  present  body  of  Chris- 
tians, as  you  call  them,  qualified  to  convert  the 
Pagan  and  Mahomedan  worid,  when  they  are 
not  able  to  settle  the  main  point,  viz.,  M^t  the 
Christian  religion  is,  or  what  they  would  convert 
them  to?  That  Christianity  is  subdivided  Into  so 
man^  parts  and  particular  principles,  the  people 
so  divided  in  their  opinion— and,  that  which  is 
still  worse,  there  is  so  little  charity  among  the 
several  sorts,  that  some  of  them  would  sooner 
side  with  Mahomet  against  tlSeir  neighbours  than 
assist  to  propagate  that  particular  doctrine  in 
religion  which  they  condemn.  Thu*  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  faith  would  make  it  a 
point  of  principle  not  to  support  or  propagate 
the  interest  of  Popery  in  such  a  conquest  as 
this ;  and  again,  the  Catholics  would  as  much 
make  it  a  duty  on  them  to  root  out  heresy — so 
they  call  the  Protestant  doctrine — as  they  would 
to  root  out  Paganism  and  the  worship  of  devils. 

I  would  not  answer  for  some  Protestants  that 
they  would  not  be  of  the  same  mind,  as  to  par« 
ticolar  divisions  among  Protestants.  The  dif- 
ference among  some  opinions  is  such,  and  their 
want  of  charity  one  to  another  sets  them  at  such 
variance,  that  if  they  do  not  censure  one  another 
for  devil-worshippers,  yet  we  know  they  fre-' 
quently  call  some  of  the  opposite  principles  doc- 
trines of  devils,  and  persecute  one  another  with 
as  much  Airy  as  ever  the  heathen  persecuted 
the  primitive  churches. 

witness  the  violences  which  have  reigned  be-* 
tween  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  parties 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  which 
has  so  often  broken  out  into  a  flame  of  war,  and 
that  flame  been  always  quenched  with  blood. 

Witness  the  frequent  persecutions,  wars,  mas- 
sacres, and  other  cruel  and  unnatural  doings, 
which  have  been  in  these  parts  of  the  worid 
among  Christians,  the  effect  of  a  mistaken  zeal 
for  the  Christian  religion ;  which,  as  it  was  not 
planted  by  blood  and  violence,  so  much  less  can 
Christians  justify  the  endeavours  to  erect  this  or 
that  opinion  in  it  by  the  ruin  and  blood  of  their 
brethren. 

But  this  is  far  froQi  being  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  think  it  our  duty  to  subdue  the  bar- 
barons  and  Idolatrous  nattons  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  worshipping  the  devil,  who 
is  the  enemy  not  only  of  God  and  of  all  true 
religion  in  the  worid,  but  who  is  the  great  de- 
stroyer and  enemy  of  mankind,  and  of  his  future 
or  present  felicity ;  and  whose  business  is  always, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  involve  or  retain 
them  either  in  ignorance  or  in  error. 

I  distinguish  between  forcing  religion  upon 
people,  or  forcing  them  to  entertain  this  or  that 
opinion  of  religion— I  say,  I  distinguish  between 
that  and  opening  the  door  for  religion  to  come 
among  them.  The  former  is  a  violence,  indeed, 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  religion  itself, 
whose  energy  prevails  and  forces  its  way  Into  the 
minds  of  men  by  another  sort  of  power ;  whereas 
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Chriitians  persecuting  another  sort  of  Christiana 
to  make  them  worship  Christ  their  way,  as  if 
Christ  had  no  sheep  but  one  fold.  | 

I  distinguish  much  between   using  force  to  . 
reduce  heathens    and    sarages  to  Christianity,  ' 
and  using  force  to  reduce  those  that  are  alreuny  ' 
Christians  to  be  of  this  or  that  opinion ;  I  will 
not  say  but  a  war  might   be  tery  just,   and 
the  cause  be  righteous,  to  reduce  the  worship* 
pers  if  the  pagods  of  India  to  the  knowledge  . 
and  obedience  of  Christianity,  when  it  woulc 
be  a  horrible  injustice  to  commence   a    like  ^ 
war  to   reduce  even  a   Popish  nation  to   be 
Protestant. 

But  my  proposed  war  does  not  reach  so  far  as 
that  neither ;  for  though  I  would  have  a  nation 
of  pagans  conquered  that  their  idols  and  temples 
might  be  destroyed,  and  their  idol  worship  be 
abolished,  yet  I  would  be  very  far  from  punishini: 
and  persecuting  the  people  for  not  betievioj^  in 
Christ;  for  if  we  believe  that  faith,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  is  the  gift  of  God,  how  can  we,  upon 
any  Christian  foundation,  puidsh  or  pertecate  the 
man  for  not  exercising  that  which  God  had  not 
given  him? 

Hence,  compelling  men  to  conform  to  this  or 
that  particular  profession  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, is  to  me  impious  and  unchristian. 

And  shall  I  speak  a  word  here  of  the  unhappy 
custom  among  Christians  of  reviling  one  ano- 
ther with  wonis  on  account  of  differing  opioioti> 
in  religion  ?  It  was  a  part  of  apocryphal  scripture, 
taken  from  one  of  the  tnulitional  sayings  of 
the  Rabbles,  "  Thou  shalt  not  mock  at  the  gods 
of  the  heathens  ;**  but  ribaldry,  satire,  and  aar- 
casms  are  the  usage  we  give  one  another  even- 
day  on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  if  slander  anti 
the  severities  of  the  tongue  were  not  the  worst 
kind  of  .violence  in  matters  of  the  ChriatiaD 
religion 

In  a  word,  T  must  acknowledge,  if  I  am  to 
speak  of  reproach  in  general,  I  know  no  worso 
persecution  than  that  of  the  tongue}  Solomon 
sajTs,  "There  are  that  speak  like  the  pierdog  of  a 
sword  i"  and  King  David  was  so  sensible  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  tongue,  that  he  is  foil  of  ex- 
clamations upon  the  subject;  among  the  rest, 
he  says  of  his  enemies,  **  They  have  compassed 
me  about  with  words  of  hatred.  He  ck>thcil 
himself  with  cursing  like  as  «nth  his  garment.*'— 
Psalm  cix,  S,  18. 

It  is  indeed  remote  from  the  subject  I  am  upon 
to  talk  of  this  kind  of  uncharitable  dealing,  but 
as  just  observations  are  never  out  of  aeason.  it 
may  have  its  uses ;  let  no  man  slight  the  hint, 
though  it  were  meant  for  religion  only,  for  that, 
indeed,  is  my  present  subject :  there  is  doubtless 
OS  severe  a  persecution  by  the  tongue  aa  that  of 
fire  and  feggot,  and  some  think  'tis  as  hard  to  bo 
borne. 

I  have  never  met  with  so  much  of  this  any- 
where  in  all  my  travels  as  in  England,  where 
the  mouths  of  the  several  sects  and  opinions 
ire  so  effectually  open  against  one  another,  that, 
albeit  common  charity  commands  us  to  talk  the 
best  of  particular  persons  in  their  iailings  and 
infirmities,  yet  here,  censuring,  condemning,  and 
reproaching  one  another  on  account  'of  opinioos, 
b  carried  on  with  such  a  gust,  that  lets  every  one 
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lee  Dotfafng  but  death  and  dtfitruciion  can  follow, 
I  Bod  no  reoondliation  can  be  expected. 

I  bave  lived  to  see  men  of  the  best  light  be 
'  nistaken,  as  well  in  party  as  in  principles,  as  well 
in  politics  as  in  religion,  and  find  not  only  occa- 
I  sioD,  but  even  a  necessity  to  change  hands  or 
tides  in  both  ;  I  have  seen  tbem  sometimes  run 
into  cootrar)*  extremes,  beyond  their  firsl  inten- 
tion, and  even  without  design ;  nay,  in  those  un- 
happy changes  I  have  seen  them  driven  into 
lengths  they  never  designed,  by  the  fiery  re- 
lentment  of  those  whom  they  seemed  to  have 
\t%  and  whom  they  differed  from.  I  have  lived 
to  tee  those  men  acknowledge,  even  publicly  and 
openly,  they  were  wrong  and  mistaken,  and  ex- 
press their  regret  for  being  misled  very  sincerely ; 
but  I  cannot  say  I  have  lived  to  see  the  people 
tbey  have  desired  to  return  to  forgive  or  receive 
tbem.  Perhaps  the  age  I  have  lived  in  has  not 
been  a  proper  season  for  charity ;  I  hope  futurity 
will  be  furnished  with  better  Chriatians,  or  per- 
haps *tis  appointed  so  to  illustrate  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  let  mankind  see  that  they  are  the  only 
creatures  that  never  forgive.  I  have  seen  a  man 
Id  the  case  I  speak  of,  offer  the  most  sincere  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  having  been  mistaken,  and 
ibis  not  in  matters  essential  either  to  the  person's 
morals  or  Christianity,  but  only  in  matters  of 
party,  and  with  the  most  moving  ekpressions  de- 
me  his  old  friends  to  forgive  what  has  been 
passed ;  and  liave  seen  their  return,  be  mocking 
bim  with  what  they  called  a  baseness  of  spirit, 
and  a  mean  submission;  I  have  seen  him  ex* 
postulate  with  them,  why  they  should  not  act 
upon  the  same  terms  with  a  penitent,  aa  God 
himself  not  only  j>reKribedf  but  yields  to ;  and 
have  seen  them  m  return,  tell  him  Grod  might 
forgive  him  if  he  pleased,  but  they  would  never, 
and  then  expose  all  those  offers  to  the  first 
comer  in  banter  and  ridicule :  but  take  me  right 
too,  I  have  seen  at  the  same  time,  that  to  wiser 
men  It  has  been  always  thought  to  be  an  expos- 
ing themselves,  and  an  honour  to  the  person. 

I  speak  this  too  feelingly,  and  therefore  say  no 
more ;  there  is  a  way  by  patience^  to  eonquer 
even  the  universal  contempt  of  mankind;  and 
though  two  dtwaat  of  that  drug  be  a  vomit 
(m*  a  dog;  it  is  in  my  experience  the  only  method 
—there  is  a  secret  peaoe  in  it,  and  in  time  the 
rsge  of  men  will  abate,  a  eooatant,  steady 
Adhering  to  virtue  and  honestyt  and  showing  the 
vorid  that  whatever  mistakes  he  might  be  led 
into,  supposing  them  to  be  mistakes,  that  yet  the 
naio  intention  and  design  of  his  life  was  sincere 
and  upright  i  he  that  governs  the  actions  of 
men  by  an  unbiassed  hand*  will  never  suffer 
such  a  man  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  universal 
prejudice  and  clamour. 

If  Robinson  Crusoe,  grown  old  in  afiSlction, 
borne  down  by  calumny  and  reproach,  but  sup- 
ported from  within«  boldly  prescribe  this  remedy 
against  universal  clamours  and  contempt  of  man- 
kiodf^patience,  a  steady  life  of  virtue  and  so- 
briety, and  a  comforting  dependence  on  the 
justice  of  Providence,  will  first  or  last  restore  the 
patient  to  the  opinion  of  his  (Heads,  and  justify 
him  b  the  Cue  of  his  enemies ;  and  In  the  mean 
time,  win  support  him  comfortably  In  despising 
tkoie  who  want  mamiers  and  charity,  and  leave 


them  to  be  cursed  from  heaven  with  their  own 
passions  and  ragOb 

This  very  thought  made  me  long  ago  claim  a 
kind  of  property  in  some  good  old  lines  of  the 
famous  George  Withers,  Esq.,  made  in  prison 
in  the  Tower  t  he  was  a  po^ieal  gentleman  who 
had,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  England, 
been  unhappy  In  changing  aides  too  often,  and 
had  been  put  into  the  Tower  by  every  side  In 
their  turn ;  once  by  the  King,  once  by  the  Par- 
Usment,  once  by  the  Army,  then  by  the  Rump, 
and  at  last  again^  I  thfaik«  by  General  Monk ;  m 
a  word,  whatever  side  got  up,  he  had  the  disas- 
ter to  he  down.     The  lines  are  thus  :-^ 

Ihe  weild  and  I  nay  w«ll  sctm, 

As  moat  that  ate  offendtd ; 
For  I  ali^t  her,  and  the  alights  me, 

And  mere's  our  quarrel  ended. 

For  senrice  done  and  love  express'd,    • 

Though  very  ftw  regard  It, 
Mj  country  owes  me  bread  at  least ; 

Butiflamdeban'dii, 
Good  conscience  is  a  daily  feast, 

And  sorrow  never  marr'd  it 

But  this  article  of  verbal  persecution  has 
hurried  me  from  my  suhject,  which  I  most  relvni 
to. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  project  for  the  Ctar  of 
Muscovy,  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  is  lord  of  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country  as  tlie  Russian  empire 
reaches  to,  which  is  in  effect,  as  I  have  saM, 
much  more  than  half  Europe,  and  consequently 
an  eighth  part  of  the  worid.  1  itevc  given  muf 
thoughts  how  a  war  to  open  a  door  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may  be  justifiable,  and  that  it  has 
not  the  least  tincture  of  persecution  in  IL  If  the 
Christian  pruices  of  the  world,  who  now  spend 
their  force  so  much  to  an  ill  purpose  in  real  per* 
secution,  would  join  in  an  universal  war  ag^not 
paganism  and  devil-worahip,  the  savage  port 
of  mankind  would,  in  one  age,  be  brought  to 
bow  their  knees  to  the  God  of  Truth,  and  would 
bless  the  enterprise  itself  in  tlie  end  of  It,  ai 
the  best  thing  that  ever  befel  them  s  nor  conld 
such  an  attempt  fail  of  success,  unless  heaven  in 
justice  had  determined  to  shut  up  the  world 
longer  in  darkness,  and  the  cup  of  their  aboaba* 
tions  was  not  yet  full.  But  1  may  venture  to  say 
there  would  be  much  more  ground  for  sneh 
Christian  princes  to  hope  and  expect  the  con* 
currenoe  of  heaven  in  such  an  undertaking,  than 
in  sheathing  their  swords  hi  the  bowels  of  Uieir 
brethren,  and  making  an  effhsion  of  Christian 
blood  upon  every  slight  pretence,  as  we  see  has 
been  the  case  in  Europe  for  above  thhrty  yean 
past. 

I  had  intended  to  remark  here  that,  as  the 
country  possessed  by  Christians  is  but  a  spot  itf 
the  globe  compared  to  the  heathen,  pagan,  and 
Mahometan  world,  so  the  number  of  real  Chris- 
tians among  the  nations  professing  the  Christian 
name,  is  vet  a  more  disproportioned  part,  a  mere 
trifle,  and  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  infinite 
numbers  of  those  who.  though  they  call  then- 
selves  Christians,  yet  know  as  little  of  God  and 
religion  as  can  be  imsgined  to  be  known  where 
the  word  Christian  is  spoken  oC  and  neither  seek 
or  desire  to  know  more ;  in  a  word,  who  know 
but  little  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ,  heaven  or  helU 
and  regard  none  of  them. 

This  is  a  large  field,  and  being  thoroughly 
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T~can>er  of  the  world.     But  It  would  pan 
thp    :.abble  of  all  bubbUt,  end  a  whimaej  that 
muld  engage   In,    if  ten  roilUona  ihould 
•a;    ltd  to  be  iuburibied  for  tending  a  ilrong 
ind  army  to  conquer  healbenlBm  and  Idol- 
dnd  protect  a  tniaiion  of  ChriitlBni,  (o  be 
^:yed  in  preaching  the  Ootpel  to  ihe  poor 
ii'n(,Bnyit  wereoo  tbecoaatof  Coromandel, 
:  ilnnd  of  Ceylon,  and  counirj  of  Malabar,  or 
of    the  dominion!   of   the   Great   Moeal; 
.  et  Mch  an  attempt  would  not  only  be  Jtut, 
"^**Hjr  wWantii^u*  to  the  people  who 
rtake  it,  and  to  the  people  of  the 


iDntn   on   wbom  (he  openiloa   aboold   b«  l| 

In  the  occasional  diiooatw*  I  bad  on  thii  ' 
ibject,  in  converaalioD  with  Bten  of  gtiod  jodg-  ■ 
Dient  and  prindplei,  I  have  bees  often  atked  ia  , 
-bat  manner  I  would  ptopoee  to  cany  on  ntcb  ' 
coaqueat  ai  J  apeaL  of,  and  how  it  ahoald  aa-  'i 
awer  tbe  end ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  iappowd  I 
(0  loggeit  a  thing  impracticable  in  itcelT,  or  fix  ' 
which  no  rational  acbeme  might  be  propoied,  I  ' 
ahall  make  a  brief  efiay,  at  the  manner,  in  which 
tbe  conqueat  1  ipeek  of  abould  be.  or  ought  tt 


ifficultlei  and  perhapi  all  (be  reasooablo  objeo 
oaa  might  vaniih  in  an  inatant.  I  will  there- 
fare,  Bnt,  for  tbe  purpoie  only,  tuppow  that  an 
attempt  wu  made  by  a  Chriatian  nation  to  coo-  ,, 
quer  and  aubdae  tome  heathen  or  Mahometan 
people  atadittance  from  them,  placetbeconqoeft 
where  and  among  wbom  wa  will ;  for  nampte. 
rappoae  it  wai  the  great  ialand  of  Hadagucar, 
or  that  of  Ceylon,  Borneo  in  the  Indiea,  or  tboK 
of  Japao,  or  any  other  wbere  yon  pleate, 

I  would  Srit  auppoee  tbe  place  to  be  inSnitdy 
inpalooa,  a*  any  oF  thoia  conntriea,  tbougb  . 
they  ate  ialandi,  are  aaM  to  be  ;  and  beeaiiM 
the  Japooeae  are  laid  to  be  a  mott  leniihte.  iaga- 
cloua  people,  under  excellent  forma  of  goTemmmt, 
and  capable  mote  (ban  ordinarily  of  leoeiTing 
impTM^n*,  tnpported  by  the  argoment  and  ei*  ' 
ample  of  ■  Tirtaoo*  and  nligioiu  conqneror. 

For  tUi  poTpoee  von  mnit  grant  me,  that  the  < 
leluid  or  itlandi  of  Japan  were  In  a  ^oatjon    ; 
nojMT  (or  the  nDdartalting,  and  that  a  potterfal    ' 
Bnropean  amy,  being  landed  upon  then,  bad  in 
■  great  battle,  or  in  diver*  battle*,  overthrown   ' 
all  tfaeir  milltai?  fbroe,  and  bod  entitely  reduced 
the  whole  nation  to  their  power ;  ai^  to  go  bock    ', 
to  examplet,  the  Veoetian*  hod  dMte  by  tbe 
Tnrka,  in  the  Morea  in  a  former  war,  or  a*  tbe 
Tnrka  did  in  the  idea  of  Caodia,  Cypmi,  and 
the  like.    The  abort  acbeme  for  c*tatNubing  tbe  I' 
gnvemment  in  thoie  countrie*  ifaoidd  be  thu :—  , 

First,  ai  the  war  li  pointed  chiefly  agabut  tbe 
kingdom  of  tba  devil  In  behalf  of  the  Chriitiaa  j 
wurthipiio  noqoartarobonld  beglveai  toSataa'i    ' 
adminlitratioii  1  and  ai  nothing  el**  iboald  will-    ' 
iogly  be  treated  with  violence,  M)  indeed  do  part  I 
oftbsdevii'iaaonomytttouldhaveanybvour,  but  | 
all  the  idol*  ibonld  be  immedialely  deitntyed  and  | 
pablldy  bunt,  all  tbepagodi  aod  taanplei  bomt,  \ 
and  the  vary  ^ot  and  form  of  PaganiMn,  and  tbe 
wonhip  attendi^  It,  be  utteriy  delacod  and  de- 
Second 
every  kind,  by  w^atioeve 
or  dEitiDgaiihed.  ihonld  be  at  leoit  removed,  if  , 
not  deitroyed. 

Thirdly,  all  the  eierclie  of  piobne  and  idol#- 
troni  rite*,  certmonieo,  wonhip,  fettival*^  and  !. 
cuitomi  ibonld  be  abolished  entirely,  ao  aa  by  I 
time  to  be  forgotten,  and  clean  wiped  out  of  the  !i 
minda  ai  well  ai  out  of  thcpractice  of  tbe  |i 
people.  I 

Thii  i*  all  the  coercion  I  propooe,   and  leu  ;l 
than  tfaii  cannot  be  propoted;  becaiue,  thoiigli  i 
wa  may  not  by  arm*  aod  force  compd  men  to  be 
religion*— became  if  we  do  we  cannot  mako  tbtm 
ilncere — and  to  by  penecutioa  wa  only  creai*  I 
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hypocrites ;  yet  I  tniist  that  we  may  by  force,  and 
th%t  with  the  greatest  justice  possible,  suppress 
Pa^aaism,  and  the  worship  of  God's  enemy  the 
devil,  and  banish  it  out  of  the  world ;  nay,  that 
we  ought  to  do  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 
But  1  return  to  the  conquest. 

The  country  being  thus  entirely  reduced  under 
Christian  government,  the  inhabitants,  if  they 
tobmit  quietly,  ought  to  he  used  with  humanity 
and  justice;  no  cruelty,  no  rigour— they  should 
suflTer  no  oppressjon,  injury,  or  Injustice,  that 
they  may  not  receive  evil  impresrions  of  the 
people  that  are  come  among  them ;  lest,  enter- 
taining an  abhorrence  of  Christians,  from  their 
evil  conduct,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  they  should 
catertain  an  abhorrence  of  tne  Christian  religion 
for  their  salves ;  as  the  poor  wretches  the  Indians 
io  America,  who,  when  they  were  talked  to  of 
the  future  state,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
eternal  felicity  in  heaven,  and  the  like,  inquired 
where  the  Spaniards  went  after  death,  and  if  any 
of  them  went  to  heaven  ?  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  shook  their  heads,  and  desired 
they  might  go  to  hell  then,  for  that  they  were 
afraid  to  think  of  being  in  heaven  if  the  Spaniards 
were  there. 

A  just  and  generous  behaviour  to  the  natives, 
or  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  should  show  them- 
selves willing  to  submit,  would  certainly  eneage 
them  in  their  interest,  and  accordingly  would  in 
a  little  while  bring  them  to  embrace  that  truth 
which  dictated  such  just  principles  to  those  who 
espoused  it. 

Thus  prejudices  bei^g  removed,  the  way  to 
inttructlon  would  be  made  the  more  plain,  and 
then  would  be  the  time  for  Gospel  lat>ourers  to 
enter  upon  tlie  harvest ;  ministers  should  be  in- 
structed to  teach  them  our  language,  to  exhort 
them  to  seek  the  blessings  of  religion  and  of  the 
true  God,  and  so  gradually  to  introduce  right 
principles  among  them  at  their  own  request. 

From  hence  they  should  proceed  to  teach  all 
the  young  children  the  language  spoken  by 
them,  who  would  then  be  their  hcnefactors,  ra- 
ther than  conquerors,  and  a  few  years  wearing 
the  old  generation  out,  the  posterity  of  them  and 
of  their  conquerors  would  be  all  one  nation. 

In  case  any  rejected  the  instruction  of  reli- 
gious men  and  adhered  obstinately  to  his  idolatry, 
and  would  not  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  and  Chris- 
tian usage,  suitable  methods  are  to  be  taken  with 
such,  that  they  might  not  make  a  religious  fac- 
tion in  the  country  and  gain  others  to  side  with 
them,  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty,  as  they 
might  call  it,  to  serve  their  own  gods,  that  is  to 
say,  idols ;  for  it  must  be  for  ever  as  just  not  to 
permit  them  to  go  back  to  idolatry  by  force  as  it 
was  to  pull  them  from  it  by  force. 

By  this  kind  of  conquest  the  Christian  religion 
would  be  most  effectually  propagated  among  in- 
numerable nations  of  savages  and  idolaters,  and 
as  many  people  be  brought  to  worship  the  true 
God  as  may  be  said  to  do  it  at  this  time  in  the 
whole  Christian  world. 

This  is  my  crusade ;  and  it  would  be  a  war  as 
justifiable  on  many  accounts  as  any  that  was  ever 
oodertaken  in  the  worid,  a  war  that  would  bring 
rtemri  honour  to  the  conquerors  and  an  eternal 
blessing  to  the  people  conquered. 

It  were  easy  now  to  cut  out  enterprises  of  Jthis 


nature  for  other  of  the  princes  of  the  world  than 
the  Csar  of  Muscovy ;  and  1  could  lay  very  ra- 
tional schemes  for  such  undertakings,  and  the 
schemes  that  could,  if  thoroughly  pursued,  never 
faiX  of  success.  For  example,  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  by  the  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian  princes,  who  daily  suffer  so 
much  by  them,  and  the  last  of  whom  are  at  per- 
petual war  with  them ;  how  easy  would  it  be  to 
those  powers  to  join  in  a  Christian  confederacy, 
to  plant  the  Christian  religion  again  in  the  Nu- 
mioian  and  Mauritanian  kbigdoms— where  was 
once  the  famous  church  of  Carthage,  and  from 
whence  thousands  of  Christians  have  gone  to 
heaven — the  harvest  of  the  primitive  labours  of 
St  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  more,  whose 
posterity  now  bow  their  knees  to  that  latest  and 
worst  of  all  impostors,  Mahomet  ? 

But  unchristian  strife  was  always  a  bar  against 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
unnatural  wars,  carried  on  among  the  nations  I 
speak  of,  are  made  so  much  the  business  of  the 
Christian  world,  that  I  do  not  expect  in  our  time 
to  see  the  advantages  taken  hold  of  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  offers.  But  I  am  persuaded, 
and  leave  it  upon  record  as  my  settled  opinion, 
that  one  time  or  other  the  Ctiristian  powers  of 
Europe  shall  be  inspired  from  heaven  for  such  a 
work,  and  then  the  easiness  of  subduing  the 
kingdom  of  Africa  to  the  Christian  power  shall 
shame  the  generations  past,  who  had  the  op- 
portunity so  often  in  their  hands  but  made  no 
use  of  it. 

Note, — In  this  part  of  the  subject  I  am  upon, 
I  must  acknowledge  there  Is  a  double  argument 
tor  a  war:  1.  In  point  of  the  interfering  interests, 
Europe  ought  to  take  possesion  of  those  shores, 
without  which  it  is  manifest  her  commerce  is  not 
secured ;  and,  indeed,  while  that  part  of  Africa 
bordering  on  the  sea  is  in  the  hands  of  robbers, 
pirates  cannot  be  secured.  Now,  this  is  a  point 
of  undisputed  right,  for  a  war-trade  claims  the 
protection  of  the  powers  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
we  make  no  scruple  to  make  war  upon  one 
another  for  the  protection  .of  our  trade,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  be  a  good  reason  why  we  should  do 
so.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  a  good  reason  to  make 
war  upon  thieves  and  robbers?  If  one  nation 
take  the  ships  belonging  to  another,  we  imme- 
diately reclaim  the  prise  from  the  captors,  and 
require  of  the  prince  that  justice  be  done  against 
the  aggressor,  who  is  a  breaker  of  the  peace; 
and  if  this  is  refused  we  make  war. 

But  shall  we  do  thus  to  Christians,  and  scruple 
to  moke  an  universal  war  for  the  rooting  out  a 
race  of  pirates  and  rovers,  who  live  by  rapine, 
and  are  continually  employed,  like  the  lions  and 
tigers  of  their  own  Lybia,  in  devouring  their 
neighbours ;  this,  I  say,  makes  such  a  war  not 
only  just  on  a  religious  account,  but  both  just 
and  necejsarv  upon  a  civil  account. 

The  war  then  being  thus  proved  to  be  just  on 
other  accounts,  why  should  not,  2,  the  extir- 
pation of  idolatry,  paganism,  and  devil-worship, 
be  the  consequence  of  the  victory  ?  If  God  be 
allowed  to  be  the  giver  of  victory,  how  can  it  be 
answered  to  him,  that  the  victory  should  not  be 
made  use  of  for  the  interest  and  glory  of  the 
god  of  war,  from  whom  it  proceeds  ?  But  these 
things  are  not  to  be  offered  to  the  world  till 
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higher  prindplet  w«»rk  In  the  nindt  of  men  ia 
their  making  war  and  peaoe,  than  yet  aeems  to 
take  up  their  minds. 

I  was  tempted  upon  this  ooeasion  to  make  an 
eionrsion  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  very 
light  oceasions  princes  and  powers,  states  and 
statesmen  make  use  of  for  the  engaging  in  war 
and  blood  one  against  another ;  one  for  beiog  ill 
satisfied  with  the  other,  and  another  for  preeerv- 
ing  the  balanoe  of  power ;  this  for  nothing  at  all, 
and  that  for  something  next  to  notliing}  and 
how  little  ooneem  the  blood  that  is  necessariiy 
•pilt  Ux  these  wars  produees  among  them«    But 


this  is  not  a  case  that  will  so  well  bear  to  be  en- 
tered  upon  in  a  public  manner  at  this  time. 

All  I  can  add  is,  I  doubt  no  such  seal  for  the 
Christian  religion  will  be  found  in  our  dajs,  or 
perhaps  in  any  age  of  the  world,  till  iieaveo  beats 
the  drums  itself,  and  the  glorious  legions  from 
abore  come  down  on  purpose  to  propagate  the 
work,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  world  to  the 
obedience  of  King  Jesus,— «  time  which  some 
teli  us  is  not  far  off,  but  of  which  I  heard 
nothing  In  all  my  traTeb  aad  fllnminntiooi^  no^ 
tM  one  word* 
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TwEt  BMui  be  omeh  taten  up  with  the  utitlho- 
tioB  of  what  they  are  alteady,  that  sever  efMre 
their  thooghti  upon  the  inbjeet  of  what  they 
thaUbe. 

Tlie  plaeob  the  oompany,  the  employment 
which  we  ezpeet  to  know  so  much  of  hereafter, 
■nit  oertainly  be  well  worth  our  while  to  inquire 
after  here. 

I  beliere  the  main  interruptions  whteh  have 
been  given  to  these  inqnhries,  and  perhaps  the 
reason  why  those  that  have  entered  Into  them 
have  given  them  up,  and  those  who  have  not 
entered  into  Uiem  have  satisfied  themselves  in 
the  nttev  neglect,  have  been  the  wild  chimeric 
notions,  enthusiastio  dreams,  and  unsatisfying 
ideas,  which  most  of  the  conceptions  of  men  have 
led  them  into  about  these  things. 

As  I  endeavour  to  conceive  justly  of  these 
things,  I  diaU  likewise  endeavour  tn  reason  upon 
them  clearly,  and,  if  possible,  convey  some  such 
kleasof  the  invirible  world  to  the  thoughts  of 
men,  as  may  not  be  eonlhsed  and  iudigested,  and 
BO  leave  them  darker  than  1  find  them. 

The  loeality  of  heaven  or  heU  is  no  part  of 
my  search;  there  is  doubtless  a  place  reserved 
for  ihe  recepUon  of  onr  souls  after  death,  as 
there  is  a  state  of  being  Ibr  material  substances, 
so  there  must  be  a  place ;  if  we  are  to  be,  we 
most  have  a  where ;  the  Scripture  supports  rea- 
son in  it,— Judas  Is  gene  to  his  place;  IMves 
in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  Laiams  In 
Abraham  s  bosom :  the  lelcality  of  bliss  and  misery 
seems  to  be  positively  asserted  in  both  eases. 

But  there  is  not  so  clear  a  view  of  the  com- 
paoy  as  of  the  place ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  inquire 
into  the  world  of  spirits,  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  such  spirits,  and  sueh  a  world.  We 
find  the  locaJity  of  it  Is 'natural,  but  who  the 
inhabitants  are  is  a  search  of  stOl  a  sublimer 
nature,  liable  to  more  exception,  encumbered 
with  more  diflleulties,  and  eipesed  to  much  more 
uneertainty. 

I  shall  endenvoor  to  dear  up  as  much  of  it  as 
I  can,  and  totimate  most  wUHngly  how  much  1 
rejoice  In  the  enpeetation  that  some  other  in* 
quirers  may  go  mrther,  till  at  last  all  that  Pro- 
vidence has  thought  fit  to  discover  of  that  part 
may  be  perfectly  known. 

Tbo  disooveries  in  the  Scripture  which  lead 
to  this  are  innumerable,  but  the  positive  decla- 
ration of  It  seems  to  be  declined.  When  our 
walking  on  the  sea  fnghted  his  disciples, 


and  they  cried  out,  what  do  we  find  terrified 
them?  TVuly  they  thought  they  had  seen  a 
spirit  One  would  have  Umaght  such  men  as 
they,  who  had  the  vision  of  God  manifest  In 
the  flesh,  should  not  have  been  so  much  surprised 
if  the^  had  seen  a  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  seen  an 
apparition,  for  to  see  a  spirit  seems  to  be  an 
allusion,  not  an  expression  to  be  used  literally, 
a  spirit  being  not  visible  by  the  iHrgan  of  human 
sight 

But  what  if  it  had  been  a  spirit?  If  it  bad 
been  a  good  spvit,  what  had  they  to  fear?  And 
if  a  bMl  spirit,  what  would  crying  ont  have 
assisted  them  ?  When  people  cry  out  In  sueh 
cases,  it  is  either  for  help,  and  then  they  cry  to 
others ;  or  for  mercy,  and  then  they  cry  to  the 
subject  of  their  terror  to  spare  them.  Either  way 
it  was  either  the  fbolishest  or  the  wickedest  thing 
that  ever  was  done  by  such  grave  men  as  the 
apostles ;  for  if  it  was  a  good  spirit  as  before, 
they  had  no  need  to  cry  out ;  and  if  it  was  a  bad 
one,  who  did  they  cry  to  ?  for  'tis  evident  they 
did  not  pray  to  God,  or  cross  and  bless  themselves, 
as  was  afterwards  the  fashion ;  but  they  cried  out, 
that  is  to  say,  they  either  cried  out  for  help, 
which  was  great  nonsense  to  call  to  man  for  help 
against  the  devil ;  or  they  cried  to  the  spirit  they 
saw,  that  it  might  not  hurt  them,  which  was,  in 
short,  neither  less  nor  more  than  praying  to  the 
devil. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  poor  savages  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  America  and  Afiiua,  who, 
really  instructed  by  their  fear,  that  is  to  si^,  by 
mere  nature^  worship  the  devil  that  he  may  not 
hurt  them. 

Here  I  must  digress  a  little,  and  make  a  tran- 
sition from  the  story  of  the  spirit  to  the  strange 
absurdities  of  men's  notions  at  that  time,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  upon  whom  the  first  impresnons 
of  Christ's  preachiogs  were  wrought,  and  if  it  be 
looked  narrowly  into,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
what  strange  Ignorant  people  even  the  disciples 
themselves  were  at  first ;  and  indeed  their  igno- 
rance continued  a  great  while,  even  to  after  the 
death  of  Christ  himself,— -witness  the  Ibolishtalk 
of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emans.    It  is  true 
they  were  wiser  afterwards  when    they   were 
better  taught  i  but  the  Scripture  is  ftili  of  the 
discoveries  of  their  ignorance :  as  In  the  notions 
of  sitting  at  his  right  hand  and  his  left  in  his 
kingdom,  asked  for  by  Zebedee*s  children;  no 
doubt  but  the  good  woman  their  mother  thought 
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one  of  her  sons  should  be  Lord  Treasurer  there, 
and  the  other  Lord  Chancellor,  and  she  could 
not  but  think  those  places  their  due  when  she  saw 
them  in  such  favour  with  him  here.  Just  so  in 
their  notion  of  seeing  a  spirit  here,  which  put 
them  into  such  a  frig^ht,  and' indeed  they  might 
be  said,  according  to  our  dull  way  of  thinking, 
to  be  frighted  out  of  their  wiu ;  for  had  their 
lenses  been  in  exercise,  they  would  either  have 
rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  good  angel,  and 
stood  still  to  hear  his  message  as  from  heaven, 
or  prayed  to  God  to  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  devil,  on  their  supposing  it  as  above, 
to  be  a  vision  from  hell. 

But  I  come  to  the  subject.  It  is  evident  that 
the  notion  of  spirits,  and  their  intermeddling 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  even  of  their  appear- 
ing to  men,  prevailed  so  universally  hi  those  ages 
of  the  worid,  that  even  God's  own  people,  who 
were  instructed  from  himselC  believed  it,  nor  is 
there  anything  la  all  the  New  Testament  instito- 
tion  to  contradict  it,  though  many  things  to  ooo- 
firm  it ;  such  particularly  as  the  law  against  what 
is  called  a  fiimiiiar  spirit,  which  was  esteemed  no 
better  or  worse  than  a  conversing  with  the  devil, 
that  is  to  say,  with  lome  of  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
world  I  speak  oL 

The  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  story  of  an  ftpp^ 
rition  of  an  old  man  personating  Samuel,  wnich 
is  so  plainly  anerted  in  Scripture,  and  which  the 
learned  opposers  of  these  notions  have  spent  so 
Boch  weak  pains  to  disturb  our  imagmations 
abo«jt,  yet  assure  us  that  such  apparitions  are 
not  inconsistent  with  nature \ir  with  religion: 
nay,  the  Scripture  allows  this  woman  to  paw 
waw,  as  the  Indians  in  America  call  it,  and  con- 
jure for  the  raising  this  spectre,  and  when  it  is 
oome,  allows  it  to  speak  a  great  prophetic  truth, 
foretelling  the  king,  in  all  its  terrible  particulars, 
what  was  to  happen  to  him,  and  what  did  befal 
him  the  very  next  day. 

Either  this  appearance  must  be  a  good  spirit 
or  a  bad  ;  if  It  was  a  good  spirit  it  was  an  angel, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  another  place  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  when  he  knocked  at  the  good  people*! 
door  in  Jerusalem,'  Acts  xU,  15 ;  and  then  it 
supports  my  opinion  of  the  spirits  unembodied 
conversing  with  and  taking  care  of  the  spirits 
embodied ;  if  it  was  an  evil  spirit,  then  they  must 
grant  God  to  be  making  a  prophet  of  the  devfl. 
and  making  him  persdnate  Samuel  to  foretel 
things  to  come ;  permitting  Sathan  to  speak  in 
the  first  person  of  God*s  own  prophet,  and  indeed 
to  preach  the  justice  of  God*s  dealing  with  Saul,* 
for  rejecting  his  prophet  Samuel ;  which,  in  short, 
is  not  a  little  odd,  putting  the  Spirit  of  God  into 
the  mouth  of  the  devil,  and  making  Sathan  a 
preacher  of  righteousness. 

When  I  was  in  my  retirement  I  had  abnnd- 
ance  of  strange  notions  of  my  seeing  apparitions 
there,  and  especially  when  I  happened  to  be 
abroad  by  moonshine,  when  every  bush  looked 
like  a  man,  and  every  tree  like  a  man  on  horse^ 
back  ;  and  I  so  prepossessed  myself  with  it  that 
I  scarce  durst  look  behind  me  for  a  good  while, 
and  after  that  durst  not  go  abroad  at  aU  at  night; 
nay,  it  grew  upon  me  to  such  a  degree  at  last, 
that  1  as  firmly  believed  I  saw  several  times  real 
*  --oes  and  appearances,  as  I  do  now  really  be« 


lieve  and  am  assured  that  it  waa  all  hypochoo- 
driae  delusion. 

But,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  for 
the  power  of  imagination  may  go,  and  judfre  for 
me  whether  I  sliowed  any  more  folly  and  nm- 
plidty  than  other  men  m:ght  do,  TU  repeat  mat 
little  passages,  which  for  a  while  gave  me  very 
great  disturbances,  and  every  one  shall  judge  for 
me,  whether  they  might  not  have  been  dJoded 
in  the  Uke  circumstances  as  well  as  L 

The  first  case  was,  when  I  crept  into  the  dark 
cave  in  the  valley,  where  the  old  goat  by  just 
expiring,  which,  wherever  it  happened,  is  a  true 
history,  I  assure  yon. 

When  first  I  waa  stopped  by  the  nmse  of  this 
poor  dying  creature,  ^ou  are  to  observe  that  the 
voice  was  not  only  like  the  voice  of  a  mao,  hot 
even  articiUate,  only  that  I  oonld  not  fenn  snj 
words  from  it,  and  what  did  that  amoont  to  more 
or  leas  than  this,  namely,  that  it  ipoke,  but  ooIt 
it  was  in  a  language  that  I  did  not  onderstaad 
If  it  was  possible  to  describe  the  surprise  of  mj 
spirits  on  that  occasion,  I  would  do  it  here,  bov 
all  my  blood  run,  or  ^rather  stood  still,  chilled  io 
my  veins,  how  a  cold  dew  of  sweat  sat  oo  ny 
forehead,  how  my  jofaits,  like  Belshassar'i  knee!. 
shook  one  against  another,  and  how,  as  I  nid, 
my  hair  would  have  lifted  oflT  my  hat,  if  I  kid 
had  one  on  my  head. 

But  this  ia  not  all  After  the  first  noise  of  tbe 
creature,  which  was  a  fkint  dying  kind  of  imper. 
feet  bleating,  not  unusual,  as  I  found  afterward; 
I  say,  after  this,  he  fetched  two  or  three  deep 
sighs,  as  lively,  and  as  like  human  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine,  as  I  have  also  said. 

These  wen  so  many  oonfirmatioos  of  my  sur* 
prise,  besides  the  sight  of  bis  two  glariog  e>es. 
and  carried  it  up  to  the  extreme  of  fright  and 
amazement ;  how  I  afterwards  oonqnered  this 
childish  beginning,  and  mastered  up  coange 
enough  to  go  into  the  place  with  a  firebrsod  for 
light,  and  how  1  waa  presently  satisfied  with  tet- 
ing  the  creature  whoae  oonditioa  made  sU  the 
little  aoddental  noises  appear  rational,  I  have  al- 
ready said. 

But  1  must  acknowledge  that  this  real  rarpriie 
left  some  relics  or  remains  behind  it,  that  did  oot 
wear  quite  off  a  great  while,  thoqgh  I  straaled 
hard  with  then ;  the  vapoars  that  were  rsiiedat 
first  were  never  so  laid  but  that  on  every  tMag 
ooeasioa  they  returned ;  and  I  saw,  nay»'  I  feit 
apparitions  as  plainly  and  disUnctly  as  ever  1  felt 
or  saw  any  real  subotanoe  in  my  life. 

The  like  was  the  ease  with  me  before  that, 
when  I  first  found  tb«  print  of  a  man*s  foot  upon 
the  sand,  by  the  seaside^  on  the  north  part  of  the 
island. 

And  these.  I  say,  having  left  my  foney  a  little 
peevish  and  wayward,  I  had  frequendy  looie  re- 
turns of  these  vapours,  on  differing  oeeasioos, 
and  sometimes  even  without  ooeasion;  DOtbiof 
but  mere  hypochondriac  whimsieib  flntteriitt  o' 
the  blood,  and  rising  of  vapours,  which  nobody 
tould  give  an  V  acoonnt  of  but  myselfl 

For  exampler— it  was  one  night,  after  my  btv- 
ing  seen  some  odd  appearances  hi  the  air,  of  oo 
great  Signifioanoe,  that  ooming  home  and  beiiig 
io  bed.  but  not  asleep,  I  felt  a  pafai  io  one  ofB^ 
feet,  after  which  it  came  to  a  kind  of  oambocn 
in  my  foot,  which  a  little  surprised  me,  sod  alter 
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tiiat  a  kind  of  tiogling  in  my  blood,  as  if  it  had 
been  some  distemper  running  up  my  leg. 
On  a  sudden  I  felt,  ns  it  were,  something  alive 

I  lie  upon  me,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dog  lying  upon 
my  bed,  from  my  knee  downwards,  about  half 

I I  wsy  up  my  leg,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  felt 
'  k  heavier,  and  felt  it  as  plainly  roll  itself  upon  mc 

upwards  upon  my  thigh,  for  I  lay  on  one  side,  I 
I  say,  as  if  it  had  been  a  creature  lying  upon  me 
I  with  all  his  weight,  and  turning  his  body  upon 
I  me. 

It  was  so  lively  and  sensible  to  me,  and  I 
,  remember  it  so  perfectly  well,  though  it  is  now 

I  many  years  ago,  that  my  blood  chills  and  flutters 

I I  about  my  heart  at  the  very  writing  it.     I  imme- 
diately flung  myself  out  of  my  bed,  and  flew  to 

I  my  musket,  which  stood  always  ready  at  my 

hand,  and  naked  as  I  was,  laid  about  mc  upon 

the  bed  in  the  dark,  and  everywhere  else  that  I 

'  ooald  think  of  where  anybody  might  stand  or  He, 

but  could  find  nothing.     **  Lord  deliver  me  from 

,  aa  evfl  spirit,"  said  I,  '*  what  can  this  be  ?"  And 

'  being  tired  with  groping  about,  and  having  broke 

;  two  or  three  of  my  earthen  pots  with  making 

i  blows  here  and  there  to  no  purpose,  I  went  to 

I  light  my  candle,  for  my  lamp  which  I  used  to 

bum  in  the  night,  either  had  not  been  lighted,  or 

was  gone  out. 

When  I  lighted  a  candle,  I  could  easily  see 
there  was  no  living  creature  in  the  place  with  me 
but  the  poor  parrot,  who  was  waked  and  frighted, 
and  cried  out,  '*  Hold  your  tongue,  and  what's  the 
matter  with  vou  ?"  Which  words  ho  learned  of 
me,  from  my  frequent  saying  so  to  him,  when  he 
uied  id  make  his  ordinaiy  wild  noise  and  scream- 
log  that  I  did  not  like. 

The  more  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  room,  at  least  to  be  seen,  the  more 
another  concern  came  upon  mc.  '**  Lord  !**  says  I 
aloud,  "  this  is  the  devil  1'*—*'  Hold  your  tongue,*' 
lays  Poll.  I  was  so  mad  at  the  bird,  though  the 
creature  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  if  he 
bad  hung  near  me,  I  believe  I  should  have  killed 
him.  I  put  my  clothes  on  and  sat  mc  down,  for 
1  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  go  to  bed  again, 
and  as  I  sat  down,  <'  I  am  terribly  frighted,'*  said 
I^^  What's  the  matter  with  yon,**  says  Poll.— 
**  You  toad,**  said  I,  "  I*d  knock  your  brains  out 
if  you  were  here." — "  Hold  your  tongue,*'  says  he 
again,  and  then  fell  to  chattering,  Robin  Crusoe, 
and  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  as  he  used  to  do. 

Had  I  been  in  any  reach  of  a  good  temper,  it 
bad  been  enongh  to  have  composed  me,  but  I 
was  quite  gdne ;  1  was  fully  possessed  with  a  be* 
lief  chat  it  was  the  devil,  and  1  prayed  most  heartily 
to  God  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  evil 
apint.. 

Alter  some  time  I  composed  myself  a  little, 
and  went  to  bed  again,  and  lying  just  in  the  pos- 
ture as  I  was  in  before,  I  felt  a  little  of  the  ting, 
ling  in  my  blood  which  I  felt  before,  and  I  resolved 
to  lie  still,  let  It  be  what  it  would;  it  came  up 
as  high  as  my  knee,  as  before,  but  no  higher ; 
and  now  I  began  to  see  plainly  that  it  was  all  a 
dotemper,  that  it  was  sometning  paralytic,  and 
that  aflected  the  nerves ;  but  I  had  not  either 
eiperience  of  siich  a  thing,  or  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases enough  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  nature  of 
them,  and  whether  anything  natural,  any  numb- 
ness or  dead  palsy  affecting  one  part  of  the  thigh. 


could  feel  as  that  did,  till  some  months  after  that, 
I  felt  something  of  the  very  same  again  at  my 
first  lying  down  in  my  bed  for  three  or  four 
nights  together,  which  at  first  gave  me  a  little 
concern  as  a  distemper,  but  at  last  gave  me  such 
satisfaction,  that  the  first  was  nothing  but  the 
same  thing  in  a  higher  degree  ;  that  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  it  was  only  a  disease,  was  far  beyond 
the  concern  at  the  danger  of  it,  though  a  dead 
palsy  to  one  in  my  condition  might  reasonably 
have  been  one  of  the  most  frightful  things  in 
nature,  since,  having  nobody  to  help  mc,  I  must 
have  inevitably  perished  for  mere  want  of  food, 
not  being  able  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  fetch 
it. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  to  the 
apprehension  I  had  been  in,  all  the  several 
months  that  passed  between  the  first  of  this  and 
the  last,  I  went  about  with  a  melancholy,  heavy 
heart,  fully  satisfied  that  the  devil  had  been  in 
my  room,  and  lay  upon  mj  bed. 

Sometimes  I  would  try  to  argue  myselfa  little 
out  of  it,  asking  myself  whether  it  was  reason- 
able  to  imagine  the  devil  had  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  come  thither,  and  only  lie  down  upon 
me,  and  go  away  about  his  business,  and  say  not 
one  Word  to  me? — What  end  it  could  answer?.. 
And  whether  I  thought  the  devil  was  really 
busied  about  such  trifles?— Or  whether  he  had 
not  employment  enough  of  a  higher  nature,  so 
that  such  a  thing  as  that  could  be  worth  his 
while? 

But  still,  then,  I  was  answered  with  my  own 
thoughts  returning  thus^What  could  it  be? 
Or,  if  it  was  not  a  devil,  what  was  it  T  This  I 
could  not  answer  by  any  means  at  all ;  and  so  I 
still  sunk  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  devil, 
and  nothing  but  the  devil. 
.  You  may  be  sure,  while  I  had  this  fancy  in  my 
head,  I  was  of  course  overrun  with  the  vapours, 
and  had  all  the  hypochondriac  fancies  that  ever 
any  melancholy  head  could  entertain ;  and  what 
with  ruminating  on  the  print  of  a  foot  upon  the 
sand,  and  the  weight  of  the  devil  upon  me  in  my 
bed,  I  made  no  difficulty  to  conclude  that  the  Old 
Gentleman  really  visited  the  place;  and  in  a  word, 
it  had  been  easy  to  have  possessed  me,  if  I  had 
continued  so  much  longer,  that  it  was  an  en* 
chanted  island,  that  there  were  a  million  of  evil 
spirits  in  it,  and  that  the  devil  was  lord  of  the 
manor. 

I  scarce  heard  the  least  noise,  near  or  far  oflt 
but  I  started,  and  expected  to  see  a  devil ;  every 
distant  bush  upon  a  hill.  If  I  did  not  particulady 
remember  it  before,  was  a  man;  and  every 
stump  an  apparition ;  and  I  scarce  went  twenty 
yards  together,  by  night  or  by  ctay,  without 
looking  behind  me. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I  took  a  little  heart,  and 
would  say,—**  Well,  let  It  be  the  devil  If  It  will ! 
God  is  master  of  the  devil,  and  he  can  do  me  no 
hurt  unless  he  is  permitted ;  he  can  be  nowhere 
but  he  that  made  him  is  there  too  ;*'  and,  as  I 
said  afterwards,  when  1  was  frightened  with  the 
old  goat  in  a  cave,  '*  He  is  not  fit  to  live  aD  alone 
in  such  an  island  for  twenty  years  that  would  be 
afraid  to  see  the  devil." 

But  all  these  things  lasted  but  a  short  while, 
and  the  vapours  that  were  raised  at  first,  were 
not  to  be  so  easily  laid ;  for,  in  a  word,  it  was  not 
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mere  imagioation,  but  it  wu  the  imagioation 
raised  np  to  disease  ;  nor  did  it  ever  quite  wear 
off  till  I  ^ot  my  man  Friday  with  me,  of  whom 
I  have  satd  so  much ;  and  then,  having  company 
to  talk  to,  the  hypo,  wore  ofll^  and  I  did  not  see 
any  more  devils  after  that« 

Before  1  leave  this  part,  I  cannot  but  give  a 
caution  to  all  vapourish,  melancholy  people,whose 
Imaginations  run  this  way ;  I  mean  about  seeing 
the  devil,  apparitions,  and  the  lilie ;  namely,  that 
they  shoula  never  look  behind  them,  and  over 
thev  shoulders,  as  they  go  up  stairs,  or  look  into 
the  comers  and  holes  of  rooms  with  a  candle 
in  their  hands,  or  turn  about  to  see  who  may  be 
behind  them  in  any  walks  or  dark  fields,  lanes,  or 
the  like  ;  for  let  such  know,  they  will  see  the 
devil  whether  he  be  there  or  no ;  nay,  they  will 
be  so  persuaded  that  they  do  see  him,  that  their 
very  imagination  will  be  a  devil  to  them  where- 
ever  they  go. 

But  after  all  this  is  said,  let  nobody  suggest 
that  because  the  brain-sick  fancy,  the  vapourish 
bypocbondriae  imagination  represents  spectres 
and  spirits  to  us,  and  makes  apparitions  for  us, 
that  therefore  there  are  no  such  things  as  spirits 
both  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  we  should 
conceive  that  there  is  no  devil,  because  we  do 
not  see  him. 

The  devil  has  witnesses  of  his  being  and  na- 
ture, just  as  God  bunself  has  of  his ;  they  are  not 
indeed  so  visible  or  so  numerous,  but  we  are  all 
able  to  bring  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
devil  from  our  own  frailties,  as  we  are  to  bring 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  facul- 
ties of  our  souls*  and  from  the  contexture  of  our 
bodies. 

As  our  propensity  to  evil  rather  than  good  is 
a  testimony  of  the  original  depravity  of  human 
nature,  so  the  harmony  between  the  inclination 
and  the  ocoasion  is  a  testimony  which  leaves 
the  presence  of  the  evil  spirit  with  us  out  of 
question. 

Not  that  the  devil  is  always  the  agent  in  our 
temptations,  for  though  the  devil  is  a  very  dili- 
gent fellow,  and  always  appears  ready  to  fall  in 
with  the  allurement,  yet  the  scripture  clears 
him,  and  we  must  do  so  too,  of  being  the  main 
tempter ;  it  is  our  own  corrupt,  debauched  in- 
clination which  is  the  first  moving  agent ;  and 
therefore  the  scripture  says,  **  A  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  nway  of  hii  own  lusts,  and 
enticed."  The  devil,  who,  as  1  said,  is  a  very 
diligent  fellow  in  the  infernal  work,  and  is  always 
ready  to  forward  the  mischief,  is  also  a  very  cun- 
ning fellow,  and  knows  how  most  dextrously  to 
suit  alluring  objects  to  the  allurable  dispositions ; 
to  procure  ensnaring  things,  and  lay  them  in  the 
way  of  the  man  whom  he  finds  so  easily  to  be 
ensnared,  and  he  never  fails  to  prompt  all  the 
mischief  he  can,  full  of  stratagem  and  art  to 
ensnare  us  by  the  help  of  our  corrupt  affections, 
and  these  are  called  *'  Sathan's  devices.'* 

But  having  charged  Sathan  home  in  that  part, 
I  must  do  the  devil  that  justice  as  to  own  that 
be  is  the  most  slandered,  most  abused  creature 
alive ;  thousands  of  erimes  we  lay  to  his  charge 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of;  thousoxids  of  our  own 
infinnitiefl  we  load  him  with  which  he  has  no 
hand  ini  and  thousands  of  our  sins,  which,  as 
bad  as  ha  is»  be  knows  nothing  of;  calling  him 


our  tempter,  and  pretending  we  did  lo  and  m  , 
as  the  devil  would  have  it,  when  on  the  oootrary  j 
the  devil  had  no  share  in  it,  and  we  were  odI)  ! 
led  away  of  our  own  lusts,  and  enticed. 

But  now.  having  made  this  digression  in  the 
devil's  defence,  I  return  to  the  main  qoestioo,  i 
—that  of  the  being  of  the  devO,  and  of  evU  spirits; 
this  I  believe,  there  Is  no  room  to  doubt  (^:  but  , 
this,  as  I  have  observed,  is  not  the  thing ;  these 
are  not  the  spirits  I  am  speaking  ot  but  I  ihall 
come  directly  to  what  I  mean,  and  speak  pisin 
without  any  possibility  of  being  mtsnndentmNl 

I  make  no  question  but  that  there  is  not  only 
a  world  of  spirits,  but  that  the^  is  a  certain 
knowledge  of  it,  though  to  us  impossible  as  to  the 
manner  of  it ;  there  is  a  certain  converse  between 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  the  spirits  in  this  world ; 
that  is  to  say,  between  spirits  uncased  or  uoeio- 
bodied,  and  souls  of  men  embodied  or  caisd  up 
in  flesh  and  blood,  as  we  all  are  on  thb  side 
death. 

It  Is  true  that  we  cannot  describe  this  con- 
verse of  spirits,  as  to  the  way  of  it,  the  msoser 
of  the  communication,  or  how  things  arc  mats- 
ally  conveyed  from  one  to  another.  How  intel- 
ligences are  given  or  received  we  know  not ;  we 
know  but  little  of  their  being  coovejed  thb  way 
from  the  spirits  unembodicd  to  ours  that  are  in 
life;  and  of  their  being  conveyed  that  wav, 
namely,  from  us  to  them,— of  that  we  know  do- 
thing.  The  latter  certainly  is  done  without  the 
help  of  the  organ,  the  former  is  conveyed  by  the 
understanding,  and  the  retired  faculties  of  the 
soul,  of  which  we  can  give  very  little  account 

For  Spiuts,  without  the  hblp  op  Voics, 

coNVxass. 

Let  me,  however,  give,  as  reasons  for  my  opi- 
nion, some  account  of  the  consequences  of  this 
converse  of  spirits ;  I  mean  sncn  as  are  qnite 
remote  from  what  we  coll  apparition  or  appear- 
ance of  spirits ;  and  I  omit  these,  because  I  know 
they  are  objected  much  against^  and  they  boar 
much  scandal  from  the  frequent  impositions  of 
our  fancies  and  imaginations  upon  our  jadgments 
and  understandings,  as  above. 

But  the  more  particular  discoveries  of  this  con- 
verse of  spirits,  and  which  to  me  are  undeniable, 
are  such  as  follows :  namely,— 

Dreams        Impulses  Involuntary  sad- 

Voices  Hints  ness,  &c 

Noises  Apprehensions 

Dreams  are  dangerous  things  to  talk  of;  sod 
we  have  such  dreaming  about  them,  that  indeed 
the  least  encouragement  to  lay  any  weight  upon 
them  is  presently  carried  away  by  a  sorted 
people  that  dream  waking,  and  that  run  into  such 
wild  extremes  about  them,  that  indeed  we  oo^bt 
to  be  very  cautious  what  we  say  of  them. 

It  is  certain  dreams  of  old  were  the  ways  by 
which  God  himself  was  pleased  to  warn  men.  ss 
well  what  to  do,  aa  what  not  to  do ;  what  ser* 
vices  to  perform,  what  evils  to  shun.  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was  ap* 
peered  to  in  both  these.  Matt,  ii,  ld»  !&  Uewss 
directed  of  God,  in  a  dream,  to  go  into  Egrpt ; 
and  he  was  bid  return  out  of  Egypt  in  a  dream  *. 
and  In  the  same  chapter,  the  wlae  men  of  the 
East  were  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  to  depart 
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into  their  own  country  another  way,  to  avoid  the 

fory  of  Herod. 
Now  as  this,  and  innumerable  instances  through 

the  whole  Scripture,  confirm  that  God  did  once 

make  use  of  this  manner  to  convey  knowledge 
and  instruction  to  men,  I  wish  I  could  have  this 
question  well  answered,  viz.,  Why  are  we  now  to 
direct  people  to  take  no  notice  of  their  dreams  ? 
But  farther ;  it  appears  that  this  was  not  only 
the  method  God  himself  took  by  his  immediate 
power,  but  it  is  evident  he  made  use  of  it  by  the 
ministry  of  spirits ;  the  Scripture  says  in  both  the 
cafes  of  Joseph  above  named,  "  That  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream.*'  Now 
every  uneukbodied  spirit  is  an  ang^*1  of  the  Lord 
in  some  sense ;  and  as  angels  and  spirits  may  be 
the  same  thing  in  respect  of  this  influence  upon 
us  in  dreams,  so  it  is  still ;  and  when  any  notice 
for  good,  or  warning  against  evil,  is  given  us  in  a 
dream,  I  think  it  is  no  arrogance  at  all  for  us  to 
say  the  sngel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  us  in  a 
dream ;  or  to  say  some  good  spirit  gave  me 
vraming  of  this  in  a  dream ; — take  this  which 
way  you  will. 

That  I  may  support  this  with  such  undeniable 
arj^ments,  drawn  from  examples  of  the  fact,  as  no 
man  wui,  or  reasonably  can  oppose,  I  first  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  observing  people  ;  I  mean 
such  people  as  observe  these  tnings  without  a 
superstitious  dependence  upon  the  signification 
of  them,  that  look  upon  dreams  but  with  such 
a  moderate  regard  to  them  as  may  direct  to  a 
right  use  of  them.  The  question  I  would  ask  of 
such  is,— Whether  they  have  never  found  any 
remarkable  event  of  their  lives  so  evidently  fore- 
told them  by  a  dream,  as  that  it  must  of  neces* 
iity  be  true  that  some  invisible  being  foresaw  the 
event,  and  gave  them  notice  of  it  ?  And  that, 
had  that  notice  been  listened  to,  and  the  natural 
prudence  used  which  would  have  been  used  if  it 
had  been  certainly  discovered,  that  evil  event 
Qii^ht  have  been  prevented  ? 

I  would  ask  others  whether  they  have  not,  by 
dreams,  been  so  warned  of  evil  really  approach- 
ing, as  that,  tj^ine  the  hint,  and  making  use  of 
the  caution  given  m  those  dreams,  the  evil  has 
been  avoided  ?  If  I  may  speak  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  1  never  had 
any  capital  mischief  befal  me  in  my  life,  but  I 
have  had  notice  of  it  by  a  dream ;  and  if  I  had 
not  been  that  thoughtless,  unbelieving  creature, 
which  I  now  would  caution  other  people  against, 
I  might  have  taken  many  a  warning,  and  avoided 
Diany  of  the  evils  that  I  afterwards  fell  into 
merely  by  a  total  obstinate  neglect  of  those 
dreams. 

In  like  manner  I  have  in  some  of  the  greatest 
di&trcsses  of  my  life  been  encouraged  to  believe 
firmly  and  fiiUy  that  I  should  one  time  or  other 
be  delivered;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  that  in 
my  greatest  and  most  hopeless  banishment  1  had 
such  frequent  dreams  of  my  deliverance,  thai  I 
always  entertained  a  firm  and  satisfying  belief 
that  my  last  days  would  be  better  than  my  first ; 
^  which  has  eflfectually  come  to  pass. 

From  which  I  cannot  determine,  as  I  know 
some  do,  that  all  dreams  are  mere  dosings  of  a 
delirious  head,  delusions  of  a  waking  devil,  and 
relicts  of  the  day*s  thoughts  and  pcrolexitics,  or 
(fleasures.    Nor  do  1  see  any  period  of  time 


fixed  between  the  two  opposite  circumstances— 
namely,  when  dreams  were  to  be  esteemed  the 
voice  of  God  and  when  the  delusion  of  the  devil. 

I  kuow  some  have  struggled  hard  to  fix  that 
particular  article,  and  to  settle  it  as  a  thing 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  Jewish  institutions ; 
as  if  the  oracle  ceasing  in  the  temple  with  the 
consummation  of  the  typical  law,  all  the  methods 
which  Heaven  was  pleased  to  take  in  the  former 
times  for  revealing  his  will  to  men  were  to  cease 
also  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Gospel  revelation 
being  ftilly  and  effectually  supplied  by  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dreams  and  all  the  uses 
and  significations  of  dreams  were  at  an  end,  and 
the  esteem  and  regard  to  the  warnings  and  in- 
structions of  dreams  was  to  expire  also. 

But  the  Scripture  is  point-blank  against  this 
in  the  history  of  fact  relating  to  Ananias  and  the 
conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  in  the  story  of  St 
Peter  and  Cornelius,  the  devout  centurion  at 
Antioch:  both  of  them  eminent  instances  of 
Ood*s  giving  notice  of  his  pleasure  to  men  by  the 
interposition  or  medium  of  a  dream.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  Acts  ix,  10 :— There  was  a  certain 
disciple  at  Damascus  named  Ananias.  To  him 
said  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  &c.:  the  words  spoken 
in  this  vision  to  Ananias,  directing  to  go  to  seek 
out  one  Saul  of  Tarsus,  go  on  thus  (ver.  12) ; 
and  hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named  Ananias 
coming  in. 

The  other  passage  Is  of  St  Peter  and  Cornelius 
the  centurion,  Acts  x,  ver.  3, 10, 11.  In  the  third 
verse  it  is  said,  Cornelius,  fasting  and  praying, 
saw  a  vision,  which  afterwards,  in  the  22nd  verse, 
is  called  an  holy  angel  warning  him ;  in  the  dOtb 
verse  it  is  said,  a  man  stood  before  me  in  bright 
clothing:  at  the  same  time  (ver.  10)  it  is  said, 
St  Peter  was  praying  and  fell  into  a  trance— this 
we  all  agree  to  be  a  possession  of  sleep,  or  a  deep 
sleep— and  in  this  trance  it  is  said  he  saw  heaven 
opened ;  that  is  to  say,  he^ dreamed  that  he  saw. 
heaven  opened ;  it  could  be  nothing  else,  for  no 
interpreters  will  offer  to  insist  that  heaven  was 
really  opened :  also,  the  hearing  a  voice  (ver.  13^ 
15,)  must  be  in  a  dream.  Thus  it  is  apparent 
the  will  of  God  concerning  what  we  are  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  what  is  or  is  not  to  befal  us,  is  and 
has  been  thus  conveyed  by  vision  or  dream  since 
the  expiration  of  the  Levitical  dispensation  and 
since  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When,  then,  did  it  cease  ?  And  if  we  do  not 
know  when  it  ceased,  how  then  are  we  sure  it  is 
at  all  ceased,  and  what  authority  have  we  now  to 
reject  all  dreams  or  visions  of  the  night,  as  they 
are  called,  more  than  formerly? 

I  will  not  say  but  there  may  be  more  nocturnal 
delusions  now  in  the  world  than  there  were  in 
those  times;  and  perhaps  the  devil  may  have 
gained  more  upon  mankind  in  these  days  than 
he  had  then,  though  we  are  not  let  into  those 
things  enough  to  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not ; 
nor  do  we  know  that  there  were  not  as  many 
unslgnifying  dreams  in  those  days  as  now,  and 
perhaps  as  much  to  be  said  against  depending 
upon  them;  though  I  think  there  is  not  one 
word  in  Scripture  said  to  take  off  the  regard  men 
might  give  to  dreams,  or  to  lessen  the  wdght 
which  they  might  lay  on  them. 

The  only  text  that  I  think  looks  like  it  is  the 
flout  Joseph's  brethren  put  upon  him,  or  threw 
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oat  at  hiffl,  when  they  were  fpeakiog  of  him  with 
coDCempt  (Gen.  zxzvii,  19),  Behold  thit  dreamer 
Cometh ;  and  again  (ver.  20),  Let  us  slay  him 
and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  shall  see 
what  will  become  of  his  dreams. 

This,  indeed,  looks  a  little  like  the  present 
language  against  dreams ;  but  even  this  is  suf- 
ficiently rebuked  in  the  consequences,  for  those 
dreams  of  Joseph  did  eome  ali  to  pass,  and  pro- 
ving the  superior  influence  such  things  have  upon 
the  affairs  of  men,  in  spite  of  all  the  contempt 
they  can  cast  upon  them. 

The  maxim  1  have  laid  down  to  myself  for  my 
conduct  in  this  aflkir  is,  in  few  words,  that  we 
should  not  lay  too  great  stress  upon  dreams,  and 
yet  not  wholly  neglect  them. 

I  remember  I  was  once  present  where  a  long 
dispute  was  warmly  carried  on  between  two  per- 
sons of  my  acquaintance  upon  this  very  subject, 
the  one  a  layman,  the  other  a  clergyman,  but 
both  very  pious  and  religious  persons.  The  first 
thought  there  was  no  heed  at  all  to  be  given  to 
djreams,  that  they  could  have  no  justifiable  ori. 
ginal,  that  they  w^re  delusions  and  no  more,  that 
it  was  atheistical  to  lay  any  streu  upon  them, 
and  that  he  could  give  such  objections  against 
them  as  that  no  man  of  good  principles  could 
avoid  being  convinced  bv ;  that  as  to  their  being 
a  oomraunication  from  tae  invisible  to  the  visible 
world  it  was  a  chimera,  and  that  he  saw  no 
ibundation  for  believing  any  reality  in  such  a 
thing,  unless  I  would  set  up  for  a  popish  Umbutt 
or  purgatory,  whidi  had  no  foundation  in  the 
Scnpture. 

I.  He  said,  if  dreams  were  from  the  agency  of 
any  prescient  being,  the  notices  would  be  more 
direet  and  the  dlwoveries  clear— not  by  allego- 
riea  and  emblematic  fancies,  expressing  things 
Impeifect  and  dark.  For  to  what  purpose  should 
spirits  unembodied  sport  with  mankind,  warning 
him  of  approaching  mifirN***  by  the  most  ridicu- 
lous enigmas,  figures,  ftc,  leaving  the  wretch  to 
gnesa  what  awaited  him,  thoueh  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  and  to  perish  if  he  mistook  the 
meaning  of  it ;  and  leaving  him  sometimes  per- 
fectly at  a  lou  to  know  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong,  tad  without  any  rule  or  guide  to  walk  by 
in  the  most  dUBcnlt  eases  ? 

iL  He  objected,  that  with  the  notice  of  evil, 
tappoee  it  to  be  rightly  understood,  there  was 
not  given  a  power  to  avoid  it,  and  therefore  it 
oould  not  be  alleged  that  the  notice  was  any 
way  kind,  and  that  it  was  not  Ukelv  to  proceed 
from  a  beneficent  spirit,  but  merely  fortuitous, 
and  of  no  significant. 

a  He  objected.  That  If  such  notices  as  those 
were  of  such  wdght,  why  were  they  not  constant, 
but  that  sometimes  they  were  given  and  some- 
times omitted,  though  cases  were  equally  im- 
portant; and  that,  therefore,  they  did  not  seem 
to  proceed  fh>m  any  agent  whose  actions  were  to 
be  feirlv  accounted  for? 

4.  He  said,  that  oftentimes  we  had  very  dlk- 
tfaict  and  formal  dreams,  without  any  significa- 
tion at  all,  that  we  could  neither  know  anything 
probable  or  anything  rational  of  them ;  and  that 
it  would  be  profane  to  suggest  that  to  come  from 
heaven,  which  was  too  apparently  foolish  and 
inconsistent. 

A.  As  men  were  not  always  thus  warned,  or 


supplied  with  notices  of  good  or  evil,  so  all  Den 
were  not  alike  supplied  with  them;  and  what 
reason  could  we  give  why  one  man  or  one  wo- 
man should  not  have  the  same  hints  u  soother? 
The  clergyman  gave  distinct  answen  to  all 
these  objections,  and  to  me,  I  confeia,  very  satii- 
factory ;  whether  they  may  be  so  to  those  that 
read  them,  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  let  every  ooe 
judge  for  himself. 

1.  He  said,  that  as  to  the  significstioD  of 
dreams,  and  the  objections  against  them,  beeaase  | 
dark  and  doubtful,  that  they  are  expressed  gene- ;' 
rally  by  hieroxlyphical  representations,  similei,  ^, 
allusions,  and  figurative  emblematic  ways  of  ex-  , 

f>rcssing  things,  was  true,  and  that  by  this  means,  , 
or  want  of  ioterpretatlon,  the  thing  was  not  i 
understood,  and  consequently  the  evil  not  shao'  i 
ned.  This,  he  said,  was  the  only  difficulty  that  ' 
remained  to  him  in  the  case,  but  that  he  coaM  1 
see  nothing  in  it  against  the  signification  of  theo, ., 
because  thus  it  was  before,  for  dreams  were  often 
allegoric  and  allusive  when  they  were  evidently  h 
from  God,  and  what  the  end  and  design  of  Pro-  n 
vidence  in  that  was,  we  could  uot  pretend  to 
inquire.  i 

2.  To  the  second  he  said,  we  charged  God  i, 
foolishly,  to  say  he  had  given  the  notice  of  eril  J 
without  the  power  to  avoid  it,  which  he  denied,  ' 
and  affirmed  that,  if  any  one  had  not  power  to  ; 
avoid  the  evil,  it  was  no  notice  to  him  that  it  was  |i 
want  of  giving  due  heed  to  that  notice,  not  for  || 
want  of  the  notice  being  sufficient  that  any  enl  i 
followed,  and  that  men  first  neglected  themselves,  , 
and  then  charged  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  with 
not  doing  right. 

3.  Likcwue  he  said,  the  complaint  that  these 
notices  were  not  constant,  was  uujost,  for  be 
doubted  not  but  they  were  so,  hut  ourdlscemiog 
was  crazed  and  clouded  by  our  negligeocc  in  not 
taking  due  notice  of  it ;  that  we  hoodwinked  our 
understanding  by  pretending  dreams  were  not 
to  be  regarded ;  and  the  voice  really  spoke,  bat  we 
refused  to  hear,  being  negligent  of  our  own  good. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  he  answered  the  fourth, 
and  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  sometimes 
dreams  had  no  import  at  all ;  he  said  it  was  only 
to  be  said  none  that  we  could  perceive  the  retsoo 
of,  which  was  owing  to  our  blindness  and  supine 
negligence,  to  be  secure  at  one  time,  snd  onr 
heads  too  much  alarmed  at  another,  so  that  the 
spirit  which  we  might  be  said  to  be  cooverMg 
with  in  a  dream  was  constantly  and  eqaaliy 
kind  and  careful ;  but  our  powers  not  always  lo 
the  same  state  of  action,  nor  equally  attentive  to  j 
or  retentive  of  the  hints  that  were  giveo,  or 
things  might  be  rendered  more  or  less  loteliigible 
to  us,  as  the  powers  of  our  soul  were  more  or 
less  dozed  or  somniated  with  the  oppression  of 
vapours  from  the  body,  which  occasions  sleep ; 
for  though  the  soul  cannot  be  said  to  sleep  itself, 
yet  bow  far  its  operations  may  be  limited,  sod  i 
the  understanding  prescribed  by  the  sleepiness  of  | 
the  body,  says  he.  I  will  not  undertake;  let  the 
anatomist  judge  of  it,  who  can  account  for  the 
contexture  of  the  parts,  and  for  their  operatioos, 
which  I  cannot  answer  to. 

5.  As  to  the  last  question,  why  people  sre  i^t 
equally  supplied  with  such  warnings,  he  saw. 
this  seemed  to  be  no  question  at  all  in  the  case, 
for  Providence  itself  might  have  some  share  in 
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the  direction  of  it,  and  then  that  Providence 
might  perhaps  be  limited  by  some  superior  direc- 
tion, the  same  that  guides  all  the  solemn  disposi- 
tions of  nature,  and  was  a  wind  blowing  where  it 
listcth ;  that  as  to  the  converse  of  spirits,  though 
he  allowed  the  thing  itself,  yet  he  did  not  tie  it 
up  to  a  stated  course  of  .conversing,  that  it  should 
be  the  same  always,  and  to  all  people,  and  on  all 
occasions,  but  that  it  seemed  to  be  spontaneous, 
and  consequently  arbitrary,  as  if  the  spirits 
unembodicd  had  it  left  to  them  to  converse  as 
t!icy  thought  fit,  how,  where,  and  with  whom 
they  would  ;  that  all  he  answered  for  in  that  dis- 
course  was  for  the  thing  itself,  that  such  a  thing 
thi-re  was.  but  why  there  was  so  much  of  it,  or 
>i^hy  no  more,  was  none  of  bis  business,  and  he 
b(-tteved  a  discovery  was  not  yet  mode  to  man- 
kind of  that  part. 

I  thought  it  would  be  much  to  the  pnrpose  to 
rcmLrk  this  opinion  of  another  man,  because  it 
corresponded  so  exactly  with  mv  own;  but  I 
have  not  done  with  my  friend,  for  he  led  me  into 
another  inquiry,  which,  indeed,  I  had  not  taken 
so  much  notice  of  before,  and  this  wai  introduced 
by  the  following  question. 

"  You  s^em,**  says  he,  "  to  be  very  inquisitive 
about  dreams,  and  to  doubt — though  I  think  you 
have  no  reason  for  it — of  the  reality  of  the  world 
of  spirits,  which  dreams  are  such  an  evidence  of. 
Pray,**  says  he,  **  what  think  you  of  waking 
dreams,  trances,  visions,  noises,  voices,  hints, 
impulses,  and  all  these  waking  testimonies  of  an 
invisible  world,  and  of  the  commuuication  that 
there  is  between  us  and  them,  which  are  gene- 
rally entertained  with  our  eyes  open? 

This  led  me  into  many  reflections  upon  past 
things,  which  I  had  been  witness  to  as  well  in 
myself  as  in  other  people,  and  particularly  in  my 
former  solitudes,  when  I  had  many  occasions  to 
mark  such  things  as  these,  and  I  could  not  but 
entertain  a  free  conversation  with  my  friend 
upon  this  subject  as  often  as  I  had  opportunity, 
of  which  X  must  give  some  account. 

I  bad  one  day  been  conversing  so  long  with 
him  upon  the  common  received  notions  of  the 
planets  being  habitable,  and  of  a  diversity  of 
worlds,  that  I  think  verily  I  was  for  some  days 
like  a  man  transported  into  these  regions  myself; 
whether  my  imagination  is  more  addicted  to 
realizing  the  things  I  talk  of,  as  if  they  were  in 
view,  I  know  not,  or  whether  by  the  power  of 
the  converse  of  spirits  I  speak  of,  I  was  at  that 
time  enabled  to  entertain  clearer  ideas  of  the 
invisible  world,  I  really  cannot  tell,  but  1  cer- 
tainly made  a  journey  to  all  those  supposed 
habitable  bodies  in  my  imagination,  and  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  very  useful  to  tall  you  what  I 
met  with  in  my  way,  and  what  the  wiser  I  am 
for  the  discovery ;  whether  you  will  be  the  wiser 
for  the  relation  at  second  hand,  I  cannot  answer 
for  that. 

I  could  make  a  long  discourse  here  of  the 
power  of  imagination,  and  how  bright  the  ideas 
of  distant  things  may  be  found  in  the  mind  when 
the  soul  is  more  than  oidinarily  agitated.  It  is 
certain  the  extraordinary  intelligence  conveyed 
in  this  manner  is  not  always  regular ;  sometimes 
it  is  exceeding  confused,  and  the  brain  being  not 
able  to  digest  it,  turns  round  too  fast ;  this  tends 
to  lunacy  and  distraction,  and  the  swiftness  of 


the  motion  these  ideas  oome  in  with  occasions  a 
commotion  in  nature ;  the  understanding  is  mob- 
bed with  them,  disturbed,  runs  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  digests  nothing ;  this  is  'wcU  ex- 
pressed in  our  common  way  of  talking  of  a  mad- 
man, namely,  that  his  head  is  turned.  Indeed, 
I  con  liken  it  to  nothing  so  well  as  to  the  wheels 
of  a  windmill,  which,  if  the  sails  or  wings  are  set, 
and  the  wind  blow  a  storm,  run  round  so  fost, 
that  they  will  set  all  on  fire,  if  a  skilful  hand  be 
not  ready  to  direct  and  manage  it 

fiut  not  to  enter  upon  this  whimsical  dcscrip. 
tion  of  lunacy,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  nobody*s 
opinion  but  my  own,  I  proceed  thus,  that  when 
the  head  is  strong,  and  capable  of  the  impres- 
sions— when  the  understanding  is  empowered  to 
digest  the  infinite  variety  of  ideas  which  present 
to  it  from  the  extended  fancy,  then,  I  say,  the 
soul  of  man  is  capable  to  act  strangely  upon  the 
invisibles  in  nature,  and  upon  ftiturity,  realizing 
everything  to  Itself  in  such  a  lively  manner,  that 
what  it  thus  thinks  of  it  really  sees,  speaks  to, 
hears,  converses  with,  &c.,  as  lively  as  if  the  sub- 
stance was  really  before  his  face ;  and  this  is  what 
I  mean  by  those  that  dream  waking,  hy  visions, 
trances,  or  what  you  please  to  call  them,  for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  this  part  that  the  man  should  be 
asleep. 

I  return  to  my  share  of  these  things.  It  was 
after  my  conversing  with  my  learned  friend  about 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion,  the  distances, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  planets,  their  situation,  and 
the  orbits  they  move  in ;  the  share  oflight,  heat, 
and  moisture  which  they  enjoy — their  respect  to 
the  sun— their  influences  upon  us — and,  at  last, 
the  possibility  of  their  being  habitable,  with  all 
the  arcana  of  the  skies ;  it  was  on  this  occasion, 
I  say,  that  my  imagination,  always  given  to  wan« 
der,  took  a  flight  of  its  own,  and  as  I  have  told 
you  that  I  had  an  hivineible  inclination  to  travel, 
so  I  think  I  travelled  as  sensibly,  to  my  under- 
standing, over  all  the  mazes  and  wastes  of  infi- 
nite space,  in  quest  of  those  things,  as  ever  I  did 
over  the  deserts  of  Karakathay,  and  the  unin* 
habited  wastes  of  Tartary,  and  perhaps  may  give 
as  useful  an  account  of  my  jolimey. 

When  first  my  fancy  raised  me  up  in  the  con* 
fines  of  this  vast  abyss,  and  having  now  travelM 
through  the  misty  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
could  look  down  as  I  mounted,  and  tee  the  world 
below  me,  it  is  soaroely  possible  to  imagine  how 
little,  how  mean,  how  despicable  everything 
looked ;  let  any  man  but  try  this  experiment  S 
himself,  and  he  shall  certainly  find  the  same 
thing ;  let  him  but  fix  his  thoughts  so  intensely 
upon  what  is  and  must  necessarily  be  seen  in  a 
stage  or  two  higher  than  where  we>  now  live, 
removed  from  the  particular  converse  with  the 
world,  as  to  realise  to  his  imagination  what  he 
can  suppose  to  be  there,  he  shsll  find  all  that  is 
below  him,  as  distant  objects  always  do,  lessen  in 
his  mind  as  they  do  in  his  sight. 

Could  a  man  subsist  without  a  supply  of  food, 
aqd  live  but  one  mile  in  perpendicular  height 
from  the  surface,  he  would  despise  life  and  the 
world  at  such  a  rate  that  he  would  hardly  come 
down  to  have  it  be  all  his  own ;  the  soul  of  man 
is  capable  of  being  continually  elevated  above  the 
very  thoughts  bf  human  things — is  capable  of 
travelling  up  to  the  highest  and  most  distant 
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rogiOBf  of  lisfat,  but  when  ft  does,  as  it  rises 
above  the  earthly  globe,  so  the  things  of  this 
globe  sink  to  him. 

When  I  was  at  first  lifted  up  in  my  imaginary 
travels,  this  was  the  first  thing  of  momeat  I  re- 
marked, namely,  how  little  the  world  and  every- 
thiog  about  It  seemed  to  me ;  I  am  not  given  to 
preach,  or  drawing  long  corollaries,  as  the  learned 
call  them,  but  I  recommend  it  to  my  friends  to 
observe  that,  could  we  always  look  npon  the 
things  of  life  with  the  same  eyet  as  we  shall  do 
when  we  come  to  the  edge  of  time,  when  one 
eye  can  as  it  were  look  back  on  the  world,  and 
the  other  look  forward  into  eternity,  we  should 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  much  repentance, 
and  should  scorn  to  touch  many  of  those  things 
in  which  we  now  fancy  our  chief  felicity  is  laid 
up ;  believe  me,  we  shall  see  more  with  half  an 
eye  then,  and  judge  better  at  first  glance,  than 
we  can  now,  with  all  our  pretended  wisdom  and 
peoetration.     In  a  word,  all  the  passions  and 
affections  suffer  a  general  change  upon  such  a 
view,  and  what  we  desire  before,  we  contenm 
then  with  abhorrence. 

Having  begun  to  soar,  the  worid  was  soon  out 
of  sight,  unless  that  as  I  rose  higher,  and  could 
look  at  her  in  a  due  position  as  to  the  son,  I 
could  see  her  tamed  Into  a  moon,  and  shine  by 
reflection.  '<  Aj,  shine  on,**  said  I,  «  with  thy 
borrowed  rays,  for  thou  hast  but  very  few  of  thy 
own.** 

When  my  feney  had  moonted  me  thns  beyond 
the  vestiges  of  the  earth,  and  leaving  the  atmo. 

Shere  behind  me,  I  had  set  my  firm  foot  upon 
e  vei^  of  infinite*  when  I  drew  no  breath,  but 
subsisted  upon  pure  ether,  it  is  not  possible  to 
espreas  fnlly  the  vision  of  the  place ;  first,  you 
are  to  conceive  of  sight  as  unconfined,  and  you 
see  here  at  least  the  whole  solar  system  at  one 
view*  Nor  Is  your  sight  bounded  by  the  narrow 
drcumferenoe  of  one  sun  and  Its  attendants  of 
planetSk  whose  oibiks  are  appropriated  to  its  pro- 
per system,  bnt  above  and  b^ond,  and  on  every 
side,  yon  see  innumerable  suns,  and,  attending 
on  them,  planets,  satellites,  and  inferior  lights, 
proper  to  their  respective  systems,  and  all  these 
moving  in  their  sobordhiate  drcumstanees,  with- 
out the  least  oonftision,  with  giorions  light  and 
■plendonr  inconoeivable. 

In  this  first  discovery  it  is  most  nataral  to  oh- 
serve  how  plainly  It  Is  to  be  seen  that  the  reason 
of  the  creation  of  such  immense  bodies  as  the 
sun,  stars,  planets,  and  moons,  in  the  great  circle 
of  the  lower  heaven.  Is  far  fh»m  being  to  be  found 
in  the  study  of  nature  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  but  he  that  will  see  thoroughly  why  Ood 
has  formed  the  heavens,  the  work  of  his  liands, 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  he  has  made, 
must  soar  up  higher,  and  then,  as  he  will  see  with 
other  eyes  than  he  did  before,  so  he  will  see  the 
God  of  Nature  has  formed  an  Infinite  variety 
which  we  know  nothing  of,  and  that  all  the  crea- 
tures are  a  reason  to  one  another  for  their  crea^ 
tion. 

I  could  not  forget  myself,  however,  when  I  was 
got  up  thus  high ;  I  say,  I  could  not  but  look  back 
upon  the  state  of  man  In  this  life,  how  confined 
from  these  discoveries,  how  vilely  employed  in 
biting  and  devouring,  envying  and  maligning  one 


another,  and  all  for  the  vilest  trifles  thst  can  be 
conceived. 

But  I  was  above  it  all  here,  and  alltboie  this|s 
which  appeared  so  afllicting  before  gave  me  not 
the  least  concern  now ;  for  the  soul  t^ing  gone  of 
this  errand  had  quite  different  notices  of  the 
whole  state  of  life,  and  was  neither  inflaenced 
by  passions  or  affections,  as  it  was  before. 

Here  I  saw  into  many  things  by  the  help  of  a 
sedate  inquiry,  that  we  can  entertain  little  or  do 
notion  of  in  a  state  of  common  superfidal  life, 
and  I  desire  to  leave  a  few  remarks  of  this  ina- 
ginary  journey,  as  I  did  of  my  ordinary  travels. 

When  I  came,  I  say,  to  look  into  the  lolar 
system  as  I  have  hinted,  I  saw  perfectly  the 
emptiness  of  our  modem  notions  that  the  planets 
were  habitable  worlds,  and  shall  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  case,  that  others  may  we  it 
too,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  so  long  a 
journey. 

And  first  for  the  word  habitable ;  I  undentasd 
the  meanhig  of  it  to  be,  that  the  place  it  a 
spoken  of  is  qualified  for  the  subsistence  and  ex- 
istence of  man  and  beast,  and  to  preserve  the 
vegetative  and  sensitive  life,  and  youmav  depend 
upon  it,  that  none  of  the  planets,  except  the  mooa, 
are  in  this  sense  habitable ;  and  the  moon,  a  poor 
little,  watery,  damp  thing,  not  above  as  big  as 
Yorkshire,  neither  worth  being  called  a  workl,nor 
amable  of  rendering  Kfe  comfortable  to  maakJod, 
if  indeed  supportable ;  and  H  you  will  believe 
ooe*s  mind  capable  of  seeing  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, I  assure  you  I  did  not  see  man,  woman,  or 
child  there  in  all  my  contemplative  voyage  to 
it :  mv  meaning  is,  I  did  not  see  the  least  reawn 
to  believe  there  was  or  could  be  any  there.  Ai 
to  the  rest  of  the  planets,  I  wfll  take  them  in  their 
order.  Saturn  (the  remotest  firom  the  son. which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  svstem)  is  a  vast  extended 

flobe,  of  a  substance  cold  and  moist;  its  grestest 
egree  of  light  is  never  so  mnch  asjDur  greatest 
darkness  may  be  said  to  be  in  clear  weather,  and 
its  cold  insufferable ;  and  if  it  were  a  body  oooi- 
posed  of  the  same  elements  as  our  earth.  Its  sea 
would  be  all  brass,  and  its  earth  all  iron;  that 
is  to  say,  both  would  be  continuaBy  frosen,  as 
the  north  pole  in  the  winter  solstice.  MTbat  nan 
or  men,  and  of  what  nature,  could  inhabit  this 
frigid  planet,  unless  the  creator  must  be  sopposed 
to  have  created  animal  creatures  for  the  climate, 
not  the  climate  for  the  creatures?  MI  the 
notions  of  Saturn's  being  a  habitable  worid  are 
contrary  to  nature,  and  hicongmous  with  sense; 
for  Saturn  is  at  so  infinite  a  distance  trom  the 
sun,  that  it  has  not  above  one  ninetieth  part  of 
the  light  and  heat  that  we  enjoy  on  our  esrth ; 
so  that  the  light  there  may  be  said  to  be  mach 
less  than  our  starlight,  and  the  oold  ninety  times 
greater  than  the  coldest  day  in  our  winter. 

Jupiter  is  in  the  same  predicament;  hiscomti- 
tution,  however,  in  its  degree  much  milder  than 
Saturn,  yet  certainly  is  not  qualified  for  human 
bodies  to'  subsist,  having  only  one  twenty-seventh 
part  of  the  light  and  heat  that  we  enjoy  here; 
consequently  its  light  is  at  best  as  dim  u  oor 
twilight,  and  its  heat  so  little  in  the  summer  of 
Its  situation  as  to  be  as  far  (torn  comfortable  as 
it  is  in  its  winter  situation  insupportable. 

Mars,  if  you  will  believe  our  ancient  phOoso- 
pbers,  is  a  fier}*  planet  In  the  very  dispoaltioD  of 
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its  infinenoe,  as  well  as  by  the  course  of  its  mo- 
tion ;  and  yet  evea  here  the  light  is  not  above 
one-half,  and  its  heat  one-third  of  ours.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Saturn  is  cold  and  moist, 

'  so  this  planet  is  hot  and  dry,  and  would  admit 
no  habitation  of  man,  through  the  manifest  in- 
temperance of  the  air,  as  well  as  want  of  light 
to  make  It  comfortable,  and  moisture  to  make  it 
fruitiol ;  for  bv  the  nature  of  the  planet,  as  well 
as  by  clear-sighted  observation,  there  is  never 

'  any  rain,  vapour,  fog,  or  dew  In  that  planet. 
Venus  and  Mercury  are  in  the  extreme  the 
other  way,  add  would  dest^ov  nature  by  their 
heat  and  dazzling  light,  as  tne  other  would  by 
their  darkness  and  cold;  so  that  yon  may  depend 
upon  it  I  oottld  see  very  clearly  that  all  tiiese 
bodies  were  neither  inhabited  or  habitable ;  and 
the  earth  only,  as  we  call  it,  being  seated  between 

I  these  intemperances,  appeared  habitable,  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  to  defend  it  from  the 
invasion  of  the  inconsistent  sether,  in  which  per- 
spiration could  not  be  performed  by  the  lungs, 
and  by  which  the  needful  vapour  it  sends  forth 
is  preserved  from  dissipating  into  the  waste  and 
abyss,  and  is  condensed,  and  timely  returns  in 
cbowera  of  rain  to  moisten,  cool,  and  nourish  the 
exhausted  earth. 

It  is  true  the  way  I  went  was  no  common 
road,  yet  I  found  abundance  of  passengers  going 
to  and  fro  here,  and  particularly  innumerable 
armies  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  who  all  seemed 
busily  employed,  and  continually  upon  the  wing, 
as  if  some  expresses  passed  between  the  earth, 
which  in  this  part  of  my  travels  I  place  below  me, 
and  some  country  infinitely  beyond  all  that  I 
could  reach  the  sight  of;  for,  by  the  way,  though 
I  take  upon  me  in  this  sublime  journey  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  invisible  world,  yet  I  was  not 
arrived  to  a  length  to  see  into  any  part  of  the 
world  of  light  beyond  it  all;  that  vision  is 
beyond  all,  and  I  pretend  to  say  nothing  of  it 
here,  except  this  only, — that  a  clear  view  of  this 
part  with  optics  unclouded  is  a  great  step  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  a  look  into  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  my  station  in  the  highest 
created  world ;  flatter  not  yourselves  that  those 
regions  are    uninhabited    because    the  planets 

'  appear  to  be  so.  No,  no  ;  I  assure  you  this  is 
that  world  of  spirits,  or  at  least  is  a  world  of 
spirits. 

Here  I  saw  a  clear  demonstration  of  Satan 
bemg  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air ;  It  is  in 
this  bouodless  waste  he  is  confined,  whether  it  be 
his  busy,  restless  inclination  has  posted  him  here, 
that  he  may  affront  God  in  his  government  of  the 
world,  and  do  injury  to  mankind  in  mere  envy 
to  his  happiness,  as  the  famed  Mr  Milton  says  it, 
or  whether  it  is  that  by  the  eternal  decree  of 
Providence  he  is  appointed  to  be  man's  continual 
disturber  for  divine  ends,  to  us  unknown ;  this 
I  had  not  wandered  far  enough  to  be  informed  of, 
those  secrets  being  lodged  much  higher  than 
imagination  itself  ever  travelled. 

But  here,  I  say,  I  found  Sathan  keeping  his 
court,  or  camp  we  may  call  it,  which  we  please. 

I    The  innumerable  legions  that  attended  his  im- 

,  mediate  service  were  such  that  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  that  he  supplied  every  angle  of  this 
world,  and  had  his  work  going  forward,  not  in 
every  country  only,  but  even  in  every  individual 


inhabitant  of  it,  with  all  the  dexterity  and  appll- 
cation  imaginable.  ^ 

This  sight  gave  me  a  Just  idea  of  the  devil 

**'.-*t.*?™P*®'"'  ^^^  "^^y  *®*  "«  Jnto  a  secret 
which  I  did  not  so  well  know  before,  or  at  least 
did  not  consider,  namely,  that  the  devil  is  not 
capable  of  doing  half  the  mischief  in  the  world 
that  we  lay  to  his  charge ;  that  he  works  by  en- 
gines and  agents,  stratagems  and  art,  is  true,  and 
a  great  deal  is  owinfe  to  his  vigilance  and  ap- 
plication, for  he  is  a  very  diligent  fellow  in  his 
calling.  But  it  is  plain  his  power  is  not  so  great 
as  we  imagine ;  he  can  only  prompt  to  the  crime 
—he  cannot  force  us  to  commit  it ;  so  that  if  we 
sin,  it  is  all  our  own,— the  devil  has  only  to  be 
charged  with  the  art  of  insinuation  j  just  as  he  be- 
gan with  Eve,  he  goes  on  with  us  ;  m  short,  ho 
reasons  us  out  of  our  resolutions  to  do  well,  and 
wheedles  us  to  an  agreement  to  do  ill,  working 
us  up  to  an  opinion,  that  what  evil  we  are  about 
to  do  is  no  sin,  or  not  so  mat  a  sin  as  we  feared, 
and  so  draws  us  by  art  Into  the  crime  we  had 
resolved  against  This,  mdeed,  the  Scripture  in- 
thnates  when  it  speaks  of  Satan's  devices,  the 
subtlety  of  the  wicked  one,  his  lying  in  wait,  &c. 
But  to  charge  the  devil  with  forcing  us  to  offend, 
is  doing  the  devil  a  great  deal  of  wrong ;  our 
doing  evil  is  from  the  native  propensity  of  our 
wills :  humanum  est  peccare,  I  will  not  enter 
here  into  the  dispute  about  original  corruption 
in  nature,  which  I  know  4nany  good  and  learned 
men  dispute ;  but  that  there  is  a  secret  aptness  to 
offend,  and  a  secret  backwardness  to  what  is 
good,  which  if  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  we  can  give 
no  account  how  we  came  by,  this  I  thuik  every 
man  will  grant;  and  that  this  is  the  devil  that 
tempts  us  the  Scripture  plainly  tells  us,  when  it 
says,  "  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed.*' 

There  is  a  secret  love  of  folly  and  vanity  in 
the  mind,  and  mankind  are  hurried  down  the 
stream  of  their  own  affections  into  crime  ;  it  is 
agreeable  to  them  to  do  this,  and  tis  a  force  upon 
nature  not  to  do  it. 

*'  Vice  is  down  hill,  uad  when  we  do  ofitod, 
'Tis  natun  all,  we  act  u  we  intend. 
Virtue's  up  hill,  and  all  against  the  grain, 
Resolv'd  veluotant,  and  puzsued  wi£  pain." 

But  to  return  to  the  devil ;  his  power  not  ex- 
tending to  creation,  and  being  not  able  to  force 
the  world  into  an  open  rebellion  against  heaven, 
as  doubtless  he  would  do  if  he  could,  he  is  left 
to  the  exercise  of  his  skill ;  and,  in  a  word,  we 
may  say  of  him,  that  he  lives  by  bis  wiU ;  that  is 
to  say,  maintains  his  kingdom  by  subtlety  and 
most  exquisite  cunning ;  and  if  my  vision  of  hlii 
politics  is  not  a  new  discovery,  I  am  very  much 
mistaken. 

His  innumerable  legions,  as  I  hinted  above,  like 
aides'de-camp  to  a  general,  are  continually  em- 
ployed to  carry  his  orders  and  execute  his  com- 
missions in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
individual  to  oppose  the  authority  of  God  and 
the  felicity  of  man  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  first  and  greatest  part  of  his  government 
is  over  those  savage  nations  where  he  has  ob- 
tained to  set  himself  up  as  God,  and  to  be  wor- 
shipped instead  of  God ;  and  I  observed  that 
though  having  full  possession  of  these  people,even 
by  whole  nations  at  a  thne,  that  is  the  easiest 
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part  of  his   govcrnmeot;  yet   be   is  far  from 
neglecting  his  intcrcit  there,  but  is  exceeding 
vigiiuBt  to  keep  up  his  authority  among  those 
people.     This  be  does  by  sending  messengers 
into  those  ports  to  answer  the  pawawlngs   or 
conjarings  even  of  the  most  ignorant  old  wizard, 
railing  storms  and  making  noises  and  shrieks  in 
the  air,  flashes  of  infernal  fircy  and  anything  but  to 
fright  the  people,  that  thoy  may  not  forget  him, 
and  that  they  may  have  no  o^er  gods  but  him. 
He  has  his  peculiar  agents  for  this  worii, 
which  he  makes  detachments  of,  as  his  occasions 
require,^-some  to  one  part  of  the  world,  some  to 
another,  aft  to  the  North  America,  even  as  far  as 
to  (he  frozen  provinces  of  Greenland ;  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  to  the  Laplanders,  Samoides,  and 
Mogul  Tartars ;  also  to  the  Gog  and  Magog  of 
Asia,  and  to  the  dcvil*makersof  China  and  Japan ; 
a-jrain  to  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  to  the  isles 
of  the  Indian  and  South  Seas,  and  to  the  south 
part  of  America  and  Africa. 

Through  all  these  parts  he  has  an  uncontrolled 
power,  and  is  either  worshipped  in  person,  or  by 
nis  representatives,  the  idols  and  monsters  which 
the  poor  people  bow  down  to,  and  Satan  has  very 
little  trouble  with  them. 

He  employs,  indeed,  some  millions  of  his  mis- 
sbnaries  Into  those  countries,  who  labour  ad 
nropagand.Jid,,  and  fail  not  to  return  and  bring 
nim  an  account  of  their  success,  and  1  doubt  not 
but  some  of  them  were  at  my  hand  in  my  island 
when  the  savages  appeared  there ;  for  if  the 
devil  had  not  been  in  them,  they  would  hardly 
have  come  stragglhig  over  the  sea  so  fiur,  to  de- 
vour one  another. 

In  all  these  countries  the  brutality,  the  cruelty, 
and  ravenous  bloody  dispositions  of  the  people,  is 
to  me  a  certain  testimony  that  the  devil  has  full 
possession  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  my  observations  in  the  exalted 
state  of  my  fancy ;  I  must  tell  you  that  though 
tlie  devil  carried  on  his  schemes  of  government 
in  those  blinded  parts  of  the  world  with  great 
ease,  and  all  things  went  to  his  mind,  I  found 
he  had  more  difficulty  in  the  nothem  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone ;  I  mean  our  climate,  and 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  consequently  he  did 
not  act  here  by  whole  squadrons  and  by  generals. 


And  first,  the  limitations  of  the  deviVi  power 
are  necessary  to  be  understood,  and  how  directed, 
For  example,  yon  must  know,  that  though  the 
numbers  of  these  evil  spirits,  which  are  thui 
diligently  employed  in  mischief,  are  so  infioitely 
great,  yet  the  numbers  of  good  angels  or  good 
spirits  which  are  employed  by  a  superior  m. 
thority,  and  from  a  place  infinitely  distant  aod 
high  above  the  devil's  bounds,  is  not  only  eqoal, 
I  I  say  equal  at  least  in  number,  bat  infioitely 
I  superior  in  power,  and  it  Is  this  particular  which 
makes  it  plain  that  all  the  devil  does,  or  that  hit 
agents  can  do,  is  by  continual  subtlety,  extreme 
vigilance  and  application,  under  infinite  checks, 
rebukes,  and  callings  off  by  the  attendant  gpiriu, 
who  have  power  to  correct  and  restrain  him  apoo 
all  occasions,  just  as  a  man  does  a  dog  or  a  thief 
when  he  is  discovered. 

On  this  account  it  is  first  plain,  I  say,  that  the 
devil  can  do  nothing  by  force;  he  caoDOt  kill, 
maim,  hurt,  or  destroy;  if  he  could,  nankiod 
would  have  but  a  very  precarious  stat&of  life  in 
the  world ;  nay,  the  devil  cannot  blast  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  cause  dearth,  droughts,  famine, 
or  scarcity ;  neither  can  he  spread  noxious  fiimei 
in  the  air  to  infect  the  world ;  if  any  of  those 
things  were  in  his  power,  he  would  soon  unpeople 
God*s  creation,  and  put  his  maker  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  fiat,  or  of  having  no  more  humao 
creatures  to  worship  and  honour  him. 

Yon  will  ask  me  bow  i  came  to  know  all  this? 
I  say,  ask   me  no  questions  till  the  e1e>'atioa 
of  your  fancy  carries  you  up  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  I  tell  you  mine  did.    There 
you  will  see  the  prince*  of  the  air  in  his  full  state, 
managing  his  universal  empire  with  the  moit  ex- 
quisite art ;  but  if  ever  you  can  com^  to  a  dear 
view  of  his  person,  do  but  look  narrowly,  aadyoo 
will  see  a  great  clog  at  his  foot,  in  token  of  his  \ 
limited  power ;  and  though  he  himself  is  immense 
in  bulk,  and  moves  like  a  fiery  meteor  in  the  air, 
^et  you  always  see  a  hand  with  a  thunderbolt 
impending  just  over  his  head ;  the  arm  oomiog 
out  of  a  fiery  cloud,  which  is  a  token  of  the  sec* 
tence  he  is  under,  that  at  the  end  of  his  appointed  ' 
time  that  cloud  shall  break,  and  that  hand  strike  i 
him  with  the  thunder  represented,  down,  down, 
for  ever,  into  a  place  prepared  for  him. 

But  all  this  does  not  hinder  him,  who  is 


but  was  obliged  to  carry  on  his  business  among  us 

by  particular  snlicitations,  to  act  by  particular  j  prompted  by  infernal  rage  against  the  kingdom 
agcnta  upon  particular  persons,  attacking  the  of  God  and  the  welfare  j>{  man,  from  pusbioig; 
persona]  conduct  of  men  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  '  mankind,  as  above,  upon  all  the  methods  of  their 
himself.  But  so  far  was  this  difficulty  from  being  own  ruin  and  destruction,  by  alluring  baits,  coo- 
any  advantage  to  the  world,  or  disadvantage  to  ning  artifice,  night  whispers,  infusing  wicked 
the  devil,  that  it  only  obliged  him  to  make  use  desires,  and  fanning  the  flames  of  men's  los^s. 
of  the  more  engines ;  and  as  he  had  no  want  of  .  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  revenge,  and  oil  the 
numbers,  I  observed  that  his  whole  clan  seemed  wicked  excursions  of  corrupt  nature, 
busy  on  this  side,  the  number  of  which  consists  ',  It  would  take  up  a  long  tract  by  Itself  to  form 
of  innumerable  millions ;  so  that,  in  short,  there  a  system  of  the  devil's  politics,  and  to  lay  dowo 
was  not  a  devil  wanting,  no,   not  to  manage  ,  a  body  of  his  philosophy.     I  observed,  however, 


every  individual  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world. 

How,  and  in  what  manner,  evil  angels  attend 
us,  what  their  business,  bow  far  their  power  ex- 
tends, and  how  far  it  is  restrained,  and  by  whom, 
were  all  made  plain  to  me  at  one  view  in  this 


that  some  of  his  general  rules  are  such  as  these : 

1.  To  infuse  notions  of  liberty  Into  the  minds 
of  men  ;  that  it  is  hard  ihey  should  be  bora  into 
the  world  with  inclinations,  and  then  be  for- 
bidden  to  gratify  them;  that  such  and  such 
pleasure  should  be  prepared  in  the  nature  of 


state  of  eclaircisiemenl  that  I  stood  in  now,  and  1    things,  made  suitable  urra  proper  to  the  senses 
will  describe  It  if  I  can  in  a  few  heads  of  fact :     and  faculties,  which  on  the  other  hand  are  vtf 


will  describe  It  if  1  can 
you    may    enlarge    upon 
go  ides. 


a  few  heads 
them 


and  faculties,  which  on  the  other  hand  are  pr^ 

experience  I  pared  in  mere  constitution,  and  placed  in  his 

I  j  soul,  and  that  then  he  should  be  forbidden,  under 
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the  penalty  of  a  cane,  to  taste  them ;  that  to  place 
an  appetite  In  the  man,  and  a  strong  powcrfal 
gust  to  these  delights,  and  then  declare  them  fatal 
to  him,  would  he  lajring  a  snare  to  mankind  in 
his  very  constitution,  and  making  his  brightest 
faculties  he  the  betrayers  of  bis  soul  to  misery, 
which  would  not  consist  with  justice,  much  less 
with  the  goodness  of  a  creator. 

2.  To  persuade  from  hence,  that  the  notions 
of  future  punishments  are  fables  and  amusements, 
that  it  is  not  rational  to  think  a  just  God  would 
prepare  Inflnite  and  eternal  punishments  for  fi* 
nite  and  trivial  offences,  that  God  does  not  take 
noUoe  of  the  minute  acts  of  life  and  lay  every 
sKp  to  our  charge,  but  that  the  merciful  disposi- 
tions of  God,  who  so  bountifully  directs  the 
whole  world  to  be  assistant  to  the  profit  and 
delight  of  mankind,  has  certainly  given  him 
leave  to  enjoy  it  at  will,  and  take  the  comfort  of 
it  without  fear. 

dl  Of  late,  indeed,  the  devil  has  learned—for 
devils  may  improve  as  well  as  men  in  the  arts  of 
doing  ill— at  last,  I  say,  he  has  learned  to  infuse 
a  wild  notion  into  the  heads  of  some  people,  who 
are  first  fitted  for  it  bv  having  reasoned  them- 
selves  in  favour  of  their  loose  desires  up  to  a 
pitch,  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  God  or  a 
future  state  at  all. 

Now,  as  at  first,  the  devil  was  not  fool  enough 
to  attempt  to  put  this  jest  upon  man,  his  own 
antiquity  and  eternity  being  a  contradiction  to  it ; 
so  I  found  among  my  new  discoveries  that  the 
devil  took  this  aratf rdity  from  man  himself^  and 
that  it  went  among  Satan's  people  for  a  new  in- 
vention. I  found  also  that  there  was  a  black 
party  employed  upon  this  new  subtlety;  these 
were  a  sort  of  devils,  for  Satan  never  wants  in- 
itruments,  who  were  called  insinuators,  and  who 
were  formerly  employed  to  prompt  men  to  crimes 
by  dreams;  and  here  I  shall  observe,  that  1 
learned  a  way  how  to  make  any  man  dream  of 
what  I  please.  For  example:  suppose  one  to  be 
sound  asleep,  or,  as  we  say,  in  a  deep  sleep  or 
dead  sleep,  let  another  lay  his  mouth  close  to  his 
ear  and  whisper  anything  to  him  so  softly  as  not 
to  awaken  him,  the  sleeping  man  shall  certainly 
dream  of  what  was  so  whispered  to  him* 

Let  no  man  despise  this  Dint:  nothing  is  more 
sure  than  that  many  of  our  dreams  are  the  whis- 
pers of  the  devil,  who,  by  his  insinuators,  whis- 
pers into  our  heads  what  wicked  things  he  would 
have  our  thoughts  entertain  and  work  upon; 
and  take  this  with  vou  as  you  go,  those  insinua- 
ting devila  can  do  this  as  well  when  we  are  awake 
as  when  we  are  asleep,  and  this  will  bring  me  to 
what  I  call  impulses  upon  the  mind,  which  are  cer- 
tainly whispers  in  the  ear  and  no  other,  and  come 
either  from  good  angels  attending  us,  or  from  the 
devil's  Insinuators,  which  are  always  at  hand, 
and  may  be  judged  of  according  as  the  subject 
our  thoughta  are  prompted  to  work  upon  iigood 
or  eviL 

From  whence  but  from  these  insinuators  come 
our  causeless  passions,  our  involuntary  wicked- 
,  sinning  in  desire  aa  elTectually  as  by  actual 
mitting  the  crime  we  desire  to  commit? 


ness, 
com 


Whence  comes  imaginatibn  to  work  upon 
wicked  and  vicious  objects  when  the  person  is 
fisst  asleep,  and  when  he  had  not  been  under 
the  prepiuiuion  of  wicked  discourse  or  wicked 


thoughU  previous  to  those  imaginations  ?  Who 
forms  ideas  in  the  mind  of  man  ?  who  presents 
beautiful  or  terrible  figures  to  his  fancy,  when 
his  eyea  are  closed  with  sleep  ?  who  but  these 
Insinuating  devils,  who  invisibly  approach  the 
man,  sleeping  or  waking,  and  whisper  all  manner 
of  lewd,  abominable  things  into  his  mind. 

Mr  Milton,  whose  imagination  was  carried  op 
to  a  greater  height  than  I  um  now,  went  farther 
into  the  abyss  of  SaUn's  empire  a  great  way, 
especially  when  he  formed  Satan's  palace  of 
pandemonium— I  say,  he  was  eaactly  of  this 
opinion  when  he  represented  the  devil  tempting 
our  mother  Eve  in  the  shape  of  a  toad  lying  just 
at  her  car,  when  she  lay  fast  asleep  in  her  bower, 
where  he  whispered  tq  her  ear  all  the  wicked 
things  which  she  entertained  notions  of  by  night, 
and  which  prompted  her  the  next  day  to  break 
the  great  command,  which  was  the  rule  of  her 
life ;  and,  accordingly,  he  brings  in  Eve,  telling 
Adam  what  an  uneasy  night's  rest  she  bad«  and 
relating  her  dream  to  him. 

This  thought,  however  laid  down  in  a  kind  of 
jest,  is  very  seriously  intended,  and  would,  if  well 
digested,  direct  us  very  clearly  io  our  judgment 
of  dreams,  vix.,  not  to  suggest  them  tq  be  always 
things  of  mere  chance ;  but  that  sometimes  they 
are  to  be  heeded  as  useful  warnings  of  evil  or 
good  by  the  agency  of  good  spirits,  as  at  other 
times  they  are  the  artful  .insinuations  of  the  devil 
to  inject  wicked  thoughts  and  abhorred  abomi- 
nable  ideas  Into  the  mind ;  which  we  ought  not 
only  as  much  as  possible  to  guard  against,  but 
even  to  repent  of  so  far  as  the  mind  may  have 
entertained  and  acted  upon  them. 

From  this  general  vision  of  the  devil's  manage, 
ment  of  his  affairst  which  I  must  own  1  have  had 
with  my  eyes  wide  open,  I  find  a  great  many 
useful  observations  to  be  made ;  and  first,  it  can 
be  no  longer  strange,  that,  while  the  commerce 
of  evil  spirits  is  so  free  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween this  world  and  that  is  thus  open— I  say, 
it  can  be  no  longer  strange  that  there  are  so 
many  silent  ways  of  spirits  conversing,  I  mean 
spirits  of  all  kinds. 

For,  as  I  have  observed  already,  there  is  a 
residence  of  good  spirits,  but  they  are  placed  In- 
finitely higher,  out  of  the  reach  and  out  of  the 
sight  of  this  lower  orbit  of  Satan's  kingdom ;  as 
those  pass  and  repass  invisible,  I  confess  I  havd 
yet  had  no  ideas  of  them  but  those  which  I  have 
received  from  my  first  view  of  the  infernal  re- 
gion. If  I  should  have  any  superior  elevations, 
and  should  be  abid  to  see  the  economy  of  heaven 
in  his  disposition  of  things  on  earth,  I  shall 
be  as  careful  to  convey  them  to  posterity  aa  they 
come  in. 

However,  the  transactions  of  good  spirits  with 
man  are  certainly  the  same ;  for  as  God  has,  for 
a  protection  and  safeguard  to  mankind,  limited 
the  deWl  from  afltrighting  him  by  visible  appear- 
ances in  his  native  and  hellish  deformity,  and  the 
horrid  shape  he  would  necessarily  bear ;  so^  for 
man's  felicity,  even  the  glorious  angels  of  heaven 
are  very  seldom  allowed,  at  least  not  lately,  to 
appear  in  the  glorious  forms  they  formerly  took, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  form,  or  with  a  voice ;  the 
restraint  of  our  souls  in  the  case  of  flesh  and 
blood  we  now  wear  not  admitting  it,  and  not 
being  able  to  familiarize  those  things  to  us;  man 


Mng  by  no  meant,  In  hit  incorporated  itate, 
qnaUlBed  for  an  open  and  easy  oonvenatlon  with 
nnembodied  spirit. 

Moreover,  this  wonld  be  breaking  into  the 
limtu  which  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
has  put  to  our  present  state,  I  mean  as  to  futit- 
rity,  onr  ignorance  in  which  is  the  greatest 
iiBlicity  of  hnmaft  life;  and  without  which  neces- 
sary blindness  man  could  not  support  life,  for 
nature  Is  no  way  able  to  support  a  view  into 
ftiturity  I  I  mean,  not  into  that  part  of  futurity 
which  oonoems  us  in  ov  state  of  life  in  this 
world. 

I  have  often  been  myself  among  the  number  of 
those  fools  that  would  be  their  own  fortune- 
tellers; but  when  I  look  thus  beyond  the  atmo- 
Shore,  and  see  a  little  speculatively  into  inviiri. 
M,  I  could  easily  perceive  that  it  is  our  bappi- 
neu  that  we  are  short-sighted  creatures,  and  can 
•ee  but  a  very  little  belbre  us ;  for  eiample,  were 
wo  to  have  the  eyes  of  our  souls  opened  through 
the  eyes  of  our  bodies,  we  should  see  this  very 
immediate  region  of  air  which  we  breathe  in 
thronged  with  spirits,  to  us.  blessed  be  God,  now 
invisible,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  most 
frightful  I  we  should  see  Into  the  secret  transac- 
tions of  those  messengers  who  are  employed 
when  the  passing  soul  takes  its  leave  of  the  re- 
luetant  body,  and  perhaps  see  things  nature 
would  shrink  back  firom  with  the  utmost  terror 
and  amaaement  In  a  word,  the  curtain  of  Pro- 
▼Menoe  for  the  disposition  of  things  here,  and 
tiM  curtain  of  judgment  for  the  determination  of 
the  state  of  souls  hereafter,  would  be  alike  drawn 
book;  and  what  heart  could  support  here  its 
fyitvre  state  in  llfo,  much  less  that  of  its  fhture 
atate  after  life,  even  good  or  bad? 

It  is,  then,  our  felicity  that  the  convene  of 
•pirits  and  the  vinons  of  futurity  are  silent,  em- 
blematie,  and  done  by  hints,  dreams,  and  im- 
pulses, and  not  by  clear  vision  and  open  dis- 
covery ;  they  that  desire  a  fhller  and  plainer  sight 
of  these  things  ask  they  know  not  what ;  and  it 
was  a  good  answer  of  a  gipsy,  when  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  asked  her  to  tell  her  fortune,  **  Do 
not  ask  me,  lady,*'  said  the  gipsy,  *<  to  tell  you 
what  you  dare  not  hear."  The  woman  was  a 
Httle  honester  than  her  profession  intimated,  and 
flk«ely  confessed  it  was  all  a  cheat,  and  that  they 
\new  nothing  of  fortunes,  but  had  a  course  or 
round  of  doubtfbl  expressions,  to  amuse  ignorant 
people  and  get  a  little  money. 

Even  the  devil's  oracles — ^for  such,  no  doubt, 
they  were  at  Delphos  and  at  other  places,  though 
the  devil  seemed  at  that  time  to  have  some  liber- 
ties granted  him  which  it  Is  evident  have  shice 
been  denied  him — were  allowed  to  be  given  only 
In  doubtfbl  expressions,  double  entendres,  echoes 
of  words,  and  such  like.  For  example:  a  man 
going  to  sea,  and  inquiring  of  the  oracle  thus— 
'■  RaTe  I  Just  came  the  feu  sad  ttonnt  lo  fMrt 


Another. 


u 


null  w»  Oie  Ptfthiia  boatmsn  fight,  or  fljt 


Such  dark  replies,  and  other  words  doubtful 
and  enigmatic,  were  f^quently  given  and  taken 
fbr  answers,  by  which  the  deluded  world  were 
kept  hi  doubt  of  that  futurity  they  hunted  after. 
Art  Satan,  even  then,  was  not  permitted  to  speiJL 


plain,  or  mankind  to  see  what  awaited  them  be- 
hind the  dark  veil  of  futurity ;  nor  wai  it  proper, 
on  any  account  whatsoever,  that  it  shoald  be 
otherwise. 

But  before  I  come  to  this  let  me  pat  tome 
limits  to  the  elevations  and  visions  I  have  men- 
tioned before ;  for  as  I  am  for  from  enthiuiastic  Id 
my  notions  of  things,  so  I  would  not  lead  sdt  one 
to  fkncy  themselves  farther  enlightened  than  is 
meet,  or  to  see  things  invisa)le,  as  St  Paol  beard 
things  unutterable. 

And,  therefore,  let  me  add  here,  that  the  highest 
raptures,  trances,  and  elevations  of  the  toul  are 
bounded  by  the  eternal  decree  of  heaven,  asd  let 
men  pretend  to  what  visions  they  please,  it  h 
all  romance;  all  beyond  what  I  have  talked  of 
above  is  fabulous  and  absurd,  and  it  will  for  ever 
be  true,  as  the  Scripture  says,  not  only  those 
things  are  hid  from  the  eye»  but  even  from  the 
conception. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  must  own  that  I  think 

,  it  is  criminal  to  attempt  to  form  ideas  either  of 

I  hell  or  of  heaven  in  tne  mind  other  than  as  the 

I  Scripture  has  described  them,  by  the  state  rather 

^  than  the  place.     We  are  told»  m  plain  words,  it 

hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  coDceive 

either  of  what  is  prepared  for  the  future  state  of 

the  happy  or  miserable ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to 

entertain  the  general  notion— the  fiivour  of  God 

is  heaven,  and  the  loss  of  it  the  most  dreadfol 

ofall,  hclL 

**  A  heaten  of  Joy  mnat  in  hia  pwcnw  dwttH, 
And  in  hia  absence  ttTeiy  place  U  heU." 


My  meaning  is  this ;  all  vbiona,  or  propounded 
visions,  either  of  lieaven  or  hell,  are  mere  ddo- 
sioos  of  the  mind,  and  generally  are  ftetioaa  of  a 
waking  bewildered  liead ;  and  yon  may  see  the 
folly  of  them  in  the  meanest  of  the  deicriptiooi, 
which  generally  end  in  showing  some  glorioos 
placOk  one  walks,  noble  illostrions  pakoea,  gar- 
dens of  gold,  and  people  of  shining  ferms  sod  the 
like.  Alas !  these  are  all  so  ahort  that  they  art 
unworthy  the  thoughts  of  a  mind  dbvated  two 
degrees  above  darkness  vtd  dirt.  All  these 
things  amount  to  no  mon  than  Mahomet**  a)- 
choran  and  the  glorions  state  <tf  thmgs  repre- 
sented by  hhn  to  his  believera.  In  short,  all  this 
makes  only  a  heaven  of  sense,  bttt  oones  so  infi- 
nitely short  of  what  alone  moat  or  can  be  a  bes- 
ven  to  an  exalted  glorified  spirit,  that  I  as  mocfa 
want  words  to  express  how  contemptible  the  best 
of  these  descriptions  are  as  to  a  true  deseriptk» 
of  heaven  as  I  do  to  expreas  a  trae  idsa  or  de- 
scription of  heaven  mysell 

And  how  should  this  be  done  ?  We  can  form 
no  idea  of  anything  that  we  know  not  and  have 
not  seen  but  in  the  form  of  something  that  «t 
have  seen.  How,  tihen,  can  we  form  an  idea  of 
God  or  heaven  in  any  form  but  of  soraething 
which  we  have  seen  or  known?  Hy  what  image 
in  the  mind  con  we  judge  of  spirits?  By  what 
idea  conceive  of  eternal  glory?  Let  us  cease  to 
imagine  oonoeming  it;  it  is  impoambie  to attsin 
it  is  criminal  to  attempt  it. 

Let  me,  therefore,  hint  here,  that  supposiof 
myself  as  before,  in  the  orbit  of  the  suo,  take  it 
in  its  immense  distance  as  our  astronomers  coo- 
ceive  of  it,  or  on  the  edge  only  of  the  atmosphere 
with  a  clear  view  of  Uie  whole  solar  system,  the 


region  of  Satan*!  empire  a]l  in  view,  and  the 
world  of  ftplrits  laid  open  to  ne. 

Yet  let  me  give  you  this  for  a  check  to  your 
imagination,  that  even  here  the  space  between 
finite  and  infinite  is  as  impenetrable  as  on  earth, 
and  win  for  ever  be  so  till  our  spirits,  being  un- 
cased, shall  take  theur  flight  to  the  centre  of 
glory,  where  everything  shall  be  seen  as  it  is; 
and  therefore  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  am 
come  down  again  from  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
spirits  the  same  short-sighted  wretch  as  to  fh- 
tarity  and  things  belonging  to  heaven  and  hell 
as  I  went  np;  for  elevations  of  this  kind  are 
meant  only  to  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  what  we 
are,  not  of  what  we  shall  be,  and  it  is  an  advan- 
tage worth  travelling  for  too.  AU  this  I  (bought 
necessary  to  prevent  the  whimsical  building  of 
erroneooa  structures  on  my  foundation,  and 
bncying  themselves  carried  farther  than  they 
are  able  to  go. 

i  come,  therefore,  back  to  talk  of  things  fami- 
liar, and  particolarly  to  mention  in  the  next 
place  some  of  those  other  ways  by  which  we  have 
notice  given  of  this  converse  of  spirits  which  I 
have  been  speaking  of;  for  the  whispers  and  in- 
sinoators  I  have  mentioned  f^o  sometimes  farther 
than  ordinary. 

One  of  those  other  methods  is,  when,  by  strong 
impulses  of  the  mind,  as  we  call  them,  we  are 
directed  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or  that  particular 
thing  that  we  have  before  us  to  do,  or  are  under 
a  consultation  about.  I  am  a  witness  to  many 
of  these  things,  as  well  in  my  own  life  as  in  my 
observation  of  others. 

I  know  a  man,  who  being  at  some  distance 
from  London,  not  al)ove  six  or  seven  miles,  a 
friend  that  came  to  visit  and  dine  with  him 
urged  him  to  go  to  London.  **  What  for?"  says 
his  friend ;  **  is  there  any  business  wants  me  ?** 
••  Nay,  nothing,"  says  the  other,  *«  but  for  your 
company;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  wants 
yon ; "  and  so  gave  over  importuning  him.  But 
as  his  friend  had  given  it  over  a  strong  impulse 
of  mind  seized  him  and  followed  him,  like  a  voice, 
with  this — 60  to  London,  go  to  London.  He  put 
It  by  several  times,  but  it  went  on  still — Go  to 
London,  go  to  London,  and  nothing  else  could 
come  upon  his  thoughts  but  Go  to  Ix>ndon.  He 
came  back  to  his  friend,  "  Hark  ye,"  says  he, 
**  tell  me  sincerely,  is  all  well  at  London  ?  Am 
I  wanted  there?  Did  you  ask  me  to  go  to  Lon. 
don  with  you  on  any  particular  account  ?" — •*  Not 
I/*  says  his  friend,  "  in  the  least ;  I  saw  all  your 
family,  and  all  is  very  well  there ;  nor  did  they 
say  they  had  any  particular  occasion  for  you  to 
return ;  I  only  ask  it,  as  I  told  you,  for  the  sake 
of  your  company."  So  he  put  off  going  again, 
but  could  have  no  quiet,  for  it  still  followed  him, 
and  no  doubt  a  good  spirit  communicated  it—  Go 
to  London ;  and  at  length  he  resolved  he  would 
go,  and  did  so;  and  when  he  came  there  he 
found  a  letter,  and  messengers  had  been  at  his 
bouse  to  seek  him  and  to  tell  him  of  a  particular 
business,  which  was,  first  and  last,  worth  above  a 
thousand  pounds  to  him,  and  which,  if  he  had  not 
been  found  that  very  night,  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  lost. 

I  seriously  advise  all  sober-thinking  persons 
not  to  dlnregard  those  powerful  impulses  of  the 
mind  in  thingi  otherwise  indifferent  or  doubtAil, 


but  believe  them  to  be  whispers  from  some  kind 
spirit,  which  sees  something  that  we  cannot  see, 
and  knows  something  that  we  cannot  know. 

Besides,  unless  Infinite  Power  should  take  off 
the  silence  that  is  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  invisible  world,  and  allow  them  to  speak 
audibly,  nothing  can  be  a  plainer  voice;  they 
are  words  spoken  to  the  mind,  though  not  to 
the  ear,  and  they  are  a  certain  intelligence  of 
things  unseen,  because  they  are  given  by  persons 
unseen,  and  the  event  confirms  it  beyond  all 
dispute. 

I  know  a  man  who  made'  it  his  rule  always  to 
obey  these  silent  hints,  and  he  has  often  declared 
to  me  that  when  he  obeyed  them  he  never  mis- 
carried ;  and  if  he  neglected  them,  or  went  on 
contrary  to  them,  he  never  succeeded ;  and  gave 
me  a  particular  case  of  his  own,  among  a  great 
many  others,  wherein  he  was  thus  directed.  He 
had  a  particular  case  befallen  him,  wherein  he  was 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and 
was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour,  and  brought 
to  a  trial  in  the  King's- Bench  Court,  where  a 
ferdict  was  brought  against  him,  and  he  was 
cast ;  and  times  running  very  hard  at  that  time 
against  the  party  he  was  of,  he  was  afraid  to 
stand  the  hazard  of  a  sentence,  and  absconded, 
taking  care  to  make  due  provision  for  his  ball, 
and  to  pay  them  whatever  they  might  suffer. 
In  this  circumstance  -he  was  in  very  great  dis- 
tress, and  no  way  presented  unto  him  but  to  fly 
out  of  the  kingdom,  which  being  to  leave  his 
family,  children,  and  employment,  was  very  bitter 
to  him,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  .  All  his 
fKends  advising  him  not  to  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  law,  which,  though  the  offence  was 
not  capital,  yet,  in  his  circumstances,  teemed  to 
threaten  his  utter  ruin.  In  this  extremity  he 
felt  one  morning  (just  as  he  awaked,  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  misfortune  began  to  return  upon 
him,)— I  say,  he  felt  a  strong  impulse  darting  into 
his  mind  thus,  Write  a  letter  to  them.  It  spoke 
so  distinctly  to  him,  and  as  it  were  forcibly,  that, 
as  he  has  often  said  since,  he  can  scarce  persuade 
himself  not  to  l>elieve  but  that  he  heard  It  1  but 
he  grants  that  he  really  did  not  hear  it  too. 

However,  it  repeated  the  words  daily  and 
hourly  to  him,  till  at  length,  walking  about  in 
his  chamber,  where  he  was  hidden^  very  penslie 
and  sad,  it  jogged  him  again,  and  he  answered 
aloud  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  voice.  Who  shall 
I  write  to  ?  It  returned  immediately.  Write  to 
the  judge.  This  pursued  him  again  for  several 
days,  tul  at  length  he  took  his  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  sat  down  to  write,  but  knew  not 
one  word  of  what  he  should  say ;  but,  dabitmr  in 
hac  hora^  he  wanted  not  words.  It  was  imme- 
diately impressed  on  his  mind,  and  the  words 
flowed  upon  his  pen  in  a  manner  that  even 
charmed  himself,  and  filled  him  with  expectations 
of  success. 

The  letter  was  so  strenuous  in  argument,  io 
pathetic  in  its  eloquence,  and  so  moving  and 
persuasive,  that  as  soon  as  the  judge  read  it  he 
sent  him  word  he  should  be  easy,  for  he  would 
endeavour  to  make  that  matter  light  to  him; 
and,  in  a  word,  never  left  till  he  obuined  to  stop 
prosecution,  and  restore  him  to  his  liberty  and 
to  his  family. 

These  hints,  I  lay,  are  of  a  nature  too  tigiiUI- 
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etnt  to  be  neglected ;  whence  thej  come  it  the 
next  inqniry.  I  aniwer,  they  are  the  whiipen 
of  tome  sabiiiting  spirit  commanicated  to  the 
aonl  without  the  help  of  the  organ,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  particular  sound,  and  without  any 
other  communication;  but,  take  it  as  you  go, 
not  without  the  merciful  disposition  of  that 
Power  that  governs  Uiat  world,  as  well  as  this  that 
we  are  sensible  of.  How  near  those  spirits  are  to 
us,  who  thus  foresee  what  concerns  us,  and  how 
they  convey  these  hints  into  our  minds  as  well 
walling  as  sleeping,  or  how  they  are  directed, 
that  I  could  not  discover,  nor  can  yet  resolve,  no, 
not  in  the  highest  of  my  imaginary  elevation, 
any  more  than  in  what  manner  they  are  limited 
and  restrained. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some,  to  whom  I  have 
talked  freely  of  my  frequent  applications  to  these 
things,  if  I  knew  anything  by  those  observations 
of  the  manner  of  the  disposition  of  the  human 
soul  after  its  departure  out  of  the  body?  I 
mean  as  to  its  middle  state,  and  whether,  as  some, 
it  has  a  wandering  existence  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  waste  or  abvss  near  to,  but  not  in  a  present 
sUte  of  felicity?  Whether  it  U  still  confined 
within  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  according  to 
others,  as  in  a  fimfricf,  or  purgatory ;  or  in  the 
eirele  of  the  sun,  as  others  say  ?  Whether  I 
knew  or  perceived  anything  of  our  Saviour's 
being  ascended  into  the  body  of  the  sun  only, 
and  not  into  the  highest  heaven,  receiving  his 
redeemed  souls  to  himself^  and  into  an  incorpo- 
ration with  his  glory  there,  till  the  restitution  of 
all  things?  Whether  I  perceived  anything  of 
Satan  being  possessed  of  the  reprobate  souls  as 
they  deparud ;  and  of  his  substitutes,  as  execu- 
tioners, being  empowered  and  employed  to  tor- 
ment them  according  to  the  received  notions  of 
the  wise  contemplators  of  such  things. 

I  answered,  as  I  do  now,  that  not  only  nothing 
of  all  this  appears,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
serious  contemplations  as  mine  give  a  great  and 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  all  but  mere  dream  and  enthusi- 
astic conjecture.  I  own  that  the  agents  I  men- 
tioned make  use  of  all  those  things  to  terrify 
and  affright  poor  ignorant  people  out  of  their 
senses,  and  to  drive  them  often  into  desperation, 
gnd  after  to  restore  them  by  a  cure  that  is  worse 
than  the  distemper,  namely,  by  a  hardness  and 
coldness  of  temper,  rejecting  entirely  all  the 
notions  of  eternity  and  futurity,  and  so  fitting 
them  to  go  out  of  the  world  as  they  lived  in  it, 
via.,  without  troubling  themselves  with  what  is 
to  come  after  it. 

But  I  return  to  the  article  of  impulses  of  the 
mind,  for  1  lay  a  greater  weight  upon  these  than 
upon  any  of  the  other  discoveries  of  the  invi- 
sible world,  because  they  have  something  in  them 
relating  to  what  we  are  about,  something  di- 
recting, something  to  guide  us  In  avoiding  the 
evils  that  attend  us,  and  to  accepting,  or  rather 
embracing,  opportunities  of  doing  ourselves  good 
when  they  present,  which  many  times,  for  want 
of  the  knowledge  of  our  way,  we  irrecoverably 
let  slip. 

Voices,  apparitions,  noises,  and  all  the  other 
affrighting  things  wUch  unavoidably  follow  the 
neighbourhood  of  spirits  in  the  air  we  breathe  in, 
Mem  to  have  mach  less  signification,  as  to  us, 


than  these  seasonable  kind  whispers  to  our  sooU, 
which,  it  is  plain,  are  directed  Ibr  the  sdTio- 
tage  of  life. 

It  seems  hard  that  mankind  should  be  lo  oimb 
to  the  secret  iosinuators,  the  whispering  dcrili  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  who  are  night  sod  daj, 
sleeping  and  waking,  working  upon  bit  seoiet  by 
the  arts  and  subtleties  of  heU,  to  fill  his  iougi. 
nation  with  a  thousand  devilish  cootrivsncM  to  , 
gratify  his  vanity  and  lust ;  and  that  our  thoogbti 
should  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  ifflpreaiooi  \ 
they  make,  prosed  to  follow  the  inlcrosl  cooiikI,  i 
be  awake  to  listen  to  all  his  directioni,  bet  should 
be  deaf  to  the  instructions  of  any  kiod  spiriti 
that  would  Influence  us  for  our  advantage,  aod 
insensible  to  those  impressions  which  sre  made 
upon  us  for  our  Immediate  good  by  an  ageiu 
good  in  itself,  and  acting  from  a  principle,  what- 
ever it  be,  of  good  to  us. 

We  have  a  foolish  saying,  though  taken  from 
something  that  Is  more  s^ificant  than  we  imi- 
gine,  when  any  danger  has  surprised  us.  ^'ell, 
mv  mind  misgave  me  when  I  was  going  shoot  it 
Well,  I  knew  some  mischief  would  come  of  iL 
Did  you  so?  And  why  then  did  you  do  it? 
Why  did  you  go  on  ?  Why,  when  your  miod 
misgave  you,  did  you  not  obey  the  friendlv  cau- 
tion ?  Whence  do  you  think  your  mind  received 
the  speaking,  though  silent  impression?  ^V)ly 
did  you  not  listen  to  it,  as  to  a  voice?  For  such 
a  one  it  was,  no  doubt ;  and  let  all  those  unthiok- 
ing  people  who  go  on  in  anything  they  are  upon, 
contrary  to  those  secret,  silent  imprcssioni  npoo 
their  minds, — I  say,  let  tnem  know  and  observe  it, 
they  will  very  seldom  fail  of  meeting  some  mischief 
in  the  way.  They  will  very  seldom  fiul  of  miscar- 
rying in  the  way.  I  say  very  seldom,  becaase  I 
would  not  take  upon  me  to  prescribe  things  posi- 
tively, which  the  reader  will  take  me  op  short  is, 
and  say,  how  do  I  know  it  ?  But  I  will  tske  the 
liberty  to  say,  I  durst  be  positive  in  it,  relating  to 
myself,  and  i  durst  be  positive  from  the  nature 
and  reason  of  the  thing. 

As  to  my  own  experience,  I  waive  saving  much 
of  it,  but  that  In  general  I  never  slighted  these 
impulses,  but  to  my  great  misfortune ;  I  never 
listened  to  and  obeyed  them,  but  to  my  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  I  choose  to  argue  from  the  reasoo 
of  them,  rather  than  from  my  own  experience. 

As  they  are  evident  warnings  of  what  i»  to  come, 
and  are  testified  daily  and  hourly  by  the  things 
coming  to  pass  afterwards,  so  they  are  undeDiable 
testimonies  that  they  proceed  from  some  beinf. 
intelligent  of  those  things  that  are  at  hand,  while 
they  are  yet  to  come.  If,  then,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  notice  given  from  a  aometiUng;  be  it 
what  it  will,  which  u  fuUy  informed  of  what  U 
attending  me,  though  concealed  Irom  me,  wht 
should  I  slight  the  hint  given  me  from  snytbioc 
that  knows  what  I  know  not,  and  especially,  for 
example,  for  avoiding  evils  to  come  ? 

I  know  a  person,  who  had  so  strong  on  in* 
prcssion  upon  her  miod  that  the  house  the  was 
in  would  be  burnt  that  very  night,  that  she  oooki 
not  go  to  sleep,  the  impulse  she  had  upon  her 
mind  pressed  her  not  to  go  to  bed,  which,  how- 
ever, she  resisted  aod  went  to  bed,  but  was  lo 
terrified  with  the  thouirht,  whkh.  as  shecaflad  it, 
run  in  her  mind,  that  the  house  would  be  bumt, 
that  she  could  not  go  to  sleep. 
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8be  had  made  so  much  discovery  of  her  ap- 
prehensions in  the  family,  that  they  were  all  in 
a  fright,  and  applied  themselves  to  search  from 
Ihe  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom,  and  to  see 
i  every  fire  and  every  candle  safe  out,  so  that,  as 
they  all  said;  it  was  impossible  anything  could 
happen  in  the  house;  and  they  sent  to  the  neigh. 
'  hours  on  both  sides  to  do  the  like.    Thus  tBLr 
they  did  well,  but  had  she  obeyed  the  hint,  which 
I  pressed  upon  her  strangely  not  to  go  to  bed,  she 
had  done  much  better,  for  the  fire  was  actually 
kindled  at  that  very  time,  though  not  broken^ 
j  out. 

In  shout  an  hour  after  the  whole  fiimily  was  in 
'  bed,  the  house  Just  over  the  way,  directly  op- 
ponUf  was  all  in  a  flame,  and  the  wind,  which 
was  very  high,  blowing  the  flame  upon  the  house 
<  this  gentlewoman  lived  in,  so  filled  it  with  smoke 
and  fire  in  a  few  moments,  the  street  being  nar- 
row, that  they  had  not  air  to  breathe,  or  time  to 
do  anything  but  jump  out  of  their  beds  and 
save  their  fives ;  had  she  obeyed  the  hint  given, 
and  not  gone  to  bed,  she  might  have  saved  seve- 
ral things  of  value  which  she  lost ;  but  as  she 
neglect^  that,  and  would  go  to  bed,  the  mo- 
raents  she  had  spared  to  her  were  but  just  suffi- 
cient to  get  out  of  bed,  get  some  clothes  on,  and 
get  down  stairs,  for  the  hovse  was  on  fire  in 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  mi|^ht  be  asked  here,  why  could  not  the  same 
kind  spirit  have  intimat^  by  the  same  whispers 
where  the  danger  lay,  and  from  what  quarter  it 
was  to  be  expected;  in  what  manner  the  fire 
would  attack  them,  and  that  it  would  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  wind  blowing  it 
directly  upon  them  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  our  business  the 
more  vigilantly  to  observe  and  listen  to  the  hints 
which  are  given,  seeing  the  intimations  are  not 
so  particular  as  we  might  wish,  without  inquiring 
in'o  the  ressons  why  they  are  given  no  plainer. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  believe  the 
kind  spirit  that  gives  these  intimations  and 
whispers  thus  to  us  gives  us  all  the  light  it  is 
permitted  to  give,  and  whispers  as  much,  either 
as  it  knows,  or  as  it  is  allowed  t4>  communicato ; 
otherwise,  why  does  it  give  any  intimations  at 
all  ?  But,  on  the  other  band,  it  may  be  alleged 
that  enough  is  intimated  to  suffice  for  our  safety, 
if  we  will  obey  the  intimation  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  much  more  reasonable  question  to  ask  why  we 
slight  and  disobey  the  impression  that  we  acknow- 
ledge to  have  received,  rather  than  why  the  in- 
timation was  no  plainer. 

A  person  of  my  acquaintance  being  to  go  to 
New  England  by  sea,  two  ships  presented,  and 
the  mastors  earnestly  solicited  to  take  him  as  a 
passenger ;  he  asked  my  advice,  professing  that  as 
wen  the  ships  as  the  captains  were  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  bim,  both  the  men  being  equally  agree- 
able to  him,  and  the  vessels  equally  good.  I  bad 
my  eye  upon  this  notion  of  impulses,  and  pressed 
upon  him  to  observe  strictly  if  he  hod  not  some 
secret  motion  of  his  mind  to  one  ship  rather  than 
another,  and  he  said  he  hod  not. 

After  some  time  he  accidentally  met  one  of 
the  captains,  and  falling  into  terms  with  him, 
agreed  for  his  passage,  and  accordingly  prepared 
to  go  on  board ;  but  from  the  very  time  that  he 
inside  the  agreement,  nay,  even  while  he  was 


making  the  bargain,  he  had  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind,  that  he  should  not  go  in  that  ship. 

It  was  some  days  after  this  that  he  told  me  of 
these  impressions,  which  increased  on  him  every 
day ;  upon  which  I  pressed  him  earnestly  not 
to  go,  but  to  take  passage  with  the  other.  After 
he  had  resolved  upon  this,  he  came  to  mc,  and 
told  me,  that  he  had  with  some  difficulty  and 
sdme  loss,  put  off  the  first  ship,  but  now  he  had 
the  same,  or  rather  stronger  aversion  to  going  in 
the  second  ship,  and  had  a  strong  impression  on 
his  mind  that  if  he  went  in  the  second  ship  he 
should  be  drowned ;  I  bid  hhn  consider  it  a  little, 
and  tell  me  if  he  had  any  further  intimations  of 
it ;  and  he  continued  to  tell  me  that  -he  had  no 
rest  about  his  going  in  either  of  those  ships,  and 
yet  bis  affairs  lay  so  that  he  was  under  a  necessity 
of  going,  and  there  was  no  other  ship  put  up 
upon  the  Exchange  for  going. 

I  pressed  him,  however,  not  to  venture  by  any 
means ;  I  convinced  him  that  those  impulses  of 
his  mind  were  the  whispen  of  some  kind  spirit, 
that  saw  things  farther  than  he  could,  and  were 
certainly  given  him  as  cautions  to  save  him  from 
some  mischief  which  he  might  not  foresee ;  that 
it  could  be  no  evil  spirit,  because  the '  keeping 
him  back  could  be  no  injury  to  him  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  gratify  the  devil  hi  any  part  of 
his  usual  desires ;  it  must  therefore  be  something 
for  his  good,  and  be  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
how  he  slighted  the  silent  admonition.  In  a 
word,  I  prepossessed  him  so  much  in  aid  of  the 
secret  impulses  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  re- 
solved not  to  go  that  year,  and  he  saw  clearly 
afterwards  that  the  secret  intimation  was  from  a 
good  hand,  for  both  tbe  ships  miscarried ;  the 
first  being  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  latter 
cast  away  and  all  the  men  lost,  the  ship 
foundering  at  sea,  as  was  supposed,  for  she  was 
never  heard  of. 

I  could  fill  this  tract  with  accounts  of  this  na- 
ture, but  the  reason  of  the  case  is  stronger  than 
the  example ;  for  as  it  is  on  intimation  of  some- 
thing future,  and  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  it  is 
oertain  there  is  a  state  in  which  what  Is  future 
and  must  come  to  pass  is  known,  and  why  should 
we  not  believe  the  news,  if  it  conges  from  the 
place  where  the  certainty  of  it  is  known  ? 

Some  give  all  this  to  a  prescience  peculiar  to 
the  soul  itself,  and  of  kin  to  that  we  call  the 
second  sight ;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  this  but 
mere  presumption.  Others  call  it  an  afflatus, 
which  they  think  is  a  distemper  of  the  bnhn. 
Others  call  it  a  sympathetic  powei*  in  the  sodi, 
foreboding  its  own  disasters.  But  all  this  is 
short  of  the  thing,  for  here  is  not  a  foreboding 
only,  which  indeed  is  often  felt,  but  is  expressed 
another  way ;  but  here  is  a  direct  intelligence,  a 
plain  intimation  of  the  evil,  and  warning  to  avoid 
it :  this  must  be  more  than  an  afflatus,  more  than 
a  sympathy  ;  this  must  be  from  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  a  thing  that  exists  not,  by  a  somethfaig 
that  docs  exist ;  and  must  be  communicated  by  a 
converse  of  spirits  unembodied,  with  the  spirit 
embodied,  for  its  good ;  unless  you  will  call  it 
divine  revcbttion,  which  I  see  no  ground  for. 

All  these  reasonings  make  it  abundantly  our 
concern  to  regard  these  things,  as  what  we  are 
greatly  concerned  in ;  however,  that  is  not  the 
chief  use  I  make  of  them  here,  but  (!•)  they 


abandantly  qxplain  the  nature  of  the  world  of 
apirits,  and  the  certainty  of  an  existence  after 
death ;  (2.)  they  confirm  that  the  disposition  of 
Providence  concerning  man,  and  the  event  of 
things,  are  not  so  much  hidden  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  world  as  they  are  from  us ;  as 
also  (d.)  that  spirits  unembodied  see  with  a  sight 
differing  from  us,  and  are  capable  of  knowing 
what  attends  us,  when  we  know  nothing  of  it 
ourselves. 

This  offered  many  useful  reflections  to  my 
mind,  which,  however,  *ih  impossible  for  me  to 
communicate  with  the  same  vivacity,  or  to  ex- 
press with  the  same  life,  that  the  impression  they 
make  on  my  own  thoughts  came  with. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  there  being  a  world  of 
spirits,  may  be  many  ways  useful  to  us,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  their  seeing  into  futurity,  so  aa 
to  be  Me  to  communicate  to  us,  by  what  means 
soever  they  do  it,  what  we  shall  or  shall  not  do, 
or  what  shall  or  shall  not  bc&ll  us ;  to  communi- 
cate dangers  belbre  us  so  as  they  may  be  avoided, 
and  mischiefii  awaiting  us,  so  as  they  may  be 
prevented,  and  even  death  itself,  so  as  we  may 
prepare  for  it ;  for  we  may  certainly,  if  we  would 
attend  to  Uiese  things,  increase  our  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  that  very  much  to  our  advantage. 

I  would  be  far  from  prompting  the  crazy  ima* 
ginations  of  hypochondriac  distempered  heads, 
which  run  men  out  to  so  many  extravagancies, 
and  which,  !o  fixing  their  thoughts  upon  the  real 
world  of  spirits,  mSke  this  an  imaginary  world  of 
spirits  to  them ;  who  think  they  are  talked  to  from 
the  invisible  world  by  the  bowling  of  every  dog, 
or  the  screeching  of  every  owl.  I  believe  it  was 
much  of  this  vapourish  dreaming  fancy  by  which 
the  augurs  of  the  Romans  determined  events 
from  the  flying  of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  beasta. 

It  will  be  hard  for  ma  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
suppose  Uiat  even  those  intelligent  spirits  which 
1  speak  of,  who  are  able  by  such  earjr  ways,  as 
the  impulses  of  our  minds,  dreams,  and  the  like, 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things  to  us,  can  be 
put  to  the  necessity,  or  find  reason  to  make  use 
of  the  agency  of  dogs  and  birds,  to  convey  their 
notices  by ;  this  would  be  to  suppose  them  to  be 
much  more  confined  in  their  converse  with  us 
than  we  evidently  find  they  are;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  suppose  the  inanimate  world 
to  have  more  knowledge  of  the  invisible  than  we 
have,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  they 
liave  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it 

There  is  •nly  this  to  be  said  for  it,  namely, 
that  those  inanimate  creatures  do  it  involun- 
tarily, and,  as  it  were,  under  the  power  of  a  pos- 


I  will  not  B&xm  but  that  the  invisible  inhabi- 
tants I  have  been  speaking  of  may  have  power  to 
act  upon  the  brute  creatures,  so  as  to  employ 
them,  or  make  use  of  their  agency,  in  the  warn- 
ings and  notices  which  they  dve  to  us  of  things 
to  come;  but  that  the  brutes  have  otherwise  any 
iarther  ^ht  of  things  than  we  havQ,  I  can  see 
nothing  at  all  of  that.  It  is  true  Balaam's  ass 
saw  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  standing 
in  the  road  when  the  prophet  did  not,  but  the 
reason  is  plainly  expressed ;  the  angei  was  reallv 
there,  and  actually  presenting  terror  to  them  with 
a  flaming  sword  in  his  hand,  only  the  prophet's 


eyes  were  miraculously  withheld  that  he  ooald 
not  see  him. 

I  shall  unriddle  this  mystery  of  the  agency  of 
beasts  and  birds  as  far  as  reason  dictates ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  easy  upon  the  scheme  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  spirits  I  am  speaking  of  to  us,  and 
their  concern  to  convey  intelligence  to  ui.  Tbey 
may,  I  say,  have  power  to  terrify  the  bratet  by 
horrible  apparitions  to  them,  so  as  to  force  those 
bowlings  and  screech ings  we  have  been  told  of. 
and  to  do  this  in  such  places,  and  at  such  times, 
as  shall  suit  with  the  circunutances  of  the  family 
or  person  concerned,  and  so  far  their  said  cxtral 
ordinary  bowlings  and  screechings  may  be  sigoi. 
ficant ;  but  that  the  brutes  can  either,  by  sense 
or  by  extraordinary  sight,  have  any  foreknow- 
ledge of  things  in  futurity  relathig  to  as,  or  to 
themselves,  this  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or 
philosophy,  any  more  than  it  has  in  religion 
Matter  may  act  upon  material  objects,  and  so  the 
understancUng  or  sense  of  a  brute  may  act  npoo 
visible  objects,  but  matter  cannot  act  upon  im- 
material things,  and  so  the  eye  of  a  beast  can- 
not see  a  spirit,  or  the  mind  of  a  brute  act  upon 
futurity,  eternity,  and  the  sublime  things  of  a 
state  to  come. 

What  use,  then,  the  spirits  we  speak  of*  inha- 
biting the  invisible  world,  can  make  of  the  inani- 
mate world  to  direct  them,  as  mfesionaries  to  us, 
I  do  not  see,  neither  did  I  in  all  my  altitudes  per- 
ceive they  employed  any  such  agents. 

It  is  from  the  misunderstanding  of  these  things 
that  we  place  abundance  of  incidents,  merely  for. 
tuitous,  to  the  devil's  account,  which  he  knows 
nothing  of.  Many  a  storm  blows  that  is  none  of 
his  raising ;  many  a  midnight  noise  happens  that 
is  none  of  his  making.  If  Satan  or  his  instru- 
ments had  one  tenth  part  of  the  power,  either  of 
the  air,  or  in  the  air,  or  over  the  elements,  that 
we  give  them  in  our  imaginations,  we  ^ould 
have  our  houses  burnt  every  night,  hurricanes 
raised  in  the  air,  floods  made  in  the  countrv,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  world  would  not  be  habitable; 
but  you  remember  I  told  you,  as  powerful  as  be 
is,  he  is  chained,  he  has  a  great  dog  at  his  foot, 
and  he  can  do  nothing  by  violence,  or  without 
permission. 

I  might  bint  here  at  abundance  of  idle,  ridics- 
lous  devils,  that  we  are  daily  told  of,  that  come 
and  only  make  game  among  us,  put  out  our  can- 
dles, throw  chidrs  and  stools  anout  the  house, 
break  glasses,  make  a  smoke,  a  stink  of  brim- 
stone, &c.,  whereas,  after  all,  the  devil  has  no 
more  sulphur  about  him  than  other  folks,  and  I 
can  answer  for  it  that  Satan  is  not  disposed  for 
mirth ;  all  the  frolics  and  gambols  we  ascribe  to 
him,  I  dare  say,  are  antics  of  our  own  brain.  I 
heard  of  a  house  in  Essex  which  they  told  mc 
was  haunted,  and  that  every  night  the  devil  or  a 
spirit,  call  it  which  you  will,  came  into  such  a 
room,  and  made  a  most  terrible  knocking,  as  if  it 
bad  a  hammer  or  a  mallet,  and  this  for  two  or 
three  hours  together.  At  length,  upon  boikioi: 
about  in  an  emptv  closet  in  that  room,  there  wa5 
found  an  old  mallet,  and  this  was  presently  con- 
cluded to  be  the  mallet  which  the  devil  made 
such  a  noise  with,  so  it  was  taken  away;  bnt 
the  next  night  they  said  the  devil  made  such  o 
racket  for  want  of  the  mallet,  that  they  were 
much  more  disturbed  than  before,  so  they  were 
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obliged  to  leave  tbe  mallet  there  again,  and  every 
oigbt  tbe  devfl  would,  come  and  knock  in  the 
Kiadow,  for  two  or  three  hours  together,  with 
that  mallet.  I  have  seen  the  room  and  the  maU 
let,  in  neither  of  which  was  anything  extraor- 
dinary, but  never  beard  the  noise,  though  I  sat 
up  to  wait  for  it,  nor  after  causing  the  mallet 
to  be  taken  away  was  there  any  noise ;  belike 
the  mamierly  spirit  would  not  disturb  us  who 
were  strangen. 

This  pmed  for  a  most  eminent  piece  of  walk- 
ing or  haoiiting*  vad  all  the  difficulty  was  to  in- 
qiiir«  to  what  purpose  all  this  disturbance  was 
made*  sediBg  there  was  no  end  answered  in  it, 
md  I  always  thought  the  devil  was  too  full  of 
binness  to  spend  his  time  to  no  manner  of  pur- 


At  last  an  the  cheat  was  discovered,  viz.,  that 
a  monkey,  kept  in  a  house  three  or  four  houses 
from  it,  hid  found  the  way  into  that  room,  and 
came  eveir  nteht  almost  about  midnight,  and 
diverted  hfans^  with  the  fh>lio,  and  then  went 
home  again. 

If  these  thing!  were  not  frequently  detected, 
it  woald  he  a  great  scandal  upon  the  devil  that 
be  had  nothing  to  employ  himself  in  more  signi- 
ficant than  rapping  all  night  with  a  hammer  to 
fHghten  and  disturb  the  neighbours,  making  noises, 
putting  out  candles,  and  the  like.  When  we 
come  faito  the  invisible  state,  of  which  we  now 
know  so  little,  we  shall  be  easily  convinced  that 
the  de^  is  otherwise  employed,  and  has  business 
of  much  nore  importance  upon  his  hands. 

It  wouM  be  very  insignificant  to  have  us  so  fre- 
quently warned  against  Satan's  devices,  to  have 
us  be  cautioned  to  be  sober  and  vigilant,  know- 
ing that  our  adversary,  the  devil,  goes  about  like 
a  roaring  lion,  seeking,  Ac  All  these  things  im- 
port that  he  is  diligent  in  attacking  us,  watching 
ail  advantages,  hunting  us  down,  circumventing, 
waiting,  and  constantly  plying  us  with  snares  that 
he  may  trepan  and  devour  us.  This  admits  not 
any  of  tbow  simple,  ludicrous,  and  senseless  di- 
gressions which  we  set  him  to  work  upon  in  our 
imaginations. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  I  should  enter 
here  upon  the  subject  of  opparitions,  and  dis- 
course with  equal  certainty  of  that  undecided 
question  concerning  the  reality  of  apparitions, 
and  whether  departed  souls  can  revisit  the  place 
of  their  forpier  existence,  take  up  shapes,  bodies, 
and  visible  and  apparent  beings,  assume  voices, 
and  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  life, 
of  families,  persons,  and  even  of  estates,  and  tbe 
like,  as  many  have  affirmed  they  have  been  wiU 
nesses  to. 

1  most  be  allowed  to  leave  this  where  I  find  it 
There  are  some  difficulties  which  I  am  not  vet 
got  over  in  it,  nor  have  I  been  elevated  high 
enough  to  determine  that  point,  and  shall  not 
venture  to  decide  it  without  more  certainty  than 
1  am  yet  arrived  to. 

1  would  warn  all  people  not  to  suffer  their  ima^ 
gination  to  form  shapes  aod  appearances  where 
there  are  none  t  and  I  may  take  upon  me  to  say 
that  the  devil  himself  doei  not  appear  half  so 
often  as  some  people  think  they  see  him :  fancy 
governs  many  people,  and  a  sick  brain  forms 
strange  things  to  itself;  but  it  does  not  follow 


from  thence  that  nothing  can  appear  because  no- 
thing does  at  that  time. 

However,  as  my  design  is  to  instruct,  not 
amase.  so  I  sav  I  forbear  to  enter  upon  a  subject 
which  I  must  leave  as  doubtful  as  I  find  it,  and 
consequently  talk  of  to  no  purpose. 

I  have  beard  of  a  man  that  wonld  allow  the 
reality  of  apparitions,  but  would  have  It  be 
nothing  but  the  devil ;  that  the  souls  of  men  de- 
parted or  good  spirits  never  appeared ;  It  hap- 
pened that  to  this  very  man  something  appeared, 
as  he  said,  and  insisted  upon  it  to  the  last.  He 
said  he  saw  the  shape  of  an  ancient  man  pass  by 
him  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  whot  holding  up 
his  hand  as  it  were  in  a  threatening  posture,  said 
aloud,  **  O  wicked  creature  1  repent,  repent.* 
He  was  exceedingly  terrified,  and  consulted  seve- 
ral people  about  it,  who  all  advised  him  seriously 
to  take  the  advice,  for  his  lifb  made  it  well  known, 
it  seems,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  It ;  but  being 
seriously  debating  about  It,  one  of  his  friends  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  apparition,  and  whether 
it  was  any  of  the  devil's  business  to  bid  him  re- 
pent. This  puzzled  his  thoughts,  and,  in  a  word, 
he  grew  a  very  sober  man ;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
a  real  man,  and  no  apparition,  that  spoke  to  him, 
though  his  frightenea  fancy  made  him  affirm  that 
he  vanished  out  of  his  sight,  which  he  did  not; 
aud  the  person  who  did  it,  being  a  grave  and 
pious  gentleman,  met  him  by  mere  accident,  with- 
out any  design,  and  spoke  as  he  did,  from  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  his  being  indeed  a  most 
wretched  wicked  fellow.  By  the  way,  the  gentle- 
man had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  use  that  was 
made  of  it,  and  to  hear  hhnself  mistaken  fbr  an 
apparition  of  the  devil,  but  he  was  so  prudent  as 
not  to  discover  it  to  the  man,  lest  the  reformation, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  flight,  should 
wear  off,  when  he  should  know  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  thing  but  what  was  common. 

If  we  would  always  make  the  like  good  use  of 
Satan's  real  appearances,  I  do  not  Imow  but  it 
would  go  a  great  way  to  banish  htm  from  the 
visible  world ;  for  I  am  well  assured  he  would 
very  seldom  visit  us,  if  he  thought  his  coming 
would  do  us  any  good ;  at  least,  he  wouM  never 
come  but  when  he  was  sent,  he  would  never  come 
willinglv ;  for  he  is  so  absolutely  at  the  divine 
disposal,  that  if  heaven  commands  he  must  go, 
though  it  were  to  do  the  good  he  abhors ;  not 
that  I  believe  heaven  ever  thinks  fit  to  employ 
him  in  doing  good ;  if  ever  he  is  let  loose,  it  is  to 
act  in  judgment  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance, 
and  some  are  of  opinion  he  is  often  employed  as 
a  destroying  angel,  though  I  do  not  g^nt  that ; 
I  can  hardly  think  the  justice  of  God  would  gra- 
tify Satan's  gust  of  doing  evil  so  far  as  to  suffer 
him  to  be  even  so  much  as  an  executioner ;  but 
that  is  by  the  way. 

I  have  another  turn  to  give  this  part  of  my 
observations,  which  though,  perhaps,  some  may 
not  think  so  much  to  the  purpose  as  entering 
into  a  critical  inquiry  after  the  devil's  particular 
mission  in  these  cases,  yet  I  think  otherwise. 

I  have  observed  that  some  desperate  people 
make  a  very  ill  use  of  the  general  notion,  that 
there  are  no  apparitions,  nor  spirits  at  all ;  and 
really,  the  use  they  make  of  it  is  worse  than  the 
extreme  of  those  who,  as  I  said,  make  visions 
and  devils  of  everything  they  see  or  hear.     For 
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theie  men  persuade  themielve<  there  are  no 
spirits  at  all,  either  in  the  visible  or  invisible 
world,  and,  carrying  it  on  farther,  they  next  aoqi- 
hilate  the  devil,  and  believe  nothing  about  him, 
either  of  one  kind  or  another. 

This  would  not  be  of  so  much  bad  conse- 
quence if  it  was  net  always  followed  by  a  worse, 
namely,  that  when  they  have  prevdied  with 
themselves  to  believe  there  is  no  devil,  the  next 
thing  is,  and  they  soon  come  to  it,  that  there  is 
no  (^,  and  so  atheism  takes  its  rise  in  the  same 
sink,  with  a  carelessness  about  futurity. 

I  have  no  mind  to  enter  upon  an  argument  to 
prove  the  being  of  our  Maker,  and  to  illustrate 
nis  power  bv  words,  who  has  so  many  undeniable 
testimonies  in  the  breasts  of  every  rational  being 
to  prove  his  existence.  But  I  have  a  mind  to 
conclude  this  work  with  a  short  history  of  tome 
atheists,  which  I  met  with  many  yean  ago,  and 
whether  the  &cts  are  testified  or  not,  may  be 
equally  useful  in  the  application,  if  you  do  not 
ttdnk  them  a  little  too  religious  for  you. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  young  gentleman, 
a  scholar  at  the  university,  eminent  for  learning 
and  viitue,  of  prompt  parts  and  great  proficiency, 
insomuch  that  he  was. taken  great  notice  of  by 
the  masters  and  fellows,  and  every  one  promised 
fair  in  their  thoughts  for  him,  that  he  would  be 
a  great  man.  It  happened,  whether  from  his 
earnest  desire  of  more  knowledge,  or  the  opinion 
of  his  own  great  capacity,  I  know  not  which, 
that  this  gentleman,  falling  upon  the  study  of 
divinity,  grew  so  opinionaUve,  so  very  positive 
and  dogmatic  in  his  notions  in  religious  things, 
that  by  degrees  it  came  to  this  height,  that  his 
tutor  saw  plainly  that  he  had  little  more  than 
notions  in  all  his  religious  pretences  to  know- 
ledge,  and  concluded  he  would  either  grow  en- 
thusiastic or  obstinately  profane  and  atheistic 

He  had  three  chums,  or  companions.  In  his 
studies,  and  they  all  fell  into  the  same  enor,  as 
well  by  the  consequence  of  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  little  grace,  as  by  the  example  and  leading  of 
this  other  young  gentleman,  who  was,  indeed, 
their  oracle  almost  in  everything. 

As  his  tutor,  who  was  a  very  good  man,  feared 
for  him,  so  it  came  to  pass  with  falm  and  all  the 
rest ;  for  they  ran  up  their  superficial  notions  in 
divinity  to  such  a  height  that,  instead  of  reason- 
ing themselves  into  good  principles  of  religion, 
they  really  reasoned  themselves  out  of  all  religion 
whatsoever,  running  on  to  expunge  every  right 
idea  from  their  minds;  pretending  those  thmgs 
really  were  not,  of  which  they  conld  not  define 
both  how  and  what  they  were,  they  proceeded 
to  deny  the  existence  of  their  Maker,  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  state,  a  resurrection,  a  judg- 
ment, a  heaven,  or  a  hell. 

They  were  not  contented  to  latisfy  themselves 
with  these  impious  foundations,  but  they  set  up 
to  dispute  in  private  societies  against  all  revealed 
religion;  thereby  bringing  on  themselves  the 
curse  denounced  in  Scripture  against  those  that 
do  evil  and  teach  men  so  to  do ;  in  a  little  time 
they  grew  so  public  that  more  company  came  in, 
and,  which  was  worse,  many  joined  with  them  in 

f principle,  or,  as  I  should  rather  have  said,  in  cast- 
ng  off  all  principles,  and  they  began  to  be  famous 
in  the  place,  though  to  the  oflence  of  all  good 
men,  and  were  catted  **  The  Atheistical  Club.** 


They  soon  began  to  see  sober,  rellgioni  people 
shun  them,  and  in  some  time,  upon  infonnitioo 
given,  they  were  obliged,  by  authority,  to  Kpa. 
rate  for  fear  of  punishment,  so  that  tbey  oooid 
not  hold  their  public  disputations  as  tb^  be^ 
to  do,  yet  they  abated  nothing  of  then-  wicked 
custom;  and  this  dreadful  creature, who let up 
at  the  head  of  the  rest,  began  to  be  so  open  in 
his  blasphemies  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  university. 

However,  he  went  a  great  while  before  it  csme 
to  that;  and  tlioDgfa  he  had  been  often  admo. 
nished,  yet,  instead  of  reclaiming,  h«  grew  the 
more  Impious,  making  the  most  sacred  tlHngf  \m 
jest  and  the  subject  of  his  ridicule.  He  gsTc 
out  that  he  oonld  frame  a  new  gospel,  snd  a 
much  better  system  of  religion  than  that  which 
they  called  Christian;  aiKl  that  if  be  wodd 
trouble  himself  to  go  about  it,  he  would  not  &ii 
to  draw  in  as  great  a  pi^  of  the  worid  to  ran 
after  him  as  had  been  uter  any  other.  I  core  not 
torepeatanyof  his  Masphemoos  words;  itiinot 
to  be  supposed  there  can  he  anv  blsspbeoioiu 
abominable  thing  that  this  set  of  wicked  wretched 
young  men  did  not  run  into,  neither  anv  wicked* 
ness  of  that  kind  within  their  teach  whidi  ther 
did  not  oommlt. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  Into  the  partica* 
lar  history  of  these  men,  and  how  it  piMsed  God 
to  dispose  of  them ;  they  might  be  in  number, 
before  they  separated,  about  twenty-two  in  sH ;  I 
shall  tell  you  of  some  of  them,  however,  who  did 
not  run  such  lengths  as  the  rest  There  wii  a 
young  man  who  frequented  their  society,  thoog b, 
as  he  afterwards  said,  he  was  rather  penoaded 
to  be  among  them  than  to  be  one  of  them;  be 
had,  however,  too  mudi  yielded  to  their  deln. 
sions;  and  though  they  made  him  very  much 
their  jest,  because  they  ft>und  he  still  retained 
some  little  sense  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  state 
in  his  mind,  yet  he  had  yielded  dreadfully  to 
them,  and  begian  to  do  so  more  and  more  ever; 
day.  • 

It  happened  one  day  this  young  man  was  go- 
ing to  their  hellish  society,  and  not  miodiog  the 
weather,  the  doods  gathered  over  his  head,  and 
he  was  stopped  by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  in 
the  street.  It  rained  so  very  hanl  that  It  obliged 
him  to  stand  up  In  the  gate- way  of  an  inn  for 
some  time ;  while  he  wos  standing  here  a  greit 
flash  of  lightning  more  than  ordinarily  lurpHted 
him ;  it  seems  the  fire  came  so  directly  in  his  face 
that  he  felt  the  very  warmth  of  it,  slnd  was  es- 
ceedingly  startled ;  in  the  same  moment  almost 
as  Is  natural  in  the  case,  followed  such  a  clap  of 
thunder  that  perfoctly  astonished  hhn.  The  nk 
ccmthiuing  kept  him  in  the  gate-way,  as  I  M 
for  a  good  while,  till  he  had  time  fdr  such  reflec- 
tions aa  thiae:  Where  am  I  going?  What  am 
I  going  about  ?  Who  is  it  has  stopped  me  thus? 
Why  are  these  thunders,  these  rains,  sad  this 
lightning  thus  terrible  ?  and  whence  are  tbey? 
And  with  the  rest  came  in  this  thought,  wvn 
and  swift  as  the  lightning  which  had  terrified 
him  before,  What  I  if  there  sbonM  be  a  God, 
what  will  become  of  me  then?  TMfied  with 
these  things  he  starts  out  of  the  gate-wsy  Mo 
the  street,  notwithstanding  the  wet,  and  niDi 
back  through  the  rain,  saying  to  himself  as  be 
went,  I  will  go  among  them  no  more  I  Wbeo  be 
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«ma  hooM  to  his  ehambcri  he  Ml  into  dreidAil 
agofdat  of  mind,  tnd  at  length  broke  oat  thus : 
"  What  have  I  been  doing!  have  I  been  denying 
the  Poirer  that  made  me?  deipliing  that  God 
wboM  ire  flashed  just  now  in  my  faee;  and 
which,  liad  net  that  mercy  I  have  abused  inter. 
pOMd,  mig^  have  burnt  roe  to  death?  What 
kind  of  ereature  am  I?"  While  he  was  thus 
givbig  vent  to  his  reflections  a  near  relation  of 
bis — a  pious,  good  man,  who  had  often  used  to 
ipeak  very  pldnly  to  hhn  of  the  horrid  sin  he 
was  guilty  of^-hafipened  to  eome  to  visit  himw 

The  young  msn  had  thrown  himself  upon  his 
bed.  and  had,  with  the  deepest  sense  of  hu  mad- 
ness  and  most  serious  reproaches  of  himself  fbr 
bis  horrid  life,  been  expressing  himself  to  his 
friend,  and  he  had  been  comforthig  him  in  the 
best  manner  be  could,  whf n,  after  awhile,  be  de- 
sired his  friend  to  retire,  that  he  might  be  a  little 
alooe  and  might  give  vent  to  his  thoughts  with 
the  more  freedom,  and  his  friend,  taking  a  book 
in  bis  hand,  stayed  in  the  outer  room. 

In  this  interval  came  another  tcbolar  to  the 
door,  who  was  one  of  the  wicked  company  I 
mentiooed  just  now.  He  came  not  to  visit  this 
first  gentleman,  but  to  call  him  to  go  with  htm 
to  the  usual  meeting  of  their  dreadful  society ; 
and  knocking  at  his  chamber  door,  this  gentleman 
who  was  left  in  the  chamber  stepped  to  the  door, 
and,  looking  through  a  little  mte,  not  only  knew 
the  person,  but  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  wicked 
company  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Now,  as  he 
was  very  loath  his  friend  should  have  such  an 
interruption  to  the  good  disposition  he  was  then 
Id,  so,  above  all,  he  was  loath  he  should  be  per- 
suaded to  go  anv  more  among  that  miserable 
gang ;  wherefore  he  opened  the  door  a  little  way, 
so  as  he  was  not  very  distinctly  seen,  and  spoke 
aloud  in  the  person  of  his  friend  thus :  **  O,  sir, 
beseec4i  them  ait  to  repent ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
there  to  a  God ;  tell  them  I  say  so  ;**  and  with 
that  he  abut  the  door  upon  him.  violently,  givhig 
htm  no  time  to  reply,  and,  going  back  into  his 
friend's  room,  took  no  notice  of  anybody  having 
been  at  the  door  at  aU. 

The  person  who  knoeked  at  the  door  you  may 
sttppoee  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  company, 
a  young  scholar  of  good  parts  and  sdnse,  but 
debauched  by  that  horrid  crew,  and  one  that  h#d 
made  himself  eminent  for  his  djsolared  opposition 
to  an  the  common  notions  of  religion ;  a  com* 
plete  atheists  and  publicly  so,  without  God  or 
the  desire  of  God  in  the  workL  However,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
the  door,  and  which  he  thought  came  from  his 
friend,  gave  him  a  strange  shock  at  first  and 
fitted  him  with  horror.  He  went  down  the  oot- 
Icge  stairs  in  the  areateA  confusion  Imaginable, 
and  went  musing  along  a  good  way,  not  knowing 
where  be  was  or  whither  he  went,  and  in  that 
embarrassment  of  thought  went  a  whole  street 
out  of  the  way.  The  words  had  made  an  unusual 
imprsssion  upon  his  mind,  but  he  had  his  other 
snrprlses  too ;  for  he  thought  his  friend,  for  he 
believed  flrmfy  that  it  was  he  that  liad  spoken  to 
kiani,  liad  treated  him  very  rudely. 

Sometiowa  he  resented  it,  and  reflected  npon 
it  as  sn  alfroQty  and  once  or  twiee  was  upon  the 
point  of  going  back  again  to  him  to  know  the 


rsason  of  his  using  hfan  so^  and  to  demand  satls- 
ibction;  but  stilt  the  words,  "  Theie  Is  a  God,** 
dwelt  upon  hto  mind.  "  And  what  if  it  should  be 
so?"  says  be,  **  what  then?"  Upon  thb  question 
to  hhnseif,  the  answer  immediately  occurred  to  his 
mind.  <*  What  then?  Why,  then,  I  am  undone  I 
For,  have  not  I  deohued  war  against  the  very 
notion,  defied  all  the  pretenders  to  it  as  mere  en- 
thusiasts and  men  of  whimsey  7*  However,  after 
these  thoughts  his  mind  cooled  a  little  again,  and 
it  oflbred  to  him,  no  doubt  bijeoted  by  an  evil 
spirit,  that  he  should  not  trouble  hhnseif  with  fai- 
quiring  Into  it  one  way  or  another,  but  be  easy. 

This  padfied  hfan  for  a  little  while,  and  he 
shook  oflT  the  surprise  he  was  hi  i  the  hardened 
temper  seemed  to  return,  and  be  kept  on  bis  way 
towards  the  hellish  society  that  he  was  going  to 
before.  But  still  the  words  returned  upon  Mm, 
*'  There  is  a  God,**  and  began  to  bring  some  (error 
with  it  upon  his  mind ;  and  the  last  words  of  his 
friend  came  into  Ms  mtad  often,  'Hell  them  I  say 
so.'*  This  filled  hfan  with  a  curiositv  which  he 
could-  not  withstand,  vis.,  of  going  back  to  his 
friend  and  Inauiring  of  him  what  discoveries  he 
had  made  of  this  kind  ?  How  he  came  to  have 
changed  his  mind  so  suddenly?  And,  especi- 
ally, how  he  was  arrived  to  a  certainty  of  the 
thing  ? 

I  told  you  that  there  had  been  a  great  shower 
of  rain,  wMch  had  stopped  the  first  young  gen* 
tleman  in  his  way  out ;  it  seems  the  day  was  still 
showery,  and  a  little  rain  happening  to  fall  again 
as  this  gentleman  went  by  a  bookseller's  shop, 
he  stops  at  the  door  to  stand  up  a  llttie  out  of 
the  wet 

There  happened  to  be  sitting  la  the  shop  read« 
hig  a  book  a  gentleman  of  hto  acquatntanee, 
though  for  diflbring  fimm  him  In  his  principles, 
being  a  very  sober,  studious,  religious  young 
man,  a  student  In  divinity  of  the  same  college, 
who  looking  up  called  him  in,  and  after  a  fow 
common  salutes  be  whispers  in  his  ear. 

8t9idmL  IwashMUngfaianoldbookhcffnjast 
now,  and  began  the  followhig  short  dialogue; 
and  I  found  four  lines  written  on  tlie  back  of  the 
title-page  which  put  me  in  inlnd  of  yon* 

jUkeiti.  Me  I  why  did  they  pnt  ymi  in  mind 
of  me? 

AudL  ni  tell  yon  preseatlv;  eome  hftber.  [H§ 
rttim  Mio  a  hmck  room,  mid  oetti  1k9  MtF  tjftar 

AOu  Weil,  now  ten  me. 

Shtd,  Because  I  tUnk  they  an  very  fit  for  sneb 
an  atheistioal  wretch  as  yon  to  read. 

Ath,  Yon  are  very  dviL 

Stud,  Yon  know  yoo  desorve  it. 

Atk.  Come,  lot  ma  see  them,  hnwaver. 

SHidL  LH  ma  look  in  yonr  fiue  aU  the  whOe^ 
then. 

illA.  No,  you  shant 

8lmd.  Then  you  slmn't  see  them. 

Atk.  WeO,  let  it  alone,  then. 

Stud,  Come,  give  me  your  hand ;  ynu  shall  see 
them  if  you  will  pmilse  to  read  them  over  three 
times. 

Adu  There's  my  hand.  111  rand  them  out  to 
you. 

SStvd.  ril  hold  your  hand  all  the  while,  ba> 
cause  l*U  be  sure  cif  your  performance. 

u 
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AtadL  Wcii,wlMtd»«i«tiytott«i? 

illi  rv  teB  yon  nj  tlmphtf  ftrthflr  bsr  nd 
by,  bot  flnt  tell  me,  ww  JtfiyoQ  pnii  vy  band 
or  wben  yoo  let  It  n  ? 

5iliNL  Did  yen  fcJaowHeowttMttyTO  when 
yen  reed  theee  ifoidi,  ^tbera  amy  be  e  Ood?* 

Atk,  WhitnoCicm?    Wbit  do  yon  telk  of? 

ShidL  CooM.  do  Mt  dmy  it.  Ibr  I  am  a  wlU 
nest  egebut  yoo. 

JUL  WiUMn,  for  what?  IhwreUlUpobody. 
I  have  robbed  aobody  i  if  rou  voold  torn  m- 
former,  I  Yilne  Aot  yoor  evioMee. 

Stvd.  No^Be^IsWlMttuniinfonnirorttat 
kiod,  bat  I  am  a  witoen  ia  year  HaUrli  be- 
half. 

AiL  WhaleaayoonllneM? 

Stud,  ni  tell  yoa  what  I  caa  witaes*  I  caa 
testify  that  your  own  oooieienoe  is  egafaiat  yoa 
io  your  hapioQi  deavii^  the  eiiiteBoe  of  that 
God  that  gave  yoa  Ufo ;  yoa  eoold  not  coaeeal 
it;  I  tell  yoa  I  foU  it. 

AUl  How  do  yoo  pretead  to  kaow  what  my 
ooaieieDoe  dictates  to  ne,  or  what  the  result  qi 
secret  reflections  may  be  hi  the  mind  ?  You  auy 
be  mistakeo ;  have  a  care^  yoa  kaow  yoa  are  not 
to  bear  folte  wiifMSS. 

Sitd,  Itisin  Vaiatoitnig^withit^*tisnot 
to  be  concealed;  yoa  betrayed  yowaelf,  I  teB 
you. 

Jik  Hofr  betrayod  lay^?  yo^  are  qiighty 
dark  ia  yoor  e^pressioas. 

Siud^  Did  I  Bot  tell  yoa  I  woald  look  ia  year 
face  ell  the  while  you  read?  Did  I  not  see  ioto 
the  dtetrection  of  yoor  eool?  Did  jtm  not  turn 
pels  at  the  fery  words,  when  yoor  tongue  sold, 
tbeee  may  be  a  Ood?  Wee  there  not  a  visible 
horror  hi  yoor  ODOBtenaaee  when  yoa  toad  the 
wonlBBAvaM?«»abonorwhleh8igalieda  aease 
o  your  having  no  share  In  It,  or  hope  about  it? 
And  did  I  nat  feel  a  twmbliag  hiyourfwy 
Jeiiili^  as  I  held  paa  by  tha  hand,  when  yoa  lead 
the  word  aau.  ? 

Jlk  And  was  that  it  yon  held  mehf  the  hand 
for? 

StmL  Indeed  it  waa ;  I  waapaisaaisi  I sfaoaM 
Bad  It,  for  I  oonld  nofov  beieva  bat  ea  atheist 
had  always  a  heH  witUn  Urn,  area  while  he 
braved  it  aat  agaiaat  a  heH  withoat  Use. 

AUL  You  spcdL  enough  to  fright  oaei  how 
caa  yoa  say  so  poeitiTely  a  thing  which  you  can- 
not be  sure  of? 

ISlt^  Merer  addrfatoslBfftiibiTahito 
deayit. 

Atk  Wsll,  wdl,  ItH  Boae  of  yoor  boslnem: 
who  made  von  my  fother  oooAseor?    [Btita 

Stm£  Nay,  do  not  be  engry  with  your  friead  ; 
and  though  you  are,  do  but  take  the  binr,  and  be 
as  anpy  as  you  win.   
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AwL  I  aim  at  aatlang  bat  yoor  eteiaal  felid> 
ty  I  I  thoo^  thooe  linea  very  apposite  to  yoor 
aaae,  and  was  wishing  yoa  had  then  before  I 
happened  to  see  yoa.  I  thoag^  that  swch  a  re- 
ieonon  in  the  case  of  athcSmi,  so  aataral,  so 
plala,  especfadly  blessed  from  Haa  whoee  secret 
%oioae«ft  eflhetaeUy reach  the  mmd,  might  be 
to  open  year  esas. 
my  eyes  t— to  what? 
BBBtfeiag  that  I  am  peranaiied  yoa 
soeafaaadyia  part,  tiioagb  I  W  you  atmgg^ 
hard  against  yoor  own  convietioas. 

AA,  What  is  this  something  vou  speak  of? 

Stmi,  I  mean  in  a  few  wwds  what  the  Unea 
von  have  read  aieaa,  vis.,  that  perhape  there  may 
be  a  God,  aheavea.  and  hd). 

AA.  Idoa't  kaow,  but  there  may.  [A06- 
ssrvcr  IsBTff  ttwud  ta  Hm  9t9^'\ 

St^  Weil,!  see  it  b^EU»  to  iQashyoa;ir 

you  ere  unoertafa^  that  is  a  atop  to  coaviction ; 

aad  the  rest  of  the  words  you  have  read  are  a 

most  natural  inference  in  your  cam. 

*' Ton'd  b«st  ccuuidcr  wen,  fer  ftsr 
•T  ihoald  te  too  late  ^ffi  your  Bdrtekm  sppMT.* 

AA,  What  would  you  have  me  consider? 

Stmd,  r  am  not  able  to  enter  into  that  part 
now  t  the  flnt  thing  Is  to  persuade  yoa  to  look  in ; 
listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience ;  I  am  satiaflcd 
yon  stand  convicted  at  that  bv ;  yoa  cannot 
plead  not  guilty  there. 

A^  Convicted  of  what? 

StMd>  Of  havhig  acted  oontmr  to  the  light 
of  nature,  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  common 
sense ;  most  impiously  denied  the  God  whose  air 
vou  breathe  in,  whose  earth  yoa  tread  on,  whose 
food  you  eat,  whose  clothes  yoa  wear,  who  is 
your  fife,  and  will  be  yoor  Judae. 

ACu  I  do  not  absolutely  deny;  I  tell  yoo  I 
don^  know,  but  there  may  be  a  God. 

Stud.  DoD*t  you  know  but  there  coayl  O 
sir,  I  beseech  votl,  repent ;  for  certainly  there  is 
a  God,  depena  upon  it ;  I  svf  so. 

Ath.  You  frighten  me.  [tttttarti  ami  looJb 
fiirprisfd.1 

Stud.  Indeed  I  thfaikit  may  wdl  Mghlea  yoo. 

Atk  But  yoo  frq^hten  me  apen  a  quite  di^ 
ferent  account  iiroai  what  yon  Imagiae;  I  am 
iodeed  very  much  surprised,  and  so  woold  yoa 
too,  if  you  knew  the  drcumstanee. 

Aatf.  What  circamstance? 

AtL  Pray  did  you  bear  theee  wordi  qwkea 
anywhere  to-day  before  you  ipoke  tfiem? 

Simd,  No,  not  L 

A  A.    Were  yoa  at  Mr '*  ehaaibar  about 

half  an  hour  ago? 

SiwL  I  have  hot  been  there  tiiia  moatli  past ; 
I  have  given  over  vititmg  hinib  and  aB  sacfa  as  he 
is,  long  ago. 

Atk.  nave  you  seen  bfan  to-day,  or  wben  did 
yon  last  see  hnn  ?— did  be  speak  theee  worde  to 
you,  or  yon  to  Mm  ? 

SiwL  I  have  not  seen  him  ^aee  I  sawhrn 
with  yon  about  fourteen  days  ago^  when  yoor 
discourse  (e?en  both  of  you)  was  soblaspfaemoos 
and  so  atheistical  as  roaoe  my  wry  heert  tremble, 
and  I  resolved  never  to  eeeee  into  eeespaoy  with 
either  al  yen  agah^  and  It  was  that  vary  discoorse 
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liaet  in  tbii  book.  I  should  tbink  It  an  evideot 
ditcoverj  of  God,  and  what  I  night  hope  should 
best  forward  your  eoavictkw,  if  his  pravidcooe 
should  have  sent  yon  to  this  door  at  that  ndnnte 
to  receive  the  hint  on  thk  ocoaafen. 

J  A.  There  ia  lomethiof  more  lha«  eomiapp 
io  everything  that  has  happened  to  nse  to-day. 

Siyd,  If  you  would  explain  yonrself  a  Utile  I 
■ifht  My  more  i  but  yoo  know  very  well  I  ean- 
Dot  make  the  least  gueu  at  what  yon  mean. 

Atk.  Aakveno  more  question!;  there  post 
be  a  God  or  a  devil  hi  befog.  [A  Mcs  wUdfy 
ami  amated.] 

Stud.  Dear  Mend,  there  are  both,  depend  upon 
it ;  but  I  beseech  you  compose  your  mind,  and  do 
not  receive  the  ooDvietion  with  horror,  but  with 
comfort  and  hope. 

Atk,  One  or  other  of  then  has  been  concerned 
in  what  has  happened  to  ne  to-day ;  it  has  been 
a  strange  day  with  me* 

Stud,  If  it  relates  only  to  theee  things,  perhaps 
it  may  be  of  use  to  you  to  oommuniea^  ttie  par- 
ticulars, at  least  it  may  give  some  vent  to  the 
oppression  of  thought  which  you  seem  to  be 
under;  you  cannot  open  your  mind  to  one  that 
has  more  earnest  desires  to  do  you  good,  though 
perhaps  not  snflldently  fhmished  to  advbe  you. 

Atk.  I  most  tell  it  or  burst.  [fftnkegave 
kim  the  vAole  ttoiy  of  kit  going  to  hit  /Hend*t 
ekamibor  tm  ordir  to  take  km  wUk  him  to  tko  wicked 
dub  ikey  kad  kept,  and  kow  ke  kad  met  kim  at  die 
door,  and  taid  me  tame  worde  to  km  ^at  the  Stu» 
dent  kad  repeated,  andwkenke  had  done,  eayt  he  to 
hujnemd] — And  who  now  do  you  think  must  Ro- 
tate the  same  words  to  him,  and  afterwards  to 
you,  to  say  to  ne  on  the  same  occasion. 

StMuL  Who  do  I  think?     Nay,  who  do  you 
think  ? 
Atk.  Who?  the  devil,  if  there  is  a  devil 

Stud.  Why,  do  yon  think  the  devil  preanhes 
repentance?  {He et^fidt etock etittf  and »a^  not 
a  word,  wkkk  Ae  otktr  pereeimng,  goee  on] — Pray 
think  serionsly,  for  I  see  U  does  a  Kttle  touch 
your  reason.  Is  it  likely  the  devil  sbuyld  bid 
cJiber  of  ns,  or  both  of  ut,  entreat  you  to  re- 
pent ?  Is  ii  the  devil,  think  you,  that  wouki 
proBomioe  the  oertainty  ol  the  great  truth  I  speak 
of?  Is  it  hb  busioMi  ta  o^uvinoe  you  that 
there  ii  a  God? 

Atk.  That's  very  true. 

Shtd.  One  thing,  however,  ID  say  is  Satan's 
bchnU^  and  that  ii,  that  he  never  came  op  to  your 
beidUofsiDningt  The  devil  has  frequently  set 
op  hinaselA  and  persoaded  poor  deluded  people  to 
wershin  him  as  a  God:  but,  tode  him  justice, he 
never  had  the  fappndenee  to  deny  the  being  of  a 
God;  thalls  a  sin  purely  hunam  and  even  among 
men  very  modern  too,  the  faiveatkm  of  witty 
men,  as  they  call  tbemselvei^— a  way  they  have 
lately  found  out  to  cherish  superlative  wicked- 
ness, and  fatter  themselves  that  they  shall  have 
no  andit  of  their  aeoounts  hi  a  Aiture  state ;  of 
whom  It  nay  indeed  he  said  fas  that  partioular, 
they^iave  oot-siimed  the  devil. 

AA.  Indeed  I  think  we  have. 

Stud.  I  wish  you  would  oonsider  •  little  for- 
therofit. 

Atk.  Whal  can  men  ooniider  that  have  gene 
tbatkttfith? 


Stud,  Yes,  yes;  remember  what  St  Peter  said 
to  Simon  the  sorcerer. 

Atk.  What  w^  that? 

SfMd.  Read  Acts  viij,  22 ;  f  Repent,  therefore, 
of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps 
the  ti^qugl^  oC  tl)iu|)  )ie|rt  m^  ho  foigiven 
thee.** 

4tk*  No,  no ;  the  las^  ff  yoorveises  is  against 
ne  there  most  directly. 

"  It's  all  voo  lAts,  wnr  nj  «i»ttn  Ufipemt,^ 

Stud.  No,  no ;  remember  what  you  said,  that 
i(  must  be  a  God  of  ^  deviL 

Atk:  What  is  that  to  the  j^rnoee  ? 

Stud.  Why,  you  seeiped  satisfied  that  It  could 
not  be  from  tne  devtf. 

Atk.  But  what  the  better  am  I  for  that,  If  the 
olfcer  is  my  enemy  ? 

Stud.  Much  the  better  if  It  was  fron  God,  if 
the  words  you  heard  were  from  God,  and  that 
two  unconcerned  persons  so  eminently  concurred 
in  speaking  to  you;  you  cannot  believe  God 
would  bid  you  aapsMT,  if  it  was  too  late,  or  If  he 
were  your  irreccnclleable  enemy;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  you  believe  It  to  be  the  voice  of  his  Ph>- 
vidence,  you  ought  to  listen  to  and  obey  it. 

AtL  You  have  a  strange  power  of  persnasiep, 
there  is  no  resisting  your  axgument. 

Stud.  It  is  not  in  me  to  persuade*  but  heaven 
may  make  use  of  me  to  copvincei 

Atk.  To  coovioce  hi  to  persuades  I  an  coo- 
vioced  that  I  have  been  a  dreadful  wretch. 

iSM^  I  aqi  persuaded  you  were  oonvinoed  of 
that  before. 

AtL  I  cannot  denv  but  my  heart  always 
struck  me«-a  kind  of  chUl  hmror  ran  thrpngh 
ny  veins,  when  1  have  uttered  the  blasphenoos 
opinions  that  I  have  been  drawn  into ;  ny  veiv 
blood  stagnated  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  I  look 
back  on  it  with  astonishment. 

Stud.  I  tell  yon,  I  felt  a  trenoar  even  in  your 
flesh  when  yon  read  the  words,  a  God,  a  heaven, 
a  hell. 

AA.  I  confou  to  yon  ny  very  heart  amk 
within  me  at  the  wonls  wko  oom  teUj  ny  soul 
answered  that  I  could  tell  nyself  that  it  both  is 
and  must  be  so. 

Stud.  Cooscieaee  is  a  folthfol  and  nevei^iidBng 
evidence  in  his  Maker's  behaUL 

Atk.  It  is  a  very  terrible  evldenoe  afainst  ne, 
and  where  wfll  it  end?  ' 

Stud.  IhopeltwittendwbereitbegaBiInetn 
in  a  heavenly  eaH  to  you  to  repentaaee. 

Atk.  That  Is  not  always  the  consequence  of 
conviction. 

Stud,  You  nutt  therefore  distipgulsh  again  of 
what  proceeds  from  heaven,  what  from  hell,  the 
voice  of  God,  and  the  voke  of  the  devil ;  the  first 
calls  upon  you  to  repent,  the  last  pronpts  yon 
to  despair. 

Atk.  Despair  seems  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  denying  God,  for  it  shuts  out  the  power 
that  can  alone  restore  the  mind. 

Stud.  The  greater  is  that  love  which  lefeseslo 
be  shut  out,  that  sends  such  a  heavenly  sonnons 
to  yoo  to  repent,  and  hi  so  enineot  a  manner;  H 
is  not  your  having  been  an  enemy,  a  blesphener, 
a  denyer  of  God ;  Peter  denied  Christ  three 
times,  nay,  the  third  time  he  even  ahiured  hia^ 
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and  yet  mark  the  words— the  Lord  looked  oo 
him,  and  imoMdiately  he  repented* 

Aik.  My  eaie  b  wone  than  Peterik 

Shd.  And  yet  yna  ice  yon  are  called  on  to 
repeot* 

AOl  I  think  yoQ  are  eaBed  to  Hake  Im  repent; 
there*!  no  answerinf  yon. 

4ML  Amen;  may  Ihavetheblenihgofheing 
an  Initniment  to  eo  food  a  work ;  there  jcenu  to 
be  aooMthlng  cstmonUnary  hi  It  all 

Ath,  lt*i  an  a  raipriie  to  me  bow  eame  I 
hither. 

Audi  Nay,  how  eame  I  hither?— How  came 
this  book  here  ?— Who  writ  the  linei  fai  the  fron- 
tispiece U-How  came  I  to  read  them  ?— It  is  Ul 
a  dream  to  me ! 

Aik,  How  eame  tou  to  think  of  me  npon  ^ 
reading  them  ?  And  hew  came  I  here  iost  at  the 
monieot,  and  oat  of  my  wav  too? 

[Ht  lifti  ti^kUhamU  mderitt  atO, «« There isa 
Gmi,  cariamijf  then  w;  /om  eomoimotd  <^  ii  s  ii 
wttui  U  so.**] 

SiM/L  Nothing  more  oertafai ;  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  but  all  these  thbgs  are  of  bira. 

AA,  But  there  are  yet  mater  things  behfaid ; 
I  wish  yon  would  go  wtth  me  to  my  friend 
Mr  — *k  ehaaiber ;  I  am  persnaded  something 
yet  more  eitraordlnary  must  haYe  belUlen  him. 

8iud.  With  aU  my  heart. 

[Thijf  laikgoto  Om  firU  gaUkmaCt  (Aamber^ 
am  JImd  km  ai  Aone  very  wmek  out  efwdtr^  htl 
wHUMg  mttntgk  to  disooMrse  witk  ikem.\ 

AA*  Well,  friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you  are 
better  disposed  to  yoor  friends  than  when  I  saw 
you  last. 

Gm<.  Ttroly,  when  I  saw  yon  last,  I  was  dis- 
posed of  bv  the  devil,  and  so,  I  doubt,  were  you ; 
I  hope  I  shall  never  oeoM  faito  that  horrid  pUce 
again. 

Aik.  What  horrid  place  ? 

GwhL  Yoa  know  where  I  mean ;  I  tremble  at 
the  very  thongbts  of  the  plaee,  and  much  more 
of  the  company ;  I  wish  I  could  prevail  upon  you 
to  come  no  more  aaMng  them  too ;  I  assure  yon, 
if  I  know  mvself,  and  if  God  wonld  assist  me  to 
do  it,  I  would  much  rather  go  to  a  stake  to  be 
burnt. 

SiiuL  I  rejoice  In  snob  an  alteration,  sir,  npon 
you,  and  I  hope  onr  friend  here  is  of  the  same 
mhul ;  long  may  it  cootinue  hi  you  both. 

Aik»  Well,  pray  tell  us  somethhig  of  the  coca* 
sion  of  this  baopy  alteration,  for  it  will  seem  still 
more  strange  how  yoo  came  to  be  Instrumental 
to  mv  change.  If  I  linow  notUng  of  the  means 
that  brought  about  your  own. 

OmiL  Mine  I  I  amure  you  It  was  all  from 
heaven  i  not  the  light  that  shone  about  St  Pool 
was  more  imoMdutely  from  heaven  than  the 
stroke  that  touched  my  soul  i  It  is  true  I  had  no 
voice  without,  but  a  voice  has  spoken  (I  hope) 
sffictually  to  my  understanding ;  I  had  voice 
snoogh  to  ten  me  how  I  was  In  the  hands  of  that 
Power,  that  Mi^esty,  that  Ood,  whom  I  had 
wickedly,  and  with  a  hardness  not  to  be  express- 
ed* disowned  and  denied. 

ifiN^  Pray,  sir,  if  you  care  to  have  it  known, 
give  us  some  account  of  the  partictdars  of  this 
woatferftil  thing. 

thin,  Mr,  I  shall  do  it  freely ;  I  think  longht 
not  10  ooneeai  It. 


[Hen  A«  otDei  cm  oesoioif  t^ike  arprm  he 
m  Oy  lAe  tigktning,  hom  ht  wot  stopped  n  Ui  v^ 
to  ma  wkked  eompmjt,  amd  went  hiuk  to  kit  dkoa* 
fter.l 

AtL  Well,  now  I  will  no  more  wonder  at  tae 
salntation  you  gave  me  when  I  cane  to  gsH  yoo, 
but  thank  you  for  it 

€fmL  what  salntation  1 

Aik»  Why, when  1  wasat  yonr chamber iboat 
two  hours  ago. 

CfenL  You  at  my  chamber  t 

AiL  Nay,  von  need  not  conceal  it,  for  I  ban 
told  our  friena  here  all  the  story. 

Gmt.  I  know  nothing  of  what  yoa  talk  oC 
mnch  lem  what  yon  mean. 

Aik»  Nay,  what  need  yon  go  abont  to  coooeal 
it?  Itellyou  Idonot  take  it  ill,  I  hope  I  nay 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  yoa  nid  te 
me,  and  look  upon  it  as  spoken  from  beavea;  for 
I  assure  yon  it  has  been  an  introdoctioa  to  tbn 
Ught  hi  my  thoughts  which  I  hope  shsll  ne?erbe 
eitinguished. 

Gilt,  Dear  friend,  as  I  believe  yoa  are  fenoos, 

so  I  hope  you  believe  I  am  ao ;  I  profeis  I  bo' 
nothing  of  ail  you  talk  abouL 

Aik,  Why,  was  I  not  at  your  door  tbii  ato' 
noon  a  little  after  the  great  shower  of  rain?; 

Geat.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Aik*  Why,  did  not  I  knock  at  yonr  chamber 
door,  and  you  come  to  the  door  yoomlf  an^ 
speak  tome? 

Gent,  Not  to-day,  I  am  ^ery  sure  of  it 

Aik,  Am  I  awake  ?    Are  you  Mr ?  am  I 

sure  we  are  all  alive,  and  know  wliat  we  are  say- 
ing, and  to  whom? 

GetU.  I  beseech  you  nnriddle  yoursc](  &r  I 
am  surprised. 

Aik.  Why,  about  three  o'clock  this  sfteroooa 
I  came  to  this  chamber-door;  I  knocked;  yw 
came  and  opened  the  door ;  I  b^gan  to  ipeak, 
yon  interrupted  me,  and^— — 

[Here  he  repmti  ike  pamagt  at  kntfeaiii» 
owii  iktmgkte  mid  resenlmeni;  as  hefin,] 

GeML  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  someveieefitff 
heaven,  it  was  nothing  of  mine;  1  have  notbeea 
at  the  door  since  two  of  the  dock,  when  I  casie 
first  in,  but  have  been  oo  the  bed  or  in  ny  stady 
ever  since,whollv  taken  un  wtth  myowntboagto> 
and  very  mnch  indisposecL 

[Tkeycnmg  man  turm  pale,  imd  fiO$  ia*>< 
sioooii.] 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  bdoqpngtoms 
story,  bat  it  is  too  long  for  the  prsseat  psipoae; 
I  have  related  this  part  on  sevoal  accoosta,  aad 
it  hits  the  purpose  I  am  upon  many  ways. 

1.  Hera  is  a  visible  evidence  of  God,  and  « 
his  being  and  nature^  fixed  oo  In  the  mind,  that 
not  the  most  hardened  athdat  can  deny  it;  ^ 
tore  recoils  at  every  endeavour  to  sapprc0>t 
and  the  verr  pulsation  of  his  Uood  shall  diaoover 
and  acknowledge  It 

2.  Yetevenin  thiswe  see  how  tbe  power " 
imagfaiation  may  be  worked  op  by  the  secrt^ 
agency  of  an  unknown  hand,  how  maBy^thii^ 
concurred  to  make  this  man  believe  be  bad  aei» 
an  apparition,  and  heard  a  votoe ;  and  yet*^ 
was  nothing  in  it  but  the  voice  of  a  man  nsKW 
and  mistaken ;  the  young  man  was  so  aorpn*^ 
at  his  friend's  dedarhig  that  be  knew  ootkinf  « 
his  oooBing  there,  that  he  condnded  it  bad  been 


all  ■  TbrfoD  or  apparition  that  opened  the  door, 
and  that  it  was  a  Toice  that  had  spoken  to  him, 
of  what  kind  he  knew  not ;  and  the  reflection 
upon  tUf  rarprised  him  to  roach  at  threw  him 
into  a  iwooD,  and  yet  here  was  neither  vision  or 
Totce,  but  that  of  an  ordinary  person,  and  one 
who  meant  well  and  said  well. 

It  is  not  to  be  doabted  bat  that  many  an  ap- 
parition related  with  a  great  deal  of  oertafaity  tn 
the  world,  and  of  which  good  ends  have  followed, 
has  been  no  more  than  such  a  serious  mistake  as 
this. 

Bat  before  I  leave  it,  let  me  observe  that  this 
sboold  not  at  all  hinder  us  from  making  a  very 
pood  use  of  sndi  things ;  for  many  a  vmce  may 
be  directed  from  heaven  that  is  not  immediately 
fpoken  from  thence ;  as  when  the  children  cried 
Hosannab  to  our  Saviour,  they  falfilled  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  said.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
socklings  thou  has  ordained  praise ;  so  doubtless 
He  that  made  all  things  and  created  all  things, 
may  appoint  instruction  to  be  given  by  fortuitous 
aoddents,  and  may  direct  concurring  drcum- 
itanoeato  touch  and  afleet  the  mind  as  much 


and  as  eflectuaDy  as  if  they  had  been  immediate 
and  miraculous.  • 

Thus  was  the  two  pertoos  happening  to  say  the 
same  words  to  the  atheist,  the  strange  reading  of 
those  lines  when  the  person  oame  into  the  book, 
seller's  shop,  the  incident  of  bis  running  into  the 
shop  for  shelter,  and  many  the  like  things  of  the 
iame  nature,  and  ordered  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cock  crowhig  when  Peter  deided  Christ,  which, 
though  wondemillv  concurrent  with  what  bis 
blessed  Master  had  foretotd*  yet  was  no  extraor- 
dinary thing  in  a  cock,  who  naturally  crows  at 
such  a  time  of  the  morning. 

In  a  word,  all  these  things  serve  to  conrinoe 
us  of  a  great  superintendeney  of  divine  Provi* 
dence  in  the  minutest  affairs  of  this  world,  of  a 
manifest  ezistenoe  of  the  faivlsible  world,  of  the 
reality  of  spirits,  and  of  the  faitelUgenoe  between 
us  and  them.  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  of  it  to 
misguide  anybody,  or  to  asiist  them  to  delude 
themselves,  having  spoken  of  it  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  in  mv  design,  and  with  a  iinoera  do- 
sbe  for  a  general  good. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Dncmimoif  of   mt  obioi]i«*>i  am  rolb»  nt 

ntAttCTf  AVD  MLD  TO  ▲  OIPtT.  — -  AT  tWKLVB 
TKABl  OLD  T8B  MimB  OF  A  tBIT  CABBIBt 
MB  WfTB  BIM  TO  BBWfOVllDLAltn.— WB  ABB 
TAIKK  BT  All  ALOBBINB.— BBTABBV  BY  THB 
POBTVOUMB.— AB  OLD  tlLOT  TAKBI  CBABOB 
OP  Ml,  WITV  WBOIj^  I  MABB  A  VOTAOI,  AND 
■SOIlt  fTIAUBO*— >I  AM  OOMCBBBBD  IB  A  MV- 
TINT,  ABO  IBT  OB  tROBB  WITH  TIFB  OF  TBB 
CBBW.— TBANtACnOBl  TBBBB. 

Ai  is  uioal  for  graat  persons,  whose  lives  have 
been  remarkable,  and  whose  actions  deserve  re- 
cording to  posterity,  to  insist  mnch  opon  their 
originalt,  give  full  accounts  of  their  families,  and 
the  histories  of  their  ancestors ;  so,  that  I  may 
be  methodical,  I  shall  do  the  same,  though  I  can 
look  but  a  very  little  way  into  my  pedigree,,  as 
you  win  see  presently. 

If  I  may  believe  the  woman  whom  I  was 
taoglit  to  call  mother,  I  was  a  little  boy,  of  about 
two  years  old,  very  well  dressed,  had  a  nursery* 
maid  to  attend  me,  wlio  took  me  out  on  a  fine 
rammer^  evenfaig  into  the  fields  towards  Isling- 
ton, as  she  pretoided,  to  give  the  child  some  air ; 
a  little  girl  behig  with  her,  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
rears  old,  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
maid,  whether  by  appointment  or  otherwise, 
meets  with  a  feflow,  her  sweetheart,  as  I  suppose ; 
he  carries  her  into  a  publio-bouse,  to  give  her  a 
pot  and  a  eakei  and  whUe  they  were  toying  in 
the  house  the  giri  plays,  about,  with  me  in  her 
hand  in  the  garden  and  at  the  door,  sometimes  in 
s%fat,  sometimes  out  of  right,  thinkfam  no  harm. 

At  this  Juncture  comes  by  one  of  those  sort  of 
people  who.  It  seems^  made  It  their  business  to 
spirit  away  little  children.  This  was  a  hellish 
trade  In  those  days,  and  chiefly  practised  where 
they  found  little  children,  very  well  dressed,  or 
for  Digger  chUdrsUf  to  sell  them  to  the  planta- 


The  woman  pnCendfaig  to  take  ne  up  in  her 
anns  and  kiss  me^  and  pmy  wHh  me,  draws  the 
girl  agood  way  from  the  house,  till  at  last  she 
nsakes  a  fine  story  to  the  gIri,  and  bids  her  go 
back  to  the  maid,  and  teu  her  where  she  was 
with  the  chOd ;  that  a  gentlewoman  had  taken  a 


fiincy  to  the  child,  and  was  kissing  of  it,  but  she 
should  not  be  frightened,  or  to  that  purpose  ;  for 
they  were  but  just  there ;  and  so,  while  the  girl 
went,  she  carried  me  quite  away. 

From  this  time,  it  seems,  I  was  disposed  of  to 
a  beggar  woman  that  wanted  a  pretty  little  child 
to  set  out  her  case ;  and,  after  that,  to  a  gipay, 
under  whose  government  I  continued  till  I  was 
about  fix  years  old ;  and  this  woman,  though  I 
was  continually  dragged  about  with  her  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  yet  never  let  me 
want  for  anything;  and  I  called  her  mother; 
though  she  told  me  at  last  she  was  not  my 
mother,  but  that  she  bought  me  for  twelve  shil- 
lings of  another  woman,  who  told  her  how  she 
came  by  me,  and  told  her  that  my  name  was  Bob 
Smgleton,  not  Robert,  but  plain  Bob;  for  it 
seems  they  never  knew  by  what  name  I  was 
christened. 

It  is  in  vain  to  reflect  here,  what  a  terrible 
IHght  the  careless  hussvwas  in  that  lost  me; 
what  treatment  she  received  from  my  justly-en- 
raged father  and  mother,  and  the  horror  these 
must  be  in  at  the  thoughts  of  their  child  being 
thus  carried  away ;  for  as  I  never  knew  anything 
of  the  matter,  but  just  what  I  have  related,  nor 
who  my  father  and  mother  were,  so  it  would 
make  but  a  needless  digression  to  talk  of  it  here. 

My  good  gipsy  mother,  for  some  of  her  worthy 
actions  no  doubt,  happeped  in  process  of  time  to 
bo  hanged ;  and,  as  this  fell  out  something  too 
soon  for  me  to  be  perfected  in  the  strolling  trade, 
the  parish  where  I  was  left,  which  for  my  life  t 
cannot  remember,  took  some  care  of  me  to  be 
sure ;  for  the  first  thing  I  can  remember  of  my- 
self afterwards,  was,  that  I  went  to  a  parish 
school,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  used  to 
talk  to  me  to  be  a  good  boy ;  and  that,  though  I 
was  but  a  poor  boy,  if  I  minded  my  book,  and 
served  Ood,  I  might  make  a  good  man. 

I  believe  I  was  frequently  removed  from  one 
town  to  another,  perhapa  as  the  parishes  disputed 
my  supposed  mother's  last  settlement.  Whether 
I  was  so  shifted  by  paspes,  or  otherwise,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  town  where  I  was  hist  kept,  what- 
ever its  name  was,  must  be  not  far  off  from  the 
sea-side ;  for  a  master  of  a  ship,  who  took  a  fency 
to  me,  was  the  first  that  brought  me  to  a  place 
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not  far  from  Southampton,  which  I  afterwards 
knew  to  be  Buisleton ;  and  there  I  attended  the 
carpenters,  and  such  people  as  were  emplo]red  in 
building  a  ship  for  him ;  and  when  it  was  done, 
though  I  was  not  above  twelve  years  old,  he 
evrried  me  to  sea  with  Urn  on  a  voyage  to  New* 
Ibandland. 

I  lived  well  enough,  and  pleased  my  master  so 
well,  that  he  called  me  his  own  boy  s  and  I  would 
have  called  him  father,  bui  he  wodd  hot  aUow  fi; 
for  he  had  children  of  his  own.  I  went  three  or 
four  voyages  with  him»  and  grew  a  great  sturdy 
boy,  when,  coming  home  again  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  we  were  taken  by  an  Algerine 
rover,  or  man  of  war:  which,  if  my  account 
stands  right,  was  Ibout  Iher  yter  1605,  Ibr  ydu 
nay  be  sure  I  kef^  no  jmamaL 

I  was  not  much  concerned  at  the  disaster, 
though  I  saw  my  master,  after,  having  been 
wounded  by  a  splinter  in  the  head  duiing  the 
engagement,  very  barbarously  used  by  the  Turks ; 
I  say,  I  was  not  much  ooneemedL  tiU,  upon  some 
unlucky  thing  !  said,  which  as  1  remember,  was 
about  abusing  my  master,  they  took  me  and  beat 
me  most  unmercifully  with  a  flat  stick  on  the  soles 
of  my  feet,  so  that  t  could  ndther  go  nor  stand 
for  several  days  together. 

But  my  good  fortune  was  my  friend  upon  this 
occasion ;  for,  as  they  were  sailing  away  with  our 
ship  In  tow  as  a  prtie,  steering  for  the  Straits, 
and  In  sight  of  the  hay  of  Cadis,  the  Turkish 
rover  was  attacked  by  two  great  P6rtuguesa  men 
of  war,  and  taken  and  carried  faito  Lisbon. 

As  I  was  not  much  concerned  at  my  captivity, 
not  indeed  understanding  the  consequences  of  it, 
if  it  had  continued ;  ao  fwasnot  suiti^ly  sensible 
of  my  deliverance :  nor  indeed  was  it  so  much  a 
deliverance  to  me  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  for  my  master,  who  was  the  only  friend  1 
had  in  the  world,  died  at  Lisbon  of  his  wounds; 
and  1  being  then  almost  reduced  to  my  primitive 
state,  vis.  of  starving,  had  this  addition  to  it,  that 
it  was  in  a  for^g^  country  too,  where  I  knew 
nobody  ami  could  not  speak  a  word  of  their 
laMage.  However,  X  fored  better  here  than  I 
bad  reason  to  expect ;  for.  when  all  the  rest  of 
our  men  had  uoir  liberty  to  go  where  Uiey 
would*  I,  that  knew  not  whither  to  go,  staid  in 
the  ship  for  several  days,  till  at  length  one  of  the 
lieutenants  seeiiw  me,  inquired  what  that  young 
English  dqg  did  there,  and  why  they  did  not 
turn  him  on  shorn. 

I  heard  him,  apd  partly  understood  what  he 
meant,  though  not  what  he  sald«  and  b^gan  then 
to  be  bi  a  terrible  flight ;  for  I  knew  not  where 
to  get  a  bit  of  bread  i  when  the  pQot  of  the  ship, 
an  old  seaman,  seeing  me  look  very  dull,  came  to 
me,  and  speaking  broken  English  to  me,  told  me 
I  must  be  gone.  *'  MThither  must  I  gor  said  I. 
^  Where  you  wiU,"  said  ha,  '*bome  to  your  own 
oountry,  if  jou  wUL**— **  How  must  I  go  thither  ?** 
said  L  •* my, have  you  no  friend?**  said  he. 
"  No,**  said  I.  "not  in  the  worid^bnt  that  dog, 
polntin|  to  the  ship*s  dog  (wh0|  having  stolen  a 
piece  ef  meat  Just  before^  had  brought  It  close 
Qv  me,  and  I  had  taken  h  frott  bim,  and  eaten 
It),  for  lie  has  been  a  good  friend,  «m1  brought 
mo  my  dinner.** 

**  Wen,  wen,**  aayt  he^  "yon  moat  have  your 
dinqer.     WHl  you  go  with  me?**— "Yes,**  says 


I,  '<with  all  my  heart**  In  short,  the  old  pilot 
took  me  home  with  him,  and  used  me  tolerabU 
well,  though  I  fared  hard  enough ;  and  I  UT«<i 
with  him  about  two  years,  during  which  time  be 
was  soliciting  his  business,  and  at  length  got  to 
be  master  or  pilot  under  Don  Garcia  d«  Hmeo. 
tesia  de  Carraval]as«  raptafn  of  a  Portogotx 
galleon,  or  carrack,  which  was  bound  to  Goa,  io 
the  East  Indies ;  and  immediately  having  gotten 
bts  Coinihissioh,  pdi  me  on  b^rd  to  look  after 
his  cabin,  in  which  he  had  stored  hhnaelf  with 
abundance  of  liquors,  succadet,  sugar,  spiees,aDd 
other  things  ht  his  accommodation  in  the  m. 
age,  and  laid  in  afterwards  a  ooosiderable  quaa- 
tity  of  European  goods,  fine  Uoe  and  linen ;  and 
ahio  baitOi  woollen  doth;  stufli^  &d  ooAr  tlie 
pretence  of  bii  clothes. 

I  was  too  young  in  the  trade  to  keep  any 
jouraal  of  this  voyage,  though  my  master,  who 
was,  for  a  Portuguese,  a  pretty  good  artiit, 
prompted  nte  to  It :  but  my  not  underrtandii^ 
the  language  was  one  hindrance;  atlesst,  it 
served  me  for  an  ^kcuae.  Hbwever,  sfter  sone 
tim^  I  began  to  look  into  his  charts  and  booU; 
and,  aa  I  eould  write  a  tolenble  hand,  asder- 
stood  some  Latin»  and  b^gan  to  have  a  little 
smattering  of  the  Fartugneso  tongtte,  so  1  begu 
to  get  n  sttperfioial  knowledge  of  navjgatioa,  but 
not  such  aa  sras  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  esnyske 
throi^  SL  life  of  advcntufe  ata  mine  wm  to  k 
hi  abort*  I  leaned  aaverai  material  thiugs  in  fkii 
vorago  aasoBg  Che  Poftuguean ;  1  leant  psitien- 
larly  to  be  an  arrant  thief  and  a  bad  sailor;  aad 
I  think  I  may  say  thev  are  the  best  masten  for 
teaching  botn  tMse  of  any  nation  in  the  worid. 

We  made  our  way  for  the  East  Indies,  bj  tbe 
ooast  of  Bra^;  not  that  it  it  in  tbe  cooxse  of 
saHiog  the  way  thiUier,  but  our  captaio,  eitber 
on  his  own  account,  or  \ij  the  direction  of  tb« 
merchants,  went  thither  first,  where  st  AD 
Saint's  bay,  or,  as  they  call  it  in  Portugal,  tbe 
Rio  de  Todoa  los  Santos,  we  d^vered  near  aa 
hundred  tons  of  goods,  and  took  in  a  cDnsderabii 
quantity  of  fold,  with  some  chests  ef  sugsr,  and 
seventy  or  e^h^  great  rolls  of  tobacco^  erei? 


I 


ran  wnghiog  at  bait  UX)  weight.     , 

BerOb  beiiig  lodged  on  shore  by  my  master*! 
order,  I  had  the  cbiuge  of  the  captain>  bofloeu. 
ho  havlqg  aeen  me  very  dUigent  for  my  ova 
master  2  and  in  requital  for  ha  mistaken  oob^ 
deuce,  I  found  means  to  secnr^  that  bto say,  to 
steal,  about  twenty  moidores  ont  of  the  geld  tbit 
was  shipped  on  board  by  tho  aerchsBtik  ^  ^ 
was  my  not  adventure. 

Wehaida  tolerable voy^  bomhoMetstbe 
Cape  de  Bona  Sptransa ;  sod  I  was  lepated  u 
a  mighty  ^gent  aervant  to  my  master,  sod  wry 
iadthlul  (I  wasdiqgent  h»deed,  hot  Iwss  veiy 
for  bom  honest;  howevei;  Uiev  thought  b» 
honest,  which,  by  tho  way,  was  tbea  veiy  grett 
mistake)^  upon  this  veiy  mistake  the  csptais 
took  n  particular  likiiy  to  mo»  aad  empi^ 
me  frequently  on  his  own  oecarfons;  SM^  * 
tho  other  hmid.  la  foeosapensn  for  ayoflkioo 
diligence,  I  received  several  ptrtinrisr  &voos 
from  him ;  particularly,  I  was»  by  the  euuk"* 
command,  made  a  kmd  ofastewaidnwtbe 
sh^'a  steward  Ibr  such  provisions  aa  ^  ca^ 
tain  denaaadcd  for  Us  own  tahla*  fleksdis- 
other  steward  for  his  private  stores  besidas,  bst 


OP  CAPTAIN  SINGLETON. 


'  what  the  capUiii  eaUed 

.or  his  private  nse. 

-  •>  means  I  had  opportunity 

.    «'aro  of  my  tnatter^  man,  and 

'  with  sufficient  profifioDS  to 

'  h  better  than  the  other  people 

the  captain  seldom  ordered  any- 

ahip's  stores,  as  d)ove,  hut  I  nipt 

;  my  own  share.    We  arrived  at 

i-..ist  Indies,  in  about  seven  montha, 

"0,  and  remained  there  eight  more; 

II  oh  time  I  had  indeed  nothing  to  do, 

>-*.r  being  generally  on  shore,  but  to  learn 

iiing  that  is  wicked  among  the  Portugnesey 

lOD  the  most  perfidlout  and  the  most  de- 

hcd,  the  most  insolent  and  cruel,  of  any  that 

■  (end  to  call  themselvet  CfaristlanB,  In  the 

rid. 

Thieving,  hing,  swearing,  forswtMtring,  Joined 
to  the  most  abominable  lewdness,  was  the  stated 
practice  of  the  shines  crew ;  addlQg  to  It,  that, 
with  the  most  insuterable  boasts  of  their  own 
courage,  they  were^  generally  speaking,  the  most 
complete  cowards  tnat  I  ever  met  with ;  and  the 
consequence  of  their  cowardice  was  evident  upon 
many  occasions.  However,  there  was  here  and 
there  one  among  them  that  was  not  so  bad  as 
the  rest ;  and,  as  my  lot  fell  among  them,  It  made 
me  have  the  most  contemptible  uioughts  of  the 
rest,  as  Indeed  they  deserved. 

I  was  exactly  fitted  for  their  society  indeed ; 
for  I  had  no  sense  of  virtue  or  religion  upon  me. 
t  had  never  heard  much  of  either,  except  what  a 
good  old  parson  had  said  to  me  when  I  was  a 
child  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  old ;  nay,  I  was 
prepwiag  and  growing  up  apace  to  be  as  wicked 
as  anjrbody  could  be^  or  p«rhap8  ever  was.  Fkte 
certain^  thus  direct^  my  beginning,  knowing 
thai  I  had  work  to  do  in  the  world,  which  no- 
thing but  one  hardened  against  all  sense  of  ho- 
nesty or  religion  could  go  through;  and  yet, 
even  In  tUi  state  of  original  wickedness,  I  enter* 
talned  such  a  settled  abhorrence  of  the  abandoned 
vOeneas  of  the  Portuguese,  that  I  conld  not  bnt 
hate  them  most  heartily  from  the  banning,  and 
all  my  life  afterwards.  They  were  so  brutishly 
wicked,  so  base  and  perfidions,  not  only  to  stnn- 
geis,  but  to  one  another,  so  meanly  submissive 
when  sabjbcted,  so  insolent,  or  bsLrbaiDus  and 
tyrannical,  when  superior,  that  )  thought  there 
was  something  In  them  that  shocked  my  very 
aainre.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  natural  to  an 
EngHihman  to  hate  a  coward,  it  all  joined  to- 
gether to  make  the  devil  and  a  Portujpiese  equally 
my  aversion. 

However,  aooording  to  the  English  proverb,  he 
that  h  shipped  with  the  devQ  must  sofl  with  the 
devil ;  I  was  among  them,  and  I  managed  myself 
as  w^  as  I  could.  My  master  had  consented 
that  1  should  asdst  the  captain  in  the  office,  as 
above  s  but,  as  I  understood  afterwards  that  the 
captain  allowed  my  master  half  a  moidore  a 
month  for  my  lervioe,  and  that  he  had  my  name 
vpaa  the  ship's  books  also,  1  expected  that  when 
the  ship  oame  to  be  paid  four  months*  wages  at 
the  lome^  as  they,  It  seems,  always  do,  my  mas- 
ter would  let  me  nave  something  vxr  myself. 

But  I  was  wrong  fa^  my  man,  for  he  was  none 
of  that  kind.;  oe  had  taken  me  up  as  in  distress, 
and  bis  business  was  to  keep  me  so*  and  make  his 


market  of  me  as  well  as  he  eould,  whieh  1  begioi 
to  tUnk  of  after  a  diilbrent  manner  than  I  did  at 
flrst,  fbr  at  first  I  thought  he  had  entertained  me 
in  mere  charity,  upon  aeeiag  my  distretsed  dr- 
cumstanoes^  but  did  not  doubt  but  when  he  pdt 
me  on  board  the  ihipk  I  Should  have  some  wages 
for  my  servtoo. 

But  bethought,  HieeaH,  quite  othorwist;  and 
when  I  procured  one  to  apeak  to  hfau  about  It, 
when  the  ridp  wai  paid  at  Qea»  be  flew  fcito  the 
greatest  rage  Imaginable,  and  called  ma  Bngttih 
dog,  young  heretle,  aMlllMateiiedtoputmeinto 
the  mqulsition.  Indeed,  uf  all  the  namee  the  Ibur- 
and-twenty  letters  eeuld  make  up,  he  eonld  not 
have  called  me  heretic;  for,  as  1  knew  nething 
about  religion,  neither  nrotestiBt  fnm  papist,  «r 
either  of  them  fit>m  a  Mahometan,  I  oowld  never 
be  a  heretic  However,  it  pasKd  but  a  litUe^ 
but,  as  young  as  I  was,  I  had  been  eaitM  laio 
the  Inquisition,  and  there,  if  they  Imd  asked  me 
If  I  was  a  protestant  or  a  csflOiollo^  I  should  have 
said  yes  to  that  which  came  fiiit.  If  It  had  been 
the  protestant  they  had  asked  first,  It  hid  ceiw 
talnly  made  a  martyr  6f  me  for  I  did  not  kaoir 
what. 

But  the  very  prieit  they  carried  with  tbem»  or 
chaplain  of  the  ship,  as  we  called  him,  saved  mo; 
for  seeing  me  a  boy  entirely  ignoiant  bf  religion, 
and  T«ady  to  do  or  say  anytl&g  they  hid  me,  he 
asked  me  some  questions  about  it^  which  be 
found  I  answered  so  very  rimpir,  that  he  took  It 
upon  him  to  tell  them  he  coufd  answer  for  my 
befaig  a  good  oathdie^  and  be  hoped  he  ihonkl  be 
the  means  of  saving  my  soul;  ana  he  pleased  htm. 
self  that  II  was  to  be  a  work  of  merit  to  himi  so 
be  made  me  as  good  a  papist  as  any  of  them  to 
about  a  week'e  3me. 

I  thiftn  tokl  him  my  case  About  mt  master; 
how,  it  is  true,  he  had  taken  me  up  m  a  miseiw 
able  case  on  board  a  man*of-w«r  at  Lbbon :  end 
I  was  indebted  to  hhta  f»  btffiglng  ihe  on  boatd 
this  ship;  that  if  I  had  been  left  at  LMnm.  I 
might  have  starved,  and  the  like ;  and  therefoto 
t  was  wilRng  to  serve  him,  but  that  I  hoped  he 
would  give  me  some  little  consideration  for  my 
service,  or  let  me  knoW  how  long  ie  etpeded  I 
should  serve  him  for  hothlhRi 

It  wis  aH  one ;  neither  me  prteit  nor  any  one 
else  could  prevail  with  him,  but  that  I  was  not 
his  servant  but  his  dave ;  that  he  todk  me  In  the 
Afgerine,  and  that  I  was  a  Tnrit^  only  pteteoded 
to  be  an  English  boy  to  get  n)y  libeity%^  and  hb 
wouM  carnr  me  to  the  InquMtfon  as  a  TMk. 

This  IHgihtened  me  out  of  my  wfts^  for  I  hid 
nobody  to  vouch  for  me  what  I  wai»  or  from 
whence  I  came ;  but  the  good  Pidre  Antonio, 
for  that  was  his  oame,  deaMd  me  ef  that  paK  ^ 
a  way  I  did  not  underttahd;  for  he  oeme  to  me 
one  moRdng  with  two  sailors,  4nd  tdd  me  they 
must  search  me,  to  l>ear  Witnesi  that  I  was  not 
a  TuriL  I  Wis  amased  at  them,  and  IHghtened, 
and  did  tao^  underMmd  than,  nor  cohid  I  ima- 
ghie  what  they  hitended  to  do  to  toOb  However, 
strippbg  me^  thev  were  flioti  satftified,  and  Father 
Antony  bade  me  bO  easy,  for  they  could  aO  witaels 
that  I  was  no  Turk.  So  I  eieiped  that  part  Of 
my  master^s  crndty. 

And  now  I  resolved  flrom  Ihaft  time  to  tun 
away  from  hfan  If  I  could,  btt|  there  WM  no  dolttg 
of  it  there,  for  there  were  not  ihtpe  of  any  nation 


in  th0  world  ia  Uwt  port,  except  two  or  three 
Penian  ▼etielt  from  Ormoi.  to  that  if  I  had 
offered  to  go  away  from  him,  he  would  have  had 
me  Mixed  on  shore,  and  brought  on  board  by 
forcse ;  to  that  I  had  no  remedy  but  patience, 
and  thia  he  brooght  to  an  end  as  soon  as  he 
could,  for  after  this  he  began  to  ose  me  ill,  and 
not  only  to  straiten  my  provisions,  but  to  beat 
and  torture  me  in  a  barbarous  manner  ftir  every 
trifle,  so  that,  In  award,  my  life  began  to  be  very 
miserable. 
Tbe  violence  of  this  usage  of  me,  and  the  im- 

Kisibility  of  my  escape  ftom  his  hands,  set  my 
ad  a«workiog  upon  all  sorts  of  mischief,  and  in 
particular  I  resolved,  after  studying  all  other 
ways  to  deliver  myself,  and  finding  all  ineffectual, 
I  say  I  resolved  to  murder  him.  With  this  hell- 
ish resolution  in  my  head,  I  spent  whole  nights 
and  days  contriving  how  to  put  it  in  execution, 
tbe  devil  prompting  me  very  warmly  to  the  fact. 
I  was  indeed  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  means,  for 
I  had  neither  gun  or  sword,  nor  any  weapon  to 
assault  him  with;  poison  I  had  my  thoughts 
much  upon,  but  knew  not  where  to  get  any ;  or, 
if  I  might  have  got  it,  I  did  not  know  the 
country  word  for  It,  or  by  what  name  to  ask 
for  it. 

In  this  manner  I  was  entity  of  the  fact,  hiten- 
tionallv,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times ;  but 
Providence,  either  for  his  sake  or  for  mine, 
always  fhutrtted  my  designs,  and  I  oould  never 
bring  it  to  pass,  so  1  was  obliged  to  continue  in 
his  dialns  till  the  ship,  having  taken  in  her  load- 
ing, set  sail  for  PortugaL 

I  can  say  nothhig  here  to  the  manner  of  our 
voyage,  for,  as  I  said,  I  kept  no  journal ;  but  this 
I  can  give  an  account  oC  that  having  been  once 
as  high  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  we  call  it, 
or  Cabo  de  Bona  Spemnia,  as  they  call  it,  we 
were  driven  back  again  by  a  violent  storm  from 
the  W.  &  W.,  whieh  hekl  us  six  days  and  nights 
a  great  way  to  the  eastward,  and  after  that,  run- 
ning afore  the  wind  for  several  days  more,  we  at 
last  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Madagas- 
car. 

The  stOHBS  had  been  ao  violent  thai  the  ship 
had  received  a  freat  deal  of  damage,  and  it 
required  some  time  to  repair  her ;  so*  standing  in 
nearer  the  slmre,  the  pilot,  my  master,  brought 
tbe  sliip  iqto  a  very  ge!od  road,  where  we  rode  in 
twenty-six  fothom  water,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  short. 

While  the  ship  rode  here  there  happened  a 
most  desperate  mutiny  among  the  men,  upon  ac- 
count of  some  deficiency  in  tMr  allowance,  which 
came  to  that  height  that  thev  threatened  the 
captab  to  set  htm  on  shore,  and  go  back  with  ttie 
ship  to  Ooa.  I  wished  they  woukl  with  all  my 
heart,  for  I  was  foil  of  miaebief  in  my  head,  and 
ready  enongb  to  do  any.  80  though  I  was  but  a 
boy,  as  they  called  me.  yet  I  prompted  the  mis- 
eblef  all  I  could,  and  embarked  In  it  so  openly, 
that  I  aseaped  very  little  being  hanged  In  the 
first  and  most  early  part  of  my  Ufe,  for  the  cap- 
tain  bad  some  notke  that  there  was  a  design 
laid  by  some  of  the  company  to  murder  him ;  and 
havlng»  partly  by  money  and  promises,  and  partly 
by  threatening  and  torture,  brought  two  fellows 
to  oodCns  tlie  particulars*  and  the  names  of  the 
parsom  oaoostnedt  they  were  presently  appro- • 


bended,  till  one  accusing  another,  no  len  thao 
sixteen  men  were  selxed  and  put  into  Irau, 
whereof  I  was  one. 

The  captain,  who  was  made  desperate  by  hii 
danger,  resolving  to  clear  the  sUp  or  Im  eoemia, 
tried  us  all,  and  we  were  all  e(Hidemoed  to  &. 
The  manner  of  his  process  I  was  too  young  to 
take  notice  of;  but  the  purser  snd  ooe  of  tbe 
gunners  were  hanged  immediately,  and  I  ex- 
pected it  vrith  the  rest.  I  do  not  reuKinber 
any  great  concern  I  was  under  sboot  it,  only  that 
I  cried  very  much,  for  I  knew  little  then  ttf  thii 
world,  and  nothhig  at  all  of  the  next 

However,  the  captain  contented  Umidf  with 
executing  these  two,  and  some  of  the  rest,  npoo 
their  humble  submission  and  promiie  of  fiitare 
good  behaviour,  were  pardoned ;  but  five  vere 
ordered  to  be  set  on  shore  on  the  island  and  left 
there,  of  which  I  was  one.     My  maater  oMd  all 
his  interest  with  the  captain  to  have  me  excused, 
but  could  not  obtain  It ;  for  somebody  hann; 
told  him  that  I  was  one  of  them  who  was  aogied 
out  to  have  killed  Mm,  when  ray  master  dcM 
I  might  not  be  set  00  shore,  tbe  captain  told  him 
I  should  stav  00  board  if  he  desired  It,  bat  theo 
I  should  be  hanged,  so  he  might  choose  for  me 
which  he  thought  best.    The  captain,  it  teem, 
was  particularly  provoked  at  my  beiog  oooeeraed 
in  the  treachery,  because  of  his  having  bees  so 
kind  to  me,  and  of  his  having  singled  me  out  to 
serve  him,  as  I  have  said  above;  and  this,  perhapi, 
obliged  him  to  give  my  master  such  a  m^ 
choice,  either  to  set  me  on  shore  or  to  fasve  ne 
hanged  on  board.    And  had  my  master,  iodeed, 
known  what  good-will  I  had  for  hfan,  be  vobU 
not  have  been  long  in  choosing  forme ;  for  I  bid 
certainly  determined  to  do  Idm  a  miacfaief  the 
first  opportunity  I  had  for  it.     This  wsi,  there- 
fore, a  good  providence  fbr  me  to  keep  ne  tm 
dipping  my  hands  in  blood,  and  it  made  me  nore 
tender  afterwards  in  matters  of  blood  tbao  I  be- 
lieve I  should  otherwise  have  been.    Hot  ai  to 
mv  being  one  of  them  that  vras  to  kin  tbe  ct^ 
tain,  that  I  was  wroiwed  in,  for  I  was  not  tbe 
person,  but  it  was  reafiy  one  of  them  that  vert 
pardoiied,  he  having  the  good  luck  not  to  bare 
that  part  discovered. 

I  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  part  of  iodepeod* 
eot  life,  a  thing  I  was  indeed  very  iH  preoared  to 
manage,  for  I  was  perfectly  loose  and  ^satiait 
in  my  behaviour,  bold  and  wicked  whBe  I  vti 
under  government,  and  now  perfectly  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  liberty,  ibr  I  was  as  ripe  fw  as; 
villany  as  a  yoimg  fellow  that  had  no  lofid 
thought  ever  plaoed  in  his  nlod  eouM  be  mp- 
posed  to  be.  Education,  as  yoo  have  beard.  I  bad 
none ;  and  all  the  little  scenes  of  life  I  had  psMd 
through  had  been  ftdl  of  dangers  and  deqterate 
circumstances ;  but  I  was  either  so  yonai^  ^  '^ 
stupid,  that  I  escaped  the  grief  and  aaxietyof 
them,  for  want  of  having  a  sense  of  their  tendeacy 
and  consequences. 

This  thoughtless,  unconcerned  temper  bed  eoe 
felicity  indeed  in  it,  that  It  made  me  dsiiag  uA 
r^y  for  doing  any  misehlel^  and  ^^  f^^ 
sorrow  which  otherwise  ought  to  have  sttoded 
me  when  I  fell  into  any  miaebief;  that  tUt  it^ 
pidity  was  instead  of  a  happinem  to  Be»  fr  s 
left  my  thoughts  free  to  act  open  nessirf  j 
escape  and  denverance  in  my  disUeM>  bovevv  , 
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it  my  master  was  to  ap- 
.  I  might  not  be  admitted 
i  they  told  me  I  might,  if 
Ai  down  to  me,  bat  1  could 
ne  up  to  him ;  so  then  I  de- 
bt be  told  to  come  to  me, 
.'iy  came  to  me;  I  fell  on  my 
d  beffged  he  would  forgive  me 
lie  to  aisplease  him;  ana  indeed 
1  had  taken  to  murder  him  lay  miih 
upon  my  mind  just  at  that  time,  so 
nee  just  a-gdng  to  confess  it,  and 
■  forgive  me,  but  I  kept  it  in.     He  said 
tie  bU  he  could  to  obtain  my  pardon  of 
n,  but  could  not ;  and  he  knew  no  way 
hut  to  have  patience,  and  submit  to  my 
.ind  if  they  came  to  speak  with  any  ship  of 
nation  at  the  Cape,  he  would  endeavour  to 
them  stand  in,  and  fetch  us  off  again,  if  we 
ht  be  found. 

iltea  I  begged  1  might  have  my  clQthes  on 
>ore  with  me.  He  told  me  he  was  afraid  I 
hould  have  little  need  of  clothes,  for  he  did  not 
^ee  how  we  could  long  subsist  on  the  island,  and 
thtt  he  had  been  informed  that  the  inhabitants 
were  cannibals  or  men-eatert  (though  he  had  no 
reason  for  that  suggestion),  and  we  should  not  be 
able  to  live  among  them.  I  told  him  I  was  not 
so  afraid  of  that  as  I  was  of  starving  for  want  of 
victuals ;  and  as  for  the  inhabitants  being  canni- 
^■i  1  believed  we  should  be  more  likely  to  eat 
ili«in  than  they  us,  if  we  could  but  get  at  them. 
But  I  was  mightily  concerned,  I  said,  we  should 
^ve  DO  weapons  with  us  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
I  (>^ed  nothing  now,  but  tluit  he  would  give 
me  a  gun  and  a  sword,  with  a  little  powder 
iuid  shot. 

He  tmiled,  and  said  thev  would  signify  nothing 
to  UB,  for  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  pretend  to 
prei  ve  our  lives  among  such  a  populous  and 
'^^1  te  nation  as  the  people  of  this  Island  were. 
'  <*  him  that,  however,  it  would  do  us  this 
'  ^>  »r  we  should  not  be  devoured  or  destroyed 
>'"  litely;  so  I  begged  hard  for  the  gun.  At 
^^  told  me  he  did  not  know  whether  the  cap- 
'  lie      aid  give  him  leave  to  give  me  a  gun,  voA 
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not,  he  durat  not  give  it ;  but  he  promised  to 
0  his  interest  to  obtain  It  for  me,  which  he  did, 
I  Eld  the  next  day  he  sent  me  a  gun,  with  some 
am  munition,  but  told  me  the  captain  would  not 
suffer  the  ammunition  to  be  given  us  till  we  were 
set  ail  on  shore,  and  till  he  was  just  going  to  set 
sail.  He  also  sent  me  the  few  clothes  1  had  in 
the  ship,  which  Indeed  were  not  many. 

Two  days  mfter  this,  we  were  all  carried  on 
shore  together ;  the  rest  of  my  fellow-criminals 
hearing  1  had  a  gun,  and  some  powder  and  shot, 
solicited  for  liberty  to  carry  the  like  with  them, 
which  was  also  granted  them ;  and  thus  we  were 
set  on  shore  to  shift  for  ourselves. 

On  our  first  coming  into  the  island  we  were 
terrified  exceedingly  with  the  sight  of  the  barbn- 
rons  people,  whose  figure  was  made  more  terrible 
to  us  than  it  really  was  by  the  report  we  had  of 
them  from  the  seamen ;  but  when  we  came  to 
converse  with  them  awhile,  we  found  they  were 
not  cannibals,  as  was  reported,  or  such  as  would 
fall  inunediately  upon  us  and  eat  ua  up ;  but  they 
came  and  sat  down  by  us,  and  wondered  much 
at  our  clothes  and  arms,  and  made  signs  to  give 
us  some  victuals,  such  as  they  had,  which  was 
only  roots  and  plants  dug  out  of  the  ground  for 
the  present,  but  they  brought  us  fowls  and  fiesh 
afterwards  in  good  plenty. 

This  encouraged  the  other  four  men  that  were 
with  me  very  much,  for  they  were  quite  dejected 
before ;  but  now  they  began  to  be  very  familiar 
with  them,  and  made  signs,  that  if  they  would 
use  us  kindly,  we  would  suy  and  live  with  them ; 
which  they  seemed  glad  of,  though  they  knew 
little  of  the  necessity  we  were  under  to  do  so,  (^ 
how  much  we  were  afraid  of  them. 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  resolved 
that  we  would  only  stay  in  ^at  part  so  long  as 
the  ship  rode  in  the  bay,  and  then  making  them 
believe  we  were  gone  w'ith  the  ship,  we  would  go 
and  place  ourselves,  if  possible,  where  there  were 
no  inhabitants  to  be  seen,  and  so  live  as  we  could, 
or  perhaps  watch  for  a  ship  that  might  be  driven 
upon  the  coast,  as  we  were. 

The  ship  continued  a  fortnight  in  the  roads, 
repairing  some  damage  which  had  been  done  her 
in  the  late  storm,  and  taking  in  wood  and  water ; 
and  during  this  time,  the  boat  coming  oficn  on 
shore,  the  men  brought  us  several  refreshments, 
and  the  natives  believing  we  only  belonged  to 
the  ship,  were  civil  enough.  We  lived  in  a  kind 
of  a  tent  on  the  shore,  or  rather  a  hut,  which  we 
made  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in 
the  night  retired  to  a  wood  a  little  out  of  their 
way,  to  let  them  think  we  were  gone  on  board 
the  ship.  However,  we  found  them  barbarous, 
treacherous,  and  villanous  enough  in  their  nature, 
only  civil  from  fear,  and  therefore  concluded  we 
should  soon  full  into  their  hands  when  the  ship 
was  gone. 

The  sense  of  this  wrought  upon  my  fellow. 
sufferers  even  to  distraction ;  and  one  of  them, 
being  a  carpenter,  in  his  mad  fit,  swam  off  to  the 
ship  in  the  night,  though  she  lay  then  a  league 
to  sea,  and  made  such  pitiful  moan  to  be  taken 
in,  that  the  captain  was  prevailed  with  at  last  to 
take  him  in,  though  they  let  him  lie  swimming 
three  hours  in  the  water  before  he  consented 
toiti 
Upon  this»  and  his  humble  submission,  the 
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captain  received  bin,  and,  In  a  word»  the  Impor- 
tanity  of  Cbis  man  (wlio  for  Mme  Uom  pelitianed 
to  be  talien  in,  tboogh  tbey  banged  bim  sbortiy 
after  they  had  bim)  wai  aucb  ai  coald  not  be 
resitted ;  for,  after  be  bad  iwam  to  long  aboat 
the  thip,  he  was  not  able  to  reach  the  shore 
again ;  and  the  captain  saw  evidently  that  the 
man  mutt  be  taken  on  board  or  suffered  to 
drown,  and  the  whole  ship^s  company  offering  to 
be  bound  for  him  for  bis  good  behavionr,  the 
captain  at  last  yielded,  and  he  was  taken  up, 
but  abnoet  dead  with  bis  beiog  so  long  in  the 
water. 

When  this  man  was  got  in,  he  never  left  off 
importuning  the  eapuin,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
offlcers,  in  behalf  of  us  that  were  left  behind ; 
but  to  the  very  last  day  the  captain  was  ines* 
orable ;  when,  at  the  time  the^  preparations  were 
making  to  sail,  and  orders  given  to  hoist  tlie 
boats  into  the  ship,  all  the  seamen  in  a  body 
came  up  to  the  rail  of  the  quarterdeck,  where 
the  captain  was  walking  with  some  of  his  oAcers» 
and  appointing  the  bo^wain  to  speak  for  them, 
be  weni  np,  and  lalUng  on  his  knees  to  the  cap- 
tain, begged  of  him,  m  the  humblest  manner 
pottibie.  to  receive  tiie  four  men  on  board  again, 
offeriog  to  answer  for  their  fidelity,  or  to  have 
them  kept  in  chains  till  they  came  to  Lisbon, 
and  there  to  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  rather 
than,  as  they  said,  to  have  them  left  to  be  mur- 
dered by  savages,  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
It  was  a  great  while  ere  the  captain  took  any 
notice  of  tbem,  but  when  he  did,  he  ordered  the 
boatswain  to  be  seised,  and  threatened  to  bring 
bim  to  the  capstan  fer  speaking  for  them. 
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Upon  this  severity,  one  of  the  seamen,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  but  still  with  all  possible  respect  to 
the  captain,  besought  his  honour,  as  he  called 
bim,  that  he  would  give  li^ave  to  some  more  of 
them  to  go  on  shore,  and  die  with  their  oom- 
panions,  or,  if  possible,  to  assist  them  to  resist 
the  barbarians.  The  captain,  rather  provoked 
than  cowed  at  this,  came  to  the  barrleado  of  the 
quarter-deck,  and  speaking  very  prudently  to  the 
men  (for  had  he  spoken  rougnly,  two- thirds  of 
the  men  would  have  left  the  sliip,  if  not  all  of 
tbem),  he  told  Uiem,  it  was  for  tueir  safety  as 
well  as  bis  own  ttoat  ne  bed  been  obl^(ed  to  that 
severity;  that  mutioy  on  board  a  siiipwas  the 
same  thing  as  treasi>n  in  a  king*S  palace,  and  he 
could  not  answer  it  to  his  owners  and  employers 
to  entrust  the  ship  and  goods  committed  to  his 
oharge  with  men  who  had  entertained  thoughts 
of  the  wont  and  blackest  nature ;  that  he  wished 
hearUly  that  it  had  been  anywhere  else  that  they 
had  been  set  on  shore,  where  tbey  might  have 
been  hi  less  hasurd  from  the  savages ;  that,  If  he 
had  designed  they  should  be  destroyed,  he  oould 
I  as  Well  have  enacuted  them  on  board  as  the  other 


two;  that  he  wished  it  had  been  in  Mne  other 
pact  of  the  worid,  where  be  might  have  bare  de- 
livered them  up  to  the  eivil  jnstioe,  or  ovgbt  lure 
left  them  among  Christians;  but  it  wu  better 
their  lives  were  put  in  hosard  than  bit  life,  aod 
the  safety  of  the  ship^  and  that  tbovfb  he  M 
not  know  that  he  had  deserved  so  ill  of  toy  of 
them  as  that  they  should  leave  the  ship  nther 
than  do  their  duty,  yet  If  any  of  then  eere  r^ 
solved  to  do  so  unless  he  woukl  ooucot  (o  take 
agang  of  traitors  on  board,  who,  as  be  hod  proved 
before  them  all,  had  conapiied  to  Border  him, 
he  would  not  hinder  than,  nor  for  toe  preteoi 
would  he  resent  their  importunity ;  bat,  if  there 
was  nobody  left  in  the  ship  but  bioMslf,  he  would 
never  oonsent  to  take  them  on  board. 

This  disoouise  wis  delivered  so  well,  vai  in 
itself  so  reasonable,  was  managed  with  so  nach 
temper,  yet  so  boldly  oonoluded  with  a  oegitiTi, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  men  were  ntisied 
for  the  present.  However,  as  it  put  the  nwn  mto 
juntos  and  cabals,  they  were  not  conpoied  fw 
some  hours :  tho  wind  also  Tlarffn*"y  tonrdi 
night,  the  captain  ordered  not  to  weigh  till  sett 
morning. 

The  same  nagbt  twenty-three  of  the  bko, 
among  whom  was  the  gunner's  mate,  the  tor- 
geon*s  esaistant,  and  two  carpenten,  appljms  to 
the  chief  mate  told  him,  that  as  the  CApuio  bai 
given  them  leave  to  go  on  shore  to  their  cotfr 
rades,  they  begged  that  be  would  speak  to  the 
captain  not  to  take  it  ill  that  they  were  deiiroQs 
to  go  and  die  with  their  oompanioas ;  sod  tbii 
tbey  thought  they  oould  do  no  less  in  soch  ao 
eatremity  than  go  to  tbem ;  becaose,  if  then 
was  any  way  to  save  their  lives,  it  was  by  adding 
to  their  numbers  ^nd  making  theo  itroog 
enough  to  assist  one  another  In  defendiog  iheffl- 
selves  against  the  savages,  till  perhaps  they  migtit 
one  time  or  other  find  means  to  make  tliei 
eecape,  and  get  to  their  own  oountiy  •gm. 

Tne  mate  told  them  in  so  many  word*,  thit 
he  durst  not  speak  to  the  captain  upon  aoj  iac& 
design,  and  was  very  sorry  they  hsd  no  aorc 
respect  for  bim  than  to  desire  him  to  go  upoo 
«nch  an  errand  (  but,  if  they  were  resolved  upoo 
auch  an  enterprise,  be  would  advise  then  to  la^e 
the  long*boat  in  the  morning  betimes,  and  gooit 
seeing  the  captain  had  given  them  leaver  toA 
leave  a  civil  letter  behind  them  to  the  oapuia, 
and  to  desire  bim  to  send  his  men  on  ihore  lor 
the  boat,  which  should  he  delivered  very  ho- 
nestly, and  be  promised  to  keep  their  ooobkI 
so  long. 

Acoordin^y,  an  hour  before  day,  those  tweoty- 
three  men,  with  every  man  a  firelock  sod  a  cot- 
Inis,  with  some  pistols^  throe  halberds  or  half- 
pikes^  and  good  atore  of  powder  and  ball,  etthoit 
any  provision  but  about  half  a  hundred  of  hrtid, 
out  with  all  their  chesu  and  clothes,  iooli»  ia- 
struments,  books,  ficc,  embarked  thenielrci  « 
silently,  that  the  captain  got  no  notice  of  it  ti^ 
they  were  gotten  half  the  way  on  shore. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  heard  of  it  be  caM 
for  the  gunner's  mate^  the  chief  gnooer  beii^  ^^ 
the  tiose  sick  in  his  cabin,  and  omered  to  fire  ^ 
them ;  but,  to  his  great  mortificatanw  the  cbs- 
ner's  osate  was  one  of  the  number,  sod  nsi  (oar 
with  them;  and  indeed  it  was  Dy  this  nesas  di9 
got  so  many  arma  and  so  much  aiaaiaiuti««> 
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ch  they  had  taken  to  bring 
uioyknew  it  was  necessary  to 
oased  to  send  for  it,  it  should  be 
iivered  to  his  men,  and  not  the 
;red  to  any  of  those  who  came  for 
L^l  persuasion  or  invitation  made  use 
:  them  to  stay  with  them  ;  and,  at  the 
ine  letter,  they  very  humbly  besought 
. ,  for  their  defence^  and  tor  tne  safety  of 
V  cs,  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  a 
of  powder  and  some  ammunition,  and  give 
1  leave  to  keep  the  mast  and  sail  of  the  boat, 
w  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make  them- 
vcs  a  boat  of  any  kind,  they  might  shift  off  to 
4,  to  sftve  themselves  in  such  part  of  the  world 
^  their  Uto  should  direct  them  to. 
Upoa  this  the  captain,  who  had  won  much 
•  apon  the  rest  of  bis  men  by  what  he  had  said  to 
tnem,  and  was  very  easy  as  to  the  general  peace, 
(for  it  wa»  very  true  that  the  most  mutinous  of 
t&e  mea  were  gone),  came  out  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and,  calUng  the  men  together,  let  them 
know  the  substance  of  the  letter,  and  told  the 
men  that«  however  they  had  not  deserved  such 
dviUtj  from  him,  yet  he  was  not  williag  to  ex- 
pose them  more  than  they  were  willing  to  expose 
theinseivee,  be  was  inclmed  to  send  them  some 
aououaition;  and  aa  they  had  desired  but  one 
barrel  of  powder,  he  would  send  them  two  bar- 
reby  and  shot,  or  lead  and  moulds  to  make  shot, 
in  proportioa  s  and,  to  let  them  see  that  he  was 
ctviiec  to  them  than  they  deserved,  he  ordered  a 
cask  of  arraek  an4  ft  great  bag  of  breed  to  be 
sent  them  for  subsistence,  till  they  should  be 
able  to  fnnush  themselves. 

The  rest  of  the  men  applauded  the  captain's 
geoerositfv  and  everj  one  of  them  sent  us  some- 
tning  or  oUier,  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  pinnace  came  on  shore,  and  brought  us  all 
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these  things,  which  ve  were  very  glad  of,  and 
returned  the  long-boat  accordingly  ^  and  at  to  the 
men  that  came  with  the  pinnace,  as  the  captain 
had  singled  out  such  men  as  he  knew  would  not 
come  over  to  us,  so  they  had  positive  orders  not 
to  bring  any  one  of  us  on  board  again,  upon  pain 
of  death ;  and  indeed  both  were  so  true  to  our 
points,  that  we  neither  asked  them  to  itay,  nor 
they  us  to  go. 

We  were  now  a  good  troop,  being  in  all  twenty- 
seven  men,  very  well  armed,  and  provided  with 
everything  but  victuals ;  we  had  two  carpenters 
among  us,  a  gunner,  and,  which  was  worth  all 
the  rest,  a  surgeon  or  doctor ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  an  assistant  to  a  surgeon  at  Goa,  and  was 
entertained  as  a  supernumerary  with  us.  The 
carpenters  had  brought  all  their  tools,  the  doctor 
all  his  instruments  and  medicmes,  and  indeed  we 
aad  a  great  deal  of  baggage,  that  u  to  say,  on 
the  whole,  for  some  of  ua  had  little  more  than 
the  clothes  on  our  backs,  of  whom  X  was  one ; 
but  X  had  one  thing  which  none  of  them  had, 
viz.,  I  had  the  twenty-two  rooidores  of  gold 
which  1  had  stole  at  the  Brazils,  and  two  pieces 
of  eight.  The  two  pieces  of  eight  1  showed,  and 
one  moidore,  and  nune  of  them  ever  suspected 
that  X  any  more  money  in  the  world,  having 
been  known  to  be  only  a  poor  boy  taken  up  iu 
charity,  as  >ou  have  heard,  and  used  Uke  a  slave, 
and  in  the  worst  manner  of  a  slave*  b^  my  cruel 
master  the  pilot. 

Xt  will  be  easy  to  imagine  we  four  that  were 
l^ft  at  first  were  joyful,  nay,  even  surprised  with 
joy  at  the  coming  of  the  rest,  though  at  first  we 
were  frightened,  and  thought  they  came  to  fetch 
us  back  to  hang  us ;  but  tbey  took  ways  quickly 
to  satisfy  us  that  they  were  in  the  same  condition 
with  us,  only  with  this  additional  circumstance, 
theirs  was  voluntary,  and  ours  by  force. 

The  first  piece  of  news  they  told  us  after  the 
short  history  of  their  coming  away  was,  that  our 
companion  was  on  board,  but  how  he  got  thither 
we  could  not  imagine,  for  he  had  given  us  the 
slip,  and  we  never  imagined  he  could  swim  so 
w^ll  as  to  venture  off  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  so 
great  a  distance;  nay,  we  did  not  so  much  as 
know  that  he  could  swim  at  all,  and  not  think- 
ing anything  of  what  really  happened,  we  thought 
he  must  have  wandered  mto  the  woods  and  was 
devoured,  or  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  and  was  murdered ;  and  these  thoughts 
filled  us  with  fears  enough,  and  of  several  kinds, 
about  its  being  some  time  or  other  our  lot  to 
fall  into  their  hands  also. 

But  hearing  how  he  had  with  much  difficulty 
been  received  on  board  the  ship  again  and  par- 
doned, we  were  much  better  satisfied  than  belore. 

Being  now,  as  X  have  said,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  us,  and  in  condition  to  defend  ourselves, 
the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  give  every  one  his 
hand  that  we  fvould  not  separate  from  one  an- 
other upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  but  that  we 
would  live  and  die  together ;  that  we  would  kiU 
no  food,  but  that  we  would  distribute  it  in  pubUc; 
and  ttiat  we  would  be  in  all  things  guided  by  the 
majority,  and  not  insist  upon  our  own  resolutions 
in  any  tliiog  if  the  m^jority  were  against  it  ^  that 
we  would  appoint  a  captain  among  ui<to  be  our 
governor  or  leader  during  pleasure  i  that  while 
be  was  in  office  we  would  obey  him  frithout  re- 
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96vrtt  on  pain  of  death ;  and  thai  every  one  should 
take  tarn«  but  the  captain  was  not  to  act  in  any 
particular  thing  without  advice  of  the  rest»  and 
by  the  majority. 

Having  established  theie  rules,  we  resolved  to 
enter  into  some  measures  for  our  food,  and  for 
conversing  with  the  inhabitants  or  natives  of  the 
island  for  our  supply.  As  for  food,  they  were  at 
first  very  useful  to  us,  but  we  soon  grew  weary  of 
them,  being  an  ignorant,  ravenous,  brutish  sort 
of  people,  even  worse  than  the  natives  of  any 
other  country  that  we  had  seen;  and  we  sood 
found  that  the  principal  part  of  our  subsistence 
was  to  be  had  by  our  guns,  shooting  of  deer  and 
other  creatures,  and  fowls  of  all  other  sorts,  of 
which  there  is  abundance. 

We  found  the  natives  did  not  disturb  or  con- 
cern themselves  much  about  us;  nor  did  they 
inquire,  or  perhaps  know,  whether  we  staid 
among  them  or  not,  much  less  that  our  ship  was 
gone  quite  away,  and  had  cast  us  off,  as  was  our 
case ;  for  the  nest  morning,  after  we  had  sent 
back  the  long-boat,  the  ship  stood  away  to  the 
south-east,  and  in  four  hours*  time  was  out  of  our 
sight. 

The  next  day  two  of  us  went  out  into  the 
country  one  way,  and  two  another,  to  see  what 
kind  of  land  we  were  in ;  and  we  soon  found  the 
country  was  very  pleasant  and  fruitful,  and  a 
convenient  place  to  live  in ;  but,  as  before,  inha- 
bited by  a  parcel  of  creatures  scarce  human,  or 
capable  of  being  made  social  on  any  account 
whatsoever. 

We  found  the  place  full  of  cattle  and  provi- 
sioos;  but  whether  we  might  venture  to  take 
them  where  we  could  find  them  or  not,  we  did 
not  know  ;  aod  though  we  were  nnder  a  neces- 
sity to  get  provisions,  yet  we  were  loath  to  bring 
down  a  whole  nation  of  devils  upon  us  at  once, 
and  therefore  some  of  our  company  agreed  to  try 
to  speak  with  some  of  the  country,  if  we  could, 
that  we  might  see  what  course  was  to  be  taken 
with  them.  Eleven  of  our  men  went  on  this 
errand,  well  armed  and  furnished  for  defence. 
11)ey  brought  word  that  they  had  seen  some  of 
the  natives,  who  appeared  very  civil  to  them,  but 
very  shy  and  afraid,  seeing  their  guns,  for  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  natives  knew  what 
their  guos  were,  and  what  use  they  were  of. 

They  made  signs  to  the  natives  for  some  food, 
and  they  went  and  fetched  several  herbs  and 
roots,  and  some  milk ;  but  it  was  evident  they 
did  not  design  to  give  it  away,  but  to  sell  it, 
making  signs  to  know  what  our  men  would  give 
them. 

Our  men  were  perplexed  at  this,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  barter;  however,  one  of  the  men 
pulled  out  a  knife  and  showed  them,  and  they 
were  so  fond  of  it  that  they  were  ready  to  go  to- 
gether by  the  ears  for  the. knife.  The  seaman 
seeing  that,  was  willing  to  make  a  good  market 
of  his  knife,  and  keeping  them  chaffering  a  good 
while,  some  offered  him  roots,  and  others  milk  ; 
at  last  one  offered  him  a  goat  for  it,  which  he 
took.  Then  another  of  our  men  showe4  them 
another  knife,  but  they  had  nothin|f  good  enough 
for  that,  whereupon  one  oC  them  made  signs  that 
he  would  go  and  fetch  something;  so  our  men 
stayed  three  hours  Ibr  their  return,  when  they 
came  back  and  brought  him  a  amall-sixed,  thick, 
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short  cow,  very  fat  and  good  neat,  and  gsve 
him  for  his  knife. 

This  was  a  good  market,  but  our  midbrtane 
was  we  had  no  merehandixe ;  for  our  kaifei 
were  as  needful  to  us  as  to  them,  and  bat  tbst 
we  were  in  distress  for  food,  and  must  of  neon, 
sity  have  some,  these  men  would  not  have  psrtcd 
with  their  knives. 

However,  in  a  little  time  more  we  found  thst 
the  woods  were  full  of  living  creatures,  which  we 
might  kill  for  our  food,  and  that  without  giving 
offence  to  them ;  so  thai  our  men  went  daily  out 
a^hunting,  and  never  fisiled  in  kilUog  somethiog 
or  other ;  for,  as  to  the  natives,  we  had  no  goodi 
to  barter ;  and  for  money,  all  the  stock  snong 
us  would  not  have  subsisted  us  long  ;  however, 
we  called  a  general  council,  to  see  what  nooey 
we  had,  and  to  bring  it  all  together,  that  it  night 
go  as  far  as  possible ;  and  when  it  came  to  mj 
turn,  I  pulled  out  a  moidore  and  the  two  dollsn 
I  spoke  of  before. 

This  moidore  1  ventured  to  show,  that  tbej 
might  not  despise  me  too  much  for  adding  too 
little  to  the  store,  and  that  they  might  not  pre- 
tend to  search  me ;  and  they  were  very  civil  to 
me,  upon  the  presumption  that  I  had  been  to 
faithful  to  them  as  not  to  conceal  anything  from 
them. 

But  our  money  did  us  little  service,  for  tbe 
people  neither  knew  the  value  or  the  nse  of  it, 
nor  could  they  justly  rate  the  gold  in  proportiofl 
with  the  silver,  so  that  all  our  money,  which  «u 
not  much  when  it  was  all  put  together,  would 
go  but  a  little  way  with  us,  that  U  to  ssy,  to 
buy  us  provisions. 

Our  next  consideration  was  to  get  away  froai 
this  cursed  place,  and  whither  to  go.  When  ny 
opinion  came  to  be  asked,  I  told  them  I  would 
leave  that  all  to  them,  aodl  told  them  I  hadrathfr 
they  would  let  me  go  into  the  woods  to  get  i  hen 
some  provisions,  than  oonsult  with  me,  for  1 
would  agree  to  whatever  they  did ;  bat  they 
would  not  agree  to  that,  for  they  would  not  coo- 
sent  that  any  of  us  should  go  into  the  woodi 
alone ;  for  though  we  had  yet  seen  no  lions  or 
tigers  in  the  woods,  we  were  assured  there  were 
many  in  the  island,  beaides  other  creatures  ju 
dangerous,  and  perhaps  worse,  as  we  afterwsnh 
fouml  by  our  own  experience. 

We  had  many  adventures  in  the  woods  for  oor 
provuions,  and  often  met  with  wild  and  terrible 
beasts,  which  we  could  not  call  by  their  osoMf ; 
but  as  they  were,  like  as,  seeking  their  prey,  bat 
were  themselves  good  for  nothing,  so  we  du- 
turbed  them  as  little  as  possible. 

Our  consultations  concerning  our  escape  froa 
this  place,  which,  as  1  have  said,  we  were  no* 
upon,  ended  in  this  only,  that  as  we  had  two 
carpenters  among  us,  and  that  they  had  tools 
almost  of  all  soru  with  them,  we  should  try  to 
build  us  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea  with,  and^  thst 
then  perhaps  we  might  find  our  way  back  to  Got, 
or  land  on  some  more  proper  place  to  mske  oor 
escape.  The  counsels  of  this  assembly  were  not 
of  great  moment,  yet  as  they  seem  to  be  intro- 
ductory of  many  more  ramaikable  adventttrtf 
which  happened  under  my  conduct  herssbooii 
many  years  after,  1  think  this  mmiatnre  of  m 
future  enterpriaes  nay  no*  ba  unpleaiaBt  to 
relate. 


i  Tb  the  bttildlng  of  a  boat  I  made  no  objectioii, 
tod  away  they  went  to  work  immediately ;  but 
,  ai  they  went  on,  great  difficulties  occurred,  such 
utiw  want  of  saws  to  cut  our  plank;  nails,  bolts, 
and  spikes,  to  fasten  the  timbers;  hemp,  pitch, 
and  tar,  to  caulk  and  pay  her  seams,  and  the  like. 
At  lett^»  one  of  the  company  proposed  that,  in- 
',  stead  of  builcting  a  bark  or  sloop,  or  shallop,  or 
whatever  they  would  coll  it,  which  they  found 
was  so  difficult,  they  would  rather  make  a  large 
periagua,  or  canoe,  which  might  be  done  with 
great  ease. 

It  was  presently  objected,  that  we  could  never 
make  a  canoe  large  enough  to  pass  the  great 
ocean,  which  we  were  to  go  over  to  get  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar;  that  it  not  only  would  not 
bear  the  sea,  but  it  would  never  bear  the  bur- 
then, for  we  Were  not  only  twenty*seven  men  of 
us,  bat  bad  a  great  deal  of  luggage  with  us,  and 
must,  for  our  provision,  take  in  a  great  deal 
more. 

I  never  proposed  to  speak  in  their  general  con- 
sultations before,  but  finding  they  were  at  some 
loss  about  what  kind  of  vessel  they  should  make, 
and  how  to  make  it,  and  what  would  be  fit  for  our 
UK,  and  what  not,  I  told  them  I  found  they  were 
at  a  full  stop  in  their  counsels  of  every  kind ; 
that  it  was  true  we  could  never  pretend  to  go 
over  to  Goa  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  a  canoe, 
which,  thongfa  we  could  all  get  into  it,  and  that 
it  would  bear  the  sea  well  enough,  yet  would  not 
hold  our  provisions,  and  especially  we  could  not 
pot  fresh  water  enough  into  it  for  the  voyage ; 
and  to  make  such  an  adventure  would  be  nothing 
bat  mere  running  into  certain  destruction,  and 
yet  that  nevertheless  I  was  for  making  a  canoe. 

They  answered,  that  they  understood  all  I  had 
said  before  well  enough,  but  what  I  meant  by 
telling  them  first  how  dangerous  and  impossible 
it  waa  to  make  our  escape  in  a  canoe,  and  yet 
then  to  advise  making  a  canoe,  that  they  could 
not  understand. 

To  this  I  answered,  that  I  oonceived  oar  busi- 
ness was  not  to  attempt  our  escape  in  a  canoe, 
bat  that,  as  there  were  other  vessels  at  sea  ho- 
rdes our  ship,  and  that  there  were  few  nations 
that  lived  on  the  sea-shore  that  were  so  barbar- 
ous, but  that  they  went  to  sea  in  some  boats  or 
other,  our  business  was  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
of  the  island,  which  was  very  long,  and  to  seise 
upon  the  first  we  could  get  that  was  better  than 
our  own,  and  so  from  that  to  another,  till  per- 
haps we  might  at  last  get  a  good  ship  to  carry 
OS  wherever  we  pleased  to  go. 

**  Eacellent  advice,**  says  one  of  them.  *'  Ad- 
mirable  advice,"  says  another.  **  Yes,  yes,**  says 
the  thud  (which  was  the  (pmner),  **  the  English 
dog  has  given  excellent  advice ;  but  it  is  just  the 
way  to  bring  us  all  to  the  gallowst  The  rogue  has 
given  us  devilish  advice,  indeed,  to  go  a«tbieving, 
till  from  a  little  vessel  we  came  to  a  great  ship, 
and  so  we  shall  turn  downright  pirates,  the  end 
of  which  is  to  be  hanged." 

**  You  may  calls  us  pirates,**  says  another,  **  if 
you  wfll,  and  if  we  fall  into  bad  hands,  we  may 
be  used  like  pirates,  but  1  ^e  not  for  that.  111 
be  a  pirate,  or  anything,  naj^  111  be  hanged  for  a 
pirate  rather  than  starve  here,  therefore  I  think 
the  advice  is  very  good."  And  so  they  cried  all, 
*  Sjet  us  have  a  canoe."    Hie  gunner,  over-ruled 


by  the  rest,  submitted;  but  as  we  broke  up  the 
council,  he  came  to  me,  takes  me  by  the  band, 
and,  looking  into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  into 
my  lace  too,  very  gravely,  *'  AW  lad,"  says  he, 
*'  thou  art  bora  to  do  a  world  of  mischief;  thou 
hast  commenced  pirate  very  youns ;  but  have  a 
care  of  the  gallows,  young  man ;  have  a  care,  I 
say,  for  thou  wilt  be  an  eminent  thieC* 

I  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  I  did  not  know 
what  I  might  come  to  hereafter,  but  as  our  case 
was  now,  I  should  make  no  scruple  to  take  the 
first  ship  I  came  at  to  get  our  liberty  s  I  only 
wished  we  could  see  one,  and  come  at  her.  Just 
while  we  were  talking,  one  of  our  men  that  was 
at  the  door  of  our  but,  told  us  that  the  carpen- 
ter, who  it  seems  was  upon  a  hill  at  a  distance, 
cried  oat,  "  A  sail  1  asail!" 

We  all  turned  oat  immediatelv ;  but,  though 
it  was  very  clear  weather,  we  could  see  nothing; 
but  the  carpenter  continuing  to  hallco  to  us, 
'*  A  sail  I  a  sail ! "  away  we  ran  up  the  hill,  and 
there  we  saw  a  ship  plainly ;  but  it  was  at  a  very 
great  distance,  too  far  for  us  to  make  any  signal 
to  her.  However,  we  made  a  fire  upon  the  hill, 
with  all  the  wood  we  could  get  together,  and 
made  as  much  smoke  as  possible.  The  wind 
was  down,  and  it  was  almost  calm ;  but  as  we 
thought,  by  a  perspective  glass  which  the  gunner 
had  in  his  pocket,  her  sails  were  full,  and  die 
stood  away  large  with  the  wind  at  E.N.E.,  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  our  signal,  but  making  for  the 
Cape  de  Bona  Speranza ;  so  we  had  no  comfort 
from  her. 

We  went,  therefore,  immediately  to  work  about 
our  intended  canoe ;  and,  having  singled  out  a 
very  large  tree  to  our  minds,  we  fell  to  work  with 
her ;  and  having  three  good  axes  among  us,  we 
got  it  down,  but  it  was  four  days'  time  first, 
though  we  worked  very  hard  too.  I  do  not  re- 
member what  wood  it  was,  or  exactly  what  di- 
mensions, but  I  remember  that  it  was  a  very 
large  one,  and' we  were  as  much  encouraged 
when  we  launched  it,  and  foand  it  swam  upright 
and  steady,  as  we  would  have  been  another  time 
if  we  had  had  a  good  man-of-war  at  our  com- 
mand. 

She  was  so  very  hurge,  that  she  carried  us  all 
very  easily,  and  would  have  carried  two  or  three 
tons  of  baggage  with  us ;  so  that  we  began  to 
consult  about  going  to  sea  directly  to  Goa;  but 
many  other  consklerations  checked  that  thought, 
especially  when  we, came  to  look  nearer  into  it; 
such  as  want  of  provisions,  and  no  casks  for  fresh 
water ;  no  compass  to  steer  by ;  no  shelter  from 
the  breach  of  the  high  sea,  which  would  certainly 
founder  us;  no  defence  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  like;  so  that  they  all  came 
readily  into  my  project,  to  cruise  about  where  we 
were,  and  see  what  might  offer. 

Accordingly,  to  gratify  our  fimcy,  we  went  one 
day  all  out  to  sea  in  her  together,  and  we  were 
in  a  very  fair  way  to  have  had  enough  of  it ;  for 
when  she  had  us  all  on  board,  and  that  we  were 
gotten  about  half  a  league  to  sea,  there  happen- 
ing to  lie  a  pretty  high  swell  of  the  sea,  though 
little  or  no  wind,  yet  she  wallowed  so  in  the  sea, 
that  we  all  of  us  thought  she  would  at  last  wallow 
herself  bottom  hp ;  so  we  set  all  to  work  to  get 
her  in  nearer  the  sbore^  and  giving  her  fresh  way 
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I    in  the  sea,  she  iwam  more  iteady,  and  with  some 
hard  work  we  got  her  under  the  land  again. 

We  were  now  at  a  great  loss;  the  natives 
were  civil  enough  to  us,  and  came  often  to  dis- 
course with  us;  one  time  they  brought  one 
whom  thej  showed  respect  to  as  a  king  with 
them,  and  they  set  np  a  long  pole  between  them 
and  us,  with  a  great  tassel  of  hair  hanging,  not 
on  the  top,  but  something  above  the  middle  of  it, 
adorned  with  little  chains,  shells,  bits  of  brass, 
and  the  like ;  and  this,  we  understood  afterwards, 
was  a  token  of  amity  and  fHendship ;  and  they 
brought  down  to  us  idotuals  in  abundance,  cattle, 
fowls,  herbs,  and  roots ;  but  we  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  on  our  side ;  lor  we  had  nothing 
to  boy  with,  or  exchange  for;  and  as  to  giving 
us  things  for  nothing  they  had  no  notion  of  that 
again.  As  to  our  money>  it  was  mere  trash  to 
them,  they  had  no  value  for  it ;  so  that  we  were 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  starved.  Had  we  had  but 
some  toys  and  trinkets,  brass  chains,  baubles, 
glass  beads,  or,  in  a  word,  the  veriest  trifles  that 
a  ship  load  of  would  not  have  been  worth  the 
freight,  we  might  have  bought  cattle  and  provi. 
sbna  enough  for  an  army,  or  to  victual  a  fleet  of 
men-of-war,  but  for  gold  or  silver  we  could  get 
nothing. 

Upon  this  we  were  in  a  strange  consternation. 
I  was  but  a  young  fellow,  but  I  was  for  falling 
upon  them  with  our  fir&-arms,  and  taking  all  the 
cattle  from  them,  and  send  them  to  the  devil  to 
stop  their  hunger,  rather  than  be  starved  our- 
selves; but  I  did  not  consider  that  this  might 
have  brought  ten  thousand  of  them  down  upon 
us  the  next  day;  and  though  we  might  have 
killed  a  vast  number  of  them,  and  perhaps  have 
frightened  the  rest,  yet  their  own  desperation, 
and  our  small  number,  would  have  animated 
them  so  that,  one  time  or  other,  they  would  have 
destroyed  us  all* 

In  the  middle  of  our  consultation,  one  of  our 
men,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  a  cutler,  or  worker 
in  iron,  started  up  and  asked  the  carpenter  if, 
among  all  his  tools,  he  could  not  help  him  to  a 
file.  "  Yes,'*  says  the  carpenter,  *'  I  can,  but  it 
is  a  small  one."  "  The  smaller  the  better,**  says 
the  other.  Upon  this  he  goes  to  work,  and  first, 
by  heating  a  piece  of  an  old  broken  chisel  in  the 
fire ;  and  then  he  takes  three  or  four  pieces  of 
eight,  and  beats  them  out  with  a  hammer  upon  a 
stone,  till  they  were  very  broad  and  thin,  then 
he  cut  them  out  into  the  shape  of  birds  and 
beasts ;  he  made  little  chains  of  them  for  brace- 
lets and  necklaces,  and  turned  them  Into  so  many 
devioes  of  his  own  head,  that  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expressed. 

When  he  had  for  about  a  fortnight  exercised 
his  head  and  hands  at  this  work,  we  tried  the 
effect  of  his  ingenuity;  and,  having  another 
meeting  with  the  natives,  were  surprised  to  see 
the  fblly  of  the  poor  people.  For  a  little  bit  of 
silver  cot  hi  the  shape  of  a  bird,  we  had  two 
cows,  and,  which  was  our  loss,  if  it  had  been  in 
brass,  it  had  been  still  of  more  value.  For  one 
of  the  bracelets  made  of  chain-work,  we  had  as 
much  provision  of  several  sorts,  as  would  (airly 
have  been  worth,  in  England,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds;  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  Thus,  that 
which  when  It  was  in  coin  was  not  worth  six- 
pence to  us,  when  thus  converted  into  toys  and 


trifles,  was  worth  a  hundred  times  its  red  vslua. 
and  purchased  for  us  anytiiing  we  had  occssioa 
for. 

In  this  oondition  we  lived  upwards  of  a  year, 
but  all  of  us  began  to  be  very  mueh  tired  of  it, 
and,  whatever  came  of  it,  reiolved  to  attempt 
an  escape.  We  had  ftirnished  onrselves  with  no 
less  than  three  very  good  canoes;  and  as  the 
monsoons,  or  trade-windsv  generally  affect  thst 
country,  blowing  in  most  parts  of  this  Idand  oae 
six  months  of  a  year  one  way,  and  the  otiier  ni 
months  another  way,  we  conduded  we  might  be 
able  to  bear  the  sea  well  enoogh.  But  ilwaji, 
when  we  came  to  look  into  it,  the  want  of  freih 
water  was  the  tUng  that  put  ns  off  from  such  sa 
adventura,  for  it  is  a  prodigious  length,  and  wbst 
no  man  on  earth  oonld  be  able  to  perlbm  with* 
out  water  to  drink. 

Being  thus  prevailed  upon  by  our  own  ressoa 
to  set  the  tbou«hts  of  that  voyage  asidci  we  hsd 
then  but  two  things  before  us ;  one  was,  to  pot 
to  sea  the  other  way ;  via,,  west,  and  go  awsy 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  fint  or  Isit, 
we  should  meet  with  some  of  our  own  eouitiy 
ships,  or  else  to  put  for  the  main  land  of  Ajfrios, 
and  either  travel  by  land,  or  sail  along  the  oosst 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  where  we  should,  first  or 
last,  find  a  ship  of  some  nation  or  other,  thst 
would  take  us  up  s  or,  perhaps  we  might  take 
them  up,  which,  by  the  by,  was  the  thiqg  thst 
always  run  in  my  head. 

It  was  our  ingenious  cutler,  whom  ever  sftsr 
we  called  silversmith,  that  proposed  this;  bat 
the  gunner  told  htm,  that  he  had  been  in  tbs 
Red  Sea  In  a  Malabar  sloop,  and  he  knew  this, 
that  if  we  went  into  the  Red  Sea,  we  should 
either  be  killed  by  the  wild  Arabs,  or  taken  sad 
made  slaves  of  by  the  Turks ;  and  therefore  hs 
was  not  for  going  that  way. 

Upon  this  I  took  occasion  to  put  in  my  vote 
again.  '•  Why,**  said  I,  «*do  we  talk  of  being 
killed  by  the  Arabs,  or  made  slaves  of  by  the 
Turks  ?  Are  we  not  able  to  board  almost  any 
vessel  we  shall  meet  with  in  those  seas;  and, 
instead  of  their  taking  ns,  we  to  take  then?" 
«  Well  done,  pirate,"  said  the  gunner,  (he  thst 
had  looked  In  my  hand,  and  told  me  1  iboQld 
come  to  the  gallows)  •*  I'll  say  that  for  him,**  says 
he,  **  he  always  looks  the  same  way.  But  I  think 
of  my  conscience,  it  is  our  only  way  now."  **  Do 
not  tell  roe,**  says  I,  *<  of  being  a  pirate ;  we  matt 
be  pirates,  or  anything,  to  get  fairly  out  of  this 
cursed  place.*' 

In  a  word,  they  concluded  all,  by  my  advice^ 
that  our  business  was  to  cruise  for  snytbing  we 
could  see.  **  Why,  then,**  said  I  to  them,  **oar 
first  business  is  to  see  if  the  people  upon  this 
island  have  any  navigation,  ana  what  boats  they 
use ;  and,  if  they  have  any  better  or  bigger  thsn 
ours,  let  us  take  one  of  them."  First,  indeed,  sll 
our  aim  was  to  get,  if  possible,  a  boat  with  a  deck 
and  a  si^l ;  for  then  we  might  have  saved  onr 
provisions,  which  otherwise  we  could  not. 

We  had,  to  our  great  good  fortune^  one  sailor 
among  ns,  who  had  been  assistant  to  the  ooefc ; 
he  told  OS,  that  he  would  find  a  way  to  preserve 
our  beef  without  oask  or  plekle;  and  this  he  did 
eflfectually  by  ouring  it  in  the  ann,  with  the  help 
of  saltpetre,  of  which  there  was  great  ptontv  ia 
the  island ;  so  that,  before  wo  fonad  any  netliod 
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^uch  a  voyage,  and  with  such  a  desperate 
r'jw,  I  believe  was  never  made,  for  it  is  certain 
-.N  t*  took  the  wont  side  of  the  island  to  look  for 
ujiy  shipping,  especially  for  shipping  of  other 
nations,  this  being  quite  out  of  the  way ;  bow- 
ever  we  put  to  sea,  after  taking  all  our  provisions 
and  ammunition,  bag  and  baggage,  on  board; 
we  had  made  both  mast  and  saJl  for  our  two 
laige  periguaa,  and  the  other  we  paddled  along 
as  well  as  we  could ;  but  when  a  gale  sprung  up, 
we  took  her  bx  tow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OOKTllfirATION  OV  TBI  VOTAOB. — TRADI  WtTH  TBI 

BATnnai  ■  tbiib  niroNBss.— wb  lavo  anp  xm- 

CAMP  AT  FOINT«— ASSFlBATIOIt— rURTflXR  FRO- 
CBBOtKOa  ADD  ADVBNTVRBS  OB  THK  ISLAND.*— 
WB  BISCOVBB  TBI  WRICK  OV  A  DUTCB  VESSEL  AT 
aiA.— AFTIB  POVR  MOBTHS'  LABOUR  WB  COM- 
STBUCT  A  VBSSXL  FIT  TO  CARRY  US  OPF.-^SAIL 
BOB  TBB  MAIN  LAND  OF  AfRICA,  AND  RBACH  XT 
IB  aAVBTY* 

Wb  sailed  merrily  forward  for  several  days,  meet- 
ing  with  nothing  to  hiterrupt  us.  We  saw  several 
of  the  natives  in  sinall  canoes  catching  fish,  and 
sometimes  we  endeavoured  to  come  near  enough 
to  apeak  with  them,  but  they  were  always  shy 
and  afraid  of  ui,  making  in  for  the  shore  as  soon 
as  we  attempted  it ;  till  one  of  our  company  re- 
membered the  signal  of  friendship  which  the 


natives  made  us  from  the  south  part  of  the  island, 
vis.,  of  setting  op  a  long  pole,  and  put  us  in  mind 
that  perhaps  it  was  the  same  thing  to  them  as  a 
flag  of  truce  to  us ;  so  we  resolved  to  try  it ;  and 
accordingly  the  next  time  we  saw  any  of  their 
fishing-boats  at  sea  we  put  up  a  pole  in  our 
canoe  that  had  no  sail,  and  row«l  towards  them. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  the  pole  they  stayed  for  us, 
and  as  we  came  nearer  paddled  towards  us; 

hen  they  came  to  us  they  showed  themselves 
■  ry  much  pleased,  and  g^ve  us  some  large  fish, 
•  it'  which  we  did  not  know  the  names,  but  they 
were  very  good.  It  was  our  misibrtune  still  that 
we  had  nothing  to  give  them  in  return ;  but  our 
artist,  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  gave  them  two 
little  thin  |rfates  of  silver,  beaten,  as  I  said  before, 
out  of  a  piece  of  eight ;  they  were  cut  in  a  dia- 
mond square,  longer  one  way  than  the  other,  and 
a  hole  punched  at  one  of  the  longest  comers. 
This  they  were  so  fond  of  that  they  made  us  stay 
till  they  had  cast  their  lines  and  nets  sgain,  and 
gave  us  as  many  fish  as  we  oared  to  have. 

All  this  while'  we  had  our  eyes  upon  their 
boats,  viewed  them  very  narrowly,  and  examined 
whether  any  of  them  were  fit  for  our  turn,  but 
they  were  poor  sorry  things ;  their  sail  was  made 
of  a  large  mat,  only  one  that  was  of  a  piece  of 
cotton  stuff  fit  for  little,  and  their  ropes  were 
twisted  fiags  of  no  strength  ;  so  we  concluded  we 
were  better  as  we  were,  and  let  them  alone.  We 
went  forward  to  the  north,  keeping  the  coast 
close  on  board  for  twelve  days  together,  and 
having  the  wind  at  east  and  E.  8.  £.,  we  made 
very  fresh  way ;  we  saw  no  towns  on  the  shore, 
but  often  saw  some  huts  by  the  water<i«ide  upon 
the  rdcks,  and  always  abundance  of  people  about 
them,  who  we  could  perceive  run  together  to 
stare  at  us. 

It  was  as  odd  a  voyage  as  ever  man  went ;  we 
were  a  little  fleet  of  three  ships,  and  an  army  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  as  dangerous  fellows 
as  ever  they  had  amongst  them ;  and  had  they 
known  what  we  were,  they  would  have  com- 
pounded to  give  us  everything  we  desired  to  be 
rid  of  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  as  miserable  as 
nature  could  well  make  us  to  be,  for  we  were 
upon  a  voyage  and  no  voyage,  we  were  bound 
somewhere  and  nowhere ;  for  though  we  knew 
what  we  intended  to  do,  we  did  realTy  not  know 
what  we  were  doing.  We  went  forward  and  for- 
ward by  a  northerly  course,  and  as  we  advanced 
the  heat  increased,  which  began  to  be  intolerable 
to  us,  who  were  on  the  water,  without  any  cover- 
ing from  heat  or  wet ;  besides,  we  were  now  in 
the  month  of  October,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  south- 
em  latitude ;  and  as  we  went  every  day  nearer 
the  sun,  the  sun  came  also  every  day  nearer  to 
us,  till  at  last  we  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude 
of  20  degrees ;  and  having  passed  the  tropic  about 
five  or  six  days  before  that,  in  a  few  days  more 
the  sun  would  be  in  the  zenith,  just  over  our 
heads. 

Upon  these  considerations  we  resolved  to  seek 
for  a  good  place  to  go  on  shore  again,  and  pitch 
our  tents,  till  the  heat  of  the  weather  abated. 
We  had  by  this  time  measured  halfthe  length  of 
the  island,  and  were  come  to  that  part  where  the 
shore  tending  away  to  the  north-west,  promised 
fair  to  make  our  passage  over  to  the  main  land 


of  Africa  much  ihorter  than  we  expected.  But, 
notirithstandiDg:  that,  we  bad  good  reawii  to 
believe  it  was  about  120  leaguei. 

So,  the  heats  oooiidered,  we  resoWed  to  take 
harbour ;  besides,  our  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  we  bad  not  many  days*  store  left.  Accord- 
ingly, putting  in  for  toe  shore  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  usually  did  once  in  three  or  four  days 
for  fresh  water,  we  sat  down  and  oonsidered  whe- 
ther we  would  go  on  or  take  up  our  standing 
there ;  but  upon  several  considerations,  too  long 
to  repeat  here,  we  did  not  like  the  place,  so  we 
resolved  to  go  on  a  lew  days  longer. 

After  sailing  on  N.  W.  by  N.  with  a  tnah  gale 
at  &  E.  about  six  days,  we  found,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, a  large  promontory  or  cape  of  land,  push- 
ing out  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  and  as  we  were 
exceeding  fond  of  seeing  what  was  beyond  the 
cape,  wa  resolved  to  double  it  before  we  took  into 
harbour,  so  we  kept  on  our  way,  the  gale  con- 
tinning,  and  yet  it  was  four  days  more  before  we 
reached  the  cape.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  ex- 
press the  discouragement  and  melancholy  that 
seised  us  all  when  we  came  thither;  for  when  we 
made  the  headland  of  the  cape,  we  were  surprised 
to  see  the  shore  fall  away  on  the  other  side  as 
much  as  it  had  advanced  on  this  side,  and  a  great 
deal  more ;  and  that,  in  short,  if  we  would  ven- 
ture over  to  the  shore  of  Africa,  it  must  be  from 
hence,  for  that  if  we  went  further,  the  breadth  of 
the  tea  still  increased,  and  to  what  breadth  it 
micht  increase  we  knew  not. 

While  we  mused  upon  this  discovery,  we  were 
surprised  with  very  bad  weather,  and  especially 
violent  rains,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  most 
unusually  terrible  to  us.  In  this  pickle  we*  run 
for  the  shore,  and  getting  under  the  lee  of  the 
cape,  run  our  frigates  into  a  little  creek,  where 
we  saw  the  land  overgrown  with  trees,  and  made 
all  the  haste  possible  to  get  on  shore,  being  exceed- 
ing wet,  and  fotigned  with  the  heat,  the  thunder, 
Ughtoing,  and  rain.  « 

Here  we  thought  our  case  was  very  deplorable 
indeed,  and  therefore  our  artist,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  so  often,  set  up  a  great  cross  of  wood  on 
the  hilt  which  was  within  a  mile  of  the  headland, 
with  these  words,  but  in  the  Portuguese  Ian- 
gnage:— 

**  Pdnt  DetpnattMi.    Jaras  hire  mercy." 

We  set  to  work  immediately  to  build  us  some 
huts,  and  to  get  our  clothes  dried ;  and  though  I 
was  young  and  bad  no  skill  in  sudi  thinn,  yet  I 
shall  never  forget  the  little  city  we  built,  for  it 
wu  no  les^  and  we  fortified  it  accordingly ;  and 
the  idea  Is  so  fresh  in  my  thought,  that  I  cannot 
but  give  a  short  description  of  it- 

Our  camp  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  little 
ereek  on  the  sea,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  lay,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  yet  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  N.  W. 
by  N..  and  very  happily  intercepted  the  heat  of 
the  sun  all  the  after  part  of  the  day.  The  spot 
we  pitched  on  had  a  little  fresh  water  brook,  or 
a  stream  running  into  the  creek  by  us ;  and  we 
sair  cattle  feedfaig  in  the  plains  and  low  ground 
east  and  to  the  south  of  us  a  great  way. 

Here  we  set  up  twelve  little  huts  like  soldiers* 
tents,  but  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees  stuck  in 
the  ground,  and  bound  together  on  the  top  with 


I  withies,  and  such  other  things  u  we  could  get; 
I  the  creek  was  our  defence  on  the  north,  a  little 
!  brook  on  the  west,  and  the  south  and  esst  ndm 
were  fortified  wiUi  a  bank,  which  entirely  oovercd 
our  huts :  and  being  drawn  oblique  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east,  made  our  city  s 
triangle.  Behind  the  bank  or  line  our  hnts  stood, 
having  three  other  huts  behind  them  at  a  good 
distance.  In  one  of  these,  which  was  a  little 
one,  and  stood  further  ofl^  we  put  our  gunpowder, 
and  notUng  else,  for  fear  of  danger ;  in  the  other, 
which  was  logger,  we  dressed  our  victuak,  sod 
put  all  our  necessaries  s  and  in  the  third,  which 
was  biggest  of  all,  we  eat  our  dinners,  called  oar 
councils,  and  sat  and  diverted  ourselves  with  sooh 
conversation  as  we  had  one  with  another,  which 
was  but  indifferent  truly  at  that  time. 

Our    correspondence  with    the   natives  wsi 

absolutely  necessary,  and  our  artist  the  cutler 

j  having  made  abundance  of  those  little  dismoad- 

-  cot  squares  of  silver,  with  these  we  made  shift  to 

'  traflic  with  the  bhu^k  people  for  what  we  wanted ; 

for  indeed  they  were  pleased  wonderfully  with 

them,  and  thus  we  got  plenty  of  provisions.    At 

first,  and  in  particular,  we  got  about  fifty  bead  of 

black  cattle  and  goats,  and  our  cook's  mate  took 

I  care  to  cure  them  and  dry  them,  salt  and  pre- 

I  serve  them  for  our  grand  supply ;  nor  was  this 

hard  to  do,  the  salt  and  saltpetre  being  very 

good,  and  the  sun  excessively  hot ;  and  here  ire 

Hved  about  four  months. 

The  southern  solstice  was  over,  and  the  sun 
gone  back  towards  the  equinoctial,  when  we  ooo- 
bidered  of  our  next  adventure,  which  was  to  go 
over  the  sea  of  Zanguebar,  as  the  Portogoesr 
call  it,  and  to  land,  if  possible,  upon  the  continent 
of  Africa.  * 

We  talked  with  many  of  the  natives  about  it, 
such  as  we  could  make  ourselves  intelligible  to, 
but  all  that  we  could  learn  from  them  was,  that 
there  was  a  great  lan^  of  lions  beyond  the  sea, 
but  that  it  was  a  great  way  off;  we  knew  as  well 
as  they  did  that  it  was  a  long  way,  but  our  people 
differed  mightily  about  it ;  some  said  it  wss  150 
leagues,  others  not  above  100.  One  of  oar  idcb, 
who  haid  a  map  of  the  world,  showed  us  by  bis 
scale  that  it  was  not  above  eighty  leagues.  Soon 
said  there  were  islands  all  the  way  to  touch  at, 
others  that  there  were  no  islands  at  all.  For  my 
own  part,  1  knew  nothing  of  this  matter  one  wsy 
cr  another,  but  heard  it  all  without  coacera 
whether  it  was  near  or  far  off;  however,  this  we 
learned  from  an  old  man  who  was  blind  and  led 
about  by  a  boy,  that  if  we  stayed  till  the  end  of 
August,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  wind  to  be  frir 
and  the  sea  smooth  all  the  voyage. 

This  was  some  encouragement ;  bnt  staying 

agaUi  was  very  unwelcome  news  to  os,  because 

that  then  the  sun  would  be  returning  again  to 

the  south,  which  was  what  our  men  were  very 

unwilling  to.    At  last  we  called  a  oonncU  of  our 

j  whole  iKKly ;  their  debates  were  too  tedious  to 

I  take  notice  of,  only  to  note,  that  when  it  came  to 

I  Captain  Bob  (for  so  they  called  me  ever  since  I 

had  taken  state  upon  me  before  one  of  their  gre^ 

I  princes),  truly  I  was  on  no  side ;  H  was  not  one 

'  farthing  matter  to  me,  I  told  them,  whether  we 

went  or  staved;   I  had  no  home,  and  all  the 

worid  was  alike  to  me ;  so  I  left  it  entirely  to 

them  to  determine. 
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In  a  word,  they  saw  plainly  thera  was  notbiog 
to  be  done  where  we  were  without  shipping; 
that  if  oar  business  indeed  was  only  to  eat  and 
drink,  we  could  not  find  a  better  place  in  the 
world ;  but  if  our  business  was  to  get  away,  and 
get  home  into  our  country,  we  could  not  find  a 
worse. 

I  confess  I  liked  the  country  wonderfully,  and 
even  then  had  strange  notions  of  coming  again  to 
live  there ;  and  I  used  to  say  to  them  very  often, 
that  if  I  had  bat  a  ship  of  twenty  guns,  and  a 
sloop,  and  both  well  manned,  1  would  not  desire 
a  better  {dace  In  the  world  to  make  myself  as  rich 
as  a  king. 

But  to  return  to  the  consultations  they  were 
in  about  going.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  resolved 
to  ▼enture  over  for  the  main ;  and  venture  we 
did,  madly  enough,  indeed,  for  it  was  the  wrong 
time  of  the  year  to  undertake  such  a  voyage  in 
ttiat  country ;  for,  as  the  winds  bang  easterly  all 
the  montlis  from  September  to  March,  so  they 
generally  hang  westerly  all  the  rest  of  the  year* 
and  blew  right  in  our  teeth  ;  so  that,  as  soon  as 
we  had,  with  a  kind  of  a  land-breeze,  stretched 
over  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  just  enough  to  lose  ourselves,  we  found 
the  wind  set  in  a  steady  fresh  gale  or  breeze  from 
the  sea,  at  west,  W.  S.W.  or  S.W.  by  W.,  and 
never  further  from  the  west ;  so  that,  in  a  word, 
we  could  make  notbiog  of  iL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vessel,  such  as  we  had, 
would  not  lie  close  upon  a  wind ;  if  so,  we  might 
have  stretched  away  N.  N.  W.,  and  have  met  with 
a  great  many  islands  in  our  way,  as  we  found  after 
wards  ;  but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it  though 
we  tried,  and  by  the  trying  bad  almost  undone  us 
all ;  for,  stretching  away  to  the  north,  as  near  the 
wind  as  wc  could,  we  had  forgotten  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  island  of  Madagascar  itself; 
how  that  w^  canle  off  at  the  head  of  a  promon- 
tory or  point  of  land,  that  lies  about  the  middle  of 
the  island,  and  that  stretches  out  west  a  great 
way  into  the  sea;  and  that  now,  being  run  a 
matter  of  forty  leagues  to  the  north,  the  shore  of 
the  island  fell  olT  again  above  200  miles  to  the 
east,  so  that  we  were  by  this  time  in  the  wide 
ocean,  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  al- 
most 100  leagues  from  both. 

Indeed,  as  the  winds  blew  fresh  at  west,  as  be- 
fore, we  had  a  smooth  sea,  and  we  found  it  pretty 
good  going  before  it,  and  so,  taking  our  smallest 
canoe  in  tow,  we  stood  in  for  the  shore  with  all 
the  sail  we  could  make.  This  was  a  terrible  ad- 
venture, for,  if  the  least  gust  of  wind  had  come, 
we  had  been  all  lost,  our  canoes  being  deep  and 
in  no  condition  to  make  way  in  a  high  sea. 

This  voyage,  however,  held  us  eleven  days  in 
all ;  and  at  length,  having  spent  most  of  our  pro- 
visions,  and  every  drop  of  water  we  had,  we  spied 
land  to  our  great  joy,  though  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  eleven  leagues ;  and  as,  under  the  land, 
the  wind  came  off  Hke  a  land-breexe,  and  blew 
hard  against  us,  we  were  two  days  more  before 
we  reached  the  shore,  having  all  that  while  ex- 
cessive  hot  weather,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  or 
any  other  liquor,  except  some  cordial  waters, 
which  onextf  our  company  had  a  little  of  left  in  a 
case  of  bottles. 

This  gave  us  a  tasto  of  what  we  should  have 
done,  if  we  had  ventured  forward  with  a  scant 


wind  and  uncertain  weather,  and  gave  as  a  sur- 
feit of  our  design  for  the  main,  at  TeaBt  until  we 
might  have  some  better  vessels  under  us ;  lo  we 
went  on  shore  again,  and  pitohed  our  camp  as 
before,  in  as«convenient  manner  as  wo  could,  for- 
tifying ourselves  against  any  surprise;  but  the 
natives  here  were  exceeding  courteon,  and  much 
more  civil  than  on  the  south  part  of  the  island ; 
and  though  we  could  not  understand  what  they 
said,  or  they  us,  yet  we  found  means  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  were  seafaring  men  and 
strangers,  and  that  we  were  in  distress  for  want 
of  provisions. 

The  first  proof  wo  had  of  their  kindness  was, 
that  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  come  on  shore  and 
begin  to  make  our  habitation,  one  of  their  cap- 
tains or  kings,  for  we  knew  not  what  to  call  them, 
came  down  with  five  or  six  men  and  some  women, 
and  brought  us  five  goats  and  two  young  fat 
steers,  and  gave  them  to  us  for  nothing;  and 
when  we  went  to  offer  them  anything,  the  captain 
or  the  king  would  not  let  any  of  them  touch  it, 
or  take  anything  of  us.  About  two  hours  after 
came  another  king,  or  captain,  with  forty  or  fifty 
men  after  him :  we  began  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and 
laid  hands  upon  our  weapons ;  but  he  perceiving 
it,  caused  two  men  to  go  before  him,  carrying 
two  long  poles  in  their  hands,  which  they  held 
upright,  as  high  as  they  could,  which  we  pre- 
sently perceived  was  a  signal  of  peace,  and  these 
two  poles  they  set  up  afterwards,  sticking  them 
up  in  the  ground ;  and  when  the  king  and  his 
men  came  to  these  two  poles,  they  strode  all  their 
lances  up  In  the  ground,  and  came  on  unarmed, 
leaving  their  lances,  as  also  their  bows  and  arrows, 
behind  them. 

This  was  to  satisfy  us  that  they  wero  come  as 
friends,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  it,  for  we  had  no 
mind  to  quarrel  with  them  if  we  could  help  it. 
The  captain  of  this  gang  seeing  some  of  our  men 
making  up  their  huts,  and  that  they  did  it  but  buog- 
lingly,  he  beckoned  to  some  of  his  men  to  go  and 
help  us.  Immediately  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them 
came  and  mingled  among  us,  and  went  to  work 
for  us;  and  Indeed  they  were  bettor  workmen 
than  we  were,  for  they  run  up  three  or  four  huts 
for  us  in  a  moment,  and  much  handsomer  done 
than  ours. 

After  this  they  sent  us  milk,  plantains,  pump- 
kins, and  abundance  of  roots  and  greens  that  were 
very  good,  and  then  took  their  leave,  and  would 
not  take  anything  from  us  that  we  had.  One  of 
our  men  offered  the  king  or  captain  of  these  men 
a  dram,  which  he  drank  and  was  mightily  pleased 
with  it,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  another,  which 
we  gave  him ;  and  in  a  word,  after  this,  he  hardly 
faOed  coming  to  us  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
always  bringing  us  something  or  other ;  and  one 
time  sent  us  seven  head  of  black  cattle,  tome  of 
which  we  cured  and  dried  as  before. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remember  one  thing, 
which  afterwards  stood  us  in  great  stead,  via., 
that  the  flesh  of  their  goats,  and  their  beef  also^ 
but  especially  the  former,  when  we  had  dried  and 
cured  it,  looked  red,  and  eat  hard  and  firm,  as 
dried  beef  in  Holland ;  they  were  so  pleased  with 
it,  and  it  was  such  a  dainty  to  them,  that  at  any 
time  after  they  would  trade  with  ns  for  it,  not 
knowing,  or  so  much  as  imagining  what  it  wat| 
so  that  for  ten  or  twelve  pounds*  weight  of  smoke- 
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dried  bet(  tbey  would  give  ut  a  whole  bullock, 
or  cow,  or  anythbg  else  we  could  desire. 

Here  we  obMnred  two  things  that  were  very 
materiel  to  u$,  even  esseotially  so  ;  first,  we  found 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  earthet  ware,  which 
they  make  use  of  many  ways  as  we  did,  particu- 
larly they  ^ad  long  deep  earthen  pots,  which 
they  used  to  sink  into  the  ground,  to  keep  the 
water,  whkh  they  drank  cool  and  pleasant ;  and 
the  other  was,  that  they  had  larger  canoes  than 
(heir  neighbonrs  had* 

By  thtt  we  were  prompted  to  inquire  if  they 
bad  no  larger  vessels  than  those  we  saw  there, 
or  if  any  other  of  the  hihabitants  had  not  such. 
They  signified  presently  that  they  had  no  larger 
boats  than  that  they  showed  us ;  but  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Island  they  had  larger  boats, 
and  that  with  deeks  upon  them,  and  large  sails ; 
and  this  made  us  resolve  to  coast  round  the 
whole  island  to  see  them ;  so  we  prepared  and 
victualled  our  canoe  for  the  voyage,  and,  in  a 
word,  went  to  sea  for  the  third  tima 

It  cost  us  a  month  or  six  weeks*  time  to  per- 
form this  voyage,  in  which  time  we  went  on  shore 
several  times  for  water  and  provisions,  and  found 
the  natives  always  very  free  and  courteous ;  but 
we  were  surprised  one  morning  early,  being  at 
the  extremity  of  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
island,  when  one  of  our  men  cried  out,  *'  A  sail ! 
a  saU  r  We  presently  saw  a  vessel  a  great  way 
out  at  sea ;  but  after  we  had  looked  at  it  with 
our  perspective  glasses,  and  endeavoured  all  we 
could  to  make  out  what  it  was,  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  think  of  it;  for  it  was  neither  ship, 
ketch,  galley,  galliot,  or  UIlc  anything  that  we 
had  ever  seen  iMfore ;  all  that  we  could  make  of  it 
was,  that  it  went  from  us,  standing  out  to  sea. 
In  a  word,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it,  for  we  were 
in  no  condition  to  chase  anything,  and  we  never 
saw  it  again ;  but  by  all  that  we  could  perceive 
of  it,  from  what  we  saw  of  such  things  after- 
wards, it  was  some  Arabian  vessel,  which  had 
been  trading  to  the  ooast  of  Mosambique,  or 
Zanguebar,  the  same  place  where  we  afterwards 
went,  as  you  shall  hear. 

Nor  do  I  remember  that  the  natives  difiered 
much  from  one  another,  either  in  stature  or  com* 
pleiion,  or  in  their  manners,  their  habits,  their 
weapons,  or  indeed  in  anything;  and  yet  we 
oouM  not  perceive  thai  tbey  had  any  intelligence 
one  with  another ;  but  thev  were  extremely  kind 
and  civil  to  us  on  this  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
other. 

We  continued  our  voyage  south  for  many 
weeks,  though  with  several  mtervals  of  goiog  on 
shore  to  get  provisions  and  water.  At  length, 
coming  round  a  point  of  land  which  lay  about  a 
league  further  than  ordinarr  into  the  sea,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  a  aight  which,  no 
doubt,  had  been  as  disagreeable  to  those  con- 
cerned as  it  was  pleasant  to  us.  This  was  the 
wreck  of  an  European  ship,  which  bad  been 
cast  away  upon  the  rocks,  which  in  that'  place 
run  a  great  way  into  the  sea. 

We  could  see  plainly,  at  low  water,  a  great 
deal  of  the  ship  lay  dry ;  even  at  high  water  she 
was  not  entirely  covered;  and  that  at  most  she 
did  not  lie  above  a  league  from  the  shore.  It 
will  easily  be  believed  Uiat  our  curiosity  led  ui, 
the  wind  and  weather  also  permitting,  to  go  di- 


rectly to  her,  which  we  did  without  i&t  diffi- 
culty»  and  presently  found  that  it  was  a  Datch- 
buiit  ship,  and  that  she  could  not  have  bceaTcrj 
long  in  uat  condition,  a  great  deal  of  the  upper 
work  of  her  stem  remaining  firm,  with  the  mlxen- 
mast  standing.  Her  stem  seemed  to  be  lammed 
in  between  two  ridges  of  the  rock,  and  lo  re- 
mained fost,  all  the  fore  part  of  the  sbip  baviog 
been  beaten  to  pieces* 

We  could  see  nothing  to  be  gotten  out  of  tbe 
wreck  thai  was  worth  oor  whilei  but  we  r^ 
solved  to  gn  on  shore,  and  slay  some  tine  there- 
abottts,  to  see  If  perfaapa  we  migbt  getany  liglit 
into  the  story  of  her ;  and  we  were  net  withoot 
hopes  thai  wo  might  hear  something  won  par- 
tieular  about  her  mon,  and  perhaps  lad  loae  of 
them  on  shore  there,  In  the  same  ooaditioa  that 
we  were  in,  and  so  might  iDorsMe  our  compaay. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  right  to  us,  when,  eon- 
ing  onshore,  we  nw  all  the  marks  and  tokem  of 
a  ship-carpenter's  yard;  as  a  bnnch-bloGk  and 
cradles,  scaffokis  and  planks,  and  pieoes  of  planks, 
the  remains  of  the  building  a  sUp  or  veMl;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  great  many  things  that  fairly  invited 
us  to  go  about  the  same  work;  and  we  soon  cane 
to  understand  that  the  men  bekmaing  totheihip 
that  was  lost  had  saved  themselves  on  share, 
perhaps  in  their  boat,  and  had  bufit  themielTes 
a  bark  or  sloop,  and  so  were  gone  to  sea  agab; 
and  bqulring  of  the  natives  whioh  wav  tbey 
went,  they  pointed  to  the  south  and  soutb^wcst, 
by  which  we  could  easOy  understand  tbey  were 
gone  away  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Nobody  will  imagine  we  could  be  so  doll  tf 
not  to  gather  from  hence  that  we  might  take  the 
same  method  for  our  escape ;  so  we  resolved  fir^ 
in  genera],  that  we  would  try,  if  possible,  to 
buUd  us  a  boat  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  go  to 
sea,  as  our  fate  should  direct. 

In  order  to  this  our  first  work  was  to  have  the 
two  carpenters  search  about  to  see  what  mate- 
rials the  Dutchmen  had  left  behind  them  th^ 
might  be  of  use  ;  and,  hi  particular,  they  foood 
one  that  was  very  useful,  and  which  I  was  much 
employed  about,  and  that  was  a  pitch-kettle,  and 
a  little  pitcl)  in  iL 

When  we  came  to  set  close  to  this  work,  we 
found  it  very  laborious  and  difficult,  having  bat 
few  tools,  no  Iron  work,  no  cordage,  no  ssils ;  so 
that,  in  short,  whatever  we  built,  we  were  obligm 
to  be  our  own  smiths,  rop^makers,  sail-makers, 
and  indeed  to  practiae  twenty  trades  that  we 
knew  little  or  noUung  of.  However,  necessity 
was  the  spur  to  invention,  and  we  did  maay 
things  which  before  we  thought  impracticable^ 
that  ia  to  say  in  our  circumstances. 

After  our  two  carpenters  had  resolved  upon  the 
dimensions  of  what  they  would  build,  they  set  us 
all  to  work,  to  go  off  into  our  boats,  and  split  ap 
the  wreck  of  the  old  ship,  and  to  bring  away 
everything  we  oouM,  and  partlenlariy  that,  if 
possible,  we  should  bring  away  the  miieMBSit, 
which  was  left  standing,  which  with  much  diffi- 
culty we  effected,  after  above  twenty  days'  labour 
of  fourteen  of  our  men. 

At  the  same  time  we  got  oat  a  great  deal  of 
iron- work,  as  bolts,  spikes,  nmis,  dfca,  all  of  whicfa 
our  artist,  of  whom  I  have  apoken  already,  who 
was  now  grown  a  very  dcxtaroos  anith,  msde  m 
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!ne 

•*()uld 

lie  rials 

.r  we  had 

scams  and 

(lid  what  we 

.1-  a  miiture  to 

not  bring  it  to 

t)  we  launched  her 

iKy,  and  took  in  the 

^'ht  all  onr  labour  had 

.  I  ado  to  make  her  swim ; 

.ad  none,  nor  had  we  any 

of  the  natiyesi  a  black  ne- 

>i8  a  tree,  the  wood  of  which 

.0  Are,  sends  forth  a  liquid  that 

and  almost  ai  strong  aa  tar,  and 

boiling,  we  made  a  sort  of  stuff 

>i  us  for  pitch,  and  Uiis  answered  our 

■  ally ;  for  we  perfectly  made  our  vessel 

.-i  tight,  so  that  we  wanted  no  pitch  or 

•!1.    This  secret  has  stood  me  in  stead, 

many  ocoaaions  since  that  time  tn  the  same 

■». 

I  >ur  vessel  being  thus  finished,  out  of  the  mixen- 

11  lit  of  the  ship  we  made  a  very  good  mast  to  her, 

»od  6tted  our  sails  to  it  as  well  as  we  could ;  then 

we  made  a  rodder  and  tiller,  and,  in  a  word, 

everything  that  our  present  necessity  called  upon 

us  ftir;  and  having  victualled  her,  and  put  as 

much,  fresh  water  on  board  as  we  thought  we 

wanted,  or  at  we  knew  how  to  stow  (for  we  were 

yet  without  casks),  we  put  to  sea  with  a  fair 

wind. 

We  had  spent  near  another  year  in  these 
fiables,  and  m  this  piece  of  work ;  Ibr  it  was  now, 
aa  our  men  said,  about  the  bq|;inning  of  our 
Pebmary,  and  the  sun  went  from  us  apace,  which 
wtit  nudi  to  onr  satisfaction,  for  the  beats  were 
exeeedingly  violent.  The  wind,  as  I  said,  was 
btri  for,  as  1  have  since  learned,  the  winds  gene* 
fiOy  spring  up  to  the  eastward,  as  the  sun  goes 
from  them  to  the  north. 

Onr  debate  now  was,  which  way  we  should  go, 
mod  never  were  men  so  irresolute ;  some  were  for 
niiig  to  the  east,  and  stretching  away  directly 
Ibr  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  but  others,  who  con- 
sidered  more  seriously  the  length  of  that  voyage, 
shook  their  heads  at  the  proposal,  knowing  very 
wdl  that  neither  onr  provisions,  especiAy  of 
water,  or  onr  vessel,  were  equal  to  sudi  a  run  as 


*bat  is,  of  near  2J[)00  miles,  without  any  land  to 
^  at  in  the  way. 

men,  too,  had  ail  along  had  a  great  mind 

'or  the  main  land  of  Africa*  where 

*ld  have  a  fair  cast  for  our  lives, 

^  make  ourselves  rich,  which 

.  nt,  if  we  were  but  able  to 

rough,  whether  by  sea  or  land. 

no  case  stood  with  us,  we  had  not 

■  for  our  way;    for,  if  we  had  re« 

ne  east,  we  were  at  the  wrong  season 

ir,  and  must  have  stayed  till  April  or 

'•*re  we  had  gone  to  sea.     At  length,  as 

id  the  wind  at  &E.  and  E.S.E.,  and  dne 

iiising  weather,  we  came  all  Into  the  first  pro« 

,><>:>ai,  and  resolved  for  the  coast  of  Africa;  nor 

were  we  long  in  disputing  as  to  our  coasthig  the 

island  which  we  were  upon,  for  we  were  now 

upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  island  for  the  voyage 

we  intended,  so  we  stood  awmvio  the  north,  aiid, 

having  rounded  the  cspe,  we  hauled  away  south* 

ward,  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  thinking  to 

reach  the  west  point  of  land,  which,  as  1  observed 

before,    rans  out  so  for  towards  the  ooast  of 

Africa,  as  would  have  shortened  onr  run  almost 

100  leagues.     But  when  we  had  tailed  about 

thirty  leagues,  we  found  the  winds  variable  finder 

the  shore,  and  right  against  us,  to  we  coDduded 

to  stand  over  directly/for  then  we  had  the  wind 

fair,  and  our  vessel  was  but  verv  ill  fitted  to  lie 

near  the  wind,  or  any  way  indeed  but  tutt  before  It. 

Having  resolved  upon  it,  therefore,  we  put 
into  the  shore  to  foniish  ounelves  again  with 
fresh  water  and  other  provisions,  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  March,  with  more  courage  than 
discretion,  more  resolution  than  Judgment^  we 
launched  for  the  main  ooast  of  Afriea. 

As  for  me,  I  had  no  anxieties  about  it,  to  thai 
we  had  but  a  view  of  reaching  tome  land  or  other, 
I  cared  not  what  or  where  it  wat  to  be,  having 
at  this  time  no  views  of  what  was  before  me,  nor 
much  thought  of  what  might  or  might  not  befal 
me ;  bat  with  as  little  consideration  as  any  one 
can  be  supposed  to  have  at  my  age,  I  consented 
to  everything  that  was  proposed,  however  ha- 
zardous the  thing  itself,  however  improbable  the 
success. 

The  voyage,  as  it  was  undertaken  with  a  Wf^ 
deal  of  ignorance  and  desperation,  so  reafiy  It 
was  not  carried  on  with  much  resolution  or  judg* 
ment ;  for  we  knew  no  more  of  the  course  we 
were  to  steer  than  this,  that  it  was  somewhere 
about  the  west,  within  two  or  three  points  N.  or 
S.,  and  as  we  had  no  compass  with  us  but  a  little 
brass  pocket  compass,  which  one  of  our  men 
had,  more  by  accident  than  otherwise,  so  we 
could  not  be  very  exact  in  our  course. 

However,  as  it  pleased  God  that  the  wind  con* 
tinned  foir  at  S.£.  and  by  E.,  we  found  that 
N.W.  by  W.,  which  was  Vight  afore  it,  was  ai 
good  a  course  for  us  as  any  we  could  go,  and 
thus  we  went  on. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  we  ex« 
pected ;  our  vessel  also,  which  had  no  sail  that 
was  proportioned  to  her,  made  but  very  littl| 
way  in  the  sea,  and  sailed  heavily.  No  great 
adventures,  indeed,  happened  in  this  voyage 
being  out  of  the  way  of  everytising  that  couls 
offer  to  divert  us;  and  as  for  seeing  any  vessel 
we  had  not  the  least  occasion  to  hail  anything  il 
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alt  the  voyage ;  for  we  law  not  one  veuel,  si;DaIl 
or  great,  the  lea  we  were  upon  being  entirely  out 
of  the  way  of  all  commerce ;  for  the  people  of 
Madagascar  knew  no  more  of  the  aborea  of  Africa 
than  we  did«  only  that  there  wai  a  country  of 
lions,  ai  Uiey  call  it,  that  wav. 

We  had  been  eight  or  nine  daya  under  sail,  with 
a  fair  wind,  when,  to  onr  great  joy,  one  of  our 
men  cried  out  **  Land  f  We  had  great  reason 
to  be  glad  of  the  discovery,  for  we  had  not  water 
enough  left  for  above  two  or  three  days  more, 
though  at  a  diort  allowance.  However,  though 
it  was  early  in  the  morning  when  we  discovered 
it,  we  made  it  near  night  before  we  reached  it, 
the  wind  slackening  almost  to  a  calm,  and  our 
ship  being,  as  I  said,  a  very  dull  sailer. 

We  were  sadly  baulked  upon  our  coming  to 
the  land,  when  we  found  that,  instead  of  the 
main  land  of  Afirica,  it  was  only  a  little  is- 
land, with  no  inhabitants  upon  it,  at  least  none 
that  we  could  find;  nor  any  cattle,  except  a 
few  goats,  of  which  we  killed  three  only.  How- 
ever, they  served  us  for  firesh  meat,  and  we  found 
very  good  water ;  and  it  was  fifteen  days  more 
before  we  reached  the  malo,  which,  however,  at 
last,  we  arrived  at,  and,  which  was  most  essen« 
tiaf  to  u%  as  we  came  to  it  just  as  all  our  provi- 
siona  were  spent.  Inde«l  we  may  say  they  were 
spent  fint,  for  we  had  but  a  pint  of  water  a 
day  to  each  man  for  the  last  two  days.  But, 
to  our  great  joy,  we  saw  the  land,  though  at  a 
great  distance,  the  evening  before,  and  by  a 
pleasant  gale  in  the  night,  were,  by  monung, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  shore. 

We  never  scrupled  going  ashore  at  the  first 
place  we  came  at,  though,  had  we  hod  patience, 
we  might  have  found  a  very  fine  river  a  little 
farther  oflU  However,  we  kept  our  frigate  on 
iloat  by  the  help  of  two  great  poles,  which  we 
fastened  into  the  ground  to  moor  her,  Kke  poles ; 
and  the  little  weak  ropes,  which,  as  I  said,  we 
had  made  of  matting,  served  us  well  enough  to 
make  the  vessel  fast. 

As  soon  as  we  had  viewed  the  country  a  little, 
got  fineah  water,  and  furnished  ourselves  with  some 
victuals,  wliich  we  found  very  scarce  here,  we 
went  on  board  again  with  our  stores.  All  we  got 
for  provision  was  some  fowls  that  we  killed,  and 
a  kmd  of  wUd  buffalo,  or  bull,  very  small,  but 
good  meat:  I  say,  having  got  these  things  on 
board,  we  resolved  to  sail  on  along  the  coast  which 
lay  N.N.E.,  till  we  found  some  creek  or  river 
that  we  might  run  up  into  the  country,  or  some 
town  or  people;  for  we  had  reason  enough  to 
know  the  place  was  inhabited,  because  we  several 
times  saw  fires  in  the  night,  and  smoke  in  the 
day,  every  way  at  a  distance  firom  us. 


aici 


CHAPTER  IV. 


samoN  ov  tbb  NAnvas — ^wa  DSTKaviNB  to 

TaAVIL  THaOUOR  TBS  COCNTBT  BT  LAND — 
QUABBBL  ANU  BATTLB  WITH  THB  MBOROBS — WB 
TAKB  SIXTY  PBI90NBBS,  AND  MAKB  THBM  SBB- 
VANTS  TO  IJ9  IN  OUB  JOUBNBT — I  AM  AP- 
POINTBO  LBADBB  OF  TBB  BXPBDITION.  AND 
CBBUTBNBD     CAPTAIN— »OUB     HEOIO     SBBVANT8 

raocvBB  US  a  supply  op  cattlb. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  very  large  bay,  and  in 
it  several  little  creeks  or  rivers  emptying  them- 


selves into  the  sea,  and  we  ran  boldly  into  the 
first  creek  we  came  at ;  where,  seeing  some  hou 
and  wild  people  about  them  on  the  shore,  we  nn 
our  vessel  into  a  little  cove  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  and  held  up  a  long  pole,  with  a  white 
bit  of  doth  on  it,  for  a  slgn^  of  peace  to  then. 
We  found  they  understood  us  presently,  for  they 
came  flocking  to  us,  men,  women,  and  cbildreo, 
most  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  stark  naked.  At 
first  they  stood  wondering  and  staring  at  us,  ss 
if  we  had  been  monsters,  and  as  if  thi^  had  been 
fnghtened ;  but  we  found  they  inclin^  to  be  fo- 
miliar  with  us  afterwards.  The  first  thing  we 
did  to  try  them,  was,  we  held  up  our  hands  to  our 
mouths,  as  if  we  were  to  drina,  signifying  that 
we  wanted  water.  This  they  understood  pre- 
sently, and  three  of  their  women  and  two  boji 
ran  away  up  the  land,  and  came  back  in  sboat 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  several  pots, 
made  of  earth,  pretty  enough,  and  baked,  I  rap- 
pose,  in  the  sun ;  these  they  brought  us  full  of 
water,  and  set  them  down  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  there  left  them,  going  back  a  Uttie,  that  we 
might  fetch  them,  wkdch  we  did. 

Some  time  alter  this,  they  brought  us  roots 
and  herbs,  and  tome  fruits  which  I  cannot  re- 
member, and  gave  us ;  but  as  we  had  noUuDg  to 
give  them,  we  found  them  not  so  free  as  the  peo- 
ple in  Madagascar  were.  However,  oar  cntler 
went  to  work,  and,  as  he  had  saved  some  iron  oat 
of  the  wredL  of  the  ship,  he  made  abundance  of 
toys,  birds,  dogs,  pins,  hooks,  and  rings ;  and  we 
helped  to  file  them,  and  make  them  bright  for 
him,  and  when  we  gave  them  some  of  theie,  they 
brought  us  ail  sorts  of  provisions  they  had,  such 
as  goats,  hogSi  and  cows,  and  we  got  victoali 
enough. 

We  were  now  landed  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa,  the  most  desolate,  desert,  and  inhospi- 
table country  in  the  world,  even  GreenlaiKl  and 
Nova  Zembia  itself  not  excepted,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  even  the  worst  part  of  it  we 
found  inhabited,  though,  taking  the  nature  and 
quality  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  it  might  have 
been  much  better  to  us  if  there  had  been  none. 

And,  to  add  to  the  exclamation  I  am  makieg 
on  the  nature  of  the  place,  it  was  here  that  we 
took  one  of  the  rashest,  and  wildest,  and  most 
desperate  resolutions  that  ever  was  taken  by 
man,  or  any  number  of  men,  in  the  world ;  this 
was  to  travel  overland  through  the  heart  of  the 
country,  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  on  the 
east  ocean,  to  the  ooast  of  Angola  or  Guinea,  on 
the  western  or  Atlantic  ocean,  a  continent  of  Und 
of  at  least  1,800  miles,  in  which  journey  we  had 
excessive  heats  to  support,  unpassable  deserts  to 
go  over,  no  carriages,  camels,  or  beasts  of  any 
kind  to  carry  our  baggage,  innumerable  numbers 
of  wild  and  ravenous  leasts  to  encounter  with, 
such  OS  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  lisards,  and  e)e- 
phanta ;  we  had  the  equinoctial  line  to  pass  on- 
der,  and,  consequently,  were  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  torrid  zone ;  we  bad  nations  of  savages  to 
encounter  with,  barbarous  and  brutish  to  the  last 
degree ;  hunger  and  thirst  to  struggle  with,  sod, 
in  one  word,  terrors  enough  to  have  daunted  the 
stoutest  hearts  that  ever  were  pUced  in  cases  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

Yet,  fearless  of  all  these,  we  resolved  to  ad- 
venture,  and  accordingly  made  auch  preparatioos 
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for  onr  journey  as  the  place  we  were  in  wontd 
allow  OS,  and  sach  u  our  little  experienoe  of  the 
eooDtry  aecmed  to  diotate  to  ni. 

It  had  been  aome  time  already  that  we  had 
been  used  to  tread  barefooted  upon  the  roeki»  the 
^ftl,  the  graai»  and  the  and  on  the  shore  i  bnt 
as  we  found  the  worst  thtaif  for  onr  feet  was  the 
walking  or  travelling  on  the  dry  burning  sands, 
within  the  country,  so  we  provided  ourselves  with 
a  Mrt  of  shoes,  made  of  the  siUns  of  wild  beasts, 
with  the  hair  inward,  and  being  dried  In  the  sun, 
the  otttddes  were  thick  and  htfd,  and  would  last 
a  great  while.  In  short,  as  I  called  them,  so  I 
tbink  the  term  very  proper  still,  we  made  us 
giovet  for  our  feet,  and  we  fonnd  them  very  con- 
Tenient  and  very  comfoitable. 

We  conversed  with  some  of  the  natives  of  the 
eonntry,  who  were  friendly  enough.  What  tongue 
tbey  spoke  I  do  not  yet  pretend  to  know.  We 
talked  as  for  as  we  could  make  them  understand 
OS,  not  only  about  our  provisions,  but  also  about 
our  undertaking,  and  asked  them  what  country 
lav  that  way,  pointing  west  with  our  hands.  They 
told  us  bnt  little  to  our  purpose,  only  we  thought, 
by  all  their  diaoourse.  that  there  were  many  great 
rivers,  many  lions  and  tigers,  elephants,  and  furi- 
ous wild  oats  (which  in  the  end  we  found  to  be 
civet  cats),  and  the  like. 

When  we  asked  them  if  any  one  bad  ever  trap 
veiled  that  way,  they  told  us  ves,  some  had  gone 
to  where  the  sun  sleepa,  meaning  to  the  west,  but 
they  could  not  tell  us  who  they  were.  Whea  we 
asked  for  some  to  guide  us,  they  shrunk  up  their 
shoolderB  as  Frenchmen  do  when  they  are  afraid 
to  undertake  a  thing.  When  we  asked  them 
about  the  lions  and  wild  creatures,  they  laughed, 
and  let  us  know  that  they  would  do  us  no  hurt, 
and  directed  us  to  a  good  waTfaideed  to  deal  with 
thcniy  and  that  was  to  make  some  Hre,  which 
woald  always  fright  them  away ;  and  so  indeed 
we  fonnd  it. 

Upon  these  enoouragements  we  resolved  upon 
our  joum^,  and  many  conskleratloos  put  us  upon 
it,  which,  had  the  thing  itself  been  practicable, 
we  were  not  so  much  to  blame  for  as  it  might 
otherwise  be  supposed ;  I  wlU  name  some  of  them, 
not  to  make  the  account  too  tedious. 

First,  we  were  perfectly  destituto  of  means  to 
work  about  our  own  deliverance  any  other  way ; 
we  were  on  shore  ina  place  perfectly  remote  from 
all  European  navigation  s  so  that  we  never  could 
think  of  being  relieved,  and  fetched  olT  by  any  of 
our  own  countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Secondly,  if  we  had  adventured  to  have  sailed  on 
along  the  coast  of  Moiamblque,  and  the  desolate 
shotea  of  Africa  to  the  north,  till  we  came  to  the 
Red  Sen,  all  we  eouM  hope  for  there  was  to  be 
taken  by  tbe  Arabs,  and  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
Turks,  vrhich  to  all  of  us  was  little  better  than 
death.  We  could  not  build  anytUng  of  a  vessel 
that  would  carry  us  over  the  great  Arabian  sea 
to  India,  nor  oould  we  reach  the  Cape  do  Bona 
Speranxa,  the  winds  being  too  variable,  and  the 
sea  in  that  latitude  too  tempestuous ;  but  we  all 
knew,  if  we  oould  eroes  this  continent  of  land,  we 
might  reach  some  of  the  great  rivers  that  run 
into  the  Atlantio  Ocean ;  and  that,  on  the  banks 
of  any  of  those  rivers,  we  might  there  build  us 
canoes  which  would  carry  us  down.  If  It  were 
thoosnnds  of  mUes,  so  that  we  oonid  want  nothing 


bnt  food,  of  which  we  were  amured  we  might  kill 
suiBclent  with  ourgons;  and  to  add  to  the  satis- 
fection  of  our  delivennce,  we  concluded  we 
might,  every  one  of  u%  get  a  quantity  of  gold, 
whidh,  if  we  came  safe^  would  Iniinitely  recom- 
pense  us  for  our  toil. 

I  cannot  say  that  In  all  our  consultations  I 
ever  began  to  enter  Into  the  weight  and  merit  of 
any  enterprise  we  went  upon  till  now.  My  riew 
before  was,  as  I  thought,  very  good,  vis.,  that  we 
should  get  into  the  Arabian  Gulpb,  or  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea;  and  waiting  for  some  yessel 
passing  or  repasring  there,  of  which  there  is 
plenty,  have  seised  upon  the  first  we  came  at  b^ 
force,  and  not  only  have  enriched  ourselves  with 
her  cargo,  but  have  carried  ourselves  to  what 
part  of  the  world  we  bed  pleased ;  but  when  they 
came  to  talk  to  me  of  a  march  of  2  or  S^OOO  miles 
on  Ibot,  of  wandering  in  deserts  among  lions  and 
tigers,  I  confess  my  blood  ran  chill,  and  I  used 
all  the  aigumeots  I  oould  to  persuade  them 
agahistit. 

But  they  were  all  positive,  and  I  might  as  well 
have  held  my  tongue ;  so  I  submitted,  and  told 
them  I  would  keep  to  our  first  law,  to  be  governed 
by  the  minority,  and  we  resolved  upon  our  jour- 
ney. The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  take  an  ob- 
servation, and  see  whereabouts  in  the  world  we 
were,  which  we  did,  and  found  we  were  in  tbe 
latitude  of  12  degrees  S5  minutes  south  of  the 
line.  The  next  thing  was  to  look  on  the  charts, 
and  see  the  coast  of  the  country  we  aimed  at, 
which  we  found  to  be  from  8  to  11  degrees  south 
latitude,  if  we  went  for  the  coast  of  Angola,  or  in 
12  to  29  degrees  north  latitude,  if  we  made  for 
the  river  N%re,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Our  aim  was  for  the  coast  of  Angola,  which,  by 
the  charts  we  had,  lying  very  near  the  same  lati- 
tude we  were  then  in,  our  course  thither  was  due 
west ;  and  u  we  were  assured  we  should  meet 
with  rivers,  we  doubted  not  but  that  by  their 
help  we  might  ease  our  journey,  especially  if  we 
could  find  means  to  cross  the  great  lake,  or  in- 
land of  the  sea,  which  the  natives  call  Coalmucoa, 
out  of  whkh  it  is  said  the  river  Nile  has  its  source 
or  beginning  i  but  we  reckoned  without  our  host, 
as  you  will  see  hi  the  sequel  of  our  story. 

The  next  thing  we  had  to  consider  was,  how 
to  carry  our  baggage,  which  we  were  first  of  all 
determaed  not  to  trav^  without ;  neither  indeed 
was  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  for  even  our  am- 
munition,  which  was  absokitely  necessary  to  us, 
and  on  whioh  our  subsistence,  I  mean  for  food, 
as  well  as  our  defence  against  wild  beasts  and 
wiki  men,  depended^— I  say,  even  our  ammunliion 
was  a  IomI  too  heavy  for  us  to  carry,  in  a  country 
where  the  heat  was  such  that  we  should  be  load 
enough  for  ourselves. 

We  Inqubfed  In  the  country,  and  found  there 
was  no  beast  of  burthen  known  among  them ; 
that  Is  to  say,  neither  horses  nor  mules,  or  asses, 
camels,  or  dromedaries ;  the  only  creature  they 
had  was  a  kind  of  buibfo,  or  tame  bull,  such  a 
one  as  we  had  killed ;  and  that  some  of  these 
they  had  brought  so  to  their  hand,  that  they 
taught  them  to  gn  and  come  with  their  voices,  as  < 
they  called  them  to  them,  or  sent  them  from 
them ;  that  they  made  them  carry  burthens ; 
and  partloolarly  that  they  would  swim  over  rivers 


nd  laktt  upon  them,  the  creatoree  tirfaiiaing 
verjr  higli  aoa  ftroiig  In  the  water. 

But  we  nadentood  aothlng  of  the  maiiagemeiit 
of  ffuldiaic  such  a  ereature,  or  how  to  hind  a  hur- 
then  mpoB  them ;  and  thia  lait  part  of  oar  eon- 
saltation  pasiled  ofl  extremely.  At  lait  I  pro- 
posed a  method  for  them,  whioh»  after  some  eon- 
sideration,  ther  foand  very  oonvenient ;  and  this 
was  to  qaarrsi  with  some  of  the  negro  natives* 
take  ten  or  twelve  of  them  prisoners,  and  binding 
them  as  slaves,  oaose  them  to  travel  with  as,  and 
make  them  carry  oar  hamge ;  which  I  alleged 
would  be  oonvenient  andoMful  many  ways,  as 
well  to  show  us  the  way»  aa  to  converse  with 
other  natives  for  ns. ' 

This  coansel  was  not  accepted  at  first,  but  the 
natives  soon  gave  them  reason  to  approve  it,  and 
also  gave  them  an  opportonity  to  pat  it  in  prao- 
tlee ;  for,  as  onr  little  traIRe  with  the  natives  wm 
hithertn  upon  the  faith  of  their  first  kindness,  we 
fbnnd  some  knaveiy  among  them  at  last;  for 
havfaig  bought  some  cattle  of  them  for  our  toys, 
which,  as  I  said,  oar  cutler  had  contrived,  one  of 
our  men  differing  with  bis  chapman,  truly  they 
huffed  him  in  their  manner,  and,  keeping  the 
things  he  had  offered  tbem  for  the  cattle,  made 
their  fellows  drive  away  the  cattle  befbre  his  face, 
and  laufffa  at  him ;  our  man  cryine  out  loud  of 
this  violence,  and  calling  to  some  of  us  who  were 
not  for  o((  the  negro  he  wm  dealing  with  threw 
a  lance  at  him,  which  came  so  true,  that,  if  he 
had  not  with  great  agility  jumped  aside,  and  held 
np  his  hand  Jso  to  turn  the  lance  as  it  came,  it 
had  struck  through  his  body;  and,  as  it  was. 
It  wounded  him  In  the  arm :  at  which  the  man 
enraged,  took  np  his  fusee,  and  shot  the  negro 
through  the  heart. 

Hie  others  that  were  near  hfm,  and  all  those 
that  were  with  as  at  a  distance,  were  so  terribly 
frightened ;  first,  at  the  fiash  of  fire ;  secondly, 
at  the  noise ;  and  thirdly,  at  seeing  their  coun- 
tryman killed,  that  they  stood  like  men  stupid 
and  amaxed,  at  first,  for  some  time ;  but,  after 
they  were  a  little  recovered  from  their  fright, 
one  of  them,  at  a  good  distance  from  ns,  set  up 
a  sodden  screaming  noise,  which,  it  seems,  is  the 
nolle  they  make  when  they  ffo  to  fight  $  and  all 
the  rest  understanding  what  be  meant,  answered 
him,  and  run  together  to  the  plaoe  where  be  was, 
and  we  not  knowing  what  It  meant,  stood  still, 
lookfaig  upon  one  another  like  a  pafoel  of  fools. 

But  we  were  presently  undeceived ;  tor,  in  two 
or  three  minutes  more,  we  heard  the  screamtaig 
roaring  noise  go  on  from  one  place  to  another, 
through  all  their  little  towns ;  nay,  even  over  the 
ereek  to  the  other  side ;  and,  on  a  sadden,  we 
saw  a  naked  multitude  rannlng  from  all  parte  to 
the  plaoe  where  the  first  man  began  it,  u  to  a 
reniMxvoas ;  and,  in  lest  than  an  hour,  I  believe 
there  was  near  600  ef  them  gotten  together, 
armed  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  bat  moat  with 
lances,  which  they  throw  at  a  good  distaaeo,  so 
nicely  that  they  will  strike  a  bird  flying. 

We  had  but  a  very  little  time  for  oonsoltatloo, 
for  the  mnltitade  was  inereasing  every  moment ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  if  we  had  stayed  long,  they 
would  have  been  10,4100  together  in  a  IHtle  time. 
We  had  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  fly  to 
oor  ship  or  bark,  where  indeed  we  oould  have 
defended  oofielves  very  wsH,  or  to  advance  and 


try  what  a  volley  or  two  ef  snail  shot  wouX 
doforoa. 

We  resolved  unmedialely  upon  the  latter,  ds- 
pending  upon  it  that  the  firs  and  terror  of  our 
ahot  would  soon  put  them  to  flight;  m  we  drev 
np  all  in  a  line,  and  marahed  boldly  np  to  then; 
they  stood  residy  to  meet  ni^  depending,  I  up- 

Eie,  to  destroy  ns  all  with  their  Isncesi  we 
ted»  and,  standing  nt  a  good  distance  from  ose 
another,  to  etreteh  oor  Une  m  br  as  we  ooold, 
we  gave  thorn  a  sahMe  with  oor  shot,  wbidi,  be- 
sides what  we  wonnded  that  we  knew  net  ei; 
knocked  sixteen  of  them  down  upon  the  spol, 
and  three  more  were  so  Uuned,  that  they  feU 
20  or  80  yards  from  them. 

As  soon  as  we  had  fired,  they  set  np  the  hor- 
rible yell,  or  howling,  partly  raised  by  those  that 
were  wonnded,  and  partly  by  those  that  pitied 
and  ooodoled  the  bodiee  tbev  ww  lie  deed,  thti 
I  never  heard  anythmg  like  It  befbre  or  since. 

We  stood  stock  stiU  eftcr  we  had  fired,  to  load 
our  guns  again,  and  finding  they  did  not  stir  froa 
the  plaoe,  we  fired  among  them  agom;  we  killed 
about  nine  of  them  at  the  second  fire;  butts 
they  did  not  stand  so  thick  as  befiwe^  all  oar  oeo 
did  not  fire,  seven  of  us  being  wdered  to  rcierve 
our  cliarge,  and  to  advance  as  soon  ss  the  other 
hod  fired,  while  the  rest  loaded  again ;  of  wbicii 
I  shall  speak  again  preeentjy. 

As  soon  as  we  had  fired  the  second  voUey,  wt 
shouted  as  loud  as  we  eoiild,  and  the  seven  mco 
advanced  upon  them,  and,  comhig  aboot  twcsty 
yards  nearer,  fired  again,  and  those  that  were 
behind  having  loaded  again  with  all  expeditioo, 
followed ;  bnt  when  they  aaw  us  advaaee,  they 
ran  screamhig  away  as  if  they  were  bewitched. 

When  we  came  np  to  the  field  of  bottle,  we 
saw  a  great  number  of  bodies  Ivteg  npoo  the 
ground,  many  more  than  we  oould  supptie  were 
killed  or  wounded  i  nay,  more  than  we  had  bolleu 
in  our  pieces  when  we  fired ;  and  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  it ;  but  at  length  we  found 
how  it  was,  vis.,  that  they  were  friffhtened  out 
of  all  manner  of  sense ;  nay,  I  do  beUeve  wverti 
of  those  that  were  really  dead,  were  fiighteoed 
to  death,  and  had  no  wound  about  them. 

Of  those  that  were  thua  frightened,  ss  I  hare 
said,  several  of  them,  as  they  recovered  them- 
selves, oame  and  worshipped  us  (taking  si  fee 
gods  or  devils,  1  know  not  which,  nor  did  it  ntch 
matter  to  us)t  some  kneeling,  seme  throwiog 
themselves  fiat  on  the  gnmnd,  made  a  tboonsd 
antique  gestures,  hut  all  with  tokens  of  the  nect 
profound  submission.  It  presently  ctnn  into 
my  head,  that  we  ndght  now,  by  the  law  of  insi, 
take  as  many  prisonen  aa  we  wonU,  and  nsle 
them  travel  with  us,  and  oasry  our  baggsge.  As 
soon  as  1  proposed  it,  onr  men  were  all  of  ny 
mind  I  aad  acoordingly  we  aeonred  about  liity 
lusty  young  lellowa,  and  let  them  know  ther 
must  go  with  ns;  whioh  they  aeemed  vsiy  will- 
ingtodo.  BatthensKtqueetioowehadsaioeg 
ourselvee,  was,  how  we  ahonhl  do  to  tioit  tbem, 
for  we  found  the  people  not  like  thorn  ef  Hsda- 
gascar,  bnt  fleree,  revengefel,  and  trsacbereni; 
for  which  reason  we  were  enio  that  we  thonkl 
have  no  service  flvm  them  bnt  that  ef  ncre 
slaves;  no  sul^eotlott  that  woold  oontinoe  mj 
longer  than  the  foar  of  na  waa  npoa  then,  aor 
any  lahonr  bnt  by  videoeat 
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fiefore  I  00  any  ftfther,  I  muit  hint  to  the 
reader,  that  from  this  time  forward  I  hegao  to 
enter  a  little  more  seriously  into  the  circum- 
stuce  I  was  in,  and  concerned  myself  more  in 
the  oondttct  of  our  affairs ;  for  though  my  com- 
rades were  all  older  men,  yet  I  began  to  find 
then  void  of  counsel»  or,  as  I  now  ^1  it,  pre- 
leooe  of  mind,  when  they  came  to  the  execution 
of  anything.  The  first  occasion  I  took  to  observe 
thii^  was  in  their  late  engagement  with  the  na- 
tives, when,  thoug;h  they  had  taken  a  good  reso- 
lotion  to  attack  them  and  fire  upon  them,  yet, 
when  they  had  fired  the  first  time,  and  found 
that  the  negroes  did  not  run  as  they  espected, 
their  hearts  began  to  £uJ,  and  I  am  persuaded,  if 
tbeir  bark  bad  been  near  band,  they  would  every 
man  have  run  away. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  begaa  to  take  upon  me 
a  litUe  to  hearten  tbem  up,  and  to  call  upon  them 
to  load  again,  and  give  them  another  volley,  tell- 
iD(;  tbem  that  I  would  engage,  if  they  would  be 
ruled  by  me,  Td  make  the  negroes  run  fast 
enough.  I  found  this  heartened  them,  and 
ttaerdbre,  when  they  fired  a  second  time,  I  de- 
sired tbem  to  reserve  some  of  their  shot  for  an 
attempt  by  itself,  as  I  mentioned  above. 

Having  fired  a  second  time,   I  was  indeed 

''  forced  to  eomnnand,  as  J  may  call  it.     '*  Now, 

,  lelgQiors,"  sai^  I,  *'  let  us  give  them  a  cheer."  So 

I  opened  my  throat,  and  shouted  three  times,  as 

,  our  £n^h  sailors  do  on  like  occasions.    "  And 

nor  ibllow  me,*'  said  I  to  the  seven  that  had  not 

fired,  *'  and  1*1)  warrant  you  we  will  make  work 

with  tbem :"  and  so  it  proved  indeed ;  for,  as  soon 

u  they  saw  us  coming,  away  they  ran,  as  above. 

From  this  day  forward  they  would  call  me 

nothing  but  Seignior  Capitanio ;  but  I  told  them 

I  would  not  be  called  seignior.  <•  Well,  then,"  said 

the  gunner,  who  spoke  good  English,  *'  you  shall 

be  coiled  Captain  Bob  ;**  and  so  they  gave  me  my 

tiile  ever  after. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  of  the  Portuguese 
than  this,  take  them  nationally  or  personally,  if 
i  they  are  heartened  by  anybody  to  go  before,  and 
encourage  tbem  by  example,  they  will  behave 
well  enough ;  but  if  they  have  nothing  but  their 
ewn  measures  to  follow,  they  sink  immediately : 
these  men  had  certainly  fled  from  a  parcel  of 
naled  savages,  though  even  bv  flying  they  could 
not  have  saved  their  lives,  if  I  had  not  shouted 
ud  haUeoed»  smd  rather  made  sport  with  the 
thing  than  a  fight,  to  keep  op  their  courage. 

Nor  was  there  less  need  of  it  upon  several  oc« 
casions  hereafter;  and  I  do  confess  I  have  often 
vrondered  bow  a  number  ^  men»  who,  when  they 
came  to  the  extremitv,  were  so  lU  inpported  by 
their  own  spirits,  bad  at  first  courage  to  propose 
and  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  and  imprac- 
ticable attempt  that  ever  men  went  about  in  the 
world. 

There  were  indeed  two  or  three  indefatigable 
men  among  them,  by  whose  courage  and  industry 
all  the  rest  were  upheld ;  and  indeed  those  two 
or  three  were  the  managers  of  tbem  from  the 
beginning ;  that  was  the  gunner,  and  that  cutler 
whom  I  call  the  artist ;  and  the  third,  who  was 
pretty  well,  though  not  like  either  of  them,  was 
one  of  the  carpenters.  These  indeed  were  the 
life  and  son!  of  all  the  rest,  and  it  was  to  their 
courage  that  all  the  rest  owed  the  resolution  they 


showed  upon  any  occasion.  But  when  thoie 
saw  me  take  a  little  upon  me,  as  above,  they 
embraced  roe,  and  treated  me  with  particular 
affection  ever  after. 

This  gunner  was  an  excellent  mathematician, 
a  good  scholar,  and  a  complete  sailor ;  and  it  was 
in  conversing  intimately  with  him  ihat  I  learned 
aJlerwards  the  grounds  of  what  knowledge  I  have 
since  had  in  all  the  sciences  useful  ibr  navigation, 
and  particularly  in  the  geographical  (Mirt  of 
knowledge. 

Even  in  our  conversation,  finding  me  eager 
to  understand  and  learn,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  thinga  in  my  mind, 
gave  me  just  ideas  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  sea,  the  situation  of  countries,  the  course 
of  rivers,  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres,  the  motion 
of  the  stars ;  and,  in  a  word,  taught  me  a  kind 
of  system  of  astronomy,  which  I  afterwards  im- 
proved. 

In  an  especial  manner,  he  filled  my  head  with 
aspiring  thoughts,  and  with  an  earnest  desire 
after  learning  everything  that  ooald  be  taught 
me ;  convincing  me,  that  nothing  could  qualify 
me  for  great  undertakings  but  a  degree  of  learn* 
ing  superior  to  what  was  usual  in  the  race  of  sea- 
men ;  he  told  me,  that  to  be  ignorant  was  to  be 
certjiin  of  a  mean  station  in  the  world,  but  that 
knowledge  was  the  first  step  to  preferment.  He 
was  always  flattering  me  with  my  capacity  to 
learn ;  and  thouffh^hat  fed  my  pride,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  I  nod  a  secret  ambition,  which 
just  at  that  time  fed  itself  in  my  mind,  it  prompt- 
ed in  me  an  insatiable  thirst  after  learnmg  in 
feneral,  and  I  resolved,  if  ever  I  came  back  to 
Europe,  and  had  anything  left  to  purchase  it,  I 
would  make  myself  master  of  idl  the  parts  of 
learning  needful  to  the  msJiiag  of  me  a  complete 
sailor ;  but  I  was  not  so  just  to  myself  afterwards 
as  to  do  it  when  I  had  an  opportunity. 

But  to  return  to  our  business:  the  gunner,  ', 
when  he  saw  the  service  I  had  done  in  &  fight, 
and  heard  my  proposal  for  keeping  a  number  of 
prisoners  for  our  march,  and  for  carrying  our 
baggage,  turns  to  me  before  tbem  all.  '*  Captain 
Bob,"  says  he,  **  I  think  you  must  be  our  leader, 
for  all  the  success  of  this  enterprise  is  owing  to 
you:"  "No,  no,*'  said  I,  "do  not  compliment 
me;  you  shall  be  our  Seignior  Capitanio,  you 
shall  be  general ;  I  am  too  voung  for  it."  So,  in 
short,  we  ail  agreed  he  should  be  our  leader ; 
but  he  would  not  accept  of  it  alone,  but  would 
have  me  joined  with  him ;  and  all  the  rest 
agreeing,  I  was  obliged  to  comply. 

The  first  piece  of  service  th^  put  me  upon  in 
this  new  command  was  as  difficult  as  any  they 
could  think  of,  and  that  was  to  manage  the 
prisoners ;  which,  howevor,  I  cheerftilly  under- 
took, as  you  shall  hear  presently :  but  the  imme- 
diate consultation  was  yet  of  more  consequence ; 
and  that  was,  first,  which  way  we  should  go; 
and  secondly,  how  to  furnish  ourselves  for  the 
voyage  with  provisions. 

There  was  among  the  prisonera  one  tall,  well- 
shaped,  handsome  fellow,  to  whom  the  rest 
seemed  to  pay  great  respeot,  and  who,  ■■  we 
understood  afterwards,  was  the  son  of  one  of 
their  kings ;  his  father  was,  it  seemi^  killed  at 
our  first  volley,  and  be  wounded  with  a  shot  in 
his  arm,  and  with  another  just  on  one  of  his  hips 
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or  hamioheB.  The  shot  in  hU  haunch  being  in  a 
fleshy  part,  bled  much,  nnd  he  was  half  dead 
with  the  loss  of  blood.  As  to  the  shot  in  his 
arm*  it  had  broke  his  wrist,  and  he  was  by  both 
these  wounds  quite  disabled,  so  that  we  were 
once  going  to  turn  him  away,  and  let  him  die; 
and,  if  we  had,  he  would  have  died  indeed  in  a 
few  days  more :  but,  as  I  found  the  man  had 
some  respect  showed  him,  it  presently  occurred 
to  mv  thoughts  that  we  might  bring  him  to  be 
useful  to  ui,  and  perhaps  make  him  a  kind  of 
commander  over  them.  So  I  caused  oar  sur- 
geon to  take  him  in  hand,  and  gave  the  poor 
wretch  good  words,  that  Is  to  say,  I  spoke  to 
him  as  well  as  I  could  by  signs,  to  make  him 
understand  that  we  would  make  him  well  again. 

This  created  a  new  awe  in  their  minds  of  us, 
believing  that,  as  we  could  kill  at  a  distance  by 
something  invisible  to  them  Tfor  so  our  shot  was, 
to  be  sure),  so  we  could  make  them  well  again 
too.  Upon  this  the  young  prince  (for  so  we 
called  him  afterwards)  called  six  or  seven  of  the 
savages  to  Mm,  and  said  something  to  them; 
what  it  was  we  know  not,  but  immediately  all 
the  seven  came  to  me,  and  kneeled  down  to  me, 
holding  up  their  hands,  and  making  signs  of  en* 
treaty,  pointing  to  the  place  where  one  of  those 
lay  whom  we  had  killed. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  or  any  of  us  could 
understand  them ;  but  one  of  them  ran  and  lifted 
up  a  dead  man,  pointing  t«  bis  wound,  which 
was  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  shot  into  the  head  at 
one  of  his  eyes.  Then  another  pointed  to  the 
surgeon,  and  at  last  we  found  it  out,  that  the 
meaning  was,  that  he  should  heal  the  prince's 
father  too,  who  was  dead,  being  shot  through  the 
bead,  u  above. 

We  presently  took  the  bint,  and  would  not  say 
we  oould  not  do  it,  but  let  them  know,  the  men 
that  were  killed  were  those  that  had  first  fallen 
upon  us,  and  provoked  us,  and  we  would  by  no 
means  mrte  them  alive  again ;  and  that,  if  any 
others  did  so,  we  would  kill  them  too,  and  never 
let  them  live  any  more:  but  that,  if  he  (the 
prince)  would  be  willing  to  go  with  us,  and  do  as 
we  should  direct  him,  we  would  not  let  him  die, 
and  would  make  his  arm  well.  Upon  this  he  bid 
his  men  go  and  fetch  a  long  stick  or  staflT,  and 
lay  on  the  ground.  When  they  brought  it,  we 
saw  it  was  an  arrow ;  he  took  it  with  his  left 
hand  (for  his  other  was  lame  with  the  wound), 
and,  pointing  up  at  the  sun,  broke  the  arrow  in 
two,  and  set  the  point  against  his  breast,  and 
then  gave  it  to  me.  This  was,  as  I  understood 
afterwards,  wishing  the  sun,  whom  they  worship, 
might  shoot  him  mto  the  breast  with  an  arrow 
if  ever  he  &iled  to  be  my  friend ;  and  giving  the 
point  of  the  arrow  to  me  was  to  be  a  testimony 
that  I  was  the  man  he  had  sworn  to :  and  never 
was  Christian  more  punctual  to  an  oath  than  he 
was  to  this,  for  he  was  a  sworn  servant  to  us  for 
many  a  weary  month  after  that. 

When  I  brought  him  to  the  surgeon,  he  im- 
mediately dressed  the  wound  In  bto  haunch  or 
buttock,  and  found  the  bullet  had  only  grazed 
upon  the  flesh,  and  passed,  as  it  were,  by  it,  but 
it  was  not  lodged  in  the  part,  so  that  It  was  soon 
healed  and  well  again;  but,  u  to  his  arm,  he 
found  one  of  the  bones  broken,  which  are  in  the 
fore-part  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow;  and  this 


he  set,  and  splintered  it  up,  and  bond  Mi  ans 
in  a  sling,  hanging  it  about  his  neck,  snd  naklo; 
signs  to  him  that  he  should  not  stir  it ;  wUeli  he 
was  so  strict  an  observer  of,  that  he  set  Um 
down,  and  never  moved  one  way  or  other  but  u 
the  surgeon  gave  him  leave. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  aeqmint  thii 
negro  what  we  intended  to  do,  and  what  uieve 
intended  to  make  of  his  men ;  and  psrticaUriy 
to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  what  we  isid,  eipc- 
eially  to  teach  him  some  words,  such  u  yei  aiMi 
no,  and  what  they  meant,  and  to  inare  him  to 
our  way  of  talking ;  and  he  was  very  wiOiDg  and 
apt  to  learn  anything  I  taught  him. 

It  was  easy  to  let  him  see  that  we  intended  to 
carry  our  provision  with  us  from  the  first  dajr; 
but  he  made  signs  to  us  to  tell  us  we  need  sot, 
for  we  should  find  provision  enough  everywhere 
for  forty  davs.  It  was  verv  diffieolt  for  ui  to 
understand  how  he  expressed  forty ;  isr  be  knew 
no  figures,  but  some  words  that  they  used  to  ooe 
another  that  they  understood  it  by.  At  last  one 
of  the  negroes,  by  his  order,  laid  forty  little  itooci 
one  by  another,  to  show  us  how  manv  days  we 
should  travel,  and  find  provisions  saflkaeot. 

Then  I  showed  him  our  baggage,  wMch  wai 
heavy,  particulariy  our  powder,  shot,  lead,  iron, 
carpenters*  tools,  seamen's  instruments,  easei  of 
bottles,  and  other  lumber.  He  took  some  of  tbo 
things  up  in  his  hand  to  fiiel  the  weight,  and 
shook  his  head  at  them;  so  I  told  oar  people 
they  must  resolve  to  divide  their  things  into 
small  parcels,  and  make  them  portable;  and  ae> 
cordingly  Uiey  did  so,  by  which  means  we  were 
fain  to  leave  all  our  chests  behind  ns,  which  were 
eleven  in  number. 

Then  be  made  s{gns  to  us  that  he  woold  pro- 
cure some  buflaloes,  or  young  bulls,  ss  I  called 
them,  to  carry  things  for  us,  and  made  vgns  too, 
that  if  we  were  weary,  we  might  be  carried  toe; 
but  that  we  slighted,  only  were  wilUns  to  baw 
the  creatures,  because,  at  last,  when  they  coaU 
serve  us  no  farther  for  carriage,  we  night  eat 
them  aU  up  if  we  had  any  oooasioo  for  then. 

I  then  carried  him  to  our  bark,  and  showed 
him  what  things  we  had  here;  he  seemed  smaied 
at  the  sight  of  our  bark,  having  never  seen  soy- 
thing  of  that  kind  before,  for  their  boats  sre  nost 
wretched  things,  such  as  I  never  saw  before, 
having  no  head  or  stem,  and  being  "^5?^ 
of  the  skins  of  goats,  sewed  together,  with  dned 
guts  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  done  over  wits  a 
kind  of  Jimy  stuir  like  riMin  and  oil,  but  of  a  molt 

nauseous,  odious  smell;  and  they  are  poor  mi- 
serable things  for  boats,  the  worst  that  ao?  P*|| 
of  the  world  ever  saw;  a  canoe  is  an  ezoelieot 
contrivance  compared  to  then. 

But  to  return  to  our  boat:  We  carriedoBr 
new  prinoe  into  it,  and  helped  hhn  over  the  ode, 
because  of  hU  lameness.  We  made  signs  to  bio 
thai  his  men  must  oanr  our  goods  forM,  »^ 
showed  him  what  we  had;  he  answered,  &^ 
Sdgnior,  or.  Yes,  sir  (for  we  had  teogbt  hns 
that  word  and  the  meaning  of  it),  and  taking  np 
a  bundle,  he  made  signs  to  us,  that  when  his  snn 
was  well  he  would  carry  aone  for  us. 

I  made  signs  again  to  teU  him,thatifhswoBi<i 
make  his  men  carry  them,  we  wonki  not  let  «■ 
carry  anything.  We  hod  secured  all  the  P"'^[J®]f 
in  a  narrow  place,  where  we  had  bound  ibeo 


villi  Biftt  eordt»  and  let  up  stakes  like  a  palisado 
RNmd  them :  m»»  when  we  carried  the  priDce  on 
ikon^  went  with  him  to  them,  and  made  signs  to 
him  to  ask  them  if  they  were  willing  to  go  with 
w  to  the  coantry  of  lions.     Accordingly  he  made 
a  loQg  speech  to  them,  and  we  could  understand 
by  it  that  ha  told  them,  if  they  were  willing,  they 
must  ny,  Si  Seignior,  telling  them  what  it  signi- 
fied.   They  immediately  answered.  Si  Seignior, 
ind  dapped  their  hands,  looking  up  to  the  sun, 
which,  the  prince  signified  to  us,  was  swearing  to 
be  fiuthfnl.    But  as  soon  as  they  liad  said  so,  one 
of  them  made  a  long  speech  to  the  prince ;  and 
in  it  we  perceived,  by  his  gestures,  which  were 
▼ery  antic,  that  Cbey  desired  something  from  us, 
iod'  that  they  were  in  great  concern  about  it. 
So  I  asked  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  what  it  was 
tiwf  desired  of  ns ;  he  told  us  by  signs,  that  they 
detired  we  should  clap  oor  hands  to  the  sun  (that 
was  to  swear)  that  we  would  not  kill  them,  that 
we  would  give  them  Chiaruck,  that  is  to  say, 
bread,  would  not  starve  them,  and  would  not  let 
the  lioos  eat  theDL    I  told  him  we  would  pro- 
miie  all  that ;  then  he  pointed  to  the  sun,  and 
clai^wd  his  Imnds,  signing  to  me  that  I  should 
do  w  too^  which  I  did ;  at  which  all  the  prisoners 
fen  flat  on  the  ground,  and  rising  up  again,  made 
the  oddest,  wfldeit  cries  that  ever  I  beard. 
I  tUnk  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
,  erer  any  reliclous  thought  affected  me ;  but  I 
i  could  not  refrain  some  reflections,  and  almost 
I  tears,  in  considering  bow  liappy  it  was  that  I 
I  wu  not  bom  among  such  creatures  as  these, 
I  and  was  not  so  atupidly  ignorant  and  barbarous : 
I  bat  this  soon  went  oif  again,  and  I  was  not 
troobled  again  with  any  qniJms  of  that  sort  Ibr  a 
leogtime  after. 

when  this  oeremony  was  over,  our  concern 
WIS  to  cet  some  provisiona,  aa  wdl  for  the  pre- 
leot  sobriatence  of  our  prisoners  as  ourselves ; 
and  making  signs  to  our  prince  tliat  we  were 
tbinUng  upon  that  subject,  he  made  signs  to  me 
thst,  tf  1  would  let  one  of  the  prisoners  go  to  his 
tewa,  he  should  bring  provisions,  and  should 
bring  some  beasts  to  carry  our  baggage.  I 
Koned  loath  to  trust  him,  and  supposing  that  he 
would  run  away,  he  made  great  signs  of  fidelity, 
sod  with  his  own  hands  tied  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  oflbring  me  one  end  of  it,  intimating  that  I 
ihoold  hang  him  if  the  man  did  not  come  again. 
80 1  eooaented,  and  he  gave  him  abundance  of 
loilru^ioiia,  and  sent  liim  away,  pointing  to  the 
light  ef  the  sun,  iriiich  it  seems  waa  to  teli  him 
at  what  time  he  must  be  back. 

The  fellow  ran  as  if  be  was  mad,  and  held  it 
tin  he  was  quite  out  of  sight,  by  which  I  supposed 
he  had  a  greet  way  to  go.  The 'next  morning* 
■boot  two  hours  before  the  time  appointed,  the 
black  prince,  for  so  I  always  called  mm,  l>eckon- 
lag  with  hia  hand  to  me,  and  hallooing  after  his 
msaaer,  desired  me  to  come  to  liim,  which  I  did, 
wbee,  pointing  to  a  little  hill  about  two  miles  off, 
I  law  plafaily  a  little  drove  of  cattle,  and  several 
people  with  them ;  those,  he  told  me  by  sigos, 
were  the  man  he  had  sent,  and  several  more  with 
kin,  and  cattle  for  us. 

Aceofdinglyy  by  tlie  time  appointed,  lie  came 
quite  to  oor  hots,  and  brought  with  him  a  great 
aiany  eowa,  yenqg  runts,  about  sixteen  goats, 
and  four  yomg  buUs,  taught  to  carry  burthens. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

wa  SET  OUT  ON  OUR  MARCH.— ORXAT  USB  OF  TBX 
BULLS  OF  TUB  COUNTRY  A8  BEASTS  OF  BURTHEN. 
—MANNER  OF  SAIL! NO  200  MILES  IN  A  GREAT 
RIVER  UP  THE  COUNTRY. — WB  ARS  STOPPED   BY 

▲  PRODIGIOUS  CATARACT. OUR  GUNNER  SHOOTS 

▲  FINE  LEOPARD,  TO  THX  GREAT  TERROR  AND 
ASTONISHMENT  OP  OUR  NEGROES. — MANNER  OF 
PROCEBDINO  AFTER  LEAVING  OUR  BARE.— DAN* 
OEROUS   XNCODNTER   WITH   SAVAGES. 

This  was  a  supply  of  provisions  sufilcient;  as 
for  bread,  we  were  obliged  to  shift  with  some 
roots  which  we  had  made  use  of  before.  We 
then  began  to  consider  of  making  some  laige 
bags  like  the  soldiers'  knapsacks,  for  their  men  to 
carry  our  baggage  in,  and  to  make  it  easy  tt 
them  i  and  the  goats  being  killed,  I  ordered  the 
skins  to  be  spread  in  the  sun,  and  they  were  as 
dry  in  two  davs  as  could  be  desired ;  so  we  found 
means  to  make  such  little  bags  as  we  wanted, 
and  began  to  divide  our  baggaae  into  them. 
When  the  black  prince  found  what  they  were 
for,  and  how  easy  thev  were  of  carriage  when  we 
put  them  on,  he  smiled  a  little,  and  sent  away 
the  man  again  to  fetch  skins,  and  he  brought  two 
natives  more  with  him,  all  loaded  with  skins 
better  cured  than  ours,  and  of  other  kinds,  such 
as  we  could  not  tell  what  names  to  give  them. 

These  two  men  brought  the  black  prince  two 
lances,  of  the  sort  they  use  in  their  fights,  but 
finer  than  ordinary,  being  made  of  black  smooth 
wood,  as  fine  as  ebony,  and  headed  at  the  point 
with  the  end  of  a  loog  tooth  of  aome  creature— 
we  could  not  tell  of  what  creature ;  .the  head  was 
so  firm  put  on,  and  the  tooth  so  strong,  though 
no  bigger  than  my  thumb,  and  sharp  at  the  end, 
that  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  any  place  in 
the  world. 

The  prince  would  not  take  them  tfll  I  gave 
him  leave,  but  made  signs  that  they  should  give 
them  to  me ;  however,  I  gave  him  leave  to  take 
them  himself,  for  I  saw  evident  signs  of  an  hen* 
curable  just  principle  in  iiim. 

We  now  prepared  for  our  march,  when  the 
prince  coming  to  me,  and  pointing  towards  the 
several  quarters  of  the  world,  made  signs  to  know 
which  way  we  intended  to  go ;  and  when  I  showed 
him,  pointing  to  the  west,  he  presently  let  me 
know  there  was  a  great  river  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  which  was  able  to  carry  our  bark 
many  leagues  into  the  country  due  west.  1  pre* 
sently  took  the  hint,  and  inquired  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  I  understood  by  him  was 
above  a  day's  march,  and,  by  our  estimation,  we 
found  it  about  seven  leagues  further.  I  take 
this  to  be  the  groat  river  marked  by  our  chart, 
makers  at  the  northmost  part  of  the  oeast  of  Mo- 
zambique, and  called  there  Quilloa. 

Consulting  thus  with  ourselves,  we  resolved  to 
take  the  prince,  and  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as 
we  could  stow  in  our  frigate,  and  go  about  by 
the  bay  Into  the  river  i  and  that  eight  of  us,  with 
our  arms,  should  march  by  land  to  meet  them  on 
the  river  side ;  for  the  prince,  carrying  na  to  a 
rising  ground*  had  showed  us  the  river  very 
plain,  a  great  wav  up  the  country,  and  hi  one 
place  it  was  not  above  sh[  miles  to  it. 

It  was  my  lot  to  march  by  hmd, 'andbe «ap»«^ 
of  the  whole  caravan.    I  had  eight  of  our  men 
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with  me,  and  tevvn-uid-tbiity  of  our  prisooen* 
without  any  baggage,  for  all  our  luggage  was  yet 
on  board.  We  drove  the  young  bulls  with  us ; 
nothing  was  ever  so  tame,  so  willing  to  work,  or 
carry  anything.  The  negroes  would  ride  upon 
them  four  at  a  time,  and  they  would  go  very 
willingly.  They  would  eat  out  of  our  hand,  lick 
oar  feet,  and  were  as  tractable  as  a  dog. 

We  drove  with  us  six  or  seven  cows  for  food ; 
but  our  negroes  knew  nothing  of  curing  the  flesh 
by  saltiog  and  drying  it  til!  we  showed  them  the 
war,  and  then  they  were  mighty  willing  to  do  so 
as  long  aa  we  had  any  salt  to  do  It  with,  and  to 
carry  salt  a  great  way  too,  after  we  fonnd  we 
should  have  no  more. 

It  was  an  easy  march  to  the  river  side  for  qs 
tHkt  went  by  land,  and  we  came  thither  in  a 
niece  of  a  day,  beliig,  as  above,  no  more  than  six 
English  miles ;  whereas  it  was  no  less  than  five 
days  before  they  came  to  ns  by  water,  the  wind 
in  the  bay  having  failed  them,  and  the  way,  by 
reason  of  a  great  torn  or  reach  in  the  river,  being 
about  fifty  miles  about. 

We  spent  this  time  in  a  thing  which  the  two 
strangers,  who  bronght  the  prince  the  two  lances, 
pat  into  the  head  of  the  prisoners,  vis.,  to  make 
bottles  of  the  goatsf  skins  to  carry  fresh  water  in, 
which  it  seems  they  knew  we  should  come  to 
want ;  and  the  men  did  it  so  dexterously,  having 
dried  skins  fetched  them  by  those  two  men,  that 
before  our  vessel  came  up,  they  had  every  man  a 
poneh  like  a  bladder,  to  carry  fre^h  water  in, 
hanging  over  their  shoalders  by  a  thong  made  of 
other  skins,  aboat  three  inches  broad,  like  the 
sling  of  a  ftitee. 

Oar  prince,  to  assure  ns  of  the  fidelity  of  the  men 
in  this  march,  had  ordered  them  to  be  tied  two 
and  two  by  the  wrist,  as  we  handcaff  prisoners  in 
England ;  and  made  them  so  sensible  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  it,  that  he  made  them  do  it  them- 
selves, appointing  four  of  them  to  bind  the  rest ; 
but  we  fonnd  them  so  honest,  and  particularly  so 
obedient  to  him,  that  after  we  were  gotten  a 
little  further  ftom  their  own  country,  we  set 
them  at  liberty,  though,  when  he  came  to  us,  he 
would  have  them  tied  again,  and  they  continued 
so  a  good  while. 

All  the  country  on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  a 
high  land,  no  manhy  swampy  ground  in  it ;  the 
vardore  good,  and  abundance  of  cattle  feeding 
upon  it  wherever  we  went,  or  whl^  way  soever 
we  looked ;  there  was  not  mnch  wood  Indeed,  at 
least  not  near  us ;  but  further  up  we  saw  oak, 
cedar,  and  pine-trees,  some  of  which  were  very 
lane. 

The  river  was  a  fair  open  channel,  abont  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  below  Gravesend,  and  a 
strong  tide  of  flood,  which  we  found  held  us  about 
60  mUes,  the  channel  deep,  nor  did  we  flnd  any 
want  of  water  for  a  great  way.  In  short,  we 
went  merrily  op  the  river  with  the  flood  and  the 
wind  Mowing  still  frtth  at  E.  and  E.  N.  E. ;  we 
stemmed  the  ebb  easily  also,  especially  while  the 
river  continued  broad  and  deep;  but  when  we 
came  past  the  iwelling  of  the  tide,  and  had  the 
natural  current  of  the  river  to  go  against,  we 
fdaid  it  too  strong  for  us,  and  began  to  think 
of  quitting  onr  bark ;  bot  the  prince  would  by 
no  iBoans  agree  to  that,  for,  finding  we  had  on 
board  pntty  good  store  of  roping  made  of  mats 


and  flags,  which  I  described  befer^,  hs  erdcrcd 
all  the  prisoners  which  were  on  shore  to  eone 
and  take  hold  of  those  ropes,  and  tow  as  akng 
by  the  shore  side ;  and  as  we  hoisted  our  uil  too, 
to  ease  them,  the  men  ran  along  with  as  at  a 
very  great  rate. 

In  this  manner  the  river  carried  ns  op,  by  oar 
computation,  near  200  miles,  and  then  it  narrowed 
apace,  and  was  not  above  as  broad  as  the  Tbamn 
is  at  Windsor,  or  thereabouU ;  and,  after  soother 
day,  we  came  to  a  great  waterMl  or  cataiact, 
enougli  to  frighten  us,  for  I  believe  the  vbole 
body  of  water  fell  at  onoe  perpendicalarljr  down 
a  precipice  above  sixty  feet  high,  which  nade 
noise  enough  to  deprive  men  of  their  hearing,  | 
and  we  heard  it  above  ten  miles  before  we  came  \ 
to  it. 

Here  we  wore  at  a  full  stop,  and  bow  oar  pri. 
soners  went  first  on  shore ;  they  had  worked  nn 
hard  and  very  cheerfully,  relieving  one  saoCber, 
those  that  were  weary  bebig  taken  into  the  bark. 
Had  we  had  canoes,  or  any  boots  which  might 
have  been  carried  by  men*s  strengA,  we  oiight 
have  gone  200  miles  more  np  this  river  ia  iouU 
boats,  but  our  great  boat  conld  go  no  farther. 

An  this  way  the  oonntry  kwked  grteo  aod 
pleasant,  and  was  full  of  cattle,  and  somt  people 
we  saw,  though  not  many ;  but  this  we  obwrred 
now,  that  the  people  did  no  more  nnderstand  oar 
prisoners  here  than  we  could  understand  theoi; 
being,  it  seems,  of  diff^nt  nations  and  of  diffy- 
ent  speech.  We  bad  yet  seen  no  wiki  besits,  or. 
at  least,  none  that  oame  very  near  ns,  except  two 
days  before  we  came  to  the  watsriall,  when  we 
saw  three  of  the  most  beautiful  leopards  that  ever 
were  seen,  standing  upon  the  bankof  the  river  flo 
the  north  side,  our  prisoners  being  all  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  water.  Our  gnnner  espied  thc«  <«f , 
and  ran  to  fetch  his  gun,  potting  a  balltxtiaof- 
dinary  in  it ;  and  coming  to  me,  **  Now,  Captaio 
Bob,"  says  he,  ••where  is  your  prinee?"  Sol 
called  him  out.  "  Now,**  says  he,  -  teU  your  men 
not  to  be  afraid;"  teH  them  they  shall  see  that 
thing  in  his  hand  speak  in  fire  to  one  of  thoM 
beasU,  and  make  R  kill  itseIC*' 

The  poor  negroes  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
all  going  to  be  kOled,  notwithstanding  what  tbeir 
prince  said  to  them,  and  stood  staring  to  exp^ 
the  issue,  when  on  a  audden  the  gunner  lir^ 
and,  as  ho  was  a  very  good  marksman,  be  w« 
the  creature  with  two  ^igs,  inat  in  the  hcsd.  As 
soon  aa  the  leopard  felt  horadf  atmek,  she  reand 
up  on  her  two  hind-legs,  bolt  upright,  and  throw, 
ing  her  fore-paws  about  in  the  air,  fell  backww. 
growling  and  struggling,  and  inusiediatelj died: 
the  other  two,  frightened  with  the  firs  and  the 
noise,  fled,  and  Were  out  of  aigfat  in  an  in  W. , 

But  the  two  ftightened  leopards  were  not  m 
half  the  oonstemation  that  our  pn«""»*75'^ 
four  or  iye  of  them  fell  down  aa  if  they  bw  hew 
shot ;  several  otherv  fell  on  their  kneaikaod  bfted 
up  their  hands  to  ns ;  whother  to  worAip ni»« 
pray  us  not  to  kill  them,  wo  dhl  not  know  iW 
wo  made  signs  to  their  prUooe  to  enooumge  ttia, 
which  he  did,  bnt  it  waa  wHh  HMch  ado  that  he 
brought  them  to  their  sensea.    Nay,  tte  pfiM 


notwithstanding  all  that  waa  aaid  to jirq«< 
for  It,  yet,  when  the  picoa  went  oK  ba_^  « 
start  aa  If  he  woaM  have  leaped  into  tka  "ver. 
When  we  saw  tbecragtam  kilkd,Ihadarc>^ 
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mind  to  have  the  ikin  of  her,  and  made  ligiu  to 
the  prince  that  he  should  lend  some  of  his  men 
oFer  to  take  the  ikin  off.  As  soon  as  he  spoke 
but  a  word,  four  of  them,  that  offered  themselves, 
were  untied,  and  immediatelv  they  jumped  into 
tbe  river,  and  swam  over,  and  went  to  work  with 
him.  The  prince  having  a  knife  that  we  gave 
him,  made  four  wooden  knives  so  clever,  that  I 
wrer  saw  anything  like  them  in  my  lilb ;  and  in 
leu  than  an  hoar's  time  they  brought  me  the 
ikin  of  tbe  leopard,  which  was  a  monstrous  great 
ooe,  for  it  WM  from  the  ears  to  the  tall  about 
leyen  feet,  and  near  five  feet  broad  on  the  back, 
and  most  admirably  spotted  all  over.  The  skh) 
of  this  leopard  I  brought  to  London  many  years 
liter. 

Wa  were  now  aD  npon  a  level  at  to  our  tra- 
velling, being  unshipped,  for  our  bark  would 
>vim  no  farther,  and  ue  was  too  heavy  to  carry 
OS  onr  backs » but  as  we  found  the  course  of  the 
river  went  a  great  way  farther,  we  consulted  our 
carpenters  whether  we  could  not  pull  the  bark  In 
pieces,  and  make  us  three  or  four  small  boats  to 
go  on  with.  They  told  us  we  might  do  so,  but 
it  woaM  be  very  long  a-doing ;  ana  that,  when  we 
had  done,  we  hlad  neither  pitch  nor  tar  to  make 
them  wood  to  keep  the  water  out,  or  nails  to 
fasten  the  plank.  But  one  of  them  told  us  that 
ai  6000  as  ne  oouU  come  at  any  large  tree  near 
tbe  river,  he  would  make  us  a  canoe  or  two  in 
a  qoBrter  of  tbe  Ume,  and  which  would  serve  us 
ai  weU  for  all  the  uses  we  could  have  any  occa* 
lioo  for  as  a  boat  s  and  such,  that  If  we  came  to 
any  water&Us,  we  might  take  them  up,  and 
cany  them  for  a  mile  or  two  by  land  upon  our 
■boulders. 

Upon  this  we  gave  over  the  thoughts  of  our 
frigate,  and  hauling  her  into  a  little  cove  or  inlet, 
where  a  small  brook  came  into  the  main  river, 
we  laid  her  up  for  those  that  came  nest,  and 
Dsrehcd  forward.  We  spent  Indeed  two  days 
dlfidiog  our  bag^gage,  and  loading  our  tame  buf* 
faloes  and  our  negroes.  Our  powder  and  shot, 
which  was  the  thing  we  were  most  careful  ol^  we 
ordered  thus : — Hrst,  tbe  powder  we  crammed 
into  little  leather  bags,  that  is  to  say,  bags  of 
dried  ikins,  wiUi  tbe  hair  inward,  that  the  powder 
Qiyht  not  grow  damp ;  and  then  we  put  those 
bagi  into  other  bags,  made  of  bullocks*  skins, 
very  thick  and  hard,  with  the  hair  outward,  that 
no  wet  might  oome  in;  and  this  succeeded  so 
well,  that  in  the  f;reatest  rains  we  had,  whereof 
seme  were  very  violent  and  very  long,  we  always 
Itept  our  powder  dry.  Besides  these  bags,  which 
held  oar  chief  magazine,  we  divided  to  every  one 
a  qoarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  and  half  a  pound 
of  shot,  to  carry  always  about  us ;  which,  as  It 
was  enough  for  onr  present  use,  so  we  were  will- 
ing  to  have  no  weight  to  carry  more  than  was 
abioltttely  necessary,  because  of  the  heat. 

We  kept  8^  OB  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  for 
that  reason  bad  but  very  little  oommunication  with 
the  people  of  tbe  country ;  for,  having  also  our  bark 
stored  with  plentj  of  provisions,  we  had  no  oecaslon 
to  look  abroad  for  a  supply ;  but  now,  when  we 
came  to  march  on  foot,  we  were  obliged  often  to 
seek  out  for  food.  The  first  place  we  came  to  on 
the  river,  that  gave  us  any  stop,  was  a  little 
negro  town,  containing  about  fiilv  huts,  and  there 
appeared  about  400  people,  for  they  all  came  out 


to  see  us,  and  wonder  at  us.  When  our  negroes 
appeared  the  inhabitants  began  to  fly  to  arms, 
thinking  there  had  been  enemies  coming  upon 
them ;  but  onr  negroes,  though  they  could  not 
speak  their  language,  made  signs  to  them  that 
tney  had  no  weapons,  and  were  tied  two  and  two 
together  as  captives ;  and  that  there  were  people 
behhid  who  came  ftvm  the  sun,  and  that  oould 
kiR  thenrali,  and  make  them  alive  again.  If  they 
pleased ;  but  that  they  would  do  them  no  hurt, 
and  came  with  peace.  As  soon  as  they  under- 
stood  this  they  laid  down  their  lances,  and  bowi 
and  arrows,  and  came  and  stuck  twelve  large 
stakes  hi  the  ground  as  a  token  of  peace,  bow* 
ing  themselves  to  ns  in  token  of  submission.  But 
as  soon  as  they  saw  white  men  wiUi  beards,  that 
is  to  say  with  mustachfos,  they  ran  screaming 
away,  as  in  a  fright. 

We  kept  at  a  distanoe  from  them,  not  to  be 
too  familiar;  and  when  we  did  appear  It  was  but 
two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time.  But  our  ptisoners 
made  them  understand  that  we  requlrad  somo 

E revisions  of  them;  so  they  brought  us  some 
lack  cattle,  for  they  have  abundance  of  cows  and 
buffaloes  all  over  that  side  of  the  country,  as  also 
great  numbers  of  deer.  Our  cutler,  who  had  now 
a  great  stock  of  thlnn  of  his  handy-work,  gave 
them  some  little  knick-knacks,  aa  plates  of  diver 
and  of  iron,  cut  diamond  fashion,  and  cut  into 
liearts  and  into  rings,  and  they  were  mightHy 
pleased.  They  also  brouf^t  several  fruits  and 
roots,  which  we  did  not  understand,  but  onr 
negroes  fed  heartily  on  them,  and  after  we  had 
seen  them  eat  them,  we  did  so  too. 

Having  stocked  ourselves  here  with  flesh  and 
root  as  much  as  we  oould  well  carry,  we  divided 
the  burthens  among  our  negroes,  appieinting  about 
thirty  to  forty  lbs.  weight  to  a  man,  which  we 
thought  indeea  was  load  enough  in  a  hot  country ; 
and  the  negroes  did  not  at  all  repine  at  it,  but 
would  sometimes  help  one  another  when  they 
began  to  be  weary,  which  did  happen  now  and 
then,  though  not  often ;  besides,  as  most  of  their 
luggage  was  our  provision,  it  liffhtened  every  day, 
like  Stop's  basket  of  bread,  till  we  came  to  get  a 
recruit.— Note,  when  we  loaded  Uiem  we  nntled 
their  hands,  and  tied  them  two  and  two  to- 
gether by  one  foot  The  third  day  of  our  march 
from  this  place  our  chief  carpenter  desired  us  to 
halt,  and  set  up  some  huts,  for  he  had  found  out 
some  trees  that  he  Hked,  and  resolved  to  make  us 
some  canoes ;  for,  as  he  told  me,  he  knew  we 
should  haf e  marching  enough  on  foot  after  we 
left  the  river,  and  he  wu  resolved  to  go  no 
further  by  land  than  needs  must. 

We  had  no  sooner  given  orders  for  our  little 
camp,  and  given  leave  to  onr  negroes  to  lav  down 
their  loads,  but  thev  fell  to  work  to  build  our 
buta }  and  thourh  they  were  tied  as  above,  yet 
they  did  it  so  nimbly  as  surprised  us.  Here  wo 
set  some  of  the  negroes  quite  at  liberty,  that  Is  to 
say,  without  tying  them,  having  the  prince's  word 
garaed  for  their  fidelity  ;  and  some  of  these  were 
ordered  to  help  tbe  carpenters,  which  they  did 
very  handily,  with  a  little  direction,  and  others 
were  sent  to  see  whether  they  could  get  any  pro- 
visions near  hand ;  but  Instead  of  provistoos, 
three  of  them  came  in  with  two  bowi  and  arrows, 
and  five  lances.  They  could  not  easily  make 
us  understand  how  they  came  by  them,  only  that 
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they  had  surprised  tome  nesro  womeot  who  were 
in  tome  hnti,  the  men  bdng  from  home,  and 
they  had  fonnd  the  lancet  and  howt  in  the  hatt 
or  hotues,  the  women  and  children  flying  away  at 
the  sight  of  them,  at  from  rohben.  We  teemed 
very  angry  at  them,  and  made  the  prince  ask 
them  if  they  had  not  kUled  any  of  the  women  or 
children,  making  them  believe  that,  if  they  had 
killed  anybody,  we  would  make  them  kill  them- 
selves  too ;  but  they  protested  their  innocence, 
so  we  excused  them,  llien  they  broi^t  us  the 
bows  and  arrows  and  lances ;  but,  at  a  motion  of 
their  black  prince,  we  gave  them  back  the  bows 
and  arrows,  and  gave  them  leave  to  go  out  to  see 
what  they  could  kill  for  food ;  and  here  we  gave 
them  the  laws  of  arms,  viz.,  that  if  any  man 
appeared  to  assault  them,  or  shoot  at  them,  to 
offer  any  violence  to  them,  they  might  kill  them ; 
but  that  they  should  not  othr  to  kiU  or  hnrt  any 
that  oifered  them  peaoe^  or  laid  down  their 
weapon^  nor  any  women  or  children,  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  These  were  our  articles 
of  war. 

Tbete  two  fellows  had  not  been  gone  out 
above  three  or  four  hourt,  but  one  of  them  came 
running  to  us  without  his  bow  and  arrows^  hal- 
looing and  hooping  a  great  while  before  he  came 
at  us,  *'Okoamo,  okoamol'*  which,  it  seems, 
was,  **Help,  help  I**  The  rest  of  the  negroes 
rose  up  in  a  hurry,  and  by  twos,  as  they  teuld, 
ran  forward  towards  their  fellows,  to  know  what 
the  matter  was.  At  for  me^  I  did  not  under- 
stand it,  nor  any  of  our  people ;  the  prince  looked 
as  if  something  unlucky  had  fiUlen  out,  and  tome 
of  our  men  took  up  their  armt  to  be  ready 
on  occasion.  But  the  negroes  soon  discovered 
the  thing,  for  we  saw  four  of  them  presently 
after  ooming  along  with  a  great  load  of  meat 
upon  their  iMcks.  The  case  was,  that  the  two 
who  went  out  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  meet- 
ing  with  a  great  herd  of  deer  in  the  plain,  bad 
been  to  nimble  aa  to  tboot  three  of  them,  and 
'  then  one  of  them  came  running  to  ni  for  help 
to  fetch  them  away.  Thit  wat  the  flrtt  veniton 
we  had  met  with  in  ail  our  march,  and  we  feasted 
upon  it  very  plentifully ;  juid  thit  wat  the  first  time 
we  began  to  prevail  with  our  prince  to  eat  hit 
meat  dretted  our  way;  aftor  which  hit  men  were 
prevailed  with  by  hit  eiample,  but  before  that, 
they  ate  mott  of  the  fleth  they  bad  quite  raw. 

We  withed  now  we  had  brought  tome  bows  and 
arrows  out  with  us,  which  we  might  have  done ; 
and  we  began  to  have  so  much  confidence  in  our 
negroes,  and  to  be  so  fiuniUar  with  them,  that 
we  oftentimes  let  them  go,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  untied,  being  well  assured  they  would 
not  leave  us,  and  that  they  did  not  know  what 
course  to  take  without  ut ;  but  one  thing  we  re- 
tolved  not  to  trutt  them  with,  and  that  wu  the 
charging  our  guns :  but  they  always  believed  our 
guns  had  some  heavenly  power  In  them,  that 
would  send  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  speak  with 
a  dreadftil  noise,  and  kill  at  a  dittanoe  whenever 
we  bid  them. 

In  about  eight  davt  we  finlthed  three  eanoea, 
and  in  them  we  emoarked  our  white  men  and 
our  baggage,  with  our  priooe^  and  tome  of  the 
prisoners.  We  alto  found  It  needftd  to  keep 
tome  of  ouridves  always  on  shore,  not  onW  to 
BUUMge  the  negroes,  but  to  ddfend  them  from 


enemies  and  wiki  beasts.  Abnndsnoe  of  liule 
incidents  happened  upon  this  march,  which  it  ii 
imnottible  to  crowd  mto  this  account;  piities- 
larly,  we  saw  more  wild  beasts  now  thsn  we  did 
before^  some  elephants,  and  two  or  three  lions, 
none  of  which  kinds  we  had  teen  an?  of  before; 
and  we  found  our  negroet  were  more  mid  of  them 
a  great  deal  tiian  we  were ;  principally,  because 
they  had  no  bows  and  arrows,  or  Isncei,  which 
were  the  particular  weapons  they  were  bred  op 
to  the  exercise  oC 

But  we  cured  them  of  their  fesn  by  being 
always  ready  with  our  fire-arms.  Howerer,  u 
we  were  wOUng  to  be  sparing  of  oor  powder,  and 
the  killing  of  any  of  the  creatures  now  wu  no 
advantage  to  us,  seeing  their  skins  were  too 
heavy  for  ut  to  carry,  and  their  flesh  not  good  to 
eat,  we  resolved  therefore  to  keep  tome  of  our 
pieces  undiarged  and  only  primed;  and  caniio; 
them  to  flash  in  the  pan,  the  beasts,  even  the 
lloDS  themselves,  would  always  stsrt  snd  fly  back 
when  they  saw  U,  and  immediately  march  off. 

We  passed  abundance  of  inhabitants  npon  this 
upper  part  of  the  rirer,  and  with  this  obsenra. 
tlon,  that  almost  every  ten  miles  we  csme  to  a 
separete  nation,  and  every  separate  nation  had 
a  different  speech,  or  else  their  speech  had  dif- 
fering dialectic  so  that  they  did  not  ondentaod 
one  another.  They  all  abounded  in  cattle,  espe- 
cially on  the  river  side ;  and  the  eighth  day  of 
this  second  navigation  we  met  with  a  little  ne^ 
town,  where  they  had  growing  a  tort  of  corn  like 
rice,  which  eat  very  tweet ;  and,  as  we  got  lome 
of  it  of  the  people,  we  made  very  good  cakes  of 
bread  of  it,  and,  making  a  flre,  baked  them  od  the 
ground,  after  the  fire  was  swept  away,  very  well; 
to  that  hitherto  we  bad  no  want  of  proriiiooi  of 
any  kind  that  we  could  dettre. 

Our  negroet  towing  our  canoes,  we  tranlkd 
at  a  oonsiderid>le  rete,  and  by  our  own  aecooot 
could  not  go  lest  than  twenty  or  twenty-fi«% 
English  mllet  a  day,  and  the  river  continuing  to 
be  mudi  of  the  tame  breadth  and  very  deep  all 
the  way,  till  on  the  tenth  day  we  came  to  another 
cataract;  for  a  ridge  of  high  hfllt  crotttogtbe 
whole  channel  of  the  river,  Sse  water  cams  tan- 
bling  down  the  rockt  from  one  itage  to  soother 
in  a  ttrange  manner ;  to  that  It  wu  a  oootiooed 
link  of  cataractt  trim  one  to  another,  in  the 
manner  of  a  catoade,  only  that  the  iUIi  w«r« 
tometimet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  another, 
and  the  noite  conftited  and  frightfoL 

We  thought  our  voyagiug  wu  at  a  fhll  stop 
now;  but  three  of  ut,  with  a  couple  of  oor  pe- 
groet,  mounting  the  billt  another  way,  to  view 
the  course  of  the  river,  we  found  a  frir  chaooel 
again  after  about  half  a  mile*s  march,  snd  that 
it  wu  like  to  hold  us  a  good  wav  ftirther.  So  vc 
set  all  hands  to  work,  unloaded  our  csigo,  aod 
hauled  our  eanoea  on  shoreb  to  tee  If  we  cooU 
carrv  them. 

l^n  examination  wo  found  that  they  were 
very  bea?y;  but  our  carpenters,  ipendingbot 
one  day't  work  upon  them,  hewed  awsy  to  moa 
of  the  timber  from  their  ootsides  u  reduced 
them  very  much,  and  yet  they  were  u  fit  to 
swim  as  before.  When  this  wu  dooe,  ten  men 
with  poles  took  up  ooe  of  the  canoes  snd  made 
nothing  to  carry  it«  80  we  ordered  twenty  nen 
to  each  eaaoe,  that  one  Un  might  rslieTC  the 
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other;  aod  tbui  we  carried  all  our  canoes,  and 
launched  them  into  the  water  again,  and  then 
fetched  our  luggage  and  loaded  it  all  again  into 
the  canoes,  aod  all  in  an  afternoon ;  and  the  next 
morniog  early  we  moved  forward  again.  When 
we  had  towed  about  four  days  more  our  gunner, 
who  was  oar  pilot,  began  to  observe  that  we  did 
not  keep  our  right  course  so  exactly  as  we  ought, 
the  river  winding  away  a  little  towards  the  north, 
and  gave  us  notice  of  it  accordingly.  However, 
ve  were  not  willing  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
water-carriage,  at  least  not  till  we  were  forced  to 
it}  80  we  jogged  on,  and  the  river  served  us  for 
ahottt  threescore  miles  further;  but  then  we 
fonnd  it  grew  Very  small  and  shallow,  having 
passed  the  mouths  of  several  little  brooks  or 
rivulets  which  came  into  it;  and  at  length  it 
became  but  a  brook  itself. 

We  towed  up  as  far  as  ever  our  boats  would 
iwim,  aod  we  went  two  days  the  further,  having 
been  abdut  twelve  days  in  this  last  part  of  the 
rirer,  by  ligbteniog  the  boats  and  taking  our 
loge"^  o<it,  which  we  made  the  negroes  carry, 
being  willing  to  ease  ourselves  as  long  as  wo 
could ;  but  at  the  end  of  these  two  days,  in  short, 
there  was  not  water  enough  to  swim  a  London 
wherrv. 

We  now  set  forward  wholly  by  land,  and  with- 
ont  My  expectation  of  more  water-carriage.  All 
our  concern  for  more  water  was  to  be  sure  to 
hate  a  supply  for  our  drinking ;  and  therefore, 
npon  every  hill  that  we  came  near  we  clambered 
up  to  the  highest  part,  to  see  the  country  before 
1^  ui,  and  to  make  the  best  judgment  we  could 
!|  which  way  lo  go,  to  keep  the  lowest  grounds, 
\  and  as  near  some  stream  of  water  as  we  could. 

The  country  held  verdant,  well  grown  with 
trees  and  spread  with  rivers  and  brooks,  and 
tolerably  well  with  inhabitants,  for  about  thirty 
daya'  march  after  our  leaving  the  canoes,  during 
which  time  things  went  pretty  well  with  us ;  we 
did  not  tie  ourselves  down  when  to  march  and 
when  to  halt,  but  ordered  those  things  as  our 
convenience^  and  the  health  and  ease  of  our 
people,  as  well  our  servants  as  ourselves,  required. 

About  the  nm'ddle  of  this  march  we  came  into 
&  low  and  plain  country,  in  which  we  perceived 
a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  in  any 
other  country  we  had  gone  through ;  but  that 
which  was  worse  for  us,  we  found  them  a  fierce, 
barbarous,  treacherous  people,  and  who  at  first 
looked  upon  us  as  robbers,  and  gathered  them- 
selves in  numbers  to  attack  us. 

Oor  men  were  terrified  at  them  at  first,  and 
began  to  discover  an  unusual  fear,  and  even  our 
black  prince  seemed  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion ; 
but  I  smiled  at  him,  and  showing  him  some  of 
our  guns,  I  asked  him  **if  he  thought  that  which 
Ulled  the  spotted  cat  (for  so  they  called  the 
leopard  in  Uieir  language)  could  not  make  a 
thoasand  of  those  naked  creatures  die  at  one 
blow?"  Then  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  Yes,  he 
beUcved  it  would.*'—"  Well,  then,"  said  1,  "  tell 
your  men  not  to  be  afraid  of  these  people,  for  we 
chall  soon  give  them  a  taste  of  what  we  can  do 
if  they  pretend  to  meddle  with  us.'*  However, 
we  considered  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 
oountr)',  and  we  knew  not  what  numbers  of 
people  and  nations   we  might   be  surrounded 


with;  and,  above  all»  we  knew  not  how  much 
we  might  stand  in  need  of  the  friendship  of  these 
that  we  were  now  among,  so  that  we  ordered 
the  negroes  to  try  all  the  methods  they  could 
to  make  them  friends. 

Accordingly  the  two  men  who  had  gotten 
bows  and  arrows,  and  two  more  to  whom  we 
gave  the  prince's  two  fine  lances,  went  foremost, 
with  five  more,  having  long  poles  in  their  hands ; 
and  after  them  ten  of  our  men  advanced  toward 
the  negro  town  that  was  next  to  us,  and  we  ail 
stood  ready  to  succour  them  if  there  should  be 
occasion. 

When  they  came  pretty  near  their  houses  our 
negroes  hallooed  in  their  screaming  way,  and 
called  to  them  as  loud  as  they  could.  Upon 
their  calling,  some  of  the  men  came  out  and 
answered,  and  immediately  after  the  whole  town, 
men,  women,  and  children,  appeared;  our  ne- 
groes, with  their  long  poles,  went  forward  a  little, 
and  stuck  them  all  in  the  ground,  and  left  them, 
which  in  their  country  was  a  signal  of  peace, 
but  the  other  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
that.  Then  the  two  men  with  bows  laid  down 
their  bows  and  arrows,  went  forward  unarmed, 
and  made  signs  of  peace  to  them,  which  at  last 
the  other  began  to  understand ;  so  two  of  their 
men  laid  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  came 
towards  them.  Our  men  made  all  the  signs  of 
friendship  to  them  that  they  could  think  of,  pot* 
ting  their  hands  up  to  their  mouths  as  a  sign 
that  they  wanted  provisions  to  eat,  and  the  other 
pretended  to  be  pleased  and  friendly,  and  went 
back  to  their  fellows  and  talked  with  them  a 
while,  and  they  came  forward  again,  and  made 
signs  that  they  would  bring  some  provisions  to 
them  before  the  sun  set ;  and  so  our  men  came 
back  again  very  well  satisfied  for  that  time. 

But  an  hour  before  sun-set  our  men  went  to 
them  again,  just  in  the  same  posture  as  before, 
and  they  came  according  to  their  appointment, 
and  brought  deer's  flesh,  roots,  aod  the  same  kind 
of  corn,  like  rice,  which  I  mentioned  above,  and 
our  negroes  being  furnished  with  such  toys  as 
our  cutler  had  contrived,  gave  them  some  of 
them,  which  they  seemed  infinitely  pleased  with, 
and  promised  to  bring  more  provisions  the  next 
day. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  they  came  again, 
but  our  men  perceived  they  were  more  in  num- 
ber by  a  great  many  than  before ;  however,  hav- 
ing sent  out  ten  men  with  fire-arms  to  stand  ready, 
and  our  whole  army  being  in  view  also,  we  were 
not  much  surprised;  nor  was  the  treachery  of 
the  enemy  so  cunningly  ordered  as  in  other  cases, 
for  they  might  have  surrounded  our  negroes, 
which  were  but  nine,  under  a  show  of  peace ;  but 
when  they  saw  onr  men  advance  almost  as  fiur  as 
the  place  where  they  were  the  dav  before*  the 
rogues  snatched  up  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
came  running  upon  our  men  like  so  many  furies, 
at  which  our  ten  men  called  to  the  negroes  to 
come  back  to  them,  which  they  did  with  speed 
enough  at  the  first  word,  and  stood  all  behind 
our  men.  As  they  fled  the  other  advanced,  and 
let  fly  near  100  of  their  arrows  at  them,  by  which 
two  of  our  negroes  were  wounded,  and  one  we 
thought  had  been  killed.  When  thev  came  to  the 
five  poles  that  our  men  had  stuck  in  the  ground 
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they  ftood  itfll  awhile,  and  gathering  about  the  ^ 
polet,  looked  at  them,  and  handled  them,  aa  won- 
dering what  they  meant  We  then,  who  were 
drawn  up  behind  all,  sent  one  of  our  number  to 
our  ten  men  to  Ud  them  fire  among  them  while 
they  stood  so  thick,  and  to  put  some  small  shot 
into  their  guns  be^daa  the  ordinary  oharge,  and 
to  tell  them  thai  we  would  be  vp  with  them  im* 
mediately. 

Accordingly  they  made  ready,  but  by  the  time 
they  were  ready  to  (Ire  the  black  army  had  left 
their  wandering  about  the  poles,  and  began  to 
stir  as  if  they  would  come  on,  though  seeing  more 
men  stand  at  some  distance  behind  our  negroes, 
they  conld  not  tell  what  to  make  of  us ;  but  if 
they  did  not  understand  ns  belbre  they  undeiw 
stood  us  less  afterwards,  for  as  soon  as  ever  our 
man  found  them  to  begin  to  move  forward  they 
fired  among  the  thickest  of  them,  being  about 
the  distance  of  190  yards,  as  near  as  we  could 
guess. 

It  is  Impossible  to  eipress  the  fright,  the 
screaming  and  yelling  of  those  wretches  upon  thts 
first  volley.  We  killed  six  of  them,  and  wounded 
eleven  or  twelve,  I  mean  as  we  knew  of;  for,  as 
they  stood  thick,  and  the  small  shot,  as  we  called 
it,  soattered  among  them,  we  had  reason  to  be- 
Heve  we  wounded  more  that  stood  Ikrthcr  off,  for 
our  small  shot  was  made  of  bits  of  lead  and  bits 
of  iron>  heads  of  nails,  and  such  things  as  our  dili- 
gent artifleer,  the  outler,  helped  us  to. 

Aa  to  those  that  were  killed  and  wounded,  the 
other  IHghtened  creatures  were  under  the  greatest 
amazement  in  the  world,  to  think  what  should 
hurt  them,  for  they  could  see  nothing  but  holes 
made  hi  their  bodies  they  knew  not  how.  Then 
the  fire  and  noise  amased  all  their  women  and 
children,  and  frightened  them  out  of  their  wit«, 
10  that  they  ran  staring  and  howling  about  like 
mad  creatures. 

However,  all  this  did  not  make  them  fly,  which 
was  what  we  wanted,  nor  did  we  find  any  of  them 
die  as  it  were  with  fear,  as  at  first ;  so  we  resolved 
upon  a  second  volley,  and  then  to  advance  as  we 
did  before.  Whereupon  our  reserved  men  ad- 
vancing, we  resolved  to  fire,  only  three  men  at  a 
time,  and  move  forward  like  an  army  firing  in 
platoon ;  so,  being  all  in  a  line,  we  fired,  first 
three  on  the  right,  then  three  on  the  left,  and  so 
on ;  and  every  time  we  killed  or  wounded  some 
of  them,  but  still  they  did  not  fly,  and  yet  they 
were  so  frightened  that  they  used  none  of  their 
bows  and  arrows,  nor  of  their  lances;  and  we 
thought  their  numbers  hicreased  upon  our  hands, 
partioulariy  we  thought  so  by  the  noise,  so  1 
called  to  our  men  to  halt,  and  bid  them  pour  in 
one  whole  volley  and  then  shout,  as  we  did  in  our 
first  fight,  and  so  run  in  upon  them  and  knock 
them  down  with  our  muskets. 

But  they  were  too  wise  for  that  too,  for  as  soon 
as  we  had  fired  a  whole  volley  and  shouted,  they 
all  ran  away,  men,  women,  and  children,  so  fast, 
that  hi  a  few  moments  we  could  not  see  one 
creature  of  them  except  some  that  were  wounded 
and  lame,  who  lay  wallowing  and  screaming  here 
and  there  upon  the  ground*  as  they  Itappened 
tofalL 
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UroN  this  we  came  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  where 
we  found  we  bad  Billed  thirty-seven  of  them, 
among  whom  were  three  women,  and  bad  iroaiidcd 
about  sixty.four,  among  whom  were  two  wonen: 
by  wounded,  I  mean  such  as  were  so  msimed  u 
not  to  be  able  to  go  away,  and  those  oar  oegroei 
killed  afterwards  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  cold 
blood,  for  which  we  were  very  angry,  and  threat- 
ened to  make  them  go  to  them  if  they  did  ao 
again. 

There  waa  no  great  spoil  to  be  got,  for  tbey 
were  all  stark  naked  as  they  came  into  the  world, 
men  and  women  together,  some  of  them  haviag 
feathers  stuck  in  their  hair,  and  others  a  kind  « 
bracelet  about  their  necks,  but  nothing  else ;  but 
our  negroes  got  a  booty  here,  whkm  we  were 
very  glad  of,  and  this  was  the  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  vanquished,  of  which  they  found  more  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  belonging  to  the 
killed  and  wounded  men  ;  these  we  ordered  theai 
to  pick  up,  and  they  were  very  useful  to  us  afte^ 
wards.  After  the  fight,  and  our  negroes  had  got- 
ten bows  and  arrows,  we  sent  them  oot  n  partia 
to  see  what  they  could  get,  and  they  got  som  , 
provisions ;  but,  which  waa  better  than  all  the 
rest,  they  brought  four  more  young  bolls,  or  baf- 
faloes,  that  had  been  brought  up  to  labour  and  te  ; 
carry  burthens.  They  knew  them,  it  seema,  hj  ' 
the  burthens  they  bad  carried  having  galled  tbdr . 
backs,  for  they  have  no  saddles  to  cover  tbea  , 
with  in  that  country*  I 

Those  creatures  not  only  eased  our  ncgieeii  ■ 
but  gave  ua  an  opportunity  to  carry  more  prsfi-  [ 
sions  i  and  our  negroea  loaded  them  very  hard  at 
thia  place  with  fiesh  and    rootib  >neh  as  we  ^ 
wanted  very  much  afterwarda 

In  this  town  we  fonnd  a  very  little  yoaag  We- , 
pard,  about  two  spans  high ;  it  was  exeeediar 
tame,  and  purred  like  a  oal  when  we  atrokcd  it , 
with  our  bands,  being,  aa  I  suppose^  bred  ap  > 
among  the  negroes  like  a  house-dog.    b  wu  oar , 
black  prince,  it  seems,  who,  making  his  tour  SBwag 
the  abandoned  houses  or  huts,  found  this  creature 
there,  and  making  much  of  him,  and  gtriag  a  bit 
or  two  of  fiesh  to  him,  the  creature  followed  his 
like  a  dog. 

Among  the  negroes  that  were  kOled  in  thii 
battle  there  waa  one  who  had  a  little  thin  hit  or 
plate  of  gold,  about  as  big  as  a  sixpence,  which 
hung  by  a  little  bit  of  a  twtoted  gut  upon  bis  fore* 
head,  by  which  we  supposed  he  was  a  bsb  of 
some  eminence  among  them ;  but  that  waa  oot 
all,  for  this  bit  of  gold  put  ua  upon  searching  verr 
narrowly  if  there  was  not  more  of  It  to  be  had 
thereabouts,  but  we  found  none  at  alL 

From  this  part  of  the  country  we  went  on  f» 
about  fifteen  days,  and  then  foand  oarselres 
obliged  to  march  up  a  high  ridge  of  BMODtaios, 
frightful  to  behold,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
we  met  with ;  and  having  no  guide  but  our  little 
pocket-compass,  we  had  no  advantage  of  iolbr- 
mation  aa  to  whidi  was  the  beat  or  the  worst 
way,  but  was  obliged  to  choose  by  what  we  ia« 
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and  shift  ai  well  as  we  could.  We  met  with 
leTcral  nations  of  wild  and  naked  people  in  the 
plain  oountry  before  we  came  to  those  hills,  and 
we  found  them  much  more  tractable  and  friendly 
than  those  devils  we  had  been  forced  to  fight 
with ;  and  though  we  could  learn  little  from  theite 
people,  yet  we  understood,  by  the  signs  they 
made,  that  Hurt  was  a  vast  desert  beyond  these 
hills,  and,  u  our  negroes  called  them,  much  lion, 
much  spotted  cat  (so  they  called  the  leopard) ; 
aod  they  signed  to  us  also  that  we  must  carry 
water  with  us.  At  the  last  of  these  natfons,  we 
furnished  ourselves  with  as  much  provisions  as 
we  oould  possibly  carry,  not  knowmg  what  we 
bad  to  suffer,  or  what  length  we  had  to  go ;  and, 
to  make  our  way  as  familiar  to  us  as  possible,  1 
proposed,  that  of  the  last  inhabitants  we  could 
nod,  we  shonld  make  some  prisoners,  and  carry 
them  with  us  for  giudes  over  the  desiert,  and  to 
assist  us  in  carrying  provision,  and,  perhaps,  in 
getting  it  too.  The  advice  was  too  necessary  to 
be  slighted ;  so  finding,  by  our  dumb  signs  to  the 
iohabitants,  that  there  were  some  people  that 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  other 
j  sale,  before  we  came  to  the  desert  itself,  we  re- 
solved to  furnish  ourselves  with  guides  by  Cur 
means  or  foul. 

Here^  by  a  moderate  computation,  we  con- 
dudcd  ourselves  700  miles  from  the  sea-coa«t, 
where  we  began.  Our  black  prince  was  this  day 
set  free  from  the  sling  his  arm  hung  in,  our  sur- 
geon having  perfectly  restored  it,  aod  he  showed 
It  to  his  own  countrymen  quite  well,  which  made 
them  greatly  wonder.  Also  our  two  negroes  be- 
gan to  recover,  and  their  wounds  to  heal  apace, 
for  our  surgeon  was  very  skilful  in  managing 
their  cure. 

Having,  with  infinite  labour,  mounted  these 
hills,  and  coming  to  a  view  of  the  country  beyond 
them,  it  was  indeed  enough  to  astonish  as  stout 
a  heart  as  ever  was  created.  It  was  a  vast  bowl- , 
lag  wilderness,  not  a  tree,  a  river,  or  a  green 
thing  to  be  seen ;  for,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
look,  nothing  but  a  scidding  sand,  which,  as  the 
wind  blew,  drove  about  in  clouds  enough  to  over- 
whelm man  aod  beast ;  nor  could  we  see  any  end 
of  it,  either  before  us,  which  was  our  way,  or  to 
the  right  hand  or  left ;  so  that  truly  our  men 
began  to  be  discouraged,  aod  talked  of  going' 
back  again ;  nor  could  we,  indeed,  think  of  ven- 
turing over  such  a  horrid  place  as  that  before  us, 
in  wliich  we  saw  nothing  but  present  death. 

I  was  as  much  aflfected  at  the  sight  as  any  of 
thenv  but,  for  all  that*  I  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  going  back  again.  I  told  them  we 
had  marched  700  miles  of  our  way,  and  it  would 
be  worse  than  death  to  think  of  going  back 
again ;  and  that,  if  they  thought  the  desert  was 
not  passable,  I  thought  we  should  rather  change 
our  course,  and  travel  south  till  wo  came  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  north  to  the  country  that 
lay  along  the  Nile,  where,  perhaps,  we  might 
find  aome  way  or  other  over  the  west  sea  i  for 
sure  aU  Afirica  was  not  a  desert. 

Our  gunner,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  our 
guide  as  to  the  situation  of  places,  told  us  that 
he  could  not  tell  what  to  say  to  going  for  the 
CapCb  for  H  was  a  monstrous  length,  being  from 
the  place  where  we  now  were  not  less  than 
1,500  mOas;  and.  by  his  account,  we  were  now 


come  a  third  part  of  the  way  to  the  coast  of  An- 
gola, where  we  should  meet  the  western  ocean, 
and  find  ways  enough  for  our  escape  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  assured  us,  and  show^  us  a 
map  of  it,  that,  if  we  went  northward,  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Africa  went  out  into  the  sea  above 
a  thousand  miles  west,  so  that  we  should  have 
•o  much,  aod  more  Und  to  travel  afterwards; 
which  land  might,  for  aught  we  knew,  be  as  wild* 
barren,  and  desert  as  this.  And  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  he  proposed  that  we  should  attempt 
this  desert,  and,  perhaps,  we  should  not  find  it  so 
long  as  we  feared ;  and.  however,  he  proposed 
that  we  should  see  how  far  our  provisions  would 
carry  us,  and,  in  particular,  our  water ;  and  we 
should  venture  no  further  than  half  so  far  as  our 
water  would  last ;  and  if  we  found  no  end  of  the 
desert,  we  might  come  safely  back  again. 

This  advice  was  so  seasonable,  that  we  all  ap- 
proved of  it ;  and  accordingly  we  calculated  that 
we  were  able  to  carrv  provisions  for  forty-two 
days,  but  that  we  could  not  carry  water  for  above 
twenty  days,  though  we  were  to  suppose  it  to 
stink  too  before  that  time  expired.  So  that  we 
concluded  that,  if  we  did  not  come  to  aome  water 
in  ten  daysT  time,  we  would  return ;  but,  if  we 
found  a  supply  of  water,  we  could  then  travel 
twenty-one  days ;  and,  if  we  saw  no  end  of  the 
wilderness  in  that  time,  we  would  return  also. 

With  this  regulation  of  our  measures,  we  de- 
scended the  mountains,  and  it  was  the  second 
day  before  we  quite  reached  the  plain ;  where, 
however,  to  make  us  amends,  we  found  a  fiioe 
little  rivulet  of  very  good  wat^r,  abundance  of 
deer,  a  sort  of  creature  like  a  hare,  but  not  so 
nimble,  but  whose  flesh  we  found  very  agreeable: 
but  we  were  deceived  in  our  intelligence,  for  we 
found  no  people ;  so  we  g^ot  no  more  prisoners  to 
assist  us  in  carrying  our  baggage. 

The  infinite  number  of  deer  and  other  creatorei 
which  we  saw  here,  we  found  was  occaaioned  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  waste  or  dsvert,  from 
whence  they  retired  hither  for  food  and  refresh- 
ment. We  stored  ourselves  here  with  flesh  and 
roots  of  divers  kinds,  which  our  negroes  under- 
stood better  than  we,  and  which  served  us  for 
bread ;  and  with  as  much  water  as  (by  the  al- 
lowance of  a  quart  a  day  to  a  man  for  our  n^ 
groes,  and  three  pints  a  day  a  man  for  ourselveSi 
and  three  quarts  a  day  each  for  our  buffaloes) 
would  serve  us  twenty  days;  and  thus  loaded  for 
a  long  miserable  march,  we  set  forwards*  being 
all  sound  in  health  and  very  cheerful,  but  not 
alike  strong  for  so  great  a  fatigue ;  and,  which 
was  our  grievance,  were  without  a  guide. 

In  the  very  first  entrance  of  the  waste  we 
were  exceediogly  discouraged,  for  we  found  the 
sand  so  deep,  aod  it  scalded  oar  foet  so  much 
with  the  heat,  that  after  we  bad,  aa  I  osay  caU 
it,  waded  rather  than  walked  through  it  about 
seven  or  eight  miles,  we  were  all  heartily  tired 
and  faint ;  even  the  very  negroes  laid  down  and 
panted  like  creatures  that  hud  been  pushed  be- 
yond their  strength. 

Here  we  found  the  diflercnce  of  lodging  very 
injurious  to  us ;  for,  as  before,  we  alwaya  mada 
us  huts  to  sleep  under,  which  covered  ua  from 
the  night  air,  which  is  particular^  unwholaaoow 
in  those  hot  countries;  but  we  had  bar*  bo 
shelter,  no  lodging,  after  to  hud  a  marehi  fot 


here  were  no  trees,  do,  not  a  ihrub  near  ui; 
and,  which  was  still  more  frightful,  towards  night 
we  began  to  bear  the  wolves  howl,  the  lions 
bellow,  and  a  great  many  wUd  asses  braying, 
and  other  ugly  noises  which  we  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Upon  this  we  reflected  upon  our  indiscretion, 
that  we  had  not,  at  least,  brought  poles  or  stakes 
in  our  hands,  with  which  we  migbl  have,  as  it 
were,  pallisadoed  ourselves  in  for  the  night,  and 
so  we  might  have  slept  secure,  whatever  other 
inconveniences  we  suffered.  However,  we  found 
a  way  at  last  to  relieve  ourselves  a  little;  for 
first  we  set  up  the  lances  and  bows  we  had,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  tops  of  them  as  near  to 
one  another  as  we  could,  and  so  hung  our  coats 
on  the  top  of  them,  which  made  us  a  kind  of 
sorry  tent.  The  leopard's  skin,  and  a  few  other 
skins  we  had  put  together,  made  us  a  tolerable 
covering,  and  thus  we  laid  down  to  sleep,  and 
slept  very  heartily  too,  for  the  first  night :  set. 
ting,  however,  a  good  watch,  being  two  of  our 
own  men  with  their  fusees,  whom  we  relieved  in 
an  hour  at  first,  and  two  hours  afterwutls.  And 
it  was  very  well  we  did  this,  for  they  found  the 
wilderness  swarmed  with  raging  creatures  of  all 
kinds,  some  of  which  came  directly  up  to  the 
very  enclosure  of  our  tent.  But  our  sentinels 
were  ordered  not  to  alarm  us  with  firing  in  the 
night,  but  to  flash  In  the  pan  at  them,  which 
they  did,  and  found  It  effectual,  for  the  creatures 
went  off  always  as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  perhaps 
with  some  noise  or  howling,  and  pursued  such 
other  game  as  they  were  upon. 

If  we  were  tired  with  the  day's  travel,  we  were 
all  as  much  tired  with  the  night's  lodging.  But 
our  black  prince  told  us  in  the  morning  he  would 
give  us  some  counsel,  and  indeed  it  was  very 
good  counsel.  He  told  us  we  should  be  all  killed 
ff  we  went  on  this  journey,  and  through  this 
desert,  without  some  covering  for  us  at  night ; 
so  he  advised  us  to  march  back  again  to  a  little 
river  side,  where  we  lay  the  night  before,  and 
stav  there  till  we  could  make  us  houses,  as  he 
called  them,  to  carry  with  us  to  lodge  in  every 
night.  As  be  began  a  little  to  understand  our 
speech,  and  we  very  well  to  understand  his  signs, 
we  easily  knew  what  he  meant,  and  that  we 
should  there  make  mats  (for  we  remembered 
that  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  matting  or  bass 
there,  that  the  natives  make  mats  of),  I  say  that 
we  should  make  large  mats  there  for  covering 
our  huts  or  tents  to  lodge  in  at  night 

We  all  approved  this  advice,  and  immediately 
resolved  to  go  back  that  one  day's  journey,  re- 
solving, though  we  carried  less  provisions,  we 
would  carry  mats  with  us  to  cover  us  in  the 
night.  Some  of  the  nimblest  of  us  got  back  to 
the  river  with  more  ease  than  we  had  travelled  it 
the  day  before ;  but,  as  we  were  not  in  haste,  the 
rest  made  a  halt,  encamped  another  night,  and 
came  to  us  the  next  day.  , 

In  our  return  of  this  day's  journey,  our  men 
that  made  two  days  of  it  met  with  a  very  sur- 
prising thing,  that  gave  them  some  reason  to  be 
eareful  how  they  parted  company  again.  The 
case  wu  this:-^The  second  day  in  the  morning, 
before  they  had  gone  half  a  mile,  looking  behind 
them  they  saw  a  vast  cloud  of  sand  or  dust  rise 
in  the  air,  as  we  see  sometimes  in  the  roads  In 


summer  when  it  is  very  dusty  and  a  large  drove 
of  cattle  are  coming,  only  very  much  greater; 
and  they  could  e^Uy  perceive  that  it  came  after 
them ;  and  it  came  on  faster  as  they  went  from 
it.  The  cloud  of  sand  was  so  great  that  thej 
could  not  see  what  it  was  that  rateed  it,  anfi  coo- 
eluded  that  it  was  some  army  of  enemies  that 
pursued  them ;  but  then  conmering  that  they 
came  from  the  vast  uninhabited  wilderness,  they 
knew  it  was  impossible  any  nation  or  people  that 
way  should  have  intelligence  of  them,  or  the  way 
of  their  march ;  and  therefore,  if  there  was  an 
army,  it  must  be  of  such  that  they  were  travel- 
ling that  way  by  accident.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  they  knew  that  there  was  no  horse  id  the 
country,  and  that  they  came  on  so  fast,  they 
concluded  that  it  must  be  some  vast  collectioo  of 
wild  beasts,  perhaps  making  to  the  hill  country 
for  food  or  water,  and  that  they  should  be  al)  de- 
voured or  trampled  nnder  foot  by  their  multitude. 

Upon  this  thought,  they  very  prudently  ob- 
served  which  way  tbe  cloud  seemed  to  poiat,  and 
they  turned  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  tbe  north, 
supposing  it  might  pass  by  them.  When  they 
were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  halted  to 
see  what  it  might  be.  One  of  the  negroes,  a 
nimbler  fellow  than  the  rest,  went  back  a  tittle, 
and  came  in  a  few  minutes  running  as  fast  as  tbe 
heavy  sands  would  allow,  and  by  signs  gave  them 
to  know  that  it  was  a  great  herd,  or  drove,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  of  vast,  monstrous 
elephants. 

As  it  was  a  sight  our  men  had  never  seem 
they  were  desirous  to  see  it,  and  yet  a  little  on- 
easy  at  the  danger  too ;  for  though  au  elephant 
is  a  heavy  unwieldy  creature,  yet  in  the  deep 
sand,  which  Is  nothing  at  all  to  them,  they 
marched  at  a  great  rate,  and  would  soon  have 
tired  our  people,  if  they  had  had  for  to  go,  aad 
had  been  pursued  by  them. 

Our  gunner  was  with  them,  and  bad  a  great 
mind  to  have  gone  close  up  to  one  of  the  outer- 
most of  them,  and  to  have  clapped  his  piece  to 
his  ear,  and  to  have  fired  into  him,  because  he 
had  been  told  no  shot  would  penetrate  then: 
but  they  all  dissuaded  him,  lest  upon  the  ooite 
they  should  all  turn  upon  and  pursue  us,  so  he 
was  reasoned  out  of  it,  and  let  them  pass,  which, 
in  our  people's  circumstances,  was  certainly  tbe 
right  way. 

They  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  num- 
ber, but  prodigious  great  ones ;  and  though  they 
often  showed  our  men  that  they  saw  them,  y^ 
they  did  not  turn  out  of  their  way,  or  take  any 
other  notice  of  them  than,  as  we  might  say,  jnst 
to  look  at  them.  We  that  were  before  saw  the 
cloud  of  dust  they  raised,  but  we  had  thoogbt  it 
had  been  our  own  caravan,  and  so  took  no 
notice :  but  as  they  bent  their  course  one  point 
of  the  compass,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  southward 
of  the  east,  and  we  went  due  east,  they  passed 
by  us  at  some  little  distance ;  so  that  we  did  not 
see  them,  or  know  annhing  of  them,  till  e veniof, 
when  our  men  came  to  us  and  gave  as  this  sc- 
count  of  them.  However,  this  was  a  uscfal 
experiment  for  our  future  oondoct  in  passing  the 
desert,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its  place. 

We  were  now  upon  our  woii,  and  our  bisei 
prince  was  head  surveyor,  for  he  was  an  excelle^ 
mat-maker  hfanselA  ud  all  his  men  noderstood 
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it,  io  that  they  soon  made  us  near  a  hundred 
maU ;  and  as  every  man,  I  mean  of  the  ne^roes^ 
j  carried  one,  it  was  no  manner  of  load,  and  we 
did  not  carry  an  ounce  of  provisions  the  less. 
The  greatest  burthen  was  to  carry  six  long  poles, 
besides  some  shorter  sialies ;  but  the  negroes 
made  an  advantage  of  that,  for  carrying  them 
between  two,  they  made  the  luggage  of  provi- 
sions which  they  had  to  carry  so  much  the  lighter, 
binding  it  upon  two* poles,  and  made  three  couple 
of  them.  As  soon  as  we  saw  this,  we  made  a 
little  advantage  of  it  too ;  for  having  three  or 
foor  bags,  called  bottles  (I  mean  skins  to  carry 
water),  more  than  three  men  could  carry,  we  got 
them  filled,  and  carried  them  this  wdy,  which 
was  a  day's  water  and  more,  for  our  journey. 

Having  now  ended  our  work,  made  our  mats, 
and  fully  recruited  our  stores  of  things  necessary, 
and  having  made  us  abundance  of  small  ropes  of 
matting  for  ordinary  use,  as  we  might  have  occa- 
sion, we  set  forward  again,  having  interrupted 
our  journey  eight  days  in  all,  upon  this  affair. 
To  our  great  comfort,  the  night  before  we  scW 
oat  there  fell  a  very  violent  shower  of  rain,  the 
effects  of  which  we  found  in  the  sand ;  though 
the  one  day  dried  the  surface  as  much  as  before, 
yet  it  was  harder  at  bottom,  not  so  heavy,  and 
was  cooler  to  our  feet,  by  which  means  we 
marched,  at  we  reckoned,  about  fourteen  miles 
I  instead  of  seven,  and  with  much  more  ease. 

When  we  came  to  encamp,  we  bad  all  things 
ready,  for  we  had  fitted  our  tent,  and  set  it  up 
for  trial,  where  we  made  it ;  so  that,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  we  had  a  large  tent  raised,  with  an  in- 
ner and  outer  apartment,  and  two  entrances. 
Id  one  we  lay  ourselves,  in  the  other  our  negroes, 
having  light  pleasant  mats  over  us,  and  others  at 
the  same  time  under  us.  Also  we  had  a  little 
place  without  all  for  our  buffaloes,  for  they  de- 
served our  care,  being  vei^  useful  to  us,  besides 
carrying  forage  and  water  for  themselves.  Their 
forage  was  a  root,  which  our  black  prince  di- 
rected us  to  find,  not  much  unlike  a  parsnip, 
very  moist  and  nourishing,  of  which  there  was 
plenty  wherever  we  came,  tlus  horrid  desert  ex« 
oepted. 

When  we  came  the  next  morning  to  decamp, 
our  negroea  took  down  the  tent,  and  pulled  up 
the  stakes;  and  all  was  in  motion  in  as  little 
time  as  it  was  set  up.  In  this  posture  we 
marched  eight  days,  and  yet  could  see  no  end, 
no  change  of  our  prospect,  but  all  looking  as 
wild  and  dismal  as  at  the  beginning.  If  there 
was  any  alteration,  it  was  that  the  sand  was  no- 
where so  deep  and  heavy  as  it  was  the  first 
three  days.  This  we  thought  might  be,  because, 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  the  winds  blowing 
west  (as  for  the  other  six  they  blow  constantly 
east)»  the  sand  was  driven  violently  to  the  side 
of  the  desert  where  we  set  out,  where  the  moun- 
tains lying  very  high,  the  easterly  monsoons,  when 
they  blew,  had  not  the  same  power  to  drive  it 
back  again  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  our  find- 
ing the  like  depth  of  sand  on  the  farthest  ex- 
tent of  the  desert  to  the  west. 

It  was  the  ninth  day  of  our  travel  in  the  wil- 
derness, when  we  came  to  the  view  of  a  great 
lake  of  water ;  and  you  may  be  sure  this  was  a 
particular  satisfaction  to  us,  because  we  had  not 


water  left  for  two  or  three  days  more,  at  our 

shortest  allowance ;  I  mean  allowing  water  for 

our  return  if  we  had  been  put  to  the  necessity  of 

it.     Our  water  had  served  us  two  days  longer 

than  expected,  our  buffaloes  having  found,  for 

I  two  or  three  days,  a  kind  of  herb  like  a  broad 

I  fiat  thistle,  though  without  any  prickle,  spreading 

\  on  the  ^ound,  and  growing  in  the  sand,  which 

they  eat  freely  of,  and  which  supplied  them  for 

drink  as  well  as  forage. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  tenth  from  our 
setting  ont,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  this  lake, 
and,  happily  for  us,  we  came  to  it  at  the  south 
point  of  it,  for  to  the  north  we  could  see  no  end 
of  it;  so  we  passed  by  it  and  travelled  three 
days  by  the  side  of  it,  which  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  us,  because  it  lightened  our  burthen,  there 
being  no  need  to  carry  water  when  we  had  it  in 
view.  And  yet,  though  here  was  so  much  water, 
we  found  but  very  little  alteration  in  the  desert  s 
no  trees,  no  grass  or  herbage,  except  that  thistloi 
as  I  called  it,  and  two  or  three  more  plants, 
which  we  did  not  understand,  of  which  the  de- 
sert began  to  be  pretty  full. 

But  as  we  were  refreshed  with  the  neighbottr« 
hood  of  this  lake  of  water,  so  we  were  now 
gotten  among  a  prodigious  number  of  ravenous 
inhabitants,  the  like  whereof,  it  is  most  certain, 
the  eye  of  man  never  saw :  for  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  never  man  nor  body  of  men  passed 
this  desert  since  the  flood,  so  I  believed  there  Is 
not  the  like  collection  of  fierce,  ravenous,  and 
devouring  creatures  in  the  world ;  I  mean  not  in 
any  particular  place. 

For  a  day's  journey  before  we  came  to  this 
lake,  and  all  the  three  days  we  were  passing  by 
it,  and  for  six  or  seven  days*  march  after  It,  the 
ground  was  scattered  with  elephants'  teeth,  in 
such  a  number  as  is  incredible ;  and  as  some  of 
them  have  lain  there  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
so,  seeing  the  substance  of  them  scarce  ever  de- 
cays, they  may  lie  there,  for  ought  I  know,  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  size  of  some  of  them  is, 
it  seems,  to  those  to  whom  I  have  reported  it,  as 
incredible  as  the  number ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
there  were  several  so  heavy  as  the  strongest 
man  among  us  could  not  lift.  As  to  the  nqmber, 
I  question  not  but  there  are  enongh  to  load  a 
thousand  sail  of  the  biggest  ships  in  the  world, 
by  which  I  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
quantity  is  not  to  be  conceived  of;  seeing  that  as 
they  lasted  in  view  for  above  eighty  miles'  tra- 
velling, so  they  might  continue  as  far  to  the  right 
hand,  and  to  the  left  as  far,  and  many  times  as 
far,  for  aught  we  knew;  for  it  seems  the  number 
of  elephants  hereabouts  is  prodigiously  great.  In 
one  place  in  particular  we  saw  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  with  several  teeth  in  it,  but  one  of  the 
biggest  that  ever  I  saw :  the  flesh  was  consumed 
to  be  sure  many  hundred  years  before,  and  all 
the  other  bones ;  but  three  of  our  strongest  men 
could  not  lift  this  skull  and  teeth  j  the  great 
tooth,  I  believe,  weighed  at  least  800  weight ; 
and  this  was  particularly  remarkable  to  me,  for  I 
observed  the  whole  skuU  was  as  good  ivory  as  the 
teeth;  and,  I  believe,  altogether  weighed  at 
least  600  weight ;  and  though  I  do  not  know  but, 
by  the  same  rule,  all  the  bones  of  the  elephant 
may  be  Ivory,  yet  I  think  there  is  a  just  objection 
agidnst  it  from  the  example  before  me,  that  then 


all  the  other  of  tbb  elephant  would  have  been  ai 
well  at  the  head. 

I  proposed  to  oar  gnnner*  that,  teeing  we  had 
traTelled  now  fourteen  days  without  intermission, 
and  thai  we  had  water  here  for  our  refreshment, 
and  no  want  of  food  yet,  nor  any  fear  of  it,  we 
should  rest  our  people  a  little,  and  see,  at  the 
same  tone,  it,  perhapa,  we  might  kDl  some  crea- 
tures that  were  proper  for  food.  The  gunner, 
who  had  osore  foreeast  of  that  kind  than  I  had, 
•greed  to  the  proposal,  and  added,  why  might 
we  not  try  to  ttteb  some  fish  out  of  the  lake? 
The  first  thing  we  had  before  ua  was  to  try  if  we 
oould  make  any  hooka,  and  this  indeed  put  our 
artificer  to  his  trumps ;  however,  with  some  labour 
and  difllculty,  he  did  it,  and  we  catched  fresh  fish 
of  several  kinds.  How  they  came  there,  none 
but  He  that  made  the  lake  and  all  the  world 
knows,  for,  to  be  sure^  no  human  hands  ever 
pot  any  in  there,  or  pulled  any  out  before. 

We  not  only  caught  enough  for  our  present 
rsfireshment,  but  we  dried  several  Urge  fishes,  of 
kinds  which  I  cannot  describe,  in  the  sun,  by 
which  we  lengthened  out  our  provision  consider- 
ably; hr  the  heat  of  the  sun  dried  them  so 
•ffectuaily  without  salt,  thai  they  were  perfectly 
cured,  dry,  and  hard,  in  one  day's  time. 

We  rwted  ourselves  here  five  days;  during 
which  time  we  had  abundance  of  pleasant  ad- 
ventures with  the  wild  creatures,  too  many  to 
relate^  One  of  them  was  very  particular,  which 
was  a  chase  between  a  she>Uon,  or  Uoness,  and  a 
large  deer ;  and,  though  the  deer  is  naturally  a 
very  nimble  creature,  and  she  fiew  by  us  like  the 
wind,  having,  perhaps,  about  900  yards  the  start 
of  the  lion,  yet  we  found  the  lion,  by  her  strength, 
ind  the  goodness  of  her  lungs,  got  ground  of  her. 
They  pMsed  by  us  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  we  bad  a  view  of  them  a  great  way, 
when,  having  given  them  over,  we  were  sur- 
prised, about  an  hour  after,  to  see  them  come 
thundering  back  again  on  the  other  aide  of  us, 
and  then  the  lion  was  within  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  her ;  and  both  straining  to  the  extremity  of 
their  speed,  when  the  deer,  coining  to  the  lake, 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  for  her  life,  as 
she  had  before  run  for  it. 

The  lioness  plunged  in  after  her,  and  swam  a 
tittle  way,  but  came  back  again ;  and,  when  she 
was  got  upon  the  land,  she  set  up  the  most  hi- 
deous roar  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life,  as  if  done 
in  the  rage  of  having  lost  her  prey. 

We  wslked  out  morning  and  evening  con- 
stantly; the  middle  of  the  day  we  refreshed  our- 
selves under  our  tent.  But  one  morning  eaiiy 
we  saw  another  chase,  which  more  nearly  con- 
cerned us  than  the  other ;  for  our  black  prince, 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  was  set  upon  by 
a  vast  great  crocodile,  which  came  out  of  the 
lake  upon  him ;  and  though  he  was  very  light  of 
foot,  yet  It  was  as  much  as  be  oould  do  to  get  away. 
He  fled  amain  to  us,  and  the  truth  is,  we  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  for  we  were  told  no  buUet 
wouM  enter  her ;  and  we  found  it  so  at  first,  for 
though  three  of  our  men  fired  at  her,  yet  she  did 
not  mind  them;  but  my  friend  the  gunner,  a 
venturous  fellow,  of  a  bold  heart  and  great  pre- 
sanoe  of  mind,  went  up  so  near  as  to  thrust  the 
Buatla  ot  his  pieoe  into  her  mouth,  and  fired, 
but  let  his  piece  fell,  and  ran  for  it  the  very  mo- 


ment he  had  fired  It  The  creature  rsgsd  agrcst 
while,  and  speot  its  Airy  upon  the  gu^  ttakisi 
marks  upon  Um  very  iron  with  its  teeth,  bat  sftw 
some  time  feinted  and  died. 

Our  negroes  beat  the  banka  of  the  lake  all  tbb 
while  for  game,  and  at  length  kiUsd  as  tbm 
deer,  one  of  them  very  laige,  the  other  two  nrj 
small.  There  were  water-fowl  also  in  the  like, 
but  we  never  came  near  enough  to  them  to  ihost 
any;  and,  as  for  the  desert,  we  sawno  fowh mf» 
where  in  it  but  at  the  lake. 

We  Ukewiae  killed  two  or  throe  civet  oti; 
but  their  flesh  is  the  worst  of  oarriott.  We  wr 
abundance  of  elephants  at  a  distance,  sad  ob> 
served  they  always  go  In  very  good  ooopiBy, 
that  is  to  say,  abundance  of  them  together,  lad 
always  extended  In  a  feir  line  of  battle ;  sad  this, 
they  say,  is  the  way  thev  defend  themselves  from 
their  enemiet;  for,  if  lions  or  tigers,  wqItci  or 
any  creatures,  attack  them,  they  heiiig  dim  in 
a  line,  sometimes  roaching  five  or  six  anki  is 
length,  whatever  oomes  in  their  way  Is  rare  to 
be  trod  under  foot,  or  beaten  in  pieces  with 
their  trunks,  or  lifted  up  In  the  air  with  thdr 
trunks ;  so  that  if  a  hundred  lions  or  ttcen  wen 
coming  along.  If  they  meet  a  line  of  elephinU, 
they  wUl  always  fly  back  till  they  sea  room  to 
pass  by  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  and  tf  tbej 
did  not.  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  them 
to  escape ;  for  the  elephant,  though  a  heavy  cm- 
tun,  is  yet  so  dexterons  and  nimble  with  bii 
trunk,  that  he  will  not  fail  to  lift  np  the  hunta 
lion,  or  any  other  wild  creature,  and  throw  bin 
up  in  the  air  quite  over  his  ba^,  and  thea  tnm- 
pie  hhn  to  death  with  hia  feet  We  saw  aevenl 
lines  of  battle  thus;  we  aaw  one  so  long,  tbit 
indeed  thera  was  no  end  of  It  to  be  seen,  sad  I 
believe  there  might  be  8,000  elephants  ia  row  or 
line.  They  are  not  beasts  of  prey,  but  live  npos 
the  herbage  of  the  field,  as  an  ox  does;  asd  H  a 
said,  that  though  they  are  so  great  a  crestoif, 
yet  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  forage  sopplies  ooe 
of  them  than  will  sufllce  a  horse. 

The  numbers  of  this  kind  of  creature  that  oc 
in  those  parts  are  inconceivable,  as  may  be  g^ 
thered  from  the  prodigicKM  quantity  of  teeth, 
which,  as  I  said,  we  aaw  In  this  vast  deeert; 
and  Indeed  we  saw  100  of  them  to  oae  of  asf 
other  kind. 

One  evening  we  were  very  mneh  satpriied. 
We  ware  most  of  us  laid  down  on  evr  wait  ts 
sleep,  when  our  watch  oame  ronnteg  b  sflMg 
us,  being  frightened  with  the  sudden  roariof  of 
some  lions  just  by  them,  wUch,  h  seca»,  they 
had  not  seen,  the  night  bdi^  dark,  till  they  weft 
just  upon  thenu    'Aere  was^ aa  it  proved,sa eU 
lion  and  his  whole  femlly,  for  there  was  the  fioaen 
and  three  young  lions,  besides  the  eld  kiaf,  *be 
was  a  monstrous  great  one.    One  of  the  yooBf 
onea.— who  were  good,  large,  weH-growa  ooei 
too  .leaped  np  upon  one  of  our  negroes,  wbo 
stood  sentinel,  before  he  saw  hka,  at  whiefa  ^ 
was  heartHy  frightened,  cried  out,  and  ran  isto 
the  tent;  onr  other  man,  who  had  agon,  had 
not  presence  of  mind  at  fint  to  shoot  hha.  hit 
struck  him  with  the  butt-end  of  his  piece,  which 
made  him  whine  a  little,  and  then  growl  at  hiv 
fearfully ;  but  the  fellow  retfavd,  and,  we  hdig 
all  alarmed,  three  of  our  men  snatched  op  their 
guns,  ran  to  the  tent*door,  where  they  saw  ^ 
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prett  old  lion  by  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  first 
fired  at  him,  but,  we  sapposed,  missed  him,  or  at 
least  did  not  kill  him ;  for  they  went  all  olT,  but 
raised  a  most  hideout  roar,  which,  as  if  they  hud 
called  for  help,  brought  down  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  lions,  and  other  furious  creatures,  we  know 
not  what,  about  them,  for  we  could  not  see  them ; 
but  there  was  a  noise,  and  yelling  and  howling, 
and  all  sorts  of  such  wilderness  music  on  every 
lide  of  us,  as  if  all  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were 
assembled  to  devour  us. 

We  asked  our  black  prince  what  we  should  do 
with  them.  '*  Me  ro,*^  says  he,  '*  and  fright  them 
all.**  So  he  snatches  up  two  or  three  of  the 
wont  of  our  mats,  and,  getting  one  of  our  men 
to  strike  some  fire,  be  hangs  the  mat  up  at  the 
end  of  8  pole,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  biased 
abroad  a  good  while;  at  which  the  creatures  all 
moved  o£  for  we  heard  them  roar,  and  make 
their  beUowing  noise  at  a  great  distance.  **  Well," 
says  our  gunner,  **  if  that  will  do,  we  need  not 
bom  our  mats,  which  are  our  beds  to  lay  under 
us,  and  our  tfltlng  to  cover  us.  Let  me  alone,*' 
says  he.  So  be  comes  back  into  our  tent,  and 
hm  to  making  some  artificial  fire-works,  and  the 
like ;  and  he  gave  our  sentinels  some  to  be  ready 
at  band  upon  occasion,  and  particularly  he  placed 
a  great  piece  of  wild-fire  upon  the  same  pole  that 
the  mat  had  been  tied  to,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
that  burnt  there  so  long,  that  all  the  wild  crea- 
tures left  us  for  that  time. 

However,  we  began  to  be  weary  o^  such  com- 
panv ;  and*  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  set  forward 
•gam  two  days  sooner  than  we  intended.  We 
found  now,  that  though  the  desert  did  not  end, 
nor  could  we  see  any  appearance  of  it,  yet  that 
the  earth  was  pretty  niU  of  green  stuflT  of  one  sort 
or  another,  so  that  our  cattle  had  no  want ;  and, 
secon^y,  that  there  were  several  little  rivers 
which  ran  into  the  lake,  and  so  long  as  the  coun- 
trv  continued  low,  we  found  water  sufficient, 
which  eased  us  very  much  in  our  carriage,  and 
we  went  on  still  sixteen  days  more  without  vet 
coming  to  any  appearance  of  better  soil.  After 
this  we  found  the  country  rise  a  little,  and  by 
that  we  perceived  that  the  water  would  fail  us ; 
so,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  we  filled  our  bladder- 
bottles  with  water.  We  found  the  country  rising 
gradually  thus  for  three  days  continually,  when, 
on  the  sudden,  we  perceived,  that,  though  we 
bad  mounted  up  insensibly,  yet  that  we  were  on 
the  top  of  a  very  high  ridge  of  hills,  though  not 
sttdi  as  aft  first. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
wi  miAcii  m  snd  ov  tiis  DMmT.~>A  pleasant 

COtntTHT  SYlCCfetnS.— ASatVAL  AT  TBk  OOLDBN 
SlTBB*— '%^B  AOSBB  TO  SBABCB  VOB  OOLD,  AND 
DIVIOB  TBB  WnOLB  PSOCBBDS  BQUALLT.— TBI 
WBT  SBASON  COttMINCINO,  WB  BNCAMP  ON  THX 
BAVBS  OV  TBB  BIVBB.-^DBSCRXPTION  OV  OUR 
CAMP. — ^DANOXR  PBOU  UULTITVDBS  OP  WILD 
BBASTB.— •WB  STBUB  OUE  CAMP,  AND  TBAVBL 
TBBOVOB  AN  INBOSPrTABLB  COVNUIT. 

Wbbn  we  came  to  look  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hills,  we  saw,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  our 
hearts,  that  the  desert  was  at  an  end ;  that  the 
country  was  clothed  with  green,  abundance  of 


trees,  and  a  large  river;  and  we  made  no  doubt 
but  that  we  should  find  people  and  cattle  also ; 
and  here,  by  our  gunner's  account,  who  kept  our 
computations,  we  had  marchud  about  400  miles 
over  this  dismal  place  of  horror,  having  been 
four- and- thirty  days  a-dolng  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently were  come  about  1,100  miles  of  our 
journey. 

We  would  willingly  have  descended  the  hills 
that  night,  but  it  was  too  late  i  the  next  morn- 
ing we  saw  everything  more  plain,  and  rested 
ourselves  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  which 
were  now  the  most  refreshing  things  imaginable 
to  us,  who  had  been  scorched  above  a  month 
without  a  tree  to  cover  us.  We  found  the 
country  here  very  pleasant,  especially  consider- 
ing that  we  came  from ;  and  we  killed  some  deer 
here  also,  which  we  found  very  firequent  under 
the  cover  of  the  woods.  Also  we  kUlod  a  crea- 
ture like  a  goat,  whose  flesh  was  very  good  Xo 
eat,  but  it  was  no  goat ;  we  found  also  a  great 
number  of  fowls  Oke  partridge,  but  something 
smaller,  and  were  vei^  tame^  so  that  we  lived 
here  very  well,  but  found  no  people,  at  least 
none  that  would  be  seen,  no,  not  for  several  days' 
journey;  and  to  allay  our  joy  we  were  almost 
every  night  disturbed  with  uons  and  tigers;  ele- 
phants we  saw  none  here. 

In  three  days*  march  we  came  to  a  river,  which 
we  saw  from  the  hills,  and  which  we  called  the 
Golden  River ;  and  we  found  it  ran  northward, 
which  was  the  first  stream  we  had  met  with  that 
did  so ;  it  ran  with  a  very  rapid  current,  ^nd  our 
gunner,  pulllog  out  his  map,  assured  me  that  this 
was  either  the  river  Nile,  or  ran  into  the  great 
lake  out  of  which  the  river  NUe  was  said  to  take 
its  beginning ;  and  be  brbusht  out  his  charts  and 
maps,  ivhich,  by  his  instruction,  I  began  to  under- 
stand very  well,  and  told  me  he  would  convince 
me  of  it,  and  indeed  he  seemed  to  make  it  su 
plain  to  me  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  I  did  not  enter  into  the  gunner's  reason 
for  this  inquiry,  not  in  the  least,  till  he  went  on 
with  it  farther,  and  stated  it  thus:— **  If  this  is 
the  river  Nilci  why  should  we  not  build  some 
more  canoes,  and  go  down  this  stream,  rather 
than  expose  ourselves  to  anv  more  deserts  and 
scorching  sands  in  quest  of  the  sea,  which,  when 
we  are  come  to,  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  get  home  as  we  were  at  Madagascar?" 

The  argument  was  good,  had  there  been  no 
objections  in  the  way  of  a  kbd  which  none  of  us 
were  capable  of  answering ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  an  undertaking  of  such  a  nature  that  every 
one  of  us  thought  it  Impracticable,  and  that  upon 
several  accounts;  ana  our  surgeon,  who  was 
himself  a  good  scholar  and  a  man  of  reading, 
though  not  acquainted  with  the  business  of  sail- 
ing, opposed  it,  and  some  of  his  reasons,  I  remem- 
ber, were  such  as  these: — First,  the  length  of 
the  way,  which  both  he  and  the  gunner  allowed, 
by  the  course  of  the  water  and  turnings  of  the 
river,  would  be  at  least  4,000  miles.  Secondly, 
the  innumerable  crocodiles  in  the  river,  which  we 
should  never  be  able  to  escape.  Thirdly,  the 
dreadful  deserts  in  the  way ;  and,  lastly,  the  ap« 
proaching  rainy  season,  in  which  the  streams  of 
I  the  Nile  would  be  so  furious,  abd  rise  so  high— 
spreading  fur  and  wide  over  all  tlie  plain  country-— 
I  that  we  should  never  be  able  to  know  when' we 
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were  in  the  channel  of  the  river  and  when  not, 
and  should  certainly  be  cast  away,  overset,  or 
run  agroand  so  often  that  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  proceed  by  a  river  so  excessively  dangerous. 

This  last  reason  he  made  so  plain  to  us  that 
we  began  to  be  sensible  of  it  ourselves,  so  that 
we  agreed  to  lay  that  thought  aside,  and  proceed 
in  our  first  course,  westwards  towards  the  sea  -, 
but  as  if  we  had  been  loath  to  depart  we  con- 
tinued, by  way  of  refreshing  ourselves,  to  loiter 
two  days  upon  this  river,  in  which  lime  our  black 
prince,  who  delighted  much  in  wandering  up  and 
down,  came  ofae  evening  and  brought  us  several 
little  bits  of  something,  he  knew  not  what,  but  he 
found  it  felt  heavy  and  looked  well,  and  showed 
it  to  me  as  what  he  thought  was  some  rarity.  I 
took  not  much  notice  of  it  to  him,  but  stepping 
out,  and  calling  the  gunner  to  me,  I  showed  it  to 
him,  and  told  him  what  I  thought,  viz.,  that  it 
was  certainly  gold ;  he  agreed  with  me  in  that, 
and  also  in  what  followed,  that  we  would  take 
the  black  prince  out  with  us  the  next  day,  and 
make  him  show  us  where  he  found  it,  that  if 
there  was  any  Quantity  to  be  found  we  would  tell 
our  company  of  it,  but  if  there  was  but  little»  we 
would  keep  counsel  and  have  it  to  ourselves. 

But  we  forgot  to  engage  the  prince  in  the 
leoret,  who  innocently  told  so  much  to  all  the 
rest,  as  that  they  guessed  what  it  was,  and  came 
to  us  to  see.  When  we  found  it  was  public  we 
were  more  concerned  to  prevent  their  suspecting 
that  we  had  any  design  to  conceal  it,  and  openly 
telling  our  thoughts  of  it  we  called  our  artificer, 
who  agreed  presently  that  it  was  gold ;  so  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  all  go  with  the  prince  to 
the  place  where  he  found  it,  and  if  any  quantity 
was  to  be  had,  we  would  lie  here  some  time  and 
see  what  we  could  make  of  it. 

Accordingly  we  went  every  man  of  us,  for  no 
man  was  willing  to  be  left  behind  in  a  discovery 
of  such  a  nature.     When  we  came  to  the  place 
we  found  it  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  not 
in  the  main  river,  but  in  another  small  river  or 
stream  which  came  from  the  west,  and  ran  into  ' 
the  other  at  that  place.     We  fell  to  raking  in  the  ; 
sand,  and  washing  it  in  our  hands,  and  we  seldom  i 
took  up  a  handful  of  sand  but  we  washed  some 
little  round  lumps  as  big  as  a  pin*s  head,  or  some- 
times as  big  as  a  grape  stone,  into  our  hands, 
and  we  found,  in  two  or  three  hours*  time,  that 
every  one  had  got  some,  so  we  agreed  to  leave 
off*,  and  go  to  dinner. 

While  we  were  eating,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
that  while  we  worked  at  this  rate  in  a  thing  of 
such  nicety  and  consequence,  it  was  ten  to  one 
if  the  gold,  which  was  the  make  bait  of  the 
world,  did  not,  first  or  last,  set  us  together  by 
the  ears,  to  break  our  good  articles  and  our 
understanding  one  among  another,  and  perhaps 
cause  us  to  part  companies,  or  worse ;  1  therefore 
told  them  that  I  was  indeed  the  youngest  man 
in  the  company,  but  as  they  had  always  allowed 
me  to  give  my  opinion  In  things,  and  had  been 
sometimes  pleased  to  follow  my  advice,  so  I  had 
something  to  propose  now,  which  I  thought 
would  be  for  all  our  advantages,  and  I  believed 
they  would  all  like  it  very  well.  I  told  them  we 
were  in  a  country  where  we  all  knew  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  gold,  and  that  all  the  world  sent 
ships  thither  to  get  it ;  that  we  did  not  indeed 


know  where  it  was,  and  so  we  might  get  a  great 
deal,  or  a  little,  we  did  not  know  whether;  hot 
1  offered  it  to  them  to  consider  whether  it  woukl 
not  be  the  best  way  for  us,  and  to  preoerre  the 
good  harmony  and  friendship  that  had  been  al- 
ways kept  among  us,  and  which  was  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  safety,  that  what  we  found 
should  be  brought  together  to  one  common 
stock,  and  be  equally  divided  at  last,  rather  than 
to  run  the  hazard  of  any  difference  which  might 
happen  among  us  from  any  one's  having  fosnd 
more  or  less  than  another.  I  told  them,  that  if 
we  were  all  upon  one  bottom  we  should  all  apply 
ourselves  heartily  to  the  work;  and,  be^des 
that,  we  might  then  set  our  negroes  all  to  work 
for  us,  and  receive  equally  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  and  of  our  own,  and  being  all  exactly 
alike  sharers,  there  could  be  no  just  cauae  of 
quarrel  or  disgust  among  us. 

They  all  approved  the  proposal,  and  every  one 
jointly  swore,  and  gave  their  hands  to  one  an- 
oiher,  that  they  would  not  conceal  the  least  grwa 
of  gold  from  the  rest ;  and  consented  that  if  any 
one  or  more  should  be  found  to  conceal  any, 
all  that  he  had  should  be  taken  from  him  and 
divided  among  the  rest ;  and  one  thing  more  was 
added  to  it  by  our  gunner,  from  consid«ratkMis 
equally  good  and  just,  that,  if  any  one  of  ui,  by 
an  V  play,  bet,  game,  or  wager,  won  any  money  or 
gold,  or  the  value  of  any,  from  another,  during  our 
whole  voyage,  till  our  return  quite  to  Portugal, 
he  should  be  obliged  by  us  all  to  restore  it  again 
on  the  penalty  of  being  disarmed  and  turned  out 
of  the  company,  and  of  having  no  relief  from  as 
on  any  account  whatever.  This  was  to  prevent 
wagering  and  playing  for  money,  which  oar  men 
were  apt  to  do  by  several  games,  though  they 
had  neither  cards  nor  dice. 

Having  made  this  wholesome  agreement,  we 
went  cheeriully  to  work,  and  showed  onr  oegroca 
how  to  work  for  us ;  and,  working  up  the  stream 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  we 
spent  about  three  weeks*  time  dabbling  in  the 
water ;  by  which  time,  as  it  lay  all  in  our  way, 
we  had  been  gone  about  six  miles,  and  not  more ; 
and  still  the  higher  we  went,  the  more  gold  we 
found ;  till  at  last,  having  passed  by  the  side  ef 
a  hill,  we  perceived  on  a  sudden  that  the  gold 
stopped,  and  that  there  was  not  a  bit  taken  up 
beyond  that  place ;  it  presently  oceorred  to  my 
mind,  that  it  must  then  be  from  the  side  of  thai 
little  hill  that  all  the  gold  we  found  was  worked 
down* 

Upon  this,  we  went  back  to  the  hilU  and  ftil 
to  work  with  that.  We  found  the  earth  loose, 
and  of  a  yellowish  loamy  colour,  and  in  soese 
places  a  white  hard  kind  of  stone,  which,  la  de> 
scribing  since  to  some  of  our  artists,  they  tcB  ne 
was  the  spar  which  is  found  by  ore,  and  aurrounds 
it  in  the  mine.  However,  if  it  had  been  all  go34 
we  had  no  instrument  to  force  it  out;  so  we 
passed  that.  But,  scratching  into  the  kxMse  earth 
with  our  Qngers,  we  came  to  a  surprising  place, 
where  the  earth,  for  the  quantity  of  two  Knf'H*, 
I  believe,  or  thereabouts,  crumbled  down  with 
little  more  than  touching  it,  and  apparently 
showed  us  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gold  m 
it.  We  took  it  all  carefully  up,  and,  washing  it  re 
the  water,  the  loamy  earth  washed  away,  and  kft 
the  gold  dust  free  in  our  hands ;  and  that  winch 
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was  more  remarkable  was,  that,  when  this  loose 
earth  was  all  taken  away,  and  we  came  to  the 
rock  or  bard  stone,  there  was  not  one  grain  of 
gold  more  to  be  found. 

At  night  we  all  came  together  to  sec  what  we 
bad  got;  and  it  appeared  we  had  found,  in  that 
day*s  heap  of  earth,  about  fifty  pounds  weight  of 
gold  dust,  and  about  thirty-four  pounds  weij^ht 
more  in  all  the  rest  of  our  works  in  the  river. 

It  was  a  happy  kind  of  disappointment  to  us, 
that  we  found  a  full  stop  put  to  our  work ;  for 
had  the  quantity  of  gold  been  ever  so  small,  yet, 
had  any  at  aU  come,  I  do  not  know  when  we 
should  have  given  over;  for«  having  rummaged 
this  place,  and  not  finding  the  least  grain  of  gold 
in  any  other  place,  or  in  any  of  the  earth  there, 
except  in  that  loose  parcel,  we  went  quite  back 
down  the  small  river  again,  working  it  over  and 
over  i^galn,  as  long  as  we  could  find  anything, 
bow  small  soever ;  and  we  did  get  six  or  seven 
pounds  more  the  second  time.  Then  we  went 
into  the  first  river,  and  tried  it  up  the  stream 
and  down  the  stream,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  Up  the  stream  wc  found  nothing,  no,  not  a 
grain  ;  down  the  stream  we  found  very  little,  not 
above  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  two  miles 
working ;  so  back  we  came  again  to  the  Golden 
River,  as  we  justly  called  It,  and  worked  it  up 
the  stream  and  down  the  stream  twice  more 
a-pieoe,  and  every  time  we  found  some' gold,  and 
perhaps  might  have  done  so,  if  we  had  staved 
there  till  this  time ;  but  the  quantity  was  at  last 
so  small,  and  the  work  so  much  the  harder,  that 
we  agreed  by  consent  to  give  it  over,  lest  we 
should  fatigue  ourselves  and  our  negroes  so  as  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  our  journey.  When  we  had 
brought  all  our  purchase  together,  we  had  in  the 
whole  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  gold  to  a  man, 
share  and  share  alike,  according  to  such  a  weight 
and  scale  as  our  ingenious  cutler  made  for  us  to 
weigh  it  by,  which  indeed  he  did  by  guess,  but 
which,  as  be  said,  he  was  sure  was  rather  more 
than  less,  and  so  it  proved  at  last:  for  it  was 
near  two  ounces  more  than  weight  In  a  pound. 
Besides  this,  there  was  seven  or  eight  pounds 
weight  left,  which  we  agreed  to  leave  in  his 
hands,  to  work  it  into  such  shapes  as  we  thought 
fit*  to  give  away  to  snch  people  as  we  might  yet 
meet  with,  from  Whom  we  might  have  occasion 
to  buy  provisions,  or  even  to  buy  friendship,  or 
the  Uke ;  and  particulaly  we  gave  about  a  pound 
to  our  black  prince,  which  he  hammered  and 
worked  by  his  own  indefatigable  hand,  and  some 
tools  oor  artificer  lent  him,  into  little  round  bits, 
as  round  almost  as  beads,  though  not  exact  in 
shape,  and,  drilling  holes  through  them,  put 
them  aO  upon  a  string,  and  wore  them  about  his 
black  neck,  and  they  looked  very  well  there  I 
assure  you ;  but  he  was  many  months  a-doing 
it.    *Aiid  thus  ended  our  first  golden  adventure. 

We  now  began  to  discover  what  we  had  not 
troubled  our  heads  much  about  before ;  and  that 
was,  that,  let  the  country  be  good  or  bad  that 
we  were  in,  we  could  not  travel  much  farther 
for  a  considerable  time.  We  had  been  now  five 
months  and  upwards  in  our  journey,  and  the 
seasons  began  to  change;  and  nature  told  us, 
that,  t>eing  in  a  climate  that  had  a  winter  as  well 
as  a  summer,  though  of  a  different  kind  from 
what  our  country  produced,  we  were  to  expect  a 


wet  season,  and  such  as  we  should  not  be  able  to 
travel  in,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  rain  itself,  at 
of  the  floods  which  it  would  occasion  wherever 
we  should  come;  and  though  we  had  been  no 
strangers  to  those  wet  seasons  in  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  yet  we  had  not  thought  much  of 
them  since  we  began  our  travels;  for,  setting 
out  when  the  sun  was  about  the  solstice,  that  is, 
when  it  was  at  the  greatest  northern  distance 
from  us,  we  had  fbund  the  benefit  of  it  in  our 
travels.  But  now  It  drew  near  us  apace,  and  we 
found  it  began  to  rain ;  upon  which  we  called 
another  general  council,  in  which  we  debated  our 
present  circumstances,  and,  in  particular,  whe- 
ther  we  should  go  forward,  or  seek  for  a  proper 
place  upon  the  bank  of  our  Golden  River,  wl^ch 
had  been  so  lucky  to  us,  to  fix  our  camp  for  the 
winter. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  resolved  to  abide 
where  we  were ;  and  It  was  not  the  least  part 
of  our  happiness  that  we  did  so,  as  shall  appear 
in  its  place. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  our  first  measures 
were  to  set  our  negroes  to  work,  to  make  huts 
or  houses  for  our  habitation,  and  this  they  did 
very  dexterously ;  only  that  we  changed  the 
ground  where  we  at  first  intended  it,  thiidung,  as 
indeed  it  happened,  that  the  river  might  reach  it 
upon  any  sudden  rain.  Our  camp  was  like  a 
little  town,  in  which  our  huts  were  in  the  centre, 
having  one  large  one  in  the  centre  of  them  also, 
into  which  all  our  particular  lodgings  opened; 
so  that  none  of  us  went  into  our  apartments  but 
through  a  public  tent,  where  we  all  ate  and 
drank  together,  and  kept  our  councils  and  soci- 
ety ;  and  our  carpenters  made  us  tables,  benches, 
and  stools  in  abundance,  as  many  as  we  could 
make  use  of. 

We  had  no  need  of  chimneys,  it  was  hot  enough 
without  fire ;  but  yet  we  found  ourselves  at  last 
obliged  to  keep  a  fire  every  night  upon  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  For  though  we  had  in  all  other 
respects  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  situation, 
yet  we  were  rather  worse  troubled  with  the  un- 
welcome visits  of  wild  beasts  here,  than  In  the 
wilderness  itself;  for  as  the  deer  and  other  gentle 
creatures  came  hither  for  shelter  and  food,  so  the 
lions  and  tigers  and  leopards  haunted  these  places 
continually  for  prey. 

When  first  we  discovered  this  we  were  so  un- 
easy at  it  that  we  thought  of  removing  our  situa- 
tion ;  but  after  many  debates  about  it,  we  resolved 
to  fortify  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  in  any  danger  from  it ;  and  this  our  carpenters 
undertook,  who  first  palisaded  our  camp  quite 
round  with  long  stakes,  for  we  had  wood  enough, 
which  stakes  were  not  stuck  in  one  by  another 
like  pales,  but  in  an  irregular  manner ;  a  great 
multitude  of  them  so  placed  that  thev  took  up 
near  two  yards  in  thickness,  some  higher,  some 
lower,  all  sharpened  at  the  top,  and  about  a  foot 
asunder:  so  that  had  any  creature  jumped  at 
them,  unless  he  bad  gone  clean  over,  which  it 
was  very  hard  to  do,  he  would  be  hung  upon 
twenty  or  thirty  spikes. 

The  entrance  into  this  had  larger  stakes  than 
the  rest,  so  placed  before  one  another  as  to  make 
three  or  four  short  turnings  which  no  four-footed 
beast  bigger  than  a  dog  could  possibly  come  in 
at ;  and  that  we  might  not  be  attacked  by  any 
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mulUtade  togetbtr,  and  ooDiequeoUy  be  alarmed 
ia  our  ileap^  as  we  bad  been,  or  be  obliged  to 
waste  our  ammnnition,  wbich  we  were  very 
cbary  •(,  we  kept  a  great  fire  every  night  without 
the  eatranoe  of  our  palisade,  having  a  but  for  our 
two  sentinels  to  stand  in  free  from  the  rain,  just 
within  the  entrance,  and  right  against  the  fire. 

To  niatntsin  this  fire  we  cut  a  prodigious  deal 
of  wood,  and  piled  it  up  in  a  lieap  to  dry,  and, 
with  the  green  boughs,  made  a  second  covering 
over  our  buta.  so  lUgh  and  thici  that  it  might 
east  the  rain  Itom  the  first,  and  keep  us  effectu- 
aUvdrr. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  aU  these  works  but 
the  rain  came  on  so  fierce  and  so  continued  that 
we  had  little  time  to  stir  abroad  for  food,  except 
indeed  that  our  negroes^  who  wore  no  clothes, 
seemed  to  make  aotlUng  of  the  rain,  though  to 
as  Enropcansb  in  Uiose  ImC  elimnle»  nothing  is 
more  dangerous. 

We  continued  In  this  posture  for  four  months, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  October;  for  though  the  rains  went 
oft  at  least  tbe  greatest  violence  of  them,  about 
the  equiaoi,  yet,  as  the  sun  was  then  just  over 
oar  heads,  we  resolved  to  stay  awhile  tlU  it  passed 
a  little  to  the  southward. 

During  our  encampment  here  we  had  several 
adveatures  with  the  ravenous  creatures  of  that 
country ;  and  had  not  our  fire  been  always  kept 
bttming,  I  question  much  whether  aQ  our  fence, 
though  we  strengthened  it  afterwards  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  rows  of  stakes  or  more,  would  have 
kept  us  secure.  It  was  always  in  the  night  that 
we  had  the  disturbance  of  them,  and  sometimes 
they  came  in  such  multitudes  that  we  thought 
all  the  lions  and  tigen,  and  leopards  and  wolves 
•f  Africa  were  oome  together  to  attack  us.  One 
aight,  being  clear  moonshine,  one  of  our  men 
bewg  upon  the  watch,  told  us  that  he  verily 
believed  he  law  ten  thousand  wild  creatures  of 
one  sort  or  another  pau  by  our  little  camp,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  they  saw  the  fire  they  sheered  off, 
but  were  sure  to  howl  or  roar,  or  whatever  it  was, 
when  they  were  i>ast 

The  music  of  their  voices  was  very  far  from 
being  pleasant  to  us,  and  ■ometimes  would  be  so 
very  disturbing  that  we  could  not  ileep  for  it ;  and 
ofk«D  our  sentinels  would  call  us  that  were  awake 
to  come  and  look  at  them.  It  was  one  windy, 
tempestuous  night,  after  a  rainy  day,  that  we 
were  indeed  called  up;  for  such  innumerable 
numbers  of  devilish  creatures  eame  about  us  that 
our  watch  really  thought  they  would  attack  us. 
They  would  not  come  on  the  side  where  the  fire 
was;  and  though  we  tliought  ourselves  secure 
everywhere  else,  yet  we  all  got  up  and  took  to 
our  arms.  The  moon  was  near  the  full,  but  the 
air  full  of  flying  clouds,  and  a  strange  hurricane 
of  wind  to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  night ;  when 
looking  on  the  back  part  of  our  camp,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  creature  within  our  fortification,  and  so 
indeed  he  wos,  except  his  haunches,  for  he  had 
taken  a  running  leap,  I  suppose,  and  with  all 
his  might  had  thrown  himself  clear  over  our 

eisades,  except  one  strong  pile,  which  stood 
her  than  the  rest,  and  which  hod  caught 
bold  of  biro,  and  by  his  weight  he  had  hanged 
himself  upon  it,  the  spike  of  the  pile  running 
into  his  hioder  haunch  or  thigh,  on  the  inside, 


and  by  that  he  hung,  growfiag  and  bfttiag  the 
wood  for  rage.  I  snatched  up  a  lanee  fien 
one  of  the  negroes  that  stood  just  bv  me,  sad 
running  to  him,  struck  it  three  or  foor  times 
into  him,  and  dispatched  iiim,  being  unvriUfiig  ts 
ahoot,  because  I  had  a  mind  to  hm  a  volley 
fired  aipong  the  test,  which  I  oould  see  etinding 
without,  as  thIdL  as  a  drove  of  bullocka  going 
to  a  frdr.  I  immediately  called  oar  people  oat, 
and  showed  them  the  object  of  tenor  which  I 
had  seen,  and,  without  any  ftirther  ommiiltatiaB, 
fired  a  full  volley  among  them,  most  of  our  pieces 
being  loaded  with  two  or  three  slugs  or  bulleti 
a-piece.  It  made  a  horrible  clatter  amonc  theo^ 
and  in  general  they  all  took  to  their  beds,  only 
that  we  could  observe  that  some  walked  off  with 
more  gravity  and  majesty  than  others,  being  not 
so  much  frightened  at  the  noise  and  ISre;  and 
we  could  perceive  that  some  were  left  upon  the 
ground  struggling  as  for  lile,  hot  we  dmit  ast 
stir  out  to  see  what  they  were« 

Indeed  they  stood  so  thick,  and  were  to  near 
us,  tliat  we  could  not  well  miss  killing  or  wonod- 
ing  some  of  them,  and  we  believed  thcj  bad  cer- 
tainly the  smell  of  us,  and  our  victuala  we  had 
been  killing ;  for  we  had  killed  a  deer,  and  tlirec 
or  fonr  of  those  creatures  like  goats  tlie  day 
before;  and  some  of  the  offal  had  been  throws 
out  behind  our  camp^  and  this,  we  suppoee,  drew 
them  so  much  about  ns;  but  we  avoided  it  tar 
the  future. 

Though  the  creatures  fled,  yet  we  beard  a 
frightfiil  roaring  all  night  at  the  place  where  they 
stood,  which  we  supposed  was  frtim  some  that 
were  wounded,  and  as  soon  ns  day  came  we  weot 
out  to  see  what  execution  we  had  done,  and. 
indeed,  it  was  a  strange  si^ht ;  there  were  three 
tigers  and  two  wolves  quite  killed,  besides  tbe 
creature  I  had  killed  within  our  p*l*tfn*yt  which 
seemed  to  be  of  an  ill-gendered  kind,  beterces  a 
tiger  and  a  leopard.    Besides  these  there  wu  a 
noble  old  lion  alive,  but  with  both  bta  fore-le^s 
broken,  so  that  he  could  not  stir  away,  and  be 
had  almost  beat  himself  to  death  with  stru^plia; 
all  night,  and  we  found  that  tliis  was  tbe  wounded 
soldier  that  had  roared  so  lond,  and  given  us  lo 
much  disturbance.  Our  surgeon,  looking  at  him, 
smiled—"  Now,"  says  he,  ••  if  I  oouid  be  sure 
this  lion  would  be  as  gratefUI  to  me  as  one  of 
his  migesty's  ancestors  was  to   Androdcs,  the 
Roman  slave,  I  would  certainly  let  both  his  kp 
again  and  cure  him.    I  bad  not  heard  tbe  storr 
of  Androcles,  so  he  told  it  me  at  large ;  but  as  to 
the  surgeon,  we  told  him  he  had  no  way  to  koev 
whether  the  lion  would  be  so  or  not,  bat  to  core 
him  first  and  trust  to  bis  honour  ;  but  few  had  so 
faith,  so  to  dispatch  him  and  put  bin  out  of  ha 
torment  he  shot  him  in  the  head  and  kHIed  kim. 
for  which  we  called  him  the  king«kilier  cm 
after. 

Our  negroes  found  no  leu  Chan  ^ve  of  |hew 
ravenous  creatures  wounded  and  dropped  si  •> 
distance  from  our  quarters ;  whereoC  one  was  a 
wolf,  one  a  fine  spotted  young  leopard,  and  tbe 
others  were  creatures  that  we  anew  not  what  to 
call  them. 

We  had  several  more  of  these  gentlefolks  aboot 
after  that,  but  no  such  general  rendesvous  of  tiwa 
as  that  was  any  more ;  but  this  ill  eflbct  it  had  to 
us,  that  it  frightened  Uie  deer  and  other  creatures 
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from  oar  neighbourhood,  of  whoie  company  we 
were  maebBMNnedMlroiit,and  whiich  were  necettary 
for  our  suheittenoe.  However,  our  negroes  went 
oot  eveiy  day  a  hunting,  at  they  called  it,  with  bow 
ind  arrow,  aiMl  they  scarce  ever  failed  of  bringing 
u  home  something  or  other ;  and  particniarly  we 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country,  after  the  rains 
had  follen  some  time,  abundance  of  wild  fowl, 
uch  u  we  have  in  England,  duck,  teal,  widgeon, 
&€.;  some  geese^  and  some  kinds  that  we  had 
sever  seen  beforOi  and  we  frequently  killed  them. 
Also  we  caught  a  great  deal  of  fresh  fish  oat  of 
the  river,  so  that  we  wanted  no  provision ;  if  we 
wanted  anything  it  was  salt  to  eat  with  our  meat, 
bot  we  had  a  littteleft,  and  we  used  It  sparingly ; 
for  u  to  our  negroes,  they  could  not  taste  it,  nor 
did  they  eare  to  eat  any  meat  that  was  seasoned 
wUh  it. 

The  weather  began  now  to  clear  up,  the  rains 
were  down,  and  the  floods  abated,  and  the  sun, 
wUch  had  passed  our  lenith,  was  gone  to  the 
wothward  a  good  way,  so  we  proceeded  on  our 
wav. 

It  wai  the  12th  of  October,  or  thereabouts, 
that  we  began  to  let  forward ;  and,  havins  an 
t$gf  country  to  travel  in,  as  well  at  to  supply  us 
with  provisions,  though  ttill  without  inhabitants, 
we  made  more  dispatch,  travelling  sometimes,  as 
we  calculated  it,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  a 
day ;  nor  did  we  halt  anywhere  in  eleven  days* 
march,  one  day  excepted,  which  was  to  make  a 
raft  to  carry  us  over  a  small  river,  which,  having 
been  swelled  with  the  rains,  was  not  yet  quite 
down. 

When  we  were  past  this  river,  which,  by  the 
way,  ran  to  the  northward  too,  we  found  a  great 
row  of  bfllt  In  our  way.  We  taw,  indeed,  the 
coantry  open  to  tiie  right  at  a  great  distance ; 
but,  as  we  kept  true  to  our  course,  due  west,  we 
were  not  willing  to  go  a  great  way  out  of  our 
way,  only  to  shun  a  few  hUls ;  so  we  advanced  ; 
bot  we  were  surprised,  when,  being  not  quite 
come  to  the  top,  one  of  our  company,  who»  with 
two  negroes,  was  got  up  before  us,  cried  out, 
''The  sea!  the  leaT  and  fell  a  dancing  and 
jumping,  as  signs  of  ioy. 

The  gonner  and  1  were  most  surprised  at  it, 
because  we  bad  but  that  morning  been  calcu- 
Istiog  that  we  were  then  above  1,000  miles  from 
the  sea-dde,  and  that  we  could  not  expect  to 
reach  It  tni  another  rainy  season  would  be  upon 
ns»  10  that  when  our  man  cried  out,  **  The  sea,** 
the  gunner  was  angry,  and  said  he  was  mad. 

But  we  were  both  in  the  greatest  surprise  Ima* 
Kioable,  when,  coming  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  aud, 
though  it  was  very  high,  we  saw  nothing  but  wa^ 
ter,  either  before  us  or  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  being  a  vast  sea,  without  any  bounds  bttt  the 
horizon^ 

We  went  down  the  hill  full  of  conAision  of 
thought,  not  being  able  to  conceive  whereabouts 
we  were  or  what  it  must  be,  seeing  by  all  our 
charts  the  sea  was  yet  a  vast  way  off 

It  was  not  above  three  miles  from  the  hills  be- 
fore we  came  to  the  shore,  or  water-edge  of  thb 
tea,  and  there,  to  our  further  surprise,  we  found 
the  water  fresh  and  pleasant  to  drink ;  so  that, 
in  ihort,  we  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  The 
sea,  as  we  thought  it  to  be,  put  a  full  stop  to  our 
journey  (I  mean  westward),  for  It  lay  just  in  the 


way.  Our  next  •question  was,  which  hand  to 
turn  to,  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  but  this  was 
soon  resolved ;  for,  u  we  knew  not  the  extent  of 
it,  we  considered  that  our  way,  if  it  had  been  the 
sea  really,  must  be  to  the  north,  and  therefore,  if 
we  went  to  the  south  now,  it  must  be  just  to 
much  out  of  our  way  at  last  So,  having  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  day  In  our  surprise  at  the  thing, 
and  contulting  what  to  do,  we  tet  forward  to  the 
north. 

We  travelled  upon  the  shore  of  tUt  sea  foil 
twenty-threedays  before  we  could  oome  to  any 
resolution  about  what  it  wu ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  eariy  one  momfaig.  one  of  our  seamen  cried 
out,  **  Land  !**  and  it  was  no  false  alarm,  for  we 
saw  plainly  the  tops  of  some  hills  at  a  very  great 
distance,  on  the  further  side  of  the  water,  due 
west ;  but,  though  this  satisfied  us  that  it  was 
not  the  ocean,  but  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  yet  we 
saw  no  land  to  the  northward,  that  to  to  say,  no 
end  of  it,  but  were  obliged  to  travel  eight  days 
more,  and  near  100  miles  forther,  before  we  came 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  then  we  found  this  lake  or 
sea  ended  in  a  very  great  river  which  ran  N.  or 
N.  by  E.,  as  the  river  had  done  which  I  men- 
tioned before. 

Mv  friend  the  gunner,  upon  examfaiing,  said 
that  he  believed  that  he  was  mistaken  before,  and 
that  this  was  the  river  Nile,  but  was  still  of  the 
mind  that  we  were  of  before,  that  we  should  not 
think  of  a  voyage  Into  Egypt  that  way ;  so  we 
resolved  upon  crossing  this  river,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  easy  as  before,  the  river  being 
very  rapid  and  the  channel  very  broad. 

ft  cost  us.  therefore,  a  week  here  to  get  ma- 
terials to  waft  ourselves  and  cattle  over  this 
river ;  for  though  here  were  stores  of  trees,  yet 
there  was  none  of  any  considerable  growth  suill- 
cient  to  make  a  canoe. 

During  our  march  on  the  edge  of  this  bank  we 
met  with  great  fatigue,  nnd  therefore  travelled  a 
fewer  miles  in  a  day  than  before,  there  being  such 
a  prodigious  number  of  little  rivers  that  came 
down  from  the  hills  on  the  east  side,  emptying 
themselves  into  this  galf,  all  which  waters  were 
pretty  high,  the  rains  having  been  but  newly 
over. 

In  the  last  three  days  of  our  travel  we  met 
with  some  inhabitants,  but  we  found  they  lived 
upon  the  little  hills,  and  not  by  the  water-side ; 
nor  were  we  a  little  put  to  It  for  food  In  this 
march,  having  killed  nothing  for  four  or  five  days 
but  some  fish  we  caught  out  of  the  lake,  and  that 
not  in  such  plenty  as  we  found  before. 

But,  to  make  us  some  amends,  we  had  no  dis- 
turbance upon  all  the  shores  of  this  lake  from 
any  wild  beasts ;  the  only  inconveniency  of  that 
kind  was,  that  we  met  an  ugly,  venomous,  de- 
formed kind  of  a  snake  or  serpent  in  the  wet 
grounds  near  the  lake,  that  several  times  pur- 
sued us  as  if  it  would  attack  us ;  and  if  we  struck 
or  threw  anything  at  it.  It  would  raise  Itself  up 
and  hiss  so  loud  that  it  misht  be  heard  a  great 
way  off.  It  had  a  hellish  ugly  deformed  look  and 
voice,  and  our  men  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
it  was  the  devil,  onlv  that  we  did  not  know  what 
business  Satan  could  have  there,  where  there 
were  no  people. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  we  had  now  tra- 
velled 1,000  miles  without  meeting  with  any 


people  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa,  where,  to  he  sure,  man  never  set  his  foot 
•ioce  the  sons  of  Noah  spread  themselves  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Here  also  our  gun- 
ner took  an  observation  with  his  forestaff,  to  de* 
termine  our  latitude,  and  he  found  now,  that 
having  inarched  about  thirtjr-three  days  north- 
ward, we  were  in  6  degrees  22  minutes  south 
latitude. 

After  having  with  great  difBcultv  got  over  this 
river,  we  came  into  a  strange  wild  country  that 
began  a  little  to  affright  us;  for  though  the 
country  was  not  a  desert  of  dry  scalding  sand  as 
that  was  we  had  passed  before,  yet  it  was  moun- 
tainous, barren,  and  infinitely  full  of  most  furious 
wild  beasts,  more  than  any  place  we  had  passed 
yet.  There  was  indeed  a  kind  of  coarse  herbage 
on  the  surface,  and  now  and  then  a  few  trees,  or 
rather  shrubs.  Bat  people  we  could  see  none, 
and  we  began  to  be  in  great  suspense  about  vic- 
tuals, for  we  had  not  killed  a  deer  a  great  while, 
but  had  lived  chiefly  upon  fish  and  fowl,  always 
by  the  water  side>  both  which  seemed  to  fail  us 
now ;  and  we  were  in  the  more  consternation, 
because  we  could  not  lay  in  a  stock  here  to  pro- 
ceed upon,  as  we  did  before,  but  were  obliged  to 
set  out  with  scarcity,  and  without  any  certainty 
of  a  supply. 

We  had,  however,  no  remedy  but  patience ; 
and,  having  killed  some  fowls  and  dried  some 
fish,  as  much  as,  with  short  allowance,  we  reck- 
oned would  last  us  five  days,  we  resolved  to  ven- 
ture, and  venture  we  did;  nor  was  it  without 
cause  that  we  were  apprehensive  of  the  danger, 
for  we  travelled  the  five  days  and  met  with  neither 
fiih,  nor  fowl,  nor  four-footed  beast,  whose  flesh 
was  fit  to  eat,  and  we  were  m  a  most  dreadful 
apprehension  of  being  fiimished  to  death.  On  the 
sixth  day  we  almost  fasted,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
we  eat  up  all  the  scraps  of  what  we  had  left,  and 
at  night  lay  down  supperless  upon  our  mats  with 
heavy  hearts,  being  obliged  the  eighth  day  to 
kill  one  of  our  poor  faithful  servants,  the  buffa- 
loes, that  carried  our  baggage.  The  flesh  of  this 
creature  was  very  good,  and  so  sparingly  did  we 
eat  of  it  that  it  lasted  us  all  three  days  and  a  half, 
and  was  just  spent ;  and  we  were  on  the  point  of 
killing  another  when  we  saw  before  us  a  country 
that  promised  better,  having  high  trees  and  a 
large  river  in  the  middle  of  it. 

This  encouraged  us,  and  we  quickened  our 
march  for  the  river  side,  though  with  empty  sto- 
machs, and  very  faint  and  weak  ;  but  before  we 
came  to  this  river  we  had  the  good  hap  to  meet 
with  some  young  deer,  a  thing  we  had  long 
wished  for.  In  a  word,  having  shot  three  of  them, 
we  came  to  a  full  stop  to  fill  our  bellies,  and  never 
gave  the  fiesh  time  to  cool  before  we  eat  it ;  nay, 
it  was  much  we  could  stay  to  kill  it  and  had  not 
eaten  it  alive,  for  we  were,  in  short,  almost 
famished. 

Through  all  this  inhospitable  country  we  saw 
oontinualiy  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  civet  cats,  and 
abundance  of  kinds  of  creatures  that  we  did  not 
understand  ;  we  saw  no  elephants^,  but  every  now 
and  then  we  met  with  an  elephant's  tooth  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  some  of  them  lying,  as  it 
were,  half  buried  by  the  length  of  time  that  they 
had  lain  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  shore  of  this  river,  we 


I  found  it  ran  northeriy  still,  as  all  the  reit  had 
done,  but  with  this  difference,  that  si  the  coane 
of  the  other  rivers  were  N.  by  E.  or  N.N.E.  the 
course  of  this  lay  N.  W.  N. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wl  KKACB  INBABTTBD  LAHD— THB  NAnTtt  ISVO* 
CIMT  AND  raZK.VDLY~^WS  IMTSa  VPOITi  tICOKO 
DBSBBT — ^TBB  SFBIltOS  AS  SALT  11  BtlVI— 0?l 
SVBGKON  DISO0VE8S  A  HOOB  OF  BIlTDnncO  TRI 
WATBB  rBBSH— >PaOCBX01NGS  OW  OVA  MABai— 
OUa    TBOOV    BBOIN    TO    OBOW  flClLT,   IVD  OWt 

IfBGBO    DIBS PVRTBEB     ADVBNTVRZS—WC  DD- 

OOVBB  A  WaiTB  MAN,  PZBFtCTLT  NAKED,  IK  TBI 
MXORO  COVXTBT,  WHO  raOVU  TO  SB  AK  »0- 
LISBMAN. 

On  the  farther  bank  of  this  river  we  uw  lomt 
sign  of  inhabitants,  but  met  with  none  for  the 
first  day ;  but  the  next  day  we  came  into  an  *m« 
habited  country,  the  people  all  negroes,  snditvk 
naked,  without  shame,  both  men  and  women. 

We  made  signs  of  friendship  to  them,  ud 
found  them  a  very  frank,  civil,  and  fiiendlf  lort 
of  people.  They  came  to  our  negroes  without 
any  suspicion,  nor  did  they  give  us  any  reaua  to 
suspect  them  of  any  villany,  as  the  others  h>d 
done ;  we  made  signs  to  them  that  we  werp  bos- 
gry,  and  immediately  some  naked  womeariD  sod 
fetched  us  great  quantities  of  roots,  andoftbiogi 
like  pumpkins,  which  we  made  no  scrapie  to  eat; 
and  our  artificer  showed  them  some  of  bit  tris* 
kets  that  be  had  made,  some  of  iron,  looe  d 
stiver,  but  none  of  gold.  They  had  to  mvA 
judgment  as  to  choose  those  of  sSlvcr  before  the 
iron  ;  but  when  we  showed  them  some  gold,  we 
found  they  did  not  value  it  so  much  as  ajtber  oT 
the  other. 

For  some  of  these  things  they  brought  BSDore 
provisions,  and  three  living  creatures  ss  bif  u 
calves,  but  not  of  that  kind ;  neither  did  we  ens 
see  any  of  them  before ;  their  flesh  was  mj 
good;  and  after  that  they  brought  us  twein 
more,  and  some  smaller  creatures  like  bares;  aH 
which  were  very  welcome  to  us,  who  wereiodeed 
at  a  very  great  loss  for  provisions. 

We  grew  very  intimate  with  these  people*  lad 
indeed  they  were  the  civlllest  and  DOSt  frieodb 
people  that  we  met  with  at  all,  and  mightily 
pleased  with  us ;  and,  which  was  very  particular, 
they  were  much  easier  to  be  made  to  iiodentaad 
our  meaning  than  any  we  had  met  with  tiefore. 

At  last  we  began  to  inquire  our  way,  poiotinf 
to  the  west.  Tbey  made  us  uoderrtiaDd  easiif 
that  we  could  not  go  that  way,  but  they  poioted 
to  us  that  we  might  go.  oorth-west,  so  tkat  we 
presently  understood  that  there  was  another  Ule 
in  our  way,  which  proved  to  be  true;  fbrmtwo 
days  more  we  saw  it  plain,  and  it  held  os  till  ve 
past  the  equinoctial  line,  lying  ail  the  way  on  osr 
left  hand,  though  at  a  great  distance. 

Travelling  thus  northward,  our  gunner  leeoed 
very  anxious  about  our  proceedings;  for  he 
assured  us,  and  made  me  sensible  S  it  by  the 
maps  which  he  had  been  teaching  me  oat  of,  that 
when  we  came  into  the  latitude  of  six  degrees  «r 
thereabouts,  north  of  the  line,  the  land  treoehed 
awuy  to  the  west  to  such  a  length,  that  we  shook! 
not  come  at  the  sea  under  a  march  of  above  1^ 
miles  farther  westward  than  the  countiy  we  de- 
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rfred  to  fo  to.  I  asked  him  If  there  were  no 
BiTigable  riren  that  we  might  meet  with,  which, 
numiog  into  the  wett  ocean,  might  perhaps  carry 
as  down  their  stream,  and  then,  if  it  were  1,500 
wSkt,  or  twice  1,500  mUes,  we  might  do  ^ell 
eooogb,  if  we  could  but  got  provisions. 

Here  he  showed  me  the  maps  again,  aad  that 
(here  appeared  no  river  whose  stream  was  of  such 
a  length  u  to  do  any  kindness,  till  we  came  per- 
hapi  within  200  or  300  miles  of  the  shore,  except 
the  Hio  Grand,  as  they  call  it.  which  lay  farther 
j  Borthward  from  us,  at  least  700  miles ;  and  that 
then  he  knew  not  what  kind  of  country  it  might 
carry  as  through ;  for  he  said  it  was  Us  opinion 
that  the  heats  on  the  north  of  the  line,  even  in 
the  same  latitude,  were  violent,  and  the  country 
nore  desolate,  barren,  and  barbarous,  than  those 
of  the  south ;  and  that,  when  we  came  among 
'  the  negroes  in  the  north  part  of  Afnca,  next  the 
MS,  especially  those  who  had  seen  and  trafficked 
with  the  Europeans,  such  as  Dutch,  English, 
FDrtnguese,  Spaniards,  &c.,  they  had  most  of 
them  been  so  ill  used  at  some  time  or  other  that 
they  would  certainly  put  all  the  spite  they  could 
npoo  as  in  mere  revenge. 

Upon  these  considerations  he  advised  us  that, 
u  loon  as  we  had  passed  this  lake,  we  should 
Jirooeed  W.&  W.,  that  is  to  say,  a  litUe  inclining 
to  the  south,  aod  that  in  time  we  should  meet 
with  the  great  river  Congo,  from  whence  the 
cosit  is  called  Congo,  being  a  little  north  of  An- 
gola, where  we  intended  at  first  to  go. 

I  uked  him  **  If  ever  he  had  been  on  the  coast 
of  Congo  ?*  He  said,  "  Yes,  he  had,  but  was 
never  on  shore  there.**  Then  I  asked  hhn  **  How 
we  fhottld  get  from  thence  to  the  coast  where  the 
£oropean  ships  came,  seeing,  if  the  land  trenched 
tway  west  for  1,500  miles,  we  must  have  all  that 
>hore  to  traverse  before  we  could  double  the  west 
point  of  it?" 

He  told  me  it  was  ten  to  one  but  we  should 
bevofsome  European  ships  to  take  us  in,  for 
that  they  often  visited  the  coast  of  Congo  and 
Aagola,  in  trade  with  tbo  negroes ;  and  that  if 
we  could  not,  yet,  if  we  could  but  find  provisions, 
we  should  make  our  way  as  well  along  the  sea- 
>hore  as  along  the  river,  till  we  came  to  the  gold 
coait,  which,  he  said,  was  not  above  400  or  500 
miles  north  of  Congo,  besides  the  turning  of  the 
coast  west  abont  300  more  ;  that  shore  being  in 
the  latitude  of  six  or  seven  degrees,  and  that  there 
the  EogOsh,  or  Dutch,  or  French  had  settlements 

I  or  factories,  perhaps  a)l  of  them. 

I  I  confess  I  had  more  mind,  all  the  while  he 
vgned,  to  have  gone  northward,  and  shipped 
ourieWes  in  the  Rio  Grand,  or.  as  the  traders  call 

*  it*  the  river  Negro  or  Niger,  for  I  knew  that  at 

•  last  it  would  bring  us  down  to  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
where  we  were  sure  of  relief;  whereas,  at  the 
coast  we  were  going  to  now,  we  had  a  prodigious 
way  still  to  go,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  no  cer- 

I  tainty  which  way  to  get  provisions  but  by  force ; 
but  for  the  present  I  held  my  tongue,  because  it 
was  my  tutor's  opinion. 

But  when,  according  to  his  desire,  we  came  to 
tarn  southwwd,  having  passed  beyond  the  second 
great  lake,  our  men  b^gan  all  to  'be  uneasv,  and 
Mid  we  were  now  out  of  our  way  for  certain,  for 
that  we  were  going  farther  from  home,  and  that 
we  were  indeed  Ihr  enough  off  already. 


But  we  had  not  marched  above  tweho  days 
more,  eight  whereof  were  taken  up  in  rounding 
the  lake,  and  four  more  south-west,  in  order  to 
make  for  the  river  Congo,  bnt  we  were  put  to 
another  full  stop,  by  entering  a  eeuntry  so  deso* 
late,  so  frightful,  and  so  wild,  that  we  knew  not 
what  to  think  or  do :  for,  besides  that  it  appeared 
as  a  terrible  and  boundless  desert,  having  neither 
woods,  trees,  rivers,  nor  inhabitants,  so  even  the 
place  where  we  were  was  desolate  of  inhabitants, 
nor  had  we  any  way  to  gather  in  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  passing  of  this  desert,  as  we  did 
before  at  our  entering  the  first,  unless  we  had 
marched  back  four  days  to  the  place  where  we 
turned  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Well,  notwithstanding  this,  we  ventured ;  for, 
to  men  that  had  passed  such  wild  places  as  we 
had  done,  nothing  could  seem  too  desperate  to 
undertake.  We  ventured,  X  say,  and  the  rather 
because  we  saw  very  high  mountains  in  our  way 
at  a  g^at  distance,  and  we  imagined,  wherever 
there  were  mountains  there  would  be  springs  and 
rivers;  where  rivers  there  would  be  trees  and 
grass;  where  trees  and  grass  there  would  be 
cattle;  and  where  cattle,  some  kind  of  inha- 
bitants. 

At  last,  in  consequence  of  this  speculative 
philosophy,  we  entered  this  waste,  having  a  great 
neap  of  roots  and  plants  for  our  bread,  sudi  as 
the  Indians  gave  us,  a  very  little  flesh  or  salt,  and 
but  a  little  water. 

We  travelled  two  days  towards  those  hills,  and 
still  they  seemed  as  fiur  off  as  they  did  at  first, 
and  it  was  the  fifth  day  before  we  got  to  them ; 
indeed,  we  travelled  softly,  for  it  was  excessively 
hot ;  and  we  were  much  about  the  very  equi- 
noctial line,  we  hardly  knew  whether  to  the  sooth 
or  the  north  of  it. 

As  we  had  concluded,  that  where  there  were 
hills  there  would  be  springs,  so  it  happened ;  but 
we  were  not  only  surprised,  but  really  frightened, 
to  find  the  first  spring  we  came  to,  and  which 
looked  admirably  clear  and  beautiful,  to  be  salt  as 
brine.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  us, 
and  put  us  under  melancholy  apprehensions  at 
first ;  but  the  gunner,  who  was  of  a  spirit  never 
discouraged,  told  us  we  should  not  be  disturbed 
at  that,  but  be  very  thankful,  for  salt  was  a  bait 
we  stood  in  as  much  need  of  as  anything,  and  there 
was  no  question  but  we  should  find  &esh  water 
as  well  as  salt ;  and  here  our  surgeon  stepped  in 
to  encourage  us,  and  told  us  that  if  we  did  not 
know  he  would  show  us  a  way  how  to  moke  that 
salt  water  fresh,  which  indeed  made  us  all  more 
cheerful,  (hough  we  wondered  what  he  meant 

Meantime  our  men,  without  bidding,  had  been 
Peeking  about  for  other  springs,  and  found  seve* 
ral :  but  still  they  were  all  salt :  fh»m  whence  we 
concluded  that  there  was  a  salt  rock  or  mineral 
stone  in  those  mountains,  and  perhaps  they  might 
he  all  of  such  a  substance  ;  but  still  t  wondered 
by  what  witchcraft  it  was  that  our  artist  the  sur- 
geon would  make  this  salt  water  turn  fresh,  and  I 
longed  to  see  the  experiment,  which  was  indeed  a 
very  odd  one ;  but  he  went  to  work  with  as  much 
assurance  as  if  he  had  tried  it  on  the  very  spot 
before. 

He  took  two  of  our  large  mats  and  sewed  them 
together,  and  they  made  a  kind  of  a  bag  four  feet 
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broid,  thrM  feci  and  a  half  hi8b,aad«bottt  albot 
and  a  half  thick  wbtn  it  wai  full 

Ha  camed  us  to  611  thia  bag  with  dry  land  and 
tread  it  down  at  cloaa  aa  we  oouJd,  not  to  bunt 
Um  mati.  When  thut  the  bag  wa«  full  within  a 
foot,  be  longht  aome  other  earth  and  filled  up  the 
reat  with  k,  and  itill  trod  all  in  aa  hard  aa  he  could. 
When  he  had  done  he  made  a  hole  in  the  upper 
earth  abontaa  broad  as  the  crown  of  a  large  hat, 
or  aooMtbing  bigger,  but  not  so  deep,  and  bade  a 
negio  fill  it  with  water,  and  still  as  it  shrunk  away 
to  fill  it  acain,  and  keep  it  full.  The  bag  he  had 
plaoed  at  first  acroaa  two  pieces  of  wood,  about  a 
kot  froaa  the  |rooQd ;  and  under  it  be  ordered 
some  of  our  skins  to  bt  spread  that  would  hold 
water.  In  about  an  hour,  and  not  sooner,  the 
water  began  to  eome  dropping  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  was 
perfectlT  ftvsh  and  sweet,  and  this  continued  for 
several  iiours»  bnt  in  the  end  the  water  began  to 
be  a  little  brackish.  When  we  told  him  that, 
"  Well,  theo,"  said  he,  •<  turn  the  sand  out,  and 
fin  it  agafai.*'  Whether  he  did  this  by  way  of  ex- 
perinent  from  his  own  ikncy,  or  whether  he  had 
seen  it  done  before,  I  do  not  remember. 

The  next  day  we  mounted  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
where  the  prospect  was  indeed  astonishing,  for  as 
ttr  as  the  eye  could  look,  sooth,  or  west,  or  north- 
west, there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  vast 
howling  wiMemess,  with  neither  tree  nor  river, 
nor  any  green  thing.  Thesurfoeewefoond,asthe 
part  we  passed  the  day  before,  bad  a  kind  of  thick 
moas  upon  it,  of  a  blaekish  dead  eolour,  but  no- 
tbb^  In  it  that  looked  like  food,  either  for  man  or 
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Had  wo  been  alored  with  proviaionB  to  have 
entered  for  ton  or  twenty  daya  upon  thki  wilder- 
nets,  as  wo  wore  formerly*  and  with  fresh  water, 
we  had  hearts  good  enough  to  have  ventnred, 
though  wo  had  been  obliged  to  come  back  again, 
for  if  we  went  north  wo  did  not  know  but  we 
might  meet  with  the  same ;  but  we  neither  had 
provisionib  nor  were  wo  in  any  place  where  it 
was  possible  to  get  them.  We  kuled  some  wild 
forino  orea)tnrea  at  the  foot  of  these  hUls ;  but, 
except  two  things,  like  to  nothing  that  we  ever 
saw  before,  we  met  with  nothing  tnai  was  fit  to 
eat.  These  were  creatures  thai  seemed  to  be  be- 
tween a  kind  of  buffalo  and  a  deer,  but  indeed 
resembled  neither  s  for  they  had  no  horns,  and 
bad  great  legs  like  a  cow,  with  a  fine  head,  and 
the  nock  like  n  deer.  We  killed  also,  at  several 
times,  a  tiger,  two  young  lions,  and  a  wolf;  but, 
God  bo  thanked^  we  were  not  so  reduced  as  to 
oatoanion. 

Upon  this  terrible  proapeot  I  rsnewed  my  mo- 
tion of  turning  northward,  and,  making  towards 
the  river  Niger  or  Rio  Grand,  then  to  turn  west 
towards  the  English  settlements  on  the  gold 
coast,  to  which  every  one  most  rsedily  consented, 
ooly  our  gunner*  who  was  indeed  our  best  guide, 
though  he  happened  to  be  mistaken  at  this  time. 
tU  moved  that,  aa  onr  coast  was  now  northwkrd, 
so  we  nright  slant  away  north-west,  that  so,  by 
crossing  the  country,  we  might  perfaapa  meet 
with  some  other  river  that  ran  Into  the  Rio 
Grand  northward,  or  down  to  the  gold  coast 
southward,  and  so  both  direct  onr  way  and 
shorten  the  kbonr;  walsobeoansebif  enyofthe 
oonntry  was  inhabited  wad  IbiitfoL  wa  shonldl 


probably  find  it  upon  the  ihsre  of  the  riven, 
where  alone  we  could  be  foraished  with  pravi- 
sions. 

This  was  good  advice,  and  too  ratlonsl  not  to 
be  taken ;  but  our  present  busioest  was,  vhtt  to 
do  to  get  out  of  this  dreadful  place  we  wen  io. 
Behin^is  was  a  waste,  which  bad  shindy  c«it 
us  five  uys'  march,  and  we  had  aot  provimu 
for  five  days  left  to  go  back  again  the  i§ae  wij. 
Before  us  was  nothing  but  horror,  as  shore  de- 
scribed ;  so  we  resolved,  seeing  the  ridge  of  ttie 
hills  we  were  upon  had  some  appesrance  of  (niit^ 
fulness,  and  that  they  seemed  to  lead  swiy  to  the 
northward  a  great  way,  to  keep  noder  tlie  foot 
of  them  on  the  east  side,  to  go  on  as  far  u  vt 
could,  and  hi  the  mean  tine  to  look  difiiently 
out  for  food. 

Accordingly  we  moved  on  the  next  aoniog; 
for  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  and,  to  our  great  oon- 
fort,  we  came  in  our  first  momiog'i  narch  to 
very  good  sprii^  of  fk^sh  water ;  sod.  leit  ve 
should  have  a  scarcity  agaio,  we  filled  all  oar 
bladder  bottles  and  carried  it  with  us.  I  tbosU 
also  have  observed  that  our  surgeoo,  who  node 
the  salt  water  fresh,  took  the  opportanitv  of  tbote 
salt  springs,  and  made  us  the  quantity  oi  three  or 
four  pecks  of  very  good  salt 

In  our  third  march  we  found  an  oaexpectH 
supply  of  food,  the  hills  beingftiUof  hsrrs.  Vber 
were  of  a  kind  something  duforent  froo  oon  io 
Eogland,  larger  and  not  as  swift  of  fDot,  bot  verj 
gowi  meaL  We  shot  several  of  then,  and  tk 
little  tame  leopard,  which  I  told  you  we  took  at 
the  negro  town  that  we  plundered,  huated  tbca 
like  a  dog,  and  killed  us  aeveral  every  day ;  but 
she  would  eat  nothing  of  them  uniott  we  gave  it 
her,  which,  hideed,  in  our  own-circuostaBOH, 
was  very  obUging.  We  salted  them  a  Bttle  aad 
dried  them  in  the  sun  whole*  and  oanicdt 
strange  parcel  along  with  us.  I  thiak  ii  ni 
almost  three  hundred,  for  wn  dki  not  kaowvhn 
we  might  find  any  more,  either  of  theae  «r  u; 
other  food.  We  continued  our  ceoise  ooder 
these  hills  very  comfortably  for  eight  or  niat 
days,  when  we  found,  to  our  great  ssMdioa, 
the  oountrr  beyond  us  hegvk  to  look  with  w»- 
thing  of  a  better  coimtenance.  Aa  for  the  vert 
side  of  the  hills,  we  never  examined  it  tiD  tbii 
day,  when  three  of  our  company,  the  reit  hakios 
for  refreshment,  mounted  the  hols  sgainto  lati^ 
their  curiosity,  but  found  it  all  ue  urn*  tfif 
could  they  see  any  end  of  it,  not  even  to  the 
north,  the  way  we  were  going ;  so  the  ttoth  di^i 
finding  the  hills  made  a  turn,  and  led  as  it  nre 
into  the  vast  desert,  we  left  them  ud  ooatisaed 
our  course  north,  the  country  being  very  lotenblT 
full  of  woods,  some  waste*  bot  not  ttdioosly  kfls. 
tin  we  came,  by  our  gunner's  obserniioa.  iato 
the  latitude  of  eight  degrees,  five  mfaiotes»  vkidk 
we  were  nineteen  days  more  in  perfhrmiog. 

An  this  way  we  found  no  inhahituUi,  Ht 
abundance  of  wild  ravenous  creatures,  with  vbidi 
we  became  so  well  acooainted  now  that  reoJly  ve 
did  not  much  mind  them.  We  aaw  ^Mk  ^ 
tigers,  and  leopards  every  night  and  msrBng » 
abundance ;  but  as  they  seldom  easM  near  9X 
we  let  them  go  about  their  bufoesa:  if  ^ 
oflbred  to  come  near  ns  we  made  fobe  fre  ^ 
any  gun  that  was  unchnrgtc^  and  iktj^^ 
walk  off  as  soon  m  they  taw  the 
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We  nude  pretty  good  shift  for  fbod  all  this 
way ;  for  lometimee  we  killed  hares,  smnetlmes 
wme  fowls,  but  for  my  life  1  eanool  give  naaoes 
to  any  of  them,  except  a  kind  of  oartridge,  and 
toother  that  was  like  oar  turtle.  Now  and  then 
we  began  to  meet  with  elephants  Bgain  in  ereal 
numbers  s  those  ereatnrei  deligHtcd  cl)|eny  In 
the  woody  part  of  the  country. 

Tills  loog-continiied  marcn  fiit%ved  vt  rery 
much,  awltwo  of  our  men  fell  siok,  indeed  so 
very  sick  that  wo  thoogbt  they  would  have  died ; 
and  one  of  onr  negroes  died  siiddeoly.  Our  sur- 
geon said  il  was  an  apoplexy,  but  ho  wondered 
at  it,  he  saidj  for  he  could  never  oomplabi  of  too 
higli  feedii^.  Anbther  of  them  was  very  01,  but 
oar  snigeon  with  much  ado  persnadbig  him, 
fodeed  it  was  ahnost  forcing  him  to  be  bled,  be 

We  halted  here  tweho  days  for  the  sake  of 
our  aick  men,  and  our  surgeon  persuaded  me 
and  three  or  four  more  of  us  to  be  bled  duHog 
the  time  of  rest,  which,  with  other  thioga  he 
gave  us,  contributed  very  much  to  our  continued 
health  in  so  tedious  a  march,  and  in  so  hot  a 
dimate. 

In  thh  march  we  pitched  our  matted  tents 
every  night,  and  they  were  very  comfortable  to 
us,  tJiough  we  had  trees  and  woods  to  shelter  us 
ia  most  pUces.  Wo  thought  It  very  strange 
that,  in  an  this  part  of  the  country,  we  yet  met 
with  no  Inhabitants ;  but  the  principal  reason,  as 
we  fcrond  afterwards,  was,  that  we,  havtog  kept  a 
western  course  flrst,  and  then  a  northern  course, 
were  gotten  too  much  into  the  middle  of  the 
ooontry,  and  among  the  deserts;  whereas  the 
faihal^tanta  are  principally  found  among  the  ri- 
vers»  lakes,  and  low  lands,  as  weH  to  the  south- 
west  as  to  the  north. 

What  little  rivulets  we  found  here  were  so 
empty  of  water,  that,  except  some  pits,  and  little 
more  than  ordinary  pools^  there  was  scarcely 
any  water  to  be  seen  In  tbem ;  and  they  rather 
showed  that  they  had  a  channel,  than  that 
they  had  really  running  water  in  them  at  that 
Ume,  by  which  it  was  easy  for  us  to  judge  that 
we  hod  a  great  way  to  go;  but  this  was  no  dis- 
couragement so  long  as  we  had  hot  provisions, 
and  some  itesonable  shelter  from  the  violent 
beat,  which  indeed  I  thought  was  greater  now 
than  when  the  sun  was  just  over  our  beads. 

Our  men  being  recovered,  we  set  forward 
agata,  yery  well  stored  with  provliions,  and  water 
SQiBdeot.  and,  bending  our  course  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  north,  travelled  In  hopes  of  some 
fivoqrable  stream  which  might  bear  a  eanoei 
but  we  found  none  till  after  twenty  days*  travel, 
including  eight  days*  rest;  for  our  men  being 
weak  we  rested  very  often,  especfcJIy  when  we 
came  to  places  which  were  proper  for  our  pur« 
posee,  when  wo  found  cattlOi  fowl,  or  anythhig 
to  kill  for  food«  In  those  twenty  days'  march 
we  advanced  four  degrees  to  the  northward,  be- 
sides some  meridian  distance  westward,  and  we 
met  with  abundance  of  elephants*  teeth  scattered 
up  and  down,  here  and  there,  in  the  woody 
grounds  especially,  some  of  which  were  ^017 
CrgOb  But  th^  were  no  booty  to  us;  our  busl- 
ncas  was  provisions,  and  a  good  passage  of  the 
country;  and  It  had  been  much  more  to  our 
purpoie  to  have  found  a  good  fot  deer,  and  to 


have  killed  it  for  our  food,  than  a  hundred  tons 
of  elephants'  teeth;  and  yet,  u  you  shall  pre- 
sently hear,  when  wo  came  to  begin  our  passage 
by  water,  wo  oneo  thought  to  have  built  a  large 
eanoe,  on  purpose  to  have  leaded  it  with  ivor>' ; 
but  this  was  when  wo  knew  nothing  of  the  rivers, 
nor  knew  anything  how  dangerous  and  how  dif. 
flcult  a  passage  It  was  wf  were  likdy  to  have  in 
thom.  nor  had  oonaldersd  the  weight  of  carriage 
to  hag  them  to  the  rivers  where  wo  might 
embariL 

At  the  end  of  twenty  daya' travel,  w  above.  In 
the  latitude  of  three  degrees  sixteen  mtrotes,  we 
discovered  In  a  valley,  at  sesse  distanoe  from  us, 
a  pretty  tolerable  stream,  which  we  thought  de- 
served the  name  of  a  river,  and  whioh  ran  Its 
oourae  N.  N.  W.,  whioh  was  just  what  wo  wanted. 
As  we  had  fixed  our  thougbta  upon  our  passage 
by  water,  we  took  this  for  the  place  to  make  our 
experiment,  and  bent  our  maieh  directly  to  the 
valley. 

There  was  a  sasall  thicket  of  trees  just  In  our 
way,  which  we  went  by,  thinking  no  harm,  when 
on  a  sudden  one  of  our  negroes  was  daneerously 
wounded  with  an  arrow  shot  Into  his  book,  slant- 
ing between  his  shouMeie.  Thto  put  us  to  a  full 
stop ;  and  three  of  our  asen,  with  two  negroee, 
spreading  the  wood,  for  It  was  but  a  small  one, 
found  a  negro  with  a  bow,  but  no  arrow,  who 
would  have  escaped,  but  our  men  that  disco- 
vered him  ihot  him  in  revenge  of  the  mischief 
he  had  done ;  so  we  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking 
him  prisoner,  which.  If  we  had  done,  and  sent 
him  home  with  good  usages  It  might  have  brought 
others  to  us  in.  a  friendly  manner. 

Gohig  a  little  ferther,  we  came  to  five  negro 
huta  or  houses,  buDt  after  a  dilforent  manner 
from  any  we  had  seen  yet;  and  at  the  door  of 
one  of  them  lay  seven  elephanta*  teeth,  piled  up 
agahist  the  wall  or  side  of  the  hut,  as  If  they  had 
been  prorided  against  a  vmrfcet.  Here  were  no 
men,  but  seven  or  eight  women,  and  near  twenty 
children.  We  oflbred  them  n»  ineivillty  of  any 
kind,  but  gave  them  every  one  a  bit  of  silver 
beaten  out  thin,  as  i  obssifsd  before,  and  cut 
diamond  foshioo,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  at 
which  the  women  were  overjeyra*  and  brought 
out  to  us  several  sorts  of  fo«j^  which  we  did 
not  understand,  being  cakes  of  a  meal  made  of 
roots,  whioh  they  bake  hi  the  sun,  and  whfoh  eat 
very  weN.  We  went  a  little  way  ferther  and 
pitched  OUT  camp  for  that  eight,  net  doobtfaig 
but  our  cIvMityto  the  women  would  produce 
some  good  efiet  when  their  husbands  might 
come  home. 

Aceerdiagly,  the  next  momhig  the  wossen, 
wHh  eleven  asen,  five  young  bovs,  and  two  good 
lug  girls,  came  to  ear  eaain.  6efere  thev  came 
qiSte  to  us,  the  women  eabed  aloud,  and  made 
an  odd  screaming  noise  to  bring  us  out;  and 
accordingly  wo  eame  out,  when  two  of  the  w»i 
asen,  showing  us  what  we  had  given  them,  and 
pointing  to  the  eompany  behfod,  made  such  signs 
as  we  oould  ea$tly  understand  signified  IHendship. 
When  the  men  advanced,  having  bows  and  aF- 
rows,  they  laid  them  down  on  the  ground,  scraped, 
and  threw  sand  over  their  heads,  and  turned 
iwind  three  rimea  with  their  hands  bid  upon 
the  tops  of  thehr  heeds.  This  II  seems  was  a 
solemn  vow  of  frlsadsMp.    Upon  thia  we  beckes- 
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ed  them  with  our  haodi  to  oomo  nearer ;  then 
they  sent  the  boy»  And  girls  to  tis  first,  which. 
It  seems,  was  to  bring  ns  nore  ctkes  of  bread 
and  some  herbs  to  eat,  which  we  received,  and 
took  the  bm  up  and  kissed  them,  and  the  little 
girls  too ;  then  the  men  eame  up  dote  to  us,  and 
sat  them  down  on  the  ground,  making  signs  that 
we  should  sit  down  by  them,  which  we  did. 
They  said  much  to  one  another,  but  we  could 
not  understand  them,  nor  could  we  find  any  way 
to  make  them  understand  us,  mnch  less  whither 
we  were  going,  or  what  we  wanted,  only  that  we 
easily  made  them  understand  we  wanted  victuals ; 
whereupon  one  of  the  men,  casting  his  eyes  about 
him  towards  a  rising  ground  that  was  about  half 
a  mile  off,  started  up  as  if  he  was  frightened, 
flew  to  the  place  where  they  had  laid  down 
their  bows  and  arrows,  snatched  up  a  bow  and 
two  arrows,  and  ran  like  a  racehorse  to  the  place. 
Wh^  he  came  there,  he  let  fly  both  his  arrows, 
and  eame  back  again  to  us  with  the  same  speed. 
We  seeing  he  came  with  the  bow,  but  without 
the  arrows,  were  the  more  Inquisitive ;  but  the 
fellow,  saying  nothing  to  ns,  beckons  to  one  of 
our  negroes  to  eome  to  him,  and  we  bid  him  go ; 
so  he  led  him  back  to  the  place,  where  lay  a 
kind  of  deer,  shot  with  two  arrows,  but  not  quite 
dead,  and  between  them  they  brought  it  down  to 
us.     This  was  for  a  gift  to  us,  and  was  very  weU 
come  I  assure  yon,  for  our  stock  was  low.  These 
people  were  all  stark  naked. 

The  nest  day  there  came  about  a  hundred 
men  and  women  to  ns,  making  the  same  awk- 
ward signals  of  friendship,  and  dancing,  and 
showing  themselves  very  well  pleased,  and  any- 
thing  they  had  they  gave  us.  How  the  man  in 
the  wood  came  to  be  so  butcherly  and  rude  as 
to  shoot  at  our  men,  without  making  any  breach 
first,  we  could  not  imagine ;  for  the  people  were 
simple,  plain,  and  inoffensive  in  all  our  other  con- 
versation  with  them. 

From  hence  we  went  down  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  I  mentioned,  and  where  I  found  we 
should  see  the  whole  nation  of  negroes,  but  whe- 
ther friendly  to  ns  or  not,  that  we  could  make 
no  judgment  of  yet 

The  river  was  no  use  to  us,  as  to  the  design  of 
making  canoes,  a  great  while ;  and  we  traversed 
the  country  on  the  edge  of  it  about  five  days 
more,  when  our  cirpenters,  finding  the  stream 
increased,  proposed  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  fall 
to  work  to  make  canoes ;  but  after  we  had  begun 
the  work,  and  cut  down  two  or  three  trees,  and 
spent  five  days  in  the  labour,  some  of  our  men 
wandering  farther  down  the  river,  brought  us 
word  that  the  stream  rather  decreased  thuk  In* 
creased,  sinking  away  into  the  sands,  or  drying 
up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  river  ap- 
peared not  able  to  carry  the  least  canoe  that 
eould  be  any  way  useful  to  ns;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  give  over  our  enterprise  and  move  on. 
In  our  further  prospect  this  way,  we  marched 
three  days  full  west,  the  country  on  the  north 
side  being  eatraordlnarily  mountainous,  and  more 
parched  and  dry  than  any  we  had  seen  yet ; 
whereas^  in  the  part  which  looks  due  west,  we 
found  a  pleasant  valley,  running  a  great  way  be- 
tween two  great  ridges  of  mountains.  The  hills 
looked  frightftil,  being  entirely  bare  of  trees  or  J 
grass,  and  even  white  with  the  dryness  of  then 


aand ;  but  in  the  valley  we  had  trees,  gnii,  ud 
some  creatures  that  were  fit  for  food,  ssd  note 
inhabitants. 

We  passed  by  some  of  their  hats  orhoans, 
and  saw  people  about  them,  but  they  fui  up  into 
the  hills  as  soon  as  they  saw  ns.  At  the  end  of 
this  valley  we  met  with  a  peopled  couatry,  lad 
at  first  it  put  us  to  some  doubt  whether  ve 
should  go  among  them,  or  keep  up  towirdi  the 
hills  northeriy ;  and,  as  our  aim  was  priad^j, 
as  before,  to  make  our  way  to  the  river  Niser, 
we  inclined  to  the  latter,  pursuing  oor  eoone 
by  the  compass  to  the  N.  W.  We  msrchid  tbos 
without  interruption  seven  days  more,  wheo  «e 
met  with  a  surprising  circnmstsnoe  mach  more 
desolate  and  disconsolate  than  oar  own,  tod 
which,  in  time  to  come,  will  scarce  seem  credible. 
We  did  not  much  seek  t^e  cooversiiig,  or  ic> 
quainting  ourselves  with  the  nativesof  the  ooqb- 
try,  except  where  we  found  the  want  of  then 
for  our  provision,  or  their  directioD  for  oar  way; 
so  that,  whereas  we  found  the  country  here  be- 
gin to  be  very  populous,  especially  towanli  m 
left  hand,  that  is,  to  the  south,  we  kept  K  the 
more  distance  northerly,  still  stretchiDg  towtrds 
the  west. 

In  this  tract  we  found  something  or  other  to 
kill  and  eat,  which  always  supplied  oor  aeoesltT, 
though  not  so  well  as  we  were  prorided  io  oor 
first  setting  out ;  being  thus,  as  it  were,  pubias 
to  avoid  a  peopled  country,  we  at  last  csne  to  i 
very  pleasant,  agreeable  stream  of  water,  not  bi; 
enough  to  be  called  a  river,  but  runoios  to  the 
N.  N.  W.,  which  was  the  very  course  we  deared 
to  go. 

On  the  farthest  bank  of  this  brook,  we  per. 
ceived  some  ground,  some  maiie,  or  lodiss  eon. 
growing,  which  intimated  presently  to  oil  Uut 
there  were  some  inhabitants  on  that  nde  tea 
barbarous  than  those  we  had  met  with  in  otba 
places  where  we  had  been. 

As  we  went  forward,  our  whole  caravan  beiof 
in  a  body,  our  negroes,  who  were  in  the  front. 
cried  out,  that  they  saw  a  white  man !  We  wtn 
not  much  aurprised  at  first,  it  being,  as  ve 
thought,  a  mistake  of  the  fellows,  and  asked  tbeo 
what  they  meant ;  when  one  of  them  stepped  op 
to  me,  and,  pointing  to  a  hut  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  white  niai 
indeed,  but  stark  naked,  very  busy  nesr  the  door 
of  his  hut,  and  stooping  down  to  the  groosd 
with  something  in  hU  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  i^ 
some  work ;  and,  his  back  being  towsrds  os,  be 
did  not  see  us. 

1 4|^ave  notice  to  our  negroea  to  make  no  noise, 
and  waited  till  some  more  of  our  men  were  cooe 
up,  to  show  the  sight  to  them,  that  they  »<« 
be  sure  I  was  not  mistaken,  and  we  were  smb 
satisfied  of  the  truth,  for  the  man,  bajiog  o&ri 
some  noise,  started  up,  and  looked  fall  at  m,  « 
much  surprised,  to  be  sure,  as  vre  were,  bat  vb^ 
ther  with  fear  or  hope,  we  then  knew  not 

As  he  discovered  us,  so  did  the  rest  of  the  »- 
habiUnta  belonging  to  the  hots  about  bin.  sad 
all  crowded  tog^er,  looking  at  os  at  a  ^/t»o» 
A  little  bottom,  in  which  the  brook  ran,  tpH 
between  ns,  the  white  man,  and  aD  the  r^  ^^ 
he  told  us  afterwards,  not  knowing  well  wbrwr 
they  should  stay  or  run  away.  Howewj^" 
presently  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  if  ihav 
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were  white  men  among  them,  it  would  be  much 
Miier  td  make  them  understand  what  we  meant 
as  to  peace  or  war,  than  we  found  it  with  others ; 
so  tying  a  piece  of  white  rag  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  we  sent  two  negroes  with  it  to  the  bank  of 
the  water,  carrying  the  pole  up  as  high  as  they 
could ;  it  was  presently  understood,  and  two  of 
their  men  and  the  white  man  came  on  the  shore 
00  the  other  side. 

However,  as  the  white  man  spoke  no  Portu-' 
goese,  they  could  understand  nothing  of  one  an- 
other but  by  signs ;  but  our  men  made  the  white 
man  understand  that  they  had  white  men  with 
them  too,  at  which  they  said  the  white  man 
laughed.  However,  to  be  short,  our  men  came 
ba<^  and  told  us  they  were  all  good  friends,  and 
in  about  an  hour  four  of  our  men,  two  negroes, 
and  the  black  prince,  went  to  the  river  side, 
where  the  white  man  came  to  them. 

They  had  not  been  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there,  till  a  negro  came  running  to  me,  and  told 
I  me  the  white  man  was  Inglese,  as  he  called  him ; 
upon  which  I  ran  back,  eagerly  enough,  you  may 
be  sure,  with  him,  and  found,  as  he  said,  that  he 
waa  an  Englishman ;  upon  which  he  embraced  me 
very  passionately,  the  tears  running  down  his  face. 
The  ilrst  surprise  of  his  seeing  us  was  over  before 
we  eame,  but  any  one  may  conceive  it  by  the 
brief  account  he  gave  us  afterwards  of  his  very 
unhappy  circumstances*  and  of  so  unexpected  a 
deliverance,  such  as  perhaps  never  happened  to 
any  man  in  the  world,  for  it  was  a  million  to 
one  odds  that  ever  he  could  have  been  relieved ; 
nothing  but  an  adventure  that  never  was  heard 
or  read  of  before  could  have  suited  his  case,  un- 
less Heaven,  by  some  miracle  that  never  was  to 
be  expected,  hsid  acted  for  him. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman,  not  an  ordi- 
nary-bred feHow,  seaman,  or  labouring  man; 
this  showed  itself  in  his  behaviour  in  the  6rst 
moment  of  our  conversing  with  him,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  miserable  circum- 
stances. 

He  was  a  middle-aged  man*  not  above  97  or 
38k  though  his  beard  was  grown  exceeding  long, 
and  the  hair  of  bis  head  and  face  strangely  co- 
vered him  to  the  middle  of  his  back  and  breast ; 
he  was  white,  and  his  skin  very  fine,  though  dis- 
eoioured,  and  in  some  places  blistered,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  brown  blackuh  substance,  scurfy,  scaly, 
and  bardi  which  was  the  effect  of  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun ;  he  was  stark  naked,  and  had 
been  so,  as  he  told  us,  upwards  of  two  years. 

He  was  so  exceedingly  transported  at  our 
neeting  with  him,  that  ho  could  scarce  enter 
into  any  discourse  at  all  with  us  that  day ;  and, 
when  be  could  get  away  from  us  for  a  little,  we 
saw  him  walking  alone,  and  showing  all  the  most 
extravagant  tokena  of  an  ungovernable  joy  -,  and 
even  afterwards  he  was  never  without  tears  in 
his  eyes  for  several  days,  upon  the  least  word 
spoken  by  us  of  his  drcumstanoes,  or  by  him  of 
his  deliverance. 

We  found  his  behaviour  the  most  courteous 
and  endearing  I  ever  saw  in  any  man  whatever, 
and  most  evident  tokens  of  a  taannerly,  well-bred 
person  appeared  in  all  things  he  did  or  said,  and 
our  people  were  exceedingly  taken  with  him. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician ;  he  couM 
not  speak  Portuguese  indeed,  but  he  spoke  Latin 


to  our  surgeon,  French  to  another  of  our  men, 
and  Italian  to  a  third. 

He  had  no  leisure  in  his  thoughts  to  ask  us 
whence  we  came,  whither  we  were  going,  or  who 
we  were ;  but  would  have  it  always  as  an  answer 
to  himself,  that  to  be  sure,  wherever  we  were 
a-going,  we  came  from  Heaven,  and  were  sent  on 
purpose  to  save  him  from  the  most  wretched 
condition  that  ever  man  was  reduced  to. 
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Our  men  pitching  their  camp  on  the  bank  of  a 
little  river  opposite  to  him,  he  began  to  inquire 
what  store  of  provisions  we  had,  and  how  we 
proposed  to  be  supplied;  when  he  found  that 
our  store  was  but  small,  he  said  he  would  talk 
with  the  natives,  and  we  should  have  provisions 
enough ;  for  he  said  they  were  the  most  courte- 
ous, good-natured  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  all 
that  part  of  the  country,  as  we  might  suppose 
by  his  living  so  sale  among  them. 

The  first  things  this  gentleman  did  for  us  were 
indeed  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us;  for, 
first,  ho  perfectly  informed  us  where  we  were, 
and  which  was  the  propercst  course  for  us  to 
steer;  secondly,  he  put  us  in  the  way  how  to 
furnish  ourselves  efTectually  with  provisions ;  and, 
thirdly,  he  was  our  complete  interpreter  and 
peace-maker  with  all  the  natives,  who  now  be- 
gan to  be  very  numerous  about  us,  and  were  a 
more  fierce  and  politic  people  than  those  we  had 
met  with  before ;  not  so  easily  terrified  with  our 
arms  as  those,  and  not  so  ignorant  as  to  give 
their  provisions  and  corn  for  our  little  toys,  such 
as,  I  said  before,  our  artificer  made ;  but,  as  they 
had  frequently  traded  and  conversed  with  the 
Europeans  on  the  coast,  or  with  other  negro 
nations  that  had  traded  and  been  concerned 
with  them,  they  were  the  less  ignorant  and  the 
less  fearful,  and  consequently  nothing  was  to  be 
had  fixmi  them  but  by  exchange  for  such  things 
as  they  liked. 

This  I  say  of  the  negro  natives,  which  we  soon 
came  among ;  but  as  to  these  poor  people  that 
he  lived  among,  they  were  not  much  acquainted 
with  things,  being  at  the  distance  of  above  300 
miles  from  the  coast,  onlv  that  they  found  ele- 
phants' teeth  upon  the  huls  to  the  north,  which 
they  took  and  carried  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  south,  where  other  trading  negroes  usually 
met  them,  and  gave  them  beads,  glass,  shells, 
and  cowries,  for  them,  such  as  the  English  and 
Dutch,  and  other  traders,  furnish  them  with  firom 
Europe. 

We  now  began  to  be  more  familiar  with  our 
new  acquaintance ;  and  first,  though  we  made 
but  a  sorry  figure  as  to  clothes  ourselves,  having 
neither  shoe,  or  stocking,  or  glove,  or  hat  among 
us,  and  but  very  lew  shirts,  yet  as  wcAl  as  we 
could  we  clothed  him ;  and  first,  our  surgeon 
having  scissors  and  rasors,  shaved  hin,  and  out 
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hit  hair;  a  hat,  u  I  tay,  we  had  not  la  aU  onr 

stores,  but  he  supplied  hinsalf  by  makiaf  a  oap 
of  a  piece  of  a  leopard-skin,  most  aftlBoiaJlj.  As 
for  shoes  or  stockings,  he  had  gone  so  long 
without  them,  that  he  oared  not  even  for  the 
bnsklns  and  foot-gloves  we  wore,  whieh  I  da- 
scribed  above. 

As  he  had  been  curious  to  hoar  the  whole 
story  of  our  travels,  and  wu  exoeediiiglf  de- 
lighted with  the  relation,  so  we  were  no  less  to 
know,  and  pleased  with,  the  account  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  histoiy  of  his  coming  to  that 
strange  place  alone,  and  in  that  condition  which 
we  founa  him  in,  as  above.  This  account  of  his 
would  indeed  be  in  itself  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
able history,  and  would  be  as  long  and  diverting 
as  our  own,  having  in  It  many  strange  and  ex- 
traordinary incidents,  but  we  cannot  have  room 
here  to  launch  out  into  so  long  a  digression :  the 
sum  of  his  history  was  this  :— 

He  had  been  a  foetor  for  the  English  Guinea 
Company  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  some  other  of 
their  aettlements  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
French,  where  he  had  been  plundered  of  all  his 
own  effoets,  as  well  as  of  what  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  company.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
company  did  not  do  him  justice  In  restoring  Us 
circumstances,  or  in  farther  employing  him,  he 
quitted  their  service,  and  was  employed  by  those 
called  separate  traders,  and  on  his  own  account ; 
when,  passing  unwarily  into  one  of  the  company's 
settlements,  be  was  either  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  natives,  or,  some  how  or 
other,  was  surprised  by  them.  However,  as  they 
did  not  kill  him,  he  found  means  to  escape  from 
them  at  that  time,  and  fled  to  another  nation  of 
the  natives,  who,  being  enemies  to  the  other, 
entertained  him  friendlv,  and  with  them  he  lived 
some  time ;  but  net  liking  his  quarters  or  his 
company,  he  fled  again,  and  several  times 
changed  hb  landlords;  sometimes  was  carried 
by  force,  sometimes  hurried  by  fear,  as  circum- 
stances altered  with  him  (the  variety  of  which 
deserves  a  history  bv  Itself),  till  at  last  he  had 
wandered  beyond^  all  possibility  of  return,  and 
had  taken  up  hts  abode  where  we  found  him, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  petty  king  of 
the  tribe  he  lived  with ;  and'  he.  In  return,  in* 
strneted  them  how  to  value  the  product  of  their 
labour,  and  on  what  terms  to  trade  with  these 
negroes  who  came  up  to  them  for  teeth. 

As  he  was  naked,  and  had  no  clothes,  so  he 
was  naked  of  arms  for  bis  defenoe,  bavinir  ncif  her 
gun,  aword,  stalT,  nor  any  instrument  of  war 
about  him,  no,  net  to  guurd  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  a  wild  beast,  of  which  the  country 
was  very  fall.  We  asked  hhn  hew  he  came  to 
be  80  entirely  abandoned  of  aH  concern  for  his 
safety?  He  answered,  that  to  him,  that  had  so 
often  wMied  for  death,  Mfe  was  not  worth  do* 
fendfaig ;  and  that,  as  he  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  negroes,  they  had  mueh  more  con* 
fideoce  in  him,  seeing  he  had  no  weapons  to 
hurt  them^  Aa  for  wild  beasts,  he  was  not  moch 
eenesmcd  ahspot  them,  for  he  bad  scareely  ever 
gone  from  Ms  bm ;  bvt  if  he  did,  the  negro  king 
aod  Us  men  went  all  armed  with  bowa  and  ar* 
rowsk  and  lanoes,  with  which  they  wonM  kill  any 
of  the  tnvenoua  creatwresk  lions  aa  well  «s  othem ; 
bfSt  that  thef  aeklom  canm  ahraad  in  the  day  i 


and,  if  the  ncgroea  wander  anywbere  in  the 
night,  they  always  build  a  hut  for  thcouelvH^ 
and  make  a  fire  at  the  door  of  it,  iriush  li  guri 
enough. 

We  inquired  of  hhn  what  we  ahoold  sett  do 
towards  getting  to  the  seashore ;  be  teU  n  ve 
were  about  190  English  leagues  from  the  cout, 
where  almost  all  the  European  lettlsneBU  tod 
factories  were,  and  which  is  ealted  tbe  Gold 
Coast ;  but  that  there  were  so  suay  diflcRU 
nationa  of  ncgroea  in  the  way,  that  it  wai  tis  to 
one  if  we  were  not  either  fought  with  ooalismllr, 
or  starved  for  want  of  provismas ;  bnt  thai  tkere 
were  two  ether  ways  to  go,  which,  if  bt  Indlwi 
any  company  to  go  with  him,  be  bad  oftes  coe- 
trived  to  make  bis  eseape  by.  Tbe  oas  wm  to 
travel  foil  west,  which,  iko^  it  was  farther  to 
go,  yet  was  not  so  full  of  people,  snd  ths  people 
we  should  find  would  be  so  nmch  the  dvilsr  to 
us»  or  be  so  much  tbe  easier  to  figbt  with;  or. 
that  the  other  way  wasi  If  possiUa,  lo  get  to  the 
Rio  Grand,  and  go  down  the  stream  ia  cmiqci. 
We  told  hfant  that  was  the  way  we  bad  rwoivid 
on  before  we  met  with  him »  but  tbea  be  toU  w 
there  was  a  prodigious  dosort  to  go  over,  lad  m 
prodigions  woods  to  go  through,  befors  ws  euM 
to  It,  and  that  both  together  were  at  lauttafsty 
days'  march  for  ua»  travel  ns  hard  as  we  ooald. 

We  asked  him  if  theie  were  no  bersei  in  tbi 
oountry,  or  asses,  or  even  buliocks  er  ba(Uoei> 
to  make  use  of  in  such  a  jouraey,  sodwtihovcd 
him  ours,  of  which  we  bad  but  thrse  left :  be 
said  no,  all  tho  eonntry  did  net  affbcd  uythiBg 
of  that  kind. 

He  told  us  that  in  this  great  wood  then  wne 
immense  numbers  of  elephants ;  and  apos  the 
deiert,  great  multitudes  of  lions,  lyue^  Ugtrii 
leopards,  &o.,  and  that  it  was  to  that  wood,  lod 
to  that  desert,  that  the  negroes  went  te  get  el^ 
phanta'  teeth,  where  they  never  foikdU  fod  a 
great  number. 

We  inquired  still  aMK%  aad  partleoleHj  tbe 
way  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  if  there  wore  to 
rivers  to  ease  as  in  enr  earriage ;  aad  told  him. 
as  to  the  negroes  fighting  with  usi  we  were  oK 
much  eoncetned  at  tliat»  nor  wers  we  slrsid  of 
starvfaig,  for  if  they  had  any  vletasle  swmt 
them,  we  would  have  onr  ahase  of  It  i  as4  there- 
foie,  if  he  would  vetttore  to  show  « the  ws)r< «« 
would  venture  to  go;  and  s«  for  himeei(  vc  loU 
him  we  woeU  Ihre  and  die  togetber-Ubeniboald 
not  a  nsan  of  ns  stir  Irem  bim. 

He  told  ui^  with  all  Ibis  heart;  if  ws  msHtd 
It,  and  would  ventare*  ww  might  be  aossred  be 
would  take  his  fote  with  ws,  and  be  weald  mdee- 
vonr  to  gmde  ns  in  ouch  a  way  m  we  ihosid 
meet  with  some  liiendly  savages  who  veakl  we 
us  well,  and  perfaapa  atand  by  us  sgeinM  wm 
others,  who  were  less  tinetable  $  sev  is  a  owi 
we  all  resolved  to  go  fnU  aeeth  for  the  Gdd 
Ooeat. 

Tbe  nert  morning  he  oasse  to  us  sgsis,  mi 
being  all  met  in  ooundl,  as  we  maf  eiU  it*  ^ 
began  to  talk  very  seiioimly  with  ns»  tbst  »« 
we  were  now  come,  after  a  long  jenney.  to  • 
view  of  the  end  of  onr  trowble^  SBd  had  bees  w 

obligfog  to  him  as  to  eflbr  to  cany  bha  with  e« 
he  had  been  aU  night  nvwivinw  k  hii  SHsd  »ktf 
be  aad  we  aH  saight  do  to  iMike  eufwivef  i^ 
amends  far  aH  our  serrowa;  amlflnl.beiAw 
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■  just  then  in  one 

-  •!,  though  it  was 
■ '  I  ^t  onsolate  wilder- 

-  not  a  river  but  runs 
Mi^  ploughing  bean  a 

T>os  t.:  ^roid,  what  immense 

w  .11  tains  maycontaio,  from 

CO  lie,  or  the  shores  which 

'•'\.  WG  know  not,  but  majr 

.11  w  be  inconceiyably  rich, 

^^  ashed  down  the  stream  by 

'  (iic  sides  of  the  land^  that  the 

Jl  the  traders  which  the  Euro- 

.  •!  thither."  We  asked  him  how  far 

.  .  It,  »ceiDg  the  ships  only  trade  upon 

.     iic  told  us  that  the  negroes  on  the 

1  the  rivers  up  for  the  leogth  of  150 

ts,  and  would  be  out  a  montb,  or  two, 

at  a  time,  and  always  came  home  suffi- 

re warded ;  "  but/*  says  he»  "  they  never 

thus  far,  and  yet  bembouts  is  as  much 

.u  there.**    Upon  this  he  told  us  that  he 

\  ed  be  might  have  gotten  a  hundred  pounds 

;;lit  of  gold  since  be  came  thither,  if  be  had 

•  1/ toyed  himself  to  look  and  work  for  it,  but  as 

•:  knew  not  wbQt  to  do  with  it,  and  had  long 

'ire  despaired  of  being  ever  delivered  from  the 

misery  he  was  In,  he  had  entirely  omitted  it. 

"  For  what  advantage  had  it  been  to  me,**  said 

he,  "  or  what  richer  had  I  been  if  t  had  a  ton  of 

gold  dost,  and  lay  and  wallowed  in  it?    The 

richness  of  itt^  said  be,  "  would  not  give  me  one 

monent's  feHcityt  nor  relieve  me  in  the  present 

exigency.    Nay,*'  says  he,  **  as  you  all  see,  it 

woQkl  BOt  buy  me  elotbes  to  cover  me,  or  a  drop 

of  drink  to  save  me  from  perishing.     It  is  of  no 

value  here/  says  he ;  "  tnere  are  several  people 

among  these  huts  that  would  weigh  gold  against 

a  few  class  beads  or  a  coolile  shell,  and  give  you 

a  bandUTui  of  gold-dust  for  a  handfhl  of  cowries." 

N.B.-*Tbese  are  little  shells  which  our  children 

call  btack«a-moor't  teeth. 

Wheo  be  bad  said  this  he  pulled  out  a  piece 
of  an  earthen  poC  baked  hard  iq  the  sun.  «  Here," 
says  be,  **  is  some  of  the  dirt  of  this  country, 
and  if  I  would  I  could  have  got  a  great  deal 
more;*  and*  showing  it  to  us,  I  believe  there 
was  io  it  between  two  and  three  pounds  weight 
of  gold  du8t»  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  with 
that  we  bad  gotten  already  as  before.  After  we 
had  looked  at  it  a  while,  he  told  us,  smiling,  we 
were  bi»  deliverers^  and  all.  he  had,  as  well  as  his 
life,  was  ours ;  and  therefore,  as  this  would  be 
of  value  to  os  when  we  came  to  our  own  country, 
so  be  de^ed  we  would  accept  of  it  among  us ; 
and  that  was  the  only  time  that  he  bad  repented 
that  he  had  picked  up  no  more  of  it. 

I  spoke  for  him,  as  bis  interpreter,  to  my  com« 
radcs,  and  in  their  names  thanked  him;  but 
speaking  to  them  In  Portuguese,  I  desired  them 
to  defer  the  acceptance  of  his  kindness  to  the 
next  morning;  and  so  I  did,  telling  him  we 
would  larther  talk  of  this  part  in  the  mornmg ; 
so  we  parted  for  that  time. 

When  he  was  gone  I  found  they  were  all 
wonderfidly  aflected  with  his  discourse*  and  with 
thd  generosity  of  his  temper,  as  weO  as  the  mag- 
nificence ef  bis  present,  which  In  another  place 
bad  been  estraivdinary.  Upon  the  whole,  not 
to  detain  you  with  cireamstances,  we  a^eed. 


that  seeing  be  was  now  one  of  our  number,  and 
that  we  were  a  relief  to  him  in  carrying  him  out 
of  the  dismal  condition  he  was  in,  so  be  was 
equally  a  relief  to  us,  in  being  our  guide  through 
the  rest  of  the  country,  our  mterpreter  with  the 
natives,  and  our  director  how  to  manage  with 
the  savages,  and  how  to  enrich  ourselves  with 
the  wealth  of  the  country ;  that,  therefore,  we 
would  put  his  gold  among  our  common  stock, 
and  every  one  should  give  him  as  much  as  would 
make  his  up  just  as  much  as  any  single  share  of 
our  own,  and  for  the  future  we  would  take  our 
lot  together,  taking  his  solemn  engagement  to  us, 
as  we  had  before  one  to  another,  that  we  would 
not  conceal  the  least  grain  of  gold  we  found  one 
from  another. 

In  the  next  conference  we  acquainted  htm 
with  the  adventures  of  the  Golden  River,  and 
how  we  had  shared  what  we  got  there,  so  that 
every  man  had  a  larger  stooL  than  he  for  his 
share;  that,  therefore,  instead  of  taking  any 
from  him,  we  had  resolved  every  one  to  add  a 
little  to  him.  He  appeared  very  glad  that  we 
had  met  with  such  good  success,  but  would  not 
take  a  grahi  from  us,  till  at  last,  pressing  him 
very  hard,  lie  told  us,  that  then  he  would  take  it 
thus : — that  when  we  came  to  get  any  more,  he 
would  have  so  much  out  of  the  first  as  should 
make  him  even,  and  then  we  would  go  on  as 
equal  adventurers ;  and  thus  we  agreed. 

He  then  told  U9  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
an  unprofitable  adventure  if,  before  we  set  for- 
ward, and  after  we  had  got  a  stock  of  provisions, 
we  should  make  a  journey  north  to  the  edge  of 
the  desert  he  had  told  us  o(  from  whence  our 
negroes  might  bring  every  one  a  large  elephant's 
tooth,  and  that  he  would  get  some  more  to 
assist ;  and  that,  after  a  certain  length  of  car- 
riage, they  might  be  conveved  by  canoes  to  the 
coast,  where  they  would  yield  a  very  great  profit. 

I  objected  against  this  on  account  of  our  other 
design  we  had  of  getting  gold  dust ;  and  that  our 
negroes,  who  we  knew  would  be  faithful  to  us, 
would  get  much  more  by  searching  the  rivers  for 

Sold  for  us  than  by  lugging  a  great  tooth  of  a 
undred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  a  hundred  miles 
or  more,  which  would  be  an  insufferable  labour 
to  them  after  so  hard  a  journey,  and  would  cer« 
tainly  kill  them. 

He  acquiesced  In  the  justice  of  this  answer, 
but  fain  would  have  had  us  gone  to  see  the  woody 
part  of  the  hill  and  the  edge  of  the  desert,  that 
we  might  see  how  the  elephants*  teeth  lay  scat- 
tered up  and  down  there ;  but  when  we  told  him 
the  story  of  what  we  had  seen  before,  as  is  said 
above,  he  said  no  more. 

We  stayed  here  twelve  days,  during  which  time 
the  natives  were  very  obliging  to  us,  and  brought 
us  fruits,  pompions,  and  a  root  like  carrots, 
though  of  quite  another  taste,  but  not  unpleasant 
neither,  and  some  Guinea  fowls,  whose  names 
we  did  not  know.  In  short,  they  brought  us 
plenty  of  what  they  had,  and  we  lived  very  well, 
and  we  gave  them  all  such  little  things  as  our 
cutler  had  made,  for  he  had  a  whole  bag  AiH  of 
them. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  we  set  forward,  taking 
our  new  gentleman  with  us.  At  paring,  the 
negro  king  sent  two  savages  with  a  present  to 
him  of  some  dried  flesh,  but  I  do  not  remember 


what  it  was,  and  he  gavv  him  again  three  dWer 
birdf  which  our  cutler  helped  htm  to,  which  I 
assure  you  was  a  present  for  a  king. 

We  travelled  now  sooth,  a  little  west,  and  here 
we  found  the  first  river  for  above  2,000  miles* 
march,  whose  water  ran  south,  all  the  rest  run- 
ning north  or  west.  We  followed  this  river, 
which  was  no  bigger  than  a  good  large  brook 
in  EngUnd,  till  it  began  to  increase  its  water. 
Every  now  and  then  we  found  our  Englishman 
went  down  as  it  were  privately  to  the  water, 
which  was  to  try  the  sand;  at  length,  after  a 
day*B  march  upon  this  river,  he  came  running  up 
to  us  with  his  hands  foil  of  sand,  and  saying, 
"  Look  here.**  Upon  looking  we  found  that  a 
good  deal  of  gold  lay  spangled  among  the  sand 
of  the  river.  '*  Now,**  savs  be,  **  I  think  we  may 
begin  to  work  ;**  so  he  divided  our  negroes  into 
couplet  and  set  them  to  work,  to  search  and  wash 
the  sand  and  oose  in  the  bottom  of  the  water 
where  it  was  not  deep. 

Id  the  first  day  and  a  quarter  our  men  all  to- 
gether had  gathered  a  pound  and  two  ounces  of 
gold  or  thereabouts,  and  as  we  found  the  quantity 
increased  the  further  we  went,  we  followed  it 
about  three  days,  till  another  small  rivulet  joined 
the  first,  and  then  searching  np  the  stream,  we 
found  gold  there  too ;  so  we  pitched  our  camp 
in  the  angle  where  the  rivers  joined,  and  we  di- 
verted ourselves,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  washing  the 
gold  out  of  the  sand  of  the  river,  and  in  getting 
provisions. 

Here  we  stayed  thirteen  days  more,  in  which 
time  we  had  many  pleasant  adventures  with  the 
savAges,  too  long  to  mention  here,  and  some  of 
them  too  homely  to  tell  of,  for  some  of  our  men 
had  made  something  too  free  with  their  women, 
which,  had  not  our  new  guide  made  peace  for  us 
with  one  of  their  men  at  the  price  of  seven  bits 
of  silver,  which  our  artificer  had  cut  out  into 
the  shapes  of  lions,  and  fishes,  and  birds,  and  bad 
punched  holes  to  hang  them  op  by  (an  inestimable 
treasure),  we  must  have  gone  to  war  with  them 
and  all  their  people. 

All  the  while  we  were  busy  washing  gold  dust 
out  of  the  rivers,  and  our  negroes  the  like,  our 
ingenious  cutler  was  hammering  and  cutting,  and 
he  was  grown  so  dexterous  by  use,  that  be  formed 
all  manner  of  images.  He  cut  out  elephants, 
tigers,  civet  cats,  ostriches,  eagles,  cranes,  fowls, 
fishes,  and  indeeid  whatever  he  pleased,  in  thin 
plates  of  hammered  gold,  for  bis  silver  and  iron 
were  almost  all  gone. 

At  one  of  the  towns  of  these  savage  nations  we 
were  very  friendly  received  by  their  king,  and  as 
he  was  very  much  taken  with  our  workman's 
toys,  he  sold  him  an  elephant  cat  out  of  a  gold 
plate  OS  thin  as  a  sixpence  al  an  extravagant 
rate.  He  was  so  much  taken  with  it  that  he 
would  not  be  quiet  till  be  had  given  blm  almost 
a  handful  of  gold  dust,  as  they  call  It ;  I  suppose 
it  might  weigh  three  quarters  of  a  pound ;  the 
piece  of  gold  that  the  elephant  was  made  of 
might  be  about  the  wdght  of  a  pistole,  rather 
less  than  more.  Our  artist  was  so  honest,  though 
the  labour  and  art  were  all  his  own,  that  he  brought 
all  the  gold  and  put  it  into  our  common  stock ; 
but  we  had,  indeed,  no  manner  of  reason  in  the 
least  to  be  covetous  for,  at  our  new  guide  told 
us,  we  that  were  strong  enough  to  dknd  our- 


selves, and  had  time  enough  to  itay  (for  we  were 
none  of  us  in  haste),  might  in  time  get  together 
what  quantity  of  gold  we  pleased,  eren  to  in 
hundred  pounds  weight  each  man  if  we  thooght 
fit ;  and  therefore  he  told  us,  thoogfa  he  had  ai 
much  reason  to  be  sick  of  the  country  as  107  of 
us,  vet  if  we  thought  to  turn  our  march  a  little  I 
to  toe  south-east,  and  pitch  upon  a  plaoe  proper  | 
for  our  head-quarters,  we  might  find  proraiooj 
plenty  enough,  and  extend  ounelrcs  over  (he  | 
country  among  the  rivers  for  two  or  three  jein 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  we  shooU  aooa  fiad 
the  advantage  of  it  | 

The  proposal,  however  good  u  to  the  profit* 
able  part  of  it,  suited  none  of  ui,  for  we  were  all 
more  desirous  to  get  home  than  to  be  ridi,  being 
tired  of  the  exoeiasive  fatigue  of  shove  a  yetr'i 
continual  wandering  among  deserts  sod  wild 
beasts. 

However,  the  tongue  of  our  new  acqqaifltaBce 
had  a  kind  of  charm  in  it,  and  used  such  vpi- 
ments,  and  had  so  much  the  power  of  penuinoa, 
that  there  was  no  resisting  him.  He  told  ui  it 
was  preposterous  not  to  take  the  frait  of  all  oar 
labours  now  we  were  come  to  the  harvest;  that 
we  might  see  the  hazard  Europeans  ran  with 
ships  and  men,  and  at  great  expense,  to  fetdi  a 
little  gold,  and  that  we,  that  were  hi  the  ceatre 
of  it,  to  go  away  empty-handed  was  noaccoaot- 
able ;  that  we  were  strong  enough  to  fight  oor 
way  throuffh  whole  nations,  and  might  niake  ou 
journey  afterwards  to  what  part  of  the  coast  «e 
pleased,  and  we  should  never  forgive  ooisdtei 
when  we  came  to  our  own  country  to  see  we  had 
500  pistoles  in  gold,  and  might  as  easOyhan 
had  6,000  or  10,000,  or  what  we  plessed;  ibat 
he  was  no  more  covetous  than  we,  hot  lecin; 
it  was  in  all  our  powers  to  retrieve  oar  nuifor- 
tunes  at  once,  and  make  ourselves  easy  fortO 
our  lives,  he  could  not  be  faithful  to  us,  or  gTat^ 
ful  for  the  good  we  had  done  hhn,  if  he  dki  oot 
let  us  see  the  advantage  we  had  hi  cor  haodi. 
and  he  assured  us  he  would  make  it  dear  to  oor 
own  understanding,  that  we  might  in  two  vears' 
time,  by  good  management  and  by  the  help  of 
our  negroes,  gather  every  man  a  hundred  pooiMh 
weight  of  gold,  and  get  together  peihapitvo 
hundred  tons  of  teeth ;  whereas,  if  oocc  ve 
pushed  on  to  the  coast  and  separated,  we  ihoold 
never  be  able  to  see  that  place  again  with  oor 
eyes,  or  do  any  more  than  sinners  did  with  hea- 
ven,—.wish  themselves  there,  but  know  the;  e^ 
never  come  at  it. 

Our  surgeon  was  the  first  man  that  yielded  to 

his  reasoning,  and  after  him  the  gunner;  w 

they  too,  indeied,  had  a  neat  inflqeooe  over  as. 

but  none  of  the  rest  had  any  mind  to  star,  oor 

I  either,  I  must  oonfeu ;  for  I  bad  no  ootiooa 

a  great  deal  of  money,  or  what  to  do  with  dt- 

self,  or  what  to  do  with  it  if  I  had  it    I  thought 

1  had  enough  already,  and  all  the  thought  I  had 

about  disposing  of  it  if  I  came  to  Eorope.  was 

,only  how  to  spend  it  as  fast  as  f  coold.  bat  coe 

some  clothes,  and  go  to  sea  ognin  to  be  adrodge 

for  more. 

I     However,heprevai1edwxthusbyhi8goodw«idi 

'  at  last  to  stay  but  for  six  months  in  the  coootn, 
and  then,  if  we  did  resolve  to  go,  he  would  ivb* 
mit ;  so  at  length  we  yielded  to  that,  asd  he 
carried  us  about  ilfty  mdea  tonth-east,  lAeit  n 
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!  foaad  leverml  liTiikU  of  water,  wUeh  Mened  to 
oome  all  from  a  great  ridge  of  moantaini,  which 
lay  to  the  north  east,  and  which,  hy  our  calcula- 
tion, nut  be  the  beginning  that  way  of  the  great 
wute,  which  we  had  been  forced  northward  to 
avoid. 

Here  we  Ibnod  the  coontry  ban^n  enough, 
bat  yet  we  had  by  hli  directions  plenty  of  food ; 
for  the  savagei  ronnd  ue,  upon  giving  them  lone 
of  our  tOTi,  as  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  brought 
u  in  whateTer  tliey  had ;  and  here  we  found 
lone  maiae,  or  Indian  wheat,  which  the  negro 
women  planted,  as  we  sow  seeds  in  a  garden,  and 
immediately  our  new  provider  ordered  some 
of  our  negroes  to  plant  it,  and  it  grew  up  pre- 
sently, and  by  watering  it  often,  we  had  a  crop 
in  less  than  three  months'  growth. 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled,  and  our  camp 
6xed»  we  feU  to  the  old  trade  of  fishing  for  gold 
in  tlie  rivers  mentioned  above,  and  our  English 
ftntleman  so  well  knew  how  to  direct  our  sewch, 
that  we  scarce  ever  lost  our  labour. 

One  time,  liaving  set  us  to  work,  he  asked  if 
ire  would  give  liim  leave,  with  four  or  five  ne- 
I  groes*  to  go  out  for  six  or  seven  days  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  see  what  he  could  discover  in  the 
country,  assuring  us  whatever  he  got  should  be 
for  the  public  stock.  We  all  gave  him  our  con- 
lent,  and  lent  him  a  gun ;  and  two  of  our  men 
desiring  to  go  with  him,  they  took  then  six  ne- 
groes with  them,  and  two  of  our  l>ullUoes  that 
came  with  us  the  whole  journey;  they  took 
about  eight  days*  provision  of  bread  with  them, 
but  DO  fiesh,  except  about  as  much  dried  flesh  as 
would  serve  them  two  days. 

They  travelled  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains 
I  menUoned  just  now,  where  they  saw  (as  our 
men  afterwards  vouched  it  to  be)  the  same  desert 
which  we  were  so  justly  terrified  at  when  we  were 
00  the  further  side,  and  which,  by  our  calculation, 
could  not  be  less  than  SOO  miles  broad,  and  above 
600  nolles  in  length,  without  knowing  where  it 
ended. 
!  The  journal  of  their  travels  is  too  long  to  enter 
apon  here.  They  stayed  out  two-and-fifty  days, 
when  they  brought  us  seventeen  pounds  and 
wmething  more  (for  we  had  no  exact  weight)  of 
goM  dust,  some  of  it  in  much  larger  pieces  than 
any  we  had  found  before,  besides  about  fifteen 
tons  of  elephants*  teeth,  which  he  had,  partly  by 
good  usage  and  partly  by  bad,  obliged  the  savages 
of  the  ootttttry  to  fetch,  and  bring  down  to  him 
from  the  mountains,  and  which  he  made  others 
bring  with  lum  quite  down  to  our  camp.  Indeed 
we  wondered  what  was  coming  to  us  when  we  aaw 
;  Dim  attended  with  above  200  negroes ;  but  he 
toon  undeceived  us,  when  he  made  them  ait  throw 
down  tb^  burdens  in  a  heap  at  the  entrance  of 
our  caioph 

Besides  this,  they  brought  two  lions'  skins,  and 
five  leopards'  skins,  very  large  and  very  fine.  He 
asked  oar  pardon  for  his  long  stay,  and  that  he 
bad  made  no  greater  a  booty,  but  told  us  he  had 
one  exeorston  more  to  make,  which  he  hoped 
should  turn  to  a  better  account 

So,  having  rested  himself  and  rewarded  the 
ttvagea  that  brought  the  teeth  for  hfan  with  some 
bits  of  silver  and  iron  cut  out  diamond  (ashioo, 
and  two  shaped  like  little  dogs,  he  sent  them 
away  mightily  pleased. 


The  aeoond  journey  he  went^  some  more  of 
our  men  desired  to  go  with  hun,  and  they  made  a 
troop  of  ten  white  men  and  ten  savages,  and  the 
two  buffaloes  to  carry  their  provisions  and  am- 
munition. They  took  the  same  course,  only  not 
exactly  the  same  track,  and  they  stayed  thirty- 
two  days  only,  in  which  time  they  killed  no  less 
than  fifteen  leopards,  three  lions,  and  several  other 
creatures,  and  brought  us  home  four-and-twenty 
pounds  some  ounces  of  gold  dust,  and  only  six 
elephants'  teeth,  but  they  were  very  great  ones. 

Our  friend  the  Englishman  showed  us  now  that 
our  time  was  well  b«rtowed,  for  in  five  months, 
which  we  had  stayed  here,  we  had  gathered  so 
much  gold  dust,  that  when  we  came  to  share  it, 
we  had  five  pounds  and  a  quarter  to  a  man, 
besides  what  we  had  before,  and  besides  six  or 
seven  pounds  weight  which  we  had  at  several 
times  given  our  artificer  to  make  baubles  with. 
And  now  we  talked  of  going  forward  to  the  coast 
to  put  an  end  to  our  ioumey;  but  our  guide 
laughed  at  us  then.  **  Nay,  you  cannot  go  now," 
says  he,  "  for  the  ramy  season  begins  next  month, 
and  there  will  be  no  stirring  then.'*  This  we 
found,  indeed,  reasonable,  so  we  resolved  to  fur- 
nish ourselves  with  provisions,  that  we  might  not 
be  obliged  to  go  abroad  too  much  in  the  rain,  and 
we  spread  ounelves  some  one  way  and  some 
another,  as  fiir  as  we  cared  to  venture,  to  get 
provisions ;  and  our  negroes  killed  us  some  deer, 
which  we  cured  as  weU  as  we  could  in  the  sun, 
for  we  had  now  no  salt 

By  this  time  the  rainy  months  were  set  in,  and 
we  could  scarce,  for  above  two  months,  look  out 
of  our  huts.  But  that  was  not  all,  for  the  rivers 
were  so  swelled  with  the  land- floods,  that  we 
scarce  knew  the  little  brooks  and  rivulets  from 
the  great  navigable  rivers.  This  had  been  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  have  conveyed  by  water, 
upon  rafts,  our  elephants'  teeth,  of  which  we  had 
a  very  great  pile;  for,  as  we  always  gave  the 
savages  some  reward  for  their  labour,  the  very 
women  would  bring  ua  teeth  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity,  and  sometimes  a  great  tooth  carried 
between  two ;  so  that  our  quantity  was  increased 
to  about  two-and-twenty  tons  of  teetb. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  proved  fair  again,  he 
told  us  he  would  not  press  us  to  any  farther  stay, 
since  we  did  not  care  whether  we  got  any  more 
gold  or  not ;  that  we  were  indeed  the  first  men 
he  ever  met  with  in  his  life,  that  said  they  had 
gold  enough,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  truly  said, 
that,  when  it  lay  under  our  feet,  we  would  not 
stoop  to  take  it  up.  But,  since  he  had  made  us 
a  promise,  he  would  not  break  it,  nor  press  us  to 
make  any  further  atay,  only  be  thought  he  ought 
to  tell  us,  that  now  was  the  time,  after  the  land- 
flood,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was 
found ;  and  that,  if  we  stayed  but  one  month,  we 
should  see  thousands  of  savages  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  country,  to  wash  the  gold  out  of 
the  sand,  for  the  European  ships  which  would 
come  on  the  coast ;  that  they  do  it  then,  because 
the  rage  of  the  floods  always  works  down  a  great 
deal  of  gold  out  of  the  hills ;  and,  if  we  took  the 
advantage  to  be  there  before  them,  we  did  not 
know  what  extraordinary  things  we  might  find. 

This  was  so  forcible,  and  so  well  argued,  that 
it  appeared  in  all  our  faces  we  were  prevailed 
upon;  so  we  told  him  we  would  all  stay:   for 
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our  cutler  \ 
assure  you  was  a  presonr  f* 

We  travelled  now  somh 
we  found  the  first  rtvrr  * 
march,  whose  water  rui 
ning  north  or  west.      " 
which  was  no  bisr.' " 
in  England,  till  it   l>. 
Every  now  and  th»  •. 
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which  was  to  'rv 
day*s  march  iip-ui 
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on, 

the 

birtlittie 

bat  it 

the  water 

to  their 

^vr|l«ld  than  at  first, 
^..  gf  ov  meo  washed 
„i^  «  big  as  a  small 
t  rttiffsw>Bt  for  we 
^  m  oaoos  and  a  half. 
dUigent;  and 
bad  altogether 
of  gold;  bot 
abundance  of 
flii  children,  bunting 
f«eB  the  dry  land  of 
we  eottid  do  nothing 
we  had  done  before, 
t  way  to  make  other 
oar  own  labour ; 
to  appear,  he  had  a 
101  toys,  bhxU,  beasts, 
for  them;   and  the 
the  interpreter,   he 
^  »  admire  them;   so  our 
*i,  ^<  mA,  to  be  sare,  sold  his 
1>  ^^ ;  for  he  woold  get  an 
_«;«as  two,  for  a  bit  of  rilver, 
\^  d  9l  groat ;  nay,  if  it  were 
^  ,  f«M,  they  would  not  give 
yM  t  was  incredible  almost  to 
..^c^  of  gold  he  got  that  way. 
.  ^-«^  ws  happy  journey  to  a 
~  our  stock  of  gold  here, 
more,  to  such  a  degree, 
«.'  so  a  common  stock,  in  order 
'    \    ,a|id  almost  four  pounds  weight 
*  «^ ;  u^  ^^i^  ^^  forvrard  for  the 
'  ^^  «%at  method  we  could  find  out 
^  9m  Bnrope. 
'^.iifi  several  remarkable  Incidents 
^,  •«>  journey,  as  to  how  we  were,  or 
.^.««^  IHendiv  by  the  several  nations 
,    ii^^tb  which  we  passed ;  how  we 
^  M^  king  from  captivity,  who  had 
^j^x«r  to  our  new  guide;  and  now 
"^4  ^v«titude,  by  our  assistance,  restored 
»  >:B^4om,  which,  perhaps,  might  con- 
.  ^^  subjects ;  bow  be  entertsdned  as ; 
*  w  made   his   subjects  go  wHIi  our 
jnd  fetch  all  our  elephants'  teeth 
)^  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  us, 
them  for  us  to  the  river,  the  name  of 
where  we  made  rafts,  and  in  eleven 
,«lttma  down  to  one  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
'*    oast,  where  we  arrived  in 
ir  great  satbfaction.     As 
^e  sold  it  to  the  Dutch 
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and  rooeived  oloChisaad  tlhsr 
ar  ounelvos,  and  soeb  of  o«r  nsgrosi  si  at 
riougbt  fie  to  keep  with  us ;  and  it  a  to  bs  ol^ 
served,  that  we  had  four  pounds  of  nnpowdsr 
left  when  we  ended  our  journey.  The  BifM 
prince  we  made  perfectly  free,  dotbed  him  est  if 
our  common  stock,  and  gave  him  a  poond  tad  i 
half  of  gold  for  himself,  which  he  knew  vsry  nH 
how  to  manage;  and  berawa  all jpartsd aftcrtk 
moat  friendly  manner  poasfbla.  Oar  BagliAsMs 
remained  iu  the  Dutch  fustory  soma  Hm,  aai 
as  I  heard  aftarwarda,  died  there  af  grisf ;  iwfae 
having  acnt  a  tbouaand  pooada  stanag  oisr  ts 
England,  by  the  way  af  HoHaad,  for  bis  rsft^sst 
his  return  to  his  friends,  the  ship  was  lakm 
by  the  Preach  and  the  aflTaeU  aUktsL 

The  rest  of  my  aomradas  want  away,  in  s  hmB 
bark,  to  the  two  Portngoeaa  *  footoriai,  aeir 
Oambia,  In  the  lalitnda of  fowteani  and  I,  afth 
two  negroaa  whfob  I  kept  with  aaa^  want  aww  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  where Ispot  paaiH* ^  ■f' 
land,  and  arrived  thera  in  8ept«nbar|  aal  thai 
ended  my  firal  harveot  aC  wild  oaUi  tha  reit 
were  not  aowad  to  aa  muoh  advantagai 

CHAPTER  X. 

I  VALL  iMta  aan  CN»MPaNT  gv  s«oi.4irai  *s» 
araao  mi-  iioaav.^t  aair  MTsaLV  o»  a  foi- 1 
aoB  TO  cADxa.— Taa  oohpaht  i  Msar  rsssa—  | 

WIX.UAJV  WALTaaa,  Ann  ar  ova  airaamoa* 
I  vAn  neither  friend,  relation,  nor  acgBaistsaw 
in  Enghmd,  thoogh  it  was  my  pativa  aooatryi  I 
had  consajuently  no  paraao  to  trnat  with  wiist  I 
had,  or  to  coonael  me  to  aacwa  or  aavs  ift»  hot, 
falling  into  ill  company,  and  troakii^  tha  kssper 
of  a  publichoose  in  Rotliariiltha  with  a  girnt 
part  of  my  money,  and  hastily  s^naadariog  sosj 
the  raat,  ail  that  great  ainn,  svhiah  Igot  vitk  » 
much  pains  and  basaad,  waa  gana  in  littls  mn 
than  two  years*  time ;  and,  aa  I  aven  rsgiia  aj 
own  thoughts  to  reflect  upon  the  manner  boa  it 
was  wasted,  so  i  need  record  na  aaaiti  the  rest 
merita  to  be  ooncealad  srith  bhtshas,  for  that  it 
was  spent  in  all  kinds  of  foHy  and  ariakadacss;  ^ 
this  soana  of  my  life  m^  be  aald  to  havt  bcfno 
in  theft,  and  ended  in  Iniciirf  %  a  aad  aeUiaf'Sot, 
and  a  worse  ooming  homo. 

About  the  year  1 6i6 1  bagaa  to  aaa  tha  boUrn 
of  my  stock,  and  that  it  was  time  la  thiak  d 
farther  advaatoraa;  for  i^  a|ioilaf%  as  I  csU 
them,  began  to  let  aaa  knoir,  that  aa  my  sMBtjr 
decUnad,  thair  raapeot  would  ahb  arith  it,  sad 
that  1  had  aotUng  to  aKpaet  af  tham  foithsr  Ibss 

as  I  might  command  it  if  die  faaca  of  my  msosy. 
which,  inahorti  would  not  go  an  inch  tha  tother 
for  all  that  had  been  apant  ia  thair  foroiir  befiiin> 

This  shocked  me  very  much,  and  I  eaaesifsd 
a  juat  abhorrenoa  of  ttiair  i^iatitade;  bat  it 
wore  olT;  nor  had  I  mat  vilh  ais^  rasrat  at  the 
wastiar  so  gloHoos  a  sum  af  iMia^  aa  I  bfoaght 
to  England  with  aaa. 

i  neat  ahlpped  myaelf,  to  aa  avfl  hoar  to  hs 
aure,  on  a  voyage  to  CadUa»  to  a  sUp  called  the 
Croizer,  aad  in  tha  oonraa  of  aar  vojaga,  baiog 
on  the  coaatof  Spain,  ww  oVIigadto  pnt  lata  the 
Groyn,  by  a  atroag  aouth-wcat  triad. 

Here  I  fell  Hito  company  with  aaow  maitcna 
mischief;  and,  among  thaaa^  aaa  fonaardarlhsa 
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the  rest  begran  an  intimate  confidenoe  with  me, 
M  that  we  called  one  another  brothers,  and  eom* 
municated  all  our  ciroumstaoces  to  one  another. 
His  name  was  Harrii.  This  fellow  came  to  me 
one  morning,  asking  mo  if  I  would  go  on  shore? 
and  I  agreed ;  so  we  got  the  eaptain's  leave  for 
the  boat,  and  went  together.  When  we  were 
together*  he  asked  me  *'  If  I  had  a  mind  for  an 
adrenCUre  that  might  make  amends  for  all  past 
misforlanes?"  I  told  him,  •'Yes,  with  all  my 
heart ;  for  i  did  not  eare  where  J  went,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  and  no  one  to  leave  behind  me." 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  swear  to  be 
iseret,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  agree  to  what  he 
pfwposed,  I  wonld  nevertheless  nev^r  betray  him? 
I  readily  bound  myself  to  that,  upon  the  most 
soU«a  imprecations  and  curses  that  the  devil  and 
both  of  us  could  invent      ^ 

He  told  me,  thofi,  there  was  a  brave  fellow  in 
the  other  ship,  pointing  to  another  English  ship 
which  rode  in  the  harbour,  who,  in  concert  with 
tome  of  the  men,  had  resolved  to  mutiny  the  ne&t 
morning,  and  run  away  with  the  ship ;  and  that, 
tf  we  ooiiJd  get  strength  enough  among  our  ship's 
company,  we  might  do  the  same.  I  liked  the 
proposal  very  well,  and  he  got  eight  of  us  to  join 
with  him,  and  he  told  us,  that  as  soon  as  his 
friend  had  begun  the  work,  and  was  master  of 
the  ship,  we  should  be  ready  to  do  the  like. 
Thin  was  bis  plot;  and  I,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  either  at  the  vilUny  of  the  act  or  the 
difllcultj  of  performing  it,  eame  immediately  into 
the  wicked  conspiracy,  and  so  it  went  on  amcmg 
ns ;  bnt  we  could  not  bring  our  part  to  perfection. 

Acoordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  his  oorre* 
sposident  in  the  other  ship,  whose  name  was 
Wthmot,  began  the  work,  and,  havfaig  seised  the 
captain's  mate,  and  other  officers,  secured  the 
tbipi  nnd  gave  the  signal  to  us.  We  were  but 
eleven  In  our  ship,  who  were  in  the  conspiracy ; 
nor  Goold  we  get  any  more  that  we  could  trust ; 
so  that,  leaving  the  ship,  we  all  took  the  boat, 
and  went  off  to  join  the  other. 

Having  thus  left  the  ship  I  was  in,  we  were 
entertained  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  by  Captain 
Wilmot  and  his  new  gang ;  and,  being  well  pro- 
pared  ior  all  manner  of  roguery,  bold,  desperate 
( i  mean  myself),  without  the  least  checks  of  con- 
science for  what  I  was  entered  upon,  or  for  any- 
tkang  I  might  do,  much  less  with  any  apprehen- 
sion of  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  it ;  I 
say,  having  thus  embarked  with  this  crew,  which 
at' last  brooglit  me  to  consort  with  the  most 
ihmoiu  pirates^  of  the  age,  some  of  whom  have 
ended  their  journals  at  the  gallows,  1  think  the 
giving  an  account  of  some  of  my  other  adventures 
may  be  an  agreeable  piece  of  story ;  and  this  I 
may  %'enture  to  say  bererehaod,  uoon  the  word 
ef  a  pirate,  that  1  ahould  not  be  able  to  recollect 
the  full,  tto^  not  by  far,  of  the  great  variety  which 
has  formed  one  of  the  most  reprobate  Mhemes 
that  ever  man  was  capable  to  present  to  the 
world. 

1  that  was,  as  1  have  hinted  before,  an  original 
thieft  and  a  pirate,  even  by  inclination  before,  was 
now  in  my  element,  and  never  undertook  any- 
thing in  my  lifo  with  more  particular  satisfac- 
tion. 

Captain  Wilmot  (for  so  we  are  now  to  call 
htm)  being  thus  possessed  of  a  ship,  and  in  the 


manner  as  you  have  heard,  it  may  be  easily  con- 
cluded he  had  nothing  to  do  to  stay  in  the  port, 
or  to  wait  either  the  attempts  that  might  be 
made  from  the  shore,  or  any  change  that  might 
happen  among  his  men.  On  the  oontrary,  we 
weighed  anchor  the'  same  tide,  and  stood  out  to 
sea,  steering  away  for  the  Canaries.  Our  ship 
had  twenty-two  guns,  but  was  able  to  carry 
thirty ;  aad  besides,  as  she  was  fitted  out  for  a 
merohant-ship  only,  she  was  not  ftirnished  either 
with  ammunltiott  or  small-arms  sufficient  for  our 
design,  or  for  the  oooasion  we  might  have  in  case 
of  a  fight,  so  we  put  into  Cadis,  that  is  to  say, 
we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay ;  and  the  cap- 
tain, and  one  whom  we  called  young  Captain  Kid, 
was  the  gunner,  and  some  of  the  men  who  could 
best  be  trusted,  among  whom  was  my  comrade 
Harris,  who  was  made  second  mate,  and  myself, 
who  was  made  a  lieutenant ;  some  bales  of 
English  goods  were  proposed  to  be  carried  on 
shore  with  us  for  sale,  but  my  comrade,  who  was 
a  complete  fellow  at  bis  business,  proposed  a 
better  way  for  it ;  and  having  been  in  the  town 
before,  told  ns,  in  short,  that  he  would  buy  what 
powder  and  bullet,  smsJl  arms,  or  anything  else 
we  wanted,  on  his  own  word,  to  be  paid  for  when 
they  came  on  board,  in  such  English  goods  as  we 
had  there.  This  was  much  the  best  way,  and 
accordingly  he  and  tbe  captain  went  on  shore  by 
themselves,  and  having  made  such  a  bargain  as 
they  found  for  their  turn,  came  away  again  in 
two  hours'  time,  and  bringing  only  a  butt-of  wine 
and  five  casks  of  brandy  with  them,  we  all  went 
on  board  again.  « 

The  neat  morning  two  barco  longos  came  off 
to  us,  deeply  laden,  with  five  Spaniards  on  board 
them  for  traffic.  Our  captain  sold  them  good 
pennyworths,  and  they  delivered  us  siiteen 
barrels  of  powder,  twelve  small  rundlets  of  fine 
powder  for  our  small  arms,  sixty  muskets,  and 
twelve  fusees  for  the  officers ;  seventeen  tons  of 
cannon-ball,  fifteen  barrels  of  musket^buliets, 
with  some  swords,  and  twenty  good  pair  of 
pistols.  Besides  this,  they  brought  thirteen 
butts  of  wine  (for  we,  that  were  now  ail  become 
gentlemen,  scorned  to  drink  the  ship's  beer)  also 
siiteen  puncheons  of  brandy,  with  twelve  barrels 
of  raisins,  and  twenty  chests  of  lemons ;  all  which 
we  paid  for  in  English  goods  |  and,  over  and 
above,  the  captain  received  600  pieces  of  eight  in 
money.  They  would  haf  e  come  again,  but  we 
would  stay  no  longer. 

From  hence  we  sailed  to  the  Canaries,  and 
from  thenoe  onward  to  tbe  West  indies,  where 
we  committed  some  depredation  upon  the  Spani- 
ards for  provisions,  and  took  some  prizes,  but 
none  of  any  great  value,  while  I  remained  with 
them,  which  was  not  long  at  that  time;  for» 
having  taken  a  Spanish  sloop  on  the  coast  of 
Carthagena,  my  friend  made  a  motion  to  me, 
that  we  should  desire  Captain  Wilmot  to  put  us 
into  the  sloop,  with  a  proportion  cf  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  let  us  try  what  we  could  do ; 
she  being  much  fitter  for  our  budness  than  the 
great  ship,  and  a  better  sailer.  This  he  con- 
sented to,  and  we  appointed  our  rendezvous  at 
Tobago,  making  an  agreement,  that  whatever 
was  taken  by  either  of  our  ships  should  be  shared 
among  the  ship's  company  of  both ;  all  which  we 
very  punctually  observed,  and  joining  our  ships 
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in  those  seas, 
that  we  made 
^  >   u  uftjos  KvsUah  ships,  or  Dutch, 
tuev  can*  in  oor  way ;  and  par- 
i^k^tfiWUiMii  attacked  a  new  Eng- 
the  Madeiras  to  Jamaica, 
HMt^  Cross  New  York  to  Barbadoes, 
.  .MU4M .  «hkh  last  was  a  very  happy 
.>.    But  the  reason  why  we  meddled 
«^ui  Kn^iish  vessels  as  we  could,  was, 
u  they  wcte  ships  of  any  force,  we 
oi  wore  resistance  from  them ;  and, 
ecauM  we  firand  the  English  ships  had 
x^.>v  wiien  taken,  for  the  Spaniards  gener- 
i.iU  nstNMv  on  board,  and  that  was  what  we 
iiMw  what  to  do  with.     Captain  Wilmot 
uHltfvd.  HMre  particularly  cruel  when  he 
u»sfB^  att>-  Kaglish  vessel,  that  they  might  not  too 
kovu  h4ve  advice  of  him  in  England ;  and  so  the 
luvu-u^war  have  orders  to  look  out  for  him. 
,   But  thiA  part  1  bury  in  silence  for  the  present. 
We  increased  our  stock  in  these  two  years 
coiMitiisiahly,  having  taken  60,000  pieces  of  eight 
ia  one  vessel,  and  100,000  in  another ;  and  being 
thus  first  grown  rich,  we  resolved  to  be  strong 
'  too*  for  we  had  taken  a  brigantine  built  at  Vir> 
li  ^toia*  an  esoellent  sea-boat,  and  a  good  sailer, 
|,  and  able  to  carry  twelve  guns;  and  a  large 
!   Spanish  frigate-built  ship,  that  sailed  incompar- 
ably well  also,  and  which  afterwards,  by  the  help 
of  good  carpenters,  we  fitted  up  to  carry  twenty- 
eight  guns.    And  now  we  wanted  more  hands, 
so  we  put  awav  for  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  not 
doubting  we  should  ship  as  many  men  there 
as  we  pleased ;  and  so  we  did. 

Here  we  sold  the  sloop  that  I  was  in ;  and  Cap- 
tain Wilmot,  keeping  his  own  ship,  I  took  the 
oommand  of  the  Spanish  frigate  as  captam ;  and 
my  comrade  Harris  as  eld^t  lieutenant,  and  a 
bold  enterprising  fellow  he  was,  as  any  the  world 
afforded.  One  Culverdine  was  put  into  the  bri- 
gantine, so  that  we  were  now  three  stout  ships, 
well  manned,  and  victualled  for  twelve  months  ; 
for  we  had  taken  two  or  three  sloops  from  New 
England  and  New  York,  laden  with  flour,  peas, 
and  barrelled  beef  and  pork,  going  for  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes ;  and  for  more  beef  we  went  on 
shore  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  we  killed  as 
many  black  cattle  as  we  pleased,  though  we  had 
very  little  salt  to  ciire  them. 

Out  of  all  the  prises  we  took  here  we  took 
their  ppwder  and  bullet,  their  small  arms  and 
cutlasses ;  and  as  for  their  men,  we  always  took 
the  surgeon  and  the  carpenter,  as  persons  who 
were  of  particular  uso  to  us  upon  many  occa- 
sions ;  nor  were  they  always  unwilling  to  go  with 
us,  though  for  their  own  security,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, they  might  easily  pretend  they  were  car- 
ried away  by  force;  of  which  1  shall  give  a 
pleasant  account  in  the  course  of  my  other  expe- 
ditions. 

Wo  had  one  very  merry  fellow  here,  a  quaker, 
whose  name  was  William  Waiters,  whom  we  took 
out  of  a  sloop  bound  from  Pennsylvania  to  Bar- 
badoes. He  was  a  suri^eoo,  and  they  called  him 
doctor ;  but  he  was  not  employed  in  the  sloop  as 
a  surgeon,  but  was  going:  to  Barbadoes  to  get  a 
berth,  as  the  sailors  call  it.     However,  he  had  all 


his  surgeon's  diesis  on  board,  and  we  made  him 

S»  with  OS,  and  take  all  his  implemenU  with  btm. 
e  was  a  comic  feUow  indeed,  a  man  of  very  good 
solid  sense,  and  an  excellent  surgeon ;  hot,  what 
was  worth  ail,  veiy  good-humoured  and  plesssnt 
in  his  oonversatfon,  and  a  bold,  stoat  feUowtoo, 
as  any  we  had  among  qsl 

I  found  William,  as  I  thought,  not  very  svene 
to  go  along  with  ns,  and  yet  resolved  to  do  it  lo 
that  it  might  be  apparent  he  was  taken  sway  by 
force,  and  to  this  purpose  he  comes  to  me: 
'*  Friend,"  says  he,  **  thou  sayest  I  must  go  with 
thee,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resist  thee  if  I 
wottki;  but  I  deshethou  wilt  oblige  the  msitsr 
of  the  sloop  which  I  am  on  board  to  certify  oader 
his  hand,  that  I  was  taken  away  by  force  snd 
against  my  wilL**  And  this  he  said  with  so  muck 
satisfaction  in  his  flkce,  that  1  could  not  but  ns. 
derstand  him.  •*  Ay,  ay,"  says  I,  "  whether  it  be 
against  your  will  or  no,  111  make  him  and  sll  the 
men  give  you  a  oertificato  of  it,  or  111  take  them 
all  along  with  us,  and  keep  them  till  they  do." 
So  I  drew  up  a  certif&cate  nyseU;  wherein  I  wrote 
that  he  was  taken  away  by  mam  force,  ss  s  pri- 
soner, by  a  pirate  ship;  that  they  carried  swif 
his  chest  and  instruments  first,  and  then  boosd 
his  hands  behind  him  and  forced  him  into  thar 
boat ;  and  this  was  signed  by  the  mastersadill 
his  men. 

Accordingly  I  fell  a  swearing  at  him,  and  cslled 
to  my  men  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him,  sad  to 
we  put  him  into  our  boat  and  carried  him  sway. 
When  I  had  him  on  board,  I  called  him  tone: 
**  Now,  friend,*'  says  I,  ••  I  have  brought  yw 
away  bv  force,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  not  of  the  opi- 
nion I  have  brought  you  away  so  much  agaioit 
your  will  as  they  imagine.  Come,*  says  l**vn 
will  be  a  useful  man  to  us,  and  yon  shall  bsfe 
very  good  usage  among  us.'*  So  I  unboandhis 
hands,  and  first  ordered  all  things  that  bdooged 
to  him  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  our  csptafai 
gave  him  a  dram. 

"  Thou  hast  dealt  friendly  with  me,"  ssji  be, 
'^and  I  will  be  plain  with  thee,  whether  I  eune 
wUlingly  to  thee  or  not.  1  shall  mske  myself  ti 
useful  to  thee  as  I  can,  but  thou  knowest  it  is  ost 
my  business  to  meddle  when  thou  sit  to  figiit" 
'*  No,  no,"  says  the  captain,  "but  yon  may  med- 
die  a  little  when  we  share  the  money.**—"  Thoie 
things  are  useful  to  furnish  a  sargeoo*s  che^ 
says  William,  and  smiled,  •«but  I  sbaD  be  mode- 
rate.** 

In  short,  William  was  a  most  agreeable  eom- 
panion  ;  but  he  had  the  better  of  us  in  this  P*|^* 
that  if  we  were'taken  we  were  sure  to  be  l>f°S*°j 
and  he  was  sure  to  escape ;  and  he  knew  it  wdl 
enough.  But,  in  short,  he  was  a  sprightly  felMV, 
and  titter  to  be  captain  than  any  of  uil  I  thail 
have  often  an  occasion  to  speak  of  him  in  the  rot 
of  the  story. 

Our  cruising  so  long  in  these  seas  began  o0V 
to  be  so  well  known,  that  not  in  EogbodoDlT, 
but  in  France  and  Spain,  accounts  had  been 
made  public  of  our  adventures,  and  many  ston» 
toki  how  we  murdered  the  people  in  cold  Wood, 
tying  them  back  to  back,  and  throwing  them  lato 
the  sea;  one  half  of  which,  however,  was  not 
true,  though  more  was  done  than  is  fit  to  q)etf 
of  here. 

The  consequence  of  this,  however,  wa^  in» 
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aefwal  BDgUih  meii-o£>war  were  leot  to  the  Weit 
hdieip  and  were  puiiculvly  iiutructed  to  cruise 
in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  the  golf  of  Florida, 
aid  among  the  Bahama  lalandat  If  povaible,  to 
attach  iia.  We  were  not  lo  Sgnorant  of  thiogt  as 
Bot  to  expect  this,  after  ao  long  a  itny  in  that 
part  of  toe  world  i  but  the  first  certain  account 
we  had  of  them  was  at  Honduras,  when  a  vessel 
comiDg  in  from  lamaica  told  us  that  two  English 
men-of-war  were  eoming  directly  |hMn  Jamaica 
thither  in  quest  of  us.  We  were  indeed  as  it 
were  embayed,  and  oould  not  have  made  the  least 
ihtft  to  have  got  off,  If  they  had  come  directly  to 
us;  bat  as  it  happened,  somebody  had  informed 
them  thai  we  were  In  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and 
they  went  directly  thither,  by  which  we  were  not 
only  free  of  tlunn,  but  were  so  much  to  the  wind- 
ward of  them,  that  thev  could  not  make  ony 
attempt  vpon  us,  though  they  had  known  we 
were  there. 

We  took  this  advantage,  and  stood  away  from 
Carthagena,  and  from  thence  with  great  diffl- 
enlty  beat  It  up  at  a  distance  from  under  the 
shore  for  St  Martha,  till  we  came  to  the  Dutch 
island  of  Curacoa*  and  from  thence  to  the  island 
of  Tot»ago,  which,  as  belbre,  was  our  rendexvoos ; 
and  it  being  at  the  same  time  a  deserted,  unin- 
habited Island,  we  made  use  of  It  Ibr  a  retreat. 
Here  the  captain  of  the  brigantine  died,  and 
Captain  Harris^  at  that  time  my  lieutenant,  took 
the  command  of  the  brigantine. 

Here  we  came  to  a  resolution  to  go  away  to 
the  coast  of  BraxU,  and  from  thence  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  so  for  the  East  Indiesi  but 
Captain  Harris,  as  I  have  said,  behtg  now  captain 
of  the  brigantine,  alleged  that  his  ship  was  too 
small  for  ao  long  a  voyaget  but  that  if  Captain 
WUmot  would  consent,  he  would  take  the  haxard 
of  another  Gruise«  and  he  would  follow  ut  in  the 
first  ship  he  oould  take.  So  we  appointed  our 
rendexvous  to  be  at  Madagascar,  which  was  done 
by  my  recommendation  of  the  place,  and  the 
plenty  of  provisions  to  be  had  there. 

Accordingly,  he  went  away  from  us  In  an  evil 
hour  ;  forfaistMd  of  taUng  a  ship  to  follow  us,  he 
was  taken,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  by  an  English 
man-ofrwar,  and  being  laid  in  Irons,  died  of  mere 
grief  mid  anger  belbre  he  came  to  EnghuuL  His 
lieutenant,  I  have  heard,  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted m  England  for  a  pirate ;  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  man  who  fint  hrong)itmeliito  this  un* 
happy  trade. 

We  parted  from  Tobago  three  days  after,  bend> 
in^  our  course  for  the  coast  of  Braxil,  but  had 
not  been  at  sea  above  twenty-four  hours,  when 
we  were  separated  by  a  terrible  storm,  which 
bdd  three  days,  with  very  little  abatement  or  in- 
tcrmiasbn.  In  this  juncture  Captain  Wilmot 
happened,  unlnckilv*  to  be  on  board  my  ship,  to 
bfo  great  mortification ;  for  we  not  only  lost  sight 
of  hia  ship,  but  never  saw  her  more  till  we  came 
to  Mada^Mcar,  where  she  was  cast  away.  In 
short,  alter  having  In  this  tempest  lost  our  fore- 
topoMst,  we  were  forced  to  put  back  to  the  Isle  of 
Tobago  tor  shelter,  and  to  repair  our  damage, 
which  brought  ua  all  very  near  our  destruction. 

We  were  no  sooner  on  shore  here,  and  all  very 
busy  lookmg  out  for  a  pieo»of  timber  for  a  top- 
mast, but  we  perceived  standing  in  for  the  shore 
an  English  man^ol*warof  thirty<^x  guna    It 


was  a  great  surprise  to  us  Uideed,  because  we 
were  dinbled  so  much ;  but  to  our  great  good 
fortune,  we  lay  pretty  snug  and  close  among  the 
high  rocks»  and  the  man-of-war  did  not  see  us, 
but  stood  off  again  on  his  cruise.  So  we  only 
observed  which  way  she  went,  and  at  night« 
leaving  our  work,  resolved  to  stand  off  to  sea, 
steering  the  contrary  way  from  that  which  we  ob- 
served she  went ;  and  this,  we  found,  had  the 
desired  success,  for  we  saw  him  ao  more.  We 
had  gotten  an  old  mixen  topmast  on  board,  which 
made  us  a  jury  fore-topmast  for  the  present ;  and 
so  we  stood  away  for  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  wbere^ 
though  there  were  Spaniards  on  shore,  yet  we 
landed  some  men  with  our  boat,  and  cut  a  very 
good  piece  of  fir  to  make  us  a  new  topmast,  which 
we  got  fitted  up  effectually;  and  also  we  got 
some  cattle  here  to  eke  out  our  provisions ;  and, 
calling  a  council  of  war  among  ourselves,  we  re- 
sol  veg  to  quit  those  seas  for  the  present,  and 
steer  away  for  the  coast  of  Braxil. 

The  first  thing  we  attempted  here  was  only 
getting  fresh  water,  but  we  learnt  tbat  there  lay 
the  Portuguese  fieet  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
bound  for  Lisbon,  ready  to  sail,  and  only  waited 
for  a  foir  wind.  This  made  us  lie  by,  wishing 
to  see  them  put  to  sea,  and  accordingly,  as  they 
were  with  or  without  convoy,  to  attack  or  avoid 
them. 

It  sprung  up  a  fresh  gale  in  the  evening  at 
S.W.  by  W.,  which,  being  fair  for  the  Portugal 
fieet,  anid  the  weather  pleasant  and  agreeable,  we 
heard  the  signal  given  to  unmoor,  and  running  in 
under  the  island  ef  Si ,  we  hauled  our  main- 
sail and  foresaU  up  In  the  brails,  lowered  the  topsail 
upon  the  cap,  and  elewed  them  up,  that  we  might 
.lie  as  snug  as  we  could,  expecting  thebr  coming 
out,  and  the  next  morning  saw  the  whole  fleet 
Qome  out  accordingly,  but  not  at  all  to  our 
satisfaetton,  for  thev  consisted  of  twentv-six  sail, 
and  most  of  them  snips  of  force,  as  well  as  bur- 
then, both  merchantmen  and  men*of-war;  so 
seefaig  there  was  no  meddling,  we  lay  still  where 
we  were  also^  till  the  fleet  was  out  of  sight,  and 
then  stood  off  and  on.  In  hopes  of  meeting  with 
further  purchase. 

It  was  not  lonf  before  we  saw  a  saO,  and  Im* 
medktely  gave  her  chaie  s  but  she  proved  an  ex- 
cellcnt  sailer,  and,  standing  out  to  sea,  we  saw 
plainly  she  trusted  to  her  heels,  tbat  is  to  say, 
to  her  sails;  however,  as  we  were  a  clean  ship, 
we  gabled  upon  her,  though  slowly :  and  had 
we  had  a  day  belbre  us,  we  should  certainly  have 
oome  up  with  her ;  but  It  grew  dark  apace,  and 
in  that  case  we  knew  we  should  lose  sight  of 
her. 

Our  merry  quaker,  perceiving  us  to  crowd 
still  after  her  in  the  dark,  wherein  we  could  not 
see  which  way  she  went,  came  very  dryly  to  me : 
"Friend  Singleton,'*  says  he,  **  dost  thee  know 
what  we  are  dohig?'*  Says  I,  **  Yes;  why  we 
are  chasing  yon  ship,  are  we  not  ?**  **  And  how 
dost  thou  know  that?"  said  he,  very  gravely 
stai.  **Nay,  that's  true,"  says  I  again;  **we 
cannot  be  sure."  **  Yes,  friend,**  says  be^  <<  I 
think  we  may  be  sore  that  we  are  running  away 
from  her,  not  chasing  her.  I  am  afraid,"  adds 
he,  *'  thou  art  turned  quaker,  and  bast  resolved 
not  to  use  the  hand  of  power,  or  art  a  coward,  and 
art  flying  from  thy  enemy.** 


"  What  do  TOO  nMn?^  says  I  (Itlilok  Iswore 
Kt  Mm) ;  '*  what  do  you  meer  at  now  ?  yoa  have 
alwiura  one  dry  rob  or  another  to  give  at." 

*'  Nay,*  aayi  he,  '*  it  la  plain  enough  the  ahip 
atood  off  to  aen  dne  east,  on  pvrpote  to  lose  nt, 
and  thon  nayetc  be  sure  her  ouiloeas  does  not 
Ue  that  way;  for  what  should  she  do  at  the 
coast  of  AfKea  in  this  latitnde,  which  should  be 
as  far  south  as  Congo  or  Angola?  But  as  soon 
as  it  is  dark,  that  we  would  lose  sight  of  her,  she 
will  tack  and  stand  away  west  again  Ibr  the  Bratil 
coast  and  ibr  the  bay,  where  thou  knowest  she 
was  going  before ;  and  are  we  not,  then,  running 
away  fron  her?  1  am  greatly  in  hopes,  friend,^ 
says  the  drv,  gibing  creature,  •'thou  wilt  turn 
maker,  for  I  see  thou  art  not  for  lighting.  ** 

^  Very  well,  William,*  savs  I,  «« then  I  rtiaO 
«ake  an  eseellent  pirate/*  However,  William 
was  in  the  tight,  and  I  apprehended  what  he 
meant  Immediately  {  and  Captain  Wihnot,  who 
lay  very  sick  in  his  cabin,  overhearing  us,  under- 
stood hfan  as  well  as  I,  and  called  oat  to  me  that 
William  was  right,  and  It  was  our  beet  wav  to 
eliaage  our  course,  and  stand  away  fcr  the  bay, 
where  it  was  ten  to  one  but  we  should  snap  her 
is  the  morning. 

Accordingly  we  went  tbout  Shlp^  got  our 
larboard  tMks  on  board,  set  the  top-gallant 
sails,  and  crowded  for  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor  early  in  the  mom- 
faig;  Just  out  of  gunshot  of  the  forts ;  we  Iurie4 
our  sails  with  rope-yams,  that  we  might  haul 
home  the  sheets  without  going  up  to  loose  them, 
ami,  lowering  ow  main  and  Ibro-yards,  looked 
juit  as  if  we  had  lain  there  a  good  whUe. 

In  two  hours  alletwards,  we  saw  our  game 
standing  hi  for  the  bay  wUh  alt  the  sail  she  could 
make,  and  she  came  innocently  into  onr  very 
mouths,  for  we  lay  slHI  till  we  saw  her  almost 
within  gnnshot,  when  our  foremost  geers  being 
stretched  fore  and  all,  we  irst  ran  up  our 
yards,  and  then  healed  home  the  topmil  sheets, 
the  rope-yams  that  Airled  them  givhigwayof 
themselves,  the  sails  were  set  in  a  few  mtnutes  t 
althesame  time  slipping  our  caUo,  we  came  upon 
her  before  she  could  get  under  wav  upon  the 
other  taok.  They  were  so  snrprised  that  they 
BMde  little  or  bo  reslstanoe,  but  stmek  alter  the 
wet  broadside. 

We  were  oonsMoring  what  to  do  with  her, 
when  William  came  to  me,  ^  Hark  thee,  friend,* 
says  he,  '*  thou  heat  made  a  fne  piece  of  work  of 
It  now,  hast  thou  not,  to  borrow  thy  neighbottr's 
ship  here  Just  at  thy  neighbour^  door,  and  never 
ask  him  leave  ?  Now,  dost  thou  not  think  there 
are  some  men-of-war  in  the  port  ?  Thou  hast 
■ivcn  them  the  alarm  snfltolentiy  i  thou  wilt  have 
(nem  upon  thy  back  before  nlglit,  depend  upon 
it»  to  ask  thee  wherefore  then  didst  eo.*' 

•*  Tralv,  Wniianu*  said  I,  <'for  aught  I  know, 
that  maybe  true ;  what,  then,  shall  we  do  neat  ?^ 
•avs  he,  *'  Thou  hast  but  two  things  to  do  t 
either  to  go  In  and  take  all  the  rest,  or  else  get 
thee  gone  before  they  eome  cot  and  take  thee; 
for  tsoe  they  am  houting  a  topnmst  to  yon  great 
Ship,  in  orier  to  put  to  sea  immediately,  and  they 
won't  be  long  before  they  oosae  to  Ulk  with 
thee,  and  what  wilt  thou  say  to  them  when  they 
ask  thee  why  thon  bomwoirat  their  ship  wMhout 
leave?*' 


As  William  said,  so  It  was.  We  oonld  see  bt 
our  glasses  they  were  aH  in  a  hurry,  msDeng  sod 
fitting  some  sloops  they  had  there,  aed  a  larf« 
man^-war,  and  it  was  plain  they  would  soon  be 
with  08.  But  we  were  not  at  a  Ion  what  to  do ; 
we  found  the  ahip  we  had  taken  was  Itdea  with 
nothing  considerable  for  our  parpose,  except  tome 
cocoa,  some  sugar,  and  twenty  barrels  of  floor; 
the  rest  of  her  cargo  was  hides ;  so  we  took  out 
all  we  thought  lit  for  our  turn,  and,  among  the 
rest,  all  her  ammunition,  great  shot,  and  tma)l 
arms,  and  turned  her  off.  We  also  took  s  mble 
and  three  anchors  she  had,  which  were  lor  mir 

Eurpose,  and  some  of  her  sails.     Shehsdoooogb 
^ft  just  to  carry  her  into  port,  and  that  was  iJI. 

CHAPTEE  XI. 

AOCOITVT  or  WiLLUM'S  OALLAIIT  aa8AV|0ini  n  AS 
ACTION  WITH  A  POaTUGUaSB  MAIf-Or<*WAK.— VI 
TAKI  nil  SBtP.^»*PALL  IN  WITH  A  VBSSIL  ftLL 

Of  NionoBs,  WHO  BAO  Munmaao  thb  orrictas 
ANO  oaBW.««^TU  NBoaoaa'  aoooovt  or  ni 
tbambaotion. 

Ha  VINO  done  thtowe  stood  on  upon  tbefinft) 
coast,  southward,  tlli  we  eame  to  the  month  of 
the  river  Janelm.  But  as  we  had  two  days  tbe 
wind  blowing  hard  at  S.B.  and  H  8.  E.,  we  were 
obliged  to  come  to  an  andior  under  a  little  idaod, 
and  wait  for  a  whid.  In  this  time  the  Porto. 
guese  had,  it  seems,  given  notlee  over  lend  to  the 
governor  there,  that  a  pirate  was  upon  tiie  eosst ; 
so  that,  when  we  came  in  view  of  the  port,  ve 
saw  two*men«of-war  riding  Just  without  the  bar. 
whereof  one  we  found  was  gcttfaig  under  sail  with 
all  possible  speed,  having  alipt  her  cable  on  por- 
poee  to  speak  with  ust  the  other  was  not  lo 
brward,  out  was  preparing  to  folfow.  In  Icn 
than  an  hour  they  stood  both  fob  after  m,  with 
all  the  sail  they  oonld  make. 

Had  not  the  night  eomo  on,  Williaml  words 
had  been. made  good;  thoy  srouM  csvtaioly  ban 
asked  us  the  question  what  we  did  there,  for 
wo  found  the  foremost  ship  gaioed  upon  us, 
ospaeiaHy  upon  one  tack,  for  we  plied  away  IWmb 
them  to  windward;  but  in  the  dark  losiof  right 
of  them,  we  resolvod  to  change  our  eouise  and 
stand  away  direaly  for  sea,  not  doobtfog  that  we 
should  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  n%bt. 

Whether  the  Awtogaeee  oommander  gusoed 
ma  would'do  so  or  not,  I  know  not;  but  is  the 
moraiog,  when  the  daylight  appeared,  kstesd  of 
havh^  hist  him,  wo  feand  him  in  chase  of  os 
about  a  leagoo  astern  i  only,  to  our  great  nod 
foftnne,  wo  oonM  aeo  but  one  of  the  two;  now- 
ever,  this  one  was  a  great  shlp^  carried  aiX'Sod' 
forty  guns,  and  an  admirabio  miler,  as  sppeared 
by  her  ontaailing  us;  for  our  ship  was  an  oscel- 
lent  aailer  too,  aa  I  have  aaid  before. 

When  I  found  this,  1  easily  saw  there  wm  no 
ramody,  but  we  most  engage ;  and  m  we  hoev 
we  could  ozpoet  no  quarter  fron  these  seoaadrais 
the  Portuguese,  a  nation  I  had  an  origiasl  atw^ 
sioQ  to,  I  let  Captain  Wihnot  know  hew  it  wai 
The  oaptate,  aiak  aa  ho  was.  Jumped  up  la  the 
cabin,  and  would  ho  led  out  anon  the  deck  (^ 
he  was  very  weak)  to  sea  how  k  wa^  "  WdJ," 
seys  he,  ''wall  ight  thorn i'' 

Onr  men  were  an  hi  good  hovi  bsfem^  bat  Is 
see  Iht  naptainao  brisk,  srtm  had  lata  A  o' • 
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edcnture  tMi  or  •Itwn  dagn,  gav*  them  double 
coorage,  and  they  went  oil  hands  to  work  to 
make  a  dear  ship  and  bo  ready.  William,  the 
qoaker,  oomee  to  me  with  a  khid  of  imile. 
**  Priond,**  layi  be,  **  what  does  yon  ship  follow  us 
for?" — *^  Why,^  lays  I,  <* to  6ght  as,  you  may  be 
wi«.*'~««  Well,**  eayt  he,  **aiui  will  she  come  up 
wkh  us,  doet  thou  think?"— ««  Yei,'*  loid  I,  •* you 
eee  sbo  wiH.**—^  Why,  then,  friend,**  says  the  dry 
wvetdi,  "  why  dost  thou  run  from  her  still,  when 
thou  seest  she  will  overtake  thee?  Will  it  be 
better  for  us  to  be  OTtrtaken  further  off  thaq 
here?"-***  Much  as  one  for  that,"  says  I ;  **  why, 
what  would  you  have  us  do?" — **  Do  V  lays  he ; 
**1et  us  not  give  the  poor  man  more  trouble 
than  needs  must  i  let  us  stay  for  Mm  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  to  ns.'*«^*  He  will  talk  to 
us  in  powder  and  ball,**  said  I.^**  Very  well, 
then,"  says  he,  **  if  that  be  his  country  lat^uage, 
wo  must  talk  to  him  la  the  same,  must  we  not  ? 
or  elae  how  shall  he  understand  us?"—-*'  Very  well, 
WiUiam,"  says  I,  "we  underrtand  you."  And 
the  captain,  as  ill  as  he  was,  called  to  me,  -  Wil« 
liam's  right  again,"  says  he ;  **as  good  here  as  a 
league  farther."  So  he  gave  a  word  of  com- 
mand, "  Haul  up  the  main*sail ;  well  shorten  sail 
for  him.* 

Accordingly  we  shortened  sail,  and  as  we  ex. 
pected  her  upon  our  lee-side,  we  being  then  upon 
our  starboard  tack,  brought  eighteen  of  our  guns 
to  the  larboard  side,  resolving  to  give  him  a 
bmadaide  that  should  warm  Mm  (  it  was  about 
half  an  hour  before  he  came  up  with  ut,  all  which 
time  we  luffed  up,  that  we  might  keep  the  wind 
of  him,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  run  up  under 
our  lee,  as  we  designed  him ;  when  we  got  him 
upon  our  quarter,  we  edged  down,  and  received 
the  fire  of  five  or  six  of  his  guns.  By  this  time 
you  may  be  sure  all  our  hands  were  at  their 
quarters,  so  we  dapped  our  helm  hard  a-weather, 
let  go  the  lee-braces  of  the  main*top  sail,  and 
laid  it  a-back,  and  so  our  ship  fell  athwart  the 
Portuguese  ship's  hawse ;  then  we  immedlKtely 
poured  in  our  broadside,  raking  them  fore  and 
aft,  and  killed  them  a  great  many  men. 

The  Ptortngnese,  we  could  see,  were  in  the 
Qtmoet  eonfhsion ;  and  not  being  aware  of  our 
design,  their  ship  having  A'osh  way,  ran  their 
bowsprit  into  the  fore  part  of  our  main  shrouds, 
as  that  they  could  not  easily  get  dear  of  us,  and 
BO  we  lay  locked  after  that  manner.  The  enemy 
could  not  bring  above  two  or  three  guns,  besides 
their  small  arms,  to  bear  upon  us,  while  wc  played 
our  whole  broadside  upon  Mm. 

In  the  middle  of  the  heat  of  this  fight,  as  I 
was  very  busy  upon  the  quarter  deck,  the  captain 
calls  to  me,  for  he  never  stirred  from  us,  **  What 
the  devil  is  friend  William  a-doing  yonder  ?**  says 
the  captain ;  **  has  he  any  business  upon  deck  ?" 
I  stepped  forward,  and  there  was  friend  William, 
with  two  or  three  stout  fellows,  lashing  the  ship's 
bowsprit  Cut  to  our  main-mast,  for  fear  they 
should  get  away  (tbm  us;  and  every  now  and 
then  be  puUed  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  nad 
gave  the  men  a  dram  to  encourage  them.  The 
shot  flew  about  his  ears  as  thick  as  may  be  sup* 
posed  in  such  an  acthm,  where  the  Portuguese, 
to  give  them  their  due,  fought  very  briskly, 
beKeving  at  first  they  were  sure  of  their  game, 
and  Crusting  to  their  superiority ;  but  there  was 


WUiiam,  as  composed,  sad  ia  as  perfiBCt  tran- 
quillity as  to  danger,  as  if  he  had  been  over  a 
bowl  of  punch,  only  very  busy  securing  the  mat. 
ter,  that  a  ship  of  fioriv-six  guns  shoidd  not  run 
away  from  a  ship  of  eigtit-and-twenty. 

This  work  was  too  hot  to  hold  long  /our  men  be- 
haved bravely :  oar  gunner,  a  gallant  man,  shouted 
below,  pouring  in  his  shot  at  such  a  rate,  that 
the  Portuguese  began  to  slacken  theb  fire ;  we 
had  dismounted  several  of  their,  guns  by  firing  in 
at  their  forecaytle,  and  raking  them,  aa  I  said, 
fore  and  alb.  Presently  eomes  William  up  to 
me.  **  Friend,"  says  he,  very  calmly,  «  what  dost 
thou  mean  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  visit  thy  neigh, 
hour  in  the  ship,  the  door  being  open  for  thee?" 
I  understood  him  Immediateiv,  for  our  guns  had 
so  torn  their  hull,  that  we  had  beat  two  port- 
holes into  one,  and  the  bulk-head  of  their  steerage 
was  split  to  pieces,  so  that  they  eould  not  retire 
to  their  dose  quarters;  I  then  gave  the  word 
immediately  to  board  them.  Our  second  lieu- 
tenant, with  about  thirty  men,  entered  in  an 
instant  over  the  forecastle,  followed  by  some 
more  with  the  boatswain,  and  cutting  In  pieces 
about  twenty-five  men  that  they  found  upon  the 
deck,  and  then  throwing  aome  greaadoes  into  the 
steerage,  they  entered  there  also;  upon  which 
the  Portuguese  cried  quarter  present^,  and  we 
mastered  the  sMp,  contrary  Indeed  to  our  own 
expectation;  for  we  would  have  compounded 
with  them  if  they  would  have  sheered  off,  but 
laying  them  athwart  the  hawse  at  first,  and 
following  our  fire  fhriously,  without  giving  them 
any  time  to  get  elear  of  us  and  work  their  ship ; 
by  this  means,  though  they  had  six-and-forty 
guns,  they  were  not  able  to  pdnt  them  forward, 
as  I  said  above,  for  we  beat  them  immediately 
from  their  guns  in  the  forecastle,  and  killed  them 
abundance  of  men  between  decks,  so  that  when 
we  entered  they  had  hardly  found  men  enough 
to  light  us  hand  to  hand  upon  their  deck. 

The  surprise,  cf  joy  to  hear  the  Ptortugnete 
cry  quarter,  and  see  their  ancient  struck,  was  so 
great  to  our  captain,  who,  as  1  have  sdd,  was 
reduced  very  weak  with  a  high  fever,  thai  It  gave 
him  new  life.  Nature  conquered  the  distemper, 
and  the  fever  abated  that  very  night ;  so  that  in 
two  or  three  days  he  wna  sensibly  better,  his 
strength  began  to  come^  and  he  was  able  to  give 
his  orders  effectually  in  everything  that  was 
material,  and  In  about  ten  days  was  entirely  wdl 
and  about  the  ship. 

In  the  meantime  I  took  possession  of  the 
Portuguese  man«of.war;  and  Captain  Wilmot 
made  me,  or  rather  I  made  myself,  captain  of  her 
for  the  present.  About  thiKy  of  their  seamen 
took  service  with  us,  some  of  whom  were  French, 
sonui  Genoese ;  and  we  set  the  rest  oo  shore  the 
next  day  oo  a  little  island  on  the  coast  of  Braxll, 
except  some  wounded  men,  who  were  not  In  a 
condition  to  be  removed,  and  whom  we  were 
bound  to  keep  on  board  ;  but  we  had  an  occasion 
afterwards  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  Cape,  where, 
at  their  own  request,  we  set  them  on  shore. 

Captain  Wilmot,  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  taken, 
and  the  prisoners  stowed,  was  for  standing  in  for 
the  river  Janeiro  again,  not  doubting  but  we 
should  meet  with  the  other  man*  oft  war,  who,  not 
having  been  able  to  find  us,  and  having  lost  the 
company  of  her  comrade,  would  certainly  he 
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retmiMd,  and  night  be  surprised  by  the  ship  we 
had  taken,  if  we  carried  Portuguese  colours ;  aud 
our  men  were  all  for  it. 

But  our  friend  WiUiaxn  gate  us  better  counsel, 
for  he  came  to  me.    **  Friend,**  sa}*s  he,  *'l 
understand  the  captain  is  for  sailing  bmck  to  the 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  hopies  to  meet  with  Uie  other  ship 
that  was  in  chase  of  thee  yesterday.     Is  it  true, 
dost  thou  intend  it?*'—''  Why.  yes,*'   says   i, 
"William;  pray,  why  not  ?•*—•*  Nay,**  says  he, 
**  thou  mayett  do  so  if  thou  wilt"—'*  Well,   I 
know  that  too^  William.**  said  I,  «« but  the  cap. 
tain  is  a  man  vrill  be  ruled  by  reason ;  what  have 
you  to  say  to  it?"—"  Why."  says  William  gravely, 
**  1  only  ask  what  is  thy  business,  and  the  business 
of  all  the  people  thou  hast  with  thee?    Is  it  not 
to  get  money  ?**—**  Yes,  William,  it  is  so,  in  onr 
honest  way.**— .<«  And  wenldett  thou,"  says  he, 
'*  rather  have  money  without  fighting,  or  fighting 
without  money?     1  mean  which  wouldest  thou 
have  by  choice,  suppose  it  to  be  left  to  Ibee?** 
«  O  WilUam,*'  says  1.  •«  the  firtt  of  the  two  to  be 
sure.*'— «•  Whv,  then,"  says  he,  *•  what  great  gain 
liast  thou  made  of  the  priie  thou  hast  taken  now, 
though  it  has  cost  the  lives  of  thirteen  of  thy 
men,  besides  some  hurt?    It  is  true  thou  ha^ 
got  the  ship    and  some  prisoners;    but  thou 
wouldest  have  had  twice  the  booty  in  a  merchant 
ship,  with  not  one  quarter  of  the  fighting ;  and 
how  dost  thou  know  either  what  force  or  what 
number  of  men  nwy  be  in  the  other  sh^  and 
what  loss  thou  mayett  suffer,  and  what  gain  it 
shall  be  to  thee  if  thou  take  her  ?    I  think,  indeed, 
thou  mayest  much  better  let  her  alone.** 

*«  Why,  William,  it  is  true,**  said  I,  *'  and  III  go 
tell  the  captain  wfaiat  your  opinion  is.  and  bring 
you  word  what  lie  says.*'  Accordingly  in  I  went 
to  the  captain  and  told  him  William's  reasons ; 
and  the  captain  was  of  his  mind,  that  our  business 
'Was  indeed  fighting  when  wo  could  not  help  it, 
but  that  our  main  affair  was  money,  and  that  with 
as  few  blows  as  we  could.  So  that  adventure 
was  laid  aside,  and  we  stood  along  shore  again 
south  for  the  river  De  la  Plata,  expecting 
some  purchases  thereabouts;  especially  we  had 
our  eyes  upon  some  of  the  Spanish  ships  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  are  generally  very  rich  in 
silver^  and  one  such  prise  would  have  done  our 
business.  We  plied  about  here,  in  the  latitude 
of  neariy  twentv.two  degrees  south,  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  nothing  offered ;  and  here  we  began 
to  consult  what  we  should  do  next,  for  we  had 
come  to  no  resolution  yet  Indeed,  my  design 
was  always  for  the  Cape  de  Bona  Speransa,  and 
so  to  the  East  Indies.  I  had  heard  some  fiaming 
stories  of  Captain  Avery,  and  the  fine  things  he 
bad  done  in  the  Indies,  which  were  doubled  and 
doubled,  even  ten  thousand  fold ;  and  from  taking 
a  great  prise  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  he 
took  a  lady,  said  to  be  the  Great  MoguKs  daughter, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  jewels  about  her,  we 
had  a  story  told  us,  that  he  took  a  Mogul  ship, 
so  the  foolish  sailors  called  it  laden  with 
diamonds. 

I  would  lidn  haye  had  friend  Wllliam*s  advice 
whither  we  should  go,  but  lie  always  put  it  off 
with  some  quaking  quibble  or  other.  In  short 
he  did  not  care  for  directing  us  neither ;  whether 
he  made  a  piece  of  conscience  of  it  or  whether 
he  dki  not  care  to  venture  having  it  eome  against 


him  afterwards  or  no,  this  I  know  not ;  but  «• 
oonduded  at  last  without  him. 

We  were,  however,  pretty  long  la  resolving, 
and  hankered  about  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  a  loi^ 
time.  At  last  we  spied  a  sail  to  windward,  sod 
it  was  such  a  sail  as  I  believe  had  not  been  seco 
in  that  part  of  the  worid  for  a  great  while.  It 
wanted  not  that  we  should  give  it  chase,  for  it  stood 
directly  to  ns,  as  well  as  they  that  steered  ooald 
make  it ;  and  even  that  was  more  aeckjeotof  wes- 
ther  than  anything  else,  for  if  the  wfaid  hsd  chop- 
ped about  anywhm  they  must  have  gone  with  it. 
I  leave  any  man  that  Is  a  sailor,  and  understand! 
anything  of  a  ship,  to  judge  what  a  figure  tbii 
ship  made  when  we  flnt  saw  her,  and  what  we 
oottkl  imagine  was  the  matter  with  her.  Her 
mamtop-mast  was  gone  about  six  feet  above  the 
cap,  and  Ml  forwani^  the  head  of  the  topgallant. 
mast  hanging  m  the  fore-shrouds  by  the  stay ;  at 
the  same  time  the  parell  of  the  misentopsail-yard 
by  some  accident  giving  way,  the  miaentopiiail- 
braces  (the  standing  part  of  which  being  Cut  to 
the  maintop>mast  shrouds)  brought  the  mitcatop- 
sail,  yard  and  all,  down  with  it  which  spread 
over  part  of  the  quarter-deck  like  an  swoiog ; 
the  foretopsail  was  hoisted  up  two-thirds  of  the 
mast,  but  the  sheets  were  flown ;  the  fore-yard 
was  lowered  down  upon  the  forecastle,  the  ail 
loose,  and  part  of  it  banging  overboard,  in  this 
manner  she  came  down  upoo  us  with  the  wind 
ouartering.  In  a  word,  the  figure  the  whole 
ship  made  was  the  most  confounding  to  mea  that 
understood  the  sea  that  ever  was  seen.  She  had 
no  boat,  neither  had  she  any  colours  out 

When  we  came  near  to  her,  we  fljred  s  gnn  to 
bring  her  to.  She  took  no  notice  of  it  nor  ^^ 
us,  but  came  on  just  as  she  did  before.  We  fired 
again,  but  it  was  all  one.  At  length  we  esae 
within  pistol  shot  of  one  another,  but  oohody 
answered  nor  appeared.  So  we  began  to  think 
that  it  was  a  ship  gone  ashore  somewhere  in 
distress,  and  the  men  having  forsaken  her,  the 
high  tide  had  floated  her  off  to  sea.  Coffling 
near  to  her,  we  run  up  alongside  of  her  so  ekw 
that  we  could  hear  a  noise  within  her,  sod  sec 
the  motion  of  several  people  through  her  porta. 

Upon  this  we  manned  out  two  boats  full  of 
men,  and  very  well  armed,  and  ordered  then  to 
board  her  at  the  same  minute,  as  near  as  they 
oould,  and  to  enter  one  at  her  fore-chains  oa  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  a-midships  on  the  other. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  ship's  sMe,  a  sor* 
prising  multitude  of  black  saihMi,  such  ss  they 
were,  appeared  upon  deck,  and,  in  short  terri- 
fied our  men  to  much  that  the  boat  which  was  to 
enter  her  men  in  the  waist  stood  off  agaio,  and 
durst  not  board  her ;  and  the  men  that  entered 
out  of  the  other  boat  finding  the  first  boat,  ai 
they  thought  beaten  oflf^  and  seeing  the  ship 
full  of  men,  jumped  ail  back  again  into  their 
boat  and  put  oi^  not  knowhig  what  the  matter 
was.  Upon  this  we  prepared  to  pour  in  a  broad- 
side upon  her ;  but  our  friend  William  aet  us  to 
rights  again  here ;  for  it  seems  he  guessed  how 
it  was  sooner  than  we  did,  and  coming  up  to  oe 
(for  it  was  our  ship  that  came  up  with  faerX 
'*  Friend,*'  says  he,  *«  I  am  of  opinion  that  thoa 
art  wrong  hi  this  matter,  and  thy  men  have  been 
wrong  also  in  their  conduct  I'll  toil  thee  bow 
thou  Shalt  take  this  ship,  without  making  use  of 
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thoie  tMBgi  called  guns." — **  How  em  that  be, 
William  ?"  uld  !.-.'«  Why,"  aaid  he,  **  thou 
mayeit  take  her  with  thy  helm  ;  thou  leett  they 
keep  no  steerage,  and  thon  leett  the  eondition 
they  are  in;  ^id  her  with  thy  ship  apon  her 
lee  quarter,  and  ao  enter  her  from  the  ship.  I  am 
persuaded  thoa  wilt  take  her  without  fighting, 
for  there  is  some  mischief  has  befallen  tibe  ship, 
i  wliich  we  know  nothing  of." 

In  a  word,  it  being  a  smooth  sea,  and  little 

wind,  I  took  his  advice,  and  laid  her  aboard. 

Immediately  oor  men  entered  the  ship,  where  we 

<  foond  a  large  ship,  with  upwards  of  600  negroes, 

,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  not  one 

Christian  or  white  man  on  board. 

I  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight ;  for  im- 
mediately I  concluded,  as  was  partly  the  case, 
that  these  black  devils  had  got  loose,  had  mur- 
dered all  the  white  men,  and  thrown  them  into 
the  sea ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  told  my  mind  to 
the  men,  but  the  thought  so  enraged  them  that 
I  had  much  ado  to  keep  my  men  from  cutting 
them  all  in  pieces.  But  William,  with  many 
penuasions,  prevailed  upon  them,  by  telling  them 
that  it  was  nothing  but  what,  if  they  were  in  the 
negroes'  condition,  they  would  do  it  they  could ; 
and  that  the  negroes  had  really  the  highest  in- 
justice done  them,  to  be  sold  for  shives  without 
their  consent ;  and  that  the  law  of  nature  dio- 
Uted  it  to  th6m ;  that  they  ought  not  to  kill 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  wilful  murder  to 
doit. 

This  prevaQed  with  them,  and  cooled  their 
first  heat ;  so  they  only  knocked  down  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them,  and  the  rest  ran  all  down  between 
decks  to  their  first  places,  believing,  as  we  fancied, 
that  we  were  their  first  masters  oome  again. 

It  was  a  moat  unaccountable  difficulty  we  had 
next ;  for  we  could  not  mnke  them  understand 
one  word  we  said,  nor  could  we  understand  one 
word  ourselves  that  they  said.  We  endeavoured 
by  signs  to  ask  them  whence  they  came;  but 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it.  We  pointed  to 
the  great  cabin,  to  the  round-house,  to  the  cook- 
room,  then  to  our  faces,  to  ask  if  they  had  no  white 
men  on  board,  and  where  they  were  gone ;  but 
they  could  not  understand  what  we  meant.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  pointed  to  our  boat  and  to 
their  ship,  asking  questions  as  well  as  they  could, 
■od  said  a  thousand  things,  and  expressed  them- 
selves with  great  earnestness ;  but  we  coukl  not 
understand  a  word  of  it  all,  or  know  what  they 
meant  by  any  of  their  signs. 

We  knew  verv  well  they  must  have  been  taken 
on  board  the  ship  as  slaves,  and  that  it  must  be 
by  some  European  people  too.  We  could  earily 
see  that  the  ship  was  a  Dutch-built  ship,  but  very 
much  altered,  having  been  built  upon,  and,  as  we 
supposed,  in  Prance ;  for  we  found  two  or  three 
French  books  on  board,  and  afterwards  we  found 
clothes,  Hnen,  lace,  some  old  shoes,  and  several 
other  Uiings.  We  found  among  the  provisions 
some  barrels  of  Irish  beef,  some  Newfoundland 
liah,  and  several  other  evidences  that  there  had 
been  Christians  on  board,  but  saw  no  remains  of 
them.  We  found  not  a  sword,  gun,  pistol,  or 
weapon  of  any  kind,  except  some  cutlasses ;  and 
the  negroes  had  hid  them  below  where  they  lay. 
We  asked  them  what  waa  become  of  all  the  small 
arms,  pointing  to  our  own  and  to  the  places 


where  those  belonging  to  the  ship  had  hung. 
One  of  the  negroes  understood  me  presently,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  come  upon  the  deck,  where, 
taking  my  fusee,  which  I  never  let  go  out  of  my 
hand  for  some  time  after  we  had  mastered  the 
ship^I  say,  offering  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  made 
the  proper  motion  of  throwing  it  into  the  sea  ;  by 
which  I  nnderstoodji  as  I  did  afterwards,  that 
they  had  thrown  all  the  small  arms,  powder,  shot, 
swords,  Ac.,  into  the  sea,  believing,  as  I  sup- 
posed, those  things  would  kill  them,  though  the 
men  were  gone. 

After  we  understood  this  we  made  no  quest  ion 
but  that  the  ship's  crew,  having  bean  surprised  by 
these  desperate  rogues,  had  gone  the  same  way, 
and  had  been  thrown  overboard  also.  We  looked 
all  over  the  ship  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  blood, 
and  we  thought  we  did  perceive  some  in  several 
places ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  melting  the  pitch 
and  tar  upon  the  decks,  made  it  impossible  for  us 
to  discern  it  exactly,  except  In  the  round-house, 
where  weplaioly  saw  that  there  had  been  much 
blood.  We  foond  the  scuttle  open,  by  which  we 
supposed  that  the  captain  and  those  that  were 
with  him  had  made  their  retreat  into  the  great 
cabin,  or  those  in  the  cabin  had  made  their  escape 
up  into  the  round-house. 

But  that  which  confirmed  lu  most  of  all  in 
what  had  happened  was,  that,  upon  farther  in- 
quiry, we  found  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  of 
the  negroes  very  much  wounded,  two  or  three  of 
them  with  shot,  whereof  one  had  his  leg  broken 
and  lay  in  a  miserable  condition,  the  flesh  being 
mortified ;  and,  as  our  friend  William  said,  in  two 
days  more  he  would  have  died.  William  was  a 
most  dexterous  surgeon,  and  he  showed  it  in  this 
cure;  for  though  all  the  surgeons  we  had  on 
board  both  our  ships  (and  we  had  no  less  than 
five  that  called  themselves  bred  surgeons,  besides 
two  or  three  who  were  pretenders  or  assistants) 
— though  all  these  gave  their  opinions  that  the 
negro's  leg  must  be  cut  off,  and  tliat  his  life  could 
not  be  saved  without  it ;  that  the  mortificatioa 
had  touched  the  marrow  in  the  bone,  thst  the 
tendons  were  mortified,  and  that  be  could  never 
have  the  use  of  his  leg  if  it  should  be  cured,  Wil- 
liam said  nothing  in  general,  but  that  his  opinion 
was  otherwise,  and  that  he  desired  the  wound 
might  be  searched,  and  that  he  would  then  tell 
them  farther.  Accordingly  he  went  to  vroik  with 
the  leg ;  and,  as  he  desired  that  he  mig^t  have 
some  of  the  surgeons  to  assist  him,  we  appointed 
him  two  of  the  ablest  of  them  to  help,  and  all  of 
them  to  look  on,  if  they  thought  fit. 

William  went  to  work  his  own  way,  and  some 
of  them  pretended  to  find  fault  at  first.  How- 
ever, he  proceeded  and  searched  every  part  of  the 
leg  where  he  suspected  the  mortification  had 
touched  it ;  in  a  word,  he  cut  off  a  great  deal  of 
mortified  fiesh,  in  all  which  the  poor  fellow  felt 
no  pain.  William  proceeded  till  he  brought  the 
vessels  which  he  had  cut  to  bleed,  and  the  man 
to  cry  out ;  then  he  reduced  the  splinters  of  the 
bone,  and,  calling  for  help,  set  it,  as  we  call  it, 
and  bound  it  up,  and  laid  the  man  to  rest,  who 
found  himself  much  easier  than  before. 

At  the  first  opening  the  surgeons  began  to  tri- 
umph ;  the  mortification  seemed  to  spread,  and  a 
long  red  streak  of  blood  appeared  from  the  wound 
upwards  to  the  middle  of  the  man's  thigfa«  and  the 


wrgeoiu  told  me  the  man  wonkl  die  in  a  few 
houn.  I  went  to  look  at  it,  and  found  William 
himself  ander  tome  surprite ;  bui  when  X  asked 
him  how  long  be  thought  the  poor  fellow  could 
live,  he  looked  gravely  at  me,  and  said,  **  As  long 
as  thou  canit ;  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  ^ 
his  life,"  said  be,  •*  but  I  irould  eare  him,  if  I 
oooid,  without  making  a  cripple  of  him.**  I  found 
be  was  not  just  then  upon  the  operation  as  to 
bis  leg,  bat  was  mixing  up  something  to  give  the 
poorerenture,  to  repel,  as  I  thought,  the  spread- 
ing contagion,  and  to  abate  or  prevent  any  fever- 
ish temper  that  might  happen  in  the  blood  ;  after 
which  he  went  to  work  again,  and  opened  the  log 
in  two  plaeas  above  the  wound,  cnttiog  out  a 
great  deal  of  mortified  fiesh,  whidi  it  seemed  was 
oooasioned  by  the  bawbge,  which  bad  pressed 
the  parts  too  much ;  a«d  withal,  the  blood  being 
sit  the  time  in  a  more  than  common  disposition  (o 
mortify,  might  assist  to  spread  it. 

Well,  onr  iiriend  William  conquered  ail  this, 
denred  the  spreading  ssortifieation,  and  the  red 
streak  went  off  agahi,  the  flesh  began  to  heal, 
and  matter  to  run ;  and  is  a  few  days  the  man's 
spirits  began  to  recover,  bis  pulse  beat  regular, 
ne  bad  no  fever,  and  gathered  strength  dsily ; 
and,  in  a  word,  he  was  a  perfect  sound  man  in 
about  ten  weeks,  and  wt  kept  him  amoDgsc  us, 
and  made  him  an  able  seaman.  Bot,  to  retura 
to  the  ship :  we  never  eoold  eomo  at  a  certain 
Mirmation  abont  it,  till  some  of  the  negroes 
whieh  we  kept  on  board,  sad  whom  we  taught  to 
speak  Eaglislit  gam  the  account  of  it  aiterwardSk 
simI  this  maiasea  man  in  particular* 

We  inquired,  by  aU  the  ^igm  and  motions  we 
eonld  imagine^  what  was  become  of  the  people, 
and  yet  we  canU  get  nothing  from  theos.  Our 
lieatenant  was  kr  lortnring  some  of  them  to  make 
them  coofessi  but  William  opposed  that  vebe- 
mently ;  and  when  he  heard  tt  was  under  consi- 
deration ha  cama  to  me—*'  FViend,*'  says  he,  **  I 
maka  a  request  lo  thea  not  to  pat  any  of  theee 
poor  wretehes  to  torment."—**  Why,  WilUam,** 
said  I,  "why  not?  Yon  aee  they  will  net  give 
any  account  of  what  is  beooma  of  the  whito 
men."— **  Nay,"  says  William,  **  do  not  say  SO:  I 
safpese  they  have  given  thee  a  full  account  of 
every  particular  of  it.*'— *«  How  so  ?*'  says  -i ; 
*  pray  what  are  we  the  wiser  for  all  then*  jabber- 
teg  r^^  Nay,**  says  WiUiam,  *«  that  may  be  thy 
fsuU,  fer  aught  I  know  i  thou  wilt  not  punbh  the 
peer  men  becaase  they  cannot  speak  English  i 
and  perhaps  they  never  beard  a  word  of  BogUsh 
before.  Now,  I  mav  very  well  suppoee  that  t^ 
have  given  thae  a  large  acooimt  of  everything ; 
lor  Chou  seest  with  what  earnestness,  and  how 
k>Qg,  soma  of  them  have  talked  to  thee ;  and  if 
thoNs  oaast  aot  understand  their  language,  nor 
they  thoM,  bow  ean  they  help  that?  At  the  best, 
thou  deet  but  suppose  that  they  have  not  told 
thee'the  whole  truth  of  the  story;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  I  sappoie  they  have «  and  how  wilt  thou 
decide  the  question*  whether  thou  art  right  or 
whether  I  am  right  ?  Besides,  what  can  they 
say  to  thee  when  thou  ashest  tliem  a  question 
upon  the  tortare,  and  at  the  eame  time  they  do 
aot  understand  the  questiout  and  thou  dost  not 
know  whether  they  say  ay  or  no  ?" 

It  Is  no  eompUosent  to  my  moderation  to  say  I 
was  eonvfnoed  by  those  reasoas;  and  yet  we  had 


all  much  ado  to  keep  our  second  tieotcDsni  iron 
murdering  seme  of  them,  to  make  then  teO. 
What  if  they  had  told,  he  did  not  uoderstand  me 
word  of  it ;  but  bewouk)  not  be  pcrsasdad  bat  that 
the  negroes  must  needs  understand  him  wbea  hs 
asked  them  whether  the  ship  had  any  boat  sr  bo^ 
like  ours,  and  what  was  become  of  it. 

But  there  was  ao  remedy  but  to  wait  till  m 
made  these  people  understand  Su^,  sad  Is 
a^nrn  the  story  till  that  time.  The  esis  was 
thus:  where  they  were  taken  oa  board  the  lUp^ 
that  wa  could  never  understand,  bsosnm  tb^ 
never  knew  the  English  names  which  we  givt  to 
those  coasts,  or  what  nation  they  wtrs  who 
belonged  to  the  ship,  becausa  they  knew  not  one 
tongue  from  aaother ;  but  thus  far  ths  ncgrs  I 
examioe4  who  was  the  sane  whose  leg  Wmai 
bad  cured,  tokl  us  that  they  did  not  speak  the 
same  language  as  we  spoke,  nor  the  saoio  oar 
Portugueee  spoke ;  so  that  in  all  probability  they 
must  be  Fremsb  or  Dutch. 

Then  he  told  us  that  the  whito  men  usid  then 
barbarousiy ;  that  they  beat  them  ummerdfnlly ; 
that  one  of  the  nsgro  men  had  a  wife  and  ivo 
negro  chiklren,  one  a  daughter,  about  liiteea 
years  old ;  that  a  whito  maa  abased  the  a^ 
man's  wife,  and  siterwsrds  his  daughter,  wbieli, 
as  he  said,  nsade  all  the  negro  men  msd }  u4 
that  the  woman's  husband  was  in  a  great  rage ; 
at  which  the  white  maa  was  ao  provoked  that  he 
threateaed  to  kiU  him ;  but,  in  the  night,  the 
negro  man  being  loose,  got  a  great  dub»  bj 
which  he  asade  us  understand  lia  meant  a  hand' 
spike,  and  that  when  the  same  Frenchman  (if  it 
was  a  Frenchman)  cama  among  them  agaio,  be 
began  again  to  abuse  the  negra  man's  wift,  at 
which  the  negro,  taking  up  the  handipikf, 
kaocked  out  h»  braias  at  one  blew ;  and  then 
taking  the  key  from  him  with  which  hs  amaUy 
unlocked  the  haodrcuffs  which  the  ncgrsos  were 
fettered  with,  he  set  about  a  hundred  of  then  at 
liberty,  who,  getting  up  upon  the  deck  by  the 
same  buttle  that  the  white  man  caase  down,  and 
taking  the  nnn'a  cutlam  who  was  killed,  and  hjiog 
hold  of  what  came  neat  them,  they  fell  upoo  the 
men  that  were  upon  the  deck,  and  killed  tben 
all,  and  afterwaids  those  they  feund  upon  the 
rorecastle ;  that  the  captain  90A  his  other  mes, 
who  were  in  the  cabin  and  the  round-booifi 
defended  tbeimelves  with  great  oeurafe,  and 
shot  out  at  the  loop.holes  at  them,  by  which  he 
and  several  other  men  were  wounded,  and  aooe 
killed ;  but  that  they  broke  into  the  round-bouie 
aAer  a  long  diifute^  where  they  killed  twoof  tbe 
white  men,  but  owned  that  the  two  white  isen 
killed  eleven  of  their  mea  before  tbay  could  break 
in;  and  then  the  rest  having  got  down  the 
shuttle  into  the  great  cabin,  wounded  three  man 
of  them. 

T^t,  after  this,  the  gunner  of  the  ship  havinK 
secured  himsalf  in  the  gun-room,  one  of  bis  mes 
haaled  up  the  long-boat  close  under  tbe  attfOt 
and  putting  into  her  all  the  ams  and  smaonitiM 
they  could  come  at,  got  aU  into  the  boat,  sod 
aiterwards  took  in  the  captala,  and  those  that 
were  with  hkn,  out  «f  the  greet  osbin.  Whes 
they  were  all  thus  embarked,  they  resolved  to 
lay  the  ship  ahoard  agaia,  and  try  to  i eoover  a. 
That  they  boatdsd  the  ship  ia  a  de^Msn^ 
manner,  aodkiiladat  first  all  that  stood  ia  tbar 
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wajs  bttt  the  a«gro«t  befog  by  ibis tioM  «U looie^ 
and  havhkg  gotten  tome  armi,  tboagh  they  un- 
derstood nothing  of  powder  and  boHel,  or  gun* 
yet  the  men  conld  nerer  netler  fbem.  However, 
tbey  Uy  under  the  ihit^i  bow,  and  got  ont  all  tiM 
men  they  btd  left  in  the  cook-room,  who  had 
maintained  themaelTes  there,  notwithataading  all 
the  nc^roea  could  dd,  nod  with  their  amall  anoa 
killed  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  negroes,  bat 
were  at  last  forced  to  leate  tliem. 

They  contd  give  me  no  neoomrt  whereaboota 
this  was,  whether  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  far 
of,  or  how  long  K  was  before  the  ship  fell  into 
onr  hnods ;  only,  In  general,  ft  was  a  great  while 
ago,  as  they  called  it ;  and,  by  all  we  could  learn, 
it  was  within  two  or  three  davs  after  they  bad 
set  sail  from  the  coast.  They  told  os  that  they  had 
killed  abottt  thirty  of  the  white  men,  having 
knocked  tbem  on  the  head  with  crows  and  hand- 
spikes, and  such  things  as  they  ooiild  get  i  and 
one  strong  negro  kWed  three  of  them  with  an  iron 
crow,  after  he  was  shot  twice  tbrongh  the  body ; 
and  that  he  was  afterwards  shot  throogh  the  head 
by  the  captain  bhnself  at  the  door  of  the  round* 
house,  which  he  had  split  open  with  the  ciow ;  and 
this  we  supposed  was  the  occasion  of  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  which  we  saw  at  the  rounds 
house  door. 

The  same  nerro  told  us  that  they  threw  all 
the  powder  and  wot  they  could  find  into  the  sea, 
and  they  woold  have  thrown  the  great  guns  into 
the  tea  if  they  conld  have  lifted  them.  Befaig 
asked  how  they  came  to  have  their  sails  In  such 
a  coDditiott,  his  answer  Was,  **  Tbev  no  under* 
stand;  they  no  know  what  the  sails  do  ;**  that 
was,  they  ffid  net  so  much  as  know  that  ft  was 
the  safls  tliat  made  the  ship  go,  or  understand 
what  they  meant,  or  what  to  do  with  them. 
When  we  asked  him  whither  they  were  going,  he 
said,  **They  did  not  know,  but  believed  they 
should  go  home  to  their  own  country  agahi."  I 
asked  Mm,  in  particular,  what  he  thought  we 
were,  when  we  first  eame  up  with  them  f  He 
said,  **  They  were  terribly  frightened,  believing 
we  Were  the  same  white  men  that  had  gone  away 
in  their  boata,  and  were  come  again  In  a  greet 
ship,  with  the  two  boats  with  them,  and  expected 
they  wotdd  kill  them  aB.** 

This  waa  the  account  we  got  out  of  them,  alter 
we  bad  taught  tbem  to  speak  English,  and  to 
understand  the  names  and  use  of  the  thfaigs 
behiBging  to  the  ship  which  they  had  oeeasion  to 
speak  of;  and  we  observed  that  the  fellows  were 
too  innocent  to  dissemble  In  their  relation,  and 
that  they  all  agreed  In  the  tartieulani  and  wele 
alwayi  In  the  same  story,  wbieh  eenfirmed  very 
madi  the  tmtfa  of  what  they  said. 


VOL.  IL-*CHAPT£R  L 


wfLLusi  wiaas  a  tniniNo  votaob  wrm  tva 
naeaoBs,  Ann  ssils  rasa  all  advamvaobously. 

— Wa  ABB  iOIHBD  OffV  TRB  CAPB  OP  OOOO  BOVB 
BT  AH  BWOLISH  LOKO-BOAt  VVLt.  OV  VBlf.— 
AOeOOlTT  OV  TttBlC-^VABlOUS  CAPTtrBBS  MADB. 

Haviro  taken  this  ship,  our  next  difficulty  was, 
what  to  do  with  the  negroes.  The  Portuguese 
in  the  Brasib  weald  have  bought  them  all  of  us, 


and  been  glad  of  the  purchase,  if  we  bad  not 
diowed  ourselves  enemies  there,  and  been  known 
for  pirates  (  but,  as  it  was,  we  durst  not  go  ashore 
anywhere  thereabouts^  or  treat  with  any  of  the 
planters,  because  we  should  raise  the  whole 
country  npon  us ;  and,  if  there  were  any  such 
tbinga  as  men-of-war  In  anv  of  their  ports,  we 
should  be  sure  to  be  attacked  by  them,  and  by  all 
the  foroe  they  had  by  land  or  sea. 

Nor  oould  we  think  of  any  better  auccem 
if  we  went  northward  to  onr  own  plantations. 
One  while  we  determined  to  carry  tbem  aH 
away  to  Buenos  Ayres^  and  sell  them  there  to 
the  Spaniards ;  but  they  were  really  too  many 
for  tbem  to  make  use  of ;  and  to  earrjr  them 
round  to  the  South  Seas,  which  was  the  only 
remedy  that  waa  left,  waa  so  far,  that  we  should 
be  no  way  able  to  subsist  tbem  for  so  long  a 
voyage. 

At  last,  oar  old,  never-foiling  friend,  WOliam, 
helped  ns  out  again,  as  he  had  often  done  at  a 
dead  lift.  His  proposal  was  this,  that  be  should 
go  aa  master  of  the  ship,  and  about  twenty  men, 
such  9B  we  oould  best  trust,  and  attempt  to  trade 
privately,  upon  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  the 
planters,  not  at  the  principal  ports,  because  that 
would  not  be  permitted. 

We  all  agreed  to  this,  and  appointed  to  go 
away  ourselves  towards  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where 
we  bad  thought  of  going  before,  and  to  Wait  for 
him  not  there,  but  at  Port  St  Pedro,  as  the 
Spaniards  call  it,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  they  call  Rio  Grande,  and  where  the 
Spaoiaids  had  a  small  fort  and  a  few  people,  but 
we  believe  there  was  nobody  in  it. 

Here  we  tdok  up  our  station,  cruising  off  and 
on,  to  aee  if  we  could  meet  any  ships  going  to 
or  ooming  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata ;  but  we  met  with  nothing  worth  notice. 
However,  we  employed  ourselves  m  things  neces* 
sary  for  our  going  off  to  sea ;  for  we  filled  all 
our  water  casks,  and  got  some  fish  for  our 
present  use,  to  spare  as  much  as  possible  our 
ship's  stores. 

William,  in  the  mean  time,  went  away  to  the 
north,  and  made  the  land  about  the  Cape  of  St 
Thomas ;  and  betwixt  that  and  the  isles  of  Tu* 
beron  he  found  means  to  trade  with  the  planters 
for  all  his  negroes,  as  well  the  women  as  the 
men,  and  at  a  very  good  price  too ;  for  William, 
who  spoke  Portuguese  pretty  well,  told  them  a 
fair  story  enough,  that  tne  ship  was  in  scarcity  of 
provisions,  that  they  were  driven  a  great  way  out  of 
their  course,  and  indeed,  as  we  say,  out  of  thefr 
knowledge,  and  that  they  must  ao  up  to  the 
northward  as  for  as  Jamaica,  or  sell  there  upon 
the  coast.  This  was  a  very  plausible  tale,  and 
was  easily  believed;  and,  if  yoa  observe  the 
manner  of  the  negroes  sailing,  and  what  hap- 
pened in  their  voyage,  was  every  word  of  It 
true. 

By  this  method,  and  being  true  to  one  another, 
William  possed  for  whot  he  was,  I  mean,  for  a 
very  honest  fellow,  and  by  the  assistance  of  one 
planter,  who  sent  to  some  of  his  neighbour 
planters,  and  manoffed  the  trade  among  them* 
selves,  he  got  a  quidc  market ;  for  in  las  than 
five  weeks  William  sokl  all  his  negroes,  and  at 
last  sold  the  ship  iuelf,  and  shipped  himself  and 
his  twenty  men,  with  two  negro  boys  whrntt  he 
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bad  left,  in  a  iloop,  one  of  thoM  which  the  plant- 
era  used  to  lend  on  board  for  the  negroes.  With 
thii  iloop  Captain  William,  as  we  then  ealled 
him,  came  away,  and  found  ns  at  Port  St  Pedro, 
in  the  latitude  of  82  degrees  80  minutes  sonth. 

Nothing  was  more  sttr|»rising  to  us  than  to  see 
a  sloop  come  along  the  coast,  earrytog  Portn- 
goese  colours,  and  come  hi  directly  to  ns,  after 
we  were  assured  he  had  discovered  both  our 
ships.  We  fired  a  gun,  upon  her  nearer  ap- 
proach, to  bring  her  to  an  anchor,  bnt  imnedi* 
ately  she  fired  five  guns  by  way  of  salute,  and 
spnMd  her  English  ancient :  then  we  began  to 
guem  it  was  friend  William,  but  wondered  what 
was  the  meaning  of  his  being  in  a  sloop,  whereas 
we  sent  him  away  in  a  ship  of  near  800  tons ; 
but  he  soon  let  ns  Into  the  whole  history  of  his 
management,  with  which  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  be  very  well  satisfied.  As  soon  as  he 
bad  brought  the  sloop  to  an  anchor,  he  came 
aboard  of  my  ship,  and  there  he  gave  us  an  ae- 
count  how  he  began  to  trade  by  tlie  help  of  a 
Portuguese  planter,  who  lived  near  the  sea-side ; 
how  be  went  on  shore  and  went  up  to  the  first 
house  he  could  see,  and  asked  the  man  of  the 
house  to  sell  him  soom  hogs,  pretendfaig  at  first  he 
only  stood  in  upon  the  coast  to  take  in  fresh 
water  and  buy  some  provisions ;  and  the  man 
not  only  sold  him  seven  Iht  hogs,  but  invited  him 
in,  and  gave  him,  and  five  men  he  had  with  him, 
a  very  good  dinner ;  and  he  invited  the  planter 
on  board  his  ship,  aJMl,  In  return  for  his  kindnessi 
gave  him  a  negro  M  for  his  wife. 

This  so  obliged  the  planter,  that  the  nest 
morning  he  sent  him  on  board,  in  a  great  lug- 
gage-boat,  a  cow  and  two  sheep,  with  a  chest  of 
sweetmeats  and  some  sugar,  and  a  great  bag  of 
tobaoco,  and  bivited  Captain  WIIHam  on  shore 
again;  that,  after  this,  they  grew  from  one  khid« 
oess  to  anoUier ;  that  they  lN«an  to  talk  about 
trading  for  some  negroes ;  and  WUUaai,  pretend* 
ing  it  was  to  do  him  service^  consented  to  sell 
him  thirty  negroes  for  his  private  use  In  Us  plan- 
tation, for  which  he  gave  William  ready  money 
in  gold,  at  the  rate  of  five  and  thhty  moidores 
per  bead;  bnt  the  planter  was  obllgied  to  use 
great  caution  in  bringing  them  on  shore;  for 
which  purpose  he  made  William  weigh  and  stand 
out  to  sea,  and  put  in  a^ain,  about  fifty  miles 
farther  noith,  where  at  a  little  creek  he  took  the 
negroes  on  shore  at  another  plantation,  bekmging 
to  a  friend  of  his,  whom,  it  seems,  he  could 
trust.  ^^ 

This  remove  brought  WnUam  into  a  farther 
intimacy,  not  only  with  the  first  planter,  but  also 
with  his  friends,  who  desired  to  have  some  of  the 
negroes  also «  so  that,  from  one  to  another,  thev 
bought  so  many,  till  one  OTergrowa  planter  took 
100  negroes,  which  was  all  WuliaB  had  left,  and 
sharing  them  with  another  pbnter,  that  other 
planter  chaflered  with  WUliam  for  ship  and  all, 
giving  bun  in  exchange  a  very  clean,  large,  well* 
built  sloop  of  near  sixty  tons,  very  well  furnished, 
carrying  six  guns ;  bnt  we  made  her  afterwards 
carry  twelve  guns.  William  had  80O  moidores 
in  gold,  beslMs  th^  sloopb  In  payment  for  the 
sMps  and  with  thb  monev  he  stored  the  sloop  as 
full  as  she  could  hold  with  provisions,  especially 
bread,  some  pork,  and  about  sixty  hogs  alive ; 
among  the  rut,  William  got  eighty  barrels  of 


good  gunpowder,  which  was  very  moch  ibr  our 
purpose ;  and  all  the  provisions  which  were  is 
the  French  ship  he  took  out  also. 

This  was  a  very  agneable  account  to  Qi,eipe- 
elally  when  we  aaw  that  Wilihun  had  reeeind  in 
gold  coined,  or  by  weight,  and  some  Sptniih 
sUver,  60,000  pieces  of  dght.  besides  a  new  iloop, 
and  a  vast  qnantitv  of  provisions. 

We  were  very  glad  of  the  sloop  m  psrticnlir, 
and  began  to  consult  what  we  should  do,  whether 
we  had  not  best  tnm  off  our  great  IVitugueie 
shipb  and  stick  to  our  first  ship  and  the  iloop» 
seeing  we  had  scarce  men  enough  for  all  three, 
and  that  the  biggest  ship  was  thcmgbt  too  h^  fv 
onr  business;  however,  another  £spnte,  whidi 
was  now  decided,  brought  the  first  to  a  conds- 
sion.  The  first  dispute  was,  whUher  we  thonld 
go  ?  My  comrade,  as  I  ealled  him  now,  that  u 
to  say,  he  that  was  my  captain  before  we  took 
this  Portuguese  nuui^war,  was  for  goiog  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  ooaatfa^  up  the  west  side  of 
America,  where  we  ooiihl  not  foil  of  raskinf 
several  good  prises  upon  the  Spaniards;  aad 
that  then,  if  occasion  required  it,  we  might  eone 
home  by  the  South  Seas  to  the  East  Indiei,  and 
so  go  round  the  globe,  as  others  had  dene  before 
ns. 

But  my  head  lay  another  way ;  I  had  ben  in 
the  East  Indi^  and  hnd  entertained  a  notion 
ever  sfaice  that,  if  we  went  thither,  we  eoold  sot 
foil  of  maUng  good  work  of  It,  and  thst  we 
might  liave  a  safo  retreat,  and  good  beef  to  n> 
tual  our  shlp^  among  my  old  friends  the  ostircs 
of  Zanguebar,  on  the  coast  of  Mosambiqoe,  or 
the  island  of  St  Lawrence.  I  say,  my  thooghu 
lay  this  way ;  and  I  read  so  asany  lectnres  to 
them  all  of  the  advantagea  they  would  certslolj 
make  of  their  strength  by  the  prises  they  wonU 
take  hi  the  Onlf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  Sen, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  Bsy  of  Sea* 
gal,  that  1  amased  them. 

With  these  argnmenta  I  prevailed  oa  then, 
and  we  all  resolved  to  steer  away  S.B.  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and,  in  oonseqneoee  of 
this  resolution,  we  concluded  to  keep  the  iloop, 
and  sail  with  all  three,  not  doubting^  as  I  snored 
them,  but  we  should  find  men  there  to  aiske  np 
the  number  wanUng,  and  if  not,  we  might  cut 
anv  of  them  off  when  we  pleased. 

We  could  noi  do  less  than  make  onr  frtesd 
William  captain  of  the  sloop  which,  with  inch 
good  roanagensent,  he  had  brought  us.  He  told 
US,  tliough  with  much  good  maonen^  he  wovM 
not  command  her  as  a  frigate;  but,  if  we  woold 
give  her  to  bim  for  his  share  of  the  Guines  ihi|% 
which  we  came  very  honestly  bir,  be  would  kcrp 
ns  company  as  a  victualler.  If  we  coowisnded 
bias,  as  long  as  he  was  under  the  same  fores  thift 
took  hfan  away. 

We  understood  Uos*  so  gave  Mm  the  iloop, 
bnt  upon  condition  that  he  shouM  not  go  from 
n%  and  ahonld  be  entirely  under  ooasmand.  How- 
ever, William  was  not  so  easy  as  before;  sad, 
hideed,  as  we  afterwards  wanted  the  iloop  to 
cruise  for  purchase,  and  a  right  thoroogh-paced 
pirate  In  her,  so  I  was  hi  such  pain  for  WilUiOi. 
that  I  could  not  be  without  him,  for  he  wu  vy 
privy  counsellor  and  companion  upon  all  eoo* 
sions ;  so  I  put  a  Scotsman,  n  boM,  enterprimg • 
gallant  fdlow,  hitn  her,  named  Gordon,  and  aide 
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her  carry  twelve  guns  and  four  petereroet,  though, 
indeed,  we  wanted  men,  for  we  were  none  of  us 
manned  in  proportion  to  our  force. 

We  saileid  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  beginnhig  of  October,  1706,  and  passed  by, 
in  sight  of  the  Cape,  the  12th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, having  met  with  a  great  deal  of  bad 
weather.  We  saw  several  merchant  ships  in  the 
roads  there,  as  well  English  as  Dutch,  whether 
outward  bound  or  homeward  we  could  not  tell ; 
be  it  what  it  would,  we  did  not  think  fit  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  not  knowing  what  they  might  be, 
or  what  they  might  attempt  against  us,  when 
tbey  knew  what  we  were.  However,  as  we 
wanted  fresh  water,  we  sent  the  two  boats  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese  man-of*war,  with  all 
Portuguese  seamen  or  negroes  in  them,  to  the 
witering-place.  to  take  in  water;  and  in  the 
meanthne  we  hung  out  a  Portuguese  ancient  at 
sea,  and  lay  by  all  that  night.  They  knew  not 
what  we  were,  but  it  seems  we  passed  for  any- 
thing but  what  we  really  were. 

Oar  boats  returning  the  third  time  laden,  about 
five  o'clock  next  morning,  we  .thought  ourselves 
safficientiy  watered,  and  stood  away  to  the  east- 
ward; but,  before  our  men  returned  the  last 
time,  the  wind  blowing  an  easy  gale  at  west,  we 
perceived  a  boat  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  under 
sail,  crowding  to  come  up  with  us,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  we  shoald  be  gone.  We  soon  found  it  was 
an  English  long-boat,  and  that  it  was  pretty  full 
of  men.  We  could  not  imagine  what  the  mean- 
int?  of  it  should  be ;  but,  as  it  was  but  a  boat,  we 
thought  no  great  harm  in  it^to  let  them,  come  on 
board ;  and  if  it  appeared  they  came  only  to 
inquire  who  we  were,  we  would  give  them  a  full 
account  of  our  business,  by  taking  them  along 
tnth  us,  seeing  we  wanted  men  as  much  as  any- 
thing; bnt  they  saved  us  the  labour  of  being  in 
doubt  how  to  dispose  of  them,  for  it  seems  our 
Portuguese  seamen,  who  went  for  water,  had  not 
been  so  silent  at  the  watering  places  as  we  thought 
they  woukl  have  been.     But  the  cose,  in  short, 

was  this :  Captain (I  forbear  his  name  at 

present,  for  a  particular  reason),  captain  of  the 
£ast  India  merchant  -ship,  bound  afterwards  for 
China,  had  found  some  reason  to  be  very  severe 
with  bis  men,  and  had  handled  some  of  them  very 
roughly  at  St  Helena;  insomuch,  that  they 
threatened  among  themselves  to  leave  the  ship 
the  first  opportunity,  and  had  long  wished  for 
that  opportunity.  Some  of  these  men,  it  seems, 
hid  met  with  our  boat  at  the  watering*place,  and, 
i'iquiriog  of  one  another  who  we  were,  and  upon 
whnt  account ;  whether  the  Portuguese  seamen, 
bjr  faltering  In  their  account,  made  them  suspect 
that  we  were  out  upon  the  cruise,  or  whether 
they  told  it  in  plain  English  or  no  (for  they  all 
spoke  EngKsh  enough  to  be  understood),  but  so 
it  was,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  carried  the  news 
on  board,  that  the  ships  which  lay  by  to  the 
eastward  were  English,  and  that  they  were  going 
opon  the  aeeount,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  sea 
term  for  a  pirate ;  I  say,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
beard  it  they  went  to  work,  and,  getting  all  things 
ready  in  the  night,  their  chests  and  clothes,  and 
whatever  else  they  could,  they  came  away  before 
it  was  day,  and  came  up  with  us  about  seven 
o'clock. 
When  they  came  by  the  ship's  side  which  I 


commanded  we  hailed  them  in  the  usual  manner, 
to  know  what  and  who  they  were,  and  what  their 
business.  They  answered  they  were  Englishmen, 
and  desired  to  come  on  board.  We  told  them 
they  might  lay  the  ship  on  board,  but  ordered 
they  should  let  only  one  man  enter  the  ship  till 
the  captain  knew  their  business,  and  that  he 
should  come  without  any  arms ;  they  said,  "  Ay, 
ay,  with  all  our  hearts.*' 

We  pres^tly  found  their  business,  and  that 
they  desired  to  go  with  us ;  and  as  for  their  arms, 
they  desired  we  would  send  men  on  board  the 
boat,  and  that  they  would  deliver  them  all  to  us, 
which  was  done.  The  fellow  that  came  up  to  me 
told  me  how  they  had  been  used  by  their  captain, 
how  be  had  starved  the  men,  and  used  them  like 
dogs,  and  that,  if  the  rest  of  the  men  knew  they 
should  be  admitted,  he  was  satisfied  two-thirds  of 
them  would  leave  the  ship.  We  found  the  feU 
lows  were  hearty  in  their  resolution,  and  jolly 
brisk  sailors  they  were ;  so  I  told  them  I  would 
do  nothing  without  our  admiral,  that  was  the 
captain  of  the  other  ship ;  so  I  sent  my  pinnace 
on  board  Captain  WUmot,  to  desire  him  to  come 
on  board ;  but  he  was  indisposed,  and  being  to 
leeward,  excused  his  coming,  but  left  It  afl  to 
me ;  but  before  my  boat  returned.  Captain  WU- 
mot called  to  me  by  his  speaking-trumpet,  which 
all  the  men  might  hear  as  well  as  I ;  thus,  calling 
me  by  name,  **  I  hear  they  are  honest  fellows ; 
pray  tell  them  they  are  all  welcome,  and  moke 
them  a  bowl  of  punch." 

As  the  men  heard  it  as  well  as  I,  there  was  no 
need  to  tell  them  what  the  captain  said ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  trumpet  had  done,  tliey  set  up  a 
huzza,  that  showed  us  they  were  very  hearty  in 
their  coming  to  us ;  but  we  bound  them  to  us  by 
a  stronger  obligation  still  after  this,  for  when  we 
came  to  Madagascar,  Captain  Wilmot,  with  con- 
sent of  the  ship's  company,  ordered  that  these 
men  should  have  as  much  money  given  them  out 
of  the  stock  as  was  due  to  them  for  their  pay  in 
the  ship  they  had  left ;  and  after  that  we  allowed 
them  twenty  pieces  of  eight  a  man  bounty 
money ;  and  thus  we  entered  them  upon  shares, 
as  we  were  all,  and  brave  stout  fellows  they  were, 
being  eighteen  in  number,  whereof  two  were 
midshipmen,  and  one  a  carpenter. 

It  was  the  28th  of  November,  when,  having 
had  some  bod  weather,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  road  off  St  Augustine  Bav,  at  the  south-west 
end  of  my  old  acqiudntanoe  the  isle  of  Madagas- 
car. We  lay  here  awhile  and  troflUcked  with  the 
natives  for  some  good  beef ;  though  the  weather 
was  so  hot  that  we  could  not  promise  ourselves 
to  salt  any  of  it  up  to  keep ;  but  I  showed  them 
the  way  which  we  practised  before,  to  salt'it  first 
with  saltpetre,  then  cure  it  by  drying  it  in  the 
sun,  which  made  it  eat  very  agreeably,  though 
not  so  wholesome  for  our  men,  that  not  agreeing 
with  our  way  of  cooking,  vis.,  boiling  with  pud- 
ding, brewess,  &e.,  and  particularly  this  way, 
would  be  too  salt,  and  the  fat  of  the  meat  be 
rusty,  or  dried  away,  so  as  not  to  be  eaten. 

This,  however,  we  could  not  help,  and  made 
ourselves  amends  by  feeding  heartily  on  the  fresh 
beef  while  we  were  there,  which  was  excellent, 
good  and  fat,  every  way  as  tender  and  as  well 
relished  as  in  England,  and  thought  to  be  much 
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better  to  us  who  had  not  tasted  any  in  England 
for  BO  long  a  time. 

Having  now  for  sonoe  time  remained  here,  we 
began  to  consider  that  this  was  not  a  place  for 
our  bu^nesf ;  and  I,  that  had  some  views  a  par- 
ticular way  of  my  own.  told  them  that  this  was 
not  a  station  for  those  who  looked  for  purchase ; 
that  there  were  two  parts  of  the  island  which 
were  particularly  proper  for  our  purposes  \  first, 
the  b^  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  from 
thence  to  the  island  Mauritius,  which  was  the 
usual  way  which  ships  that  came  from  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  or  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Fort  St 
George,  Ac,  used  to  take,  and  where,  if  we  waited 
for  them,  we  ought  to  take  our  station. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  did  not  resolve 
to  fall  upon  the  European  traders,  who  were 
generally  ships  of  force  and  well  manned,  and 
where  blows  roust  be  looked  for ;  so  I  had  an- 
other prospect,  which  I  promised  myself  would 
yield  equal  profit,  or  perhaps  greater,  without  any 
of  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  the  former ;  and 
this  was  the  Gulf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  Sea. 

I  told  them  that  the  trade  here  was  great,  the 
ships  rich,  and  the  Strait  of  Babelmandei  narrow ; 
so  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  we  might  cruise 
so  as  to  let  nothing  slip  our  hands,  having  the 
seas  open  from  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Malabar  side 
of  the  Indies. 

I  told  them  what  I  had  observed  when  I  sailed 
round  the  island  in  my  former  nrogreu,  how  that, 
on  the  northernmost  point  or  the  island,  there 
were  several  very  good  harbours  and  roads  for 
our  ships ;  that  the  natives  were  even  more  civil 
and  tractable,  if  possible,  than  those  where  we 
were,  not  having  been  so  often  ill-treated  by 
European  sailors  as  those  had  In  the  south  and 
east  sides ;  and  that  we  might  always  be  sure  of 
a  retreat,  if  we  were  driven  to  put  in  by  any 
necessity,  either  of  enemies  or  weather. 

They  were  easily  convineed  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  my  scheme;  and  Captain  Wilmot, 
whom  I  now  called  our  admiral,  though  he 
was  at  first  of  the  mind  to  go  and  He  at  the 
island  Mauritius,  and  wait  for  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean merchant  ships  from  the  road  of  Coro- 
mandel, or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  now  of  my 
mind.  It  is  true,  we  were  strong  enough  to  have 
attacked  an  English  East  India  ship  of  the  greatest 
force,  though  some  of  them  were  said  to  etny 
fifty  guns;  but  1  represented  to  him  that  we 
were  sure  to  have  blows  and  blood  if  we  took 
them  ;  and,  after  we  had  done,  their  loading  was 
not  of  equal  vaiua  to  us,  because  we  bad  no  raom 
to  dispose  of  their  merchandise ;  and,  as  our  cir- 
cumstances stood,  we  bad  rather  have  taken  one 
outward-bound  Bast  India  ship,  with  her  ready 
cosh  on  board,  perhaps  to  the  value  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  than  thrse  homeward- 
oound,  though  tneir  loading  would  at  London  be 
worth  three  times  the  money,  because  we  knew 
not  whither  to  go  to  dispose  of  the  cargo; 
whereas  the  ships  fhrni  London  had  abundance 
of  things  we  knew  how  to  make  use  of  besides 
their  money,  suoh  as  their  stores  of  provisions 
and  liquors,  and  great  quantities  of  the  like  sent 
to  the  governors  and  factories  at  the  English 
settlements  for  their  use  s  so  that,  if  we  resolved 
to  look  for  our  own  oouotry  ships,  It  shonld  be 


those  that  were  outward-bound,  not  the  London 
ships  homeward. 

All  these  things  considered,  brought  the  admi- 
ral  to  be  of  my  mind  entirely ;  so,  after  taking  in 
water  and  some  fresh  provisions  where  wo  lay, 
which  was  near  Cape  St  Mary,  on  the  soath- 
west  comer  of  the  island,  we  weighed  and  stood 
away  south,  and  afterwards  S.  S. E.,  to  roDod  the 
island,  and  in  about  six  days*  sail  got  out  of  the 
wake  of  the  island,  and  steered  awfy  north,  till 
we  came  oflT  Port  Dauphin,  and  then  north  by 
east,  to  the  latitude  of  13  degrees  40  ainutes, 
which  was,  in  short,  just  at  the  farthsit  psrt  of 
the  island ;  and  the  admiral  keeping  a-head,made 
the  open  sea  lair  to  the  west,  dear  cl  the  whole 
island ;  upon  which  he  brought  to,  and  we  sent  s 
sloop  to  stand  in  round  the  farthest  point  north, 
and  coast  along  the  shore,  and  see  for  a  harbour 
to  put  into,  which  they  did,  and  soon  bvought  ut 
an  account  that  there  was  a  deep  bay,  with  a 
veij  good  road,  and  several  little  island^  under 
which  they  found  good  riding,  in  ten  to  seventeen 
fathom  wator,  and  accordingly  there  we  pot  in. 

However,  we  afterwards  found  occasion  to  re- 
move our  station,  as  you  shall  hear  presently. 
We  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  shore,  and 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  the  natives,  take 
in  fresh  provisions,  and  then  to  sea  again.  We 
found  the  people  very  easy  to  deal  with,  and  some 
cattle  they  bs4;  but  it  being  at  the  extremity  of 
the  island,  they  bad  not  such  quantities  of  cattle 
here.  However,  for  the  present  we  resolved  to 
appoint  this  for  our  place  of  rendesvoui^  and  go 
and  look  out  This  was  about  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

Accordingly  we  put  to  sea,  and  croised  avs,v 
to  the  northward,  for  the  Arabian  coast.  It  was 
a  long  run,  but  as  the  winds  generally  blow  trade 
from  the  south  and  S.S.E.  from  May  to  ^jeptem- 
ber,  we  bad  good  weather ;  and  in  about  twenty 
days  we  tnade  the  island  of  Saccatia.  lying  aootii 
from  the  Arabian  coast,  and  K.S.E.  from  tbc 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  i«s. 

Here  we  took  in  water,  and  stood  off  and  oo 
upon  the  Arabian  shore.  We  had  not  cruised 
here  above  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  before  1 
spied  a  sail,  and  gave  her  chase ;  bat  when  «e 
came  up  with  her,  never  was  such  a  poor  priic 
chased  by  pirates  that  looked  for  booty,  (or  we 
found  nothing  in  her  bat  poor.  haJf- naked  Tnrki. 
going  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  the  lomb  of  their 
prophet  MahomeL  The  jonk  thai  carried  them 
had  no  one  thing  worth  taking  away  but  a  little 
rice  and  some  coffee,  which  was  all  the  poor 
wretches  had  for  their  aubaistence;  to  we  let 
them  go,  for  indeed  we  knew  notwliat  todowitb 
them. 

The  same  evening  we  chased  another  jonk  with 
two  masts,  and  In  something  belter  plight  to  look 
at  than  tk>e  former.  When  we  came  on  beard  w< 
found  them  upon  the  same  erruDd,  but  eoly  that 
they  were  people  of  some  better  GMhien  Ihsa  the 
other;  and  here  we  irot  some  plundar*  mv^ 
Turkish  stores,  a  few  diamonds  in  the  esTidropi 
of  five  or  six  persons,  some  fine  Persian  carpets, 
of  which  they  made  their  saflVas  to  lie  npoo,  sad 
some  money ;  so  we  let  them  go  else. 

We  continued  here  eleven  days  longer*  sod 
saw  nothing  but  now  and  tlien  a  fishiiiy4wst  • 
but  the  twelfth  day  of  our  emtie  we  qM  atb^- 
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iolMd  I  thMPflhe  at  fine  H  had  been  an  En^lith 
riUp,  bttt  it  apfieared  to  be  an  European  freighted 
br  a  mmge  firom  Goa,  on  the  eoast  of  Malabar, 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  waa  very  rich.  We  chaaed 
her,  and  look  her  ndthopt  any  fight,  though  they 
had  loine  gnna  on  board  too,  bnt  not  many.  We 
foQod  her  manned  with  Portiigneie  seamen,  but 
aader  the  direetion  of  flre  merchant  Turks,  who 
had  hired  her  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  of  noma 
Portogal  merchants,  and  had  laden  her  with 
pepper,  saltpetre,  some  spioes,  and  the  rest  of 
the  loading  was  ahlefly  calicoes  and  wrought  silks, 
lOBo  of  them  very  ridi. 

We  took  her  and  carried  her  to  Saocalia  {  but 
we  really  knew  not  what  to  do  with  her,  for  the 
mme  reasons  as  before ;  for  all  their  goods  were 
of  little  or  no  Yalne  to  us.  After  some  days  we 
found  means  to  let  one  of  the  Turkish  merchants 
know,  that  if  he  would  ranaom  the  ship  we  would 
tske  n  sum  of  money  and  let  them  go.  He  told 
sse  that  if  t  would  let  one  of  them  go  on  shore 
for  the  money  they  would  do  it ;  so  we  adjusted 
the  value  of  the  cargo  at  90,000  ducats.  Upon 
this  agreement  we  allowed  the  sloop  to  carry  him 
en  shore  at  Dofar  in  Arabia,  where  a  rich  mer- 
ehant  laid  down  the  money  for  them,  and  came 
off  with  our  sloop;  and  on  payment  of  the  money 
we  very  fairly  and  honestly  let  them  go. 

Some  days  after  this  we  took  an  Arabian  jonk, 
going  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  Mocha,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  peart  on  board.  We  gntted  him 
of  the  pearl,  which  it  seems  waa  belonging  to 
somo  merchanta  at  Mocha,  and  let  him  go,  for 
there  waa  nothing  else  worth  our  takiog. 

We  oontinnad  cruising  up  and  down  here  till 
we  began  to  find  our  provisions  grow  low,  when 
Captain  Wihnot,  our  admiral,  told  us  it  was  time 
to  think  of  going  back  to  the  rendesvous ; 
and  tho  rest  of  the  men  said  the  same,  being  a 
little  weary  of  beating  about  for  above  three 
montha  together,  and  meeting  with  little  or 
Dothing  compared  to  our  great  expectations ;  but 
I  wna  vary  loath  to  part  with  the  Red  Sea  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  and  pressed  them  to  tarry  a  little 
longer,  which  at  my  instance  they  did ;  bnt  three 
daya  afterwards,  to  our  great  misfortune,  we  un- 
derstood that,  by  landing  the  Turkish  merchants 
at  Dofiir,  we  had  alarmed  the  eoost  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  so  that  no  vessel  would  stir  that 
w^,  and  ceaacquently  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pedMd  on  that  side. 

I  was  greatly  mortified  at  this  news,  and  could 
no  longer  withstand  the  importnnitics  of  the  men 
to  reCnm  to  Madagaaear.  However,  as  the  wind 
oontinaod  still  to  blow  at  S.  S.E.  by  S.,  we  were 
•bUged  to  stand  away  towards  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  Cape  Gnarde  Foy,  the  wind  being  more 
variable  under  the  shore  than  m  the  open  sea. 

Hero  we  chopped  upon  a  booty  which  we  did 
not  look  far,  and  whish  made  amends  for  all  our 
waiting ;  lliir  the  very  same  hoar  that  we  made 
land  we  spied  a  large  vessel  sailing  along  the 
shore  to  the  southward.  The  ship  was  of  Beogal, 
beleeglag  to  the  Great  Mogul's  country,  but  had 
en  boira  a  Dutch  pilot,  whose  name,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  was  Vandergest,  and  several  European 
seamen,  whereof  three  were  English.  She  was 
in  no  condition  to  resist  us.  The  rest  of  her  sea- 
nsen  were  Indians  of  the  Mogul's  subjects,  some 
Malabars  and  some  others.    There  were  five  In- 


dian merchants  on  heard,  and  seme  Armenians. 
It  seems  they  had  been  at  Mocha  with  apioes, 
silks,  diamonds,  pearls,  calico,  &&,  such  goods  as 
the  country  afibrded,  and  had  Uttie  en  board  now 
but  money  in  pieces  of  eight,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  just  what  we  wanted:  end  the  three  English 
seamen  came  along  with  tt%  and  the  XHiteh  pilot 
would  have  done  ao  tae»  but  the  two  Arasenian 
merchants  entreated  us  not  to  take  hies,  for 
that  he  being  th^ur  pilot,  then  waa  none  of  the 
men  knew  how  to  guide  the  ship  ;  ao^  at  their 
request,  we  refused  him ;  but  we  made  them 
promise  he  should  not  be  used  ill  for  being  willing 
to  go  with  us. 

We  got  near  dOOjOOO  pleoes  of  eight  in  thio 
vessel ;  and,  if  they  said  true»  there  was  a  Jew  of 
Goa,  who  intended  to  bare  embarked  with  th^m, 
who  had  200,000  pieces  of  eight  with  him,  ail 
bis  own  I  but  his  good  fortune  hindered  him,  or 
he  fell  sick  at  Mocha,  and  eeuld  not  he  ready  to 
travel,  which  was  the  saving  ef  his  money* 

CHAPTER  n. 

WILLIAM'S    DRBAM,   AND    STaANOB  ADVEMTUSI  IN 

coNsaauBNca  THBREor.— join  captain  wilmot 

AT  MANQAHBLLT.— .CAPTAIN  AVERT  JOINS  CS.— • 
DISSENSIONS  Aai39  AMONGST  US. -—WE  PAET 
COMPANT,  AND  X  LEAVE  THEM,  KAVINO  TUX 
ORBAT  SHIP  UNDER  MT  COMMAND.  ^-OCCUE- 
RBNCB8  OP  DUB  VOTAOB* 

There  was  none  with  me  at  the  taking  this  prise 
but  the  sloop,  for  Captaio  Wilmot's  ship  proving 
leaky,  he  went  away  for  the  rendesvoua  before 
us,  and  arrived  there  the  middle  of  December  i 
but  not  liking  the  port,  he  left  a  great  oroaa  on 
shore,  with  (Orections  written  on  a  plate  ef  lead 
fixed  to  it,  for  us  to  come  after  him  to  the  great 
bays  at  Mangahelly,  where  he  fonnd  a  very  good 
harbour ;  but  we  learned  a  piece  of  news  here 
that  kept  us  from  him  a  great  while,  which  the 
admiral  took  offence  at;  but  we  stopped  his 
mouth  with  his  share  of  dOO/XX)  pieces  of  eight 
to  him  and  his  ship's  orew.  But  toe  story  which 
interrupted  our  coming  to  him  waa  this.  Be« 
tween  Mangahelly  and  another  point,  called  Cane 
St  Sebastian,  there  came  en  shore  in  the  night 
an  European  ship,  and  whether  from  stress  of 
weather  or  want  of  a  pilot  I  know  not»  but  the 
ship  stranded  and  could  not  be  got  off.       ■ 

We  lay  in  the  oove  or  harbour,  where*  as  I 
have  said,  our  rendesvous  was  appointed,  and 
had  not  yet  been  on  shore,  so  we  had  not  ieen 
the  directions  our  admfaral  had  left  for  us. 

Our  friend  WiQiam,  of  whom  I  have  said  no* 
thing  a  great  while,  had  a  great  mind  one  day  to 
go  on  shore,  and  importuned  me  to  let  him  Isave 
a  little  troop  to  go  with  him,  for  sofirty,  that  they 
might  see  the  country.  I  was  mightily  against  it 
for  many  reasons ;  but  particularly  I  told  him  he 
knew  the  natives  were  but  savagea,  and  they 
were  very  treacherous,  and  I  desired  him  that  he 
would  not  go ;  and,  had  he  gone  on  mnch  far- 
ther, I  believe  I  should  have  downright  reftued 
him,  and  commanded  him  not  to  go. 

But,  in  order  to  persuade  me  to  let  him  go,  he 
told  mo  he  would  give  ma  an  account  of  the 
reason  why  he  was  so  importunate.  He  told  moi 
the  last  night  he  had  a  dream,  whidi  was  ae 
forcible,  and  made  suoh  an  impression  upon  his 
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miod,  that  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had 
made  the  proposal  to  me  to  go  ;  and  if  I  reftised 
him,  then  he  thought  his  dream  was  significant ; 
and  if  not,  then  his  dream  was  at  an  end. 

His  dream  was,  be  said,  that  he  went  on  shore 
with  thirty  men,  of  whom  the  cockswain,  be  said, 
was  one,  upon  the  island ;  and  that  they  found  a 
mine  of  gold,  and  enriched  them  all.  But  this 
was  not  the  main  thing,  he  said,  but  that  the 
same  morning  he  had  dreamed  so,  the  cockswain 
came  to  him  just  then,  and  told  him  that  he 
dreamed  he  went  on  shore  on  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  that  some  men  came  to  him  and  told 
him  they  would  show  htm  where  he  should  get  a 
prize  which  would  make  them  all  rich. 

These  two  things  put  together  began  to  weigh 
with  me  a  little,  though  I  was  never  inclined  to 
give  any  heed  to  dreams ;  but  William*s  impor- 
tunity turned  me  effectually,  for  I  always  put  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  his  judgment ;  so  that, 
in  short,  I  gave  them  leave  to  go,  but  I  charged 
them  not  to  go  far  off  from  the  sea-coast ;  that, 
if  they  were  forced  down  to  the  sea-side  upon 
any  occasion,  we  might  perhaps  see  them,  and 
fetch  them  off  with  our  bont^. 

They  went  away  early  in  the  morning,  one- 
and«thirty  men  of  them  in  number,  very  well 
armed,  and  very  stout  fellows ;  they  travelled  all 
the  day,  and  at  night  made  us  a  signal  that  all 
was  well,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  we  had 
agreed  on,  by  making  a  great  fire. 

Next  day  they  march^  down  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  inclining  towards  the  sea-side,  as  they 
had  promised,  and  saw  a  very  pleasant  valley 
before  them,  with  a  river  in  the  middle  of  it, 
which,  a  little  farther  below  them,  seemed  to  be 
big  enough  to  bear  small  ships;  they  marched 
apaoe  towards  this  river,  and  were*  surprised 
with  the  noise  of  a  piece  going  off,  which,  by 
the  sound,  could  not  be  far  off;  they  listened 
long,  but  coold  hear  no  more,  so  they  went  on 
to  the  river-side,  which  was  a  very  fine  fresh 
stream,  but  widened  apace,  and  they  kept  on 
by  the  banks  of  it,  till,  almost  at  onoe,  it  opened 
or  widened  into  a  good  large  creek  or  harbour, 
about  five  miles  fii^m  the  sea ;  and  that  which 
was  still  more  surprising,  as  they  marched  for- 
ward, tliey  plainly  saw  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, or  creek,  the  wreck  of  a  ship. 

The  tkle  was  up,  as  we  call  it,  so  that  it  did 
not  appear  very  much  above  the  water,  but,  as 
they  made  downwards,  they  found  it  grow  bigger 
and  bigger ;  and  the  tide  soon  after  ebbing  out, 
they  found  it  lay  dry  upon  the  sands,  and  appeared 
to  be  the  wreck  of  a  considerable  vessel,  larger 
than  ooold  be  ezpeeted  in  that  country. 

After  tome  time,  William,  taking  out  his  glass 
to  look  at  it  more  nearly,  was  surprised  with 
hearing  a  musket-shot  whistle  by  him,  and  im- 
mediatelv  after  that  he  heard  the  gun,  and  saw 
the  smoke  from  the  other  side ;  upon  which  our 
men  immediately  fired  three  muskets,  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  what  or  who  they  were.  Upon 
the  noise  of  these  guns,  abundance  of  men  came 
running  down  to  the  shore  from  among  the 
trees;  and  our  men  could  easily  perceive  that 
they  were  Europeans,  though  they  knew  not  of 
what  nation ;  however,  our  men  hallooed  to  them 
as  loud  as  they  could,  and  by  and  by  they  got  a 
long  pde,  and  set  it  up,  and  hung  a  white  shirt 


upon  it  for  a  flag  of  truce.  Thev  on  the  other 
side  saw  it,  by  the  help  of  their  glasses,  too,  and 
quickly  after  our  men  saw  a  boat  launch  off 
from  the  shore,  as  they  thought,  but  it  was  irom 
another  creek,  it  seems;  and  immedistely they 
came  rowing  over  the  creek  to  our  men,  esrry- 
ing  also  a  white  flag  as  a  token  of  truce. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  surprise,  or  joy 
and  satisfaction,  that  appeared  on  both  sides,  to 
see  not  only  white  men,  but  Englishmen,  in  t 
place  so  remote ;  but  what  then  must  it  be,  wha 
they  came  to  know  one  another,  to  find  thst 
they  were  not  only  countrymen  bat  comradei; 
and  that  this  was  the  very  ship  that  Captsin 
Wilmot,  our  admiral,  commanded,  and  whose 
company  we  had  lost  in  the  storm  at  Tobsgo, 
after  making  an  agreement  to  rendesvoos  si 
Madagascar! 

They  had,  it  seems,  got  intelligence  of  ns 
when  they  tune  to  the  south  part  of  the  iilaad, 
and  had  been  a-roving  as  for  as  the  Golf  of 
Bengal,  wheti  they  met  Captafai  Avery,  with 
whom  they  joined,  took  several  rich  prises,  aod, 
amongst  the  rest,  one  ship  with  the  Great 
Mogurs  daughter,  and  an  immense  treasore  in 
money  and  jewels ;  and  from  thence  they  csme 
about  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  and  aft^ards 
that  of  Malabar,  into  the  Gulf  of  Perna,  where 
they  also  took  some  prize,  and  then  deaif^Ded 
for  the  south  part  of  Madagascar ;  but  the  winds 
blowing  hard  at  S.E.  and  8.E.  by  E.,  they 
came  to  the  northward  of  the  isle,  and  beiog, 
after  that,  separated  by  a  furious  tempest  from 
the  N.W.,  they  were  forced  into  the  mouth  of 
that  creek,  where  they  lost  their  ship.  Aod 
they  told  us  also,  that  tbey  beard  that  Captais 
Avery  himself  had  lost  his  ship  also  not  fiv  oft 

When  thev  had  thus  acquainted  one  another 
with  their  fortunes,  the  poor  overjoyed  ma 
were  in  haste  to  go  back  to  oommunicBte  their 
joy  to  their  comrades ;  and,  leaving  some  of  their 
men  with  ours,  the  rest  went  back,  and  WHlian 
was  so  earnest  to  see  them  that  he  and  two 
more  went  back  with  them,  and  there  he  csme 
to  their  little  camp  where  they  lived.  Then 
were  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  men  of  them 
in  all;  they  had  got  their  guns  on  shore,  sod 
some  ammunition,  but  a  good  deal  of  their 
powder  was  spoiled  ;  however,  they  had  raised  a 
fair  platform,  and  mounted  twelve  pieces  of  can* 
non  upon  it,  which  was  a  suflldent  defenee  to 
them  on  that  sMe  of  the  tea;  and  just  at  the 
end  of  the  platform  they  had  made  a  launch, 
and  a  litUe  yard,  and  were  all  hard  at  work, 
building  another  little  ship,  as  I  may  caU  it,  to 
go  to  sea  in ;  but  they  put  a  stop  to  this  work 
upon  the  news  they  had  of  our  being  oome  io. 

When  our  men  went  into  their  huts,  it  was 
surprising,  indeed,  to  see  the  vast  stock  of  wealth 
they  had  got,  in  gold  and  silver,  and  jewels, 
which,  however,  they  told  ns  was  a  trifle  to  whst 
Captain  Avery  had,  wherever  he  was  gona 

It  was  five  days  we  had  waited  for  our  neo, 
and  no  news  of  them ;-  and  indeed  1  gave  them 
over  for  lost ;  but  was  surpriaed*  after  five  dsytf' 
waiting,  to  see  a  ship's  boat  come  rowing  towards 
us  along  shore.  What  to  make  of  it  I  eooU  sot 
tell,  but  was  at  last  better  satisfied,  when  oor 
men  told  me  they  heard  them  iiaUoo,  and  saw 
them  wave  their  caps  to  us. 
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In  A  little  tine  they  came  quite  up  to  ui;  and 
I  aair  friend  William  stand  in  the  boat,  and  malie 
ngns  to  us ;  w  they  came  on  board ;  but  when 
I  saw  there  were  but  fifteen  of  our  one-and- thirty 
men»  I  asked  what  had  become  of  their  fellows. 
*'  0,**  says  William,  **  they  are  all  very  well ;  and 
my  dream  is  fuUy  made  good,  and  the  cock- 
swain's too.*' 

This  made  me  very  impatient  to  know  how 
the  case  stood ;  so  he  told  us  the  whole  story, 
which  indeed  surprised  us  all.  The  next  day  we 
weighed,  and  stood  away  southerly  to  join  Cap« 
taio  VVilmot  and  ship  at  Mangahelly,  where  we 
found  him,  as  I  said,  a  little  chagrined  at  our 
stay  i  but  we  pacified  him  afterwards  with  telling 
bim  the  history  of  William's  dream,  and  the  con* 
seouence  of  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  camp  of  our  comrades 
was  so  near  Mangahelly,  that  our  admiral  and  I, 
friend  William,  and  some  of  the  men,  resolved  to 
take  the  sloop  and  go  and  see  them,  and  fetch 
them  all,  and  their  goods,  bag  and  baggage,  on 
board  our  ship,  which  accordingly  we  did,  and 
found  their  camp,  their  fortifications,  the  battery 
of  guns  they  had  erected,  their  treasure  and  all 
the  men,  just  as  William  had  related  it ;  so,  after 
some  stay,  we  took  all  the  men  into  the  sloop, 
and  brought  them  away  with  us. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  knew  what  was 
become  of  Captain  Avery  s  but  after  about  a 
month,  by  tlie  direction  of  the  men  who  had  lost 
their  ^p»  we  sent  the  sloop  to  cruise  along  the 
shore,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  they  were ; 
and  in  about  a  week's  cruise  our  men  found 
them ;  and  particularly,  ^at  they  had  lost  their 
siiip,  as  well  as  our  men  hod  lost  theirs,  and 
that  they  were  every  way  in  as  bad  a  condition 
asoun. 

It  was  about  ten  days  before  the  sloop  re- 
tnmed,  and  Captain  Avery  with  them ;  and  this 
was  the  whole  force  that,  as  I  remember,  Captain 
Avery  ever  bad  with  him ;  for  now  we  joined  all 
our  forces  together,  and  it  stood  thus  :-^We  had 
two  ships  and  a  sloop,  in  which  we  had  320  men, 
but  much  too  few  to  man  them  as  they  ought  to 
be,  the  great  Portuguese  ship  requiring  of  herself 
near  400  men  to  man  her  completely.  As  for 
our  lost,  but  now  found  comrade,  her  complement 
of  men  was  180,  or  thereabouts;  and  Captain 
Avery  bad  about  300  men  with  him,  whereof 
he  had  ten  carpenters  with  him,  most  of  whom 
were  found  aboard  the  prize  they  had  taken ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  all  the  force  that  Avery  had  at 
Madagascar,  in  the  year  1699,  or  thereabouts, 
amounted  to  our  three  ships,  for  his  own  was  lost, 
as  jFOtt  have  heard,  and  never  had  any  more  than 
about  1,200  men  in  all. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  that  all  our 
crews  got  together,  and  as  Avery  was  unshipped, 
we  all  agreed  to  bring  our  own  company  into  the 
Portuguese  nian-of>war  and  the  sloop,  and  give 
Captain  Avery  the  Spanish  frigate,  with  all  the 
tackles  and  furniture,  guns  and  ammunition,  for 
bis  crew  by  themselves;  for  which  they,  being 
full  of  wealth,  agreed  to  give  us  40,000  pieces  of 
eight 

it  was  next  considered  what  course  we  should 
take.  Captain  Avery,  to  give  him  his  due,  pro- 
posed our  building  a  little  city  here,  establishing 
ourselves  on  shore,  with  a  good  fortification  and 


works  pioper  to  defend  oarflelvef;  and  that,  as 
we  had  wealth  enough,  and  could  increase  it  to 
what  degree  we  pleased,  tre  shonid  oontent  our« 
selves  to  retire  here,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
world.  But  I  soon  convinced  him  that  this  place 
would  be  no  security  to  us,  if  we  pretended  to 
carry  on  our  cruising  trade ;  for  that  then  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  would  be  engaged  to  root  us  out ;  but  if 
we  resolved  to  live  there  as  in  retirement,  and 
plant  in  the  country  as  private  men,  and  give 
over  our  trade  of  ph^ting,  then,  indeed,  we  m%ht 
plant  and  settle  ourselves  where  we  pleased. 
But  then,  I  told  him«  the  best  way  would  be  to 
treat  with  the  natives,  and  buy  a  tract  of  land  of 
them  farther  up  the  country,'  seated  upon  some 
navigable  river,  where  boats  might  go  up  and 
down  for  pleasure,  but  not  ships  to  endanger  us; 
that  thus  planting  the  high  ground  with  cattle, 
such  as  cows  and  goats,  of  which  the  country 
also  was  full,  to  be  sure  we  might  live  here  as 
well  as  any  men  in  the  world ;  and  I  owned  to 
him  I  thought  it  was  a  good  retreat  for  those 
that  were  willing  to  leave  off  and  lay  down,  and 
yet  did  not  care  to  venture  home  and  be  hanged ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  run  the  risk  of  it. 

Captain  Avery,  however,  made  no  positive 
discovery  of  his  intentions.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  decline  my  notion  of  going  up  into  the  country 
to  plant ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  apparent  he 
was  of  Captain  Wilmot's  opinion— that  they 
might  maintain  themselves  on  shore,  and  yet 
carry  on  their  cruising  trade  too ;  and  upon  this 
they  resolved.  But,  as  I  afterwards  understood, 
about  fifty  of  their  men  went  up  the  country, 
and  settled  themselves  in  on  inland  plaee  as  a 
colony.  Whether  they  are  there  still  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell,  or  how  many  of  them  are  alive ;  but 
it  is  my  opinion  they  are  there  still,  and  that 
they  are  considerably  increased,  for,  as  I  hear, 
they  have  got  some  women  among  them,  though 
not  many ;  for  it  seems  five  Dutch  women  and 
three  or  four  little  girls  were  taken  by  them  in  a 
Dutch  ship,  which  they  afterwards  took  going  to 
Mocha ;  and  three  of  those  women,  marrying 
some  of  these  men,  went  with  them  to  live  in 
their  new  plantation.  But  of  this  I  speak  only 
by  hearsay. 

As  we  lay  here  some  time,  I  found  our  people 
mightily  divided  in  their  notions :  some  were  for 
going  this  way,  and  some  that,  till  at  last  I  began 
to  foresee  they  would  part  company,  and  perhaps 
we  should  not  have  men  enough  to  keep  together 
to  roan  thecreat  ship ;  so  I  took  Captain  Wilmot 
aside,  and4egan  to  talk  to  him -about  it,  but 
soon  perceived  that  he  inclined  himself  to  stay  at 
Madagascar,  and  having  got  a  vast  wealth  for  hit 
own  share,  had  secret  designs  of  getting  home 
some  way  or  other. 

I  argued  the  impossibility  of  it,  and  the  baxard 
he  would  run,  either  of  falling  Soto  the  bands  of 
thieves  and  murderers  in  the  Red  Sea,  who 
would  never  let  such  a  treasure  as  his  pass  their 
hands,  or  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  or  French,  who  would  certainly 
hang  him  for  a  pirate.  I  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  voyage  I  had  made  from  this  very  place  to 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and  what  a  journey  it 
was  to  travel  on  foot. 

In  short,  nothing  could  persuade  him,  but  he 
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wooM  go  into  tiM  Rid  Sra  witb  the  ttoop,  ttnd 
iHMre  the  etaOdMn  of  IstmI  pMted  tlirough  the 
■ea  dry-ibod,  end,  lasding  there,  woald  tnvel  to 
Orand  Ceiro  by  land,  which  if  not  above  e^htjr 
mUea,  and  ftom  thenee  be  laid  be  eould  ibip 
bbiifleU;  by  the  way  of  Alexandria,  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

I  repffeeenled  tbe  haMrd,  and  iadeed  the  iro- 
poMibUity*  of  Us  patihif  by  Mocba  and  Jvdda 
wttboat  beinv  attaebed.  If  be  oflbred  it  by  ibroe, 
or  pluiideredr  If  be  weat  to  get  kave ;  and  ex- 
pMaed  tbe  reaeooe  e#  it  ae  Hticb  and  so  etfecta^ 
ally,  tbat  tboagb  at  but  be  would  aot  liearken 
to  it  bianlf,  oone  of  bii  nea  would  go  witb  him. 
They  teld  htai  they  would  go  anywhere  with  him 
te  ferve  bUn,  bat  that  thit  waa  nmabig  bimMlf 
and  them  into  oertain  deitroction,  without  any 
poMibiUty  of  avoldiag  it,  or  probability  of  answer- 
lag  Ms  end.  Tbe  captain  took  what  I  said  to 
Mm  qahe  wrong,  and  pretended  to  resent  it,  and 
gave  me  some  buecaneer  words  opoo  It;  but  I 
gave  him  no  refam  to  it  bot  this :  that  1  advised 
bim  tor  his  advantage ;  that  ff  lie  did  not  under- 
stand It  so,  it  Was  his  fanft,  not  mine;  that  I  did 
mvt  forbid  him  to  go,  nor  had  I  otTer ed  to  persuade 
any  of  tbe  men  not  to  go  with  liim,  thongh  it  was 
te  their  apparent  destnfctlon« 

However,  warm  heads  are  not  easily  cooled. 
The  eaptafai  was  so  eager  that  he  quitted  our 
oompaay,  and,  wHb  most  of  his  crew,  went  over 
to  Captain  Avery,  and  sorted  with  bis  people, 
taking  all  tbe  treasure  with  bim,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  very  fair  in  hfan,  we  having  agreed 
to  share  all  our  gains,  whether  more  or  less, 
whether  absent  or  present. 

Our  sneo  mottirred  a  little  at  it,  but  I  pacified 
them  at  well  as  I  ooold,  and  told  them  it  was 
easy  Ibr  ns  to  get  as  mneb,  if  we  minded  our 
Mti:  and  Captatai  Wilmot  bad  set  us  a  very 
good  example ;  for,  by  the  same  rule,  the  agree* 
ment  of  any  farther  sharing  of  profits  with  them 
was  at  an  end.  I  took  this  occasion  to  pnt  into 
tbeir  beads  some  part  (^  my  farther  designs, 
wbidi  were,  fo  range  over  the  eastern  sea,  and 
ifi  If  w«  coQid  not  make  ourselves  as  rich  as 
Mr  Avery,  who,  H  was  true,  bad  gotten  a  pro- 
dlglona  deal  of  money,  though  not  one  half  of 
what  was  said  of  it  in  Europe. 

Our  men  were  so  pleased  with  my  forward, 
enterprising  temper,  that  they  assured  me  that 
tbey  wMM  go  with  me,  one  and  all,  over  the 
itMe  gtobe,  wherever  1  would  carry  them ;  and 
u  for  Captain  Wilmot,  they  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  blm<  This  came  to  bis  ears, 
and  pot  him  into  a  great  rsge,  so  thilf  he  threat- 
ened, if  I  came  on  shore,  be  would  cut  my 
tbroat. 

I  had  infiymation  of  it  privately,  but  took  no 
notice  of  it  at  all ;  only  i  took  care  not  to  go 
unprovided  for  him,  and  seldom  walked  about 
bnt  in  very  good  company.  However,  at  last 
Captain  Wilmot  and  I  met,  and  talked  over  tbe 
matter  very  seriously,  and  I  offered  bim  the 
sloop  to  go  where  be  pleased,  or,  if  he  was  not 
sathfied  with  that,  I  offered  to  take  the  sloop, 
and  leave  him  the  great  ship ;  but  lie  declined 
both,  and  only  desind  that  I  would  leave  him 
six  eaipenters,  whidb  I  bad  in  our  ship  more 
than  I  nad  need  of,  to  help  bis  men  to  finish  tbe 
skN^  that  was  begim  before  we  came  tbither,  by 


the  men  that  leat  tfaeir  Mp«  TMs  I^snssated 
readily  to,  and  lent  hfan  several  other  Imadi  thai 
were  useful  to  him ;  and  in  a  little  Hms  tksy 
built  a  stout  brigantine,  able  to  carry  fiMrtica 
gans  and  90O  men. 

What  measures  they  took,  and  bow  Captaia 
Avery  managed  afterwards,  is  too  longa sisry  te 
meddle  with  here ;  nor  is  it  any  of  my  bnriiPM, 
having  my  own  story  still  npon  my  bnadi. 

We  lay  here,  about  these  klle  dispntesi  shaoit 
five  months,  when,  about  tbe  latter  end  sfMardi, 
I  set  saH  with  the  great  lUp,  having  hi  her  fwty. 
fonr  gnns  and  400  Saen,  and  the  itoop,  curyig 
eighty  men.  Wo  dM  not  steer  to  tbs  Malabar 
coast,  and  so  to  tbe  Gflif  of  Persia,  as  ma  fint 
intended,  the  east  monsoons  blowbig  yet  too 
strong,  but  we  kept  more  under  the  Afrieaa 
coast,  where  we  had  the  wind  variakle  till  we 
passed  tbe  line,  and  made  the  Cape  Bemi,  ia 
the  latitude  of  four  dcgrsaa  ten  ndiaotes ;  froai 
thenee,  the  monsoooa  tMgimung  to  ehaage  to  the 
N.E.  and  N.N. Bw,  we  led  H  away,  fUtb  tfasviad 
large,  to  tbe  Maldives,  a  famous  ledge  of  idaedi, 
well  known  by  all  the  sailort  who  have  gone  iais 
those  parts  of  the  worki;  and,  leavtag  Umm 
ialttds  a  little  to  the  Mvtb,  we  made  Otpe 
Comorin,  tbe  southernmost  land  of  the  soait  of 
Malabar,  and  went  round  the  Isle  ef  Ce/lsa 
Here  we  lay  by  a*wblle  to  wait  ibr  pufekaw; 
and  here  we  saw  three  large  SngUah  Bast  ladia 
ships  going  from  Bengal,  ot  htm  Fen  StOeerge 
homeward  for  EnglMd,  or  rather  for  Booiba; 
and  Surat,  till  the  trade  set  in. 

We  brought  to,  and  hoisting  an  E^fiidi 
ancient  and  pendant,  lay  by  for  them,  m  if  we 
intended  to  attack  theOL  They  oonki  aet  tdl 
wbat  to  make  of  na  a  good  while,  though  tkey 
saw  our  colours ;  and  I  believe,  at  fint  tbey 
thought  us  to  be  Freoeb,  hot  as  they  cane 
nearer  to  os,  we  let  tbem  soon  aee  wbat  we 
were,  for  we  hoisted  a  Maok  flag,  with  two  eren 
daggers  In  it,  on  our  maln*top*mast  head,  wMeb 
let  tbem  see  what  tbey  were  to  expect 

We  soon  found  tbe  cffeeUof  tUsi  for  alfirtt 
they  spread  their  aadeots,  and  made  up  te  m  li 
a  line,  as  if  they  would  fight  us,  baviag  tbe  wisd 
off  shore,  fair  enoagh  to  bnvo  broqgfat  then  ea 
board  ns;  but  when  they  mm  what  foies  we 
were  oi;  and  found  we  were  eruiaars  ef  aaolber 
kind,  tbey  stood  away  from  ua  again,  wilb  sU 
the  sail  they  could  make.  If  thny  bad  eeow  a^ 
we  should  have  given  tbem  an  uneapected  wtl* 
come,  but  as  it  was,  wo  had  no  mind  is  foflew 
tbem ;  so  we  let  tbtm  go,  for  tbe  saaio  ressom 
wbldi  I  mentioned  befars.  \ 

But  though  we  let  thorn  pam,  we  did  not  I 
design  to  let  others  go  at  so  easy  a  pries,  if  was 
but  the  next  morning  that  we  saw  a  sail  stand- 
ing round  Cape  Comorto,  and  stecitog,  as  wc . 
thought,  the.same  enune  with  ns-    We  bsew  . 
not  at  first  what  to  do  witb  her,  baenise  she  bad 
tbe  shore  on  her  laibenrd  qnarter,  and  if  we 
oflbred  to  chase  her,  she  might  pnt  Into  ay  psrt 
or  creek,  and  escape  ns ;  but,  to  prerent  lbb» 
we  sent  the  sloop  to  get  hi  bscwean  her  and  tbe 
land.     As  soon  as  she  saw  that,  she  baaled  lo  to 
keep  the  knd  aboard,  and  when  the  sleep  stood 
towards  her,  she  made  right  asbar*,  irtth  all  tbe 
canvam  she  oonld  sprauL 

The  skMp,  however,  o«ie  np  witb 


\ 


engaged  her,  snd  fovod  the  was  a  veaiel  of  ten 
ran,  PMtitgiieee  bailt,  b«t  in  the  Duloh  traden' 
Daadi,  and  manned  by  Dntchmen,  who  were 
bottod  from  the  Golf  of  Persia  to  Batavia,  to 
fetch  spices  and  other  goods  from  thence.  The 
sloop's  men  took  her,  and  had  the  rammoging  of 
her  before  we  came  up.  She  had  in  her  some 
European  goods,  and  a  good  round  snm  of 
money,  and  some  pearl ;  so  that,  though  we  did 
aot  go  to  the  gnlf  for  the  peari,  the  pearl  came 
to  ns  ont  of  tin  gnlf,  and  we  had  our  share  of  it 
this  was  a  rich  ship,  and  the  goods  were  of  very 
considerable  talne,  besUea  the  money  and  the 
peari. 

We  had  a  long  consnttation  here  wliat  we 
ihottld  do  with  the  men,  for,  to  giro  them  the 
ship,  and  let  them  pursue  their  way  to  Java, 
would  be  to  alarm  the  Dutch  fiwtory  there,  who 
are  by  ftr  the  stfongest  in  the  Indies,  and  to 
make  ear  passage  that  way  isspracticable ; 
whenaa  we  resolved  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
world  in  ottr  way,  but  weie  not  willing  to  pass 
the  great  Bay  of  Bengal,  wliere  we  hoped  for  a 
gresft  deal  of  puiehsee ;  and  tfaereiHe  it  behoved 
OS  not  to  be  waylaid  before  we  came  there, 
beeaase  they  knew  we  isnst  pass  by  the  Straits 
ef  Maftaeea,  or  these  of  Sanaa;  and  either  way 
it  was  very  easy  to  prevent  us. 

While  we  were  considting  this  in  the  great 
eabia^  the  men  had  had  the  same  debate  before 
the  masts  and  it  seems  the  majority  there  were 
for  piddiag  iqi  the  poor  Dutchmen  among  the 
iienings;  in  a  word^  they  were  for  throwing 
them  all  into  the  sea.  Poor  William,  the 
quaker,  was  in  great  ooncem  about  this,  and 
comes  directly  to  me  to  talk  about  it  <*  Hark 
thee,"  says  WiUiam,  "  what  wilt  thou  do  with 
these  Dutchmen  that  thou  hast  on  board  ?  Thou 
wilt  not  let  them  go,  I  suppose,"  says  he. 
'*  Why,**  says  I,  «•  WiUiam,  would  you  advise 
me  to  Jet  them  go?"  *'  Nob"  says  William,  **  i 
caanot  say  it  is  fit  for  thee  to  let  them  go ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  go  on  with  their  voyage  to  Batavia, 
became  it  as  not  for  thy  turn  that  the  Dutch  at 
Batavia  should  have  any  knowledge  of  tby  being 
ia  these  seas."  •*  Wdl,  then,**  says  I  to  him.  "  I 
know  no  remedy  but  to  throw  them  overboard* 
Yea  know,  William,*'  says  I,  **a  Dutchman 
swims  like  a  fish ;  and  aO  our  people  here  are  of 
the  saaoe  o^nion  as  well  as  1.*'  At  the  same  time 
I  resolved  It  should  not  be  done,  but  wanted  to 
hear  what  William  would  say.  He  gravely  re- 
plied, ■"  If  aQ  the  men  in  the  ship  were  of  that 
mind,  I  will  never  believe  that  tbou  wilt  be  of 
that  mind  thyself,  for  I  have  heard  thee  protest 
^nst  cruelty  in  all  other  cases.**  **  Well,  Wil- 
Ham,**  says  I,  **  that  is  true ;  but  what  then 
shall  we  do  wfth  themr  **  Why,**  says  WiHiam, 
**  is  lliere  no  way  but  to  murder  them  ?  I  am 
persuaded  tlioa  canst  aot  be  In  earnest.**  *<  No, 
indeed,  William,*'  says  I,  **  I  am  not  In  earnest ; 
bat  they  shs31  not  go  to  lava,  no,  nor  to  Ceylon, 
that  is  certmn.**  «•  But,"  says  William,  •*  the 
men  have  done  thee  no  injury  at  all;  what 
csest  tbmi  pretend  to  hurt  them  for?*'  **  Nay, 
Wnianf**  says  I,  «« do  not  talk  of  that;  I  have 
pretence  enough,  if  that  be  all ;  my  pretence 
is,  to  prevent  dioing  me  hurt,  and  that  is  as 
nemaaiy  a  piece  of  the  law  of  self-preservation 
as  any  you  can  name;  but  the  main  thing  is. 


I  know  not  what  to  do  with  them,  to  prevent 
their  prating." 

MThile  WiUiam  and  I  were  talking,  the  poor 
Dutchmen  were  openly  eondeouMd  to  die,  as  it 
may  be  called,  by  the  whole  shipls  company ;  and 
so  warm  were  the  men  upon  it,  that  they  grew 
very  clamorous;  and  when  they  heard  that  Wil- 
liam was  against  It,  some  of  them  swore  they 
should  die,  and  if  William  opposed  it,  he  should 
drown  aleag  with  them. 

But,  as  1  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  their 
cruel  project,  so  I  found  it  was  time  to  take  upon 
me  a  uttle,  or  the  hleodyhuaMNir  might  grow  too 
strong ;  so  I  called  the  Dutchmen  up,  and  talked 
a  little  with  them.  First,  I  asked  them  if  they 
were  willing  to  go  with  us :  two  of  them  offered 
it  presently ;  bat  the  rest,  whiefa  were  fourteen, 
decihied  it  <*  WeH,  then,"  said  I,  "  vriaere  would 
yea  go  ?'*  They  deshed  tbey  ahould  go  to  Cey- 
lon. No»  I  told  them  I  could  not  allow  them  to 
go  to  any  Dutch  faolery,  and  told  them  very 
plainly  the  reasons  of  it,  which  they  could  not 
deny  to  be  just  I  let  them  know  also  the  cruel, 
bloodv  measures  of  our  men,  but  that  I  had  re- 
solved to  save  ^em,  if  possible ;  and  therefore  I 
told  them,  I  would  set  them  on  shore  at  some 
EngHsh  fiictory  at  Bengal,  or  put  them  on  hoard 
any  English  ship  I  met,  after  I  was  past  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  or  of  Malacca,  but  not  tiefore : 
for,  as  to  my  coming  back  again,  I  told  them  I 
would  run  the  venture  of  their  Dutch  power  from 
Batavia,  but  I  would  not  have  the  news  come 
there  before  me,  because  it  would  make  all  their 
merchant  ships  lay  up^  and  keep  out  of  our  way. 

It  came  next  into  our  consideration  what  we 
should  do  with  the  ship ;  but  this  was  not  long 
resolving ;  for  there  were  but  two  way%  either  to 
■et  her  on  fire,  or  to  run  her  on  shore,  and  we 
chose  the  last ;  so  we  set  her  foresail  with  the 
tack  at  the  cat-head,  and  lashed  her  helm  a  little 
to  starboard,  to  answer  her  head-sail,  and  so  set 
her  a-golng,  with  neither  cat  nor  dog  ia  her ;  and 
it  was  not  above  two  hours  before  we  saw  her 
run  rifi^t  ashore  upon  the  coast,  a  little  beyond 
the  Cape  Comorin;  and  away  we  went  round 
about  Ceylon,  for  the  coast  of  Coromandek 

We  sailed  along  there,  not  in  sight  of  the  shore 
only,  but  so  near  as  to  see  the  ships  in  tho  road 
at  Fort  St  David,  Fort  St  George,  and  at  the 
other  footoiies  along  that  shore,  as  well  as  along 
the  coast  of  Golconda,  carrying  our  English  an- 
cient when  we  came  near  the  Datch  factories, 
and  Dutch  colours  when  we  passed  by  the  EngHsh 
factories.  We  met  with  little  porehase  upon  this 
coast,  except  two  small  vessels  of  Goloonda,  bound 
cron  the  bay  with  bales  of  calicoes  and  musUns, 
and  wrought  silks,  and  fifteen  l>ales  of  romids, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  were  going,  on 
whose  account  we  knew  not,  to  Achio,  and  to  other 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Malacca :  we  did  not  in- 
qaire  to  what  place  in  partacolar ;  but  we  let  the 
vessels  go,  having  none  but  Indians  en  board. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  bay  we  met  with  a  great 
jonk  belongiog  to  the  Mogul's  court,  with  a  grant 
many  people,  passengers  as  we  sapposed  them  to 
be :  it  seems  they  were  bound  for  the  river 
Hooghly,  or  Ganges,  and  came  horn  Sumatra. 
This  was  a  price  worth  taking  indeed;  aad  we 
got  so  much  geld  hi  her,  besides  other  goods 
which  we  dkl  not  meddle  withr-^pqiper  in  per- 
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tlcttlar— -that  It  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  our 
cruise ;  for  almoat  all  my  men  laid  we  were  ricli 
enou^,  and  desired  to  go  tMck  again  to  Mada- 
gatcar ;  but  I  bad  other  tbingi  in  my  head  atiU, 
and  when .  I  came  to  talk  with  them,  and  net 
friend  William  to  talk  with  them,  we  put  such 
further  golden  hopes  into  their  beads,  that  we 
soon  prevailed  with  them  to  let  us  go  on. 

My  oezt  design  was  to  leave  all  the  dangerous 
straits  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Sunda*  where 
we  could  expect  no  great  booty,  but  what  we 
might  light  on  in  European  ships,  which  we  most 
fight  for ;  and  though  we  were  able  to  ilght,  and 
wanted  no  courage,  even  to  desperation,  yet  we 
were  rich  too,  and  resolved  to  be  richer,  and  took 
this  for  our  maxim,  that  while  we  were  sure  the 
wealth  we  sought  was  to  be  had  without  fighting, 
we  had  no  occasion  to  put  ourselves  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  fighting  Ibr  that  which  would  come 
upon  easy  terms. 

CHAPTER  IlL 
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We  leik,  therefore,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  com- 
ing  to  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  we  put  in  at.  a 
small  port,  where  then  was  a  town,  inhabited 
only  by  Malays;  and  here  we  took  in  fresh 
water,  and  a  huge  quantity  of  good  pork,  pickled 
up  and  well  salted,  notwithstandug  the  heat,  of 
the  climate,  being  hi  the  very  middle  of  the  tor- 
rid loneb  vix.,  in  thiee  degrees  fifteen  minutes 
north  latitude.  We  also  took  on  board  both 
our  vessels  forty  liogs  alive,  which  served  us  for 
fresh  provisions,  having  abundance  of  food  ibr 
them,  such  as  the  country  poduced,  such  as 

ams,  potatoes,  and  a  sort  or  coarse  rice,  good 

r  nothing  else  but  to  feed  the  swine.  We 
killed  one  of  tliese  hogs  every  day,  and  found 
them  to  be  excellent  meat  We  took  in  also  a 
monstrous  quantity  of  duoks,  and  cocks  and  hens, 
the  same  kUkd  as  we  have  in  England,  which  we 
kept  for  change  of  provisions ;  and  if  I  remember 
right,  we  had  no  less  than  two  thousand  of 
them ;  so  that  at  first  we  were  pestered  with 
them  very  much,  but  we  soon  lessened  them  by 
boiling,  roasting,  stewing,  &c.,  for  we  never 
wanted  while  we  had  them. 

My  long  projected  design  now  lay  open  to  me, 
which  was,  to  fall  amongst  the  Dutch  spice  is- 
lands, and  see  what  mischief  I  could  do  there* 
Accordingly,  wo  put  out  to  sea,  the  12th  of 
August,  and  passmg  the  line  on  the  17th,  we 
stood  away  due  sontht  leaving  the  Straits  of 
fiunda  and  the  isle  of  Java  on  the  east,  till  we 
came  to  the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  twenty 
minutes,  when  we  steered  east  and  E.N.E., 
having  easy  nles  from  the  W.  a  W.  till  wecame 
among  the  Moluccas,  or  Spiee  Islands. 

We  passed  those  seas  with  less  diiBeulty  than 
in  other  places,  the  winda  to  the  south  of  Java 
being  more  variable,  and  the  weather  good, 
though  sometimes  we  met  with  squally  weather 
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and  short  storms ;  but  when  we  came  ia  aoiODg 
the  Spice  Islands  themselves.we  had  a  share  of 
the  monsoons,  or  trade  winds,  and  made  me  of 
them  accordingly. 

The  infinite  number  of  islands  which  lie  in 
these  seas  embarrassed  us  straogely,  and  it  w&s 
with  great  difilculty  that  we  worked  oar  way 
through  them ;  then  we  steered  for  the  north 
side  ^  the  PhiUippines,  when  we  had  a  double 
chance  for  purchase^  via.,  either  to  meet  with  the 
Spanish  ships  firom  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Spain,  or  we  were  certain  not  to  iail  of  iind- 
ing  some  ships  or  jonks  of  China,  who,  if  they 
came  from  China,  would  have  a  great  quantity  of 
goods  of  value  on  board,  as  well  as  money ;  or  if 
we  took  them  going  back,  we  should  find  them 
laden  with  nutmegs  and  doves  from  Banda  and 
Temate,  or  firom  some  of  the  other  islands. 

We  wen  right  in  our  guesses  here  to  a  tittle, 
and  we  steered  directly  through  a  laige  outlet, 
which  they  call  a  strait,  though  it  be  filUeaniiei 
broad,  and  to  an  hdand  they  call  Dauma,  sad 
from  thence  N.N.  B.  to  Basida.  Betwesa  then 
islands  we  met  with  a  Dntdi  ionk,  or  vssmI,  go- 
ing to  Amboyna :  we  took  her  without  Bwh 
trouble,  and  I  bad  much  ado  to  prevent  oornen 
murdering  all  the  men,  as  soon  as  tberhcanl 
them  say  they  belonged  to  Amboyna :  the  rea- 
sons I  suppose  any  one  will  guess. 

We  took  out  of  her  aboat  sixteen  tons  of  not. 
megs,  some  provisions  and  their  small  anas,  lor 
they  had  no  great  guns,  and  let  the  duo  ^: 
from  thence  we  sailed  directly  to  the  Banda 
Island,  or  Islands,  where  we  were  sore  to  get 
more  nutmegs  if  we  thought  fit.  For  ray  poit,  I 
would  willhigly  have  got  more  nutmegs,  thooft 
I  had  paid  for  them,  but  our  people  abhomd 
paying  for  anything ;  so  we  got  aoont  twelve  tooi 
more  at  several  times,  moot  of  them  fitna  ihore, 
and  only  a  few  in  a  small  boat  of  the  natirei, 
which  was  going  to  Gilolo.  We  should  bsve 
traded  openly,  but  the  Dutch,  who  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  those  islands^  forbid  the 
people  dealing  with  us,  or  any  strangers  what- 
ever, and  kept  them  so  in  awe  thst  they  dont 
not  do  it ;  so  we  oould  indeed  have  made  nothing 
of  it  if  we  iiad  staid  longer,  and  therofore  re- 
solved to  be  gone  for  Temate,  and  see  if  we  coold 
make  up  our  loading  with  doves. 

Accordingly  we  stood  away  north,  but  foaod 
ourselves  so  entangled  among  innumerable  is- 
lands, and  without  any  pilot  that  understood  the 
channel  and  races  between  them,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  give  it  over,  and  resolved  to  go  back 
again  to  Banda,  and  see  what  we  could  get 
among  the  other  islands  thereabouts. 

The  first  adventure  we  ooade  here  had  lihe  to 
have  been  fatal  to  ua  all,  for  the  sloop  behtg  a-head, 
made  the  signal  to  us  for  seeing  a  sail,aiid  afterwaidi 
another,  and  a  third,  by  which  we  understood  ahe 
saw  three  soil ;  whereupon  we  mode  more  sail  u> 
come  up  with  her,  but  on  a  sudden  were  gotteo 
among  some  rocks,  falling  ibul  upon  thea  io 
such  a  manner  as  frightened  us  all  very  beartiiy ; 
for  having,  it  seems,  but  just  water  enough,  as 
it  were  to  an  inch,  our  rudder  struck  upon  the 
top  of  a  rock,  which  gave  us  a  terrible  sboc^. 
and  split  a  great  piece  off  the  rudder,  and  indeed 
disabled  it  so  that  our  ship  would  not  steer  at 
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all,  at  iMft  not  lo  ai  to  be  depended  upon ;  and 
we  were  giad  to  hand  all  our  sails,  except  our 
£»rs>satl  and  main-top-sail,  and  with  them  we 
stood  away  to  the  east,  to  see  if  we  could  find 
any  creek  or  harbour  where  we  might  lay  the 
ship  on  shore,  and  repair  our  rodder ;  besides,  we 
foood  the  ship  herself  had  received  some  damage, 
for  she  had  some  little  leak  near  her  stem*  post, 
but  a  great  way  under  water. 

By  this  mischance  we  lost  the  advantages, 
whatever  they  were,  of  the  three  sail  of  ships, 
which  we  afterwards  came  to  hear  were  small 
Dutch  ships  from  Batavia,  going  to  Banda  and 
Anboyna,  to  load  spice,  and,  no  doubt,  had  a 
good  quantity  of  money  on  board. 

Upon  the  disaster  I  have  been  speaking  of  you 
may  very  well  suppose  that  we  came  to  an  an- 
chor as  soon  as  we  could,  which  was  upon  a  small 
island  not  lar  from  Banda,  where,  though  the 
Dutch  keep  no  factory,  yet  they  come  at  the 
season  to  buy  nutmegs  and  mace.  We  stayed 
there  thirteen  days;  but  there  being  no  place 
where  we  could  lay  the  ship  on  shore,  we  sent 
the  sloop  to  cruise  among  the  islands,  to  look  out 
for  a  place  fit  for  us.  In  the  meantime  we  got 
very  good  water  here,  some  provisions,  roots,  and 
ihiits,  and  a  good  quantity  of  nutmegs  and  mace, 
which  we  found  ways  to  trade  with  the  natives 
for,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  masters,  the 
Dutch. 

At  length  our  sloop  returned ;  having  found 
another  island  where  there  was  a  very  good  har- 
bour, we  ran  in,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  We 
immediately  unbent  all  our  sails,  sent  them 
ashore  upon  the  island,  and  set  up  seven  or  eight 
tents  with  them;  then  we  Unrigged  our  top. 
masts,  and  kmered  them  down,  hoisted  all  our 
guns  out,  our  provisions  and  plunder,  and  put 
them  ashore  in  the  tents.  With  the  guns  we 
made  two  small  batteries,  for  fear  of  a  surprise, 
and  kept  a  look  out  upon  the  hOl.  When  we 
were  all  ready,  we  laid  the  ship  a-ground  upon  a 
hard  sand,  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  and 
shored  her  op  on  each  side.  At  low  water  she 
lay  almost  dry,  so  we  mended  her  bottom,  and 
stopped  the  leak  which  was  occasioned  by  strain- 
ing some  of  the  rudder  irons  with  the  shock 
which  the  ship  had  agahist  the  rock. 

Having  done  this,  we  also  took  occasion  to 
clean  her  bottom,  which,  havmg  been  at  sea  so 
long,  was  very  foul.  The  sloop  washed  and 
tallowed  also,  but  was  ready  before  us,  and 
cruised  eight  or  ten  days  among  the  islands,  but 
met  with  no  purchase  ;  so  that  we  began  to  be 
tired  of  the  place,  having  little  to  divert  us  but 
the  most  furious  claps  of  thunder  that  ever  were 
heard  or  read  of  in  the  world. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  have  met  with  some 
purchase  here  naciig  the  Chinese,  who,  we  had 
been  told,  came  to  Temate  to  tnule  for  cloves, 
and  to  the  Banda  isles  for  nutmegs;  and  we 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  loaded  our 
^ieon,  or  great  ship,  with  these  two  sorts  of 
spice,  and  have  thought  it  a  glorious  voyage ; 
but  we  found  nothing  stirring  more  than  what  I 
have  said,  except  Dutchmen,  who,  by  what 
meana  we  oould  not  imagine,  had  either  a 
jealoosv  of  us  or  intelligence  of  us,  and  kept 
themselves  dose  In  their  ports. 
I  was  onoe  resolved  to  have  made  a  descent 


at  the  island  of  Dumas,  the  place  most  famous 
for  the  best  nutmegs ;  but  friend  William,  who 
was  always  for  doing  our  business  without 
fighting,  dittuaded  mo  flrom  it,  and  gave  such 
reasons  for  it  that  we  could  not  resist ;  particu- 
larly  the  great  heats  of  the  season,  and  of  the 
place,  for  we  were  now  in  the  latitude  itfjust  half 
a  degree  south;  but  while  we  were  disputing 
this  point  we  were  soon  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing accident : — We  had  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
at  8.  w.  by  W.,  and  the  ship  had  fresh  wav,  hut 
a  great  sea  rolling  hi  upon  us  from  the)<I.E., 
which  we  afterwards  found  was  the  pouring  in  of 
the  great  ocean  east  of  New  Guinea.  However, 
as  I  said,  we  stood  away  large,  and  made  fresh 
way,  when,  4m  the  sudden,  from  a  dark  cloud 
which  hovered  over  our  heads,  came  a  flash,  or 
rather  blast,  of  lightning,  whieh  was  so  terrible, 
and  quivered  so  long  among  us,  that  not  1  ooly, 
but  all  our  men,  thought  the  ship  was  on  fire. 
The  heat  of  the  flash,  or  fire,  was  so  sensibly  felt 
in  our  faces,  that  some  of  our  men  had  blisters 
raised  by  it  on  their  skins,  not  immediately, 
perhaps,  by  the  heat,  but  by  the  poisonous  or 
noxious  particles  which  mixed  themselves  with 
the  matter  inflamed.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the 
shock  of  the  air,  which  the  fracture  in  the 
clouds  made,  was  such  that  our  ship  shook  as 
when  a  bnMulside  is  fired  ;  and  her  motion  being 
checked,  as  it  were  at  once,  by  a  repulse  supe- 
rior to  the  force  that  gave  her  way  before,  the 
sails  all  flew  back  in  a  moment,  and  the  ship  lay, 
as  we  might  truly  say,  thttnder*struck.  As  the 
blast  from  the  cloud  was  so  very  near  us,  it  was 
but  a  few  moments  after  the  flush  that  the  ter- 
riblest  clap  of  thunder  followed  that  was  ever 
heard  by  mortals.  I  firmly  believe  a  blast  of  a 
hundred  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  could  not 
have  been  greater  to  our  hearing ;  nay,  indeed, 
to  some  of  our  men  it  took  away  their  hearing. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe,  or  any 
one  to  conceive,  the  terror  of  that  minute.  Our 
meu  were  in  such  a  consternation,  that  not  a 
man  on  board  the  ship  had  presence  of  mind  to 
apply  to  the  proper  duty  of  a  sailor,  except 
friend  WillUun ;  and  had  he  not  run  very  nimbly, 
and  with  a  composure  that  I  am  sure  1  was  not 
master  of,  to  let  go  the  fore-sheet,  set  in  the 
weather-brace  of  the  fore-yard,  and  haul  down 
the  top-sails,  we  had  certainly  brought  all  our 
masts  by  the  board,  and  perhaps  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  the  sea. 

As  for  myself,  I  must  confess  my  eyes  were 
open  to  my  danger,  though  not  the  least  to  any- 
thing of  application  for  remedy.  I  was  all 
amazement  and  confusion,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  that  I  can  say  1  began  to  feel  the  efTccts  of 
that  horror  which  I  know  since  much  more  of, 
upon  the  just  reflection  on  my  former  life.  I 
thought  myself  doomed  by  heaven  to  sink  that 
moment  into  eternal  destruction ;  and  with  this 
peculiar  mark  of  terror,  viz.,  that  the  vengeance 
was  not  executed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  human 
justice,  but  that  God  had  taken  me  into  his 
immediate  disposing,  and  had  resolved  to  be  the 
executor  of  his  own  vengeance. 

Let  them  alone  describe  the  confusion  I  was 
in,  who  know  what  was  tho  case  of  -^—  Child, 
of  Shadwell,  or  Francis  Spira.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  it.     My  soul  was  all  amazement  and 
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surpriie  e  I  thpuybt  mjielf  just  •inking  into  eter- 
nity, owning  the  divine  justice  of  my  punishment, 
but  not  at  all  feeling  any  of  the  moving,  softening 
tokens  of  a  sincere  penitent ;  afflicted  at  the 
punishment,  but  not  at  the  crime ;  alarmed  at 
the  vengeance,  but  not  terrified  at  the  guilt; 
having  the  same  gust  to  the  crime,  though  terrt- 
ied  to  the  last  degree  at  the  thought  of  the 
punishment,  which  I  concluded  I  was  just  now 
going  to  reoeive»  | 

But  perhaps  many  that  read  this  will  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  thunder  aad  lightniogi  that  may  think 
nothing  of  the  rest,  or  rather  may  make  a  jest  of 
it  alt ;  so  I  say  no  more  of  it  at  this  time^  but 
proceed  to  the  story  of  the  voyage.  When  the 
amaxement  was  over,  and  the  mpn  began  to 
ooroe  to  themselves,  they  fell  a-ealling  for  oae 
aiiother»  every  one  for  his  friend,  or  for  those  he 
had  roost  respect  forj  and  it  was  a  singular 
sallsfactioo  to  find  that  nobody  was  hurt.  The 
neit  thing  was  to  inquire  if  the  ship  had  received 
any  damage,  when  the  boatswain  stepping  for- 
ward, found  that  part  of  the  bead  was  gone,  but 
not  so  at  to  endanger  the  bowsprit;  so  we 
hoisted  our  top-sails  again,  hauled  aft  the  fore- 
sheet,  braeed  the  Tards^  and  went  our  course  as 
before.  Nor  can  1  deny  but  that  we  were  all 
somewhat  like  the  shin;  our  first  astonishment 
being  a  little  over,  and  that  we  found  the  ship 
swim  again,  we  were  soon  the  same  Irreligious, 
hardened  crew  that  we  were  before,  and  I  among 
therML 

As  we  DOW  steered,  our  course  lay  N.N.En 
and  we  passed  thus,  with  a  foir  wind,  through 
the  strait  or  channel  between  the  island  of  Qtlolo 
aad  the  laisd  of  Nova  Guinea,  when  we  were 
soon  in  the  opetk  sea  or  ocean,  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Phiillppines,  being  the  great  Pacific,  or 
South  Sea,  where  It  may  be  eaid  to  joia  itself 
with  the  vast  Indian  Oeeao. 

As  we  passed  Into  these  seas,  steering  due 
north,  so  we  soon  crossed  (he  line  to  the  north 
side,  and  so  sailed  on  towards  Mindanao  and 
Manilla,  the  chief  of  the  niilllppine  islands,  with- 
out  meeting  with  anv  purchase  till  we  came  to 
the  northward  of  Manilla,  and  then  our  trade 
began  ;  for  here  we  took  three  Japanese  vessels, 
though  at  some  distance  from  Manilla.  IVo  of 
them  had  made  their  market,  and  were  going 
home  with  nutmm,  cinnamon,  cloves,  &c.,  be- 
sides all  sorts  of  European  goods,  brought  with 
the  Spanish  ships  from  Acapulco.  They  had 
together  eight-and-thirty  tons  of  cloves,  and  five 
or  six  tons  of  nutmegs,  and  as  much  cinnamon. 
We  took  the  spice,  but  meddled  with  very  IHtle 
of  the  European  goods,  they  being,  as  we  thought, 
not  worth  our  while ;  but  we  were  very  eorry  for 
it  soon  after,  and  therefore  grew  wiser  upon  the 
nest  occasion. 

.The  third  Japanese  was  the  best  prize  to  us ; 
for  he  came  with  money,  and  a  great  deal  of 
gold  uncoined,  to  buy  such  goods  as  we  men- 
tioned above.  We  eased  htm  of  Ms  gold,  and 
did  him  no  other  harm,  and  having  no  intention 
to  stay  h>ng  here,  we  stood  away  for  China. 

We  were  at  sea  above  two  months  upon  this 
voyage,  beating  it  up  against  the  wind,  which 
blew  steadily  from  the  N.  K.,  and  within  a  point 
or  two  one  way  or  other ;  and  this  indeed  was 


the  reason  why  we  met  with  the  more  priiM  In 
our  voyage. 

We  were  just  gotten  clear  of  the  Phillippines, 
and  we  purposed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Foraon, 
but  the  wind  blew  so  fi^ih  at  N.N.E.  that  tbere 
was  fio  making  anything  of  it,  and  we  were 
forced  to  put  back  to  Laconia,  the  noit  north- 
eriy  of  those  Islands.  We  rode  here  very  lecore, 
and  shifted  our  sitoation,  not  hi  view  of  aoy 
danger,  for  there  was  none,  but  for  a  better 
supply  of  provisions,  which  we  found  the  people 
very  willing  to  supply  us  with. 

There  lay,  while  we  remained  here,  three  tery 
great  galleons,  or  Spanish  ships,  bom  the  Soath 
Seas ;  whether  newly  come  in,  or  ready  to  nil, 
we  could  not  Understand  at  first;  but  ai  ec 
found  the  China  traders  began  to  load  sod  set 
forward  to  the  north,  we  concluded  the  8pmA 
ships  had  newlv  unloaded  their  cargo,  and  theit 
had  been  buying;  so  we  doubted  not  bntee 
should  meet  with  purchase  in  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  neither.  Indeed,  could  we  well  vAn  ef  it. 

^Ve  stayed  here  till  the  beginning  of  May. 
when  we  were  told  the  Chinese  trsden  woald 
set  forward:  for  the  northem  monsooni  esd 
about  the  Utter  end  of  March,  or  beginoio^  of 
April ;  so  that  they  are  sure  of  fair  winds  hooe. 
Accoidlngly  we  hired  some  of  the  ooootfy  boats, 
which  are  very  swift  sailers,  to  go  and  brio;  os 
word  how  afikirs  stood  at  Manilla,  and  when  the 
China  jonks  would  sail ;  and  by  this  intelUfeoee 
we  ordered  our  matters  so  weU,  that  three  div? 
after  we  set  sail  we  fell  in  with  no  less  tbao 
eleven  of  them ;  out  of  which,  however,  bsTisg 
by  misfortune  of  discovering  ourselves,  taken 
but  three,  we  contented  ourselves  and  pantied 
our  voyage  to  Formosa.  In  these  three  vesseb 
we  took.  In  short,  such  a  quantity  of  dofci, 
nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  mace,  besides  drer. 
that  our  men  began  to  be  of  my  opinion,— that 
we  were  rich  enough  :  and.  In  short,  we  bed  no- 
thing to  do  now  but  to  consider  by  what  method! 
to  secure  the  Immense  treasure  we  had  got. 

I  was  secretly  glad  to  hear  that  they  were  of 
this  opinion,  for  1  had  long  l>efore  resolred,  if  H 
were  possible,  to  persuade  them  to  thhik  of  re- 
turning, having  fullv  perfected  my  first  projected 
design,  of  romraaging  among  the  spice  isiandi ; 
and  all  those  prizes,  which  were  exceedte^  rich 
at  Manilla,  was  Quite  beytond  my  design. 

But  now  I  had  heard  what  the  men  saM.  and 
how  they  thought  we  were  very  weH,  I  let  them 
know  by  friend  William,  that  I  intended  eel? 
to  sail  to  the  island  Formosa,  where  1  rfioQld  fisd 
opportunity  to  turn  our  spices  and  Europe  goods 
into  ready  money,  and  that  then  I  wodd  tack 
about  for  the  south,  the  northern  monsoons  hmf 
perhaps  by  that  time  also  ready  to  set  in.  They  all 
approved  of  my  design,  and  wilttngfy  weot  for- 
ward ;  because,  besides  the  winds,  which  wooM 
not  permit  until  October  to  go  to  the  south;  I 
say,  besides  this,  we  were  now  a  very  deep  ship. 
having  near  two  hundred  tons  of  go<»ds  on  board 
and,  particulaiiy,  some  very  vahxable ;  the  sloop 
also  had  a  prt>portion. 

With  this  resolution  we  went  on  cheerfonv. 
when,  within  about  twelve  days*  tail  Aore,  v^ 
made  the  island  Formosa,  at  a  great  distance, 
but  were  ourselves  shot  beyond  the  sootheraaK^t 
part  of  the  island,  being  to  leeward,  and  aloo*' 


upon  the  coast  of  China.  Here  we  were  a  little 
at  a  Ion,  for  the  English  Ciotories  were  not  far 
off,  and  we  might  be  obliged  to  fight  some  of 
tfadr  ships,  if  we  met  with  them ;  which,  though 
we  were  able  enough  to  do,  yet  we  did  not  desire 
it  on  many  accounts,  and  particularly  because 
we  did  not  think  it  was  our  business  to  have  it 
kooirn  who  we  were,  or  that  such  a  kind  of 
people  as  we  had  been  seen  on  the  coas(.  How- 
crer,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  to  the  northward, 
keepmg  as  good  an  offing  as  we  coald  with 
respect  to  the  coast  of  China.  We  had  not 
niled  long  before  we  chased  a  small  Chinese 
junk,  and  having  taken  her,  we  found  she  was 
bound  for  the  isluid  of  Formosa,  having  no  soods 
OD  board  but  some  rice,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
tea;  but  she  had  three  Chinese  merchants  in 
her ;  and  they  told  Us  that  they  were  going  to 
meet  a  large  vessel  of  their  own  country,  which 
came  from  Tonquin,  and  lay  in  a  river  in  For- 
mosa, whose  name  I  forgot ;  and  they  were  go- 
ing to  the  Phillipine  islands,  with  silks,  muslins, 
calicoes,  and  such  goods  as  are  the  product  of 
Cbma,  and  some  gold ;  that  their  business  was 
to  sell  their  cargo,  and  buy  spices  and  European 
goods. 

This  suited  very  well  with  oar  purpose  ;  so  I 

resolved  now  that  we  would  leave  off  being 

pirates  and  turn  merchants;  so  we  told  them 

what  goods  we  had  on  board,  and  that,  if  they 

would  bring  their  supercargoes  or  merchants  on 

board,  we  would  trsde  with  them.     They  were 

very  willing  to  trade  with  us,  but  terribly  afraid 

to  trust  us  i  nor  was  it  an  uniust  fear,  for  we 

hod  plundered  them  already  or  what  they  had. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  as  diffident  as  they, 

and  very  uncertain  what  to  do ;  but  William  the 

Quaker  put  this  matter  into  a  way  of  barter. 

He  came  to  me,  and  told  me  he  really  thought 

the  merchants  looked  like  fair  men,  that  meant 

honestly.    And  besides,  says  William,  it  is  their 

interest  to  be  honest  now,  for,  as  they  know 

upon  what  terms  we  got  the  goods  we  are  to 

truck  with  them,  so  they  know  we  can  afford 

good  pennyworths;  and  in  the  next  place,  it 

saves  them  going  the  whole  voyage,  so  that  the 

sotttberiy  monsoons  vet  holding,  if  they  traded 

with  OS,  they  could  immediately  return  with 

their  cargo  to  China ;  though,  by  the  way,  we 

afterwards  found  they  intended  for  Japan;  but 

that  was  all  one,  for  by  this  means  they  saved  at 

least  dffht  months'  voyage.    Upon  these  founds^ 

tiotts,  William  said  he  was  satisfied  we  might 

trust  them ;  fw,  says  William,  1  would  as  soon 

trust  a  man  whose  interest  binds  him  to  be  just 

to  me  as  a  man  whose  principle  binds  himself. 

Upon  the  whole,  William  proposed  that  two  of 

the  merchants  should  be  left  on  board  as  host. 

ages,  and  that  part  of  our  goods  should  be  loaded 

in  their  vessel,  and  let  the  third  go  with  it  into 

the  port  where  their  ship  lay ;  and  when  he  had 

delivered  the  spices,  he  should  bring  back  such 

things  as  it  was  agreed  should  be  exchanged. 

This  was  concluded  on,  and  William  the  Quaker 

ventured  to  so  idong  with  them,  which,  upon  my 

word,  I  should  not  have  cared  to  have  done,  nor 

was  I  willing  that  he  should,  but  he  went  still 

upon  the  notion  that  it  was  tbeur  interest  to  treat 

him  kindly. 

In  the  meantime,  we  came  to  an  anchor  under 


a  little  island  in  the  latitude  of  38  degrees  2B 
minutes,  being  just  under  the  northern  tropic, 
and  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  island.  Here 
we  lay  thirteen  days,  and  began  to  be  very 
uneasy  for  my  friend  William,  for  they  had  pro- 
mised to  be  back  again  in  four  days,  which  they 
might  very  easily  have  done.  However,  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  days,  we  saw  three  sail  coming 
directly  to  us,  which  a  little  surprised  us  all  at 
first,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  case ;  and 
we  bcnm  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
but  woen  they  came  nearer  us,  we  were  soon 
satisfied,  for  the  first  vessel  was  that  which  WiU 
liam  went  in,  who  carried  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  they  all  came  to  an  anchor,  and 
William  came  on  board  us  with  a  little  boat, 
with  the  Chinese  merchant  in  his  company,  and 
two  other  merchants,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  brokers  for  the  rest. 

Here  he  gave  us  an  account  how  civilly  he 
had  been  used ;  how  they  had  treated  him  with 
all  imaginable  frankness  and  openness ;  that  they 
had  not  only  given  him  the  full  value  of  his 
spices  and  other  goods  which  he  carried,  in  gold, 
by  good  weight,  but  had  loaded  the  vessel  again 
with  sdch  goods  as  he  knew  we  were  willing  to 
trade  for ;  and  that  afterwards  thev  had  resolved 
to  bring  the  great  ship  out  of  the  harbour,  to  lie 
where  we  were,  that  so  we  mt<;ht  make  what 
bargain  we  thought  fit;  only  William  add  he 
hadpromised,  In  our  name,  that  we  should  use 
no  violence  with  them,  nor  detain  any  of  the 
vessels  after  we  had  done  trading  with  them.  I 
told  hf  ffl  we  would  strive  to  outdo  them  hi  civility, 
and  that  we  would  make  good  every  part  of  his 
agreement ;  in  token  whereof,  I  caused  a  white 
flag  likewise  to  be  spread  at  the  poop  of  our 
great  ship,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  on. 

As  to  the  third  vessel  which  came  with  them, 
it  was  a  kind  of  bark  of  the  country,  who,  having 
intelligenoe  of  our  design  to  traffic,  came  off  to 
deal  with  us,  bringing  a  great  deal  of  gold,  ond  | 
some  provisions,  which  at  that  time  we  were  very 
glad  of. 

In  short,  we  traded  upon  the  high  leai  with 
these  men,  and  indeed  we  made  a  very  good 
market,  and  yet  sold  thieves*  pennyworths  too. 
We  sold  here'  about  sixty  tons  of  spice,  chiefly 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  above  two  hundred 
bales  of  European  goods,  such  as  Un^  and  wool* 
len  manufactures.  We  considered  we  should 
have  occasion  for  some  sneh  things  ourselves, 
and  so  we  kept  a  good  quantity  of  English  stuffs, 
ck>th,  baize,  &c.,  for  ourselves.  1  shall  not  take 
up  any  of  the  little  room  I  have  left  here  with 
the  farther  particulars  of  Our  trade ;  it  is  enough 
to  mention,  that,  except  a  pareel  of  tea,  and 
twelve  bales  of  floe  China  wrought  silks,  we  took 
nothing  in  exchange  for  our  goods  but  gold ;  so 
that  the  sum  we  took  here  in  that  glittering 
commodity  amounted  to  above  fifty  thotisand 
ounces  good  weight. 

When  we  had  finished  our  barter,  we  restored 
the  hostages,  and  gav0  the  three  merchants 
about  the  quantity  of  twelve  hundred  weight  of 
nutmegs,  and  as  many  of  cloves,  with  a  hand- 
some present  of  European  Ibsen  and  stuff  for 
themselves,  as  a  recompence  for  what  we  had 
taken  from  them ;  so  we  sent  them  away  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied.  , 


Here  it  wii  that  William  gave  mc  an  aceount, 
that  wbiie  he  was  on  board  the  Japanese  vessel, 
he  met  with  a  kind  of  religious,  or  Japan  priest, 
who  spoke  some  words  of  English  to  him ;  and, 
being  very  inquisitive  to  know  how  he  came  to 
learn  any  of  these  words,  he  told  him  that  there 
was  in  his  country  thirteen  Englishmen;  he 
cslled  them  Englishmen  very  articulately  and 
distinctly,  for  he  had  converted  with  them  very 
frequently  and  freely.  He  said  that  they  were 
all  that  were  left  of  two-and-thirty  men,  who 
came  on  shore  on  the  north  side  of  Japan,  being 
driven  upon  a  great  rock  in  a  stormy  night, 
where  they  lost  weir  ship,  and  the  rest  of  their 
men  were  drowned ;  that  ho  had  persuaded  the 
king  of  his  country  to  send  boats  off  to  the 
rock  or  island  where  the  ship  was  lost,  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  men,  and  to  bring  them  on  shore, 
which  was  done,  and  they  were  used  very  kindly, 
and  had  honses  built  for  them,  and  land  given 
them  to  plant  for  provision ;  and  that  they  lived 
by  themselves. 

He  said  he  went  frequently  among  them,  to 
persuade  them  to  worship  their  god  (an  idol,  I 
suppose,  of  their  own  making),  which,  he  said, 
they  ungratefully  refhsed;  and  that  therefore 
the  king  had  once  or  twice  ordered  them  all  to 
be  put  to  death ;  but  that,  as  he  said,  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  spare  them,  and  let  them 
live  their  own  way,  as  long  as  they  were  qatet 
and  peaceable,  and  did  not  go  abont  to  withdraw 
others  from  the  worship  of  the  country. 

I  asked  William  why  he  did  not  inquire  from 
whence  they  came  ?  "  I  did.'*  said  William ; 
**  for  how  could  I  but  think  it  strange,"  said  he, 
*'  to  bear  him  talk  of  Englishmen  on  the  north 
side  of  Japan  ?'*  **  Well,"  said  I,  '*  what  account 
did  he  give  of  it  ?*'  '*  An  account."  said  William, 
<*  that  Will  surprise  thee»  and  all  the  world  after 
thee,  that  shall  hear  of  it,  and  which  makes  me 
wish  thou  wonldst  go  up  to  Japan  and  find  them 
out**  **  What  do  yo  mean?*"  said  I ;  '*  whence 
could  they  come  ?••  «•  Why,"  says  William,  "  he 
palled  out  a  little  book,  and  in  it  a  piece  of 
paper,  where  it  was  written,  in  an  Englishman's 
hand,  and  in  plain  English  words,  thus;  and,** 
says  William,  **  I  read  it  myself: — *  We  came 
from  Greenland,  and  from  the  North  Pole."* 
This,  indeed,  was  amazing  to  us  all,  and  more  so 
to  those  seamen  among  us  who  knew  anything 
of  the  infinite  attempts  which  had  been  made 
from  Europe,  as  well  by  the  English  as  the 
Dutch,  to  discover  a  passage  that  way  into  those 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  as  William  pressed  as 
earnestly  to  go  on  to  the  north  to  rescue  those 
poor  men,  so  the  ship's  company  began  to  incline 
to  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  we  all  came  to  this,  that 
we  would  stand  into  the  shore  of  Formosa,  to 
find  this  priest  again,  and  have  a  farther  account 
of  it  all  from  him.  Accordingly,  the  sloop  went 
over,  but  when  they  came  there,  the  vessels 
were  very  unhappily  sailed,  and  this  put  an  end 
to  our  inquiry  siier  them,  and  perhaps  may  have 
disappointed  mankind  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
discoveries  that  ever  was  made,  or  will  again  be 
made,  in  the  worid,  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general ;  bat  so  much  for  that. 


>   CHAPTER  IV. 
WB   Ana  so   aiCH    that  ooa  msw  duisk  ko 

MORE. — SET    OVT  ON  OUB   RBTVRM  HOMBVAIID. 

— AOCouwT    OP  oua  VOTAOB.-- SKiRMUH  wnn 

INDIANS  ON  S80BB,  AND   LOSS   OP  S0H8  OF  0V& 

MBN. 8IBOB   OP    AN   OLD  T BBS. — WS  HAKB  TBI 

SOUTH  SHORB  OP  JAVA,  AND  TAKB  IW  WATBR  AVD 
PROVISIONS  THBBB. 

William  was  so  aneasy  at  loShig  thisoppor- 
tunity,  thai  he  presied  us  eamesdy  to  go  up  to 
Japan  to  find  out  these  men.  He  told  u,  thst  if 
it  was  nothing  but  to  recover  thirteen  honest  poor 
men  from  a  kind  of  captivity,  which  they  woaM 
otherwise  never  be  redeemed  from,  and  where, 
perhaps,  they  might,  some  time  or  other,  be  mar* 
dered  bv  the  barbarous  people,  in  de&oce  of 
their  idolatry,  it  were  very  well  worth  oar  white, 
and  it  would  be,  hi  some  measure,  making  amendi 
for  the  mischief  we  had  done  in  the  world ;  bat 
we,  that  had  no  concern  upon  us  for  the  mil. 
chiefs  we  had  done,  had  much  less  about  soy  u- 
tisfactions  to  be  made  for  it,  so  be  found  tbst 
kind  of  discourse  would  weigh  very  Uttle  with  us. 
Then  he  pressed  us  very  earnestly  to  let  hio 
have  the  sloop  to  go  by  himself  and  I  told  him  I 
would  not  oppose  it ;  but  when  he  cane  to  tfa« 
sloop,  none  of  the  men  would  go  with  him;  for 
the  case  was  plain,  they  had  all  a  share  in  the 
cargo  of  the  great  ship,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
sloop,  and  the  richness  of  the  cargo  wu  ivch, 
that  they  would  not  leave  it  by  any  meani ;  lo 
poor  William,  much  to  his  mortificatiao,  wis 
obliged  to  give  it  over.  What  became  of  thoK 
thirteen  men,  or  whether  they  are  not  there  rtill« 
I  can  give  no  account  of. 

We  were  now  at  the  end  of  our  cnuse ;  what 
we  had  taken  was  indeed  so  considerable,  that  it 
was  not  only  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  cOvetoos 
and  the  most  ambitious  minds  in  the  world,  bat 
it  did  indeed  satisfy  us,  and  our  men  declared 
they  did  not  desire  any  more.  The  nest  motioa, 
therefore,  was  about  going  back,  and  the  way  by 
which  we  should  perform  the  voyage,  to  at  sot 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Dutch  in  the  StraiU  of 
Sunda. 

We  had  pretty  well  stored  ourselves  here  widi 
provisions,  and  it  being  now  near  the  reton  of 
the  monsoons,  we  resolved  to  stand  away  to  the 
southward ;  and  not  only  to  keep  without  the 
Phillipine  islands,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  eaitward 
of  them,  but  to  keep  on  to  the  southwsrd,  and 
see  if  we  could  not  leave  not  only  the  Mo* 
luccas,  or  Spice  Islan<b,  behind  us,  but  even 
Nova  Guinea,  and  Nova  Hollaodlaalso;  and  w 
getting  into  variable  winds,  to  the  sooth  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  steer  away  to  the  west,  otcr 
the  great  Indian  Ocean. 

This  was  indeed  at  first  a  monstrous  voyage  o 
its  appearance,  and  the  want  of  provisions  threat- 
ened  us.  William  told  us  in  so  many  word^tbat 
it  was  impossible  we  could  carry  pro?isK»s 
enough  to  subsist  us  for  such  a  voyage,  aad  espe- 
cially fresh  water ;  and  that,  as  there  wonld  be 
no  land  for  us  to  touch  at  where  we  could  gti 
any  supply,  it  would  be  madness  to  undertake  it. 

But  I  undertook  to  remedy  this  evU,  aod  there- 
fore desired  them  not  to  be  uneasy  at  that,  fi^  I 
knew  that  we  might  supply  ourselves  at  Mioda- 
noo,  the  most  soutliem  island  of  the  PbillipiiKi^ 
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Acoordiagly,  we  set  sail,  bavinc^  taken  all  the 
profisiona  here  that  we  could  get,  the  2Bth  of 
September,  the  wind  veering  a  little  at  first  from 
I  the  N.N.W.  to  the  N.E.  by  E.,  but  afterwards 
settled  about  the  N.E.  and  the  E.N.E.  We 
vere  nine  weeks  in  this  voyage,  having  met  with 
lereral  Interruptions  by  the  weather,  and  put  in 
ander  the  lee  of  a  small  island  in  the  latitude  of 
16  degrees  12  minutes,  of  which  we  never  knew 
tlie  name,  none  of  our  charts  having  given  any 
account  of  it :  I  say  we  put  in  here  by  reason  of 
a  strange  tornado  or  hurricane,  which  brought  us 
into  a  great  deal  of  danger.  Here  we  rode  about 
lixteen  days,  the  winds  being  very  tempestuous, 
aad  the  weather  uncertain.  However,  we  got 
some  provisions  on  shore,  each  as  plants  and 
roots,  and  a  few  hogs.  We  believed  there  were 
inhabitants  on  the  island,  hot  we  saw  none  of 
them. 

FVom  hence,  the  weather  settling  again,  we 
went  on  and  came  to  the  southernmost  part  of 
Mindanao,  where  we  took  in  fresh  water  and 
wme  cows,  but  the  climate  was  so  hot  that  we 
did  not  attempt  to  salt  up  any  more  than  so 
as  to  keep  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  and 
awav  we  stood  southward,  crossing  the  line,  and, 
leaving  Gillolo  on  the  starboard  side,  we  coasted 
the  coantry  they  call  New  Guhiea,  where,  in  the 
latitode  of  eight  degrees  south,  we  put  in  again 
ibr  provisions  and  water,  and  where  we  found 
inhabitants,  but  they  fled  from  us,  and  were  alto- 
gether inconversable.  From  thence,  sailing 
still  southward,  we  left  all  behind  us  that  any 
of  our  charts  and  maps  took  any  notice  of, 
and  went  on  till  we  came  to  the  latitode  of 
leventeen  degrees,  the  wind  continuing  still 
north-east 

Here  we  mode  land  to  the  westward,  which, 
when  we  had  kept  in  sight  for  three  days, 
coasting  along  tM  shore  for  the  distance  of 
about  four  leagues,  we  began  to  fear  we  should 
find  no  outlet  west,  and  so  should  be  obliged 
to  go  bfck  again,  and  put  in  among  the  Moluccas 
at  last :  but  at  length  we  found  the  land  break 
ofl^  and  go  trending  away  to  the  West  Sea,  seem- 
ing to  be  all  open  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  a  great  sea  came  rolling  out  of  the  south, 
which  gave  ns  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
land  for  a  great  way. 

In  a  word,  we  kept  on  our  course  to  the 
sooth,  a  little  westerly,  till  we  passsd  the  south 
tropic,  where  we  found  the  winds  variable ;  and 
now  we  stood  away  fUr  west,  and  held  it  out 
for  about  twenty  days,  when  we  discovered  land 
right  a»bead,  and  on  our  larboard  bow ;  we  made 
directly  to  the  shore,  being  willlog  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages now  for  supplying  ourselves  with  fresh 
provisions  and  water,  knowing  we  were  now  en- 
tering on  that  vast  unknown  Indian  Ocean,  per- 
haps the  greatest  sea  on  the  globe,  having,  with 
very  little.interniption  of  islands,  a  continued  sea 
I  quite  round  the  globe. 

We  found  a  |^od  road  here,  and  some  people 
on  shore ;  but  when  we  landed,  they  fled  up  the 
ooontry,  nor  would  they  hold  any  correspondence 
with  us,  nor  come  near  us,  but  shot  at  ns  several 
times  with  arrows  as  long  as  lances.  We  set  up 
white  flags  for  a  truce,  but  they  either  did  not, 
or  wonid  not,  understand  It ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  shot  our  flag  of  truce  through  several  times 


with  their  arrows,  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  never 
came  near  any  of  them. 

We  found  good  water  here,  though  it  was 
something  difficult  to  get  at  it,  but  for  living 
creatures  we  could  see  none ;  for  the  people,  if 
they  had  any  cattle,  drove  them  all  away,  and 
showed  us  nothing  but  themselves,  and  that 
sometimes  In  a  threatening  posture,  and  in  num- 
ber so  great,  that  made  us  suppose  the  island 
to  be  greater  than  we  flrst  imagined.  It  is 
true,  they  would  not  come  near  epough  for  us 
to  engage  with  them,  at  least  not  openly ;  but 
they  came  near  enough  for  us  to  see  them,  and, 
by  the  help  of  our  tffasses,  to  see  that  they  were 
clothed  and  armed,  but  their  clothes  were  only 
about  their  lower  and  middle  parts ;  that  they 
had  long  lances,  half  pikes,  in  their  hands,  be- 
sides bows  and  arrows;  that  they  had  great 
high  things  on  their  heads,  made,  as  we  believed, 
of  feathers,  and  which  looked  something  like  our 
grenadiers'  caps  in  England.* 

When  we  saw  them  so  shy,  that  they  would 
not  come  near  us,  our  men  began  to  range  over 
the  island,  if  it  was  such,  for  we  never  sur« 
rounded  it,  to  search  for  cattle,  and  for  any  of 
the  Indian  plantations,  for  fruits  or  plants ;  but 
they  soon  found,  to  their  cost,  that  they  were  to 
use  more  caution  than  that  came  to»  and  that 
they  were  to  discover  perfectly  every  bush  and 
every  tree  before  they  ventured  abroad  in  the 
country;  for  about  fourteen  of  our  men  going 
farther  than  the  rest,  into  a  part  of  the  coantry 
which  aeemed  to  be  planted,  as  they  thought,  for 
it  did  but  seem  so,  only  I  think  it  was  overgrown 
with  canes,  such  as  we  make  our  cane  ehidrs 
with — I  say,  venturing  too  far,  they  were  sud^ 
denly  attacked  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
almost  every  side  of  them,  as  they  thought,  out 
of  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fly  for  it,  which, 
however,  they  could  not  resolve  on,  till  flve  of 
them  were  wounded  ;  nor  had  they  escaped  so, 
if  one  of  them  had  not  been  much  wiser,  or  more 
thoughtful,  than  the  rest,  as  to  consider,  that 
though  they  could  not  see  the  enemy,  so  as  to 
shoot  at  them,  yet  perhaps  the  noise  of  their  shot 
might  terrify  them,  and  that  they  should  rather 
fire  at  a  venture.  Accordingly,  ten  of  them 
faced  about,  and  fired  at  random  anywhere  among 
the  canes. 

The  noise  and  the  flre  not  only  terrified  the 
enemy,  but,  as  they  believed,  their  shot  had 
luckily  hit  some  of  them ;  for  they  found  not  only 
that  the  arrows,  which  came  thick  among  them 
before,  ceased,  but  they  heard  the  Indians  hal- 
loo, after  their  way,  to  one  another,  and  make  a 
strange  noise,  more  uncouth  and  inimitably 
strange  than  any  they  had  ever  heard,  more  like 
the  howling  and  barking  of  wild  creatures  in  the 
woods  than  like  the  voice  of  men,  only  that  some- 
times they  seemed  to  speak  words. 

They  observed  also,  that  this  noise  of  the 
Indians  went  farther  and  farther  off*,  so  that  they 
were  satisfied  the  Indians  fled  away,  except  on 
one  side,  where  they  heard  a  dolefbl  groaning 
«^nd  howling,  and  where  It  continued  a  good 
while,  which  they  supposed  was  from  some  or 
other  of  them  being  wounded,  and  howling  by 
reason  of  their  wounds;  or  killed,  and  others 
howling  over  them :  but  our  men  had  enou|^  of 
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in«|(big  d2Koyert«S{  ao  they  did  not  trouble 
themieUei  to  look  fiirther,  but  resolved  to  take 
tbis  opportonity  to  retreat.  But  the  worst  of 
thdr  edventupe  was  to  come ;  for  ai  they  came 
back,  they  pasted  by  a  prodigious  great  trunk  of 
an  old  tree :  what  tree  it  was,  they  said,  they  did 
not  know,  but  it  stood  like  an  old  decayed  oak  in 
a  park,  where  the  keepers  in  England  take  a 
stand,  as  they  call  it,  to  shoot  a  deer{  and  it 
stood  just  under  the  steep  side  of  a  great  rock, 
or  hill,  that  our  people  could  not  see  what  was 
beyond  it. 

As  they  came  by  tbis  tree,  they  were  of  a 
sudden  phot  at,  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  with 
seven  arrows  and  three  lances,  which,  to  our 
great  grief^  killed  two  of  our  men,  and  wounded 
three  more.  This  wes  the  mere  surprisingp 
beoause,  being  withont  any  defiance,  and  so  near 
the  trees,  they  eipeoted  more  lances  and  arrows 
every  moment;  nor  would  flying  do  them  any 
service,  the  Indians  beings  as  appeared,  very 
good  marksmen.  In  this  eictremity,  they  had 
happily  this  presence  of  mind,  vis.,  to  run  dose 
to  the  tree,  and  stand,  as  it  were,  under  it ;  so 
that  those  above  could  not  come  at,  or  see  them, 
to  throw  their  lanees  at  them.  This  succeeded, 
and  gave  them  time  to  consider  what  to  do ; 
they  knew  their  enemies  and  murderers  were 
above;  they  heard  them  ta)k,  and  those  above 
knew  those  were  below ;  but  those  below  were 
obliged  to  keep  close  for  fear  of  their  lances  from 
above.  At  length,  one  of  our  men,  looking  a 
little  more  strictly  than  the  rest,  thought  he  saw 
the  head  of  one  of  the  Indians  just  over  a  dead 
limb  of  the  tree,  which,  it  seems,  the  creature 
sat  upon.  One  man  immediately  fired,  and 
levelled  his  piece  so  true,  that  the  shot  went 
through  the  fellow's  head ;  and  down  he  fell  out 
of  the  tree  immediately,  and  came  upon  the 
ground  with  such  force,  with  the  height  of  his 
fall,  that  If  he  had  not  been  killed  with  the  shot, 
he  would  oertainly  have  been  killed  with  dashing 
his  body  against  the  ground. 

This  so  frightened  them,  that,  besides  the  ugly 
howling  noise  tbev  made  in  the  tree,  our  men 
heard  a  strange  clutter  of  them  in  the  bodv  of 
the  tree,  from  whence  they  concluded  they  had 
made  the  tree  hollow,  and  were  gone  to  hide 
themselves  there.  Now,  had  this  been  the  case, 
they  were  secure  enough  from  our  men,  for  it 
was  impossible  any  of  our  men  could  get  up  the 
tree  on  the  outside,  there  being  no  branches  to 
climb  by ;  and,  to  shoot  at  the  tree,  that  they 
tried  several  times  to  no  purpose,  for  the  tree 
was  so  thick  that  no  shot  would  enter  it  They 
made  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  they  had  their 
enemies  in  a  trap,  and  that  a  small  riege  would 
either  bring  them  down,  tree  and  all,  or  starve 
them  out  \  so  they  resolved  to  keep  their  post, 
and  send  to  us  for  help,  Aocordlogly,  two  of 
them  came  awav  to  us  for  more  hands,  and  par^ 
tieularly  deabed  that  some  of  our  carpenters 
might  come  with  tools,  to  help  to  cut  down  the 
tree,  or  at  least  to  cut  down  other  wood  and  set 
Ire  to  it ;  and  that,  they  concluded,  would  not 
foil  to  brfaig  them  out. 

Accordingly,  our  men  went  like  a  little  army, 
and  with  mighty  preparationa  for  an  enterprise, 
the  like  ol  whioh  has  scarce  been  ever  heaid,  to 
fbfm  the  liege  of  a  great  tree.     However,  when 


they  oame  there,  they  found  the  tsA  diffleult 
enough,  for  the  old  trunk  wu  indeed  s  verjr 
great  one,  and  very  tall,  being  at  least  two-aad- 
twenty  feet  high,  with  seven  old  limbs  staadigg 
out  every  way  from  the  top,  but  deesyed,  sad 
very  few  leaves,  if  any,  left  oo  it. 

William  the  quaker,  whose  ouriesity  led  bin 
to  go  among  the  rest,  proposed  that  tbey  ibouki 
make  a  lad£r,  and  get  upon  the  top,  and  then 
throw  wild  fire  into  the  tree,  and  smoke  tkcis 
out.  Others  proposed  going  badi,  and  gettiog 
a  great  gun  out  of  the  ship,  which  would  ifilit  tlie 
tree  fai  pieces  with  the  iron  bullets ;  others,  tkst 
they  should  out  down  a  gTMt  deal  of  wood,  snd 
pile  it  up  round  the  tree,  and  set  it  en  firs^  sod 
bum  the  tree,  and  the  Indians  in  it 

These  oonsultatfons  took  up  our  people  no  hii 
than  two  or  three  days,  in  all  whioh  im»  they 
heard  nothing  of  the  supposed  garrison  wiUus 
this  wooden  oastle,  nor  any  noise  within.  Wil- 
liam's project  waa  lint  gone  about,  and  a  Urgs 
strong  ladder  was  made,  to  soale  this  woodeo 
tower;  and  in  two  or  three  hours'  time  it  woald 
have  been  ready  to  mount,  when,  on  a  loddca, 
they  heard  the  noise  of  the  Indians  in  the  body 
of  the  tree  again,  and  a  little  after,  sovirsl  o( 
them  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  thitv 
some  lancee  down  at  our  men  i  one  of  which 
strurk  one  of  our  seamen  n-top  of  the  sbooider, 
and  gave  him  such  a  deeperate  wound,  thst  tbt 
surgeons  not  only  had  a  great  difieolty  to  cure 
him,  but  the  poor  man  endured  sack  honibie 
torture,  that  we  all  said  tbey  had  better  hsn 
killed  him  outright  However,  he  was  cared  it 
last,  though  he  never  reeovered  the  per£M(  qm 
of  his  arm,  the  lanoe  fauaving  out  some  of  the 
tendons  on  the  top  of  the  arm,  near  the  shoulder, 
which,  as  I  suppoeed,  performed  the  office  of 
motion  to  the  limb  before ;  so  that  the  poor  mss 
was  a  cripple  all  the  deys  of  hia  life.  Bot  to  re- 
turn to  the  desperate  roguea  in  the  tree;  oor 
men  shot  at  them,  but  M  not  find  they  had  bit 
them,  or  any  of  them ;  buA  as  soon  as  ever  tbey 
shot  at  them,  they  eoold  hear  them  huddle  dovo 
into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  again,  and  tfaert  to  be 
sure  they  were  safe. 

Well,  however,  it  was  this  which  pot  by  the 
project  of  William*s  ladder:  for  when  it  vis 
done,  who  would  venture  up  among  such  a  troop 
of  bold  ertatures  aa  were  Uiero,  ud  who»  tber 
supposed,  were  deperate  by  their  dramBStaaeei? 
Aad  as  bot  one  man  at  a  time  could  go  up,  tbry 
began  to  think  it  would  not  do;  aiid,  indeed,  I 
waa  of  the  opinion  (for  about  this  tins  I  «» 
come  to  their  assistance),  that  going  up  the 
ladder  would  not  do,  unless  it  was  thus,  that  a 
man  should,  as  it  were,  run  just  op  to  the  toii. 
and  throw  some  fire-works  into  the  trss,  sod 
come  down  agafai  t  and  this  we  did  two  or  three 
times,  but  found  no  effect  from  it.  At  last,  ose 
of  our  gunners  mado  a  slmk-pot,  as  we  called  i, 
being  a  composition  which  only  smokes,  bet  dors 
not  flame  or  bum  i  but  withal  the  smokt  ofit » 
so  thick,  and  the  ameU  of  it  so  intolersbl?  eao- 
seous,  that  it  ia  not  to  bo  suffered.  Thte  be 
threw  into  the  tree  himseli;  and  we  wailed  for 
the  effect  of  it,  but  beard  or  aaw  nothhig  all  that 
night,  or  the  next  day  s  so  we  conelndtd  the  men 
within  were  all  smothered,  when,  en  a  taddeo,< 
the  neat  night  we  hoard  them  upon  the  top «' 
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the  tree  ugaio,   shouting   and  hallooiog   like 
madmen. 

We  coDcIuded,  as  anybody  would,  that  this 
was  to  call  for  help,  and  we  resolved  to  continue 
our  siege ;  for  we  were  all  enraged  to  see  our- 
selves so  bauUced  by  a  few  wild  people,  whom  we 
thought  we  had  safe  in  our  clutcoes ;  and,  indeed, 
never  were  there  so  many  concurring  drcnm- 
stances  to  delude  men  in  any  case  we  had  met 
with.  We  resolved,  however,  to  try  another 
•ttnk.pot  the  next  n^ht,  and  our  engineer  and 
funoer  bad  got  it  ready,  when  hearing  a  noise 
of  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the 
tunner  go  up  the  ladder,  which,  I  said,  would  be 
put  to  be  certain  of  being  murdered.  However, 
be  found  a  medium  for  it,  and  that  was  to  go  up 
a  few  steps,  and,  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  to 
throw  it  in  upon  the  top  of  the  tree  s  but  when 
the  gunner,  with  his  machine  at  the  top  of  his 
pole,  came  to  the  tree^  with  three  other  men  to 
help  him,  behold  the  ladder  was  gone. 

This  perfectly  confounded  us;  and  we  now 
concluded  the  Indians  in  the  tree  had,  by  this 
piece  of  negligence,  taken  the  opportunity,  and, 
coming  all  down  the  ladder,  nad  made  their 
escape,  and  carried  away  the  ladder  with  them* 
I  laughed  most  heartily  at  my  friend  William,  who, 
as  I  said,  had  the  direction  of  the  siege,  and  had 
Kt  up  a  ladder  for  the  garrison*  as  we  called 
them,  to  get  down  upon,  and  run  away.  But 
when  day-Ught  came,  we  were  all  set  to  rights 
again ;  for  there  stood  our  ladder,  hauled  up  on 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  other  half  upright  in 
the  air.  Then  we  began  to  laugh  at  the  Indians 
for  fools,  that  they  eould  not  as  well  have  found 
their  way  down  by  the  ladder,  and  have  made 
their  escape,  as  to  have  pulled  it  up  by  main 
strength  into  the  tree. 

We  then  resolved  upon  fire,  and,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  work  at  once,  to  burn  the  tree  and  its 
inhabitants  together;  and  accordingly  we  went 
to  work  to  out  the  wood,  and  in  a  few  hours* 
time  we  got  enough,  as  we  thought,  together ; 
and,  pIliBg  it  up  round  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
we  set  it  on  fire,  and  waited  at  a  distance  to  see 
wheo  the  gentlemen  (whose  quarters  must  soon 
become  too  hot  for  them)  would  come  flying  out 
at  the  top.  But  we  were  quite  confounded, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  we  ibnnd  the  fire  all  put 
out  by  a  great  quantity  of  water  thrown  upon  it. 
We  then  thought  the  devil  must  be  in  them,  to 
be  sure.  Says  William,  '*  This  Is  certainly  the 
cunoingest  pieoe  of  Indian  engineering  that  ever 
was  heard  of;  and  there  oan  be  but  one  thing 
more  to  gueu  a^  besides  witchcraft  and  dealing 
with  the  devil,  which  I  believe  not  one  word 
ol^**  s^a  he;  "and  Uiat  must  be,  that  this  is  an 
artificial  tree,  or  a  natural  tree  artificially  made 
hollow  down  into  the  earth,  through  root  and 
all ;  and  that  these  creatures  have  an  artificial 
cavity  underneath  it,  quite  into  the  hill,  or  a  way 
to  go  through,  and  under  the  hill,  to  some  other 
place  I  and  where  that  other  place  is,  we  know 
not ;  but  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  1*11  find  the 
place,  and  follow  them  into  it,  before  I  am  two 
days  older.**  He  then  called  the  carpenters,  to 
know  of  them  if  they  had  any  large  saws  that 
would  cut  through  the  body ;  and  they  told  him 
they  bad  no  saws  that  were  long  enough,  nor 


could  men  work  into  sqch  a  monftroos  old  itump 
for  a  great  while;  but  that  thev  would  go  to 
work  with  it  with  their  axes,  and  undertake  lo 
cut  it  down  in  two  days,  and  stub  up  the  root  of 
it  in  two  more.  But  Wniiam  was  for  another 
way,  which  proved  much  better  than  all  this; 
for  he  was  for  silent  work,  that,  if  poisible,  he 
might  catch  some  of  the  fellows  in  it ;  so  he  sets 
twelve  men  to  it  with  large  augers,  to  bore  great 
holes  into  the  side  of  the  tree,  to  go  almost 
through,  but  not  quite  through:  which  holes 
were  bored  without  noise,  but  when  they  were 
done  he  filled  them  all  with  gunpowder,  stopping 
strong  plugs,  bolted  crossways,  into  the  poles, 
and  then  boring  a  slanting  note,  of  a  less  size, 
down  into  the  greater  hole,  all  of  which  were 
filled  with  powder,  and  at  once  blown  up.  When 
they  took  fire,  they  made  such  a  noise,  and  tore 
and  split  up  the  tree  in  so  many  places,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  could  see  plainly  such 
another  blast  would  demolish  It ;  and  so  It  did. 
Thus  at  the  second  time  we  could,  at  two  or 
three  places,  put  our  hands  in  them,  and  dis- 
covered a  cheat,  namely,  that  there  was  a  cave 
or  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  from  or  through  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  that  it  had  communi. 
cation  with  another  cave  fhrther  In,  where  we 
heard  the  voices  of  several  of  the  wild  folks,  call- 
ing and  talking  to  one  another. 

When  we  came  thus  far  we  had  a  great  mind 
to  get  at  them  ;  and  William  desired  that  three 
men  might  be  given  him  with  hand^grenadoes ; 
and  he  promised  to  go  down  first,  and  boldly  he 
did  so ;  for  WUliam,  to  give  him  his  due,  had  the 
heart  of  a  lion. 

Tliey  had  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  swords  by 
their  sides ;  but,  as  they  had  taught  the  Indians 
before  by  their  stink-pots,  the  Indiana  returned 
them  in  their  own  kmd ;  for  they  made  such  a 
smoke  come  up  out  of  the  entrance  into  the  cave 
or  hollow,  that  William  and  his  three  men  were 
glad  to  come  running  out  of  the  cave,  and  out  of 
the  tree  too,  for  mere  want  of  breath  ]  and  indeed 
they  were  almost  stifled. 

Never  was  a  fortlfioation  so  well  defended,  or 
assailants  so  many  ways  defeated*  We  were  now 
for  giving  it  over,  and  particularly,  I  called  Wil« 
liam,  and  told  him  I  could  not  bnt  laugh  to  see 
us  spinning  out  our  time  here  fpr  nothing ;  that 
I  could  not  imagine  what  we  were  doing ;  that 
it  was  certain  that  the  rogues  that  were  in  it 
were  cunning  to  the  last  degree,  and  it  would  vcj^ 
anybody  to  be  so  baulked  by  a  fow  naked  igno* 
rant  fellows ;  but  still  it  was  not  worth  our  while 
to  push  it  anv  further*  nor  was  there  anything 
that  1  knew  of  to  be  got  by  the  conquest  when  it 
was  made,  so  that  I  thought  it  high  time  to  give 
it  over. 

William  acknowledged  what  I  said  was  just, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  but  our  curiosity  to 
be  gratified  in  this  attempt ;  and  thongh,  as  he 
sai£  he  was  very  desirous  to  iuve  searched  into 
the  thing,  yet  be  would  not  Insist  upon  it ;  so  we 
resolved  to  ouft  it  and  con)e  away,  which  we  did. 
However,  William  said  before  we  went  he  would 
have  this  satisfaction  of  them,  vl^.,  to  bum  down 
the  tree  and  stop  up  the  entrance  Into  the  cave* 
And  while  doing  this  the  gunner  told  him  he 
would  have  one  satisfaction  of  the  rogues ;  and 
this  was,  that  he  wo^ld  piake  ^  V^e  of  1^  aP4 
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lee  which  way  it  had  vent.  Upon  this  he  fetched 
two  harrcls  of  powder  oat  of  the  ships,  and  placed 
them  in  the  inside  of  the  hollow  of  the  cave,  as 
far  in  as  he  durst  go  to  carry  them,  and  then  fill, 
ing  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  the  tree 
stood,  and  ramming  it  lafficiently  hard,  leaving 
only  a  pipe  or  touch-hole,  he  gave  fire  to  it,  and 
stood  at  a  distance  to  see  which  way  it  would 
operate,  when  on  a  sudden  he  found  the  force  of 
the  powder  burst  its  way  out  among  some  bushes 
on  the  other  side  the  little  hill  I  mentioned,  and 
that  it  came  roaring  out  there  as  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon :  immediately  running  thither,  we 
saw  the  effects  of  the  powder. 

First,  we  saw  that  there  was  the  other  mouth 
of  the  cave,  which  the  powder  had  so  torn  and 
opened,  that  the  loose  earth  was  so  fiillen  in 
again  that  nothing  of  shape  could  be  discerned ; 
but  there  we  saw  what  was  become  of  the  garri- 
son of  the  Indians  too,  who  had  given  us  alT  this 
trouble,  for  some  of  them  had  no  anna,  some  no 
legs,  some  no  bead ;  some  lay  half  buried  in  the 
rubbish  of  the  mine  i  that  is  to  say,  in  the  loose 
earth  that  fell  in;  and,  hi  short,  there  was  a 
miserable  havoc  made  in  them  all ;  for  we  bad 
good  reason  to  believe  not  one  of  them  that  were 
in  the  inside  could  escape,  but  rather  were  shot 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  like  a  bullet  out  of 
a  gun. 

We  had  now  onr  fiill  satisfaction  of  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  short,  this  was  a  losing  voyage, 
for  we  had  two  men  killed,  one  quite  crippled, 
and  five  more  wounded ;  we  spent  two  barrels 
•  of  powder,  and  eleven  days  time,  and  all  to  get 
the  understanding  how  to  make  an  Indian  mine, 
or  how  to  keep  garrison  in  a  hollow  tree ;  and 
with  this  wit,  bought  at  this  dear  price,  we  came 
away,  having  taken  in  some  fresh  water,  but  got 
no  fresh  provisions. 

We  then  considered  what  we  should  do  to  get 
back  again  to  Madagascar.  We  were  -much 
about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  had  such  a  very  long  run,  and  were  neither 
sore  of  meeting  with  £ir  winds,  or  with  any 
land  in  the  way,  that  we  knew  not  what  to 
tbink  of  it  William  was  our  last  resort  in  this 
case  again,  and  he  was  very  plain  with  us. 
*'  Friend,"  says  he  to  Captain  Wflmot,  '<  what 
occasion  hast  thou  to  run  the  venture  of  starv- 
ing, merely  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  thou  hast 
been  where  nobody  has  been  before  ?  There  are 
a  great  many  places  nearer  home,  of  whidi  thou 
maycst  say  the  same  thing  at  1«n  expense.  I 
see  no  occasion  thou  hast  of  keeping  thus  for 
south  any  longer  than  till  you  are  sure  you  are 
to  the  west  end  of  Java  and  Sumatra ;  and  then 
thou  mayest  stand  away  north  towards  Ceylon, 
and  the  coast  of  Coromsodel  and  Maderas,  where 
thou  mayest  get  both  fresh  water  and  fresh  pro- 
visions }  and  to  that  part  it  Is  likely  we  may 
hold  out  well  enough  with  the  storet  we  have 
already.** 

This  was  wholesome  advice,  and  raeh  as  was 
not  to  be  slighted;  so  we  stood  awav  to  the 
west,  keeping  between  the  latitude  of  Si  and  35, 
and  had  very  good  weather  and  fair  winds  for 
about  ten  days*  sail;  by  which  time,  by  our 
reckonhig,  we  were  clear  of  the  isles,  and  might 
run  away  to  the  north ;  and  if  we  did  not  foil  in 
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with  Ceylon,  we  should  at  least  go  ioto  the  grett 
deep  Bay  of  Bengal. 

But  we  were  out  in  our  reckoning  a  great 
deal ;  for,  when  we  hod  stood  due  north  lor 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees,  we  met  with 
land  again  on  our  starboa^  bow,  aboot  three 
leagues'  distance ;  so  we  came  to  an  sncfaor 
about  half  a  league  from  it,  and  manned  oat  oor 
boats  to  see  what  sort  of  a  country  it  wss.  We 
found  it  a  very  good  one ;  fresh  water  easy  to 
come  at,  but  no  cattle  that  we  could  we,  or 
inhabitants;  and  we  were  very  diy  of  sesrehingtoo 
for  after  them,  lest  we  should  make  isdi  aoMker 
journey  as  we  did  last ;  so  that  we  let  rsmbliog 
alone,  and  chose  rather  to  take  what  we  ooold 
find,  which  was  only  a  few  wild  mangoei,  and 
some  plants  of  several  kinds,  which  we  knew 
not  the  names  of. 

We  made  no  stay  here,  but  put  to  tea  sgaio, 
N.W.  bv  R,  but  had  Httle  wind  for  a  fortnight 
more,  when  we  made  land  again ;  and  ittoding 
in  with  the  shore,  we  were  surprised  to  find  oor- 
selves  on  the  south  shore  of  Java ;  and  jost  ssve 
were  coming  to  an  anchor,  we  saw  a  boat,  csrrj- 
ing  Dutch  colours,  sailing  along-shore.  We  irere 
not  solicitous  to  speak  with  them,  or  any  other 
of  their  nation,  but  left  It  indilTerent  to  oar 

Kiople,  when  they  went  on  shore,  to  lee  the 
utchmen,  or  not  to  see  them;  our  boiioesi 
was  to  get  provisions,  which,  indeed,  by  this 
time,  were  very  short  with  us. 

We  resolved  to  go  on  shore  with  our  botti  h 
the  most  convenient  place  we  could  find,  aod 
to  look  out  a  proper  harbour  to  bring  the  ship 
into,  leaving  it  to  our  fotc  whether  we  ihoaid 
meet  with  firiends  or  enenoles ;  resolving,  how- 
ever, not  to  stay  any  considerable  time,  at  least 
not  long  enough  to  have  expresses  sent  scron 
the  Island  to  Batavia,  and  for  ships  to  come 
round  from  thence  to  attack  us. 

We  found,  acoording  to  our  dtdrt,  a  very  good 
harbour,  where  we  rode  in  seven  fotbom  water, 
well  defended  from  the  weather,  whatever  ojgbt 
happen ;  and  here  we  got  fresh  provisions,  inch  !i 
as  good  hogs,  and  some  eows;  and  that  we  !> 
miffbt  lay  in  a  liUle  store,  we  killed  sixteen  eows,  \\ 
and  pickled  and  barrelled  up  the  flesh  as  well  as ; 
we  could  be  supposed  to  do  in  the  latitude  of  i 
eight  degrees  from  the  line. 
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AMBASSADOB,  AN  OLD  DUTCBIf  AN. 

Wb  did  all  this  bi  about  five  days,  and  filled  oor 
casks  with  water ;  and  the  last  boat  was  cooiiog 
off  with  herbs  and  roots,  we  being  unmoored, 
and  our  fore-topsail  loose  for  sailing,  when  we 
ipied  a  large  ship  to  the  northward,  bearing 
down  directly  upon  us.  We  knew  not  what  she 
might  be,  but  concluded  the  worst,  and  msde  all 
possible  haste  to  get  oor  anchor  up,  and  get 
under  sail,  that  we  mic^t  be  ready  to  lee  what 
she  had  to  tay  to  us,  for  we  were  imdcr  no  great  | 
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ooocern  for  one  ship,  but  our  notion  was,  that 
wc  ihottld  be  attacked  by  three  or  four  together. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  up  our  anchor,  and 
the  boat  was  stowed,  the  ship  was  within  a 
league  of  us,  and,  as  we  thought,  bore  down  to 
engage  us ;  so  we  spread  our  black  flng,  or  an- 
cient, on  the  poop,  and  the  bloody  flag  at  the 
top-mast-head,  and  having  made  a  clear  ship,  we 
stretched  away  to  the  westward,  and  got  the 
wind  of  him. 

They  had,  it  seems,  quite  mistaken  us  before, 
expecting  nothing  of  an  enemy  or  a  pirate  in 
those  seas ;  and,  not  doubting  but  we  had  been 
one  of  their  own  ships,  they  seemed  to  be  In 
some  confusion  when  they  found  their  mistake, 
so  they  immediately  hauled  upon  a  wind  on  the 
other  tack,  and  stood  edging  in  for  the  shore, 
towards  the  easternmost  part  of  the  island. 
Upon  this  we  tacked,  and  stood  after  him  with 
all  the  sail  we  could,  and  in  two  hours  came 
almost  within  gun-shot.  Though  they  crowded 
all  the  sail  they  could  lay  on,  there  was  no 
remedy  but  to  engage  us,  and  they  soon  saw 
their  inequality  of  force.  We  fired  a  gun  for 
them  to  bring  to;  so  they  manned  out  their 
boat,  and  sent  to  us  with  a  flag  of  truce.  We 
sent  back  the  boat,  but  with  this  answer  to  the 
captain,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  strike 
his  colours,  and  bring  hit  ship  under  our  stem, 
and  come  on  board  us  himself,  when  he  should 
know  our  demands ;  but  that,  however,  since  he 
had  not  yet  put  us  to  the  trouble  of  forcing  him, 
which  we  saw  we  were  able  to  do,  we  assured 
them  that  the  captain  should  rotum  again  in 
safety,  and  all  his  men,  and  that,  supplying  us 
with  such  things  as  we  should  demand,  his  ship 
should  not  be  plundered.  They  went  back  with 
this  message,  and  it  was  some  time  after  they 
were  on  board  that  they  struck,  which  made  us 
bfgin  to  think  they  refused  it;  so  we  fired  a 
shot,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  wc  perceived 
their  boat  put  off;  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  put 
off  the  ship  struck  and  came  to,  as  was  directed. 

When  the  captain  came  on  board,  we  demanded  i 
an  account  of  Uieir  cargo,  which  was  chiefly  bales  | 
of  goods  from  Bengal  for  Bantam.     We  toldi 
them  our  present  want  was  provisions,  which  i 
thcv  had  no  need  of,  being  just  at  the  end  of 
their  voyage ;  and  that,  if  they  would  send  their 
boat  on  shore  with  ours,  and  procure  us  siz*and- 
twenty  head  of  black  cattlo,  threescore  hogs,  a 
quantity  of  brandy  and  arrack,  and  three  hundred 
bushels  of  rice,  we  would  let  them  go  free. 

As  to  the  rice,  they  gave  us  six  hundred 
bushels,  which  they  had  actually  on  board,  to- 
gether with  a  parcel  shipped  upon  freight.  Also, 
they  gave  ua  thirty  middling  casks  of  very  good 
arrack,  bat  beef  and  pork  they  had  none.  How- 
ever, they  went  on  shore  with  our  men,  and 
bought  eleven  bullocks  and  fifty  hogs,  which  were 
pickled  up  for  our  occasion ;  and  upon  the  sup- 
plies of  provisioa  being  delivered,  we  dismissed 
them  and  their  ship. 

We  lay  here  several  days  before  we  could  fur- 
nish ourselves  with  the  provistoni  agreed  for,  and 
some  of  the  men  fancied  the  Dutchmen  were  con- 
trivii^  our  destruction  ;  but  they  were  very  ho- 
nest, snd  did  what  they  could  to  fhmish  the 
black  cattle,  but  found  it  impossible  to  supply  so 
many.    iSo  they  came  and  told  us  ingenuously, 


that,  unletfs  we  could  stay  away  longer,  they 
could  get  no  more  oxen  or  cows  than  those 
eleven,  with  which  wc  were  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied, taking  the  vaJue  of  them  in  other  things, 
rather  than  stay  longrer  there.  On  our  side,  we 
were  punctual  with  them  in  observing  the  condi- 
tions we  had  agreed  on ;  nor  would  we  let  any  of 
our  men  so  much  as  go  on  board  them,  or  suffer 
any  of  their  men  to  come  on  board  us ;  for,  bad 
any  of  our  men  gone  on  board,  nobody  could 
have  answered  for  their  behaviour,  any  more 
than  if  they  had  been  on  shore  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

We  were  now  victualled  for  our  voyage ;  and, 
as  we  cared  not  for  purchase,  we  went  merrily 
on  for  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  we  intended  to 
touch,  to  get  fresh  water  again,  and  more  provi* 
sions;  and  we  had  nothing  material  offered  in 
this  part  of  the  voyage,  only  that  we  met  wlib 
contrary  winds,  and  were  above  a  month  in  the 
passage. 

We  put  in  upon  the  south  coast  of  the  island* 
desiring  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  Dutch  as 
we  could ;  and  as  the  Dutch  were  lords  of  the 
country  as  to  commerce,  so  they  are  mora  so  of 
the  Bea-coast,  where  they  have  several  forts,  and 
in  particular,  have  all  the  cinnamon,  which  is  tho 
trade  of  that  island. 

We  took  in  fresh  water  here,  and  soma  pro- 
visions, but  did  not  much  trouble  ourselves 
about  laying  in  any  stores,  our  beef  and  bogs, 
which  we  got  at  Java,  being  not  yet  all  gone  by 
a  good  deal  We  had  a  small  skirmish  on  shore 
here  with  some  of  the  people  of  the  island,  some 
of  our  men  having  been  a  little  too  familiar  with 
the  homely  ladies  of  the  country;  for  homely, 
indeed,  they  were,  to  such  a  degree,  that  if  our 
men  had  not  had  good  stomachs  that  way^  they 
would  scarce  have  touched  any  of  them. 

I  could  never  fully  get  it  out  of  our  men  what 
the^  did,  they  were  so  true  to  one  another  in 
their  wickedness,  but  I  understood  in  the  main, 
that  it  was  some  barbarous  thing  they  had  done, 
and  that  they  had  like  to  have  paid  dear  for  it, 
for  the  men  resented  it  to  tho  last  degree,  and 
gathered  in  such  numbers  about  them,  that,  had 
not  sixteen  more  of  our  men,  in  another  boat, 

Sonc  all  in  the  nick  of  time,  just  to  rescue  our 
rst  men,  who  were  but  eleven,  and  so  fetch 
them  off  by  main  force,  they  had  been  all  cnt  oflT, 
the  inhabitants  being  no  less  than  two  or  three 
hundred,  armed  with  darts  and  lances,  the  usual 
weapons  of  the  country,  and  which  they  are  venr 
dexterous  at  throwing,  even  so  dexterous  that  it 
was  scarce  credible ;  and  had  our  men  stood  to 
fight  them,  as  somo  of  them  were  bold  enough  to 
talk  of,  they  had  all  been  overwhelmed  and 
killed.  As  it  was,  seventeen  of  our  men  were 
wounded,  and  some  of  them  very  dangerously. 
But  they  were  more  frightened  than  hurt  too, 
for  every  one  of  them  gave  themselves  over  for 
dead  men,  believing  the  lances  were  poisoned. 
But  William  was  our  comfort  here  too,  for,  wbea 
two  of  our  surgeons  were  of  the  some  opinion, 
and  told  the  men  foolishly  enough  that  they 
would  die,  William  cheerfully  went  to  work  with 
them,  and  cured  them  all  but  one,  who  rather 
died  by  drinking  some  arrnck  punch  than  of  his 
wound ;  the  excess  of  drinking  throwing  him 
into  a  fever. 

2  B 
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LIFE,  ADVENTURES,  AND  PIRACIES 


We  had  enough  of  Ceylon,  though  Home  of 
our  people  were  for  going  a-shore  agala,  sixty  or 
Bereoty  men  together,  to  be  revengoi ;  but  Wfl- 
Ham  persuaded  them  against  it ;  and  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  great  among  the  men,  as  well  as  with 
us  that  were  commanders,  that  he  could  influence 
them  more  than  any  of  us. 

They  were  mighty  warm  upon  their  revenge, 
and  would  go  on  shore,  and  destroy  five  hundred 
of  them.  **  Well,'*  savs  William,  '*  and  suppose 
you  do,  what  are  you  the  better?*  "  Why  then," 
says  one  of  them,  speaking  for  the  rest,  "  we 
shall  have  our  satisfaction.'*  "  Well,  and  what 
will  you  be  the  better  for  that  ?**  says  William. 
They  could  then  say  nothing  to  that  **  Then," 
says  William,  **  if  I  mistake  not,  jrour  business  is 
money ;  now,  I  desire  to  know,  if  you  conquer 
and  kill  two  or  throe  thousand  of  these  poor 
ereatures,  they  have  no  money,  pray  what  will 
you  get  ?  They  are  poor  naked  wretches,  what 
shall  yott  gain  by  them?  But  then,'*  says  Wil- 
liam,  "  perhaps,  in  doing  this,  you  may  chance 
to  lose  half-a-seore  of  your  own  company,  as  it  is 
very  probable  you  may.  Pray,  what  gain  is  in 
it  ?  and  what  account  can  you  give  the  company 
for  the  loft  men  ?"  In  short,  William  argued  so 
eflhetoaliy,  that  he  convinced  them  that  it  was 
mere  murder  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  men  had  a 
right  to  their  own,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to 
take  them  away ;  that  it  was  destroying  innocent 
men,  who  had  acted  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
laws  of  nature  dictated  i  and  that  it  would  be  as 
much  murder  to  do  so,  as  to  meet  a  man  on  the 
highway,  and  kill  him,  for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  in 
eool  blood,  not  regarding  whether  he  had  done 
any  wrong  to  us  or  no. 

These  reasons  prevailed  with  them  at  last,  and 
they  were  content  to  go  away,  and  leave  thorn  as 
they  foond  them.  In  the  first  skirmish  they  killed 
between  sixty  and  seventy  men,  and  wounded 
a  great  many  more ;  but  they  bad  nothing,  and 
our  people  got  nothing  by  it,  but  the  loss  of  one 
man's  life,  and  the  woundbg  sixteen  more,  as 
above. 

But  another  accident  brought  us  to  a  necessity 
of  further  business  with  these  people,  and  indeed 
we  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  our  lives  and 
adventures  all  at  once  among  them :  for,  about 
three  days  after  our  potting  out  to  sea,  from  the 
place  where  we  had  that  skirmish,  wo  were 
attacked  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  from  the 
south,  or  rather  a  hurricane  of  wind  from  all  the 
points  southward,  for  it  blew  in  a  most  desperate 
and  furious  manner  from  the  S.  B.  to  the  S.  W., 
one  minute  at  one  point,  and  then  instantly  turn- 
ing about  again  to  another  point,  but  with  the 
same  violence ;  nor  were  we  able  to  work  the 
ship  in  that  condition,  so  that  the  ship  I  was  in 
split  three  top-sails,  and  at  last  brought  the 
main«top-mast  by  the  board ;  and,  in  a  word,  we 
were  once  or  twice  driven  right  a-shore ;  and 
one  time,  had  not  the  wind  shifted  the  very 
moment  it  did,  we  had  been  dashed  in  a  thou* 
sand  pieces  upon  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  which 
lay  on  about  half-a-league  from  the  shore ;  but, 
as  r  have  said,  the  wind  shifting  very  often,  and 
at  that  time  coming  to  the  E.S.E.,  we  stretched 
oflT,  and  got  above  a  league  more  sea-room  in  half 
an  hour.  After  that,  it  blew  with  some  fury 
6.W.  by  S.,  then  S.W.  by  W.,  and  put  us  back 


again  a  great  way  to  the  eastward  of  the  ledge 
of  rocks,  where  we  found  a  great  opening  be- 
tween the  rocks  and  the  land,  and  endeavoured 
to  oome  to  an  anchor  there,  but  we  found  there 
was  no  ground  fit  to  anchor  in,  there  being  no- 
thing but  rocks.  We  stood  through  the  open- 
ing, whidi  held  about  four  leagues.  The  stonn 
continued,  and  now  we  found  a  dreadful  foul 
shore,  and  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  Ws 
.  looked  out  very  narrowly  for  some  river  or  creek, 
or  bay,  where  we  might  run  in,  and  oome  to  an 
anchor,  but  found  none  a  great  while.  At  length 
we  saw  a  great  head-land  lie  out  far  sooth  into 
the  sea,  and  that  to  such  a  length,  that,  in  short, 
we  saw  plainly,  that,  if  the  irind  held  where  it 
was,  we  could  not  weather  it,  so  we  ran  in  as 
much  under  the  lee  of  the  point  as  we  oould, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  in  about  twdve  fathom 
water. 

But  the  wind  veering  again  in  the  night,  sad 
blowing  exceedingly  hard,  onr  anchors  came 
home,  and  the  ship  drove  till  the  rudder  itraek 
against  the  ground;  and  had  the  ship  gone  half 
her  length  further,  she  had  been  lost,  and  every 
one  of  us.  But  our  anchor-sheet  held  its  owo, 
and  we  heaved  in  some  of  the  cable,  to  get  deir 
of  the  ground  we  had  struck  upon.  It  was  bj 
this  only  cable  that  we  rode  it  out  all  night ; 
and  towards  morning  we  thought  the  wind 
abated  a  little ;  and  it  was  well  for  us  that  it 
was  so,  for,  in  spite  of  what  our  sheet-anchor 
did  for  us,  we  found  the  ship  fast  a-groond  in 
the  morning,  to  our  very  great  surprise  snd 
amazement 

When  the  tide  was  out,  though  the  water  here 
ebbed  away,  the  ship  lay  almost  dry  upon  a  bank 
of  hard  sand,  which  never,  I  suppose,  had  any 
ship  upon  it  before ;  the  people  of  the  coontry 
came  down  in  great  numbers  to  look  at  us,  and 
gaze,  not  knowing  what  we  were,  but  gaping  st  us 
as  at  a  great  sight  or  wonder  at  which  they  were 
surprised,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  upon  the  a^lit 
they  immediately  sent  an  account  of  a  ship  being 
there,  and  of  the  condition  we  were  in,  for  tbe 
next  day  there  appeared  a  great  man«  whether  it 
was  their  king  or  no  I  know  not,  but  be  b^d 
abundance  of  men  with  him,  and  some  with  kwg 
javelins  in  their  hands  as  long  as  half-pikes ;  and 
these  came  all  down  to  tbe  water's  edge,  and 
drew  up  in  a  very  good  order,  just  in  our  viev. 
They  stood  near  an  hour  without  making  any 
motion ;  and  then  there  came  near  twenty  of 
them,  with  a  man  before  them  carrying  a  white 
flag.  They  came  forward  into  the  water  as  higb 
as  their  waists,  the  sea  not  going  so  high  u  be- 
fore, for  the  wind  was  abat^  and  blew  off  the 
shore. 

The  man  made  a  long  oration  to  ns,  as  «e 
could  see  by  his  gestures;  and  we  sometimes 
heard  his  voice,  but  knew  not  one  word  he  said. 
William,  who  was  always  useful  to  us  I  believe, 
was  here  again  the  saving  of  all  our  Uvea.  Tb« 
case  was  this :  The  fellow,  or  what  I  might  caU 
him,  when  his  speech  was  done*  gnve  three  great 
screams  (for  I  know  not  what  else  to  say  tbey 
were),  then  lowered  his  white  flag  three  times, 
and  then  made  three  motioaa  to  us  with  bis  ann 
to  come  to  hina. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  irw  for  muuuag  oat  tbe 
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boat  and  going  to  them,  but  WOliam  woald  by  no 
means  allow  me.  He  told  me  we  ought  to  trust 
nobody ;  that,  if  they  were  barbarians,  and  under 
their  own  government,  we  might  be  sure  to  be 
all  murdered ;  and,  if  they  were  Christians,  we 
should  not  fare  much  better,  if  they  knew  who 
we  were ;  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Mala^ 
ban  to  betray  all  people  that  they  could  get  into 
their  hands,  and  that  these  were  some  of  the  same 
people ;  and  that,  if  we  had  any  regard  to  our 
own  safety,  we  should  not  go  to  them  by  any 
means.  I  opposed  him  a  great  while,  and  told 
him  I  thought  he  used  to  be  always  right,  but 
that  now  I  thought  he  was  not ;  that  1  was  no 
more  for  running  needless  risks  than  he  or  any 
one  else ;  but  I  thought  all  nations  in  the  world, 
even  the  most  savage  people,  when  they  held  out 
a  flag  of  peace  kept  the  offer  of  peace  made  by 
that  signal  very  sacredly ;  and  I  gave  him  several 
examples  of  it  in  the  history  of  my  African  tra- 
vels* which  I  have  here  gone  through  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work,  and  that  I  could  not  think 
these  people  worse  than  some  of  them.  And, 
besides,  I  told  him  our  case  seemed  to  be  such  | 
that  wo  must  fall  into  somebody's  hands  or  other,  t 
and  that  we  had  better  fall  into  their  hands  by  a 
friendly  treaty  than  by  a  forced  submission,  nay, 
though  they  had  indeed  a  treacherous  design, 
and  therefore  I  was  for  a  parley  with  them. 

"  Well,  friend,"  says  William  very  gravely,  "  if 
thou  wilt  go  I  cannot  help  it,  I  shall  only  (lesire 
to  take  my  last  leave  of  tnee  at  parting,  for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  thou  wilt  never  see  us  again. 
Whether  we  in  the  ship  may  come  off  any  better 
at  last  I  cannot  resolve  thee ;  but  this  I  will  an- 
swer for,  that  we  wilt  not  give  up  our  lives  idly, 
and  in  cool  blood,  as  thou  art  going  to  do ;  we 
will  at  least  preserve  ourselves  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  die  at  last  like  men,  not  like  fools,  trepanned 
by  the  wiles  of  a  few  barbarians." 

William  spoke  this  with  so  much,  warmth,  and 
yet  with  so  much  assurance  of  our  fate,  that  I 
began  ip  think  a  little  of  the  risk  I  was  going  to 
run.  I  had  no  more  mind  to  be  murdered  than 
he ;  and  yet  I  could  not  for  my  life  be  so  faint- 
hearted in  the  thing  as  he.  Upon  which  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  place,  or  had 
ever  been  there.  He  said  ••  No."  Then  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  or  read  anything  about  the 
people  of  this  island,  and  of  their  way  of  treating 
any  Christians  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands  ; 
and  be  told  roe  he  had  heard  of  one,  and  he 
would  tell  mo  the  story  afterward.  His  name, 
he  said,  was  Knox,  commander  of  an  East  India 
ship,  who  was  driven  on  shore,  just  as  we  were, 
upon  this  island  of  Ceylon,  though  he  could  not 
say  it  was  at  the  same  place,  or  whereabouts ; 
that  he  was  beguiled  by  the  barbarians,  and 
enticed  to  come  on  shore,  just  as  we  were  invited 
to  do  at  that  time ;  and  that,  when  they  had  him, 
they  surrounded  him,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
his  men,  and  never  suffered  them  to  return,  but 
kept  them  prisoners,  or  murdered  them,  he  could 
not  tetl  which ;  but  they  were  carried  away  up 
in  the  country,  separated  from  one  another,  and 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  except  the  captain's 
son,  who  miraculously  made  his  escape,  after 
twenty  yeaw*  slavery. 

I  had  no  time  then  to  9A  him  to  give  me  the 
fall  story  of  thii  Knox,  much  less  to  h&r  him  1 


tell  It  me ;  but  as  it  is  ui  : 
one  begins  to  be  a  little  : 
with  him.    "  Why  then,  I 
"  what  would  you  have 
condition  we  are  in,  and  i 
thing  must  be  done,    i 
"  Why,"  says  WiUiom,  * 
shouldst  do ;  first,  cause  1 
out,  OS  they  do  to  us,  an  I 
and  pinnace  with  as  mai  { 
stow,  to  handle  their  ar  1 
them,  and  thou  shalt  set 
miscarry,  thou  mayest  1 
tell  thee,  that  if  I  do  mis : 
fault,  and  thou  shalt  lear  1 

I  knew  not  what  to  re  : 
after  some  pause,  I  sale  , 
am  as^  loath  you  should 
I  should ;  and  if  there  1 
you  may  no  more  fall  lot  1 
if  you  will,  let  us  all  kee  1 
and  take  our  fate  togethi 

"  No,  no,"  says  WUlii 
in  the  method  I  propose 
if  thou  thinkest  fit.     II 
follow  the  measures    tlii 
depend  upon  it,  though  ' 
ships,  we  will  not  a  ma 
them  than  within  call  to 
seest  they  have  no  boats  ; 
says  be,  *'  I  rather  desire 
advice,  and  manage  the  1 
signal  from  the  boat,  ai 
matter  together  before  w  1 

Well.  1  found  William 
head  all  laid  beforehand 
what  to  do  at  all;  so  I 
captain  for  this  voyage,  1 
us  under  his  orders,  whi : 
to  a  tittle. 

Upon  this  conclusion  0: 
four-and-twenty  men  in  I 
twelve  men  into  the  pinn; 
now  pretty  smooth,  they 
well  armed.     Also  he  on! 
of  the  great  ship,  on  the 
shore,  should  be  loaded 
nails,  stubs,  and  such  like 
and  anything  that  came 
should  prepare  to  fire  c 
them  lower  the  white  fla^; 
in  the  pinnace. 

With  these  measures 
went  off  towards  the  sho 
nace  with  twelve  men,  ai 
after  him  with  four-and 
resolute  fellows,  and  vi 
rowed  so  near  the  sho 
speak  to  one  another,  ci 
>.he  other  did,  and  offering 
for  such  they  were,  ski 
courteous ;  but  finding  vi 
them,  they  fetched  an  ol 
been  their  prisoner  many 
speak  to  us.  The  sum 
speech  was,  that  the  ki 
sent  his  general  down  ti 
and  what  our  business  « 
in  the  stem  of  the  pinnai 
as  to  that,  he,  that  wai 
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languajipe  and  voice,  might  easily  know  what  wo 
were,  and  bar  condition :  the  ship  being  a>groand 
upon  the  sand,  would  also  tell  him  that  our  busi- 
ness there  was-  that  of  a  ship  in  distress;**  so 
William  desired  to  know  what  they  came  down 
for  with  such  a  multitude,  and  with  arms  and 
weapons,  as  if  they  came  to  war  with  us. 

He  answered,  '*  They  might  have  good  reason 
to  oome  down  to  the  shore,  the  country  being 
alarmed  with  the  appearance  of  ships  of  strangers 
upon  the  coast ;  and  as  our  vessels  were  full  of 
men,  who  had  guns  and  weapons,  the  king  had 
sent  part  of  his  military  men,  that,  in  case  of 
any  invasion  upon  the  country,  they  m^ht  be 
ready  to  defend  themselves,  whatsoever  might 
be  the  occasion. 

"  But,"  says  he,  "  as  you  are  men  in  distress, 
the  king  has  ordered  his  general,  who  ia  here 
also,  to  give  you  all  the  assistance  he  can,  and 
to  invite  you  on  shore,  and  receive  you  with  all 
possible  courtesy."  Says  William,  very  quick 
upon  him,  *'  Before  I  give  thee  an  answer  to  that, 
I  desire  thee  to  tell  me  what  thou  art,  for  by  thy 
speech  thou  art  an  European.**  He  answered 
presently,  he  was  a  Dutchman.  **  That  I  know 
well,**  says  William,  "by  thy  speech;  but  art 
thou  a  native  Dutchman  of  Holland,  or  a  native 
of  this  country,  that  has  learned  Dutch  by  con- 
versing among  the  Hollanders,  who  we  know  are 
settled  upon  this  Island?** 

'*  No,**  says  the  old  man,  "  I  am  a  native  of 
Delft,  in  tho  province  of  Holland,  in  Europe." 

••  Well,**  says  William,  immediately,  *•  but  art 
thou  a  Christian  or  a  heathen,  or  what  we  call  a 
renegade?" 

*'  I  am,*'  says  he,  "a  Christian."  And  so  they 
went  on,  in  a  short  dialogue,  as  follows  :— 

WiUiam.  Thou  art  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Chris- 
tian, thou  sayest ;  pray,  art  thou  a  freeman  or  a 
servant  ? 

DhIc^iimii.  I  am  a  servant  to  the  king  here, 
and  in  his  army. 

W,  But  art  thou  a  volunteer,  or  a  prisoner  ? 

2).  Indeed  I  was  a  prisoner  at  first,  but  am  at 
liberty  now,  and  so  am  a  volunteer. 

TT.  That  is  to  say,  being  first  a  prisoner, 
thou  hast  liberty  to  serve  them ;  but  art  thou  so 
at  liberty  that  thou  mayest  go  away,  if  thou 
pleaseit,  to  thine  own  countrymen  ? 

D.  No,  I  do  not  say  so ;  my  countrymen  live 
a  great  way  ofl^  on  the  north  and  east  parts  of 
the  island,  and  there  is  no  going  to  them  without 
the  king*s  express  licence. 

W,  Well,  and  why  dost  thou  not  get  a  licence 
to  go  away  ? 

D.  I  have  never  asked  for  it. 

iV,  And,  I  suppose,  if  thou  didst,  thou  knowest 
thou  couldst  not  obtain  it. 

X>.  I  cannot  sny  much  as  to  that;  but  why 
do  vou  ask  me  all  these  questions  ? 

IK.  Why,  my  reason  is  good;  if  thou  art  a 
Christian  and  a  prisoner,  how  canst  thou  consent 
to  be  made  an  instrument  to  these  barbarians,  to 
betray  us  into  their  hands,  who  are  thy  country- 
men and  fellow  Christians?  Is  it  not  a  barbar- 
ous thing  in  thee  to  do  so  ? 

D.  How  do  I  go  about  to  betray  you  ?  Do  I 
not  give  yon  an  account  bow  the  king  invites  you 
to  come  on  shore,  and  has  ordered  you  to  be 
treated  courteously  and  assisted  ? 


fF.  As  thou  art  a  Christian,  tbongh  I  doubt 
it  much,  dost  thou  believe  the  king  or  the 
general,  as  thou  callest  him,  means  one  word  of 
what  he  says  ? 

JD.  He  promises  yon  by  the  mouth  of  his  great 
general.* 

IF.  I  don*t  ask  thee  what  he  promises,  or  by 
whom;  but  I  ask  thee  this:— Canst  thou  isj 
that  thou  believest  he  intends  to  perfonn  It? 

D,  How  can  I  answer  that  ?  How  can  1  tdl 
what  be  intends? 

W.  Thou  canst  tell  what  thou  believest 

D,  I  cannot  say  but  he  will  perform  it ;  1  be- 
lieve he  may. 

W.  Thou  art  but  a  double-tongued  Cbristiso, 
I  doubt.  Come,  1*11  ask  thee  another  questiM ; 
wilt  thou  say  that  thou  believest  it,  and  that  tboa 
wouldst  advise  me  to  believe  it,  and  put  oor 
lives  into  their  hands  upon  these  promises? 

D.  I  am  not  to  be  your  adviser. 

W,  Thou  art  perhaps  afraid  to  speak  thy  mind, 
because  thou  art  in  their  power.  Pray,  do  soy 
of  them  understand  what  thou  and  1  say  ?  Csn 
they  sprak  Dutch? 

I),  No,  not  one  of  them ;  I  have  no  appre- 
hensions upon  that  account  at  all. 

W,  Why,  then,  answer  me  plainly,  if  tboo 
art  a  Christian ;  is  it  safe  for  us  to  venture  upon 
their  words,  to  put  ourselves  into  their  hsods, 
and  oome  on  shore? 

D.  You  put  it  very  home  to  me.  Pray  let  me 
ask  you  another  question :  Are  yon  in  any  like- 
lihood of  getting  your  ship  off.  If  you  refuse  it? 

W,  Yes,  yes,  we  shall  get  off  the  ship;  nov 
the  storm  is  over  we  don*t  fear  it 

D.  Then  I  cannot  say  it  is  best  for  yoa  to 
trust  them. 

FT.  Well,  it  is  honestly  said. 

D,  But  what  shall  I  say  to  them? 

W.  Give  them  good  words,  as  they  give  us. 

D.  What  good  words? 

W.  Why,  let  them  tell  the  king  thst  ire  are 
strangers,  who  were  driven  on  this  cost  by  s 
great  storm ;  that  we  thank  him  very  klodly  for 
his  offer  of  civility  to  us,  which,  if  we  are  farther 
distressed,  we  will  accept  thankfully ;  but  that  at 
present  we  have  no  occasion  to  come  on  shore ; 
and  besides,  that  we  cannot  safely  leave  the  ship 
in  the  present  condition  she  is  in ;  but  that  w« 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  her,  in  order  to  get 
her  off^  and  expect,  in  a  tide  or  two  more,  to  get 
her  quite  clear,  and  at  anchor. 

D.  But  he  will  expect  you  to  come  on  shore, 
then,  to  visit  him,  and  make  him  some  present 
for  his  civility. 

IF.  When  wo  have  got  our  ship  dear,  sod 
stopped  the  leaks,  we  will  i>ay  our  respects  to 
him. 

D.  Nay,  yon  may  as  well  come  to  him  now  a$ 
then. 

W.  Nav,  hold,  friend ;  I  did  not  say  we  woold 
oome  to  him  then :  you  talked  of  making  him  a 
present,  that  is  to  pay  our  respects  to  him,  is  it 
not? 

D.  Well,  but  I  will  tell  him  that  you  will 
come  on  shore  to  him  when  your  ship  is  got  off. 

W,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that;  you  omy 
tell  him  what  you  think  fit 

D.  But  he  wOl  be  in  a  great  rage  if  I  do  not. 

W,  Who  will  he  bo  in  a  great  rage  at? 
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D.  At  you. 

W.  What  oocuton  have  we  to  value  that? 

D,  Why,    he  will  fend  all  his  army  down 
agalnti  you. 

W.  And  what  if  they  were  all  here  just  now  ? 
What  dost  thou  suppose  they  could  do  to  us  ? 

D.  He  would  expect  they  should  bum  your 
fUps  aud  briog  you  all  to  him. 

TT.  Tell  him,'  if  he  should  try,  he  may  catch 
a  Tartar. 

D,  He  has  a  world  of  men. 

W,  Has  he  any  ships? 

D.  No.  he  has  no  shipi. 

W.  Nor  boats? 

D,  No,  nor  boats. 

W,  Why,  what  then  do  you  think  we  care  for 
his  men  ?  What  canst  thou  do  now  to  us,  if  thou 
hadst  a  hundred  thousand  with  thee? 

D.  Oh  I  they  might  set  you  on  fire. 

W.  Set  us  a  firing,  thou  meanest ;  that  they 
might  indeed ;  but  set  us  on  fire  they  shall  not ; 
they  might  try,  at  their  peril,  and  we  shall  make 
mad  work  with  your  hundred  thousand  men,  if 
they  come  within  reach  of  our  guns,  I  assure 
thee. 

Z>.  But  what  if  the  king  gives  you  hostages 
for  your  safety  ? 

W.  Whom  can  he  give  but  mere  slaves  and 
iervaots  Uke  thyself,  whose  lives  he  no  more 
values  than  we  an  English  hound? 

D.  Whom  do  you  demand  for  hostages  1 

W,  Himself  and  your  worship. 

Z>.  W^hat  would  you  do  with  him  ? 

W,  Do  with  him  as  he  would  do  with  ut— cut 
hb  head  off. 

D,  And  what  would  yon  do  with  me  ? 
W.  Do  with  thee?  We  would  carry  thee 
home  into  thine  own  country ;  and,  though  thou 
deservest  the  gallows,  we  would  make  a  man  and 
a  Christian  of  thee  again,  and  not  do  by  thee  as 
then  wouldst  have  done  by  us-»bctray  thee  to  a 
ptreel  of  merciless,  savage  Pagans,  that  know  no 
God,  nor  how  to  show  mercy  to  man. 

Z).  You  put  a  thought  in  my  head  that  I  will 
sp^  to  you  about  to-morrow. 

» 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WB  on  TBI  SBIF  OW^TBB  EIXC  OP  7HB  COVMTaV 
StlTM  AM  IMIiniSB  MULTTTUDK  DOWN  TO  tUE 
BBOai— COWVBaSATIOlt  BSTWIXT  WILLIAM  AMD 
tai    DVTCBMAM— ACTION   WITH   TUX   MATIVIS— - 

wi  cAvav  orp  tub  dvtcuwan  bt  a  stbataoxm 

-^aiLATtOM  OF  CArTAIM   KN0X*S  ADVEMTUBB   OM 
TBI  SAME  ISLAND. 

Tkdb  they  went  away,  and  William  came  on 
^rd,  and  gave  us  a  full  account  of  his  parley 
yrith  the  old  Dutchman,  which  was  very  divert- 
ing, and  to  me  Instructing ;  for  I  had  abundance 
of  reason  to  acknowledge  William  had  made  a 
hetter  judgment  of  things  than  I. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  get  our  ship  olT 
^t  very  night,  and  to  bring  her  to  an  anchor  at 
about  a  mite  and  a  half  further  out,  and  in  deep 
water,  to  our  great  satisfiiction ;  so  that  wc  had 
no  need  to  fear  the  Dutchman's  king,  with  his 
kvadred  thousand  men;  and  indeed  we  had 
■<»«•  sport  with  them  the  next  day,  when  they 
^'^^  down,  a  vast  prodigious  multitude  of  them, 
^^  few  less  in  number,  in  our  imagination,  than 
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a  hundred  thousand,  with  some  elephants ; 
though,  if  it  had  been  an  army  of  elephants, 
thev  could  have  done  us  no  harm ;  for  we  were 
fairly  at  our  anchor  now,  and  out  of  their  reach ; 
and  indeed  we  thought  ourselves  more  out  of 
their  reach  than  we  really  were ;  and  it  was  ten 
thousand  to  one  that  we  had  not  been  fast 
aground  again,  for  the  wind  blowing  olT  shore, 
though  it  made  the  water  smooth  where  we  lay, 
yet  it  blew  the  ebb  further  out  than  usual,  and 
wo  could  easily  perceive  the  sand,  which  we 
touched  upon  before,  lay  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon,  and  surrounded  us  with  two  horns  of  it,  so 
that  we  lay  in  the  middle  or  centre  of  it,  as  in  a 
round  bay,  safe  just  as  we  were,  and  in  deep 
water,  but  present  death,  as  it  were,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  for  the  two  horns  or  points 
of  the  sand  reached  out  beyond  where  our  ship 
lay  near  two  mites. 

On  that  part  of  the  sand  which  lay  on  our 
east  side,  tnis  misguided  multitude  extended 
themselves ;  and  being,  most  of  them,  not  above 
their  knees,  or  most  of  them  not  above  ankle- 
deep  in  the  water,  they  as  it  were  surrounded  us 
on  that  side,  and  on  the  side  of  the  main- land, 
and  a  little  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  sand, 
standing  in  a  half  circle,  or  rather  three-fifths  of 
a  circle,  for  about  six  miles  in  length  ;  the  other 
horn,  or  point  of  the  sand,  which  lay  on  our  west 
side,  being  not  quite  so  shallow,  they  could  not 
extend  tiiemselvet  upon  it  so  for. 

They  little  thought  what  service  they  had 
done  us,  and  how  onwittinglr,  and  by  the  great- 
est ignorance,  they  had  made  themselves  pilots 
to  us,  while  we,  having  not  sounded  the  place, 
might  have  been  lost  before  we  were  aware.  It 
is  true  we  might  have  sounded  our  new  harbour 
before  we  had  ventured  out,  but  I  cannot  say  for 
certain  whether  we  should  or  not ;  for  I,  for  my 
part,  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  what  our  real 
case  was;  however,  I  say,  perhaps,  before  we 
had  weigbedi  we  should  have  looked  about  us  a 
little.  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  have  done  It; 
for,  besides  these  armies  of  human  fbriei,  we  had 
a  very  leaky  ship,  and  all  our  pumps  could  hardly 
keep  the  water  from  growing  upon  lu,  and  our 
carpenters  were  overboard,  working  to  find  out 
and  stop  the  wounds  we  bad  received,  heeling 
her  first  on  Uie  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other ; 
and  it  was  very  diverthig  to  see  how,  when  our 
men  heeled  the  ship  over  to  the  side  next  the 
wfld  army  that  stood  on  the  east  horn  of  the 
sand,  they  were  so  amazed,  between  flrigbt  and 
joy,  that  it  put  them  into  a  kind  of  confusion, 
calling  to  one  another,  hallooing  and  shrieking, 
in  a  manner  that  it  it  impossible  to  describe. 

Whilst  we  were  doing  this,  for  we  were  In  a 
great  hurry  you  may  be  sure,  and  all  hands  at 
work,  as  well  at  the  stopping  our  leaks,  as  repair- 
ing our  rigging  and  sails,  which  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  damage,  and  also  in  rigging  a  new 
main-top-mast  and  the  like;  I  say,  while  we 
were  doing  all  this,  we  perceived  a  body  of  men, 
of  near  a  thousand,  move  from  that  part  of  the 
army  of  the  barbarians  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sandy  bay,  and  come  all  along  the  water's 
edge,  round  the  sand,  till  they  stood  just  on  our 
broadside  cast,  and  were  within  about  half-a- 
mile  of  us.  Then  we  saw  the  Dutchman  come 
forward  nearer  to  ns,  and  all  alone,  with  his 


white  flag  and  all  his  motions,  just  as  before,  and 
there  he  stood. 

Onr  men  bad  but  just  brought  the  ship  to 
rights  again  as  they  came  up  to  our  broadside, 
and  we  had  very  happily  found  out  and  stopped  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  leak  that  we  ha[d,to  our 
very  great  satisfacUon ;  so  1  ordered  the  boats 
to  be  hauled  up  and  manned  as  they  were  the 
day  before,  and  William  to  go  as  plenipotentiary. 
I  would  have  gone  myself  if  I  had  understood 
Dutch,  but  as  I  did  not,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for 
I  should  be  able  to  know  nothing  of  what  was 
said  but  from  him  at  second-hand,  which  might 
be  done  as  well  afterwards.  AH  the  instructions 
I  pretended  to  give  William  was,  if  possible,  to 
get  the  old  Dutchman  away,  and,  if  he  couId»  to 
make  him  come  on  board. 

Well,  William  went  just  as  before,  and  when 
he  came  within  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of 
the  shore,  he  held  up  his  white  flag  as  the 
Dutchman  did,  and  turning  the  boat's  broadside 
to  the  shore,  and  his  men  lying  upon  their  oars, 
the  parley  or  dialogue  began  again  thus  :— 

It.  Well,  friend,  what  dost  thou  say  to  us 
now? 

D.  I  come  of  the  same  mild  errand  as  I  did 
yesterday. 

Vr.  What !  dost  thou  pretend  to  come  of  a 
mild  errand  with  all  these  people  at  thy  back, 
and  all  the  foolish  weapons  of  war  they  bring 
with  them  ?     Prithee,  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

D.  The  king  hastens  us  to  invite  the  captain 

and  all  his  men  to  come  on  shore,  and  has  ordered 

all  his  men  to  show  them  all  the  civility  they  can. 

W,  Well,  and  are  those  men  come  to  invUe  us 

a-shore  ? 

D.  They  will  do  you  no  hurt,  if  you  will  come 
on  shore  peaceably. 

W,  Well ;  and  what  dost  thou  think  they  can 
do  to  us,  if  we  will  not? 

2>.  I  would  not  have  them  do  you  any  hurt, 
then,  neither. 

W,  But  prithee,  friend,  do  not  make  thyself 
fool  and  knave  too.  Dost  not  thou  know  that 
we  are  out  of  fear  of  all  thy  army,  and  oat  of 
danger  of  all  that  they  can  do  ?  What  makes 
thee  act  so  simply  as  well  as  lo  knavishly  ? 

2>.  Why,  you  may  think  yourselves  safer  than 
you  are :  you  do  not  know  what  they  may  do  to 
you.  I  can  assure  you  they  are  able  to  do  you 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  perhaps  bum  your  ship. 
IF.  Suppose  that  were  true,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
false ;  vou  see  we  have  more  ships  to  carry  us 
off  (pointing  to  the  sloop ). 

[N.  B.  Just  at  this  time  we  discovered  the  sloop 
standing  towards  us  from  the  east,  along  the 
shore,  at  about  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  which 
was  to  our  particular  satisfaction,  she  having  been 
missing  thirteen  days.] 

JD»  We  do  not  value  that ;  if  you  had  ten 
ships,  you  dare  not  come  on  shore,  with  all  the 
men  you  have,  in  a  hostile  way ;  we  are  too  many 
for  you. 

W,  Thou  dost  not,  even  in  that,  speak  as  thou 
meanest ;  and  we  may  give  thee  a  trial  of  our 
hands  when  our  friends  come  up  to  us,  for  thou 
hearest  they  have  discovered  us. 

[Just  then  the  sloop  fired  five  guns,  which  was 
to  £et  news  of  as,  for  they  did  not  see  as.] 
Z>.  Yes,  I  bear  they  fiie;  bat  I  bope  your 


ship  will  not  fire  again ;  for,  if  they  do,  our  gene- 
ral will  take  it  for  breaking  the  truce,  and  wHl 
make  the  army  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows  at  yoa 
in  the  boat. 

W.  Thou  mayest  be  sore  the  ship  will  fire 
that  the  other  ship  may  hear  them,  but  not  with 
ball.  If  thy  general  knows  no  better,  he  nay 
begin  when  he  will ;  but  thou  mayest  be  sure  we 
will  return  it  to  his  cost. 

D.  What  must  I  do,  then? 

W.  Do  I  why  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  of  it 
beforehand,  then;  and  let  him  know  that  the 
ship  firing  is  not  at  him  nor  his  men ;  and  then 
come  again,  and  tell  us  what  he  says. 

D.  No ;  I  will  send  to  him,  which  will  do  ss 
well. 

IF.  Do  as  thou  wilt,  but  I  believe  thou  hsdit 
better  go  thyself;  for  if  our  men  fire  first,  I  rap* 
pose  he  will  be  in  a  great  wrath,  and  it  may  be 
at  thee ;  for  as  to  his  wrath  at  us,  we  tell  the«, 
beforehand,  we  value  it  not 

2).  You  slight  them  too  muoh ;  you  know  not 
what  they  may  do. 

W.  Thou  makest  as  if  these  poor  savage 
wretches  could  do  mighty  things :  prithee,  let  us 
see  what  you  can  all  do,  we  value  it  not ;  thou 
mayest  set  down  thy  flag  of  truce  when  tboo 
pleasest,  and  begin. 

i>.  I  had  rather  make  a  truce,  and  have  yon 
all  part  friends. 

IF.  Thou  art  a  deceitful  rogue  thyselC  for  it 
is  plain  thou  knowest  these  people  would  ooly 
persuade  us  on  shore  to  entrap  and  suiprise  is: 
and  yet  thou  that  art  a  Christian,  as  thou  callest 
thyself^  would  have  us  come  on  shore  and  put 
our  lives  into  their  hands  who  know  nothing  that 
belongs  to  compassion,  good  usage,  or  good  mso- 
ners.     How  canst  thou  be  such  a  villain  ? 

D.  How  can  you  call  me  so  ?  What  have  I 
done  to  you,  and  what  would  you  have  me  do? 

W»  Not  act  like  a  traitor,  but  like  one  that 
was  once  a  Christian,  and  would  have  been  so 
still,  if  you  had  not  been  a  Dutchman. 

D.  I  know  not  what  to  do,  not  1.  I  wish  1 
were  from  them ;  they  a^  a  bloody  people. 

W,  Prithee,  make  no  difficulty  of  what  tboo 
shouldst  do.    Canst  thou  swim  \ 

D.  Yes,  I  can  swim ;  but  if  I  should  attempt 
to  swim  off  to  you,  I  should  have  a  theasand 
arrows  aud  javelins  sticking  in  ne  before  1  sboold 
get  to  your  boat 

W.  1*11  bring  the  boat  dose  to  thee,  nd  take 
thee  on  board  in  spite  of  them  all.  We  will  give 
them  but  one  volley,  and  I'll  engage  they  will  all 
run  away  from  thee. 

Z).  You  are  mistaken  in  them,  I  assure  voc; 
they  would  immediately  come  all  runniog  domi 
to  the  sliore,  and  shoot  fire-arrows  at  you,  and 
set  your  boat  and  ship  and  all  on  fire  about  your 
ears. 

W,  We  will  venture  that  if  thou  wilt  come  oS. 

D.  Will  you  use  me  honourably  when  I  am 
among  you  ? 

IF.  rll  give  thee  my  word  ibr  it,  if  thoo 
provest  honest 

17.  Will  you  not  make  me  a  prisoner? 

IT.  I  will  be  thy  surety,  body  for  body,  that 
thou  shalt  be  a  fireman,  and  go  whither  thou 
wilt,  though  I  own  to  tbeo  thou  dost  not  ds- 
ierv«it. 


Jmt  at  tfab  tine  our  ship  fired  three  gtuii  to 
•mwer  the  iloop  aad  let  her  koow  we  law  her, 
who  immedUitely,  we  perceived,  nDdentood  it, 
and  itood  directly  for  the  plaee.  But  it  it 
inpoMible  to  eipren  the  eonftiiioii  and  filthy  vile 
Doiie,  the  harry  and  aolvenal  disorder,  that  was 
snoog  that  vast  multitude  of  people  upon  our 
firing  off  three  guns.  They  immediately  all 
repaired  to  their  arms,  as  I  may  call  it ;  for  to 
say  they  pot  themselves  into  orde^  would  be  saying 
nothing. 

Upon  the  word  of  command,  then,  they  ad« 
vanced  all  in  a  body  to  the  aea*8ide>  and  resolv- 
ing to  give  us  one  voUey  of  their  firearms  (for 
auch  they  were),  immediatelT  they  saluted  us 
with  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  arrows,  every 
one  carrying  a  little  bag  of  cloth  dipped  in  brim- 
itone,  or  some  such  thtog,  which,  flying  through 
the  air,  had  nothing  to  hinder  it  taking  fire  as  it 
flew,  and  it  generally  did  so. 

I  cannot  say  but  this  method  of  attacking  us, 
by  a  way  we  had  no  notion  o(  might  give  us  at 
first  some  little  surprise,  for  the  number  was  so 
great  at  first,  that  we  were  not  altogether  with* 
oat  apprehensions  thdt  they  might  unluckily  set 
oor  ship  on  fire,  so  that  William  resolved  imme- 
diateiy  to  row  on  board,  and  persuade  us  all  to 
weigh  and  stand  out  to  sea ;  but  there  was  no 
time  for  tt,  for  they  immediately  let  fly  a  volley 
at  the  boat,  and  at  the  ship,  from  all  parts  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  people  which  stood  near  the 
shore. 

Nor  did  they  fire,  as  I  may  call  it,  all  at  once, 
and  so  leave  off;  but  their  arrows  being  soon 
notched  upon  their  bows,  they  kept  continually 
shooting,  so  that  the  air  was  full  of  flame. 

1  could  not  say  whether  they  set  their  cotton 
rag  on  fire  before  they  shot  the  arrow,  for  1  did 
not  perceive  they  had  fire  with  them,  which, 
however,  it  seems  they  had.  The  arrow,  besides 
the  fire  it  carried  with  it,  had  a  head,  or  a  peg, 
u  ve  call  it,  of  bone ;  and  some  of  sharp  flint 
stone ;  and  some  few  of  a  metal,  too  soft  in  itself 
for  metal,  but  hard  enough  to  cause  it  to  enter, 
if  It  were  a  plank,  so  as  to  stick  where  it  fell. 

William  and  his  men  had  notice  snfllcient  to 
lie  close  behind  their  waste-boards,  which,  for 
this  very  purpose,  they  had  made  so  high  that 
they  could  easily  sink  themselves  behind  them, 
so  as  to  defend  themselves  from  anything  that 
came  point-blank  (as  we  call  it)  or  upon  a  line ; 
but  for  what  might  fall  perpendicularly  out  of 
the  air  they  had  no  guard,  but  took  the  haaard 
of  that  At  first  they  made  as  if  they  would  row 
away,  but  before  they  went  they  gave  «  volley 
of  their  fire-arms,  firing  at  those  which  stood 
with  the  Dutchman ;  but  William  ordered  them 
to  be  sgro  to  take  their  aim  at  others,  so  as  to 
miss  him,  and  they  did  so. 

There  was  no  calling  to  them  now,  for  the 
noise  was  so  great  among  them  that  they  could 
hear  nobody,  but  our  men  boldly  rowed  in  nearer 
to  them,  for  they  were  at  first  driven  « little  off, 
and  when  they  came  nearer,  they  fired  a  second 
voUey,  which  put  the  fellows  into  great  confti- 
sion,  and  we  could  see  firom  the  ship  that  several 
of  them  wen  killed  or  wounded. 

We  thought  this  was  a  very  unequal  fight, 
and  therefore  We  made  a  signal  to  our  men  to 
mw  away,  that  we  might  have  a  little  of  the 


sport  as  well  as  they;  but  the  arrowa  flew  so 
thick  upon  them,  being  so  near  the  shore,  that 
they  could  not  sit  to  their  oars,  so  tiiey  spread  a 
little  of  their  «fl,  thhiking  they  might  sail  along 
the  shore,  and  Ue  behind  their  wastehoard;  but 
the  sail  had  not  been  spread  shi  mfarates  till  it 
had  five  hundred  firo  arrows  shot  Into  It,  and 
at  length  set  It  foirly  on  firo  $  nor  were  our  men 
quite  out  of  the  danger  of  its  setting  the  boat  on 
fire,  and  this  made  them  paddle  and  rtiove  the 
boat  away  aa  well  aa  they  cottld,  aa  they  Uy,  to 
get  further  ofll 

By  this  time  they  had  left  us  a  lair  mark  at 
the  whole  savage  army ;  and  as  we  bad  sheered 
the  ship  as  near  to  them  as  we  could,  we  fired 
among  the  thickest  of  them  six  or  seven  time% 
five  guns  at  a  timcy  with  shot,  old  ison,  mui kct 
bullets,  &c. 

We  could  easily  see  that  we  made  havoc 
among  them,  and  killed  and  wounded  abundance 
of  them,  and  that  they  were  in  a  great  surprise 
at  it,  but  yet  they  never  offered  to  stir,  and  all 
this  while  their  fireovrows  flew  as  thick  as  be- 
fore. 

At  last,  on  a  sudden  their  arrows  stopped,  and 
the  old  ^Dutchman  came  running  down  to  the 
water^side  all  alone,  with  his  white  flag,  as  be- 
fore, waving  it  as  high  as  he  could,  and  making 
signals  to  our  boat  to  come  to  him  again. 

William  did  not  care  at  first  to  go  near  him, 
but  the  man  continuing  to  make  signals  to  him  to 
come,  at  last  William  went ;  and  the  Dutchman 
told  him  that  he  had  been  with  the  general,  who 
was  much  mollified  by  the  slaughter  of  his  men, 
and  that  now  he  could  have  any tMo{f  of  him. 

*'  Anything  T  says  William ;  **  w£it  have  we 
to  do  with  him  ?  Let  him  go  about  his  business, 
and  carry  his  men  out  of  gun-shot,  can't  he  ?** 

**  Why,"  says  the  Dutchman,  "  but  he  dares 
not  stir,  nor  see  the  king's  face ;  unless  some  of 
your  men  come  oa  shore,  he  will  eertahiiy  put 
him  to  death." 

•*  Why,  then,**  says  Williara,  •'  he  is  a  dead 
man ;  for  if  it  were  to  save  his  life,  and  tlie  lives 
of  all  the  crowd  that  ia  with  him,  bo  shall  never 
have  one  of  us  in  his  iMwer. 

"  But  III  teU  thee,^'  said  William,  -how  thou 
Shalt  cheat  him,  and  gain  thy  own  liberty  too,  ff 
thou  hast  any  miod  to  see  thy  own  country  again, 
and  art  not  turned  savage,  and  grown  fond  of 
living  all  thy  days  among  heathens  and  sa- 
vages.'* 

•*  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  vrith  all  mv  heart,** 
says  he ;  **  but  if  I  should  offer  to  swim  off  to 
you  now,  though  they  are  so  Ihr  feom  me,  they 
shoot  so  true,  that  they  wouM  klQ  me  before  I 
got  half  way." 

*«  But,**  says  William,  ••  Ml  tell  thee  how  thou 
Shalt  come  with  his  consent.  Go  to  him,  and 
tell  him  1  have  offered  to  carry  you  on  board,  to 
try  if  you  could  persuade  the  captain  to  come  on 
shore,  and  that  I  would  not  hinder  hhn  If  he  was 
willing  to  venture.** 

The  Dutchman  seemed  in  a  rapture  at  the 
very  first  word.  «  111  do  lt,*»  says  he;  *•  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  give  me  leave  to  come." 

Away  he  runs,  aa  If  he  had  a  glad  memtm  to 
carry,  and  tells  the  general  that  William  had  pro- 
mised, ff  he  would  go  on  board  the  ship  with 
him,  he  would  penuado  ttio  captain  to  rctura 
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(he  company  In*  the  thipr— that  they  would  not 
obey  the  captain,  nor  any  other,  in  this  matter, 
but  were  resolvod  to  itaod  on  their  own  defence. 
This  letter  satisfied  the  dissoava,  who  thereupon 
gsTf  the  captain  leave  to  write  for  what  he  would 
have  brought  fren  the  eliip,  pretending  that  he 
had  net  the  king's  order  to  releaie  them,  though 
it  wonid  suddenly  oomeJ 

The  captain  seeing  he  was  held  is  luspenie, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  spending  for  the  ship 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  some  place,  sent 
order  to  Mr  John  Burford,  the  chief  mate,  to 
take  charge  of  the  ship,  and  set  sail  to  Porta 
Nova,  from  whence  they  earner  and  there  to 
follow  the  agent's  order. 

And  now  began. that  long  and  sad  captivity 
they  all  along  feared.  The  ship  being  gone,  the 
dissuava  was  called  up  to  the  king,  and  they 
were  kept  under  guaitb  a  while,  till  a  special 
order  came  from  the  king  to  part  them,  and  pat 
one  bk  a  town,  for  the  conveniency  of  their 
maintenance,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  country.  On  September  I61, 
1660,  the  captain  and  his  son  were  placed  in  a 
town  called  Bonder  Cooswat,  In  the  country  of 
Hotonriy,  distant  from  the  city  of  Candi  north- 
ward thirty  miles,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  £ng* 
lish  a  full  day's  journey.  Here  they  had  tbeir 
provisions  brought  them  twioe  a  day,  without 
money,  as  much  as  they  could  eat,  and  as  good 
as  the  A>untry  yielded.  TIte  situatfon  of  the 
place  was  very  pleasant  and  commodious ;  but 
that  year  that  part  of  the  land  was  very  sickly  by 
agues  and  fevers,  of  which  many  died.  The 
captain  and  his  son  after  some  time  were  visited 
with  the  eomroon  distemper,  and  the  captain, 
being  also  loaded  with  grief  for  his  deplorable 
eonditioo,  languished  more  than  throe  months, 
sod  then  died,  February  9th,  1661. 

Robert  Knox,  his  son,  was  now  left  desolate, 
sick,  and  in  captivity,  having  none  to  comfoit 
him  but  God,  who  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  hears  the  groans  of  such  as  are  in  captivity, 
beinp  ahme  to  enter  upon  a  long  scene  of  misery 
and  calamity,  oppressed  With  weakness  of  body 
sod  grief  of  soul  for  the  loss  of  his  father,  and 
the  remediless  trouble  that  he  was  like  to  endure ; 
and  the  first  Instance  of  it  was  in  the  burial  of 
his  father,  for  he  sent  his  black  boy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  to  desire  their  assistance,  because 
they  understood  not  tbeir  language)  but  thov 
sent  bhn  only  a  rope,  to  drag  him  by  the  neck 
ioro  the  woods,  and  told  him  that  they  would 
ofler  him  00  other  help,  unless  he  would  pay  for 
it.  This  barbarous  answer  Incrensed  his  trouble 
for  his  father's  death,  that  now  he  was  like  to  lie 
anburied,  and  be  made  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  woods ;  for  the  ground  was  very  hard,  and 
thev  hod  not  tools  to  dig  with,  and  so  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  bury  him ;  and  having  a 
small  matter  of  money  left  him,  via.,  u  pagoda 
and  a  gold  ring,  he  hired  a  man,  and  so  buried 
him  in  as  decent  a  manner  as  their  condition 
woold  permit. 
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His  dead  father  being  thus  removed  out  of  his 
sight,  but  his  ague  continuing,  he  was  reduced 
very  low,  partly  by  sorrow,  and  partly  by  his 
disease.     AH  the  comfort  he  had  was  to  go  into 
woods  and  fields  with  a  book,  either  the  *  Practice 
of   Piety,'  or  Mr  Rogers's    •  Seven  Treatises,' 
which  were  the  only  two  books  ho  had,  and 
beditate  and  read,  and  sometimes  prav  ;  in  which 
his  anguish  made  him  often  Invert  Elijah's  peti- 
tion,—that  he  might  die,  because  his  life  was  a 
burden  to  hinu     uod,  though  he  was  pleased  to 
prolong  his  life,  yet  he  found  a  way  to  lighten  his 
grief,  by  removing  his  ague,  and  granting  him  a 
desire,  which  above  all  things  was  acceptable  to 
him.     He  had  read  liis  two  books  over  so  often, 
that  he  had  both  almost  by  heart ;  and  though 
they  were  both  pious  and  good  writings,  yet  he 
longed  for  the  truth  from  the  original  fountain, 
and  thought  it  his  greatest  unhappiness  that  he 
had  not  a  Bible,  and  did  believe  that  he  should 
never  see  one  again  ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tation, God  brought  him  one  after  this  manner  i 
—As  hep  was  fishing  one  day  with  his  black  boy, 
to  catch  some  fish  to  relieve  his  hunger,  an  old 
man  passed  by  them,  and  asked  his  boy  whether 
his  master  could  read  ?  and  when  the  boy  had 
answered  yes,  he  told  him  that  he  had  gotten 
a  book  from  the  Portuguese,  when  they  left 
Columbo ;  aod,  if  his  roaster  pleased,  he  would 
sell  it  hioL     The  boy  told  bis  master,  who  bade 
him  go  and  see  what  book  it  was.     The  boy 
having  served  the  English  some  time,  knew  the 
book,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  It  into  his  hand, 
came  running  to  him,  calling  out  before  he  came 
to  him,—"  It  is  the  Bible  1 "    The  words  startled 
him,  and  he  fiung  down  his  angle  to  meet  him, 
and,  finding  it  was  true,  mightily  rejoiced  to 
see  it;   but  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  have 
enough  to  purchase  it,  though  he  was  resolved  to 
part  with  all  the  money  be  had,  which  was  tut 
one  pagoda,  to  buy  it ;  but  his  black  boy  persuad- 
ing hiiu  to  slight  it,  and  leave  it  to  him'  to  buy  it, 
he  at  length  obtained  it  for  a  knit  cap. 

This  accident  he  could  not  but  look  upon  as  a 
great  miracle,  —  that  God  should*  bestow  upon 
him  such  an  extraordinary  blessing,  and  bring 
him  a  Bible  in  his  own  native  langunge,  in  such 
a  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  his  name  was 
not  known,  and  where  it  was  never  heard  of  that 
an  Englishman  had  ever  been  before.  The  en- 
joyment of  this  mercy  was  a  great  comfort  to 
him  in  captivity ;  and  though  he  wanted  no 
bodily  convenience  that  the  country  did  afford ; 
for  the  king,  immediately  after  his  father's  death, 
had  sent  an  express  order  to  the  people  of  the 
towns,  that  they  should  be  kind  to  him,  and  give 
him  good  victuals ;  and  after  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  country,  and  understood  the  lan- 
guage, he  got  him  good  conveniences,  as  a 
house  and  gardens;  and  falling  to  husbandry, 
God  so  prospered  him,  that  he  had  plenty,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  to  lend  others ;  which  being 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  eountry,  at  50 
per  cent,  a  year,  much  enriched  him :  be  had 
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alio  goats,  whiob  tenred  him  tor  nrattoDt  and 
hogs  and  hens :  notwithstanding  this,  1  say,  for 
he  liYcd  as  fine  as  any  of  their  noblemen,  he  ooold 
not  so  lar  forget  his  native  countiy  as  to  be  con- 
tented to  dwell  in  a  strange  land*  where  there 
was  to  him  a  famine  of  God's  word  and  sacra- 
ments, the  want  of  which  made  all  other  things 
to  be  of  little  value  to  him;  therefore,  as  he 
made  it  his  daily  and  fervent  prayer  to  God,  in 
his  good  time,  to  restore  him  to  both,  so,  at 
length,  he,  with  one  Stephen  Rutland,  who  had 
lived  with  him  two  years  before,  resolved  to 
make  their  escape,  and,  about  the  year  1079^ 
meditated  all  secret  ways  to  compass  it.    They 
had  before  taken  up  a  way  of  peddling  about  the 
country,   and  buying  tobacco,  pepper,  garlic, 
combs,  and  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  and  curied 
them  into  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
wanted  them :  and  now,  to  promote  their  de- 
sign, as  they  went  with  their  commodities  from 
puce  to  place,  they  discoursed  with  the  country 
.  people  (for  they  could  now  speak  thdr  language 
well)  concerning  the  ways  and  inhabitants,  where 
the  Isle  was  chhinest  and  Aillest  inhabited,  where 
and  how  the  watches  lay  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  what  commodities  were  proper  for 
them  to  carry  into  all  parts:  pretending  that 
they  would  fhmish  themselves  with  such  wares 
at  the  respective  places  wanted.    None 'doubted 
but  what  they  did  was  upon  the  account  of  trade, 
because  that  he  (Mr  Knox)  who  was  so  well 
seated,  could   be  supposed  to   leave  such  an 
estate  by  travelling    northward,  because  that 
nart  of  ttie  land  was  least  inhabited.     And  so 
nimishinff  themselves  with  such  wares  ai  were 
vendible  in  those  parts,  they  set  forth,  and  steered 
their  course  towaras  the  north  part  of  the  Islands, 
knowing  very  little  of  the  ways,  which  were 
generally  intricate  and  perplexed,  because  they 
have  no  public  roads,  but  a  multitude  of  fittle 
paths  from  one  town  to  another,  and  those  often 
changing;  and  for  white  men  to  Inquire  about 
the  ways  was  very  dangerous,  because  the  people 
would  presently  suspect  their  design. 

At  this  time  they  travelled  from  Cauda  Una 
as  far  as  the  country  of  Neurecalava,  which  is  the 
furthermost  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  and 
about  three  days'  journey  from  their  dwelling. 
They  were  venr  thankful  to  Providence  that  they 
had  passed  all  difficulties  so  far,  but  yet  they 
durst  not  go  any  further,  because  they  had  no 
wares  left  to  traffic  with ;  and  it  being  the  first 
time  they  had  been  absent  so  long  from  home, 
they  feared  the  townsmen  would  come  after  them 
to  seek  for  them ;  and  so  they  returned  home,  and 
went  eight  or  ten  times  into  those  parts  with  their 
wares,  ml  they  became  well  acquainted  both  with 
the  people  and  the  paths. 

In  these  parts  Mr  Rnoz  met  his  black  boy, 
whom  he  had  turned  away  divers  years  before. 
He  had  now  got  a  wife  and  children,  and  was 
very  poor;  but  being  acquainted  with  these 
quarters,  he  not  only  took  directions  of  him,  but 
agreed  with  him,  for  a  good  reward,  to  conduct 
htm  and  his  companions  to  the  Dutch.  He  gladly 
nndertook,  and  a  time  was  appointed  between 
them  ;  but  Mr  Knox  behig  disabled  by  a  grievous 
pain,  which  seixed  him  on  hb  right  side,  and  held 
him  five  days,  that  he  could  not  travel,  this 
^pohitment  proved  hi  vafai ;  for  though  he  went 


as  soon  as  he  was  well,  his  guidi  was  goDs  into 
another  oonntry  about  Ua  businefl,  sad  they 
dnrtt  not  at  that  time  ventore  to  nrn  away 
without  him. 

These  attempts  took  up  dght  or  nine  yein, 
various  accidents  hisidering  their  deiigBS,  l»t 
most  coounonly  the  diy  weather,  beeaus  they 
feared  in  the  woods  they  abonld  be  starved  with 
thirst,  an  the  country  being  hi  snob  aeondilion 
almost  four  or  five  years  together  for  lack  of  nis. 

On  September  32;  1679,  they  set  foith  sguD. 
Aimished  with  knives  and  small  axes  kt  thdr 
defence^  because  they  conld  carry  them  privately 
and  send  all  sorts  ii  wares  to  aril  as  fonaeriy. 
and  all  necessary  provisioaa,  the  moea  beiDg 
twenty-seven  days  old,  that  they  migfat  heve 
Mght  to  nm  away  by,  to  try  what  suecen  G4mI 
Almighty  would  now  give  them  in  seeUng  their 
liberty.  Tbefr  first  stage  was  to  kmndjjtxom, 
in  tlw  way  to  whieh  my  a  wilderness,  oillcd 
Parraoth  Moeolaoe,  ftill  or  wikl  elephants,  ti^m, 
and  bears ;  and  beeanse  it  b  the  utmost  eoaiBef 
of  the  king^  doalniont ,  Cliere  is  ahrays  a  siteli 
kept 

In  the  middle  of  the  way  they  heard  that  the 
governor^  officers  of  thisse  ports  were  ont  to 
gather  up  the  kfaig*8  revenues  and  duties,  ts  Ksd 
them  up  to  the  citv;  which  put  them  iote  ao 
small  foor,  lest,  finding  them,  they  should  mi 
them  baek  again ;  wheranpon  they  withdrew  tc 
the  western  parts  of  Ecponlpot,  and  sat  dows  te 
knitting  till  they  heard  the  ofllcers  were  pm. 
As  soon  as  they  were  departed,  they  vent  oo- 
words  of  their  journey,  having  got  a  good  psree) 
of  cotton-yam  to  knit  esps  with,  and  bavin;  kept 
their  wares,  as  they  pretended,  lo  exchange  (m 
dried  flesh,  which  vrat  add  only  hi  those  lovei 
parts.  Thefr  way  lay  aeoessarfly  tbroagh  the 
governor's  yard  at  GoUwilla,  who  dwUs  there 
on  purpose  to  examiiM  all  that  go  and  erne. 
This  greatly  dhUreosed  them,  beeause  he  w(nl<i 
easily  suspect  they  were  ont  of  their  hooadi, 
being  captives;  however,  thoy  went  vssohileiy 
to  his  house,  and  mestfaig  hu,  piesssted  has 
with  a  small  parcel  of  toboeco  sod  hclel;  sad, 
showing  hhn  thefar  wares^  tohl  bun  they  eave  to 
get  dried  flesh  to  csrry  baeb  with  thes.  The 
governor  did  not  suspect  them,  bat  toM  them  he 
vras  sorry  they  came  in  so  dry  a  time,  whee  no 
deer  were  to  be  catched,  bvt  if  some  lais  feU,  he 

would  soon  supply  them.  This  answer  plesMd 
them,  and  tbev  seemed  oomented  to  stay;  mid 
accordingly,  abtding  with  hlaa  two  or  thrse  diys. 
and  no  rain  falling,  they  presented  the  lovener 
with  five  or  six  charges  or  gnapowder,  wmch  ie  • 
rarity  among  them  ;  and  leaving  a  bnndlsat  his 
house,  they  desired  him  to  shoot  tliem  sonedeer, 
while  they  made  a  step  to  Aiiavod|^Mno«  Htn 
also  they  were  put  ina  great  IKghtby  the  cowi9 
of  certam  soldiers  from  the  king  tatha  govcinsr, 
to  give  him  orders  to  set  a  seenre  gawd  stthe 
watches,  that  no  suspicious  persoos  ndght  psi% 
which,  though  it  was  only  intended  to  preveot 
the  fiight  of  the  relations  of  certain  nobhs  whoiB 
the  king  had  clapped  op,  yet  they  feared  they 
might  wonder  to  see  white  men  here,  and  so  send 
them  back  again ;  but  Cod  so  ordered  it  thst 
thev  were  very  khid  to  them  and  left  thesi  to 
their  bushiess,  and  so  they  got  safe  to  Asswy 
burro.    Their  pretence  was  dried  flsfb,  thsvp 
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thej  Imeir  there  wbs  none  to  be  had ;  but  their 
reel  busfaien  waf  to  search  the  way  down  to  the 
Diitefa,  which  they  ttayed  three  days  to  do ;  but 
finding,  that  in  the  way  to  Jafnapatan,  which  ia 
one  of  the  Dutch  porta,  there  wai  a  watch  which 
coold  hardly  be  passed,  and  other  inconveniences 
Dot  sunnoantabie,  they  resolved  to  go  back,  and 
tsk«  the  river  Malwatogmh,  which  they  had  be- 
fore judged  would  be  a  probable  guide  to  lead 
them  to  the  aea;  and,  that  they  might  not  be 
pnrsoed,  left  Anarodgbnrro  just  at  n&bt,  when 
tbo  people  never  travel  for  fear  of  wild  beasts,  on 
^odav,  Oct.  12,  being  stored  with  ail  things 
Beedfui  for  their  journey,  via.,  ten  days'  provl* 
rfon,  a  bMon  to  boil  their  provision  in,  two  cala- 
bssbes  to  fetch  water  in.  and  two  great  taHipat 
leaves  for  tenia,  with  jaggory,  sweetmeats,  to- 
bieoo,  betel*  tinder-boxea,  and  a  deer-skin  for 
iboes,  to  keep  their  feet  from  thorns,  because  to 
tliem  they  chiefly  trusted.  Being  come  to  the 
river,  they  struck  into  the  woods,  and  kept  by 
tbe  ride  of  it ;  yet  not  going  on  the  sand  (lest 
their  footsteps  should  be  discerned),  unless 
iwced,  and  then  going  backwards. 

Being  got  a  gMd  way  into  the  wood  it  began 
to  rain  i  wherefore  they  erected  their  tents,  made 
s  firs^  nd  refreshed  themselves  against  the  rising 
of  the  moon*  which  was  then  eighteen  days  old; 
sad  having  tied  deer-skins  about  their  feet,  and 
estcd  themselves  of  their  wares,  they  proceeded 
OB  their  journey.  When  they  had  travelled  three 
or  four  hours  with  difficulty,  because  the  moon 
gave  but  little  light  among  the  thick  trees,  they 
mod  sa  depbant  in  their  way  before  them,  and 
beeaase  they  could  not  scare  him  away,  they 
were  forced  to  stay  till  morning;  and  so  they 
kindled  a  flre,  and  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  By 
tbe  light  they  could  not  discern  that  ever  any- 
body  had  been  there»  nothing  being  to  be  seen 
bat  woods;  and  so  they  were  in  great  hopes  that 
they  were  past  all  danger,  being  beyond  all  inha- 
bitants; but  they  were  mistaken,  for  the  river 
winding  northward,  brought  them  into  the  midst 
of  a  parcel  of  towns,  called  Tissea  Wava,  where, 
being  in  danger  of  being  seen,  they  were  under  a 
nighty  terror ;  for  had  the  people  found  them, 
they  would  have  beat  them,  and  sent  them  up  to 
the  king;  andt  to  avoid  it,  they  crept  into  a 
hollow  £ee,  and  sat  there  in  mud  and  wet  till  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  then  betaking  them- 
Mltes  to  their  legs,  travelled  till  the  darkness  of 
;  night  stopped  them.  They  heard  voices  behind 
then,  and  feared  it  was  somebody  in  pursuit  of 
them;  but  at  length,  discerning  it  was  only  an 
hallooing  to  keep  the  wild  beasts  out  of  the  corn, 
they  pitched  their  tents  by  the  river,  and  having 
boiled  rice  and  roasted  meat  for  their  suppers, 
•ad  satisfied  their  hunger,  they  committed  them- 
,  Klves  to  Qod's  keeping,  and  laid  them  down  to 
ileep. 

Ilie  next  mommg,  to  prevent  the  worst,  they 
got  up  early  and  hastened  on  their  journey ;  and 
thoQ|^  they  were  now  opt  out  of  all  danger  of 
the  tame  Cbiangulays,  wy  were  in  great  danger 
of  the  wild  ones,  of  whom  those  woods  were  full ; 
ud  though  they  saw  their  tents,  yet  they  were 
bU  gone,  since  the  rains  had  fallen,  from  the 
river  into  the  woods;  and  so  God  kept  them 
Trom  that  danger,  for,  had  they  met  the  wild 
men,  they  had  been  shot. 


Thus  they  travelled  lh)m  morning  till  night 
several  days,  through  bushes  and  thorns,  which 
made  their  arms  and  shoulders,  which  were 
naked,  all  of  a  gore  blood.  They  often  met 
with  bears,  hogs,  deer,  and  wild  buffaloes ;  but 
they  all  ran  away  as  soon  as  they  saw  them. 
In  the  evening  they  used  to  pitch  their  tents, 
and  make  great  fires  both  before  and  behind 
them,  to  affrUht  the  wild  beasts;  and  though 
they  heard  the  voices  of  all  sorts,  they  saw 
none. 

On  Thursday,  at  noon,  they  crossed  the  river 
Coronda  Oya,  which  parts  the  country  of  the 
Malabars  from  the  king's,  and  on  Friday,  about 
nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  came  among  the 
inhabitants,  of  whom  they  were  as  much  afraid 
as  of  the  Cbiangulays  before;  for,  though  the 
Wanniounay,  or  prince  of  this  people,  payeth 
tribute  to  the  Dutch  out  of  fear,  yet  he  is  better 
affected  to  the  King  of  Candi,  and,  if  he  had 
took  them,  would  have  sent  them  up  to  their 
old  master ;  but  not  knowing  anv  way  to  escape, 
they  kept  on  their  journey  by  the  river-side  by 
day,  because  the  woods  are  not  to  be  travelled 
by  night  for  thorns  and  wild  beasts,  who  came 
down  then  to  the  river  to  drink.  In  all  the 
Malabar  country  they  met  with  only  two  Brah- 
mins, who  treated  them  very  civilly;  and  for 
their  money,  one  of  them  conducted  them  till 
they  came  into  the  territories  of  the  Dutch, 
and  out  of  all  danger  of  the  King  of  Candl, 
which  did  not  a  little  rejoice  them;  but  yet 
they  were  In  no  small  trouble  how  to  find  the 
way  out  of  the  woods,  till  a  Malabar,  for  the 
lucre  of  a  knife,  conducted  them  to  a  Dutch 
town,  where  they  found  guides  to  conduct  them 
from  town  to  town,  till  thev  came  to  the  fort 
called  Arepa,  where  they  arrived,  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1679,  and  there  thankfully  adored 
God's  wonderful  providence,  in  thus  completing 
their  deliverance  from  a  long  captivity  of  nine- 
teen  years  and  six  months. 

I  come  DOW  back  to  my  own  history,  which 
grows  near  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  travels  I  took 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  were  now  at  sea, 
and  we  stood  away  to  the  north  for  a  while,  to 
try  if  we  could  get  a  market  for  our  spices,  for 
we  were  very  rich  in  nutmegs,  but  we  ill  knew 
what  to  do  with  them ;  we  durst  not  go  upon 
the  English  coast,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
among  the  English  factories  to  trade ;  not  that 
we  were  afraid  to  fight  any  two  ships  they  had, 
and,  besides  that,  we  knew  that,  as  they  had  no 
letters  of  marque,  or  of  reprisals  from  the  go- 
vernment, so  it  was  none  of  their  business  to 
act  offensively,  no,  not  though  we  were  pirates. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  made  any  attempt  upon  them, 
they  might  have  justified  themselves  in  jouiing  to- 
gether to  resist,  and  assisting  one  anotner  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  but  to  go  out  of  their  business 
to  attack  a  pirate  ship  of  almost  fifty  guns,  as  we 
were,  it  was  plain  that  it  was  none  of  their  business, 
and  consequently  it  was  none  of  our  concern,  so 
we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  none  of  our  business  to 
be  seen  among  them,  and  to  have  the  news  of 
us  carried  from  one  factory  to  another,  so  that 
whatever  design  we  might  be  upon  at  another 
time,  wo  should  be  sure  to  be  prevented  and 
discovered ;  much  less  had  we  any  occasion  to 
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be  seen  among  any  of  the  Dutch  factories  apon 
the  coatt  of  Malabar ;  for,  bcin^  fully  laden  with 
the  spices  which  we  had,  in  tlie  sense  of  their 
trade,  plundered  them  of,  it  would  have  told 
them  what  we  were,  and  all  that  we  had  been 
doing ;  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  concerned 
themselves  all  manner  of  ways  to  have  fallen 
upon  us. 

The  only  way  we  bad  for  it  was  to  stand  away 
for  Goa,  and  trade*  if  we  could,  for  our  spices, 
with  the  Portuguese  factory  there.  According- 
ly, we  sailed  almost  thither,  for  we  had  made 
land  two  days  before,  and  being  in  the  latitude 
of  Goa,  were  standing  in  fair  for  Marmagoon,  on 
the  head  of  Salsat,  at  the  going  up  to  Goa,  when 
I  called  to  the  men  at  the  helm  to  bring  the  ship 
to,  and  bid  the  pilot  go  away  N.  N.  W..  till  we  came 
out  of  sight  of  the  shore,  when  William  and  I 
called  a  council,  as  we  used  to  do  upon  emergen- 
cies, what  course  we  should  take  to  trade  there, 
and  not  be  discovered;  and  we  concluded  at 
length  ihat  we  would  not  go  thither  at  all ;  but 
that  William,  with  such  trusty  fellowi  only  as 
could  be  depended  upon,  should  go  in  the  sloop 
to  Surat,  which  was  still  farther  northward,  and 
trade  there  as  merchants  with  such  of  the  Eng* 
lish  factory  as  they  could  find  to  be  for  their 
turn. 

To  carry  this  with  the  more  caution,  and  so 
as  not  to  be  suspec-ted,  we  agreed  to  take  out 
all  her  guns,  and  put  such  men  into  her,  and  no 
other,  as  would  promise  us  not  to  desire  or  offer 
to  go  on  shore,  or  to  enter  into  any  talk  or 
conversation  with  any  one  that  might  come  on 
board ;  and,  to  finish  the  disguise  to  our  mind, 
William  documented  two  of  our  men,  one  a  sur- 
geon, as  he  himself  was,  and  the  other,  a  ready- 
witted  fellow,  an  old  sailor,  that  had  been  a  pilot 
upon  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  was  an 
excellent  mimic ;  these  two  William  dressed  up 
like  two  quakcrs,  and  made  them  talk  like  such. 
The  old  pilot  he  made  go  captain  of  the  sloop, 
and  the  surgeon  for  doctor,  as  he  was,  and  him- 
self  supercargo.  In  this  figure,  and  the  sloop  all 
plain,  no  carved  work  upon  her  (indeed  she  had 
not  much  before),  and  no  guns  to  be  seen,  away 
he  went  for  Surat. 

I  should,  indeed,  have  observed,  that  we  went, 
some  days  before  we  parted,  to  a  small  sandy 
island  close  under  the  shore,  where  there  was  a 
good  cove  of  deep  water,  like  a  road,  and  out  of 
sight  of  any  of  the  factories,  which  are  here  very 
thick  upon  the  coasL  Here  we  shifted  the  lad- 
ing of  the  sloop,  and  put  into  her  such  things 
only  as  we  had  a  mind  to  dispose  of  there, 
which  was  indeed  little  but  nutmecs  and  cloves, 
but  chiefly  the  former ;  and  from  thence  William 
and  his  two  qnakers,  with  about  eighteen  men 
in  the  sloop,  went  away  to  Surat,  and  came  to 
an  anchor  at  a  distance  from  the  factory. 

William  used  such  caution,  that  he  found 
mcnns  to  go  on  shore  himself,  and  the  doctor,  as 
he  called  hhn,  in  a  boat  which  came  on  board 
them  to  sell  fish,  rowed  with  only  Indians  of  the 
country,  vihich  boat  he  afterwards  hired  to  carry 
him  on  board  again.  It  was  not  long  that  they 
were  on  shore,  but  that  they  found  means  to  get 
acquaintance  with  some  Englishmen,  who,  though 
they  lived  there,  and  peiiiaps  were  the  company's 
servants  at  first,  yet  appeared  then  to  be  traders 


for  themselves,  in  whatever  coast-bosiness  tipe>  ' 
cially  came  in  their  way,  and  the  doctor  wsi 
made  the  first  to  pick  acquaintaooe ;  so  he 
recommended  his  friend,  the  snpereaigo,  tiB,  by 
degrees,  the  merchants  were  as  fond  olf  the  bsr-  • 
gain  as  our  men  were  of  the  merchants,  oaly  that 
the  cargo  was  a  little  too  much  for  them. 

However,  this  did  not  prove  a  dilBealty  tees 
with  them,  for  the  next  day  they  bnMgbt  tws 
more  merchanta,  English  also,  bto  their  bai^ 
and,  as  WilUam  eonki  perceive  by  their  dis- 
course, they  reaolved.  if  they  bought  them,  to 
carry  them  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  upon  their  ovs 
aceounu ;  WilUam  took  the  hint,  and,  ss  he  toU 
me  afterwards,  concluded  we  might  carry  thsss 
there  as  well  as  they.  Bat  this  was  not  Wil- 
Ham's  present  busmen ;  be  had  here  oo  less  than 
three»and- thirty  tons  of  nuts,  and  eighteen  torn 
of  doves.  There  was  a  good  quantity  of  nsoe 
among  the  nutmegs,  but  we  Sd  not  stsnd  to 
make  much  allowance.  la  short,  they  bargained, 
and  the  merchants,  who  would  gladly  have 
bought  sloop  and  aU,  gave  William  direetioos, 
and  two  men  for  pilots,  to  go  to  a  creek  about 
six  leagues  from  the  fiustory,  where  they  brooibt 
boaU,  and  unloaded  the  whole  oargo,  and  |Mid 
William  very  honestly  for  it;  the  whale  parcel 
amounting,  in  money,  to  abont  thirty-five  tbo«- 
sand  pieoes  of  eight,  besides  some  goods  of  vsloe, 
which  William  was  conUnt  to  taka,  and  tm 
large  diamonds,  worth  about  three  hnadnd 
pounds  sterling. 

When  they  paid  the  money,  Willian  iivited 
them  on  board  the  aloop,  where  they  cum;  sid 
the  merry  old  quaker  diverted  them  eiceedingly 
with  his  talk,  and  thee*d  'em  and  thou'd  'eat  tfll 
he  made  *em  so  drunk  that  they  could  not  |0  ee 
shore  for  that  night. 

They  would  fain  have  known  who  ev  peopte 
were,  and  whence  they  eame ;  but  not  a  nsa  is 
the  sloop  would  answer  them  to  any  qossdoa 
they  asked,  but  in  sueh  a  manner  as  1st  tbem 
think  themselves  bantered  and  jetted  with.  Hov' 
ever,  in  discourse,  WilUam  said  they  wcrs  sble 
men  for  any  cargo  we  could  have  brMf|fat  thm. 
und  that  they  wouUi  have  bought  twios  u  maA 
spice  if  we  bad  had  it*  He  ordend  the  veny 
captain  to  tell  them  that  they  had  another  doop 
that  lay  at  Marmagoon,  and  that  had  a  gre^ 
quantity  of  spice  on  board  also ;  and  thst,  b 
it  was  not  sold  when  he  went  baek  (bt  Ikst 
thither  he  was  bound),  he  would  hfing  her  ap. 

Tlielr  new  chaps  were  so  eager,  that  they 
would  have  bargained  with  the  old  captain 
before-haad.  « ifay,  friend,''  said  he,  - 1  will  njt 
trade  with  thee  uusigfat  and  unseen  s  neither  do 
I  know  whether  the  master  of  the  deep  lasy  oot 
have  sold  his  loading  already  to  some  merdMots 
of  Salsat :  but  if  he  has  not  when  I  eoDe  to 
hhn,  I  think  to  bring  him  up  to  thee.** 

The  doctor  had  his  cmploj-ment  all  this  while, 
as  well  as  William  and  the' old  captain,  for  he 
went  on  shore  severol^pucs  a-day  in  the  locii^ 
boat,  and  brought  fredi  provisions  for  the  sloop, 
which  the  men  had  need  enough  of;  he  brought, 
in  particular,  seventeen  large  casks  of  arrack,  ai 
big  as  butts,  beskles  smaller  quantities,  a  qoaout)- 
of  rice,  and  abundance  of  fruits,  mangoes,  pom- 
pioos,  and  such  thhigs,  with  fowls  and  fisk.    ^ 
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never  came  on  board  but  he  tvns  deep  laden;  for, 
in  tbort,  he  bought  for  the  ship  as  well  as  for  them- 
lelvet;  and,  particularly,  they  half  loaded  the  ship 
with  rice  and  arrack,  with  some  hogs,  and  six  or 
aeven  cowa,  alive ;  and  thus,  being  well  victualled, 
and  having  directions  for  coming  again,  they  re- 
tamed  to  us. 

Williaio  was  alwtyt  the  lucky  welcome  mes- 
lenger  to  us,  but  never  more  welcome  to  us  than 
now;  for  where  we  had  thrust  in  the  ship,  we 
coald  get  nothing,  except  a  few  mangoes  and 
roots,  being  not  willing  to  make  ourselves  known 
till  wo  had  news  of  our  sloop ;  and  indeed  our 
men's  patience  was  ahnost  tired,  for  it  was 
Kventeen  dayt  that  William  spent  upon  this 
enterprise,  and  well  bestowed  too. 

When  he  came  back  we  had  another  confer- 
ence upon  the  subject  of  trade,  namely,  whetlicr 
we  should  send  the  best  of  our  spices,  and  other 
goods  we  had  in  the  ship,  to  Surat,  or  whether 
we  ihonld  go  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ourselves, 
where  it  was  probable  we  might  sell  them  as  well 
as  the  English  merchants  of  Surat.  William 
was  for  going  ourselves,  which,  by  the  way.  was 
from  the  good,  frugal,  merchant-like  temper  of 
the  man,  who  was  for  the  best  of  everything ; 
but  here  I  over*ruIcd  Willi<im,  which  I  very  sel- 
dom tried  to  do ;  but  I  told  him,  that,  consider- 
ing our  eircumstanceSf  it  was  much  better  for  us 
to  sell  all  oar  cargoes  here,  though  we  made  but 
half.priee  of  them,  than  to  go  with  them  to  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  where  we  should  run  a  greater  risk, 
•nd  where  the  people  would  be  much  more  curi- 
oos  and  inquisitive  into  things  than  they  were 
here,  and  where  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  man- 
age  them,  seeing  they  traded  freely  and  openly 
therOt  Bot  by  stealth,  as  those  men  seemed  to 
<lo;  snd,  besides,  if  they  suspected  anything.  It 
would  bo  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  retreat, 
eieept  by  mere  force,  than  here,  where  we  were 
upon  the  high  sea  as  it  were,  and  could  be  gone 
wbeaever  we  pleased,  without  any  disguise,  or, 
indeed,  without  the  least  appearance  of  being 
ponued,  none  knowing  where  to  look  for  us. 

My  apprehensions  prevailed  with  William, 
whether  my  reasons  did  or  no,  and  he  submitted ; 
*od  we  resolved  to  try  another  ship's  loading  to 
the  same  merchants.  The  main  business  was  to 
consider  how  to  get  off  that  circumstance  that 
had  exposed  them  to  the  English  merchants, 
nuneiy,  that  it  was  our  other  sloop ;  but  this  the 
old  quaker  pilot  undertook ;  for  being*,  as  I  said,* 
w  excellent  mimic  himself,  it  was  the  easier  for 
him  to  dress  up  the  sloop  in  new  clothes ;  and 
^,  he  put  on  all  the  carved  work  he  had  taken 
off  before ;  her  stem,  which  was  painted  of  a 
domb  white,  or  dun  colour,  before  all  flat,  was 
now  on  lacquered  and  blue,  and  I  know  not  how 
^^y  g^y  6gares  in  it }  as  to  her  quarter,  the 
carpenters  made  her  a  neat  little  gallery  00 
either  side;  she  had  twelve  guns  pot  into  her, 
ud  sooie  patereroes  upon  her  gunnel,  none  of 
which  were  there  before ;  and  to  Bnisb  her  new 
habit  or  appearance,  and  make  her  change  com- 
plete, he  ordered  her  soils  to  be  altered ;  and  as 
ihe  sailed  before  with  a  half-sprit,  like  a  yacht, 
she  saOed  now  with  square-sail  and  misenmast, 
like  a  ketch ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  she  was  a 
pevfeet  cheat,  disguised  In  every  thing  that  a 
stranger  conld  be  supposed  to  take  any  notice  of, 


that  had  never  had  but  one  view,  for  they  had 
been  but  once  on  board. 

In  this  mean  figure  the  sloop  returned ;  she 
had  a  new  man  put  into  her  for  captain,  one  we 
knew  how  to  trust ;  and  the  old  pilot  appearing 
only  OS  a  passenger,  the  doctor  and  William 
acting  as  the  supercargoes,  by  a  formal  procura* 
tion  from  one  Captain  Singleton,  and  all  things 
orde^d  in  form. 

We  had  a  complete  loading  for  the  sloop ;  for 
besides  a  very  great  quantity  of  nutmegs  and 
cloves,  mace,  and  some  cinnamon,  she  had  on 
board  some  goods  which  we  took  in  as  we  biy 
about  the  Phillipine  islands,  while  we  waited  as 
looking  for  purchase. 

William  made  no  difficulty  of  selling  this  cargo 
also,  and  in  about  twenty  days  returned  again, 
freighted  with  all  necessary  provisions  for  our 
voyage,  and  for  a  long  time  ;  and,  as  I  say,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  other  goods,  he  brougiit  us 
back  about  three  and  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
eight,  and  some  diamonds,  which,  though  William 
did  not  pretend  to  much  skill  in,  yet  ho  made 
shift  to  act  so  as  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  the 
merchants  he  had  to  deal  with,  too,  being  very 
fair  men. 

They  had  no  difficulty  at  all  with  these  mer- 
chants, for  the  prospect  they  had  of  gjun  made 
them  not  at  all  inquisitive,  nor  did  they  make  the 
least  discovery  of  the  sloop ;  and  as  to  the  selling 
them  spices  which  were  fetched  so  far  from 
thence,  it  seems  it  was  not  so  much  a  novelty 
there  as  we  believed,  for  the  Portuguese  had 
frequently  vessels  which  came  from  Macao  in 
China,  that  brought  spices,  which  thoy  bought 
of  the  Chinese  traders,  who  again  frequently  dealt 
among  the  Dutch  spice  islands,  and  received 
spices  in  exchange  for  such  goods  as  they  carried 
from  China. 

This  might  be  called,  indeed,  the  only  trading 
voyage  we  had  made ;  and  now  we  were  really 
very  rich,  and  it  came  now  naturally  before  us 
to  consider  whither  we  should  go  next.  Our 
proper  delivery  port,  as  we  ought  to  have  called 
It,  was  at  Madagascar,  in  the  Bay  of  Mangahelly  ; 
but  William  took  me  by  myself  into  the  cabin  of 
the  sloop  one  day,  and  told  me  he  wanted  to 
talk  seriously  with  me  a  little ;  so  we  shut  our- 
selves in,  and  William  began  with  me. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
wxluam's  oowvsasATtON  wrrn  vs.  —  nis  cox- 

TBIVAWCIS  TO  OIT  OFF,  ALONO  WITU  Ml,  FROM 
THE  BEST,  AT  TUB  SAMB  1IMB  SCCUniNO  OUR 
PROPBBTY.<— TBEIB  SUCCXSSFUL  IS6UB. — WB  STAY 
TWO  MONTHS  AT  BAS80BA.  ~-  MY  TBOUBLB  OF 
MINO. 

'*  Wilt  thou  give  me  leave,**  says  William,  *<  to 
talk  plainly  with  thee  upon  thy  present  circum- 
stances, and  thy  future  prospect  of  living  ?  and 
wilt  thou  promise,  on  thy  word,  to  take  nothing 
ill  of  me?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "  William,  I  have 
always  found  your  advice  good,  and  your  designs 
have  not  only  been  well  laid,  but  your  counsel 
has  been  verv  Incky  to  us ;  and,  therefore,  say 
what  yoQ  will,  I  promise  you  I  will  not  take  it 
111." 
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**  But  that  U  not  all  my  demand;*  sayt  WU« 
Bam ;  **  if  thou  dost  not  like  what  I  am  going  to 
propose  to  thee,  thou  shalt  promise  me  not  to 
make  it  public  among  the  men.** 

*<I  will  not,  WiHiam,*'  says  I,  *<upon  my 
word  ;**  and  swore  to  htm,  too,  very  heartily. 

**  Why,  then,**  says  William,  "  I  have  but  one 
thing  more  to  article  with  thee  about,  and  that 
is,  that  thou  wilt  consent  that  if  thou  dost  not 
approve  of  it  for  thyself,  thou  wilt  yet  consent 
that  I  shall  put  so  much  of  it  in  practice  as  re- 
lates to  myself  and  my  new  comrade  doctor,  so 
that  it  be  nothing  to  thy  detriment  and  lots." 

**  In  anythmg,"  says  I,  **  Willitun,  but  leaving 
me,  I  will ;  but  I  cannot  part  with  you  upon 
any  terms  whatever." 

*«  Well,*'  says  William,  «  I  am  not  derigning 
to  part  from  thee,  unless  it  is  thy  own  doing.  But 
assure  me  in  all  these  points,  and  I  will  tell  my 
mind  freely.** 

So  I  promised  him  everything  he  dedred  of 
me  in  the  most  solemn  manner  possible,  and  so 
seriously  and  frankly  withal,  that  WUliam  made 
no  scTuple  to  open  his  mind  to  me. 

«*  Why,  then,  in  the  Brst  place,"  says  William, 
"shall  i  ask  thee  if  thou  dost  not  think  thou 
and  all  thy  men  are  rich  enough*  and  have  really 
gotten  as  much  wealth  together  (by  whatsoever 
way  it  has  been  gotten,  that  is  not  the  qi^estion) 
as  ye  all  know  what  to  do  with?** 

•«  Why,  truly,  William,**  said  I,  "  thou  art  pretty 
right  z  I  think  we  have  had  pretty  good  luck.'* 

'<  Well,  then,**  says  William,  "  I  would  ask 
whether,  if  thou  hast  gotten  enough,  thou  hast 
any  thought  of  leaving  oflT  this  trade ;  for  most 
people  leave  off  trading  when  tjiey  are  satisfied 
of  getting,  and  are  rich  enough ;  for  nobody  trades 
for  the  sake  of  trading ;  muoh  less  do  nsen  rob 
for  the  sake  of  thieving.** 

"  Well,  William,**  says  I,  (*now  I  perceive  what 
it  is  thou  art  driving  at.  I  warrant  you,**  says 
I,  **  you  begin  to  hanker  after  home.** 

**  Whv,  truly,**  says  William,  "  thou  hast  said  it, 
and  so  i  hope  thou  dott  too.  It  is  natural  for 
most  men  that  are  abroad  to  desire  to  come 
home  again  at  last,  especially  when  they  are 
grown  rich,  and  when  they  are  (as  thou  owoest 
thyself  to  be)  rich  enough,  and  so  rich  as  they 
know  not  what  to  do  with  more  if  they  had  it.** 

"  Well,  William,"  said  I,  "  but  now  you  think 
you  have  laid  your  preliminary  at  first  so  home  that 
I  should  have  nothing  to  say ;  that  is,  that  when 
I  bad  got  money  enough,  it  would  be  natural  to 
think  of  gomg  home.  But  you  have  not  ex- 
plained what  you  mean  by  home,  and  there  you  and 
I  shall  differ.  Why,  man,  I  am  at  home ;— here 
is  my  habitation ;  I  never  had  any  other  in  my 
life-time ;  I  was  a  kind  of  charity  school  boy ;  so 
that  I  can  havo  no  desire  of  going  anywhere  for 
beins;  rich  or  poor,  for  I  have  nowhere  to  go.*' 

<*  Why,**  says  WHliam,  looking  a  little  confused, 
**  art  not  thou  an  Englishman  f  ** 

'*  Yes,*  says  I,  **  I  think  so :  yon  see  I  speak 
English ;  but  I  came  out  of  England  a  child,  and 
never  was  in  it  but  once  since  I  was  a  man ; 
and  then  I  was  cheated  and  imposed  upon,  and 
used  so  ill,  that  I  care  not  if  I  never  see  it 
mofe.** 

*'  Why,  bast  thou  do  relations  or  friends  there  ?** 
layi  he^.^*«iio  acquaiataaoe-— none  that  thou 


haat  any  kindness  or  any  remsias  of  reipeet 
for?*^ 

**  Not  I,  William,"  said  I ;  ■«  not  one  more  than 
I  have  in  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.* 

'*  Nor  any  kindness  for  the  country  where  tboa 
wast  bom  7^  says  William. 

"  Not  I,  any  more  than  for  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, nor  so  much  neither ;  for  that  hai  been 
a  fortunate  island  to  me  more  than  once,  as  thoa 
knowest,  William,'*  said  I. 

William  was  quite  stunned  at  my  disooone, 
and  held  his  peace ;  and  I  said  to  him,  **  Go  od, 
William;  what  hast  thou  to  say  further?  fori 
hear  you  have  some  project  in  your  bead,"  ujt 
I ;  **  come,  let's  have  it  out" 

"  Nay,**  says  William,  '*thou  hast  put  me  to 
silence,  and  all  I  had  to  say  is  overthrowa;  all 
my  projects  are  come  to  nothing,  and  gooe." 

"  Well,  but,  Waiiam,**  said  ^  •*  let  me  hear 
what  they  were  s  for  though  It  is  so  that  what 
I  have  to  aim  at  does  not  look  your  way,  aod 
though  I  have  no  relation,  no  friend,  no  acquaint- 
ance in  England,  yet  I  do  not  say  I  Vke  this 
roving,  cruising  life,  so  well  as  never  to  give  it 
over.  Let  me  hear  if  thou  canst  propose  to  me 
anything  beyond  it.** 

**  Certainly,  fnend,**  says  William,  very  gravely, 
"there  is  something  beyond  it;'*  and  lifUog  up 
his  hands,  he  seemed  very  much  affected,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eyes ;  but  I,  that 
was  too  hardened  a  wretch  to  be  moved  wiih 
these  things,  laughed  at  him.  **  What !"  sap  I, 
«you  mean  death,  I  warrant  you:  doo't  yoa? 
That  is  beyond  this  trade.  Why,  when  it  colIu:^ 
it  comes ;  then  we  are  all  provided  for.** 

"Ay,"  says  William,  "that  is  true;  but  It 
would  be  better  that  some  things  were  thought 
on  before  that  came." 

'*  Thought  on ! "  says  I ;  **  what  sonifies  think- 
ing of  it?  To  think  of  death  is  to  die,  and  to 
be  always  thinking  of  it  is  to  be  all  one's  life  ioog 
a-dying.  It  is  time  enough  to  think  of  it  wbeo 
it  comes." 

You  will  easily  believe  I  was  well  qualified  for 
a  pirate  that  could  talk  thus.  But  let  me  leare 
it  upon  record,  for  the  remark  of  other  hardened 
rogues  like  myself,— my  conscience  gave  me  a 
pang  that  I  never  felt  before,  when  I  said, "  What 
signifies  thinking  of  it?"  and  told  me  I  should 
one  day  think  of  these  words  with  a  sad  heart ; 
but  the  time  of  my  reflection  was  not  yet  come; 
|o  I  went  on. 

Says  William  very  seriously,  "  I  must  tell  thee, 
frieoo,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  thee  talk  so.  Thev 
that  never  think  of  dying,  often  die  without 
thinking  of  it.**  , 

I  carried  on  the  jesting  awhile  further,  aJM 
said,—'*  Prithee,  do  not  talk  of  dying;  boir  do 
we  know  we  shall  ever  die  ?"  and  begMi  to  lao^h 

"  I  need  not  answer  thee  to  that,"  says  nlT- 
liam ;  "  it  is  not  my  phice  to  reprove  thee,  who 
art  commander  over  me  here ;  but  I  would  ra- 
ther thou  wouldst  talk  otherwise  of  death;  U  tf 
a  coarse  thing."  . 

"  Say  anything  to  me,  William,'*  ssid  I;  ^ 
will  take  it  kindly."  I  began  now  to  be  nry 
much  moved  at  his  discourse. 

Says  William  (tears  running  down  bis  b»h 
'*  It  is  because  men  live  as  if  they  were  aerer  to 
die,  that  so  many  die  before  they  know  hot  v 
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Kfe.    But  it  WM  not  death  that  I  meant,  when 
I  Mid  that  there  was  fomethiog  to  be  thought 
of  beyond  this  waj  of  living." 
*«  Why,  WUIiara/*  aaid  I,  <*  what  wai  that  ?" 
**  It  was  repentaoce,"  layt  he. 
*'  Why,"  aaya  I,  "did  you  ever  know  a  pirate 
repent?** 

At  thii  he  started  a  little,  and  returned,—"  At 
the  gallows  I  have  known  one  to  repent,  and  I 
hope  thott  wilt  be  the  second.* 

He  spoke  this  very  affectionately,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  eonoem  for  me. 

**  Well,  WiUiam,'-  savs  I,  "  I  thank  you ;  and 
I  am  not  so  senseless  of  these  things,  perhaps,  as 
i  make  myself  seem  to  be.  But  come,  let  me 
bear  yoor  propoaaL" 

"  My  propoaal,''  says  William,  "is  for  thy 
good,  as  wdi  as  my  own*  We  may  put  an  end 
to  this  kind  of  life,  and  repent ;  and  I  think  the 
fiurest  occasion  offers  for  both,  at  this  very  time, 
that  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  or,  indeed,  can  happen 
■gain.'* 

** Look  you,  William,"  says  I;  "let  me  have 
your  proposal  Tot  putting  an  end  to  our  present 
way  of  Hviog  first,  for  that  is  the  case  before  us, 
and  yon  and  I  will  talk  of  the  other  afterwards. 
I  am  not  so  insensible,**  said  I, "  as  you  may  think 
me  to  be.  But  let  us  get  out  of  this  hellish  con- 
dition we  are  in  first.'* 

•*  Nay,'*  saya  William,  "  thou  art  in  the  right 
there ;  we  must  never  talk  of  repenting  whUe  we 
oootiaue  pirates.*' 

"  Well,"  saya  I>  "  WOIiam,  that  is  what  I 
meant;  for  if  we  must  not  reform,  as  well  as  be 
lorry  for  what  is  done,  I  have  no  notion  what 
repentance  means;  indeed,  at  best  I  know  little 
of  the  matter ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  seems 
to  tell  me,  that  the  first  step  we  have  to  take  is 
to  break  off  this  wretched  course ;  and  I'll  begin 
there  with  yon,  with  all  my  heart.** 

i  could  see  by  his  countenance  that  William 
vas  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  offer ;  and  if  he 
had  tears  in  his  eyes  before,  be  had  more  now ; 
but  it  was  from  quite  a  different  passion  i  for  be 
wu  ao  swallowed  up  with  joy  he  could  not  speak. 
"  Comt,  William,*'  says  I,  "  thou  showest  me 
plaio  enough  ttaott  hast  an  honest  meaning ;  dost 
thoQ  think  it  practicable  for  ua  to  put  an  end  to 
oer  nabappy  way  of  living  here,  and  get  off?" 

**  Yes,**  says  he,  "  I  think  U  very  practicable 
iw  me ;  whether  it  is  for  thee  or  no,  that  will 
depend  upon  thyself.'* 

**  Well,'*  "says  I,  "  I  give  yon  my  word,  that 
■a  1  have  oomnuLoded  you  all  along,  from  the 
thae  I  first  took  you  on  board,  so  you  shall  com- 
mand me  from  this  hour,  and  everything  you 
direst  me  I«U  do." 

'*WatthouleaveitaUtome?  Dost  thou  say 
this  (My  ?* 

**  Yea,  WUUam,"  nid  I,  "  firecly ;  and  I'U  per^ 
ferm  it  faithlbUy.** 

**  Why,  than,"  says  W&liam,  "  my  sdieme  is 
thb:— We  are  now  at  the  month  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pertia;  we  have  sold  so  muoh  of  our  cargo  here 
at  Barat,  that  we  have  money  enough ;  send  me 
away  for  Bassora  with  the  sloop,  la^en  with  the 
China  goods  we  have  on  board,  which  will  make 
another  good  cargo,  and  111  warrant  thee  Til  find 
means,  among  the  EngHsh  and  Dutch  merohants 
tbere^  to  loc^  n  quantity  of  goods  and  money 


also  as  a  merchant,  so  as  we  will  be  able  to  have 
recourse  to  it  again  upon  any  occasion,  and 
when  I  come  home  we  will  contrive  the  rest ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  do  you  brins  the  ahip's 
crew  to  take  a  resolution  to  go  to  Madagasoar 
as  soon  as  I  return.** 

I  told  him  I  thought  he  need  not  go  so  for  as 
Bassora,  but  might  run  into  Gombaroon,  or  to 
Ormns,  and  pretend  the  same  baainess. 

"  No,**  says  he,  **  I  cannot  act  with  the  same 
freedom  there,  because  the  Company's  foctory 
are  there,  and  I  may  be  laid  hold  of  there  on 
pretence  of  interloping.*' 

"  Well,  but,*  said  I,  «  you  may  go  to  Ormus, 
then ;  for  1  am  loath  to  part  with  you  so  long  aa 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gul^"  He 
returned,  that  I  should  leave  it  to  him  to  do  as 
he  should  see  cause. 

We  had  taken  a  laige  sum  of  money  at  Surat, 
so  that  we  had  near  a  nondied  thoussind  pounds 
in  money  at  our  command,  but  on  board  the 
great  ship  we  had  still  a  great  deal  more. 

I  ordered  him  publicly  to  keep  the  money  on 
board  which  he  bad,  and  to  boy  up  with  it  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  if  be  could  get  it,  and 
so  to  furnish  us  for  new  exploits ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  resolved  to  get  a  quantity  of  gold, 
and  some  jewels,  which  I  had  on  board  the  great 
ship,  and  place  them  so  that  I  might  carry  them 
off  without  notice  as  loon  as  be  came  back ; 
and  so,  according  to  William's  directions,  I  left 
him  to  go  the  vovage^  and  I  went  on  board  the 
great  ship^  m  which  we  had  indeed  an  inunense 
treasure. 

We  waited  no  lew  than  two  months  for  Wil« 
Ham's  return,  and  indeed  I  began  to  be  very  un« 
easy  about  William,  sometimes  thinking  he  had 
abandoned  me,  ahd  that  he  might  have  used  the 
same  artifice  to  have  engaged  the  other  men  to 
comply  with  him,  and  so  they  were  gone  away 
together  i  and  it  was  but  three  days  before  his 
return  that  I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  resolv- 
ing to  go  away  to  Madagascar,  and  give  him 
over ;  but  the  old  surgeon,  who  mimicked  the 
Quaker,  and  passed  for  the  master  of  the  sloop  at 
Surat,  persuaded  me  against  that,  for  which 
good  advice,  and  apparent  foithfuhiess  in  what 
he  had  been  trusted  with,  I  made  him  a  party  to 
my  design,  and  he  proved  very  honest. 

At  length  William  came  back,  to  our  inev- 
pressible  joy,  and  brought  a  great  many  neces- 
sary things  with  him ;  as,  particularly,  he  brought 
sixty  barrels  of  powder,  some  iron  shot,  and 
about  thirty  tons  of  lead;  also  be  brought  a 
great  deal  of  provisfons;  and,  in  a  word,  William 
gave  me  a  publio  account  of  his  voysge,  in  the 
hearing  of  whoever  happened  to  be  upon  the 
quarteiHleck,  that  no  suspicions  might  be  found 
about  us. 

After  all  was  done,  William  moved  that  he 
might  go  np  again,  aind  that  I  would  go  with 
him;  naoMd  several  things  which  wo  had  on 
board  that  be  could  not  sell  there ;  and,  partiou* 
larly,  told  us  be  had  been  obliged  to  leave  several 
things  there,  the  caravana  not  being  come  in ; 
and  that  he  had  engaged  to  come  back  again 
with  goods. 

This  was  what  I  wanted.  The  men  were 
eager  for  his  going,  and  particularly  beoause  he 
told  them  they  might  load  the  sloop  baok  wl;^ 
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rioe  and  provisions :  but  I  seemed  bacliward  to 
going,  when  the  old  lurgeon  stood  up,  and  per- 
suaded me  to  go,  and  with  many  arguments 
pressed  mo  to  it ;  as,  particularly,  if  I  do  not  go, 
there  would  be  no  order,  and  several  of  the  men 
might  drop  away,  and  perhaps  betray  all  the 
rest ;  and  that  they  should  not  think  it  safe  for 
the  sloop  to  go  again,  if  I  did  not  go ;  and  to 
urge  me  to  it,  he  offered  himself  to  go  with 
me. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  seemed  to  be 
over-persuaded  to  go,  and  all  the  company 
seemed  to  be  better  satisfied  when  I  had  con- 
sented ;  and,  accordingly,  we  took  all  the  pow- 
der, lead,  and  iron,  out  of  the  sloop  into  the 
great  ftbipk  and  all  the  other  things  that  were  for 
the  ship's  use,  and  put  In  some  bales  of  spices, 
and  casks  or  frails  of  cloves,  in  all  about  seven 
tons,  and  seme  other  goods,  among  the  bales  of 
which  I  had  conveyed  all  my  private  treasure, 
which,  I  assure  you,  was  of  no  small  value,  and 
away  I  went. 

At  going  off,  I  called  a  oonoeil  of  all  the 
officers  in  the  ship,  to  consider  in- what  place 
they  should  wait  for  me,  and  how  long ;  and  we 
appointed  the  ship  to  stay  eight-and-twenty  days 
at  a  little  island  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf; 
and  that,  if  the  sloop  did  not  come  in  that  time, 
they  should  sail  to  another  Island  to  the  west  of 
that  place,  and  wait  there  fifteen  days  more; 
and  then,  if  the  sloop  did  not  come,  they  should 
conclude  some  accident  must  have  happened, 
and  the  rendoBvous  should  be  at  Madagascar. 

Being  thus  resolved,  we  left  the  ship,  which 
both.  William  and  I,  and  the  surgeon,  never  in- 
tended to  see  any  more.  We  steered  directly 
for  the  Gulf,  and  through  to  Bassora,  or  Balsara. 
This  city  of  Baisara  lies  at  some  distance  from 
the  place  where  our  sloop  lay,  and  the  river  not 
being  very  safe,  and  we  but  ill  acquainted  with 
it,  having  but  an  ordinary  pilot,  we  went  on  shore 
at  a  village  where  some  merchants  live,  and  which 
is  very  populous,  for  the  sake  of  small  vesseb 
riding  there. 

Here  we  stayed  and  traded  three  or  four  days, 
landing  all  our  bales  and  spices,  and  indeed  the 
whole  cargo  that  was  of  any  considerable  value ; 
which  we  chose  to  do  rather  than  go  up  Immedi- 
ately to  Balsara  till  the  project  we  bad  laid  was 
put  in  execution. 

After  we  had  bought  aeveral  goods,  and  were 
preparing  to  bay  several  others,  the  boat  being 
on  shore  with  twelve  men,  mysell^  William,  the 
surgeon,  and  one  fourth  man,  whom  we -hod 
singled  out,  we  contrived  to  send  a  Tnrk  Just  at 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  with  a  letter  to  the  boat- 
swain: and  giving  the  fellow  a  eharge  to  run 
with  all  possible  speed,  we  stood  at  a  small  dis- 
tance to  observe  the  event.  The  contents  of  the 
letter  were  thus  written  by  the  old  doctor  s— 

**  BoATswAiK  Thomas,— We  are  all  betrayed. 
For  God's  sake  make  off  with  the  boat,  and  get 
on  board,  or  j-ou  are  all  lost  The  eaptiuD,  Wil- 
liam the  qoaker,  and  George  the  reformade,  are 
seised  and  carried  away  *.  I  am  escaped  and  hid, 
but  cannot  stir  out ;  If  I  do  I  am  a  dead  man. 
As  soon  as  you  are  on  board  cut  or  slip,  and 
make  sail  for  your  lives.     Adieu.  R.  S.** 

We  stood  undiscovered,  as  above.  It  being  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  saw  the  Tuik  deliver 


the  letter ;  and  in  three  minutes  we  saw  all  the 
men  hurry  into  the  boat  and  put  off;  and  do 
sooner  were  they  on  board  than  they  took  the 
hint,  as  we  supposed ;  for  the  next  momiD^  they 
were  out  of  sight,  and  we  never  heard  tale  or 
tidings  of  them  since. 

We  were  now  in  a  good  place,  and  ia  verv 
good  circumstances,  for  we  passed  for  merchsou 
of  Persia.   , 

It  is  not  material  to  record  here  what  a  nasi 
of  ill-gotten  wealth  we  had  got  together:  itwi'l 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  till  you  that  1  began 
to  be  sensible  of  the  crhne  of  getting  of  it  insocii 
a  manner  as  I  had  done ;  that  I  had  very  little 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  it ;  and,  as  1  told 
William*  I  had  no  expectation  of  keeping  it,  nnr 
much  desire ;  but,  as  I  said  to  him  one  day  waik. 
ing  out  into  the  fields  near  the  town  of  buion, 
so  X  depended  upon  it  that  It  wouM  be  the  case, 
whirh  you  will  hear  presently. 

We  were  perfecJy  secured  at  Bassora,  by 
having  frightened  away  the  rogues,  oar  com- 
rades ;  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  consider 
how  to  convert  our  treasure  into  thkigs  proprr 
to  make  us  look  like  merchants,  as  we  were  now 
to  bp,  and  not  like  freebooters,  as  we  really  hid 
been. 

We  happened  very  opportunely  here  upoo  a 
Dutchman,  who  had  travelled  from  Genial  to 
Agra,  the  capiul  city  of  the  great  Moful,  and 
from  thence  was  come  to  the  coast  of  Malabar 
by  land,  and  got  shipping,  some  how  or  other, 
up  the  Gulf;  and  we  found  his  design  was  to  go 
up  tjie  great  river  to  Bagdad  or  Babylon,  and  to. 
bv  the  caravan,  to  Aleppo  and  Scandarooo.  As 
William  spoke  Dutch,  and  was  of  an  agreeable, 
insinuating  behaviour,  he  soon  got  acquainted 
with  this  Dutchman,  and  dboovering  our  eir. 
cumstances  Id  one*  another,  we  fouad  he  had 
considerable  effects  with  him ;  and  that  be  had 
traded  long  in  that  country,  and  was  making 
homeward  to  his  own  country ;  and  that  be  bad 
servants  with  him  ;  one  an  Armenian,  whom  he 
had  taught  to  speak  Dutch,  and  who  had  some- 
thing of  his  own,  but  had  a  mind  to  travel  ioto 
Europe ;  and  the  other  a  Dutch  saifer,  vbom  he 
had  licked  up  by  hia  fancy,  and  repoied  a  great 
trust  in  him,  and  a  very  boneat  fellow  he  vai. 

This  Dutchman  was  very  glad  of  an  acqaitlut* 
anoe^  because  he  soon  found  that  we  dirocicd  our 
thoughts  to  Europe  also;  and  as  be  found  v« 
were  encumbered  with  goods  only,  (tor  ire  ki 
him  know  nothing  of  our  money,)  be  readtlr 
offered  us  his  assisUnce  to  dispose  of  as  viMrw 
them  as  the  place  we  were  in  would  pnt  off,  aod 
his  advice  what  to  do  wHh  the  rest 

While  this  was  doing,  WlUiam  and  I  consulted 
what  to  do  with  ourselves  and  what  we  bad ;  and 
first,  we  resolved  we  would  never  talk  icriousiy 
of  our  meosorea  but  In  the  open  fieMs,  where  ^rc 
were  sure  nobody  could  hear;  so  every  CTeofflg, 
when  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and  the  air  to  be 
moderate,  we  walked  out,  sometimes  this  «nj. 
fometimes  that,  to  oonanlt  of  our  afiirk 

I  should  have  obeerved,  that  we  hsd  ooir 
clothed  ourselves  hem,  after  the  Persian  msBnt . 
with  long  vests  of  silk,  a  gown  or  robe  of  Eoglish 
crimson  doth,  verv  fine  and  handsome,  sad  bad 
let  oar  beaids  grow  so  after  the  Per»«i  ««J[; 
that  we  pasaed  fo*  Persian  merehaata,  lo  ^^ 
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only,  though,  by  the  way,  we  could  not  under, 
stand  or  speak  one  word  of  the  language  of  Per* 
sia,  or  iodee4  of  any  other  but  English  and 
Dutch ;  and  of  the  latter  I  understood  very  little. 
However,  the  Dutchman  supplied  all  this  for 
us;  and  as  we  had  resolved  to  keep  ourselves 
as  retired  as  we  could,  though  there  were  several 
English  merchants  upon  the  place,  yet  we  never 
acquainted  ourselves  with  one  of  them,  or  ex- 
changed a  word  with  them ;  by  which  means  we 
prevented  their  inquiry  of  us  now,  or  their  giving 
any  intelligence  of  us,  if  any  news  of  our  landing 
here  should  happen  to  come,  which,  it  was  easy 
for  us  to  know,  was  possible  enough,  if  any  of 
our  oomnides  fell  into  bad  hands,  or  by  many 
accidents  which  we  could  not  foresee. 

It  was  during  my  being  here,  for  here  we  stayed 
near  two  months,  that  I  grew  very  thoughtful 
about  my  circumstances ;  not  as  to  the  danger,  nei- 
ther, indeed,  were  we  in  any,  but  were  entirely 
concealed  and  unsuspected ;  but  I  really  began 
to  have  other  thoughts  of  myself  and  of  the 
world,  than  ever  1  Iwd  before. 

William  had  struck  so  deep  into  my  unthink- 
ing teibper  with  hinting  to  me  that  there  was 
something  beyond  all  this ;  that  the  present  tune 
was  the  time  of  enjoyment ;  but  that  the  time  of 
account  approached;  that  the  work  that  re- 
mained was  gentler  than  the  labour  past,  vis., 
repentance,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  think  of 
it ;  I  say  these,  and  such  thoughts  as  these,  en- 
grossed my  hours,  and,  in  a  word,  I  grew  very 
sad. 

As  to  the  wealth  I  had,  which  was  immensely 
great,  it  was  all  like  dirt  under  my  feet ;  1  had  no 
value  for  it,  no  peace  in  the  possession  of  it,  no 
great  concern  about  me  for  the  leaving  of  it 

William  had  jterceived  my  thoughts  to  be 
troubled  and  my  mind  heavy  and  oppressed  for 
•ome  time ;  and  one  evening,  in  one  of  our  cool 
walks,  I  began  with  him  about  the  leaving  our 
effeets.  William  was  a  wise  and  wary  man,  and 
indeed  all  the  prudentials  of  my  conduct  had  for 
a  long  time  been  owing  to  his  advice,  and  so  now 
•11  the  methods  for  preserving  our  effects,  and 
even  ourselves,  lay  upon  him ;  and  he  had  been 
telling  me  of  some  of  the  measures  he  had  been 
taking  for  our  making  homeward,  and  for  the 
security  of  our  wealth,  when  I  took  him  very 
■hort  "Whv,  William,-  says  I,  "dost  thou 
think  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  reach  Europe  with 
all  this  cargo  that  we  have  about  us  ?" 

*'  Ay,**  says  WilKarn,  **  without  doubt,  as  well 
u  other  merchants  with  theirs,  as  long  as  it  is 
not  publicly  known  what  quantity,  or  of  what 
value  our  cargo  consists." 

**  Why,  WUliam,"  says  I,  smilhig,  "do  you 
think  that  if  there  is  a  Ood  above,  as  you  have 
*^  long  been  telling  me  there  is,  and  that  we  mmt 
give  an  account  to  him;  I  say,  do  you  think, 
if  be  be  a  righteous  judge,  he  will  let  us  escape 
thus  with  tiie  plunder,  as  we  may  ca\\  it,  of  so 
nuiy  lonooent  people,  nay,  I  might  say  nations, 
iod  not  call  us  to  an  account  for  it  before  we  can 
get  to  Europe,  where  we  pretend  to  enjoy  it  ?** 
^  WiBiam  appeared  struck  and  surpriMd  at  the 
question,  and  made  no  answer  for  a  great  while ; 
>B^  I  repeated  the  queition,  adding  that  it  was 
«»t  to  be  eipected. 
After  a  little  pause,  says  William,  "  Thou  hast 


started  a  very  weighty  question,  and  I  can  make 
no  positive  answer  to  it;  but  I  will  state  it 
thus :  first,  it  is  true  that,  if  we  consider  the  jus* 
tice  of  God,  we  have  no  reason  to  eapect  any 
protection ;  but  as  the  ordhaary  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are  out  of  the  common  road  of  human 
afToirs,  so  we  may  hope  for  mercy  still  upon  our 
repentance,  and  we  know  not  how  good  he  may 
be  to  us ;  so  we  are  to  act  as  if  we  rather  de^ 
pended  upon  the  last,  I  mean  the  merciful  part, 
than  claimed  the  first,  which  must  produce  no. 
thing  but  judgment  and  vengeance.** 

*<  But  hark  ye,  William,"  says  I,  <*  the  nature 
of  repentance,  as  you  have  hinted  once  to  me, 
included  reformation  i  and  we  can  never  reform ; 
how,  then,  can  we  repent?*  j 

**  Why  can  we  never  reform?**  says  William. 

*<  Because,**  said  I,  **  we  cannot  restore  what 
we  have  taken  away  by  rapine  and  spoil." 

*<  It  is  true,"  says  William,  *»we  never  ean  do 
thot,  for  we  can  sever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  owners."  J 

"  But  what,  then,  must  be  done  with  our' 
wealth,**  said  I,  **  the  effects  of  plunder  and  ra- 
pine?   If  we  keep  it,  we  continue  to  be  robbers 
and  thieves ;  and  if  we  quit  it  we  cannot  do  jus- 
tice with  it,  for  we  cannot  restore  it  to  the 
right  owners.** 

"  Nay,'*  says  William,  "  the  answer  to  it  is 
short.  To  quit  whdt  we  have,  and  do  it  here, 
is  to  throw  it  away  t^  those  who  have  no  claim 
to  it,  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  it,  but  to  do  no 
right  with  it ;  whereas  we  ought  to  keep  it  care- 
fully together,  with  a  resolution  to  do  what  right 
with  it  we  are  able ;  and  who  knows  what  oppor- 
tunity Providence  may  put  into  our  hands  to  do 
justioe,  at  least,  to  some  of  those  we  have  injured  -, 
so  we  ought,  at  least,  to  leave  it  to  him  and  go 
on.  As  it  is,  without  doubt  our  present  business 
is  to  go  to  some  place  of  safety*  where  we  may 
wait  his  will." 

This  resolution  of  William  was  very  ^satisfying 
to  me  indeed,  as,  the  truth  is,  all  he  said,  and  at 
all  time8,\was  solid  and  good ;  and  had  not  Wil* 
liam  thus^  as  it  were,  quieted  my  mind,  1  think 
verily,  I  was  so  alarmed  at  the  just  reason  I  had 
to  expect  vengeance  from  heaven  upon  me  for 
my  ill-gotten  wealth,  that  1  should  have  run 
away  from  it  as  the  devil's  goods,  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  that  did  not  belong  to  me, 
and  that  I  had  no  right  to  keep,  and  was  in  cer- 
tain danger  of  being  destroyed  for. 

However,  William  settled  my  mind  to  more 
prudent  steps  than  these,  and  I  concluded  that  I 
ought,  however,  to  proceed  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  leave  the  event  to  Ood  Almighty*s  mercy. 
But  this  I  must  leave  upon  recol^d,  that  I  had 
from  this  time  no  joy  of  the  wealth  I  had  got : 
i  looked  upon  it  au  as  stolen,  and  so  indeed  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was ;  I  looked  upon  it  as  a 
hoard  of  other  men's  goods,  which  I  had  robbed 
the  innocent  owners  of,  and  which  I  ought,  in  a 
word,  to  be  hanged  for  here,  and  damned  for 
hereafter :  and  now,  indeed,  I  began  sineerely  to 
hate  myself  for  a  dog ;  a  wretch,  that  had  been 
a  thief  and  a  murderer ;  a  wretoh,  that  was  In  a 
condition  which  nobody  was  ever  in ;  for  1  had 
robbed,  and  though  1  had  the  wealth  by  me,  yet 
it  was  impossible  1  should  ever  make  any  resti* 
1  tution ;  and  upon  this  account  it  ran  in  my  bead 
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that  I  eould  never  repent,  for  that  repentance 
could  not  be  liooere  without  reetitutton,  and 
therefore  mutt  of  necetiity  be  damned;  there 
wai  no  room  for  me  to  escape.  I  went  about 
with  my  heart  liill  of  theie  thought!,  little  better 
than  a  dfatraeted  fellow ;  in  short,  running  head- 
long into  the  most  dreadful  despair,  and  premedi- 
tating nothing  bnt  how  to  rid  myself  out  of  the 
world ;  and  indeed  the  deril,  if  such  things  are  of 
the  devil's  immediate  doing,  followed  Us  worit 
very  close  with  roe,  and  nothing  lay  upon  my 
mind  for  several  days  but  to  shoot  myself  into 
the  head  with  my  pistol. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ruaTBlE   OOWttaSATlONS  WITH   WtLUAUf    WBICB 
QUIIT  MT   CONSCIXHCB    IM     SOMa     DSOnBB— AO- 

oouxT  or  ova  jourmby  vaoM  sASsoaA  to 
scANoaaooir,  avd  raoM  thbvci  to  vbnicb— 
wiLUAJi  warns  to  buolamd  to  bu  sisna 
— nai^  ArricnovATB  AMSwaa— wa  at  lbmgtb 

EBTUaV  TO  BMOLAMD  VBRT  EICB,  WBBBB  I 
MABaY  WILLUM's  SliTBB— COMCLUSIOlf. 

I  WAS  all  this  while  in  a  vagrant  life,  among 
infidels,  Turks,  pagans,  and  such  sort  of  people. 
I  had  no  minister,  no  Christian  to  converse  with 
but  poor  William ;  he  was  my  ghostly  flither,  or 
ooofessor,  and  he  was  all  the  comfort  I  had.  As 
for  my  knowledge  of  religion,  you  have  heard  my 
histoiy ;  you  may  suppose  I  had  not  much ;  and 
as  for  the  word  of  God,  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  ever  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  my  life- 
time :  I  was  little  Bob  at  Buiselton,  and  went  to 
school  to  learn  my  Testament 

However,  it  pleased  Ood  to  make  William  the 
Quaker  everything  to  me.  Upon  this  occasion, 
I  took  him  out  one  evening,  as  usual,  and  hurried 
him  away  Into  the  fields  with  me,  in  more  baste 
than  ordinary ;  and  there,  in  short,  I  told  him 
the  perplexity  of  my  mind,  and  under  what  ter. 
rible  temptations  of  the  devil  1  had  been  ;  that  I 
must  shoot  myself,  for  I  could  not  support  the 
weight  and  terror  that  was  upon  roe. 

**  Shoot  yourself  r  says  WUIiam  i  •«  why,  what 
will  that  do  for  you?" 

<•  Why,"  says  I,  •'it  will  put  an  end  to  amiseN 
able  life." 

**  Well,**  says  WUKam,  •«  are  you  satisfied  the 
next  will  be  better?" 

**  No,  no,*'  says  I ;  '*  much  worse,  to  be  sure.** 

**  Whv,  then,**  says  he,  •*  shooting  yourself  is 
the  devil's  motion,  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  the  devil 
of  a  reason,  that,  because  you  are  in  an  fll  oase^ 
therefore  thou  most  put  thyself  into  a  worse.** 

This  shocked  my  reason  indeed.  **  Well  but,** 
says  I,  *•  there  is  no  bearing  the  miserable  oon- 
ditioo  I  am  in." 

"*  Very  wcU,**  says  WflUam ;  ««  bat  It  seemT 
there  is  some  bearing  a  worse  condition :  and  so 
you  will  shoot  yoursell^  that  you  may  be  past 
remedy?" 

<*  I  am  past  remedy  already,"  says  I. 

••  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  says  be. 

••  I  am  satisfied  of  it,**  said  L 

*  Well,**  says  he,  ••  but  you  are  not  sure ;  so 
yon  will  shoot  yourself  to  make  it  certain :  for 
though  on  this  side  death  you  cannot  be  sure  you 
will  be  damned  at  all,  yet  the  moment  you  step 
on  the  other  side  of  time  you  are  sure  of  it ;  for 


when  it  is  done,  it  is  not  to  be  said  then  thst  yoa 
will  be,  but  that  you  are  damned." 

^  Well  but.**  says  William,  «f  as  if  be  bad 
been  between  jest  and  eamestt  **  pray,wbstdidit 
thou  dream  of  last  night  ?** 

■*  Why,**  said  I,  "I  bad  frightful  dresmt  all 
night ;  and,  particulariy,  I  dreamed  that  the 
devil  came  for  me,  and  asked  me  what  my  aanie 
was?  and  I  told  him.  Then  he  asked  me  what 
trade  I  was?  *  Trader  says  1;  MamathieCa 
rogne,  by  my  calling :  I  am  a  pirate  and  a  miir> 
derer,  and  ought  to  be  hanged.'—'  Ay,  ay,*  nyi 
the  devil,  '  so  you  do ;  and  you  are  the  man  I 
looked  for.  and  therefore  come  along  with  me.* 
At  which  I  was  most  horribly  frightened,  and 
cried  out  so  that  It  waked  me ;  and  I  have  been 
in  horrible  agony  ever  since.'* 

"  Very  weU,"  says  William ;  "  come,  give  me 
the  pistol  thou  talkedst  of  just  now." 

"  Why,"  savs  I,  "  what  will  yon  do  with  it  r 

"  Do  with' it  r  says  Waiiam,  "why,  then 
needest  not  shoot  thvself;  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
do  it  for  thee :  why,  thou  wik  destroy  ui  uL" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  William  ?"  said  I. 

<•  Mean !  "  said  he ;  "  nay,  what  didit  thoa 
mean,  to  cry  out  aloud  in  tiiy  sleep,  '  I  am  a 
thie(^  a  pirate,  a  murderer,  and  ought  to  be 
hanged?*  Why,  thou  wilt  ruin  us  all:  tirat 
well  the  Dotehman  did  not  understand  Eogiiih. 
In  short,  1  must  shoot  thee,  to  save  ny  own 
life :  oome^  come,*'  says  he,  **  give  me  tfaj 
pistol." 

I  confess  this  terrified  me  again  another  way ; 
and  I  began  to  be  sensible  that,  if  anybody  had 
been  near  me  to  understand  Bogllsb,  1  had  been 
undone.  The  thought  of  shooting  myself  forsook 
me  from  that  time ;  and  f  turned  to  Wfllian ; 
"  You  disorder  roe  extremely,  William,  aid  I; 
**  why,  1  am  never  sale,  nor  is  it  safe  to  keep  me 
company:  what  shall  I  do?  I  shall  betray joo 
all." 

*•  Come,  come,  friend  Bob,"  ssys  he,  "  Ml 
put  an  end  to  it  all,  if  you  wiU  take  my  adrioe.** 

"  How*s  that ?'  said  I. 

•«  Whv,  onlv,  says  he,  "  that  the  neit  time 
thou  talkest  with  the  devil,  thou  wiH  talk  a  little 
softlfer»  or  we  shall  be  all  undone,  and  yoo  too." 

This  frislitened  me,  I  must  confess,  and  allayed 
a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  mind  I  wu  in. 
But  William,  after  he  had  done  jestmg  with  me, 
entered  upon  a  very  long  and  serious  diicoorfe 
with  roe  about  the  nature  of  my  eirennntsBcei, 
and  about  repentance ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at- 
tended, indeed,  with  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  that  1  had  to  charge  myself  with;  but  that 
to  despair  of  God's  mercy  was  no  part  of  r^ 
pentance,  but  putthig  myself  into  the  cooditioo 
of  the  devil ;  indeed,  that  I  must  apply  vjpX 
with  a  shieere  humble  confession  of  my  crisM,  to 
ask  pardon  of  Ood,  whom  I  had  oflboded,  and 
cast  myself  upon  his  mercy,  resolving  to  be 
wUlhig  to  make  restitution,  if  ever  H  tbonid 
please  God  to  pot  it  in  my  power,  even  to  the 
utmost  of  what  I  had  In  the  world.  And  this, 
he  told  me,  was  the  method  whksh  be  had  resolved 
upon  himself;  and  in  tUs^  he  told  ma,  be  had 
found  comfort. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  satisfeetlon  in  WiDiaB'i 
discourse,  and  it  quieted  me  very  moeh ;  bat 
William  was  very  anxious  ever  after  aboat  ny 
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talkiag  in  my  sleep,  and  took  care  to  lie  with  me 
■Iwayi  himteUl  and  to  keep  me  from  lodsinff  in 
any  hooie  where  to  much  as  a  word  of  English 
waa  understood. 

Howefer,  there  was  not  the  like  occasion 
afterward;  for  I  was  much  more  composed  in 
my  mind,  and  resolTed  for  the  future  to  live  quite 
a  diiferent  Ufe  from  what  I  had  done.  As  to  the 
wealth  I  had,  I  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  -,  I 
resolved  to  set  it  apart  to  anv  such  opportunity 
of  doing  justice  as  God  should  put  into  my  hand ; 
and  the  miraculous  opportunity  I  had  alterwards 
of  applying  seme  parts  of  it  to  preserve  a  ruined 
lamiiy,  whom  I  had  plundered,  may  be  worth 
reading,  if  I  have  room  for  it  in  this  account. 

With  these  resolutions  I  began  to  be  restored 
to  some  degree  of  quiet  in  my  mind ;  and  having, 
after  almost  three  months'  stay  at  Bassora,  dii- 
posed  of  some  goods,  but  having  a  great  quantity 
left,  we  hired  boaU  according  to  the  Dutehman*s 
direction,  and  went  up  to  Bagdad,  or  Babylon, 
on  the  river  Tigris,  or  rather  Euphrates.  We 
had  a  very  considerable  cavgo  of  goods  with  us, 
and  therefore  made  a  great  ^^re  tbere,  and  were 
received  with  respect.  We  had,  in  particular, 
two-aadpforty  bales  of  Indian  stufb  of  sundry 
aorta,  sflks,  muslins,  and  fine  chinu;  we  had 
fifteen  bales  of  very  fine  China  silks,  and  seventy 
packs  or  bales  of  spices,  particularly  cfoves  and 
nutmegs,  with  other  goods.  We  were  bid  money 
here  for  our  doves,  but  the  Dutohman  advised 
us  not  to  part  with  them,  and  told  us  we  should 
get  a  better  price  at  Aleppo,  or  in  the  Levant; 
ao  we  prepared  for  the  caravan. 

We  ooncealed  our  having  anv  gold  or  pearls  as 
much  as  we  could,  and  therefore  sold  three  or 
four  hales  of  China  silks  and  Indian  calicoes,  to 
raise  money  to  buy  camels  and  to  pay  the  cus- 
toms which  are  taken  at  several  places,  and  for 
our  provisions  over  the  deserts. 

I  travelled  this  journey,  careless  to  the  last 
degree  of  my  goods  or  wealth,  believing  that,  as 
I  came  by  it  all  by  Vapine  and  violence,  God 
would  direct  that  it  should  be  taken  from  me 
again  in  the  same  manner :  and,  indeed,  I  think 
1  might  say  1  was  very  willing  it  should  be  so ; 
but,  as  I  had  a  merciful  protector  above  me,  so  I 
had  a  most  faithfol  steward,  oouosellor,  partner, 
or  whatever  I  might  call  him,  who  was  my  guide, 
iny  pUot,  mv  governor,  mv  everything,  and  took 
care  both  of  me  and  of  all  we  had  t  and,  though 
he  had  never  been  in  any  of  these  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  he  took  the  care  of  all  upon  him ;  and 
in  about  nine-and-flftv  days  we  arrived  from 
Baasora,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tigria  or 
Euphrates,  through  the  desert,  and  through 
Aleppo  to  Aleiandria,  or»  as  we  call  it,  Scand^ 
rcMMi,  in  the  Levant. 

Hera  William  and  I,  and  the  other  two,  our 
faithful  comrades,  debated  what  we  should  do ; 
and  here  Wflllam  and  I  resolved  to  separate  from 
tbe  other  two,  th^  resolving  to  go  with  the 
Dutchman  Into  Holland,  by  the  means  of  some 
I>utch  ship  which  lay  then  in  the  road.  William 
and  I  told  them  we  resolved  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
Morea,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Venetians. 

It  is  true  we  acted  wisely  hi  it  not  to  let  them 
know  whither  wc  went,  seeing  we  had  resolved 
to  separate ;  but  we  took  our  old  doctor's  direc- 
tions how  to  write  to  him  in  Holland,  and  in 


England,  that  we  might  have  intelligence  from 
him  on  occasion,  and  promised  to  give  him  an 
acoonut  how  to  write  to  us,  which  we  afterwards 
did,  as  may  in  time  be  made  out. 

We  staid  here  some  time  alt^r  they  were  gone, 
till  at  length,  not  being  thoroughly  resolved 
whither  to  go  till  then,  a  Venetian  ship  touched 
At  Cvprus,  and  put  in  at  Scanderoon  to  look  for 
frelgBtrhome.  We  took  the  hint,  and  bargaining 
for  our  passage,  and  the  freight  of  our  goods,  we 
embarked  for  Venice,  where,  in  two-and-twenty 
days,  we  arrived  safe,  with  all  our  treasure,  and 
with  such  a  cargo,  take  our  goods,  and  our  money, 
and  our  jewels  together,  as,  I  believed,  was  never 
brought  into  the  dty  by  two  single  men,  since 
the  stete  of  Venice  had  a  being. 

We  kept  ourselves  here  incognito  for  a  great 
while,  passing  for  two  Armenian  merchanta  itili, 
as  we  had  done  before ;  and  by  this  time  we  had  I 
gotten  so  much  of  the  Persian  and  Armenian 
jargon,  which  they  telked  at  Bassora  and  Bagdad, 
and  everywhere  that  we  came  in  the  country, 
as  waa  sufficient  to  make  us  able  to  talk  to  one 
another,  so  as  not  to  be  understood  by  anybody, 
though  sometimes  hardly  by  ourselves. 

Here  we  converted  all  our  effects  hito  money, 
settled  our  abode  as  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
William  and  I,  maintaining  an  inviolable  friend- 
ship and  fidelity  to  one  another,  lived  like  two 
brothers ;  we  neither  had  or  sought  any  separate 
Interest;  we  eonversed  seriously  and  gravely, 
and  upon  the  subject  of  our  repentance  con- 
tinually :  we  never  changed,  that  is  to  say,  so  as 
to  leave  off  our  Armenian  garbs :  and  we  were 
called,  at  Venice,  the  two  Grecians. 

I  had  been  two  or  three  times  going  to  give  a 
detail  of  our  wealth,  but  it  will  appear  incredible^ 
and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world 
how  to  conceal  it,  being  justly  apprehensive  lest 
we  might  be  assassinated  in  that  country  for  our 
treasure.  At  length  William  told  me  he  began 
to  think  now  that  he  roost  never  see  England  any 
more,  and  that  indeed  he  did  not  much  concern  him- 
self about  it ;  but  seeing  we  had  gained  so  mat 
wealth,  and  having  some  poor  relations  in  England, 
he  said  he  would,  if  I  was  willing,  write  to  know 
what  condition  they  were  in,  and  if  be  found  such 
of  them  were  alive  as  he  had  some  thouffbto 
about,  he  would,  with  my  consent,  send  them 
something  to  better  their  condition. 

I  consented  most  willingly;  and  accordingly 
William  wrote  to  a  sister  and  an  uncle,  and  in 
about  five  weeks*  time  received  an  answer  from 
them  both,  directed  to  himself^  under  cover  of  a 
hard  Armenian  name  that  he  bad  given  himself^ 
vii.,  Signior  Constantino  Alexlon  of  Ispahan,  at 
Venice. 

It  was  a  very  moving  letter  he  received  from 
his  sister,  who,  after  the  most  passionate  ex- 
prefdons  of  joy  to  hear  he  was  alive,  seeing  she 
had  long  ago  had  an  account  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  entreats 
him  to  let  her  know  what  cireumstences  he  waa 
in ;  tells  him  she  was  not  in  any  capacity  to  do 
anything  considerable  for  him.  bat  that  he  should 
be  welcome  to  her  with  all  her  heart;  that  she 
was  left  a  widow,  with  four  children,  but  kept  a 
little  shop  in  tlie  Minories,  by  whibh  she  made 
shift  to  maintain  her  family ;  and  that  riie  had 
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MOt  hiin  five  poands,  lest  he  ihoiild  want  mooej, 
in  a  strange  country,  to  bring  him  home. 

I  coold  see  the  letter  brought  tears  out  of  his 
eyes  as  he  read  it ;  and,  indeed,  when  he  showed 
it  to  me,  and  the  little  bill  for  five  pounds,  upon 
an  English  merchant  in  Venice,  it  brought  tears 
out  of  my  eyes  two. 

After  we  had  been  both  affected  suffldently 
with  the  tenderness  and  kindneu  of  this  letter, 
he  turns  to  me;  says  he,  "  What  shall  I  do  for 
this  poor  woman?**  I  mnsed  awhile;  at  last, 
says  I,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  for 
her ;  she  has  sent  you  five  pounds,  and  she  has 
four  children,  and  herself,  that  Is  five ;  such  a 
sum*  from  a  poor  woman  in  her  circumstances,  is 
as  much  as  five  thousand  pounds  Is  to  as ;  you 
shall  send  her  a  bill  of  eschange  for  five  thousand 
pounds  English  money,  and  bid  her  conceal  her 
surprise  at  it  till  she  hears  from  you  again ;  but 
bid  her  leave  off  her  shop,  and  go  and  take  a 
house  somewhere  in  the  country,  not  far  off  from 
London,  and  stay  there,  hi  a  moderate  figure,  till 
she  hears  from  you  again.'* 

•'  Now,**  says  William,  '*  I  perceive  by  it  that 
vou  have  some  thoughts  of  venturing  into  Eng* 
(and.** 

*'  Indeed,  William,"  said  I,  "*  you  mistake  me ; 
but  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  you  should 
venture,  for  what  have  you  done  that  you  may 
not  be  seen  there  ?  Why  should  I  desire  to  keep 
you  from  your  relations,  purely  to  keep  me 
company  ?** 

William  looked  very  affectionately  upon  me ; 
"  Nay,**  says  he,  "  we  have  embarked  together 
so  long,  and  come  together  so  far,  I  am  resolved 
I  will  never  part  with  thee  as  long  as  I  live,  go 
where  thou  wilt,  or  stay  where  thou  wilt ;  and  as 
for  my  sister,*'  said  William,  "  I  cannot  send  her 
such  a  sum  of  money,  for  whose  is  all  this  money 
we  have  ?    It  is  most  of  it  thine.  ** 

"  No,  William,**  said  I,  ••  there  is  not  a  penny 
of  it  mine  but  what  is  yours  too,  and  I  won't  have 
anything  but  an  equal  share  with  you,  and 
therefore  you  shall  send  it  to  her;  if  not,  I  will 
send  it." 

••  Why.**  says  William,  "  it  will  make  the  poor 
woman  distracted ;  she  will  be  so  surprised  she 
will  go  out  of  her  wiu."  "  Well,**  said  I,  "  Wil- 
liam, vou  may  do  It  prudently ;  send  her  a  bill 
backed  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  bid  her  eipect 
more  in  a  post  or  two,  and  that  you  will  send  her 
enough  to  live  on  without  keeping  shop,  and  then 
send  her  more.** 

Accordingly  WllUam  sent  her  a  very  kind 
letter,  with  a  bill  upon  a  merchant  in  London  for 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  bid  her  comfort 
herself  with  the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  in  a 
little  time  to  send  her  more.  About  ten  days 
after  he  sent  her  another  bill  of  five  hundred  and 
forty  pounds ;  and  a  post  or  two  after,  another 
for  three  hundred  pounds,  making  in  all  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  told  her  he  would  send  her 
suflScient  to  enable  her  to  leave  off  her  shop,  and 
directed  her  to  take  a  house  as  above. 

He  waited  then  till  he  received  an  answer  to 
all  the  three  letters,  with  an  account  that  she  had 
received  the  mooey,  and,  which  1  did  not  expect, 
that  she  had  not  let  any  other  acquaintance  know 
that  she  had  received  a  shilltng  from  anybody,  or 


so  much  as  that  he  was  aUve.  and  would  not  till 
she  had  heard  again.  < 

When  he  showed  me  thU  letter,  *•  Wdl,  WiU 
liom,**  said  1,  ''this  woman  is  fit  to  be  trasttd 
with  life  or  anything;  send  her  the  rest  of  the 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  111  venture  to  Eag- 
land  with  yon,  to  this  woman's  house,  whenever 
vou  will.'* 

In  a  word,  wa  sent  her  five  thousand  pooadi 
in  good  bills ;  and  she  received  them  very  ponc- 
tually,  and  in  a  little  time  sent  her  brother  word 
that  she  had  pretended  to  her  uncle  that  she  wsi 
sickly  and  could  not  carry  on  the  trade  soy 
longer,  and  that  she  had  taken  a  large  boose 
about  four  miles  from  London,  nnder  pretence  of 
letting  lodgings  for  her  Uvelihood ;  and,  io  short, 
intimated  as  if  she  understood  that  he  intended 
to  come  over  to  be  fneogmiiOt  auuiing  him  be 
ihonld  be  as  retired  as  he  pleased. 

This  was  opening  the  verv  door  for  as  that  we 
thought  had  been  effectually  shat  for  this  life; 
and,  in  a  word,  we  resolved  to  venture,  but  to 
keep  ourselves  entirely  concealed,  both  as  to 
name  and  every  other  circnmstance ;  and  accord- 
ingly William  sent  his  sister  word  how  kindly  he 
took  her  prudent  steps,  and  that  she  had  gncmed 
right  that  he  desired  to  be  retired,  and  that  ho 
obliged  her  not  to  increase  her  figur^  bat  live 
private,  till  she  might  perhaps  see  him. 

He  was  going  to  send  the  letter  away.  •*  Cods, 
William,**  said  1,  **  yon  shan't  send  her  an  empty 
letter;  tell  her  yon  have  a  friend  coming  with 
yott  that  must  be  as  retired  as  yourself  and  1*0 
send  her  five  thousand  pounds  more.** 

8o»  hi  short,  we  made  this  poor  wonsn't 
fkmily  rich ;  and  yet,  when  it  came  to  the  pent, 
my  heart  failed  me,  and  1  darst  not  venture,  sod 
for  William,  he  would  not  stir  without  me, 
and  so  we  staid  about  two  y»ars  after  thisi  coo- 
sidering  what  we  should  do. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I  was  very  pro- 
digal  of  my  ill-gotten  goods,  thus  to  load  a  stiao- 
ger  with  my  bounty,  and  give  a  gift  like  a  prince 
to  one  that  had  been  able  to  merit  nothing  of  me, 
or  Indeed  know  me;  but  my  condition  ought  to 
be  considered  in  this  case ;  though  1  had  mooey 
to  prolusion,  yet  1  was  perfectly  destitute  of  s 
friend  fai  the  world,  to  have  the  least  obligatioa 
or  assistance  from,  or  knew  not  either  where  to 
dispose  or  trust  anything  I  had  while  I  lived,  or 
whom  to  give  it  to  if  1  died. 

When  1  had  refieoted  upon  the  manner  of  my 
gettbg  of  it,  I  was  sometimes  for  giving  it  all  to 
charitable  uses,  as  a  debt  due  to  mankind,  though 
I  was  no  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  at  alt  of  the 
opinion  that  it  wooM  pnrchase  me  any  repose  to 
my  oool ;  bat  I  thought,  as  it  was  got  by  a 
general  plunder,  and  which  I  could  make  no 
satislhetion  for.  It  was  duo  to  the  commanity, 
and  1  oaght  to  distributo  It  for  the  general  good. 
But  still  I  was  at  a  hMB  how,  and  where,  end  by 
whom,  to  settle  this  charity,  not  daring  to  go 
home  to  onr  own  country,  lest  some  of  ny  com- 
rades, strolled  home,  should  see  and  detect  me, 
and  for  the  very  spoil  of  my  money,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  his  own  pardon,  betray  and  expose  me 
to  an  untimely  end. 

Benig  thus  destitute,  I  say,  of  a  friend,  I 
pitched  thus  upon  Wittiam*s  sister ;  the  kind  step 
of  her*s  to  her  brother^  whom  she  thought  to  be 
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I  in  (Ustren,  tignifying  a  generous  miDd,  and  a 
charitable  dispodtioQ ;  and  having  resolved  to 
make  ber  the  object  of  my  first  bounty*  I  did  not 
doubt  bat  I  should  purchase  something  of  a 
refujre  Ibr  myself^  and  a  kind  of  a  centre,  to 
which  I  should  tend  in  my  future  actions ;  for 
really  a  man  that  has  a  subsistence,  and  no  reii- 
dence,  no  place  that  has  a  magnetic  influence 
upon  his  affections,  is  in  one  of  the  most  odd, 
uneasy  oooditions  fai  the  world,  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  all  his  money  to  make  it  up  to  him. 

It  was,  as  I  told  you,  two  years  and  upwards 
that  we  remained  at  Venice,  and  thereabout,  in 
the  greatest  hesitation  imaginabie,  irresolute  and 
unfiled  to  the  last  degree.  M^iliam'k  sister  im- 
portuned us  dally  to  come  to  England,  and 
wondered  we  shoiud  not  dare  to  trust  her,  whom 
we  had  to  such  a  degree  obliged  to  be  Csithfbl ; 
and  in  a  manner  lamented  her  being  suspected 
by  OS. 

At  last  I  began  to  incline ;  and  I  said  to  Wil- 
liam, "  Come,  brother  William,**  said  I  (for  ever 
since  our  discourse  at  Baasora  I  called  him  bro- 
ther), if  you  will  agree  to  two  or  three  things 
with  me,  TU  go  home  to  England  with  all  my 
heart.** 

Says  William,  **  Let  me  know  what  they 
are.*' 

Why.  first,  says  I,  **  You  shall  not  disclose 
yourself  to  toy  of  your  relations  in  England  but 
four  sister— V>,  not  one. 

Secondly,  **  We  will  not  shave  off  our  musta- 


chios  or  beards  (for  we  had  all  along  worn  our 
beards  after  the  Grecian  manner),  nor  leave  off 
our  long  vestsi,  that  we  may  pass  for  Grecians 
and  foreigners. 

Thirdly,  "  That  we  shall  never  speak  English 
in  public  before  anybody,  vour  sister  excepted. 

Fourthly,  **  That  we  wiU  always  live  together 
andpass  for  brothers." 

M^liam  said  he  would  agree  to  them  all 
with  all  his  heart,  but  that  tlie  not  speaking 
English  would  be  the  hardest,  but  be  would 
do  his  best  for  that  too;  so,  in  a  word,  we 
agreed  to  go  from  Venice  to  Naples,  where  we 
converted  a  large  sum  of  money  .Into  bales  of 
silk,  left  a  large  sum  in  a  merchaot*s  hands  at 
Venice,  and  another  considerable  sum  at  Naples, 
and  took  bills  of  exchange  for  a  great  deal  too ; 
and  yet  we  came  with  such  a  cargo  to  London 
as  few  American  merchants  had  done  for  some 
years,  for  we  loaded  in  two  ships  seventy-three 
bales  of  thrown  silk,  besides  thirteen  bales  of 
wrought  silks,  from  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  shipped 
at  Genoa,  with  all  which  we  arrived  safely,  and 
some  time  after  I  married  my  faithful  protectreas, 
William's  sister,  with  whom  I  am  much  more 
happy  than  I  deserve. 

And  now,  having  so  plainly  told  you  that  I  am 
come  to  England,  after  I  have  so  boldly  owned 
what  life  I  have  led  abroad,  it  is  time  to  leave 
off,  and  say  no  more  for  the  present,  lest  some 
should  be  willing  to  inquire  too  nicely  after  your 
old  friend  Captain  Bob. 
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As  the  robbery  and  murder  committed  in  Sep- 
tember last,  on  the  persons  of  fimr  English  gen- 
tlemra  end  their  serrants,  near  Calais,  juitly 
filled  the  world  with  a  kind  of  onoommon  surprise, 
10  France  seemed  more  than  cvdinarily  touched 
with  it.  The  whole  nation  entertained  the  rela> 
tloo  of  it  with  horror,  as  ii,  however  innocent,  it 
bad  reflected  npon  the  very  name  of  French,  and 
that  it  had  been  a  fact  so  cruel,  and  so  outrage- 
oasly  vile,  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
coanitted  but  in  France. 

The  robbery,  had  that  alone  been  the  case, 
bad  been  no  more  than  what  gentlemen  who 
travel  are  exposed  to  the  hasard  of  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  foverament  of  Prance  is  answer- 
able for  no  more  than  the  ordinary  eare,  which 
they  always  tak«  in  that  kingdom,  to  preserve 
travellers  from  violsoee|  which  they  ever  have 
lued  the  utmost  diiigenalln ;  the  king  constantly 
punishing  offenders,  in  that  case,  with  the  great- 
est severity. 

But  such  a  piece  of  savage  cruelty  as  this  was, 
in  murdering  the  gentlemen  without  mercy,  after 
they  had  peaceably  delivered  their  money  into 
their  hands,  filled  everybody  with  an  inexpressible 
borror  and  amazement. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
besides  having  received  repeated  orders  from  his 
majesty,  who  wept  when  be  received  an  account 
of  the  horrid  fact, — I  say,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  prime  minister,  testified  his 
•  detestation  of  the  crhne,  by  his  immediate  appli- 
cation to  a  discoverv  of  the  murderers. 

Letters  were,  without  delay,  iiaued  to  all  the 
sea-ports,  and  to  all  the  frontier  towns,  passages, 
I  and  outlets  from  tbat  kingdom  into  other  foreign 
parts,  to  stop  and  examine  all  suspicious  persons, 
aod  all  that  oould  not  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves ;  and  to  detain  them  till  an  account 
was  transmitted  to  court,  end  orders  retunied 
about  them.  And,  in  consequence  of  those 
letters,  aboadance  of  suspicious  persons  were 
stooped  in  several  places,  aa  at  Lisle  in  Flanders, 
at  Mets.  at  Strssbarg,  &c.,  some  of  whom  were 
criminals  of  dilTereat  kinds,  though  not  the  par* 
ticnlar  persons  who  were  wanted. 

Nor  did  the  Dnka  of  Orleans  content  himself 
wlih  tUs;  but  fiirther,  to  show  the  ardent  desire 
be  had  to  bring  anch  flagrant  villains  to  exem- 
plary ptmiibment,  letters  were  written  in  his 


majesty's  name,  to  the  several  princes  and  states 
bordering  on  the  king's  dominions,  representing 
to  them  the  horrid  crime,  and  setting  forth  the 
just  indignation  his  majesty  had  conceived  at  the 
cruelty  of  it,  with  his  resolution,  if  possible,  to 
punish  the  offienders  with  the  ntmost  severity; 
recommending  it  to  them,  with  all  possible  earn- 
estness, to  stop  all  sospicJous  persons,  and  espe- 
cially such  aa  came  immediately  from  France,  and 
to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

These  letters  were  sent  to  the  several  courts 
of  Brussels,  Nancy  in  Lowain,  Turin,  Liege,  and 
Mnnster;  to  the  Hague,  to  Cologne,  Geneva,  to 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  to  most  S(  the  princes  of 
Germany,  bordering  on  France. 

In  consequence  of  these  letters  also,  several 
persons  were  stopped  and  seized  at  Turin,  at 
Geneva,  and  at  the  Duke  of  Lorraio's  court,  and 
elsewhere ;  among  whom,  at  last,  two  persons 
were  found,  who,  by  many  suspicious  circum- 
stances, were  judged  concerned  in  this  horrid 
I  murder  and  robbery. 
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Several  persons  were  also -taken  un  at  Calais 
itself,  at  St  Omer,  at  Dunkirk,  and'  at  Lisle; 
and  among  these  were  three  more,  who  were  also 
suspected.  Upon  the  whole,  these  were  all  con- 
veyed in  chains,  that  is  to  say,  chained  down  to 
the  waggons  in  which  Ihey  were  carried,  and 
brought  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  at 
Paris. 

Nor  was  this  general  search  after  robbers  and 
thieves  wholly  in  vain  on  other  accounts,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  this  alTair  of  the  murdpr ;  for 
several  gangs  of  outlaws  and  robbers  being 
abroad,  this  severe  search  separated  and  dis- 
persed them.  Fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  they  lied  ^md  one  way,  and  some  an- 
other, shunning,  as  much  as  possible,  the  search 
after  one  offence,  lest  they,  though  not  guilty 
of  that  particular  crime,  should  fiill  into  the 
hands  of  justice;  and  though  by  this  means 
many  of  them  did  escape,  and  are  reserved, 
perhaps,  to  ftiture  mischief,  their  measure  being 
not  yet  full;  yet  several  persons  were  appre- 
hended, who,  but  for  this  extraordinary  search, 
had  escaped,  and  some,  in  particular,  of  Car- 
touch's  troop  or  gang  were  brought  in  from 
Lisle,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasloo  to  speak 
Csrther. 

The  officers  of  justice  having  examined  the 
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several  priBonert,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  police 
particularly  aiming,  in  all  his  ezaminationt,  at 
the  discovery  of  something  about  the  murder  of 
the  five  English  gentlemen ;  they  all  stiflSy  de- 
nied their  l^ing  any  way  concerned  in  it ;  nor 
could  the  torture  of  two  fellows  sentenced  to 
the  wheel  for  other  robberies,  bring  anv  light  to 
the  lieutenant  in  this  affair,  those  fellows  not 
being  really  concerned  in  it  So  that,  in  a  word, 
they  began  to  despav  of  success,  not  believing 
that  thev  had  yet  Vade  any  progress  in  the 
search  of  what  they  aimed  at. 

But  filler  some  time,  the  said  lieutenant  of 
the  police,  or  lieutenant  criminel  (as  he  is  there 
called,  came  to  be  informed  that  one  of  the 
persons,  who  was  supposed  to  be  murdered,  had 
been  carried  into  the  hospital  at  Calais,  and  was 
recovered,  though  desperately  wounded,  and  was 
afterwards  gone  into  England.  Upon  this  im- 
portant advice,  the  prime  minister  was  applied 
to  (his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
having  died  some  time  before),  and  leave  ob- 
tained to  send  into  England,  to  desire  the  person, 
who  was  servant  to  one  of  the  murdered  gen- 
tlemen, might  be  allowed  to  come  over  to  Paris, 
to  see  and  be  confronted  with  the  said  prisoners ; 
which  was  readily  granted  in  England,  and  the 
Englishman,  whose  name  is  Spindelow,  came 
over  to  Paris  accordingly. 

When  Spindelow  arrived,  and  was  showed  the 
persons,  lor  the  keeper  pr  gaoler  of  the  Concier- 
gene  was  ordered  to  bring  all  his  prisoners,  one 
by  one.  before  him,  without  letting  any  of  them 
know  the  reason  of  it ;  and  pmdently  giving  them 
aQ  occasion  to  speak  something  or  other,  so  that 
lie  night  hear  their  voices;  it  was  no  difficult 
thing  for  him  to  conclude,  that  they  were  the 
murderers  of  his  master,  Mr  Seabright,  as  well 
by  their  faces  (for  we  do  not  hear  that  they  were 
Biasked  when  they  committed  the  murder),  as  by 
their  voices,  both  which,  to  be  sure,  had  been  so 
tenible  to  him  when  they  gave  him  the  wounds, 
which  they  thought  had  despatdied  him,  that 
the  impression  was  not  easily  worn  out  of  his 
memory. 

Wherefore  Spindelow  immediately  singled  out 
two  of  them,  and,  pointing  at  them,  declared 
that  he  believed  they  were  some  of  the  murder- 
ers ;  these  two  were  Joseph  Biss^au  or  Bizeau, 
and  Pfeter  le  Febvre.  It  is  said,  but  how  true  I 
know  not,  that  Biaeau,  when  he  had  been  named 
bnr  Spindelow,  and  was  afterwards  told  who  that 
Spindelow  was,  sakl  to  his  comrade,  in  a  violent 
passion,  '*  Fotb  /  nous  wamme  det  hommet  moril** 
"We  are  all  dead  men!"  Certain  it  is,  they  both 
discovered  their  surprise  when  they  were  told 
who  this  Spindelow  was,  ana  that  one  of  the 
men,  who  they  verily  believed  they  had  mur- 
dered, was  recovered,  and  was  come  to  detect 
them,— I  say,  they  were  not  able  to  conceal  their 
guilt,  the  horror  of  the  fact  was  to  be  seen  in 
their  faces,  and  It  was  easy  to  observe,  without 
putting  them  to  the  torture,  that  they  were  the 
men. 

Upon  this  their  process  was  made,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  Englishman  was  taken  in.form, 
according  to  the  method  of  criminal  process  in 
FVance.  They  were  frequently  interrogated  upon 
the  particolars,  but  still  had  the  impudence  to 
deny  it  all ;  at  length  they  were  put  to  the 


ordinary  question,  that  is  to  say,  the  tortare, 
when  they  had  still  the  resolutioD  to  deny  tha£ 
they  knew  anything  of  the  matter. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  lieotensnt-gene- 
ral  of  the  police  continu^  his  diligence  for  the 
farther  discovery  of  this  bloody  gang :  and  partly 
by  the  confession  of  other  criminals,  who  were 
executed  for  other  crimes,  and  partly  by  other 
concurring  circumstances  which  he  took  hold  oC 
he  got  the  names  of  several  other  pemu  who 
he  had  reason  to  suspect,  and  especially  of  wme 
women,  who,  though  not  immediately  concerned 
in  the  murder  itself,  yit  he  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  privy  to  it,  as  a  secret,  after  it  was 
committed,  or  had  been  concerned  in  ooaeesling 
the  murderers,  knowing  them  to  be  such ;  and 
during  the  time  the  search  was  msde  for  them, 
as  before ;  and  by  whose  means  they  were  sap- 
posed  to  have  made  their  escape,  and,  perhaps, 
afterwards,  hearing  that  they  were  inquired  sfter, 
made  their  escape  with  them. 

The  names  of  some  of  these  women  are  men- 
tioned in  the  process,  and,  as  we  since  learn, 
their  persons  are  since  taken,  but  are  reserved 
in  private  prisons  to  be  confronted  with  the  rest 
of  the  murderers,  when  they  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  as  it  is  not  doubted  but  thev 
will.  Some  of  these  names,  I  say,  are  mentioned 
in  the  process,  such  as  Catharine  Molbt,  a 
Scotchwoman,  Mary  Frances  Beausse  de  Csron, 
who  kept  a  cabarette,  or  tavern,  at  Beanval,  snd 
others. 

Joseph  Bixean,  the  first  of  the  two  fellows  new 
in  examination,  carried  it  for  a  considerable  time 
with  a  kind  of  intrepid  retolntion,  afiecting  to 
despise  their  interrogating  him,  whether  by  tor- 
ture or  otherwise,  an^MonAiently  denied  the 
fact  he  was  charged  Ml,  liehaving  in  a  waA 
audacious  manner. 

He  did  not  deny  but  that  he  had  been  se- 
quainted  with  the  femous  Cartouch,  who  he 
seldom  named  but  with  respect,  and  with  the 
title  of  Captain,  sometimes,  perhaps,  that  of 
Colonel;  greatly  commending  his  courage  and 
gallantry,  and  the  bravery,  as  he  called  it,  of 
sustaining  the  tortures  whi6h  they  put  him  to ; 
reproaching  his  comrades  that  they  did  not, 
according  to  the  oath  which  they  had  all  taken, 
attempt  to  rescue  and  deliver  him,  though  they 
had  fallen  in  the  action,  which,  as  he  ndd,  was 
but  a  more  honourable  and  easv  way  of  dying 
than  what  they  were  almost  snre  or  obtuJoiog)  see- 
ing, as  he  said,  they  generally  depended  on  oominf 
all  to  the  wheel  at  ust,  as  indeed  n^any  of  then 
did  every  day.  All  these  disconrses  seemed  to  be 
made  with  such  an  air  of  desperation,  and  that 
be  was  touched  with  a  mind  snflldeDtly  fired 
with  courage  for  such  an  attempt ;  that  when  he 
upbraided  the  followers  of  Cartouch  vrith  having 
abandoned  him,  contrary  to  their  solemn  engage- 
ments, it  could  not  be  donbted  that  he  would 
vrillingly  have  attempted  it ;  and,  perhaps,  hsd 
resolved  to  do  so,  but  was  not  able  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  gang  to  join  with  him,  though  he  bad 
offered  to  lead  them. 

It  was  not  without  an  uncommon  posnon  that 
he  discoursed  of  that  matter,  and  when  he  entered 
into  the  description  of  the  manner  how  such  an 
attempt  was  to  hav«  been  undertaken,  it  was 
observable  that  a  kind  of  rage  posseaaed  Um, 
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ind  he  was  all  over  ioflamed  to  such  a  deprce  at 
night  aatily  show  he  had  spirit  enough  for  the 
undertaking,  if  it  had  been  yet  to  be  done  ;  and 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  what  is,  with  aasurance, 
reported  of  this  Bizeao.  he  was  not  rouch  behind 
his  great  captain  in  the  worst  part  of  his  charac- 
ter, alTectiog  also  to  be  made  captain  after  him, 
which,  when  be  oould  not  obtain,  be  separated 


robbed,  but  to  mangle  and  cut  in  pieces  the 
bodies  of  those  they  kUIed,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  known,  and  many  timet  to  throw  the 
pieces  or  limbs  cf  them  into  the  Seine,  that  they 
might  drive  down  the  stream  below  the  city,  and 
then  they  were  seldom  heard  of. 

This  trade,  he  says,  Cartouch  and  his  wretched 
prang  followed  in  Parte  for  something  more  than 


himself  from  the  grand  gang,  who  robbed  in  the  three  years,  during  which  time  the  dty  was 
streets  of  Paris*  and  on  the  road  to  Chalons,  and  constant  scene  of  blood  and  rapine,  no  man  was 
ifl  the  forest  of  Orleans,  and  taking  the  more  |  safe  in  going  abroad  after  candle-light,  and,  etpe- 
Dortbem  and  wettem  parts  of  France  for  his  cially,  no  man  wat  tafe  that  received  any  con- 
station,  he  robbed  chiefly  in  Picardy,  in  Nor- |;8iderable  sum  of  money  at  the  house  or  shop  of  any 
nandy,  and  on  tbe  frontiers  of  the  Payt  Conquis,  banquier  (that  is,  merchant)  or  goldnnitli;  which 
attended  with  such  a  party  of  bold,  desperate,  is,  in  English,  banker;  for  hewas  sure  to  be  watch- 
fdtows  like  himself,  at  he  found  willing  to  follow  '  ed  and  followed ;  then,  if  they  had  no  opportunity 
him,  and  with  whom  he  committed  many  des- '  to  attack  the  persons  in  that  street,  while  the 
psrate  vilianiet,  and  among  tbe  rest,  this  horrid  {  money  was  about  them,  the  liouae  it  wat  carried 
sttack  of  the  poor  English  gentlemen,  of  which  i  to  was  so  strictly  watched  that  they  were  sure  it 
we  shall  speak  by  itself.  .  >  could  not  be  carried  out  again,  and  then  they 

The  time  of  his  imprisonment  wat  not  so  long  |  failed  not  to  find  ways  and  means  to  get  Into  i^ 


as  that  these  thinga  could  be  thus  fully  drawn 
from  him  in  his  ordinary  discourse ;  neither  did 
he,  as  we  ever  oould  hear  of,  make  any  formal 
eoDfeiHon  in  tbe  manner  here  set  down,  though 
it  is  evident  to  many  that  conversed  with  him, 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  hit  convertation  run 
Qpon  these  thingt,  and  that  his  whole  confession, 
taken  after  the  last  torture,  corresponded  with 
them. 

But  the  following  account,  being  communi- 
cated by  a  penon  of  credit,  who  assured  us  that 
he  had  several  particolart  come  to  his  hand  of 
the  wicked  life  of  thia  Joseph  Biaeau,  which  wat 
not  yet  made  public,  and  might  be  very  instruct- 
iog,  if  they  were  left  on  record,  we  could  not  but 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  have,  therefore, 
taken  out  such  parts  at  we  found  most  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  world,  the  whole  being  too 
long,  even  for  a  book  of  twice  the  extent  of  this 
ihort  tract ;  we  have,  I  say,  taken  out  some  part 
of  that  large  account  to  add  to  what  we  have 
from  olher  hands. 

He  says  that  this  Joseph  Biieau  acknowledged 
he  had  used  the  trade  long  before  Cartouch  was 
heard  of;  that  the  said  Cartouch  wat  at  firtt  but 
an  underling,  a  poor  low-priced  ttreet«runner,  a 
kind  of  a  ihop-Iifter,  or  pick-pocket,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  being  only  a  disbanded 
foot-soldier,  naked,  and  almost  starved,  when, 
merely  for  hit  bold,  audacious  spirit,  he  was 
taken  io,  upon  his  humble  petition,  into  the  great 
Mdecy  of  gentlemen,  at  he  called  them,  meaning 
the  gang  of  highway  robbers,  who  acted  in  a 
higher  sphere  of  thievery,  and  had,  for  some 
years,  plied  the  forest  of  Orleans,  the  great  road 
to  Italy,  and  tbe  woods  about  Fontainbleau, 
where  they  robbed  with  security,  as  well  as  suc- 
cett,  and  were  seldom  attacked,  and  never  over- 
come. 

He  says  he  reflected  upon  Cartouch,  for,  as  he 
called  it,  forsaking  that  happy  gang,  his  mind 
■till  hankering  after  his  old  trade  of  petty  larw 
ceny,  or  little  thieving  In  the  streeU  of  Paris, 
where,  however,  he  having  seen  the  manner  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  road,  formed  a  new  gang  in  his 
own  way,  and,  in  time,  made  himself  roaster  or 
captain  over  them,  and  with  whom  he  committed 
a  great  many  horrid  murders,  in  which  they  were 
generally  obliged,  not  only  to  kill  those  they 


at  night ;  and  it  was  very  teldom,  if  Ihey  once 
got  sight  of  a  sum  of  money  in  the  day,  but 
they  found  one  way  or  other  to  come  at  it  in  the 
night. 

All  things,  says  our  author,  have  their  meri- 
dian, their  ascension,  and  thehr  declinations* 
Cartouch  and  his  gang  began  to  grow  rich  and 
formidable  by  the  great  success  they  met  with, 
for  they  made  prizes  of  exceeding  value,  even  to 
the  tune  of  fifty  thousand  livres,  nay,  a  hundred 
thousand  livres  at  a  time;  this  raiped  and  hi- 
creased  the  fame  of  their  management  to  such  a 
degree,  that  at  length,  in  short,  the  gentlemen  In 
the  fqrest  mentioned  above  began  to  think  of 
going  all  to  Pftris,  to  join  themselves  to  Cartouch, 
and  so  make  one  body. 

The  thing  wat  soon  concluded,  and  a  treaty  or 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  wat  made  be- 
tween them,  to  the  out-lying  troop  came  all  to 
Paris;  but,  adds  our  author,  Cartouch  would 
never  yield  that  they  should  quite  lay  down  the 
road-practice,  as  he  called  it,  for  that,  besides 
the  city,  they  should  often  have  intelligenoe  of 
good  purchase  to  be  made  by  those  who  plied 
|u»  the  country.  He  also  thought  it  might  be 
VoS  service  to  their  common  Interest  to  have 
always  a  strong  cavalry  in  their  service,  and  to 
have  thirty  or  forty  good  horses  at  command  for 
any  emergency  that  might  offer. 

This,  says  our  author,  I  understand  wat  Mon- 
sieur Bizeau's  province  for  some  time;  and  in 
this  time  they  attacked  two  coaches  in  the  road 
from  Orleans  to  Footainbleau,  though  attended 
by  a  retinue  of  fourteen  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
among  whom  were  three  of  the  gendarmet,  with 
their  whole  mounting  and  armt,  who  yet  they 
attacked  with  tuch  vigour  that,  ^ter  a  short  but 
bloody  dispute,  the  fourteen  gentlemen  were 
obliged  to  yield,  two  of  the  gendarmet  being 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  gentlemen  kUled  and 
three  wounded,  after  which  it  It  not  to  be 
doubted  but  the  coachet,  in  which  were  only  the 
iHadiet  and  the  treatore,  were  eatily  plundered. 
Here,  it  teemt,  they  not  only  took  the  moneyf 
but,  having  a  house  of  retreat  not  ikr  ofi^  they 
drove  the  coaches  thither,  leaving  tbe  coachmen 
and  postilions  bound  in  the  forest  with  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  as  to  the  women,  it  teemt  they  had 
their  pleature  of  them  all  night,  when  they  acted 
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some  things  with  them  which  decency,  sa^rs  our 
author,  does  not  permit  me  to  write. 

It  seems  they  mordered  none  of  them,  though 
three  or  fonr  of  the  ladles,  all  disconsolate  and 
enraged,  protested  they  had  nmch  raUier  have 
been  killed  outright  than  be  treated  as  they  had 
been.  Whether  any  one  belicTed  them  or  not, 
says  the  anthor,  that  I  did  not  inquire. 

The  booty  they  gained  here  was,  it  seems, 
▼ery  considerable;  and  as  the  intelligence  of  it 
came  by  express  from  Monsienr  Cmrtoaeh  at 
Paris,  io^  sa^s  our  author,  apwpoftkmable  shsre 
of  it  was  laithfally  reserred  t&r  Um  and  his  com* 
pany  al  Paris^  and  wia,  al  their  better  leiiore, 
traaemitted  thither. 

Biaean,  says  the  saase  author,  reeeired  a  shot 
in  the  side  of  bis  neck  in  that  enconnter,  and  a 
thrast  with  a  sword*  which,  entering  first  a  thick 
belt  whitth  he  had  e%  only  gkmoed  upon  his  side 
just  above  the  hip,  and  did  him  hot  little  hurt 
The  shot  in  his  neck  had-verr  narrowly  missed 
the  jugular  arteries,  whicb^  if  it  had  cut,  might 
have  saved  him  from  the  wheel,  but  his  thne  was 
not  come,  nor  his  wickedness  filled  op  to  its 
height. 

They  committed  several  other  notorious  rob- 
beries in  the  south  parts  of  France  after  this,  as 
partlcalarly  one  upon  five  foreign  gentlemen, 
with  their  servants,  near  Pont  a  Bean  Voisin, 
which  is  a  bridge  over  a  small  river  at  the  eatre- 
mity  of  the  King  of  France's  dominions,  and 
which  parts  France  from  Savoy,  and  is  therefore 
called  by  the  name  of  Foot  a  Bmu  Vbism,  or 
the  bridge  of  good  neighbourhood.  Here,  our 
author  says,  Bizeau,  having  but  twelve  men  in 
his  gang,  was  bard  put  to  it,  for  the  strangers, 
being  Germans,  and  verv  wall  armed,  as  also 
their  servants,  and  well  mounted,  4e'<BiH)ed 
themselves  with  great  bravery,  charging  three 
and  three  in  a  rank,  and  not  firing  till  they  eame 
up  to  the  teeth  of  the  highwaymen,  and  then, 
twioe  breaking  quite  through  them,  wheeling 
afterwards  about  to  their  own  body. 

At  the  first  charge  they  made,  says  he,  they 
dismounted  two  of  the  rogues,  their  horses  being 


chiefly  which  the  rogues  aimed  at,  and  fhat  ther 
had  better  part  with  it  than  rnn  the  hsssrd  k 
their  lives,  they  resolved  to  parley,  snd  te  oflhr 
them  a  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  eaoitidslioB, 
upon  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  smnoed  s 
considerable  way  from  the  rest,  and  wariac  a 
white  handkerchief  in  Ms  hand,  at  a  a^  er  flig 
of  truce,  desired  to  speak  with  cue  sf  the  h^ 
waymen,  calling  aloud  to  them. 

Upon  this  one  of  the  Mghwaywen  mbk  oa, 
hot  as  soon  as  the  genttema  begn  to  tal  of 
delivering  a  sum  of  money,  the  tngne,  nfth  <B^ 
dain,  repeating  the  woids  a  sum  ii  m&Kf\ 
gave  the  gentleman  a  curse,  ami  olfered  to  hsfe 
fired  upon  him  with  his  fttsee. 

Unhappily  for  him,  his  piece  snapping,  did  not 
go  ofl;  the  flint,  perhaps,  being  net  goed,  or 
from  what  other  cause  onr  aothar  knew  not,  btt 
upon  that  fawalt  in  breach  ol  the  tniee,  Ae  gss- 
tleman  fired  upon  hhn,  and,  m  Mr  anthsr  ttj% 
killed  him  npoa  the  spot 

Bitean,  upon  this,  advanoea  himself  irtik  a 
white  handkereUef,  as  the  9lkttr  had  dane,  «d 
seeming  not  to  approve  wiMt  the  othct  hsd  dosSi 
in  presentfaig  hia  pieee  wirila  under  a  fv\ef, 
caase  nearer,  and  mada  signa  la  Ike  pmfkmn 
that  he  would  not  o&tr  him  any  Injury,  so  tksj 
revived  the  parley,  and,  in  a  few  wofds,  catot  ts 
an  agreement  to  accept  of  two  Irandted  yMm, 
and  the  gentlemen  to  give  their  parole  of  booser 
that  they  would  not  cause  any  pursuit  la  be 
made  after  them  in  leas  than  three  dayi;  » 
they  marched  off,  after  having  buried  their  cmi- 
rade,  as  well  as  they  could,  and  their  two  dead 
horses.  As  to  the  gentleman  wiio  they  ibo^ilit 
had  been  killed,  he  was  wounded  with  a  shot  ki 
his  leg,  and  another  in  his  mm,  but  uas  not 
dead,  and  went  off  wHh  his  IHends  to  Greaoble. 

Our  aothor  tells  ns  of  aei^ral  very  boM  thiagf 
done  by  this  Bizeau  in  the  course  of  his  Ugkaay 
war ;  that  his  party  increased  to  threescore  men, 
all  very  well  armed,  and  vary  wel  mooiled 
Among  these,  he  says,  they  robbed  three  essota 

of  the  Duke  de ,  the  SpsdA  amkaissdor, 

though  he  had   a   detaebasent  of  the  Kiag^ 


kUled  under  them,  and  wounded  two  other  of  tho-j|Guards  to  attead  then }  that  by  a  stratsgtm  be 
men,  and  yet  received  no  damage  by  the  fire  o^ '  found  meana  to  have  caimteffiedl  erdavs  seat  to 


the  highwaymen ;  then  the  second  rank  of  the 
sentledBen  coming  up  to  charge,  with  the  like 
fierceness  and  resolution,  Biseau,  says  our  au- 
thor, found  hia  men  began  to  waver,  and  looked 
as  if  they  did  not  know  whether  they  should  run 
for  it  or  receive  the  fire,  but  he,  giving  a  shout 
or  huaaa,  and  firiag  his  fusee  first,  to  encourage 
them,  they  took  heart,  and  fought  desperately 
too,  in  their  lams,  so  that  the  gentlemen  who 
made  the  seeond  charge  lost  one  of  their  num- 
ber, and  could  not  break  through,  as  the  other 
had  done,  which  discouraged  them,  and  they 
were  obliged  la  make  thehr  retreat  aa  well  as 
tliey  eould. 

However,  though  they  were  repulsed,  the^' 
were  not  yet  mastered,  but  the  first  rapk,  «h4^^ 
made  that  bold  charge,  having  agam  loaded  theirif 
fusees,  they  drew  op  all  in  a  Kne,  with  two  small 
inter vala,  and  stood  ready  to  reeeire  tftie  rogues 
if  they  came  on. 

As  the  highwaymen  appeared  resolute  abo, 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  a  bold  charge,  the 
gentlemen,  considering  that  it  was  their  money 


the  commanding  ¥S/cet,  to  let  the  eoaebes  go 
forward  with  anly  five  troopers,  and  thst  be 
should  bah  at  a  certain  hridga  tfll  the  dofce 
himself  came  up;  so  joining  the  party  wkieh 
eacorted  the  duke,  that  t£iy  might  be  the 
stranger,  till  tliey  were  past  such  a  woedb  whcR^ 
the  order  suggested,  tnare  had  some  robben 
appeared. 

Thete-orders,  it  seeass,  he  god  dellfared  hio, 
for  they  were  in  writing,  by  a  messenger  hsUted 
exactly  as  the  guards,  perlMfM,  says  be,  e?en  by 
one  of  the  troop,  who  waa  eiue  of  their  ^ies,  kx 
they  hod  such  in  idi  the  regiments  which  were 
posted  at  or  near  \hk\  part  of  the  oouutiy. 

The  officer,  says  he,  entirely  deceived,  and  sot 
dreaming  of  miy  forgery,  balled  as  ha  was  dSreet* 
ed,  and  histead  of  leaving  five  troopers  with  the 
coaches,  mistook  the  figure  for  a  figare  sf  tbfpei 
as,  perhaps,  might  be  designed,  and,  ualnckih, 
sent  but  three  troopers  with  the  coaches,  fay  which 
means  IIm  coaches  were  left  naked,  awi  were 
robbed,  together  with  a  covered  wsggos  vhi^ 
went  with  them,  m  which  was  great  part  of  the 


inbondor't  pl&te,  tnd  iobm  moneys  though 
not  so  mach  of  the  latter  as  they  expected. 

During  that  whole  snmner,  says  oor  author, 
(hey  robbed  fai  Alsatia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Oer- 
maoy,  and  in  the  eovntry  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Saer,  and  here  they  met  with  very 
l^tat  booty,  the  Qennan  gentlemen  flocking  into 
France  that  year  to  the  Quincampoix  fair,  as  we 
called  it,  when  the  trade  of  stock-jobbing  flour- 
ished to  such  a  degree  at  Paris,  as  to  summon 
all  the  gentry  of  Europe  thither  to  be  undone. 

While  they  robbed  in  Paris  all  the  foreigners 
that  came  thither,  it  was  a  kind  of  tacit  allow- 
ance  to  ]9fxeau  and  his  gang  to  do  the  like  with 
those  they  met  with  going  thither,  and  our 
aothor  ii  merry  upon  that  subject,  hinting^  that 
those  who  were  robbed  of  their  money  before 
they  came  to  Paris  had  the  better  of  those  who 
were  not  robbed  till  they  came  thither,  for  these, 
MTs  he,  lost  only  what  they  had  about  them,  but 
those  pawned  thenr  estates,  drew  bills,  gave  writ- 
ings obligatory,  and  entered  into  a  thousand 
unhappy  snares  mAfoMx  pat,  to  the  ruin  of  their 
fiunOies  and  fortonea. 

Here  our  author  famnches  out  into  several  par- 
tieolars,  and  gives  an  account  *  of  the  fate  of 
tome  good  families  in  Lorrain,  others  in  Alsatia, 
others  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  how  thev 
boQght  up  great  quantities  of  the  Missjasippi  stoca 
at  vast  pricea,  obliging  themselves,  by  bills  ac- 
cepted, and  fatal  instruments  upon  their  estates, 
to  pay  for  them  in  so  many  days,  all  which,  in  a 
few  months,  fisll  down,  by  little  and  little,  to 
nothmg  at  all,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  estates ; 
and  his  account  of  these  are  so  many,  and  some 
of  them  so  tragical,  that  It  is  well  worth  reading, 
indeed,  but  as  they  are  too  long  for  this  place, 
and  not  to  our  present  purpose,  we  pass  them 
over,  and  return  to  the  affair  in  hand,  1  mean, 
the  fiirther  adventures  of  this  band  of  plunderers, 
who  tanged  over  the  whole  country  without  con. 
trol ;  for,  indeed,  the  government  was  so  bus}*, 
the  king  so  young  at  that  time,  and  the  regant 
10  engaged  in  other  aflhirs,  that  no  care  was 
taken  about  things  of  so  small  a  consequence  as 
a  few  highwaymen. 

But  though  Bizeau  and  bis  comrades  had  such 
tcry  good  luck,  for  I  think,  says  our  author, 
they  had  plundered  so  many  travellers  as  that 
they  had  gotten  together  six  or  seven  hundred 
tKoiirand  llvres  in  the  common  stock ;  I  say, 
though  these  banditti  bad  such  surprising  luck, 
vet  Cartouch  and  his  gang  outdid  them  Infinite- 
ly, for,  as  the  paper  negotiation  grew  up  to  such 
an  hicredible  height  that  the  like  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  world,  so  there  was  a  particular 
drcomrtance  in  that  negotiation  which  exposed 
people,  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner,  to  the 
depredation  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  murderers, 
and  the  like ;  this  our  author  describes  at  large, 
with  the  nature  and  reason  of  it ;  we  shall  only 
abridge  that  account,  and  give  it  in  a  few  words, 
thos:^. 

The  Mississippi  Ckmipany,  whose  stock  rose 
thus  unaceonntably  high,  was  (as  a  company) 
young  in  it*8  business,  and  not  thoroughly  esta- 
btithed ;  new  additions,  and  incorporating  clauses 
and  favours  being  added  to  it  every  day,  such  as 
the  East  India  trade,  the  tobacco  farm,  the 
debti)  the  revenue,  the  bank,  &c. ;  by  this  means 


no  adjustment  of  stock  being  made,  no  books 
were  kept,  wiierehi  every  subscriber  might  have 
had  credit  for  his  stock. 

Consequently,  as  the  subscribers  had  no  ac- 
count in  the  oomponv's  books,  so  neither  were 
the  purchasers  intituled,  by  those  accounts,  to 
credit  for  the  stock  they  bought;  in  a  word, 
they  kept  no  transfer-book,  in  which  the  aKena- 
tion  of  the  right  of  every  tnan  to  the  stock  which 
he  bought  should  be  seen,  or  could  be  proved. 

Instead  of  this,  the  first  subscribers  only  had 
tickets,  or  receipts,  or  certificates,  call  them  as 
you  will,  given  them,  by  which  they  were  inti- 
tuled  to  BO  much  stock  as  those  tickets  did  im- 
port; and  as  this  ticket  ran  to  themselves  or  the 
bearer,  so  the  delivering  such  ticket  was  all  that 
4he  seller  had  to  give,  and  all  that  the  buyer  of 
stock  could  demand  upon  payment  of  his  money. 

Again,  as  these  receipts  had  no  ear-mark —no 
number  or  figures  of  any  kind,  other  than  the 
day  of  the  month  when  subscribed,  and  the 
quantity  of  stock  they  contained,  so  they  could 
not  be  particularly  known  again,  or  described ; 
in  short,  lie  that  had  parted  with  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  for  stock,  had  nothing  to  show 
for  it,  or  to  entitle  him  to  demand  it  of  the  com- 
pany, but  these  bits  of  paper,  which  were  the 
property  of  the  bearer,  and  of  nobody  else,  so, 
by  consequence,  if  any  man  lost  his  paper,  he 
I  lost  his  money,  ond  that  irrecoverably ;  he  could 
not  so  much  as  cry  it,  nor  could  any  man  that 
found  it,  were  he  honestly  inclined  to  restore  it, 
ever  know  who  was  the  right  owner,  except  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  pocket-book  or  paper 
in  which  it  might  be  wrapped  up. 

Hence  nothing  was  more  frequent,  in  the 
middle  of  the  hurries  in  the  Quincampoix  street, 
than  to  see  men  running  and  staring  from  one  to 
another,  confounded,  and  in  a  manner  distracted, 
one  having  lost  his  pocket,  others  their  letter- 
cases,  others  their  table-books,  with  their  papers 
in  them ;  and  whenever  socb  thlnga  happened,  it 
was  a  million  to  one,  odds,  that  they  ever  heard 
of  them  again. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this,  that,  in  a  word, 
this  circumstance  of  the  papers  was  the  encour- 
agement of  the  robbers,  and  the  raising  the  fame 
of  Cartouch  and  his  company,  for  now,  to  get 
the  paper  of  a  stock,  was  to  get  the  stock,  let  it 
amount  to  what  sum  soever ;  to  pick  a  pocket, 
and  draw  out  a  pocket-book,  was  to  get  an 
estate,  and  it  was  a  frequent  thing  to  have  some 
gentleman  in  the  crowd  whose  very  pocket-books 
were  worth  many  millions. 

In  this  work  Cartouch  was  successfully  enter- 
ed, and,  if  we  may  believe  onr  author,  he  had 
such  strange  luck,  that  what  with  stealing,  in 
this  manner,  several  papers,  and  the  rise  or  ad- 
vance of  the  price  upon  those  papers,  while  they 
were  in  his  hand,  he  was  at  one  certain  time 
master  of  many  millions  of  livres,  in  money  and 
paper;  nor  did  he,  liko  other  traders,  endeav- 
our to  amass  a  bulky  estate  in  the  papers  them- 
selves, but  after  the  price  was  risen  to  two 
thousand  per  cent,  he  prudently  sokl  off,  and 
turned  all  into  ready  money. 

And  now,  could  his  insatiable  thirst  of  money 
have  known  any  bounds,  he  had  a  happy  op- 
portunity in  his  hand  to  have  vrithdrawn  him- 
1  self,  not  out  of  the  wicked  trade  only,  but  out 
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of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and,  consequently, 
out  of  the  reach  of  juBtice,  and  no  have  lived  in 
a  figure  infinitely  above  what  he  could  ever  have 
expected  in  the  world,  for  he  mifrht  have  car- 
ried off  above  on  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling in  f  pecie.  and  no  man  that  had  been  injured 
by  him  had  ever  known  who  bad  done  it,  or  he 
ever  been  in  the  reach  of  punishment  for  his 
rogueries,  at  least  in  this  world. 

But  his  fate  was  irrevocable,  and  the  scaflTold 
and  the  wheel  waited  for  him,  by  on  appoint- 
meat  that  could  by  no  means  be  diverted,  so 
he  went  on  from  wicked  to  worst,  till  at  length 
his  name  became  famoi^  and  the  world  has 
been  filled  with  his  history,  of  which,  for  that 
reason,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  this  time. 

To  return  to  oar  other  captain  thief,  who  was 
now  coming  forward  apace,  and  who  had,  per- 
haps, been  then  as  famous,  had  he  not  been 
eclipsed  only  by  Cartouch.  The  lame,  as  is  said 
above,  j>f  Cartouch*s  success  brought  almost  all 
Bizeau's  troop  to  desert  him,  who  mn  away  .to 
Quincampois,  in  Paris,  and,  at  length,  Bizeau 
himself  followed  the  course  of  fame,  and  went 
thither  also. 

Till  now,  says  our  author,  tho  conduct  of 
Cartouch  had  been  admirably  dexterous,  subtle, 
and  wanr  to  the  last  degree,  and  so  well  had  he 
managed,  that  notwithstanding  his  successes  were 
so  many,  and  his  enterprises  so  great,  yet  he  was 
never  detected ;  no,  not  once.  Some  of  his  peo- 
ple and  dependenU  were,  indeed,  catched  in  the 
fact,  and  received  their  reward ;  yet  so  faithful 
were  they  to  him,  or  so  ignorant  of  his  true 
name,  for  he  went  by  scTeral  names,  that  none 
of  them  ever  accused  him»  no,  not  upon  the 
rack ;  and  this  caused  us  to  observe,  as  above, 
how  fair  an  opportunity  he  had  to  have  Idt  oflf 
the  trade,  and  to  have  made  his  retreat  from  the 
world,  as  other  wealthy  merchants  do. 

We  are  now  to  suppose  all  his  cavalry,  as  I 
called  them,  dismounted,  and  the  road  being  left 
free,  the  whole  troop  entered  into  the  service  of 
Monsieur  Cartouch,  and  Bizeau  himself  among 
the  rest ;  on  which  occasion  our  author  makes 
this  particular  remark  :  now,  says  he,  the  scene 
altered  in  Paris,  for  Cartouch  and  his  followers 
performed  their  part  by  sleight  of  hand,  and,  with 
udroirable  art,  got  men's  papers,  and  that,  as 
above,  was  their  money,  and  the  losers  were  only 
robbed,  that  is,  perhaps,  ruined  and  undone. 
But  Bizeau  and  his  people  understood  not  that 
part  of  the  trade ;  they  had  no  cunning ;  they 
knew  how  to  give  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  in  a 
man's  face,  and  say.  Stand  and  deliver ;  but  they 
did  not  know  which  way  to  dive  into  their 
pockets,  and,  by  true  sleight  of  hand,  to  whip  off 
a  pocket-book  or  a  letter-case. 

To  make  themselves  amends  for  this  deficiency, 
Cartouch  supplied  them,  says  our  author,  with 
setters  and  winkers,  at  the  thieves*  cant  calls 
them ;  a  sort  of  people  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  watch  the  market,  and  see  whti  sold  and 
who  bought  the  papers— for  this  was  justly  called 
a  paper  traffic->aod  to  give  intimation  where  they 
were  to  be  found. 

The  consequence  of  this  intelligence  was,  that 
when  a  gentleman  had  sold  a  paper-stock,  as  it 
was  called,  and  received  the  money,  they  never 
lost  sight  of  him  till,  if  possible,  they  came  at 


the  money,  whether  with  blood  or  without  it; 
for  example : 

If  the  gentleman  went  off  with  company  to  a 
cabarctte  (tavern),  or  to  any  eating. hooie  to 
dinner,  they  followed,  to  be  sure,  and  finding  w^ 
pretence  or  other,  they  would,  as  soon  ss  it  was 
dark,  send  for  him  out  into  another  room,  sod, 
making  a  sham  of  business,  collar  hioi  at  ooce, 
and,  stripping  him  of  what  he  had  aboat  him, 
leave  him  almost  strangled,  and  unable  to  call 
out  for  some  time ;  so  that  they  were  sure  to  be 
gone  off  clear  with  the  booty. 

If  this  was  not  the  case,  and  it  was  not  ibaod 
practicable  to  get  him  from  his  company,  tbeo 
I  they  watched  him  home ;  and,  if  it  was  in  the 
street,  they  found  an  opportunity  to  seize  him, 
vvhether  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  Placodes  Victoim, 
or  any  other  convenient  place,  they  chopped  in 
upon  him,  and  then  he  was  sure  to  be  murdered, 
and,  perhaps,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine;  and 
many  instances  were  to  be  found  of  this  part  of 
the  practice  at  that  time  of  day,  nor  did  they 
ever  show  any  mercy,  as  we  can  hear  oC 

If  neither  of  these  were  found  practicable,  then 
the  gentleman,  possessed  of  the  money,  was  fol- 
io wmI  home  to  his  house,  and  there  he  had  mbm 
chances  for  his  money,  which  before  he  had  not; 
and,  first,  it  was  then  inquired.  Whether  nooe  of 
their  outlying  friends  were  placed  in  that  boaso. 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  were  placed  u  lenr'aotN 
but  were  spies,  to  give  notice  when  any  booty 
was  brought  into  such  houses,  and  when  it  went 
out,  and  where;  or  such  as  were  thrust  iaio 
houses  by  sleight,  just  for  the  occasion ;  namely. 
to  open  a  door,  or  window,  in  the  night,  and  let 
the  gang  in  to  rifle  the  house. 

In  most,  or  all  these  cases,  they  seldom  ci- 
ecuted  their  designs  without  blood ;  for  tbe  booty 
they  had  in  pursuit  was  generally  so  great,  aod 
the  method  of  coming  at  it  was  naturally  so 
violent,  that  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  murdrr 
the  persons  they  attacked,  and  they  were,  iodeed, 
almost  obliged  to  this  butchery  by  necessity;  for 
Aat  there  was  too  much  difficulty  in  coming  at 
the  prize,  if  the  person  had  life  left  to  struggle 
for  it,  or  a  voice  to  cry  out,  which,  in  a  city  m) 
populous  as  that  of  Paris  is,  would  not  fail  to 
bring  help  instantly  about  them;  they  were 
therefore  obliged  either  immediately  to  cut  the 
person's  throat  or  to  throw  a  handkerchief  about 
his  neck,  or,  at  one  blow,  to  knock  him  down, 
and  then  despatch  him,  or  they  wonU  be  fur- 
rounded  with  people ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
appointed,  on  that  extraordinary  occasion,  tobcal* 
ways  patrolling  in  the  streets,  would  be  upon  them. 

These  things  made  Paris,  indeed,  be  a  dismal 
place  to  live  in ;  nothing  but  known  poverty  was 
a  protection,  nothing  but  broad  daylight  aod  the 
open  street  a  security,  so  that,  after  some  time. 
those  who  were  charged  with  great  sums  trans- 
acted nothing  but  in  private,  made  no  bargaio« 
in  the  Quincampoix  but  by  whisper,  aod,  as  it 
were,  in  secret,  or  by  appointed  retirement  (o 
proper  places:  in  a  word,  a  general  wariae^ 
possessed  mankind,  and  they  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  every  one  they  met;  they  seemed  to  take 
everybody  that  did  but  look  at  them  to  be  a 
thieC  and  to  clap  their  hands  immediately  to  tbc 
pocket  where  the  letter-case  lay,  if  any  man  that 
they  did  not  know  came  but  near  them. 
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It  was  not,  indeed,  likelv  that  such  a  trade  as 
this  couJd  hold  long:  In  the  middle  of  their  suc- 
oeis,  the  price  of  their  stocks  began  to  fisll,  and 
the  paper* traffic  sunk  a-pace,  till  at  last,  as  we 
all  know,  the  nature  of  the  thing  changed,  the 
shares  were  all  registered,  books  and  offices  kept, 
as  in  England,  to  declare  the  property  of  things, 
and  this  put  a  full  stop  to  the  trade  of  robbing 
people  of  their  papers. 

In  the  Hllddle  c^it  all,  too,  their  famous  leader 
Cartouch  was  taken,  and  brought  to  justice,  and 
with  him  fell  the  most  audacious,  fortunate  rogue 
that  ever  carried  on  so  black  a  trade.  What 
followed  his  being  apprehended,  and  how  he  be- 
haved, what  influence  it  had  upon  the  whole 
gang,  and  how  he  (Cartouch)  was  prosecuted  bv 
the  lieutenant  of  the  police ;  tortured,  chained, 
apon  his  attempt  to  escape,  and  at  last  broke 
alive  on  the  wheel ;  all  that  part  is  made  public 
already,  nor  does  it  relate  to  this  part  of  our 
story. 

Cartouch  had,  indeed,  a  hardship  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  time,  if  our  author  gives  a  true  judg- 
ment of  thin^  as  we  believe  he  does,  for  that 
his  name,  by  an  accident,  being  discovered  by 
one  of  his  gang  who  was  executed,  and  that  he 
was  the  captain  of  the  whole  gang 4  ever  after 
that,  whatever  great  villany  was  performed,  it 
was  constantly  placed  to  his  account,  and  he  be- 
came notorious  for  crimes  that,  indeed,  he  had 
BO  hand  in,  for  after  fiizean  and  his  party  came 
into  Piiris,  they  did  not  only  act,  as  is  already 
observed,  by  other  and  difl^erent  measures  than 
Cartouch  had  done,  but  they  acted  also  in  nar- 
ticaltfr  gangs  and  companies,  neither  depending 
upon  nor  in  concert  with  him,  nor  with  one 
another ;  every  one  pursuing  his  own  game,  and 
taking  in  the  assistance  of  any  other  only  as 
necessity  or  want  of  help  oUiged  him  to  it ;  nor 
did  they  any  more  share  the  booty  they  made, 
after  that,  among  the  whole  body;  in  short,  it 
broke  up  the  society  in  a  great  measure,  and 
thoQgh  Paris  was  not  dt  all  relieved,  but  was 
rather  fhller  of  robbers  than  ever,  yet  they  were 
not  so  potent  in  making  great  attempts  as  when 
they  acted  in  troops,  nor,  for  some  time,  were 
there  any  great  robberies  committed  upon  the 
highway. 

However,  as  is  said  above,  Cartouch  had  the 
fame  of  all,  every  villany  lay  at  his  door,  nay, 
the  very  society  of  rogues  were  called  by  his 
Dame,  and  are  so  to  this  time,  for  if  you  would 
describe  a  hardened,  desperate  robber,  he  is 
called  a  Cartonchean ;  and  this  not  only  made 
him  fare  the  worse  when  he  was  taken,  but  it 
made  his  danger  the  greater,  and  the  government 
more  bent  upon  taking  him,  setting  a  price  upon 
hit  head,  and  waylaying  him  in  every  comer,  to 
that,  after  that,  hesoon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  made  raSbxit  as  we  have  heard. 

But  now,  says  our  author,  you  are  to  suppose 
Cartou<^  has  had  the  oovp  de  grace,  and  b  gone, 
hot  the%Qngs  of  rogues  were  so  far  from  being 
separated,  other  than  as  above,  or  diminiahed  in 
their  numbers,  that  they  rather  increased,  and 
though  the  paper-booties  which  formerly  were 
made  in  the  Quincaropoix  street  were  ceased,  yet 
we  sliU  heard  of  murders  and  robberies  in  the 
streets,  breaking  up  houses,  and  the  like,  as 
much  and  more  than  ever. 


Fame,  busy  hi  new  inventions,  mustered  up 
new  leaders  of  the  troop  every  day;  and  for 
some  time  after,  every  Chief  that  was  taken  was 
called  Cartouch's  successor  in  the  command,  and 
had  the  title  of  captain ;  but  this,  our  author 
assures  us,  was  a  vulgar  error,  and  that,  after 
Cartouch,  they  never  had  any  commander^n- 
cbief  or  leader,  but  the  whole  body  separated, 
and  they  wandered  about  m  search  after  purchase 
OS  fate  and  their  own  viguance  directed. 

This,  says  our  author,  brings  me  to  a  more 

Sirtieular  inquiry  after  the  fortunes  of  Monsieur 
iseau,  who  in  reality  ought  much  more  to  have 
been  the  talk  of  the  world  than  Cartouch,  as  well 
by  being  a  highwayman  long  before  him,  as  that 
he  continued  so  much  longer. 

Cartouch  behig  dead,  says  our  author,  and  the 
paper  traffic  sunk,  as  is  said,  Biieau  continued 
but  a  short  while  in  Plaris,  though,  while  he  did 
stay  there,  he  says,  he  committed  several  rob- 
benes,  particularly  taking  the  Pont'Neuf  for  his 
station.  Here,  says  be,  one  night,  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  attacked  a  certain  person  of 
quality  in  his  coach  going  home,  with  rour  flam- 
beaux and  a  suitable  retinue;  Blieau,  says  he, 
had  twelve  stout  fellows  with  him,  and  first  he 
began  .by  causing  an  artificial  stop  in  the  way 
by  a  cart  or  carriage,  of  which,  they  saui,  one  of 
the  wheels  was  broken,  and  Bizeau's  men  f  eemed 
to  be  busy  about  it,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to 
the  cart ;  the  gentleitfan*s  servants  intermeddling 
to  make  way  fbr  their  lord,  they  first  picked  a 
quarrel  with  them,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
were  knocked  down  in  an  Instant;  the  next 
moment,  the  lord,  or  whatever  he  was,  found  all 
his  four  flambeaux  were  dashed  out,  and  tossed 
int9  the  Seine,  and  one  of  his  men  with  them ; 
that  instant,  a  bold  fellow,  letting  his  lordship 
know  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  steps  up  to  the 
coach,  and  demands  his  money  and  his  watch, 
and  assures  him,  upon  immediate  delivery,  all 
shall  be  well,  otherwise  his  men  shall  be  every 
one  tossed  over  the  rails  into  the  Seine,  and 
his  honour  pass  his  time  not  at  all  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

This  person  of  quality  our  author  does  not 
name,  only  calls  him  the  Count  de  i— ~,  but 
adds,  that  he  gave  them  good  words,  finding 
what  hands  he  was  in,  and  delivered  his  gold 
watch,  set  with  rubles,  value  six  hundred  pis- 
toles, and  about  three  hundred  pistoles  in  money, 
his  lordship  having  had  better  luck  at  a  gaming- 
house that  night,  from  whence  they  watched  him, 
than  he  had  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 

It  might  be  added,  that  while  this  was  trans- 
acting, and  to  divert  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon 
the  patrole  that  night,  and  had  their  post  in  that 
quarter,  another  small  gang  of'  Bizeau*s  gentry 
made  a  broil  of  their  own  in  a  street  hard  by, 
and  two  of  them  officiously  called  ofl*  the  patrole 
in  great  haste,  as  if  there  was  murder  committing 
in  the  next  street ;  the  soldiers,  easily  deluded, 
marched  furiously  to  the  place,  where  they  found 
a  great  crowd  gotten  together,  but  the  fray  was 
over,  and  the  rogues  had  mingled  themselves  so 
efTectually  with  the  mob,  that  they  were  not  to 
be  found,  so  the  soldiers  went  back  to  the  Pont 
Neuf,  jiitt  time  enough  to  know — ^that  they  came 
too  late. 

So  easy  is  it  for  a  gang  of  artful  rogues  to 


deladt  th€  BOfl  vigflaat  eyes  io  mnm  eonirived 
MUi^  wb€rt  the  ignorant  paiir  hat  no  thooghC 
if  or  gn€M  It  the  design.  Hm  fbe  eommanding 
•ficer  at  tbnt  time  had  preaenoe  of  mtnd  enough 
to  have  narehed  with  a  part  ef  hia  troep,  or  had 
be»  whieb  wm  more  Ma  proper  work,  kept  hia 
poet,  and  detached  a  party  of  hia  men,  to  aee  what 
was  doing  hi  Ihe  nest  street,  perhaps  he  bad 
•Bved  the  perMo  of  mlity  from  hiadiaasten  and 
discoTered  niao  that  Be  was  fanpoeed  npon;  but 
the  conning  rognes,  reprssenttng  the  ether  fray  as 
a  ssatter  oi  importanee,  that  there  was  a  strong 
party  of  Cartoocheans,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
irere  frighted  to  the  last  degree,  and  begging  of 
themt  ibr  the  love  of  O—  and  the  blessed  Virgfai, 
to  bring  the  guards  immediately ;  this  specious 
ttarj,  and  wei  teld  also,  you  will  eosily  grant, 
might  delude  any  man,  and  the  olBcer  not  seefakg 
Into  if,  waa  not  an  mnefa  blomeable  for  hia  ere- 
dnllty,  as  It  #as  called  at  that  tfane;  for,  says 
onr  authori  the  ofBoer  was  eeverdy  reprimanded, 
and  net  wlthottt  the  Intereessioo  of  good  friends, 
and  perhaps  some  money  also,  esca|^  losing  his 


Oar  authof^s  farther  aceonnt  of  tbehr  adven* 
tUres  contains  n  great  Tarlety  of  little  attempts 
ttpon  private  persons  In  the  streets,  and  some 
footpad  robberies  on  the  two  roads  near  Faria, 
BBoat  partlcolarly  frequented  by  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  quality,  namely,  the  roi^  to  Versailles, 
•nd  that  to  Meodon ;  but  heither  of  these  being 
frequented  as  formerly,  when  the  king  had  his 
aottrt  at  the  first  and  the  dauphin  at  the  latter, 
the?  made  no  great  purchase  there,  and,  in  short, 
Iheir  company  began  to  decline  apace. 

One  story  onr  author  relates,  which  seems  verr 
pnrtieuhir  and  diYerting,  and  with  which  I  ftall 
eondude  this  part  of  their  history.  They  had 
obaerved,  or  had  intell^ence  by  their  spies,  that 
a  certain  young  genUenan  in  Pftris  frequented 
two  particular  houses,  both  remarkable  for  the 
sereral  vices  they  promoted,  vit.  one  a  gaming 
ordinary,  the  other  a  bawdv-houae;  they  had,  it 
seems,  a  certain  account  of  this  gentleman,  that 
if  he  had  bad  luck  at  play  he  always  went  away 
mute  and  melancholy,  and  walked  directly  home 
to  his  lodgings,  wliere,  tls  to  be  supposed,  he 
spent  the  hours  in  giving  vent  to  his  passions  and 
rage  for  the  loss  of  his  money;  but,  on  the  other 
ban4  If  he  had  been  winner,  and  bad  good  luck 
at  play,  he  went  away  airy  and  brisk,  humming 
a  song  as  he  went,  and  his  course  was  always 
dirifctly  to  the  bawdy«honse,  where  he  had  a 
JUk  dijoU,  as  thev  call  them  In  Paris,  who  he 
took  a  particular  pleasure  to  converse  with. 

This  house  wos  kept,  it  seems,  by  an  old  lady 
procuress,  in  English  called  a  bawd,  who  carried 
on  a  very  considerable  trade  that  way,  and  who 
waa,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  what  followed,  very 
rich.  The  gang  having  observed  the  gentleman's 
constant  practice,  as  belbre,  had  now  no  more 
occasion  to  set  a  man  to  wait  above,  to  know 
whether  he  had  good  or  bad  luck  at  play ;  btat 
they  set  one  to  watch  his  posture  when  he  came 
cat,  and  if  they  heard  that  he  came  singing  down 
stafa%  and  called  a  coach  to  go  towards  the 
Pauzbottrg  St  Germafais,  for  there  the  lady  dwelt, 
they  then  knew  very  well  how  it  had  fared  with 
him  at  play. 

R  happened  one  night  ttmlt  this  gentleman 


had  had  better  lack  than  ordinafy,  sad  bad  wm 
an  extraordinary  sum»  and  as  his  adrtb  hsd  Is- 
creased  with  his  money,  he  came  tafthig  all  tin 
way  down  stairs,  tbos,  §nri9  ead*  fitioUi,  ptr 

D ,addfaig  his  oath,  that  is,  three  badrad 

pliteles,  by ;  and  tUs  over  and  ovsr  agsis,a 

great  mony  times,  and  fond  enoagh  to  be  heard, 
for,  till  his  man  brought  a  coach,  be  did  the  wat 
as  he  stood  at  the  door. 

The  coach  being  called,  he  drove  direttl;  to 
the  Paunbourg  8t  Oermakis,  to  the  oU  hssw, 
where  he  ns^  to  be  merry ;  but  the  gang  hsd 
their  notice  so  eariy,  that  truly  they  were  st 
the  house  before  him,  ond  as  they  had  put  od  the 
appearance  of  gentlemen,  three  of  mem  wore 
admitted,  and  had  taken  up  a  rson  nest  ts  the 
place  whcfe  they  knew  he  usually  went;  asd 
having  gotten  two  or  three  halies  with  then, 
they  pr^ended  to  be  very  merryi  and  eslled  Ibr 
music,  and  soon  after  went  to  ^cipg,  as>  per- 
hape,  was  the  custom. 

After  some  Httle  time,  aad  before  their  mnic 
in  came  the  gentleman,  aiid»  accordtag  to  his 
usual  trade,  had  his  lady  too  brought  to  bim  faito 
the  room  where  he  used  to  be,  snd  tbey  brgis 
to  be  very  merry  toa 

The  lady  sung  very  fine,  and  she  eotertsioed 
him  wHh  a  song,  and  thus  matters  went  so  mj 
well  for  some  time,  till  both  parties  bad  been  at 
supper,  and  after  that,  as  usual,  it  was  rappowd 
the  gentleman  was  treating  his  lady  with  a  dii- 
ferent  repast ;  then  the  fellows  thought  it  wis 
their  time  to  act,  so  they  bolted  into  the  rsom 
just  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their  eBJoj- 
ments,  and  one  of  them  came  in  siogiaf,  frM 

ccnf .  pulo/es,  par  D ,  just  aa  the  gentlennn 

had  taught  them. 

Hie  young  spark,  angry  and  provoked  to  ^ 
surprued  in  that  polture,  starts  up  and  flies  to 
his  sword,  but  they  were  too  nhnble  for  hfaa  there, 
and  closing  in  with  him,  told  him  they  were 
sorry  to  interrupt  him  in  his  sport,  but  tlut  th«y 
only  darired  to  borrow  the  three  hundred  piitoies 
of  him,  which  he  had  won  of  on  honeftgeDtlcflUfl 
of  their  acquaintance,  at  the  Gres  RaisiM  in  » 
Rue  de  St  Dennis,  that  is,  at  the  Bench  of 
Grapes  io  St  Dennis's  street,  and  that  apes  hs 
restoring  that  sum  to  them  they  would  leave  hfan 
and  hia  miatress  to  go  on  with  their  game. 

The  young  gentleman  waa  a  man  of  eoQn£«, 
and  began  to  struggle  to  get  room  for  bis  sword: 
but  they  soon  let  hhn  know  it  wss  to  no  pv^P^< 
and  showing  their  pistola,  as  also  setting  a  swerd'r 
point  to  his  throat,  he  submitted,  and  begafl  to 
capitulate. 

All  this  while  the  yonng  Venus  lay  tr"^ 
in  the  very  posture  tbey  found  her ;  for  tbsstft 
it  exposed  her  to  the  utmost,  being  quite  in- 
dressed,  yet  they  had  cbaMd  her  to  lie  itoa* 
stUl,  or  else  tbey  had  giiP  theta*  words  to  cut 
her  open  most  decently. 

In  a  word,  the  genlMman  pulled  out  two  bSD- 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  pistoles,  and  deiivAd  thfo. 
but  owned  that  being  indebted  to  the  oM  mama. 
the  miatreaa  of  the  honae,  who  eftan  ^^^ 
monej  for  hia  pli^,  he  paid  her  forty  P^f^ 
and  that  his  doxy  faavingnot  had  any  parttfhtf 
usual  pensioii,  be  had  given  her'the  othertco 
pistoles.  .. 

They  i^ptVived  his  honesty,  Hmf  wuO,  t^a 
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asked  biffl  if  the  old  lady  had  g:i?en  him  a  reeeipt 
for  them  ?  which  he  owned  she  had ;  *'  Very  well, 
nr,"  said  one  of  them,  **  then  you  are  ditcbarged.** 
Upoft  this,  obliging  the  gentleman  to  make  no 
noise  ia  the  house,  and  placing  one  of  their  com- 
pany to  see  him  perform  it,  the  other  going  into 
the  neit  room,  called  for  the  old  lady,  who 
readily  coming  up,  they  told  her  that  she  most 
lead  them  fifty  pistoleSb 

The  old  matron  laughed  at  them  ai  first,  but 
finding  them  insist  upon  it,  she  then  pleaded 
poverty,  and  that  she  had  not  so  much  in  the 
world;  bet  they  presently  convinced  her  that 
they  knew  she  had  just  before  received  the  forty 
pistoles  of  the  gentleman,  and  they  did  not  donbt 
but  she  could  find  ten  more  upon  a  little  search ; 
if  not,  they  told  her  they  wouM  help  her  look 
for  them.  ^ 

Then  she  smelt  what  they  were,  and  fell  a 
seolding  at  them,  and  then  to  crying,  and  made  as 
If  she  wookl  cry  oat  for  help ;  but  tliey  let  her 
know  also,  that  she  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  be 
quiet  or  they  would  bum  her  house  down,  and 
threw  her  into  the  fire :  so  the  oM  bawd  sub- 
mitted too,  and  brought  them  the  money,  though 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  they  made 
her  sensible  that  it  was  a  great  favour  that  they 
did  not  go  with  her  and  take  all  they  could  find. 
'i1ie  story  is  embellished  by  our  author  with  some 
lewd  pranks  they  played  also  with  the  gentleman's 
mistress,  who  they  had  caused  to  lie  stark  naked 
before  them  all  the  while  they  were  plundering 
him  and  the  matron  of  their  money ;  but  those 
things,  as  too  grass  for  our  relation,  we  purposely 
omit,  our  business  being  of  a  more  serious 
nature. 

This  story,  *tia  said,  has  many  other  particu- 
lars also,  with  relation  to  the  fiddlers  they  had 
sent  for,  who  they  tied  neck  and  heels,  and 
stopped  thetr  months,  so  that  they  could  make 
no  music,  either  base  or  treble;  as  also  the  young 
whorea  they  had  called  up  for  their  own  use,  who 
^^y  gassed,  stripped  naked,  and  tied  them  to 
the  fiddlers,  m  a  posture  not  fit  to  be  named. 
Several  other  tricks  they  played  also  with  the 
old  bawd  and  her  maid,  which  we  shall  not  enter 
into  here ;  only  that  they  stripped  them  all  stark 
naked,  because  they  should  not  follow  them  Into 
the  street  and  raise  a  cry  after  them ;  swearing 
to  them  that  if  they  oflTered  to  open  a  window  to 
cry  out,  they  would  shoot  them  at  the  window,  or 
come  back  and  cut  their  throats ;  as  for  the  gen- 
tleman, they  used  him  civilly,  but  at  parting 
naked  his  leave  to  bind  him  and  his  mistress 
together  in  the  same  posture  they  found  them  in, 
which,  though  they  might  soon  untie,  yet  not 
soon  enough  to  make  any  pursuit  after  them ; 
nnd  in  this  posture,  says  our  author,  they  left  the 
whole  family. 

Had  all  their  depredations  been  made  with  such 
an  air  of  good  humour  and  mirth  as  this  was, 
there  would  have  been  much  less  to  have  been  said 
against  vtbem;  but  whatever  moved  them  to  the 
pleasantry  of  that  day's  frolic  oor  author  does 
oot  say ;  bat  this  is  certain,  that  they  carried  on 
their  tradis  of  robbery,  both  before  and  after, 
more  like  savages  and  butchers  than  men  bom 
among  Christians,  and,  as  our  author  relates 
things,  nothing  has  ever  been  acted  with  so  much 
borlMrity  and  nnnatnral  cruelty  in  our  age. 


Few  of  their  robberies  ii 
were  committed  without  n 
before  they  robbed  them, 
have  of  late  been  murderec 
any  discovery  of  the  perse 
everybody  concluded  at  las 
dered,  the  Cartoucheans  h 

Several  of  these  murd« 
have  been  confessed  at  tl 
rack,  when  the  criminal  hi 
execation  for  other  crimei 
penitents  have  been  of  the 
who  Bizeau  had  so  long  bei 

Note;  our  author  says, 
sulTer  himself  to  be  called 
of  these  gangs  upon  any  a 
the  consequence  of  that 
who,  had  he  not  affected  tl 
and  taken  upon  himself  t 
captain  of  the  wholo  body, 
out  in  the  confessions  of  th 
scaflToid,  nor  been  singled 
justice,  so  as  to  bend  theii 
the  apprehending  of  him. 

But  Bizeau  kept  himself 
dining  the  name  and  auti 
and  yet,  perhaps,  had  as  n 
things  as  ever  Cartouch  hit 

The  turn  of  things,  as  1 1 
rated  the  robbers,  and,  as  ii 
to  one  part  of  France,  and  ( 
Bizeau,  of  whom  we  are  ni 
north  part,  viz.,  the  provin 
of  Prance,  and  the  frontiei 
quia ;  this  being  a  part  witt 
had  been  most  acquainted, 
his  usual  number,  and  whici 
and  even  these  he  often  di^ 
aa  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

In  this  new  division  of 
them,  Bizeao,  says  our  wrii 
quainted  with  the  Le  Feb^ 
family  or  race  of  rogues,  w 
the  same  author's  accoun 
scout,  or  plunder,  for  son 
ticularly,  during  the  late  wa 
with  his  father,  Jaques  le  F 
it  seems,  in  the  French  cam 
campaigns  of  the  last  war  In 

There  were,  it  seems,  thi 
John  Baptist  le  Febvre,  L 
Peter  le  Febvre ;  the  two  fo 
ners,  that  is  to  say,  in  Ei 
alehoos^keepers,  the  latter 
ler,  that  is  also,  in  English,  i 

This  gang  of  rogues,  si 
ec^al  than  inferior  to  Bize: 
and  had  been  of  folly  as  loi 
robberies  as  he,  though  of 
for,  as  our  author  says,  they 
army,  and  yet  were  not  so 
that  is  to  say,  were,  by  the  i 
ness,  thieves  and  murderer 
fellows  are  bred  to  craelty 
in  the  worst  manner  of  pr 
namely,  they  follow  the  cam 
ness  or  employ,  as  our  black 
land  used  to  do,  and  wt 
happens  between  the  ofmiei 
between  the  defaehtmnatB  c 
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soUUert  we  engiged  in  the  lerTice,-  and  being 
under  oommand,  cannot  stir  from  their  ranki, 
these  rogues  strip  and  plunder  the  dead  bodieSi 
and  many  innocent  gentlemen,  not  only  before 
they  are  dead,  but  who,  if  they  did  not  fall  into 
their  merciless  hands,  would  recover  of  their 
wounds. 

We  need  not  enter  farther  into  a  description 
of  this  barbarous  race  of  people,  or  of  their 
bloody  employment;  it  is  plain,  and  known  to 
all  who  used  the  army,  that  as  soon  as  any  soldier 
or  officer  was  wounded,  and  had  (alien,  the  sut- 
tiers,  boys  and  women,  such  as  troop  always 
about  and  after  the  camp,  would  run  in  upon 
him  like  so  many  vultures  at  their  prey,  to  hale 
and  strip  the  clothes  off  from  the  dead  body,  and 
if  they  were  not  quite  breathless,  they  were  soon 
made  so  by  the  bloody  hands  of  these  wretches. 

Nor  was  their  practice  upon  the  enemy  only, 
running  in  among  the  thickest  of  the  fighting 
soldiers,  fearless  of  the  shot,  which  fly  as  thick 
as  hail,  or  of  the  blows,  which  often  lifrht  on 
them»  but  CTon  the  wounded  men  of  their  own 
side  were  served  in  the  same  kind,  and  that  with 
equal  cruelty,  if  they  had  the  same  opportunity  ; 
and  this  made  a  gentleman,  who  had  reason  to 
be  well  acquaint^  with  those  things,  say,  that 
the  sutlers*  boys  and  the  soldiers'  whores  de- 
stroyed more  men  than  the  battle;  that  the 
soldiers  wounded  one  another,  indeed,  but  these 
killed  them ;  for  that,  wherever  they  came,  there 
was  very  rarely  any  body  that  was  wounded  and 
stripped  that  ever  recovered  ;  nor  was  any  to  be 
found  among  the  wounded  that  had  any  breath 
in  them,  if  the  auttlers  and  the  women  bad  been 
among  them. 

Of  this  wretched  gang  what  could  be  expected 
but  a  crew  of  ruffians,  who,  being  early — from 
their  very  childhood— -drenched  in  blood,  and 
hardened  against  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  the 
miserable— ^af  to  all  the  most  moving  expostu- 
lations, and  strengen  to  pity  and  compassion, 
were  ripened  up  for  all  manner  of  cruelty,  and 
the  more  bloody  any  undertaking  was  likely  to 
be,  the  more  suitable  to  their  nature  and  incLna- 
tion. 

Such  this  family  of  the  Le  Febvre  are  represent- 
ed to  be  by  the  author  above-mentioned;  and, 
indeed,  he  sets  them  out  as  the  most  wicked,  the 
mon  terrible*  and  the  vilest  crew  in  the  world ; 
abandoned  to  every  thing  that  was  base  and 
horrid ;  robbers  of  the  worst  and  most  barbarous 
kind  ;  who  yet,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  were 
sufTered  in  the  army,  where,  under  piytcnce  of 
exercising  their  rapine  and  cruelty  only  on  the 
enemy,  they  were  connived  at,  and  remained 
unpunished,  but  yet  were  such  as,  in  ilie  common 
expectation  of  mankind,  would  certainly  ripen  up 
to  the  wheel  or  the  gallows. 

It  is  to  the  cruel  disposition  of  those  murder- 
ing brethren  that  our  author  lays  the  brood  of 
the  inhuman  actions  which  Bizeau  and  one  of 
the  Le  Febvres  were  executed  for;  and  says 
that  he  was  assured  they  were  the  men  that 
voted  in  the  short  consultation  they  held  at  the 
time  of  the  robbery  to  have  them  all  killed, 
which  Biieau  did  not  at  all  think  of  before.  It  is 
true,  Bizeau  liimself  does  not  lay  it  upon  them  in 
his  oonfessioo,  nor  was  there  any  occasion  for  it,  be- 
cauie  he  was  not  interrogated  upon  that  head,  but 


we  relate  ft  from  the  same  authority,  sappoiiBf  I 
that  person  to  have  it  from  some  who  iaqoiisd 
farther  into  the  particulars  of  the  trsgedy. 

With  this  society,  Biseau,  wicked  eooogb  be^ 
fore,  and  bloody  too,  though  now  likely  to  be 
much  worse,  kept  a  dose  correspoodenee,  sod, 
as  they  gave  each  other  oonstant  lotelligeaoe  of 
everything  worth  communicating  for  their  uDtoal 
advantage,  to  thev  often  joined  their  forces  tofe> 
ther,  where  the  booty,  in  their  riew,  appesred 
too  strongly  guarded  for  them;  and  in  SQchctie, 
it  was  to  be  observed,  says  our  author,  thst  tbey 
very  seldom  shunned  any  enterprise  for  the 
hasard  of  it,  or  baulked  a  home  charge,  tlM>ogii 
they  found  the  persons  retolute,  and  in  a  good 
posture  to  resist. 

This  character,  says  he,  is  more  particoUriy 
due  to  Bizeau,  for  as  to  Ia^ ebvre,  be  does  doc 
give  hhn  the  title  of  a  Bnve  nun  at  all,  bat 
rather  of  a  base,  low-spirited  murderer,  who  hid 
impudence  enoogh  to  be  bloody,  but  not  coonge 
enough  to  fight ;  that  would  murder  a  nao  is 
the  dark,  and  when  in  his  hands,  at  mercy,  hot 
durst  not  look  a  man  in  the  laoe,  sword  is 
hand. 

In  a  word,  here  were  two  of  the  worst  felloei 
that  God  suffered  to  live,  oome  together  is  the 
persons  of  Joseph  Biseau  and  Peter  le  Febrrt, 
and  sad  was  it  for  the  poor  gentlemen  that  sfur- 
wards  fell  ioto  their  hands,  for  the  like  blood- 
hounds in  human  shape  were  scarce  to  be  foaad 
in  the  world. 

We  have  now  a  long  detail  of  their  wicked 
actions  to  describe ;  we  mean,  such  as  they  cosh 
mitted  after  they  came  togetlier  on  the  froirtierc 
of  the  French  conquered  countries,  that  it  to 
say,  in  Picardy,  Artois,  and  HainauU,  and  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Cambrey  and  Utle,  for  tbcie 
were  the  parts  they  plied  most  m ;  but  we  noit 
be  content  to  shorten  our  account,  and  leave 
many  of  our  author's  longest  stories  quite  ant,  at 
we  did  before. 

One  time  we  find  them  baulked  and  dinp- 
pointcd,  and  that  is  an  evidence,  as  is  said  above, 
that  Bizeau  was  not  now  matdied  with  todi 
stout  fellows  as  he  had  with  him  at  the  Pont 
Bean  Voisin  in  Dauphine ;  that  bis  connaay  now 
was  as  bloody,  but  not  as  brave ;  as  williog,  but 
not  as  venturous;  in  abort,  tha^tbey  were 
rather  cruel  than  bold  and  stouL  The  case  wot 
this  :— 

They  had  intelligence,  says  our  author,  of  a 
great  booty  upon  the  road  between  Arrat  sod 
Amiens,  being  six  gentlemen  in  a  postchaite  and 
a  coach,  with  only  two  servants  to  attend  them ; 
that  there  were  some  Dutch  merchants  amoog 
them,  who  had  accepted  bills  about  them,  psy- 
ubie  ai  Paris,  for  a  considerable  sum,  the  biUt 
having  been  negotiated  at  Lisle,  and  folly  en- 
dorsed ;  that  they  had,  besides,  a  good  roood 
sum  of  money  with  them* 

Le  Febvre',  who,  it  seems,  had  first  had  notice 
of  another  booty,  which  was  also  very  consider' 
able,  was  gone  away  directly  to  Lisle,  retdviog 
to  lie  there  ready,  so  that  be  might  be  sure  net 
to  foil,  and  had  sent  an  express  to  Le  Biiesn, 
who  was  stationed  at  Pont  Oyie,  to  advaaoe 
upon  the  road  to  meet  him ;  and  Le  Biseao,  who 
had  intelligence  l^y  another  hand  of  this  second 
prize,  had  at  the  same  time  sent  Le  Febvre  ia- 
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formatiofi,  and  appointed  to  meet  him  at  a  village 
called  Toateocour,  on  the  road  from  Arras  to 
Amieos,  and  near  the  latter ;  but  they  were  now 
ao  remote  that,  in  a  word,  tbej  coold  not  think 
it  poiitble  to  meet ;  lo  either  party  prosecuted 
their  several  designs  upon  their  own  strength. 

Le  Febvre  had  Vnly  bis  two  brothers  and  two 
other  men  with  him,  and  were  but  ill  horsed 
neither,  being  indeed  accoutred  more  like  what 
they  were,  viz.,  rogues,  than  what  they  endea- 
Tomed  to  look  like,  namely,  gentlemen ;  bow. 
ever,  he  resolved  upon  the  attempt,  and  as  he  had 
learned  the  exact  time  when  the  gentlemen  set 
out,  he  put  himself  on  the  way  about  two  hours 
before  them.  The  gentlemen  he  had  in  his  view 
were  only  two,  the  one  a  commissary's  son  and 
the  other  a  merchant,  both  of  Lisle.  They  tra- 
velled in  a  p08t-chais«*,  with  two  servants  on 
horseback,  and  the  booty  which  they  had  about 
them,  and  which  Le  Febvre  had  notice  of,  was 
very  eonsiderable,  no  le«8,  says  our  author,  than 
two  thousand  pistoles  in  gold. 

the  intelligence  which  Le  Febvre  had,  both 
of  the  money  and  the  persons  that  had  it,  was 
very  exact  ^  but  when  he  came  to  view  them 
upon  the  road,  he  found  he  was  mistaken  as  to 
their  number,  for  that  being  very  wary,  and 
knowing  the  charge  they  had  about  them,  they 
bad  mounted  five  men  more  for  their  security,  so 
that  they  were  no  less  than  seven  men  well 
srmed,  besMes  the  two  gentlemen  in  the  chaise, 
and  they  had  each  of  them  a  fusee  in  the  chaise 
besides  their  pUtols. 

Le  Febvre  had  another  misfortune  too,  says 
oor  account,  namely,  that  showing  himself  upon 
the  way.  though  without  any  appearance  of  offer* 
ing  anything  to  the  company,  the  postman  or 
driver  of  the  post-chaise  knew  him.  Now  as  who 
ever  knew  bira,  knew  him  to  be  a  rogue,  the 
feOow  gave  notice  to  the  gentlemen,  letting  them 
know  both  who  he  was,  and  that  his  character 
WIS  that  of  a  notorious  villain,  though  they  did  not 
know  him  as  a  highway  robber,  for  he  had  but 
very  lately  taken  up  tnat  employment,  and  was 
not  much  known  in  it  at  that  time. 

However,  the  gentlemen  put  themselves  im- 
nediately  into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  Le  Febvre 
essilysaw  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  wkh 
them  without  more  strength  ;  so  he  rode  off,  not 
having  given  them  the  least  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  ever  intended  anything  against  them, 
except  what  proceeded  from  his  general  oharacter, 
which  of  itsMf  was  such  as  made  all  men  that 
knew  him  expect  something  or  other  that  was 
niiehievoiis. 

I4  Febvre,  says  o^r  author,  went  off  with 
wcresy,  making  no  show  of  his  design,  but  rode 
with  all  expedition  towards  St  Omer,  intending 
to  communicate  his  circumstances  there  to  an* 
<>iher  rogne  of  the  gang,  who  he  expected  to  find 
there  with  some  attendants,  who  he  knew  were 
•iways  ready  for  mischief,  and  who  he  resolved  to 
tsko  with  him  to  strengthen  his  company,  ond  so 
to  meet  the  gentlemen  agahi  the  next  day,  he 
havhig  already  had  an  exact  account  of  the  route 
which  they  were  to  go,  where  they  would  lie 
e^'cry  night,  and  the  like. 

^  hen  he  came  to  St  Orocr  ^  found,  to  his 
graat  mortification,  that  not  omy  the  man  he 
CUM  to  look  for  was  gone  abroad,  but  that  all 


his  party  were  out  with  him.  He  presently  con* 
eluded  it  was  upon  some  enterprise  of  the  like 
nature,  and  inquiring  of  a  certain  female  agent, 
who  he  knew  was  always  trusted  with  those 
secrets,  she  gave  him  an  account  of  the  message 
which  had  been  sent  from  Le  Bizean,  and  of  all 
the  particulars,  and  how  a  messenger  had  been 
likewise  sent  to  himself  on  the  same  account. 

In  this  perplexity  he  knew  not  what  to  dOj  but 
calling  a  short  council  with  his  two  wicked  bro- 
thers, they  resolved  to  shift  their  horses  and 
Rothes,  that  when  the  gentlemen  should  see  them 
again  they  might  not  he  known,  and  to  follow  the 
fellow  and  his  gang  to  the  rendezvous  appointed 
by  Bizeau,  near  Toutenoour,  as  above,  and  so 
to  get  an  additional  strength  there,  in  order  to 
attack  the  post-chaise. 

As  he  shifted  horses,  and  rode  hard,  he  was  at 
the  rendezvous  just  lime  enough  to  meet  his 
comrade  Bizeau,  who  had  the  evening  before 
come  to  the  place,  and  imderstood  tlmlthe  other 
gentlemen  from  Arras  were  to  set  outWthc  next 
day.  This  was  deemed  very  lucky  by  Bizeau,  for 
now  they  were  a  strong  party  or  gang  of  rogues 
indeed,  being  seventeen  iu  number,  and  very  well 
mounted  and  armed,  especially  Bixeaa  and  his 
troop,  who  came  from  Pont  Oyse. 

But  Le  Fobvre  had  spoiled  all  their  game,  for 
the  two  gentlemen  of  Lisle  having  been  alarmed, 
as  I  have  said,  and  being  apprehensive  that,  not. 
withstanding  their  additional  guard,  they  might 
be  attacked,  and  that  tlie  rogues  having  had  a 
sight  of  them,  and  finding  them  too  strong,  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  know  something  of 
what  charge  they  had  about  them,  and  so  might, 
as  was  indeed  tho  case,  be  gone  away  to  pick  up 
a  reinforcement  of  their  gang  ;  I  say,  the  gentle* 
men  having  been  thus  alaimed,  thought  fit  to 
leave  the  road  they  were  in,  which  lay  to  Gam- 
bray,  and  go  away  to  the  right,  to  the  city  of 
Arras. 

As  they  mighty  supposed,  when  they  came 
to  Arras,  to  be  (Atty  free  in  their  discourse  of 
what  they  had  met  with,  and  what  had  brought 
them  to  that  city  ;  so  the  news  of  robbers  being 
upon  the  road  quickly  spread  over^he  whole 
city,  and  among  the  rest  readied  theirs  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  going  to  Amiens,  of  whom, 
as  I  said  above,  Bizeau  had  gotten  intelligence, 
and  for  whom  he  now  waited  at  Toutencour,  near 
Amiens,  as  above. 

These  gentlemen  soon  found  out  the  other 
two,  and  as  their  rente  was  not  much  out  of  the 
way,  they  soon  agreed  to  make  all  one  company. 
As  the  first  gentlemen  had  taken  five  men  at 
Lisle  to  guard  them  to  Cambrey,  and  who  ought 
now  to  have  been  dismissed,  they  resolved,  though 
it  was  very  expensive,  to  keep  them  with  them 
till  they  came  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  by  the 
same  just  reasoning  thev  prevailed  with  the  six 
gentlemen  of  Arras  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  retinue  too,  which  they  did,  by  hiring  eight 
stout  fellows  well  armed  and  mounted,  to  rein- 
force  their  guard,  so  that  they  now  made  a  body 
of  twenty-five  men,  seventeen  on  horseback,  and 
very  well  mounted  and  furnished,  and  eight  in 
the  coaches,  who  were  also  very  well  provided 
with  arms. 

With  nil  this  good  company  they  set  out  very 
cheerfully,  ond  besides  these  they  found  them* 
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Mlfet  ftnugthtned  k  the  raorninf  by  levea  or 
eight  trmvelien,  who  M  in  with  then  by  the 
way,  to  take  the  benefit  of  their  ooovoy,  thooKh 
these  were  not,  perfaape,  ao  well  provided  at  the 
rast,  that  ieto  lay,  not  so  well  aimed. 

Bisean  was  upon  the  scout  early  in  the  nom- 
img,  and  naderstood  his  business  too  well  to  let 
them  peas  hia*  without  doing  what  he  eame 
about,  if  it  had  been  to  be  done ;  but  adyaneing, 
on  tfieir  appsoaeb*  with  only  Le  Pebvre  and  two 
aMMre  in  his  oompaay,  he  was  surprised,  when, 
instead  of  eight  man,  who  he  ezpeeted,  he  found 
a  troop  of  between  thirty  and  forty  men  ap- 
peared, with  two  post-ohaises  and  one  eoach  and 
HMir  horses ;  twenty  of  the  men  riding  beibre  in 
very  good  order,  with  one,  lilie  an  officer,  to 
lead  them,  and  another  to  bring  them  np  $  and 
five  came  behind  after  the  ooaohes  as  a  reserYo. 

Biseaa  and  his  oomradet  retreated  upon  this 
appearanoe,  and  oalling  a  short  oonncU  with  the 
rest  of  th^  men,  they  oonsolted  their  strength, 
and  whaMras  to  be  done.  He  and  his  own 
particular  gang  being  bold  fellows,  and  used  to 
charge  home,  were  for  venturing  and  making  a 
bold  push  of  it,  alleging  the  horsemen  were  not 
of  the  king's  guards  or  genidarmes,  bat  that  they 
were  mere  bouigeois,  that  is  to  say,  citiseot  and 
shopkeepers,  and  would  not  stand;  that  if  they 
gave  them  one  volley  at  the  comer  of  the  lane, 
which  he  showed  to  be  just  before  them,  and 
then  fell  in  among  them  sword  in  hand,  they 
would  be  put  into  eonfusien  iosmediately,  and  the 
like.  Bui  Le  Pebvrs  was  against  it,  and  bade 
bim  reminber  Pont  Bon  Vouin,  where  he  had 
been  very  nigh  a  defsat  by  an  inferior  number. 
It  seems  Biaanu  had  told  hhn  the  story,  for  Le 
Pebvre  was  noiamengthem  at  that  time.  Biaeau 
replied  that  it  was  true  they  were  a  little  shocked 
there,  meeting  an  extraordinary  resistance,  but 
that  they  reoovered  themselves  quickly,  and 
mastered  them  at  last,  aod  that  so  it  wookl  be 
here,  and  ofTersd  to  be  one  ofjthe  twelve  of  hit 
men  who  ahould  charge  them  Ik  the  entrance  of 
the  lane  or  delle  that  was  before  them,  and  the 
other  five  to  dismount  and  line  the  hedge,  which 
would,  b^said,  put  them  all  into  a  surprise, 
because  tlAy  would  not  kno#  the  number  that 
were  within  the  hedges. 

This  he  spaka  with  so  much  cheerfulness, 
and  backed  It  ao  earnestly,  with  repeating  to 
them  what  a  noble  booty  there  was,  that,  as  our 
snthor  relatea,  be  had  almost  won  them  all  over ; 
but  Le  Febvru  hung  back  still,  and  at  last 
positively  refimed;  at  whloh  Btaean  upbraided  him 
with  want  of  eouraga,  called  him  eoarani,  and 
shook  hie  pistol  at  him*  But  it  was  all  one,  be 
would  not  enme  faito  if,  adding,  that  It  was  an 
unequal  attempt,  that  he  was  not  in  hsste  to  be 
broke  on  the  wheel.  It  would  come  soon  enough 
of  itself;  and  that  they  were  not  troopers,  but 
marauders  s  their  buslnett  was  plunder, net  hlowsi 
and  they  might,  with  a  little  good  eondoot,  meet 
with  as  good  purchase  wUh  lem  haaard. 

In  a  word,  ther  could  net  bring  him  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  m  a  few  minutes  the  travellers 
passed  by,  the  psng  lyteg  still  hi  a  wood,  a  little 
distanee  from  the  road ;  and  thus  Biaeau  had 
the  mortification  to  see  a  good  priie  sUp  out  of 
his  hands,  which,  aa  thia  account  says,  he  was 
not  naed  to  do ;  and  had  he  had  his  old  hardy 


Cartoucheans  with  him,  he  wooU  not  have  nl^ 
mitted  to  it,  aotwithstandhig  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers. 

This  little  wrangle,  says  the  fore4n6Dtisaed 
author,  parted  the  two  leaders  for  soms  tiBe; 
and  Biaeau,  who  deopised  le  Pebvre  for  a  osu* 
ard,  dropt  him,  not  giving  hhn  notifle  uhsa  he 
heard  of  any  prise,  and  hardly  keeping  op  a 
oorrespondenoe  with  hinu 

In  thia  Interval,  whidi  lasted  above  hatf  t 
year,  they  oonunitted,  says  ha,  ssany  notorisai 
robberies  in  seperate  gangs,  and  not  a  fow  mv- 
ders  wei^  also  heard  of.  the  latter,  more  cspecU 
aUy,  being  the  work  of  Le  Febvra,  who  vu  t 
mere  savagCb  aa  I  have  observed  above ;  bat  thejr 
are  too  many  to  relate  here. 

The  first  which  this  account  tells  os  oC  he 
makes  Le  Pebvre  commit  in  a  kind  of  rage  br 
Biseau's  calluiv  him  coward,  as  if  he  thoo^t  hf 
that  method  to  clear  hhnself  of  the  infomj  «f 
cowardice.  The  story,  as  our  author  relatet  it, 
if  thus : — Going  homeward,  says  he,  to  St  Oaicr, 
be  met  a  chaise  with  two  gentlemen  in  it,  oho 
submissively  delivered  him  &eir  money  sad  their 
watches,  which  made  together  no  incoosidenbh 
value,  and  ao  they  went  away  from  them  qaietij 
enough ;  but  on  a  sudden  they  returacd  eo  tbc 
spur ;  the  chaise-driver  seemg  them,  told  tks 
gentlemen  they  were  oomlng,  and  added,— ^  Ai 
they  have  robbed  you  already,  they  eeitaioly 
come  back,  repenting  that  they  have  not  killed 
you,  to  prevent  discovery.** 

"nie  two  gentlemen,  not  at  all  surprised,  pre> 
pared  to  receive  them,  and  had  the  good  lack  to 
receive  their  first  fire  without  being  hoit ;  only 
the  poor  driver  of  the  cbaiae  was  killed,  whogtre 
the  gentlemen  notice  of  their  coming,  aad  tbej 
had  only  a  boy,  who  belooged  to  the  chaise,  to 
drive  it ;  so  the  gentlemen  got  out  of  the  cbsiie, 
and  bade  the  boy  drivf  away  as  fast  as  he  coaid, 
while  they  shifted  for  themselves.  The  boj  drove 
off  as  they  bade  him,  and  the  two  gcntlemen,seriBf 
some  enclosed  grounds  near,  made  a  noble  retrest 
towarda  the  hedges,  having  not  discharged  their 
pieces,  which  they  always  presented  at  the  rogoei 
when  they  approached.  At  length  they  get  isto 
the  enclosures,  and  then  iasmediately  fired  st 
them  through  the  hedge,  one  ut  a  tisae,  so  keep" 
lug  one^shot  good,  while  the  other  was  lesdisg 
his  piece. 

The  butcherly  rogues  did  not  thiak  fit  to 
venture  quite  up  to  the  hedge,  and  one  of  thnr 
horses  was  shot  in  the  little  ndvMee  tlwy  had 
made;  but  thai  their  murdering  design  misbt 
not  he  quite  defeated,  they  rode  alter  ths  poor 
boy.  aad  killed  him,who  could  makeino  rsnrtsnoe; 
and  two  peasants,  or  countrymen,  who  eame  soei* 
dentally  by,  they  fired  at,  killed  one,  and  woaoded 
the  other,  as  if  they  resolved  to  murder  sU  that 
came  near  them ;  after  whiob  they  went  oC  i*^ 
the  two  gentlemen  escaped  to  8tOmer,wliich«si 
about  two  leagues  ol^  where,  no  doubt,  they  govt 
aa  account  of  their  dellveranee,  and  got  sane 
horsemen  to  pursue  them;  but  they  could  not 
be  heard  of. 

Soon  after  this  there  was  a  house  robbed,  aot 
far  off  from  Ipres,  and  all  the  poonle  nmrderMl 
in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  and  our  author 
places  it  all  toHhe  account  of  the  osme  gisf  . 
though,  aa  he  does  not  enter  into  the  partWii^ 
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we  shall  not  andertake  to  cfaam  them  with  It 
poridTefy,  as  he  does ;  it  was,  Meed,  veir  Uhdy 
to  be  the  work  of  such  a  crew,  the  like  of  whom 
we  scarce  read  of  m  history ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
time  a  more  full  disoorery  of  their  reai  guilt  may 
eoBie  to  light ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  go  near  to 
make  an  open  oonl^saion  gradaalty  as  they  come 
to  the  racjk,  and  to  be  broke  alive,  which  Is  likdy, 
in  time,  to  be  the  end  of  most  of  them,  and  has 
already  been  of  some  of  the  gang  in  seTcrai  parts 
of  Prance  and  Germany. 

But  to  return  to  Biaseaa  and  his  gwag ; — they 
seemed  to  act  in  a  little  higher  station  tnan  those 
bw-prized  rogues  Just  now  mentioned ;  for  they 
kept  to  the  road,  except  that  sometimes  they 
went  back  to  Paris,  and  did  some  exploits  in  the 
streets  there ;  and,  indeed,  those  were  always  the 
most  tragical  of  their  actions,  for,  as  Is  observed 
before,  they  generally  committed  murders  there 
in  their  street  engagements. 

But  this  gang,  who  sheltered  on  the  frontiers, 
being,  as  is  observed,  the  refuse  aud  outcast  of 
the  array,  the  brood  of  suttlers  and  blackguard 
boji,  their  usage  was  so  bloody  that  nothing 
seemed  to  be  sittempted  by  them  without  it ;  anc^ 
u  our  author  writes,  murder  was  their  element, 
ud  they  delighted  in  it ;  nay,  even  they  killed 
people  when  no  danger  of  discovery,  no  difficulty 
of  escape,  or  nny  other  necessity,  pressed  them 
toiL 

Our  judicious  author  discants  very  agreeably 
upon  the  leaaon  of  this  bloody  disposition,  and 
next  to  the  cruelty  mentioned  before,  which  they 
are,  as  it  wpre^  brought  up  io  when  in  the  camp; 
be  lays  it  upon  the  having  always  a  set  of  women 
io  their  company,  and  these  being  by  nature 
timorous  and  &int-hearted,  were,  says  be,  in 
proportion  bloody ;  and  as  cowardice  is  always 
cruel,  so  jtbeir  constant  fear  of  being  discovered 
and  apprehended,  made  them  prompt  the  men  to 
murder  and  cruelty  from  that  brutish  maxim,  the' 
dead  tell  no  tales. 

At  the  mocioo  of  these  furies  it  was,  aays  our 
relator,  that  the  very  next  robbery  this  Le  Feb- 
vre  committed,  they  dipped  their  hands  in  blood ; 
this  was  one  of  the  fiusts  wbioh  he  concerned  upon 
the  rack  the  day  immedietely  before  his  execu- 
tion. The  story  handed  down  by  our  nuther  is 
thus:-- 

Being  at  a  eertain  pobtte-honse  in  the  parbh 
of  Bemaville,  in  Plcardy,  where  Chey  were  en- 
tertained in  a  good  hospitable  manner,  though 
not  as  thieves*  for  the  p«ople  had,  it  seems,  no 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  befiire  they  eame 
into  the  house,  Le  Febvrs  begen  tp  observe  that 
the  woman  of  the  honae,  or  hostess,  aa  they 
called  her,  was  a  widow,  tliat  riM  had  good  fnr- 
nitare  ia  the  house,  and  some  piate,  and  that 
possibly  she  had  money  alee.  He  commnnfieated 
his  thengfat  to  two  of  his  companions,  who  he 
appointed  to  eome  to  the  honse  the  night  fol- 
lowing. 

Aecordbg  te  appofaitment,  the  rest  eame  to 
the  house,  mid  brought  two  women  with  them  as 
assistanta,  and  Le  Pebvre  was  lodged  there  that 
night  also,  on  pretence  of  buying  a  horse  to  pro- 
eeed  en  his  jonmey  the  next  day.  Abont  mid- 
nigfat,  an  the  fiiniily  being  hi  bed,  Le  Febvre 
rises,  and  found  means  to  open  the  gatet  and  let 


hd  his  horrid  gang,  irst  into  the  outer  court,  or 
yard,  and  then  into  the  honse. 

Being  come  into  the  yard,  they  fastened  the 
outer  gate  agafai,  and  went  first  teto  the  stables, 
wher»they  fovnd  three  hones,  which  they  sad- 
died  and  bridled,  to  be  ready  for  their  escapes ; 
^en  gohig  hito  the  honse,  they  first  broke  into 
the  widow's  chamber,  who  they  found  In  bed, 
and  faat  asleep ;  but  waking,  and  hi  a  frijfht,  she 
began  to  cry  ont.  They  soon  brought  her  to 
hold  her  tongue  by  threatening  to  ent  her  throat, 
and  caused  her,  for  fear  of  her  life,  to  show  them 
where  all  her  plate  and  money  lay,  carrying  her 
from  one  room  to  another,  and  torturing  her  to 
make  her  discover  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  women  assisting 
them,  two  of  them  in  another  room  seized  a 
young  man,  nephew  to  the  widow,  who  being  the 
only  man  that  was  in  the  house,  they  immedi. 
ately  murdered ;  the  woman  presshig  them  to  it 
to  prevent  noise,  and  all  possibility  of  ditcoverv. 
There  was  a  maid  and  two  children  In  the  other 
room;  theae  the  women  would  have  had  dis- 
patebed  also,  but  one  of  the  ruflSans  said,—**  No, 
it  waa  enough  they  would  kill  the  old  woman, 
and  he  would  take  care  for  the  wench,  that  the 
should  not  hurt  them ;  and  so  he  did,  for  he 
gagged  and  bound  ^ler,  so  that  she  coold  not 
stir ;  after  which  they  fciHed  the  poor  widow  too, 
who,  to  eave  her  life,  had  first  shown  them  aB 
the  treasure  she  had,  and  who  had  so  kindly 
received  and  harboured  them  before. 

Having  thus  murdered  the  widow  and  h«!r 
nephew,  and  rifled  the  house,  they  took  the 
horses  to  carry  them  off,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  towards  St  Omer,  havhig  first  gone 
four  mUes  a  oontrary  way  with  the  horses,  and 
then  turned  them  loose,  that  so,  if  any  portuit 
should  be  made  after  them,  H  might  be  guided 
another  way  by  the  horses  being  found  hi  an- 
other road;  and  this  method  answered  their  end, 
for  the  hue  and  cry  ran  chiefly  towards  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Artois,  and  upward,  the  way  to  Novon, 
whereaa  the  gang  retomed  to  their  haunts  near 
tlie  sea-coast,  where  we  shall  hear  of  them  again 
in  a  very  few  days.  In  the  meantime,  let  ns  look 
back  to  Bizeau,  who  waa  upon  the  whig  In  an* 
other  part  of  the  country. 

We  ahall  have  forther  eeoasiott  to  mention 
these  women  to  the  process  of  the  slorv,  and  to 
give  our  ooncurrenoe  to  this  opinkm  in  the  dis- 
raai  tragedy  of  our  eoantrymen,  the  English 
gentlemen,  who  were  murdered  by  this  horrid 
crew.  Li  the  meanthne,  their  wickednem  was 
not  yet  come  to  its  full  height. 

WhHe  this  ooarser  and  more  bloody  gang 
acted,  aa  ia  said,  Obont  Fkenefa  Flanders  and  the 
lower  part  of  Plcardy,  Biseau  and  his  party  kept 
about  Pent  Oyse,  and  between  that  and  Cam- 
bray,  and  sometimes  made  excursions  as  far  as 
Rheims  and  the  cenntry  of  Champaign,  and  a 
great  deal  of  mSsehlef  they  did,  even  in  that  weR- 
fortified  part  of  the  country,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  freqnent  garrison  towns  which  are 
everywhere  Intenpened  in  the  coontnr,  yet 
noboidy  passed  hi  safety,  faisomnch  that  tlw  peo- 
ple snapecled  that  tiw  very  soldiers  who  wen 
ordered  to  guard  the  roads  were  the  thieves  that 
hdbetedthem.  ^^ 

TUs  made  the  governor  of  tiie  fhmilers  fhe 


coach,  and  they  wcra  not  far  off;  but,  fir,  tajra 
be,  1  must  speak  a  word  with  you  before  vou  go 
after  them,  and  with  that  {presents  bis  carbine  at 
him  and  bids  him  itaiid.  The  fellow  seemed  sur- 
prisedk  and  having  a  fosoe  slung  at  his  baob« 
began  to  lay  his  hand  on  U»  which  Bisean  seeing, 
iSred  at  him  immediately,  and  fetched  him  off  his 
horsep  though*  as  it  proted  afterwards,  the  fellow 
was  not  kHled,  but  sore  wounded  and  worse 
fHgfatened.  The  other  two,  seeing  what  hands 
they  were  in,  and  that  there  was  no  room  to  fly, 
or  pretenoe  to  fight  with  (bur  resolute  fellows 
well  armed,  submitted ;  and  as  for  the  two  pe^ 
sants,  they  had  neither  weapons  nor  money,  so 
tbcT  stood  at  a  small  distance,  and  looked  on  the 
hignwaymen,  who  commanded  them,  on  pain  of 
daath,  not  to  itir  a  foot. 

The  other  had  not  much  to  lose^  being  sor* 
vants ;  they  cioafessed  they  belonged  to  the  coach, 
and  when  thev  had  been  tokl  what  had  been 
their  masters*  rate,  they  exclaimed  at  their  own 
n«gUgmice  at  being  absent ;  but  Biseau  satisfied 
them  that  it  was  their  felicity,  and  perhaps  their 
nastera'  too,  that  they  were  so  absent,  for  that, 
if  the?  had  been  there,  they  had  infallibly  been 
all  killed,  and  perhaps  their  masters  also. 

Bat  to  go  back  to  the  coach ;  the  gang  having, 
as  is  said,  effectually  plundered  them«  they  called 
a  ooundl  what  they  should  do  with  them ;  some 
of  them,  it  seems,  moved  to  kill  the  postilion, 
others  the  ooaehman  and  postilion,  and  one  to 
kiU  them  all ;  but  it  was  at  length  carried  for 
more  merciful  measures,  namely,  to  cat  all  the 
harness  and  turn  the  horses  loose,  then  over- 
throw  the  coach,  and  leave  them  all  to  take  what 
measures  they  thought  fit. 

But  the  gentlemen,  by  their  importunities, 
prevailed  with  them  to  leave  the  ooach  and  har- 
ness all  entire,  promisiog*  Qpen  their  words  and 
honour,  to  go  all  into  uxe  coach  and  sit  stock- 
still  four  hours,  and  then  drive  directly  back  to 
Strasbui|[ ;  and  that  if  any  person  came  by  on 
the  road,  they  would  not  make  any  complaint,  or 
discover  what  had  happened  to  them. 

Biseau  was  by  this  time  come  back  to  them, 
and  all  things  being  done  and  finished  with  Uie 
utmost  dispatch,  the  gang,  not  much  afraid  of 
pursuit,  and  taking  a  contraiy  road,  left  the  gen- 
tlemen to  perform  quarantine^  pursuant  to  Uieir 
parole,  which  they  did  very  punctually,  accord* 
mg  to  promise ;  Bixeau  and  his  gang  going  away 
towards  Landau  and  the  Rhine,  where  they 
would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  being 
then  in  the  dominions  of  the  emperor. 

This  is  the  Ifest  considerable  adventure  which,  he 
san,  Biseau  was  eoncemedin*  and  he  seems  some- 
thing  uncertain  whether  he  was  person^y  in  this 
adventure  or  no ;  or  that  his  iminediate  comrade, 
mentioned  above,  who  it  seems  was  his  ns^hew, 
was  rather  principal  in  it,  and  that  Joseph  Kzeau 
might  be  engaged  in  some  of  the  other  attempts, 
wucb  take  up  that  part  of  his  relation  i  so  we 
leave  that  part  as  we  find  it,  nor  is  it  very 
material  wliteh  of  them  it  was. 

Hie  booty  the  gaqg  made  of  this  rencounter* 
fbr  such  it  seemed  to  be  in  Its  cirenmetanoee, 
they  havlqg  not  the  least  inteUigefien  about  it,^ 
we  say,  the  booty  wu  not  Ineonsiderabk^  the 
gentlemen,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  equip- 
ago  th^  tmvHed  in,  hetag  weU  fuiaish«l»  and 


perhapa  the  better  fbr  being  so  seeurs,  w  Ikey 
thought  themselves^  under  the  convoy  sf  a  party 
of  the  kiog*s  troops  i  but  our  author  docs  lot 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  what  they  took 
here,  except  that  he  hints  their  okangiai  s  barie 
with  one  of  tho  iervaati^  who  had  avsrygiod 
one. 

As  the  gang,  you  aee^  was  grsat,  so  yen  an 
not  to  suppose  that  these  were  aU  thesdvsotsni  i 
that  they  wont  about  in  tho  spaoe  of  two  yean,  | 
from  the  time  thoy  came  fifot  to  Paria  to  (bat  j 
adventure  near  Strasburg ;  nor,  as  1  asid  absve,  | 
do  wo  give  a  full  aocottat  of  Ihoso  whisb  ear 
relator  above-mentioned  is  stored  with,  bat, « ii 
noted  before,  have  singled  out  some  of  the  nait 
diverting  and  tbe   most  eoasiderabk  fci  •« 
reader's  observation,  even  as  Ui  back  ss  the  hU 
peaces  when  tho  reduction  of  the  troops  in  Fhaoi 
left  a  considerable  number  of  geatleapos  oat  of 
employment,  and  in  want  of  means  to  sabsist,  te 
say,  ever  since  tho  late  war. 

During  these  adventoios  of  Biaeaa  sad  Ui 
gang,  we  are  not  to  snppoia  Le  Febvre  sad  bis 
blackguard  gang  wore  idle. 

Le  Febvre  himself  had.  for  aome  time  him, 
joined  himself  on  several  oocaaions  with  SMther 
gang  of  highway  robbora  at  Parii^  and  these  kept 
their  atatlon  about  Chalons,  and  on  the  froatlvi 
of  Burgundy,  where  they  committed  semal  so- 
torious  murders  and  lobberieiw  for  whcreicr  be 
acted,  it  seems,  be  wan  geovally  drsacbed  is 
blood. 

It  was  In  coi^unctioii  with  this  gsng  thst  be  had 
once  robbed  tho  ooach  called  Le  DiUgeaeek  abeat 
two  years  beforob  namely,  in  April,  1721,  and  alio 
in  robbing  and  murdoiing  one  D'Aagsni  a 
courier  on  the  road  from  Paria  to  Ghsrtni^ 
which  mnrder  he  confeosed  also  open  the  tor- 
ture. It  seems  the  ooarior  was  goiog  fv  Spsh, 
and,  as  they  supposed,  had  soma  risk  pneesti 
firom  tho  Duke  of  Orleano  U  the  Kii«of  %«■ 
on  a  particular  aaconnt ;  so  that  vwiiat  asf 
capitulation,  they  attacked  OAd  iiydirnl  bba 
and  rifled  him  afterwards,  when,  to  their  gnat 
surprise,  they  found  nothing  about  him  but  moil 
twenty-four  pistoles  to  dcfkay  his  oxpamis  so  bis  i 
journey. 

After  this,  says  tho  aano  MQooat,  they  sfUflbcd 

three  citiiens  of  Orleana,  travolHag  tnm  tbat 
city  towards  Auxerre,  who  tbejr  rahbed  sf  abeot  < 
six  hundred  livros,  and  woundmg  oas  of  tbem, 
threw  him  hkto  tho  Canal  do  Briabre,  latanaiBg 
to  drown  him }  hut  as  thoy  rode  off  upon  tl>e 
approach  of  aome  poasaataw  tho  citfam  Bida  bis  j 

iCn  thoy  lobbod  tho  aeaeh  mealieBed  aben 
a  second  thnow  It  was.  It  aosaM,  npaasoawui- 1 
telUgenoo  they  had  of  a  great  booty  In  the  eaacb 
that  they  aUaeked  U  this  seooodtiaoe,  soditvas 
reported  that  tbey  found  no  lass  than  aeieot^ ! 
thottsond  livres  m  nwney  in  K  whieb,  beoevcr, 
says  04ir  author^  wants eonfirmotina.    At  fbiaki| 

time  of  robhh^  tho  I^ons  st^se-ceoeh  ibsy  btm 
at  three  horsemen  who  were  with  thsn.  sod  nwe 

for  it;  itaaomsoaooftbomwassbstintbeami 
but  they  got  awdy,  beii«  well  meaatadt  •»; 
with  them,  says  be,  it  was  reported  tbey  ninN 
a  laiger  bootyv  two  of  tho  geotloBMa  havlngacoo- 

sidonble  aam  of  money  with  them. 
At  tho  robbing  thia  aoooh  «^^       nTiiaiBe 
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■nnler;  bttU  nyi  our  aothor,  it  was  aot  lor 

want  of  fndMvoar,  but  bocauM  the  gefttlemen 
Mnped  bj  the  foodaest  of  their  hones ;  for  it 
was  otherwise  their  constant  praetioe,  that  when- 
etir  they  attempted  to  rob  a  eoaeb,  they  always 
aiurdered  the  atteodancs,  though  thej  never  killed 
tboM  who  were  in  the  coach :  it  seemi  they 
mordered  the  other,  not  only  that  they  might 
Dot  escape  and  ndsa  the  oonntrf ,  but  also  that 
they  B^ght  give  them  no  disturbanoe  during  their 
farther  operations  with  the  ooach. 

Hie  eaeape  of  those  three  persons,  it  seems, 
made  them  the  more  in  haste  in  riflbig  the  ooach, 
wbcie,  notwithstanding  tlie  seventy  thousand 
iivTM  which  it  was  said  they  ibund,  yet  they  left 
iOOM  things  of  valoe  for  want  of  tisM  to  make  a 
OMre  particnUr  search. 

This  also  is  one  of  the  robberies  which  Le 
Pebne  confessed  upon  the  rack,  and  which  the 
olBeers  who  tortured  them  were  puticularly 
<iireeted  to  question  them  about 

By  these  It  will  sufidently  appear  that  not 
only  from  the  time  when  the  famous  Cartoueh 
was  in  his  meridian  of  wiekedness,  but  for  some 
time  before,  there  has  been  a  formidable  gang  of 
robbers  In  France,  who,  as  well  on  the  road  in 
the  forest  of  Orleans  and  fn>ntiers  of  Flanders, 
and  other  places  in  the  country,  as  also  in  the 
ttreeU  of  the  dty  of  Paris,  have  carried  on  the 
thievfaig  trade  and  other  viUanies,  complicated 
with  divers  horrid  murders  and  insolencies  t  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance  in  the 
proper  oOoers  to  apprehend  them,  and  the  utmost 
•e?erity  in  the  government  to  punish  them  when 
apprehended ;  for  not  one  of  tbem  that  has  been 
apprehended  has  been  spared,  eacept  only  such 
as  have  beoa  made  uae  of  to  detect  and  convict 
their  foUowa. 

Of  tiiis  horrid  race  of  men,  and  thus  introduced, 
theae  two,  whose  execution  has  been  so  justly 
nvere,  and  who  we  are  now  speaking  of,  are 
produced ;  and  If  the  author,  from  whom  these 
foots  are  thos  publishedt  had  made  a  true  collec- 
tfaw,  they  have  had  a  great  length  of  time  to 
practise  their  villanies  in,  uid  had  a  mais  of 
blood  to  account  for  to  the  justice  of  men,  besides 
what  a  load  of  erimes  may  have  been  committed 
by  them,  which  the  world  as  yet  knows  nothing 

It  is  tme,  the  name  of  Cartoueh  has  borne  the 
burthen  of  most  of  these  things,  I  mean  as  to 
the  scandal  of  them ;  feme  lias  sported  with  his 
character,  and  has  placed  every  action  that  has 
been  snporlatlvelv  and  flagrantly  wicked  to  his 
aeeonnt  But  if  we  come  to  eaamine  things 
mere  nieely,  we  find  the  thing  quite  otherwise, 
sad,  for  aught  that  we  see,  Joseph  Bisean  was  a 
balder  and  asore  enterprising  villain  than  he,  and 
Le  Pebvra  a  more  mercfleis,  bloodr,  and  buteli- 
sriy  rogue  than  either  of  them ;  and  if  the  detail 
ef  all  their  lives  was  more  fully  described,  I  doubt 
not  but  it  would  appear  so  in  er9rf  pakicular, 
at  least  tho  elose  of  their  actions  would  certainly 
sonflrmiL 

As  is  said  above,  Bisean  was  now  come  to  the 
lastseeiieof  his  life.  While  he  had,  as  it  were, 
taken  op  the  north-east  parts  of  France  for  his 
slatian,  and  that  he  plied  about  Lorrain,  and  the 
•ountry  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  he  ro- 

froa  soBu  of  bis  eomradea,  in- 


viting bun,  or  rather  solicit 
Picardy,  upon  soom  faitelUg 
nary  booty  to  be  made,  anc 
of  making  it  well  worth  his 

What  this  particular  ad 
what  prospect  it  was  prop< 
not  particulariy  give  an  « 
waseflectod  and  brought 
met  with  a  disappointment 
tage  as  they  expected}  bi 
named  chiefly  to  bring  Biw 
Picardy,  so  U.  answers  the  i 
we  read  of  him  always  on  i  i 
try,  that  is  to  say  betwee 
aide,  Cambray  on  the  aecoi  i 
the  third. 

Fame  tells  us  that  he  di 
exploits  on  the  side  of  Artoi 
St  Omer,  and  between  Pont  I 
as  also  between  Dunkirk 
and  Boulogne,  and  the  lik 
firmed  in  that  h»  waa  not  n 
other  side  of  the  country. 

But  to  come  to  facts :— c 
rious  robberies  he  was  inuni 
after  his  coming  to  Flanders 
between  Lisle  and  Paris,  wh 
got  a  great  booty,  consistio 
with  negotiated  bills  of  excfc 
amount ;  this  was  said  to  be 
the  merchants  of  Lisle,  be 
iojured  the  credit  of  the  pc 
exchange  accepted  were  fre 
the  utmost  security,  and  no 
oompaaa  of  a  poat- letter. 

I'hia  would,  no  queation,  1 
had  not  the  governor  taken 
eoaveyiag  thepoat  from  Lial< 
from  one  fortified  plaoe  to 
maila  were  admitted  again  U 

About  September  last,  ha 
large  society  of  his  men  t 
comes  to  Calais,  and  on  an 
aion.    Our  author  does  not 
cause  which  brought  him  to 
that  he  had  iatelligence  4 
booty,  and  that  ho  was  we 
was  here  that  he  solicited 
eome  to  him,  as  to  one  that 
assured  them  of  good  pnrcl 
aeeordingly  he  had  an  una 
him  when  at  Calais,  and  a 
one  way,  and  sometimes  an* 
anew  view  ofiered  itself^  whi 
out  of  Calais  for  some  time, 
tion  at  Fumes  or  Berg  St 
expected  the  carrying  somei 
gold  from  Dunkirk  to  Lisit 
happened,  had  required  a  sti 
for  that  the  merchants  get 
have  a  good  guard  go  alo 
though  it  had  always  tho  goi 
and  unrnterrvpled.  ^ 

While  they  remafaied  he 
return  of  a  spy  they  had  ai 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  f 
Ugence,  behold  a  sudden  sum 
another  way,  and  that,  as  \ 
eainr  booty. 
1  shoakl  have  taken  noti 
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OMch.  and  tbajr  vara  not  br  •ff:  but,  •ir,  My*  1 1  p«rtiBp=        ,  ,  md  hb  oiro  «rrintoiihontWk.  1 
hi.  I  moat  apeak  ■  word  Kith  7011  Uton  10a  gull  ibo"  .jiurtew  at «  sdle  btyond tin  Kcood 

•(tor  tlHiD).  *Dd  with  tbM  prcMDU  hu  HcbuH  il  I  "f  ^  ««r  Mvw  mite,  ftom  Cdiii, «  wm 

b^UMlbidihlntUcNL    tbefeUowiWMdiiir.!  ^l.jdxhlBhw.yjMB.wbo,b».l«(fcTOd 

priud,  and  biviag  •  ioim  mudc  at  bu  back.  ^usim,  eauM  up  to  the  eb^tn  vh  da- 

began  10  lay  hi*  bm  oa  II,  which  BiaoMi  wein  >d  01 

'tdtthiMlmnediaUly,  andbtchedhimolT  -^T— 

rae,  tboo^  al  it  provad  aflarwtrdt,  the  (< 

t  not  kiUvd,  but    lore  wounded  and  ,«inii  were  taken  from  thea.    ThoiltUD[u 

WghCeud.     The  other  two,  aeeing  wha  I  «.t  of  the  ohalaei.  we  were  all  omaiiDded  t«  Be 

they  were  m.  and  that  therewaiooro.  'J  down  upon  oar  face^  u  were  the  poaiDtoailoo, 

-    which  nu  preeently  ob^ed !  upon  whith  ot-  "* 


,K0i)tred  to  them,  lor  we  had  DO  £re-in>i  mill 


itt,  Ibev  had  oeithir  weapon* 
tber  atooa  at  a  imall  diilaoce,  ao 
■Ufowayman,  who  eonunanded ' 
dMth,  MM  to  dir  a  foot. 

The  other  hid  iiui  miK-) 
vanU;  they  coofmod  ilii'y 
and  when  Ihuy  li^id   bf 

negligence  at  being  .it'  -.,' 

,  them  that  it  wu  iIli-i  -,.  '  - 

»'  too,  that  ll         '.    ■, 
if  they  had  been  <         -      '  >    ' 
an  killed,  and  p«r' 


I*  for  I 


Acbre 


-  ivlitt  they 
Hiiher,  bnt 
'be  robben, 
'  r,  that  they 
10  that,  in 

!  :befrhorKi, 


Butt 


gobi 


a*  il  uid,  eiT' ' 
a  oouDcil  wl' 
oT  them,  it 


,,  .."■!i.'y""ed  It! 

^j,  .-ui  nil  Ihdr  throat*, 

Ml  or  all  dnager;  and 

,1  ihi'i  bloody  doctrine  to 

.  Mv  preia  then,  that,  a$ 


-  "^^"^  niiwu  >n  Ko'd  about  them,  and 
•"         ii'^tiiil'"^  preparing  to  go  fimrard  to 

<  j^  ^^^  mt    o  pailicular.  and  Ibe  pnr^ 

.'    W''zZ  Ihit  they  embarked  Ihr  tbe  aU 

)  ^y  iw  ntmoit  cbeerfuloeH.  andtbemght 

I  ^'^^  iweplielli  and  Inenly-GntoT  Sep- 

}  M'^r^t  iluiuiiind  icTen  hundred  and  twenty- 

V  ^'^i  nil  let  OUT :  they  polled  tbenud*** 

»  t^y^'-iW-^Sr  npnr  St  tnglevn^I.  not  far  from 

•  >  *_M,  whTf  1li"_v  rerrvshed  ihcuiMlve*,  ind 

'•  '^^■tiining  loak  Ihs  road  For  Culu*. 

,    '.liwl  four  oVUicli,  according  to  the  fntctli- 

-  ^K» ''''■''  ''"''  '■*■'"'■'* '(d,  they  met  the   genlli 
^^  1,-oiniTiE  furv. ail!  jii  Iwo  poit-chuiiei,  whom 

"  j^  iamedialely  stopped  and  robbed,  for  they 


'  ^u«d  a  eounejl  amoDc  Ihemielt 
I  vUb  tbe  gMtleiDem  rbey  bad 
I  MlUng  to  nind   tba  balUdi  repi 


Hanog  tbni  bad  tbe  booty  they  eipeeted,  they 
"   "  "         "'         ■    1,  what  to  do 
ibbed;    when 
I  _    _  I  reproacbe*  oT  the 

,,  tisody  wrelche*,  their  fcrnalei,  they  reoolTcd  ' 
murder  all  tbe  geotlemeo,  with  their  atteodan  . . 
■Bd  immedUtely  lell  npon  tbem,  and  bntobered 
Ihem,  aihaibeea  nodepnblictatbewarld.  Tbe 
brief  aceonnt,  u  teitlBed  by  the  o«ly  lunivlng 
perion,  the  lemnt  Spindolow,  t*  u  lollowi : — 
On  Tneiday,  Stpienber  10th.  alMut  three 
o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  wo  Kl  out  from  Calali 
for  Itonlo^e,  in  our  way  to  Pari* ;  my  matter 
Sebright  (the  beu  of  maaten)  aod  Mr  Daniet 
being  iaone  cbaiie,  and  Mr  Hempcuon  and  my- 


ths rogun  came  and  rifled  our  pocketa,  and  iv- 
rowly  learehed  Ibe  waiit*  and  lininp  of  oar 
breeehei.  Thii  being  done,  I  wa*  ordered t*  pi 
up  and  open  tbe  portmanteattt  i  and  a*  I  n> 
going  to  do  it,  I  uw  one  of  them  pnH  tli«  dod 
body  of  Mr  Lock  oot  of  the  cbaiie,  m  KUcti  tic 
bad  been  killed  on  hi*  retam  from  Pirii,  at  Mar 
imatl  dtttance  from  u* ;  thi*  wu  ■  nd  Freai^e  <i 
what  wai  like  to  follow.  MrLock'lMmlit,iriB 
wu  a  Swin,  wn*  apared,  bat  made  lo  lie  os  liii 
face  at  the  place  where  they  met  him.  In  ridiai 
Mr  Sebright'a  portmanteau,  ibey  foaad  nnc 
lhin|n  wrapped  np,  which  they  loapeeted  1  a-  , 
deavoared  («  conceal,  which  made  tbcm  eat  ne  ; 
with  a  (Word  rery  dangeroml]'  in  tbe  htai  \ 
When  they  bad  done  with  my  maiter^peiuu*' 
teau,  [hey  ordered  Mr  Mompetnn  ta  opra  U,  ; 
and  be  deaircd  Mr  Sebr^bt  to  tdl  ttatm,  In  ; 
French,  that  hi*  eerrint  wat  gone  beftin,  oA  j 
'  got  the  key  with  him.  Tta:j  temiil  Utn 
met  with  not  far  ofl",  and  had  dM  him  Id 
tbe  back  ;  hut  he,  not  h^ng  dead,  wti  ordtnd 
to  lie  down  on  hi*  face,  and  now  they  letched  liii  j 


Utile  >! 


barbarooi 

in  Ave  pl^a  In  Iba  Mi, 
and  left  me  for  dead ;  and  with  the  ntae  tnrd 
be  itmck  at  Blr  Dariea  aereral  Unwe,  and  ^'^ 
hi*  acull.  Who  wu  butcbeicd  nnt,  or*!"! 
Immediately  laUow«i,  I  cannot  tell,  heiif  Btiim«i 
by  one  of  the  tHIud*,  who  came  np  to  mr  uj 
itamped  three  timet  upon  my  head, "  '  "* 
lying  upon  my  (ace.  A*  *oon  u  1  cii 
'"   myielf,  I  perceived  by  bii  greui  uw  m'l  ': 

ro  murdering  Mr  Mompetiaa.  wboac  IlinHl 

they  cut,  md  olherwlas  wounded  him;  but  k  > 

rvived  hli  wound*  for  aome  time.  I 

About  that  time  a  peaiant  (hit  wat  tcndrnl-  I 

y  pauing  by  wu  brought  in  aiaongM  at.  ud 

made  to  lie  with  hit  face  to  the  gromMl,  wh^  po^  '' 

ceiviag  what  tort  of  worit  tbey  w(>«npa,|alDp. 

and  attempted  to  run  away,  but  Ibey  nde  allir  ' 

bim,  and  ahoC  him  dead.     After  thit  (bey  nnled  | 

,  and  baling  turned  me  (boat.  U  1 

lee  if  [  hod  any  life  remaining,  but  •banriDf  | 
none,  they  left  me  there  weheiiog  in  «y  blood.  ' 
Tbe  bloody  tcene  being  then  ended,  tbty  p*i^ 
np  tbeir  booty,  carrying  away  two  cMet-bifi,  , 
filled  with  the  best  of  Ihe  thii^ ;  aad  hiniif  > 
horfe  that  wu  tmutl  and  poor,  Ibet  ihet  bin  1; 
themaelve*.  and  took  away  a  better  oat  ef  w  ' 
of  the  chaiie^  in  hit  room.  1 

About  a  quiirter  of  an  honr  alter  Itvynrt  |' 
^  ine.wc  heard  thcpeaiaiitt  taiki";  onribrdnd  ;, 
bodiet,  and  llr  MampettonaiidmrteltllAiKiip  | 
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as  we  could,  perceived  they 
what  things  were  left.  We 
*s  into  the  chaise,  but  they 
nth  much  difficulty  Mr 
if  and  I  crawled  up  to  it, 
.:1c  my  legs  hung  out,  and 
re  carried  to  a  little  house 
mile  from  the  place,  and  one 
.IS  80  kind  as  to  lead  the  chaise : 
.e  house  brought  some  straw,  and 
.r,  and  there  we  lay  in  great  misery 
Mr  Mompesson  took  notice  in  the 
it  he  thought  the  rogues  were  but  in- 
itly  paid  for  the  drudgery  of  butchering 
doy  (fiye  persons  being  then  murdered,  and 
nself,  who  died  soon  after,  made  the  sixth) ; 
"fo^'saith  he,  "besides  watches,  rings,  linen,  &c., 
tiiey  had  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas 
unoogst  US  all,  and  the  payment  of  the  bills 
will  be  stopped  at  Paris." 

Mr  Sebright  had  changed  at  Calais  about 
twenty-five  guineas  into  silver  (not  three  hun* 
dred  as  was  given  out)  to  bear  our  expenses 
upon  the  road.  And  whereas  it  was  reported 
that  he  said  to  the  rulBans — ^he  knew  one  of 
them ;  which  expression  is  supposed,  by  some, 
to  have  occasioned  the  sad  catastrophe,  which  it 
night  have  done,  had  it  been  true,  but  the  said 
report  is  absolutely  (Use  and  groundless,  and 
kighly  injurious  to  the  memory  of  that  worthy 
ihough  unfortunate  gentleman.  The  murder 
was,  doubtless,  preconcerted  among  them,  and 
lesolved  upon ;  and  they  tell  us  in  that  country, 
4iat  some  time  before  a  certain  company  had' 
4rank,  at  a  house  upon  the  road,  an  uncommon 
quantity  of  brandy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  this 
kicked  g^ng,  in  order  to  work  themselves  up  to 
t  sufficient  rage  for  the  committing  of  so  much 
Mrbarity. 

Next  morning  we  were  carried  from  cor  little 
ootfage  upon  the  road  back  to  Calais,  where 
several  of  the  most  able  surgeons  of  the  place 
were  sent  for,  to  take  care  of  us,  and  dress  our 
wounds.  They  sewed  up  Mr  Mompesson's 
throat,  and  finding  he  had  a  fever,  bled  him,  but 
he  died  a  few  hours  after. 

Another  report  was  spread  here,  and  transmit- 
ted to  F^nce,  which,  in  justice  to  truth  and  to 
the  injured  person,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  con- 
tradict, vis.,  that  the  woman's  son  at  the  Silver 
lion  Inn  at  Calais  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
having  a  hand  in  that  horrid  action,  upon  whidi 
aeooont  they  have  since  been  great  sufibrera  at 
that  house,  but  the  said  report  b  at  false  as  anv- 
tbiog  can  be  true ;  on  the  contrary,  those  people 
bear  the  best  of  characters. 

I  have  here  given  you  the  substance  of  the 
r&fatt  I  made  more  at  large  to  the  President  at 
Calais,  wfaksh  he  told  me  he  would  have  printed, 
nd  aent  to  England,  when  I  waited  upon  him 
•Bme  days  before  I  left  that  place,  to  thank  him 
§gr  the  great  care  he  had  taken  in  this  unhappy 
■Air,  md  at  the  same  time  described  to  him  the 
features  of  two  of  the  rogues,  who  had  something 
remarkable  in  their  faces.  What  account  the 
poctillona  gave  of  the  matter,  I  know  not.  but  it 
bsaid  to  be  little,  and  next  to  none. 

A  person  was  some  time  since  taken  up  at  Lisle, 
and  said  to  be  the  old  man  that  was  among  them, 
for  such  there  was  in  the  gang ;  but,  upon  his 


trial,  he  did  not  appear  t( 
ever,  he  was  broke  on  th< 
committed  by  him  about  foi 
We  hear  of  another  p€ 
Boulogne,  who  is  in  gaol 
some  words  that  he  spok( 
drunken  frolic,  so  that  it  i 
he  was  a  party  concerned,  1 
stone  doublet  by  the  barg 
hoped  that  the  perpetrators 
ness  win  be  apprehended, 
expect  to  be  sent  for  to  F 
shall  hear  farther  from 

Your  humbli 


This  inhuman  butchery  i 
over  the  whole  country ;  an  i 
of  all  that  heard  it  with  h 
after  the  murderers  was  so  i  i 
so  general,  that  it  fbrced  th  \ 
the  closest  retreats  they  i 
country. 

fiizeau,  in  particular,  to  I 
says  our  author,  and  wei  I 
where  he  had  been  before,  a  i 
to  seek  of  his  lurking  hoh  i 
which  he  had  formerly  been  I 

Yet,  even  here,  he  found 
der  committed  on  the  En{  I 
reached  the  ears  of  the  peopi  \ 
of  mankind  seemed  to  be  als ! 
ral  search  after  all  suspect 
persons,  was  very  strict,  an  I 
taken  up,  among  which,  and 
fears,  were  two  who  were  re  i 
the  murder,  though  not  in  tl  i 
being  examined  some  light  i 
persons  who  were  really  guil 
This,  no  doubt,  made  Biz<  i 
often  shift  their  dens  and  f) ' 
another,  as  being  In  continua  I 
prehensions  of  being  diioovi 
have  fled  farther  off,  but  they 
go  where  they  would,  it  wou 
that,  as  before,  the  Court  of  I 
in  the  most  pressing  terms,  t<! 
ing  princes  to  intercept   si 
FVench,  and  cause  them  to  1: 
amined. 

The  coostemation  they  wei 
sion  must  be  very  great,  and 
old  quarters  in  Lorroin,  and,  i 
into  the  low  countries,  and  pi 
their  stand  in  Walloon  Flande 
lendennes. 

Here  they  changed  their  ii 
in  particular,  called  himself  i 
a  Walk)on,  rad  gave  himself  <i 
silversmith  and  jeweller,  and 
the  proper  tools  of  that  trade, 
stood  little  or  nothing  of  it 

Thehr  disguise  served  them 
they  were  so  efTeetually  conce 
got  harbour  in  several  house 
not  at  all  suspected  about  C4 
removed  to  Lisle,  where,  pre 
trade,  and  being  recommende* 
dit  from  their  former  quartei 
they  had  behaved  civilly,  th< 
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they  lay  about  Ftarnei  and  St  Winox  Berg  as 
above,  their  bad  certain  bouwt  of  reception  in 

particular  by-P^*^'^  ^^^  ^  ^  "^X*  ^^^s^  ^ 
entertainment, which  were  liept,  perhaps,  by  tome 
of  their  own  gang,  or  by  such  as  belonged  to 
them,  and  particularly  in  the  way  between  Dnn- 
liirk  and  Ipres,  thev  had  a  house  liept  by  a  widow, 
whose  hni band,  when  she  had  one,  was  one  of 
Che  wicked  fraternity,  and  who  willingly  har- 
boured the  whole  gang. 

This  widow  received,  not  only  the  gang,  but 
even  their  wives,  or  whores,  or  whatever  they 
were  called;  and  these  were  they,  our  author 
says,  from  whom  on  several  occasions  they  were 
whetted  on  to  blood. 

It  happened,  savs  our  author,  a  little  before 
the  (atsl  expioit  of  all,  that  they  robbed  a  com- 
pany of  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  of  Lisle, 
who  not  only  parted  unwillingly  with  what  they 
had  about  them,  though  not  much  neither,  but 
who  gave  some  fistal  descriptions  of  the  robbers, 
and  which  they  were  so  well  known  by,  that  they 
were  very  much  perplexed  with  it,  so  that,  in 
short,  they  were  very  often  obliged  to  change 
their  habits»  disguise  their  fiuses,  sUft  their  horses, 
and  the  like. 

The  women  upbraided  them,  says  our  author, 
that  had  they  made  dear  work,  as  they  called  it, 
with  them,  that  is  to  say,  cut  all  their  throats, 
they  had  been  safe  and  out  of  all  danger ;  and 
so  often  did  they  repeat  thb  bloody  doctrine  to 
them,  and  so  home  did  they  press  them,  that,  as 
it  is  said,  they  promised  their  most  Christian 
wives  that  they  would  make  surer  work  of  it 
next  time. 

in  this  juncture  of  time  comes  the  unhappy  in- 
telligence, to  them,  of  a  set  of  English  gentle- 
men just  come  on  shore  at  Calais,  who  had  about 
three  hundred  guineas  in  gold  about  them,  and 
that  they  were  just  preparing  to  go  forward  to 
Paris. 

The  aoconat  was  o  particular,  and  the  pur- 
chase so  good,  that  they  embarked  for  the  at- 
tempt with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  the  night 
between  the  twentieth  and  twenty- first  of  Sep- 
tember, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  they  all  set  out :  they  posted  themselvet 
in  a  little  village  near  St  Inglevret,  not  tkr  from 
Boulogne,  where  they  refreuied  themselves,  and 
in  the  morning  took  the  road  for  Calais. 

About  four  o'clock,  according  to  the  intelli- 
gence they  had  received,  they  met  the  gende- 
men  coming  forward  in  two  post-chaises,  whom 
they  immediately  stopped  and  robbed,  for  they 
made  no  resistance. 

Having  thus  had  the  booty  they  expected,  they 
called  a  council  among  themselves,  what  to  do 
with  the  gentlemen  they  had  robbed;  when 
calling  to  mind  the  helUsh  reproaches  of  the 
bloody  wretches,  their  females,  they  resolved  to 
murder  all  the  gentlemen,  with  their  attendants, 
and  immediately  fell  upon  them,  and  butchered 
them,  as  has  been  made  public  to  the  world.  The 
brief  account,  as  testified  by  the  only  surviving 
person,  the  servant  Spinddow,  is  as  follows : — 

On  Tuesday,  September  10th,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  set  out  from  Calais 
for  Boulogne,  in  our  way  to  Paris ;  my  master 
Sebright  (the  best  of  masters)  and  Mr  Dalies 
being  in  one  chaise,  and  Mr  Mempcsson  and  my- 


self in  another,  and  his  own  servant  on  horsebsck. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  milo  beyond  the  second 
post,  being  near  seven  miles  from  Calais,  we  wsre 
set  upon  by  six  highwaymen,  who,  having  storoed 
the  postilions,  came  up  to  the  chaises  and  de- 
manded our  money ;  and  the  same  was  readily 
surrendered  to  them,  for  we  had  no  fire-arms  with 
us  to  make  resistance,  and  even  the  gentlemen's 
swords  wero  taken  from  them.  Then  taking  as 
out  of  the  chaises,  we  were  all  commanded  to  lie 
down  upon  our  faces,  as  wero  the  poscOiens  too, 
which  was  presently  obeyed ;  upon  which  one  of 
the  rogues  came  and  rifled  our  pockets,  and  nar- 
rowly searohed  the  waists  and  linings  of  our 
breeches.  This  being  done,  I  was  ordered  to  get 
up  and  open  the  portmanteaus;  and  as  I  was 
going  to  do  it,  1  saw  one  of  them  pull  the  dead 
body  of  Mr  Lock  out  of  the  chaise,  in  which  he 
had  been  killed  on  his  rotura  from  Paris,  at  some 
small  distance  from  us ;  this  was  a  sad  presage  of 
what  was  like  to  follow.  Mr  Lock's  servant,  who 
was  a  Swiss,  was  apared,  but  made  to  lie  on  his 
face  at  the  place  where  they  met  him.  In  rifling 
Mr  Sebrigbt's  portmanteau,  they  found  aome 
things  wrapped  up,  which  they  suspected  I  en- 
deavoured to  conceal,  which  made  them  cut  me 
with  a  sword  very  dangerously  in  the  head. 
When  they  had  done  with  my  master's  portman- 
teau, they  ordered  Mr  Mompesson  to  open  his, 
and  he  desired  Mr  Sebright  to  tell  them,  hi 
French,  that  his  servant  was  gone  before,  and 
had  got  the  key  with  him.  Th:a  servant  they 
had  met  with  not  far  off",  and  had  shot  him  a 
the  back ;  but  he,  not  being  dead,  was  ordered 
to  lie  down  on  his  face,  and  now  they  fetched  him 
to  open  his  master's  portmanteau. 

When  they  had  finished  their  searoh  of  the 
portmanteaus  and  doak-bags,  shaking  every  piece 
of  linen  for  fear  of  missing  any  money,  then  the 
barbarous  ruffians  gave  the  word  to  kill ;  where- 
upon one  stabbed  me  in  five  places  in  the  body, 
and  left  me  for  dead ;  and  with  the  same  sword 
he  struck  at  Mr  Davies  several  times,  and  deft 
his  tcull.  Who  was  butchered  next,  or  what 
immediately  followed,  I  cannot  tell,  being  atunocd 
by  one  of  the  villains,  who  came  up  to  me  and 
stamped  three  times  upon  my  head,  as  I  was 
lying  upon  my  face.  As  soon  as  I  came  a  little 
to  myself,  I  perceived  by  his  groana  that  they 
were  murdering  Mr  Mompesson,  whose  throat 
they  cut,  and  otherwise  wounded  him ;  but  be 
survived  his  wounds  for  some  time. 

About  that  time  a  peasant  that  was  aoddent- 
ally  passing  by  was  brought  in  amongst  na,  and 
made  to  lie  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  who,  per- 
ceiving what  sort  of  work  they  were  upon,  got  op^ 
and  attempted  to  run  away,  but  they  rode  after 
him,  and  shot  him  dead.  After  this  they  visited 
me  once  more,  and  having  turned  me  about,  ta 
see  if  I  had  any  life  remaining,  but  observing 
none,  they  left  me  there  weltering  in  my  Mood. 
The  bloody  scene  being  then  ended,  they  padded 
up  their  booty,  carrying  away  two  doak-bagi^ 
filled  with  the  best  of  the  things ;  and  having  a 
horse  that  vras  small  and  poor,  they  shot  him 
themselves,  and  took  away  a  better' out  of  one 
of  the  chaises  in  his  room. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  after  they  wvre 

gone,  we  heard  the  peasants  talking  over  the  dead 

I  bodies,  and  Mr  Mompesson  andmyseU^  liftmr  np 
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our  heads  as  well  as  we  could,  perceived  they 
were  carrying  away  what  things  were  left.  We 
deirfred  them  to  help  us  into  the  chaise,  but  they 
refused  to  do  it ;  so  with  much  difficulty  Mr 
MompesBon  got  himself  in,  and  I  crawled  up  to  it, 
and  got  my  body  in,  while  my  legs  hung  out,  and 
in  tlut  posture  we  were  carried  to  a  little  house 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place,  and  one 
of  ttw  peasants  was  so  kind  as  to  lead  the  chaise : 
the  people  of  the  house  brought  some  straw,  and 
laid  us  upon  it,  and  there  we  Uy  in  great  misery 
that  night.  Mr  Mompesson  tooli  notice  in  the 
night,  that  he  thought  the  rogues  were  but  in- 
differently paid  for  the  drudgery  of  butchering 
so  many  (Ave  persons  being  then  murdered,  and 
hhnself,  who  died  soon  after,  made  the  sixth) ; 
"fb^^saith  he,  "besides  watches,  rings,  linen,  &c., 
Ihey  had  bnt  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas 
amongst  us  ail,  and  the  payment  of  the  bills 
will  be  stopped  at  Paris." 

Mr  Sebright  had  changed  at  Calais  about 
twenty-five  guineas  into  silver  (not  three  hun* 
dred  as  was  given  out)  to  bear  our  expenses 
upon  the  road.  And  whereas  it  was  reported 
that  he  said  to  the  ruffians — he  knew  one  of 
them ;  which  expression  is  supposed,  by  some, 
to  have  occasioned  the  sad  catastrophe,  which  it 
saigbt  have  done,  had  it  been  true,  but  the  said 
report  is  absolutely  fklse  and  groundless,  and 
kighly  injurious  to  the  memory  of  that  worthy 
though  unfortunate  gentleman.  The  murder 
was,  doubtless,  preconcerted  among  them,  and 
leeolved  upon ;  and  they  tell  us  in  that  country, 
4iat  some  time  before  a  certain  company  had 
4rank,  at  a  house  upon  the  road,  an  uncommon 
quantity  of  brandy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  this 
kicked  gang,  in  order  to  work  themselves  up  to 
t  sufficient  rage  for  the  committing  of  so  much 
Mrbarity. 

Next  morning  we  were  carried  from  our  little 
cottage  upon  the  road  back  to  Calais,  where 
several  of  the  most  able  surgeons  of  the  place 
were  sent  for,  to  take  care  of  us,  and  dress  our 
wounds.  They  sewed  up  Mr  Moropesson's 
throat,  and  finding  he  had  a  fever,  bled  him,  but 
he  died  a  few  hours  after. 

Another  report  was  spread  here,  and  transmit- 
ted to  France,  which,  in  justice  to  truth  and  to 
the  injured  person,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  con- 
tradict, vis,,  that  the  woman's  son  at  the  Silver 
Lion  Inn  at  Calais  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
having  a  hand  in  that  horrid  action,  upon  which 
aecouttt  they  have  since  been  great  sufferers  at 
that  house,  but  the  said  report  to  as  folse  as  any- 
thhig  can  be  true;  on  the  contrary,  those  people 
bear  the  best  of  characters. 

I  have  here  given  you  the  substance  of  the 
report  I  made  more  at  large  to  the  President  at 
Calais,  which  he  told  me  he  would  have  printed, 
and  sent  to  England,  when  I  waited  upon  him 
•Bme  days  before  I  Idl  that  place,  to  thank  him 
§gr  the  great  care  he  had  taken  in  this  unhappy 
aAir,  rad  at  the  same  time  described  to  him  the 
fleatiires  of  two  of  the  rogues,  who  had  something 
lemarkable  hi  their  faces.  What  account  the 
postilions  gave  of  the  matter,  I  know  not.  but  it 
■  said  to  be  little,  and  next  to  none. 

A  person  was  some  time  since  taken  up  at  lisle, 
and  said  to  be  the  old  man  that  was  among  them, 
for  such  there  was  in  tbe  gang ;  but,  upon  his 


trial,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same ;  how- 
ever,  he  was  broke  on  the  wheel  for  a  robbery 
committed  by  him  about  four  years  ago. 

We  hear  of  another  person  taken  up  near 
Boulogne,  who  is  in  gaol  there  on  account  of 
some  words  that  he  spoke,  as  it  is  sdd,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  so  that  it  is  much  doubted  that 
he  was  a  party  concerned,  though  he  hath  got  a 
stone  doublet  by  the  bargain ;  hut  it  to  to  be 
hoped  that  the  perpetrators  of  so  much  wicked- 
ness win  be  apprehended,  and  in  that  case,  I 
expect  to  be  sent  for  to  France,  and  if  so,  you 
shall  hear  farther  from 

Your  humble  servant, 

R.  SriMDiLow. 

This  inhuman  butchery  soon  spread  its  fome 
over  the  whole  country ;  and  as  it  filled  the  ears 
of  all  that  heard  it  with  horror,  so  the  search 
after  the  murderers  was  so  sudden,  so  strict,  and 
so  general,  that  it  forced  them  all  to  leave  even 
the  closest  retreats  they  had,  and  to  fly  the 
country. 

fiixeau,  in  particular,  took  to  his  old  retreat, 
says  our  author,  and  went  op  into  Xxtrrain, 
where  he  had  been  before,  and  where  he  was  not 
to  seek  of  his  lurking  holes  and  receivers,  in 
which  he  had  formerly  been  harboured. 

Yet,  even  here,  he  found  the  faiqe  of  the  mui^ 
der  committed  on  the  English  gentlemen  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  people ;  the  whole  society 
of  mankind  seemed  to  be  alarmed,  and  the  gene- 
ral search  after  all  suspected,  loose,  or  vagrant 
persons,  was  very  strict,  and  several  such  were 
taken  up,  among  which,  and  that  increased  their 
fears,  were  two  who  were  really  in  the  secret  of 
the  murder,  though  not  in  the  foct,  and  by  whose 
being  examined  some  light  was  ^ined  into  the 
persons  who  were  really  Ruilty. 

This,  no  doubt,  made  Bizeau  and  Le  Pebvre 
often  shift  their  dens  and  flv  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  being  In  continual  uneashiess  and  ap- 
prehendons  of  being  dlsoovered.  Thev  would 
have  fled  fbrther  off,  but  they  perceived,  let  them 
go  where  they  would,  it  would  l>e  the  same ;  for 
that,  as  before,  the  Court  of  France  had  written. 
In  the  most  pressing  terms,  to  all  tbe  neighbour- 
ing princes  to  intercept  strangers,  especially 
French,  and  cause  them  to  be  most  strictly  ex* 
amined. 

The  constematkm  they  were  In  on  thto  occa- 
sion must  be  very  great,  and  they  quitted  their 
old  quarters  in  Lorrain,  and,  says  ne,  came  down 
into  the  low  countries,  and  particularly  took  up 
their  stand  in  WaUoon  Flanders,  at  or  about  VaJt 
lendennes. 

Here  they  changed  their  names,  and  Bizeav, 
in  particular,  called  himself  GraUen  Devanelle, 
a  Walloon,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  working 
silversmith  and  jeweller,  and  carried  abovt  him 
the  proper  tools  of  that  trade,  though  he  under- 
stood little  or  nothing  of  it. 

Their  disguise  served  them  but  too  well,  and 
they  were  so  effectually  concealed  by  it  that  they 
got  harbour  In  several  houses,  where  they  were 
not  at  all  suspected  about  Conde.  Hence  they 
removed  to  Lisle,  where,  pretending  the  same 
trade,  and  being  recommended  by  people  of  cre- 
dit from  their  former  quarters,  where  It  seems 
they  had  behaved  civUly,  they  were  easily  re- 


oelvvd  at  Llale  a]«o(  nor  wu It  liard tobe entoN 
tAioed  at  a  s«cond  place,  when  they  had  a  Mr 
tcstimonia],  or  certiBcation,  from  the  first. 

Hei%  they  got  wparate  lodgingi,  and  seemed 
■ot  to  oorrespond  or  he  acquaint^  with  one  an* 
other ;  hot,  having  each  of  them  a  wife  wfth  hfan, 
pot  on  the  feoe  of  aitifieers  in  appearanoe,  work- 
ing diligently  at  their  trades ;  keeping,  however, 
a  strict  secret  intelligence  one  with  another  all 
the  while  for  the  carrying  on  their  wkked  pri* 
vate  hosfaiess,  which  they  never  quitted. 

In  thb  place  they  seemed  now  to  have  gotten 
a  kind  of  settlement,  and  to  hava  escaped  aU  the 
dangers  of  a  dlseovesy;  and  perhaps,  had  they 
been  able  to  have  restrained  themselves  from  the 
old  trade  of  thieving,  they  might  have  gone  on 
undiseovered  to  this  day,  hut  two  things  broke  in 
upon  their  renote.  1.  They  nnderstood  here 
tliat  the  two  fellows  who  were  taken  up  at  Nancy 
in  Lorrain  had  pretended,  on  eiamlnation,  to 
know  something  of  the  robbers  who  murdered 
the  BngOsh  gentlemen,  and  to  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  them,  their  persons,  their  places  of  re« 
treat,  and  employment,  though  it  was  too  imper- 
fect an  aceonnt  to  guide  the  officers  of  Justice  to 
an  inquiry. 

Thb  *&  probable  they  had  tntelligenoe  of  from 
some  of  their  gang,  who  yet  lay  undiscovered  hi 
that  country ;  to  which  was  added,  that  several 
places  where  they  had  been  concealed  had  been 
searched,  and  the  people  taken  up  on  suspicion ; 
and  that  it  was  likely  they  would  be  put  to  the 
torture  to  make  them  confess  who  it  was  they 
had  so  entertained,  and  what  other  haunts  they 
had,  where  they  might  be  inquired  after ;  but  as 
ft  happened  they  had  not  communicated  that 
part  to  any  of  those  peonie,  so  they  could  give 
no  aooonnt  of  them,  u  they  were  tortured ;  no^ 
not  to  save  their  lives. 

Though  these  strlet  Inqnirlee  made  them 
anxious,  yet  It  did  not  at  all  take  them  off 
from  the  practice  of  their  usual  villanies ;  and 
thev  made,  says  our  author,  many  successful 
saues  in  private,  some  one  way  and  some  another; 
sometimes  together,  and  sometimes  apart ;  by 
which  they  supported  their  expense,  and  yet 
managed  with  such  dexterity  that  they  ahrays 
escaped  pursuit,  umI  for  some  time  so  much  as 
being  suspected. 

Nor,  perhaps,  had  these  two  capital  rogues 
been  so^eeted  at  all,  IC  on  the  strict  searches 
that  were  mado  upon  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  the  Boglish  gentlenien,  several  lesser  rogues 
had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  who, 
though  engaged  only  In  a  kind  of  inferior  villanies, 
and  so  not  concerned  with  these  In  the  bloody 
and  cruel  attempts  they  were  generally  employed 
hi,  yet  knew  of  them,  and  upon  their  examhi4> 
tlon  gave  such  accounts  of  them  as  that  by  these 
means  tha  ofleer*  of  the  Lieutenant  General  do 
PoMoe  eame  to  know  that  there  waa  such  a 
gang,  and  perhaps  to  know  sobm  of  tiieir  haunts, 
and,  cooseouently,  a  stricter  search  waa  made 
after  them  tnao  ud  ever  been  done  befere ;  nor, 
when  theae  aeooonta  were  given  of  them,  was  It 
any  longer  doubted  but  that  these  trere  the  men 
that  had  oommltted  the  barbaront  massaero  of 
the  BngUsh  gentlemen  between  OsUs  and 
Boologne. 
After  the  government  had  thus  gotten  a  soent 
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of  theas,  they  ware  put  man  to  tbehdrilili 
conceal  tbemselvus,  and  they  qvittad  Ibdr  sU 
habitations  and  ratraalB,  and  though  it  v«  difr 
cult,  yet  they  did  ae  effiMtually  naaagib  ihii 
they  not  only  eaeaped,  but  had  the  b^ldasa  itfl 
lo  continue  their  horrid  trade,  as  wsUef  milder 
as  of  robbery. 

In  conseqnenoeof  thiadaapcrslabsldMHithif 
attacked  the  Lisle  stago-ooaeh  about  Uie  mtHi 
after  the  robberv  of  the  BacUsh  gsallsasii  b 
thb  adventure  ttiay  were  bo2i  osBeena^  mthey 
had  been  hi  the  oilier. 

They,  it  seems,  had  raoeifed  sobw  prisils  iB* 
telligenoe  of  a  great  aum  «f  money  whbh  uisti 
be  carried  In  the  coach  that  time  ttmlMtU 
Paris,  and  that  theio  would  be  six  or  sight  bm 
on  horseback  wdl  armed  to  guard  it,  astwlih 
standing  which,  they  rssolved  to  altaflktbni,  sal 
carry  off  the  money  or  die  in  the  attsoip^  Ti 
this  purpose,  they  were  no  lass  than  tan  in  aunba 
when  they  set  out;  but,  npon  bettsr  faitsliigsaoe, 
and  that  there  were  no  man  thsn  tws  ssrvsals 
Bttfindiiy  the  eoadi,  they  aspantedi  aid  eslj 
five  went  Ibrward'esi  the  da^pi  of  robbsogthe 
ooaeh,  and  tha  other  llvo  went  towards  Eoaa  ee 
some  other  seant,  believb^  that  sesbg  the  BOB* 
her  of  horsemen  were  ndnasd  to  only  twoiaitek 
of  eight,  BO  the  treaawn  wm  aba  bft  behbd 
perhapa  for  that  weak  ottlj.  They  waited  for  tb 
coaeh  on  the  toad  hetweesi  Perenaaenthe  Uvet 
Somme  and  the  Httle  town  of  BapaaaM,  wbcre 
taking  a  oonvenientpoetoa  tha  edgaelthswsod 
they  stopped  the  postilion,  firing  a  pbtel  at  bin 
which  missing  the  fellow,  hurt  one  ef  the  hoisn 
only.    The  two  horsemen  behaved  very  weQ,  bai 
were  both  murdered,  and  the  passsogsn  pai 
into  the  otmoet  terror  and  oonstematba,  eipset- 
ing  theyshottld  beali  murdered  aba^  Ihaasoci 
of  the  two  men  on  horseback  were  Jidm  tallbid 
and  Lawrenoe  Hennebt,  anrvaata. 

Having  thw  cleared  the  fUd,  as  II  nigbtbs 
said,  of  thefar  emween^  they  robbed  the  €saoi^ 
in  which  our  author  aaya  tbsy  uasd  the  paaea* 
gera  very  rudely  and  barhnrmisly>  and  two  bdisi 
espedaliy,  who  they  wwonded  in  getting  ibp 
from  their  fingers,  besidea  other  iadsesaebs  sad 
cruelties  not  to  be  namwl,  and  weti,  bfll  nidi 
the  most  humble  and  paaaionalo  entwsatbs,  pm- 
vafled  with  to  aavn  their  Kens ;  indasdi  BBMJdsriay 
hew  they  had  been  ftttshed  with  hbod  br  isw 
time  past,  ItwasawoadBr  tbqr  had  nsl  Ubd 
diem  alL 

Our  author  does  not  give  any  aneennttf  «^ 
booty  they  took  on  thb  ooeasteBy  anfy  mUi^  fhi^ 
thb  waa  the  last  of  their  villaniea;  thataewtks 
days  of  their  account  bagna  to  ooma  m^  br  thsl* 
wifhhia^iwdayB  after  thia  robbery,  thepasrinais 
and  paasengers  having  given  tha  best  desBriptba 
ol  them  that  they  wero  ahlo  to  da  ef  Ma  b 
BBBsks,  for  80^  It  soeasa*  tbsy  wnra  at  thai  timft 
though  not  when  they  altnokod  the  Bsgiiib 
gentloBBcn.  We  say,  the  dnsuiijitiBB  hsbglM 
as  well  as  it  oouid  he  in  snob  ebenasatanon,  the 
two  prfaielpals,  namely,  Biaeaa,  then  eaihd  0^ 
vaaene,  and  PeCer  le  ¥tbtt%  werataksn  opil 
Lisle  upon  BaapkioBi  tbn  otfaar  Biaasa  «■ 
three  more^  who  warn  bi  tbn  IbtfU  aassfed  w 
thattbse. 

Befaig  tea  bi  tho  handa  «r  IMtfan,  mthsMO 
suspMon  of  rabbery  than  na  aay  pciiilba  aihbew 
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of  tbe  fret,  tbe  wart  general  inquiry  ^kn  directed 
to  the  mnrder  of  tke  finglith  gentlemen.  They 
(lenled  it  itUlly,  but  yet  all  their  answers  seemed 
to  be  studied  and  uncertain,  faltering  and  shuf* 
fling;  sometimes  they  were  in  Switzerland  at  that 
time»  another  time  they  were  at  Paris,  another 
time  sick,  and  thus  their  very  denial  rather 
mereased  than  abated  the  suspleiona  of  their 
{uflr. 

Upon  all  theM  inquiries,  the  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral de  Pc4loe  thought  fit  to  have  them  brought 
to  Parte,  where  they  went  more  seriously  to  work 
irtth  them,  and  had  them  examined  upon  all  the 
partieulars  apart,  and  as  they  were  kept  asunder, 
lod  net  permitted  to  see  the  oonlession  that 
ilther  had  separvlely  made,  they  began  to  sus- 
Met  one  another,  each  one  doubting  that  the 
icher  shoold  impeach  hia  of  the  ihct,  to  obtain 
lis  own  pardon. 

But  neitlMr  did  this  prodnoe  a  full  confession, 
though  it  gave  auffldent  light  to  convince  the 
Judges  Crteiinal  that  they  were  the  men,  while 
they  had  mot  yet  such  positive  proof  of  it  as 
was  sufficient  to  convict  and  attaint  them. 

Upon  this  occaaioB  it  was  that  they  sent  over 
to  England  to  desire  that  Richard  Spindelow, 
the  servant  to  Mr  Sebright,  might  be  sent  over 
to  give  evidence  in  the-oase  as  to  the  persons  of 
the  men,  and  the  particulars  of  the  murder,  which, 
our  author  says,  he  accordingly  did. 

This  Spindelow  was,  they  supposed,  murdered 
with  tbe  rest ;  nay,  they  turned  and  rolled  him 
about  aiter  a  great  interval  of  his  wounds,  and 
findior  no  breath  in  him,  as  they  believed,  they 
left  mm  as  a  dead  corpse ;  yet  he  alterwards 
recovered. 

His  evidence,  together  with  their  confused, 
Mterlog  answers,  were,  if  s  said,  found  sufficient 
by  the  Judges  Criminal,  to  declare  these  two 
guilty,  both  of  the  murder  and  robbery;  the 
trials  in  France  beuig  not  by  juries  as  in  England, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  the  court,  or  bench  of 
judges,  and  these,  we  say,  with  one  voice,  pro- 
nounced them  guilty,  as  well  of  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  the  English  gentlemen,  as  also  of  the 
robbery  of  the  Lisle  coach,  and  tbe  murder  of 
the  two  servants  that  attended  it. 

Bizeau  behaved  tUl  now  with  an  obdurate  kind 
of  bravery,  and  Le  Febvre  with  stupidity  of  mind 
-4)oth  insensible  of  their  condition— nor  could 
the  faUiera,  who  were  admitted  to  attend  them, 
prevai]  with  them  to  make  any  serious  reflections, 
or  so  much  as  to  suppose  they  were  in  any  dr-' 
comstance  which  required  soch  reflections. 

But  when  they  found  thev  were  condemned, 
and  that  they  saw  death  at  toe  door,  that  it  was 
unavoidable,  nor  any  delay  of  the  execution  to 
be  obtained,  they  began  both  of  them,  but  espe- 
cially Biseau,  to  relent,  and  look  with  the  coun- 
tenouse  of  guilty  criminals.  The  sentence  pro> 
nounced,  as  our  anther  gives  it  ns  from  the  forms 
of  their  jnitioe,  is  thus  :— 

ExTiacT  from  the  Register  of  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, held  for  the  Chatelet  of  Paris. 

"  Ao  aceusatton  being  pursued,  at  the  instance 
of  the  king's  procurator-general,  against  Joseph 
Biieau,  who  luid  token  upon  himself  the  name  of 
Gratien  Devaaelle,  jeweller,  of  the  city  of  Liege, 
and  Peter  Le  Febvre,  also  jewellery  Elizabeth 


Gottequio,  wife  of  the  said  Le  Febvre;  Mafy 
Merance,  wife  of  Franols  Nicholas  Josette,  a 
seller  of  Indian  goods ;  John  Baptist  Blxeau,  toy- 
man;  Andrian  Beausse,  vintner;  Catherine 
Moflet,  wife  of  the  said  Adrian  Beausse,  and 
Mary  Beausse,  their  daughter:  Anne  Turry, 
wife  of  Francis  Puget,  aUat  Farcinet;  Mary  Ca- 
therine Francois,  aliat  Catherine  Cantas,  and 
Mary  Frances  Beausse,  widow  of  Francis  Caron, 
vintner,  at  Beauval,  defendants,  and  accused. 

**  The  court  declared  that  the  aforesaid  Joeeph 
Bizeau  oiiof  Gratien  Devanelle,  and  Peter  Le 
Febvre,  were  duly  attointed  and  convicted  of  the 
robberies  and  assassinations  committed  upon  the 
persons  of  the  English  gentlemen  and  their  ser- 
vants, named  Lock,  Sebright^  Mompesson,  Davies, 
Fitsgerald,  and  Richard  Spindelow,  and  also  one 
named  Allot  and  Lewis  Poilet,  upon  the  high 
road  to  Boulogne,  between  Brighen  and  St  Ingle* 
verd,  the  21st  of  September  lost ;  and  also  of  the 
robbery  of  the  stoge  coach  belonging  to  Lisle, 
with  armed  force  upon  the  high  roi^  near  the 
village  of  Mazincoort,  two  leagues  and  a  half 
from  Peronne,  the  19th  of  November  last ;  and 
of  the  assassination,  committed  at  the  same  time, 
upon  the  persons  of  John  Pouillard  and  Lawrence 
Hennelet,  who  accompanied  the  said  coach.  In 
atonement,  therefore,  for  the  crimes  mentioned  as 
aforesaid,  and  in  regard  to  justice,  the  said  Joseph 
Bizeau,  aliat  Gratien  Devanelle,  and  Peter  Lb 
Febvre,  are  condemned  to  have  their  arms,  legs, 
thighs,  &c,  broken  upon  a  scaffold,  which  shall 
be  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  common  place 
of  execution  in  the  city  of  Paris ;  alter  which  said 
execution  thefar  bodies  shall  be  put  upon  wheels, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  sky,  there  to  remain 
for  so  much  time,  and  as  longas  it  shall  please 
God  to  continue  them  alive.  The  goods  acquired 
by  them  are  confiscated  to  the  king,  or  to  whom 
they  shall  be  found  to  appertain,  save  one  thou* 
sand  livres,  which  shall  be  taken  out  of  what  be- 
longs to  each  of  them,  to  cause  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  to  implore  God  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  several  persons  aforementioned  whom 
they  have  assassinated,  and  the  same  sum  of  one 
thousand  livres  out  of  each  of  their  effects,  as  fines 
to  the  king,  in  case  the  profit  arising  by  confisca- 
tion do  not  accrue  to  his  miuesty ;  and  farther, 
that  before  execution  the  said  Joseph  Bizeau  oKom 
Gratien  Devanelle,  and  Petor  Le  Febvre  shall 
be  put  to  the  question  (torture),  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  to  the  end  that  the  truth  of  the 
facto  resulting  from  their  trial,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  their  accomplices,  may  be  known  from 
their  own  mouths.  The  dead  bodies,  viz.,  that 
of  Joseph  Bizeau  aKat  Gratien  Devanelle,  to  be 
carried  and  remain  exposed  on  a  wheel,  upon  the 
high  road  to  Calais,  and  that  of  Peter  Le  Febvre 
to  be  exposed  after  the  same  manner  upon  the 
high  road  to  Peronne. 

**  The  court  was  farther  pleased  to  order,  that 
sentence  against  John  Baptist  Bizeau,  Elisabeth 
Gottequin,  Mary  Merance,  Adrian  Beausse,  Ca- 
Uierine  Moffet,  Mary  Beausse,  Anne  Turry, 
Mary  Catherine  Francois  oHas  Catherine  Cantas, 
and  Mary  Jean  Beausse,  should  be  suspended  till 
after  the  execution  of  the  present  sentence ;  and 
the  court  further  directed  that  the  warrant  issued 
out  for  the  taking  John  Baptist  Le  Febvre,  La- 
ment, Dupuis,  Josette,  Lewis  Le  Febvre,  and 
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more  diligent  in  euppressinff  the  thieves,  and 
strong  patroles  were  ordered  from  town  to  town, 
commanded  by  sucb  officers  at  might  be  depended 
upon  for  their  integrity. 

The  diligence  these  men  used  soon  mad^  tbat 
part  of  the  country  too  hot  for  our  marauders, 
and  they  began  to  separate  agaio,  and  about 
thirty  to  thirty*five  of  them,  as  was  said,  made 
over  to  England,  some  of  whidi  were  pleased  to 
apply  theniselves  to  a  lawful  and  regular  way  of 
living,  and,  among  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
to  fall  to  trade,  and  manufactures,  and  improve- 
ment, things  they  had  never  studied  before. 

But  Bizeau,  with  a  small  gang,  removing  a 
little  into  his  closer  quarter*,  followed  the  old 
traffic,  and,  by  sad  improvement,  advanced  him- 
self to  some  considersMe  figure,  the  profits  an- 
swering beyond  his  expectation. 

He  had  not,  indeed,  taken  op  a  resolution  to 
live  and  die  in  the  way  of  bis  new  profession,  or 
that  he  thought  himself  hardened  against  all 
fear ;  but  he  met  with  too  much  success  to  pre- 
tend to  leave  it  off;  and  our  author  gives  a  full 
account  of  abundance  of  his  adventures  in  Cham- 
paign, and  even  in  Lorrain  itself,  and  at  the 
capital  dty  of  Nancy ;  among  the  rest,  take  the 
few  ^at  follow  for  a  specimen. 

He  tells  us,  that  being  at  Mets  In  Lorrain,  a 
large  city  upon  the  MooaUe,  there  were  several 
Jews  employed  by  the  commissaries  of  the  French 
armies  to  buy  up  hortat  for  the  king's  troops; 
that  two  of  these  Jews  coming  home  out  of 
Fhnce,  where  they  had  been  to  deliver  a  great 
many  horses,  Bistau  and  his  gang  got  information 
that  they  were  to  come  back  by  stwh  a  day. 

Nay,  so  exact  was  their  inteUigeooe  that  they 
were  told  the  very  way  thejr  oame,  and  the  seve- 
ral snms  of  money  they  had  reoeived,  and  which, 
it  was  not  doubted,  they  would  have  about  them ; 
also,  that  they  travelled  without  any  guard,  or 
any  other  company  than  three  or  four  servants. 

It  was  true,  says  onr  author's  account,  that 
the  Jew  horse  coursers  had  received  so  much 
money,  and  that  they  were  coming  back  by  the 
road  and  at  the  time  when  the  information  given 
said  they  would  come;  bnt  the  article  of  the 
money  was  missing,  for  the  two  Jews  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  liver  Oyse  in  their  way  from 
Paris  to  Lorrain,  but  that,  having  lodged  at  an 
inn  in  a  small  viQage  near,  they  were  perceived 
to  have  money  about  them,  having  been  observed 
by,  or  Intelllgenoe  being  given  to,  a  little  gang  of 
rogues,  though  less  acquainted  with  the  trade 
than  Biseau  and  his  company ;  so  they  had  been 
attacked  and  robbed  just  as  Biseau  and  his  crew 
were  coming  up  to  them.  Bizeau  had  inst  time 
enough,  says  our  author,  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
freebooters,  and  presently  knew  them,  and  by 
certain  signals,  which  those  people  have  to  talk 
with  one  another  by  at  a  distance,  let  them  know 
who  he  was ;  so  they  tarried  for  Mm,  he  bidding 
the  rest  of  his  gang  to  keep  the  two  Jews  and 
their  servants  %&  tUl  he  returned. 

After  a  little  conference  with  the  other  gang, 
he  asked  them  how  much  they  had  got  of  this 
Jews?  They  told  him  sixty  pistdes  and  some 
silver,  and  generously  offered  him  a  share ;  he 
kugbed  at  them,  and  told  them  they  had  done 
their  work  by  halves,  and  that  he  would  make 
twice  as  much  of  the  Jews,  or  be  would  search 


the  inside  of  their  hearts  for  it ;  so  away  he  pei 
back  to  the  Jews,  who  his  gang  hid  csrried  a 
little  out  of  the  road  into  a  wood,  and  where  tkejr 
waited  his  return. 

When  he  came  to  the  Jews  he  told  them  be 
was  greatly  obliged  to  them  for  iettbg  tboce 
petty  thieves  have  no  more  of  their  money  but 
sixty  pistoles,  and  that  they  had  been  ao  kind  to 
reserve  the  rest  for  him ;  that  if  they  had  gives 
all  to  the  other,  he  should  have  resented  it  very 
much ;  but  that  aa  he  knew  they  had  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pistoles  more  in  their  eqaipage 
I  (and  with  that  he  told  them  to  a  penny  how  moch 
they  had  received,  and  who  they  received  it  oQi 
he  would  use  them,  he  said,  u  a  gift  of  w  mdch 
money  obliged  him  to  do,  that  was  to  say,  very 
friendly. 

One  of  the  Jews  seemed  to  understand  him  to 
be  speaking  ironically,  and  that  he  meant  hy  tbat 
discourse  that  he  would  cut  all  thehr  throats ; 
and  with  a  seeming  resolution  told  him  ihat  it 
was  true  they  had  received  so  moch  money,  bet 
that  he  could  not  blame  tbem  for  eodeavoam^ 
to  preserve  It  from  the  hands  they  bad  fUlen 
into ;  that  since  he  was  a  man  of  intelligence, 
and,  as  he  perceived,  had  an  accoaot  of  them 
before  they  came  out  of  Paris,  it  was  in  vaio  to 
go  about  to  hide  it  from  him,  and  he  should  have 
the  money  freely  and  fojthftilly  delivered:  and 
then  he  added,  that  as  they  had  now  loct  ill  their 
money,  and  had  nothing  left  in  thnworidbot 
misery,  it  would  be  no  disservice  to  them  to  do 
as  he  seemed  to  Intend  with  them,  and  that  to 
dispatch  them  out  of  life  would  be  the  kindest 
thinff  they  could  do  for  them ; — at  which  wofdi 
the  Jew  delivered  them  the  money,  which  be  had 
concealed  about  his  servant's  clothes  with  much 
art,  but  wHh  a  kind  of  desperation,  and  yet  an 
easinesB  that  seemed  above  any  concern,  toolL  it 
all  oot,  here  some,  and  there  some,  till  he  kni 
fide  gave  him  the  whole  sum,  and  then  hekiio; 
out  his  neck  with  the  same  unconcemednesi.  toid 
him  that  he  was  ready  for  the  coup  de  trace,  and 
besought  him  to  dispatch  him  out  of  Uiisworid. 

NoUiIng  could  be  more  nsoving,  says  my  storv, 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Jew  expressed  bit 
sense  of  his  condition,  and  nothing  more  intrcfud 
than  the  spirit  with  which  he  called  open  the 
hlghwavBaen  to  dispatch  him. 

But  Biseau,  as  our  story  sets  it  out,  wu  rcslly 
shocked  with  the  poor  man's  behaviour,  sod,  ai 
he  said  afterward,  says  the  relator,  projiosed  to 
his  comrades  to  let  the  man  go,  and  not  to  rob 
him  at  all,— .or  to  take  ten  pistoles  a  man  for 
their  present  occasion,  and  so  dismiss  bhn ;  hot 
he  could  not  persuade  the  gang  to  it  However, 
he  told  the  Jew  that  he  was  sorry  the  lost  was 
like  to  be  so  fotal  to  him ;  that  he  wooM  not 
have  him  lose  conrage,^perhaps  he  might  get  it 
up  again.  As  to  them,  theh*  trade  was  for 
money,  and  he  knew  they  ran  great  haxards  for 
it ;  that,  however,  out  of  his  own  share,  he  threw 
him  back  twenty  pistoles ;  and  as  to  his  life,  he 
assured  him  they  had  no  Intention  to  bort  him. 

The  Jew  thanked  him,  but  seemed  to  lay  more 
value  upon  the  gift  of  the  twenty  pistoles  thao 
upon  that  of  sparing  his  life,  and  so  they  pait^ 

And  now  to  follow  our  relator  exactly -.—Biseau, 
says  he,  began  to  draw  near  the  last  scene  of  bu 
villanies.    He  had  some  petty  adventures,  he  a} ». 
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1b  Lofnin,  bvt  not  of  vaj  great  momenr,  and  he 
wae  about  to  retire  into  FVance,  wlien  he  got 
intelligence  of  a  certain  oommiiiary,  who.  as  be 
waa  told,  was  oomlng  from  Straebnrg  in  a  hired 
coodi,  with  a  strong  guard,  having  a  great  sum 
of  money  with  him,  sone  on  his  own  aoconnt 
and  BOOM  on  the  king's  accoant  t  in  a  word,  he 
bad  a  tempting  acconnt  of  the  booty,  bnt  withal, 
ha  had  also  sueh  a  description  of  the  equipage  of 
the  eommiisary,  and  that  be  came  so  well  guard- 
ed, that  there  seemed  to  be  no  room  for  any 
attempt  upon  him. 

However,  Bisean  could  not  persuade  himself 
to  despabr,  but  getting  a  choice  set  or  gang  of  his 
most  experience,  trM  lellows,  seven  in  number, 
besides  himself  and  one  particular  stout  comrade, 
that  went  always  with  bun,  being  nine  in  num- 
ber, aays  our  relator,  they  resold  to  try  what 
they  oould  make  of  it,  and  take  what  their  for- 
tone  might  present;  and,  acoordingly,  on  the 
day  when  they  knew  the  commissary  would  be 
npon  the  rood,  they  all  mounted,  and  placed 
themselTes  in  a  retreat  under  a  little  thicket  of 
trccit  where  they  were  perlMly  concealed,  and 
yet  had  a  foil  view  of  the  road. 

They  had  not  fixed  their  ambuscade  very  long, 
bnt  they  saw  some  stragglers  of  the  company 
appear,  and  those  they  might  have  snapped  up 
with  ease,  but  that  would  not  serve  their  pur- 
pose, so  they  let  them  all  pass,  and  lay  still 
nndiseovcred ;  after  some  time  they  saw  the 
commissary  with  his  whole  retinue,  but  were 
more  than  surprised  when  they  saw  that  he  had 
not  only  eight  gentlemen  on  horseback,  besides  I 
two  ooachM,  but  had  also  a  little  squadron  of  dra- 
goons with  him,  which  the  governor  of  Strasbnrg 
had  granted  because  of  the  ldng*s  money,  which 
was  also  with  them,  and  was  a  considerable  sum. 

Thb  sight  made  them  disconsolate,  and  they 
bad  no  more  to  do  but  lie  still  till  the  whole 
body  was  passed,  and  so  disposed  themselves  to 
return  to  their  homes,  or  wander  about  for  any- 
thing that  might  oflTer. 

In  pursuit  of  these  thoughts,  they  came  into 
the  road,  for,  as  is  said,  Uiey  had  taken  their 
standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  highway, 
that  they  might  lie  secure ;  but  now,  oomiog  into 
the  road,  they  rode  off  the  contrary  way,  going 
towards  Strasburg,  that  they  might  not  be  seen 
by  any  of  the  dragoons. 

The  first  they  met  with,  says  our  author,  were 
two  dragoons  following  the  coach  upon  the  spur, 
which,  it  must  be  supposed,  were  two  of  the 
number  appointed  to  have  gone  with  the  rest, 
but  who  were  left  behind  by  their  own  negli- 
gence ;  they  inquired  of  Biieau  and  his  gang  if 
thev  bad  seen  the  party  before,  wbidi  the  other 
told  them  they  had,  and  that  they  were  but 
about  half  a  league  off;  so  they  parted,  fiizeau 
was  at  first  minded  to  have  attaeked  them,  but 
he  considered  that  soldiers  are  not  generally 
overstocked  with  money,  and  that  if  he  attempted 
them,  he  must  kill  them  both  or  he  did  nothing ; 
then  also,  that  perhaps  the  noise  might  be  heard 
by  the  rest,  who  were  not  yet  a  great  way  before, 
and  might  come  back  to  their  rescue,  so  be  let 
them  pass. 

But  he  bad  not  rode  above  half  a  mile  farther, 
when  he  met  with  a  coach  and  six  horses,  driving 
also  fiiriously  after  the  rest,  as  if  intendhig  to 


overtake  them,  and  that  either  they  belonged  to 
them,  or  were  travellers,  willing  lO  have  the 
benefit  of  tbeir  convoy. 

They  had  three  horsemen,  who  made  up  their 
retinue,  but,  happily  for  them,  the  coach  drove 
so  hard  that  they  could  not  keep  pace,  and  were 
at  least  a  league  behind ;  had  they  been  with  the 
coach,  Biseau  would  have  fonnd  it  needful  to 
have  killed  them,  that  he  might  rob  the  coach 
without  their  escaping  and  raising  the  country. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  conch,  says  our  relation, 
seeing  Btseau,  bnt  not  the  rest  of  his  gang,  stop- 
ped to  inquire  after  their  convoy,  and  this  gave 
Biseau  opportunity  to  come  close  up  to  them, 
and  as  they  inquired,  so  he  gave  them  a  particu- 
lar account  how  far  off  they  were,  not  forgetting 
to  suggest  that  they  were  a  league  farther  off 
than  they  really  were. 

In  this  interval  two  of  Bizeau's  men  were 
come  up  to  the  postilion,  and  stood  dose  to  him, 
while  the  other  seven  stood  a  little  way  from 
them,  so  that  the  gentlenien  In  the  coach  did  not 
see  them.  A  while  after,  the  gentlemen  having, 
as  it  were,  done  talking  with  Biseau,  bade  the 
coachman  go  on,  and  the  coachman  called  to  the 
postilion  to  move ;  but  in  that  instant  the  rest  of 
the  gang,  as  if  that  had  been  their  signal,  came 
galloping  up  oueach  side  of  the  coach,  and  bid* 
ding  the  coachman  stop,  gave  the  word  deliver  to 
the  gentlemen  in  the  coach;  Bizeau,  in  the 
meantime,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing  of  the 
matter,  rode  away,  so  that  they  never  imagined 
thev  had  called  a  highwayman  to  them,  or  that 
he  belonged  to  the  party. 

When  the  gentlemen  found  how  it  was,  they 
would  have  got  out  of  the  coach,  but  having 
three  horsemen  on  one  side  and  four  on  the 
other,  they  could  not  attempt  It,  and  the  first 
thing  the  gang  demanded  was  to  deliver  their 
arms,  which  they  were  very  unwilling  to  do ;  but 
seeing  no  remedy,  for  the  highwaymen  presented 
their  carbines  at  them,  and  told  them,  if  they  did 
not  immediately  deliver  their  arms,  they  were  all 
dead  men— we  say,  seeing  there  was  no  remedy, 
they  submitted,  to  be  sure,  and  gave  out  their 
arms. 

The  gang  had  no  intelligence  of  this  coach,  so 
could  not  tell  what  to  expect,  or  where  to  search 
more  particularly  than  other,  so  they  obliged  the 
gentlemen  to  alight  out  of  the  coach,  and  search- 
ed them,  one  by  one,  so  effectuallv,  that  they 
almost  stripped  them  from  head  to  foot. 

While  this  was  doing,  and  after  their  arms 
were  delivered,  three  of  the  gang  aUghtiuff, 
searched  the  coach  and  the  portmanteaus,  whloi 
weie  tied  behind  and  before,  while  Bizeau,  with 
three  more,  who  he  called  off  to  him,  rode  for- 
ward towards  Strasbnrg,  to  scour  the  road  and 
secure  the  work. 

In  their  going  forward,  which,  indeed,  was 
wisely  contrived,  though  they  knew  not  of  it, 
they  met  the  gentlemen*s  three  servants,  and  two 
other  men  with  them,  coming  after  the  ooaeh,  as 
it  happened  ;  the  two  other  men  were  peasants, 
and  so  had  no  arms ;  and  they  fell  into  the  same 
snare  their  masters  had  done,  for  one  of  them 
rides  up  to  Bizeau,  who  was  a  little  before  the 
rest,  ami  asked  him  if  they  met  a  coach  and  six 
horses,  and  how  far  they  were  off? 
Bizeau,  says  he,  answered  yes,  he  did  meet  a 
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ooach,  and  tbey  were  not  Uv  off;  but,  ur,  mji 
he,  I  roust  speak  a  word  with  yoa  before  vou  go 
after  them,  and  with  that  presents  his  carbine  at 
him  and  bids  him  atand.  The  fellow  seemed  sur- 
prised! and  having  a  fuioe  slung  at  his  baohi 
began  to  lay  his  hand  oo  it,  which  Biaean  seeing* 
fired  at  him  immediately,  and  fetched  him  off  his 
honi^  though,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  the  fellow 
was  not  kiiledi  but  sore  wounded  and  worse 
frightened.  The  other  two,  seeing  what  hands 
they  were  in,  and  that  there  was  no  room  to  fly, 
or  pretence  to  fight  with  four  resolute  fellows 
well  armed,  submitted ;  and  as  for  the  two  pea- 
sants, thoY  had  neither  weapons  nor  money,  so 
they  stood  at  a  small  distance,  and  looked  on  the 
highwaymen,  who  commanded  them»  on  pain  of 
dMth,  not  to  9tir  a  foot. 

The  other  had  not  much  to  losoi  being  ser^ 
Tants ;  tbey  eonfeised  they  belonged  to  the  eoaoh, 
and  when  thev  had  been  tokl  what  had  been 
their  masters*  &te,  they  exclaimed  at  their  own 
n^l^jgence  at  being  absent;  but  Biseau  satisfied 
them  that  it  was  their  felicity,  and  perhaps  their 
masters*  too,  that  they  were  so  absent,  for  that, 
if  thoT  had  been  there,  they  had  infallibly  been 
aQ  killed,  and  perhaps  tbetf  masters  also. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  ooach ;  the  gang  having, 
as  ia  said,  effectually  plundered  them,  they  called 
n  oouncfl  what  they  should  do  with  them ;  some 
of  them«  it  seems,  moved  to  kill  the  postilion, 
others  the  ooach  man  and  postilion,  and  one  to 
kill  them  all ;  but  It  was  at  length  carried  for 
more  merciful  measures*  namely,  to  cut  all  the 
harness  and  turn  the  horses  loose,  then  over- 
throw the  coach,  and  leave  them  all  to  take  what 
measares  they  thought  fit. 

But  the  gentlemen,  by  their  importunities, 
prevailed  with  them  to  leave  the  coach  and  har- 
ness all  entire,  promising,  upon  their  words  and 
honour,  to  go  all  into  the  coach  and  sit  stock- 
still  four  hours,  and  then  drive  directly  back  to 
Strasbuig  s  end  that  if  any  person  came  by  on 
the  roa4  ^^^7  would  not  make  any  complaint,  or 
discover  what  had  happened  to  them. 

Biseau  was  by  this  time  come  back  to  them, 
and  all  things  being  done  and  finished  with  the 
utmost  dispateh,  the  gang,  not  much  afraid  of 
pursuit,  and  taking  a  contrary  road,  left  the  gen- 
tlemen to  perform  quarantine^  pursuant  to  their 
parole*  which  thev  did  very  punctually,  accord- 
ing to  promisci  Biseau  and  his  gang  going  away 
towards  Landau  and  the  Rhine,  where  th^ 
would  soon  be  beyond  the  reaeh  of  pursuit,  behig 
then  m  the  dominions  of  the  emperor. 

This  is  the  tlst  considerable  adventure  which,  he 
says,  Biseau  was  concemed  in,  and  he  seems  some- 
thinc  uncertain  whether  he  was  personally  in  this 
adventure  or  no ;  or  that  his  immediate  oomrade, 
numtioned  above,  who  it  seems  wss  his  nopbew, 
was  rather  principal  in  it,  and  that  Joseph  Kzeau 
might  be  engaged  in  some  of  the  other  atten^its, 
which  take  up  thai  part  of  his  relation ;  so  we 
leave  that  part  as  we  find  it,  nor  is  it  very 
material  which  of  them  it  was. 

The  booty  the  gang  mads  of  this  rencounter, 
for  such  it  seemed  to  be  hi  lU  dreomstsnees* 
they  having  sMst  the  least  Intclligenoe  about  itr— 
we  saj»  the  booty  wu  not  ineonsiderabl»  the 
gentlemen,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  equij^ 
■g»  thaf  tmvdM  in,  hei^  weU  ftiniisbwl,  and 


perhaps  the  better  for  bting  se  9&aiu%  as  they 
thought  themselvesi  under  the  oonvey  ef  a  psrty 
of  the  king's  troops  (  but  our  snthor  decs  sot 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  what  thsy  took 
herc^  eacept  that  he  hints  their  ehangiag  s  hsne 
with  one  of  tho  servaati^who  had  a  viry  gsod 
one. 

As  the  gang,  you  ase^  was  grsat,  so  yen  are 
not  to  suppose  that  these  were  aU  theadvsolHrei 
that  tbey  went  about  in  the  space  ef  tweyssn, 
from  the  time  they  came  first  to  Paris  te  Ibat 
adventure  near  Strasburg ;  nor,  as  I  miA  sbofs, 
do  we  give  a  full  aocouiit  of  those  whiok  sor 
relator  above-mentioned  is  stored  wilhi  beW  si  ii 
noted  before,  have  singled  out  some  of  the  swt 
diverting  and  the  most  eonsidersblft  fo?  set 
reader*s  observation,  even  as  for  beak  as  tbs  iste 
peaces  when  the  reduction  of  the  troops  in  F^ei 
left  a  considemble  number  ef  gentlemsa  est  of 
employment,  and  hi  want  of  meena  to  sebnst,  wc 
say,  ever  since  the  late  war. 

During  these  adventures  of  Blasaa  sod  kh 
gang,  we  are  not  to  suppoea  Le  Febvie  sad  kit 
blackguard  gang  were  iue. 

Le  Pebvre  himself  had,  for  sosse  time  before, 
joined  himself  on  several  occasions  with  sooUier 
gang  of  highway  robbers  at  Parim  and  Umss  kept 
their  station  about  Chaloos,  and  on  the  frosthn 
of  Burgundy,  where  tb^  committed  sevsnl  io- 
torious  murders  and  robb«ii%  for  whersfer  Im 
acted,  it  seema,  he  was  generally  drsaebed  is 
blood. 

It  was  in  conjunction  with  this  nng  tbst  b«  ksd 
once  robbed  the  ooach  called  i«  DiIi|enos,  sbost 
two  years  belbre»  namely,  in  April,  1721,  aad  il» 
in  robbing  and  murdering  one  lyAagtrik  s 
courier  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Cksriisi, 
which  nmrder  he  confeseed  also  upen  tks  tor- 
ture. It  seems  the  courier  was  going  for  Spsh, 
and,  as  they  supposed,  had  some  rkh  prsienis 
fW>m  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Ks^of  Spsis 
on  a  particular  aocount  i  so  thai  wUhett  mf 
capitulation,  they  attacked  and  mnidsrid  biflp 
and  rifled  him  afterwards,  when*  te  their  pist 
surprise>  they  found  nothing  about  him  but  skosi 
twenty«four  pistoles  to  dcfiiqr  hii  eipenasi  en  hii 
journey. 

After  this*  says  the  8aas0  aADount,  thsy  sftieked 

three  oitisens  of  Orleans,  trevelhi^  Irsia  tbst 
city  towards  Auxerre,  who  thev  rsMsd  ef  sboot 
six  hundred  livres,  slid  woundmg  one  ef  thisi. 
threw  him  bito  the  Cand  de  Bi^e,  immdisg 
to  drown  him ;  but  as  they  rode  off  upon  tbft 
approach  of  seme  poasaat^  the  tititm  sisds  his 
escMM* 

tShl  they  robbed  the  eondh  isMtisned  skoft 
a  second  time.  It  was,  it  seesos,  upsa  seas  is* 
telligenee  they  had  of  a  giont  booty  in  the  ceadi 
that  they  atUcked  it  this  seoeod  time,  and  it  vsi 
reported  that  they  found  no  U»  then  ssTtotr 
thousend  livres  in  nsensy  in  iU  whteh,  bovefcn 
says  our  ettthor.wsfttseonflraiiliaa.  Atthisitfi 
time  of  fobbii«  the  I^rons  stage-cewh  they  M 
at  three  horsesMO  who  were  with  thenw  sad  rode 
for  it  t  it  seems  one  ef  them  wins  Aei  in  tkesmv 
but  they  got  awiy,  beinf  well  sMontsJ;  *w 
with  them,  says  he,  it  waa  reported  tbey  snsra 
a  laifw  bootyv  two  of  the  geolfoncn  havfor  s  000- 

siderahle  sum  of  money  with  thsm. 

At  tho  robblM  this 


aordtfj  lmt»  uf»  mr  antbor,  it  was  not  Ibr 
want  €i  fodflavDar,  bnt  bacanie  the  geatlemeii 
••«I»J  by  *ha  gaodaeM  af  their  horses ;  for  It 
was  alherwise  their  coostaDt  practioa,  that  when* 
•ttr  they  attempted  to  rob  a  coach,  tbay  always 
■ordered  the  atteodaats,  though  they  aevar  killed 
those  who  were  lo  the  coach :  it  ieemi  they 
iDordered  the  other,  not  only  that  they  might 
not  escape  and  raise  the  conntrf ,  but  alio  that 
they  ni%ht  give  them  no  distnrbanee  daring  their 
farther  operations  with  the  coach. 

The  eaeape  of  those  three  persons,  it  seems, 
made  them  the  more  in  haste  in  riflmg  the  coach, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  seventy  thoasand 
lines  which  it  was  said  they  found,  yet  they  left 
■one  things  of  yalue  for  want  of  time  to  make  a 
BMra  particular  learebL 

This  also  is  one  of  the  robberies  which  Le 
Mvre  confesied  upon  the  rack,  and  which  the 
ojBeers  who  tortured  them  were  particularly 
oiKsted  to  question  them  about. 

By  these  it  will  sufidently  appear  that  not 
oniyfrem  the  tfanewhen  the  famous  Cartouch 
«u  in  his  meridian  of  wickedness,  but  for  some 
time  before,  there  has  been  a  formidable  gang  of 
robbers  in  France,  who,  as  well  on  the  road  in 
the  forest  of  Orleans  and  frontiers  of  Flanders, 
and  other  places  in  the  country,  as  also  in  the 
ttreeU  ot  the  city  of  Paris,  have  carried  on  the 
thieving  trade  and  other  viUanies,  compUcated 
with  divers  horrid  murders  and  iasolencies ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance  in  the 
proper  ofBcers  to  apprehend  them,  and  the  utmost 
>sverity  in  the  government  to  punish  them  when 
apprehended ;  for  not  one  of  them  that  has  been 
apprehended  has  been  spared,  eicept  only  such 
ss  have  bean  made  use  of  to  detect  and  convict 
their  foUowa. 

Of  this  horrid  ra«e  of  men,  and  thus  Introduced, 
these  two,  whose  execution  has  been  so  justly 
•avers,  and  who  we  are  now  speaking  of,  are 
produced  -,  and  if  the  author,  from  whom  these 
&cts  are  thus  published,  had  made  a  true  collec- 
tion, they  have  had  a  great  length  of  time  to 
practise  theh*  viUanies  in,  and  had  a  mass  of 
blood  to  account  for  to  the  justice  of  meo,  besides 
what  a  load  of  crimes  mav  have  been  committed 
by  them,  which  the  world  as  yet  knows  nothing 

It  is  tme,  the  name  of  Cartouch  has  borne  the 
burthen  of  most  of  these  things,  I  mean  as  to 
the  scandal  of  them}  fame  has  sported  with  his 
eharaater,  and  has  placed  every  action  that  has 
been  superlatively  and  flagrantly  wicked  to  his 
aeconnt  Bnt  if  we  come  to  examiae  thmgs 
■ore  ntoely,  wa  find  the  thing  quite  otherwise, 
and.  for  anght  that  wa  see,  /osepb  Bixean  waa  a 
balder  and  more  enterprising  villain  than  he,  and 
Le  Febvra  a  more  mardless,  bloody,  and  butab- 
crlyragna  than  either  of  them;  and  if  the  detail 
of  all  their  lives  was  more  fully  described,  1  doubt 
oei  bat  it  woatd  appear  so  in  every  particular, 
at  least  the  dose  of  their  actioos  would  certainly 
eonirm  It. 

As  is  said  above,  Bixean  was  now  come  to  the 
lart  saena  of  his  lifsu  While  he  had,  as  it  were, 
taken  up  the  north-east  parts  of  France  for  his 
statiett,  and  that  be  plied  about  Lorrain,  and  the 
••wtry  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  he  r». 
^  IroBB  sooM  of  his  comrades,  b- 


I  vmngUn, orrather  soliciting  Urn,  to oonsa into 
Pteardy,  upon  soma  faitalUgaaca  of  an  axtraatdi- 
aary  booty  to  be  made,  and  a  aort  of  a  oertaiaty 
of  making  it  wdi  worth  hie  while. 

What  this  particular  adventure  was,  ar  upon 
what  prospect  it  was  proposed,  our  relator  does 
not  particulariy  give  an  account,  or  whether  it 
was  effected  and  brought  to  pass,  or  that  they 
met  with  a  disappobitmeat  and  made  ao  advan- 
tage as  they  expected;  but  as  It  seams  to  be 
named  chiefly  to  bring  Biaaau  into  Fhmdars  and 
Ficardy,  so  it  answers  the  and  that  way,  for  now 
we  read  of  him  always  on  thia  side  af  the  eonn- 
try,  that  is  to  say  between  Oampeign  on  oae 
side,  Cambray  on  the  aecond*  and  DunkifiL  on 
the  third. 

Fame  tells  us  that  he  did  several  remarkable 
exploiu  on  the  side  of  Artois,  between  Calais  and 
St  Omar,  and  between  Pont  Oyse  and  Cambray ; 
as  also  between  Dunkirk  and  IpHes^  Dunkirk 
and  Boulogne,  and  the  lika^  and  thia  was  cmi- 
firmed  in  that  ha  was  act  mmk  heard  off  an  aay 
other  side  of  the  country. 

Bat  to  come  to  facta :— one  d  the  mast  nota- 
rious  robberies  he  was  immediately  concerned  in 
after  his  commg  to  Flanders  was  that  of  the  post 
between  Lisle  and  Paris,  where,  it  was  said,  they 
got  a  great  booty,  oonsistiog  of  gold  in  speeie, 
with  negotiated  bills  of  exchange  to  a  vary  gi«at 
amount ;  this  was  said  to  be  an  exceeding  loss  to 
the  merchanU  of  lisle,  besides  that  it  greatly 
iojured  the  credit  of  the  post,  by  which  bills  of 
exchange  accepted  were  frequently  carried  with 
the  utmost  security,  and  now  lay  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  a  post- letter. 

This  would,  no  questieo,  have  been  carried  on, 
had  not  the  governor  taken  care  to  prevent  it,  by 
coBveyiag  the  post  from  Lisle  by  aparty  ofsoldiars 
from  one  fortified  plaoa  to  another,  so  that  the 
maibwere  admitted  again  to  be  thoroughly  safe. 

About  September  last,  having  a  mind  to  get  a 
large  sodety  of  his  men  together,  Le  Blxeau 
comes  to  Calais,  and  on  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sion. Our  author  does  not  assign  the  particular 
cause  which  brought  him  to  Calais,  but  it  seems 
that  he  had  iotelligence  of  some  very  great 
booty,  and  that  ho  was  well  assured  of  it.  It 
was  here  that  he  solidted  hie  oM  servants  to 
come  to  him,  as  to  one  that  had  formerly  always 
assured  them  of  good  purchase  when  they  did ; 
aoccrdingly  he  bad  an  unusual  assembly  about 
him  when  at  Calais,  and  sometimes  they  went 
one  way,  and  sometimes  another ;  but  it  is  said 
anew  view  offered  itself^  which  made  him  remave 
out  of  Calais  for  some  time,  end  tahe  up  his  sta- 
tion at  Fumes  or  Berg  fit  Winox,  where  they 
expected  the  carryiag  somamoidorea  of  Portugal 
gold  from  Dunkirk  to  Lisle ;  and  this,  had  it 
happened,  had  reqnirsd  a  strong  gang  of  follows, 
far  that  the  marehaats  generally  take  care  to 
have  a  good  guard  go  along  with  their  gold, 
though  it  had  always  the  good  foriuna  to  go  safe 
and  unrnterruptad.  « 

While  they  reraafawd  bers^  Itnlifaig  far  the 
return  of  a  spy  they  had  asnt  to  Dunkirk,  aad 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  hitel- 
ligence,  behold  a  sudden  sumssons  calls  them  out 
another  way,  aad  that,  as  waa  aapposad,  to  an 
easv  booty. 

I  should  hava  taken  notlea  hara^  that  wWla 
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they  lay  abonfc  Fiumet  and  Si  Winox  Berg  as 
above,  ther  bad  certain  bomei  of  reception  in 
particnlar  ny^fAMiocM,  that  it  to  lay.  houiet  of 
entertainment, which  were  kept,  perhaps,  by  some 
of  their  own  gang,  or  by  such  as  belonged  to 
them,  and  particularly  fat  the  way  between  Dan- 
kirlt  and  Ipres,  thejr  had  a  house  kept  by  a  widow, 
whose  husband,  when  she  had  one,  was  one  of 
the  wicked  fraternity,  and  who  willingly  har- 
bonred  the  whole  gang. 

This  widow  received,  not  only  the  gang,  but 
even  their  wives,  or  whores,  or  whatever  they 
were  called;  and  these  were  they,  our  author 
savs,  from  whom  on  several  occasions  they  were 
whetted  on  to  blood. 

It  hanpened,  savs  our  author,  a  little  before 
the  fatsl  exploit  of  all,  that  they  robbed  a  com. 
paoy  of  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  of  Lisle, 
who  not  only  parted  unwillingly  with  what  they 
had  about  them,  though  not  much  neither,  but 
who  gave  some  iatal  descriptions  of  the  robbers, 
and  which  they  were  so  well  known  by,  that  they 
were  very  much  perplexed  with  it,  so  that,  in 
short,  they  were  iitrv  often  obliged  to  change 
their  habltSi  disguise  weir  faces,  sUit  thefar  horses, 
and  the  like. 

The  women  upbraided  them,  says  our  author, 
that  had  they  made  dear  worlL,  as  they  called  it, 
with  them,  that  is  to  say,  cut  all  their  throats, 
they  had  been  safe  and  out  of  all  danger ;  and 
so  often  did  they  repeat  this  bloody  doctrine  to 
them,  and  so  home  dki  they  press  them,  that,  as 
it  is  said,  they  promised  their  most  Christian 
wives  that  they  would  make  surer  work  of  it 
next  time. 

In  this  juncture  of  time  comes  the  unhappy  in* 
telligence,  to  them,  of  a  set  of  English  gentle* 
men  just  come  on  shore  at  Calais,  who  had  about 
three  hundred  guineas  in  gold  about  them,  and 
that  they  were  just  preparing  to  go  forwtfd  to 
Paris. 

The  aoeonnt  was  o  particular,  and  the  pur- 
chase so  good,  that  they  embarked  for  the  at- 
tempt with  the  ntmoet  cheerfulness,  and  the  night 
between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  they  all  set  out:  they  posted  themselves 
in  a  little  village  near  St  Inalevret,  not  far  from 
Boulogne,  where  they  refteued  themselves,  and 
in  the  morning  took  the  road  for  Calais. 

About  Ibur  o'clock,  according  to  the  iotelli- 
gence  they  had  received,  they  met  the  gentle- 
men  coming  forward  in  two  post-chaises,  whom 
they  immediately  stopped  and  robbed,  for  they 
made  no  resistance. 

Having  thus  had  the  booty  they  expected,  they 
called  a  council  among  themselves,  what  to  do 
with  the  gentlemen  they  had  robbed ;  when 
calling  to  mind  the  hellish  reproaches  of  the 
bloody  wretches,  their  females,  they  resolved  to 
murder  all  the  gentlemen,  with  their  attendants, 
and  immediately  fell  upon  them,  and  butchered 
them,  as  has  been  made  public  to  the  worid.  The 
brief  account,  as  testified  by  the  only  sorvivhig 
person,  the  servant  Spindelow,  is  as  follows : — 

On  Tuesday,  September  10th,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  set  out  from  Calais 
for  Boulogne,  in  our  way  to  Paris ;  my  master 
Sebright  (the  best  of  masters)  and  Mr  Daxiei 
being  in  one  chaise,  and  Mr  Mempcsson  and  my- 


self in  another,  and  his  own  servant  on  honebick. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Kcood  | 
post,  being  near  seven  miles  from  Calais,  we  w«n  i 
set  upon  by  six  highwaymen,  who,  hariogitopped  | 
the  postilions,  came  up  to  the  chaiiei  and  de-  \ 
manded  our  money ;  and  the  same  wss  readily  | 
surrendered  to  them,  for  we  had  no  firc-anni  with  ; 
us  to  make  resistsnoe,  and  even  the  gentlenes'i  ' 
swords  were  taken  frt>m  them.  Thentaktagns 
out  of  the  chaises,  we  were  all  commanded  to  lie 
down  upon  our  faces,  as  were  the  posdlioni  too, 
which  was  presently  obeyed ;  upon  which  one  of 
the  rogues  came  and  rifled  our  pockets,  and  nar- 
rowly aearched  the  waists  and  linings  of  oar 
breeches.  This  being  done,  I  was  ordered  to  got 
up  and  open  the  portmanteaus ;  and  as  1  was 
going  to  do  it,  I  saw  one  of  them  pnll  the  dead 
body  of  Mr  Lock  out  of  the  chaise,  in  which  be 
had  been  killed  on  his  return  from  Paris,  at  some 
small  distance  from  us ;  this  wu  a  sad  presage  of 
what  was  like  to  follow.  Mr  Lock^s  servant,  who 
was  a  Swiss,  was  spared,  but  made  to  lie  op  his 
face  at  the  place  where  tihey  met  him.  In  riflhig 
Mr  Sebright's  portmanteau,  they  found  ioae 
things  wrapped  up,  which  they  suspected  I  cs- 
deavoured  to  conceal,  which  made  them  cat  ne 
with  a  sword  very  dangerously  in  the  heal 
When  they  had  done  with  my  master's  portmaa- 
teau,  they  ordered  Mr  Mompesson  to  open  ha, 
and  he  desired  Mr  Sebright  to  tell  them,  n 
French,  that  his  servant  was  gone  before,  and 
bad  got  the  key  with  him.  This  servant  they 
had  met  with  not  far  off,  and  had  shot  him  In 
the  back ;  but  he,  not  l>eing  dead,  wss  ordered 
to  lie  down  on  his  face,  and  now  they  letchcd  htn 
to  open  bis  master's  portmanteau. 

When  they  had  finished  their  sesrch  of  the 
portmanteaus  and  cloak-bags,  shaking  efery  piece 
of  linen  for  fear  of  missing  any  money,  then  the 
barbarous  ruflkns  gave  the  word  to  kill ;  where- 
upon one  stabbed  me  in  five  places  in  the  body, 
and  left  me  for  dead ;  and  with  the  some  sword 
he  struck  at  Mr  Davies  several  times,  and  deft 
his  scull.  Who  was  butchered  nest,  or  what 
immediately  followed,  I  cannot  tell,  being  stnmwd 
by  one  of  the  villains,  who  came  up  to  nw  and 
stamped  three  times  upon  my  head,  as  I  wss 
Ijring  upon  my  face.  As  soon  as  1  came  a  liUle 
to  myself,  I  perceived  by  his  groans  that  they 
were  murdering  Mr  Mompesson,  whose  throat 
they  cut,  and  otherwise  wounded  him ;  hut  he 
survived  his  wounds  for  some  time. 

About  that  time  a  peaaant  that  wu  acddeBt- 
ally  pauing  by  was  brought  in  amongst  ns,  asd 
made  to  lie  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  who,  pe^ 
ceiving  what  sort  of  work  they  were  upon,  got  n|^ 
and  attempted  to  run  away,  but  they  rode  after 
him,  and  shot  him  dead.  After  this  they  visited 
me  once  more,  and  having  turned  me  aboot,  to 
see  if  I  had  any  life  remaining,  but  observing 
none,  they  left  me  there  weltering  in  my  blooi 
The  bloody  scene  being  then  ended,  they  packed 
up  their  t>ooty,  carrying  away  two  doali-bagii 
filled  with  the  best  of  the  things ;  and  having  a 
horse  that  was  small  and  poor,  they  shot  hiai 
themselves,  and  took  away  a  better  out  of  one 
of  the  chaises  in  his  room. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  were 

gone,  wc  heard  the  peasants  talki*«g  over  the  dead 

I  bodies,  and  Mr  Mompesson  andmyselC  liftiec  op 
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our  heads  as  well  as  we  could,  perceived  they 
were  carrying  away  what  things  were  left  We 
dedred  them  to  help  ns  into  the  chaise,  but  they 
refused  to  do  it ;  so  with  much  difficulty  Mr 
Mompesson  got  himself  in,  and  I  crawled  up  to  it, 
and  got  my  body  in,  while  my  legs  hung  out,  and 
in  tlmt  posture  we  were  carried  to  a  little  house 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place,  and  one 
of  tha  peasants  was  so  kind  as  t-o  lead  the  chaise : 
tho  people  of  the  house  brought  some  itraw,  and 
laid  us  upon  it,  and  there  we  lay  in  great  misery 
that  night.  Mr  Mompesson  took  notice  in  the 
night,  that  he  thought  the  rogues  were  but  in- 
differently paid  for  the  drudgery  of  butchering 
•o  many  (fire  persons  being  then  murdered,  and 
himself,  who  died  soon  after,  made  the  sixth) ; 
"forf'saith  he,  "besides  watches,  rings,  linen,  &c«, 
Ibey  had  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas 
imougst  us  all,  and  the  payment  of  the  bills 
will  be  stopped  at  Paris." 

Mr  Sebr^ht  hod  changed  at  Calais  about 
twentf-five  guineas  into  silver  (not  three  hun- 
dred as  was  G^ven  out)  to  bear  our  expenses 
upon  the  road.  And  whereas  it  was  reported 
that  he  said  to  the  ruffians — ^he  knew  one  of 
them ;  which  expression  is  supposed,  by  some, 
to  have  occuloned  the  sad  catastrophe,  which  it 
night  have  done,  had  it  been  true,  but  the  said 
Teport  is  absolutely  felse  and  groundless,  and 
kighly  injurious  to  the  memory  of  that  worthy 
though  unfortunate  gentleman.  The  murder 
was,  doubtless,  preconcerted  among  them,  and 
lesolved  upon ;  and  they  tell  us  in  that  country, 
that  some  time  before  a  certain  company  had 
4rank,  at  a  house  upon  the  road,  an  uncommon 
quantity  of  brandy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  this 
^cked  gang,  in  order  to  work  themselves  up  to 
t  sufficient  rage  for  the  committing  of  so  much 
larbarity. 

Next  morning  we  were  carried  from  our  little 
eotfage  upon  the  road  back  to  Calais,  where 
several  of  the  most  able  surgeons  of  the  place 
were  sent  for,  to  take  care  of  us,  and  dress  our 
wounds.  They  sewed  up  Mr  Mompesson's 
throat,  and  finding  he  had  a  fever,  bled  him,  but 
he  died  a  few  hours  after. 

Another  report  was  spread  here,  and  transmit- 
ted to  France,  which,  in  justice  to  truth  and  to 
the  injured  person,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  con- 
tradict, ▼!>.,  that  the  woman's  son  at  the  Silver 
Lion  Ims  at  Calais  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
having  a  band  in  that  horrid  action,  upon  which 
aeoount  they  have  since  been  great  sufferen  at 
that  house,  but  the  said  report  h  as  fiilse  as  any- 
thing can  be  true ;  on  the  contrary,  those  peofHe 
basr  the  best  of  characters. 

I  have  here  given  you  the  substance  of  the 
npoft  I  flMde  more  at  large  to  the  President  at 
Calais,  which  he  told  me  he  would  have  printed, 
and  sent  to  England,  when  I  waited  upon  him 
nne  days  before  I  ld%  that  place,  to  thank  him 
fev  the  great  care  he  had  taken  in  this  unhappy 
Ab,  and  at  the  same  time  described  to  him  the 
fcatures  of  two  of  the  rogues,  who  had  something 
ranarkable  in  their  faces.  What  account  the 
postiHoBs  gave  of  the  matter,  I  know  not.  but  it 
■  said  to  be  little,  and  next  to  none. 

A  person  was  some  time  since  token  up  at  Lisle, 
and  said  to  be  the  old  man  that  was  among  them, 
fcv  such  there  was  in  the  gang ;  but,  upon  his 


trial,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same ;  how- 
ever, he  was  broke  on  the  wheel  fbr  a  robbery 
committed  by  him  about  four  years  ago. 

We  hear  of  another  person  token  up  near 
Boulogne,  who  is  in  gaol  there  on  account  ol 
some  words  that  he  spoke,  as  it  is  said,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  so  that  it  is  much  doubted  that 
he  was  a  party  concerned,  though  he  hath  got  a 
stone  doublet  by  the  bai^gain;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  perpetrators  of  so  much  wicked- 
ness win  be  apprwended,  and  in  thot  case,  I 
expect  to  be  sent  for  to  France,  and  if  so,  you 
shall  hear  farther  lh>m 

Your  humble  servant, 

R.  SnMDBLOW. 

This  inhuman  butchery  soon  spread  its  fame 
over  the  whole  country ;  and  as  it  filled  the  ears 
of  all  that  heard  it  with  horror,  so  the  search 
after  the  murderers  was  so  sudden,  so  strict,  and 
so  general,  that  it  fbrced  them  all  to  leave  even 
the  closest  retreats  they  had,  and  to  fly  the 
country. 

Bizeau,  in  particular,  took  to  his  old  retreat, 
says  our  author,  and  went  up  into  Lorrain, 
where  he  had  been  before,  and  where  he  was  not 
to  seek  of  his  Inrlcing  holes  and  receivers,  in 
which  he  had  formerly  been  harboured. 

Yet,  even  here,  he  found  the  fonye  of  the  mur- 
der committed  on  the  English  gentlemen  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  people ;  the  whole  society 
of  mankind  seemed  to  be  alarmed,  and  the  gene- 
ral search  after  all  suspected,  loose,  or  vagrant 
persons,  was  very  strict,  and  sevend  such  were 
taken  up,  among  which,  and  that  increased  their 
fears,  were  two  who  were  really  in  the  secret  of 
the  murder,  though  not  in  the  fiict,  and  by  whose 
being  examined  some  light  was  gained  into  the 
persons  who  were  really  guilty. 

This,  no  doubt,  made  Bizeau  and  Le  Febvre 
often  shift  their  dens  and  flv  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  being  in  continnal  uneasiness  and  ap- 
prehenrions  of  being  discovered.  Thev  would 
have  fled  farther  off,  but  they  perceived,  let  them 
go  where  they  would,  it  would  be  the  same ;  for 
that,  as  before,  the  Court  of  France  had  written, 
in  the  most  pressing  terms,  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  to  faitercept  strangers,  especially 
FVench,  and  cause  them  to  be  most  strictly  ex- 
amined. 

The  consternation  they  were  in  on  this  occa- 
sion must  be  very  great,  and  they  quitted  thehr 
old  quarters  in  I^rrain,  and,  sayi  ne,  come  down 
into  the  low  countries,  and  porticuloriy  took  up 
their  stand  in  Walk)on  Flanders,  at  or  about  Val- 
lendennes. 

Here  they  changed  their  names,  and  Bizeau, 
in  jMrtioulor,  called  himself  Grotlen  Devonelle, 
o  Walioon,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  working 
silversmith  and  jeweller,  and  carried  about  hhn 
the  proper  tools  ot  that  trade,  though  he  under, 
stood  little  or  notliing  of  it 

Their  diif^nise  served  them  but  too  well,  and 
they  were  so  effectually  concealed  by  it  that  they 
got  harbour  In  several  houses,  where  they  were 
not  at  all  suspected  about  Coode.  Hence  they 
removed  to  Lisle,  where,  pretending  the  same 
trode,  and  being  recommended  by  people  of  cre- 
dit from  their  former  quarters,  where  it  seems 
they  had  behaved  civilly,  they  were  easily  re* 


bmeh  of  it,  and  if  yon  can  Ibrgiye  me  yon  are 
the  beet  of  women."— ^  O  r  tars  Mrs  Baigrave, 
"  don't  mention  inch  a  thing ;  I  have  not  had  an 
ttneaay  thought  about  it— I  can  eadly  forgive  it** 
"  What  did  yon  think  of  me?"  tays  Mn  Veal. 
Sayi  Mrs  Bargrave,  **  I  thought  yo«  wore  liko 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  protperfty  hod 
made  yoa  forget  yoanelf  and  me."    Then  Mrs 
Veal  reminded  Mrs  BargraTO  of  the  many  friendly 
offlcei  the  did  her  in  former  daya,  and  much  of 
the  cunterMtion  they  iiad  with  eabh  other  fai  the 
time  of  their  advenity ;  what  books  they  read, 
and  what  comfort,  in  particular,  they  received 
fh>m  DreRiico«ft's  Bbok  of  Dfath,  wfakh  wal  the 
l>eat,  she  said,  on  that  snbjeot,  ever  wrote.     She 
also  mentioned  Dr  Sherlock,  and  two  Dutch 
books  which  were  translated,  wrote  upon  death, 
and  several  others;  but  DreIineoort«  iho  aald, 
had  the  dearest  notions  of  death,  and  of  the 
foture  state,  of  any  who  had  handled  that  subject 
Then  she  asked  Mrs  Bargrave  whether  she  had 
DreHneoort;   sho   said  yea.    8«yt   Mrs  Veil, 
**  Fetch  it;"  and  so  Mfs  Bargrave  goes  up  stairs 
and  brfaigt  H  down.     Says  Mn  Veal^  •«  Dear 
Mrt  Bargrave,  if  the  eyes  of  ottr  foith  were  u 
open  as  the  eyes  of  our  body,  we  AonM  see 
mtmbers  of  ai^ielt  about  us  for  o«r  guard.    The 
notions  we  have  of  heaven  now  ate  nothtag  like 
what  H  it,  as  DreMneonrt  layt;  therefore  be 
comforted  under  your  afllcMoos,  and  believe  that 
Ae  Almighty  has  a  particular  regard  to  yoo.  mid 
tliat  your  alBietione  are  marks  of  God^  fo^r ; 
and  when  they  have  done  the  bosinesa  they  are 
sent  for,  they  Aall  be  rtmoted  from  you.     And 
heUoTe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what  I  sav  to 
you,  one  mfnute  of  foiture  bapplnem  win  infi* 
niNAy  reward  yon  for  all  vour  suArings ;  for  I 
can  never  believe  f  and  emps  her  hand  upon 
her  knee  with  great  eamestnois,  wMeb  Indeed 
nm  through  moat  of  her  dbeourse)  that  ever  Ood 
wtn  suflbr  you  to  epond  all  your  days  in  tMi 
aflleled  staiei  but  be  assurtd  thai  yo»  afte- 
tiene  Aall  leovu  you;  or  you  them.  In  a  short 
thne.**    She  spake  In  that  pathetieal  and  hea- 
venly manner  that  Mrt  Baigrave  wept  several 
timet,  she  waa  so  deeply  alfoeted  with  it 

Then  Mrs  Veal  mentioned  Dr  Homeekt  asoe- 
rie^  at  the  end  of  whfoh  ho  gives  an  account  of 
the  Uvea  of  the  prfanHivo  ChriiCiaiiSk  Their  pat- 
tarn  sho  recommended  to  our  hnltatlou,  and  lakl, 
**  TMr  convoraaitfon  wu  not  like  this  of  our  age. 
for  now,**  ttyt  she,  *  there  It  nothing  but  frothy, 
vapi  dboourse,  which  It  for  dlffereiit  from  thefrt. 
Umlrt  Wat  to  edMleaflon,  and  to  build  one  an- 
eCfoer  up  in  foith;  so  that  they  were  not  at  we 
aft,  aor  ara  ire  at  thor  were ;  but,"  aaid  she, 
'*Ws  otMftt  to  do  at  they  did.  There  wat  n 
haafty  Meodiihip  among  them ;  but  where  it  It 
now  to  bo  found?**  Says  Mrs  Batgruvo,  ^Tb 
haid,  indtod,  to  And  a  true  IHend  hi  those  day*.* 
Says  Mn  Veal,  <*  Mr  Norrit  hat  a  foie  copy  of 
toNnt,  erilod  ^FHendrtup  hi  Pitrfeetloa,'  which  I 
woudMMHhr  admire;  have  you  tteu  tho  book?* 
flaTOMrtVoil-^No,'*taytMrtBarmve;  •*b«l 
I  iiavo  the  vertet  of  say  own  wriang  out"— 
•^  Hhve  vour  tayt  Mrt  Veal,  ••  ten foidi fbeait*' 
wMeh  tho dMImi  above  ttaln,  and  ofbiod them 
to  Mrt  Veal  to  read,  who  refrwed,  and  wnvud  the 
fMng,  taybir,  hoMfay  down  her  head  woukf  nmke 
tondm;  aMtbettdetlMd  Mrt  Bnrgrav  to  tiud 


them  to  her,  which  dw  did.  As  they  were  id- 
mirteg  fHendship,  Mrs  Veal  sdd,  "Dear  Hn 
Bargrave,  I  shaO  love  yon  for  ever  *  In  tbeie 
verses  there  Is  twice  used  the  word  ElyiiiB. 
"  Ah  P  says  Mrs  Veal,  "  theie  poets  hare  neh 
namtt  for  heaoen !"  She  would  often  drtw  her 
hand  aerow  her  own  eves,  and  say, "  Mn  Bar- 
grave,  don't  yon  think  l  am  m^btily  impaired  br 
myfiur*-.*«No.*says  Mrs  Bugrave, « 1  tiiiok 
you  look  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  you." 

After  all  this  discourse,  which  the  appsritioD 
put  in  mudi  finer  words  than  Mn  Barfrsve  nid 
she  could  pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  thaa  ihe 
can  ftaioiifoef  (for  It  tantot  bt  tttsi^tbaf  an 
hodr  and  thrte  <inartbrs''  convermtioo  etold  all 
be  retained,  though  tho  mahi  of  it  she  thbki  die 
does),  she  said  to  Mrs  Bargrave  she  weald  have 
bar  writo  a  letter  to  her  brother,  and  tell  hin 
she  would  have  him  give  rings  to  such  and  audi; 
and  that  there  waa  a  purse  of  gold  in  beresbioet, 
and  that  she  would  have  two  broad  pieces  gif  en 
to  herooutto  Waitou. 

lUkkig  at  thiB  ratt^  Mrt  Bttgrarvt  ttoofM 
that  a  Ik  wat  coming  upon  her,  and  it  i^aoed 
honelf  hi  a  ^halr  joti  befote  her  kae«s»  ts  lee? 
her  from  ftUng  to  tho  ground,  If  her  fiU  itovM 
oeoatton  lt|  for  the  eftow-chalr,  riie  thonglil, 
wouM  keep  her  from  faHlag  on  eMwr  ddet  aod 
to  divert  Mrs  Veil,  at  she  tboosht,  toal  held  ef 
nor  gown  sleovo  sevorm  timoip  and  esaMBfaQse  ■• 
Mn  Veal  told  her  It  was  a  soowersd  ail,  sad 
■ewlv  made  up.  But  for  dl  thla,  Mn  Vesl  pe^ 
4ttei  In  her  rsquatt,  and  toM  MnBargnveibe 
mutt  not  dany  her  i  and  sho  woald  haft  her  tA 
her  brother  ill  thebp  oouveruatlon  whtn  she  bed 
opportunity.  «« Dear  Mve  Vedt"  styt  Mn  Bo^ 
grave,  •'this teoma  so  fanpertlncnt thai  I  mmet 
ten  how  to  comply  with  k  f  and  Whst  a  wertiiy- 
iog  story  will  our  couvermtlon  betoayeetg gen- 
tleman? Why,*  aaya  Mt»  Baigiaie^ " tie  nwch 
better  to  do  H  youfielf.''U.«'  No,*  tsys  Mrt  Veal, 
**thongh  H  teema  hiepewfoe<t  toyotnoo.jfw 
wHI aeo more MMiU  foPT It  htMltor.**  MnB•^ 
grave,  then,  to  tiilt^  her  tomorturtfy,  wvpi^ 
tofctoha  pen  and  itk, hut  Mm  Veal tili ** Uc 
it  alone  now,  and  do  It  when  I  am  gene  t  hot?N 
mutt  be  tnre  to  do  ft  r  whidi  wat  one  ef  Che  hit 

Ihingt  rfM  o^^oiaod  hot  at  pMth«,  sod  ••  *• 
promised  hef^ 

Then  Mrt  Vetf  Mkoi  for  Mrs  BWgiwrrt 
daughtor ;  tho  aald  «ho  wat  not  at  hovfe;  ^b« 
if  you  haws  a  mind  to  too  her,**  tsys  Mn  Bw- 
grave,  -lH  oiud'for  tme^"— •  Da."  itys  Mw 
Veal.  On  whMi  tho  Ml  her,  toJ  went  to  s 
ndghbouriitoatndforhery  aadbythtdflnM" 
Burgravowui  ffetuahig  Mn  Veal  wat  get  with- 
out tho  door  to  Mo  tWoet,  to  the  foae  eftbebasd 

uMthot,  e«  a  lafturday  {which  It  mnkH  dsyX 
mid  ttood  rtmto  to  port  ao  aaon  at  Mn  Ssignva 

came  to  her.  ihoathodhar  WhrAt  wrnhm* 


hnstof  riio  tuM  tho  mnti  ho  going,  tiMbtcr. 
haps  sho  might  not  go  bar  tooTMy  ilD  iMedqr; 
and  told  Mm  Bmgravu  «ho  hoptd  At  ibtidi  we 

her  ^{ato  at  bar  oousto  WataoaTi  baforo  At  MSf 
whither  tho  waa  guhm.  Thm  rii^litd  sh^wwM 
laho  her  foaoo  of  Tier,  mid  wafood  from  Mn  ft^ 
grave  hi  her  view  ttt  a  tandng  hUMitafod  the 
eight  of  hor,  whMi  was  thfue  uuarton 
in  the  nfronoML 
Mrt  Veil  dM  Ibo  M  cf  tolMAv  It 


It 


ll 
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oVdoek  at  Boon  of  her  fiti»  aod  had  not  above  four 
haonf  aeniei  before  her  death,  in  whieh  time  she 
reoeivcd  the  eaeranient.  The  next  day  after  Mrs 
Veal*li  appearioff  befaig  Sunday*  Mn  Bargrave 
was  migDUly  inmspoeed  with  a  cold  .and  a  sore 
throat,  that  she  oould  not  go  out  that  day  i  but 
00  Monday  nomiog  she  sMds  a  person  to  Cap- 
tain Watson's  to  know  if  Mrs  Veal  were  there. 
They  wondered  at  Mrs  fiargrave*s  inquiry*  and 
sent  her  word  that  she  was  not  thertt  Qor  was 
cxpooted.  At  this  answer  Mrs  Baiyravo  told 
the  maid  she  had  certainlv  mistook  the  name,  or 
made  some  blunder  i  and,  though  she  was  ill, 
she  pot  on  her  hood  and  went  herself  to  Captain 
Wataon*s,  though  she  knew  none  of  the  (amily,  to 
eeeif  Mrs  Veal  were  there  or  not.  They  said  they 
woodoted  at  her  askingi  for  that  she  haidl  not  been 
in  town ;  they  wers  sore,  if  she  had,  she  wonld 
have  been  there.  Says  Mrs  Bargrave,  "  I  am 
sure  she  was  with  me  on  Saturday  almost  two 
hoars.**  They  said  it  was  impossible,  for  they 
must  have  seen  her  if  that  had  been  the  ease. 
In  oomes  Captain  Watson  while  they  were  in 
dispnte,  and  said  that  Mrs  Veal  was  certainly 
dead,  and  her  escutcheons  were  making.  Thu 
strangely  surprised  Mrs  Bargrave,  when  she  sent 
to  the  person  immediately  who  had  the  care  of 
them,  md  found  it  true.  Then  she  related  the 
whole  story  to  Captain  Watson's  fiunUy,  and  what 
gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped ;  and  that  Mrs 
Veal  told  her  it  was  scowercd.  Tlien  Mrs  Wat- 
eon  cried  out,  **  You  have  seen  her  Indeed  ;  for 
none  knew  but  Mrs  Veal  and  myself  that  the 
gown  was  scowered;**  and  Mrs  Watson  owned 
that  she  described  the  gown  exactly ;  "  for,**  said 
she,  **  I  helped  her  to  make  it  up."  This  Mrs 
Watson  biased  all  about  the  town,  and  avoudied 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mrs  Bargrave*s 
seeing  Mrs  Veal's  apparition ;  and  Captain  Wat- 
son carried  two  gentlemen  immediately  to  Mn 
Bargrave*8  house,  to  hear  the  relation  from  her 
own  mouth.  And  when  it  spread  so  fast,  that 
gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality,  the  judidons 
and  sceptical  part  of.  the  world,  floehod  in  upon 
her,  it  at  best  became  such  a  task  that  she  was 
iornd  to  go  out  of  the  way.  For  they  were  in 
general  extremely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
thing,  and  plainly  saw  that  Mrs  Bargrave  was  no 
hypochondriac,  for  she  always  appeared  with  such 
a  eheerfhl  air  and  pleasing  mien,  that  she  had 
gained  the  lavour  and  esteem  of  all  tbe  gentry ; 
and  it  is  thought  a  great  /avour  if  they  can  but 
get  tbe  relation  from  her  own  mouth.  I  should 
have  told  yon  before  that  Mrs  Veal  told  Mrs 
Baigrave,  that  her  sister  and  brother-in.*law  were 
jQSt  come  down  from  London  to  see  her.  Says 
Mrs  Bargrave,  **  How  came  you  to  order  matters 
10  strangely  r*— "  It  could  not  be  helped,**  said 
Mrs  Vtal.  And  her  sister  and  brother  did  come 
to  see  her,  and  entered  the  town  of  Dover  just  as 
Mrs  Veal  was  expiring.  Mrs  Bargrave  asked  her 
whether  she  would  drink  some  tea;  says  Mrs 
Veal,  **  I  do  not  care  if  1  do ;  but  1*11  warrant  you 
this  nmd  fellow  (meaning  Mrs  Bargrave*s  hus- 
band) has  brake  all  your  trinkets/*— **  But  (says 
Airs  Bargrave)  I'll  get  something  to  drink  in  for 
an  that;**  but  Mrs  Veal  waved  it,  and  said,  "  It 
ia  no  matter,  let  it  alone  ;**  and  so  it  passed. 
All  the  time  1  sat  with  Mrs  Bargrave,  which 
SOBO  hours,  she  recollected  freth  sayuigs  of 


Mrs  Veal.  And  one  mataiial  thing  qon  iha  toU 
Mrs  Bargrave,  that  old  Mr  Breton  allowed  Bin 
Veal  ten  pounds  n  year ;  which  was  a  saerot  tad 
unknown  to  Mrs  Baigrave  till  Mrs  Veal  told  it 
her. 

Mrs  Bargrave  never  varies  in  her  story  l  whioh 
pussies  those  who  doubt  of  the  trttth»  or  are  on* 
willing  to  believe  It.  A  servant  in  the  a^hboor's 
yard  a4johung  to  Mrs  Bargrave'^  houso  hoird 
her  tallung  to  somebody  an  how  of  the  tfane 
Mrs  Veal  was  with  her.  Mrs  Bargrave  went 
out  to  her  next  neighbour's  the  very  moment  she 
parted  with  Mrs  Veal,  and  told  h«r  what  ravish. 
Ing  conversation  she  had  had  with  an  old  friend* 
and  told  the  whole  of  iL  Dralmoonrrs  Book  ^ 
DeoiA  i^  since  this  happened,  bought  up  itrangaly. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  notwithstaidlMf  m 
the  trouble  and  fatigue  Mrs  Bargrave  has  under- 
gone upon  this  aooount,  she  never  took  the  ralno 
of  a  ikrthing,  nor  sufiered  her  daughter  to  take 
anything  of  anybody ;  and  therefore  can  havt  no 
interest  in  telling  the  atory* 

But  Mr  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifle  the 
matter,  and  said  he  wookl  see  MrsBargravt; 
bat  yet  it  is  oertain  nwttor  of  fact  that  he  has 
been  at  Captain  Watson's  since  the  death  of  his 
sister,  and  yet  never  went  near  Mrs  Bargrave  \ 
and  some  of  hb  friends  report  her  to  be  a  liar, 
and  that  she  knew  of  Mr  Breton's  ten  pounds 
a  year.  But  the  person  who  pretends  to  say  so 
has  tbe  reputation  of  a  notorious  liar  among 

Sirsons  whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted  repute, 
ow  Mr  Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than  to  say  she 
lies,  but  says  a  bad  husband  has  crazed  her.  But 
she  needs  only  to  present  herself,  and  it  will  ef- 
fectually confute  that  pretence.  Mr  Veal  says, 
he  ask«l  his  sister  on  her  death-bed,  whether  she 
had  a  mind  to  dispose  of  anything  ?  and  she  said 
no.  Now,  what  the  things  which  Mrs  Veal*s  ap- 
parition would  have  disposed  of  were  so  trifling, 
and  nothing  of  justice  aimed  at  in  their  ditposd, 
that  the  design  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  only  in 
order  to  make  Mrs  Baigrave  so  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  her  appearance  as  to  satisfy  the 
world  of  the  reality  uiereof,  as  to  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard,  and  to  secure  her  reputation 
among  the  reasonable  and  understanding  part  of 
mankind.  And  then  again,  Mr  Veal  owns  that 
there  was  a  purse  of  gold,  but  it  was  not  found 
in  her  cabinet,  but  In  a  comb-box.  This  looks 
improbable,  for  that  Mrs  Watson  owned  that 
Mrs  Veal  was  so  very  careful  of  the  key  of  her 
cabinet  that  she  would  trust  nobody  with  it. 
And  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  not  trust  her 
gold  out  of  it.  And  Mrs  Veal's  often  drawing 
her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  asking  Mrs  Bar- 
grave  whether  her  fits  had  not  impaired  her, 
looks  to  me  as  if  she  did  it  on  purpose  to  re- 
mind Mrs  Bargrave  of  her  fits,  to  prepare  her 
not  to  think  it  strange  that  she  should  put  her 
upon  writing  to  her  brother,  to  dispose  of  rings 
and  gold,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  dying 

Krson*s  request ;  and  It  took  accordingly  with 
rs  Bargrave,  as  the  effect  of  her  fits  coming  upon 
her ;  and  was  one  of  the  many  Instances  of  her 
wonderful  love  to  her,  and  care  of  her,  that  she 
should  not  be  aflHghted;  whidi  indeed  appears  In 
her  whole  management,  particularly  in  her  coming 
to  her  in  tbe  day-time ;  waving  the  salutation, 
and  when  she  was  alone  \  and  thai  the  manner 


of  her  parting,  to  prevent  a  aeoond  attempt  to 
salate  her. 

Now,  why  Mr  Veal  ihoald  think  this  relation 
a  reOection  (as  'tit  plain  he  doet,  hy  his  endea- 
vonring  to  stifle  it)  I  cannot  imagine ;  because 
the  generality  believe  her  to  be  a  good  spirit, 
her  diiconrsewas  so  heavenly.  Her  two  great 
errands  were  to  comfort  Mrs  Bargrave  in  her 
aflUction,  and  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  her 
breach  of  friendship,  and  with  a  pious  diaoourte 
to  encourage  her.  So  that,  after  all,  to  suppose 
that  Mrs  Bargrave  oonld  hatch  such  an  invention 
as  this  from  Friday  noon  tlU  Saturday  noon 
(supposing  that  she  knew  of  Mrs  Veal's  death  the 
very  first  moment)  without  jumbling  drcnm- 
stances,  and  without  any  interest  too,  she  must  be 
more  witty,  fortunate^  and  wicked  too,  than  any 
indifferent  person,  I  dare  say,  will  allow.  I  asked 
Mrs  Baigrave  several  tloaes  if  she  was  sure  she 
felt  the  gown  ?  She  answered  modestly,  *«  If  my 
senses  be  to  be  relied  on,  I  am  sure  of  it."  I 
asked  her  if  she  heard  a  soond  when  she  clapped 
her  hand  upon  her  knee?  She  saki,  she  did  not 
remember  she  did;  and  she  said,  she  appearsdl 
to  be  as  moeh  a  substance  as  I  did,  who  talkedl 


with  her.  '*  And  I  may  (said  she)  bs  si 
persuaded  that  yonr  apparition  is  talkiuf  to  iBe» 
as  that  I  did  not  really  see  her:  for  I  wm  nodsr 
no  manner  of  fear,  and  received  her  as  a  fnead 
and  parted  with  her  as  such.  Iwooldnot^nitihe) 
give  one  forthingto  make  anyone  believeit  s  I  hive 
no  interest  In  it ;  nothing  but  trouble  is  eatsiled 
upon  me  for  a  longtime,  ibr  aught  I  know;  lod 
had  it  not  come  to  Ught  by  aoeMent,  it  would  aenr 
have  been  made  public  **  But  now,  she  savi.  ibe 
will  make  her  own  private  use  of  it,  aod  keep 
herself  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  she  can;  ind 
so  she  has  done  sfaioe.  She  says  **  ihe  bad  t 
gentleman  who  came  thirty  mQes  to  her  to  hesr  the 
relation,  and  that  ehe  had  told  it  to  aroom  M  of 
people  at  a  time.**  Several  pattlenlargeDtleflMo 
nave  had  the  story  from  Mrs  Bargrave's  own  noath. 
This  thing  has  very  much  aflbcted  me;  and  I 
am  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  ef  the  best  groBBded 
matter  of  foot.  And  why  we  should  dispute  msU 
ter  of  foet,  becanae  wo  cannot  solve  thiogi  of 
which  we  can  have  no  certain  or  desBOOBtntiTe 
notions,  seems  strange  'to  me.  Mrs  Bargrave^ 
authority  and  sincerity  alone  would  have  beca 
ondoabted  iu  any  other  ease. 
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THE    PREFACE. 


I  AM  CO  jenslble  of  the  nicety  of  the  following 
Mit>i«oC  iMd  tbo  iU*Datare  of  the  oj^Ci  that  though 
I  have  iotrodaced  it  with  all  the  proteitaUons  of 
»  resolved  cantion,  and  of  tying  myself  down  to 
all  posaible  modesty  in  the  whole  work;  and 
though  I  have  concluded  it  with  due  explanations, 
and  a  free  appeal  to  the  most  impartial  judges, 
yet  t  cannot  but  add  a  word  of  preface. 

The  justness  of  the  satire,  the  loud  calls  which 
the  crimes  (here  reproved)  make  for  justice  and 
a  dae  cenrare,  the  dreadful  ruin  of  the  people's 
monds,  and  the  apparent  oootempt  of  modesty 
and  decency,  which  grows  so  visibly  upon  us  by 
the  shameless  practice  of  what  is  here  reproved, 
join  all  together  to  vindloate  this  undertaking, 
and  to  show  not  the  usefttlaese  only,  but  the 
Deeeidty  ofit. 

It  is  alnoet  thirty  years  eiiice  the  author  be- 
gan this  piece.  He  has  all  that  time  heard,  with 
a  just  concern,  the  complaints  of  good  men  upon 
tha  hateful  autuect  The  grave  and  the  sober, 
the  lovem  of  virtue  and  of  religion,  have,  with 
giief,  expressed  themselves  upon  the  growing 


scandal;  and  they  have  often  pressed  him  to 
finish  and  bring  out  this  reproof,  and  have  joined 
with  his  opinion  of  the  justice  of  it. 

Hitherto  he  has  been  reluctant  as  to  the  pub- 
lishing it,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  years,  for 
it  was  long  since  finished,  and  partly  in  hopes  of 
reformation ;  but  now,  despairing  of  amendment, 
grown  old,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  scandal,  and 
of  all  the  pretences  to  it  j  sincerely  aiming  at  the 
reformation  of  the  guilty,  and  despising  all  un- 
just reproaches  from  a  vicious  age,  he  closes  his 
days  with  this  satire ;  which  he  is  so  far  from 
seeing  cause  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  he  hopes  he 
shall  not,  where  he  is  going  to,  account  for  it. 

At  least,  he  can  appeal  to  that  judge,  who  he 
is  soon  to  come  before,  that  as  he  has  done  it 
with  an  upright  intention,  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, so  he  has  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
perform  it  in  a  manner  the  least  liable  to  reflec- 
tion, and,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  likely  to 
answer  the  true  end  of  it,  viz.,  the  reformation 
of  the  crime  ;  and  with  this  satisfaction,  he  com- 
fortably prays  for  its  success. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  b  certaiolf  true  that  modesty  it  no  natural 
virtue ;  what  the  Latins  called  jMnJor*  or  *ham0' 
fii€fdme§My  is  the  elTect  of  crime,  and  is  always 
oeeaaioiied  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  whether 
it  be  aotnal  guilt  or  intentional,  guilt  of  a  feet 
already  committed,  or  guilt  of  a  crime  resolved 
on,  ^is  much  the  same. 

Before  Adam  and  Eve  knew  evil  as  well  as 
good,  before  they  were  conscious  of  offence, 
they  went  naked,  and  blushed  not,  and  tis  most 
significantly  expreucd,  **  They  knew  not  that 
they  were  naked ;"  they  knew  not  that  naked- 
ness was  a  turpitude,  an  indecency,  and  therefore, 
when  Adam  gives  that  poor,  foolish  eicuse  for 
hiding  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  infinite  author 
of  si^ht,  and  savs,  '*  because  he  was  naked,** 
Gen.  iii.  10, 11,  God  asks  him,  <'  Who  told  thee 
that  thou  wast  naked  T* 

Doubtless  before  the  fait  innocence  was  given  to 
man  for  a  covering,  and  he  not  only  knew  not  that 
he  was  naked,  but  he  really  was  not  naked, 
though  he  was  not  clothed ;  he  knew  not  how  to 
blush  at  being  naked,  much  less  why. 

The  same  ionocence  is  the  protection  of  virtue 
to  this  day  in  the  untaught  savages  in  many  parts 
of  the  known  world,  where  nakedness  is  no 
offence  on  one  side,  no  snare,  no  incentive  on  the 
other ;  but  custom  being  the  judge  of  decency  to 
them,  takes  away  all  sense  of  indecency  in  going 
uncovered,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part.  See 
Mr  Milton  upon  that  head : 

Ood-Iike  «net|  wUh  BAtlv*  hoimir  ebd 
In  naked  mi^etty        ■■'  •• 
Bo  p«u*d  they  naked  on,  nor  ihonn'd  the  sight 
Of  God  OT  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill. 

HtvttM,  Par.fol.95. 

Now  the  same  custom  in  these  northern  parts 
having  concurred  with  the  necessi^  of  the  cli- 
mate on  one  hand,  and  the  laws  of  religion  on 
the  other,  to  clothe  and  cover  the  body ;  the 
hreach  of  that  custom  would  be  a  breach  of  de- 
cency, and  a  breach  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man. 

Hence  modesty  succeeds,  whether  as  a  virtue 
in  itself  or  as  an  appendix  to  virtue,  we  will  not 
dispute;  but  where  the  rules  of  decency  are 
broken,  a  sense  of  shame  comes  In,  with  as  much 
force  as  if  all  the  Uws  of  God  and  man  were 
broken  at  once. 

It  may  be  true,  that  if  man  had  continued  in  a 


state  of  unspotted  innocence,  unshaken  vlrtuo 
had  been  part  of  it ;  that  as  his  soul  had  been 
untainted  with  so  much  as  a  thought  of  crime, 
so  no  covering  bad  been  wanted  to  any  part  of 
his  body,  other  than  the  severities  of  climate 
might  make  necessary ;  but  to  justify  what  has 
been  done  since,  that  I  may  take  notice  of  the 
manner,  and  put  you  in  mtnd  of  the  authority 
of  it  too,  we  may  observe  that  as  his  guilt  made 
him  naked,  God  himself  covered  him  with  his 
own  hand.  Gen.  iii,  21,  it  is  said  positively,  that 
God  clothed  them  with  the  skins  (we  suppose)  of 
beasts :  *'  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them.**  So  soon  were  the  creatures  dedicated  to 
the  convenience  as  well  as  life  of  man. 

Hence,  though  nakedness  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence  had  been  no  offence  at  that  time,  it  is 
otherwise  now;  and  we  have  the  sanction  of 
heaven  to  enforce  the  decency,  as  we  have  the 
force  of  the  seasons  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
clothing.  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  nothing  to 
say  of  the  indecency  even  of  the  clothing,  and  how 
we  study  to  go  naked  in  our  very  clothes,  and 
that  after  God  himself  put  them  on  to  cover  us 
too.     But  of  that  by  itself. 

God  having  then  appointed,  and  nature  com- 
pelled mankind  to  seek  covering,  all  the  pretences 
for  going  naked  on  that  account  are  at  an  end ; 
a  mere  chimera,  an  enthusiastic  dream,  seldom 
attempted  but  by  a  sect  of  madmen,  worse  than 
lunatic,  who,  heated  with  a  religious  phrensy 
(the  worst  of  all  possessiorx),  pretend  to  naked- 
ness as  the  effect  of  their  innocence,  at  the  same 
time  making  it  a  screen  to  all  manner  of  lewdness 
and  debauchery. 

Nature  and  religion  having  thus  introduced 
decency,  the  strict  and  religious  regard  paid  to 
that  decency  is  become  a  virtue,  essential  virtue, 
and  is  so  in  all  the  requisite  parts  of  virtue  ;  I 
mean  those  which  are  understood  as  commanded 
by  the  laws  of  God,  or  by  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and  this  is  modesty,  as  it  is  the  subject  of  our 
present  discourse. 

We  say  that  modesty  is  the  guard  of  virtue ; 
and  in  some  respects  it  is  so ;  and  were  modesty 
universal,  virtue  would  need  no  other  defenoe : 
but  as  the  worid  now  stands  she  is  iiiin  to  fly 
to  other  succours,  such  as  laws  of  men,  the  com- 
mand of  religion,  the  power  of  reason,  and,  at 
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last,  the  protectioQ  of  governors,  so  hard  is  she 
pursued  by  vice  and  the  degenerate  passions  of 
men. 

Modesty  then,  as  I  am  to  understand  it  here, 
and  to  discourse  about  it,  is  nothing  but  a  strict 
regard  to  decency,  as  decency  is  a  strict  regard 
to  virtue,  and  virtue  is  a  strict  regard  to  religion ; 
indeed  they  seem  all,  in  some  sense,  to  be  syno- 
nymous, and  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  true, 
honour  and  virtue  may  (speaking  strictly)  be  said 
in  some  cases  to  be  preserved,  though  decency 
is  not  so  much,  or  equally  regarded.  But  let  all 
that  plead  the  possibility  of  that  distinction  know 
that  however  possible  it  may  be,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  probable  (that  where  decency  is  given  up 
honour  should  or  can  be  preserved)  that  they 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  have  it  be  believed ;  as 
they  that  give  up  their  modesty  cannot  be  said 
to  preserve  decency,  so  they  that  give  up  decency 
will  be  hardly  believed  to  preserve  their  virtue. 

Hence  modesty  is  become  a  virtue  in  itself^ 
and,  if  it  be  not  uteralty  and  expressly  all  that  is 
understood  by  the  word  virtue,  *tis  virtue's  com- 
plete representative,  its  true  image,  and  they  are 
as  inseparable  as  the  gold  and  the  glistering. 

The  object  of  modesty  respects  tnrec  things. 

1.  Alodesty  in  discourse. 

2.  Modesty  in  behaviour. 

3.  Modesty  in  regard  to  sexes. 

1.  By  modesty  in  discourse  I  think  I  must  of 
necessity  be  understood,  a  decency  of  expression ; 
particularly  as  our  discourse  relates  to  actions  or 
things  (whether  necessary  or  accidental)  that  are 
and  ought  to  be  matters  of  secrecy,  things  which 
are  to  be  spoken  of  with  reserve,  and  in  terms 
that  may  give  no  offence  to  the  chaste  ears  and 
minds  of  others,  and  yet  perhaps  are  of  neces- 
sity to  be  spoken  to.  Indeed  such  things,  with 
respect  to  decency,  ought  never  to  be  spoken 
of  at  all,  but  when  necessity  urges ;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  in  a  Christian  and  modest 
nation,  where  the  laws  of  decency  are  expressly 
admitted  as  rules  of  life,  all  immodest  discourses 
were  decried  by  universal  custom  ;  and  especially 
that  printing  and  publishing  such  things  as  are  not 
to  be  read  with  the  like  decency,  were  effectually 
suppressed.  But  as  I  have  made  that  subject  a 
part  of  this  work,  I  say  no  more  of  it  here. 

2.  By  modesty  in  behaviour,  I  understand  that 
which  we  call  decorum,  distance  and  deference 
in  conversation,  chiefly  as  it  respects  the  dis- 
tinction of  qualities  in  the  persons  conversing ; 
but  that  part  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  this  dis- 
course, our  present  design  kooking  quite  another 
way. 

The  last  of  theae,  vix.  modesty  with  respect  to 
sexes,  it  the  subject  intended  in  this  tract,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  confined  to  this  one  branch  of  it, 
nomely,  the  conjugal  part  of  life  ;  the  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  or  the  freedom  of  con- 
versing between  a  man  and  bis  wife ;  in  which 
many  think  all  the  rules  and  laws  of  modesty  are 
finished  and  at  an  end ;  a  mistake  so  gross,  so 
full  of  fatal  mischiefs  to  the  public  virtue,  and 
to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  decency  in  general, 
that  it  is  much  in  a  nation  so  every  way  \irtuou8 
as  this,  and  where  the  rules  of  virtue  are  enforced 
by  wholesome  laws,  such  a  corrupt  notion  should 
spread  so  far.  and  so  many  absurdities  break  out 
into  practice  upon  that  subject. 


The  notion  is,  that  there  is  no  more  mch  a 
thing  as  modesty  to  be  named  between  a  man 
and  his  wife ;  that  as  they  are  but  one  fledi,  aod 
indeed  hut  one  body,  there's  no  nakednen  be- 
tween them;  that  were  they  alooey  oovcring 
would  be  not  only  needleu  but  nonseme,  if  the 
climate  did  not  require  it ;  that  nothing  can  be 
indecent,  nothing  improper;  that  therels  no 
restraint,  and  that  no  law  can  be  broken  bvtheni* 
but  everything  is  handsome,  everything  honest. 
and  eveiTthing  modest ;  that  'tis  a  full  answer  to 
all  reproach  in  any  case  that  may  lie  charged,  to 
say  it  was  my  own  wife,  or  it  was  none  but  By 
own  husband ;  this  is  made  the  covering  to  all 
manner  of  surfeiting  indecencies  and  excesses ;  of 
which  I  am  to  speak  at  large  in  their  order. 

It  is  high  time  to  combat  this  error  of  lUe,  and 
the  more,  because  it  is  grown  up  to  a  height  not 
only  scandalous,  but  criminal  and  oflenave,  aad 
in  some  things  unnatural,  and  still  the  maret 
because  'tis  a  mistake  that  is  increaainf  ,  and 
'tis  feared  may  go  higher,  tiU  at  last  it  may  break 
out  into  yet  greater  abominations. 

The  difficulty  before  me  is,  to  know  how  to 
reprove  with  decency  offences  against  deoeney ; 
how  to  expose  modestly  things  wnich  *tis  baruy 
modest  so  much  as  to  mention,  and  which 


require  abundance  of  clean  linen  to  wrap  them 
up  in ;  how  to  speak  of  nanseous  and  omiiyc 
things  in  terms  which  shall  not  give  olfenes^  ttid 
scourge  immodest  actions  with  an  nnblamabfe 
modesty ;  that  is,  without  maniQg  out  into  tz» 
prcssions  which  shall  offend  the  modest  can  of 
those  that  read  them;  thisp  I  say.  is  thaoaij 
difficulty. 

I  am  insnUed  already  on  this  head  by  the  rod* 
and  self-gttilty  world ;  my  very  title,  awl  the  bars 
advertising  my  book,  thev  say,  is  a  breach  upon 
modesty,  and  it  offends  their  eaia  even  belere  it 
is  published.  They  not  only  tell  ma  it  wiD  bo 
an  obscene  and  immodest  book,  bat  tlial  it  is 
impossible  it  shoold  be  otherwisei  They  say,  1 
may  pretend  to  as  much  reservedoess  and  dark- 
ness of  expression  as  I  please,  and  may  tktdk 
behind  a  crowd,  or  indeed  a  cloud  of  words ;  bat 
my  meaning  will  be  reached,  and  the  lewd  age 
will  make  plain  English  of  it ;  nay,  that  1  shall 
make  plain  English  of  It  myself,  before  I  hare 
gone  half  through  the  work. 

Others,  armed  with  the  same  UUnature,  ha^e 
their  tongues  poisoned  with  another  kind  of  renoBi, 
and  they  tell  me  it  is  an  imsMdest  sabjeet  i  Chat 
as  it  cannot  be  handled  decently,  end  cannot  be 
discoursed  of  modestly,  so  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  so,  but  that  'tis  a  mere  bait  to  the  enrioaity  of 
that  part  of  the  reading  world,  whoso  vioes  are 
prompted  as  much  by  a  pretended  reproving  tbem 
as  by  the  plainest  expressions  i  that  it  Ibnu  the 
same  ideas  in  their  minds,  and  they  receito  the 
notions  of  vice  in  as  lively  a  fenn  by  the  ?ery 
methods  taken  to  expose  and  condemn  the  flwta. 
as  if  those  ikcts  were  represented  to  the  o^cs 
in  all  their  shameless  nudities,  with  the 
vicious  and  corrupt  dress  that  could  be  pat 
them  on  a  stage  or  in  a  masquerade. 

I  shall  answer  these  people  best  by  a  sOcnee 
in  my  introduction,  and  a  speaking  petibrmanca 
It  is  my  business  to  let  them  see  they  an  mis- 
taken, and  that  a  truly  modest  design  nay  be 
pursued  with  the  utmost  decency,  even  hi 
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lag  of  a  labject,  in  which  all  the  vilest  breaches  1 1 
made  vpoo  decency  by  a  wicked  and  hitherto 
vnreproved  behaviour  are  to  be  censured  and 
oapoied.     As  to  a  Ticiont  mind  (brming  corrupt 
ideas  from  the  most  modest  expressions,  I  have 
only  thii  to  say,  the  crime  of  that  part  is  wholly 
their  own,  I  am  no  way  concerned  in  it.    The 
healing,  fmctlfying  dews,  and  the  gentle,  sweet, 
refreshing  showers,    which  are  God's  blessing 
upon  the  earth,  when  they  fall  into  the  sea  are 
all  turned  salt  as  the  ocean,  tinged  with  the 
grota  particles  of  salt  which  the  sea-water  is  so 
fall  of.    The  same  warm,  cherishing  beams  of  the 
ann  which  raise  those  sweet  dews  from  the  earth, 
•hiniog  upon  the  stagnant  waters  of  an  unwhole- 
somo  lake  or  marsh,  or  upon  a  corrupted  jakes 
or  dunghill,  exhale  noxious  vapours  and  poisons, 
which  infect  the  air,   breeding  contagion  and 
diseaiot  in  those  that  breathe  in  it.    But  the 
fanlt  Is  not  in  the  showers  of  refreshing  rain,  or  in 
the  wholesome  beams  of  the  sun,  but  in  the  salt, 
and  in  the  filth  and  corruption  of  the  places 
where  they  fall.     And  thus  it  shall  be  here; 
words  modestly  expresed  can  give  no  immodest 
ideas,  where  the  minds  of  those  that  read  are 
chaste  and  uncorrupted.     But  if  a  vicious  mind 
hears  the   vice  reproved,    and  forms  pleasing 
ideas  of  the  crime,  vrithout  taking  notice  of  the 
jttft  reproof,  the  fault  is  in  the  depravity  of  the 
mind,  not  in  the  needfnl  and  just  reprover.     I 
shall  therefore  take  no  notice  of  that  suggestion, 
as  what  I  think  does  not  deserve  the  least  regard, 
but  go  on  to  a  just  censure  of  the  crime,  in  such 
a  manner  as  I  hope  shall  neither  lessen  the 
reproof  nor  expose  the  reprover. 

In  order  to  this,  I  may  indeed  lie  under  some 
restraints,  be  confined  to  a  narrow  compass  of 
words,  and  the  story  may  want  in  some  places 
the  illnstration  of  apposite  similies,  useful  argu- 
ments, and,  above  all,  of  flogrant  examples,  to 
set  off  and  set  home  the  arguments  that  are  made 
tts^  of ;  and  this,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  author, 
in  taking  away  those  ornaments  of  his  discourse ; 
bat  where  it  cannot  be  otherwise  the  reader  must 
be  content  to  abato  it. 

However,  I  pretend  to  say  you  will  not  find 
it  a  dry,  a  dull,  or  a  barren  subject,  for  all  that ; 
and  though  something  may  be  lost,  and  much 
left  out,  to  preserve  the  rules  of  modesty,  which 
I  could  not  reprove  the  breaches  of  with  justice, 
if  the  work  was  criminal  itself,  yet  I  doubt  not 
to  find  you  subject  of  diversion  enough,  mixed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  story,  so  as,  I  hope, 
not  to  tire  you  with  the  reading ;  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  chastity  of  the  subject,  the 
authority  of  a  reprover,  and  binding  myself  down 
with  all  possible  severity'  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
modesty  and  virtue,  which  I  write  in  the  de- 
fence of. 

But  now,  while  I  am  making  these  provisos, 
pray  let  me  be  understood  too  with  that  just  and 
necessary  liberty  of  speech  which  shall  render 
my  discourse  intelligible.  1  am  neither  going  to 
write  in  an  unknown  tongue,  nor  in  an  unintelli- 
gibio  style ;  I  am  to  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood, and  I  will  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  under- 
stood; and  those  whose  vicious  appetites  are 
under  government,  so  as  to  give  them  leave  to 
relish  decent  reproof  for  indecent  things,  may 
andentand  me  without  large  explications,  cspe- 


cinlly  on  occasions  where  they  know  the  cases 
will  not  bear  it. 

The  scripture  is  the  pattern  of  decency,  and 
(as  the  learned  annotator,  Mr  Pool,  in  his  iSy- 
nopsii  Critkomm,  and  in  his  annotations  also, 
observes)  speaks  of  all  the  indecencies  of  men 
with  the  utmost  modesty ;  yet  neither  does  the 
scripture  forbear  to  command  virtue,  gives  laws 
and  rules  of  chastity  and  modest  behaviour,  and 
that  in  very  many  places,  and  on  all  needful  oc- 
casions ;  nor  does  the  scripture  fail  to  reprove 
the  breach  of  those  laws  in  the  most  vehement 
manner,  condemning  the  facts  and  censuring  and 
judging  the  guilty  persons  with  the  utmost  rigour 
and  severity,  as  I  shall  on  many  occasions  be  led 
to  observe  as  I  go  on.     Let  none,  therefore, 
flatter  themselves  that  their  crimes  shall  avoid 
the  lash  of  a  just  satire  in  this  work,  for  want  of 
expressions  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  reproof 
and  the  vUeness  of  the  oflbnce.    We  shall  find 
words  to  expose  them,  without  giving  a  blow  to 
decency  in  the  reproof;  we  shall  find  ways  and 
means  to  dress  up  surfeiting  crimes  in  softening 
language ;  so  that  none  but  the  guilty  need  to 
blush,  none  but  the  criminals  be  offended. 

But  the  crime  must  be  reproved ;  there  is  a 
necessity  for  the  reproof  as  there  is  a  neceasity  of 
a  cure  in  a  violent  distemper.  Do  we  reckon  it 
a  breach  of  modesty  for  the  bodv  to  be  exposed 
in  anatomies,  and  published  with  teamed  lectures 
on  every  part  by  the  anatomists?  Are  not  the 
vilest  and  most  unnatural  of  all  crimes  necessa- 
rily brought  before  courts  of  justice,  that  the 
criminals  may  be  punished  as  they  deserve  ?  And 
though  it  may  be  true,  that  sometimes  judicial 
proceedings  are  not  managed  with  such  decency 
in  those  cases  as  others  think  they  might,  and 
which,  however,  I  allow  to  be  sometimes  un- 
avoidable ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be 
pretended  of  Immodestv  in  those  proceedings,  the 
punishment  of  the  cruninal,  or  his  being  sen- 
tenced, must  not  be  omitted,  for  the  preserving 
the  modesty  of  the  trial ;  an  offender  would  come 
well  off  in  many  offences,  besides  this  I  am  treat- 
ing of,  if  he  must  not  be  brought  to  justice,  be- 
cause the  very  mention  of  his  crime  would  put 
criminal  ideas  into  the  minds  of  those  that  hear 
of  it. 

Let  it  suffice,  then,  in  the  case  before  ns.  I 
am  entering  upon  a  just  and  needful  censure  of 
preposterous  and  immodest  actions ;  I  shall  per- 
form it  in  as  decent  and  reserved  terms  as  I  am 
able  to  do,  and  as  a  man  meaning  to  correct,  not 
encourage,  vice,  is  able  to  do.  If  a  lewd  fancy 
will  entertain  itself  with  the  mere  ideas  of  crime, 
where  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  severity  con- 
demned, be  the  crime  to  the  criminalf  I  see  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  doing  justice  on  that  ac- 
count. A  man  is  to  be  executed  for  sodomy  s 
nature  and  the  laws  of  God  require  it ;  must  not 
the  criminal  die  because  all  that  see  or  hear  of  it 
must  immediately  form  ideas  of  the  crime  in  their 
thoughts,  nay,  and  perhaps  may  think  criminally 
of  it?  This  would  give  a  loose  to  wickedness 
indeed,  and  men  might  sin  with  most  freedom 
where  their  crimes  were  too  vile  to  be  panished« 
because  they  were  too  gross  to  be  named. 

So  when  ft  cloud  iti  hMty  ihowen  lendt  down, 
They're  meant  to  fructify  and  not  to  drown ; 
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And  ia  ft  torrent  if  a  drankjurd  sink. 
Tit  not  the  flood  that  drowns  him,  but  the  drink. 
But  'twould  be  hmrd  becaute  ft  sinner'i  slaiai 
For  fear  of  drowning  we  should  have  no  rain. 

Bctidcf,  it  would  be  a  light  escape ;  and  fome 
of  our  first  readers  would  triumph  auother  way 
over  the  author,  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that 
they  had  sinned  in  a  manner  so  gross  that  he 
could  not  find  words  to  reprove  tbcm  io ;  I  mean, 
such  words  as  were  fit  for  modest  ears  to  hear 

the  hearln^^  of.     Our  well-known  friend  G 

A ,  with  his  three  brcther  (as  they  call  them 

fn  the  north),  who  think  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  reproof,  as  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
conscience,  may  find  themselves  mistaken  here ; 
and  that  If  they  will  venture  for  once  to  think 
and  look  in,  they  may  see  themselves  touched  to 
the  quick,  and  vet  the  readers  hardly  able  to 
guess  at  their  crime,  and  not  at  all  at  their  per- 
sons ;  which  last  they  ought  to  acknowledge  is  a 
special  favour  to  them,  whether  they  deserve 
it  or  no. 

So  kind  have  I  been  to  their  fame,  and  so 
careful  to  leave  room  for  their  amendment,  which 
I  would  hope  for  in  spite  of  their  solemn  vows  to 
the  oootrarv. 

Nor  shall  that  eminent  brute  of  quality  pass 
untouched  here*  whose  name  or  titles  need  no 
other  mention  than  what  are  to  be  summed  up 
In  this  short  character : 

A  lift  of  crime,  with  this  peculiar  fame, 
Without  itaie  of  (oilt,  and  past  sense  of  shame. 

I  say,  he  shall  see  his  most  inimitable  way  of 
sinning  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  damned  with 
an  unanswerable  and  uneioeptionable  reproof; 
and  yet  without  any  description  either  of  hts  per* 
son  or  his  offence,  other  than  as  may  be  read  by 
himself  and  those  that  know  him  ;  though  1  mutt 
allow  him  to  be  the  weakest  and  wickedest  thing 
alive :  vain  of  being  the  first  In  a  crime,  and  the 
last  that  will  leave  it ;  that  blushes  at  nothing 
but  the  thoughts  of  blushing,  and  thinks  a  man 
of  wit  can  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  repentance ; 
that  sins  for  the  sake  of  crime,  without  the  plea- 
sure of  it,  and  is  got  seven  degrees  in  sin  beyond 
the  devil,  in  that  he  not  only  boasts  of  sins  which 
he  never  committed,  but  tells  the  world  he  fibs, 
by  boasting  of  sins  which  all  the  town  knowji  he 
cannot  commit. 

If  such  a  wretch  on  earth,  ye  Oods,  there  be, 
111  die  if  out  Sir  ■  be  not  he. 

Nor  let  another  flagrant  example  of  married 

lewdness  trouble  himself,  or  express  his  concern, 

least  he  should  be  omitted  in  this  work  for  fear 

of  our  offending  the  chaste  ears  of  our  reader? 

with  his  vile  story. 

A  tUf  sinner,  namtless  as  ld»  crime. 

Let  him  not  doubt  but  he  may  find  himself  suit- 
ably reproved,  seeing  he  is  so  fond  of  it ;  and 
since  he  desires  the  fame  of  being  superlatively 
wieked,  he  may  hear  of  it  in  a  manner  that  shall 
make  others  blush  for  him,  though  he  cannot 
blush  for  himselC 

But  to  pass  these  and  some  more,  for  in  this 
age  of  preposterous  crime  we  should  never  find 
our  way  out,  should  we  enter  into  the  labyrinth 
of  characters,  and  bring  on  regiments  of  exam' 
pies.  Our  present  business  is  with  the  offence, 
not  with  the  offenders ;  with  the  crimes,  not  with 
•km  ftinmals.    If  a  jnsi  satire  on  the  wicked 


part  will  not  recUim  us,  I  doubt  the  list  of  the 
guilty  of  both  sexes,  though  it  would  indeed  be 
as  numerous  as  our  city  trained  bands,  would  bm 
as  useless  a  muster  as  that  at  the  artillery  groond* 
and  find  as  litUe  reformation  among  thcan. 

As  it  is  in  oidinary  crimes,  that  men  sia  on 
because  they  scorn  and  arc  ashamed  to  repent, 
so  in  the  case  before  me,  when  they  are  lannohed 
into  the  most  flagrant  of  all  crimes,  things  so 
odious  that  it  is  offensive  to  modest  ears  so  mneh 
as  to  hear  of  them,  and  difficult  to  a  modest  pen 
so  much  as  to  write  of  them ;  they  take  hold  of 
the  hellish  advantage,  and  make  the  gre«tnes«» 
(he  superlative  blackness  of  their  offences,  be  their 
protection  in  the  committing  them  ^  as  If  they 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  reproof^  because  no  mo- 
dest pen  can  dip  io  the  dirt,  or  rake  in  the  dnng- 
hill  of  their  vices,  without  bemg  sallied  asNd 
daubed  by  them ;  that  it  would  be  seandaloos  for 
any  modest  man  so  much  as  to  mention  what 
they  do  not  think  it  scandalous  to  do.    Thus  the 

hardened  and  fearless  A C ,  who  defies 

God  and  mnn,  laughs  at  reproach,  and  threatens 
every  reprover,  impudently  said  to  his  parish 
minister  that  modestly  spoke  of  his  crimes.  '*  Yon 
may  talk  to  me  here,  doctor,  at  home,  bat  yon 
dare  not  speak  a  word  of  it  in  the  pulpit :  I  am 
out  of  your  reach  there.  Why,  all  the  women 
would  run  out  of  the  church,  aiui  they'd  throw 
stones  at  you  as  ynu  go  along  the  street  if  yon 
did  but  mention  it.** 

Happy  criminal !  that  hugs  himself  in  being 
too  vile  to  be  reproved,  or  so  much  as  modestly 
mentioned;  that  his  crimes  carmot  be  exposed 
because  modest  cars  caimot  bear  to  hear  them 
I  spoken  of.  IiCt  the  offender,  who  is  famed  for 
I  being  revengeful,  and  who  is  not  so  far  off  as  not 
to  hear  of  it,  resent  it  if  he  thinks  fit.  I  am  told 
he  will  soon  hear  more  of  it,  where  it  ihay  be 
spoken  of  nithout  fear  of  his  anger. 

This  very  case  runs  parallel  with  what  I  am 
now  engaged  in ;  but  the  age  shall  see  the  effect 
shall  not  answer  their  end.  Shall  it  be  criecinal 
to  reprove  the  offence  which  they  tliink  it  is  not 
criminal  to  commit  ?  Most  wc  blush  to  speak  of 
what  they  will  not  blush  to  do  ?  And  must  the 
most  detestable  things  ^o  on  in  practice,  because 
wc  dare  not  go  on  to  cry  them  down  ?  God  for* 
bid  we  should  by  silence  seem  to  approve  that 
wickedness,  while  that  silence  is  occasioned  only 
because  the  wickedness  Is  too  gross  to  be  te- 
provcd. 

Sure  our  language  is  not  so  barren  of  words  as 
that  we  cannot  find  out  proper  expressions  to 
reprehend  an  impudent  generation,  without 
breach  of  decency  m  the  diction,  or  that  immo* 
dest  actions  may' not  be  modestly  exposed. 

If  corrupt  imaginations  will  rise  up,  and  men 
will  please  themselves  with  the  diflScnlty  I  am 
put  to  for  words ;  if  they  will  turn  my  most  nv 
served  terms  into  lewd  and  vicious  ideas,  and 
debauch  their  thoughts  while  I  ezpoee  theh*  de« 
bancheries,  let  them  go  on  their  own  way ;  let 
them  think  as  wickedly  as  they  please,  they  shall 
owe  it  to  themselves,  not  to  mc;  both  the  fire 
and  the  tinder  are  all  their  own.  Here  shall  be 
no  materials  to  work  upon,  no  combustibles  to 
kindle,  but  what  they  bring  with  them. 

But  the  work  must  be  done  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulty.   Shall  they  watch  for  a  slip  of  oiy  peot 
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tad  take  advaotage,  if  possible,  from  any  mis- 
placed word,  to  reprove  me  of  iadccency  in  the 
necessary  work  of  reproving  their  shameless  im- 
modesty? Most  I  be  ashamed  to  eipose  the 
crime  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  oe  guilty 
of,  and  blush  to  mention  the  things  they  boo^t  of 
doing?  The  truth  is,  I  know  not  why  1  should 
not  freely  name  the  men  who,  in  the  open  coffee- 
houses, and  in  their  common  wicked  discourses, 
publicly  brag  of  the  most  immodest  and  shame- 
less behaviour,  and  vilely  name  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  it,  make  sport  of  the  crimes,  and  value 
themselves  in  being  the  criminals,  but  it  shall  not 
be  long  before  I  may  speak  of  it  much  plainer. 

However,  as  the  offence  is  flagrant,  is  grown 
scandalous  and  notorious,  and  that  we  find  the 
age  ripening  up  by  it  to  the  highest  and  most 
unnatural  of  sdl  crimes,  to  the  shame  of  society, 
and  to  the  scandal  even  of  the  l^otestant  pro- 
fession, I  have  undertaken  to  begin  the  war 
against  it  as  a  vice,  and  hope  to  make  good  the 
charge,  though  I  know  I  do  make  the'  attempt 

'  at  the  risk  of  all  that  a  modest  writer  has  to 
hazard. 

He  that  undertakes  a  satire  against  an  uni- 

H  vcrsal  custom  shall  be  sure  to  raise  upon  himself 
an  universal  clamour*  My  Lord  Rochester  is 
plain  in  that  case : 

Nor  shall  weak  truth  jour  reputation  save, 
The  knaTet  will  all  agrea  to  call  you  knare. 

^It  must  be  acknowledged  the  nge  is  ripened  up 
in  crime  to  a  dreadful  height,  and  it  is  not  a  light, 
a  gentle  touch,  that  will  bring  them  to  blush. 
The  learned  and  reverend  ministers,  the  good, 
the  pious,  who  would  reprove  them,  are  forced 
Co  content  themselves  to  sit  still,  and  pray  for 
them ;  and,  as  the  Scripture  says,  **  To  mourn 
in  secret  for  their  abominations  ;*'  they  cannot 
foul  their  solemn  discourses  with  the  crimes  which 
they  have  to  combat  with ;  the  pulpit  is  sacred 
to  the  venerable  office  of  a  preacher  of  God's 
word :  and  the  gravity  of  the  place,  a  decent  re- 
gard to  the  work,  and  especially  to  the  assembly, 
forbids  them  polluting  their  mouths  with  the 
filthy  behaviour  of  those  they  sec  cause  to  re- 
prove :  and  this  makes  many  a  letvd  and  vicious 
wretch  go  unexposed,  at  least  as  he  deserves ; 
and  many  a  scandalous  crimr,  as  well  as  the  rich 
and  powerful  criminals,  go  unreprovcd. 

The  auxiliary  press  therefore  must  come  in  to 
supply  the  deficiency :  they  may  read,  I  hope, 
what  they  could  not  hear.  Nor  am  I  afraid  of 
the  faces  of  men,  that,  eminent  in  wickedness, 
flagrant  in  lewdness,  and  abominable  in  tongue 


as  well  as  in  practice,  the  famous  and  infamous 

in  the  worst  oi  vices.  Sir P— ,  shall  here 

see  himself  marked  out  for  his  odious  behaviour, 
in  defiance  of  his  quality  or  power.  He  who  by 
office  and  authority  punishes  every  day  less  crimes 
than  he  commits,  who  sins  out  of  the  reach  of 
reproof  from  the  pulpit,  because  too  vile  (as  well 
as  too  powerful)  to  be  spoken  of  by  a  modest 
divine,  who  perhaps  thinks  it  his  duty  rather  to 
pray  for  him,  which  he  laughs  at,  than  to  reprove 
him,  which  he  would  storm  and  swear  at ;  1  say, 
ho  shall  find  what  was  said  in  another  case : 

Tbt  PreM  may  reach  him  who  the  Pulpit  leorns, 

And  he  whoce  flagrant  vice  the  B adoma : 

The  fearleis  latire  chall  to  nge  gire  rent, 

And  teach  him  how  to  blnih,  tfaou^  not  repeat. 

In  short,  it  Is  a  strange  world!  and  we  are 
grown  up  to  a  strange  height  in  our  notions  of 
things !  we  have  brought  ourselves  to  a  condition 
very  particular  to  the  day,  and  singular,  as  I  may 
say,  to  ourselves ;  the  policy  of  our  vic^is  has  got 
the  better  of  virtue,  and  the  criminals  have  ma- 
naged themselves  so  artfully,  that  it  seems  they 
may  sin  with  less  haiard  of  reputation  than  the 
innocent  may  reprove  them.     For  example. 

The  crime  is  now  less  scandal  than  repentance, 
and,  as  the  proverb  says,1t  is  a  shame  to  steal, 
but  it  is  a  double  shame  to  carry  home  again ;  so 
it  is  a  riiame  to  sin,  but  it  is  a  double  shame  to 
repent ;  nay,  we  go  beyond  i3X  that,  it  is  no  shame 
to  be  wicked,  but  to  whine  and  repent  is  into- 
lerable ;  and,  as  the  late  Colonel  H said,  in 

the  flagrance  of  his  wit,  that  it  might  be  a  fault 
to  whore,  and  drink,  and  swear,  and  some  worse 
sins  of  his,  which  he  reckoned  up ;  but  to  repent ! 
to  repent !  says  he  (repeating  the  words),  no- 
thing  of  a  gentleman  can  come  into  that ;  to  be 
wicked,  adds  be,  is  wicked,  that's  true ;  but  to 
repent,  that's  the  deviL 

Blush  to  npant,  bat  never  bluih  to  tin. 

But  the  Rubicon's  past,  it  must  be  put  to  the 
venture ;  and  let  rage  and  exasperated  lust  do  its 
worst,  the  lewd  age  shall  hear  their  shameless 
behaviour  as  well  exposed  as  it  will  bear,  and  that 
without  any  shameleu  doings  in  the  reproof; 
thev  will  find  no  levity  here ;  no  cleansing  blurs 
with  blotted  fingers ;  they  shall  have  nothing  to 
blush  for  but  that  they  give  occasion  for  such  a 
reproof,  which  being  engaged  with  them  on  the 
occasion  of  their  filthy  conduct,  may  be  forced 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  necessary  to  express  our 
detestation  of  it,  but  not  at  all  adapted  to  en- 
courage or  recommend  it. 


CONJUGAL  LEWDNESS. 


CHAPTER  I.  I 

or   ICATRIMO)nr«  TUS    KATUAI    op    it,  ttS    SACRVn 
OBIOINAL,   AMD   TBE    TAUB  IIITBNT   AND   MXAK- 

zxo  Of  ITS  iNSTmnnoir;    as,  al«o,  how  ovb 

VOTIONt  or  IT  AKt  DXGKKBBATSO,  TBB  OBLI- 
OATI03I8  or  IT  018BBGABDBD,  AMD  THB  TBINO 
ITSBLr,  AS  A  tTATB  OF  LIFB,  OBOS8LT  ABUSID. 

Being  to  discourse  in  a  particular  and  extraor- 
dinary manner  of  the  breaches  of  the  matrimo- 
nial relation,  with  the  disorders  which  arc  com- 
mitted under  the  protection  of  matrimony  ;  and 
being  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  very  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  against  some  people  who  think 
themselves  very  virtuous  and  modest,  and  yet 
five  themselves  all  those  matrimonial  liberties  : 
It  is  highly  needful  to  explain  to  such  seemingly 
ignorant  what  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
that  ill- understood  state  of  life  is,  what  it  im- 
ports* and  how  Christians  ought  to  rate  and 
esteem  the  obligation  of  it  in  the  conduct  of  a  re- 
gular life. 

For  as  I  find  my  judgment  of  things  is  like  to 
differ  from  others,  that  what  they  think  lawful  I 
shall  condemn  as  criminal,  and  censure  what 
they  think  moderate  and  sober,  the  preliminaries 
ought  to  be  settled  as  we  go ;  that  we  may  begin 
upon  right  principles,  leaving  no  room  to  cavil  at 
terms  and  dispute  upon  construction  of  words, 
nicety  of  expression,  aouble  entendres,  and  such 
trifles.  I  resolve  to  speak  plainly,  and  would  be 
understood  distinctly. 

Matrimony  is,  according  to  the  words  in  the 
office  appointed  in  our  Liturgy,  God's  ordinance, 
ittat  I  ihail  prove  to  you  presently;  but  it  is 
moreover  God's  holy  ordinance.  Now  if  it  be  a 
holy  ordinance,  the  married  life  has  a  sanction 
too,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  sacred,  not  be  dc- 
bauched  wiUi  criminal  excesses  of  any  kind,  much 
less  should  it  be  made  a  cover  and  screen  for 
those  matrimonial  intemperances  which  I  now 
speak  of,  and  which  I  shall  prove  to  be  not  only 
acaodalons  to,  but  unworthy  of,  matrimony,  as  a 
aacred  state  of  life. 

Aa  it  is  God*s  ordinance,  and  a  holy  ordinance, 
to  it  ia  an  honourable  state ;  the  apostle  says, 
"  Marriage  is  honourable,"  Heb.  xiii,  4.  But 
Hwn  you  are  to  observe  also,  that  it  n  immedi- 


ately added,  and  the  "bed  undefilcd.'*  KowtWs 
nice  term  of  the  bed  undefilcd  requires  some  ex- 
planation, and  in  that  perhaps  we  may  diffbr. 
They  that  think  the  marriage-bed  cannot  be  de- 
filed'but  by  adultery  will  greatly  differ  from  me ; 
and  it  is  my  business  to  prove  they  are  mistaken, 
which,  if  1  do  not,  I  do  nothing. 

But  that  I  may  do  it  with  the  more  clearness, 
and  leave  no  room  for  dispute,  I  therefore  set 
apart  this  first  chapter  to  consider  matrimony  in 
genera],  what  it  fs,  how  we  ought  to  understand 
it,  and  what  the  end  and  design  of  God's  appoint- 
ment in  it  was,  and  still  is  ;  and  by  this  1  think 
I  may  make  way  for  a  more  exact  observation  of 
those  duties  which  the  matrimonial  vow  is  said 
to  bind  us  fo,  and  expose  the  scandalous  mistakes 
of  those  who  make  it  a  cloak  to  all  licentious- 
ness. 

As  soon  as  our  mother  Eve  was  first  formed, 
had  just  found  herself  in  being,  and  though  she 
had  seen  nothing  about  her,  yet  had  a  soul  as 
capacious  of  knowledge  as  the  man  she  was  made 
for.  The  text  says,  "  God  brought  her  to  the 
man,**  Gen.  ii,  22 ;  that  is,  in  short,  God  married 
them.  Adam  himself  expresses  it,  cap.  lii,  12, 
"The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  me."  N.B. 
God  gave  the  bride. 

Hence  I  observe  by  the  way,  though  with  all 
possible  brevity,  that  they  are  certainly  wrong 
who  challenge  the  clergy  for  engrossing  the  office 
of  marrying,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  them,  but 
was  a  mere  civil  contract,  and  therefore  was  no 
perquisite  of  the  church,  but  the  business  of  the 
magistrate. 

I  say  it  is  a  mistake,  for  as  it  was  instituted 
immediately  from  the  Divine  authority,  so  it  was 
solemnized  by  him  who,  having  alone  instituted 
it,  had  a  right  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  called  God's  holy  ordinance  ;  and 
though  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
sacrament,  yet  without  doubt  God  himself  put  a 
sacred  character  upon  it  as  he  honoured  it  with 
a  particular  law,  the  second  law  given  in  Para- 
dise, namely,  that  the  man  should  **  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife," 
Gen.  ii,  24 ;  after  which,  as  God,  who  was  the 
father  of  Eve,  gave  her  in  marriage,  so  the  pa- 
ternal authority  preserved  the  right  of  marriage 
ever  after,  as  they  did  the  priesthood  (for  the 
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patriarch  was  the  prieit),  and  had  it  bv  the  lame 
authority ;  hence  the  parent  giving  the  bride  it 
to  this  day  a  remainder  of  that  authority.  The 
eeiemony  then  being  truly  retbrfous,  and  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  it  goes  with  God's  other  ordi- 
nanoea  away  to  the  priett,  whoM  bnilneti  it  is  to 
exerdie  all  religioui  offices^  and  this  among  the 
rest. 

Also  here,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  preach,  it 
shall  be  against  the  plurality  of  wives :  from  this 
pattern  in  Paradise  polygamy  seems  to  be  utteriy 
condemned  i  and  though  in  the  times  of  after 
ignorance  many  things  were  practised,  which,  as 
the  text  says,  God  winked  at,  yet  in  the  begin- 
ning it  was  not  so ;  and  we  may  as  well  argue 
for  marrying  two  sisters,  as  Jacob,  and  perhaps 
several  others  did,  till  it  was  especially  prohibited, 
as  for  marrying  many  wives  at  once,  which  it  is 
evident  our  &iviour  forbids,  and  the  argument 
against  them  is  alike,  as  I  said  above,  via.,  that 
In  the  beginning  it  was  not  so, 

I  know  it  is  alleged  that  the  increase  of  man* 
kind  in  those  early  ages  of  time  made  it  neces- 
sary ;  but  might  it  not  be  much  more  a  reason  in 
Adam*s  case,  when  he  was  alone?  And  why  did 
not  God,  for  the  immediate  propagation  of  the 
kind  and  increase  of  the  world,  make  his  ritf  into 
half  a  dosen  wives  for  Adam,  or  as  many  as  he 
bad  pleased. 

But  it  is  evident  one  wife  to  one  husband  was 
thought  best  by  his  Maker,  who  knew  what  was 
best  and  most  calculated  for  his  temporal  felicity. 
As  to  the  increase  of  people,  it  was  evident  the 
race  soon  multiplied ;  and  after  the  interruption 
of  the  first  growth  and  the  disaster  of  Abel's 
death,  the  long  life  of  the  antediluvians  also  con- 
sidered, the  numbers  of  people  soon  increased, 
and  that  in  a  prodigious  manner ;  for,  if  you  will 
believe  the  learned  author  of  the  *  Theory  of  the 
Earth,'  it  is  probable  there  were  much  greater 
numbers  of  people  alive  at  the  deluge  than  ever 
were  in  the  world  at  any  one  time  since,  or  than 
are  now';  though  the  world  is  thought  to  be 
more  populous  now  than  ever  it  has  been  since 
the  deluge. 

The  argument  for  the  increase  of  people  could 
not  be  greater  since  than  it  was  in  Paradise ;  and 
had  G<kI  approved  of  it,  or  thought  it  reasonable, 
he  would  certainly  have  given  Adam  more  wives 
than  one  at  first.  BesMcs,  one  wife  wos  given 
him  as  a  help  meet ;  by  which  it  is  evident  the 
Original  understands  it  a  help  sufficient  to  him, 
intimating  that  they  were  in  everything  sufficient 
to  one  another ;  and  not  to  enter  into  that  part 
of  it  which  respects  their  sexes,  which  my  lewder 
readers  will  perhaps  look  for,  it  is  evident  that  a 
single-handed  matrimonv  is  many  ways  adapted 
to  the  felicity  of  human  fife  more  than  a^state  of 
polygamy,  the  effect  of  a  plurality  of  wives  having 
always  been  family  strife,  envying,  and  quarrel- 
ling, between  the  women  especially,  no  part  of 
which  could  much  add  to  the  fislicity  of  the  hus- 
band, and  often  did  embark  the  husband  in  the 
breach,  as  in  the  examples  of  Sarah  and  Hogar, 
Leah  and  Rachel,  Hannah  and  Penninab,  and 
many  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  most  eminent 
of  the  patriarchs  had  but  one  wife,  at  least  we 
read  of  no  more ;  even  Abraham,  except  in  the 
case  of  Hagar,  who  was  but  a  concubine  at  most. 


had  but  one  wife  at  a  time ;  Isaac  had  new  any 
but  Rebecca ;  Joseph,  Moses,  Aaron,  andaeveral 
others ;  the  grosser  use  of  women  came  la  witli 
David,  as  the  setting  up  a  seraglio  of  whorea  did 
with  King  Solomon;  but,  to  repeat  oar  Savioor's 
worda  aniin.  In  the  beginning  it  was  not  to. 

But  1  shall  speak  of  that  part  again  In  its 
oonrse.  What  1  have  now  said  is  but  a  digrca- 
sion  mado  necessary  as  an  observation  on  the 
manner  of  the  first  wedding ;  the  man  and  the 
woman,  as  I  have  said,  wet*  single  and  separate, 
but  God  made  them  to  assodata  together*  so  ha 
brought  the  woman  to  Mm,  and  gave  btr  to  bo 
with  him,  that  is,  as  above,  God  married  thesL 

God  having  thus  ordained  matrimoay,  wad 
solemnised  the  first  noptiala  in  Pondisa,  it  eaa» 
not  be  denied  to  be,  as  onr  olBeo  of  nalrteoay 
declares  it,  God's  holy  ordinance.  How  oar  bo* 
^tions  of  it  ar^  degenerated,  the  bonda  off  U  disfv- 
garded,  and  the  whole  institutioa  abased,  is  Hm 
subject  of  this  whole  undertaking,  bat  efpcdaUy 
of  this  chapter. 

What  the  true  intent  and  meaniog  of  tntfi- 
mony,  in  its  first  institution,  was,  and  wfaol  the 
nature  of  that  contract  points  at,  I  shall  kava  in 
better  hands ;  the  learned  Cithers  of  the  donch 
have  in  all  ages  taken  pains  to  explala  thooo 
things  to  you :  nor  am  I  going  about  to  piiaili, 
ns  a  reverend  divine  lately  did  to  the  sarprise  of 
his  auditory,  on  Gen.  iv,  1,  **  Adam  knew  bia 
wife  Eve."  But  there  are  a  great  oiany  civil 
views  in  the  institution  of  matrimony,  whidb  the 
propagating  of  the  kind  has  little  or  no  concern 
in,  and  the  ordinance  of  matrimony  soflTers  aa 
much  by  our  scandalous  notions  of  U,  as  a  stain 
of  life,  at  it  does  in  any  other  part 

Nor  is  the  subordination  any  part  of  the  casa 
I  am  upon  ;  I  am  so  little  a  friend  to  thii  which 
they  call  government  and  obedience  between  the 
man  and  his  wife,  especially  as  some  people  woold 
have  it  l>e  understood,  and  as  the  common  taft  ia 
managed  when  such  things  come  fa  onr  way  ; 
that  the  ladies  will  take  no  offence  at  nw.  I  daro 
say.  I  do  not  take  the  state  of  matrimony  to  be 
designed  as  that  of  apprentlGes  who  are  boand  to 
the  family,  and  that  the  wife  Is  to  be  used  only 
as  the  upper  servant  In  the  bouse.  The  grent 
duty  between  the  man  and  hia  wife  1  tale  to 
consist  in  that  of  love,  in  the  government  of 
alTection,  and  the  obedience  of  a  compiaisaBt, 
kind,  obliging  temper;  the  obligation  ia  reci- 
procal, it  is  drawing  in  an  equal  yokes  iova 
knows  no  superior  or  inferior,  no  Imperioaa  oons- 
mand  on  one  hand,  no  reluctant  aubjectioa  om 
the  other ;  the  end  of  both  should  bo  the  mfB* 
ordering  th^ir  fomily,  the  good-guidiag  tbdr 
household  and  children,  edocating,  Instroetiog^ 
and  managbig  them  with  a  mntad  cndeavenr. 
and  giving  respectively  good  examplaa  to  them, 
directing  others  in  thdr  duty  by  doing  their  owa 
well,  guiding  themselvea  in  every  relatioB,  la 
order  to  the  well  guiding  all  that  are  ondcr 
them ;  filling  up  life  with  an  equal  regozd  la 
those  above  them  and  those  bebw  tlieniy  ao  aa  to 
be  exemplar  to  all. 

This  is  matrimony  in  Its  Jost  appointed  OMai^ 
log,  whatever  notions  our  fashionable  pcopla  nay 
have  of  it.  What  import  else  can  tmMO  Vfotdt 
have  in  them,  which  we  find  so  carefoDy  ploee^ 
and  so  openly  repeated  In  the  offlee  at  tbe  time 
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of  marrUget  "  Wilt  thou  love  her,  live  with  her, 

ooafort  bert  honour,  keep  her?"  and  again,  **to 

knre  and  to  cheriah,"  and  afterward  it  is  added, 

that  yoa  will  do  all  thii  "  according  to  God's 

holy  ordinance ;"  which,  if  I  may  expound  in 

very  plain  words,  is,  according  to  the  true  intent 

I  and  meaning  of  the  first  institution,  and  that  is 

'  in  the  sense  of  God  himself,  to  be  a  help- meet  to 

I  one  another. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  matrimonial  duty  is  all 
reciprocal ;  it  is  founded  in  love,  it  is  performed 
ia  the  height  of  affection ;  its  most  perfect  ac- 
oompUihment  consists  not  in  the  union  of  the 
seses,  but  in  the  union  of  the  souls ;  uniting  their 
desires,  their  ends,  and  consequently  their  endea- 
Toniib  for  completing  Uieir  mutual  felicity. 

All  the  subjection  and  subordination  in  the 
world,  withoat  this  mutual  affection,  cannot  give 
ene  dram  of  satlsfeotlon  or  enjoyment.  How  re- 
mote onr  notions  of  marriage  in  general  are  to 
tlieae  things,  and  bow  little  the  present  age  seems 
to  andentand  them,  or  at  least  to  regard  them, 
1  need  not  inquire ;  it  is  too  visible  in  almost 
every  Amily:  nor  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise. 
esoepC  by  some  rare  example  of  virtue  and  good 
bamonr  meeting  on  both  sides,  which,  as  mar- 
rleges  are  now  made,  is  very  unlikely  to  happen ; 
It  ia  a  lottery  of  a  thousand  blanks  to  a  priie. 

Not  one  in  five  hundred  of  those  that  now 
marry  really  understand  what  they  marry  for ;  I 
cannot  give  the  detail  of  their  general  account, 
and  of  the  answers  they  would  give  to  the  ques- 
tion without  blushes,  not  at  them,  but  for  them. 
I  do  not  mean  blushing  in  the  sense  that  I  gene- 
rally take  the  word  in  this  book,  but  I  mean 
bloahing  for  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  the 
people. 

Ask  the  ladies  why  they  marry,  they  tell  you 
It  is  for  a  good  settlement,  though  they  had  their 
own  fortunes  to  settle  on  themselves  before.  Ask 
the  men  why  they  marry,  it  is  for  the  money. 
How  few  matches  have  anv  other  motive  except 
such  as  I  must  mention  hereafter,  and  indeed 
will  hardly  bear  any  mention  at  all,  for  many 
known  reasons.  How  little  is  regarded  of  that 
ooo  essential  and  absolutely  necessary  part  of  the 
cooDposltion,  called  love,  without  which  the  ma- 
trimonial state  is,  I  think,  hardly  lawful,  I  am 
sure  Is  not  rational,  and,  1  think,  can  never  be 
happy. 

Hence  it  follows  that  we  have  such  few  happy 
and  successful  matches.  How  much  matrimony, 
how  little  love;  how  roanv  coupled,  how  few 
joined  ;  In  a  word,  how  much  marriage,  how  little 
frtendship.  O  friendship  1  thou  exalted  felicity 
of  life,  thou  glorious  incorporation  of  souls,  thou 
heavenly  image,  thou  polisher  and  finisher  of  the 
brightest  part  of  mankind,  how  much  art  thou 
talked  o(  now  little  understood,  how  much  pre- 
tended to,  how  little  endeavoured  for  I  Where 
does  the  kind  expecting  husband  find  a  sincere 
fifiend  in  his  bosom  I  How  sel(k>m  does  the  ten- 
der affectionate  wife  take  a  friend  into  her  arms, 
evon  though  she  does  take  the  person,  she  takes 
the  man  without  the  husband,  and  the  husband 
witbont  the  friend?  Not  virtue,  not  fidelity  to 
the  marriage  bed,  not  conscience  of  the  conjugal 
dnty,  not  religion,  will  do  it ;  no,  not  religion ! 
How  many  husbands  and  wives  will  go  to  hesi- 


ven  from  the  arms  of  the  wives  and  husbands 
they  had  no  friendship  for  ? 

How  miserably  do  the  pious  and  the  devout, 
the  religious  and  the  conscientious,  live  toge- 
ther I  the  husbands  here,  the  wives  there,  by 
jarring  tempers,  discording  affections,  and,  in 
short,  mere  want  of  love  and  friendship,  grow 
scandals  to  the  married  life,  and  set  themselves 
up  for  beacons  and  lighthouses,  to  warn  the  wah- 
dering  world,  and  to  bid  them  beware  bow  they 
marry  without  love,  how  they  join  bands  and  not 
hearts,  unite  interests,  unite  sexes,  unite  families 
and  relatives,  and  yet  never  unite  hearts  ? 

How  is  matrimony  abused  in  all  these  cases  by 
almost  all  sorts  of  people,  who,  carrying  a  face 
of  civility  and  union  in  the  married  life,  and  who,  i 
in  view  of  the  world,  pass  for  sober,  modest, 
grave,  religious,  and  sJl  that  virtue  and  honesty 
call  for  among  Christians;  and  yet  trace  them 
into  their  houses  and  fiimllies,  their  conversation 
is  gross  and  in  a  manner  debauched  with  in- 
decent language,  their  way  of  living  all  luxury 
and  sloth,  their  marriage  covenants  broken  by 
strife  and  contention ;  In  a  word,  t^eir  bouses  a 
Bedlam,  and  their  marriage  bed  a  scene  of  lewd- 
ness and  excesses  not  to  be  named. 

Is  this  living  together  after  God*s  holy  ordi- 
nance ?  Is  this  making  the  marriage  bed  a  bed 
undefiled  ?  Will  they  pretend  there  is  nothing 
defiles  the  marriage  bed  but  whoredom,  and  for- 
saking the  marriage  covenant.  Let  not  that  mis- 
take  be  their  protection  in  the  breach  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  despising  all  the  limitations  of 
decency  and  modesty  ;  there  are  laws  and  limits 
placed  by  nature,  nay,  let  me  say,  by  the  God  of 
nature,  even  to  the  conjugal  embraces,  and  a 
due  regard  is  to  be  had  in  all  cases  to  those 
laws  and  limits.  If  I  am  speaking  to  Christians 
^  need  not  explain  myself;  but  as  I  am  to  speak 
to  some  people  who^  though  the  world  calls 
them  Chnstians,  can  hardly,  without  blushing, 
call  themselves  so,  I  must  be  forced  to  speak  as 
plainly  as  the  laws  of  deoency  will  allow,  in  re- 
proving their  conduct,  I  refer  to  the  particulars  in 
the  foUowmg  tract,  where  they  who  are  guiliy 
may  find  room  to  blush. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  people  that  marry 
were  to  be  asked  beforehand  if  they  reidly  under- 
stood what  matrimony  meant,  and  what  the  true 
intent  of  a  married  life  was,  as  well  in  its  insti- 
tution as  in  the  grand  design  of  family  felicity  $ 
the  married  couple  are  young,  their  blood  warm ; 
the  youth,  fired  with  the  blooming  beauty  of  his 
bride,  thinks  of  little  all  the  while  the  apparatus 
of  the  wedding  is  in  hand,  nay,  perhaps  all  the 
while  he  is  (feigning)  I  should  say  making,  love 
to  her,  as  wo  weakly  oall  his  courting  her,  I  think 
we  should  rather  call  it,  all  the  while  he  ia  talking 
in  jest  to  her ;  I  say,  all  this  while  he  is  thinking 
of  little  but  getthig  to  bed  to  her.  What  en- 
gages her  thoughts  I  say  nothing  to,  for  reasons 
given  already. 

Thus,  coming  together  without  thought,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  they  go  on  without  conduct, 
that  they  act  a  thousand  weak  and  wild  things 
afterwaitls,  such  as  they  often  live  to  be  ashamed 
of  ^nd  to  blush  at.  As  they  alloweB  themselves 
to  think  no  farther  than  the  wedding  week,  so 
how  awkwardly  do  they  behave  when  they  oome 
to  the  graver  part  of  life  ?     Matrimony  is  not  a 
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branch  of  life  only,  but  tis  a  state,  'tis  a  settled 
establishment  of  life,  and  an  establishment  for  a 
continuance  at  least  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
two.  How  unhappy  are  those  married  people, 
whoy  rashly  coming  together,  as  I  said  just  now, 
and  perhaps  with  mean  and  unthinking  views,  I 
think  I  may  say,  views  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  a  married  state,  seem  surprised 
and  disappointed  when  they  come  to  enter  upon 
the  subsequent  more  weighty  and  solid  part  of 
the  married  life?  How  often  do  we  bear  them 
say,  If  I  had  known  what  it  had  been  to  be  a  wife, 
if  I  had  known  what  it  had  been  to  be  a  husband, 
and  to  have  the  care  of  a  famOy  upon  me,  and  a 
house-fuU  of  ehildren  to  provide  for  and  take  care 
of,  I  would  never  have  married.  Some  indeed 
repent  upon  a  worse  foot.  But  I  am  speaking  of 
it  now,  even  where  the  article  of  a  bad  husband 
or  a  bad  wife  are  net  concerned. 

Marriage  is  an  honourable  state  or  station  of 
life,  but  it  is  not  a  thoughtless,  idle,  unemployed 
state,  even  where  the  concerns  of  the  family  are 
easy,  where  plenty  flows,  and  the  world  smiles ; 
yet  a  married  life  has  its  cares,  its  anxieties,  its 
embarrassments,  which  the  young  ladv  knew 
nothing  of  in  her  father's  house,  where  sne  lived 
without  care,  without  disturbance,  slept  witliout 
fear,  and  waked  without  sorrows.  But  married, 
she  is  a  mistress,  she  is  a  mother,  she  is  a  wife, 
every  one  of  which  relations  has  its  little  addenda 
of  incumbrance,  and  perhaps  of  uneasiness  too, 
be  her  circumstances  as  good  otherwise  as  she  can 
or  would  suppose  them  to  be. 

We  have  an  Euglish  saying,  they  that  marry  in 
haste  repent  at  leisure.  Now  though  my  design 
is  not  to  run  down  the  married  state,  and  raise 
frightful  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  that  are  to 
enter  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  their  marrying ;  yet, 
1  hope,  I  mny  hint  to  them,  that  they  should  look 
before  they  take  this  leap  in  the  dark,  that  they 
should  consider  all  the  circumstances  that  arc 
before  them,  that  they  may  have  no  reason  to 
repent  when  they  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  room 
for  it. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  matrimony,  but  the  abuse  of 
matrimony,  which  is  our  present  subject,  nor  let 
the  ladies  be  offended,  as  if  I  was  persuading 
folks  not  to  marry  at  all ;  It  is  not  refusing  matri- 
mony that  I  persuade  to  in  order  to  prevent 
those  abuses,  but  a  considering  and  welghmg  the 
drcumstances  of  matrimony  before  it  is  con. 
summated.  I  agree  with  the  maid's  catechise, 
where  the  first  question  is,  NVhat  is  the  chief  end 
of  a  maid  ?  and  the  answer  is.  To  be  married. 
But  I  am  arguing  to  remove  the  occasion  of  those 
abuses  which  make  the  matrimony  ruinous,  and 
a  disaster  both  to  the  man  and  to  the  maid. 

This  would  secure  the  afTectlon  of  the  parties 
before  they  marry ;  they  would  be  united  before 
they  were  joined,  thoy  would  be  married  even 
before  they  were  wedded,  the  love  would  be 
possessed  before  the  persons,  and  they  would  havo 
exchanged  hearts  before  they  exchanged  the 
words  of,  I,  M.  take  thee  N. ;  in  short,  matriroooy 
without  love  is  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  love 
without  matrimony  is  the  horse  without  any  cart 
at  all 

Marrvfflg  is  not  such  a  frightful  thing  that  wo 
should  be  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  it  is 
fiup  from  being  such  a  trifling  thing  either  that  wc 


should  run  headlong  or  blindfold  into  it,  without 
so  much  as  looking  before  us.  'Twas  a  prudent 
saying  of  a  young  lady,  who  wanted  neither  wit 
nor  fortune  to  recommend  her,  that  marrying  on 
the  woman's  side  was  like  a  horse  rushing  into 
the  battle,  who  depending  upon  the  hand  that 
rules  him,  has  no  weapon  of  his  own,  either 
offensive  or  defensive;  whereas,  on  the  mant 
side,  like  the  soldier,  he  has  both  armour  to  pre- 
serve himael^  and  weapons  to  make  bin  bo  fieved 
by  bia  adversary. 

I  know  not  by  what  degeneracy  in  onr  momen, 
or  corruption  of  principle,  it  isoome  to  put,  but 
'tis  too  general  in  practice,  that  matximony  know 
looked  upon  only  aa  a  politic  opporioaky  fto 
gratify  a  vioious  appetite.  The  form,  how  mend 
soever  graver  tieads  may  pretend  it  is  in  iu  invii- 
tution,  is  now  beoome  our  jest,  and  not  onlf 
ridiculed  and  bantered  in  our  diseoune,  lor  that 
might  be  borne  with,  but  'tia  beoome  «  jeat  in 
practice ;  all  the  solemn  p«rt  is  dropped  out  of 
our  thoughts,  the  money  and  the  maidanheari  is 
the  subject  of  our  aieditations ;  not  only  the 
divine  institution  is  made  a  staliung-borse  to  the 
brutal  appetite,  but  indeed  the  best  of  womeaane 
betrayed  by  it  into  the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  men* 
and  in  the  grosssst  manner  abused ;  nay.  mbieh 
is  still  worse,  this  is  done  with  a  banter  and  • 
jest,  all  the  sacred  obligations,  the  indisaolvable 
bands  of  religion  and  virtue,  are  trampled  under 
foot ;  the  modest  and  most  virtuous  lad^  is  im- 
pudently defloured,  and  the  night's  eiuoyment 
boasted  of  the  next  day  in  the  arms  oin^  strumpet ; 
the  innocent  bride  is  poisoned  with  a  disease,  and 
the  detestable  wretch  is  a  bndegrooDi«  and  ao 
adulterer,  in  the  first  four-^d-twenty  hours  fi^ 
his  engagement 

A B was  a  gentleman  of  figure  and 

fortune  *,  in  his  coach  and  four,  tM  with  a  suitable 
equipage.  He  made  his  addresses  to  a  wealthy 
citizen,  and  proposals  of  suitable  settlement,  for 
his  consent  to  court  his  daughter.  Nothing 
appeared  but  what  was  fair  and  honourable ;  he 
is  accepted;  the  young  lady,  virtuous,  modest, 
beautiful,  finely  bred,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth, 
wheedled  with  his  tongue,  and  deceived  with  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  lover,  yields 
to  the  proposals,  and  throws  herself  ioto  the  aro» 
of  the  worst  of  monsters. 

The  very  first  moments  of  hb  embraces  (i%hi 
her  with  something  iaexpressibW  nauseous  aboot 
him ;  yet  innocence  and  virtue  nad  np  power  to 
make  a  judgment  of  things ;  bat,  like  the  cfaaato 
Roman  lady,  whoso  hurtNind  had  astinking  breath, 
innocently  answered*  that  she  tiiought  all  mcu 
were  so. 

In  short,  the  lady  is  mined  the  first  nl^i ;  the 

V boasted  among  his  viler  companioBS,  that 

he  had  given  her  sometfahig  thst  woold  aooo 
dispose  of  her ;  and  it  was  too  true ,  fn  less  tiben 
a  month  she  was  in  a  condition  not  fit  to  be 
described,  in  about  two  more  l^e  ablest  physcisay 
shook  their  heads,  and  voted  her  incurable,  to 
eight  months  she  vnu  a  deplorable  object,  and,  in 
less  than  a  year,  lodged  in  her  grave ;  the  mur- 
derer, for  he  can  be  no  other,  putting  on  bUdI 
for  a  show ;  but  when  charged  hmoe  by  the  frlendi 
of  the  ruined  lady,  answered  with  a  kind  of  ^ 
laugh,  that  he  thought  be  had  been  cured. 

If  this  unhappy  story  Were  a  romanoe^  a  ftcHott, 
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coQtriyed  to  flluftrAte  the  tabjeet,  I  Bhould  give 
it  yott  with  all  its  abhorred  particulars,  as  far  as 
decency  of  hungvafe  would  permit;  that  the 
abuse  of  matrfaBony,  which  is  the  subject  I  am 
now  to  enter  upon,  nay  be  exposed  as  it  deserves. 
But  wheD  facts,  however  flagrant,  are  too  near 
borne,  and  the  miserable  sufferers  ahready  too 
mudk  oppressed  with  the  injury,  we  must  not 
add  to  their  afflictions  by  too  public  a  use  of  the 
calamity  to  embellish  our  story;  the  murdered 
lady  rests  in  her  grave;  we  most  leave  the 
offender  to  the  supreme  justice,  and  to  the  r&r 
preaches  of  bis  conseienoe. 

Sad  examples  of  ooDjugal  treachery  migl^t  be 
given  of  this  kind ;  and  I  might  make  the  whole 
work  a  satire  upon  those  who,  abusing  the  mar- 
riage  bed,  have  prostituted  the  sacred  institution 
to  their  vice,  and  made  it «  oovering  to  crime,  a 
snare  to  the  person  drawn  into  it,  and  a  cheat  to 
devour  their  fortunes,  as  weU  as  perMns. 

The  Lady  — >,  pardon  ny  concealing  names, 
is  a  person  of  good  birth,  of  a  family  in  good 
circumstances,  and  passed  with  all  that  knew  her 
for  a  woman  of  virtue.  Her  modest  behaviour 
gave  such  a  credit  to  her,  and  estabtished  her 
character  so  well,  that  it  would  have  looked  like 
moJiee,  and  been  nceived  hi  all  company  with  a 
general  disgust,  so  much  as  to  have  dropped  a 
word  that  looked  like  detraction,  or  in  the  least 
touched  her  Ikme. 

She  is  admired  and  courted  by  several,  and, 
aft«'  some  time,  married  by  a  person  of  good 
fortune,  and  even  superior  birth ;  a  nuin  of  honour 
and  of  quality,  and  yet,  which  U  now  very  rare, 
a  man  of  virtue.  He  is  pleased  with  his  bride 
to  the  last  degree ;  vain  of  her  beauty ;  boasts  of 
her  aa  a  prize  carried  by  his  good  fortune  from  so 
many  pretenders.  But,  alas !  what  ohagrin  covers 
the  usual  smile  thai  sat  upon  his  always  pleasant 
cotAntenanee  !  What  torment  swelled  his  breast, 
when,  within  the  compass  of  half  a  year,  he  finds 
the  virtuous  charmer,  the  mistress  of  his  chaste 
alTeetions,  not  only  with  child,  but  not  able  any 
longer  to  oonceal  that,  by  the  unalterable  Ikws 
of  nature.  It  could  not  be  bis. 

He  is  surprised,  he  charges  her  with  it,  she 
confesses  it  with  the  utmost  testimonies  of  peni- 
tf?nce  and  regret  for  the  injury  done  him,  and, 
w  tth  the  force  of  an  inimitable  conduct,  re-engages 
^inn  ;  he  forgives  her,  but  finds  out  the  man, 
flights  htm,  wounds  him,  and  is  killed  himself  in 
Lhe  unequal  quarrel  Miserable  effect  of  abused 
TiAtrimony  1 

I^ut  even  all  this  is  not  the  great  point  aimed 
it  in  this  work.  Our  view  is  the  criminal  use  of 
he  lawful  liberties  of  matrimony,  and  tbat  I  shall 
;on>e  to  in  its  place* 

Among  these,  however,  this  is  not  the  least,  and 
H  erefore  proper  to  this  plaoe,  vis.  that  we  find 
prong  notimts  of  the  matrimonial  vow,  wrong 
ho  aghts  of  the  conjugal  obligation  have  possessed 
>2c  minds  of  both  men  and  women,  and  they 
nATTiy  now  merely  to  gratify  the  sensual  part, 
ri  t  boot  the  views  which  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
/xlied  matrimony,  ought  to  give  them.  This  is 
;  lint  I  cbH  making  a  jest  of  the  institution,  that 
3  AT-ry  in  sport,  and,  like  the  little  children,  who 
oe  knowing  what  they  are  doing,  say  to  one  an- 
t  Ytcr,  come,  let  us  play  at  man  and  wife. 
T'hey  that  make  a  jest  of  marrying,  generally 


live  lo  be  the  jest  both  of  the  married  and 
unmarried  world ;  when  they  marry  in  jest  they 
come  to  mourn  in  earnest;  they  tie  themselves 
in  bonds,  reiolviog  not  to  be  bound  by  the  obli* 
gatioa  ;  and  where  is  the  honesty  and  justice  of 
this  ?  They  that  have  no  sense  of  the  matrimonial 
obligation  can  have  no  sense  of  the  conjugal  duty ; 
they  nuurry  to  lie  together ;  and  they  satisfy  the 
appetite  in  the  pleasures  of  the  marriage  had. 
But  when  that's  over,  all  the  rest,  which  they  bad 
no  view  of  before,  is  a  force,  a  bondage ;  and  they 
as  heartily  hate  the  state  of  life  as  a  slave  docs 
his  lot  in  Algiers  or  Tunis. 

Let  me  go  on  a  little,  then,  to  furnish  the  grow, 
ing  world  with  better  notions  of  the  thing ;  I  say, 
let  me  take  up  a  little  of  this  work  in  the  needful 
inquiry  of  what  matrimony  is,  and  how  we  ought 
to  understand  it. 

The  ladies,  indeed,  run,  the  greatest  risk  In 
marrying,  but  the  men  cannot  be  said  to  run  no 
hazard,  or  to  have  nothine  to  lose ;  a  little  con- 
sideration beforehand  would  lessen  the  hazard  on 
both  sidesi  and  not  onlv  r|pove  the  dangers,  but 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  marrying  couple  to  act 
their  parts  wisely  and  prudently,  and  to  suit 
themselves  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
condition  which  is  before  them. 

This  due  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  mar* 
ried  state,  would  prevent  all  the  abuses  of  It  which 
I  complain  of  In  this  book. 

When  they  come  together  alfectlonately,  tbev 
will  live  together  affectionately,  at  least  they  irII 
not  abandon  all  affection  to  one  another  afterwards, 
or  not  so  soon ;  nor  will  it  be  so  likely  that  they 
should  declare  open  war  against  one  another  so 
soon,  as  when  they  came  together  without  any 
previous  kindness,  except  only  lh>m  the  lips  out- 
ward. 

When  they  come  together  deliberately,  they  will 
keep  together  deliberately ;  they  will  not  be  so 
ready  to  curse  the  rashness  and  hurry  of  their 
marriage,  or  be  so  easily  disappointed  in  one 
another. 

Again,  and  which  is  especially  to  the  purposes 
mentioned  hereafter  in  this  work,  when  they  come 
together  coolly  and  modestly,  they  will  not  be  so 
apt,  by  immofkrate  and  furious  excesses,  to  dis- 
honour the  marriage  bed,  and  abuse  one  another, 
as  too  many  do. 

Matrimony  is  a  solemn  work,  Uis  proposed  as 
a  sacred  institution,  and  the  conjugal  state  is, 
upon  oil  occasions,  looked  upon,  by  those  that 
oonsider  and  understand  it,  as  a  kind  of  civil 
establishment  in  life;  to  engage  in  it  rashly,  and 
without  consideration,  is  perfectly  incousistcnt 
with  the  nature  of  the  thin^,  and  with  all  that  is 
proposed  in  it,  or  expected  Som  it,  at  least  by  wise 
and  sober  people. 

I  cannot  enter  here  upon  a  description  of  all 
the  several  incidents  which  render  a  married  life 
happy  or  miserable ;  they  are  innumerable,  and 
too  long  to  meddle  with  in  a  work  so  short  as  this. 
But  as  I  am  movic||^  all  those  (young  people 
especially)  who  design  to  marry,  to  consider 
sedately  and  calmly,  and  weigh  well  the  circum- 
stances, and  all  the  particulars  of  what  they  are 
going  to  engage  in,  as  well  of  persons  as  things ; 
BO  1  must  add,  that  let  the  circumstances  of  the 
married  couple  be  what  they  will,  I  believe  it  will 
be  universally  true,  that  those  matches  succeed 
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best  which  lire  entered  Into  with  the  niogt  lerioui 
and  thorough  deliberation ;  dniy  debating  all  the 
particalart  of  the  penoos ;  seriously  eng^nic  the 
affections  on  both  sides,  by  motual  reciprocal  en- 
dearments, and  nn reigned  sincere  love,  founded  on 
real  merit,  suitability,  and  virtue.  These  confirm 
the  felicity,  if  they  may  not  be  said  really  to 
constitute  it.  Nor,  in  a  word,  is  there  one  match 
in  fifty  happy  and  successful  without  it. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  last  clause  in  the  title  of 
this  chapter ;  it  is  for  want  of  these  calm  deliber- 
ate proceedings  in  the  apparatus  of  matrimony, 
for  want  of  weighing  circumstances,  and  suiting 
persons  to  one  another,  that  matrimony  is  so  often 
abused ;  suitability  of  persons  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  difficulties  that  lie  before  the 
marrying  couple  fbr  their  consideration.     The 
temper  of  the  person  is  not  easily  discovered,  nor 
does  it  require  a  little  judgment  and  discretion  to  i 
dive  into  the  disposition  of  the  person ;  looking ' 
too  narrowly  for  defects  (since  all  tempers  may 
have  failings)  may  be  injurious  on  one  hand ;  as 
covering  the  hifirmities  which  discover  themselves 
too  evidently,  may  be  injurious  on  another. 

1  knew  a  certain  lady  in  the  critical  time  of 
courtship,  mighty  inquisitive  about  the  qualifica- 
tions, the  temper,  and  the  merit  of  the  gentleman ; 
and  it  was  tnought  she  showed  abundance  of 
prudence  and  caution  in  her  observation  of  his 
conduct,  and  her  inquiries  into  his  character.  It 
happened,  one  particular  person,  who  was  very 
intimate  hi  the  family  of  the  gentleman,  and  knew 
him  more  particuUrly  than  most  did,  had  so  much 
integrity  as  to  inform  the  lady's  friend  who  she 
sent  to  inquire  about  him,  that  he  was  a  hard 
drinker,  and  that  particularly  he  was  very  ill- 
humoured  and  quarrelsome  when  in  drink ; 
though  'twas  idlowed  that  he  was  very  well  tern- 
pered  when  sober,  and,  in  general,  had  the 
character  of  a  good-humoured  man. 

It  seems  nobody  else  was  so  kind,  or  so  just  to 
her,  or  so  well  acquainted  with  his  humour,  as  to 
acquaint  her  of  this  part,  but  that  one  person  ; 
and  the  lady  either  liking  the  man,  or  having 
particularly  a  mind  to  be  married,  or  what  else 
over-ruled  her,  I  know  nut,  but  she  took  this 
account,  which  was  the  only  faithful  and  sincere 
one  that  she  had  given  her,  to  be  malicious  and 
false ;  so  she  went  on  with  her  affair,  as  before, 
giving  no  heed  to  what  she  had  been  so  kindly 
informed  oil 

But  a  little  while  after,  as  if  Providence  had 
directed  it  for  her  more  effectual  information,  and 
partlcularlv  that  she  might  have  no  exttuse,  and 
none  to  blame  but  herself;  I  say,  a  little  after 
this,  he  happens  to  be  very  drunk,  and,  in  his 
drink,  he  not  only  takca  care  to  give  the  lady  a 
visit,  but  goes  from  her  to  the  bouse  of  one  of 
her  nearest  relations,  and  shows  hiraielf  there 
too. 

The  lady,  surprised,  not  at  his  visit,  but  at  see- 
ing  him  in  that  condition,  as  soon  as  she  conid 
decently  dismiss  him,  went  big  with  her  discovery, 
and  great!  V  exasperated  as  well  as  disappointed, 
to  make  her  complaint,  and  give  her  passions 
vent  at  her  relation's,  who  I  mentioned  above. 
But  if  she  was  vexed  and  disappointed  before,  she 
was  both  angry  and  Ashamed  now,  to  find  he  bad . 
so  little  discretion  in  his  wine  as  to  go  and  show  I 


and  expose  himself  there,  so  that,  when  she  v\m 
it,  she  could  not  forbear  reproachiiag  him  vith  if, 
and  that  in  the  bitterest  terms  imaginable. 

The  gentleman  stood  pretty  patieatly  s  good 
while,  and  bore  it  ail,  better  thao  tbey  that  liaew 
him  expected  he  should,  consideriog  he  wu  rm 
drunk,  till  the  lady  giving  her  pasfioDS  a  full  Test, 
fell  upon  him  in  a  downright  scold,  sad  cndedi  it 
with  a  forbidding  him  to  wait  upon  her  any  aiore, 
that  is  to  say,  bade  him  give  bimielf  do  farther 
trouble  about  her,  for  she  had  bad  enoi^  of  him, 
and  the  like. 

Thus  far,  I  say.  he  held  it  very  weil.  coniideriiig 
his  condition.  But  when  she  came  to  that  part, 
he  looked  steadily  at  her,  and  with  a  imilin^ 
pleasant  cottntenance,contrary  to  his  oaasl  aistom 
when  he  had  been  drinking,  he  turns  to  her, 
'*  Ha,  madam  !**  sars  he,  **  are  you  so  hot  and  in 
such  a  rage  !  Prayl  have  you  been  drinkipg  too  ?" 
That  put  her  quite  mad ;  and  she  reviled  bin,  told 
him  she  scorned  him,  and  his  question  too,  that 
she  would  have  him  be  informed  the  was  no  inch 
person,  and  a  great  deal  more.  **  No  madam !"  nyi 
he,  **  are  you  not  in  drink,  and  yet  cto  be  in  loch 
a  rage  ?  Are  yon  so  passionate  as  this  when  rou 
are  sober  ?  whereas,  you  see^  I  can  be  rach  a 
patient  dog  when  I  am  drunk  :  wby,then,  madam," 
says  he,  **  in  good  faith,  1*11  take  you  at  your  word, 
for  you  are  not  fit  to  make  a  wife  for  me."  So  be 
takes  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drinks  to  her  better 
fortune,  bade  her  good  bye,  and  immediatelr 
paying  his  respects  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house. 
he  walks  out,  and  goes  away. 

If  she  was  angry  before,  Ae  was  coin,  perlieclly 
calm,  and  surprised  to  the  last  degree^  to  see 
herself  treated  so  soberly  by  a  man  that  was 
hardly  himself;  and  that  she  wai  rejected  in  ear- 
nest, whereas  she  had  rejected  him  but  in  s  kiod 
of  a  passion,  and  did  not  intend  to  be  taken  at 
her  word. 

However,  notwithstanding  nil  this,  and  not- 
withstanding she  saw  him  in  drink  several  times 
after  that,  and  sometimes  when  he  did  not  pre- 
serve his  temper,  as  he  did  then,  yet  this  lady 
married  him  after  it  all.  And  what  foUosred?  As 
she  had  reason  to  expect,  so  it  proved ;  the  v.is 
as  completely  miserable  In  a  husband  as  a  married 
life  could  well  make  any  woman  be ;  for  he  proved 
not  only  drunken,  but  a  passionate  outrageons 
wretch  in  his  drink,  and  that  to  her  in  particular. 

It  is  true,  he  was  very  obliging  and  good  tem- 
pered out  of  his  excesaea ;  but  then,  ss  be  grew 
older,  the  vice  increased  upon  hia ;  till  at  hst, 
so  little  made  him  drunk,  and  he  was  so  seldom 
sober,  that  she  had  the  most  vexations,  sod  the 
least  intervals  of  quiet  that  ever  lady  hsd;  aod 
all  this  for  want  of  obeying  not  only  the  inteiU- 
gence  of  her  faithful  friend,  but  even  the  kisd 
diaoovery  which  Providcnoe  made  to  ber.  ss  it 
were,  on  purpose,  and  past  her  being  able  to  doubt 
the  tmth  of  it ;  ao  that  Indeed  she  had  nobody  to 

blame. 
But  to  return  to  the  eaae.  and  not  to  insist  opflo 

the  drunkenness  of  a  particular  person,  here  <r 
there,  which  may  be  saM  to  be  an  accident  to 
the  temper;  but  withoat  this,  the  diacorduK 
tempers  of  the  party  ia  aa  great,  and  as  effected 
a  cause  of  the  abuse  of  the  matrimonial  peace* 
as  anything  else  can  be. 
I  have  mentioned  the  aad  consequences  of  do- 
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cording  oonstitutions,  in  a  chapter  by  iUelf,  and 
which  oftcns  occasions  a  great  abuse  of  the  ma- 
trtmooial  duty,  and  particularly  of  the  marriage 
bed ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  upon  here, 
the  difiTerence  of  tempers  is  yet  a  thousand  times 
worse,  for  this  makes  a  continued  breach  in 
everything  they  do  or  say,  ruins  the  whole  fa- 
xnily  peace,  destroys  the  comfort  of  life,  expels 
religion  and  every  good  thing ;  for,  as  the  Scrip* 
ture  says,  "  Where  there  is  strife  and  contention 
there  is  every  evil  work." 

*Ti8  the  horror  of  matrimony  when  two  con- 
trary tempera  come  together,    when  fire  and 
tinder  meet  they  certainly  blaze  together ;  when 
the  spark  and  the  gunpowder  touch  the  whole 
bouse  is  blown  up ;  'tis  a  great  pity  to  see  in 
some  families  a  patient  wife  and  a  furious  hus- 
band, or  a  patient  sober  husband  and  a  termagant 
fiery  scold ;  because  there  is  the  utmost  oppres- 
sion on  one  side,  and  the  utmost  rage  and  vio- 
lence on  the  other. 
!       But  to  have  two  devils  together  in  one  house, 
I  what  can  be  expected  but  ruin  and  confusion  to 
the  whole  family  ?  and  at  last  either  separation 
I  or  destruction  ? 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  suitability  of  temper 
that  the  peace  of  so  many  families  is  lost  and 
destroyed,  and  matrimony  abused,  and  that  so 
,  many,  once  happy  people,  are  made  miserable. 
I  Bat  I  shall  say  more  of  this  stiU. 
'  Matrimony  is  a  state  of  union,  'tis  the  nearest 
'  onion  that  the  sexes  can  be  placed  in.  This 
union  is  appointed  in  order  to  the  mutual  felicity 
of  the  parties ;  'tis  then  a  state  that  both  parties 
should  be  particularly  careful  of,  and  of  their 
conduct  in,  that  they  may  make  it  answer  the 
end  for  which  it  was  so  appointed,  namely,  to 
'■  preserve,  and  indeed  to  procure,  the  mutual 
'  happiness  to  the  parties,  and  make  that  union 
effectual. 

How  impossible  do  we  make  this  to  ourselves, 
when  we  invert  the  great  end  and  design  even  of 
God  himself,  who  instituted  and  appointed  it ; 
I  and  when  we  make  the  Bacre.d  ordinance  a  retreat 
I  for  crime,  a  cover  for  our  excesses,  and  a  pro- 
tection  to  the  most  abominable  practices. 

This  is  what  I  call  abusing  the  state  of  ma- 
trimony as  well  as  dishonouring  the  contract. 
Matrimony  is  not  a  single  act,  but  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  life,  aifd  therefore,  when  people  are  new* 
married,  they  are  said  to  have  altered  their  con- 
dition ;  it  is  a  scries  of  unity  contracted  by,  and 
should  be  made  up  of,  agreeing  habits ;  where 
the  harmony  is  broken,  the  state  of  life  is  abused ; 
when  the  parties  cease  to  be  united,  and  to  be 
united  too  in  that  which  is  right,  the  life  is  no 
more  matrimonial ;  'tis  a  jargon  of  speech,  a 
word  without  signification,  to  call  it  a  matrimo- 
nial life. 

In  the  contract  the  parties  bind  themselves  to 
live  in  this  harmony  and  state  of  union ;  what 
else  is  understood  by  living  "  according  to  God's 
holy  ordinance."  How  do  they  live  according  to  a 
holy  ordinance,  whose  conversation  even  towards 
one  another,  and  with  one  another,  pollutes  and 
defiles  the  state  of  life,  and  would  the  very  ordi- 
I  nance  too,  if  that  were  possible  ? 

How  the  conversation  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  may  and  does  pollute  and  defile  the  matri- 
monial state  (however  strange  such  a  thing  may 


be),  is  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters, 
where  the  aflSrmative  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  clearly 
made  out. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

or  MATaiMONIAL  CHASTITr,  WHAT  IS  TO  Bl  UK- 
DBRSTOOD  BT  THE  WORD  ;  A  FROOr  OF  ITS  BEING 
REQUIRID  BY  THX  LAWS  OF  GOD  AND  KATURB, 
AMD  THAT  WRONG  NOTIONS  OF  FT  HAVB  FOS- 
SS88SD  THl  WORLD  —  DR  TAYLOr's  A^JTHORXTY 
QUOTED   ABOUT   IT. 

I  AM  yet  settling  preliminaries ;  the  work  I  am 
upon  will  have  so  many  opposers,  such  cavillings 
and  quarrellings,  as  well  at  the  subject  as  at  the 
manner  of  handling  it,  that  I  am  obliged  to  pro 
vide  my  defences  in  time  against  all  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy. 

I  have  this  to  boost  of  for  encouragement,  viz. 
that  I  know  my  argument  to  be  invulnerable  *,  all 
the  arts  of  hell  cannot  evade  the  force  of  it ;  if 
there  is  the  least  defect,  it  must  be  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  performance.  Good  weapons  may 
be  rendered  useless  or  insufficient  in  an  unskilful 
hand ;  but  as  no  man  else  has  ever  undertaken 
it,  I  must  venture — I'll  manage  it  as  well  as  I 
can. 

In  the  former  chapter  I  have  explained  the 
matrimonial  obligation,  what  I  mean  by  the  word 
matrimony,  how  it  should  be  understood,  and  in 
what  sense  I  understand  it  in  the  following  work. 
I  repeat  nothing. 

I  am  now  to  explain  another  term  equally  sig- 
nificant, though  little  taken  notice  of  among  us, 
a  word  thought  to  be  difficult,  but  is  not  difficult ; 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  understood  towards 
the  right  reading  this  book,  and  particularly  use- 
ful to  its  explanation,  I  mean  Matrimonial  Chas- 
tity ;  'tis  the  breach  of  this  chastity  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  whole  work,  and  'tis  therefore,  I 
say,  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  what  it  is. 
The  exercise  of  lawful  enjoyments  is  one  of  the 
greatest  snares  of  life ;  where  men  seem  to  be 
left  to  their  own  latitudes,  'tis  too  natural  to  think 
they  are  not  obliged  to  any  restraint ;  but  'tis  a 
great  mistake:  Uhristian  limitation  is  the  true 
measure  of  human  liberty ;  where  heaven  hai 
had  the  goodness  to  leave  us  without  a  limitationt 
he  expects  we  should  limit  ourselves  with  the 
more  exactness ;  and  perhaps  'tis  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  that  seeming  unlimited  liberty  (for 
'tis  no  more)  that  our  virtue  may  have  a  fair  field 
for  its  trial,  and  that  we  may  more  eminently 
show  our  Christian  temperance,  in  using  those 
liberties  with  the  *same  moderation  where  we 
have  no  positive  restraints  imposed,  as  we  would 
others,  where  we  are  under  a  direct  and  absolute 
command. 

Being,  therefore,  about  to  reprehend  the 
breaches  of  this  moderation,  and,  in  a  word*  to 
combat  the  exorbitances  of  unlimited  life,  'tis 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  what  they  are,  and 
to  lay  down,  with  the  utmost  plainness  that 
decency  will  permit,  what  it  is  I  am  to  engage 
against,  and  for  what  reasons. 

Chastity  is  a  virtue  much  talked  of— -little 
practised ;  a  great  noise  is  made  with  the  word 
chastity,  and,  on  many  occasions,  where  little 
true  regard  is  had  to  the  thing,  and  perhaps 
where  'tis  little  understood  ;  'tis  taken  among  us 


for  a  mere  regulation  of  manners,  and  a  kind  of 
government  of  life.  But  the  definition  is  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  thing  itself,  which  is  of  a  high 
and  superior  kind ;  it  is  a  rectitude  of  nature,  an 
inherent  brightness  of  the  soul.  111  give  you  a 
better  description  of  it  presently,  and  a  better 
describer  also,  for  I  must  speak  with  authority, 
if  possible,  where  I  have  so  much  to  say,  and 
which  you  will  like  so  tittle. 

If  chastity  in  general  be  so  little  understood, 
the  chastity  I  speak  of  is  infinitely  more  out  of 
the  way  of  your  ordinary  thinking.  Matrimonial 
chastity  1  *tis  a  new,  strange  term,  said  one  of  my 
critical  observers  before  I  published  this  work ; 
you  must  be  sure  to  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  it, 
or  it  will  not  be  intelligible.  **  What,^*  says  he, 
'*  are  you  going  to  lay  down  rules  and  laws  for 
the  marriage  bed  1  Are  you  going  to  enclose  what 
heaven  has  left  free,  and  pretending  to  show  us 
the  deficiency  of  God's  laws,  supply  that  defi- 
ciency with  some  wiser  rules  of  your  own  ?  *T1s 
against  nature,  as  well  as  against  heaven.**  But 
this  reproof  is  misplaced,  and  the  reprover  mis« 
taken^  I  am  far  from  adding  to  the  restraints 
that  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature,  have  laid 
upon  us,  but  am  for  showing  you  what  restraints 
they  are,  and  particularly  to  let  yon  see  there 
are  some  restraints  where  vou  suggest,  and  per- 
haps believe,  there  are  reaUy  none. 

You  acknowledge  that  chastity  in  general  is  a 
virtue,  and  a  Christian  duty ;  and  I  affirm  there 
is  a  particular  chastity,  that  is  to  say,  a  limited 
liberty,  which  is  to  be  observed  and  strictly  sub- 
mitted to  in  the  conjugal  state ;  this  I  call  matri- 
monial chastity,  and  the  breach  of  this  I  call,  as 
in  my  title,  matrimonial  whoredom ;  let  others 
call  it  what  they  will,  I  can  give  it  no  other  name 
than  what  I  think  it  deserves. 

"  Tho'  they're  called  miiset  which  lewd  men  edere, 
I  cennot  guild  their  crimei    >  whore's  a  whofe." 

Having  thus  entered  upon  the  difficult  task  of 
reproving  those  criminal  practices  of  men,  which 
are  acted  under  the  shelter  of  supposed  lawful 
liberty,  I  must  state  the  due  bounds  and  extent  of 
that  liberty,  that  we  mav  the  better  ground  our 
'uture  censures,  and  be  able  to  justify  the  reproof 
from  the  rules  established  in  the  foundation. 

Now,  that  I  may  do  this  with  the  better  au- 
thority, I  begin  with  quoting  the  late  pious  and 
reverend  Dr  Taylor ;  in  his  book  of  //o/y  Living, 
he  has  a  whole  chapter  upon  this  very  subject,  I 
mean  of  chastity,  and  I  cannot  take'  my  argu- 
ments from  a  better  beginning. 

"  Chastity,"  says  the  doctor,  "  is  the  circum- 
cision of  the  heart,  the  suppressing  all  irregular 
desires  in  the  matter  of  carnal  and  sensual  plea- 
sures. 

Here  the  doctor  has  made  a  provision  to  en- 
counter the  merry  disputants  of  this  age,  as  pun- 
gent and  as  natural  as  if  he  had  been  now  alive, 
and  knew  the  height  to  which  the  corrupt  ima- 

SinatiofU  of  men  have  carried  those  irregular 
etirei.  •«  What  do  yon  pretend  to  call  irre- 
gular?" said  a  cavilling  favourer  of  vice  to  me 
once,  also  beforv  this  book  was  thought  of; 
"  what  can  be  irregular  between  a  man  and  his 
wife?- 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  to  that  question  in 
tho  neit  chapters,  and  doubt  not  to  speak  to  the 


'  conviction  of  reasonable  creatures.   As  to  human 
brutes,  I  am  not  looking  towards  them,  moch  less 
I  talking  to  them  in  a  discourse  of  chastity ;  let 
'  them  alone  to  their  irregular  desires,  and  let  the 
'  success  of  those  gratified  desires  be  their  re- 
prover ;   they  generally  end  in  repentance,  or, 
which  is  worse,  self-reptoaches.    Bat  I  eonw 
back  to  Dr  Taylor. 

"  I  call  all  those  desires  irregular,"  sayi  th« 
reverend  doctor, 

<•  1.  That  are  not  within  the  holy  lastitDtiofl, 
or  within  the  protection  of  marriage. 

"  2b  That  are  not  within  the  order  of  natore. 

**&  ^tiat  are  not 'within  the  modention  of 
Christian  modetty." 

In  this  last  head  be  bdades  (to  ose  his  own 
words)  all  immoderate  use  of  permitted  bedi, 
which  is  exactly  to  the  pnrpote  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  and  upon  which  subject  the  second  chip- 
ter  of  this  book  is  chiefly  employed. 

"  Concerning  which  (says  the  sanne  worthy 
author)  judgment  is  to  be  made  as  cooeemiag 
meats  and  drinks,  there  being  no  certain  degree 
of  frequency  or  intention  prescribed  to  any  per- 
son, but  It  is  to  be  ruled  as  the  other  sctkms  of 
man*s  life  are  ruled,  viz., 

"  1.  By  the  proportion  to  the  end, 

*'  2.  By  the  dignity  of  the  person  u  a  Chrii- 

tian. 
'*  d.  By  the  other  p«rticulars»  of  which  he 

speaks  afterwards. 

'*  Chastity  (says  he)  Is  the  grace  whidi  fo^ 
bids  and  restrains  all  these,  keepiog  both  the 
body  and  the  soul  pure,  in  the  slate  God  has 

f  laced  it,  whether  of  a  single  or  married  life," 
Thess.  iv,  ^  4.  5. 

And  now  having  quoted  so  eminent  sn  author 
as  Dr  Taylor,  whose  works  are  so  well  known, 
let  roe  put  all  my  good  friends,  who  watch  for 
my  halting,  in  mind,  that  the  doctor  baring  this 
very  article  upon  his  hands,  and  being  reiolved 
to  speak  critically,  and  yet  fully,  to  it,  he  takes 
all  due  caution  in  the  doing  It,  just  as  I  have 
done.  First,  he  cautions  the  reader  against 
unjust  censure  and  reproach.  Second,  be  then 
fortifies  himself  against  the  fears  of  it;  and, 
lastly,  speaks  boldly  and  plainly  where  duty  calls 
upon  him  to  do  so.  Just  in  this  manner  you 
may  expect  me  to  act  in  that  critic^  article  of 
liberty  which  is  before  me. 

The  doctor,  it  appears,  knew  how  the  world 
was  vitiated,  and  the  minds  of  men  corrupted, 
even  in  his  day,  and  that  It  was  a  most  dangerous 
thing  to  speak  of  such  things  as  these  in  the  ears 
of  a  lewd  set  of  people,  which  the  world  was 
.then  full  of;  that  they  would  corrupt  the  nost 
'sanctified  advice,  and  insult  the  adviser,  and 
I  therefore  as  I  have  done  here,  so  the  devout 
I  doctor  gives  caution,  and  enters  his  protest  against 
'  misconstruction  and  misunderstanding  of  what 
j  he  was  to  say.  This  he  does  with  infinite  mo- 
desty and  reserve,  but  ventures  for  all  that  upon 
the  reproof  as  a  necessary  work ;  his  example  is 
highly  useful  to  me  in  this  equally  necessary 
work,  of  laying  open  the  crimes  of  the  present 
age  ;  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  mnch 
farther  advanced  in  wickedness  than  the  times 
the  doctor  lived  in.     lUs  words  are  these : 
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Dr  Taylor's  Preamble  to  his  Chapter  apon 
the  Subject  of  Chastity. 

'*  Reader,  stay  (says  he),  and  read  not  the 
advices  of  the  following  section,  unless  that  thou 
hast  a  chaste  spirit ;  and  in  another  place  (he 
•ays)  unless  thou  hast  a  chaste  8pirit,tfand  unless 
thou  art  desirous  of  being  chaste,  or  at  least  art 
apt  to  consider  whether  thou  oughtest  or  not. 
For  there  are  some  spirits  so  atheistical,  and 
tome  so  wholly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  un- 
cleanness,  that  they  turn  the  most  prudent  and 
chaste  discourses  into  dirty  and  filthy  appre- 
hensions ;  like  choleric  stomachs,  changing  their 
very  cordials  and  medicines  into  bitterness,  and, 
in  a  literal  sense,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into 
wantonness. 

*'  These  men  study  eases  of  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  carnal  sins,  not  to  avoid  them,  but  to 
leara  ways  how  to  offend  God,  and  poHute  their 
own  spirits ;  searching  their  houses  with  a  sun- 
beam, that  they  may  be  informed  of  all  the 
comers  of  nastiness. 

**  I  have  used  all  the  care  I  could  in  (he  fol- 
lowing periods,  that  I  might  neither  be  wanting 
to  assist  those  that  need  it,  nor  yet  minister  any 
occasion  of  fancy  or  vainer  thoughts  to  those  that 
need  them  not.  If  any  man  wilt  snatch  the  pure 
taper  from  my  hand,  and  hold  it  to  the  devil,  he 
will  only  bum  his  own  fingers,  but  shall  not  rob 
me  of  the  reward  of  my  care  and  good  intention, 
since  I  have  taken  heed  how  to  express  the  fol- 
lowing duties,  and  given  him  caution  how  to 
read  tbem." 

Thus  far  Dr  Taylor.  He  had  but  one  chapter, 
or  tectioo,  as  be  calls  it,  upon  the  subject  of 
chastity,  and  yet  you  see  how  wary  he  was  lest 
the  ill  digesture  of  the  times  should  turn  that 
which  he  designed  for  the  wholesome  nourish- 
ment of  the  mind  to  a  corrupt  and  unclean  pur- 
pose. How  much  more  have  I  just  ground  to 
warn  the  reader  of  this  work,  that  he  may  for- 
bear reading  it  with  a  design  to  gratify  or  please 
a  tainted  and  vitiated  imagination!  Let  him 
rather  prepare  to  read  a  just  reproof  of  the  vilest 
actions  with  the  same  detestation  and  abhorrence 
that  I  write  it  with,  and  with  such  clean  thoughts 
as  becomes  a  mind  seasoned  with  virtue,  awed 
by  religion,  and  prepared  by  a  due  reverence  to 
the  divine  command. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  to  the  unclean 
all  things  are  unclean ;  they  that  are  disposed  to 
ridicule  and  make  a  jest  of  the  just  satire  here 
pointed  at  crime,  will  but  make  a  jest  of  them- 
selves ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  offence,  nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the 
reproof.  If  men  will  defile  themselves,  as  the 
Soots  say,  no  man  can  dight  them.  It  is  very 
strange  a  man  sb6uld  be  afraid  to  expose  a  crime 
for  fwr  of  increasing  it,  as  if  the  very  shame 
should  excite  to  the  sin. 

But  I  must  keep  to  the  point,  and  to  which  I 
Ksolve  to  confine  myself.  Chastity  is  no  popular 
subject,  it  is  so  broken  into  upon  all  hands,  and 
with  such  a  gust  of  general  desire,  that  to  rake 
into  the  filth  must  be  disagreeable  to  the  gene- 
rality of  people ;  and  though  I  do  not  let  it  alone 
for  that  reason,  being  not  at  all  reluctant  to  an 
attack  upon  a  crime,  because  grown  ilagrant  and 


universal,  yet  at  present  I  am  upon  another  sub- 
ject ;  I  am  attacking  a  crime  equally  odious,  but 
which  is  not  equally  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime, 
a  wickedness  which  even  some  that  pretend  to 
purity  of  life  will  not  allow  to  be  wicked. 

So  much  more  is  the  danger.'  when  men  walk 
among  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  know  it  not  to 
be  gunpowder,  who  shall  be  cautious  of  his  can- 
dle ?  It  is  not  so  hard  to  persuade  such  men  to 
shun  the  evil  ns  to  convince  them  that  it  is  an 
evil ;  they  cavil  at  the  very  title  of  this  chapter 
Matrimonial  Chastity ;  it  is  nonsense,  they  say, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing;  virgin  chastity,  in> 
deed,  and  chastity  of  a  single  person,  is  some- 
thing, and  would  bear  to  be  ejihorted  to;  but 
married  chastity  is  what  they  will  by  no  means 
understand,  or  bear  a  reproof  about. 

But  because  I  have,  as  I  said  above,  a  whole 
chapter  upon  this  very  subject,  and  only  men- 
tion it  here  with  respect  to  opinions  of  good  men 
about  it,  give  me  leave  to  quote  the  reverend 
person  just  now  named  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  refer  you  afterwards  to  my  own  opinion  In 
the  following  discourse. 

Dr  Taylor,  in  his  discourse  of  chastity,  men- 
tioned above,  after  having  spoken  of  virgin  chas- 
tity and  vidual  chastity,  comes  of  course  to 
mention  the. very  thing  1  am  now  upon,  and  in 
the  very  same  terms,  viz..  Matrimonial  Chastity. 
And  I  choose  to  give  it  you  in  his  own  words, 
because,  before  I  remembered  that  the  Doctor 
had  mentioned  this  case,  I  had  finished  the  next 
chapters,  viz.,  of  the  bounds  and  limitations 
which  modesty  and  decency  had  placed  to  the 
liberties  of  the  marriage  bed.  and  which  the 
Doctor's  opinion  so  far  confirms  that  I  could  not 
but  subjoin  his  thoughts  after  my  own  was  gone 
to  the  press.  The  Doctor's  rules  for  married 
persons  are  thus  expressed : 

"  Concerning  married  persons,  besides  the 
keeping  their  mutual  faith  and  contract  with  each 
other,  these  particulars  are  useful  to  be  ob- 
served. 

"  1.  Although  their  mutual  endearments  are  safe 
within  the  protection  of  marriage,  yet  they  that 
have  wives  or  husbands  must  be  as  though  they 
had  them  not ;  that  is.  they  must  hai'e  an  affec- 
tion greater  to  each  other  than  they  have  to  any 
Eerson  in  the  world,  but  not  greater  than  they 
ave  to  God :  but  that  they  be  ready  to  part 
with  all  interest  in  each  other's  person*  rather 
than  sin  against  God. 

*'  2.  In  their  permission  and  licence,  they  must 
be  sure  to  observe  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
ends  of  God.  He  Is  an  ill  husband  that  uses  his 
wife  as  a  man  treats  a  harlot,  having  no  other 
end  but  pleasure.  Concerning  which  our  best 
rule  is,  that  although  in  this,  as  in  eating  and 
drinking,  there  is  an  appetite  to  be  satisfied 
which  cannot  bo  done  without  pleasing  that  de- 
sire :  yet,  since  that  desire  and  satisfaction  was 
intended  by  nature  for  other  ends,  they  should 
never  be  separate  from  those  ends,  but  always 
be  joined  with  one  or  all  of  those  ends,  with  a 
desire  of  children,  or  to  avoid  fornication,  or  to 
lighten  and  ease  tho  cares  and  sadnesses  of 
household  affdrs,  or  to  endear  each  other ;  but 
never  with  a  purpose,  either  in  act  or  desire,  to 
separate  the  sensuality  from  these  ends  which 
hallow  it.    Ouan  did  separate  his  act  frooa  iu 


proper  end,  and  so  ordered  his  embraces  that  his 
wife  should  not  conceive,  and  God  punished 
him. 

**  3.  Married  persons  must  keep  such  modesty 
and  decency  of  treating  each  other,  that  they 
never  force  themselves  into  high  and  violent 
lusts,  with  arts  and  misbecoming  devices :  always 
remembering  that  those  mixtures  are  most  in- 
nocent which  are  most  simple  and  most  natural, 
most  orderly  and  most  safe. 

"  4.  It  is  a  duty  of  matrimooial  chastity  to  be 
restrained  and  temperate  in  the  use  of  their  law- 
ful pleasures:   concerning  which,  although  no 
universal  rule  can  antecedently  be  given  to  all 
persons,  any  more  than  to  all  bodies  one  propor. 
tion  of  meat  and  drink  ;  yet  married  persons  are 
to  estimate  the  degree  of  their  licence  according 
to  the  following  proportions : — 1.  That  it  be  mo- 
derate,  so  as  to  consist  with  health.     2.  That  it 
be  so  ordered  as  not  to  be  too  extensive  of  time, 
that  precious  opportunity  of  working  out  our 
salvation,    d.  That  when  duty  is  demanded  it 
be  always  payed  (so  far  as  in  our  powers  and 
election)  according  to  the  foregoing  measures. 
4.  That  it  be  with  a  temperate  affection,  with- 
out violent  transporting  desires,  or  too  sensual 
applications.     Concerning  which  a  man  is  to 
make  judgment  by  proportion  to  other  actions, 
and  the  severities  of  his  religion,  and  the  sen- 
tences of  sober  and  wise  persons ;  always  re- 
membering   that  marriage  is  a  provision  for 
supply  of  the  natural  necessities  of  the  body,  not 
for  the  artificial  and  procured  appetites  of  the 
mind.     And  it  is  a  sad  truth,  that  many  married 
persons,  thinking  that  the  flood-gates  of  liberty 
are  set  wide  open  without  measures  or  restraints 
(so  they  sail  in  that  channel)  have  felt  the  final 
rewards  of  their  intemperance  and  lust,  by  their 
unlawful  using  of  lawful  permissions.      Only, 
therefore,  let  each  of  them  be  temperate,  and 
both  of  them  be  modest." 

Thus  far  the  reverend  Doctor,  a  man  whose 
character  gave  him  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
title  of  a  true  spiritual  guide,  thoroughly  qua- 
lified in  his  time  for  a  teacher  of  holy  living. 

I  add  nothing,  only  that  here  is  a  confirmation 
indeed  unexpected  of  all  the  principles  which  1 
have  advanced  in  this  work. 

Here  is  a  full  concession  to  the  real  occasion 
and  even  necessity  of  my  present  undertalung  ; 
the  Doctor  grants  that  married  persons  even  at 
that  time  thought  the  flood-gates  of  liberty 
were  set  open  to  them,  and  that,  as  I  said, 
modesty  and  decency  were  at  an  end  after  mar- 
riage,  and  there  was  no  more  restraint  between 
a  man  and  his  wife. 

But  you  will  find  the  Doctor  quite  of  another 
opinion,  as  I  also  am ;  and  1  am  very  glad  to 
have  so  unquestioned  an  authority  for  my  opi- 
nion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THB  END  AND  EIASON  OP  UATRIMONT,  AND 
THAT  THXRK  IS  A  NESDPUL  IIODISTV  AND  nXCEK- 
Cr  RBQVISI1  K  EVEH  BETWEEN  A  MAN  AND  BIS  WIPE 
AfTEE  MARRIAOB,  THE  BREACHES  OF  WHICH  MAKE 
THB  FIRST  BREACH  OF  MATRIMONIAL  WHOREDOM. 

The  ends  and  reason  of  matrimony  are  assigned 
by  our  church  in  the  oflSce,  or  introduction  toij 


I  the  office  for  marrying  such  penons  ss  nsy  be 
lawfully  joined  together ;  if  I  repeat  them,  1  hope 
no  reproof  can  lie  against  me  there ;  the  modest 
virgin  submits  to  be  told,  that  the  reason  of  joiii. 
-ing  herself  to  a  man,  is  principally  for  the  pn>- 
creation  of  children ;  'tis  the  law  of  generatioQ 
given  both  to  the  man  and  to  the  woman  at  first; 
'tis  twisted  with  their  very  natores,  and  placed 
among  the  first  principles  of  life ;  and  'tis  alis 
the  law  of  God,  given  to  man  imperatively  st  the 
same  time  that  he  joined  to  it  his  blesiiflg,  Go, 
i,  28^  '*  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  nolo 
them,  be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth." 

In  this  great  law  of  Matrimony  is  foooded  the 
utmost  intercourse  and  familiarity  of  the  seio,  bj 
which  all  that  shyness,  that  moidest  reserve  and 
restraint,  oil  that  which  is  called  shamefaccdoen 
and  blushing,  even  in  the  most  modest  snd  chaste 
virgin,  is  taken  away ;  that  is  to  say,  lo  lar  only, 
and  no  farther,  as  respects  her  immediate  mti- 
macvand  conversation  with  her  ownhusbaQd; 
she  freely  strips  off  her  clothes  in  the  room  with 
him;  and  whereas  she  would  not  have  ahoved 
him  her  foot  before,  without  her  shoe  and  stodg- 
ing on,  she  now,  without  the  least  breach  of  mo- 
desty, goes  into  what  we  call  the  naked  bed  to 
him,  and  with  him  ;  lies  in  his  arms,  and  in  bii 
bosom,  and  sleeps  safely,  and  with  secnrity  to  her 
virtue  with  him,  all  the  night :   and  this  is  ber 
place,  her  property,  her  privilege,  exdndve  of  all 
others,  for  he  is  her  own,  and  she  b  his ;  he  is 
the  covering  of  the  eyes  to  her,  and  she  is  called, 
in  the  saered  text,  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  she  has 
the  only  right  to  lodge  there ;  it  is  her  retreat, 
the  repository  of  her  cares^  as  well  u  of  hcrdfr 
h'ght,  and  of  her  affection. 

And  if  it  is  not  thus  with  both  or  cither  of 
them,  nay,  if  it  was  not  thus  before  thev  married, 
let  them  flatter  themselves  as  they  please  with 
the  formal  marriage,  or  the  formality  of  matrimooy, 
I  insist  they  have  violated  the  laws  of  God  sod 
man,  in  their  coming  together ;  violated  their 
solemn  oath  and  covenant  to  one  another^  alter 
coming  together ;  and  whatever  they  ore  ia  tbe 
sense  of  the  law,  they  are  really  no  man  and  wife 
at  all  in  the  sense  which  I  am  giving  of  things: 
whether  I  am  in  the  right  or  no,  I  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  impartial  part  of  sober  mankind. 
Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  advance,  1 
think  'tis  necessary  to  take  notice  here  how  just 
it  is,  and  indispensably,  nay,  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  a  married  life,  that  the  pe^ 
sons  marrying  should  have  not  only  an  acqnaint- 
ance  with  one  another  before  marriage,  but  that 
they  should  be  engaged  to  each  other  by  a  solid 
and' durable  affection,  professing  to  love,  and  not 
only  professing  but  sincerely  loving  one  another, 
above  all  other  persons ;  chosing  and  heins  ^ 
real  choice  of  each  other.  This  is  not  a  smaU  and 
trifling  thing,  it  is  the  chief  article  of  mstiiooay, 
though  not  included  and  asserted  in  the  cootract, 
'tis  a  thing  of  tbe  utmost  consequeace  to  tbe 
future  happiness  of  the  parties.  However,  ai  I 
purpose  to  speak  to  it  again  fully  and  at  Urgf* 
in  a  part  by  itself,  I  only  leave  it  here  «>  >  "f 
morondum  proper  to  the  place,  and  reserve  tbe 
rest  to  what  shall  come  after.  I  return  now  to 
the  case  of  matrimonial  liberty. 
Having  advanced  thus  much  in  favour  of  tbs 


ntfliMt  fireedomi  between  man  and  wife,  and 
wMch  I  night  enlarge  upon,  but  that  I  believe 
there  if  really  no  occasion ;  I  tbink  I  grant  as 
muehin  it  as  1  need  to  do,  in  condescension  to  the 
propotition  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  namely, 
that  there  can  be  no  offence  between  a  roan  and 
his  wife,  modesty  is  at  an  end,  that  'tis  can- 
oelled  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  all 
things  are  decent*  all  things  modest,  all  things 
lawful  between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  all  which,  in 
a  few  words,  I  deny,  and  insist  that  there  are 
several  things  yet  remaining,  which  stand  as 
boundaries  and  limits  to  the  freedoms  and  inti- 
macies that  are  otherwise  to  be  allowed  between 
a  man  and  bis  wife. 

And  first,  I  insist  that  these  limitations  of  the 
oonjttgal  liberties  are  placed  in  the  open  view  of 
both  the  man  and  his  wife,  by  the  laws  of  nature; 
•o  that  both  of  them  are  furnished  with  principles 
of  reluctance  and  aversion,  sufficient,  if  duly  lis- 
tened to,  and  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  obeyed,  to 
arm  them  against  any  breaches  of  those  laws. 
It  is  evident  in  many  cases,  too  many,  had  it  not 
pleased  God  to  suffer  it  to  be  so.  that  the  laws  of 
nature  have  a  much  stronger  influence  upon  n» 
than  the  laws  of  our  Maker ;  and  this  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  those  cases,  where  the  laws 
of  nature  seem  to  give  some  latitudes  which  the 
laws  of  God,  and  institutions  of  his  providence, 
have  thought  fit  to  limit  and  restrain.  For  ex- 
ample : 

'Ihe  laws  of  nature  dictate  the  propagation  of 
kind  by  the  intercourse  of  sexes;  the  laws  of 
God  subsequent  to  those  of  nature,  limit  and 
restrain  the  particulars  of  this  propagation,  name- 
ly, that  the  man  (by  man  there  is  to  be  under- 
stood man  or  woman)  should  be  allowed  but  one 
woman  at  a  time,  that  they  be  bound  together 
by  the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony  indissolvable, 
after  once  engaged  in,  and  therefore  sacred,  and 
to  t>e  inviolably  adhered  to,  and  preserved  by  both 
parties. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  corrupt  principle, 
inbred  and  indwelling,  taking  a  kind  of  posses- 
sion, too  much  in  man's  nature,  degenerated  as  it 
is  by  the  fall ;  this  corrupt  principle  dictates  the 
propagation  of  the  kind,  that  is,  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture, but  dues  it  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  heaven  upon  the  branches ;  that  is 
to  say,  without  entering  into  the  engagements  of 
matrimony,  and  this  makes  those  actions  crimi- 
nal, which  otherwise  would  have  been  lawful ; 
makes  the  man  commit  a  crime  in  that  very  ac- 
tion which,  done  under  due  regulations  and  limi- 
tations, that  is  to  say,  in  wedlock,  would  not  only 
be  lawful,  but  his  commanded  duty. 

It  is  the  same  afterwards ;  for  example,  when 
those  limitations  are  obeyed  and  submitted  to,  I 
mean,  the  limitations  of  matrimony,  there  are  (as 
1  have  observed)  yet  farther  limitations,  which 
the  laws  of  nature  concur  with  the  laws  of  God 
in,  and  which  the  man  is  obliged  to  observe, 
though  this  corrupt  principle  would  fain  evade  and 
avoid  them ;  these  are  such  as  I  hinted  to  be  con- 
i  talned  is  the  words  Decency  and  Modesty  :  now 
though  much  of  the  obligation  is  taken  off  by  the 
allowed  intimacies  between  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  a  foil  and  free  intercourse  of  sexes  is  granted, 
yet  I  must  be  pardoned  the  liberty  of  saying, 
there  are  bounds  and  limitations  of  decency,  mo- 


desty and  moderation,  which  stand  as  a  pale  about 
even  their  matrimonial  liberties,  and  say  to  them 
both  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  endearments, 
hitherto  shall  you  go,  and  no  farther. 

As  I  am  speaking  to  the  married  persons  only, 
in  this  part,  1  need  explain  myself  no  farther  than 
to  say,  there  are  bounds  and  measures,  times  and 
seasons,  which  nature  and  decency  always  will 
dictate  to  them,  and  will  regulate  too,  and  teach 
them  to  regulate  between  themselves  their  most 
intimate  conjugal  delights  and  embraces:  these 
nothing  but  an  appetite  criminally  immoderate, 
and  under  no  government,  no,  not  of  reason,  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  or  common  sense,  will  trespass 
or  break  through. 

1  hope  I  have  hitherto  kept  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency, and  given  no  offence,  though  I  am  re- 
proving one  of  the  most  notorious  breadies  of 
conjugal  modesty;  a  thing  even  Nature  herself 
abhors,  though  Nature  vitiated  may  be  said  to  be 
the  occasion  of  it  ;  I  say.  Nature,  under  any  just 
regulation  of  sense.  Nature,  abstracted  from  cri- 
minal habits,  abhors  it;  and  which  is  more, 
Nature  speaks  plainer  in  her  reproofs  of  that 
crime  than  I  dare  do,  while  the  product  of  those 
impure  and  unlawful,  however  matrimonial  liber- 
ties,  carry  the  indelible  marks  of  their  parents* 
unhappy  excesses  and  intemperance  in  their  faces, 
and  on  the  blotched  and  bladdered  skin  of  their 
posterity  for  many  years,  nay,  to  their  dying  days. 
As  if  Nature  had  declared  to  them,  that  she  was 
able  to  show  her  resentment  for  the  breach  of  her 
tacit  and  secret  inhibitions;  and  that  though 
they  broke  in  upon  her  in  secret  by  the  power  of 
an  inflamed  and  vitiated  appetite,  and  thought 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  punishment,  yet 
that  she  was  able  to  do  herself  justice  upon  them, 
in  a  manner  that  they  could  not  escape,  and 
which  should  fix  a  lasting  infamy  upon  both  the 
offence  and  the  offender,  by  a  punishment  which 
they  should  neither  be  able  to  avoid  or  to  conceal. 

1  need  explain  myself  no  farther.  Nature  does 
it  for  me :  and  I  have,  by  her  indulgence,  a  full 
liberty  to  touch  this  tender  part  with  the  strictest 
observation  of  my  own  rules,  since  she  has  spoken 
it  aloud,  and  has  made  the  crime  of  the  parent 
flagrant  in  the  very  pictures  of  their  posterity. 

How  do  such  children  call  upon  their  parents 
to  blush,  every  time  they  see  the  scrofulous 
humours  break  out  in  scabs  and  blisters  upon  the 
poor  innocent  lambs*  faces?  making  them  bear  the 
unhappy  reproach  of  their  fatbei^s  and  mother's 
conjugal  lewdness? 

I  need  say  no  more  to  this,  but  to  remind  those 
that  are  guilty,  that  the  more  modest  brutes  of 
the  forest,  who  obey  the  laws  of  sense,  and  follow 
the  dictates  of  mere  nature,  do  not  act  thus. 
The  wild  ass,  which  the  scripture  represents  as 
the  most  vitiated,  ungovemed  of  all  the  forest,  yet 
the  text  says,  **  In  her  months  you  shall  find 
her ;"  she  has  her  seasons,  and  so  have  all  the 
rest  of  the  beastly  creatures,  and  they  all  observe 
them  strictly  and  suitably  to  the  reasons  of 
nature,  man  and  woman  only  excepted. 

This  I  call,  and  I  think  justly  too,  as  it  respects 
one  part  only,  a  branch  of  matrimonial  whoredom, 
and  thus  I  keep  close  to  my  title. 

I  could  load  this  part  with  a  throng  of  examples, 
a  cloud  of  self-condemned  witnesses,  and  some 
whose  stories  I  can  the  less  bear  to  relate  without 
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blushing,  becaiue  thtj  are  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 
of  wickedoess  as  to  make  it  public  themselves 
without  shame.  But  as  I  said  above,  Nature  has 
printed  upon  the  tainted  poisoned  faces  of  their 
posterities  such  indelible  spots,  has  branded  them 
with  rach  marks  of  infamy,  that  I  may  say  of 
them  as  was  said  in  another  case,  What  need  any 

farther  witnesses?  Let  L D of  St  A ^*s, 

the  beautiful  Lady  — _  of  ,  the  modest 

and  better  taught  Abr  ,  and  more  I  could 

name,  go  home  and  see  what  havoc  this  conjut^al 
lewdoeu  has  made  among  their  otherwise  pretty 
families;  I  spare  names,  because  1  desire  the 
reproof  may  be  matter  of  reflection  to  themselves, 
rather  than  scandal. 

As  to  some  others,  who  I  could  mention  too, 
both  christian  and  simame,  and  who  richly  deserve 
it ;  who  are  so  for  from  shame,  that  they  make 
it  every  day  the  boasts  of  their  coffee-house  chat, 
their  table-talk,  and  ordinary  conversation;  I 
leave  them  to  the  dismal  time  of  reproach,  when 
those  unhappy  chUdren  which  they  now  are  out 
ashamed  to  show  one  another  as  the  examples  of 
their  wickedness,  shall  again  remind  them  of  it, 
and  curse  them  to  their  faces. 

The  case  indeed  will  not  bear  entering  farther 
into  particulars  ;  nor  will  it  so  much  as  allow  the 
necessary  expostulations  which  I  should  other- 
wise make  here  with  those  married  christians  (for 
such  I  am  talking  to)  who  I  would  persuade  to 
reflect  upon  it ;  it  is  hard,  that  neither  the  pase 
itself  will  bear  an  inquiring  into,  nor  the  persons 
guilty  bear  to  be  talked  to.  How  can  any  persons 
who  are  really  guilty  of  this  conjugal  uncieanness, 
reproach  an  author  for  the  sin  of  naming  what  they 
are  not  ashamed  of  doing?  I  look  upon  the  crime 
with  abhorrence,  and  I  could  refer  you  to  the 
scripture,  where  it  is  branded  with  a  title  that 
deserves  it ;  as  1  say  I  look  on  the  crime  with 
abhorrence,  so  I  add,  that  I  look  on  the  persons, 
with  somethnig  beyond  it,  and  can  onlv  add  this 
of  them,  that  as  they  were  not  to  be  toached  under 
the  law,  so  they  are  not  to  be  named  under  the 
gospel.  God  would  not  take  them  for  Jews  till 
they  were  washed,  and  I  shall  never  take  them  for 
christians  till  they  reform;  let  them  read  their 
reproof  at  large  in  Levit.  xv,  to  which  I  refer. 

I  oannot  quit  this  part  without  making  some 
reflections  upon  parallel  cases.  I  have  heard 
some  serious  and  learned  .divines  say,  that  it  is  a 
worse  crime,  and  deserves  a  severer  censure  from 
man  (observe  they  did  not  speak  of  what  either 
of  them  merited  above),  for  a  man  and  woman 
under  promises  of  marriage  to  lie  together  before 
the  marriage  is  completed,  than  a  simple  or  single 
fornication  between  two  who  have  no  design  of 
matrimony,  that  is,  in  short,  between  what  we 
ordinarily  call  a  whore  and  a  rogue ;  and  I  con- 
fess, though  at  first  I  hedUted  a  little  at  it,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  so ;  and  the  reasons  the  said  se-  i 
rioas  dirinea  gave  me  confirm  me  in  that  opinion.  | 

For  a  man  to  commit  a  single  fornication,  say 
they,  he  sins  against  God  and  his  own  soul,  there  < 
is  no  room  to  deny  that ;  the  scripture  It  clear, 
and  the  laws  of  God  and  man  concur  in  the  cen- 1 
sure*  as  they  do  in  the  prohibition.  But  for  a  man 
to  make  a  whore  of  the  very  woman  who  he 
intends  and  really  designs  to  make  his  wife,  or,  in 
plain  Bnglish,  to  make  a  whore  of  his  wife,  he 
defilea  hie  own  bed,  pollutes  bis  own  seed,  spreads 
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bastardy  in  his  own  race,  and  shows  a  moitwicksdi 
vitiated  appetite,  that  could  not  withhold  hlmielf 
from  her  merely  as  a  woman,  till  the  performsaoe 
of  a  lawful  marriage  might  make  it  sessoaable, 
as  well  as  lawful ;  such  a  man  satisfies  the  brotal 
part  at  the  expense  of  his  wife's  fame,  bis  chikl'i 
legitimacy,  and  to  the  scandal  and  offence  of  all 
good  people  that  shall  hear  it,  and  who  esoaot 
name  it  without  pity  or  abhorrence  on  sccouat 
of  the  circumstances. 

This  is  the  case  indeed,  where  a  man  sets  mcb 
a  wicked  and  scandalous  part ;  he  appsrently ex- 
poses and  dishonours  his  wife,  as  well  as  hinueir; 
nor  is  it  suflicient  to  say,  that  the  woman  dis- 
honours herself  too,  or  that  there  ismach  more  o( 
tlie  blame  lies  on  him  than  on  her ;  for  as  the 
sufficiently  bears  her  share  of  the  reproaeh,  w 
she  bears  more  of  the  scandal  than  the  man ;  nay, 
she  exposes  herself,  not  to  the  worid  only,  but  to 
her  husband  afterwards ;  and  much  might  be  laid 
to  that :  nor  is  it  out  of  the  question,  for  it  is  io-  | 
deed  a  matrimonial  whoredom  in  the  literal  leose. 

But  as  such  I  shall  speak  of  it  sgaia.  I  am  sow 
naming  it  as  it  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  I  had 
been  just  now  speaking  oi,  wherein  there  is  a  joit 
equality,  and  a  proportion  of  particulars  very  ap- 
posite to  one  another ;  for  here  is  a  horrid  oon- 
plication  of  the  like  crimes,  the  man  defiles  bis 
own  bed,  exposes  his  own  wife,  contanuaaies  sod 
corrupts  his  own  blood,  spreads  distempers  sod 
poison  upon  his  own  race,  and  all  this  from  one  of 
the  grossest  pieces  of  immodesty,  and  vorst  of 
brutality,  that  can  be  expressed  in  words;  an  in- 
famous kind  of  eagerness  or  appetite,  un^ven- 
able  by  his  reason,  being  unable  (or  preteodiaf 
to  be  so  at  least)  to  withhold  himself  from  btr 
till  other  particulara  might  take  off  the  little 
restraints,  and  leave  him  at  liberty. 

Let  such  men  go  not  to  the  forest  and  the  beasts 
only,  for  they  act  from  a  much  better  motioo,  bat 
to  the  more  rational,  more  moderate  and  better 
governed  savages  of  the  Indies,  east  or  west,  to 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  potiguaras  of  Branl 
nay,  to  the  very  hottentots  of  Mooomotspa  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  they  will  find  reason. 
and  nature  too,  prevails  among  them  to  act  quite 
otherwise,  and  that  whfle  reason  and  aatnre  con- 
cur in  arming  them  against  it,  so  they  mors 
punctually  obey  the  command  of  both,  snd  have 
this  horrid  practice  in  the  greatest  detestatioo. 
But  here,  let  us  blush,  and  say  no  more,  for  no 
modest  language  can  fully  express  it 

I  return  to  the  principle,  which  is  the  pro|»- 
sition  in  this  chapter.  That  there  is  a  oeediul 
modesty  and  decency  requisite  even  ^^*^^^  J 
man  and  his  wife  after  marriage,  and  not  destroyed 
by  their  matrimony.  Certainly  people  do  not  by 
matrimony  cease  to  be  men  and  women,  nor  do 
the  man  and  woman  cease  to  be  rational  crestmts, 
much  less  do  they  cease  to  be  christians ;  let  every 
married  couple  remember  those  three  things, 
and  I  am  fully  assured  they  will  take  care  not  to 
deserve  the  reproof  of  this  chapter. 

This  is,  then,  that  circumstance  m  the  mainscs 
state,  where,  1  say,  a  reserve  is  placed  b^tweenthe 
sexes,  even  between  tlie  roan  and  his  wife ;  *n^ 
that  which  we  call  modesty  remamsasaniaddilw 
bond  upon  them  both,  even  after  marriage :  they 
that  say  there  is  no  modesty  to  be  named  aft« 
matrimony,  but  that  there  is  a  perfect  unlimited 
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and  nnbounded  liberty  on  both  tides,  either  do 
not  koow  or  do  not  rightly  consider  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  constitution  bonds,  which,  as  matri- 
Mony  doea  not  remove  from  the  sexes,  so  neither 
does  it  remove  the  obligation  from  either  sex  to 
regard  them.  One  would  think  indeed  the 
power  of  nature  should  be  such,  and  the  sense  of 
these  things  be  so  plainly  stamped  in  the  minds 
of  reasonable  creatures,  that  there  should  be  no 
need,  or  indeed  room,  for  the  caution  But  as 
the  breach  of  this  law,  however  scandalous,  is 
so  visible  among  us,  it  merits  to  stand  foremost 
among  the  conjugal  crimes  I  am  now  to  reprove. 

I  foresee  what  some  of  my  merry  readers  will 
think  they  are  to  hear  of  next,  viz.  that  I  shall 
preach  lectures  of  matrimonial  moderation,  or 
satirise  some  of  their  boasted  excesses ;  but  they 
will  be  unhappily  disappointed ;  my  care  of  avoid- 
ing to  reprove  in  words  at  length,  what  some  of 
them  are  not  ashamed  to  boast  of  in  words  at 
length,  will  perhaps  leave  some  people  to  go 
more  unreproved  than  they  deserve. 

Yet  let  J—  A —  take  a  modest  hint  upon  the 
grossest  indecency  of  that  kind  which  this  part 
I  of  the  town  has  ever  shown,  and  which  he  acted 
in  sight  and  hearing  of  more  of  his  friends  than 
approved  the  scandalous  practice;  when,  with 
the  grossest  immodesty,  he  gave  the  detail  of  his 
marriage  night*s  performances  to  a  grave  and 
eminent  magistrate  of  the  city  upon  the  open 
exchange,  and  was  handsomely  reproved  and 
exposed  for  it,  as  he  deserved.  When  men  glory 
in  their  shame,  they  make  indecencies  of  that 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  such,  and  they 
break  the  rules  of  modestv  without  doors,  when 
perhaps  they  did  not  within.  But  this  part  of 
the  satire  goes  no  farther  than  the  fact  j  I  return 
to  the  subject  itself. 

Every  wise  man  would  act  the  part  of  a  wise 
man,  were  there  no  law  to  restrain  him.  Pru- 
dence  dictates  to  men  of  prudence,  and  modesty 
to  men  of  modesty  ;  the  great  law  of  matrimony 
is  a  strict  union  of  the  persons ;  this  union  ex- 
tends to  many  other  things,  as  well  as  to  the 
union  of  sexes,  and,  among  the  rest,  there  is,  or 
should  be,  a  union  of  kindness  moving  to  a  gentle 
and  tender  using  one  another  in  matters  of  ci- 
vility and  courtesy  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
modesty.  Certainly  the  rules  of  civility  are  not 
abolished  by  matrimony ;  should  not  the  man 
and  his  wife  be  civil  and  just  to  one  another, 
because  they  may  be  free  ?  That  is  a  strange 
freedom  that  obliges  us  to  be  rude  and  dis- 
obliging. 

Now  these  rules  of  decency,  which,  I  say,  are 
not  destroyed  by  matrimony,  extend  to  many 
'  things  even  between  a  man  and  his  wife  which 
I  1  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  I  have  with 
regret  observed  to  be  broken  into  by  some  who 
had  been  better  taught,  and  who  ought  to  have 
known  by  the  laws  of  good  manners  how  to  have 
I  acted  after  another  sort ;  the  branches  I  point 
at  now  may  be  touched  more  closely,  and  will 
admit  of  speaking  plainer  English  than  those  I 
have  just  now  mentioned ;  and  though  the  im- 
modesty may  in  many  things  be  as  great,  and 
that  it  comes  from  the  same  corrupt,  vicious 
original  either  in  the  man  or  the  woman,  yet 
they  are  not  expressed  in  so  open  and  so  scan- 
dalous and  offensive  terms. 


The  first  case  is,  when  either  the  man  or  woman 
make  injurious  reproaches  upon  one  another  for 
natural  or  accidental  inflrmities,  incapacitating 
them  to  answer  and  satisfy  mutual  expectation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  answer  conjugal  duties ;  and 
this  more  especially  when  those  infirmities  have 
not  been  ante-matrimonial,  not  before  marriage, 
but  occasioned  by  distemper  or  disaster  after- 
ward, and  those  distempers  or  disasters  such  as 
are  truly  casual,  and  to  be  honestly  accounted 
for.  There  must  certainly  be  a  great  defect  of 
modesty  in  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  re- 
proach the  wife  or  the  husband  in  such  a  case  as 
this. 

A  lady,  whose  name  I  reflect  on  with  disdain, 
but  conceal  it  in  charity,  after  having  had  five 
fine  children  by  her  husband,  having,  though 
with  civility  too,  been  denied  something  which 
she  desired,  and  which  he  thought  a  little  too 
expensive  for  his  circumstances,  after  some  warm 
words,  but  less  criminal,  turned  from  him  with 
scorn,  and  told  him,  he  might  let  it  alone  since  he 
was  grown  so  saving ;  she  would  not  accept  of  it 
now  ;  he  might  keep  it  for  his  next  child. 

The  gentleman  had  about  two  years  before 
had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  had  brought  him 
very  low,  and  by  which  he  was  grown  a  little 
paralytic;  how  it  affected  his  natural  powers, 
could  not  perhaps  be  understood  so  well  oy  any- 
body as  by  his  wife.  But  supposing  the  worst, 
it  was  not  without  the  utmost  breach  of  decency 
and  modesty,  supposing  none  to  have  been  pre- 
sent but  themselves,  that  she  could  reproach  him 
with  that  part  of  it  in  such  a  manner ;  but  it  was 
infinitely  more  so,  and  she  was  inexcusably 
guilty,  that  she  did  it  in  the  hearing  of  others, 
and  with  some  kind  of  additions  of  banter  and 
raillery  too,  which  sat  very  ill  upon  her  tongue 
at  that  time* 

It  is  true,  the  folly  of  it  retorted  exceedingly 
upon  her  fkme,  and  soon  got  into  the  mouths  of 
some  of  her  satirical  neighbours,  who  failed  not 
to  make  her  very  angry,  I  had  rather  I  could 
have  said  ashamed,  upon  hearing  of  it  again ; 
but  it  had  no  effect  upon  her  as  to  her  conduct 
to  him,  nor  could  she  restrain  doubling  her  re- 
proaches between  themselves,  which  her  hus- 
band, being  a  man  of  spirit,  resented  to  the  high- 
est degree.  This  put  an  end  to  all  conjugal 
kindness  between  them,  and  ruined  their  family 
peace,  till  she  at  length  made  him  her  jest,  and 
that  in  company  too ;  yet  she  got  nothing  by  him 
this  way  neither,  for  he  taking  the  jest  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  as  indeed  it  deserved,  fre- 
quently answered,  that  he  would  hire  her  a  jour- 
neyman, since  she  took  such  care  to  let  every- 
body know  she  had  occasion  for  one;  that  if  one 
was  not  enough  for  her,  as  he  thought  it  would 
not,  he  would  provide  her  two  or  three,  that,  if 
it  were  possible,  she  might  be  satisfied,  though 
he  very  much  doubted  it.  This  was  very  bitter 
upon  her,  it  is  true,  but  she  extorted  it  from  him ; 
indeed,  till  he  took  this  course  with  her,  he  could 
by  no  persuasions,  by  no  arguments,  nor  by  any 
ways  that  he  could  use,  prevail  with  her  to  hold 
her  tongue;  nor  indeed  did  those  reproaches, 
however  severe,  put  an  end  to  it,  but  they  went 
on  continually  bantering  and  making  a  jest  of 
one  another,  and  such  luLe  mdecent  and  unkind 
things  as  these  passed  so  openly  and  so  often 
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between  them,  that  at  length  it  occaiioned  a 
leparation  for  a  time,  and  the  husband  being  too 
hard  for  her,  it  ruined  her  character  and  repu- 
tation ;  and  though  it  did  not  her  virtue,  aa  those 
believed  vrho  had  charity  for  the  lady,  and  I 
among  the  rest,  yet  she  retained  the  blot  of  it 
almost  as  much  as  if  she  had  had  the  guilt,  and 
that  as  long  as  she  lived. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  modesty 
and  decency  forbids  between  a  man  and  his  wifcj 
the  contrary  is  a  debt  to  conjugal  affection  on 
one  hand,  and  to  laws  of  decency  and  good  man- 
ners on  the  other,  both  which  no  matrimonial 
familiarities  or  intimacies  can  destroy. 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  observe,  though  not 
with  the  same  reflection,  and  without  any  satire 
upon  the  thing  as  criminal  and  immodest,  that, 
however  the  matrimonial  intimacies  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  may  discharge  them  of  much 
of  the  bondage  of  ceremony  in  their  conversation, 
yet  1  can  by  no  means  agree,  that  because  a 
woman  has  given  herself  up  to  him  without  any 
reserve,  ail  tenderness  and  regard  to  her  as  a 
woman,  and  all  distinction  in  company,  should  be 
taken  away;  that  she  should  have  no  respect 
shown  to  her  in  whatever  circumstances  she  is 
considered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  therefore 
her  husband  should  treat  her  with  rudeness  and 
indecency,  want  of  manners,  and  even  of  respects 
ever  after.  There  are  some  remains  certainly  of 
the  first  civilities  due  to  the  wife  after  marriage, 
which  were  paid  to  her  in  her  distant  circum- 
stances  as  a  maid  before  and  in  the  time  of 
courtship ;  and  unless  the  wife  herself  forfeit  them 
by  any  brutish  disobliging  things  on  her  side,  they 
are  not  entirely  obliterated  by  matrimony,  no, 
not  to  the  last. 

On  ihis  account,  though  I  cannot  suy  that  a 
life  of  ceremony  between  a  man  and  wife  should 
be  recommended,  yet  certainly  a  life  of  civility 
should ;  they  say  that  ceremony  destroys  affec- 
tion, unU.  in  some  respects,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
ma\,  and  vi^hen  we  see  a  man  and  his  wife,  liow- 
ever  great,  always  bowing  and  sc-raping  and  sink- 
in<2  to  one  anoihcr,  we  arc  apt  lo  say  there's 
more  manners  than  affection  between  them. 

tint,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  husband  and 
wife  arc  so  tar  from  treating  one  another  with 
ceremony  that  they  cannot  keep  up  common 
viviliiy,  but  lUai  they  treat  one  another  with  dis 
ilain  and  contempt,  there's  a  certain  loss  both  of 
affection  and  good  manners  too. 

For  this  reason  1  would  advise  all  the  good 
husuands  and  wives  that  will  accept  that  advice 
never  to  mingle  their  discourses,  especially  be- 
fore company,  with  raillery  and  jest  upon  one 
another ;  when  a  woman  once  comes  to  make  a 
jest  of  her  husband,  she  i*  lost,  she  is  gone  ;  and 
when  the  roan  makes  a  jest  of  his  wife  he  is 
a-going,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  1  shall  explain 
the  words  gone  and  going  presently ;  when  a 
roan  makes  a  jest  of  his  wife  everybody  believes 
he  hates  her ;  when  the  woman  makes  a  jest  of 
her  husband,  they  believe  she  cuckolds  him. 

At  least  *tis  a  fatal  sign  that  all  conjugal  affec- 
tion if  dead  and  buried  from  between  them.     1 

frequently  visited  my  friend  M when  his  wife 

and  he  had  been  married  about  two  years,  but  I 
was  most  irksomely  entertained  every  time  with 
his  banters  and  tarns  of  wit,  his  sarcasms,  jesU, 


and  indeed  buffoonery,  all  upon  his  wife  j  I  ob- 
served at  first  she  took  it  well  enough,  and  now 
and  then  gave  him  a  smart  return,  which  was  aot 
to  his  advantage ;  for  she  had  a  world  of  wit,  but 
her  modesty  and  sense  convinced  her,  without 
anybody's  reproof,  that  it  was  no  part  for  a  wife 
to  act ;  that  her  husband  was  wrong  io  it,  and 
sometimes  that  would  fetch  some  tears  frotn  her: 
but  she  would  not  imitate  that  in  practice  which 
she  thought  so  ill  became  her  husband,  lo  she 
bore  it  all  as  an  affliction. 

i  had  in  friendship  several  times  gently  hioted 

to  Mr  M ,  that  I  thought  he  was  too  hard 

upon  his  lady,  that  he  knew  she  was  a  woaun  of 
good  breeding,  and  had  an  uncommon  share  both 
of  wit  and  good  humour ;  but  he  might  easily  lee 
she  was  not  pleased  with  it,  and  that  he  seemed 
really  to  oppress  her  with  it. 

However,  he  went  on,  and  putting  one  time 
very  hard  upon  something  in  her  behaviour, 
which  he  pretended  not  to  like,  though  resliy 
without  cause,  she  coloured  at  his  words,  which 
showed  she  resented  them,  and  was  moved;  but 
she  immediately  recovered  herself,  and  keeping 
back  all  her  resentment,  she,  with  an  inexpressi- 
ble goodness  in  her  face,  and  a  smile,  said  to  him, 
**  My  dear,  you  would  like  it  in  anybody  but  your 
wife." 

1  was  indeed  surprised  at  it,  but  her  hosband 
much  more ;  and  after  the  conver^tatioo  was  over, 
he  came  to  me  eager  to  speak  :  **  Well,"  says  be, 
'*  you  heard  what  a  blow  my  wife  gave  me;  I  ac- 
knowledge she  has  conquered  me ;  I  should  hive 
really  liked  it  if  it  had  been  any  one  else,  and  I 
was  entirely  wrong  ;  but  1*11  take  your  advice;  a 
man  should  never  make  a  common  jest  of  his  wife, 
and  I'll  do  it  no  more  i  assure  you." 

I  was  mightily  pleased  to  see  the  effect  it  had 
upon  him ;  for  this  humour  of  jesting  wiib  his 
wife,  or  rather  making  her  the  constant  saoject 
of  ridicule  and  jest,  came  up  to  this  at  lost,  that 
bhe  could  do  nothing  that  would  please  htm ;  but, 
in  short,  every  tiking  that  his  wife  aid  was  to  be 
laughed  at,  because  his  wife  was  to  be  laughed 
at 

This  is  the  familiarity  which  the  proverb  u)i 
breeds  contempt,  and  it  does  so ;  for  men  pretently 
je»t  away  their  respect  for  their  wives,  and  after 
that  their  affection  ;  though  ceremony  betwevo 
man  and  wife  lessens  affection,  or  rather  soows  it 
was  wanting  before,  yet  affection  does  by  no  meani 
lessen  civility ;  ceremony  may  lessen  afiectioa,  hut 
disrespect  murders  it,  strangles  it.  A  msncaa 
never  pretend  to  love  bis  wife  and  have  no  re- 
spect for  her  at  the  same  time ;  that  would  be  to 
love  her  and  not  to  love  her  altogether,  which  is 
incongruous  in  its  nature. 

Mirth  between  a  husband  and  wife  is  the  height 
of  affection,  but  that's  no  mirth  that  is  always 
running  down,  bantering,  and  playing  the  buffoon 
with  his  wife ;  a  cheerful  affection  is  the  beauty 
of  a  conjugal  state ';  but  what  cheerfulness  is  th^re 
in  making  a  banter  and  jest  of  one  another,  what 
mirth  when  they  make  game,  not  with  one  an- 
other  only,  but  at  one  another  ? 

It  is  really  an  odd  kind  of  conversation  bctweeo 
a  man  and  his  wife,  when  they  come  into  public 
company,  to  have  them  turn  their  drollery  on<^ 
upon  another,  and  run  out  in  banters  agdiost 
themselves ;  the  world  will  not  fail  to  make  a je»< 
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of  those  who  first  make  a  jest  of  themselves,  and 
to  take  all  the  jokes,  turns  and  returns  which 
they  pass  upon  one  another,  to  be  founded  upon 
fact,  and  that  every  jest  so  raised  is  a  true  jest ; 
in  short,  'tis  a  most  preposterous  piece  of  folly, 
and  deserves  more  satire  than  I  have  room  to 
bestow  upon  it  here ;  I  may  speak  of  it  again  in 
its  place. 

I  knew  a  couple  of  married  wits  who  frequently 
jested  thus  with  one  another  till  they  quarrelled, 
and,  indeed,  it  generally  ended  in  a  quarrel ;  when 
it  was  come  up  to  its  height,  they  went  to  their 
separate  apartments,  and  perhaps  did  not  see  one 
another  for  several  weeks,  one  living  at  one  end 
of  the  house,  and  the  other  at  t'other  end ;  half 
a  doxen  times  a  day,  or  more,  they  would  send 
letters  to  one  another,  filled  with  bantering  bitter 
sarcasms  and  satires,  sometimes  in  verse,  In  song 
and  in  distiches,  other  times  in  prose,  with  scanda- 
lous reproaches,  filled  with  immodest  expressions 
of  the  vilest  sort,  and  not  fit  to  be  repeated,  un- 
less 1  should  break  the  rules  I  have  prescribed 
both  to  myself  and  others. 

In  this  manner  they  would  sometimes  live  for 
a  month  or  two  together,  never  sparing  to  give 
the  utmost  provocation,  and  to  receive  it  with  the 
extremest  indignation,  till  they  run  one  another 
out  of  breath'  with  their  ill  usage ;  and  then,  as 
storms  when  they  have  spent  their  strength,  and 
their  fury  is  abated,  it  would  gradually  wear  off; 
the  fire  and  brimstone  being  exhausted,  they 
would  begin  to  cool  again,  and  so  come  with  as 
little  ceremony  to  an  accommodation  as  they  had 
with  little  decency  fallen  out 

What  need  is  there  of  abundance  of  discretion 
as  well  as  affection  between  a  man  and  wife 
to  preserve  the  rules  of  decency,  and  to  keep  up 
the  bounds  of  modesty  in  their  family  conversa- 
tion ?  This  is  a  reason  why  it  is  so  essential  to 
matrimony  that  the  persons  should  be  lovers  as 
well  as  relatives,  that  there  should  be  an  engaged 
assured  affection  before  there.be  a  political  union 
between  them.  Without  this  'tis  very  difficult  to 
render  the  marriage  state  a  scene  of  happy  cir- 
cumstances  and  a  condition  truly  calculated  for 
humane  society ;  but  of  that  abo  in  its  order,  for 
I  must  give  you  a  whole  chapter  upon  that  head. 

Justice  is  another  of  the  particulars  which  de- 
cency still  requires  between  a  man  and  his  wife ; 
he  is  far  from  acting  decently  with  a  wife  that 
will  not  on  all  occasions  do  her  justice.  To  be 
injurioua  to  a  wife  destroys  all  family  peace  be- 
tween them ;  and  whether  this  injustice  be  oc- 
casioned by  and  relating  to  matters  of  property 
or  aiatters  of  duty,  'tis  all  the  same ;  there  is  no 
decency  can  be  preserved  where  justice  is  not 
done ;  if  the  wife  be  oppressed,  if  her  right  and 
allowances  expressly  capitulated  for  are  unjustly 
detained  from  her,  or  if  she  be  any  way  stripped 
either  of  her  .ornaments  or  of  her  settlements, 
these  are  injurious  things  which  destroy  affection, 
and  the  destroying  of  affection  ruins  the  peace  of 
the  family. 

But  I  am  a  little  gone  bevond  my  subject, 
which  relates  only  to  fjersonal  virtue,  and  the 
reserves  which  modesty  still  makes  necessary 
between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  and  there  are  some 
things  even  of  that  kind  which  still  remain.  It 
is  true,  some  of  them  are  such  as  cannot  bear  the 
mentioning  without  breach  of  the  modesty  which 


I  am  speaking  to  protect,  and  breaking  into  those 
bounds  which  I  resolve  not  to  offend  against. 
Other  things  may  be  so  explained  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  especially  to  whom  they  belong, 
for  the  guilty  will  see  the  arrow  shot  at  them 
which  others  cannot  perceive. 

The  indecencies  and  immodesties  of  the  tongue 
deserve  a  place  here,  and  I  insist  that,  even  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife,  there  are  due  bounds 
to  be  observed  in  both  these,  especially  when 
they  speak  not  only  to,  but  of  one  another  in  tho 
hearing  of  others. 

There  is  a  modesty  of  the  tongue  which  never 
forsakes  a  woman  of  virtue,  no,  not  in  her  most 
intimate  conversing  with  her  own  husband,  but 
much  more  at  other  times ;  all  breaches  of  this 
kind  touch  even  her  virtue  itself,  and  are  branch- 
es of  that  which  I  call  conjugal  lewdness,  which 
is  to  be  carefully  avoided  among  Christians. 

Nor  is  the  man  exempted  from  this  modesty  of 
the  tongue,  not  only  with  his  wife,  but  especially 
when  of  or  to  his  wife  before  company ;  nothing 
is  more  unworthy  a  modest  and  christian  man 
than  to  talk  lewdly  of  or  to  bis  wife  before  com- 
pany ;  a  man  ought  never  to  force  blushes  from 
his  wife  on  account  of  their  own  privacies  and 
intimacies ;  this  is  to  make  these  things  criminal 
which  in  themselves  are  lawful.  I  know  not  any 
one  thing  that  sits  worse  upon  a  man's  tongue 
than  to  laugh  at,  jeer,  and  flout  his  wife  with 
what  had  passed  between  them  in  their  retired 
conversations,  and  this  before  other  people ;  'tis 
the  most  odious,  hateful,  and,  to  a  modest  ear, 
nauseous,  of  all  discourse,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
frequent,  and  even  among  people  of  figure  too, 
which,  1  must  confess,  I  have  often  wondered  at, 
considering  the  pretences  we  now  make  to  polite 
conversation. 

Besides,  'tis  a  breach  of  decency  as  it  respects 
his  wife  of  the  vilest  and  most  scandalous  kind; 
and  if  she  is  a  modest  and  virtuous  woman,  as 
well  as  a  good  wife,  is  sufficient  to  make  her  ab- 
hor his  society,  and  to  refuse  to  appear  in  com- 
pany with  him,  even  in  his  own  house ;  nay,  and 
if  continued,  will  not  fail  in  time  to  make  her  hate 
him,  which  is  the  worst  condition  an  honest  man 
can  ever  wish  to  l>e  in  with  a  wife. 

It  must  be  confessed  'tis  a  wise  man's  business 
after  matrimony  by  all  means  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  affection  of  his  wife  entire,  to  engross 
her  to  him,  and  to  make  and  keep  himself  the 
single  and  entire  object  of  her  best  thoughts.  If 
she  is  once  brought  to  hate  him,  to  have  an  aver- 
sion to  him,  to  loathe  and  abhor  him,  she  must 
have  an  uncommon  stock  of  virtue,  and  be  more 
a  christian  than  he  ought  to  expect  of  her,  if  she 
does  not  single  out  some  other  object  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  and  can  a  man  think  his  wife,  who  is  thus 
every  day  disobliged,  in  the  grossest  manner  ill- 
used,  and,  in  spite  of  her  resentments,  exposed  to 
be  laughed  at  by  him,  will  long  preserve  an  invio- 
lable aiffcction  to  him  ?  But  I  may  touch  this  again. 
I  return  to  the  subject.  There  are  yet  greater 
offences  against  modesty  than  these ;  as  I  said 
above,  that  giving  unjust  retorts,  and  making  un- 
kind and  indecent  reproaches  in  case  of  casual  or 
accidental  weakness  and  impotence,  are  scanda- 
lous breaches  of  modesty  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  So,  besides  this,  there  arc  yet  a  numberless 
variety  of  violences,  as  I  may  call  them,  com* 


mittdd*  like  rapes  upon  nature,  in  which  nothing 
ii  more  frequent  than  for  a  husband  to  preu  a 
wife  to  such  and  such  things  as  norality  and  mo- 
desty forbids. 

This  is  highly  injurious  to  the  conjugal  affec- 
tion, and  exposes  the  person  guilty  to  a  just 
censure,  nay,  even  to  the  censure  mentioned  of 
matrimonial  whoredom.  Whether  these  excesses 
or  violences  consist  in  negatives  or  in  afllrma- 
tives,  they  are  in  their  kind  equally  criminal. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  language  Is  wanting 
here,  and  words  cannot  fully  express  the  meaning, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  decency  I  profess ;  and  I 
may  be  asked  what  I  mean  when  I  cannot  ex- 
plain it,  not  for  want  of  knowing  my  own  mean- 
ing, but  for  want  of  words  to  express  it;  and 
therefore,  as  above,  I  choose  to  be  silent,  Dl  come 
as  near  the  case  as  I  can  without  giving  ofTeoce, 
and  what  cannot  be  said  with  decency  must  be 
omitted;  I  had  said,  that  personal  weaknesses 
and  infirmities  on  either  side  ought  not  to  be  re- 
torted between  a  man  and  his  wife,  much  less 
exposed,  so  I  now  say,  they  much  less  ought  to 
be  oppressed  on  that  account. 

N.  B.  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  natural  and 
original  impotendes,  which,  being  belbre  mar- 
riage, ought  to  have  been  discovered,  and  which 
our  law  makes  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  contract, 
and  separate  the  persons. 

There  has  been  foul  work  enough  made  with 
these  things  in  print  by  particular  lewd  and  ob- 
scene publications,  which  modest  ears  are  sick  of, 
and  the  nation  mourns  for  the  offence  of  it ;  but 
my  discourse  looks  quite  another  way. 

Besides,  our  offlcc  of  matrimony  solemnly 
charges  and  adjures  the  persons  who  come  to 
be  joined  together,  ihat  if  they  know  any  such 
impediments  they  should  declare  them  at  that 
time;  and,  in  a  manner,  protests  against  the 
validitv  of  the  morriage  in  case  of  a  failure,  and 
from  that  very  protest,  such  marriages  are  after- 
wards frequently  made  void  by  Parliament. 

But  as  the  subject  of  my  observation  is  more 
nice,  so  it  is  also  more  modest,  and  may  with 
more  decency  be  considered  of.  The  infirmities 
on  either  side  which  the  human  body  b  subject  to 
are  many ;  1  disthiguish  them  not  here,  only  that 
I  profess  to  mean  such  Infirmities  as  regard  the 
sexes  only;  physicians,  accoucheurs,  or  surgeons 
and  anatomists,  understand  and  can  describe 
them ;  *tis  none  of  my  business,  much  less  my 
design. 

It  frequently  does,  or  at  least  may  happen,  that 
when  a  young  couple  come  together  their  con- 
stitutions may,  as  too  often  their  tempers  may 
and  do,  differ  from  one  another,  with  respect  to 
these  things,  to  the  greatest  extreme;  one  is 
weak,  faint,  the  spirits  low,  nature  unable  to  an- 
swer what  is  expected ;  another  perhaps  is  re- 
duced by  child-bearing  too  thick  and  too  long 
together,  by  accidents  in  often  hard  and  diflDcult 
travels,  injuries  received  by  unskilftil  hands,  or 
many  other  incidents  and  circumstances  not  to 
be  named ;  by  these,  I  say,  the  person  is  reduced, 
debilitated,  and  rendered  unfit  to  give  the  satis- 
Dsction  which  has  formeriy  been  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  is  redttc«d  by  a  tedious  lin- 
gering decay,  which  physicians  call  a  consump- 
tion; or  by  other  acute  distempers,  which  he 
can,  as  if  said  before,  acooont  for  wtthoat  scaa- 


dal,  and  to  which  men  are  as  frequently  rabjeeC 
and  as  much  disabled  by  them,  u  women  are  in 
the  cases  mentioned  just  now ;  such  as  itooe, 
gout,  palsies,  epilepsies,  rheumatics,  dropiiei,  sad 
such  like. 

If  either  or  any  of  these  circumstances  in  man 
or  woman  happens  where  they  are  joined  re- 
spectively to  another,  that  is,  strong,  robust,iin 
perfect  vigour,  the  spirits  high,  the  blood  hot,  and 
perhaps  Iwiling ;  nature  forward,  and  cravisg  de- 
sire unsatisfied— I  need  go  no  farther  to  eiplain 
it— what  wretched  work  does  this  cauae  between 
the  Ul-matched  couple?  I  can  openly  say  I  know 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  after  bringing  her  hoiband 
several  children,  yet  actually  destroyed,  I  might 
have  said  murdered,  by  these  conjugal  violenoat, 
to  say  no  worse  of  them ;  and  I  make  no  differ- 
ence, 'tis  the  same  on  the  other  aide ;  many  a 
man  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his  own  deficien- 
cies ;  he  is  ashamed  to  dedine  the  duty  of  tke 
marriage-bed,  disdains  to  be  thought  onsble  to 
satisfy,  &o. 

I  can  go  no  further,  and  the  reader  willcscsM 
the  interruption.  I  refer  you  to  a  atated  and 
acknowledged  declaration  in  the  case,  sad  which 
is  direct  to  my  purpose ;  and  though  it  ii  smoqg 
the.  Turks,  yet  the  reason  of  the  practice  ia  not 
the  less  or  the  more.  The  Turks  tlunk  this  very 
case,  whether  of  the  man's  side  or  the  womao>, 
to  be  so  weighty  as  that  it  deserves  the  iatcipo- 
sitioD  of  authority ;  the  grand  vixier  in  persoo, 
where  he  can  be  applied  to,  and  in  more  eatraor- 
dinary  cases,  bears  the  causes  himaeif ;  in  other 
cases  the  graver  Kadeleschers  and  judges  dcter- 
mi<ie  it,  where  both  the  man  and  wife  ars  fiiily 
eAmined,  and  judgment  given  as  the  etreoB- 
stances  require.  I  am  assured  also  that  judg- 
ment is  given  in  those  cases,  not  in  a  lodkrooi 
manner  with  game  and  sport,  and  a  court  or  ra- 
ther crowd  standing  round,  to  laugh  and  make  a 
jest  either  of  one  side  or  Uie  other;  bat  with  a 
solemn  gravity,  suitable  at  least  to  the  dignity 
of  the  judge  who  passes  the  sentenoe,  and  to  the 
reverence  which  both  aides  pay  to  the  laws  tbcmp 
selves- 

Nor  Is  the  method  wholly  Turkish*  and  to  be 
objected  against  as  a  piece  of  Mahometsa  ori- 
ginal ;  but  it  Is  founded  upon  the  andent  niage 
of  all  the  Eastern  countries,  in  whose  eostoma  it 
is  to  be  found,  though  with  some  variation,  even 
as  far  back  as  the  Phcenician  and  Carthaginiu 
empires,  and  as  the  Egyptian  and  Pernao  Go- 
vernment and  monarchies.  Hence  tbs  pkraie 
made  use  of  in  the  Scripture  by  the  apostle  Psnli 
called  due  benevolence,  on  one  hand  ia  com- 
manded, while  on  the  other  hand  ohamberiog 
and  wantonness*  which  is  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  pretended  lawful  intimacies  between  a  bbsd 
and  bis  wife,  are  forludden. 

it  may  be  expected  I  should  explain  myaeif 
upon  these  Scripture  expressions,  and  there  is 
suflScient  room  for  it,  and  that  with  decency  too; 
but  I  resolve  not  to  come  to  Uie  brink  of  the 
offence,  nor  shall  the  reader  be  able  to  my  I  go 
all  the  length  I  might  go. 

The  Scripture  expressions  are  expounded  bf 
the  reverend  and  learned  annotatora»  snd  to 
them  I  refer ;  and  as  to  the  courts  of  jaitiGe 
under  the  Grand  Sdsidor,  deddiag  sMb  casea 
•M  these,  where  complaiiita  are  made  l>y  cither 
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I  could  give  large  accounts  of  them,  butt 
they  would  break  in  upon  mo  in  the  grand  dif' 
ficul^,  and  offend  the  reader,  except  a  sort 
who  I  am  not  at  this  time  about  to  please.  Here 
therefore  you  must  allow  me  to  omit  a  large  and, 
in  iti  kind,  aseful  part  of  the  design  itself,  namely, 
the  reproof  of  scandalous  violences  on  both  sides 
even  in  the  marriage  intimacies,  which  cannot 
be  spoken  of  with  decency,  and  therefore  must 

So^  unreproved.    One  would  hope  it  is  a  suf- 
clent  reproof  to  those  who  understand  what  I 
mean. 

We  are  bat  too  forward  to  say,  that  no  one 
ought  to  prohibit  what  God  has  not  prohibited ; 
that  what  is  lawful  may  lawfully  be  done ;  where 
nature  dictates,  say  they,  and  heaven  has  not 
forbid,  what  can  be  pretended,  that  the  rule  of 
modesty  is  expressed  by  Mr  Dryden  thus : 
*'  By  natuia  prompted,  by  no  law  denied.** 

That  all  things  within  that  compass  are  to  be 
allowed,  and  to  restrain  farther  is  to  bind  heavy 
burthens,  which  we  will  not  bear  ourselves. 

But  my  answer  is  short,  wherever  an  unre- 
strained liberty  seems  to  be  given,  yet  we  ought  to 
remember  that  God  gave  his  laws  to  us  as  to 
reasonable  creatures,  not  as  to  brutes ;  that  we 
are  to  act  iu  no  coses  out  of  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  justice,  no,  nor  of  modesty  and  decency ;  if 
the  circumstances  of  it  seem  to  be  left  to  our 
diseretioo,  that  discretion  should  be  limited  by 
our  reasoning  powers;  if  the  man  or  woman, 
for  I  speak  of  and  to  both,  will  tell  me,  that  in 
the    eztacfes  of  their   passion,  or  affection,  or 
appetite,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  reason,  and  act 
unlike  a  man,  or  a  christian,  or  even  a  brute  ;  that 
he  is  to  be  a  fiiry,  outrageous,  unsatisfied,  and 
entirely  out  even  of  his  own  government ;  that  he 
or  she  is  to  lay  aside  all  considerations  for  the  she 
or  he  they  are  concerned  withal ;  all  compassion 
for  circumstances,  infirmitieSf  weakness,  &c.  of 
whatsoever  kind,  or  proceeding  from  whatsoever 
cause ;  that  they  are  at  liberty  thus  to  be  furious, 
and  to  act  metely  in  gratification  of  their  own 
pleasures,  without  any  other  or  better  considera* 
tion,  and  to  do  whatever  they  think  fit  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  present  gust  of  appetite,  even  to 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  husband  or  wife ;  1 
say,  if  this  can  be  made  appear  to  be  just,  then  i 
am  answered. 

But  if  not,  then  reason,  and  modesty,  and  vir- 
tue ought  to  be  listened  to ;  and  the  cravings  of 
nature,  if  they  are  extravagant,  should  be  go* 
vemed  by  the  rules  which  nature  is  subjected  to. 
The  thing  is  a  disease  and  a  distemper  in  itself; 
and  though  it  may  be  called  constitution  and  na* 
ture,  it  is  a  mistake ;  it  U  not  constitution,  but 
a  plague  in  the  constitution ;  it  is  a  kind  of  fever 
or  «»lenture  in  the  blood ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  to 
carry  it  no  farther,  a  frensy  in  the  creature ; 
whether  in  the  head  or  elsewhere,  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  but  such  it  Is;  and  they  ought  to  apply 
to  art,  I  mean  physic,  to  abate  the  acrimony  of 
their  blood,  restrain  the  excesses  of  high  feeding, 
hard  drinking,  and  luxurious  living;  reducing 
themselves  at  least  so    as  to  bring  under  the 


us  It  iuks  been  happily  practised  among  Christiana 
in  our  age,  and  that  even  among  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  above  the  restraint  of  laws. 
Take  one  particular  relotion  which  I  bad  from 
an  unquestionable  author,  that  is  to  say,  from  a 
grave  minister  who  hud  been  conversant  in  the 
very  household,  and  the  truth  of  whose  relation  I 
cannot  doubt. 

"  There  was  a  certain  reigning  prince  not  long 
ago  alive  in  the  world— .1  do  not  say  there  are 
many  such  left, — ^wbo  after  having  had  five  sons, 
and  most  of  them  men  of  fame  as  well  as  high 
birth,  and  still  living,  had  this  particular  circum- 
stance attending  his  marriage-bed  ;  his  princess 
was  reduced  to  such  weakness,  by  frequent  child- 
bearing,  that  she  was  not  able  to  receive  the  em- 
braces of  her  lord  without  the  utmost  extremity 
of  pain  and  disorder ;  and  it  went  so  f^  that  she 
was  at  last  obliged  to  discover  it  to  him,  but  did 
it  with  so  much  modesty  and  goodness,  that  she 
offered  him  to  consent  to  his  taking  any  other 
lady  which  he  might  approve  of  to  supply  her 
place. 

*'  She  insisted  on  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and 
that  she  believed  her  consenting  to  it,  and  from 
such  evident  necessity,  might  msle  it  lawful ;  nay, 
she  pressed  the  prince  to  it  very  earnestly,  offer- 
ing berseir  to  find  out  an  agreeable  person  for  him, 
and  to  bring  her  to  him. 

"  The  generous  prince  received  her  first  de- 
claratioii,  intimating  her  own  weakness  and  infir- 
mity, with  a  concern  of  pity  and  affection  as 
became  a  tender  husband,  which  he  always  had 
been  to  her,  and  assured  her  he  would  not  oppress 
her  or  offer  anything  to  injure  or  disorder  her. 
He  smiled  at  her  proposal,  but  told  her,  No;  since 
providence  had  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  satis- 
faction  he  used  to  have  in  the  embraces  of  his 
own  wife,  he  hoped  he  was  so  much  of  a  christian 
as  not  to  break  God's  laws  to  gratify  naturiU  de- 
sires ;  and  that  be  had  so  much  the  government 
of  himself  also  as  not  to  let  his  appetite  get  the 
mastery  of  his  reason  ;  and  with  this  noble  reso- 
lution declined  the  offer  his  wife  made  him  of  an- 
other lady,  and  kept  himself  tingle,  as  it  may  be 
called,  to  the  last." 

I  give  this  among  many  examples  wherein 
conjugal  modesty  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
example  is  moving.  The  prince  I  mention  was 
in  the  height  of  his  strength,  the  prime  of  his  age, 
between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty;  strong,  vigo- 
rous, full  of  fire  in  the  field,  and,  in  proportion, 
elsewhere;  the  thing  was  an  accident,  and  to 
nature  was  doubtless  a  disappointment ;  but  the 
christian  prevailed  above  the  youth,  reason  con- 
quered nature,  and  that  reason  had  the  govern- 
ment of  all  his  inclinations. 

Certainly  we  are  to  act  according  to  our  reason 
and  our  understanding  in  all  cases,  where  the  laws 
either  of  God  or  man  leave  us  at  liberty ;  nay  those 
laws  seeming  to  leave  us  at  full  liberty,  give  the 
stronger  force  to  the  government  of  our  reason ; 
they  seem  not  to  say,  you  are  in  this  left  to  what 
your  own  will  directs ;  but  the  language  of  the  law 
of  nature  itself,  and  of  the  subsequent  laws  of 
God  in  the  same  case  is,  here  you  are  left  to 
flesh,  bring  nature  under  the  government  of  rea- 1   act  as  reason  and  religion  shall  direct,  and  as  the 
and,  in  short,  bring  the  body  under  the  com-    circumstances  that  may  happen  shall  make  rea* 
nand  of  the  soul,  for  that  is  the  whole  case.  sonable. 

I  might  give  some  examples  of  this  moderation  '     The  excesses  and  extremei  of  our  passions  ai« 
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in  almost  all  cases  the  scandal  of  the  rational  life, 
the  principal  cause  of  which  is,  because  reason  is 
given  to  man  as  a  guard  to  him  against  all  the 
exorbitances  of  nature.  Reason  is  the  rule  of 
lifo  to  a  man,  as  religion  is  to  christians ;  he  that 
is  not  guidi'd  by  the  last  is  nn  infidel,  as  he  that 
is  not  governed  by  the  first  is  a  brute.  It  is  a 
shame  to  a  man  that  wears  about  him  a  soul,  to 
say  that  he  is  not  guided  by  his  reason,  as  it  is 
a  shame  for  a  christian  to  say  he  is  not  guided  by 
the  principles  and  dictates  of  religion. 

As  reason  therefore  is  our  guide  in  matters 
subjected  to  its  laws,  so  in  this  more  particularly, 
namely,  in  governing  and  directing  our  affections, 
our  appetites,  our  passions,  and  our  desires. 
Take  it  in  more  indifferent  and  ordinary  cases, 
we  are  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  ;  God  gave  the 
blessings  and  increase  of  the  field  to  man  ;  he  is, 
under  his  Maker,  the  lord  of  the  world,  and  he 
is  left  at  full  liberty  not  only  to  supply  his  neces- 
sity, his  hunger  and  thirst,  but  he  is  at  liberty  to 
solace  himself  with  his  food,  and  eat  or  drink  what 
is  most  agreeable  to  his  palate  ;  but  as  reason  is 
the  guide  of  his  appetite,  so  far  as  to  direct  him 
how  mpch  to  eat  or  drink  upon  all  occasions,  so 
he  that  gorges  himself  beyond  what  is  reasonable 
exposes  himself  to  the  just  censure  of  a  brutal 
appetite ;  thus  in  all  other  cases,  a  man  out  of 
the  government  of  his  reason  is,  in  a  word,  a 
monster  rnthcr  than  a  man. 

Methinks  the  modest  reader  may  take  this  as 
it  is  intended,  viz.  to  extend  to  the  exercise  of  a 
brutal  ungovcrned  appetite  in  any  other  case  to 
which  this  of  eating  and  drinking  is  apposite,  and 
may  apply  it  suitably,  though  decency  forbids  me 
to  do  it. 

We  should  all  blush  to  be  told,  In  other  cases, 
that  we  had  no  government  of  ourselves ;  that 
we  were  insatiably  covetous,  or  unboundedly  am- 
bitious or  vain,  and  much  more  should  we  have 
reason  to  blush,  as  being  insatiable  in  any  other 
appetite. 

Decency  also  puts  another  difficulty  upon  me 
here,  viz.  it  obliges  me  to  speak,  of  this  article  as 
if  the  man  was  the  only  guilty  person,  and  that 
the  modesty  of  the  woman  was  a  suflicient  re- 
straint to  her  upon  all  occasions :  nor  will  I  make 
so  much  as  an  attempt  in  prejudice  of  that  cha- 
rity ;  if  it  happen  otherwise  on  any  occasion  it  is 
so  much  the  worse,  because,  I  think,  of  the  two, 
the  extreme  on  that  side  is  the  most  fatal,  as 
well  as  shameful. 

There  is  a  part  of  this  circumstance,  which, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  so  it  may  be 
mentioned  without  offence,  though  it  regards 
even  the  nicest  branch  of  the  argument;  and 
that  is,  how  fatal  this  exorbitance  is  when  it 
meets,  not  as  it  were  in  a  kind  of  conjunction,  as 
where  neither  the  man  nor  the  woman  have  the 
government  of  themselves,  but  where  the  extreme 
is  on  one  side  only,  with  a  coldness  and  indifi'er- 
ency  equally  extreme  on  the  other ;  I  say,  this 
may  be  mentioned  without  oflTeoce,  because  it 
must  not  be  denied  but  there  is  an  error  both 
ways,  of  which  reason,  as  well  as  duty  and  alTec- 
tioo,  are  to  be  the  d  hectors  and  gtiides.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  duty  on  both  sides  to  yield,  to  please, 
and  oblige  one  another,  where  no  just  objections 
are  to  be  made ;  and  those  husbands  or  wives 
who  decline  one  another  criminally  ought  to  con- 


sider the  matrimonial  vow  and  dutv  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, but  especially  upon  the  ill  consequeDces 
which  such  a  coldneas  may  produce,  whidi, 
though  not  justifiable  at  all  in  the  person  that 
may  so  fly  out,  yet  it  is  what  we  ougnt  to  avoid, 
as  we  are  not  to  lead  one  another  into  tempta- 
tions ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  which,  as  I 
said,  those  courts  of  particular  justice  take  cog- 
nisance of  amona;  the  Toriis.  But  of  this  more 
at  large  in  its  order.  I  am  now  chiefly  talking  (tf 
the  extremes  of  the  first  kind,  and  of  an  onre- 
strained  brutality. 

1  bury  all  the  hateful  particulars  which  then 
reproofs  are  pointed  at  in  the  respect  I  preserve 
for  decency  of  expression,  and  condade  vitb 
saying,  that  those  branches  oC  conjugal  disorder 
are  the  scandal  of  the  marriage  bed ;  ever; 
christian,  as  well  as  every  prudent  and  wise  man, 
will  be  ashamed  to  think  he  should  want  a  hist  to 
restrain  himself.  As  to  the  brutal  world,  men 
and  women  who  give  a  loose  to  their  desires,  of 
whatever  kind,  and  hate  all  mortifications,  who 
despise  restraint  and  rules,  that  scorn  to  think 
they  want  advice,  and  are  above  reproc^i— I  have 
one  hint  more  for  such,  and  that  is  this,— let 
them  go  on  and  act  with  a  full  gust,  let  tbem 
strain  nature  to  the  utmost,  and  let  tbem  lee 
whether,  if  the  laws  of  God  or  man  do  not  re- 
strain them  or  punish  them,  nature  herself  will 
not  complain,  openly  expose  them,  and  make 
them  confess  the  crime  when  it  is  to  be  read  in 
their  punishment. 

Whence  come  palsies  and  epilepsies,  fallio; 
sickness,  trembling  of  the  joints,  pale  dejected 
aspects,  leanness,  and  at  last  rottenness,  and 
other  filthy  and  loathsome  distempers,  bat  from 
the  criminal  excesses  of  their  younger  times? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  was  lawfal,  and 
they  made  use  of  none  but  their  own  wives,  the 
natural  course  of  things  go  on  their  own  way, 
nature's  streams  flow  all  In  the  same  channels ;  if 
the  fountain  is  drawn  dry,  if  the  vitals  are  ex- 
hausted, the  engines  of  nature  worked  with 
unreasonable  violence,  the  parts  feel  the  ssme 
unreasonable  force,  and  the  consequences  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  facts  were  justifiable  and 
lawful  in  themselves  or  not. 

Thus,  as  above,  it  is  lawful  to  eat  and  drink ; 
and  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  which  we 
are  to  eat  are  perfectly  left  to  our  own  discretion ; 
nay,  we  are  left,  as  I  have  said,  even  to  regale 
and  divert  ourselves  both  with  eating  and  drinkiog. 
But  the  epicure  who  gives  himself  all  manner  of 
liberties,  that  gives  a  loose  to  the  gust  of  hit 
appetite,  that  gorges  his  stomach  with  rich 
sauces  and  surfeiting  dainties,  that  rather  devours 
than  feeds  upon  what  is  before  him,  and  knows 
no  bounds  to  his  eating  but  the  mere  mathe- 
matical dimensions  of  his  bowels:— What  comes 
of  him  ?  He  swella  up  with  faU  is  ovcrmn  with 
rheums,  rjitarrhs,  and  all  scorbutic  distempers, 
and  at  last  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his  ovn 
bulk,  is  choked  with  the  very  food  he  eats,  and 
dies  in  the  middle  of  his  dainty  meats ;  and  the 
drunkard,  gorged  with  wine,  does  the  same. 

Thus  they  destroy  themselves  in  the  use  of 
lawful  things,  or,  if  you  please,  in  the  abuse  of 
them :  and  while  they  please  themselves  with 
having  been  doing  nothing  but  what  it  was  law^ 
to  do,  they  perish  in  the  excesses  of  it,  aod 
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mnrder  themielves  by  the   unlawful   doing  of 
lawful  actions. 

In  the  same  manner  those  men  who  pretend 
there  are  no  limitations  of  modesty  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  that  their  reason  is  not  needful 
to  be  called  in  to  the  government  of  their  appe- 
tite, but  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  act  in  all 
things  as  mere  ungoverned  nature,  however 
vitiated,  shall  direct,— ^what  effects  do  they 
ordinarUy  find  of  it»  and  where  does  it  end? 
How  do  we  find  them  loaded  with  diseases,  con- 
tract  early  infirmities  ?  How  does  exhausted 
nature  feel  the  secret  defects,  and  how  hard  do 
they  find  it  to  recover  the  vigour  and  strength 
which  they  have  pushed  to  the  utmost  in  a 
thoughtless  excess ! 

Nay,  how  often  does  the  boiling  blood  ferment 
into  fevers,  ulcers,  and  the  roost  incurable 
diseases !  How  do  the  vital  parts  feel  the  wound, 
till  the  dart  strikes  through  the  liver,  as  Solomon 
most  excellently  describes  it,  and  the  dismal 
consequences  seldom  end  but  in  the  grave  !  Nor 
is  that  all,  but  the  tottering  head,  the  rheums, 
catarrhs,  the  fluxes,  inflammations,  and  all  the  fa- 
tal consequences  of  an  ungoverned  vitiated  youth, 
bow  often  and  generallv  do  they  appear  so  openly 
that  it  is  easy,  especially  to  men  of  judgment,  to 
read  the  cause  in  the  consequences,  the  sin  in 
the  punishments.  Nay,  some  will  tell  you  that 
even  the  foul  disease  itself  has  been  the  effect  of 
immoderate  heats  and  surfeitings  of  the  blood, 
without  what  we  call  contamination  or  infection 
from  others,  and  where  none  other  has  been 
concerned  but  the  man  and  his  wife  singly  and 
alone. 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  explain  myself  upon 
this  nauseous  subject,  I  could,  from  clear  and 
rational  consequences,  convince  the  ungoverned 
criminal  how  he  lays  the  foundation  of  the  ruin 
of  his  constitution,  how  he  poisons  his  blood,  and 
spreads  the  corrupt  seeds  of  disease  into  the 
very  veins  of  his  posterity ;  but  the  occasion  is 
too  foul  for  my  pen :  let  it  suffice  to  admonish 
christians  and  men  of  sense,  that  they  should 
remember  they  are  so ;  that  they  have  reasoning 
powers  to  assist  them  in  subduing  their  inordinate 
heats;  that  they  should  summon  virtue  and 
modesty,  reason  and  Christianity,  to  their  aid,  and 
act  in  all  things  agreeable  to  reasonable  beings, 
not  like  enraged  lunatics,  though  they  are  not 
under  the  restraint  of  laws. 

They  are  greatly  mistaken  likewise  who  expect 
I  should  give  rules  here,  and  prescribe  to  them 
what  I  mean  by  modesty  and  moderation  in  such 
things  as  .these ;  in  short,  such  would  please 
themselves  if  they  could  bring  me  to  enter  into 
particulars  at  any  kind  on  one  side  or  other,  for 
they  love  to  dwell  upon  the  story.  But  verb. 
tapm  sot.  It  is  enough ;  I  have  pointed  out  the 
crime  as  far  as  decency  will  permit ;  the  bounds 
are  easily  prescribed,  so  as  a  common  under- 
standing may  reach  them ;  reason  will  tell  you 
where  the  limits  are  to  be  placed  between  lawful 
and  unlawful,  as  follows,  namely : — 

No  violences  upon  nature  on  one  side  or 
another,  no  pushing  the  constitution  to  extreroi« 
ties,  no  earnest  importunities,  no  immodest 
promptings ;  let  all  that  nature  dictates  be  free, 
spontaneous,  voluntary,  and  temperate,  so  vigour 
is  preserved,  affection  increased,  and   abilities 


too,  for  it  was  a  significant  expression  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's,  in  a  poem  of  his  called 
'  The  Enjoyment,* 

"  Lore  makes  men  able  as  their  hearts  are  kind." 
It  is  certain  all  intemperance,  all  outrageous 
excesses,  debilitate  and  exhaust  the  spirits, 
weaken  nature,  and  render  the  person  unfit  for 
many  of  the  offices  of  life  besides  the  same 
article,  whereas  a  moderate  use  of  nature's 
liberties  have  quite  contrary  effects. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  OP  A  MUTUAL  AFPBC- 
TION  BEFORE  MATRIMONY  IN  ORDER  TO  TUR 
HAPPINESS  OP  A  MARRIED  STATE,  AND  OP  THE 
SCANDAL  OP  MARRYINO  WITHOUT  IT. 

Marriage  is  a  state  of  union  and  the  strictest  of 
its  kind,  that  cannot  only  be  found,  but  that  can 
be  conceived  of  among  men.  Adam  emphaticiklly 
expresses  it,  when  God  brought  the  woman  to 
him,  **  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh.'*  Gen.  xi,  23  ;  and  again,  v.  S^4, 
"  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.'* 

So  solemn  the  institution,  so  simple  the  con- 
struction, so  fast  the  bond,  so  loose  the  persons 
bound  1  It  would  be  much  too  serious  for  the 
reading  of  these  times  to  enter  into  a  dissertation 
upon  the  solemn  engagement  and  upon  the 
weight  and  significance  of  the  obligation  on  both 
sides,  how  firm  the  bond,  how  iadlssoluble  the 
mutual  ties,  and  how  important  to  the  felicity  of 
life  it  is  that  they  should  be  religiously  observed. 

I  know  too  well  who  I  am  talking  to,  and  at 
what  time  of  day ;  how  the  subordination  of  one 
sex  is  laughed  at  and  bantered,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  other  abused  and  turned  into  tyranny  and 
oppression ;  how  the  women,  instead  of  submis- 
sion, reign ;  and  the  men,  instead  of  a  government 
in  love,  and  a  superiority  of  affection  in  which 
Xhat  government  should  chiefly  consist,  insult  and 
oppress  their  wives ;  how  the  obligation  of  for- 
saking all  other  is  ridiculed  and  made  a  jest  of, 
and  that  of  keeping  yourself  only  unto  her  de- 
clared to  be  a  mere  church  imposition,  a  piece  of 
priestcraft,  and  unreasonable. 

**  Do  you  think,"  says  blushing  G to  his 

poor  subjected  but  modest  wife,  *'  do  you  think 
that  ever  I  intended  to  meddle  with  no  more 
than  one  woman?  No,  no;  I  never  promised 
any  such  thing ;  if  I  did,  I  never  intended  to  keep 
to  it ;"  then  he  turns  and  sings  a  scandalous  song 
out  of  Rochester,  too  gross  to  repeat. 

"  But  to  Uve  with  her  aU  a  man's  life. 

Till  she  grows 

Good  faith,  Mr  Parson,  I  thaak  you  for  that, 
I  thank  ye  for  that" 

And  whence  comes  this  contempt  ?  I  say,  it 
does  not  proceed  so  much  from  the  wickedness 
as  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age ;  ignorance  of 
the  real  felicity  of  their  very  kind ;  how  all  that 
can  be  called  happy  in  the  life  of  man  is  summed 
up  in  the  state  of  marriage ;  that  it  is  the  centre 
to  whrch  all  the  lesser  delights  of  life  tend,  as  a 
point  in  the  circle ;  that,  in  short,  all  the  extra* 
ordinary  enjoyments  of  life  are  temporary  and 
trifling,  and  consist  chiefly  in  the  strange  and 
uncouth  pleasure  which  some  men  say  they  find 
in  doing  what  thev  ought  not  to  do,  which,  at 
best,  lasts  but  till  they  are  wise,  and  learn  to 
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know  what  it  is  to  repent  But  the  pleasure  of 
a  married  state  consists  wholly  in  the  beauty  of 
the  union,  the  sharing  comforts,  the  doubh'ng  ail 
enjoyments ;  it  is  the  settlement  of  life ;  the  ship 
is  always  in  a  storm  till  it  finds  this  safe  road, 
and  here  it  comes  to  an  anchor.  It  is  the  want 
of  a  taste  of  life  makes  men  despise  that  part  of 
it  which  heaven  at  first  constituted  to  complete 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 

To  argue  against  marriage  because  so  many 
marriages  are  unhappy,  and  so  few  exemplify  the 
case  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  only  arguing  the  igno- 
rance and  corruption  of  mankind,  which  as  it  is 
the  cause,  so  it  is  fully  discovered  by  this  unhappy 
consequence.  Did  men  expect  happiness  in  a 
married  condition,  they  would  begin  and  end  it 
after  another  manner,  prepare  for  it  beforehand 
with  more  nicety,  and  take  much  greater  thought 
about  it  before  they  engaged  in  it. 

Politic  matches  are  weddings  for  princes  and 
for  persons  of  high  birth,  where  the  mere  inte- 
rests of  the  families  are  the  consideration  of  the 
alliance,  and  where  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
match  whether  the  persons  love  one  another  or 
no,  at  least  not  so  essential  as  in  persons  of  a 
meaner  degree. 

But  as  the  persons  of  a  lower  station  are, 
generally  speaking,  much  more  happy  in  their 
marriages  than  princes  and  persons  of  distinction, 
so  I  take  much  of  it,  if  not  all  of  it,  to  consist 
in  the  advantage  they  have  to  choose  and  refuse. 

Marriages  of  princes  and  persons  of  rank  are 
rather  leagues  and  treaties  of  alliance  and  con- 
federacy than  weddings,  and  they  are  transacted 
accordingly;  the  lady  is  courted  at  a  distance, 
viewed  in  effigy  by  her  picture  set  with  diamonds, 
contracted  by  envoys  extraordinar}*,  married  by 
proxy,  and  then  travels  a  thousand  miles  perhaps, 
or  something  less,  to  find  out  her  husband. 

Thus  indeed  Abraham  sent  the  steward  of  his 
household  to  fetch  bis  son  Isaac  a  wife,  about 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  off,  and  she  came 
with  the  messenger.  But  the  case  was  plain 
there ;  Rebecca  saw  the  visible  finger  of  God  in 
it,  and  the  words  of  Laban  her  brother,  though 
himself  an  idolater,  confessed  it. — Gen.  xxiv,  50. 
'  Then  Laban  and  Bethnel  answered,  and  said, 
The  thing  proceedeth  from  the  Loan,  we  cannot 
speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good;*'  and  upon  this 
foundation  the  lady  ventured  to  go  with  the 
messenger. 

But  yet  even  Rebecca  herself,  when  she  acted 
the  like  part  for  her  son,  and  desired  to  take  a 
wife  for  Jacob  from  the  same  country,  she  sent 
no  servant  of  the  errand,  but  made  him  go  in 
person,  and  choose  for  himself,  and  he  did  so, 
and  pitched  upon  his  well-favoured  beautiful 
Rachel,  had  not  Laban  cheated  him,  and  laid  a 
blear-eyed  Leah  in  her  place. 

As  marriage  is  a  state  of  life  in  which  so 
much  of  human  felicity  is  really  placed,  and  in 
which  men  may  be  so  completely  happy  or 
miserable,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  rational  thing 
in  the  world  that  the  parties  themselves,  and 
them  alone,  should  give  the  last  strokes  to  its 
conclusion ;  that  they  only  should  be  left  to 
determine  it,  and  that  with  all  possible  freedom, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  say  to  one  another, 
and  that  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  at  reciting 
the  office  of  matrimony,  not  1  take  thee*  but  | 


1 1  choose  thee,»-thott  art  my  choice ;  tbst  the 
man  may  be  able  to  say,  not  only  she  is  the 
wife  of  my  youth,  bat  she  is  the  wife  of  my 
affection  ;  and  the  woman  the  same. 

How  little  is  this,  which  is  the  essential  part, 
understood  in  the  world :  how  little  of  lore  is 
there  to  be  found  in  matrimony  as  it  is  now 
managed ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  bat  no- 
faithful  performing  the  marriage  covensnts,  dis- 
loyalty, breach  of  faith  and  honour,  and  the 
worst'sort  of  perjury  on  both  sides  ?  for  as  the 
marriage  covenant  is  a  solemn  oath,  and  perhspi 
the  most  solemn  of  all  engagements  upon  earth, 
so  breaking  it  is  the  worst  of  perjury,  and  ought 
indeed  to  be  punished  as  such. 

Where  there  is  no  pre-engagement  of  the 
affection  before  marriage,  what  can  be  expected 
af^er  it?  And  what  do  we  find  comes  dler  it 
but  at  best  continued  jars,  quarrellings,  seoldia;, 
and  perhaps  fighting  1  never  to  be  abated,  aever 
to  be  altered,  no,  not  by  length  of  time ;  not  1^ 
years  wedlock  has  been  sufficient  to  tire  ont  the 
jangling  ill- matched  tempers ;  but  the  evil  takei 
root  with  time,  till  the  hatred  grows  riveted,  and 
becomes  natural ;  they  even  die  with  the  perpetual 
disgust  upon  them,  and  carry  their  feuds,  as  h 
were,  along  with  them  to  the  grave,  u  if  they 
resolved  to  renew  the  strife  in  the  next  world. 

It  was  a  miserable  example  of  this  which  a 
near  relation  of  mine  was  an  eye-witnesi  to  m 
the  town  of  Sherbom,  in  Dorsetshire,  or  very 
near  it,  A  man  and  his  wife  had  lived  a  wretched 
continued  life  of  contention,  for  almost  fifty 
years  ;  at  length  the  woman  fell  sick  and  died ; 
while  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  her  husband  came 
up  Into  the  chamber  to  see  her,  as  a  good 
husband  ought ;  the  woman  fretful,  tboogfa  wck, 
found  fault  with  him  upon  some  oocasioo  of  do 
great  moment,  and  grew  angry.  "Prty,  my 
dear,"  says  the  man,  **  don't  quarrel  to  yoof 
last  moment.*'  The  woman  flew  into  a  psssioB 
that  he  should  suggest  St  ivas  her  last  momeot, 
which,  she  said,  he  did  not  know.  This  put  the 
man  into  a  passion  too,  and  he  said,  rsshly 
enough,  that  if  it  was  not  her  last  moment  bt 
wished  it  was,  or  it  would  be  happy  for  hhn  if  it 
was,  or  to  that  purpose.  ••  What  P*  says  she,  "do 
you  insult  me  with  that  ?  Depend  upon  it  too 
shall  be  at  no  quiet  on  that  account,  for  if  ever 
the  dead  can  come  to  the  qnick,  Til  be  with  thee 
again." 

Whether  she  kept  her  word  with  bim  or  no,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  she  died  in  two  or 
three  days  after,  nor  did  the  man  venture  to  go 
up  to  visit  her  any  more.  This  was  indeed  car^ 
rylng  on  what  we  may  call  an  eternal  feud;  it 
was  a  mortal  breach  indeed,  for  nothing  ever 
cured  it,  and  yet  the  couple  were  not  so  exas- 
perated against  one  another,  but  that  they  Uvd 
together,  were  people  of  good  snbstaoce*  am 
some  sense,  and  even  too  much  wit ;  but  married, 
it  seems,  without  the  grand  constituting  article 
called  mutual  affection,  which  is  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  the  essential  part  of  the  oontraet :  the 
woman  professed  she  never  loved  him,  and  yet 
she  married  him;  the  man  declared  be  never 
asked  her  to  love  him,  or  cared  one  (attfaiog 
whether  she  did  or  no,  so  he  had  but  her  money, 
which  was,  it  seems,  what  he  took  her  fbr.  Now, 
was  this  matrimony  ?    No,  no ;  it  might  be  flu'^ 
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riage,  but  I  deny  that  it  was  matrimony  ;  here 
was  nothing  of  Ood's  holy  ordinance,  or  taking 
one  another  according  to  that  ordinance ;  it  was 
all  a  contradiction  of  the  main  design ;  in  short, 
it  was  a  something  that  wants  a  name;  and 
what  can  be  said  to  contradict  me  if  I  should  call 
it  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 

Well  might  this  couple  answer  or  say  after  the 
parson,  I  Jv.  take  thee  N,  but  they  could  never 
nave  been  married  if  the  office  had  run,  I  N, 
choose  thee  N.  out  of  my  sincere  affection  to  thee, 
and  for  that  reason  take  thee,  &c.  What  would 
have  become  of  us  all  if  this  had  been  the  solemn 
part  or  oath  of  the  marriage  covenant,  and  that 
it  had  been  taken  upon  pain  of  perjury?  How 
few  are  there  that  would  dare  to  be  married  upon 
that  foot. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion,  prudential  matches, 
as  they  call  them,  are  best.  They  tell  us,  it  is 
the  parents*  business  to  choose  wives  for  their 
sons,  and  husbands  for  their  daughters ;  that  let 
them  be  tied  together ISrst,  they  will  toy  together 
till  they  love  afterwards ;  that  property  begets 
affection,  and  that  if  all  other  things  hit,  tney  may 
run  the  risk  of  the  love  with  less  inconvenience. 

But  I  must  enter  my  protest  here :  I  think 
they  that  make  a  toy  of  the  affection,  will  make  a 
toy  of  the  matrimony ;  they  seem  to  know  little 
of  the  misery  of  those  matches  who  think  they 
are  to  be  toyed  into  love  after  consummation. 
How  often  are  they  cloyed  with  one  another's 
company  before  the  affection  comes  in  ?  How 
little  force  has  the  sport  of  marriage  (so  a  wise 
favourer  of  those  prudential  matches  was  pleased 
to  call  it)  in  it  to  contract  affection  ?  1  have  seen 
enoagh  of  it  to  make  me  venture  saying,  there 
is  not  one  in  ten  of  those  kin^  of  marriages  that 
succeeds. 

Nor  is  the  surface^love,  which  takes  so  much 
in  the  world  at  this  time,  any  part  of  the  pore, 
the  solid,  the  riveted  affection,  which,  I  insist, 
is  so  essential  to  the  felicity  of  a  married  life. 
Where  is  the  union  of  the  whole  desire,  or  even 
of  the  soul  of  desire,  that  which  Mr  Milton  so 
very  nobly  espatiates  upon  from  Adam's  words* 
**  They  shall  be  one  flesh,"^Gen.  xi,  24? 

"  Aad  tfaey  thaH  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul.** 

Is  this  to  be  obtained  after  marriage,  and  that 
marriage  made  perhaps  by  the  choice  and  at  the 
imperious  arbitrary  command  of  superiors  ?  If  not, 
aa  indeed  I  think  it  not  rational  to  imagine,  is  it 
so  slight  a  matter,  and  of  so  little  consequence, 
as  that  matrimony  should  be  ventured  on  with- 
out a  due  provision  for  such  a  union  ?  Certainly 
if  any  action  of  lite  is  of  consequence,  it  is  that 
which  determines  the  man  for  happiness  or  mi« 
sery ;  and  such  is  this  of  matrimony ;  for  I  think  I 
may  affirm,  marriage  without  love  is  the  com- 
pletest  misery  in  life.  Besides,  I  must  say,  it  is 
to  me  utterly  unlawful,  and  entails  a  curse  upon 
the  persons,  as  being  wilfully  perjured,  invoking 
the  name  of  God  to  a  falsehood,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  provoking  crimes  that  mankind  can 
commit.  He  or  she  who,  with  that  slight  and 
superficial  affection,  ventures  into  the  matrimo- 
nial vow,  are  to  me  little  more  than  legal  prosU- 
tntes.  Political  views  may  make  a  marriage,  but, 
in  the  sense  of  God  and  nature,  'tis  my  opinion 
they  make  no  matrimony. 

Nor  does  all  this  outside,  skin-deep  affection. 


which  such  matches  at  first  appear  with,  protect- 
them  against  the  defideodes  of  their  own  tem- 
pers, and  the  eruptions  of  their  passion ;  it  forti- 
fies  none  against  family  breaches,  supplies  no 
forces  against  the  attacks  of  the  passions,  and  the 
unkindneaes  which  Innumerable  circumstances 
introduce  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  both 
parties. 

These  matches  indeed  generally  produce  a 
great  show  of  affection,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
honey-moon  hangs  about  them  a  great  while  ;  on 
some  more,  some  less.  This  I  call  the  pageantry 
of  matrimony,  and  the  cavalcade  of  love.  But 
the  strife  breaks  out  insensibly ;  the  contentioa, 
the  contradiction,  and  all  the  HtUe  thwartings  and 
waspishnesses,  wnich  lay  the  foundation  of  eter- 
nal discord;  these  all,  like  weeds,  grow  and 
spread  under  the  decaying  plant  called  love,  till 
at  last  they  check  and  smother  it  entirely,  and 
leave  the  family  a  kind  of  hell  in  miniature. 

A  late  poet  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject 

with  great  elegancy  and  affluence  of  wit ;  whe* 

ther  he  spake  feelingly  or  not,  I  cannot  say : 

Thus  a  seeming  happy  pair 
Who  Hymen's  early  fetters  wear. 
In  pahUc  fond  as  turtles  are. 

The  tmwed  with  enrr  their  earesses  Tiew, 
But,  oh !  what  would  the  amas'd  beholders  do, 
If  as  they  see  their  open  loves,  their  private  feuds 
they  knew  7 

And  whence  proceeds  all  this,  and  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  than  heart  can  conceive,  or  pen 
set  down,  but  from  the  want  of  a  sincere  riveted 
affection  between  them  before  matrimony  ?  The 
man  that  marries  without  it  must  be  a  knave ;  the 
woman  that  marries  without  it  must  be  a  fool ; 
and  let  me  not  give  hard  words  neither,  without  a 
sufficient  authority  for  it ;  but  I  will  make  it  out 
immediately. 

I  say.  that  man  must  ha  a  knave.  No  honest 
man  will  promise  and  engage,  nay,  swear  to  do  a 
thing  which  ho  is  fully  resolved  not  to  do,  or 
whidi  be  is  not  sure  he  is  able  to  perform,  and 
does  not  sincerely  intend  to  perform. 

In  the  terms  of  the  marriage  vow,  the  mlnliter 
asks  the  man  these  condse  questions. 

Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded 
wife  ?  He  answers,— I  will. 

Wilt  thou  love  her?— I  will. 

WUt  thou  live  with  her?_I  will. 

The  interrogation,'*  Wilt  thou,*'  is  understood 
as  much  as  if  the  minister  repeated  it  every  time ; 
and  though  he  answers  with  but  one  **  I  will,**  it  is 
as  effectually  understood  to  mean  a  particular 
answer  to  every  interrogation  as  if  it  was  repeated 
to  them  all.  and  the  meaning  is  the  same ;  the 
man  can  by  no  means  come  off  of  it ;  no»  nor  the 
woman  either,  for  her  engagement  is  equally  firm 
and  binding. 

This  **  I  will,"  is  not  only  a  promise  obligatory, 
a  solemn  engagement  and  vow,  but  it  is  done  un- 
der the  sanction  of  religion,  and  of  an  ordinance  of 
God ;  it  is  a  sacred  oath,  it  is  what  the  Scripture 
calls  the  oath  of  God,  and  the  married  man  may 
justly  say,  the  oath  of  God  is  upon  him;  in 
short,  every  time  he  says,  '*  I  will,**  it  is  the  same 
thing— pardon  the  espression— as  to  say,  By  God 
I  will.  He  that  takes  this  solemn  oath,  without 
being  sure  he  can  sincerely  love  the  woman,  and 
so  perform  the  oath,  must  be  a  knave,  he  cannot 
be  an  honeit  man ;  and  how  can  he  be  certain. 
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if  he  did  not  really  and  sincerely  love  her  before? 
I  think  the  cose  is  plaiop  and  answers  for  itself. 

Again,  take  the  woman's  obligation;  her 
answers  are  the  same  to  questions  not  much 
difleriog ;  and  when  the  questions  are  summed 
up  ( I  need  not  repeat  them  here)i  she  answers 
and  says,  or,  if  you  will,  she  answers  and  swears, 
OS  above, — 

I  will. 

You  will !  What  will  you  do,  madam  ?  Will 
you  live  with  a  man,  and  lie  with  a  man,  you 
do  not  love  ?  As  I  said  before,  that  such  a  lady 
must  be  a  fool,  I  say  now  it  is  worse ;  it  b  but  a 
kind  of  legal  prostitution,  in  the  plain  English 
of  it,  too  gross  and  wicked  to  express.  We 
roust  not  say  she  is  a  whore,  because  the  law 
makes  it  a  literal  contract  and  marriage.  But 
God  forbid  I  should  ever  say  it  will  past  for 
matrimony  in  heaven ;  the  young  lady,  in  short, 
is  willing,  or  has  a  mind,  or  desires  (call  it  what 
you  please),  to  lie  with  a  man ;  and  she  takes  a 
fellow  that  is  just  in  the  same  condition,  under 
the  influence  of  some  lewd  appetite,  and  he 
desires  to  lie  with  a  woman.  They  are  both 
willing  to  gratify  their  vicious  part  in  the 
formality  6f  a  legal  appointment,  and  so  they 
agree  to  marry  in  form,  and  they  are  called  man 
and  wife ;  as  such  she  throws  oiT  the  mask  of 
modesty,  goes  into  the  naked  bed  to  him,  or 
suffers  him  to  come  to  bed  to  her ;  and  as  they 
came  together  upon  the  mere  principles  of 
desire,  as  aboVe,  so  they  act  the  several  excesses, 
and  «UI  the  conjugal  madnesses,  chamberings, 
and  wantonnesses,  mentioned  or  pointed  at 
above,  and  all  this  while  not  one  ounce  of 
aflection,  not  a  grain  of  original,  chaste,  and 
riveted  love,  the  glory  of  a  christian  matrimony, 
and  the  essential  happiness  of  life,  is  to  be  found 
between  them. ' 

Is  this  matrimony  ?  Is  this  a  marriage  made 
in  heaved?  Is  this  being  joined  together  ac- 
cording to  God's  holy  ordinance  ?  Forbid  it,  O 
heaven !  that  I  should  call  it  by  that  honourable 
and  religious  title :  on  the  contrary,  it  meriu,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  judgment,  nothing 
less  or  more  than  the  title  of  a  matrimonial 
whoredom,  or,  at  least,  of  a  matrimonial  prosti- 
tution. 

It  would  make  a  story  too  long  for  the 
present  work,  and  a  little  too  gross  for  my 
resolved  way  of  writing,  if  I  should  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  conjugal  conversation  of  two 
persons  coming  together  upon  this  foot,  that  is 
to  say,  of  mere  nature  and  th^  promptings  of  the 
sexes,  without  any  previous  and  personal  affec- 
tion i  I  say,  to  describe  the  manner  of  their 
conversation  after  the  first  principles  of  their 
conjunction  are  evaporated  or  exhaled,  after  the ' 
fire  is  out,  and  the  combustible  matter  that 
kindled  it  is  consumed;  when  the  vapour  is 
exhaled,  the  airy  part  spent  and  evaporated,  and 
the  humid  part  fully  condensed,  how  coldly  they 
meet!  How  they  look  at  one  another  as  a< 
surfeited,  cloyed  stomach  relishes  a  full-spread 
Uble  1  How  they  nauseate  one  another  as  a  sick 
body  that  is  gorged  with  physic,  or  a  consumptive  i 
person  sick  of  his  cordials. 

How  their  very  mirth  is  dull  and  insipid,  and 
they  are  so  far  from  diverting  one  another  that 
their  happiness  consists  very  unhappily  in  being 
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as  much  absent  from  one  another  as  they  ess. 
Unwarily  talking  once  to  a  gentlewooisn  of  my 
particular  acquaintance,  whose  cireuiiutancei  Id 
matrimony,  though  very  good,  have  yet  &  defect 
of  thU  kind  at  the  bottom.  '*  Madam;*  said  1, 
"  you  are  very  happy  in  so  kind  a  hatband,  w 
tender,  so  obliging ;  pray  let  us  have  hii  company. 
The  gentleman  was  but  in  the  next  room^  aod  I 
was  for  calling  him  in.  *'  Let  him  alone,**  nji 
she,  very  coldly,  *'  let  him  alone ;  yoa  hive  not  so 
much  of  his  company  as  I  have  ;  I  bad  rather  be 
without  him ;  he  would  have  made  any  woman 
in  England  a  good  husband  but  me." 

*'  Why,  madam,"  said  I,  "  does  not  be  make 
you  a  good  husband  ?  We  are  all  of  opinion  he 
is  an  extraordinary  good  hosband.'*^'*  1  do  not 
know,'*  says  she ;  "  it  may  be  I  am  not  lo  good  a 
wife  OS  I  should  be.'*^'*  6  madam,"  said  I,  "do 
not  say  SO;  I  believe  you  are  a  very  good 
wife.** — "  Indeed,'*  says  she,  **  1  am  not  so  good  a 
wife  as  I  should  be ;  we  married  young,  and  the 
main  ingredient  was  wanting:  we  did  ai  »e 
were  bid,  but  we  were  never  troubled  much  with 
the  thing  called  love ;  and  I  find,  by  sad  expe- 
rience, wedlock  b  a  miserable  thing  witboot  it* 

••  Why,  madam,'*  says  I,  *'  your  cireumstaocei 
are  goo(^  and  you  live  very  easy  on  both  odet." 

"  That  is  true,**  said  she,  **  but  I  tell  yon  the 
main  ingredient  is  wanting.  I  never  lovied  bin, 
and  I  always  thought  he  never  could  love  me, 
for,  indeed,  I  never  did  go  about  to  oblige  bio, 
because  I  had  never  any  real  value  for  him." 

**  That  is  a  very  unhappy  case,  indeed,  madaai," 
said  I. 

'*  So  unhappy,"  says  she,  *<  that  I  woohl  ncTer 
advise  anybody  to  marry  without  they  know  on 
both  sides  how  things  stand  as  to  love,  for  it  ii 
all  nothing  but  a  banter  to  talk  of  happines 
without  it ;  they  that  do  not  love  before  tbey 
marrv  will  never  be  happy  when  they  are 
married.  ** 

**  But,  madam,  you  have  been  long  manied," 
said  I ;  "  methinks  kind  and  good  usage  on  both 
sides  should  have  made  love  by  this  time." 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  do  in  other  folks," 
says  she, "  but  it  is  not  so  with  me  ;  Mr.  W — 
is  as  kind  and  tender  to  me  as  I  can  desire,  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  what  ails  me— I  never  did,  and 
l  never  can  love  him ;  it  will  not  do ;  I  wwdd 
advise  nobody  to  marry  before  they  love;  let 
them  depend  upon  it.  if  tbey  do  not  love  before- 
hand they  will  never  love  afterwards;  it  is  not 
to  be  done  s  I  have  found  it  by  sad  experieoce." 

•*  Why,  madam,*'  says  I,  "the  world  tWnli 

vou  are  a  mighty  happy  couple." 
'*  Why,  then,  wo  have  cheated  the  world,"  sayi 

she,  "  as  we  did  one  another ;  for  I  can  asmre 
you,  as  I  speak  to  you  in  confidence,  we  are  a 
very  unhappy  couple." 
**  Why,  madam,  you  do  not  quarrel,"  says  I 
"  No,"  says  she,  ••  never ;  good  mtnnert  and 
good  breeding  keep  us  from  that,  but  what  an 
all  those  negatives  to  make  a  couple  happy- 
There  is  no  happiness  without  love,  and  that  on 
both  sides.  Oh  1 '*  says  she,  with  a  sigb,  and  ^ 
concluded  the  discourse,  •*  let  nobody  marry  and 
come  together  without  love ;  it  is  nothing  but 
what  is  not  fit  to  name  without  it;  it  is  u 
scandalous  and  shameful  ;**  and  so  we  called  op 
other  discourse,  for  I  had  enough  of  it,  and  the 


lady  fell  into  tears,  and  yet  the  confeiaed  all  the 
fault  was  her  own  too. 

And  what,  generally  speakingi  is  the  end  of  inch 
preposterous  conjunctions  as  this  was,  but  a  birth 
of  monsters  ?  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
children  bom  between  them  shall  be  monsters  in 
shape,  imperfect,  unfinished,  wanting  their  limbs, 
or  with  more  limbs  than  nature  directs,  as  in 
many  monstrous  biKhs  is  the  ease ;  though  I 
could  say  some  pertinent  things  upon  that  sub- 
ject too,  if  the  age  could  bear  it:  but  ray 
meaning  it,  these  conjunctions  generally  break 
out  in  monstrous  consequences;  family  confusions, 
violent  contentions,  unsufferable  passions,  raging 
at  one  another  in  vile  language,  quarrels,  feuds, 
fightings,  or  at  least,  Insultings  of  one  another ; 
in  all  which  they  act  furious  aa  in  their  original 
gusts  of  another  kind,  reproaching  themselves 
with  that  very  criminal  part  which  brought  them 
together,  upbraiding  one  another  with  the  very 
things  which  threw  them  preclpitantly  into  one 
another's  arms,  from  whence  proceeded  the  ruin 
they  bear.  These,  and  a  thousand  monstrous 
passions,  ungovemed  like  the  fire  of  their  early, 
blind  and  hasty  desires,  are  the  effects  of  that 
preposterous  matrimony  that  is  contracted  upon 
tncn  foundationfl  as  these. 

How  is  it  possible  anything  but  this,  or  such 
at  tbia  can  be  the  issue,  since  when  the  first 
desires  are  gratified,  dislikes  and  aversions, 
hatefnl  regret  and  repentings,  as  naturally  succeed 
aueh  corrupt  and  half-bom  love,  as  hatred 
succeeded  tne  same  kind  of  aflTection  in  Ammon, 
when  he  had  ravished  hb  sister,  and  which  made 
bim.  at  it  were,  kick  her  down  stairs. 

A  trae  aflbction  can  never  be  the  product  of 
a  vicious  inclination,  any  more  than  an  evil  tree 
can  bring  forth  good  fruit,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  work;  a  chaste,  affectionate  em- 
brace, is  quite  another  thing ;  the  one  is  from 
heaven  formed  in  the  soul  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, by  the  glorious  band  of  a  beneficent  power, 
and  directed  for  the  propagation  of  a  chaste  and 
vhtnous  breed,  fitted  with  inbred  original 
modesty  and  prindples  of  virtue,  as  it  were, 
conveyed  by  blood  to  the  honour  of  the  very 
ordinance  of  matrimony  itself,  and  of  the 
primitive  institution  of  it  in  paradise.  Shall  we 
constitute  a  vicious  or  vitiated  desire  In  the 
room  of  love,  and  a  corrapt  combination  of  two 
inflamed  pleoet  of  pollution  under  the  shelter  of 
legal  forms,  and  call  this  matrimony?  It  can 
praduce  noUitng  but  mischief  and  confusion,  the 
nature  of  the  thing  dictates  no  other. 

To  say  love  is  not  essential  to  the  form  of 
a  marriage  is  true ;  but  to  say  it  is  not  essentid 
to  the  felicity  of  a  married  state,  and  consequently 
to  that  which  I  call  matrimony,  is  not  true ;  and 
you  may  as  traly  say  that  peace  is  not  essential 
to  the  good  of  a  fomily,  aa  that  the  harmony  and 
conjunction  of  souls  are  not  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  persons  joined  together. 

if  f  ,o  man  or  woman  that  is  to  marry  do  not 
value  whether  they  are  happy  or  no,  or  whether 
they  live  with  the  person  they  are  to  marrv  In  a 
state  of  war  or  peace,  always  jarring,  flgbting, 
and  contending,  or  always  agreeing,  uniting,  and 
joining  in  their  desires  and  designs*  if  it  Is 
indifferent  whether  they  are  at  doves  always 
brooding  under  one  another's  wings,  or  serpents 


hissing  at  and  ttmging  one  another,  such  may 
marry  blindfold,  and  expect  the  consequences : 
such  a  woman  may  take  a  man  as  the  sow  takes 
the  boar  In  her  season,  merely  to  raise  a  litter, 
merely  to  gratify  her  brutal  part ;  and  when  that 
is  gratified,  and  he  or  she  perhaps  surfeited  with 
the  person,  may  run  away  to  an  adulterous 
bargain  with  another,  Ibr  the  mere  gust  of  variety, 
as  is  often  the  case.  In  short,  what  is  marrying, 
and  what  Is  the  meeting  of  the  sexes,  where 
love  and  an  original  affection  is  not  concerned  ? 
It  is  too  wicked  to  mention,  too  vile  to  name ;  to 
describe  it  would  run  me  into  the  worst  sort  of 
levity,  and  I  must  talk  as  viciously  as  they  act 
that  do  so. 

Conceive  of  it  then  In  the  grossest  terms  you 
can.  In  terms  suited  to  the  beastly  part,  in  terms 
fitted  to  give  your  thoughts  the  greatest  disgust, 
and  to  fill  you  with  detestation ;  for,  in  a  word*, 
there  Is  nothing  of  decencv  or  modesty,  nothing 
chaste  or  virtuous,  can  be  said  about  it.  It 
is  true  everybody  that  does  marry  in  this  man- 
ner does  not  consult  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  do  not  perhaps  consider  what  they  are  doing. 

They  do  not  look  into  the  scandal  of  it,  or 
weigh  the  consequences— they  desire  a  man- 
that  is  indeed  the  fact ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  cannot  be  denied :  but  the  lady  does 
not  consider  what  consequences  attend  its' being 
desired  in  such  a  manner — she  takes  the  thing  as 
it  appears^the  man  offers  to  her  upon  honour- 
able terms,  as  they  are  eorraptly  called ;  that  is, 
he  will  marry  her;  she  neither  Inquires  of 
herself  whether  he  is  the  man  of  her  choice, 
whether  she  loves  him,  and  upon  what  reason 
and  foundation  the  love  subsists,  whether  upon 
his  person  as  a  man,  or  his  merit  as  a  man  of 
virtue  and  sense.  But  she  ignorantly  passes 
over  these  things^  and  does  not  see  that  she  lies 
open  to  all  the  censure,  which,  1  say.  Is  justly  due 
to  such  a  kind  of  matrimony. 

Thb  it  saying  as  much  In  her  favour  at  the 
cate  will  admit,  at  much  aa  Indeed  it  is  possible 
to  say  for  her :  but  let  her  strip  the  case  naked 
of  all  the  folse  glosses  which  it  is  perhaps  covered 
witli,  and  then  look  upon  it ;  or  let  her  look  into 
it  after  a  year  or  two,  worn  out  in  the  odd. 
uncouth,  retrogade  wedlock  that  she  is  engaged 
in,  and  then  she  will  see  with  other  eyes ;  then 
she  win  see  she  wedded  a  worthless,  senseless, 
vain  and  empty  shadow  of  a  man,  in  gratification 
of  the  humour  which  she  was  at  that  time  In  for 
a  bedfellow ;  that  she  has  the  man,  and  no  more, 
and  that  now  ail  the  rest  is  wanting ;  that  she 
hat  the  man  but  not  the  hutband,  not  the  com- 
panion, not  the  obliging,  affectionate  relative 
that  the  ought  to  have  looked  for,  and  to  have 
fixed  her  choice  upon ;  and  what  bitter  reproaches 
does  she  load  herself  with  when  she  sees  herself 
in  the  arms  of  a  fool  Instead  of  a  man  of  tense, 
of  a  brute  and  a  boar  inttead  of  a  man  of  breeding 
and  behaviour,  of  a  churi  and  a  fury  inttead  of  a 
man  of  humour  and  temper;  and  all  this  occa- 
sioned by  her  following  bUndly  and  rashly  that 
young  wanton  inclination,  which  she  knew  not 
how  to  govern. 

This  Is  treating  the  crime  with  tendemets  and 
the  criminal  with  pity,  that  must  be  confessed, 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  do  so  in  compassion  to 
human  infirmity.    But  when  all  that  hi  done,  1 
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matt  be  allowed  to  lay,  the  fact  deserves  the 
severest  reflection,  let  the  ignorance  or  rashness, 
or  whatever  other  infirmity  of  the  persons,  be 
pleaded  in  their  excuse. 

It  mav  be  further  suggested,  that  sometimes 
these  nnhappy  consequences  do  not  follow,  or,  if 
you  please,  it  is  not  always  so  bad.  But  this 
argues  nothing  in  (hvour  of  the  false  step  taken, 
or  the  gross  conduct  spoken  of.  Providence 
may,  in  compassion  to  the  inflrnUties  of  his 
oreaturea,  deal  with  them  better  than  they 
deserve,  and  may  mercifully  spare  the  punish- 
ments which  they  ought  to  expect ;  but  this 
mercy  is  far  from  a  reason  why  they  should 
offend ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  reason  why  they 
should  not. 

On  the  other  hand.  Now  view  but  the  felicity 
of  a  married  oouple  engaged  before  marrisge  by 
a  mutual,  a  sincere,  and  well  grounded  affection ; 
who  love,  and  know  why  they  do  so ;  love  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  real  merit,  personal  vir- 
tue, similltttde  of  tempers,  mutual  delights ;  that 
see  good  seaae,  good  humour,  wit,  and  agreeable 
temper  In  one  another,  and  know  it  when  thev 
see  it,  and  how  to  judge  of  it ;  that  make  each 
the  obdeot  of  a  reclproMl  choice,  and  fix  all  the 
view  or  tlieir  future  Iblieity  in  the  possession  of 
the  penoQ  ao  loved;  whose  affection  ia  founded 
in  honour  and  virtue,  their  intentions  modest, 
their  desiras  chaateb  and  tfceir  designs  equally 
sincere. 

When  theae  oone  together,  there  Is  matrimony 
in  ita  pericetioo ;  If  they  marry,  they  can  answer 
the  minister,  when  he  asks  them,— Will  you  love 
him  ?  Will  yoa  love  her  ? — the  man  can  say,  I 
will,  because  I  do  {  I  will,  and  she  is  assured  1 
will ;  I  will,  Ibr  she  highly  merits  all  my  aflbction. 

It  would  call  for  a  volume,  not  a  page,  to 
deseribe  the  happiness  of  this  conple.  Posscsaion 
does  not  lessen,  but  heighten  their  enjoyments ; 
the  flame  does  not  exhaust  itself  by  burning,  but 
increases  by  its  continuance ;  it  ia  young  in  its 
remotest  age ;  time  makea  no  abatement ;  they 
are  never  surfeited,  never  satiated ;  they  eiyoy 
all  the  delights  of  love  without  the  criminal 
excesses;  modesty  and  decency  guide  their 
actions,  and  set  boondsr  not  only  to  their  motions, 
but  to  their  desires ;  and,  u  Milton  emphatically 
•xpressea  it  :«• 
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lo  his  wife  adhsrs, 
jtad  Ihnr  shsU  bt  one  fittb,  oos  hairt,  out  ■onL" 

arM.Par.Ub.S,&LSli. 

Nothing  criminal  can  creep  in  between,  or 
among  the  pleasures  they  eiycy ;  their  delighu 
are  full,  yet  they  are  chaste,  temperate»  constant, 
and,  In  a  word,  durable. 

Their  children  are  like  their  parents,  as 
streams  are  ftimi  foontains,  formed  in  the  mould 
of  virtue  and  modesty;  not  furies  and  little 
devils,  that  partake  of  the  rage  they  were  formed 
In,  with  their  blood  boiling  before  it  cornea  to  the 
consistency  of  ita  due  vigour ;  but  they  hand 
down  virtue  to  their  posterity  by  the  due  oourse 
of  nature,  and  the  consequeooe  of  due  calmnem 
and  serenity  in  tboii  own  spirita;  for  it  is 
certain  that  humour  and  temper  dewend  in  the 
line  of  families  as  well  as  dtseaaes  and  distemper ; 
it  is  a  just  enoonragemeat  to  virtue  that  it  is  so» 
and  it  is  jnst  to  let  such  know  it  for  the  enconr- 
agencBt  of  their  good  conduct. 


How  blest  is  the  house  where  such  a  couple 
inhabit !  and  all  this  difference  flows  merely 
from  this  one  branch,  via.  love  before  marriage ; 
love  is  the  constituting  quality  of  their  matrimony, 
the  reason  of  it,  the  foundation  on  which  it  was 
built,  and  the  support  of  it  after  it  waa  built 
Such  families  are  happ^  by  the  mere  natursl 
consequence  of  life ;  their  tempers  have  nothing 
in  them  to  form  any  discord  or  strife  from ;  they 
cannot  differ,  contend,  rage,  quarrel,  reflect, 
reproach,  provoke ;  it  ia  not  in  them ;  nature  has 
no  such  thwart  lines  drawn  over  their  coosUtution; 
they  are  united  in  good,  and  can  never  be  united 
in  evil  too ;  these  contraries  would  not  illuatnte, 
but  destroy  one  another ;  in  a  word,  they  are  all 
love,  and  because  they  are  all  love,  therefore 
their  behaviour  la  all  peace ;  the  calm  ia  in  the 
soul,  and  when  it  is  so,  there  never  can  be  a 
storm  in  the  mind ;  love  Is  not  in  them  a  pasaioB, 
but  a  Quality  ;  it  is  rooted  and  riveted  m  their 
very  beings,  they  have  a  disposition  to  it  in  their 
very  nature. 

This  being  a  settled  principle  In  them,  both 
natural  and  habitual,  it  cornea,  of  course,  to 
exert  itself  in  the  article  of  matrimony .^-»1. 
They  reaolve  not  to  marry  but  where  they  are 
sure  and  fully  satisfied  they  can  love,  that  is  to 
say,  that  as  they  resolve  it  to  be  a  duty,  so  they 
resolve  to  practise  it— &     la  order  to  this, 

Erudence  directs  them  to  reject  every  offer  where 
ive  does  not  concur  with  the  other  circumstaaoes, 
and  make  the  person  perfectly  not  agreeable 
only,  but  the  object  of  their  sincere  and  complete 
affection,  and  that  upon  good  foundationa  too. 

When  these  things  happen,  then  they  marry ; 
if  the  person  thus  married  meets  with  a  disap- 
pointment, as  how  often  is  the  sincerest  affection 
abused,  be  it  that  the  lady  marries  a  bad 
husband,  is  mistaken  in  the  object,  fixes  her  mind 
upon  an  unworthy  fellow  that  feigned  love,  and 
honour,  and  virtue.  In  his  addressee,  and  proves 
a  hypocrite  in  them  all ;  what  is  the  consequence? 
She  is  made  miserable  indeed,  and  wretchedly 
so;  but  we  do  not  see  the  house  made  a  bedlam ; 
it  is  not  fire  on  one  side  and  tinder  on  the  other  \ 
it  is  not  sulphur  and  nitre,  which  meeting  makes 
thunder ;  the  brute  behaves  as  brutes  will ;  but 
the  poor  lady  mourns ;  sees  herself  made  ni- 
serable  by  the  man  she  loves ;  bears  it  u 
christians  bear  remediless  sorrows,  perhaps  pines 
under  it  and  dies,  as  is  the  fote  of  manv  a 
(aithful,  tender,  and  affectionate  wife.  And  it  is 
the  same  thing  in  the  man;  he  takes  a  lady,  in 
appearance  good  i  she  is  to  him  the  wife  ol  his 
vouth,  of  his  affection,  of  his  first  and  purest 
love,  whom  he  made  his  choice  before  marriage 
and  places  his  delight  in  afterward :  but  as  none 
can  see  the  inside  and  soul  of  the  object,  she 
proves  a  piece  of  froth  and  vanity;  is  idle, 
luxurious,  expensive^  thoughtless  in  her  aflairs, 
cold  and  indilTerent  in  her  affection,  and,  at  last, 
loose  and  light;  and,  in  a  word,  anything,  or 
everything,  that  is  foolish  and  wicked. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  at  the  disappointment  fie  had  fixad  his 
love  with  a  Arm  and  riveted  force,  aa  a  wise  man 
would  and  ought,  long  before  be  married  her, 
nay»  perhaps  before  he  courted  her;  he  had 
chosen  her  from  the  beautiful,  the  wealthy,  the 
virtuous,  and  the  good-humoured,  among  whoaw 
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big  drottOMtaaeH  beings  good,  he  had  room  to 


Ai  h#  loved  before  marriage,  he  reaolved  to 
love  her  afterwards,  because  he  was  sure  he 
■hottld  i  and  thua  ho  resolved  to  make  her  happy, 
aad  make  himself  happy  in  havhig  her.  But 
how  ia  he  diaaj^polnted  when  he  finds  a  traitor  in 
bte  boeom»  •  ftiry  in  his  bed,  a  serpent  in  his 
anna*  that  neither  loves,  values,  nor  regards 
htm.  That,  after  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  days, 
forgets  all  her  matrimonial  vows,  the  strongest 
lies  of  the  solemnrst  fath  ;  thinks  of  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  folly,  despises  the  entreaties  of 
hor  husband,  and,  at  last,  himself,  as  a  husband ; 
•nd»  it  may  be,  closes  all  with  running  away  from 
him,  or  with  ruining  him,  breaking  both  his 
heart  and  hit  fbrtnoes  together. 

These  are  some  of  the  diiaaters  where  the 
love  Is  on  out  aide  without  the  other.  What 
must  then  be  the  consequenees  where  it  is  of 
neither  ,akie?  How  miserable,  how  distracted 
a  family  does  it  make  I  And  in  what  wretched 
doings  does  it  frequently  end.  To  marry  without 
offectioo  i  it  seems  to  be  like  two  bulls  chained 
togethert  tliat  being  tied  so  close  as  that  they 
cannot  gore  and  kill  one  another,  yet  are  always 
striving  to  do  it»  wishing  to  do  it ;  and,  if  they 
break  the  bonds,  never  foil  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

I  cannot  think,  and  have  so  many  reasons  for 
my  opinion*  I  ttelieve  I  shall  never  alter  it  i  1  say, 
I  cannot  think  the  marriage  can  be  lawful  where 
there  was  not  a  resolved,  settled  affection,  sin- 
cerely embraced  before  the  matrimony  waa  con- 
tracted. 1  will  not  follow  Mr  Milton,  and  carry 
it  up  to  this,  that  it  may  be  dissolved  again  upon 
that  single  aocouat:  nO|  no;  I  shall  open  no 
doors  to  the  vitiated  wishes  of  the  tiroes,  where 
men  would  have  marriage  be  a  stated  contract ; 
where,  as  the  parties*  agreement  made  the 
bargain,  so  the  same  mutual  agreement  might 
dissolve  it ;  where,  as  insincere  love  joined  them, 
A  sincere  and  perfect  hatred  should  part  them 
agahi.  This  would  fill  the  world  with  conAision, 
would  pollute  the  ordinance  of  matrimony|  instead 
of  keeping  tt  saored  as  Qod's  holy  ordinanoe ;  it 
woitkl  make  marriage  a  stale,  a  convenience,  to 
gratify  the  aensuil  part,  and  to  be  made  use  of  as 
n  thing  not  to  be  named ;  and  when  that  worst 
part  of  the  affections  was  satiated,  the  parties  be 
left  to  please  aad  gratify  their  wicked  appetite 
with  variety. 

This  is  not  talking  like  christians,  or  like  men 
of  virtue ;  nO)  not  Tike  men  guided  by  human 
pmdepee,  or  by  civil  polity,  much  leu  reason  ( 
for  this  would  corrupt  the  blood  of  families,  level 
mankind  with  one  another,  confound  order,  and, 
in  a  word,  fill  the  world  with  whoredom. 

Nok  no  ( if  you  will  rush  like  the  horse  into  the 
battle;  if  you  will  be  mad,  and  foUow  rashly, 
and  without  consideration,  the  raging  heat  of 
eormpt  inclination  only,  and  go  hoodwinked  and 
blinded,  you  must  take  the  consequences  to  yourw 
selves;  if  you  will  wed  without  affection,  yon 
mnai  be  content  to  live  without  affection ;  if  you 
oome  madly  together,  you  must  expect  to  live 
Bsadly  together ;  as  King  Charles  said  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  when  he  had  married 
the  lord  chancellor's  daughter  in  private,  and 
would  have  disowned  her  in  public,  '*you  must 
diink  as  y«iu  brew*"    In  short,  the  bond  ii  too 


sacred  to  be  broken  at  pleasure ;  the  chain  too 
strong  for  the  two  bolls  to  break ;  as  you  are 
once  bound,  you  must  remain  in  bonds;  once 
in  Algiers,  and  ever  a  slave;  nothing  releases 
you  but  a  redemption  by  death,  on  one  side  or 
other. 

How  foolish  then,  as  well  as  wicked  and  on- 
lawful,  is  it  to  marry  before  vou  love.  To  ruth 
into  a  state  of  Irrecoverable  life,  without  the  only 
article  that  can  make  it  tolerable.  They  that 
marry  without  affection  go  to  sea  without  a 
rudder ;  launch  into  the  most  dangerous  Ocean 
without  a  pilot,  and  without  a  compass.  Love 
Is  the  only  pilot  of  a  married  state ;  without  it 
there  is  nothing  but  danger  in  the  attempt, 
nothing  but  ruin  In  the  consequence. 

The  dirty  part  of  It  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I 
still  insist  upon  it,  that  It  is  not  a  matrimony 
of  a  right  kind.  To  me  It  is  no  matrimony  at 
all ;  but  a  corrupt,  rash,  hot-headed  (and  worse) 
bargain,  made  to  gratify  the  worst  part  of  the 
man  or  woman,  to  please  the  grossest  part  of  his 
constitution,  and  for  nothing  else.  Let  a  modest 
woman,  if  such  she  can  be,  stand  forth,  and 
answer  this  one  short  question  — — 

Pray,  madam,  what  do  you  marry  this  gentle- 
man for  ? 

She  cannot  say,  she  marries  him  to  take  care 
of  her  affairs,  as  ia  generally  the  plea  of  the 
young  forward  widows,  for  she  is  a  maiden  lady, 
and  has  no  a0kirs. 

She  cannot  say,  she  marries  for  mabtenance, 
for  she  is  rich,  and  has  a  plentiful  estate. 

She  cannot  say,  she  marries  for  afi'ectlon,  for 
she  declares  she  does  not  love  him. 

She  cannot  say.  It  is  to  have  children,  for  she 
says  something  else  to  that,  of  which  our  next 
chapter  shall  speak  more  fblly. 

Pray,  then,  what  do  yon  marry  this  man  for  ? 
Her  answer.  If  she  will  speak  truth,  must  be 
this : — Truly,  because  I  want  to  lie  with  a  man. 
Horrid  plea !  Is  this  a  Just  reason  for  matri- 
mony ?  And  can  it  be  honestly  called  matrimony ; 
whatever  it  may  be  called  in  the  sense  of  legal 
forms,  can  it  be  called  so  in  the  sense  of  con- 
science and  of  honour  ?  Is  it  not  much  more 
proper  to  say.  It  is  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 

1  see  but  one  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this 
argument,  or  be  made  a  plea  for  this  kind  of 
matrimony,  and  this  is  a  coarse  one  for  either 
party,  1  confess,  but  much  more  so  for  the 
ladies,  viE.-»That  marriage  Is  said  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  prevent  fornication ;  and  that  it  is  a 
scripture  direction  to  marry,  rather  than  to 
bum.  Let  them  that  marry  upon  this  foundation 
acknowledge  it  then,  and  tell  one  another  so 
beforehand,  and  see  how  the  tale  will  sit  on  the 
tongue  of  a  young  gentleman,  when  he  courts  a 
lady,  and  begins  to  address  her  thus  :— 

*'  Madam,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  marry  you.** 

"  Pray,  air,"  says  she,  **  what  do  you  desire  me 
for  ?     You  do  not  love  me,  I  hear.** 

"  Why  no,  truly,**  says  he,  ^  I  can*t  say  I  have 
much  love  for  you,  or  for  anybody  else.  *' 

•*  Why  then  do  you  marry,  pray  ?"  says  she. 

*<  Why,  madam,  to  tell  you  the  truth,*'  says  he, 
'*  I  want  a  woman,  and  1  am  loath  to  go  to  a 
whore,  to  I  will  supply  myself  hi  a  hiwfhl  way," 

This  would  be  very  Impudent,  yoa*ll  say,  it 
may  be ;  but  I  ttUit  add,  it  ia  honest,  .and  iLuch 
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honeiter  than  to  iwear  he  loTei  her  above  all  the 
world,  damns  himiolf  over  and  over  if  be  don*t ; 
tells  her  a  thousand  lies  to  draw  her  io,  and  when 
he  is  married,  tells  her  the  truth  in  a  brutish  and 
Insolent  manner,  that  he  never  cared  one  far- 
thing for  her ;  that  he  wanted  a  woman*  and  took 
her  for  his  convenience ;  and  that  now  he  has  ^ 
bad  his  fill  of  her,  she  would  greatly  oblige  him  if 
she  would  dispose  of  herself  out  of  his  way,  offer* 
ing  her  one  of  his  garters  for  the  occasion. 

It  would  lead  me  into  the  grand  error  of  lan- 
guage, which  I  have  professed  to  avoid,  if  I  should 
Sreteod  to  give  this  wicked,  vile  part,  a  (ull  de- 
neation ;  it  is  difficult  to  express  such  a  dirty 
subject  in  clean  words;  and  therefore  I  avoid 
giving  the  ladies  the  anatomy  of  a  couple  come 
together  without  a  previous  a&ection ;  or  the  dis- 
courses that  pass  between  them  when,  perhaps, 
one  side  or  other  are  disappointed  io  the  grand 
expectation.    It  would  surfeit  the  reader  to  hear 

a  certain  tradesman's  lady  call  her  husband 

dog,  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  she  married 
him  for  ?    Nor  should  I  mention  so  foul  a  story, 

did  not  Mrs give  all  her  neighbours  leave 

to  hear  her  say  a  thousand  things,  in  plainer 
English,  to  him  every  day  of  a  grosser  kind. 

If  the  ladies  will  speak,  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  street  will  never  hold  their  tongues.  When 
the  secrets  of  the  bed-chamber  become  no  longer 
secrets,  and  the  wife  shall  publish  her  own  shame, 
who  can  she  think  will  conceal  it?  When  she 
ceases  to  blush,  who  will  blush  for  her  ? 

But  it  is  enough ;  let  us  touch  this  vile  part 
with  as  light  a  stroke  as  possible,  and  you  must 
be  content  to  go  without  the  modest  Lady  S 

B 's  story ;  as  also  the  diverting  complaint 

of  Madam  Arab.  —  with  that  of  this  new-mar- 
ried Alderman  — ^  s  lady,  and  several  more  of 
the  discontented  part  of  this  modest  town,  unless 
you  please  to  get  an  account  of  them  from  their 
own  mouths,  which  they  are  most  ready  to  do  on 
all  occasions,  as  publio  as  you  please,  men,  boys 
and  midwives,  being  present. 

This  is  the  effect  of  maiTying  without  affec- 
tion, without  a  serious,  pre-engaged  soul,  without 
mutual  and  unfeigned  complaisance  and  delight 
one  fai  another ;  in  a  word,  this  is  what  I  call 
matrimonial  whoredom ;  if  I  miscal  it,  let  me  be 
convinced  by  the  better  behaviour  of  the  persons, 
that  I  slander  the  state  of  life  thus  entered  into, 
and  then  1  shali  acknowledge  my  error ;  and  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  of  me  before. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  MAiaTXllO,  AND  TBK!f  PVBUCLT  PXOrXSSItO 
TO  OKSiaS  TRBT  MAT  BAVK  NO  CHlLOaXN,  AND 
OF  USIMO  MBANS,  FHTSICAL  OB  DIABOUCAL,  TJ 
FBBVBNT  CONCBFnON. 

That  matrimony  was  institated  for  the  regular 
propagation  of  kind,  I  have  noted  already,  and 
need  repeat  no  part  of  it ;  I  only  add,  that  the 
present  vitiated  humour  of  the  times  has  brought 
up  our  modem  wiu  to  cavil  at  the  words  regular 
propagation.  They  will  allow  it  to  be  proper  for 
the  regularity,  but  not  essential  to  the  propaga- 
tion, and  so  they  would  have  matrimony  be  only 
taken  for  dvil  regulation  of  government,  ap- 
pointed merely  by  humane  polity,  and  the  con- 
trivance of  sUtesmen,  to  keep  the  people  in  a 


kind  of  formal  subjection  to  constitntkNis  and  |e* 
veroment,  and  to  make  the  lawyeiB  woik,  to  or- 
der inheritances  and  soccewioBs,  as  thsTthiiik 
fit 

For,  say  they.  In  the  Baginniog  a  wis  not  ss ; 
and  then  they  bring  us  the  story  of  Abrsbsai  sad 
his  maid  Hagar,  Jacob  marrying  two  sisten,  sad 
then  lying  with  both  their  maids,  and  the  iikt. 
These  examples,  they  say,  prove  that  prapigstiaa 
being  a  general  work,  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  bondage,  and  under  the  sobjectioa  of  tbeie 
constitution-regularities,  but  that  socceflioas  sad 
inheritances  should  be  wholly  patriarchal,  the  &. 
ther  dividing  his  substance  among  bis  childfcs, 
as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  then  they  add  Mr  Drydsi^ 
a  lewd  poet,  upon  that  subject : 

"  Whan  man  on  many  mnltiBlMd  kttUBd, 
£n  one  to  one  was  cunec^eoiifla'd." 

If  f  were  upon  the  subject  of  polygamy  la  tldi 
chapter,  I  should,  perhaps  soasonably  too^  soswer 
this  corrupt  way  of  reasoning  here ;  bat  it  bsj 
come  in  its  place ;  at  present  ray  thoiq;hti^sDd 
applications  are  another  way. 

The  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  idLBowledged 
principles  of  the  chriatian  religion  which  we  pro- 
fess,  have  united  their  force  to  lay  ns  aadcr  mb- 
jection  to  this  part  of  constitution-goveraflMBt, 
as  those  men  call  it ;  and  be  it  right  or  wro^  is 
its  own  nature,  be  it  better  or  worse  fai  itseU;  and 
In  its  circumstances,  we  are  under  this  npMn 
bom  in  the  reach  of  it,  the  laws  of  God  sad  of 
our  country  bind  us  to  it,  and  there  is  no  nwoi 
to  make  that  a  pretence :  the  cavil  can  have  so 
force  among  us  in  this  natioo. 

Let  me  explain  a  little  upon  this  soliject,  lad 
if  it  be  too  greve  I  shall  be  the  shorter,  bat  it  if 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  understood.  It  ii 
plain,  whatever  aiienoe  we  may  pretend  the  lerip- 
ture  has  shown,  our  laws  have  determined  it  to  be 
fixed  fast  upon  us ;  no  man  may  have  two  wim 
at  a  time  here. 

1.  Because  the  laws  of  the  land  forbid  it,  sod 
make  it  criminal 

2.  Because  both  the  man  and  the  wonaBbisd 
themselves  against  it  by  mutual  agreemeai,  asd 
marry  positively  upon  that  comUtion. 

First,  The  laws  of  the  land.  Every  lawiibtfl 
may  say,  of  our  own  making.  Every  man  ii  bosed 
by  the  laws  of  his  country ;  he  Is  booMl  to  the 
obligation,  that  is,  to  obey  and  subject  faiaiielf  to 
them;  and  be  consents  in  the  making  to  soboit 
to  the  punishment  in  case  of  a  breach  of  thoe 
laws.  The  parliament  is  a  tme  reproseotslive 
of  the  whole  country ;  every  sulgect  Is  preiest 
at  the  making  every  law  that  passes,  the^(fa  ao^ 
personally,  yet  he  is  present  r^>reNatatively  is 
his  representative,  and  actually  makes  every  Isv 
that  passes;  he  consents  to  It,  and  sabmUi^  « 
promises  to  submit  to  it ;  and  this  nukes  his 
punishment  just  and  rational  too,  if  be  breib 
the  law,  because  he  first  yielded  to  be  govcnied 
by  it. 

Now  the  laws  of  our  country  are  of  two  kinds 
in  this  case ;  tlie  common  or  statute  law,  aadthe 
divine  law,  which  we  call  conscience ;  the  int 
makes  what  we  call  constitution,  and  is  foaaded 
upon  what  our  legislature  supposed  to  be  the 
meaning  and  design  of  the  laws  of  God ;  for  the 
legislative  author^  of  our  eonntiy  aever  are  is* 
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tended  to  contradict  either  the  law  of  nature  or 
the  difine  law. 

Aa  then  the  lawi  of  oar  country  enjom  it. 

As  theae  laws  of  our  coantry  are  consonant  to« 
or  at  least  are  supposed  to  be  fouoded  upon,  the 
laws  of  God,  nnd  the  laws  of  nature. 

And  as  we  are  all  bound,  as  members  of  the 
eonstiiotioa«  to  submit  to  and  be  goremed  by 
tholawsof  oar  country. 

And,  lastlr,  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  God 
to  obey  the  lawful  authority  of  that  gOTcmment 
and  country  we  li^e  under. 

So  by  all  these  obligations  we  are  obliged 
againsl  polygamy,  and  it  would  be  a  shiftd  excur- 
sion for  us  to  come  into  it 

Secondly,  Because  both  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man bind  themselves  against  it  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  marry  positively  upon  that  condition. 

What  we  are  mutually  engaged  by  oontract  to 
perform,  and  which  it  is  lai^uT  to  perform,  it  is 
unlawful  for  us  not  to  perform.  It  is  a  vulgar, 
but  well-founded  proverb  or  proverbial  saying, 
every  honest  man  Is  as  good  as  his  word.  Cer- 
tainly a  mutual  compact  is  mutually  obliging ; 
nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  force 
in  it,  for  the  man  knows  he  marries  upon  that 
ooodition  ;  if  not,  let  him  but  tell  his  wife  be  will, 
notwithstanding  his  agreement,  marry  another 
while  she  is  living ;  and  let  him  see  who  will  take 
him  upon  those  terms:  if  the  lady  consents  to  it, 
tbat*8  another  case.  I  shall  then  say  this  only, 
vii.  that  he  does  not  offend  her ;  he  commits  no 
breach,  no  trespass  upon  her ;  as  to  his  disobeying 
and  breaking  the  laws  of  God  and  of  hia  country, 
let  Urn  answer  for  that  where  those  things  are  to 
be  answered  for ;  but  u  to  his  wife,  he  does  her 
no  wrong,  if  he  takes  ten  wives  together,  because 
she  consented  to  it,  and  took  him  under  the  ex- 
press condition. 

This*  I  think,  is  a  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
conAnns  this  point ;  that  let  us  pretend  to  what 
excuse  we  will  for  polygamy,  from  the  pretended 
alienee  of  the  Scripture,  yet  we  are  effectually 
prohibited  and  foreclosed  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  by  our  voluntary  consent,  espressed  in  the 
solemnest  of  iJl  oaths,  the  marriage  contract. 

Being  then  under  the  obligation  of  single- 
handed  matrimony,  let  us  talk  of  it  as  it  lies,  and 
go  back  to  where  we  left  off.  This  matrimony 
la  at  least  the  only  lawful,  established,  and  regular 
means  of  propagation  of  the  species.  All  births 
out  of  this  drcie  are,  aa  it  was  in  the  old  Jewish 
constitntion,  out  of  God*s  congregation,  for  a  bas- 
tard was  excluded  to  the  fourth  generation ;  and 
all  our  births  extra  matrimonial,  or,  as  the  Scots 
call  it,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blankets,  are 
spurious,  illegitimate,  and  given  up  to  the  re- 
proach clif  bMtardy,  esteemed  corrupt  in  blood, 
and  carry  the  blot  or  blend  in  the  escutcheon  to 
the  end  of  time,  so  that  the  brand  ts  indelible ; 
no  time,  no  merit  of  persons,  no  purchase  of 
hononis  or  titles,  can  wipe  out  the  remembrance 
of  it. 

Tliis  then  being  the  case,  I  need  not  tell  the 
ladies  that  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  are 
allowed,  with  honour  and  reputation,  to  bring 
forth  children ;  it  is  the  only  protection  to  their 
characters  when  they  are  with  child,  viz.  that  they 
have  a  father  for  it ;  that  it  was  bom  in  wedlock  ; 
such  a  young  lady  b  big  with  child,  there  scandal 


begins  to  open  its  mouth.  Well,  what  then,  she 
is  married !  There*s  an  immediate  answer  that 
stops  everybody's  mouth  ;  and  the  virtue  of  the 
lady  is  no  more  struck  at,  nor  can  be;  for  it  is 
the  road  of  nature,  joined  with  the  direction  and 
limitation  of  the  law,  and  that  as  well  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  ;  of  which  at  large  in  its  place. 

But  how  then  comes  it  to  pass  that  people 
marry  that  would  have  no  offspring  ?  And  from 
what  principles  do  these  people  act  who  marry, 
and  tell  us  they  hope  th^y  shall  have  no  chil- 
dren ?  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  unwarrant- 
able and  preposterous  things  that  I  can  think  of 
in  all  the  articles  of  matrimony ;  nor  can  I  make 
out— if  I  were  to  set  up  to  defend  it,  I  say,  I 
could  not  for  my  life  make  it  out  that  there  is 
the  least  pretence  In  it  to  honesty,  or  to  modesty, 
nay,  I  would  not  undertake  to  justify  the  morality 
of  it 

But  let  us  first  see  if  it  can  be  reconciled  to 
modesty ;  for  that  is  the  particular  point  I  am 
upon,  and  whether  it  does  not  come  justly  under 
the  reproach  of  the  matrimonial  whoredom  that  I 
am  speaking  of. 

If  you  should  come  to  a  lady  of  the  greatest 
modesty  and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  put  it  close 
to  her  upon  any  weighty  part  of  the  subject  as 
about  settlements,  inheriting  estates,  and  the  like, 
she  would  not  scruple,  though  perhaps  with  some 
little  reluctance,  at  that  kind  of  the  question,  that 
she  expects  to  have  children  when  the  gentleman 
and  she  comes  together.  Modesty  obliges  the 
lady  to  shun  and  avoid  the  discourse  as  much  as 
she  can ;  but  she  tacitly  owns  she  is  to  be  under- 
stood so  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  ;  and  if 
she  is  talked  to  among  her  ovhi  sex,  where  she 
could  be  free,  and  they  were  so  weak  as  to  ask 
her  such  a  question,  which  I  think  few  women 
would  do,  as,  whether  she  expected  to  have  any 
children,  she  would  say,  "  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  whiU 
do  you  think  I  marry  for  else?" 

Now  take  a  married  life,  with  all  its  addenda 
of  faroilv  cares,  the  trouble  of  looking  after  a 
household,  the  hazard  of  being  subject  to  the  hu- 
mours and  passions  of  a  churlish  man,  and  par- 
ticularly of  being  disappointed,  and  matching  with 
a  tyrant  and  a  family-brute  :  with  the  still  more 
apparent  hazard  of  being  ruined  in  fortune  by 
hu  disasters  if  a  tradesman,  by  his  immoralities  if 
a  gentleman,  and  by  his  vices  If  a  rake :  I  say, 
what  woman  in  her  senses  would  tie  herself  up  in 
the  fetters  of  matrimony,  if  it  were  not  that  she 
desires  to  be  a  mother  of  children,  to  multiply 
her  kind,  and,  in  short,  have  a  family  ? 

Ifshedidnotv  she  would  be  next  to  lunatic 
to  marry,  to  give  up  her  liberty,  take  a  man  to 
call  master,  and  promise  when  she  takes  him  to 
honour  and  obey  him.  >¥hat  1  give  herself  away 
for  nothing  I  mortgage  the  mirth,  the  freedom, 
the  liberty,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  her  virgin 
state,  the  honour  and  authority  of  being  bar  own, 
and  at  her  own  dispose,  and  ail  this  to  be  a  bar- 
ren doe,  a  wife  without  children;  a  dishonour 
to  her  husband,  and  a  reproach  to  herself  I  Can 
any  woman  in  her  wits  do  thus?  It  is  not  indeed 
consistent  with  common  sense. 

Take  it  then  on  the  man's  side,  it  ia  the  same 
thing.  I  have  known  indeed  a  man  pretend  to 
profess  such  an  aversion  to  children  in  the  houses 
and  to  the  noise  and  impertinences  of  tham«  aaho 
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called  it,  that  he  oould  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
them.  But  then  this  nun  did  oot  pretend  to 
marry ;  and  so  far  he  was  in  the  right ;  his  con- 
duct was  congruous,  and  consistent  with  itself, 
and  he  was  all  of  a  piece. 

N.  B,  But  then  pray  Obte,  by  the  way,  this 
man  married  afterwards,  and  then  be  was  ready 
to  hang  himself  that  he  had  no  children }  that  he 
was  not  like  other  fiunilies ;  that  he  looked  like  a 
house  that  heaven  had  blasted ;  that  others  had 
children  enough,  and  some  more  than  they  could 
keep,  but  he  that  had  a  plentiAil  fortune,  a  beau- 
tiful woman  to  his  wife,  and  both  of  them  in  health 
and  years  suitable,  should  be  barren. 

After  some  time,  that,  as  if  to  punish  his  unjust 
aversions,  bb  wife  was  withheld  child-bearhig, 
she  brought  him  two  sons  at  a  birth ;  the  man 
was  overjoved  and  thankfUl  for  them,  and  the 
fondest  fattier  in  the  world  :  Thus  he  stood  re- 
proved for  his  former  error,  and  was  a  living  wit- 
ness against  iiimself. 

The  first  part  of  bis  conduct  was  scandalously 
wrong,  as  I  nave  said ;  the  aversion  to  children 
was  unnatural ;  but  then  he  acted  the  rational 
part  so  far,  that  he  did  not  marry.  But  for  a 
man  or  woman  to  marry,  and  then  say,  they  de« 
sire  to  have  no  children,  that  is  a  piece  of  prepos- 
terous nonsense,  neit  to  lunacy. 

If  ^.  G.,  a  grave  jester  at  matrimony,  who  tells 
tts  it  is  the  only  reason  he  does  oot  marry,  that 
boasts  the  ladies  are  every  day  dying  for  him,  and 
that  he  would  marry  but  that  he  hates  children ;  I 
say,  if  he  will  please  to  have  one  of  those  modem 
witted  ladies  that  desires  to  marry,  but  would 
have  no  children,  they  may  certainly  marry,  and 
yet  resolve  npon  the  wholesome  negative  between 
them  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  viz.  to  number 
fifty,  or  thereabouts ;  and  it  is  great  odds  but 
they  may  obtain  the  seeming  answer  to  their  re- 
quest, and  go  barren  to  the  grave. 

But  if  any  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  ladies 
who  make  those  pretences,  let  the  gentleman  who 
has  a  mind  to  try  them  effectually,  and  who  pro- 
fesses to  love  a  pretty  lady's  conversation,  but 
hates  this  foolish  thing  called  coition,  as  Rellgio 
Modici  calls  it ;  I  say.  let  him  put  (origin)  upon 
himself  and  then  oourt  one  of  those  chaste  would- 
be-barren  ladies,  and  see  if  any  one  of  them  will 
take  him.  My  word  for  them,  and  no  venture 
neither,  not  one  of  them  would  care  to  be  seen  In 
hisomnpany. 

Sir  Roger  rSstrange,  in  his  JBsop  in  the  mo- 
ral of  one  ofhisiahles,  has  this  short  story  very 
well  to  my  purpose :  **  Well  1  1  am  undone," 
says  a  certain  grave  widow  lady  to  another  lady 
of  her  itttimaoy ;  **  I  am  nndone,  I  say,  for  want 
of  a  good,  honest,  understanding,  sober  man,  to 
look  after  my  aflUrs.  Everybody  cheats  me,  no- 
body will  pay  ine  i  Mr  — ^  hu  left  me  in  good 
ciroumstances,  but  it  is  all  abroad  in  debts  and 
accounts ;  and  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  every- 
body imposes^pon  me ;  what  shall  1  do  ?  1  think 
verily,  if  I  could  but  find  such  a  person  as  1  really 
want,  I  should  be  almost  tempted  to  matrimony. 
But  then  that  ugly,  nauseous  business  of  a  hus- 
band and  a  bedfellow,  and  the  rest  of  it  1  pro- 
fess my  stomach  turns  at  the  thoughts  of  it ;  the 
very  mention  of  it  makes  me  sick ;  it  puis  me 
quite  off  all  my  thoughts  again,  so  that,  tn  short, 
I  shall  be  ruined  \  1  know  not  what  to  do. 


Well !  however,  as  she  had  told  W  mlod  to 
the  other  lady,  and  bid  her  think  of  it,  sad  find 
out  such  a  man  for  her,  ff  she  met  with  snythiog 
suitable  to  her  drcnmstanoes,  the  lady  eonet  to 
her  one  day  liiU  of  joy,  and  big  with  the  discs- 
very. 

•*  Ohohild,"  sayashe^  **  I  have  thought  efwfast 
yon  told  me  the  other  day  about  your  otataia- 
stances,  I  have  found  a  man  that  will  fit  you 
every  way  to  a  tittle :  so  grave,  so  sober,  so  bo- 
nest,  you  can  never  put  yourself  into  better 
hands ;  he  is  a  master  of  bnsuess,  and  bred  to  it ; 
be  understands  acoorapts,  making  leasee,  krtisg^ 
farms,  knows  everrthiog,  and  in  short,  yea  cao 
never  have  such  an  opportunity  i^e  yoa  live ; 
for  bo  will  suit  your  other  proposal  too^  aboat 
that  usual  affair  of  matrimony }  yon  undsntsad 
me,  madam ;  I  can  assure  you,  he  will  never  dis- 
turb you  that  way,  he  has  no  thoughts  sf  tkst 
kind,  nor  is  he  in  a  Mndition  for  It" 

The  lady  heard  her  with  smileo  till  she  oomei 
to  the  very  last  words,  when  she  turns  up  her 
nose  with  a  vaxdL  **  Away  1  away  !*'  ssys  diSb 
**  I  thought  you  had  known  better  than  that  tos; 
I  love  the  virtao,  as  I  told  you,  but  I  hsts  the 
infirmity.** 

Now  when  I  shall  see  any  one  of  these  Isdisi 
who  are  for  marrying,  but  say,  they  hops  they 
shall  have  no  children ;  I  sav,  when  I  shsll  lee 
them  marry  an  origin,  or  such  a  man  u  thblady 
recommended  to  her  friend,  and  knowing  him  to 
be  such,  then  i  shall  no  kHiger  doubt  their  lis- 
oerity. 

Or  when  one  of  those  ladies,  profeadflg  sa 
aversion  to  children,  shall  also  maiataiaaa  aver- 
sion to  matrimony  becanse  of  it,  and  shall  reject 
all  the  best  offers,  the  handsomest  geotieiiieD, 
suitable  settlements,  agreeable  figures,  and  the 
like,  and  resolve  the  celibacy  of  her  Ufe^  parely 
because  she  would  have  no  children ;  this  indeed, 
however  it  may  reflect  upon  her  sense  sad  ber 
wisdom,  will  yet  reflect  nothing  opoo  her  Tirtoe. 
or  upon  her  sincerity,  because  she  actsaoeordiog 
to  her  professed  sentiments ;  and  all  her  sea* 
duct  is  of  a  piece. 

But  to  pretend  to  all  this  aversion  for  cbildreni 
to  nauseate  the  nursing,  the  watching,  the  sqaal- 
Ifaig,  the  fatigue  of  bringing  op  childreo,  which, 
as  they  call  it,  makes  a  woasaa  a  slave  sad  s 
drudge  all  her  days;  to  tie  perpetually  eidsim* 
ing  sgainst  this,  and  then  marry,  what  amit  «e 
call  this  t 

For  a  yonng,  handsome^  and  sgreesble  Isdy, 
with  all  the  blushes  and  modesry  of  her  virfin 
years  about  her,  and  under  the  best  of  edaoatioD, ' 
to  marry,  go  naked  to  bed,  and  receive  the  nss, 
as  it  were,  in  her  arms,  and  then  say,  she  hopei 
she  shall  have  no  children,  and  she  desires  to  have 
no  children,  this  is  a  language  I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  it  will  bear  no  modest  conttrnctien  in  siy 
thoughts,  and,  in  a  word,  is  neither  more  nor  lew 
that  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  lying  with  s 
man,  but  would  oot  have  the  least  interrupuon 
from  her  usual  company  keeping,  the  jollity  and 
mirth  of  her  younger  yean;  that  she  woald  not 
almte  her  pleasures,  she  wouki  not  be  confined 
at  home,  or  loaded  with  the  earn  of  being  s 
mother. 

In  a  word,  she  would  have  the  use  of  the  msn. 
but  she  would  not  act  the  part  of  the  wonsn; 
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the  would  hava  him  be  the  husband,  but  she 
would  not  be  a  wife,  and,  if  you  bear  the  blunt 
ftyle  that  some  people  put  it  into,  she  would 
only  keep  a  St n.  . 

There  is  indeed  no  dissembling  the  matter,  it 
is  neither  better  nor  worse ;  she  would  plense  her 
appetite  with  the  bare  brutal  part,  but  would  be 
freed  from  that  which  she  calls  the  trouble  of 
matrimony,  child-bearing;  whtchy  by  the  way, 
the  roost  virtuous,  modest,  chaste,  and  valuable 
ladies  in  the  world,  have,  in  all  ages,  esteemed  to 
be  the  blessing  of  a  married  life. 

I  remember  there  was  an  example  of  a  lady  in  a 
certain  neighbouring  country,  who  married  a 
person  of  quality,  but  conditioned  with  him  not 
to  cohabit  for  a  certain  time,  I  think  it  was  for  a 
year  or  two ;  and  the  reason  she  gave  for  it  was, 
that  she  would  not  spoil  her  shape;  but  then,  aji 
above,  she  conditioned  not  to  cohabit,  and  vet 
when  she  did  cohabit,  her  lord  did  not  find  her 
so  chaste,  or  that  her  virtue  was  of  so  much 
value  to  her  os  her  beauty ;  and  she  ventured,  if 
fame  lies  not,  the  spoiling  her  shape,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  when  she  declined  the  en* 
joyment  of  her  own  husband,  and  ran  the  risk  of 
her  small  waist  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  that 
part  is  not  to  the  present  case. 

In  all  the  examples  I  have  met  with,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  person  has  been  justifiable,  they 
have  joined  to  their  aversions  for  child-bearing 
the  proper  remedies,  namely,  abstinence  from  the 
men ;  if  the  lady  that  desires  to  be  no  breeder, 
keeps  herself  single  and  chaste ;  if  she  preserves 
her  virtue  and  remains  unmarried,  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  let  it  be  to  her  as  she  desires ;  no 
doubt  she  will  not  be  troubled  with  children  if 
'she  knows  not  a  man;*  if  she  withholds  the 
means,  nature  will  certainly  withhold  the  end,  and 
if  she  dies  virtuous,  I  warrant  her  she  dies  barren. 

But  here  is  a  farther  and  yet  more  &tal  mls> 
chief  attending,  and  which,  if  the  wish  is  real,  as 
1  am  to  suppose  it  is,  I  see  no  room  to  forbear 
suggesting,  that  she  will  certainly  use  some  means 
to  prevent  it.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  much 
sense  in  the  discourse  without  it,  as  there  is  no 
honesty  with  it :  for  what  can  a  woman  sav  to 
herself  that  Ues  with  a  man  every  night,  and  yet 
really  wishes  and  desires  to  have  no  children  1 
It  is  most  natural  to  say,  why  I  must  either  take 
some  method  or  other  with  royselt^  or  I  shall 
certainly  be  with  child. 

A  cei  tain  lady,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  St 
Ado's  ,  and  who  was  one  of  the  merry  club, 
called  '*The  Assembly  of  Barren  Does,"  had  ao 
unpleasant  dialogue  with  a  friend  of  hers,  who 
she  thought  to  be  a  privy-conncillor  of  hell,  but 
proved  not  quite  wicked  enough  for  her,  upon 
this  very  subject}  another  lady  being  present, 
who  protested  against  the  proposals,  Uiough  she 
waf  not  averse  to  the  thing  for  which  they  were 
proposed. 

Xaiy.  O  cousin,  says  the  first  lady  that  was 
newly  married,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  want 
sadly  to  talk  with  yon  a  Iiltle. 

Cov.  Well,  child,  what  is  the  matter,  are  you 
with  child  yet  1 

Lady.  No,,  thank  God,  I  am  not,  but  I  am 
ready  to  die  with  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Cou,  Why  so  frighted,  child;  what  is  the 
matier  1 


Xodfjf.  O !  I  would  not  be  with  child  for  ail  the 
world. 

Cou,  Not  with  child,  and  not  for  all  the  world. 
What  do  you  mean  T 

Latfy.  1  mean  as  I  say ;  if  I  am  with  child  I 
am  undone. 

Com.  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of  ?  I  warrant 
you  have  a  notion  that  you  shall  die  with  the  first 
child,  have  not  you  ?  Whv  all  the  young  mar* 
ried  women  fancy  so. 

Zoihf*  No,  no,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with 
that,  ]  might  do  as  well  as  other  women  for  that ; 
but  it  is  an  odious,  hateful  thing,  I  abhor  the 
thoughts  of  it 

Cou.  I  never  heard  the  like.  Why,  what  di4 
you  marry  for  ? 

Lady,  Nay,  tbat*s  true ;  but  every  woman  that 
marries  is  not  with  child  presently. 

Cou»  No,  not  presently,  no  more  are  you.  Why 
you  have  been  this  half  year  almost  1 

Loify,  Yes,  seven  months.' 

Cou,  And  not  with  child !  Why,  what  have 
you  been  doing  all  this  while  T  Why,  It  may  be, 
yon  will  never  have  any  1 

Lady,  Ob  I  if  that  could  but  happen,  I  should 
be  happy  then. 

CoSu  What  do  you  mean  1  Are  you  in  car- 
nest? 

Lady,  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest ;  I  would  give  five 
hundred  pounds  if  1  conld  be  sure  never  to  have 
any. 

Cou,  I  could  have  given  you  an  failallible 
method  to  have  prevenM  It  a  little  while  ago. 

Xddy.  What  was  It,  cousin  ?  La  1  you  would 
oblige  me  infinitely ;  it  is  not  too  late  yet,  is  it  t 

Oou.  My  method  was  this,  child,  not  to  have 
been  married. 

Zodv.  Pboo,  that's  saying  nothing ;  besides,  yon 
know  1  bad  a  mind  to  marry. 

Cou.  Ay,  cousin,  I  know  you  had,  and  to  be 
with  child  too,  as  well  as  other  women.  Why 
not? 

La^.  No,  1  vow  and  swear  to  you,  I  always 
had  an  aversion  to  the  very  thoughts  of  children. 

Cou,  Nay,  then  you  should  never  have  mar- 
ried. 

Ladu,  Wen,  but  I  eonld  net  help  that ;  1  tell 
you  I  bad  a  mind  to  have  a  husband. 

Cou,  1  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  yea,  cousin. 
Why,  if  yon  had  a  mind  to  lie  with  a  man,  yeu 
might  be  sure  you  would  be  with  child ;  prithee 
do  not  talk  so  simply ;  why  yeu  make  a  child  of 
yourself,  as  if  you  understood  nothing. 

Lady,  But,  cousin,  is  there  no  way  to  prevent 
it  now  1 

Cou,  To  prevent  it  now  I  Let  me  see^  yon 
say  you  are  sure  you  are  not  with  chIM  yet. 

Lady.  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  am  not 

Cou.  Why,  then,  I  will  tell  you  h«w  yon  AaD 
prevent  it. 

La^,  Oh  how,  ooudtt  1  Do  teU  me  that  vn* 
luable  secret. 

Cou,  Why,  do  not  let  Mr  — —  oome  to  yon 
any  more,  child. 

Lady.  Pshaw,  that— that  will  not  da  How 
can  I  help  it  ? 

Cou.  Why  cannot  yon  pretend  Indisposition, 
and  lie  awoy  from  him. 

Lad^.  Ay,  that  is  true,  but  that  is  not  the 
thing,  I  cannot  abide  that  neither ;  that  would 
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be  parting  bads :  no.  I  cannot  think  of  tliat  nei- 
ther ;  I  cannot  abide  to  lie  awa^  from  him. 

Com,  Yon  are  a  firetty  gentlewoman  indeed ; 
yon  would  not  be  with  child,  and  yet  yon  would 
lie  with  a  man  ererj  night.  Is  not  that  the  caae 
now? 

Xo^.  Why,  tml.i^  I  cannot  ny  bat  It  ia  a  lit- 
tie  of  the  caie.    Biit  what  ean  I  do  t 

dm.  Nay,  I  do  not  know ;  yon  mutt  even  run 
the  Tenture,  as  I  snppose  yoa  do^  and  as  other 
women  do. 

La^.  Then  I  shall  certainly  be  with  child; 
and  what  will  become  of  me  then  ? 

Cbtf.  Become  of  you  ?  Why,  jroo  will  be  hronght 
to  bed,  have  a  Bne  boy,  and  half  a  doien  more 
after  that,  and  do  bravelv,  as  your  neighbours  do, 
and  as  your  mother  did  before  yoo,  child. 

Ladjf.  La  I  cousin,  you  distress  my  very  soul ; 
I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Com,  There  is  no  help  for  it,  child. 

Ladjf,  Sure  there  is,  cousin  i  something  'mny 
be  done  .*  I  heard  of  one  Mrs  Pteas«^that  did. 

Com,  Why,  you  little  devil,  vou  wonM  not  take 
physio  to  kill  the  ehild,  would  yoo,  as,  they  say, 
she  did? 

Laify,  No,  but  there  may  he  things  to  prevent 
conception ;  is  there  not  t 

Cbic.  Why,  look  you,  let  me  see,  I  do  not 
know.  fStn  akt  wmaea  a»  iftoewuAitt  of  it,  amd 
thai  akt  inuw  rfmmm  mtatmt»  ikot  wugkt  ho  tmkm 
tommmoer.J 

Latfy,  Do,  cousin,  if  it  he  possible. 

Com.  Nay,  since  you  are  so  much  in  earnest 

Ltufy.  Indeed,  I  am  in  earnest. 

Com*  Why,  there  are  things  to  be  taken  to— 

Ladf.  Whnt,  to  make  folks  miscarry.  Oh  1  I 
would  not  do  that  neither ;  1  dare  not  do  that. 

Com.  What !  you  mean  to  prevent  your  being 
with  child,  1  suppose. 

Lmt^.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  mean  that,  but  I  would  not 
uke  thhigs  to  destroy  the  child,  that  would  he 
murder.  1  wooki  not  do  that  by  no  meaasi  con- 
sin. 

Com.  Why  look  ye,  child,  I  would  not  deoolve 
yon ;  it  is  the  same  thing 

Lmdjf,  What  do  you  mean  ?  - 

Com*  Why,  1  mean  as  I  say  i  I  tell  you  It  is 
the  same  thing,  child. 

Lad^.  What  I  the  same  thing  to  prevent  a 
conception  as  to  destroy  the  child  after  It  is  con- 
ceived :  is  that  the  same  thing  t 

Com.  Yes,  I  say  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Zmdjf,  Eiplain  yourself,  cousin,  for  I  do  not 
understand  you,  indeed ;  it  does  not  seem  the 
same  thing  to  me. 

Com.  Why,  in  the  £rst  place,  you  would  pre* 
vent  your  having  any  chiklren,  though  you  mar- 
ried according  to  God's  holy  ordlnanoe  i  which 
ordinance,  as  the  office  of  matrimony  tells  you, 
was  appointed  for  that  very  end ;  to  take  medi- 
cines, therefore,  to  prevent  or  to  destroy  that  con- 
ception, are  equally  wicked  hi  their  faitention,  and 
it  Is  the  end  of  everything  thai  makes  it  good 
or  evil ;  the  rest  differs  only  in  the  degree. 

Xo^r*  i  cannot  understand  your  niceties;  I 
wouM  not  be  with  child,  that  is  all;  there  b  no 
harm  In  that,  I  hope. 

Com.  That  Is  not  all  the  case,  child ;  though 
I  do  not  grant  that  there  Is  no  harm.    Now  you 


have,  as  I  said,  married  a  man,  and  he  no  doubt 
desires  and  expects  children  by  you. 

Ladv.  Yes,  Mr  C is  mighty  desirous  to 

have  children. 

Com,  And  what  do  von  think  he  would  say  to, 
or  think  of  you,  if  be  knew  you  would  be  tsiking 
physic  to  prevent  your  being  with  child. 

Ltd^.  He  would  be  very  angry,  I  believe  in- 
deed, very  angry. 

Cbic.  Ay,  and  have  very  111  thoughts  of  yoo, 
I  venture  to  say  that  to  you,  child ;  Uiereibre  be 
cautious,  and  act  very  warily  In  what  you  do. 

Xo^.  Well,  cousin,  and  so  I  will,  but  that  is 
not  the  case,  I  do  not  fear  his  knowing  it ;  but 
as  to  what  you  were  saying  before. 

Com.  Why,  as  I  said  before,  I  say  again,  joor 
taking  physic  beforehand  to  prevent  your  being 
with  child  is  wilful  murder,  as  esscntiAliy  and  as 
effectually  as  your  destroying  the  child  after  it 
was  formed  in  your  womb. 

Xo^.  How  can  that  be  1  when  there  Is  no- 
thing to  destroy.  I  can  destroy  nothing. 

Com.  The  difference,  as  I  saM  before,  lies  only 
in  the  degree ;  for  ezampie-*-^ 

Xoc^.  Ay,  pray  let  me  have  an  example ;  ibr 
I  do  not  reach  it  indeed. 

Com,  Why  thus;   you  was  with   Mr  ■ 
your  husband  last  night ;  I  will  suppose,  th«>n  that 
if  you  do  nothmg  tu  injure  it,  and  though  you 
were  never  to  lie  with  him  more,  you  would  be 
with  chUd. 

Lmtfy.  Oh!  you  hurt  me  wirh  but  loppoeng 
it. 

Com.  I  tuderstand  you,  child,  but  do  not  in- 
terrupt  me. 

Lmdjf.  Well,  I  will  not,  though  you  wound 
me  deep  every  word  you  asy  ;  but  prey  go  on. 
(Hon  the  cries,  fimuf  akt  is  wiih  ckdd^  mm 
droadmg  to  hear  tkmt  ii  ia  not  iamfml  to  deairo^  it  J 

Com.  I  must  suppose  as  before,  then,  that  yoa 
conceived  as  lately  as  you  can  imagine ;  whenever 
such  a  thing  happens,  it  must  take  ita  beginning 
somewhere  or  other. 

iMfy.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Com,  Why  then,  if  you  take  a  medidne  to 
prevent  it  after  it  is  done,  is  not  that  destroviog 
it? 

Xo4f*  You  fright  me,  cousin. 

Com.  I  cannot  help  that,  I  had  rather  fright 
you  than  deceive  you ;  the  difference  is  only  here, 
that  by  this  medicine  you  destroy  a  younger  coo- 
ceptioo  than  you  would  do  in  the  other  case ;  but 
it  is  no  less  a  real  and  an  efiectual  child  in  embryo, 
than  the  other. 

Xoi^.  And  Is  not  that  a  difference  1 

Com.  What  difference  in  murder,  whether  the 
person  killed  he  a  man  grown,  or  a  little  buy? 

JLmdjf,  What  must  I  do  then,  cousin  ? 

Com.  What  must  you  do?  Wb^,  be  quiet  and 
easy,  child,  and  tal^e  yoor  lot  m  the  world,  as 
other  women  do. 

Zady.  Oh  1  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  chil- 
dren. 

CbK.  Then  you  diould  not  have  married,  chikL 
Why,  did  ever  any  woman  marry,  and  not  wish 
for  children? 

Xoc^.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  several  that  married 
and  resolved  to  have  none,  if  they  could  help  it. 

Com,  Why,  then,  you  know  several  moutcrs 
of  women  ?  why,  it  Is  preposterous. 
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Ladjf.  Well,  I  know  two  in  partloular,  and  they 
took  thiog»  to  preveot  itt  «i  I  would  fain  do. 

Cm.  Then  they  should  have  taken  them  before 
marriaget  and  honeitlv  told  the  nan  ao.  and  see 
if  any  honest  man  would  have  meddled  with  them. 

Ziadjf.  But,  dear  oonsin,  go  on  with  your  dia> 
coarse.  Why  may  I  not  take  something  to  pre* 
vent  my  being  with  child  now,  when«  at  Itell  you, 
1  am  sure  I  am  not  with  child,  eicept  for  a  night 
only  ?  And  why  shonld  I  he  with  child  jnst  now 
more  than  all  tfaJa  while  ? 

Here  the  discourse  stopped  awhile;  and  the 
cousin,  though  she  had  said  it  was  against  her 
conscience  and  judgment,  was  prevailed  with  to 
tell  her  of  a  medicine,  and  a  devilish  one  it  was* 
if  she  had  set  down  all  the  particulars. 

y,B.  You  are  to  note,  that  it  was  a  medicine 
indeed  for  the  wicked;  but  the  other  lady  that  gave 
it  her  kept  out  the  main  and  most  dangerous  ingre- 
dients, and  gave  her,  as  appeared  afterwards,  no- 
thing but  what,  if  she  had  been  with  child,  she 
might  have  taken  with  the  greatest  safety  in  the 
world.  However,  the  other  having  believed  she 
had  taken  other  things,  her  imagination  made  it 
work  other  effecU  than  it  would  have  done. 

When  she  had  taken  the  medicine  it  made  her 
very  sick,  and,  in  a  word,  set  her  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging most  violently,  and  threw  her  into  a  Ugh  fever. 

In  her  fever  she  was  ezoeedingly  struck  in  her 
conscience  with  the  fact ;  and  I  oould  give  a  very 
pleasing  account  from  her  own  mouth  of  her 
after  reflections  upon  the  criminal  part,  which  she 
was  then  convinced  of,  and  began  to  be  penitent 
for.  But  that  part  is  too  serious  for  this  time  of 
day,  and  few  of  the  readers  ot  our  times  may  be 
grave  enough  to  relish  it. 

But  the  story  turns  npon  another  part,  being 
extremely  afiliisted  at  what  she  had  done,  and 
having  nobody  to  give  vent  to  her  mind  about  it; 
her  cousin,  who  had  unhappily  given  her  the  di- 
rection, being  gone  into  the  country ;  I  say  the 
want  of  her  to  vent  her  thoughts,  and  ease  her 
mind  to,  joined  to  the  fever,  made  her  delirious 
or  lis ht-headed ;  and  in  one  of  her  fits  of  talking 
she  knew  not  what,  she  unhappily  betrayed  the 
secret,  told  what  she  had  done  to  the  nurse  that 
tended  her,  and  she  had  discretion  little  enough 
to  tell  it  to  her  husband's  mother,  and  she  to  her 
son,  the  lady's  husband. 

It  moved  him  with  a  variety  of  passions,  as,  in 
particular,  an  indignation  at  the  horrid  fact,  anger 
at  his  wife,  who,  &ough  he  loved  to  an  extreme, 
and  had  never  shown  the  least  unkindness  to  her 
before,  yet  he  could  not  refrain,  sick  as  she  was, 
and  even  at  death's  door,  to  reproach  her  with  it, 
and  that  in  the  bitterest  terms,  which  put  her 
into  a  violent  agony,  so  that  every  one  about  her 
thought  that  he  had  killed  her ;  and  then  he  was 
as  angry  with  himself  at  the  impatience  of  hb 
temper. 

However,  to  make  out  the  short  hbtory  in  a  few 
words,  the  lady  recovered,  the  fever  went  oflT,  and 
she  was  restored  to  health ;  but  that  was  not  all, 
she  was  restored  to  her  senses  in  the  point  in 
which  she  had  trespassed,  as  I  said,  upon  tier  mo- 
desty. But  she  suffered  some  affliction  in  that 
very  article  that  site  had  been  blamed  for ;  she 
lived  near  two  years  more  with  her  husband,  and 
never  was  with  child ;  and  all  the  while  she  was 
under  the  greatest  affliction  for  not  being  with 


child,  much  more  than  she  was  before  for  fear  of 
it,  and  indeed  with  much  more  foundation. 

Her  apprehensions  now  were,  that  her  hus- 
band should  suppose  either  that  she  still  used  art 
with  herself  to  prevent  her  being  with  child,  or  to 
destroy  a  conception  after  it  had  taken  place,  or 
that  she  had  injured  herself  some  wav  or  other 
by  what  she  had  formerly  done,  in  such  a  manner 
that  now  it  was  probable  she  might  never  be  with 
child  at  all ;  ana  these  thoughts,  especially  the 
last,  did  really  make  such  an  impression  upon  her 
husband,  before  she  could  easily  perceive  a  great 
alteration  hi  hit  conduct  and  carriage  to  her,  that 
ha  was  odder,  and,  as  she  thought,  very  much 
changed  in  his  affection  to  her,  carried  it  with 
indifference  and  slight,  looked  upon  himself  as 
greatly  injured  and  abused  by  her;  firequently 
talking  as  if  he  thought  the  ends  of  matrimony 
being  really  unjustly  destroyed  by  her  with  design 
and  wilfully,  their  marriage  was  void  in  law,  and 
ought  to  be  dissolved  in  form ;  and  once  or  twice, 
if  not  oftener,  intimated  to  her  that  he  thought  of 
bringing  it  into  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dissoluUon  of  their  marriage. 

This  terrified  her  to  the  last  degree ;  she  be- 
haved herself  to  him  with  great  submission,  and, 
hideed,  more  than  he  desired ;  frequently,  and  on 
all  occasions,  protested  to  him  with  all  possible 
solemnity  that  she  had  not  taken  the  least  step, 
or  entertained  a  thought  of  doing  so,  towards  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  since  her  late  fever ;  assured 
him  of  her  being  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  unlaw- 
fhl,  and  that  she  had  committed  a  great  crime  in 
what  she  had  done  before;  that  it  was  a  sin 
against  her  husband  ;  that  she  had  injured  him 
in  it,  dishonoured  herself,  and  offended  against 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.  He  could  not 
say  more  to  her  than  she  did  to  load  herself,  and 
managed  so  well,  so  humble,  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  so  obliging  to  him,  that  she  convinced 
him  of  her  sincerity,  and  he  became  folly  satis- 
fied of  that  part,  as  indeed  he  had  great  reason 
to  be  upon  many  accounts. 

But  for  what  was  passed,  there  was  no  answer 
to  be  given  to  it ;  she  hardly  knew  what  she  had 
done,  and  what  she  had  not  done ;  she  did  not 
know  what  she  had  taken,  except  the  names  of 
some  of  the  drun ;  wUat  effect  they  might  have 
had,  she  was  as  111  able  to  know  as  anybody  else 
was  to  tell  her ;  she  might  have  spoiled  herself 
for  aught  sho  knew ;  nor  was  she  able  to  give  him 
any  assurance  that  it  was  not  so. 

This  left  him  very  uneasy,  and,  as  I  said  above, 
he  did  not  fail  to  let  her  know  of  it,  which  ex- 
tremely afflicted  her ;  for  though,  as  abo^,  he 
was  a  very  kind  husbisnd,  yet  it  was  a  thing  so 
very  disobliging,  and  showed  such  a  contempt  of 
him,  when  be  was  by  all  possible  means  endear- 
ing himself  to  her,  so  that  he  resented  it  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Under  this  distressed  circumstance  of  her  af- 
fairs, and  dreading  the  being  exposed,  as  above, 
by  her  husband's  bringing  It  before  the  parliament, 
though  he  was  soon  satisfied  the  House  would 
not  have  engaged  in  it  one  way  or  other,  onless 
it  had  been  to  vote  it  scandalous,  which  would 
have  done  him  no  service  at  all ;  I  say,  in  this 
distress  her  cousin  came  to  town,  and  she  no 
sooner  heard  of  it  but  she  flies  to  her,  and  their 
first  meeting  produced  the  following  discourse. 
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L  ady.  Oh  I  coastn,  now  I  am  undone  iodoed ; 
I  am  completely  miserable.  ( She  coald  tay  no 
more  for  crying,  nor  could  she  ipeak  a  good 
while). 

CoK.  What  is  the  matter,  child,  what  If  it  ? 
pray  tell  me,  are  yon  with  child  ? 

Zadp,  Oh  1  miierable  to  the  last  degree ;  I 
can't  describe  it  to  you.  (  Cries  again  ▼ehemently. ) 

Com.  What  is  it,  cousin  ?  1  entreat  you  com- 
pose yoursolt 

Laify.  Oh !  that  cursed  dose  of  physic  you 
gave  me. 

Cou.  Nay,  child,  don*t  lay  I  gave  it  you. 

Ittidv.  -No,  you  did  not  give  it  mo ;  nor  I  did 
not  foUow  your  directions  in  it. 

dm.  Why?  Did  you  take  it  when  you  were 
with  child? 

Ladjf.  I  don*t  know,  I  am  afraid  I  did. 

Cou.  Nay,  then  you  made  mad  work  with 
yourself  indeed ;  I  am  sure  I  directed  you  just 
the  contrary.  But  to  toil  you  the  truth,  if  you 
took  nothing  but  my  directions,  it  was  a  very 
innocent  thing;  it  would  have  dene  you  neither 
good  nor  harm. 

Zatfy.  Ay,  but  it  purged  and  vomited  my  life 
away  almost,  and  threw  me  into  a  violent  fever. 
fHere  ghe  teJk  hur  tlu  wkoU  Uofy  qm  it  happened, 
and  OM  rdaUd  above,  J 

Cou,  Why,  you  were  certainly  with  child 
then,  aod  the  fright  put  you  into  that  oonditlon. 

Lady.  I  believe  it  did ;  for  I  had  no  sooner 
swallowed  it  down,  but  1  was  in  the  greatest 
agony  imaginable  at  the  thoughts  of  what  I  had 
done ;  I  was  struck  as  if  an  arrow  had  been  shot 
through  me ;  I  was  all  horror  and  dborder,  soul 
and  body. 

Cou.  Ay,  you  frighted  yourself  sick :  I  am 
sure  what  1  gave  you  directions  to  take  would 
have  done  you  no  hurt,  if  you  had  been  with 
child. 

Lady.   Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Cou.  Don*t  you  remember  how  earnestly  I 
persuaded  you  against  the  thing  itself? 

Lady.   Yes,  very  well. 

Com,  And  how  I  argued  with  yon,  that  it  was 
as  much  murder  as  if  the  child  had  been  grown 
to  its  maturity  in  your  womb. 

Lady.   Yes,  yes,  I  remember  It  part icularly. 

Cou.  Well,  cousin  (  and  do  you  think,  then,  I 
would  have  given  you  a  dose  to  kill  the  child 
within  you,  when  you  know  how  I  urged  you 
against  it  so  earnestly,  and  told  you  'twas  wilful 
murder  ? 

Ladif.  Well,  but  you  did  give  me  the  di- 
rections. 

Cou.  Ay,  ay,  let  any  physician  sec  it:  1*11 
appeal  to  the  best  of  them  ;  1  gave  it  you  to  put 
a  stop  to  your  doing  worse,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Lady.  And  could  it  do  me  no  harm  ? 

Cou.  No,  I'll  answer  for  it,  if  you  took  nothing 
bat  what  I  directed. 

Lady,  Nay,  I  neither  added  or  diminished,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Cou.  Then  let  anybody  show  the  recipe  to 
the  doctor,  and  I'll  stand  by  It,  that  as  1  gave  it 
you  to  be  rid  of  your  impormnate  wicked  design, 
so  I  gave  it  you  to  prevent  your  taking  something 
worse  of  somebody  else. 

Lady,  Oh  I  cousin,  if  that  could  be  made  out, 
I  wish  Mr  — *-  knew  it,  for  he  is  disobliged  so 


by  it,  that  I  believe  he  will  never  be  reconciled 
to  me ;  I  believe  he  will  eipoie  me  for  it,  and 
we  shall  separate  about  it.  (Here  the  tdi  the 
whole  aiory  of  her  detuiume,  aud  of  her  htubeitft 
bemaUddofiitaeh^bre,) 

Cou,  It  is  a  lamentable  story  iadeed,  eoostD, 
and  tilings  have  been  very  ill  mansged  sidoo; 
yon. 

Lady.  But,  dear  oou^n,  what  shall  I  do  1  are 
you  so  sure  of  what  you  tay,  that  I  may  depend 
upon  it  I  have  received  no  damage  ? 

Cou.  I  will  go  to  any  physician  with  yon,  and 
convince  you. 

Lady.  Nay,  if  yon  did  cheat  me,  than  it  wai 
a  kind  of  a  happy  fraud.  Shall  I  let  Mr  — 
know  it,  if  there  is  any  occasion  t 

Oml  With  ail  my  heart;  Fll  iuitify  mrj 
word  of  it,  and  satisfy  any  reasonable  mao. 

Loify,  I  doat  know  whether  anything  will 
aatisfy  Mr  —  now,  for  tis  hard  to  reoio?e  a 
fancy  of  such  a  nature  when  ones  it  has  taken 
root  in  the  mind ;  nor  do  I  beUere  all  the 
arguments  in  the  world^iroakl  be  of  any  wdght 
with  him. 

Cou.  Well,  howsoever,  I  desn«  one  thing  of 
you  for  your  own  satisfiaction,  and  nuae  too. 

La^.  What  Is  that  t 

Cou.  Why,  let  you  smd  I  go  to  sone  sisioeBi 
physician,  and  show  him  the  recipe,  and  tell  him 
the  plain  nutter  of  foot ;  and  let  us  hear  hii 
opinion. 

Lafy,  We  will  go  to  Dr theoL 

dm.  With  all  my  heart 

According  to  this  agreement  they  wtat  to  the 
doctor,  and  he  read  the  particulars ;  he  assored 
her,  that  he  who  gave  her  the  medicine  to  caose 
Abortion,  or  prevent  conception,  or  to  do  a 
breeding  woman  the  least  harm,  decetred  ber; 
for  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  a 
woman  with  child  might  freely  take  witboat  the 
least  danger,  iind  that  nothing  in  the  madiciae 
could  do  her  the  least  injury. 

This  gave  the  lady  herself  foil  satisbctioo, 
and  made  her  very  easy ;  but  she  did  not  see  say 
room  to  bring  this  part  about  with  Mr  -^  her 
husband,  for  that  hia  resentments  were  ran  high, 
and  he  grew  warm  at  but  the  meotwo  of  (be 
thing ;  but  she  thought  to  tell  him  all  this  story 
would  but  lay  the  weight  heavy  upon  herseli^  so 
she  resolved  to  let  it  rest  where  it  was,  and  irait 
the  iaaue.  And  thua  ahe  wore  out,  as  I  Midi 
above  two  yeara,  though  with  many  hard  itrag- 
glee  and  frequent  reproachea  from  her  husbaoi 
who  waa  eztemrely  soured  in  his  temper  by  it. 
and  did  not  stick  to  use  her  hardly  eooagh  about 
it  upon  all  occasions. 

At  last,  to  her  particular  satisfactioo,  and  his 

too,  she  proved  with  child  indeed,  and  that  put 
an  end  to  it  all,  for  it  removed  the  grand  saspi* 
cion  that  she  had  poisoned  or  vitiated  her  womb 
so  that  she  could  never  conceive,  and  she  still 
wished  to  have  no  children,  which  indeed  was 
the  reverse  of  her  case  now ;  for  she  earnestly 
desired  to  be  with  child,  to  pat  an  eod  to  all 
the^e  dissatisfactions.  And  thus  eaded  this 
melancholy  affair. 

From  the  whole  story  useful  observations  may 
be  made  very  appoaite  to  the  case  before  ««■ 
The  wretched  humour  of  desiiiag  not  to  be  wita 
child,  appears  here  ia  Its  proper  Uffat*    Boff 


direct  a  crime  it  is  in  itself,  is  proved  froni  the 
office  of  matrimoDy,  whicli  is  God*s  holy  ordi- 
nance, appointed  and  instituted  by  hioaself  for  the 
regular  propagation  of  the  species. 

Tbe  argument  against  taking  medicines  to  pre- 
vent or  to  destroy  conception,  which  is  tbe  same 
thing,  is  very  just ;  since,  in  the  nature  of  the 
crime»  it  is  as  much  a  real  murder  to  destroy  the 
one  as  the  other,  as  it  is  as  much  a  real  marder 
to  kill  a  little  boy  as  a  full  grown  man. 

What,  then,  are  those  people  doing  who  talk  of 
physic  to  prevent  their  being  with  child  t  It  is, 
in  abort,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  stated,  pre- 
meditated murder;  and  let  those  that  act  so 
consider  of  it,  and  come  off  of  the  charge  of 
murderers^  if  they  can. 

I  could  illnstrate  this  by  several  other  stories 
or  relations  of  matters  of  fact,  but  I  have  not 
room  to  spare  on  that  head.  A  certain  lady  of 
noted  fame,  is,  I  hear,  making  herself  more  than 
ordinarily  remarkable  upon  this  very  principle, 
and  assures  the  world,  that  she  not  only  thinks 
it  lawtVil  to  wish  she  should  have  no  children,  but 
to  use  an  possible  means  to  prevent  it ;  nay,  she 
declares,  as  I  am  told,  that  she  not  only  thinks 
it  no  injury  to  anybody,  but  that  it  Is  far  from 
being  a  crime  to  destrov  the  birth  or  embryo  con- 
cetveid  within  her,  and  that  she  has  frequently 
done  it. 

Here  she  learnedly  enlarges  in  her  discourse 
f  for  she  is  open  enough  upon  that  subject),  and 
oispntes  upon  the  question,  whether  it  is  a  sin 
to  kill  anything  which  has  not  a  soul?  And 
when  she  thinks  she  has  conquered  the  difficulty, 
and  has  proved  that  every  creature  may  be 
destroyed  by  man  that  has  not  in  it  a  human 
sonl,  she  brings  it  down  to  the  case  in  hand : 
sbe  says,  that  it  is  no  offence  to  God  or  man  to 
destroy  a  cat,  or  dog,  or  any  other  such  creature, 
though  it  be  not- for  food,  and  though  it  be  done 
arbitrarily,  without  any  provocation  given  or  hurt 
done  by  tbe  creature,  but  even  if  it  were  in  sport. 

Then,  1  say,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present 
aflUr  of  a  child  conceived  in  a  womb,  she  begins 
a  new  Inquiry,  which  the  learned  anatomists,  and 
the  most  skilled  in  the  productions  and  operations 
of  nature,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine, 
namely,  when,  and  dier  what  particular  time, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  embryo  or  body  of  a 
child  conceived  in  a  woman,  receives  the  addition 
of  a  aoul  ?  how  the  union  is  made  ?  and  when 
the  inftision  of  soul  is  appointed  ? 

This  she  determines  to  be  at  a  certain  time, 
and  descants  critically  upon  it,  in  order  to  establish 
the  cursed  hypothesis  of  her  own  invention,  viz. 
that  all  the  while  the  fostus  is  forming,  and  the 
embryo  or  conception  is  proceeding,  even  to  the 
moment  that  the  soul  is  infused,  so  long  it  is 
absolutely  not  in  her  power  only,  but  in  her  right, 
to  kill  or  keep  alive,  save  or  destroy,  tbe  thing 
she  goes  with,  she  won't  call  it  child ;  and  that 
therefore  till  then  she  resolves  to  use  all  manner 
of  art;  nay,  she  does  not  confine  herself  to 
human  art,  to  the  help  of  drugs  and  physicians, 
whether  astringents,  diuretics,  emetics,  or  of 
whatever  kind,  nay,  even  to  purgations,  potions, 
poisons,  or  anything  that  apothecaries  or  drug- 
gists can  supply :  but  she  goes  farther,  and  joins 
with  tbe  poet,  nay,  she  lias  the  words  at  her 


tongue's  ena  irom  that  famed  author,  though  in 
another  case,  acheronia  mooe6o. 

In  English,  she  tells  them  plainly.  If  drugs 
and  medicine  fail  her,  she  will  call  to  the  devil 
for  help ;  and  if  spells,  flitrcs,  charms,  witchcraft, 
or  all  tbe  powers  of  hell  would  bring  it  about  for 
her,  she  would  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  them 
for  her  resolved  purpose;  highly  approving  of 
that  known  Spanish  proverb,  suited  to  the 
ordinary  occasions  only  of  using  dangerous  medi- 
cines from  quacks,  and  unpractised,  unacquainted 
hands;  I  say,  the  Spanish  proverb,  via.  **Iiet 
the  cure  be  wrought,  though  the  devil  be  the 
doctor.** 

Now  this  is  an  example  0agrant,  and,  as  I  said, 
notorious,  her  practice  comes  up  to  the  beigbth 
of  it,  or  else  she  H  less  a  devil  than  she  pretends 
to  be,  and  boasts  of  being  much  wickder  than 
she  really  is ;  in  which  case,  I  must  own  myself 
to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  witty 
Dr  Fuller,  viz.  that  he  that. openly  professes  to 
be  wickeder  than  he  really  is  in  fact,  is  really  and 
essentially,  whether  In  fact  or  no,  as  wicked  as  he 
professes  to  be. 

But,  not  to  dispute  with  this  she-murderer, 
for  it  is  not  my  business  here  to  decide  either  of 
her  questions,  either  when  the  soul  is  infused 
into  the  embryo  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with 
child,  or  whether  it  is  less  criminal  to  destroy 
one  than  the  other ;  I  say,  not  to  dispute  with  a 
murderer,  I  am  to  go  on  with  the  relation,  viz. 
that  she  professes  the  lawfulness,  and  owns  she 
practises  it,  though  not  the  last  so  freely  as  the 
first  iict  us  enter  a  little  into  the  fircom- 
stances  and  character  of  a  woman  that  does  thus ; 
that  the  picture  being  set  in  a  fair  view,  those 
whose  blood  is  less  inflamed  with  the  rage  of  hell, 
may  look  a  little  before  them,  and  consider, 
before  they  act  the  inhuman  port  with  them- 
selves, what  they  are  doing  or  going  to  do,  and 
what  they  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the 
consequence. 

First,  These  desperate  medicines  which  are 
usually  taken  for  audi  purposes,  what  are  they, 
and  of  what  kind  ?  have  they  an  effect  only  upon 
that  particular  part  which  they  are  pointed  at? 
are  they  able  to  confine  the  operation  of  the 
physic  to  the  very  mathematical  point  of  situ- 
ation? and  shall  the  poisons  extend  no  fiutberV 
are  they  sure  they  shall  affect  no  part  but  the 
conception  ?  shall  the  physic,  like  a  messenger 
sent  upon  a  particular  business,  knock  at  no 
doors  in  his  journey  going  or  coming  ?  shall  it 
affect  no  other  part?  shall  the  murdering  dart 
kill  just  the  part,  strike  a  morUl  wound  just 
there,  and  nowhere  else,  and  innocently  passing 
by  every  other  place,  do  no  more  than  just  the 
errand  'tis  sent  about? 

What  if  you  should  mutake,  and  the  appli- 
cation  being  misplaced,  tbe  arrow  should  miss 
the  child,  and  kill  the  mother?  1  have  heard  of 
a  certain  quack  in  this  town,  and  knew  him  too, 
who  professed  to  prescribe  in  this  very  ease ;  the 
villain,  for  he  must  be  no  other,  had  his  prepa- 
rations of  the  several  following  particular  kinds, 
and  for  the  several  following  operations,  and 
accordingly  gave  the  directions  to  his  patients 
as  follows ; — 

»*  No.  1.  If  the  party  or  woman  be  young  with 
child,  not  above  three  months  gone,  and  would 
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miscArry  without  noise,  and  without  danger,  tana 
the  bolus  herewith  sent  in  the  evening  an  hour 
before  she  goes  to  bed,  and  thirty  drops  of  the 
tincture  in  the  bottle,  just  when  she  goes  to  bed, 
repeating  the  drops  in  the  morning  before  she 
eats;  take  the  drops  in  Rhenish  wfaie,  right 
Moeelle. 

"  No.  2.  If  she  is  qnick  with  child,  and  desires 
to  miscarry,  take  two  papers  of  the  powder  here 
enclosed,  night  and  morning,  infused   in   the 

draught  contained  in  the  bottle ;  taking  it 

twice  shall  bring  away  the  conception. 

**  No.  &  If  the  party  be  a  maOt  and  he  would 
have  the  child  the  woman  goes  with  preserved 
agahist  her  will,  let  her  take  the  decoction  here 
directed  every  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  6ne 
of  the  pills  every  nirht ;  but  when  her  travail 
approaches,  leave  off  the  decoction,  and  let  her 
take  three  of  the  pills*  the  child  shall  certainly  be 
brought  into  the  world  alive,  though  it  may  be 
some  danger  to  the  motlwr." 

That  was.  in  short,  he  would  kill  the  woman, 
and  save  the  child. 

There  were  likewise  recipes,  with  these  di- 
rections : — **  If  the  party  only  fears  she  is  with 
child,  but  is  not  certain,  take  these  powders  night 
and  morning,  as  directed,  her  fears  ihall  be  over 
in  four  times  taking. 

^  If  the  party  is  not  with  child,  and  woald  not 
conceive,  take  one  paper  of  the  powders  in  a  glass 
of  warm  ale,  every  moraing  alter  Uie  man  has 
been  with  her,  and  she  shall  be  out  of  danger." 

I  need  give  no  vouchers  for  this  account; 
there  are  people  still  living,  who  sent  several  poor 
servants  to  him,  pretending  this  or  that  part  to 
be  their  case,  and  craving  hU  learned  advice,  and 
so  have  had  his  hellish  preparations,  and  given 
him  hu  fee  or  rate  for  them,  and  so  brought  them 
away,  in  order  to  have  him  prosecnted  and 
punished. 

But  I  leave  the  mountebank,  my  business  is 
with  the  unhappy  ladies  who  venture  upon  these 
dark  doings,  in  pursuit  of  the  wicked  design 
against  child-bearing;  they  run  great  risks  in 
taking  such  medicines ;  and  'tis  great  odds  but 
that,  fint  or  last,  they  ruin  themselves  bv  it. 
This  wretch  of  a  quack  could,  it  seems,  kill  the 
child  or  the  mother,  which  he  pleased ;  and  yon 
may,  by  a  wrong  application,  do  both,  kill  the 
child  and  the  mother  both  at  once,  and  so  bo  a 
self-murderer,  and  a  murderer  of  your  own  off- 
spring both  together;  at  least,  *(is  an  article 
worth  a  little  of  the  lady*s  thought  when  ahe 
goes  about  such  a  doubtful  piece  of  work  as  this 
is ;  and  if  ahe  should  come  to  a  mischance,  she 
woukl  perhaps  support  the  reproach  of  it  but 
very  hardly ;  I  mean,  if  she  has  any  reserves  of 
conscience  and  reflection  about  her. 

Again:  If  it  does  not  reach  her  life,  it  goes 
another  length  without  remedy  ;  she  poisons  her 
body,  she  l<H:k8  up  nature,  she  damns  herself  to  a 
certain  and  eternal  barrenness  for  the  time  to 
come ;  and  as  boldly,  as  she  says,  she  desires  it 
to  be  so,  does  not  value  it,  add  the  like.  She 
might  consider,  that  it  may  so  happen  that  ahe 
may  alter  her  mind  ;  nay,  she  may  come  to  the 
extreme  the  other  way,  and  I  have  more  than 
once,  nay,  very  often,  known  it  to  be  so. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  but  that  her  mind  may  be 
the  most  likely  to  alter,  when  she  knows  she  is 


brought  to  an  impossibility  of  altering  iL  No- 
thing  is  more  frequent  than  for  a  woman  to 
reject  what  she  may  have  when  she  may  b«Te 
it,  and  long  and  wish  for  it  when  it  can  be  no 
more  obtained;  the  desires  (of  that  kind  espe- 
cially) are  generally  very  Impetuous;  tbe  stream 
runs  rapid  and  furious ;  and  if  she  should  eome 
to  be  as  desirous  of  chlldrea  as  she  may  be  now 
to  destroy  them,  'tis  odds  bnt  the  vSolcoee  ftf 
that  desire  turns  a  distemper,  and  that  to  such  a 
degree  as  may  be  very  troublesome  as  well  as 
dangerous,  and  often  proves  mortaL 

^omon  says  of  the  grave,  and  the  bai?es 
womb,  'that  they  are  never  satisfied;'  they  never 
say,  it  is  enough :  and  what  an  object  wfll  such  m 
woman  be,  and*  under  snch  reflections,  either  by 
herself,  or  by  others,  that  torments  herself^  and 
perhaps  somebody  else,  to  be  with  ehiM,  after  she 
has  already  dried  up  the  joioes,  stagnated  the 
blood,  and  lettered  nature,  so  as  that  no  such 
powers  are  left  by  which  the  operation  can  be 
performed. 

The  lady  I  mention,  indeed,  laughs  at  all  these 
things,  and  bids  defiance  even  to  God  and  nature, 
contemns  consequences,  and  scorns  tbe  suppo- 
sition of  a  diange  of  mind,  and  a  return  of  desires ; 
from  whence  I  infer  only  this,  vis.  that  die  knows 
little  what  nature  means;  what  the  various 
extremes  our  nature  is  subject  to ;  and  in  that 
abundant  ignorance  she  must  go  on  till  she  comes 
to  be  her  own  punishment,  her  own  tormentor, 
and  to  expose  herself  as  much  in  one  extreme  as 
she  does  now  in  another;  and  if  that  should 
never  happen,  it  will  be  only  said  of  her  as  it  has 
been  of  many  a  criminal  of  a  worse  kind,  via. 
Uiat  she  died  impenitent. 

Bat  to  go  baca  from  the  person  to  the  thing, 
for  examples  import  nothing,  but  as  they  eonfirm 
the  subject,  the  story  may  please,  bo:  *tis  the 
improvement  of  the  story  that  fixes  the  truth  of 
the  argument  which  it  is  brought  to  support. 
This  horrid  practice,  I  mean  of  applying  to  extra- 
ordinary means  to  destroy  the  conception,  has 
yet  many  things  to  be  said  to  it. 

As  it  poisons  the  body,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
locks  up  nature,  so  let  me  remind  the  ladies  whose 
vanity  prompts  them  to  the  practice,  especially 
too  if  they  have  any  such  thing  as  rel%ion  about 
them,  that  'tis  a  kind  of  cursing  their  own  bodiet, 
tis  blasting  themselves ;  and  as  they  take  upon 
them  to  do  it  themselves,  how  just  wonld  it  be. 
if  heaven,  taking  them  at  their  words.  lays  it 
home  farther  thui  they  would  wish  or  intend  it  ? 
and  that  seeing  they  desire  to  bear  no  fruit, 
heaven  should  sayt  in  the  words  of  oor  Saviour 
to  the  fig  tree,  *  No  fruit  grow  oo  thee  hence- 
forward for  ever.* 

It  must  be  a  temper  unusnaUy  hardened,  that 
could  bear  such  a  blast  from  above  without 
some  horror.  Let  any  lady,  I  mean  chrisiias 
lady,  for  I  direct  my  speech  now  to  such,  though 
they  may  be  igoorantly  or  rashly  poshed  oo  by 
the  folly  of  their  circumstances ;  1  say,  let  any 
christian  lady  tell  me,  if  she  should  hear  those 
words  really  and  audibly  pronounced  from  heaven 
to  her,  could  she  look  up  with  satisfaction,  take 
it  for  a  blessing,  and  say  '  Amen  V  I  cannot  but 
hope  we  have  very  few  of  the  moat  audaciotts 
atheists  among  us  could  go  the  length. 

And  now  I  have  accidentally  named  that  word 
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look  up,  that  is  to  say,  look  up  to  heaven,  for  so 
I  uoderitand  it,  however,  that  langtiage  is  pretty 
much  unknowD  among  as,  I  could  almost  venture 
to  put  in  a  grave  word  to  the  ladies  that  marry, 
and  would  have  no  children ;  those  preposterous, 
not  unthinking,  hut  ill-thinking  ladies,  I  say,  that 
will  marry  but  would  have  no  children ;  as  'tis 
moit  certain  that  they  expose  their  modesty  in  it, 
to  they  likewise  expose  tbetr  Christianity;  and 
let  me  ask  them  but  this  short  question ;  *'  Pray, 
madam,  what  religion  are  you  of?" 

By  aikinff  after  the  lady's  religion,  I  do  not 

mean  whether  Protestant  or  Papist,  Church  of 

,  England  or  Presbyterian,  but  whether  Christian 

'  or  Pagan,  a  worshipper  of  God,  or  of  the  devil ; 

I  of  one  God  or  a  thousand  gods,  nominal  gods ; 

in  a  word,  have  you,  madam,  any  such  thing  as 

reIt|(ion  about  you?     It  is  indeed  a   question 

which,  in  a  christian  nation,  should  pass  for  an 

affront ;  but  when  people  act  counter  to  principle, 

and  counter  to  profession,  they  open  the  door  to 

the  question,  nay,  they  make  it  rational  and 

necessary. 

But  I  wfll  suppose  the  lady  shall  answer,  **  I  am 
a  Christian  and  a  Protestant.** 

**  Well,  madam,  then  you  will  allow  me  to  say, 
that  sometimes  you  pray  to  God,  or,  to  give  it 
you  in  the  language  of  the  modems,  you  say 
vour  prayers.  •• 

*•  Yes,  I  do,**  says  the  lady ;  •«  and  what  then  ?" 
I  **  Why  then,  madam,  you  suppose,  or  grant, 
that  God  can  hear  you  when  you  say  your 
prayers  ?'' 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  can,"  says  she ;  '*  what 
then?" 

*'  Why  then,  madam,  you  believe  he  will  an- 
swer your  prayers  too,  and  grant  your  requests 
also,  because  he  has  promised  he  will,  if  what  we 
ask  be  agreeable  to  his  will — 1  John,  v.  14.'* 

"  Well !   and  what  do  you  gather  from  all 

this  ?**  says  the  lady. 

"  Gather,  madam ;  why,  I  gather  this,  that  as 

I  you  are  a  married  woman,  and  would  fain  be 

,  barren,  and  have  no  children,  never  give  yourself 

I  any  trouble  about  physic,  and  taking  drugs  to 

prevent  conception :  but  kneel  down,  and  very 

'  humbly  and  sincerely  pray  to  God  to  curse  you 

i  with  barrenness;  tell  him  that  you  are  one  of 

his  creatures,  who  he,  at  his  first  blessing  mankind, 

bad  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply,  but  that 

you  desire  no  Aare  in  that  blessing ;  and  so  beg, 

that  he  would  be  gractonsly  pleased  to  blast  the 

child  you  go  with,  if  you  are  with  child,  and  shut 

up  your  womb,  if  you  are  not;    for  that  you 

desire  none  of  his  blessings  of  that  kind.'* 

If  the  lady  I  have  been  speaking  to  above  is, 
as  she  says,  a  Christian,  and  prays  to  God  at 
any  time ;  if  she  knows  and  believes  that  God 
knowa  her  thoughts,  can  hear  her  prayers,  and 
will  grant  her  request,  if  it  be  according  to  his 
will ;  let  her,  I  say,  if  she  can  do  thus  without 
trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  go  to  her  koeesi 
and  pray  devoutly  that  she  may  have  no  more 
cfaildreo,  or  no  children. 

If  God  is  so  merciful  to  her  as  to  deny  the 
▼i)e,  wicked  request,  she  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  that  her  prayers  are  not  heard  ;  but  if 
it  abonld  be  granted,  she  most  and  ought,  with 
the  aame  humility,  to  acknowledge  'tis  righteous 


and  just,  and  that  the  judgment,  for  such  it 
must  be,  is  of  her  own  procuring. 

This  would  be  putting  the  matter  to  a  short 
issue ;  and  we  should  see  whether  the  ladies  are 
serious  enough  to  carry  their  folly  to  such  a 
heighth,  or  no. 

But  there  is  another  length  that  some  of  these 
ladies  go,  and  this  indeed  carries  things  beyond 
all  the  suggestions  of  my  title  ;  Instead  of  matri- 
monial whoredom  it  should  be  called  matrimonial 
witchcraft ;  the  truth  is,  1  dare  not  enter  into 
examples  here,  no,  not  where  1  may  have  some 
reason  to  suspect,  nay,  to  believe,  nay,  where  1 
have  been  informed  it  has  been  so,  beotuse  I 
would  not  point  out  any  one  as  criminal  to  such 
a  degree,  unless  tllo  fact  was  as  plain,  as  admitted 
a  conviction  in  the  way  of  justice. 

Nay,  when  my  friend  M R assured 

me,  that  his  next  neighbour  Mrs  G W 

boasted  in  public,  that  she  intended  to  do  so  and 
so,  nay,  though  I  beard  her  own  she  had  done  it ; 
yet,  as  the  witches  in  New  England  went  so  far 
in  acknowledging  their  own  guilt,  and  their 
familiarity  with  the  devil,  that  at  last  they  could 
not  obtain  to  be  hanged,  no,  not  upon  their  own 
evidence,  or  be  believed  upon  their  own  con- 
fession ;  so  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  tell  you, 

that  I  believe  Madam  W really  guilty  of  so 

much  wickedness  as  she  pretends  to,  or  that  she 
deserves  the  gallows  so  eminently  as  she  boasts 
she  does. 

To  go  to  the  devil  to  prevent  God*s  blessing ! 
I  must  confess  'tis  very  audacious ;  and  if  Pro- 
vidence takes  no  particular  notice  of  such,  and 
gives  no  public  testimony  of  resentment,  it  would 
seem  very  strange  to  me;  I  should  only  say, 
there  is  the  more  behind,  the  wretches  have  the 
more  to  expect ;  let  them  think  of  it. 

Some  will  tell  us,  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  that 
really  the  devil  has  no  power  to  do  anything  in 
it,  one  way  or  other,  and  that  all  the  notions  of 
charm,  spell,  filtres,  magic  knots,  Ac.  are  jugglers* 
tricks,  and  have  nothing  in  them ;  they  reach 
the  fancy  indeed,  and  affect  the  imaginations  of 
weak,  vapourish  people;  but  that  really  these 
things  are  out  of  the  devil's  way,  nnd  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  can  do  nothing 
to  help  or  hinder;  that  the  devil  has  no  skill  in 
midwifery,  and  can  neither  tell  a  woman  when 
she  is  with  child,  or  when  she  is  not ;  he  can  no 
more  make  her  miscarry,  unless  It  is  by  frighting 
her,  than  he  can  make  her  conceive ;  tiiat  'tis  afi 
a  cheat,  contrived  by  a  gang  of  artful  knaves  to 
get  money,  pick  pockets,  and  deceive  the  ignorant 
women. 

How  far  this  may  be  true  or  not,  I  leave  to 
those  thdt  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
devil,  to  know  how,  and  to  what  degree,  he  can 
or  does  act  in  these  cases.  But  the  crime  of 
those  people  that  go  to  him  for  his  help  is  the 
same,  whether  he  can  assist  them  or  not ;  with 
the  addition  of  fool,  if  he  cannot 

I  might  ask  here,  whether  this  practice  Is  eon* 
sistent  with  honesty?  As  for  religion,  modesty, 
and  reputation,  that  I  think  I  have  mentioned  to 
satisfaction ;  but  as  to  the  honesty  of  it,  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said.  First,  as  I  said 
above;  to  a  husband  it  cannot  be  honest  by 
any  means:  we'll  suppose  the  man  to  be  |ui 
honest,  sober,  and  religious  husband ;  he  married* 
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no  doubt,  at  men  of  honest  principlei,  and  of  the 
utmost  modesty,  do,  that  is,  in  view  of  raisiag  up 
a  family  as  well  to  inherit  his  estate,  supposing 
that  part  to  be  sufficient,  as  to  preserve  a  name 
and  a  posterity,  as  other  gentlemen  do. 

Finding  his  wife  barren,  at  first  he  prays  hear- 
tily, as  he  may  do  lawfully,  that  he  may  be  fruitful, 
and  have  children.  Mark  the  harmony!  he 
prays  for  having  children,  and  she  prays  against 
any ;  he  looks  up  to  heaven  to  entreat  he  may 
be  blessed  and  increased ;  ^he  goes  to  the  devil 
for  help,  that  his  prayers  may  be  frustrated ;  he 
marries  in  expectation  of  children  ;  she  marries 
him,  but  endeavours  by  all  the  hellish,  diabolic 
arts  and  tricks  she  can  to  prevent  it,  and  dis- 
appoint him.  And  where  Is  the  honesty  of  all 
this,  pray?  At  least,  how  is  she  just  to  her 
husband  ? 

If  she  had  told  him  of  it  before  marriage,  it 
had  altered  the  case ;  or  if  she  had  acquainted 
him  with  it  when  she  did  thus,  and  he  had  con- 
sented, it  had  been  another  thing ;  at  least,  as  it 
regarded  him,  there  bad  been  no  injustice  in  it, 
because  of  hii  voluntary  assent  to  it :  but  then  it 
is  foolish  to  suggest,  for  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  agree  to  such  a  ridiculous  proposal, 
and  therefore  'tis  highly  dishonest  and  unjust  to 
her  husband. 

It  is  likewise  an  immoral  action  in  itself,  as  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things,  and  clashes  with  several  stated  rules  of 
life,  which  are  of  divine  institution.  But  that  is 
not,  as  I  said  before,  the  proper  view  of  this 
discourse* 

As  it  Is  not  honest  or  moral,  80»  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  not  to  consist  with  the  character 
of  a  modest  and  virtuous  woman.  If  a  whore 
acted  thus,  I  should  not  wonder  at  all ;  for  her 
business  is  to  conceal  her  immodest,  criminal 
conversation,  and«  if  possible,  to  hide  her  shame ; 
for  her  to  apply  to  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
take  drops  and  draughts,  and  physio  herself  from 
day  to  day,  I  should  make  no  wonder  at  it ;  'tis 
what  her  circumstanoet  make  not  rational  only 
but  necessary. 

But  for  an  honest  woman  I  openly  and  lawfully 
married  I  whose  husband  is  publicly  known ;  who 
lives  with,  and  acknowledges  her  to  be  bis  wife, 
and  beds  with  her,  as  we  call  it,  every  night ;  for 
this  woman  to  desire  to  be  barren,  much  more  to 
endeavour  to  prevent,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thingt  to  destroy  the  conception,  blast  the  fruit  of 
her  own  body,  poison  her  blood,  and  ruin  her 
sonstittttion,  that  she  may  have  no  children! 
This  can  have  nothing  in  it  but  witchcraft  and  the 
devil ;  *tii  scandalous  to  the  lut  degree :  *tis 
seeking  the  man  merely  as  such,  merely  for  the 
frailer  part,  as  my  Lord  Rochester  calls  it,  and 
that  brings  it  down  to  my  subject,  viz.  the  lewd- 
nets  of  it,  which  entitles  It,  in  my  ophiion,  to 
that  I  call  matrimonial  whoredom. 

They  may  gild  it  over  with  what  pretences 
they  will ;  they  may  use  their  female  rhetoric  to 
set  it  off,  and  to  cover  it ;  such  as  fear  of  the 
dangers  and  pains  of  a  hard  travail,  weakness  of 
constitution,  hereditary  miscarriages,  and  such 
like.  But  those  things  are  all  answered  with  a 
question,  MThy  then,  madam,  did  you  marry? 
Seeing  all  this  was  known  before,  they  were  as 
foUd  reaaoDs  for  not  marrying,  as  they  can  be 


now  for  not  breeding.  But  the  lady,  as  abovc^ 
would  venture  all  to  have  the  use  of  the  man ; 
and  as  for  her  reasons  why  she  would  have  no 
children,  she  most  account  for  them  another  way. 

Had  the  lady  been  with  child,  and  had  a 
dangerous  travail ;  had  she  been  iV«quontly  with 
child,  but  always  subject  to  abortions,  or  oonstaat 
and  dangerous  miscarriages;  liad  she  received 
any  hurt  in  the  delivery  of  her  former  children, 
which  threatened  dangers  if  ^  earae  again ;  or 
had  several  other  circumstances  attended  her, 
less  proper  to  mention  than  those;  had  she  been 
abused  by  midwives,  or  weakened  by  disiempcrs 
or  disasters,  this  would  alter  the  case. 

But  the  circumstance  I  insist  upon  is,  when 
the  woman  marries,  takes  a  man  to  bed  to  her, 
with  all  the  circomstaooes  that  are  to  be  under* 
stood,  without  obliging  us  to  express  them ;  lives 
with  him,  snd  lies  with  him  every  night,  and  yet 
professes  to  desire  she  may  have  no  children: 
these  are  the  circumstances  I  iniist  opon,  the 
aggravations  of  which  admit  no  abatement,  and 
for  which  I  do  not  know  one  modest  word  of 
excuse  can  be  said.  This  is  what  I  call  con- 
jugal lewdness,  nor  can  I  see  anything  else  in  it ; 
it  was  the  plain  end  of  her  marrying ;  it  is  io 
vain  to  call  it  by  other  names,  and  cover  it 
with  other  excuses ;  it  is  nothing  but  whoring 
under  the  shelter  or  cover  of  the  law,  we  may 
paint  it  out,  and  dress  it  up  u  we  will. 

CHAPTER  VL 
or  BBiNO  ovaa-acLBD  bt  pbbsuasion,  intsbsst, 

INPLUBNCB  or  raiBNDS,  roaCB,  A.lfD  TUB  lixb, 
TO  TAKB  THB  PBBSON  THBT  HAVB  NO  LOVB  FOB, 
AND  roaSAKB  THB  PBBSOV  THBT  BBALLT  LOVta 

Thb  subject  of  this  chapter  is  wry  particular, 
and  the  effects  of  it  sometimes  very  dismal ;  one 
would  think  it  was  hardly  to  be  named  among 
Christians,  that  in  a  country  where  we  preteod 
so  much  to  personal,  as  well  as  national  liberty, 
any  such  viounces  could  be  offered*  or  at  least 
be  suffbred. 

As  matrimony  should  be  the  effect  of  a  free 
and  previous  choice  in  the  persons  marrying,  so 
the  breaking  in  by  violence  upon  the  choice  aad 
affection  of  the  parties^  I  take  to  be  the  worst 
kind  of  rape ;  whether  the  violence  be  the  vio- 
lence of  persuasion  or  of  authority ;  I  mean,  such 
as  that  of  paternal  authority,  or  otherwise ;  for 
as  to  legal  authority,  there  is  nothing  of  that 
can  interpose  In  it;  the  laws  leave  it  where 
It  ought  to  be  left,  and  the  laws  of  matrimony,  in 
particular,  leave  it  all  upon  the  choice  of  tbe 
person,  and  in  the  power  of  their  will;  and 
therefore,  as  by  the  office  of  matrimony  appears, 
it  does  not  say  to  the  person— Thou  shalt  take 
this  man,  or  thou  riialt  take  this  woman;  bot 
Wilt  thou  take  this  man,  and  Wilt  then  take  thii 
woman  ?  and  unless  the  person  says,  I  will,  which 
Is  a  declaration  of  free  conaent,  and,  indeed, 
strongly  implies  a  free  choice,  there  can  be  no 
matrimony* 

Hence  I  might  enter  into  a  long  discoune  of 
the  justice  of  young  people^  on  either  side, 
resisting  the  persuasToniv  nay,  indeed,  the  com- 
mands of  those  who  otherwise  thev  ought  to 
obey,  in  a  case  of  thia  moment.  1  ahoold  be 
very  loath  to  say  anything  here  to  encourage 
breach  of  doty  in  chOdreA  to  pareou ;  but  as  in 
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this  caN  the  commtnd  seems  exorbitant,  so  the 
obedience  seems  to  be  more  limited  than  in  any 
other,  sod,  therefore,  I  may  go  fisrther  here  than 
I  would  do  in  any  of  the  points  of  subordination 
io  other  cases. 

It  is  a  maiim  in  bw,  at  well  as  in  reason, 
there  is  do  duty  in  obeying  where  there  is  no 
authority  to  command ;  or,  if  tou  wiU,  thus : 
There  Is  no  obligation  to  obey  where  there  is  no 
right  to  oommand ;  the  parent  has,  no  question, 
a  right  to  command,  nay,  to  govern  and  over- 
rule the  child  hi  ail  lawftil  thhigs:  but  if  the 
parent  commands  the  child  to  do  an  unlawfhl 
action,  the  child  may  decline  it;  for  a  thing 
caooot  be  lawful  and  unlawlUi  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  evident,  in  the  case  before  me,  if  the 
parent  commands  his  child  to  marry  such  or 
such  a  person,  and  the  child  either  cannot  love 
the  person,  or  at  the  same  time  declares  he  or 
she  is  engaged  in  affection  to  another,  the  com- 
mand of  the  parent  cannot  be  lawfully  obeyed, 
because  it  is  unlawful  for  the  child  to  marry  any 
person  he  or  she  cannot  love;  nay,  the  very 
doing  it  Is  destructive  of  matrimony,  and  they 
must  etcher  lie  one  way  or  other,  or  else  they 
cannot  obey  it,  for  they  cannot  be  married :  for 
example, 

A  father  says  to  his  son,  "  I  would  have  you 
mariy  such  a  young  lady.** 
j  '*  Oh !  sir,"  says  the  son,  « I  beg  of  you  do  not 
desire  it  of  me ;  she  is  a  woman  that,  of  all  the 
women  in  the  world,  I  would  not  marry  upon  any 
account  whatever." 

"  Do  not  tail  me  you  will  not  marry  her,"  says 
the  father,  "  I  have  good  reasons  for  your  having 
her." 

'*  But,  sir,**  says  the  son,  '*  I  hope  you  will  not 
insist  upon  it,  for  I  canoot  do  it.'* 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  oannot  do  it,*' 
says  the  father  angrily. 

'*  Why,  sir,**  sa>s  the  son,  **  I  cannot  love  her." 
"  O,  well ;  you  must  venture  that,**  says  the 
father  $  '*  marry  her  first,  and  you  will  love  her 
afterwards.  ** 

**  Indeed,  I  cAnnot  marry  upon  that  foot,  sir," 
aaye  the  son,  but  respectfully,  '*  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  naarry  a  woman  I  cannot  love." 

'*  I  tell  you,"  says  the  father,  *•  I  have  singled 
ber  out  for  you,  and  1  expect  you  should  have 
her.*» 

'*  I  am  oorry,  sir,  yon  should  choose  a  wife  for 
me,**  says  the  son,  '*and  never  let  me  know  it.** 
'*  I  thmk  it  is  your  duty  to  submit,"  says  the 
father,   *'so  long  as  I  think  she  is  a  suiuble 
match  for  you,  and  for  the  family." 

'•But,  sir,'*  says  the  son,  "  it  is  impossible :  I 
can  never  be  married  to  her;  no  clergyman 
ciares  marry  me  to  her.'* 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  says  his  father. 

**  Wbj,  sb,**  says  the  son,  •*  either  1  must  lie 

and  be  forsworn,  or  he  cannot  marry  me ;  and  I 

hope  you  will  not  desire  me  either  to  lie,  or  to  be 

perjured." 

**  Do  not  tell  me  of  lying  and  perjury,"  says 
the  passionate  father,  **I  do  not  inquire  into 
your  impertinent  cavils ;  I  tell  you,  she  will  make 
%,  rery  good  wife  for  you,  and  1  say  you  shall 
lave  ber.'* 

**  Well,  sir,"  says  the  son,  *'if  you  can  make 
loy  nainistcr  marry  me  to  her." 


**What  is  it  you  mean,**  says  the  father, 
*'  to  offer  such  stuff  to  me  ?  If  you  do  not  take 
her,  it  shall  be  worse  for  you ;  I  tell  you,  you 
shall  have  her." 

<*  Why,  sir,**  says  the  son,  <*  when  he  uks  me, 
if  I  will  take  her,  I  may  answer,  I  will ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  say,  Wilt  thou  lote  her?  I  must  say, 
I  will  not;  I  must  lie»  if  I  should  say,  I  will; 
and  if  he  can  marry  me  so,  let  him." 

**  I  do  not  make  a  jest  of  it,  son,*'  says  the 
father,  **  I  expect  you  go  and  wait  upon  her,  for 
I  will  have  you  marry  her,  I  tell  you,'* 

Thus  the  father  laid  it  upon  him  hard ;  he  put 
it  off  with  this  a  great  while,  that  he  could  not 
love  her ;  but  the  fiither  insisted  upon  it,  and 
threatened  to  disinherit  him ;  and  so  he  wickedly 
complied,  married  the  wonaan  he  hated,  and 
forsook  a  young  lady  that  loved  him,  and  that  be 
was  in  love  with;  and  he  was  unhappy,  and 
cursed  his  marriage  to  his  dyhig  day;  and  so 
was  the  woman  he  married  also.  Indeed  he  did 
not  go  so  lor  as  the  son  did  in  the  example 
I  gave  you  before ;  he  did  not  marry  them  both, 
but  he  was  very  unhappy. 

The  limits  of  a  parent's  authority,  in  this  case 
of  matrimony,  either  with  son  or  daughter,  I 
think,  stand  thus :  —  The  negative,  1  think,  is 
theirs,  especially  with  a  daughter ;  but,  I  think, 
the  positive  is  the  children's. 

If  the  child  looks  retrograde,  and  would  throw 
herself  away  upon  a  scoundrel,  upon  her  Aitber*s 
coachman  or  book-keeper,  or  upon  anything  un- 
worthy of  the  family  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  much 
more  if  the  person  she  inclines  to  marry  is  scanda- 
lous, a  man  of  vice,  a  man  of  an  ill  character,  a 
drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  rake,  or  what  else  is  to 
be  called  scandalous,  the  father,  or  mother,  or 
next  parent  or  guardian  may,  1  believe  with  jus- 
tice, interpose  theur  authority,  and  may  command 
her  not  to  take  such  or  such  a  person,  the  father 
may  put  the  negative  upon  her ;  nor  is  it  sufficient 
for  her  to  say,  she  loves  the  man,  or  is  in  love 
with  the  man. 

But  when  the  same  father  or  parent  comes  and 
directs  her,  the  said  daughter,  and  says  positively, 
you  shall  marry  such  or  such  a  man,  whether 
you  love  him  or  not,  there,  I  think,  the  case 
differs  extremely;  and  the  young  lady  telling 
them,  she  does  not  like  the  man,  that  she  cannot 
love  him,  and  will  not  marry  him  for  that  reason, 
is  a  justifiable  reason,  and  she  ought  not  to 
be  forced :  or,  if  she  says,  that  she  is  in  love  with 
another,  and  that  other  is  not  yet  discovered^ 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  reason,  and  she 
ought  not  to  be  forced  ;  nor  can  the  command  of 
a  father  or  mother  bind  her  to  marry  the  man  she 
cannot  love,  because  it  would  be  an  unlawful 
action,  unjust  and  injurious  both  to  the  man  and 
to  herself;  and  no  command  of  a  parent  can 
be  obliging  upon  her  to  do  an  unlawful  or  unjust 
action. 

The  parent,  therefore,  may  command  her  not 
to  marry  this  or  that  person,  but  may  not  com* 
mand  her  to  marry  any  particular  person,  who 
she  declares  herself  not  to  love ;  for  this  would 
be  to  command  her  to  lie,  and  be  forsworn,  in  the 
express  terms  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Again  ;  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  every  one 
that  marries,  before  they  fix  their  affection  sin- 
cerely upon  the  person  they  are  to  huvci  would 
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consider  what  I  just  mentioned  above,  vii.,  the 
wrong  they  do  to  the  person  they  take ;  tuppote 
it  be  the  woman,  who,  at  the  book,  they  promise 
upon  oath  to  love,  and  yet  afierwarda,  perhaps, 
tell  them  to  their  faces,  they  never  loved  them  at 
all.  This  is  an  irretrievable  injary  to  the  person, 
who  perhaps  was,  as  it  were,  snatched  out  of  the 
arms  of  those  that  did  love  her,  and  of  another 
ttiat  would  have  loved  her,  and  who,  perhaps, 
she  loved  also,  and,  persuaded  or  over-ruled  by 
parents,  to  take  one  who  pretended  as  much  to 
love  as  any  one,  but  only  took  her  for  her  money, 
and  venturing  upon  those  pretensions,  she  or  be 
is  now  deceived  and  disappointed,  the  wrong  is 
Irreparable ;  the  lady  that  might,  if  he  had  let 
her  alone,  been  made  happy,  is  abused,  is  made 
miserable,  is  injured  in  tbe  grossest  manner,  and 
he  had  much  better  have  ravished  her,  and  been 
hanged,  as  he  deserved :  1  mean  better  for  her ; 
then  she  had  been  free  again,  and  though  she 
had  been  abused,  tbe  injury  had  been  at  an 
end ;  but  here  she  is  abused  daily,  the  crime  is 
renewed,  and  she  is  made  unhappy  to  the  end  of 
her  life. 

This  marrying  without  affection,  or  contrary  to 
inclination,  has  a  variety  of  oomphcated  mischieft 
attending  it,  and  especially  considering  that, 
upon  the  leaat  disagreeableness  between  the  per- 
sons married,  former  objects  and  former  thoughts 
revive  in  the  mind ;  they  are  always  comparing 
their  condition  with  what  it  might  have  been, 
with  what  otben  are,  and  with  what»  at  least, 
they  fancy  others  are ;  ever  repining  at  what  is, 
ever  wishing  what  can  never  be*  Everything 
they  have  is  disagreeable  and  unpleasant ;  they 
look  on  their  lUe  as  a  slave  at  Algiers  looks  upon 
his  chains;  they  fancy  themselves  as  persons 
only  bought  and  sold,  as  persons  committed  by 
warrant,  and  made  prisoners  for  life. 

The  state  they  are  in  is  embittered  by  every 
circumstance,  and  every  circumstance  embittered 
by  the  want  of  affection;  the  thing  is  bad  in  it* 
self,  and  want  of  affection  makes  every  part  of  it 
worse. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  marriage  should 
issue  otherwise ;  1  had  almost  said  it  is  not  pos- 
sible :  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  directs  it,  and 
the  disagreeableness  can  hardly  fail  to  happen, 
because  there  is  not  only  no  fund  of  affection  to 
build  upon,  but  a  kind  of  a  pre-engaged  aversion, 
which  is  certain  to  assist,  and  to  render  every- 
ttiing  worse,  rather  than  better. 

I  could  give  a  long  history  of  a  family,  within 
the  compass  of  my  own  observation,  where  both 
I  the  man  and  the  woman  were  thus  stated ;  that 
,  is  to  say,  brought  together  by  the  allurement  of 
good  circumstances,  and  the  over-ruling  diree- 
1  tions  of  their  immediate  governors  and  friends ; 
when,  on  both  sides,  their  choice  and  affections 
were  guided,  at  least  against  the  respective  ob- 
ject, if  not  to  other  objecU ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
those  other  objects  were  not  indeed  so  suitable  as 
to  birth  and  fortune,  for  this  breach  happened  m 
a  family  of  some  figure,  and  among  that  we  call 
quality,  yet  the  choice  they  had  made  for  them- 
selves'bad  certainly  been  more  suitable  to  them 
as  man  and  woman,  and  had  tended  infinitely 
more  to  their  satisfaction* 

l^^ems  they  had  frequently  had  rufBings  and 
rencounters,  as  they  might  be  called,  upon  the 


subject  before;  and  as  they  went  upon  an  dd 
mob  rule,  that  few  words  among  friends  were  best, 
and  those  very  spiteful ;  so,  if  they  did  CsU  out,  it 
was  short,  but  bitter ;  and  this  battle,  which  I 
happened  to  have  the  following  aeoonnt  of,  ssd 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  they  ever  had,  may 
pass  for  a  specimen : 

It  happened  to  be  at  snpper,  and  the  gentlenan 
had  drank  to  his  lady  with  a  kuid  of  a  sneer  and 
a  bow,  and  my  service  to  your  ladyship  (for  she 
was  a  lady).  ^*Ay,ay,"  says  she,  *' service  !aervic«r 
repeating  the  word  two  or  three  times  ;  **  it's  wdl 
where  there  is  no  love  there  can  be  a  lattk  good 
manners  ;**  and  so  the  battle  was  begnn. 

Knight*  Love !  love !  nay,  the  d  1  take 
your  Ladyship*  yoa  knowl  never  loved  y«Mi  in 
my  life. 

tadjf.  Nay,  I  was  pretty  even  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas, for  I  hated  you  heartily  from  thefint  faonr  I 
saw  you. 

Xjugki,  EquaUy  yoked  1  madam,  that's  tnie, 
equallv yoked  f  {To  ikai  k9  addtd an  oaik  or  two,) 

Laif.  Ay,  ay  I  a  yoke  indeed,  and  two  beasts 
to  draw  in  it. 

KmigkL  Good  words,  madam  why  didn't  joo 
say  whore  and  rogue  ? 

Ladjf.  And  if  1  had*  it  had  been  bat  plain 
English, 

KnighL  And  plain  truth,  you  meaut  I 
pose. 

Lady,  Nay,  what  was  Sir  Thomas,  to 
a  woman  that  he  could  swear  he  never  loved  in 
hisUfe? 

KnighL  And  pray,  what  was  my  lady,  to  go 
to  bed  to  a  man  she  hated  moat  heartily  ? 

Lady.  The  more  innocent  of  the  two,  far  1 
was  never  married. 

KjughL  Not  married!  Why,  what  have  yon 
been  doing  then  all  this  while  ?  What's  the  En- 
glish of  that,  madam? 

Lady,  The  English  of  what?  I  oonld  make 
it  speak  English  if  1  would ;  but  good  manners, 
ratuer  than  a  regard  to  the  person,  slops  my 
mouth* 

Am^Al.  Nay,  let  It  come  out,  madam ;  there 
ean  be  no  loss  of  good  language  between  yon  and 
I.  I  have  lain  with  a  woman  I  dkl  not  love,  and 
you  have  lam  with  a  man  these  four  years,  and 
were  never  married.  What  will  my  lady  eali  her- 
self next  ? 

Lady.  Not  a  whore  kut  all  that ;  so  I  have 
the  better  of  Sir  ThosMS  stOI. 

KmgkL  What  can  it  be  then?  No  magic,  1 
doubt)  will  bring  your  ladyship  off. 

Lady.  Yes,  yes;  I  shall  bring  myself  off 
fairly ;  I  say,  it  was  no  marriag«,  it  was  ail  fisrce, 
a  rape  upon  innooenee  and  virtue. 

AniyhL  A  rape  1  didn't  you  go  to  obnrch  and 
repeat  the  words,  and  say,  1  will  ? 

Latfy*  Go  to  church ;  no,  no ;  you  may  say. 
Indeed,  I  was  dragged  to  church,  1  did  not  go ;  1 
tell  you  it  was  no  matrimony,  though  it  was  a 
marriage ;  1  was  ravished,  and  nothing  else. 

Knight.  But  who  forced  you,  and  wbo 
dragged  you  to  church ;  1  am  sure  1  went  to 
church  with  as  ill  a  will  as  you 

Lady.  1  don't  know  what  yon  did;  but  I 
went  like  a  bear  hauled  to  a  stake,  1  know. 

KaighL  And  1  think  you  have  bc«n  a  bear  ever 
since ;  1  suppose  that  made  yon  sa 


Lady,  Whether  I  have  been  a  oear  or  nOt  I 
have  been  baited  like  a  bear ;  that  is  true  enough. 
Kmghi,  Well,  your  ladyship  is  even  with  me 
there  indeed,  you  give  me  the  dog  for  the  bear. 
Lady,  You  must  drink  as  you  brew,  Sir  Tho- 
mas ;  you  know  that  it  was  you  began  it. 

Kmgkt,  It  is  just  upon  roe  indeed ;  I  broke 

^  my  faith  and  honour  with  the  angel  1  loved    for 

the  cursed  thirst  of  money.     My  father  knew  not 

what  he  did  when  he  persuaded  me  to  it ;  but 

I  must  marry  a  fortune  1 

Lady.  Yes,  and  I  must  be  tickled  witn  a  fea^ 

!  ther,  and  wheedled  up  with  being  a  lady.     If  I 

'  had  taken  the  man  I  loved,  I  had  had  that  which 

,  few  ladies  enjoy ;  I  had  had  the  roan  that  loved 

,  me,  and  he  had  had  the  woman  that  loved  him, 

and  both  been  happy  ;  and  now,  here  is  the 

baronet  and  tbe  lady  as  wretched  as  a  foot  sol* 

.  dlcr  and  his  trull. 

I      Knight,  I  saw  nothing  in  you  at  first  to  make 
a  man  happy. 

La<fy.  And  I  desired  no  happiness  so  much, 
when  I  went  to  church,  as  to  have  been  delivered 
from  you. 

jKmgkl.  I  was  bewitched  with  the  money  in* 
deed,  but  never  with  the  lady,  1  assure  you. 

Lady,  And  my  mother  was  fond  of  the  knight- 
hood indeed ;  I  am  sure  I  was  never  fond  of  the 
,  knight. 

!      Knight,  I  might  have  had  as  much  money,  it 
\  may  be,  somewhere  else. 

Lady.  And  1  might  have  made   the   man  1 
'  loved  a  knight  with  my   money,  whenever  I 
pleased  ;  but  my  mother  had  her  failings. 
I      Knight.  If  I  had  had  less  money,  I  might  have 
had  abetter  wife. 

!      Lady.  And  I  could  never  have  had  a  worse 
husband. 

KmghL  Well,  I  will  find  tome  way  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  TU  warrant  you ;  at  worst,  a  pistol  and 
half  an  ounce  of  lead  will  deliver  me  at  once. 

Lady*  The  sooner  the  better.  Sir  Thomas; 
heaven  keep  you  in  the  mind. 

In  short,  the  lady  had  the  better  of  him,  and 
put  him  in  a  rage,  and  then  he  left  her,  and  went 
out  of  the  room ;  but  about  the  usual  time  of 
going  to  bed,  they  came  a  little  to  themselves 
again,  and  were  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  when  a 
Cew  words  rising  the  wind,  it  blew  up  into  another 
storm,  and  they  fell  out  more  furiously  than  be- 
fore. 

She  told  him  she  had  had  but  two  children, 

and  she  thanked  God  they  were  both  dead. 

He  told  her   he  desired  no  more  of  the  breed. 

She  replied,  she  desired  all  the  world  to  take 

notice,  that  if  ever  she  was  with  child  ^  again,  it 

would  be  a  bastard,  and  none  of  his. 

He  turned  round  from  her,  and  bid  her  turn 
her  back  to  him. 

She  said,  with  all  her  heart,  and  did  so. 
**  Now  curse  yourself."  said  be,  *'  If  ever  you  tarn 
your  face  to  me  again.*' 

She  said  she  knew  a  better  way  for  it  than 
that ;  so  she  called  her  maid,  took  her  leave  of 
him,  and  went  to  bed  bv  herself. 

The  next  day  she  took  her  coach,  and  went  to 
a  relation's  house,  took  some  jewels  with  her,  and 
sent  for  her  clothes.  And  thus  ended  a  mother- 
mode  match  on  one  hand,  and  a  money-mode 
match  on  the  other  hand  j  on  both  hands  without 


afiectioo,  and  where  they  had  been  matoally  prc^ 
engaged  to  other  objects ;  and  what  was  all  this, 
pray,  but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  I 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  this  work  to 
give  the  short  history  of  the  remaining  life  of 
these  two  passionate  married  enemies,  for  such 
they  were.  As  they  were  people  of  good  fashion 
and  figure,  they  might  have  quarrelled  with  some 
reserve  to  good  manners ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
she  pursued  him  with  all  the  spite  and  rage  of 
her  tongue  that  it  wos  possible  for  a  women  to 
invent ;  said  all  the  bitter  and  disdoioful  things 
of  him  that  ilUnature  could  inspire  her  with ; 
scorned  all  the  motions  of  friends  towards  a  re- 
conciliation to  him,  which  at  first  he  was  not 
averse  to ;  and  at  last  gave  out  that  he  kept  a 
whore,  and  that  she  intended  to  sue  him  to  a 
divorce. 

In  return,  after  he  fbund  her  obstinate,  be  put 
oil  the  contempt  upon  her  he  wos  able,  ond  in  oil 
compony  where  he  could  possibly  come  ot  her; 
mode  ballads  ond  songs  of  her  ;  and,  in  o  word, 
they  took  oil  possible  ways  on  both  sides  to  moke 
it  impossible  they  should  ever  come  together 
agoio. 

After  some  time  he  went  obrood  into  t^Vonce, 
when  he  did  the  spttefuUest  thing  thot  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do,  or  thot,  I  think,  o  man 
could  ever  do  by  a  wife.  Being  (os  he  had 
( given  out)  at  Paris,  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be 
raised  that  he  was  very  sick,  and  a  little  ofter 
thot  he  woo  dead.  This  he  corried  so  far,  thot 
his  scrvonts  ond  dependents,  who  he  left  ot  his 
house,  were  oil  put  into  mourning,  and  the  lady 
was  firmly  convinced  thot  he  wos  deed;  nay. 
he  employed  o  subtle,  manogiog  fellow,  to  come 
to  the  house  where  the  lody  l(^ged  to  give  on 
ocQOunt  of  his  di^th,  ond  that  he,  was  at  the 
funeral. 

In  o  word,  things  were  co  rried  so  for  that  the 
lody  wos  courted  by  onother  gentlemon,  ond  ot 
length  consented  to  be  married;  but  all  things 
being  prepared  for  the  wedding,  settlements  mode, 
the  very  day  come,  ond  her  friends  obout  her,  he 
sends  o  messenger  to  tell  her  that  he  wos  coming 
to  the  church  to  see  her  morried,  that  he  would 
hove  remained  in  his  grove  o  little  longer,  but 
thot  he  wos  resolved  she  should  not  hove  so  much 
pleosure  as  that  of  one  doy*s  delusion ;  and  thot 
he  would  not  do  the  gentlemon  the  injury  of 
letting  him  ignorontly  marry  a  she-devii,  os  he 
hod  done. 

This  was  monoged  so  wickedly,  ond  with  such 
o  keenness  ond  severity  of  spite,  that  it  olmost 
oost  the  lady  her  life ;  ond  it  might  hove  gone 
fiirther,  for  the  gentleman  was  offrooted  so  thot 
he  demanded  sotisfoction  of  him,  ond  it  went  up 
to  a  challenge  i  tmt  some  friends  interposed,  so 
that  they  did  not  fight. 

The  enroged  lody  fell  sick  with  disdoin ;  ond 
the  fury  that  this  piece  of  monogement  put  her 
in  wos  such,  that  she  continued  languishing  near 
two  yeors ;  but  then  recovered.  A  great  many 
friends  interposed,  if  possible,  to  reconoUe  tbem ; 
but  there  was  no  room  for  that,  it  was  gone  too  fiur. 

At  length  they  brought  it  to  o  truce,  though 
they  could  not  bring  it  to  o  peace ;  they  broogbt 
them  to  an  agreement  of  civility,  vii.  not  to 
insult  or  offront  one  onother  ony  more,  ond  this 
wos  oil  they  could  ever  be  brought  to  s  nor  woi 
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it  etqr  to  bring  them  to  that,  w  eiatperated  were 
they  on  both  tidei,  m  irreconcilably  provoked, 
especially  the  woman. 

This  if  one  example  of  a  marriage  by  force  of 
friendB,  and  by  motivei  of  avarice  and  pride, 
where  the  partial  were  pre-engaged  by  their 
alTeetiun  to  other  object!.  I  could  give  manyj 
inatancet  in  their  degree  equally  unhappy,  though 
perhapa  not  carried  on  to  luch  an  extravagant 
length,  but  all  serve  to  convince  ns  how  liital  it 
is  for  meo  or  women  to  engage  their  persons  one ' 
way  and  their  affections  another.  { 

Certainly  those  people  who  have  the  least  value  i 
for  their  own  ease,  that  expect  any  felicity  in  a 
married  life,  should  think  before  they  take  this 
leap  in  the  dark ;  I  say,  they  should  think  a  little 
how  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  can  expect 
happiness  in  a  woman  they  do  not  love,  and  in 
a  woman  who  they  shall  be  tied  to  live  with  while 
they  love  another,  and  shall  be  night  and  day 
wishing  their  beloved  Rachel  were  in  their  arm's 
instead  of  the  biear-eyed  Leah  which  they  had 
taken  in  her  place« 

But  thus  it  is,  and  that  too  frequently  to  won- 
der at,  that  men  love  the  person  they  do  not 
marry,  and  marry  the  person  they  cannot  love. 

Tell  me,  f9  Mered  powtn,  which  nile  on  hifh, 
If  lov«'s  a  hMTen-born  prnmion,  tell  me  whj 
Do  mortalA  lore,  and  henyen  so  oft  deny? 

Unhappy  man !  by  law's  unequal  tie, 
Bound  to  pottces  the  ottlect  he  would  II  j ; 


I 


And  left  to  lore  what  he  cannot  ei^oy. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
or  MAaaviNo  onx  paasoN,  aud  at  the  samb  timx 

OWNING  TBXMSILVIS    TO  BX    IK  LOVX  WITH  AN- 
OTHBB. 

To  love  and  not  to  marry  is  nature's  aversion ; 
to  marry  and  not  to  love,  is  nature's  corruption ; 
the  first  is  hateful,  the  last  is  really  criminal; 
and,  as  has  been  said  in  its  place,  it  is  in  some  re- 
elects both  murder  and  robbery ;  it  makes  a 
man  JHo  de  ae  with  respect  to  all  the  comforts 
of  his  life ;  and  it  makes  him  a  robber  to  his  wife. 
if  she  be  a  woman  that  has  the  misfortune  to  love 
him.  And  this  I  have  spoken  to  at  large  in  the 
last  chapter. 

But  to  marry  one  woman  and  love  another,  to 
marry  one  man  and  be  in  love  with  another,  this 
is  yet  worse,  tenfold  worse,  if  that  be  possible ! 
it  is  in  its  kind  a  mere  piece  of  witchcraft ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  civil  legal  adultery,  nay,  it  makes  the 
man  or  woman  be  committing  adultery  in  their 
hearts  every  day  of  their  lives;  and  can  I  be 
wrong,  therefore,  to  say  that  it  may  be  very  well 
called  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ?  If  l  may  judge, 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  it  too. 

It  is,  first,  a  plain  downright  crime  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it ;  if  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  in  it,  they  indeed  cheat  one  another  ;  first,  the 
man  thinks  the  woman  has  the  worst  of  it,  and 
that  he  only  cheats  her ;  she  fancies  that  he  has 
the  worst  of  it,  and  that  she  clieats  him  ;  but,  in 
short,  it  is  a  mutual  fraud,  wherein  both  are 
cheats  and  both  cheated,  both  deceivers  and  both 
deceived. 

When  they  come  to  the  book  to  marry,  they 
nutnally  engage  what  was  engaged  before,  like 
a  knave  that  borrows  money  upon  an  estate  which 
be  had  mortgaged  already.     Mark  what  a  com- 


plication of  crimes  meet  together  m  the  diarch; 
when  they  come  up  to  the  altar,  the  man  pUgfats 
her  his  troth  or  truth  that  he  wfil  krve  her, 
when  he  knows  he  cannot  do  it,  for  that  he  loves 
another  already  before  her. 

The  woman  plights  him  her  troth  that  she  w31 
love  him,  when,  as  the  lady  just  now  mentioned 
told  Sir  Thomas  — ,  she  heartily  hated  him 
from  the  first  time  she  ever  saw  him.  Here  b 
I  mutual  pledging  the  troth  to  a  falsehood,  whlefa 
is,  in  short,  a  premeditated  lie  ;  like  a  cold  blood 
murder,  it  is  intended  to  be  done  long  belbfe  it 
is  Jone.  Here  is  also  a  stated,  calm,  intended 
perjury ;  a  swearing  to  do  what  they  own  they 
not  only  did  not  intend  to  do,  but  knew  before- 
hand they  could  not  do. 

How  many  kinds  of  dislionesty  are  here  mixt 
together  ?  Take  it  in  the  very  first  words  of  the 
minister,  being  as  an  introduction  to  the  office  of 
matrimony ;  the  minister  adjures  them,  as  they 
will  answer  it  at  the  great  and  dreadfoi  day,  &ei^ 
when  the  f ecrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed, 
that  if  they  know  any  lawful  hindrance  or  impe- 
diment  why  they  should  not  be  lawfully  joined  to- 
gether, they  should  then  declare  it,  protestiof 
against  even  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  in  case 
they  fail. 

I  require  and  charge  you  both  (as  ye  will 
answer  at  the  dreadful   day  of  judgment, 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed),  that  if  either  of  yon  know  any 
impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  lawfullv 
joined  together  in  matrimony,  ye  do  now 
confess  it     For  be  ye  well  assured,  that 
so  many  as  are  coupled  together  otherwise 
than   God*s  word   doth    allow,  mn   not 
*  joined  together  by  God,  nettber  Is  their 
matrimony  lawful. 
Hereupon  the  minister  giving  them  time  to  an- 
swer, they  are  silent ;  tluit  is  to  say,  tli ey  deelare 
no  impediment,  which  is  a  tacit  declaring  that 
they  know  of  none ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  know  that  in  conscience  they  have  settled 
their  love  and  aiTection  upon  another  person ;  and 
the  man  or  woman  they  now  marry  they  cannot 
love,  and  ought  not  on  that  account  to  Barry, 
because  they  promise  what  Uiey  know  they  aball 
not  perform. 

How  many  times  also  does  the  secret  ooae  onl 
afterwards,  either  unawam  by  themselves  er  ta 
delirious  fits,  extremities  of  distempers,  dreaau, 
talking  in  the  sleep,  and  such  other  ways,  whidi 
prove,  however,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  fiunily, 
yet  unavoidable? 

Such  persons  have  great  reason  to  be  svre  Aai 
they  do  not  talk  in  their  sleep;  for  what  the 
mind  bears  such  a  weight  of  upon  it,  which  indeed 
it  is  not  equal  to,  and  is  not  possible  to  be  sup- 
ported, though  by  a  vigilant  guarding  the  tongue 
in  the  day-time  it  shall  be  kept  in,  yet  how  often 
will  it  break  out  in  a  dreami  and  the  tongue  be- 
tray itself  in  iu  sleep  ? 

How  miserable  is  the  Isdy,  frequently  wlshmg 
she  were  in  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loves  In- 
stead of  his  arms  who  she  is  unhappily  tied  to? 
Those  ardent  wishes  prompting  her  deairosb  she 
falls  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  dreams  that  It  is 
really  so,  as  die  wished  it  might  be. 

In  the  transports  of  her  imaginatiott  hervak- 
ing    soul  commands  her  tongue,  though   Iho 
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whote  Of^ganie  body  be  laid  asleep ;  I  say,  com- 
naads  the  tongue  to  tell  the  dangerous  truth ; 
•be  criei  out  as  in  an  ecstasy,  discovers  the 
aAetkm,  and  unhappily  names  the  man.  The 
fiiir  ,  the  toast  of  the  town,  the  beauty  of  the 
beauties,  bad  admirers  enough,  was  beloved  to 
madness  and  distraction  by  a  throng  of  admirers ; 
at  last,  for  the  sake  of  a  settlement,  a  little  more 
than  ordinarily  large,  she  quits  the  generous 

Ca f  the  lord  of  her  aiTections,  the  only  roan 

In  the  world  that  had  found  the  way  into  her 
heart,  and  to  whom  she  had  made  innumerable 
vows  of  fidelity  ;  I  say,  quits  him  with  the  utmost 
rudeness,  and  throws  herself,  at  the  importunities 
and  commands  of  her  avaricious  parents ;  I  say, 
throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  mean,  a  coarse, 
an  unbred,  halttaught  citisen,  the  son  of  a  rich, 
overgrown  tradesman,  himself  a  clown,  only  that 
he  was  a  boor  of  fortune,  can  keep  her  fine,  and 
cause  her  to  ride  in  a  coach.     And  what  then  1 

She  marries  this  lump  of  unpolished,  simple 
stuff,  and  they  live  tolerably  well  for  a  time,  when 
one  night,  in  a  dream,  she  fancied  herself  in  the 
arms  of  her  former  lover,  pleased  to  a  rapture 
with  what  she  had  so  long  reason  to  know  she 
eould  never  enjoy ;  she  flies  out  even  in  her 
dream  to  talking  aloud;  and  not  only  to  talk 
aloud,  though  fast  asleep,  but  gives  her  tongue  a 
loose  into  all  the  roost  dangerous  expressions, 
that  love  to  the  real  master  of  her  heart,  and  the 
utmost  contempt  of  her  gaoler,  as  she  called  him. 
flseaning  her  husband,  could  inspire  her  with : 
nor  was  this  all ;  for  where  will  misfortunes  end? 
but  in  the  height  of  her  ecstasies,  and  with  a 
wicked,  though  but  fancied  liberty,  she  calls  her 
former  lover  bv  his  name,  and  so  betrays  herself 
to  her  husband,  who  hears  himself  accused  bf  the 
worst  of  crimes,  treated  with  the  worst  contempt, 
and  the  greatest  of  indignity  put  upon  him,  in 
words  at  length,  that  can  be  thought  of. 

Her  husband  was  not  at  first  well  awake,  and 
so,  perhaps,  was  not  let  into  the  first  part  of  it ; 
nor  was  he  presently  capable  ef  understanding 
what  it  all  meant ;  but  when  he  heard  himSelf 
abused  in  so  gross  a  manner,  it  put  him  into  a 
passion,  and  he  replied  rashly  to  her,  not  thinking 
she  had  been  asleep. 

This  replying  to  her  unhappily  waked  her,  or 
at  least  so  much  as  to  put  a  stop  to  her  talking 
aloud.  Her  husband  was  presently  aware  that 
his  wife  was  not  awake,  and  vexed  that  he 
waked  her ;  he  lies  still  a  little,  till  sleep  over- 
coming her,  and  the  pleasing  ideas  of  her  past 
loves  set  her  to  talking  again ;  when  her  husband 
siibCilely  managhig  himself,  spoke  softly  at  her  eaf 
several  words  agreeable  to  what  she  had  said,  and 
brottffht  her  by  that  means  (as  is  not  imprac- 
ttenble)  to  answer  several  questions,  and  that  in 
such  n  manner  as  his  patience  would  bear  it  no 
longer. 

litis  want  of  temper  was  perhaps  her  felicity 
so  far,  as  that  she  discoversMi  no  more  to  him, 
though  she  had  discovered  so  much  already  as 
made  an  irreconcilable  breach  between  them. 
And  first,  as  he  was  exasperated  to  the  highest 
degree  by  what  he  had  heard,  and  waked  her  in  a 
kind  of  a  passion,  he  asked  her  what  she  had 
been  dreaming  of  ? 

She  was  not  presently  come  to  herself  enough 
to  renoHeet  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  so  that  she 


made  him  no  answer  for  a  while ;  but  he  re- 
peating the  question,  It  soon  came  into  her 
thoughts  that  she  had  dreamed  something  not  fit 
to  tell  him  of;  so  she  answered,  she  had  dreamed 
of  nothing ;  but  he  pressing  her  with  the  question, 
she  said,  "  Did  she  dream  ?  why,  if  she  did,  she 
could  not  remember  it.*'  But  what  confusion 
was  she  in  when  she  heard  him  tell  her  all  the 
particulars  of  her  dream  as  fairly,  almost,  as  if 
she  had  told  them  herself  1 

However,  she  insisted  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  that  if  she  did  dream,  nothing  was  more 
frequent  than  for  people  to  dream,  and  forget 
what  they  dreamt  of,  and  so  might  she ;  for  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  it,  at  the  same  time  little 
thinking,  nay,  not  suspecting,  what  had  happened, 
viz.  that  she  had  been  talking  in  her  sleep  to  her 
former  lover  with  all  possible  endearments,  and 
had  spoken  to  him  of  her  husband  with  the 
utmost  contempt ;  and  she  was  confounded  again 
to  have  her  husband  repeat  the  very  words  which 
she  knew  she  had  dreamed  oC 

But  her  husband,  whose  passion  drove  him 
beyond  all  bounds,  was  not  satisfied  with  up- 
braiding her  with  the  particulars,  but  told  her 
that  she  had  revealed  them  all  herself  in  her 
sleep,  and  that  she  had  said  so  and  so  to  him, 
upon  his  making  little  short  answers  to  her.  and 
offering  some  questions ;  and  that,  in  short,  she 
had  betrayed  her  own  intrigues ;  from  whence 
he  charged  her  openly  with  being  dishonest,  and 
with  that  person  also,  and  that  before  her  mar- 
riage to  him  as  well  as  after,  alleging  that  it 
appeared  from  her  own  mouth.    Nor  was  he 

{>rudent  enough  to  conceal  the  thing,  and  to  let  it 
ie  as  a  private  feud  between  themselves ;  but  he 
told  it  openly  and  publicly  among  the  neighbours, 
and  in  almost  all  company.  But  he  had  the 
worst  of  the  quarrel,  though  he  had  the  better  of 
the  fact,  and  that  by  his  want  of  conduct  too. 

The  women's  wit,  they  say,  never  fails  them  at 
a  pinch ;  *tis  easy  to  imagine  that  his  wife  was  In 
the  utmost  confusion  at  the  discovery  of  the 
thing  as  it  was,  and  especially  while  she  was  at  a 
lots  to  know  which  way  he  came  by  his  infor- 
mation ;  for  though  she  might  easily  have  sup« 
posed  that  she  must  have  spoke  aloud  in  her 
sleep,  yet  as  she  had  never  known  herself  to  do 
so  before,  she  did  not  think  of  it  at  first,  but 
thought  he  had  dealt  with  the  devil,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  with  some  conjuror,  who,  as  she 
had  been  told,  could,  by  the  help  of  the  devil, 
first  make  people  dream  of  what  they  thought  fit 
to  inject  into  their  thoughts,  and  then  tell  of  it  to 
whom  they  thought  fit 

This  filled  her  with  indignation  at  her  husband, 
for  having,  as  she  aflSrmed,  t>ewitched  her,  and 
employed  the  devil  to  betray  her  into  mischief, 
and  then  betray  that  mischief ;  and  she  resolved 
to  give  him  a  home  charge  upon  the  subject,  and 
threaten  to  bring  him  upon  the  public  stage  for 
enchantment  and  sorcery. 

But  be  put  a.  better  invention  into  her  head  •; 
for  unwarily  he  threw  it  out,  that  he  heard  her 
talk  in  her  sleep,  and  that  be  asked  her  such  and 
such  questions  by  whispering  in  her  ear,  and  that 
she  anwsered  so  and  so. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  her,  that  if  this  was 
all  he  had  for  it,  be  was  but  one  affirmative,  and 
no  witness  in  his*  own  case,  and  that  her  negative 
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might  go  ai  for  as  his  afflrmatiYe ;  that  she  had 
no  more  to  do  but  to  deny  the  fact ;  that  as  to 
the  story  of  whispering  questions,  and  her  an- 
■wering  them,  the  pretence  was  a  novelty ;  and 
■0  strange,  that  though  it  might  be  true,  nobody 
would  believe  it,  especially  if  she;  firmly  denied  it. 

Upon  this  she  b^an  with  him ;  told  him  she 
had  perceived  a  good  while  his  jealous  and 
uneasy  humour,  and  that  he  had  laid  a  great 
many  plots  and  designs  to  attack  her  reputation, 
and  ail  to  find  an  excuse  to  justify  his  ill  usage 
of  her ;  but  that  her  conduct  was  such  before  the 
whole  world  that  nobody  would  believe  him; 
and  that  now  he  had  dressed  up  a  story  between 
the  devil  and  him,  to  fix  something  upon  her,  if 
possible;  but  that  it  was  an  evident  forgery  of 
his  own,  with  the  help  of  his  witchcraft ;  and  as 
the  story  was  itself  improbable,  and  next  to 
Impossible,  so  she  declared  it  was  a  lie,  and  the 
defied  the  devil  and  him,  they  might  both  do 
their  worst. 

She  gave  him  this  so  roundly,  and  with  such 
assurance,  and  told  it  also  so  publicly  (as  he  did 
his  story),  that  the  man  began  to  find  she  had 
the  better  of  him ;  tliat  people  began  to  think 
her  ill  used ;  that  he  was  only  jealous  of  her,  and 
that  he  had  made  this  story  to  blast  her  character, 
and  to  justify  his  own  jealousies ;  then  as  to  the 
whispering  story,  everybody  said  it  looked  like  a 
forgery  indeed,  and  nobody  believed  a  word  of  it, 
for  ,it  seemed  improbable ;  so  that  the  husband 
began  to  talk  less  of  the  matter  than  before,  and 
was  sensible  that  she  was  too  hard  for  him. 

But  the  more  he  began  to  give  out,  the  more 
furiously  she  followed  her  blow ;  for  she  not  only 
told  her  tale  as  above,  but  she  employed  two  or 
three  emissaries  to  hand  it  about  among  the 
ladies  at  the  tea-table,  and  among  the  gossips ; 
and  the  man,  in  a  word,  got  such  an  ill  name, 
that  he  was  the  contempt  of  all  his  neighbours. 

Nor  did  she  end  here;  but  she  added  her 
former  design  to  the  latter:  and,  first,  she 
separated  from  him  at  home,  or,  as  'tis  usually 
expressed,  they  parted  beds ;  in  short,  she  told 
him,  that  it  was  reported  there  were  magicians 
and  fellows  that  dealt  with  the  devil,  who,  they 
said,  by  the  help  of  evil  spirits,  could  cause 
people  to  dream  what  and  when  they  pleased, 
and  to  talk  in  their  sleep,  and  that  she  understood 
her  husband  had  been  conversing  with  some  of 
those  cunning  men,  as  they  called  them,  in  order 
to  make  the  experiment  upon  her  by  whispering 
things  in  her  ear  while  she  was  asleep,  and  so 
making  her  dream  so  and  so,  and  tlien  report 
that  she  talked  of  those  things  in  her  sleep,  in 
order  to  expose  her. 

That  therefore  she  would  lie  by  herself,  for  she 
would  not  lie  in  bed  with  one  that  would  bring 
the  devil  into  the  room,  to  expose  and  betray 
her ;  that  she  would  have  her  maid  lie  with  her 
every  night,  that  she  might  have  good  witness  of 
her  conduct ;  but  that  she  would  not  trust  herself 
any  more  to  sleep  with  one  that  would  betray 
her  to  the  devil,  and  then  to  all  the  world. 

This  she  not  only  told  her  husband,  but  told 
it  to  all  her  friends  and  tea-table  emissaries ;  and 
the  story  was  so  plausible  in  its  kind,  and  was 
told  so  much  to  her  advantage,  that  everybody 
jnstified  her  conduct,  said  she  was  in  the  right, 
that  she  could  do  no  less*  and  that  no  woman  in 


her  senses  would  sleep  in  bed  with  a  man  who 
was  able  to  do  such  things  as  those ;  and  that,  in 
short,  it  was  all  one  as  to  sleep  with  the  devil. 

The  man  had  no  remedy  but  to  deny  the  charge, 
and  to  say  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
devil,  or  with  any  such  people  as  oonjarors,  ma- 
gicians, or  any  such  sort  of  folks,  in  his  life.  But 
all  that  went  but  a  little  way,  for  who  would  not 
deny  it  if  they  were  the  most  guilty  of  any  in  the 
world  ?  But  the  woman  vouched  that  so  and  so  he 
hod  said,  and  such  and  such  things  he  had  pre- 
tended ;  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the  help 
of  the  devil ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  safe 
for  her,  by  any  means,  to  trust  herself  with  him. 

1'hus  the  guilty  wife  got  the  victory  over  the 
innocent  husband  by  the  mere  dexterity  of  her 
wit  and  the  conduct  of  her  allies,  not  foigetting 
the  assistance  of  a  public  clamour;  the  man 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  famed  for 
overmuch  sense  or  conduct  in  this,  or  other 
things,  and  therefore  was  the  easier  managed  by 
a  keen-witted  wife.  But  the  inference  from  thie 
whole  discourse  comes  in  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  argument  which  it  is  brought  to  ooofirm.  vis. 
that  to  love  one  person,  be  it  man  or  woman, 
and  then  marry  another,  is  neither  honest  to  the 
person  quitted  or  to  the  person  married,  but 
especially  not  to  the  last,  and  more  especially  not 
honest  to  the  person  herself  or  himself;  in  a 
word.  It  is  not  an  honest  marriage ;  for  the 
engaged  affection  is  a  just  impediment,  and  ought 
to  have  been  declared  and  discovered  at  the  h(wk, 
upon  the  declaration  appointed  to  be  made  by 
the  minister  as  above,  or  before  they  came  so 
far. 

As  for  the  success  of  such  marriages,  the 
blessing  attending  them,  and  what  happinen  is 
to  be  expected  from  them,  it  seems  to  be  laid 
open  in  part  in  the  little  history  just  redted ; 
but  it  is  really  visible  to  common  experience  in 
almost  every  age  and  place  in  the  worid,  I  mean 
our  English  worid. 

What  delight,  what  complaisance  can  there  be 
in  that  matrimony,  where  the  heart  did  not  go 
with  the  handl  where  the  marriage  may  he  said 
to  bo  made  from  the  teeth  ontward,  and  no  more  1 
where  the  love  is  fixed  in  one  place,  and  the  bed 
made  in  another  ?  What  is  this  but  a  fraudulent 
contract,  a  protestation  with  a  design  to  deceive, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  Be, 
and  one  of  the  worst  kind  too  I 

What  complaisance  or  pleasure  in  their  enjoy- 
ments of  any  kind  between  the  unhappy  ooujple. 
and  how  can  it  be  called  a  fair  marriage  ?  Two 
swear  to  love,  and  at  the  same  time  both  know 
thev  neither  do  nor  can;  that  they  neither 
desire  it  nor  hitend  it,  and  they  come  to  the  book, 
two  carcases  without  souls,  without  assent  or 
consent,  but  in  mere  subjection  to  dreamslanees 
enter  into  a  horrid  slavery;  the  woman  dragged 
by  her  old  grandmother,  or  her  thundering  and 
threatening  parent,  because  the  miser  ean  give 
her  a  portion,  or  not  give  it  her,  as  be  pleases ; 
can  make  her  a  fortune  or  a  chamber^Baki,  a 
lady  or  a  shoemaker's  wife.  Under  thcM  tenors 
and  obligations  she  does  as  she  is  bid,  and  marries 
anybody  they  please,  let  him  have  wit,  sense,  and 
manners,  or  neither  wit,  sense,  nor  manners :  mk 
she  is  pre-engaged,  and  her  affections  look  quite 
another  way,  the  thoughts  of  this  manisge  are 


her  tbhorrence,  her  avenfon,  and  yet  she  marries 
him.  What  must  we  call  this  ?  is  it  matrimony  ? 
No,  no ;  it  has  nothing  of  matrimony  in  it  but  the 
form ;  it  is  all  a  cheat ;  they  lie  to  one  another 
when  they  repeat  the  words;  and  they  both 
know  they  do  so,  nay,  they  intend  to  do  so ;  as 
to  the  consequence,  vou  have  it  before,  between 
Sir  Thomas  and  my  Lady  ■  ;  but  as  to  the 

fact,  it  Is  horrid  in  its  nature ;  they  are  but  two 
victims,  I  cannot  indeed,  in  one  sense,  call  them 
prostitutes ;  but  they  are  prostituted  by  the  go- 
verning relationi,  brought  together  by  the  arbi- 
trary authority  of  those  that  have  the  influence 
over  them.  "  Here,*'  says  the  old  father,  with  a 
lordly  air,  to  his  son,  "take  this  young  woman  to 
church,  and  marry  her  ;*'  perhaps  the  debate  has 
been  between  them  before  about  loving  her  or 
not  loving  her,  and  the  young  man  has  told  him 
positively,  he  hates  her,  or  that  he  cannot  love 
ner.  But  it  is  all  one,  the  old  man  likes  the 
settlement,  and  tells  him  in  so  many  words,  that 
if  he  will  not  take  her,  his  brother  shall,  and 
shall  have  his  estate  too. 

I  could  name  so  many  eiamples  of  this  kind, 
and  give  you  an  account  of  so  many  families 
ruin^  by  It,  that  it  would  tire  you  in  the  read- 
ing. But  give  me  leave  to  single  out  one  for 
your  remark,  which,  though  the  case  was  nearer 
home,  you  must  allow  me  to  place  at  some  dis- 
tance, that  the  particular  families  may  not  be 
marked  out  and  exposed.  Suppose,  then,  the 
scene  in  France,  not  far  from  a  great  city,  not 
the  greatest,  but  the  greatest  city  but  one  in  the 
kingdom :— A  certain  rich  merchant  had  two  sons, 
and  though  he  had  a  very  great  estate,  it  was  of 
his  own  purchasing,  so  that  there  was  no  entail 
upon  it,  and  he  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  give 
it  to  which  of  his  sons  he  pleased. 

His  eldest  son  was  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
sense,  and  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  his  father 
had  bestowed  some  charge  upon  his  education, 
had  given  him  learning  and  good  breeding,  to 
qualify  him,  as  he  said,  for  the  life  of  a  gentleman, 
and,  as  he  usually  expressed  it,  to  make  him  know 
bow  to  live  agreeable  to  the  fortune  he  was  able 
to  give  him ;  but  withal,  the  father  kept  him 
pretty  much  in  subjection ;  and  the  more,  by 
making  him  always  sensible  how  much  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make  him  a  gentleman  or  a  beggar, 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  him  an  estate,  and  make 
him  live  like  a  gentleman,  or  turn  him  loose 
in  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Particularly,  the  father  was  often  repeating  to 
bis  son,  how  he  expected  that  he  should  conform 
himself  to  his  measures  in  taking  a  wife,  and  that 
if  he  did  not,  he  would  absolutely  disinherit  him, 
and  give  his  estate  to  his  younger  brother. 

Whether  this  absolute  declaration  of  the  father 
did  not,  in  some  manner,  influence  the  son,  so  as 
to  create*  with  the  aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  it, 
a  kind  of  dislike  to  everything  the  father  could 
propose,  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  there  might  be 
something  of  that  kind  in  it  too,  for  nature  abhors 
violence  in  love. 

But  however  it  was,  this  is  certain,  that  when 
his  father  proposed  a  match  to  him,  he  did  it 
with  an  air  of  authority ;  told  him  he  had  pitched 
upon  such  a  family,  where  he  knew  there  was  a 
suitable  fortune ;  that  it  was  a  very  advantageous 
alliance,  and  that  be  bad  already  discoursed  with 


the  lady*s  father,  and  he  fonnd  things  were  very 
well,  and  that  everything  would  be  to  his  mind, 
and  therefore  he  would  have  him  think  of  marry- 
ing her.   . 

**  But,  sir,"  says  the  son,  <<  you  will  please  to  let 
me  see  the  lady,  I  hope.*' 

"  Why,**  says  the  father,  •*  what  if  you  should 
not  see  her  till  afterwards,  there's  no  great  mat- 
ter in  that  ?  I  suppose  you  know  it  is  in  such  a 
province,  and  she  will  be  sent  to  Paris  (London) 
after  the  contract  is  signed,  and  there  you  may 
marry  her." 

Son,  What,  must  I  marry  her  unsight,  unseen. 

Father,  Why,  didn't  the  king  marry  the  queen 

so  ?    Did  not  tlie  Prince  of marry  the  Lady 

so  ?    Sure,  you  are  not  above  such  people  ? 

Son.  Bat,  sir,  ihey  did  not  love  them  the  bet« 
ter  for  that. 

Father.  What's  that  to  the  purpose?  Do  they 
not  live  gloriously  together  ? 

Son.  I  cannot  think,  sir,  of  marrying  by  proxy. 

Father,  You  are  willing,  I  find,  to  give  me 
more  trouble  than  you  need.  What,  must  I 
bring  the  lady  up  to  town  on  purpose  for  you  to 
see  her,  and  see  whether  you  like  her  ?  What 
occasion  is  there  for  that?  I  assure  you,  like  her, 
or  not  like  her,  you  are  like  to  take  her,  or  you 
and  I  shall  differ  upon  an  article  that  will  be  very 
disagreeable  to  you. 

Son,  No,  sir,  I  will  not  give  yon  or  the  lad^ 
that  trouble  ;  I  will  go  down  into  the  country,  if 
you  please,  and  see  her  there. 

Father,  And  what  then  ? 

Son.  Then,  sir,  I  will  give  you  my  answer. 

Father,  Answer;  what  do, you  mean  by  that? 
I  assure  you  I  shall  not  come  into  your  notions, 
viz.  of  giving  you  a  negative  voice ;  the  settle- 
ments are  agreed  on,  and  are  sufficient  to  make 
you  both  happy,  and  to  make  you  live  like  a 
gentleman  all  your  days.  Do  you  think  these 
are  not  infinitely  of  more  consequence  than  what 
you  call  pleasing  your  loose  fancy  1  I  hope  my 
eldest  son  will  not  be  a  fool. 

Son,  Nay,  sir,  if  you  will  not  give  me  a  negative 
voice 

Father.  If  I  will  not,  what  then?  Why,  I  wfll 
not,  for  I  cannot ;  it  is  ridiculous  for  you  to  pre- 
tend to  dislike,  where  such  a  fortuue  is  settled  on 
you.  fHere  Uie  father  began  to  be  angry,  and 
added  some  Ihreateningt  to  him,  and  particnlarlif 
that  hia  second  brother  should  have  her,  and  aU  his 
estate,  so  the  yotmg  gentlenum  complied.  J 

Son.  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say ;  Ic 
you  will  have  it  be  so,  it  must  be  so ;  then  I  need 
not  go  indeed. 

Upon  this  the  young  man  yielded,  and  the 
contracts  being  finished,  they  were  married  by 
proxy,  as  great  men  are;  but  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  went  to  another  lady  whom  he  loved, 
and  had  been  in  love  with  for  some  years,  and 
letting  her  know  the  distress  he  was  in,  they 
consulted  together  what  to  do ;  and  the  result 
was  this,  thev  went  together,  and  were  privately 
married,  and  the  marriage  fairly  consummated, 
at  least  a  month  before  the  other,  and  confirmed 
by  good  and  substantial  witnesses. 

But  concealing  it  entirely  from  his  father,  he 

wickedly  went  and  married  the  other  lady  too, 

in  public ;  by  which,  indeed,  be  obtained  an  lrre« 

I  versible  settlement  of  his  father's  estate ;  io  that 
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when  it  came  to  a  discoYery*  bis  fattier  could  not 
take  it  away  again*  or  disinherit  him,  the  estate 
being  fully  and  fairly  settled. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  grossly  injured  and 
abused,  for  though  she  was  fairly  manied,  yet  he 
was  not ;  and  upon  a  long,  and  to  him,  shameful 
hearing  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  first  woman 
was  declared  his  lawful  wife,  only  the  other  being 
left  to  take  her  remedy  against  Um  at  law,  which 
yet  she  would  not  do. 

But  the  consequence  did  not  end  here;  for 
the  gentleman  carried  it  so  obligingly  to  her  whom 
he  had  not  loved,  and  managed  so  dexterously 
with  her  whom  he  had  both  loved  and  married, 
that  he  brought  them  to  consent  to  polygamy, 
and  they  both  lived  with  him,  and  that  in  one 
house  too;  he  kept  them,  indeed,  separate 
apartments,  and  different  servants,  but  they  car- 
ried  it  very  well  to  one  another,  and  lived  easy, 
there  being  a  plentiful  fortune  among  them. 

But  even  in  this  best  side  of  the  story,  what  a 
complication  of  mischiefs  was  here?  Here  was 
matrimonial  whoredom  in  the  very  letter  of  it, 
and  all  introduced  by  a  force  upon  affection,  first, 
by  the  father  unjusUv  forcing  his  son  to  marry  a 
woman  he  did  not  love.  Secondly,  by  the  son 
wickedly  cheating  his  father  in  a  secmmg  scan- 
dalous compliance  to  get  the  estate.  Thirdly,  by 
the  son  again,  basely  and  injuriously  marrying  a 
virtuous  lady,  imposing  himself  upon  her  as  a 
single  man,  when  he  was  already  married  to 
another  woman.  And  lastly,  by  living  in  open 
adultery,  and  keeping  them  both. 

I  could,  as  I  have  said,  load  you  with  stories  of 
this  kind,  I  mean,  of  the  forcing  young  people  to 
marry  against  inclination,  and  contrary  to  secret 
obligation,  and  especially  contrary  to  pre-engaged 
affections.  But  I  must  give  you  this  observation 
upon  them,  which,  in  effect,  is  equal  to  the 
repeating  them,  viz.  that  they  would  be  almost 
every  one  of  them  tragical ;  especially  if  you  will 
allow  to  have  the  destroying  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  all  the  enjoyment  that  could  be  expected 
in  the  state  of  marriage,  be  reckoned  tragical ; 
which,  indeed,  I  do  allow,  and  every  whit  as 
tru[ical  as  cutting  of  throats. 

To  cross  the  affections  of  young  people  in 
maniage,  especially  where  the  proposed  object  is 
not  scandalous  or  extremely  despicable,  is,  I 
think,  a  little  synonymous  to  murder;  it  is  a 
wilful  violence  upon  the  mind,  and  that,  I  think, 
equal  or  superior  to  a  violence  upon  the  body ; 
it  is  a  formal  ravishment  upon  virtue,  and  that 
in  so  much  the  worse  a  manner,  as  it  is  done 
under  the  form  of  justice  and  law,  and  is  still 
made  worse,  in  that  it  is  without  a  remedy. 

If  violence  is  offered  to  the  chastity  of  a  wo- 
man, she  has  her  recourse  to  the  law,  and  she 
will  be  redressed  as  far  as  redress  can  be  obtained. 
Where  the  fact  is  irratrievable,  the  man  should  be 
punished,  and  the  woman  is  protected  by  the  law 
from  any  farther  force  upon  her  for  the  future. 

But  here  the  woman  is  put  to  bed  to  the  man 
by  a  kind  of  forced  authority  of  friends ;  it  is  a 
rape  upon  the  mind;  her  soul,  her  brightest 
faculties,  her  will,  her  affections  are  ravished,  and 
she  is  left  without  redress,  she  is  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  ravisher,  or  of  him  who,  by  tneir 
order,  she  was  delivered  up  to,  and  she  is  bound  in 
the  chains  of  the  same  violence  for  her  whole  life* 


Horrid  abuse  I  Here  is  a  sacred  iMUtaUoa 
violated,  and,  aa  I  may  say,  profimed ;  an  nnjoit 
violence  offered  to  chastity  and  modesty  on  oss 
hand,  and  to  honesty  on  the  other ;  who  BBsrrisi 
by  the  importunmg  authority  of  the  psrsat, 
contrary  to  solemn  and  secret  engagenents  psmd 
to  another,  contrary  to  inclination,  eootivj  to 
pre-engaged  affections,  and,  at  last,  eootiarj  to 

law. 

Is  not  here  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ?  I  lUai, 
if  it  allows  any  altoraaon  in  the  word,  it  ii  for 
the  worse,  and  it  should  rather  be  oilled  a  ■»- 
trimonial  adultery.  Nor  U  it  very  unnsoal  fer 
these  sorts  of  matches  to  be  pleaded  as  cscumi 
for  all  the  wicked  excursiont  whieh  ars  aide 
after  marriage,  either  by  one  side  or  oiber  \  the 
ipan  hangs  about  the  woman  he  loved  before, 
follows  her  even  after  he  is  married  to  aaotlier; 
tells  her,  she  is  the  wife  of  hU  affection,  ths  other 
is  only  his  wife  in  law,  and  by  form ;  that  be  ii 
still  faithful,  and  has  reserved  his  heart  for  bir, 
though  he  has  given  his  band  to  the  other,  wbo 
he  is  cruelly  bound  to  call  wife. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  a  pabUe  exsisple 
of  this  and  that,  in  the  highest  olass  of  dignity, 
and  where  the  lady  insisted  upon  ber  bsiDf  u 
lawful  a  wife,  and  aa  strictly  virtuous  ss  Um 
fairiy  and  openly  married  possessor;  sad  even 
in  the  very  article  of  death,  refiised  to  acknow- 
ledge it  a  crime.  But  I  would  not,  I  ssj,  brmg 
examples  too  near  home,  where  they  are  pablic^ 
known,  nor  revive  the  mistakes,  whiob  shooU 
rather  be  buried  in  the  grate  with  the  penooi 
mistaken. 

Forcing  to  marry  is,  in  the  plaui  oonieqaenocik 
not  only  a  forcing  to  crime,  but  fiimiihiBg  an  ex- 
cuse to  crime ;  1  do  not  say,  it  is  a  jut  eicue, 
for  nothing  can  be  a  just  excuse  for  ao  uojost 
action ;  but  it  is  furniahing  a  plausible  V^*^^ 
to  such  penons  especially,  who  were  but  iodifier- 
enUy  furnished  with  virtue  before,  to  ja*^7 
excursions  of  their  vice :  now  as  a  man  who  ii 
forced  by  any  undue  restraint  to  enter  bito  w- 
ligations  of  debt,  give  bonds,  jadgmeats,  sad 
such  like  acknowledgments,  merely  to  obtain  b» 
liberty,  shall  plead  that  force  in  bar  of  so j  pr»| 
secution  upon  those  obligations ;  and  the  la*  ww 
allow  the  plea,  espedaily  where  the  debt  slioii 
just ;  so  these  men  plead  the  breech  fn^  ^ 
their  inclinations  to  justify  the  breaches  tbey 
make  upon  the  lawful  reitrainu  both  of  humiB 
and  divine  laws,  but  with  not  the  like  jiuti«  ^ 
the  plea. 

It  was  a  very  unhappy  diakgae  between  • 
young  gentleman  and  a  neighbouring  titigf^^ 
which  I  lately  came  to  the  knowl^  of  upon 
this  very  subject,  and  which  being  much  to  t!ie 
same  purpose  as  my  present  aigumeet  points  ooi. 
may  not  be  Improper  here. 

The  young  gentleman  had  been  ^I'HS^l^ 
such  a  marriage  as  I  have  just  now  >b^'>^'°^' 
by  the  positive  command  and  authority  of  a  rwb 
uncle,  who  had  a  great  esUta  to  give,  ^^ 
had  fixed  upon  his  nephew  as  his  next  beir,  beng 
his  brother's  only  son;  it  seems  this  ancle  bad 
declared  he  would  make  the  young  man  hii  ocir 
if  he  married  to  his  mind.  . 

The  young  gentleman  was  too  wlje  not » 
oblige  his  uncle  in  everything  he  coukl  j  w  * 
this  of  love  he  was  very  unkindly  crossed  b;  toe 
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old  man,  aod  indeed  very  unjustly  too.    The  case, 
as  I  received  the  account,  was  as  follows : 

There  was  a  youo|^  lady  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  the  old  man  had  proposed  to  his  nephew  to 
marry;  and  her  friends  being  content  to  treat 
about  it,  the  terms  of  estate  and  settlements  were 
agreed  between  them,  and  the  writings  were  or- 
dered to  be  drawn ;  for  that  lady  had  no  incon- 
siderable fortune  neither ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
{gentleman  was  admitted  to  wait  upon  the  young 
ady,  (and  which  does  not  often  fall  out»  indeed, 
where  the  choice  is  made  first  by  grandfathers 
and  uncles,  as  was  the  case  here)  they  agreed, 
liked  one  another  mighty  well,  and  it  went  on  even 
to  loving  one  another,  and  that  violently.  In  the 
q^ean  time  something  presented  itself  with  more 
fortune,  and  the  uncte  takes  upon  him  to  change 
his  mind,  imposing  the  change  too  upon  his 
nephew,  and  so  breaks  off  the  match,  obliging  him 
to  go  and  wait  upon  a  new  mbtress,  and  this 
without  so  much  as  a  pretence  of  any  other  ob- 
jection than  that  of  a  larger  portion  offering  in 
another.  The  young  gentleman  was  exceedingly 
disgusted  at  the  proposal,  and  used  all  possible 
arguments  with  his  uncle,  and  employed  all  his 
friends  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  first  match  go 
forward,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  such  a  length 
that  he  could  not  go  off  with  honour  or  satisfac- 
tion to  himself^  the  young  lady  and  he  being  mu- 
tually engaged  in  anections  as  well  as  interests. 

But  the  old  man  was  inflexible  and  arbitrary, 
would  not  hear  of  any  reasons,  but  would  be  obey- 
ed ;  and  as  for  affections,  and  such  trifles  as  these, 
be  slighted  them  to  the  lost  degree,  as  things  of 
no  consequence  at  all  in  the  case.  Well,  the 
young  gentleman  had  no  remedy;  he  was  ob- 
liged, though  with  infinite  reluctance,  to  abandon 
his  mistress,  a  lady  of  merit  and  beauty,  fortune 
and  good  breeding,  and  everything  agreeable  to 
him,  and  turn  his  eyes  where  his  uncle  directed, 
without  any  regard  to  all  these,  or  to  his  own  in- 
clination. But  he  did  not  do  this  without  ac- 
quainting the  lady  with  the  force  that  was  put 
upon  him,  and  letting  her  know  his  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, offering  to  relinquish  all  the  hopes 
of  his  unclc*s  fortune  and  favour,  and  take  her  at 
all  hazards.  But  her  friends  would  not  agree  to 
that ;  nor  would  she  consent  without  her  father, 
for  then  they  might  have  been  both  beggars. 
This  being  the  case,  they  parted,  but  with  autual 
assurances,  however,  of  affection,  and  of  a  farther 
union,  if  the  uncle  could  be  brought  to  any  com- 
pliance. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  now  the  uncle  pro- 
poses the  new  match  to  him  and  sends  him  to 
wait  upon  the  lady.  He  had,  with  great  difficulty, 
complied  with  the  old  gentleman  in  the  quitting 
the  first  lady,  who  was  mistress  of  a  thousand 
good  qualities,  as  well  as  of  a  good  fortune.  But 
when  he  came  to  this  new  proposed  creature,  bis 
stomach  turned  at  the  very  sight  of  her.  She 
was  not  deformed,  indeed,  but  far  from  handsome ; 
she  had  neither  wit  nor  manners,  good  humour  nor 
good  breeding,  beauty  of  body  nor  beauty  of  mind, 
in  a  word,  she  was  every  way  disagreeable,  only 
that  she  had  a  vast  fortune. 

However,  the  uncle,  who  was  as  arbitrary  in 
the  negative  before,  was  as  tyrannic  in  the  affir- 
mative now;  and  without  troubling  you  with 
the  many  disputes  between  the  uncle  and  the 


nephew  upon  that  head ;  his  entreaties,  his 
humble  petitions  against  the  match,  declaring  (as 
he  himself  said)  to  his  uncle,  that  he  had  much 
rather  be  hanged ;  yet  he  obliged  him  to  take  her, 
and  take  her  he  did,  being  loath  to  lose  an  estate 
of  near  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  besides  money, 
and,  which  was  worse,  having  no  other  depend- 
ence in  the  world. 

After  he  was  married,  that  is  to  sav  coupled, 
for  he  often  declared  it  was  no  lawful  marriage, 
but  a  violence  upon  him,  be  made  as  bad  a  hus- 
band as  any  woman  that  knows  she  has  nothing 
to  be  beloved  for,  and  knows  the  man  hates  her 
when  he  takes  her,  could  expect :  for  being  thus 
tied  to  the  sour  apple-tree»  married  to  his  aver- 
sion, and  separated  from  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, he  abandoned  himself  to  ooropany,  to  wine, 
to  play,  and  at  last  to  women,  and  sJl  kinds  of 
excess. 

A  pious  and  reverend  minister«  not  of  his 
parish,  but  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  of 
which  the  gentleman  was  patron,  frequently  took 
opportunities  to  talk  seriously  to  him  npon  the 
sad  subject  of  his  extravagant  life,  and  with  a 
christian  plainness,  though  with  decency  and 
respect  too,  especially  as  he  was  his  patron,  he 
often  pressed  him  to  take  up,  to  refoim,  and,  at 
least,  to  regulate  his  morals. 

The  gentleman  took  all  his  admonitions  in 
good  part ;  but  told  him,  in  so  many  words,  it 
was  his  uncle  had  mined  him,  soul  and  body ; 
that  he  had  a  sober  education,  and  was  as  pro- 
mising a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the  country,  till 
his  uncle  ruined  him,  bv  forcing  him  to  marry 
against  his  will ;  forcing  him  to  abandon  a  lady 
that  he  loved,  and  whose  very  example,  added 
to  the  infiueoce  she  would  have  had  upon  his 
affections,  was  enough  to  have  kept  him  within 
bounds  all  his  days ;  and  then  he  related  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  maicbi  ai  I  have  related 
them  above. 

In  vain  the  good  minister  niged  the  christian 
arguments  of  duty,  the  oom'mand  of  God,  the 
scandal  to  his  person,  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  and 
all  the  other  arguments  which  religion  and  reason 
furnish  so  fully  on  such  oecasions.  His  answer 
was,  ^  What  can  I  do ;  I  have  no  retreat,  my 
family  is  a  Bedlam  ;  I  have  nobody  there  to 
receive  me  but  a  she-devil,  always  raving,  and 
always  quarrelling ;  that  is  neither  quiet  with 
matter  or  servants,  or  even  .with  herself;  that 
has  not  one  good  feature  to  render  her  agreeable, 
or  one  good  humour  to  render  her  toleriS>le  ?  To 
be  at  home,"  says  he,  '*  is  odious  to  me,  bat  to 
dwell  there  is  intolerable ;  the  family  is  to  me 
an  hospital  to  look  into,  but  would  be  a  gaol  to 
be  confined  to.  Had  I  married  the  woman  I 
loved,"  said  he,  ^*  I  had  been  as  sober  ai  I  had 
been  happy/' 

"  But,  sir,"  says  the  good  man,  "  religion  k 
not  to  depend  upon  relauve  circomstanoet,  and 
we  are  not  to  serve  God,  ai  we  havet  or  have 
not,  a  comfortable  family." 

<*  That  is  true,**  says  the  gentleman ;  ''bnl  who 
can  be  religious  in  hell  ?  Who  can  think  of  God, 
or  anythio^  that  is  good,  when  he  is  bound  to 
converse  with  everything  that  is  bad?** 

'•  Such  things  are  very  aflUcting,  indeed,"  lays 
the  grave  divine ;  **  but  afllictions  should  rather 
guide  us  to  heaven,  than  drive  us  firms  iL     I 
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have  beard  it  ipokea  of  in  jest,  *  That  a  tiad 
wife  will  lead  a  man  to  heaven.'  *' 

**  And  I  speak  of  it  in  earnest,**  says  the  gen- 
tleman, "that  mine  will  drive  me  to  the  devil .*' 

**  O,  sir,"  says  the  minister,  being  greatly 
troubled  to  hear  him  talk  at  that  ratei  '*  do  not 
say  so,  I  beseech  yon ;  yon  ought  rather  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  affliction,  and  humble  your  mind 
under  it.  But  running  out  Into  crime  is  heaping 
up  misery,  and  making  bad  worse." 

«  Why,  what  can  I  do,  sir?*  says  be.  Who 
can  tie  himself  down  to  his  mortal  aversion  ?'* 

**  There  are  many  christian  methods,**  says  the 
minister.  **  which  you  may  apply  yourself  to,  sir, 
to  make  the  burden  lighter  to  you  than  it  seems 
to  be  now." 

**  What  are  they,"  says  the  gentleman ;  "  I 
do  not  see  into  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  help  me, 
unless  some  miracle  would  Intenrene  to  deliver 
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"  Yes,  yes,**  -  says  the  heavenly  counsellor, 
**  there  are  ways  :  pray  to  Ood,  as  yon  do  at 
church  for  your  enemies,  that  he  would  turn  her 
heart.** 

"Turn  her!**  says  the  gentleman.  "Pray  to 
Ood  to  give  me  courage  to  turn  her  out  of  doors, 
and  take  in  that  blessed  creature  I  loved.** 

**  That  cannot  be  now,  sir,**  said  the  minister, 
"  you  must  not  pray  to  God  to  allow  you  to  sio 
agalpst  him.** 

**  Why,  then,**  says  he,  laughing,  •*  shall  1  pray 
to  God  to  wnd  the  devil  for  her." 

The  good  man  could  hardly  forbear  smiling  at 
the  expression,  but  recovered  himself,  and  said, 
"  Your  smile  tells  me>  sir,  you  are  speaking  in 
Jest ;  so,  I  suppose,  you  do  not  expect  I  should 
answer  that  question.** 

••  I  know  not  what  to  say,  it  is  half  in  jest,  half 
In  earnest.  If  It  should  be  so,  I  do  not  know 
how  1  should  be  hypocrite  enough  to  cry  for 
her.** 

•'  Sir,**  says  the  mfailster, "  I  beg  of  you  let  us 
talk  of  nothing  profane ;  yon  know  we  are  to 
pray  for  our  worst  enemies.*' 

**  Nay,  she  U  my  worst  enemy,  that  is  true,*' 
says  he ;  **  but  I  cannot  promise  to  pray  for  her, 
and  I  am  sure  I  can  never  forgive  her.** 

**  Why  so,  sir,**  says  the  dirine,  **  you  are 
strictly  commanded  to  forgive.** 

**  But  not  to  forgive  her,**  says  he,  "because  she 
never  says, '  I  repent,*  as  the  scripture  says  my 
brother  must  do,  or  else  I  am  not  bound  to  for- 
give him.** 

*'  But,  siri**  says  the  divine,  *'  you  mistake  the 
text ;  you  are  bound  to  forgive  your  enemies  upon 
the  penalty  of  not  being  forgiven,  and  in  the 
command  the  condition  of  his  repentance  is  not 
included." 

*'  1  do  not  know,**  says  the  gentleman,  <*yonr 
doctrine  may  be  good,  but  I  cannot  promise  that 
I  can  observe  the  rule ;  it  Is  not  In  the  power  of 
nature  to  bear  the  weight ;  it  is  unsuiferablc.*' 

*'  But,  sir,**  says  the  minister,  "  there  Is  no 
need  to  run  out  to  excesses  and  immonilitiesy 
because  of  a  disagreeable  wife." 

"  Sir,** says tlie  gentleman,  "there  Is  need  to 
go  abroad,  when  a  man  cannot  stay  at  home.** 

**  I  beg,  sir,"  says  the  good  reprover,  ''you 
will  consider  whether  reforming  younelf  would 
tot  reform  your  wife." 


"  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,"  says  the  gentle- 
man; *'  but  what  if  it  should,  I  sbodd  be  ^rfaapi 
a  little  more  quiet,  but  not  at  all  more  happy." 

**  How  do  yon  mean,  sir  ?**  says  the  mioiiter, 
<•  1  do  not  understand  that." 

"  Why,  what  signifies  reforming  her,"  says  the 
gentleman ;  "  I  hate  her.  If  she  was  as  religioos 
as  a  nun,  and  as  holy  m  an  angel,  it  would  be 
the  same  thing ;  she  is  my  aversion." 

'*  Now  you  have  discovered  the  matter  "  uys 
the  minister,  "  and  the  truth  b  out ;  you  mmt 
then  change  your  work,  and  instead  of  pnjicg 
for  your  wife,  pray  for  yourself.** 

**  What  can  I  pray  for,"  says  the  gentleman. 

Says  the  good  director,  **  pray  to  God  lo  tan 
your  aversions  into  a  just  affectioo  to  yoarwife." 

**  What,'*  says  the  gentleman,  *<  must  I  pray 
to  God  to  make  me  love  the  devfl." 

**  No,  sir,  but  to  make  you  love  your  wife ;  and 
if  you  loved  her  as  you  do  her  you  lost,  yon  would 
not  see  half  so  many  faults  in  her  as  you  do  dow." 

<*  It  is  not  to  be  done,"  says  the  gentleman,  "it 
is  against  nature.  Was  ever  any  gentleman  in 
love  with  a  monster?  1  might  pray  to  God, 
indeed,  to  metamorphose  her,  to  turn  the  devil 
into  an  angel,  deformity  into  beauty,  black  into 
white ;  but  I  have  no  rule  set  me  to  authorize 
wni'A  a  petition.** 

**  You  are  sadly  exasperated,  sir,  against  yoar 
wife,"  says  the  good  man  with  a  melandioly  air. 
**  Wliy  I  I  have  seen  your  lady ;  she  is  no  mon- 
ster, no  deformed  person,  no  blackamoor;  it  is 
very  sad  to  hear  you  talk  thus." 

"  No,  no ;  though  she  is  far  from  a  beauty," 
says  the  gentleman,  **  yet  she  is  no  monster,  I 
do  not  mean  so ;  but  she  is  a  monster  in  her 
condition  ;  she  has  a  deformed  mind,  a  black 
soul;  there  is  nothing  in  her  but  what  wontd 
oblige  a  man  to  hate  her." 

**  You  do  not  love  her,"  says  the  minister, 
*'  that  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  it  sll" 

*'  No,  no,  that  is  true,  1  do  not  love  her  to  be 
sure,"  says  the  gentleman,  *'who  could?* 

**  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,**  says  the  serioos,  good 
man,  "  you  should  marry  a  lady  of  fortune,  and 
have  such  an  aversion  to  her.  You  moit  of 
necessity,  sir,  repent  of  it,  and  reform  it,  or  It 
may  ruin  you  for  ever." 

•*  Nay,  sir,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  I  have  re- 
pented  enough,  if  that  will  help  me ;  I  have  re- 
pented from  the  first  moment.  But  os  to  re- 
fonning,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that" 

*•  Why,  then,**  says  the  minister,  **  you  have 
ruined  yourself ;  God  help  you,  and  assist  you  to 
change  your  thoughts." 

"No,  no,  sir,"  replies  he,  "it  was  my  uncle 
ruined  me ;  he  knows  it  by  this  time ;  he  mar- 
dered  me ;  he  suffers  for  it,  I  doubt  not,  before 
now.  I  am  undone  indeed,  but  I  had  no  hand 
in  it  myself,*' 

*•  But,  sir,"  says  the  minister,  "  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  manner  of  life  you  lead  now.  These 
things  are  sad,  and  I  lament  your  condition  hear- 
tily.   But  a  bad  wife  is  no  excuse  for  a  bod  life/ 

'"  I  tell  you,"  says  the  gentleman,  "there  ii  no 
living  a  gONod  life  with  her,  so  I  should  be  damned 
if  1  stayed  at  home ;  for  I  must  be  always  fi^htiiig 
and  raging ;  I  must  live  as  some  drunkards  dOf 
with  their  heads  always  hot.  Who  can  sUy  At 
home  with  the  devil?" 


Bat,  sir,"  nys  tb«  miniiter,  **  even  living 
abroad,  ai  you  call  it,  you  need  not  live  an 
immoral  life ;  there  are  gentlemen  who  have 
disagreeable  families*  that  do  not  presently  run 
oat  into  ezcessea  of  Vice  and  immorality." 

**  What/'  says  the  gentleman,  «*  about  women, 
you  mean  ;  I  suppose  that  is  all." 

"  Bat  that  is  adultery,  sir,"  says  the  m{nlster» 
*<  which  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  thought  of." 

**  Why,  as  to  that,"  says  the  gentleman,  **  my 
ancle  most  answer  for  it ;  he  made  me  commit 
adultery ;  I  could  not  help  it." 

«<  I  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be,  sir," 
says  the  good  minister. 

*«  "Why,  it  was  all  adultery ;  the  very  marriage 
was  but  a  civil  whoring ;  it  was  all  adultery  from 
the  beginning ;  I  was  a  married  roan  before." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  says  the  minister,  *'  there  must  be 
more  in  that  then,  by  a  great  deal,  than  ever  I 
understood  before." 

"  No,  nothing  more  than  you  knew  too ;  I  say, 
it  was  a  civil  adultery,  a  matrimonial  whoredom, 
to  marry  this  woman,  for  I  belonged  to  another 
woman,  our  souls  were  married ;  we  were  united 
by  the  strictest  bonds  of  faith  and  honour ;  it  was 
all  breoiiing  into  the  rules  of  justice,  and  the 
strictest  obligations  that  it  was  possible  to  lay 
upon  one  another ;  it  was  all  perjury  and  adul- 
tery of  the  worst  sort.  That  old  wretch,  my 
uncle,  made  me  an  adulterer,  and  it  is  but  the 
same  sin  continued  in.*' 

"  You  really  fright  me,  sir,*'  says  the  minister. 
*•  Why,  this  is  a  terrible  case.     How  could  your 
uncle  force  you  ?    And  why  did  not  you  declare 
at  the  book,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  that  you 
knew  a  lawful  impediment  why  you  should  not 
be  joined  together,  for  that  you  were  firmly  en- 
gaged to  another,  and  the  ether  to  you ;  I  dare 
say  no  divine  of  our  church  would  havo  mar- 
ried you." 
*<0,  sir,  there  was  a  reason  for  that  too." 
j  says  the  gentleman ;   <*  a  reason  that  nobody 
j  could  withstand ;   a  reason  qnforoed  with  an 
j  estate  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  the 
I  reason  all  in  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  deaf  to  all 
!  reasonings  but  that  of  money ;  in  short,  there  is 
I  the  reason  that  has  undone  me,  and  that  made 
;  an  adulterer  of  me.     What  signifies  it  what  I 
:  do  now?" 

I  "  It  is  a  dismal  case,  sir,"  says  the  minister ; 
**  but  I  beseech  you  to  consider  the  crime  is  not 
to  oe  continued  in  and  increased ;  and  if  you 
sinned  in  marrying,  you  have  the  less  need  to 
s  n  after  marriage.  All  evil  courses  are  to  be 
repented  of  and  broken  off." 

Here  the  minister  went  on  serious,  like  him- 
self, and  made  very  earnest  applications  to  him 
o  change  his  course  of  life ;  but  as  that  part  is 
remote  from  our  present  purpose,  I  omit  the 
repetition.  Thus  far  is  suited  to  the  case 
before  me,— namely,  the  miserable  consequences 
of  marriages  entered  into  contrary  to  pre-en- 
gaged affections  ;  forced  matches  made  by  rela- 
tions, for  the  mere  sake  of  money,  without 
regard  to  the  obligations  that  may  be  subsisting 
at  the  same  time,  and  without  regard  to  the 
affection  and  inclination  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Who  can  call  such  matches  lawful  marriages? 
and  what  is  the  submitting  to  them  less  than  a 
matrimonial  whoredom  ? 


As  to  the  matrimony,  that  passes  among 
princes,  kings,  emperors,  and  such  like ;  as  I  said 
at  first,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  alliances 
and  political  agreements  than  marriages,  in 
which  the  conjugal  affection  is  not  considered 
as  a  material,  er  not  as  the  most  material  part. 
The  love  of  princes  is  managed  in  a  higher  and 
superior  way ;  it  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of 
that  marriage,  not  a  cause  or  reason  of  it ;  and, 
for  ought  I  know,  as  it  is  not  often  so  extra- 
ordinary as  in  private  persons,  so  it  is  not  so 
very  often  quite  wanting ;  the  dignity  and 
quality  of  the  person  has  a  great  influence  upon 
their  behaviour,  and,  if  they  really  have  not 
abundance  of  love,  they  often  carry  it  as  if  they 
had  an  excess  of  good  humour  and  complaisance, 
which  makes  up  a  something  almost  equivalent 
to  love,  and  they  are  not  so  miserable  in  the 
deficiency  as  meaner  people  are. 

However,  they  have  tneir  unhappinesses  too, 
and  as  they  are  not  without  their  uneasinesses, 
when  the  want  of  a  mutual  affection  breaks  out, 
and  gets  the  mastery  of  their  civilities,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  an  entire  agreeing  affection 
meets  in  persons  of  that  high  rank,  how  superior 
is  their  felicity  to  that  of  other  people !  How 
glorious  is  their  peace  1  How  beautiful  the  con- 
jugal figure  1  How  happy  is  the  life  of  such  a 
pair  1  So  great  an  addition  is  a  mutual  affection 
to  the  happiness  of  life,  even  in  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  it  adds  a  lustre  to  their  glory,  and 
is,  notwithstanding  all  other  good  circumstances, 
the  brightest  beam  In  all  their  illustrious  enjoy, 
ments.  Such  was  the  life  of  two  glorious  sisters, 
the  late  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  and  I  never  heard  it  contradicted,  that 
they  were  entire  mistresses  of  their  royal  consorts' 
affections,  queens  of  their  hearts,  enjoyed  a  com- 
plete conjugal  felicity,  and  furnished  bock  the 
same  joy,  making  full  returns  in  kind.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  part  of  their  fame.  Bat  then  it  may  be 
added  to  both  those  happy  couples,  and  which  yet 
confirms  what  I  am  arguing  upon,  that  they  saw 
and  loved  before  they  married.-  They  neither 
courted  by  pictures,  or  married  by  proxy  ;  their 
princes  came  over  hither  to  view,  choose,  and 
approve,  and  then  married  the  persons  they  chose ; 
they  courted  in  person,  and  so,  1  think,  all  should 
do  that  expect  to  enjoy  in  person. 

How  happy  is  it,  and  how  good  has  Providence 
been,  in  directing  human  affairs,  that  matrimonial 
love  is  a  common  blessing  1  that  the  most  perfect 
enjoyment,  and  that  which  alone  completes  all 
enjoyments,  and  finishes  the  happiness  of  life,  is 
an  enclosure  laid  open  by  the  merciful  disposition 
of  heaven,  for  all  his  creatures  to  share  of;  and 
the  meanest  honest  man,  who  is  not  pressed  with 
poverty,  is  oftentimes  as  completely  happy,  and 
always  as  capable  of  being  so,  as  the  greatest 
prince,  I  mean,  as  to  his  conjugal  happiness. 

Suitable  society  is  a  heavenly  life.  Take  a 
view  of  family  disorders;  household  strife  and 
contention,  and  join  but  to  these  the  matrimonial 
vices  I  speak  of,  and  you  make  the  house  a  hell, 
where  r^o  and  crime  constitute  the  place,  and 
where  the  flame  bums  without  consuming,  though 
not  without  increasing ;  and  where  the  offences 
increase  the  punishment,  and  the  punishment 
increases  the  offence.    But  we  must  proceed. 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

or  UVKQUAL,  UNSCITABLB,  AMD  PUP0STIR0U8  MAR- 
nikOES,  AMD  THE  UlTHAPPT  COlTSSQUlltCSS  OP 
TBIM.  OP  TBI  XPPBCTS  THIT  BAVB  UPOB  TBI 
PAMILT  OONVBSSATIOM.  BOW  TBBT  OCCAIIOIT 
A  MATKIMOBIAL  WBOBBDOM  MABT  WATS.  ALSO 
SOMBTBINO  OP  TBI  MARRIAGB  COVXKANT  AVD 
OATH  ;  ABD  BCW  ALL  TBK  BBBACHBS  OP  IT  ABB  A 
POLITICAL  ABD  MATSIMOMIAL  WBOBBDOM,  IP  BOT 
A  LITBBAL  WHOBBDOM;  WITH  SBTBRAL  BXAM- 
PLBS. 

Thb  oontr&et  between  a  man  and  woman,  which 
we  eall  the  marriage  covenant.  Is  mutnal  and 
reciprocal,  the  obliipatioiu  on  either  side  are 
eqaal,  and  the  weight  they  carry  with  them  is 
eqaally  obligatory.  What  inequalities  there  are 
in  the  coming  together,  ought  to  be  considered 
beforehand;  and  the  want  of  considering  those 
inequalities  beforehand,  is  that  of  which  I  com« 
plain.  These  inequalities,  in  some  measure, 
destroy  the  end  of  matrimony;  and  if  thev  do 
not  make  it  void,  yet  they  rob  the  parties  of  the 
social  comfort  of  a'  married  life ;  ana  some  indeed 
entirely  destroy  Uiose  comforts  themselves. 

If  any  man  shall  tell  me  those  inequalities  may 
be  made  up  by  prudent  conduct  on  both  sides ; 
that  no  man  must  expect  a  life  of  perfect  suit- 
ability ;  that  tempers,  opinions,  passions,  desires, 
aversions,  ends  and  aia»,  should  all  agree ;  and, 
above  oil,  that  even  where  they  clash  and  disagree, 
yet  there  i»  no  absolute  necessity  that  they  should 
Interrupt  the  felicity  of  life,  make  matrimony  a 
kind  of  damnation,  the  house  a  bedlam,  and  the 
conversation  a  hell,  a  state  of  strife,  rage,  fury, 
and  eternal  contention,.-^  this  I  grant. 

But  if  they  shall  add,  that  therefore  these 
things  are  trifles,  are  of  no  moment;  that  they 
are  not  worth  interrupting  the  other  views  of 
matrimony,  and  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
after  discretion  on  both  sides.  He  that  shall  talk 
thns  seriously,  all  I  can  say  to  him  Is,  I  am  sorry 
for  his  head.  It  is  true,  that  prudence  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  reconciling  unsuitable  things ; 
and  christians  will  learn  by  the  christian  law  to 
abate  on  both  aides,  forbearing  one  another  in 
love. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther:  continual  jarrings  in 
fiimilies  sometimes  find  a  time  of  truce*  and  the 
husband  and  wife,  like  two  combatants,  wearied 
with  blows,  lie  still  and  take  breath.  But,  alas  I 
what  is  tkiis  ?  it  is  but  to  recover  strength  for  a 
more  furious  rencounter;  the  lucid  iotervals 
being  over,  the  fire  rekindles ;  the  passions  breolc 
out  and  bum  with  the  more  force,  the  rage  is 
redoubled;  and  we  may  say  of  such,  as  the 
scripture  says  in  another  case,  **  The  last  end  of 
those  families  is  worse  than  the  b^oning." 

The  inequalities  then,  and  unsuitable  thin^ 
from  whence  these  feuds  take  life,  and  are  kindled 
up  to  a  flame,  are  far  from  trifles ;  the  flre  of 
household  strife  boms  to  the  lowest  hell ;  it  is 
an  nnqoeachable  flame ;  it  is  kindled  in  trifles ; 
that  may  be,  and  is  often  true.  But  those  trifles 
set  the  fire,  and  nothing  bat  a  wisdom,  more  than 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  homaa  nature,  can 
eatingu&rii  it. 

These  ansuitaUe  things,  then,  ought  with  the 
utmost  precaution  to  be  guarded  against,  searched 


for,  shunned  and  avoided,  in  our  first  thoughts 
about  matrimony,  especially  if  we  have  soy 
views  of  felicity  in  a  married  state.  For  ben  sll 
future  unhappinesses  of  married  mortals  begiD. 

Take  it  matrimoniallv  ;  take  it  as  it  is,  a  put. 
nership,  for  matrimony  itself  is  but  a  psrtoenbip ; 
though  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  trade,  it  is  Blut 
is  ten  thousand  times  more  solemn ;  it  is  a  psii- 
nenhip  in  life,  a  partnership  of  sools ;  they  srt 
embarked  in  the  same  ship,  they  go  the  ssme 
voyage,  and,  give  me  leave  to  say,  theysBiiD, 
they  sink,  they  are  happy,  they  are  missnble, 
they  are  poor,  they  are  rich,  just  as  they  sgree 
or  ^  not  agree,  love  or  hate,  are  united  or  not 
united  ;  they  go  on  hand  in  hand,  and  have  bot 
one  fate ;  they  rise  and  fall,  are  blessed  or  oaned, 
nay,  I  believe  I  might  add  (with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions), they  are  saved  or  damned  together. 

Nor  let  this  be  censured  for  such  an  estnvagint 
expression  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight ;  for  if  it 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  family  disorden 
that  the  passions  are  in  a  general  disorder  oo 
both  sidesi  by  mutual  provocations  (and  how  ii 
it  possible  to  be  otherwise  ?)  how  then  caa  it  be, 
but  that  they  must  sin  tMether,  must  provoke 
one  another  to  all  those  o#ences  which  oaturally 
attend  an  enraged  mind,  an  envenomed  spirit, 
and  a  soul  embittered  by  outrageous  usage  ? 

Hence  proceed  vile  and  provoking  vordsi 
bitter  and  cutting  reproaches,  undue  and  lodeoeDt 
reflections,  horrid  wishes,  imprecatioos,  railiog 
and  cursing ;  till,  in  shorty  they  push  one  another 
on  to  the  gates  of  hell,  and  need  no  devil  but 
their  own  ungovemed  rage  to  thrust  them  in. 

All  this,  and  more,  if  more  can  be  thought  of, 
is  the  product  of  inequalities  in  matrinooy, 
unsuitable  matches,  a  joining  things  together 
that  will  not,  and  cannot  join ;  as  I  said,  the; 
may  be  tied  toigetbcr,  but  cannot  be  joined,  joined 
but  cannot  be  united.  Such  marriages  are  to  me 
little  lees  than  a  sentenoe  of  condeaioaiioa  to  a 
perpetual  state  of  misery.  The  man  or  wonua 
thus  married  is  sentanced,  as  the  Romans  sen* 
tanced  Nero  to  die,  aiore  mt^onm,  that  was,  to 
have  his  bead  put  into  a  collar  of  iron,  or  kiod  of 
pillory,  and  to  be  scourged  to  death ;  they  are 
condemned  to  be  tied  together,  and  to  be  worried 
to  deat|i. 

To  marry  two  persons  together  that  are  of 
contrary  dispositions,  unsuitable  tempers,  du- 
proportioned  years,  aiid  the  like,  is  like  the  wiy 
of  punishing  malc£aotors  in  Persia,  ris.  tying  the 
living  body  to  a  dead  corpse,  till  the  rottiag 
carcass  poisoned  the  living,  and  then  they  rotted 
together. 

Let  those,  then,  that  esteem  those  inequalities 
to  be  trifles,  and  that  think  the  hasard  notUng 
but  what  may  be  ventured  upon,  let  them,  I 
say*  rush  on  like  the  borae  into  the  battle ;  bot  let 
remember  it  is  with  fiobmon's  fi>ol,  Imqium 
heveg,  like  an  ox  to  the  sdangbter,  and  knows 
not  that  it  is  for  his  life. 
.  Household  strife  is  a  terrestrial  hell,  at  least  it 
is  an  emblem  of  real  hell ;  'tis  a  lUe  of  torment, 
and  without  redemption.  Matrimony  Is  an  irre- 
versible decree;  'tis  a  grave  firom  whence 
there  is  no  return;  nothing  bnt  the  King  of 
Terrors  can  open  the  gaol,  and  it  is  then  but  u 
even  lay  betvneen  the  man  and  his  irile  who  goe» 
out  first ;  and  if,  when  the  gaoler  oomes,  the  devil 


comet  with  him,  *tis  but  one  to  one  who  he  calls 
for ;  naT»  if  they  have  lived  the  life  I  speak  of,  ai 
is  very  probable,  they  may  even  do  what  they 
never  did.  that  if  to  tay,  agree  for  a  moment, 
and  go  together. 

What,  then,  can  tho  man  or  woman  be  said  to 
bo  doing  that  ventures  upon  matrimony  without 
studiously  considering  and  consulting  the  suiu 
abilitiet  that  offer  in  the  case,— without  sitting 
down  and  judging  sedately,  at  least  from  what  is 
apparent,  what  may  probably  be  the  case  after- 
wards. If  they  are  sensible  of  their  own  iofir- 
mities,  lot  them  calculate  for  themselves,  as 
doobtleu  any  man  or  woman  might  do,  what  will 
be  thefar  ease.  As  every  one  that  looks  into  his 
own  conscience  may,  if  he  will  be  impartial  to 
himself,  make  a  Judgment  of  his  eternal  state, 
so  every  one  that  will  look  Into  their  own  temper, 
and  impartially  compare  it  with  the  circum- 
stances and  disposition  of  the  the  person  they  are 
to  be  married  to,  may  make  a  tolerable  judgment 
of  what  their  condition  will  be  after  marriage ; 
and  accordingly  they  may  and  ought  to  venture, 
or  not  to  venture.  A  venture  it  is  at  best,  because, 
alter  you  have  done  your  utmost,  you  may  be 
mistaken,  may  be  deceived ;  and  after  the  ut<- 
moat  caution,  some  unsuitable  things  must  be 
eipected ;  you  must  expect  difficulties,  and  to 
have  many  things  to  struggle  with,  an  exercise 
for  all  your  virtue,  all  your  self-denial,  all  your 
temper :  as  long  as  flesh  and  blood  is  a  compo* 
sition  of  contraries  and  inconsistent  humours, 
there  will  be  something  always  left  to  try  your 
patience,  to  trv  your  Christianity,  and  which, 
being  considered,  makes  it  the  more  needful  to 
use  the  utmost  precaution  in  the  choice. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  directions  here  bow  to 
search  into  these  unsidtable  things,  how  to  judge 
of  them,  and  how  to  distinguish  tampers ;  that 
would  be  a  work  too  voluminous  for  this  place  ; 
but  one  general  caution  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
if  well  followed,  be  as  good  as  a  hundred  sheets 
of  paper  filled  with  words  of  less  signification. 
The  caution  is  short,  and  easy  to  be  understood; 
whether  it  be  easy  to  be  put  in  practice  or  no, 
that  yon  must  judge  from  yourselves.  It  is,  in 
few  words,  this : — Study  well  your  own  temper 
first. 

How  shall  any  man  or  woman  know  whether 
the  temper  of  the  woman  or  roan  they  arc  about 
to  marry  be  suitable  to  thorn,' and  may  concur  to 
their  future  felicity,  if  they  do  not  'first  know 
their  own  ?  I  remember  a  gentleman  of  quality 
and  fortune  who  couKed  a  lady  a  long  while,  and 
their  fortunes  and  all  other  circumstances  agree- 
ing, they  were  at  last  married.  While  the  matri- 
mony was  depending,  he  happened  to  be  talking 
with  another  gentleman,  who  was  his  intimate, 
and  who  knew  the  lady ;  and  he  was  congratulat- 
ing himself,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression, 
upon  the  good  prospect  of  his  afiairs,  and  the 
*  felicity  which  he  promised  himself  in  his  match, 
the  fortune,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  the  good 
humour  of  the  lady  he  was  courting;  to  all 
which  the  other  gentleman  gave  the  assent  of 
his  own  opinion  from  a  long  acquaintance  in  the 
lady's  family,  and  with  her  person. 

"  But,  after  all,**  says  the  gcntleipan  who 
courted  this  lady,  **  there  is  one  main  thing  re- 


mains which  I  cannot  come  at,  and  upon  which 
almost  all  the  rest  depends." 

"What  con  that  be?"  savs  the  othei:  gentle- 
man ;  **  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  lady  but 
what  may  make  any  gentleman  happy." 

'*  Why,"  says  the  first  gentleman»  **  I  cannot 
loam  anything  of  her  temper.'* 

**  O,"  says  the  other,  "  she  is  of  a  very  good 
temper." 

'*  Ay,"  says  the  first,  *'  when  she  is  pleased ;  so^ 
they  say,  is  somebody  else ;  but  I  want  to  see  her 
angry.     Pray,  did  you  ever  see  her  angry  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  angry  too,*'  says  hit 
friend. 

*'  Well,  and  how  was  she  then  ?*'  says  he.  •*  Is 
she  a  furious  little  devil  when  she  is  provoked  ?" 

*<  Nay,'*  says  his  friend,  *'  that  is  according  as 
the  provocation  is.  Everybody  is  subject  to 
provocation,  and  all  people  have  passions." 

"  Ay,"  says  the  courting  gentleman,  *'  but  is 
she  not  apt  to  be  angry,  soon  provoked,-*a  little 
pot  soon  hot  V* 

**  Why,**  says  his  friend,  "  if  she  were,  she  is 
soon  cold  again,  that  I  can  assure  you,  and  the 
good  humour  returns  again  immediately.** 

**  Well,"  says  the  first  with  a  sigh,  <*  pray  God 
she  be  not  a  passionate  creature,  for  if  she  is,  we 
shall  be  the  unhappiest  couple  that  ever  came 
together.** 

"  Why  so?'*  says  his  friend. 

**  Why,'*  says  the  first  gentleman,  *'  because  I 
know  my  own  temper  too.** 

"  Your  own  temper,**  says  his  friend ;  "  why, 
what  is  your  own  temper  ?  I  see  nothing  in  your 
temper  but  wiiat  the  lady  may  be  very  happy  in.*' 

"  It  may  be  you  do  not,"  says  the  gentleman ; 
"  but  I  do  ;  I  tell  you  I  am  a  passionate,  fiery 
dog,  and  cannot  help  it ;  a  word  awry,  the  least 
unkind  or  provoking,  sets  me  all  in  a  flame  im- 
mediately ;  like  the  llnestock  to  the  cannon,  I 
fire  off*  as  soon  as  I  am  touched,  and  make  a 
devilish  noise.'* 

"  You  jest  with  yourself,**  says  his  friend ; 
**  but  I  do  not  take  you  to  be  so  bad  as  you  re- 
present yourself." 

**  That  is  because  yon  do  not  know  me  to  well 
as  I  know  myself,*'  says  the  gentleman. 

**  Well,  well,**  says  his  friend,  **if  you  are  hot 
together,  you  will  cool  together.*' 

"  That  is  small  satisfaotion  to  me,**  says  the 
gentleman,  "  because  I  cannot  promise  it  of  my 
side.** 

*'  But  I  will  promise  you  on  her  side,**  says 
his  friend,  *'  that  one  kind  word  will  cool  her 
again  immediately,  and  then  she  is  ail  goodness 
and  sweetness  in  a  moment.'* 

"  Ay,  so  a  word  or  two  will  cool  me,**  says  the 
gentleman;  "but  who  will  yield  to  give  the 
cooling  word  first?  there's  the  difllculty." 

"  Why,  you  must,**  says  his  friend,  **it  is  your 
place ;  it  is  the  roan's  place,  you  know,  always 
to  submit  to  his  wife.*' 

"  [  cannot  answer  for  myself,**  tays  he ;  "  I 
know  I  am  apt  to  be  very  hot.*' 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  then  ?**  says  his  friend ; 
**you  should  have  considered  this  before.** 

"  Nay,'*  says  he,  *<  I  must  venture  now,  it  is 
too  Ute  to  go  back." 

So,  upon  the  whole,  they  did  ventnre,  and  two 
pieces  of  wUd-fire  they  were }  and  in  a  vory  few 
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months  after  their  marriage,  the  effects  of  it 
appeared  in  a  manner  hardly  fit  to  be  repeated ; 
and  all  this  only  because,  when  it  was  consulted 
and  discoursed  about,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  ; 
so  that,  in  a  word,  the  gentleman  had  as  good 
not  have  considered  it  at  all,  forconiideriDg  alter 
it  is  done  is  no  considering. 

It  is  remaritable,  however,  in  the  discourse 
above,  that  the  gentleman's  concern  about  the 
temper  of  the  lady  he  was  going  to  marry,  was 
occasioned  chiefly  from  a  conscious  knowledge  of 
his  own,  and  this  was  the  reason  of  my  telling 
his  stonr.  For  if  we  would  make  a  right  judg- 
ment of  our  own  disposition  first,  we  should  the 
sooner  see'  whether  we  should  be  suitably 
matched  to  the  person  proposed ;  it  is  not,  Indeed, 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  know  the  hu- 
mour and  disposition  of  one  another,  especially 
not  in  a  month  or  two,  of  a  courting  conversa- 
tion ;  yet  as  all  judgment  of  that  kind  should 
take  its  rise  from  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
disposition  first,  it  becomes  every  one  to  study 
well  their  own  temper,  and  to  learn  to  judge 
impartially  of  themselves,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  the  eanest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

You  may  know  whether  you  are  of  a  comply- 
ing, yielding,  ab^ng  temper  or  no;  whether 
you  can  bear  provocations,  and  make  no  return 
till  the  heat  is  over,  and  then  admonish  calmly ; 
or  whether  you  are  full  of  resentment,  furious, 
apt  to  take  fire,  and  long  in  quenching ;  whether 
you  arc  rough  or  smooth,  tender  or  harsh  ;  in  a 
word,  whether  your  temper  is  fit  for  another  to 
bear,  or  able  to  bear  with  another  as  unfit  to  be 
borne  with  as  your  own.  From  our  own  tempers, 
thus  impartially  judged  of,  we  might  very  often 
i— I  do  not  say  always— determine  and  choose  for 
ourselves  with  success. 

But  now,  to  bring  this  down  to  the  case  be- 
fore me.  What  must  we  say  of  that  matrimony 
which  is  concluded  in  roite  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  discovery,  either  of  the  other  person*ft  tem- 
per or  of  our  own!  That  is  carried  on  by 
appetite,  by  the  gust  of  inclination,  by  a  view  of 
the  outside  only,  without  consulting  anything 
but  the  face, — without  inquiring  into  the  qualifi- 
cations, the  temper,  the  humour,,  the  capacities, 
or  any  of  the  decorations  of  the  mind.  What  is 
all  this  but  a  mere  vitiated  desire,  a  corruption, 
and,  I  may  say,  a  depravity  of  the  judgment, 
without  sense  of  virtue  or  value  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  soul  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  it 
but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 

And  what  are  the  consequences?  And  how 
do  these  consequences  prove  the  thing  ?  namely, 
that  when  the  corrupted  gust  is  satiated,  when 
the  first  heats  are  over,  end  souls  begin  to  con- 
verse together,  then  they  begin  to  repent  and 
repine ;  they  see  an  end  of  their  happiness  just 
where  other  people  find  the  banning  of  theirs. 
In  a  word,  the  man  and  the  woman  remains,  but 
the  husband  and  wife  are  lost ;  the  conjunction 
holds,  but  the  union  is  lost ;  the  marriage  is  fiied 
and  fast,  but  the  matrimony  is  gone ;  in  a  word, 
here  is  tbe  whoredom  without  the  matrimony, 
the  vicious  part  without  the  virtuous,  the  humid 
without  the  sublime ;  there  is  the  married  couple 
without  their  souls ;  their  affections  are  no  more 
united  than  the  poles,  and  like  the  living  and  the  t. 
dead  body  I  mentioned  just  now,  they  are  only  I 


bound  to  one  another,  that  at  lest  they  msy  rot 
together. 

Horrid  matrimony  I  horrid  discording  teapers, 
raging  passions,  outrageous  words,  hot,  fiery 
breakings  out  of  iH-natured,  bitter,  and  scanda- 
lous reflections ;  these  sum  up  the  family  eon- 
versation  between  them ;  these  form  the  Cefidty 
that  they  have  to  expect ;  these  are  the  prodoe- 
tions  of  hot-headed,  unsuitable  wedlock,  of  idsn 
rying  without  thought,  taking  a  woman  partly 
for  a  woman,  or  a  man  merely  to  have  a  msn ; 
in  a  word,  such  marrying  is,  in  my  seoie.  no 
better  or  worse  than  a  matrimonial  whoredom. 

Now,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  thischsp- 
ter,  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  eoveaant  cr 
vow  are  mutual  and  reciprocal:  the  bond  h 
equal,  the  burthen  Is  equally  divided.  Aid  this 
is  it  that  makes  the  discording  tempers,  the  aiw 
suitable  circumstances  of  whidi  I  am  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  particulars  of,  so  Iktal.  Bfsniage 
is  a  yoke,  so  It  Is  very  well  repreaented,  ia  whieh 
the  creatures  yoked  are  to  draw  together.  If 
they  are  unequally  yoked,  what  is  the  eonse* 
quence  ?  The  ploi^  goes  not  forward,  the  wcsk 
horse  draws  all  the  load,  and  is  oppreised,  snd 
at  length  both  sink  together ;  tlie  fnnily  is  coo- 
fused,  the  affairs  of  it  are  at  a  stand,  the  haaAj 
peace  is  destroyed,  the  interest  of  it  neglceted, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  goes  wrong,  till  at  lot  mlo 
breaks  in,  and  both  the  tmhappy  ereatares  are 
lost  and  destroyed  together. 

This  being  the  case,  the  inequalities  and  oo- 
suitables  of  matrimony  are  fiur  from  being  trifloi 
that  are  to  be  disregarded  and  ventured  on,  uo- 
less  by  such  people  to  whom  It  is  indiflimot, 
whether  they  live  happy  or  no,  and  that  esa  be 
AS  happy  with  an  unsuitable  match  u  with  a 
suitable  one.  I  know  there  are  such  kinds  of 
people  in  the  world,  whose  very  souls  are  indo- 
lent and  asleep  s  who  receive  no  impresiioBs  of 
grief  or  joy,  pain  or  pleasure,  and  whose  niodi 
are,  as  it  were,  perfectly  pasdve  in  life,  bbcoo- 
cemed  in  whatever  happens  to  them;  that  neither 
look  before  them  or  behind  thcm»  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  rise  in  the  noming  to  go  to  bed 
at  night,  rise  up  on  purpose  to  sit  down  sgaia, 
and  ait  down  only  to  riae  up.  Theae  ars  kdeed 
fit  to  marry  in  thia  manner;  they  are  the  fiuailj 
of  the  easy  ones,  and  to  them  it  is  all  one  to  be 
happy  or  unhappy,  blessed  or  unblessed,  qnlet  or 
unquiet.  Frowns  are  all  one  to  them  ss  smilci» 
and  bad  words  as  good ;  they  neitheir  tsste  the 
sour  or  the  sweet ;  the  music  of  the  viol,  or  the 
scraping  of  a  kettle,  is  alike  to  them,  and  tbey 
distinguish  not  between  good  and  evil  AH  1  can 
say  to  such  is  only  this,  that  at  present  I  an  not 
talking  of  them,  or  to  them ;  I  am  rather  direct- 
ing my  speech  to  the  rational  part  of  nsnkiod, 
who  aim  at  a  happiness  in  this  life,  and  under- 
stand what  it  means;  who  desire  to  live  l&e 
men  and  like  Christians,  and  know  how  to  do 
and  fbr  this  very  reason  would  match  them- 
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selves  with  such,  and  such  only,  as  have  the  hke 
just  notions,  and  understand  what  a  life  of  enjoy- 
ment means,  as  well  as  themselves* 

To  these,  I  say  ogain.  that  aU  ineqoolitiM  in  s 
state  of  marriage  are  as  so  many  wounds  » the 
body,  which,  if  left  to  natuie,  will  fester  aod  in- 
flame, and  at  length  mortify  and  be  fetal;  at 
best  they  require  a  great  deal  of  aoigery,  plais- 
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tedogf  and,  perhaps,  opening  and  incUion,  to  cure 
and  reetore  them  ;  but  are  abundantly  better  and 
easier  prevented  than  cured,  be  the  skill  ever  so 
great.  In  abort,  all  inequalities  are  diseases  in 
marriage,  and  all  diseases  are  best  cured  by  anti- 
cipation ;  for,  as  the  learned  say,  errors  In  the  6rst 
concoction  are  not  remedied  in  the  second;  but  the 
in  digetture  affects  all  the  natural  operations, 
till  at  last  it  readies  the  blood  and  animal  spirits, 
and  there  contracts  capital  diseases. 

To  conclude.  Let  all  those  that  expect  feli- 
city in  the  married  life,  that  have  the  least  view 
beyond  the  sensuality  of  the  brutes,  and  look  on 
anything  in  marriage  beyond  the  bridal  bed, — I 
say,  let  them  study  to  match  with  proper  and 
equal  circumstances — ^with  pcrsous  as  near  as 
possible  suitable  to  themselves,  and  that  in  all 
the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  give  the  detail  in 
the  next  chapter.  Whether  mv  advice  be  of 
weight  or  not,  1  refer  to  what  follows. 

I  am  told,  In  the  very  moment  of  writing  this 
bead,  that  to  talk  of  inequalities  and  unsuit- 
able things  in  marrying,  is  too  general ;  that  it 
is  an  amusement  only,  and  gives  no  light  into  my 
meaning.  A  young  man  marries  a  wife,  his 
thoughts  are  sure  to  be  upon  having  a  suitable 
bedfellow,  a  pleasant,  agreeable,  handsome 
woman  to  divert  himself,  and  to  sport  with. 
What  do  we  tell  him  of  inequalities  and  unsuit- 
ableness?  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  I  must  ex- 
plain myself. 

In  obedience  to  the  ignorance  of  the  objector, 
and  supposing  it  the  sense  of  the  times,  X  shall 
explain  myself  accordingly.  And  first,  I  grant 
that  young  gentlemen  now  act  just  as  the  ob- 
jection is  stated ;  they  marry,  get  a  fortune  and 
a  bedfellow,  and  that  is  all  they  trouble  them- 
selves about.  The  case  is  excellently  well  ex- 
pressed by  my  Lord  Rochester  : — 

**  Whh  ftn  etuta^  no  wit,  and  a  yaimg  wiib, 
The  loUd  oomfbrts  of  a  ooxoomb'i  ufe." 

Roeh,  Art.  io  Clo. 

I  grant,  I  say,  that  this  is  much  of  the  case 
before  me ;  and  this  is  that  makes  so  much  ma- 
trimonial whoredom  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  crime  I  am  reproving, 
namely,  that  the  married  people  look  to  the 
coxcomh*s  comforts,  not  to  the  real  comforts  of  a 
married  life ;  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  night,  not 
the  enjoyments  of  the  day ;  to  what's  present, 
not  what's  to  come ;  and  while  they  do  so,  no 
wonder  we  have  sneh  dreadful  family  doings  as 
we  have  in  the  world.  Such  strife,  such 
breaches,  such  lamily  wickedness  I  While  the 
end  for  which  they  marry,  and  that  kind  of  vicious 
love  which  brought  them  together  lasts,  they  run 
out  in  their  widied  midnight  excesses  one  way, 
and  when  that  love  is  cooled,  the  vicious  flame 
quenched,  the  fire  extinguished— there  being  no 
solid  affeeUon  founded  upon  virtue  and  true 
merit— they  run  out  into  their  daylight  excesses 
another  way ;  I  mean,  jarring,  scandalous  con- 
tention, and  discord.  Thus  the  first  part  of  life 
is  matrimonial  whoredom,  and  the  last  part 
natrimonlal  madness. 

By  all  this,  I  think,  'tis  apparent  that,  next 
to  virtue  and  rsUgion,  suitability  is  the  only 
solid  foundation  on  which  the  conjugal  felicity  is 
grounded  i  and  unsuitable  matches  ought  to  be 


avoided  with  our  utmost  care.  And  that  I  may 
explain  myself  at  large,  and  because  these  un- 
suitable things  are  too  many,  and  have  too  great 
obstructions  attending  them  to  be  contained  in 
a  general  definition,  and  more  than  at  first  sight 
seems  probable,  take  them  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars, all  of  them  really  inconsistent  with  the 
felicity  of  marriage  t — 

1.  Unsuitable  years. 

2.  Unsuitable  in  quality. 

3.  Unsuitable  estates. 

4.  Unsuitable  tempers. 

5.  Unsuitable  principles  of  religion. 

Of  all  these  I  should  speak  distinctly,  and  em- 
ploy distant  chapters  upon  some  of  them ;  nor 
would  it  be  remote  to  the  design  of  this  work  to 
do  so  upon  all  of  them ;  but  I  study  brevity,  and 
I  am  very  far  from  having  a  barren  subject 
before  me ;  I  have  rather  more  matter  than  can 
be  brought  into  the  compass  1  have  prescribed  to 
myself;  yet  things  must  be  explained  as  I  go, 
and  espedally  because  they  all  tend  to  make  the 
married  life  unhappy,  though  they  may  not  be 
all  equally  fatal.  I  will  run  them  over  therefore, 
in  a  summary  way,  for  the  present ;  the  persons 
guilty  will  have  room  enough  to  enlarge  in  their 
own  reflections  separately,  and  as  it  suits  their 
case;  for  the  scandalous  inequalities  of  such 
marriages  as  I  aim  at  are  too  many;  no  man 
will  say  there  is  a  want  of  examples. 

Nor  are  the  inequalities  of  matching,  as  they 
are  now  managed,  especially  by  the  ladies,  of  so 
light  a  consequence,  and  so  insignificant  as  some 
would  make  them ;  and  let  but  the  ladies  reflect 
a  little  upon  the  melancholy  circumstances  of 
some  of  their  sex,  who,  warmed  thus  by  the 
secret  heats  of  nature,  which  they  have  after- 
wards been  sensible  of,  they  have  thrown  them- 
selves away  in  the  scandalous  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  with  what  self-reproaches  have  they 
loaded  themselves,  when  they  have  seen  them- 
selves in  the  arms  of  scoundrels  and  brutes,  who, 
at  other  times,  they  would  have  loathed  the 
thoughts  of,  and  who  they  live  to  abhor  with  as 
complete  an  aversion,  after  these  unhappy  heats 
are  cooled,  as  ever  they  dki  before.  But  of  this 
In  its  place. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

or    MAXaTINO  AT   ONSUITABLB   TXAXS. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  matrimony  have  not 
prescribed  us  to  years,  except  in  the  case  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  reasons  for  that 
are  obvious ;  but,  as  is  mentioned  before,  where 
the  laws  are  silent,  there  the  general  rules  of  rea- 
son and  religion  take  place,  and  are  laws  to 
Christians  and  to  men  of  reason,  as  is  the  case 
of  our  limitations  in  meats  and  drinks.  We  are 
not  limited  or  directed  to  what,  when,  or  how 
much  we  shall  eat  or  drink ;  but  all  excesses  in 
either  are  sinful,  and  so  all  scandalous  and  inde- 
cent things  among  Christians  are  sinful  and  un- 
lawful ;  and  the  rules  of  decency  and  sobriety 
have  certainly  the  force  of  laws  to  those  who 
profess  themselves  Christians,  as  much  as  if  they 
were  expressly  mentioned  in  the  decalogue  itselC 
Now  to  judge  of  decency  with  respect  to  the 
disparity  of  years  in  persons  marrymg,  I  think  we 
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need  i^  no  further  than  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
original  word,  modosty,  of  which  I  took  notioe  in 
the  introduction  ;  and,  I  think,  this  may  pati  for 
a  maaim*  that  what  cannot  be  modeit  ii  not  de- 
cent ;  or,  if  you  will,  tranapoie  the  particles  is 
and  can,  and  read  it  thus :— 4hat  what  is  not  mo* 
dest  cannot  be  decent.  If,  then.  Christians  are  to 
do  things  of  good  report,  certainly  things  not  de* 
cent  and  not  modest  are  fork>idden  them.  How  the 
practice  of  our  modem  Chriftians  in  this  particu- 
lar article  are  either  modest,  decent,  or  of  good 
report,  inquire  within,  and  you  shall  know 
fisrther. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  after  there  is  no 
more  room  to  expect  children,  it  is  not  lawful  to 
marry.  Nor  are  the  people  who  are  of  this  opi- 
nion  the  looser  or  weaker  part  of  mankind ;  but 
the  serious,  solid,  and  religious,  as  also  persons  of 
judgment  and  learning,  and  they  ground  it  upon 

.  this  very  teat— Phil,  iv,  8 "  of  good  report  ♦," 

and  upon  comparing  this  with  what  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  office  of  matrimony,  namely, 
that  the  principal  end  of  matrimony,  as  an  ordi- 
nance or  institution  of  God,  is  for  the  lawful  pro- 
creation of  children.  *'  Now  to  what  end  then,** 
say  they,  **is  matrimony,  when  the  person,  that  is, 
the  woman  in  particular,  is  past  child-bearing? 
AU  the  rest  can  be  nothing  but  what  is  not  fit  to 
name.  The  office  of  matrimony,  indeed,  adds, 
that  another  reason  of  matrimony  is  to  prevent 
foniication.''^iZmMdL  Amoria. 

Now,  if  the  married  couple  are  past  enildren, 
one  would  think,  too,  it  should  be  time  for  them 
to  quit  the  other  plea  s  and  then  let  them  tell  us, 
if  they  can  wichoot  blushes,  whether  they  have 
any  plea  for  matrimony,  that  does  not  come 
within  my  title,  vis.  conjugal  lewdness,  or  matri- 
monial whoredom  ?  There  are  many  scandalous 
things  that  might  be  said  upon  this'subjcct,  but 
I  turn  It  all  another  way,  and  had  rather  mention 
it  by  way  of  question ;  let  the  parties  answer  it  if 
they  can,  without  breach  of  decency.  I  dare  say 
they  will  find  it  difficult ;  and  yet  there  may  be 
more  modesty  in  the  answer  than  there  is  in  the 
thing  itself  too. 

Suppose  the  lady  to  be  about  fiva*aiid-fifty ; 
and  the  question  is  first  put  to  her,  whether  she 
has  any  room  to  expect  children,  or  whether  she 
thinks  it  possible,  in  the  ordinary  usage  or  course 
of  nature,  that  she  should  have  any  children  t 
And  this  lady  marries,  whether  a  younffer  person 
than  herself  or  not,  though  that  is  ordinarily  the 
case ;  but  suppose,  for  the  present,  not  a  youne 
man,  because  1  shall  speak  of  that  part  by  itself 
Now  what  can  be  a  lawful  or  modest  reasoo  for 
this  matrimony  ?  or  if  we  should  say  to  this  lady. 
Pray,  madam,  why  did  you  marry  ?  what  could 
she  say. 

To  say  she  married  in  hopes  of  children,  that 
could  not  be ;  it  is  foreelosea  in  the  beginning  of 
the  question. 

To  say  she  married  for  one  to  look  after  ber 
affairs,  that  could  not  be ;  that  is  fbreelosed  too, 
by  supposing  her  to  be  in  good  circumstances^  and 
to  have  her  estate  all  settled  and  firm. 

To  say  she  does  it  to  avoid  fornication,  mo« 
desty,  if  she  is  mistreu  of  any,  will  forbid  ber 
talking  in  that  manner. 

She  has,  indeed,  nothing  to  say,  but  to  blush 
and  look  down ;  to  acknowledge  that  she  did  it 


to  gratify  (as  the  poet  expresses  it  modestly)  a 
frauer  part ;  in  short,  she  ought  to  say  that  she 
married  merely  to  lie  with  a  man.  And  is  not  this 
matrimonial  whoredom  ?  If  not*  what,  then,  must 
it  be  called,  and  by  what  words,  that  will  not  be 
criminal  in  themselves,  can  we  express  it  ? 

Suppose  the  lady  to  have  no  occasion  to  better 
her  fortune,  her  circumstances  being  very  good, 
and,  indeed,  in  such  cases  they  seldom  better 
their  fortunes,  but  worst  them. 

Suppose  ber  to  have  no  want  of  a  steward  or 
manager,  her  estate  being  a  jointure  or  fee-farm 
rent,  paid  her  quarterly,  or  interests  of  stocks,  or 
any  other  ceruinty  that  takes  those  excuiei 
from  her. 

Suppose  her  to  have  no  occasion  for  advsnciog 
her  equipages  or  retinue,  or  her  splendid  waj  of 
living ;  for  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  oioslly 
made  excuses  for  all  thoae  scandalous  things,  apd 
much  dirty  pains  are  taken  by  the  guiltv  Isdiet 
to  cover  the  action  from  the  jnst  reilectioni 
whioh  the  world  casts  upon  them.  But  wbes 
they  are  examined  to  the  bottomi  it  is  evident, 
that,  as  the  prophet  laaiah  says,  **  the  coreriDg 
is  too  narrow,  and  the  nakedness  will  appear." 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  case.  Here  ii  a 
lady  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age ;  she  hai  bad 
children  in  her  younger  years,  but  has  left  bear- 
ing for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  is  past  not  tbe 
probability  onlyi  but  even  the  possibility,  accords 
ing  to  nature,  of  bearing  any  more.  Bat  tbii 
woman  casting  her  vitiated  eyes  upon  a  yooog 
fellow  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  perhaps 
her  servant,  her  book-keeper,  or  her  late  bas- 
band*s  stewjutl,  or  some  meaner  person^  she  pre- 
sently takes  care  to  let  him  know  that  he  may 
be  admitted,  if  he  will  push  at  it  The  youDf 
fellow  takes  the  occasion,  and,  making  bis  easy 
interest,  she  marries  him. 

If  any  man  is  displeased  at  my  calling  this  by 
the  name  of  matrimonial  whoredom,  let  him  fiod 
a  better  name  for  it  if  be  can,  and  tell  me  what 
I  shall  call  it  that  is  suitable  to  the  thing  itieii: 
If  it  Is  not  lewd  and  scandalous,  osy,  ooeo 
declared  lewdness,  what  else  most  it  be?  wnst 
else  can  it  be  ?  I  remember  the  excuse  a  certaio 
ancient  lady  gave  for  such  a  marriage  bsd  more 
craft  In  it,  though  perhaps  more  truth  too,  cooii* 
dering  it  allegoricaliy,  than  most  of  the  lame 
extenuations  I  generally  meet  with. 

**  Dear  madam,**  says  a  neighbouring  ^ntle- 
woman,  her  relation,  to  her,  ••  I  hear  your  lady- 
ship is  resolved  to  marry ;  I  cannot  say  I  beliem 
it,  for,  indeed,  I  did  not" 

"  Why,  cousin,'*  says  the  lady,  for  such  ibe 
was,  '<why  should  you  not  believe  It?" 

"  Nay,  madam,''  says  she,  •*  becauie,  fcr  your 
own  sake,  I  would  not  have  it  be  trn&" 

«  Why,  cousin,"  says  the  liidy,  "why  would 
you  not  have  It  be  true  ?*' 

••  Ob,  madam,**  says  the  cousin,  "you  liveio 
purely;  to  be  so  easy,  so  happy,  so  free  as  joa 
are,  methlnks  you  cannot  think  of  cooung  into 
fetters  again.** 

"But,  coudo,"  says  the  lady,  « I  am  not  so 
easy  as  you  think  I  am.** 

"  Dear  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "what cm 
be  more  happy  t  Why,\ou  have  notmng  to  trou- 
ble you,  and  nobody  to  control  yon." 

'•  Well,  cousin,-  says  the  lady,  "no  more  I 
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wQl  not,  if  I  many ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  take  a 
youog  man,  that  has  his  dependence  upon  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  preserve  my  authority  with 

him.** 

'*  Oh,  madam,**  says  the  coutio,  *'pray  God 
you  don't  find  yourself  mistaken." 

**  How  can  I  be  mistaken,  cousin  1**  says  the 
lady ;  *'  why,  I  take  him  with  nothing ;  I  shall 
make  a  gentleman  of  him." 

**  Ay,  madam,  though  you  do  so,*  says  the 
cousin,  "I  have  known  so  many  underling  fellows 
turn  tyrants,  and  domineer  and  insult  their  bene- 
Ihctresses,  that  I  can  never  think  of  anything  but 
of  being  betrayed  and  Ul-treated  when  I  hear  of 
such  matches.** 

'« What,"  says  the  lady,  <*  when  one  raises 
them  from  a  beggar,  cousin." 

<«*Tis  oil  one,  madam,"  says  the  cousin; 
<*when  once  they  get  to  bed  to  their  mistresses, 
they  never  know  themselves  after  it ;  they  lunow 
no  benefactors.'* 

*<WeU,  I  must  venture  it,  I  think;  why,  I 
can't  live  thus,"  says  the  lady. 

*'  Live  thus,  madam  I"  says  the  cousin  ;  "why, 
dont  you  live  as  happy  as  a  queen?" 

'<  Alas  1  cousin,  you  don't  know  my  case,'*  says 
the  lady ;  *U  am  frightened  to  death." 

<^ Frightened,  madam,  with  what?"  says  the 
cousin. 

"  I  dont  know  what,"  says  the  lady  ;<«  'tis  the 
devil,  I  think}  ever  since  Sir  William  died 
almoet,  I  have  been  disturbed  in  my  sleep,  either 
with  apparitions  or  dreams,  I  know  not  which. 
They  ^unt  me  to  death  almost.*' 

^hy. 
Sir  WUUam  don't  walk." 

<*  No,  I  think  not ;  bat  I  think  I  see  him  every 
now  and  then,"  says  the  lady,  "  and  sometimes 
another  shape ;  'tis  Sir  William,  I  think,  in  an- 
other dress." 

'*  What  does  he  say  to  your  ladyship  ?  Does 
he  offer  to  speak  ?"  says  the  cousin. 

"  No,"  says  the  lady,  "  Sir  William  did  not, 
but  the  other  appearance  spoke  to  me,  ond 
frightened  me  to  death  :  why,  he  asked  me  to 
let  him  come  to  bed  to  roe ;  and  I  thought  he 
offered  to  open  the  bed,  which  awoke  me,  and  I 
was  even  dead  with  the  fright.** 

'*  Oh,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  '*  then  it  was 
but  a  dream,  it  seems ;  it  was  not  the  devil." 

**  No,  it  was  a  dream ;  but  it  was  the  devil,  to 
be  sure,"  says  the  lady,  *^  for  all  that." 

*'  Well,  but,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  if  it 
was  the  devil,  what  will  a  husband  signify?" 

*•  Why,"  savs  the  lady,  '*  I  can't  bear  to  be 
alone  in  the  n^rht,  and  be  thus  terrified." 

*'  Why,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  **  will  a  bus* 
band,  and  such  a  one  as  you  propose,  be  able  to 
drive  the  devU  away  ?  I  suppose  your  woman 
lies  with  you ;  she  is  as  able  as  he  for  such  a 
thing  ;  that  Is  to  say,  she  will  be  with  you,  and 
coll  for  help,  if  need  be ;  and  he  can  do  no 
more. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  cousin,  not  I," 
says  the  lady ;  **  but  I  thfaik  I  must  have  him  ; 
my  mind  is  so  distracted  I  shall  never  be  easy.*' 

**  Nay,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  **  then  it  Is 
that  makes  you  dream  so,  it  may  be." 

"  No,  no,  cousin,"  says  the  lady ;  ^  dont  have 
such  thoughts  on  me,  pray." 


'*  Why.  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  I  hope 


Upon  the  whole,  her  cousin  found  what  devil 
it  was  haunted  her  ladyship ;  so  she  confessed,  at 
last,  that  the  lady  had  good  reasons  for  marry, 
log;  but  then  she  argued  warmly  against  her 
taking  the  young  fellow,  and  after  reckoning  up 
a  great  many  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
she  pressed  her  earnestly  not  to  marry  below  her- 
self. 

**  Why,  madam,**  says  the  cousin,  *'  a  gentle- 
man  will  always  be  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat 
you  as  you  deserve,  like  a  lady,  and  like  a  per- 
son of  distinction ;  but  a  scoundrel  knows  not 
how  to  use  a  lady  well  when  he  has  her." 

*'  Well,  but,  cousin,  who  would  yon  lay  out  for 
me,  then  ?"  says  the  lady. 
*'  Why,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "there'k 

your  neighbour.  Sir  Adam ** 

**  Fie,  cousin,"  says  the  lady,  '<  how  can  you 
talk  so?  Why,  he's  an  old  moo  $  111  never  take 
a  man  older  than  myself.** 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  **  when  we 
are  young  we  always  say  the  man  should  be  at 
least  ten  years  older  than  the  woman." 
**  Ay,  then ;  then  was  then,  but  now's  now, 

cousin.      Why,  sure,  you    don't  think ? 

What  should  I  do  with  an  old  man  almost 
seventy  ?" 

*'  Nay,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  **  I  dont 
know  what  your  ladyship  should  take  any  man, 
old  or  young,  for:  I  think  you  are  perfectly 
happy  as  you  are ;  but  if  you  don't  like  him 
there's  Sir  John  — — ;  he  Is  younger  than  your 
ladyship  by  ten  years. 

**  I  wonder  at  you,  cousin,"  says  the  lady  *, 
"  why,  he  is  a  sickly,  decaying  gentleman ;  he  is 
troubled  with  I  know  not  how  many  distem- 
pers." 

**  No  distemper,  madam,"  says  the  cousin, 
"but  the  gout." 

•*  Well,  the  gout,"  says  the  lady,  "that's 
enough ;  I  have  no  mind  to  be  a  nurse,  I  assure 
you.'* 

"  Well,  madam,  and  will  your  ladyship  have 
this  young  fellow  then  ?  I  profess  it  is  scandal- 
ous." 

'<  Why,  I  think  I  must,  condn :  he  is  a  hand- 
some, jolly,  brisk  fellow,"  says  my  lady ;  **  I  can- 
not say  but  I  like  him." 

<*  Nay,  if  you  want  a  brisk  young  fellow,"  says 
the  cousin. 

«  I  don't  say  I  want  him  for  that ;  but  what 
would  you  have  me  take,  a  skeleton?" 

There  is  a  long  part  of  the  dialogue  still  be- 
hind, in  which  the  old  lady  confessed  some  things 
in  confidence  to  her  cousin,  which,  though  extra- 
ordinarily well  to  my  purpose,  will  not  so  well 
bear  reading,  and  therefore  I  omit  them.  But, 
in  a  word,  the  lady  took  this  young  fellow,  and  she 
was  as  unhappy  with  him  as  could  be  imagined. 
She  settled  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  npon  him 
for  his  life ;  and,  In  a  word,  he  broke  her  he«rt ; 
and  he  lived  upon  it  afterwards,  till  he  antici- 
pated the  income  of  it,  sold  his  life  in  it,  spent  the 
money,  and  died  in  gaol ;  all  which  he  richly  de- 
served, for  he  was  a  brute  to  her,  however  brutal 
her  marrying  of  him  was. 

Now,  what  was  all  this  but  matrimonial  whore- 
dom ?  She  married  him  for  nothing  more  or  less 
but  the  mere  thing  called  a  bedfellow ;  and  he 
took  her  to  be  her  servant,  to  give  it  no  worse  a 
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Dame,  and  to  have  a  Bettlement  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  his  pains. 

But  we  have  grosser  examples  than  this,  and 
that  nearer  our  own  days,  and  within  our  own 
knowledge.  A  certain  lady,  and  of  a  great  for- 
tune too,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  not  many  days 
ago  took  into,  her  service,  as  I  may  very  justly 
call  it,  a  young  clergyman  of  Ibnr-and-twenty,  a 
handsome,  jolly  gentleman,  who  might  have  had 
wives  enough,  and  suitable  to  himself,  and  such 
an  might  have  made  him  happy,  having  a  tole- 
rable benefice,  which  he  lived  comfortably  upon. 

But  avarice,  and  the  view  of  enjoying  seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  coach  and  four,  with 
all  the  addenda  that  a  man  of  sense  knew  well 
how  to  comfort  himself  with,  prevailed  with  him 
to  tie  himself  down  to  the  sour  apple  tree,  and 
he  submits  to  the  servile  drudgery,  and  marries 
her. 

And  here  the  consequence  fell  hard  on  the 
man's  side.  First,  she  grew  insufferably  covet- 
ous,  and  so  narrow,  that,  keeping  her  revenue  in 
her  own  hands,  she  hardly  allowed  him  eipenses 
for  his  daily  subsistence.  In  the  next  place,  she 
was  jealous  of  him  to  a  kind  of  madness  and  dis- 
iraction;  and,  in  a  word,  he  was  forced  to 
threaten  to  leave  her,  and  turn  her  off  again,  be- 
fore he  could  obtain  any  tolerable  usage. 

Now  what  did  this  lady  marry  for?  What 
pretence  could  she  possibly  make  for  it  but  this 
matrimonial  whoredom  that  I  speak  of?  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  assifrn  any  other  reason,  at 
least,  that  will  support  itself,  or  that  any  one  can 
defend.  She  lived  perfectly  easy,  had  her  friends 
about  her,  the  estate  was  in  her  own  band,  and 
she  wanted  no  help  to  look  after  her  rents,  for  it 
is  apparent,  after  her  marriage,  she  did  it  with- 
out  him. 

In  short,  it  is  evident  the  end  of  that  scandal- 
ous match  was  visible  to  the  world ;  there  could 
not  be  one  modest  word  said  for  it ;  at  least, 
that  could  carry  any  weight  in  it ;  and  the  town 
have  used  her  accordingly,  for  she  is  the  reproach 
of  aU  company,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  her  sex, 
the  talk  of  all  the  tea-tables  and  assemblies 
round  about ;  the  poor  drudge  who  she  has  taken 
into  pay  is  pitied  by  everybody,  and  the  town 
where  he  lives,  it  is  doubted,  will  make  a  bonfire 
when  she  is  pleased  to  walk  off,  and  congratulate 
him  by  all  the  methods  suitable  to  the  sense  of 
his  deliverance. 

When  an  old  man  of  seventy  or  eighty  mar- 
ries a  young  girl  of  twenty,  we  have  generally 
some  game  among  the  common  people  about  it. 
But  here  there  may  not  be  so  much  room  for 
scandal,  because  it  has  often  happened  that  men 
have  had  children  at  a  very  great  age,  and  there 
may  be  extraordinary  reasons  for  them  to  desire 
children,  as  particularly  for  the  enjoying  estates 
to  which  they  have  no  heirs.  But  be  the  rea« 
sons  what  they  will,  the  thing  is  unquestioned 
because  lawful,  and  the  having  children  is  possi- 
ble ;  so  that  the  great  end  and  reason  of  matri- 
mony are  not  destroyed. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  two  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  woman  past  children  and  the  man  also, 
what  do  these  join  together  for?  And  which  of 
the  ends  of  matrimony  are  to  be  answered  in 
their  conjunctions?  I  observe  the  workl  are 
generally  reconciled  to  those  matches  because  of 


the  parity  of  circumstances,  and  they  ordinarily 
express  themselves  thus :  Wdl,  let  them  marry, 
there's  no  great  disproportion  in  their  age ;  ay^ 
ay,  why  should  they  not  marry?  they  are  very 
well  matched;  the  man  is  almost  threcsoore,  and 
the  woman  is  not  much  less ;  tbeyll  do  very  well 
together ;  so  there  is  little  or  no  scandal  raised 
here,  I  mean  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  cess- 
surers  of  such  things. 

But  I  differ  from  the  common  opinion  here 
exceedingly;  and  I  must  say,  that  in  my  opinion* 
this  is  as  much,  or  more,  a  matrimonial  whoredom 
than  the  other.  The  reason  is  the  same ;  the 
occasion  of  matrimony  is  the  same,  with  tlits 
diffvence  notwithstanding,  and  to  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  the  latter  case ;  for  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  lewd  part  lay  wholly  upon  the  woman,  here 
it  lies  upon  them  both:  where  the  old  lady 
married  the  young  man,  the  matrimonial  whore- 
dom could  lie  only  on  her  side ;  bat  befe  tlie 
equality  of  years  makes  an  equality  of  guilt ; 
there  was  a  single  shame,  here  a  double;  and  I 
am  much  mistaken,  if  two  being  guilty  makes 
the  offence  less  than  one. 

What  can  two  people  at  those  years  tny  finr 
marrying,  seeing  they  know  they  can  have  no 
children  ?  It  mast  be  for  the  frailer  part,  which 
it  is  not  my  business  to  name ;  and  'tis  only  con- 
trived in  a  manner  less  exposed  to  the  common 
scandal  of  the  times ;  the  woman  has  her  wanton 
ends  answered,  without  the  reproach  of  taking 
a  yonng  fellow  to  bed  to  her,  on  the  aecooot 
mentioned  before^  and  only  is  content  to  sleep 
with  an  older  bedfellow  to  avoid  the  soandal. 

But  there  is  a  worse  case  in  this  scandalous 
matrimony  yet  behind,  and  this  is  on  the  man's 
part ;  a  flagrant  examine  of  which  take  as  fol- 
lows :  A  — -~  B  ,  a  grave  dtisen,  and  in 
the  flonrfshing  pnit  of  his  years,  though  not  in 
his  prime,  not  a  youth,  being  about  fbrty,  buries 
his  wife ;  he  has  three  or  fbur  children  by  his 
former  lady,  and  cares  not  to  have  the  chisi^ 
of  any  more,  or,  to  use  bis  words,  wonld  not 
wrong  his  children,  but  has  a  kind  of  an  ocen- 
sion,  which  riiall  be  nameless,  and  he  most 
marry. 

To  answer  both  these  ends,  and  to  join  the 
wise  and  the  wieked  together,  he  will,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  prudentials,  take  a  wile  that 
shall  be  snre  to  be  passed  childreo ;  so  gratifying 
the  beast  and  the  Christian  both  at  once,  upon 
this,  he  singles  out  a  grave  motherly  widow,  who 
he  took  to  be  about  five-and-flftr,  and  indeed, 
by  her  face,  she  seemed  to  be  no  less. 

The  lady  had  at  much  occasion  for  a  husband 
as  Mr  B had  for  a  wife ;  whether  it 


upon  the  same  motive,  history  is  silent  in  that 
part,  and  so  am  I ;  bat,  it  seems,  she  had  been 
given  to  understand  what  foot  it  was  Mr  B-- — 
married  upon ;  and  not  being  willing  to  disap- 
point him,  or  rather  not  willing  to  lose  has, 
she  called  herself  an  old  woman,  and  her  beauty 
concurring,  admitted  what  Hew  widowa  are 
pleased  to  stoop  to,  vis.  that  she  was,  as  alMve^ 
near  five-and-flfty. 

Being  thus  happily  married,  and  Mr  B 
wrapt  up  in  his  enjoyments,  lo,  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment, the  udy  proves  with  child,  and,  in 
the  due  course  of  time*  brings  him  twins,  a  fine 
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boy  and  girl ;  and  after  all  this,  as  I  say,  in  the 
doc  conne  of  time,  three  more. 

This  unlooked-for,  undesired  Iroitfalness, 
moves  him  to  ioqaire  a  little  farther ;  and  search- 
ing the  register  at  the  birth  of  his  twins,  he  finds, 
to  his  surprise,  that  truly  fame,  and  a  coarse 
countenance,  had  wronged  his  wife  about  ten 
years,  and  that,  instead  of  being  five-and-fifty, 
she  was  not  much  above  four-and-forty. 

Under  this  disappoiatment,  his  continence 
betrayed  the  occasion  of  his  marriage ;  for,  as 
above,  he  had  no  less  than  five  children  by  her, 
which,  her  fortune  beiog  not  extraordinary, 
ruined  the  fortunes  of  his  first  children,  who  he 
pretended  to  have  so  much  concern  for.  This 
was  the  end  of  matrimonial  whodng  with   Mr 

B b    And  now  he  is  ashamed  to  talk  publicly 

of  his  own  shame,  as  well  the  reasons  of  his 
marriage  as  the  management  of  it,  in  which  he 
has  indeed  this  advantage  of  the  satyr,  that  his 
discoveries  are  too  gross  to  be  described,  as  his 
language  is  to  be  repeated ;  so  he  must  pass  un- 
reproved  for  the  reasons  given  in  a  former  page. 

I  meet  with  so  many  of  these  sorts  of  lewd 
marriages  that  I  can  hardly  refrain  giviuR  a  list 
of  them,  saving  that  they  come  so  near  liome, 
and  the  persons  will  bo  necessarily  be  pointed 
out  by  the  descriptions,  that  I  am  loath  to  draw 
pictures  that  evenrbody  must  know.  But  some- 
thing must  be  said  to  show  the  variety. 

There  lived  an  eminent  city  gentleman,  if  that 
language  may  be  allowed  to  be  good  in  heraldry, 

not  a  mile  nom  St  Mary  A ,  who,  having 

lost  a  good  wife,  went  a  fortune-hunting  for 
another ;  but  openly  declared  he  must  have  an 
additional  qualification  too,  viz.  she  must  be 
past  children. 

N.  B. — He  had  a  house  full  of  children  already, 
and  but  a  moderate  fortune ;  so  he  pretended  to 
marry  again  to  better  the  fortunes  of  his  children. 

An  intimate  grave  friend  of  his,  and  a  real 
friend  to  his  fame,  as  well  ^  to  his  family,  took 
the  freedom  to  eipostulate  upon  this  subject  with 
him  very  freely,  and  it  occasioned  the  following 
short  discourse,  according  to  the  old  English 
custom,  which  foreigners  laugh  at  us  for,  and 
which  we  have  little  to  say,  for  their  salutes  were 
Jack  and  Tom,  though  men  in  years  and  men  of 
figure,  one  almost  an  alderman. 

Says  Tom,  his  grave  friend,  to  Jack,  *'  Prithee, 
Jack,  what's  all  this  I  hear  of  you  ?  Why,  you 
make  oil  your  friends  blnsh  for  you. 

Jack,  Blush  for  me  1  What  do  you  mean? 
I  don*t  blush  for  myself,  what  need  they  blush 
forme? 

Tonu  .Why,  you  run  to  every  hole  and  comer, 
to  every  church  and  meeting-house,  ball,  and 
assembly,  a  wife-hunting,  and,  as  they  say,  a 
fortune-hunting  too ;  that's  worse. 

Jack,  Nay,  that*s  false  too;  I  have  indeed 
talked  of  marrying,  but  not  like  that  neither. 

Tom,  But  what  need  you  talk  so  much  of  it? 
There  are  women  enough ;  *tis  but  ask  and  have, 
j^ck  and  choose ;  the  maiket's  on  our  side ;  you 
know  the  ladies  have  the  worst  of  it.  You  may 
have  a  wife  anywhere. 

Jack.  I  don't  find  it  so,  I  assure  you. 

Ibm.  Why,  so  it  should  seem ;  but  how  can 
that  be,  Jack  ?  A  man  in  your  circumstances 
can't  want  a  wife. 


Jack.  Not  such  good  dreumstanoes  neither. 
Han*t  I  got  a  house  full  of  children? 

Tom.  Well,  and  what  then  ?  And  ant  you 
reckoned  a  ten  thousand  pound  man,  an  alder- 
man's fellow  ? 

Jack.  Ay,  but  I  am,  perhaps,  a  little  too  nice 
in  choosing  too :  I'm  not  so  easily  pleased,  it  may 
be,  as  you  imagine. 

Tom,  What,  vou  want  another  young  wife,  as 
pretty  and  as  pleasant  as  that  you  lost.  One 
would  think  you  should  be  past  that,  Jack.  Why, 
you  are  turned  of  forty. 

Jack.  Only  that  you  happen  to  be  quite  mis- 
taken, and  that  I  look  just  the  contrary  way. 

Tom*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Explain 
yourself;  what  is  it  you  drive  at? 

Jack.  Why,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  case 
is  this:  money  I  would  have,  that's  the  first 
thing ;  but  then  I  have  children  enough. 

Tom.  What  I  grown  miser  already.  What  I 
would  you  marry  an  old  ugly  overgrown  widow 
of  seventy,  only  for  her  money  ?  Han't  you 
money  enough? 

Jack.  No,  no.  Look  ye,  Tom,  I  an*t  the  man 
the  world  iaktB  me  for ;  I  am  well  enough,  but 
I  am  &r  from  rich ;  and  I  have  seven  children, 
you  know ;  and  that's  enough  to  make  a  rich  man 
die  poor. 

Tbfli.  Don't  halt  before  you're  lame ;  you  are 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds  at  least ;  everybody 
knows  that ;  and  a  thriving  man  too. 

Jack.  No,  no,  I  an't  so  rich;  but  if  I  was, 
what's  that  to  be  divided  into  seven  paru  ?  And 
what  must  the  eldest  son  do?  Must  he  have 
nothing  more  than  the  youngest  sister?  You 
know  I'm  a  freeman. 

Tom.  Well,  you  want  a  wife  with  a  fortune, 
that  her  money  may  go  to  your  children.  What 
old  fool  must  that  be  ? 

Jack.  Well,  that  is  the  fool  I  want ;  however, 
Tom,  you  know  1  am  a  father. 

Tom.  But  what  if  she  should  have  more  ohil- 
dren  of  her  own.  Jack  ?    What  then  ? 

Jack.  No,  no,  ware  hawk ;  that  is  my  busi- 
ness ;  I  will  take  care  of  that 

Tom.  What !  will  you  have  a  wife  past  chO- 
drenl    Is  that  it  t 

Jack*  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it,  indeed;  but  I  would 
not  have  a  very  old  one  neither. 

Tom.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  lawful  marriage. 
Jack. 

Jack.  Why  so,  pray  ? 

Tom.  Why,  where  do  you  read  that  any  of  the 
ends  and  reasons  of  matrimony  is  to  pick  out  a 
wife  only  for  her  money  ?  That  is  not  taking  a 
wife,  Jack,  it  is  matrimonial  plunder— 'tis  robbing 
a  woman,  only  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

Jack.  Wfall,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Tom,  I 
care  not  a  farthing  whether  I  have  much  money 
with  her  or  no,  if  1  like  the  woman. 

Tom.  Well,  now  you  speak  bravely  and  gal- 
lantly;  I  like  that.  But  hark  ye.  Jack,  what  is 
become  of  the  story  of  the  seven  poor  children  ? 
And  where  is  the  fother  you  talked  of? 

Jack.  MThy,  yes,  I  am  the  father  still,  for  I 
stick  by  the  point.  I  am  resolved  to  have  no 
more  children. 

Tom.  So  you  wiU  have  the  old  hog  wttbont 
the  money  ?  nay,  that  is  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
What  1  an  old  woman  and  no  money  I    That  is 
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the  devO,  Jack.     Yon  will  not  be  luch  a  fool,  I 
am  sure. 

Jadu  Why,  you  talk  madly.  I  think  I  may 
have  a  woman  past  child-bearing,  and  not  have 
an  old  hag,  I  hope. 

Tom.  Prithee,  tell  me  what  will  pleaae  you, 
and  then  a  body  may  look  out  for  you. 

Jack.  Why,  a  good,  jolly,  handsome,  welUbred 
woman,  about  forty-eight  to  i&fty. 

Tom.  A  widow,  I  suppose ;  there  is  no  ven- 
turing upon  a  maid  under  fifty,  not  in  your  case. 

Jackm  No,  I  would  have  her  be  a  widow  that 
has  cbildren»  but  has  done  chllding  for  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Tom.  And  she  must  be  jolly  and  handfome, 
you  say  ? 

Jack  I  would  not  have  her  old  and  ugly  too, 
Tom ;  that  is  too  hard. 

Tom.  Well,  I  believe  I  know  what  you  want, 
and  what  yon  mean.  But»  pray  thee,  Jaok,  be 
honest;  mcthinks  you  are  all  wrong.  MThat 
should  you  marry  for? 

Jack.  Why  not,  pray? 

Tom.  I  will  tell  you  why  not.  If  you  are  willing 
to  be  serious.  Yon  bad  a  fine  charmtng  lady 
almost  twenty  years ;  aba  brought  yon  •  good 
fortune,  and  has  left  you  seven  fine  charming 
children :  your  two  eldest  daughters  are  fine, 
beautiful  young  ladies,  and  marriageable;  it 
would  look  very  bard  to  bring  a  raoUier-in-law 
among  them  all.  It  will  make  •  sad  house. 
Jack ;  it  will  ruin  your  children. 

Jack.  Not  at  all.  My  two  eldest  sons  are  in 
business;  one  I  have  placed  out  to  «n  Italian 
merchant,  and  one  is  in  my  own  counting-house ; 
and  my  two  daughters  will  go  to  their  aunt, 
their  mother's  aisler,  wlio  will  be  glad  to  have 
them. 

Tom.  And  what  must  the  three  young  ones 
do? 

Jack.  O,  they  will  do  well  enough  till  they 
growupi 

Tom.  But  where  is  the  fatner  now.  Jack? 
What  is  come  of  the  father  you  talked  of  ? 

Jack.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  1 

Tom.  Why,  take  home  «  amther-in-law«  dis- 
perse  your  family,  and  turn  your  children  out  of 
doors  as  they  grow  up ;  and  all  thia  for  a  new 
wife.     Is  this  like  a  father.  Jack  ? 

Jack*  No,  no,  I  will  not  turn  them  out  of 
doors  for  her  neither. 

Trm.  That  is  a  jest,^— you  know  better ;  you 
must  turn  them  out  of  dioors.  or  they  will  turn 
her  out  of  doors,  that  you  may  depend  upon ; 
and  the  last  would  be  hard  too. 

Jaek.  But  what  necessity  is  there  for  either  of 
them? 

jTom.  The  best  answer  to  that,  Jaek,  is,  what 
necessity  can  you  hava  to  marry  at  all  ? 

Jack.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  no  necessity, 
indeed,  but  I  am  alone  without  a  wife.  I  want 
one  to  guide  my  honae  and  govern  the  fSsmily. 

Tom.  How  can  thai  be«  when  you  have  two 
young  ladies,  women  grown,  that  are  perfectly 
fit  for  it,  and  show  yott  that  tbey  very  well  un- 
derstand it? 

Jack.  That  is  very  true,  but  they  wHl  not  be 
always  with  me,  they  will  marry.  One  of  them 
la  bespoke  already. 

Tarn.  Well,  *tis  time  enough  then  sndbeaidti. 


perhaps,  before  they  are  both  gone,  yettr  two 
youngest  may  be  grown  up. 

Jtnk.  That  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  like  the  go- 
vernment of  a  wife  in  a  fStinlly;  tliere  Is  m> 
authority. 

Tom.  How  do  yon  mean?  You  wmild  not 
give  the  authority  over  your  children  to  a  wife  ? 
and  you  must  do  that,  or  turn  them  out  of  doors, 
or,  as  I  said  above,  yon  must  give  the  dilMren 
authority  over  your  wife^  and  that  wfll  never  do ; 
so.  In  short,  your  house  will  be  a  l)ed]ittt,  and 
you  will  be  undone  i  for  If  once  the  family  penee 
is  gone,  the  man  is  undone;  that  I  take  for 
granted, 

Jaek.  Well,  I  must  venture  it,  I  think ;  for  I 
must  have  a  wife  to  direct  things  x  there  must  be 
conversation  and  confidence,  and  abundaoee  of 
things  which  a  family  requires,  that  make  a  wife 
absolutely  necessary. 

Tom.  Ck)me,  cousin  Jack,  do  not  minofi  the 
matter;  you  do  not  want  a  w1fe»  but  ytm  want  a 
woman. 

Jack.  Yon  are  quite  out,  Tom ;  ymi  mistake 
toe  matter. 

Tom.  Well,  well,  yon  may  call  it  what  ytm 
will ;  but  yon  will  never  make  the  vrorld  under- 
stand you  any  otherwise. 

Jack.  I  cannot  help  that ;  lam  to  undentand 
for  myself;  I  do  not  value  the  world.  I  teU  you 
that  part  ts  not  so  much  as  in  my  head. 

roifi.  Well,  If  it  is  not  In  your  head,  it  is 
somewhere  else,  then,  I  tell  you ;  nobody  can 
nor  ought  to  take  it  any  otherwise ;  it  is  a  pre- 
posterous thing;  it  is  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature. 

Jack.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  What 
law  is  it  against,  pray  ? 

Tom.  Why,  you  force  me  to  be  serious  with 
you  whether  I  will  or  no.  I  tell  you,  the  mar- 
riage you  propose,  though  it  ii  not  against  the 
express  letter  of  the  law,  is  against  the  latent 
and  meaning  of  it ;  it  is  aill  vice  and  wickednesa* 
and  I  am  sure  that  is  against  the  meaning  of 
all  law  or  rule  that  a  Christian  ought  to  walk  by. 

Jack.  You  surprise  me.  Pray  explain  your- 
self. 

Tom.  Why,  the  thing  explains  itseUl  To 
marry  a  wife  on  purpose  to  have  no  childreii  \ 
Why,  anybody  knows  the  meaning  of  that.  I  am 
plain,  and  I  explain  myself  thus : — As  to  marry 
her  to  give  your  children  her  money  was  a  ib*> 
trimonial  plunder,  so  to  marry  her  to  have  no 
children  at  all  is  a  matrimonial  lewdness ;  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  legal  whoring.  Jack,  you  may  call 
it  what  you  will ;  I  tell  you  it  is  vice,  under  tlw 
protection  of  the  church,  as  I  said  the  other  waa 
robbery. 

Jack.  You  are  very  ^lain  with  me^  that  Is  true, 
but  I  teU  you  there  u  no  audi  thing  in  my 
thoughts. 

Toai.  And  I  tell  you,  whatever  yon  may  per- 
suade me  to,  von  will  never  make  any  man  else 
believe  it.  The  notion  of  directing  your  houie, 
governing  your  family,  conversing,  oonfidence, 
and  such  stuff  as  that,  all  these  are  pretences, 
and  no  more ;  the  thing  is  a  woman,  •  woman,  I 
tell  you,  and  nothing  e&e. 

Jack.  Nay,  if  yon  will  make  it  be  eo  whetlmr 
I  will  or  no,  I  cannot  help  that. 
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Tom*  Whjr,  then,  take  «  wife  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  suitable  yean,  lilce  a  christian. 

Jack,  What»  and  fill  the  houie  again  with  a 
new  family  ?    No»  that  will  not  do  at  all. 

Tom,  Why,  if  you  will  not  marry  like  a  chria- 
tian,  then  live  unmarried  like  a  christian.  Pr'y- 
thee  be  a  christian  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
to  marry,  and  yet  resolve  to  make  it  impossible 
to  have  children  !  there  is  nothing  of  the  chris 
tian  in  that,  any  more  than  you  may  call  yourself 
a  christian,  and  live  like  a  heathen* 

Jmck,  You  are  very  severe,  Tom  i  rery  rigid. 

Tim.  I  love  plain  dealing;  I  am  for  yoor 
doing  honestly,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
you  are  in  a  sthiit  for  a  woman,  take  one  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  in  the  way  which  God  has 
appointed.  But  to  pretend  a  thousand  things, 
and  then  marry  with  views  contrary  and  in- 
consistent with  the  ordinance  itself,  that  Is  all 
grimace ;  the  visible  occasion  is  lewdness,  scan* 
dalous  lewdness,  and  yon  cannot  carry  it  off,  let 
your  pretences  be  what  they  will. 

This  discourse  ended  soon  after  this.  But 
the  citizen  was  not  so  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  his  friend's  reasoning  as  to  guide  him  to  the 
wiser  medium,  and  not  to  marry  at  all ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  brutal  part,  took 
the  woman,  gratified  his  grosser  appetite  in  spite 
of  argument  i  in  a  word,  he  committed  the  ma- 
trimonial abomination  I  am  so  justly  exposing. 
And  he  felt  the  consequences  of  it  many  ways : 
as,  first,  be  destroyed  his  constitution,  ruined 
his  health.  Secondly,  he  was  blasted,  as  it  were, 
from  heaven  $  for  he  got  a  woman  of  an  unquiet, 
furious  temper,  that  harassed  him  with  her 
tongue,  madb  a  bedlam  of  his  house,  and  broke 
tho  peace  of  his  family.  Thirdly,  endeavouring 
to  oblige  one  that  knew  not  bow  to  be  obliged, 
he  disobliged  all  his  children,  proved  an  unkind 
iatber,  and  that  drove  them  from  him,  some  one 
way,  some  another ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  mined 
the  whole  comfort  of  his  life ;  and  such  is  the 
fruit  of  mairimonial  whoredom* 

To  conclude.  This  Is  fVequently  the  occasion 
of  great  mischiefs  in  families  where  it  happens  ; 
it  creates  constant  fiiuds,  and,  above  all  things, 
jealousy ;  indeed  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  it ; 
it  is  as  natural  for  an  old  man  to  be  jetflous  of  a 
young  wife,  and  an  old  woman  to  be  jealous  of  a 
young  husband,  as  it  is  for  people  to  be  afraki  of 
fire  or  thieves  where  there  is  nobody  left  at 
home  to  look  after  the  house.    Nor  are  such 

K^ople  at  all  beholden  to  the  world's  good  will, 
othing  is  more  frequent  than  for  the  people,  by 
their  common  discourse,  flouts,  jeers,  and  gibing, 
to  promote  those  Jealousies,  and  (if  the  married 
couple  have  no  more  wit)  to  raise  and  inorease 
them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OV  MAftailiro  WITH  maQUAUTT  OP  BLOOD. 

Imiquautt  of  blood :  this  is  an  article  In  matri- 
mony which  they  who  would  be  thought  to  eipect 
any  felicity  in  a  married  life,  ought  very  carefully 
to  avoid,  espedallv  if  it  relates  to  families  also. 
How  scandalously  have  I  known  a  lady  treated  In 
a  family,  thoogh  her  fortune  has  been  Uie  very 
.aisiag^  or  at  least  restoring,  the  eiroumttaoeei 
if  .tht  penoB  who  has  taken  her,  only  becauie 
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she  has  been  beneath  them  in  degree.     That  she 
has  not  been  of  noble  blood,  or  of  what  they 
call  an  ancient  fitmily ;  that  she  has  not  been 
what  they  call  a  gentlewoman,  and  yet  they  have 
not  found  any  defect  either  in  her  education  or 
behaviour.     How  has  she  been  scorned  by  the 
relations,  and  the  title  been  hardly  granted  her, 
which  the  lord  of  necessity  gives  her ;  and  all 
because  of  what  they  call  mechanic  original. 
Again,  Sir  G— — •  W— -  has  married  a  lady  out 
of  a  noble  fiunily.     Sir  G— -  is  master  of  a  vast 
fortune,  has  about  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year 
estate,  and  oash  enough  in  ready  money  to  pur- 
chase as  much  more.    But,  alas  I   he  is  of  no 
family ;  his  father  was  a  citizen,  and  purchased 
a  coat  of  arms  with  his  money,  but  hardly  can 
tell  who  his  grandfather  was;   and  the  Isidy  is 
taught  to  despise  him  at  that  ratOb  that  it  is 
hardly  reeondleable  to  her  sense  that  she  should 
ever  entertain  him  in  the  quality  of  a  husband. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  but  a  mean  fortune,  vis. 
five  thousand  pounds*   What  then  ?  she  had  much 
rather  have  married  a  Scotch  nobleman,  as  she 
could  have  done,  the  Eari  of  — — ,  though  he 
had  not  above  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.    But 
then  she  had  had  a  man  of  quality,  and  she  had 
had  a  coronet  upon  her  coach ;  she  had  matched 
like  herself,  and  mingled  with  noble  blood,  as  she 
ought  to  have  done.     But  now  she  is  debased 
and  dishonoured,  she  is  levelled  with  the  canaille; 
the  old  conntesa,  her  lady-mother,  considered 
nothing  but  the  money ;  end  d—  it,  she  had 
rather  have  boon  Ring  Ch— 's  whore,  and  then 
she  might  have  been  a  duohess,  and  her  children 
had  been  dukes  of  ooune,  and  had  had  noble 
blood  in  their  veins  by  the  lowest  degree,  and 
royal  blood  on  the  other  side ;  whereas  now,  hi 
short,  she  looks  upon  herself  to  be  little  better 
than  prostituted,  and  that  merely  for  an  estate. 

With  this  elevation  of  pride  concerning  blood 
and  fhmily,  she  treats  her  husband  with  the  ut- 
most disdain ;  she  will  have  her  equipage  by 
herself;  she  will  not  so  much  as  give  his  liveries, 
but  the  livery  of  her  own  Cimily ;  she  will  not 
have  his  coat  of  arms  painted  upon  her  coach  or 
engraven  upon  her  plate ;  much  less  will  she  suf- 
fer her  coat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with  his,  if 
she  could  help  it,  on  any  ooeasion  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  mortification  to  her  that  her  eldest  son, 
attached  to  bis  fiither,  and  tionouring  bis  person, 
learns  not  to  copy  aiier  her  \  and  is  not  ashamed 
of  the  blood  of  his  paternal  line^  by  whom  he  in- 
herits so  fair  an  estate. 

My  lady  carries  on  her  resentment  so  far,  that 
she  won't  visit  her  husband's  sister,  though  she 
has  married  an  earl,  because  she  disdains  to  rank 
below  her ;  and  as  to  all  the  rest  of  Sir  G— ^^'s 
relations,  they  are  looked  upon  as  not  worth  mak* 
ing  a  bow  to  them,  other  than  she  would  to  a 
country  farmer  that  comes  to  her  ladyship  to 
pay  Us  rent. 

Among  her  hitimates  she  laments  the  misfor- 
tune that  she  should  be  so  dishonoured  in  her 
match  I  wonders  at  herself  how  she  submitted  to 
let  suoh  a  fellow  come  to  bed  to  her,  abd  is  hoN 
ridly  provoked  that  she  has  had  any  ohiklren ;  for 
the  present  she  has  parted  beds  with  him  a  great 
whiles— so  long,  that  she  thanks  God  she  hss 
forgot  him  in  that  rehitton ;  she  made  a  politieal 
quarrel  with  him  three  years  before,  aad  she 
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swore  to  him  that  he  should  have  no  more  to  do 
with  her  that  way,— she  would  as  sooa  lie  with 
her  coachman :  and  she  has  kept  her  vow  most 
sacred ;  and  was  it  not  for  some  conveniences  of 
her  way  of  living,  equipages,  the  mansion-house, 
which  IS  new  and  fine,  and  cost  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  building,  and  the  like,  she  would  feign 
another  quarrel,  and  step  out  of  his  house  too, 
and  then  she  would  be  my  Lord  — *s  daughter 
again,  and  not  my  Lady  — ->,  the  wife  of  a  city 
knight,  which  is  as  much  one  to  her  as  if  she 

had  been  Mrs ,  the  shop-keeper's  wife  at 

Winchester,  or  Mrs  Anybody;  or  especially  it 
had  been  much  more  honourable  to  the  family  to 
have  been  Lady  Mayoress ;  then,  at  least,  she 
had  been  quality  for  a  year,  and  her  good  man 
had  been  once  a  lord,  though  his  father  had  been 
the  Lord  knows  who. 

Whe  she  talks  to  his  servants,  that  ts  to  say, 
those  that  are  his  servants  too,  sbe  taunts  them 
with  such  on  air  of  haughtiness  as  if  they  were 
dogs,  not  servants;  while  she  treats  her  own 
servants  with  a  difference,  as  if  they  were  as 
much  superior  to  his  as  she  thinks  she  is  to  their 
master. 

The  honest  gentleman  her  husband  is  a  man 
of  sense  and  breeding,  and  particularly  of  abtm- 
dance  of  good  humour.  He  thought  at  first  he 
should  have  been  very  happy  in  a  wife,  and  he 
chose  her  for  what  he  thought  she  had  (but  she 
had  it  not),  namely,  good  temper,  sense,  and  sin- 
cerity. He  could  have  bettered  his  fortune  in  a 
wife,  by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  when- 
ever he  had  pleased,  so  that  he  neither  married 
her  for  her  family  or  her  fortune ;  though  he  was 
not  a  lord,  he  was  able  to  buy  a  lord  when  he 
pleased,  aJKl  as  much  despised  a  title,  unless  it 
had  been  by  blood,  or  obtained  by  special  merit, 
as  sbe  adored  it  only  for  the  mere  equipage  of 
it.  His  disappointment  in  her  temper  was  a 
great  affliction  to  him,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
postulate it  with  her,  though  with  the  utmost 
civility  ;  but  pride  had  gotten  the  ascendant  so 
much  over  her  temper,  that  she  was  resolved  to 
ruin  her  family  peace,  as  it  were,  in  mere  revenge 
for  her  false  step,  as  she  called  it,  in  marrying 
beneath  her  quality,  though  she  really  revenged 
it  only  upon  herself. 

Again,  her  pride  was  attended  with  such  un« 
bap^  eircamstances,  that  it  exposed  her  very 
much,  and  made  her  the  common  jest  of  all  the 
families  of  gentry,  and  even  nobility  also,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  country 
where  she  lives.  As  I  have  said  that  Sir  & 
was  a  well*bred  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense, 
he  was  acceptable  to  everybody,  kept  the  best 
company,  and  was  very  well  received  in  all 
places;  nor,  however  the  lady  acted,  did  the 
nobility,  even  of  the  first  rank,  think  it  below 
them  both  to  converse  with  him  and  even  to 
visit  him,  which  relished  so  ill  with  her  ladyship, 
that  she  could  hardly  refrain  from  her  little  sar* 
casms  even  before  them ;  reflecting  on  persons 
of  quality  keeping  company  below  Uiemselves,  as 
she  called  it,  and  of  the  ancient  nobility  debasing 
their  Uood  by  mingling  with  mechanics ;  that 
their  aneettort  scorned  to  intermarry  with  the 
commonalty,  and  kept  the  honour  of  their  fami- 
lies entire  and  untainted. 

She  was  roundly  answered  once,  at  her  own 


table,  by  a  certain  noble  lord  of  an  andent  binflj 
who  told  her:— 

"  Madam,''  says  he,  **  your  ladyship  very  much  | 
mistakes  the  case ;  In  former  days  the  nobility 
possessed  great  estates,  and  had  powerful  depen- 
dencies; the  landed  interest  was  thein,  and 
almost  all  the  possession  was  their  own;  the 
commons  held  under  them  either  in  vasaslage  or 
villainage,  either  as  vassals,  tenants,  cottagers,  or 
servants ;  and  then  it  was  indeed  beneath  a  man 
of  quality  to  match  among  the  vassals. 

"But  then  two  things  are  to  be  obsenred 
which  have  happened  in  England  since  that  time. 

"  1.  The  commons  have  grown  rich  by  indus- 
try and  commerce. 

"  2.  The  nobility  are  become  poor,  or  at  least 
poorer ;  be  it  by  sloth  and  luiuryi  I  do  not  de- 
termine. 

"  The  consequence  is  this,— that  the  nobility 
sell  their  estates,  and  the  commons  bay  them; 
and  so  the  landed  interest  is  separated,  and  the 
commons  possess,  I  believe,  ten  parts  of  twelve, 
hardly  leaving  the  other  two  parts  of  thetwd«-e 
to  the  better-guided  nobility. 

"  Then,  madam,  of  these  whom  we  still  call 
the  commons,  great  numbers  of  them  are  of 
noble  families ;  for  the  gentry  bringing  their  lom 
up  to  industry  and  trade,  they  hare  fonnd  the 
sweets  of  commerce  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
have  raised  innumerable  families  out  of  nothing; 
by  which  moans  it  is  now  come  to  pass  that 
many  of  our 'best  gentry  are  embaiked  in  trades, 
and  there  are  as  some  good  fiamilies  among  the 
tradesmen  as  most  out  of  that  class.  We  (rften 
go  into  the  city  to  get  fortunes  for  our  sons ;  and 
many  nobie  families,  sunk  by  the  folly  and  loxury 
of  their  predecessors,  are  restored  by  marrying 
into  the  families  of  those  that  you  call  mecha- 
nics; and,  madam  (added  Us  lordsbipX  ^ 
children  of  those  families,  thus  raised  by  thdr 
merit,  are  not  easily  disUnguished  from  some  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  kingdom.  ** 

Here  his  lordship  thought  be  had  plessed  the 
lady,  because  she  had  three  sons,  very  6ne  yonog 

genUemen,  by  Sir  G ^    But,  far  from  being 

pleased  with  his  discourse,  she  could  not  forbor 
being  almost  rude  to  his  lordship,  and  told  him 
she  thought  the  nobility  could  not  match  so 
among  the  commons  without  corrupting  their 
blood,  and  that  those  that  had  done  so  ooght  to 
be  no  more  esteemed  gentlemen,  or  to  rank 
among  the  ancient  families. 

His  lordship  smiled.  **  Well,  madam,"  nys 
his  lordship,  **then  yon  must  let  the  tradesmen 
keep  their  money  too,  as  well  as  keep  their 
daughters ;  and  we  shall  continue  to  decline  aod 
become  poor  by  our  riotous  and  extraragant 
living ;  and  so,  in  a  few  ages  more,  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  may  be  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
trading  part  of  the  people,  and  the  decayed  no- 
bility may  be  as  despicable  as  they  may  be  poor. 
Pray,-  added  he,  "  what  would  all  our  noble 
blood  do  for  ns  without  our  estates  ?  And  pray, 
madam,"  says  ne,  **  be  pleased  to  look  into  tbiogt. 
and  see  how  many  noble  families  are,  at  this 
time,  the  ofisprhig  of  trade ;  we  do  not  find  that 
their  posterity  are  less  valued  among  the  nobi> 
lity,  or  less  deserve  it.  Two  dukes,"  adds  btf 
lordship,  •«areat  this  thne  the  grandsons, and 
one  Doblenum  the  son,  of  Sir  Josiah  C3iiid,  who 
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woB  bat  a  tradesman ;  and  the  noble  fomilies  of 

Kzcester,  of  Onslow,  of  Ar ,  of  many  more, 

are  married  to  the  daughters  of  tradesmen ;  and, 
00  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Sir  James  Bate- 
man,  Sir  Thomas  Scawen,  and  several  others, 
are  married  to  the  daughters  of  our  nobility/' 

His  lordship  was  going  on;  but  she  begged 
him  to  say  no  more  of  that,  fearing  he  would 
have  brought  it  down  to  herself  at  last ;  and  so 
the  discourse  went  off.  But  the  lady  was  hand- 
somely reproved. 

These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  unequal  mar- 
riages, and  in  which  much  of  this  matrimonial 
whoredom  may  be  committed ;  and  I  call  it  so, 
because  the  submittiog  to  lie  with  a  man  only  on 
the  account  of  a  settlement  or  fortune,  at  the 
same  time  despising,  and  in  the  vilest  manner 
contemning  the  man,  is  a  mere  selling  the  per- 
son for  a  slave,  or — though  the  words  are  some- 
thing harsh— prostituting  the  person  for  the  sake 
of  money.  And  what  is  that  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  my  notion,  than  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 
The  next  article  is  that  of  unsuitable  estates. 
Thb  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  last,  and,  in  its 
degree,  is  equally  destructive,  and  therefore  I 
join  them  together  in  the  same  chapter;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  first  respects  a  person 
of  quality  marrying  a  mechanic,  a  patrician,  or 
one  of  the  blood  of  the  patridi,  marrying  a  ple- 
beian. But  this  latter  looks  a  stage  lower,  and 
respects  only  the  difference  of  estates,  where  the 
blood  may  be  the  same ;  which  difference,  how- 
ever, is  carried  on  by  some  to  greater  reseot- 
ments  than  among  the  nobility.  This  happens 
frequently  among  tradesmen,  and  is  distinguisheci 
by  many  people,  very  much  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. Sir  M— —  G—  was  a  city  baronet,  that 
is,  the  son  of  a  money  baronet ;  he  married  a 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen,  not  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth,  tax  from  beautiful ;  but  then 
he  had  a  vast  fortune  with  her :  all  this  was  well 
of  his  side.  But  what  was  she  ?  Why,  in  the 
first  place,  bringing  her  to  a  level  with  himself, 
she  has  a  great  deal  of  money,  that  is  true,  and 
he  has  little  or  nothing ;  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  manners  and  good  humour,  she  very  little 
of  cither ;  he  is  handsome,  she  next  door  to 
frightful ;— she  insults  him  upon  the  inequality 
of  her  fortune.  What  does  he  say  to  her  in  re- 
turn ?  Has  he  nothing  to  answer  on  his  side  1 
Truly,  no,  not  at  first ;  but  being  a  man  of  breed- 
ing, as  I  said  above,  he  took  it  quietly,  and  was 
easy ;  gave  her  all  manner  of  liberties,  made  no 
reply,  gave  her  not  one  ill  word  ;  tOl,  at  length, 
being  provoked  beyond  all  possible  degrees  of 
human  patience,  he  resolved  to  make  her  a  ter- 
rible return ;  and  indeed  he  was  sorely  provoked, 
— that  he  was.  He  first  begged  of  her  to  be 
easy  and  quiet,  and  to  use  him  better,  and  man- 
age herself  better.  She  provoked  him  so  much 
with  her  vile  reproaches  and  reflections  upon  his 
being  a  beggar,  as  she  called  it,  and  making  a 
figure  with  her  monev,  that  one  day  it  broke  out 
into  a  flame  that  could  not  be  quenched ;  but  it 
was  his  particular  good  fortune  to  have  several 
of  her  own  friends  to  be  witnesses  of  the  provo- 
cation^ and  so  far  to  justify  him  as  at  leasts  to 
witness  in  his  behalf  that  her  language  was  in- 
sufferable. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  he  did 


break  out,  he  did  it  with  suoh  fury  that  con- 
quered all  her  resistance,  and  that  put  a  full  check 
to  her  clamour ;  for  it  touched  her  in  the  most 
sensible  part,  namely,  her  ohaxacter  as  to  mo- 
desty. 

He  gave  her  this,  even  the  verv  first  time,  in 
a  full  broadside,  as  the  sailors  caJl  it,  and  when, 
as  I  say,  her  own  relations  were  present.  But 
he  did  not  do  it  till  she  had  long  and  very  often 
provoked  him,  by  reproaching  him  with  her  for- 
tune, and  his  want  of  a  fortune,  and  that  with  so 
much  bitterness,  that  even  some  of  those  rela- 
tions of  her's  b^ed  her  to  forbear,  and  have 
done  with  it ;  and  he,  perceiving  that  relation 
inclined  to  speak,  withdrew  to  give  her  an  op- 
portunity, which  she  improved,  and  earnestly 
entreated  her  to  forbear ;  told  her  it  was  now  too 
late  to  reflect  upon  those  things ;  that  they  had 
money  enough  to  make  them  both  happy ;  and 
that,  let  it  be  whose  it  would  before,  it  was  a 
stock  in  common  now,  and  she  should  never  make 
their  lives  unhappy  now  about  the  foolish  ques- 
tion, who  brought  it  ?  She  told  her  she  might 
easily  see  her  husband  was  exceedingly  moved 
with  what  she  had  said  already,  and  that  she 
would  certainly  provoke  him  by  such  outrageous 
usage  to  make  her  some  bitter  return ;  that  she 
ought  to  consider  she  was  a  wife,  and  that  it  is 
always  in  a  husband's  power  to  make  a  wo- 
man's life  uneasy  to  her,  especially  when  he  has 
justice  on  his  side. 

She  was  so  for  from  being  prevailed  upon  by 
this  calm  and  cool  reasoning,  that  she  flew  out 
into  a  passion  against  her  husband,  though  he 
was  not  in  the  room ;  reviled  him  over  and  over 
with  his  living  gay  upon  her  fortune,  while  he 
was  but  a  beggar  himseli;  and  the  like ;  so  that 
the  poor  lady  who  bad  talked  so  calmly  to  her 
had  not  room  to  put  in  a  word. 

In  the  height  of  this  feud  the  husband  came  in 
again,  and  calmly  desired  her  to  have  done,  and 
be  quiet,  and  at  least  to  talk  no  more  of  it  then, 
when  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  passion ;  but  it  was 
all  one, — she  ran  on  till,  in  a  word,  she  was  out 
of  breath,  and  began  to  have  done,  merely  for 
want  of  strength,  not  rage.    To  proceed :  «• 

*•  Well,  madam,"  says  he,  **  now  I  hope  it  ii 
my  turn  to  speak  a  little;**  then,  turning  his 
speech  to  the  lady  that  had  spoken  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  to  her  other  relations,  he  gave  them  a 
brief  account  how  long  she  had  treated  him  in 
this  manner ;  how  little  occasion  he  had  given 
her  for  it,  and  with  what  patience  he  had  borne 
it;  how  just  it  was  for  him  to  say  that  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
use  her  as  she  deserved.  Then,  turning  to  his 
wife,  who  still  upbraided  him  with  marrying  her 
for  her  money,  he  said,  "  It  is  very  true,  madam, 
I  did  so,  and  who  the  devil  would  have  married 
you  for  anything  else  ?"  He  added,  that  if  she 
would  find  any  one  to  take  the  bargain  off  his 
hands,  he  would  return  all  the  money  again  to 
be  rid  of  her ;  and  if  she  could  not,  since  she 
had  taken  him,  and  he  was  unhappily  bound  to 
stand  to  the  agreement,  he  insisted  she  should  act 
the  part  of  a  wife,  not  of  a  termagant,— .of  a 
gentlewoman,  not  a  Bilingsgate ;  and  that,  sinoe 
she  had  taken  him,  let  her  fortune  be  what  it 
win,  he  expected  to  be  used  as  well  as  if  he  had 
taken  her  upon  an  equal  foot,  otherwise  he  is 
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•old  to  her  for  a  ilave,  which  be  did  not  under- 
stand  to  be  in  the  contract 

She  reviled  him  upon  thii,  with  hlf  taking  her 
money  with  design  to  abuse  her ;  he  reproaches 
her  with  giving  him  her  money  and  her  person 
too,  upon  a  worse  occasion;  ne  tells  her,  he 
could  have  lived  without  her  money,  better  than 
she  could  live  without  a  man;  that  he  only 
hired  himself  out  to  her  to  be  her  servant  (he 
called  it  by  a  harder  name),  and  that  be  had 
earned  all  her  money  by  lying  with  her,  which  a 
porter  would  hardly  have  done  cheaper. 

It  is  true,  this  was  bitter ;  but  there  were  two 
misfortunes  on  her  side  attending  it 

1.  That  she  estorted  it  from  him.    And, 

2.  That  it  was  true.  Both  these  joined  to 
excuse  the  knight,  who  otherwise,  and  as  I  said, 
till  by  long  and  insufferable  taunts  and  ill  usage 
he  was  put  a  little  out  of  himself,  was  a  person 
of  all  possible  temper  and  manners. 

This  also  brings  it  home  to  mv  pointy  vis.,  that 
these  lewd,  ill-principled  matdies  are  often  as 
miserable  as  thev  are  scandalous,  as  unhappy  as 
they  are  unseemly ;  and  as  they  begin  in  wicked* 
ness,  they  end  in  weakne« ;  for  crime  and  shame 
follow  one  another. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked  here,  what  this 
unsuitable  and  unequal  marrying  relates  to  my 
title,  and  to  the  subject  I  am  upon,  viz.,  matri- 
monial  whoredom  ?  and  why  I  ramble  from  my 
text?  But  I  shall  make  it  out  that  I  am  not 
gone  flrom  my  subject  at  all,  because  almost  all 
those  inequalities  and  unsuitable  things,  which  I 
complain  of  as  the  bane  of  matrimony,  are  gene* 
rally  the  consequences  of  those  marriages  which 
are  guided  by  the  tail  rather  than  the  head,— 
forced  on  by  the  inclination  rather  than  the  un- 
derstanding,— pushed  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
corrupt  part,  not  guided  by  the  steady  results  of 
reason, — the  fruit  of  desire,  not  judgment,  and 
with  a  view  to  sensual  pleasure^  not  solid  enjoy- 
ment. 

These  are  the  great  moving  wheels  In  the 
machines  of  rash  and  unguided  love ;  the  pas- 
sion  of  love,  not  the  quality,  is  the  weight  that 
makes  them  move ;  it  is  the  fuel  of  love,  not 
the  flame  t  the  flame  would  be  pure,  were  the 
materials  that  feed  it  pure  ;  but  when  the 
combustibles  are  nauseous,  the  burning  scatters 
noxious  vapour ;  like  the  stink-pots  which  the 
Turks  used  to  throw  into  ships  when  they 
boarded  them,  which  would  poison  the  poor  men 
out  of  their  close  quarters,  and  make  them  run 
out,  though  they  were  sure  to  be  killed. 

Secret,  lewd,  and  ungovemed  desires,  make 
these  open  and  scandalous  doings  so  frequent ; 
were  it  all  done  in  a  criminal  way,  I  should  take 
notice  of  it  in  lump,  as  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man ;  and  as  the  text  speaks,  **  an  in- 
iquity to  be  punished  by  the  iudge,"— Job,xxii,2& 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  here ;  the  fire  is  co- 
vered, the  stench  is  concealed,  and  we  have  all 
the  criminal  filthy  part  acted  under  the  disguise 
of  virtue,  and  the  protection  of  law.  This  is 
the  offence,  this  is  the  grievance  complained  of; 
and  this  the  reason  why  I  give  it  the  new,  and 
perhaps  a  little  sboeking,  title  of  matrimonial 
whoredom. 

The  meaning  Is  plain ;  it  is  a  breach  of  law 
under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  it  is  a  crime. 


through  the  policy  of  hell,  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  justice ;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  meaning  of 
matrimony,  but  within  the  letter  of  it ;  it  ia  a 
wickedness  couched  under  the  name  of  virtue ; 
it  is,  in  short,  a  devil  in  masquerade*  whoHog  ia 
the  viior  of  matrimony ;  a  sinner  dressed  op  for 
a  saint,  a  Ibul  disease  under  the  term  of  a  decoy; 
it  is  idolatry  under  the  cover  of  true  worship* 
and,  as  I  said  above,  lewdness  under  the  proiec 
tion  of  the  church. 

What  excuse  can  it  be  to  say  that  the  law 
cannot  reaoh  it?  Are  there  not  many  sins  which 
the  oommand  of  Ood  prohibits  and  forbids* 
which,  notwithstanding,  no  law  ean  puntsb  ?  And 
are  they  less  criminal  for  that,  or  the  more?  lite 
laws  of  the  land  punish  no  man  for  avariosw  yet 
covetousneas  is  expressly  forbid  in  the  Soripture ; 
and  the  love  of  money  is  called  the  root  of  ail 
evil.  The  laws  of  the  land  take  no  notice  of 
our  anger,  passion,  fighting;  gluttony,  eseesa  of 
drink,  and  several  other  things,  except  murder, 
breach  of  the  peaoe,  drunkenness,  Ac,  are  the 
consequences.  You  may  eat  till  you  gorge  yoor 
stomach,  and  destroy  your  life]  yon  nay  sipbaad 
whet,  and  dose  nature,  till  it  expiros  in  a  lethar- 
gic sottism ;  you  may  rage  and  storm,  and  make 
your  house  a  heU,  and  the  law  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  you.  But  no  man  will  say  they  are  not 
all  detestable  and  abhorred  crimes  for  all  thls,.^ 
unbecoming  a  man  oi  ^sense,  and  lacooaistant 
with  a  man  of  religion. 

Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  law  ia  vlent 
and  the  sinner  safe,  provided  yon  do  but  many. 
Let  the  foundation  of  it  be  what  it  wfll*  let  the 
reason  of  it  be  all  as  grou  and  oorrupt  as  heU, 
the  motive  all  sulphur  and  salt,  the  views  as 
vicious  and  filthy  as  words  can  express,— that  as 
all  to  be  answered  for  somewhere  else,  and  you 
take  it  upon  yourselves,  so  you  do  but  marry  i 
the  law,  Ukc  Gallto,  the  deputy  of  Aehaia,  **  oarcs 
for  none  of  these  things.'*— Acts,  xviii,  17. 

But  are  they  the  less  criminal  ?  Is  the  lewd 
part  lea  offensive  ?  Is  the  soul  less  corrupted?  Is 
the  man  less  debauched?— Not  at  all,  but  rather 
the  more ;  nay,  the  devil,  I  make  no^qaeetion,  as 
he  has  infinitely  more  advantage  to  prompt,  USU 
not  to  make  use  of  the  advantage,  lor  be  is  no 
fool :  I  will  answer  for  Satan  so  fur,  be  can  hardly 
ever  be  chaiged  with  missing  his  opportoaity,  or 
not  seeing  his  times  and  seasons ;  he  never  faiU 
to  break  in  at  every  weak  place,  and  always 
knows  where  those  weak  places  are. 

We*  cannot  doubt  but  the  devil,  if  you  will 
grant  there  Is  such  a  thing,  takes  all  the  adraa- 
tage  that  can  be  of  this  part ;  he  ahows  the  law 
protecting,  and  persuades  you  that  it  is  therefore 
justifying  the  fcust,  a  fallacy  as  black  as  himsdf ; 
be  prompts  the  vidous  appetite,  and  then  shows 
you  how  it  is  lawful  to  gratify  it;  he  QQQtes  Dry- 
den  upon  you,  and  shows  the  case  of  Kmg  Dafk 
and  the  polygamists  for  a  parallel. 

What  can  be  more  specious,  what  more  easfly 
gilded  over  1  Inclination  calls  for  it,  and  the  Uw 
aUows  it  Under  this  pretence  all  the  criminal 
things  whioh  the  marriage*bed  is  capable  of  are 
jostified. 

But  was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  God  or  man  impartially  judged  of  or  in- 
quired into,  the  case  would  be  quite  otherwiie. 
God  forbid  we  shoidd  dare  to  say  that  the  iosti- 
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tntion  of  matrimoDy,  which  was  pure  as  the  in- 
sUtQtor  was  holy,  could  be  designed  for  a  pander 
to  our  impore  and  corrupt  inclinations !  or  that 
God's  holy  ordinance  can  be  made  a  plea  for  any 
of  oar  unholy  and  vicious  practices ;  and  above 
all,  that  they  should  be  made  a  cover  and  pro- 
tection for  them. 

All  the  heats  and  fires  raised  within  us  by  the 
acrimony  of  the  blood,  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
spirits  and  animal  salts,  are  kindled  from  hell, 
set  on  fire  by  the  devil,  and  made  to  rage  and 
boil  up  in  the  vefais  by  the  inflaming  vitiated 
thoughts  and  imagination,  —  that  imagination 
whidt  God  himself  says  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and 
that  continually  j  and  whatever  the  just  and  se- 
rioos  reasonings  are  which  we  should  use  upon 
this,  and  the  consequences  we  should  draw, 
sorely  they  are  not  that  we  should  apply  ourselves 
to  quench  this  fire  in  the  lakes  of  Sodom  f  1  do  not 
mean  literally  as  to  Sodom),  that  we  should  study 
ways  to  satiate  and  gratify  those  impure  desires ; 
and  then,  finding  some  artfhl  method,  give  a 
loose  to  our  appetite  under  the  cover  of  a  legal 

Iirotoction,  sheltering  our  wickedness  under  the 
etter  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  was  to  enter  into  the 
affirmative  or  positive  part,  and  tell  you  what 
you  ought  to  do,  I  should  say  these  are  the  deeds 
,  of  the  body,  which  you  should  mortify  if  you 
expect  to  live  (Rom.  viii,  4), — ^the  thorns  in  the 
flesh  which  you  should  pray  against  (2  Cor.  zii,  7) 
-—the  enemies  you  should  struggle  with;  and 
this  is  what  the  Scripture  means  when  it  speaks 
'  of  our  erudlying  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and 
lusts  (Gal.  V,  34).  But  I  must  not  preach.  To 
talk  Scripture  to  a  man  when  he  has  a  woman 
in  his  head,  is  talking  gospel  to  a  kettle-drum, — 
the  noise  is  too  great,  the  clamour  of  his  vices  is 
too  loud,  and  he  will  answer  coldly,  as  the  wise 
nen  of  Athens  answered  St  Paul,  ^  We  will  hear 
thee  again  of  this  matter"  (  Acts,  zzvii,  32) ;  or  to 
put  it  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  *'  We  will  hear 
thee  again,  some  time  or  other,  when  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do.'' 

I  come,  therefore,  to  search  the  crime,  and 
fully  to  expose  it.  Your  own  reason,  and,  if 
yoa  have  any,  your  religion,  will  instruct  you  to 
reform  it.  These  unsuitable  matches  are  gene- 
rally derived  from  these  corrupt  and  depraved 
principles ;  and  these  vile  appetites  are  the  things 
that  carry  us  on  to  break  into  all  rules,  religious 
aod  moral,  in  the  pursuit  of  women. 

When  the  appetite  governs  the  man,  he  breaks 
oil  the  fences  and  leaps  over  all  the  bars  that 
reason  and  religion  have  fixed  in  his  way ;  and  if 
he  can  but  justify  himself  by  pretence  of  keep- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  though  it  be 
only  the  letter  of  it,  he  troubles  not  himself  vrith 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  it. 

Hence  all  the  matrimonial  inequalities,  the 
marrying  at  unsuitable  years,  with  unsuitable 
fortunes,  and  all  the  indecent  and  ridiculous^ 
not  incestuous — matches  which  we  see  daily 
among  us ;  so  that  to  speak  of  unsuitable  matches 
19  far  from  being  out  of  the  way  of  my  business, 
or  remote  from  my  subject ;  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  same  impure  and  corrupt 
origuials^  impure  streams  from  the  same  poisoned 
and  corrupted  fountam. 

The  man  is  eager,  urged  by  the  importunities 


of  his  vitiated  appetite ;  his  head  is  ftill  of  it ;  he 
runs  from  place  to  place  to  find  an  object.  To 
say  his  eyes  are  blinded  with  the  fVimes  and  va- 
pours of  his  fermented  blood,  is  to  speak  ac- 
cording to  nature ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  As 
we  say  love  is  blind,  and  sees  no  faults,  so  it  is 
undoubted  the  passion  is  blind ;  the  rage  of  the 
appetite  blinds  the  eyes,  and  he  is  not  capable  of 
seeing  even  the  defects  of  nature,  much  less  to 
distinguish  the  unsuitebleness  of  objects,  and  the 
inequalities  of  circumstances ;  he  is  still  further 
off  fkt>m  seeing  the  defects  of  the  mind,  the  un- 
suitebleness of  the  superior  parte ;  it  is  all  out  of 
his  way. 

As  it  is  in  the  more  vicious  part  men  oiten 
abandon  handfome  and  beautiful  ladles,  their 
lawful  wives,  and  take  up  with  the  foulest,  ugli- 
est, and  most  disagreeable  creatures,  to  make 
their  whores,  so  in  this  humour  of  marrying 
merely  to  quench  desire,  the  vapour  darkens  the 
eyes,  the  vice  douds  the  sight,  the  man  or  wo- 
man takes  what  offbrs,  making  no  judgment,  no 
distinction  of  worthy  or  unworthy,  suitable  or  un- 
suiteble,  young  or  old ;  it  is  the  sexes  that  are 
only  concerned, — it  is  the  fire  that  is  to  be 
quenched ;  neither  reason,  religion,  or  reputetion 
are  hardly  allowed  to  give  a  vote  in  the  case ; 
nay,  sometimes  common  sense.  And  in  this 
heat,  I  say,  most  of  the  unequal,  unsuiteble  mar- 
riages are  made ;  and  what  is  it  all  ?  what  can 
it  be  called  ?  Is  this  matrimony  ?  Is  this  being 
joined  together  according  to  God's  holy  ordi- 
nance, or  is  it  whoring  under  the  mask  of  the 
holy  ordinance  ?  Is  this  a  chaste  and  honour- 
able marriage  ?  Is  this  the  bed  undefiled  ?  or  is 
it  rather  a  mere  matrimonial  whoredom  1 

I  might  include  in  this  same  chapter  the 
unsuitable  tempers  which  often  come  together 
on  such  occasion ;  but  as  it  is  true  that  this  is  a 
thing  not  always  to  be  avoided,  and  is  what  too 
frequently  happens  in  marriages  made  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  so  I  shall  convince  the 
reader  that  I  am  oareftil  not  to  run  from  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  by  passing  it  over  as  a  thing  out  of 
mv  way  at  present  It  is  not  always  possible 
fully  to  discover  the  tempers  aod  dispositions  of 
one  another  before  marriage ;  and  they  that 
make  the  fairest  and  most  diligent  inquiry, 
should  first  be  sure  they  know  and  regulate  their 
own  tempers,  that  the  fault  be  not  at  home 
while  they  lay  it  upon  their  relatives.  But  this 
would  require  a  long  discourse ;  I  have  not  room 
for  it  here. 

Unsuiteble  principles  in  religion  would  also 
come  in  here;  hot  I  think  the  people  I  am  de- 
scribing need  not  quarrel  much  about  that ;  for 
all  principles,  all  religion,  seems  to  be  burnt  up 
in  the  impure  flame,  and  therefore  all  care  and 
concern  about  them  dies  with  it  How  should 
that  man  be  supposed  to  thiolk  of  religion  who, 
in  spite  of  reasoning,  and  in  perfect  peglect  of  a 
family  of  seven  children,  could  plead  necessity 
of  having  a  wife,  make  a  thousand  shifts  to  turn 
off  the  scandalous  part,  and  yet  insist  upon  hav- 
ing such  a  wife  as  should  bring  him  no  children, 
that  he  might  satiate  his  gust  of  sensuality  with-^ 
out  the  incumbrance  of  procreation,  contract 
marriage  with  a  bar  only  to  the  original  reason 
of  marriage,  and  enjoy  his  corrupt  pleasures 
under  the  disguise  of  God's  holy  ordinance? 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OP 


'I 
I 


Could  thii  mma  be  luppoted  to  contider  the  un- 
saJtablenesf  or  inequality  of  anything,  much  let* 
the  temper  or  the  princlplef  of  the  woman  be 
married? 

And  the  conieqaenee  made  it  appear;  for 
happening  to  marry  a  woman  that  bad  neither 
good  temper  or  good  principles,  be  mined  the 
peace  of  nil  family,  ditpened  and  disoUiged  bis 
children,  thmst  them  out  of  bit  immediate  care, 
and  left  (heir  education  and  instruction  to  other 
relations ;  in  a  word,  he  robbed  himself  of  the 
comfort  of  bis  children,  and  bk  children  of  the 
comfort  of  a  lather. 

And  where  was  the  religion  of  all  this  ?  In 
short,  what  of  matrimonv  was  in  it  all  ?  What 
was  it  but,  as  I  said  before,  a  poisoned  stream 
from  a  corrupted  fountain,  a  dishonest  flame 
quenched  in  a  dishonest  manner  ?  And  it  can 
be  no  otherwise  where  the  soul  is  governed  by 
the  body,  where  the  spiritual  part  is  overruled 
by  the  fleshly,  where  the  sensual  directs  the  ra- 
tional, as  is  the  case  here  euctly ;  I  say,  it  can 
be  no  otherwise.  The  order  of  things  ia  inverted, 
nature  is  set  with  her  bottom  upwvd,  heaven  is 
out  of  the  mind,  and  bell  seems  to  have  taken 
possession. 

**  Natan  iavtrtsd;  Um iafnnal  lint, 
Bum  inward,  npag  ia  oocrupt  dcaiica : 
flncli  ••  th*  nilphttnNu  Uke  tnm  wbenca  they  came, 
Alika  llM  IWl  aadalika  the  flame." 

CHAPTER  XL 
or  ooiyo  to  bsd  vmois  solimm  pkomisss  or 

lUaaiAOl,  AND  ALTBOUOB  THOBB  PIOMISBS  ABB 
ArTBBWABDS  rSBroBMBO  ;    AND  Or  TBB  SCANDAL 

or  A  man's  makino  a  wbobb  or  his  own  wivb. 

I  HAVB  dwelt  upon  the  inequalities  of  matrimony 
the  longer,  because  of  their  variety.  I  coma  now 
to  single  cases  again,  and  1  shall  dispatch  them 
in  single  sections  as  I  go.  I  have  now  before  me 
a  vary  particnlar  case  in  which  marriage  is  made 
a  healing  or  protection  to  a  scandalous  crime. 
Promise  of  marriage  is  marriage  in  the  abstract, 
say  our  advocates  for  lewdness;  and  therefore 
for  the  parties  to  lie  together  is  no  sin,  provided 
they  sincerely  intend  to  marry  afterwardSt  and 
faithfully  perfonn  it 

This  is,  in  short*  a  scandalous  defence  of  a 
scnndalous  oifenoe;  it  is  the  weakest  way  of 
arguing  that  any  point  of  such  moment  was  ever 
supported  by.  It  is  so  far  from  covering  the 
offence  against  God,  that  It  does  not  recompense 
the  personal  Injury  done  to  man.  I  have  hinted 
at  it  already  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  given  you 
there  the  opinion  of  the  best  oi  men,  and  parU- 
eularlv  the  oensure  of  the  protestant  churches 
upon  It,  in  which,  as  I  said,  they  are  more  strict, 
and  punish  with  mora  severity,  than  in  cases  of 
shnple  fornication. 

It  may  be  true,  that  promise  of  marriage  is 
marriage,  but  it  is  not  marrying;  it  may  bO' 
called  marriage,  or  rather  a  species  of  marriage ; 
and  therefore  our  law  will  oblige  such  persons  to 
marry  afterwards,  as  well  in  cases  where  they 
have  not  consummated  the  agreement  as  where 
they  have ;  and  will  give  damages,  and  that  very 
eonsidsrable'.^in  proportion  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties,  inhere  t)iese  promises  are  broken, 
especially  where  the  person  makes  the  breach 
by  marrying  another  purely  in  contravention  of 


those  promises.    And  this  is  all  the  kbmIj  the 
injured  person  can  obtain. 

Also  such  a  promise,  especiaUy  if  mide  before 
witness,  will  be,  and  firequeotly  is,  aduitted  «s  a 
lawftil  obstacle^  or  impedisunt,  why  t  penoa 
under  such  an  obligation  should  net  be  allswcd 
to  marry  any  other;  nay  finther,  the  penon 
claiming  by  virtue  of  such  a  pronuK  mtf  ftriud 
the  tMus,  as  we  call  it ;  or  may  stsnd  fsrth,  lad 
show  it  as  a  cause,  even  at  the  very  book,  wbj 
the  two  persons  coming  to  the  beok  aay  sot  be  I' 
lawfully  joined  together;  aadthe  ainiitereaiiot ' 
proceed,  if  such  a  cause  is  dedsred,  till  the 
matter  is  decided  before  the  proper  jodgcs  of  mh 
cases. 

But  all  this  does  not  reach  the  csie  proposed 
at  all ;  for  were  promises  of  marriage  tbu  sUoved, 
and  lying  together  upon  such  promiiei  ItwH 
you  would  have  no  more  oocssion  of  t  bir  ud 
formal  espousal,  and  we  should  have  very  little 
open  marrying  among  usl    And  what  eosfann  ' 
would  this  make  in  the  world.    How  would  the 
sacred  obligations  of  marriage  be  enforced,  dtin  , 
of  inheritances  seenred,  legitiaiaey  of  dsktm 
cleared  up,  and  obligation  of  majfitenasoe  be  i 
preserved  ?     How  and  where  wonkl  tbew  pnwi- 
sea  be  recorded,  when  denied  and  revoked?  Hov  ' 
would  they  be  brought  into  evideiiee,  sid  the 
offender  against  them  be  conricted  ?    la  a  word, 
what  confusion  would  such  loose  coning  together  | 
make  in  families,  and  in  suoceaBoas,  is  dindiog 
the  patrimonies  and  effects  of  inteitats  pireots;  | 
and  on  many  other  oecasiona. 

Our  laws  have  therefore  csrefolly  provided. 
that  marriages  should  not  be  esteemed  fiuriod 
legal,  if  not  performed  in  a  fsir  and  open  ouDKr , 
by  a  person  legally  qualified  to  perfonn  die  een-  \ 
mony,  and  appointed  to  it  by  office;  isd  the 
government  is  always  concerned  snd  csrefol  to  | 
punish  any  defect  in  tbe  peribrmsooe  era  of  | 
those  qualified  persons,  when  they  ooonife  at  tnj 
breach  upon  the  institution  in  the  dfioe  of  mtii- 
mony ;  such  as  marrying  people  ciandeitineiT,  in 
improper  places,    at   uoseasonabie  times,  tad 
without  the  apparent  consent  of  psrties;  ind 
though  the  law  is  very  tender  with  respect  to 
making  such  marriages  void,  yet  they  are  noch 
the  more  severe  in  fixing  a  pumshment  apes  the 
person  that  officiates ;   in  order,  if  posible,  to 
prevent  all  dnndestine  and  unlawfiil  mstcbcs. 

The  law  then  requiring  an  open  sad  fomal 
coming  together,  as  a  just  recognition  «od ex^ 
cution  of  all  previous  and  private  engagemests, 
and  refusing  to  legitimate  those  cogagesieots, 
however  solemn,  ami  however  attested,  loasto 
admit  them  to  pass  for  a  ml  and  hgal  nutriage ; 
at  the  same  time  forblddbig  all  consamnstiooof 
such  agreements  till  the  open  sod  sppoiotcd 
form  of  marriage,  settled  by  tbe  legisUture,  is 
submitted  to,  and  mutually  perforuied;  all 
coming  together  of  tbe  man  and  womso,  apoa 
the  foot  of  such  private  engsgements,  pronisesi 
or  contracts,  is  thereby  declared  nnlawM  and  is 
certainly  sinful ;  it  is  no  Boarrisge ;  the  chiJdreo 
are  bastards,  the  man  and  woman  sre  gniity « 
fornication ;  the  woman,  let  her  quality  be  wb^ 
it  will,  is  no  better  or  other  than  a  w — , «» 
tbe  man  a ;  what  you  please  to  caU  hia. 

But  now,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  hare  la 
excuse  ready,  which  is,  it  seems,  growni;  popa- 
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lar;  at  leoii,  it  is  calculated  for  abatement  of 
the  censure,  and  aUe? iating  the  crime  or  the 
guilt,  and  consequently  it  is  calculated  to  legiti- 
mate the  practice  also ;  that  is  to  say,  they  allow 
it  is  not  strictly  legal ;  'tis  not  a  full  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  therefore  they 
comply  with  that  port,  and  marry  afterwards. 

It  may  be  supposed,  the  advocates  for  this 
practice  have  ranged  over  all  the  Protestant  or 
even  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  to  find  out 
some  allowance  for  this  wickedness  ip  the  prac- 
tice of  any  other  country ;  and  1  have  traced 
them  in  the  inquiry,  and  can  testify  that  they 
have  but  one  little  corner  of  Europe  to  iix  it 
in,  and  that  is  our  little,  diminutive  would-be 
kingdom,  called  the  Isle  of  Man.  And  herci  Mr 
Cambden  tells  us,  it  is  a  custom,  or  rather  was 
a  custom,  that  if  a  woman  be  with  chUd,  and  the 
proper  father  of  the  child  marries  the  woman 
within  two  years  after  its  birth,  the  child  shall  be 
legitimate. 

Now,  supposing  this  to  be  so,  *tis  to  bo  ob- 
served-- 

1st,  That  this  was  nothing  but  a  custom  in 
favour  of  the  poor  innocent  child,  whose  hardship 
was  great  in  suffering  the  reproach  of  a  crime 
it  was  no  way  concerned  in. 

2nd,  That  this  was  only  a  custom  in  that 
barbarous  comer,  and  before  the  people  there 
had  received  the  Christian  religion,  or  were 
civilized  under  a  regular  government. 

drd.  That  it  is  not  allowed  so  at  this  time, 
since  the  Christian  religion  is  received,  and  has 
been  reformed,  no,  not  in  that  country. 

The  advocates  for  it  are  therefore  beaten  from 
all  their  defences ;  and  they  can  find  the  prac- 
tice nowhere  justified — ^no where  continued.  All 
they  have  left  for  it  now  is,  that  they  will  not 
have  it  be  criminal  in  the  sight  of  heaven — no 
breach  upon  conscience ;  in  a  word,  no  sin  :  and 
if  this  can  be  obtained,  the  practice  has  but  one 
obstruction  more  to  remove  in  order  to  make  it 
general^  and  that  U,  the  risk  the  woman  runs, 
from  the  weakness  of  the  obligation  of  honour, 
and  from  the  men's  making  light  of  the  promise 
after  they  have  obtained  the  &vour  on  her  side. 

Hence,  it  seems,  the  strongest  tie  upon  modem 
virtue  is  the  regard  to  safety,  and  the  women 
pay  a  greater  homage  to  that  security  than  to 
the  duty ,  to  their  interest  than  to  their  vir- 
tue ;  to  their  alimony  than  to  their  conscience ; 
and  to  their  prosperity  than  to  their  posterity. 
Let  us  state  this  case  a  little  clearer  than  it 
seems  to  stand  in  your  present  view,  and  see  if 
we  can  bring  the  world  to  have  a  right  notion 
of  it ;  for  at  present,  I  think,  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  greatly  mistaken  about  it. 

1.  The  obligation  we  are  all  under  to  the 
laws  of  Ood  is  a  foundation  principle,  every 
Christian  must  allow  it ;  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  commit  any  crime  against  heaven,  that  is, 
not  to  do  anything  which  He  has  forbidden. 
He  that  denies  principles  is  not  to  be  disputed 
with;  and  therefore  I  lay  this  down  as  a  fun- 
damental, a  maxim  ;  which,  without  begging  the 
question,  1  may  take  for  granted,  while  I  live 
among  Christians,  and  am  talking  to  such. 

2»  The  obligation  we  are  under  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  under  whose  government  and 
protection  we  live,  is  a  rational  deduction  from. 


and  is  commanded  by,  the  laws  of  God,  viz.  to 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  and  in  all  things 
lawful  to  submit  to  governors. 

3.  The  obligation  we  are  under  to  our  own 
character,  and  the  regard  to  reputation,  are  un- 
disputed ;  and  we  ought  to  do  what  is  of  good 
report,  seeing  a  good  name  is  better  than  life. 

All  these  three  establish  the  mles  of  mar- 
riage to  be  not  only  lawfully  imposed,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
exactly  complied  with ;  and  all  of  them  make  it 
criminal  for  any  persons,  that  is  to  say,  man 
and  woman,  to  lie  together  before  they  are 
legally  married. 

Having  laid  this  down  as  a  settled  and  stated 
preliminary,  it  then  follows  that  no  pre-exist- 
ing engagement  or  promise  between  the  man 
and  woman,  no,  nor  any  subsequent  performance 
of  the  promise,  can  be  substituted  in  the  room 
of  marriage,  or  make  the  coming  together 
(which  is  so,  as  above,  forbidden)  be  lawful  or 
justifiable. 

Nor  can  any  subsequent  performance,  I  say, 
take  off  the  crime  or  scandal  of  what  is  past. 
It  is  true  a  subsequent  marriage  makes  it  lawful 
for  them  to  come  together  afterward,  because 
it  is  not  indeed  unlawful  for  such  to  marry.  It 
is  not  unlawful  for  a  man  to  make  his  whore  his 
wife,  however  foolish  ;  but  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
man  to  make  his  wife  his  whore,  however  seem- 
ingly and  intentionally  honest. 

But  the  promise,  say  they,  makes  the  woman 
his  wife.  I  grant  it  does  so  indeed  in  point  of 
right,  but  the  form  alone  gives  the  legal  pos* 
session.  Signing  a  writing,  and  depositing  an 
earnest,  or  part  of  the  money,  gives  a  man  a 
right  to  the  estate  he  has  thus  purchased,  and  he 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  bought  the  estate ; 
but  he  must  have  the  deeds  fairly  executed, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  and  livery  and 
seisin  given  in  form,  before  he  can  receive  the 
rents,  and  before  he  can  take  possession  of  the 
land,  or  the  tenants  own  him  for  their  landlord. 

Under  the  old  Jewish  institution,  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  critically  just  in  every 
part,  being  instituted  immediately  fromr  heaven, 
a  woman  betrothed  or  espoused  to  a  man  was 
called  his  wife,  yet  he  never  knew  her  till  she  was 
openly  and  lawfully  married,  that  is,  till  he  took 
her  in  form. 

The  Virgin  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  but 
she  was  not  married,  or,  as  the  word  is  there 
used,  he  had  not  taken  her  to  him ;  yet  she  is 
called  his  wife,  and  he  is  called  her  husband. 
Matth.  i,  15,  *'  His  mother  Mary  was  espoused  ; 
but  before  they  came  together,  she  was  found 
with  child. "  m  the  next  verse,  Joseph  is  called 
her  husband;  ver.  19|.  "Joseph,  her  husband, 
being  a  just  man — " 

Again,  ver.  20,  *'  The  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying.  Fear  not  to 
take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife."  And  again, 
ver.  24,  "  He  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had 
bidden  him,  and  took  unto  him  his  wife." 

Thus  the  espousal  made  the  woman  a  wife. 
But  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  together 
until  the  public  ceremony  of  taking  her  to  him ; 
which  public  ceremonies  also  are  to  be  seen  at 
large  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
church.     Fid9  Dr  Godwin. 


In  like  mAnner,  a  nuui  and  woman  engaged  bj  t 
promise  are  man  and  wife,  in  foro  amsoen/ue  ; 
but  they  are  not  legally  man  and  wife  till  they 

are  legally  and  publicly  married  in  due  form,  as 
the  law  requires. 

All  this  preliminary  is  made  needful  by  tne 
wicked  pretenoe  of  being  man  and  wife,  as  they  call 
it,  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  is  a  mistake ;  they 
really  are  not  man  and  wife  in  the  sight  of  Ooa, 
any  other  than  as  espoused ;  so,  indeed,  they 
are,  and  cannot  be  hiwfuUy  separated,  much  less 
Joined  to  any  other  person;  but  they  are  not 
efiectnal  man  and  wife  in  the  sight  of  God  till 
they  are  so  alio  in  the  sight  of  man— till  the  pub- 
lic manriagOb  which  is  part  of  the  ordinance  itself, 
is  performed,  whereby  the  espousals  are  reeog- 
oiMd,  and  the  law  satisfied. 

And  what  is  this  poodse  they  geoerelly  speak 
of  in  soch  oases?  Is  it  not  expressly  so  made, 
and  do  they  not  call  it,  a  promise  of  marriage  ? 
Is  not  the  woman's  excuse  or  plea  delivered 
always  in  those  very  words,  *'  He  promised  to 
marry  me  ?"  At  least,  these  are  the  promises  we 
mean,  and  that  I  am  now  speaking  ot  As  to 
those  wicked  promises  between  two,  so  to  take 
one  another,  and  to  live  as  man  and  wife  with- 
out the  ceremony,  it  may  be  called  an  agree- 
ment, but  it  is  not  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  so 
does  not  relate  to  our  present  discourse. 

But  now  to  bring  it  down  to  the  case  in  hand. 
Suppose  here  are  two  young  people,  a  man  and 
woman;  they  treat  of  marriage,  the  woman 
agrees,  and  the  man  solemnly  promises  to  marry 
her.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fellow  (hell 
prompting,  and  his  own  wickedness  tempting) 
presses  this  woman  to  let  him  lie  with  her. 
His  afgnments  are  smooth  and  subtle :  «  Why 
should  you  refuse  ?'*  says  he ;  "we  are  fairly 
man  and  wife  already  by  agreement  (and>  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  intention  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  action) ;  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done  but  just  a  few  words  of  the  parson,  and 
the  formality  of  repeating  It  in  the  church,  and 
that  we  will  do,  too,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
licence  dpwn  (suppose  it  to  be  in  the  country), 
or  as  soon  as  the  asking  in  the  church  is  over ; 
and  you  may  take  my  word,  for  1  assure  you 
again  I  wfll  be  very  honest  to  vou  (and  then, 
perhaps,  he  swears  to  it),  and  how  can  you 
refuse  me  ?*'  And  then  he  kisses  her,  and  con- 
tinues urging  and  teasing  her,  and  wheedling  her 
to  it,  and  perhaps  she  as  much  inclined  to  it  as 
he,  only  more  for  waiting  till  marriage  than  he ; 
so  that  the  de^U  takes  hold  of  inclination  on  both 
sides  to  bring  about  the  wickedness. 

Upon  these  pressings  and  importunings,  at 
last  be  prevails,  and  she  complies.  And  what  is 
this  to  be  called  ?  The  woman  will  not  allow 
herself  to  be  a  whore,  no,  by  no  means ;  the  man 
declares  *tis  no  whoredom,  he  scorns  the  thoughts 
of  it ;  he  abhors  it.  He  promised  to  marry  her, 
and  he  performed  it,  and  they  were  married 
afterwards.  He  did  lie  with  her,  indeed,  and  she 
was  with  child  first*  But  what  then  ?  they  were 
married  before  the  child  was  bom ;  so  that  the 
child  was  bom  in  wedlock— 40  that  there  is  oo 
barm  done  in  all  that. 

Bnt  all  this  is  wrong— *Us  all  vile  and  abomi- 
jaA%Ut  i  Hit  not  only  whoring,  but  tis  worse  than 


whoring ;  or,  if  yon  please,  the  worst  kind  of 
whoring,  and  that  many  ways. 

1.  On  the  man's  part,  here  is  a  public  confes- 
sion that  you  had  a  wicked,  filthy,  nflgover- 
nable  inclination,  that  could  not  contain  yourself 
from  a  woman  for  a  few  days,  bnt  most  gratziy 
your  appetite  at  the  expense  of  modesty,  booeaty. 
justice  to  your  wife,  justice  to  your  own  repu- 
tation, justice  to  the  child  to  be  bora,  and,  besides 
all,  a  breach  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man. 
How  seandaloos  a  piece  of  conduct  is  it  I  bow 
bratish,  unlike  a  man,  and  unlike  a  Clinstaal 
And  all  this  under  a  cirenmstanoe  so  easily 
complied  with,  under  an  apparent  agreement  fior 
marriage,  and  eveh  while  the  preparations  are 
making  perhaps  on  both  sides. 

2.  On  the  womanli  part,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ridous  and  beastly  part,  and  her  want  of  modesty 
in  respect  only  to  her  sex ;  yet,  beiides  aKl  that, 
here  is  a  testimony  of  most  egregious  foUy-^ 
perfect  neglect  of  her  own  virtue  and  of  her  re> 
putation;  abandoning  the  first  to  gratify  the 
man,  and  risking  the  last  on  a  bare  verbal  pro- 
mise, which  it  is  not  only  possiide  be  may  break, 
and  probable  he  will  break,  bnt  highly  improba- 
ble that  be  should  not ;  nay,  according  io  the 
custom  of  men,  according  to  the  professed  no- 
tion and  the  common  language  of  the  town,  she 
ought  never  to  expect  the  peribrmance  of  soch  a 
promise.  *•  He's  a  rogue,'*^  say  they,  « that  gets 
a  woman  with  oliild  before  marriage,  and  he's  a 
fool  that  marries  her  afterwards ;  he's  a  knave 
that  promises  to  marry  her,  bnt  be^  a  fiaol  that 
performs  it." 

3.  To  return  to  the  man's  part.  How  absnrd 
a  thing  is  it  to  make  a  whore  ofhis  own  wife ; 
to  expose  her  for  a  whore  vriio  be  proposes  to 
embrace  as  an  honest  woman  ever  after;  to 
draw  her  in  to  be  exposed,  to  be  shonted  at,  to 
be  jested  witli,  and  insulted  all  her  days,  to  be 
the  scorn  of  her  neighbours,  slighted  and  ahonned 
by  modest  women,  and  laughed  at  by  every 
body ;  and  all  this  to  gratify  a  present  gnst  of 
vicious  desire,  which,  in  a  few  dayt,  wooU  be 
satisfied  without  the  hasard  of  reputation,  witli" 
outreproacb.  and  without  reprooC  How  ridi- 
culous does  it  make  the  man,  and  how  asbaAed 
is  he  afterwards  to  think  of  it,  even  as  long  as  he 
lives!  And  it  may  be,  that  very  child  boro, 
the  product  of  this  matrimonial  wboredom,  shall 
live  to  upbraid  his  own  father  with  it,  or  per- 
haps do  the  same,  and  justify  it  by  h^  fiither's 
example. 

4.  Again,  to  speak  of  it  as  to  the  woman's 
part    How  rash,  how  inconsiderate^  to  expme 
herself  to  the  reproach  of  being  a  whore,  wfaertas, 
in  a  few  days,  she  might  have  gratified  both  her- 
self and  her  husband  too  without  any  scandal  to 
her  character.    Now  she  exposes  herself,  not 
only  to  the  reproach  of  all  her  nekhbours,  hot 
to  the  contempt  of  the  virtuous,  and  to  the  jest 
of  the  mob  i  and,  which  is  more  than  all  the 
rest,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  her  husband  himself 
comes  to  upbraid  her  with  it,  and  perhaps  hate 
her  for  it ;  at  least,  he  wiU  be  always  teUing 
her  how  honest  he  was  to  perform  so<di  a  pro- 
mise, which  nobodv  but  himself  would  have  made 
good,   and  nobody  but  a  fool,  that  is  to  say, 
nobody  bnt  her,  would  have  trusted  to ;  and* 
indeedy  though  'tis  imgeneroas  and  unjust  in  him 


to  treat  her  in  th«t  manner,  yet  tia  what  she 
has  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  expect,  and  what 
she  really  deserves  hy  her  conduct. 

R H is  a  north  country  laird,  which 

is  a  title  there  not  beneath  a  man  of  quality;  the 
lady  had,  it  seems,  made  a  slip  in  his  favour  be- 
fore marriage,  of  what  kind  you  may  guess : 
however,  he  healed  up  the  sore,  and  married 
her  afterwards ;  so  his  character,  as  an  honest 
nun,  was  saved  also.  Bat  how  fEu^  it  with 
the  lady  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  carried  it  but  very 
indifferently  to  nor  as  to  kindness,  so  he  never 
failed  to  upbraid  her  with  his  extraordinary 
honesty  in  taking  her;  how  just  he  was,  and 
how  infinitely  obliged  she  ought  to  think  she 
was  to  him ;  that  it  was  what  nobody  but  he 
would  have  done ;  and  if  he  took  anything  ill 
from  her,  though  it  was  twenty  years  after,  he 
would  not  fail  to  tell  her  she  was  ingrate — that 
she  owed  him  a  debt  she  could  never  pay ;  and 
so  ran  back  the  whole  story  upon  her,  and  how, 
if  he  had  not  been  honester  than  he  was,  he 
bad  never  taken  her,  and  then  she  had  been 
undone. 

3.  To  make  the  poor  lady  completely  unhappy, 
he  is  jealous  of  her  to  the  last  degree,  and 
treats  her  very  hardly  on  that  account;  and 
when  she  expostulates  with  him  upon  that  head, 
and  appeals  to  him  for  her  conduct  ever  since 
marriage,  which  has  indeed  been  blameless,  the 
brute  runs  it  all  back  to  the  first  and  only  false 
step  of  her  life,  and,  with  a  flout  upon  all  her 
integrity  and  exactness  of  living,  tells  her,  with 
an  old  Scots  ballad  at  the  end  of  it — 


u 


Titty,  Tatty,  Kit^,  Katty, 
False  to  ea  man,  ialae  to  au  men." 


It  seems  'tis  a  proverbial  saying  for  a  man  who 
has  married  a  whore,  intimating  that,  as  she  was 
a  whore  to  him,  so  ^e  would  be  a  whore  to  any 
body  else,  or  to  every  man. 

Thus  she  is  all  her  life  subject  to  the  reproach ; 
not  forty  years'  wedlock,  and  an  unblameable  life, 
will  maike  it  up ;  the  debt  is  never  paid,  and  yet 
always  a  paying;  and  all  this  for  a  shameful 
yielding  herself  op  a  few  days  before  the  form 
would  have  sanctified  the  action. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  plead— no,  not  to  him- 
self— that  he  importuned  her,  or  surprised  her, 
or  drew  her  in ;  those  things  are  all  forgot,  or, 
if  remembered,  amount  to  no  excuse.  The 
breach  in  the  woman's  virtue  being  once  made, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  uncommon  temper,  and  of 
a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  that  does  not, 
one  time  or  other,  throw  it  in  her  fiice,  and 
load  her  with  the  reproach  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  the  hazard  on  the  woman's 

part  is  unequal,  extremely  unequal ;  for  she  runs 

the   hazard  of   mortality.     Suppose    the   man 

'would  be  just  to  her,  and  marry  her ;  but  then, 

AS  I  once  knew  to  be  the  case,  suppose  he  falls 

sick  and  dies ;  the  woman  is  undone,  she  is  left 

^writh  child ;  i^e  cannot  claim  the  man,  nor  the 

duld  inherit  from  him  as  a  father ;  she  has  not 

only  no  right  to  anything  he  has  left,  but,  for 

vvant  of  a  power  to  make  such  a  claim,  she  disco- 

^vera  that  she  is  not  a  legal  wife,  but  was  his 

^vvhore ;  and  this  in  spite  of  ten  thousand  pro- 

saaises  of  marriage ;  ay,  though  there  were  ten 


thousand  witnesses  of  those  promises.  So  certain 
is  it,  that  no  promises  of  matrimony  make  a  mar^ 
riage,  and  that  a  woman  cannot  expose  hersdf 
with  greater  disadvantage,  than  to  take  matri- 
mony upon  trust ;  that  all  the  assurance  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  give  her,  cannot  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue,  besides 
the  risk  of  mortality,  as  above,  in  which  case  she 
is  inevitably  ruined. 

And  after  all,  what  pretence  is  there  for  the 
4hing,  since  matrimony  is  the  matter  treated  of  1 
Why  is  not  the  treaty  finished?  and  if  the 
treaty  is  finished,  why  in  such  haste  for  the  con- 
summation ?  or  why  the  consummation  without 
the  ceremony,  or  before  it  1  Horrid  unrestrained 
appetite  1  Why  must  the  brutal  part  be  gratified 
at  the  woman's  expense,  and  that  at  an  expense 
so  very  great,  that  nothing  can  make  amends 
for  it? 

I  knew  a  disaster  happen  on  the  very  same 
case  as  this,  when  mortalitv  interposed ;  death 
snatched  away  the  man,  in  the  very  critical  mo« 
mcnt. 

The  case  was  thus  :«-A  young  man  courted  a 
neighbouring  maid ;  the  girl  had  a  very  good 
character,  was  not  a  servant,  lived  with  her  mo- 
ther, and  lived  tolerably  welt ;  but  his  circum- 
stances were  the  better  of  the  two ;  so  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  good  match  for  her. 

Their  marriage  was  agreed  on;  and  the 
young  woman,  at  his  request,  took  a  lodging  in 
the  town  where  be  lived ;  several  things  for  a 
time  prevented  their  marrying,  and  particularly 
the  want  of  a  licence  ;  but  he  being,  after  some 
time,  obliged  to  go  to  London,  on  some  particular 
occasion,  he  promised  his  mistress  to  bring  a 
licence  down  with  him  to  marry  her. 

However,  in  this  interval  it  unhappily  appeared 
that  he  had  prevailed  with  her  to  let  him  lie  with 
her,  and  the  girl  proved  with  child.  He  was  so 
just  to  her,  that  when  he  came  back  from  Loo- 
don,  where  he  had  stayed  some  time,  he  brought 
the  licence  with  him,  and  twice  they  went  toge- 
ther to  a  neighbouring  minister  to  be  married  ; 
but  still  one  thing  or  other  intervened ;  as  once 
they  come  too  late,  the  canonical  hour  being 
past,  the  scrupulous  gentleman  refused,  and 
would  not ;  ana  the  next  time  the  minister  was 
really  very  ill,  and  could  not,  but  appointed 
them  to  come  the  next  Thursday,  that  being 
Tuesday,  and  he  would  not  fail,  God  willing,  to 
marry  them. 

I     On  the  evening  of  the  Wednesday,  the  young 
'  man  was  taken  sick,  which  proved  to  be  the 
^  small-pox,  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  died.     He  de- 
,  clared  upon  his  death-bed,  that  she  was,  as  he 
called  it,  his  betrothed  wife ;  owned  the  child  to 
be  his,  obliged  his  mother  to  take  care  of  the 
'  young  woman,  and  of  the  child,  which  was  as 
I  much  as  Providence  allowed  him  time  to  do. 
I     But  this  took  wind;  the  young  woman  was 
known  to  be  with  child,  and  known  to  be  unmor- 
I  ried  ;  and  some  maliciously  informed  the  parish 
officers  of  it,  and  they,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
'  on  pretence  of  securing  the  parish.     But  the 
I  young  man's  mother  answered  presently  to  the 
<  satisfaction  of  the  parish ;  and  the  minister  testi- 
fied for  both  the  young  man  and  the  young  wo- 
man also,  that  they  were  twice  with  him  to  be 
married;  so  that  the  honesty  of  intention  was  on 


both  sides  apparent ;  yet  the  youDg  woman  was 
aipoied  by  it  to  the  last  degree. 

What  folly,  as  well  as  wickedDess,  was  here? 
A  young,  well-meaning  woman  prevailed  .with, 
on  the  weak  pretence  of  being  essentially  though 
not  formally  married ;  I  say,  preTalled  with,  to 
gratify  the  man  at  the  haziurd,  and,  as  it  proved, 
at  the  cost  or  price  of  her  virtue  and  of  her  re- 
putation; forced  to  acknowledge  herself  a  whore, 
and  to  bring  a  bastard  into  the  world  ;  when, 
upon  only  waiting  a  few  days,  all  the  scandal,  all 
the  reproach,  and,  which  Is  more,  the  crime  aJso, 
bad  been  avoided. 

Here  was  whoredom  under  the  protection,  or 
in  the  colour  and  disguise  of  matrimony  1  He 
told  her  they  were  married  in  the  sight  of  hea- 
ven; he  called  her  his  wife,  and  it  was  too 
evident  he  used  her  as  such;  and  heaven,  in 
justice,  brought  her  to  shame  for  it.  What  was 
this  but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  1  and  that  of  a 
fatal  kind ;  a  kind  that  has  so  many  weak  and 
vile  pretences  for  it,  but  yet  so  fair  and  specious, 
that  many  (till  then)  innocent  women,  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  them,  and  ruined. 

But  that  which  is  still  unaccountable  in  it,  is, 
that  the  hazard  is  so  great,  and  the  benefit,  the 
gratification,  or  what  other  ugly  thing  we  may 
call  it,  is  so  very  small ;  it  is  like  a  man  and 
woman  on  horseback,  venturing  to  ford,  or 
rather  swim,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  when  the 
ferry  boat  is  just  ready  on  the  other  side,  and 
may  be  called  to  them  in  a  few  roinutesy  to  carry 
them  over  safe.  There  is  no  common  sense,  no 
rational  argument,  in  their  favour.  But  the 
brutal  part  prevails ;  the  woman,  abused  with 
fine  promises,  prostitutes  her  honour,  her  virtue, 
her  religion,  and  her  posterity,  on  the  lightest 
and  most  scandalous  pretences  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  and  when  she  has  done,  has  nothing  to 
say  but  old  Eve's  plea,  "  The  serpent  beguiled 
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roe. 

I  know  nothing  that  can  be  said  for  the  man ; 
nothing  but  what  is  too  vile  for  me  to  mention, 
too  gross  for  my  pen  ;  and,  as  I  said  in  another 
place,  the  crime  must  go  without  its  just  censure, 
only  because  it  is  too  gross  to  be  named.  The 
motives  to  it  are  so  wicked,  the  pretences  for  it 
so  foul,  and  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  it,  that,  in  short,  the  best  thing  I  can  add,  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  worst  piece  of  matrimonial  wicked- 
ness that  can  be  practised ;  I  call  it  matrimonial, 
because  committed  under  the  shelter  of  that 
sacred  covering ;  th"?  holy  ordinance  is  made  the 
disguise  for  it,  the  woman  is  beguiled,  under  the 
masque,  and  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  no 
crime. 

The  man  is  the  deceiver ;  he  acts  the  devil's 
part  every  way,  he  is  the  tempter,  and  is  a  party 
to  the  crime ;  as  for  himself,  his  reason  must  be 
subjected,  or  he  could  never  submit  to  so  sordid 
an  action ;  he  must  be  degenerated  into  some- 
thing below  a  man ;  his  Appetite  must  be  all 
brutal  and  raging,  perfectly  out  of  the  government 
of  his  understanding ;  in  a  word,  he  must  be  out 
of  himself;  the  thing  is  so  contrary  to  reason, 
that  it  is  indeed  contrary  to  nature,  and  to 
common  sense,  for  a  man  to  defile  his  own  bed, 
corrupt  his  own  race,  make  a  whore  of  his  own 
wife;  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with 
nature,  and,  as  I  say,  with  common  sense ;  not  to 


say  a  word  aboat  religion,  or  the  laws  of  God ; 
these,  to  the  people  I  am  speaking  of,  are  not 
to  be  mentioned,  or,  in  the  iMSt,  tttppoted  to 
have  been  thought  of. 

What  must  the  man  or  the  woman  think  of 
themselves,  when,  after  marriage,  thejr  oomn  to 
reflect  upon  this  part  1  What  reprondiei  win 
they  cast  upon  one  another  ?  **  What  eomfort,** 
as  the  scripture  says,  "  can  they  have  in  those 
things  whereof  they  are  now  ashamed  1*^  Gnnt- 
ing  for  once  what,  however,  very  seldom  happens, 
that  they  do  not  come  to  reproach  one  anc^faor. 
and  revile  one  another ;  suppose  the  man  good- 
humoured  enough  not  to  abuse  his  wife  for  her 
easy  complying,  or  to  be  jealous  of  her  doiag  the 
same  for  others,  according  to  the  Scots  song 
mentioned  above :  on  the  other  hand,  siqypoee 
the  woman  does  not  upbraid  the  man  with 
deluding  her,  making  a  thousand  sonrriloos  re- 
flections upon  him,  for  drawing  her  in  by  hia  fiur 
promises,  his  horrid  oaths  and  solemn  provesta- 
tions,  and  now  to  upbraid  her  with  yielding. 
Suppose,  I  say,  the  man  and  the  woman  both, 
not  so  ill-humoured  as  to  reproach  one  another 
with  the  crime ;  yet  they  will  deeply  reproaeb 
themselves,  for  laying  tbemsalves  so  open 
to  public  scandal,  for  the  satisfying  a  mere 
gust,  and  the  prevailing  importunities  of  their 
corrupted  appetite,  when  so  small  a  time  of 
forbearance  would  have  made  all  safe  on  both 
sides. 

In  the  meantime,  let  the  self-reproaches  on 
either  side  be  ever  so  severe ;  let  the  repentance 
be  as  sincere  and  as  public  as  yon  please  to  ina> 
gine  it,  the  fact  is  the  same ;  and  I  cannot  call 
the  thing  itself  anything  more  or  less  than, 
according  to  my  title«  a  matrimonial  whoredom, 
and  that  in  the  coarsest  degree. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  my  censure  too  hard 
on  the  other  tide  i  I  mean,  as  to  the  man's  mar- 
rying the  woman  afterwards ;  and  that  wbOe  I 
exclaim  so  loudly  against  the  offence  of  lying 
together,  though  under  sacred  promises  of  ma- 
trimony, I  encourage  the  men  to  break  those 
promises,  pretendi^,  that  the  offence  bemg 
already  so  great*  they  can  be  no  worse;  for 
since  it  does  not  lessen  the  crime,  say  they,  what 
should  they  marry  the  woman  for?  If  she  most 
be  counted  a  whore  all  her  days,  and  he  a  crimi- 
nal, though  he  is  so  honest  as  to  marry  her.  what 
signifies  the  honesty  ?  He  can  be  no  worse  if  he 
lets  it  alone  ?  And  thus  my  reproof,  they  say, 
will  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

To  this  I  answer:  let  the  woman  then  provide 
against  that ;  for  I  shall  never  think  pity  due  to 
anv  woman  after  this,  who,  being  thus  warned, 
will  let  a  man  lie  with  her  upon  promises  of 
after.marriage ;  there  can  be  no  wrong  done  to 
the  woman,  seeing  she  may  avoid  the  £inger  by 
avoiding  the  crime;  and  yet  the  man  is  greatly 
mistaken  too,  who  pretends,  that  to  break  his  en- 
gagement with  the  woman  does  not  increase  the 
offence.  If  this  were  true,  and  that  by  perform- 
ing the  promise  the  person  was  not  the  less 
criminal,  the  offender  would  always  take  care  not 
to  perform  the  obligation ;  and  so  we  should  have 
a  continual  complaint.  But,  I  say,  let  it  be  so; 
nay,  let  the  woman  take  it  for  granted.  I  am 
sure  she  ought  to  do  so,  that  whenever  she 
yields  on  such  terms,  she  will  be  Idi  in  the 
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larch,  aod  exposed ;  and  this,  if  anytbing,  would 
shut  the  door  against  her  complying. 

Nav,  I  must  needs  say,  the  common  usage  is 
so  much  against  her,  that  one  would  wonder  any 
woman  should  be  so  weak  to  yield  upon  those 
conditions  ;  and,  to  me,  it  argues  necessarily  one 
of  these  two  things.  '    i 

1.  Great  neglect  of  the  consequences  of  things ; 
great  iodifference  not  only  as  to  her  being  with 
child  or  not  with  child,  taken  or  refused,  married 
or  not  married ;  and  so  also  with  respect  to  her 
fiime  and  character,  whether  honest  or  a  whore. 
But, 

2.  It  argues  likewise  a  perfect  indifference 
as  to  the  crime ;  and  as  to  its  being  an  offence, 
agamst  God  or  man ;  and  such  a  woman  ought 
not  to  be  supposed  to  value  the  sin  of  being  a 
whore,  any  more  than  the  scandal  of  it. 

Indeed;  to  be  utterly  thoughtless  of  the  con- 
j  sequence,  and  every  way  as  wicked  as  the  man, 
seems  to  be  just  the  character  of  the  woman  in 
this  particular  case :  and  I  must  leave  it  upon 
her,  that  she  who  thus  complies,  declares  her* 
self,  by  the  very  fact,  to  b^  utterly  uncon- 
cerned about  her  character,  whether  as  a  woman 
of  virtue,  or  as  a  Christian  ;  and  if  ever  she  is 
brought  to  her  senses  again,  she  must  be  con- 
vioced  that  she  deserves  to  be  so  undet stood. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

or  A  BirsBAirD   xnowixo   nxs  wxrx   aftxr  con- 
cxmoN,  OR  ima  sua  is  avowx  to  bb  with 

CHXLO.  or  TBX  BBASONABLBNBSS  AND  OF  TBB 
LAWrVLNSSS  or  XT.  AHO  WHKTHBR  TBIS  MAY 
NOT  COMB  UNDXB  TSX  JUST  DBHOMINATXON  OF 
MATBIMONUL  WHORBDOM. 

As  the  procreation  of  children  is  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  chief  reason  of  matrimony ;  so  when  the 
woman  has  once  conceived,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  and  modest  world,  her  husband  ought 
to  know  her  no  more  till  she  has  brought  fonh, 
and  is  delivered  of  her  burthen. 

Some  will  have  this  be  called  a  rigid  law;  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  God  to  direct  such 
a  restraint,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  what  the 
text  calls  binding  heavy  burthens ;  like  the  pha* 
risees  imposing  severities  on  others,  which  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  themselves;  and,  as 
the  same  text  hints,  would  not  touch  them  with 
one  of  their  fingers,  that  is  to  say,  would  not 
observe,  or  be  under  the  obligation  of  those  laws 
which  they  preached  up  the  necessity  and  duty 
of  to  the  people. 

The  question  before  me,  at  present,  is  not  who 
does,  or  does  not  obey  aod  observe  the  rules  of 
modesty,  which  we  lay  open  to  be  their  duty ; 
bat  whether  those  rules  are  just,  and  such  as 
ought  to  be  observed,  yea  or  no  ?  If  they  who 
dictate  laws  do  not  obey  the  same  laws,  be  that 
doable  guilt  to  themselves,  and  be  theirs  the  re- 
pentance i  the  debt  is  no  less  a  debt  for  its  not 
being  paid,  but  It  is  doubly  a  debt  upon  those 
that  inatruct  others  to  pay  it  However,  that  is 
R  Bttbject  to  be  entered  upon  by  itself,  our  pre- 
sent business  is  to  speak  of  the  thing  as  it  lies 
before  ns. 

The  article  I  have  now  mentioned  is  not  so 
much  a  rule  of  decency  as  it  is  a  law  of  nature ; 
the  obligatioD  to  it  ii,  therefore,  backed  with  a 


superior  authority :  it  is  not  founded  in  custom 
and  habit ;  it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  curse,  or 
brought  in  as  modesty  is,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fall. 
Shame  aod  blushing  may  be  the  consequence  of 
sin ;  but  the  seasons,  and  the  laws  of  generation, 
are  the  offspring  of  nature ;  the  great  parent  of 
life  is  the  director  and  guide  of  life,  and  has 
appointed  the  laws  of  it  as  a  general  head  of 
constitutions,  by  which  all  the  creatures  are 
directed,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  crea- 
tures are  willingly,    because  naturally  satisfied 
with  those  constitutions,  and  freely  obey  them. 

The  brutes  obey  the  laws  of  nature ;  it  is  not 
a  submission,  nor  a  subjection,  but  a  mere  con- 
sequence of  their  life;  and  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  their  natural  powers  are  directed ;  it  Is 
the  channel  in  which  they  flow ;  they  know  their 
seasons,  and  they  follow  as  nature  leads ;  chaste 
and  reserved  when  the  streams  of  nature  abate, 
hot  and  furious  when  the  animal  spirits  return ; 
in  a  word,  they  come  when  nature  calls,  and  not 
before. 

But  man  1  ungovemed  man !  neither  influenced 
by  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  nature,  gives  himself  a 
loose  to  his  corrupted  desires,  and  subjects  nature, 
reason,  and  even  religion  itself,  to  his  appetite  ; 
in  short,  to  a  corrupt^  and  depraved  appetite,  a 
furious,  outrageous  gust ;  his  will  governs  his 
understanding,  and  bis  vice  governs  his  will; 
the  brutal  part  tyrannizes  over  the  man,  and  his 
reason  is  overruled  by  his  sense. 

It  is  observed  of  the  deer,  that  whereas  it  is  a 
mild,  quiet,  gentle  creature ;  tame,  even  by  its 
own  disposition,  pleasant  and  inoffensive,  and 
this  through  almost  all  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
yet,  in  its  season,  that  is,  what  they  call  its 
rutting-time,  they  are  the  most  furious  of  all 
creatures;  and  though  they  do  not,  like  the 
ravenous  and  voracious  kinds,  such  as  the  lion 
or  bear,  fsU  upon  other  creatures  for  their  food, 
and  to  satisfy  tneir  hunger,  which,  as  is  observed, 
is  a  reason  for  their  being  so  daiigerous,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stag  or  the  buck,  at  that 
particular  time,  flies  upon  man  or  beast,  and  will 
kill  and  trample  under  its  feet  whatever  comes 
near  him,  or,  at  least,  offers  to  come  near  its 
female. 

No  park-keepers,  rangers  of  forests,  or  others, 
how  bold  and  daring,  or  however  familiar  among 
them,  will  dare  to  come  near  them  in  their 
rutting-time,  unless  very  well  armed  and  attended, 
that  is,  with  dogs  and  guns;  even  the  dogs 
themselves,  though  they  are  their  terror  at 
another  time,  except  it  be  the  whole  pack 
together,  will  not  meddle  with  them  if  they  can 
help  it 

Naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  crea- 
ture at  that  time  is  boiling  hot;  and  though  it 
be  not  in  a  fever,  which,  they  say,  in  a  dog  is 
madness,  or  in  cats,  and  some  other  creatures, 
because  it,  does  not  lie  in  the  head,  as  it  does  in 
dogs  and  such  other  creatures  as  are  subject  to 
madness,  yet  that  the  spirits  are  in  as  high  a 
ferment  in  these,  as  those  are. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  this  is  the  work 
of  nature,  not  a  disease  upon  nature ;  and  when 
the  end,  which  is  generation  and  propagation  of 
the  kind,  is  answered,  when  the  season  is  over, 
the  creature  retnms  to  its  natural  calm  and  quiet, 
to  a  disposition  familiar  and  domestic ;  will  come 
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up  to  the  keeper,  feed  out  of  hU  band,  and  be  as 
tame  again  as  before. 

This  fury  of  the  blood,  however  raging  in  the 
buck,  I  say,  abates  with  the  season,  and  be 
retoras  to  be  the  same  gentle,  pleasant  creature 
he  was  before.  But  it  h  not  so  with  the  man ; 
when  the  fury  of  his  appetite,  prompted  by  the 
youth  of  his  spirit,  rises  to  a  heighth  a  little  more 
than  common,  it  continues  there ;  it  is  not  slacked 
by  the  evacuations  natural  to  the  case,  but  be 
continues  a  madman  still,  and  knows  no  bounds. 

In  vain  is  reason  given  him,  and  intended  by 
(he  Giver  to  be  the  guide  and  the  governor  of 
his  life,  to  be  his  director,  and  to  command  his 
passions  and  afl^tionsi  his  appetite  getting 
once  the  government,  like  a  bard-mouthed  horse, 
he  feels  no  curb,  knows  no  restraint,  and  is 
guided  bv  no  reins  but  those  of  his  enraged  will. 

I  can  describe  the  orticle  I  am  upon  by  no  me* 
diums  but  those  of  simile  and  allegory.  Decency 
forbids  me  speaking  plainer  than  this.  The  man 
is  a  fury,  and  knows  no  limits  to  the  rage  of  his 
inclinatioa ;  but,  pushed  on  by  the  heat  of  un- 
governed  nature,  and  supposing  an  unlimited 
liberty  is  given  him  by  the  marriage-licence, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  mistake,  he  acts  all  the 
Immodest  things  imaginable  with  a  suggested 
impunity. 

Henoa  sodomy  itself  has  been  not  only  acted,  but 
even  justified,  in  the  marriage  bed ;  and,  indeed, 
one  may  be  expected  as  well  as  the  other ;  for 
why  may  we  not  look  for  one  unnatural  excess 
as  well  as  another. 

The  Turks,  it  is  a  little  hard  I  must  bo  forced 
to  leave  the  praotioe  of  Christians,  and  go  look 
among  the  Turks  and  Infidels  for  examples  of 
modesty  and  deoency,  but  so  it  is ;  the  Turks, 
I  say,  have  brought  this  very  ofleoce  which  I 
complain  of  under  the  government  of  their  laws ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  remarkable,  and  a  pat- 
tern for  Cbristians,  that  they  try  those  causes  in 
a  manner  much  more  awful  and  grave  than  we  do. 

Nor  is  the  woman  under  that  restraint  which 
they  are  here,  where,  though  she  is  perhaps 
grossly  injured,  she  cannol  do  herself  juftloe, 
because  modesty  forbids  her  tongue  expressing 
the  particulars  and  describing  the  fact  But 
thera,  if  anv  unlawful  violence  is  offered  to  a 
woman  by  her  husband,  under  the  liberties  of 
th«  marriage  bed,  and  she  finds  herself  so  ag- 
grieved, aa  that  she  la  obliged  to  seek  redress, 
abe  prooeeda  thus : 

1.  She  goes  to  the  proper  officer  and  demands 
a  summons  for  her  husband  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Vixier,  to  answer  to  her  complaint. 

2.  When  he  appears,  and  she  is  called  In  to 
justify  her  oharge,  she  says  not  a  >ord ;  nor  is 
her  faoe  unveiled,  tUl  abe  cornea  to  what  we  oall 
taking  her  oath ;  but  then  uaveiling  her  lace, 
she  stoops  down,  takes  off  her  slipper  in  the 
faoe  of  the  court,  and  holds  it  up  to  the  judge 
(the  Grand  Vixier;  turning  it  the  wrong  side 
upward. 

This  is  enough  to  the  court,  who  understand 
her  distinotly,  namely  that  she  swears  upon  the 
Alooraa  that  her  husband  offers  unnatural  vio- 
leneea  to  her,  and  that  she  oanaot  live  with  him 
upon  that  account.  She  need  say  no  more  i  but 
upon  this  process  she  obtaina  a  divoroe  against  him, 
unless  he  can  do  oneor  both  of  thefoUowing  things : 


1.  Clear  himself  of  the  charge  ;  or 

2.  Give  sufiicient  security  for  not  offering  the 
like  to  her  again 

There  Is  no  need  to  demand  a  farther  ciqplaaa- 
tion  of  these  things,  or  to  ask  me,  what  is  meant 
by  ofiering  unnatural  violences  to  a  wife  1  Those 
questions  aim  evidently  at  what  I  have  Irom  the 
beginning  protested  against;  and  any  just  and 
modest  reader  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  that 

It  is  enough  to  tell  you*  that  th«  very  thing  I 
complain  of  m  the  head  of  this  chapter  is  one  of 
them.  It  is  enough  that  the  woman  has  coo- 
ceived,  and  is  with  child.  What  can  be  desired 
of  her  more,  is,  in  the  language  of  Af  ahometan 
modesty,  a  violence,  uMy,  an  unnatural  vioieaee ; 
and  the  woman  complains  of  it  aa  h%h]y  ia* 
jurious. 

The  woman  has  indeed  a  strong  and  unanswer- 
able argument  against  the  man  in  case  of  this 
complaint,  which,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  plead 
here ;  namely,  that  she  holds  up  two,  or  three 
sticks,  which  are  given  her  by  the  oifioera,  inti- 
mating that  her  husband  can  plead  no  necessity 
for  his  using  her  in  that  manner,  for  that  he  has 
one,  two,  or  three  wivea  besides  her,  according  to 
the  number  of  sticks  which  she  exposes,  or  holds 
up,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  let  her  alone 
to  go  on  in  her  pregnancy,  that  she  may  bring 
forth  a  man  child  without  danger  of  misearrii^e, 
which,  it  is  suggested,  might  otherwise  happen  to 
her  by  that  violence. 

I  very  much  doubt  this  wfll  be  called  a  new 
doctrine  here;  and   I  have  been  told  ainady 
(by  a  man  of  modesty  too)  upon  reading  it  in  the 
manuscript,  that  I  ^all  never  persoade  Chriatiaas 
to  believe  it  criminal,  whatever  the  Turks  nay 
do.    But  why  should  I  suspect  this,  where,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  not  the  law  of  matrimony,  or  the 
law  of  Turks  and  Pagans  that  I  am  mentioning,  || 
but  the  law  of  nature ;  though  custom  may  be    ' 
argued  to  be  a  law,  or  as  a  law,  and  that  in  many 
things.     Custom  is  a  tyrant:  nature  ia  a  jost 
and  limited  government.     Coatom  ia  anarchy  |j 
and  conftision ;  nature  is  a  nyulatcd  inonan^y, 
and  a  well-established  oonstitutlon. 

But  to  go  farther,  the  law  I  am  qieakiag  of 
is  nature,  supported  by  reason ;  or,  if  you  please, 
reason  supported  by  nature.  Reaaoa  thioJis  it 
just  to  follow  where  nature  leads,  and  where  there 
is  no  just  and  rational  objection  against  her 
dictates,  because  nature  is  certainly  jodgn  el  htr 
own  constitutions,  and  best  knows  her  own  act* 
ings ;  her  influences  run  in  secret  channels,  whirh 
no  force  ought  to  obstruct,  and  when  they  da 
not  swell  beyond  botmds^  ought  not  to  be  chcieked 
and  stopped  up. 

There  are  many  arguments  In  philooopby,  as 
well  aa  in  medicine  or  physic,  why  the  oourae  of 
nature  should  not  be  obstructed  and  intermpCed ; 
and  except  where  her  exorbitances  aeen  to  break 
out  into  offence,  she  ought  not  to  be  restrained, 
and  even  there  but  genUy  and  with  good  reason, 
and  in  its  proper  time. 

But  custom  pretends  to  govern  nature  vrith  a 
kind  of  absolute  dominion,  and  to  tyranaiie  over 
all  the  laws  of  reason,  and  of  nature  too. 

**  Custom,  which  all  mankind  to  thmty 
Thnt  dull  cxeute  tat  doing  tOly  tfaiags. 
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Kow  if  custom  baa  set  up  a  vidona  ^ 

conlradioUon  to  nature  anc  reason  too^  ahaO  tUa 
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be  a  reoeived  law  among  us,  who  pretend  to 
know  and  practise  so  well  ?  besides,  as  the  devU 
said  to  the  sons  of  Sceva,  nature  we  know,  reason 
we  know,  but  who  are  you  ?  you,  custom,  you 
are  an  invader  and  an  usurper;  an  invader  oC 
natnre,  and  an  usurper  of  the  throne  of  reasoui 
that  sets  up  for  a  judge  of  convenience,  and  a 
judge  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  you  have  no 
more  daim  than  you  have  to  judge  of  truth  and 
religion. 

Id  all  such  cases  it  is  but  a  just  inquiry  to 
make  here,  what  is  this  custom  derived  from  ? 
And  I  am  sure,  La  this  case,  it  must  be  answered, 
this  custom  is  begun  in  crime ;  it  is  derived  from 
an  offence ;  and,  as  is  the  tree,  such  is  the  fruit, 
offensive ;  for  tliis  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit;  it  derives  from  vitiated  and  corrupt  affec- 
tions, heated  blood,  and  debauched,  suppressed 
reason. 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  these  thorns  ?  Can 
good  come  out  of  this  evil  ?  Corrupt  appetite, 
unrestrained  wilf,  break  out  in  corrupt  actions, 
and  continued  in,  grow  up  to  corrupt  habits,  and 
this  we  call  custom ;  when  it  is  grown  up  to  that 
name,  custom,  it  immediately  begins  to  tyrannize, 
and  make  itself  an  excuse  for  its  own  errors.  In 
a  word,  men  go  on  in  a  custom  because  it  is  a 
custom ;  so  it  gets  years  on  its  side,  and  then  it 
is  called  an  old  custom,  an  ancient  custom,  which 
adds  veneration  to  it,  and  at  lost  an  immemorial 
custom,  or,  as  we  vulgarly  express  it,  a  custom 
lime  out  of  mind,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
law  of  it. 

This  corruption  usurped  upon  nature^  and 
turned  into  custom,  is  the  thing  we  have  to  com- 
bat with  in  the  article  before  us,  in  which  we  have 
this  lawful  plea  to  bring  against  it,  vis.,  that  eus< 
torn  in  crime  is  just  as  much  a  defence  for  it»  ai 
antiquity  in  error,  and  is,  indeed,  the  same  thing ; 
and  so,  in  the  case  before  me,  for  a  man  to  sav,  I 
'  have  dways  done  so ;  yon  startle  me  a  little,  it  is 
<  true :  I  did  not  examine  into  the  thing,  but  I 
never  made  any  hesitation  about  it ;  it  is  a  ous- 
I   torn,  and  I  believe  everybody  does  it  as  well  as 
we,  and  therefore  I  cannot  think  it  is  a  erime ; 
you  must  preach  it  down  in  general ;  when  it 
comes  to  be  changed  by  other  people,  1  will  think 
of  it,  but  I  believe  everybody  does  so  as  well  as  L 
These  are  really  dangerous  as  well  as  unjust 
arguings^  and  the  more  so,  because  they  are  too 
true  and  too  real.  But  what  is  then  to  be  done  ? 
Must  custom,  founded  upon  the  most  scandalous 
mistake,  take  place  ?   It  was,  in  its  very  original, 
an  encroachment  upon  nature^  upon  modesty, 
and  upon  temperance,  and  shall  we  plead  its  an- 
tiquityp  which  is  so  for  from  an  excUse,  that  it  is 
an  addition  to  its  crime  ?  This  is  as  if  a  convicted 
highwayman  should  plead  for  mercy  because  he 
hid  been  forty  years  in  the  trade,  an  old  offender, 
and  long  practised  in  the  crime. 

If  the  custom  is  wicked,  if  it  is,  in  its  original, 
a  treason  against  virtue,  and  an  encroachment 
upon  nature,  will  any  man  plead  for  the  practice 
because  their  ancestors  were  guilty  of  it  befdH 
them? 

There  is  indeed  a  happy  article  in  this  argu- 
ment, viz.,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  excuse 
for  it,  but  this  foolish  plea  of  its  being  a  custom ; 
all  other  arguments  are  against  it ;  it  is  evidently 
a  pollution  in  nature,  a  scandal  to  its  purity,  to 


its  virtue,  to  its  moderation,  and  to  all  that  can 
be  called  prudent  and  wise. 

Procreation  of  the  species,  aud  the  generation 
of  mankind,  is  the  just  end  of  matrimony;  it  is 
expressed  so  in  the  office  of  matrimony,  and  in 
the  saored  text  in  many  places.  Now  when  the 
woman  is  with  child,  the  end  of  matrimony  is 
answered;  the  demand  is  at  an  end  till  she  is 
light  again  (as  the  women  call  it).  Some  would 
fain  plead  a  progressive  conception,  and  that 
there  is  a  supply  wanting  to  complete  the  forma- 
tion of  the  foBtus,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  that 
kind. 

But  this  is  evidently  a  mistaae>  and  the  eon* 
trary  is  manifest ;  the  work  of  conoeption  is  hit 
off  at  once ;  the  materials  being  ftimished»  nature 
being  set  on  work,  all  the  forming  parte  are  en* 
gaged  together ;  they  may,  indeml,  be  hindered 
and  interrupted  in  their  operation  by  future 
aggressions,  and  by  the  very  offence  which  I 
complain  of;  but  that  aoy  addition  can  be  made 
to  the  work  of  nature,  especially  in  the  manner, 
and  at  the  distance  of  time  that  we  speak  o4  ii 
grossly  absurd,  and  contrary  to  nature. 

The  limitation  of  time  when,  as  I  say,  the 
man  should  know  his  wife  no  more,  is  placed  at 
so  convenient  a  distance  as  that  of  her  being 
known  to  be  with  child.  If  there  were  any  such 
thing  as  a  second  eonception,  or  additions  to  the 
work  of  conception,  auxiliar  to  nature ;  I  say, 
if  there  were  any  such  thing,  as  I  can  by  no 
means  grant,  though  I  do  not  dispute  it  here, 
yet  it  is  evident  it  must  be  at  or  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conception,  not  at  four  or  five 
months  distance  of  time,  for  then  a  woman 
might  go  with  two  or  more  children  at  once,  and 
bring  them  forth  four  or  five  months  after  one 
another ;  nay,  a  woman  might  be  always  con- 
ceiving, always  breeding,  and  always  bearing  or 
bringing  forth. 

Whither  must  these  gross  ideas  lead  us?  and 
into  what  absurdities  must  we  run  in  our  thoughts 
of  them  ?  Let  those  that  can  oooeeive  thus  of 
such  matters  enter  into  a  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  I  think  our  present  subject  is  no  farther 
concerned  to  answer  them,  than  only  to  appeal 
to  reason  and  experience,  and  to  all  the  learned 
anatomists  and  aocoucheurs  to  judge  of  it. 

I  observe,  when  I  hint  the  modesty  of  Maho- 
metan nations  and  other  people,  who^  as  I  have 
said,  abstain  from  their  wives  as  soon  as  Ihey  have 
conci«ved— or,  to  put  it  right,  as  soon  as  thejr 
know  they  are  with  chHd,— 1  am  answered  with 
a  kind  of  eagerness,  that  it  is  easy  to  them,  b^ 
cause,  havmg  a  plurality  of  women,  or  being  al* 
lowed  as  many  wives  as  they  will,  tbey  can  lay 
by  one  and  take  another  as  they  please,  so  that 
they  are  never  without  a  wife ;  but  as  soon  as 
one  is  with  child  she  withdraws  (o  her  apart- 
ment, and  he  knows  her  no  more*  But  then  he 
calls  another  to  his  bed,  and  as  she  may  continue 
four  or  five  months  before  he  can  be  sure  she  is 
with  child,  by  that  time  the  first  is  sure  to  be 
delivered,  and  be  ready  for  his  bed  again ;  and  so 
of  all  the  wives  in  their  turui  And  thus  the  man 
is  never  without  a  woman  for  his  convenience. 

If  this  bo  so,  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that 
this  is  a  kind  of  argument  in  fisvonr  of  polygamy, 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  make  use  of  it  as  suefeu 
But  the  Turks  are  very  for  from  giving  thii  as  a 


reason  for  their  polygamy ;  the  reaaon  of  that 
practice  is  taken  from  the  castom  of  the  Patri- 
archs, and  is  made  a  part  of  Mahomet's  law ;  and 
if  they  were  not  so  allowed  the  use  of  many  wo- 
men promiscuously,  it  is  certain  they  would  still 
ahstain  lh>m  their  wives  during  the  time  of  their 
being  with  child. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  preposterous  thing,  a 
pollution  and  impurity,— nay,  they  take  it  to  be 
nauseous  and  unnatural ;  the  sober  men  among 
them  speak  of  it  with  detestation,  and  upbraid 
the  Christians  with  it  as  acting  more  than  bes- 
tial, for  that  very  few  of  the  brute  creatures 
practise  it ;  and,  li  you  consider  it  with  exact- 
ness, you  will  not  find  any  of  the  brutes  that  will 
admit,  much  less  seek,  the  conjunction  of  their 
sexes  after  conoeption.  However  eager  when 
nature  prompted,  and  however  loud  the  female 
calls  the  male,  yet»  after  the  6re  of  nature  is 
quenchedf  she  fights  him,  and  flies  at  him  if  he 
attacks  her. 

It  would  be  an  unpleasant  task,  and  unsuitable 
to  the  just  restraint  which  I  have  put  upon  my- 
self m  the  first  undertaking  of  this  diiBcult  work, 
if  I  should  pretend  to  enter  here  into  a  philoso- 
phical or  anatomical  description  of  the  reason 
and  nature  of  the  brutal  appetites,  their  seasons, 
their  conduct  in  them,  and  their  punctual  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  nature  in  the  various  circum- 
stances of  those  seasons ;  their  conception,  their 
bringing  forth  their  young,  their  suckling  and 
nourishing  them  afterwards ;  how  regular,  how 
exact,  and  how  punctual  the  creatures  are  to 
those  seasons ;  and  how  modest  and  unconcerned 
with  one  another  when  those  seasons  are  past, 
or  in  the  due  intervals  of  them. 

I  say,  it  would  be  an  improper  search  under 
the  limitations  which  I  am  otherwise  bound  by ; 
the  inquiry  would  be  very  improving,  critical,  and 
curious,  and  such  a  thing  may  not  Im  unprofitable 
in  surgery  and  anatomy ;  but  at  present  our  sub- 
ject points  another  way,  and  I  am  rather  dicours- 
ing  the  morality  as  well  as  the  modesty  of  it,  the 
rational,  not  the  physical  foundation  of  it ;  and 
searching  into  the  reason  why  we  give  ourselves 
such  liberties  which  the  savages  and  undirected 
part  of  mankind  do  not  take. 

As  to  the  weak  excuse,  that  the  Mahometan 
and  Pagan  nations  have  a  plurality  of  women, 
so  that  they  supply  nature's  demands  another 
way,  it  is  a  most  scandalous  confession,  that  the 
vicious  part  of  the  man  is  the  only  occasion  of 
the  practice ;  and  that  this  is  done,  not  that  it 
is  supposed  to  be  right,  but  because  the  power 
of  the  vice  prevafls,  and  the  appetite  rules  the 
man,  the  reason  and  nature  is  subjected  to  de- 
sire, and  the  pure  flame  is  overborne  by  the  im- 
pure eruption  of  salt  and  sulphur. 

And  where  is  the  Christian  all  this  while? 
Where  are  the  necessary  mortifications  of  a  holy 
life  ?  Where  do  such  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body?  (Rom.  tcii,  13).  How  have  they  "  crucified 
the.  flesh  with  tU  affections  and  InsU ?"  (Gal. 
v,24. 

Shall  Christians,  that  pretend  to  walk  by  the 
pure  pattern  of  their  Saviour  and  his  Apostles, 
and  by  the  perfect  rule  of  the  Scripture,  at  the 
same  time  plead  a  necessity  of  polluting  them- 
selves, and  that  in  a  filthy  and  loathsome  man- 
ner;   a  manner  which  they  cannot  speak  of 


without  blushes ;  shall  these  plead  a  supply  of 
the  demands  of  nature,  and  a  necessity  for  want 
of  a  plurality  of  women  ? 

How  ought  such  rather  to  remember  thmt 
they  are  Christians,  and  that  the  double  obliga- 
tion lies  upon  them  to  abstain  firom  such  things, 
by  how  much  they  pretend  to  a  greater  assist- 
ance in  their  mortifications  from  superior  and 
invisible  helps  of  religion  ?  How  do  we  see  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  church  devote  themselves 
to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  enter  into  solemn  vows 
of  chastity,  and  perform  them  too ;  for  though 
some  may  offend,  we  cannot,  with  common  jus- 
tice, chai^  it  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  dergy, 
and  of  the  religious  people? 

And  shall  Protestants  only  pretend  to  a  neces- 
sity of  crime,  and  that  they  cannot  restrain 
themselves  from  secret  lewdness,  or  keep  them- 
selves from  shameftil  pollutions,  but  that  they 
must  allow  themselves  to  act  against  nature  and 
against  virtue,  and  even  against  the  stomach  ? 
This  is  the  grossest  piece  of  confessed  frailty 
that  one  can  meet  with  anywhere,  and  nothing 
that  I  know  in  story  can  come  up  to  it. 

As  to  the  abstinence  of  those  who,  in  lome 
countries,  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  we 
are  assured  that  some,  yea,  many  of  them,  after 
having  had  the  knowledge  of  one  of  th^  wo- 
men, that  they  know  her  no  more  till  they  have 
an  assurance  that  she  has  not  conceived,  and 
that  she  is  not  with  child.  The  Grand  Seignior, 
it  is  certain,  acts  thus  among  the  ladies  of  the 
Seraglio ;  and  if  we  may  believe  some  who  pre- 
tend to  know,  lives  a  much  more  temperate  lUe^ 
and  acts  with  a  great  deal  more  moderation, 
among  three  or  four  hundred  ladies,  all  at  his 
command,  than  the  gentlemen  I  am  speaking  of 
do  with  one  wile  and  no  more. 

In  a  word,  among  those  people,  for  a  man  to 
know  a  woman  after  she  was  already  with  child, 
would  be  detestable,  it  would  be  an  abominatioa 
to  them ;  the  woman  would  refhae  it  with  as 
much  resolution  as  she  would  a  ravlsher,  and  the 
man  must  be  abandoned  to  all  that  was  counted 
brutish  and  unclean  that  should  oflTer  it. 

Whether  it  be  ao  among  us,  or  how  it  is  re- 
ceived and  practised  among  us  Christians,  I 
leave  to  the  general  opmion,  and  to  private  ex- 
perience, not  meddling  with  that  part,  as  too 
gross  for  me ;  though  I  might  give  examples  too 
notorious,  from  the  mouths  of  our  flagrant  frieods 

of  the  unblushing  club  at  Tony's ,  and  from 

the  testimony  uA  confession  of  abundance  of  the 

modest  society  at  's,  besides  some  of  the 

ladies  who  have  intermeddled  so  lately— I  do 
not  say  ao  decently— in  the  affair  as  to  be  partly 
the  occasion  of  this  very  chapter,  and  of  ail  the 
parts  of  it ;  of  whom  my  wonderful  concern  for 
their  fame  gives  me  leave  to  say  no  more.  It 
were  to  be  wished 'that  they  would  (or  the  future 
be  as  careful  of  their  own  characters  as  I  am. 

I  am  sorry,  after  all  I  have  said  upon  this 
filthy  subject,  to  observe  that  here  are  yet  oo 
want  of  advocates  to  defend  the  practice ;  though 
1  must  add,  that  thera  is  a  perfect  sterility  of 
argument — or,  at  least,  reasonable  arguments— 
to  support  their  deCeoee  of  it. 

What  they  say  amounts  to  so  little,  and  that 
little  is  80  scandalous  in  Its  nature,  and  sits  so  ill 
upon  the  tongues  of  men  of  Tirtue  and  iBoden- 
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tion,  much  less  men  of  christianUy  and  religion, 
that  1  blush  for  them  and  conceal  it.  Nothing 
requires  a  more  just  and  severe  censure,  except 
it  be  the  action  they  would  defend  by  it. 

To  say  they  cannot  refrain  is  to  confess  a 
frailty  which  papists  and  popish  votaries  despise 
and  pretend  to  make  light  of,  nay,  which  pagans 
and  mahometans  overcome  by  the  power  of  their 
religion.  The  nuns  dedicated  to  Christ,  and  to 
such  and  such  saints,  undertake  to  preserve  an 
entire  chastity,  and  the  religious  orders  of  monks 
and  friars  do  the  same ;  the  clergy  universally 
make  no  difficulty  of  it,  and  this  for  the  length 
of  their  whole  lives.  And  shall  protestaats  not 
be  ashamed  to  say  they  cannot  — ^^  for  so 
little  a  time  and  so  just  an  occasion  ?  It  is  a 
most  shameful  necessity  they  are  under ;  if  the 
ftct  be  true,  they  ought,  as  I  said  in  another 
case,  take  physic,  use  medicine,  and  strive  by 
justiBable  methods  to  abate  the  acrimony  of 
their  blood,  bringing  themselves  into  a  rule  of 
regimen  of  diet,  that  they  may  remove  the  cause 
and  enable  them  to  command  their  ragilig  de* 
sires  by  weakening  the  desire  itself. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  luxurious 
living,  eating  and  drinking,  what  we  call  rich 
diet,^  high  sauces,  strong  wines,  and  other  in> 
centives,  are  great  occasions  of  vice,  are  provo- 
catives and  raisers  of  other  and  more  scandalous 
appetites ;  the  blood  is  heated  and  fired,  and  the 
spirits  are  inflamed;  nature  is  elevated  and 
prompted,  and  then  we  plead  and  argue  what  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  so  much  as  to  name,  and 
would  blush  to  do  at  another  time. 

This  luxury  is  not  only  a  sin  in  its  own  na- 
ture, but  it  is  a  strong  motive  to  other  sins ;  it 
is  the  devil  at  our  elbow,  prompting  and  exciting, 
vid  we  ought  to  avoid  the  cause  as  we  would 
obey  the  Scripture,  which  says,  *'Flee  youthful 
lusts."  The  reason  is  given  in  the  very  same 
verse,  for  they  "war  against  the  soul;"  they 
raise  a  tumult  in  the  man,  they  arm  his  vices 
against  his  reason,  and  procure  him  enemies, 
even  from  within,  that  are  too  hard  for  biro ;  in 
short,  they  raise  the  devil,  which  he  cannot  lay. 

It  is  an  undeniable  maxim,  that  a  luxurious 
appetite  in  eating  and  drinking  raises  an  ungo- 
▼emed  appetite  in  other  pleasures ;  nature  obeys 
its  own  laws  ;  great  takings  in  must  have  great 
goings  out ;  gross  feeding  and  strong  rich  taking 
Id  of  diet  must  have  evacuations  in  proportion ; 
if  there  is  an  acrimony  in  the  blood,  there  is  a 
physical  application  necessary  in  its  course; 
great  digestures  must  have  strong  emetics; 
there  must  be  evacuations  of  one  sort  or  other. 

Now  a  vitiated  appetite  of  one  kind  is  the 
effect  of  a  vitiated  gorging  the  appetite  on  the 
other ;  and  the  gross  feeding  occasions  gross  de- 
sires; on  the  other  hand,  to  restrain  and  limit 
the  appetite  in  eating  and  drinking,  is  the  only 
way  to  get  a  complete  victory  over  our  owncor- 
nption. 

A  mortified  mind,  therefore,  a  soul  resolved 
not  to  be  overcome,  or  to  be  drawn  aside  of  its 
own  lusts,  and  enticed,  but  resolved  to  mortify 
the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lasts,  would  re- 
strain itself  voluntarily,  and  subdue  all  the  occa- 
sions of  the  crime.  Certainly  high  feeding  is  the 
original  of  high  vices,  and  brings  the  worst  in- 
conveniences of  this  kind  upon  the  man.    Hence 


fastings  were  introduced  in  the  primitive  churches, 
and  mortifications,  in  order  to  bring  under  the 
body  and  bring  the  flesh  into  subjection :  and 
they  are  pract£ied  among  the  most  devout  of  the 
popish  recluses  to  this  time,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  restrain  natural  inclination,  and  they  do 
find  them  effectual ;  the  abating  the  quantity  of 
animal  food,  the   pungent    particles  of  which 
sharpen  the  blood,  press  upon  the  nerves,  and 
give  an  ungoverned  vigour  to  the  spirits,  is  cer- 
tainly the  way,  and  an  effectual  way,  to  reduce 
the  corruptions  to  the  government  both  of  rea- 
son and  religion. 

If  this  devil  cannot  be  cast  out  bat  by  prayer 
and  fasting,  then  prayer  and  fasting  must  be 
practised ;  for  the  evil  spirit  must  Im  cast  out, 
and  the  strong  man  must  be  dispossessed. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  upon  a  religious  account 
only,  and  to  reduce  ns  to  the  rank  of  christians, 
but  indeed  it  Is  necessary  in  the  case  before  us 
to  bring  us  to  a  due  exercise  of  our  reason,  and 
to  act  like  men,  that  we  may  not  live  like  human 
beasts,  without  all  government,  and  without  any 
subjection  to  the  dnminion  of  our  reason. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  way  to  take  off  that 
piteous  plea,  vix.,  that  they  cannot  restrain 
themselves.  To  act  reasonably  would  be  to  re- 
strain ourselves;  and  those  that  reallv  cannot 
so  restrain  themselves  grant  that  they  have  not 
the  exercise  of  their  reason.  If  due  mortifica- 
tions were  practised,  the  difficulty  of  restraining 
themselves  would  be  taken  away  in  the  parti- 
cular case  I  am  speaking  of,  and  the  inclination 
would  not  be  able  to  conquer  the  aversion,  for 
there  must  certainly  be  something  shocking  to 
nature  in  the  thing  itself;  and  there  wants  no- 
thing but  a  decay  of  the  ferment  In  the  blood  to 
make  the  victory  easy,  and  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  be  subdned. 

And  to  add  to  this  physical  resolution  the  me- 
thods of  diet,  why  shonld  not  both  men  and  wo- 
men tie  themselves  by  solemn  vows,  promises, 
and  religions  resolutions,  to  keep  themselves 
within  bounds  ?  Perhaps  then  they  would  assist 
one  another  in  the  performance.  Why  do  not 
protestants,  as  well  as  papists,  enter  into  vows  of 
continence  ?  No  doubt  if  they  would  be  assist- 
ant to  one  another  to  break  those  charms  of 
hell,  those  filters  and  bewitohings,  which  are  cer- 
tainly the  attacks  of  the  devil,  they  might  break* 
them. 

Did  they  do  this  they  would  fortify  one  an- 
other in  the  ways  of  virtue ;  and  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  be  drawn  into  crime ;  a  threefold  cord 
is  not  easily  broken,  and  here  Is  a  threefold  help : 
As,  1,  a  conviction  that  you  ought  to  perform  It ; 
2,  a  solemn  vow  to  engage  the  performance ; 
and,  3,  mutual  assistance  both  In  the  vow  and  in 
the  resolution  to  pay  it. 

I  would  hope  that  this  vfle  practice  Is  carried 
on  among  us  rather  for  want  of  knowing  how 
offensive  it  Is  than  for  want  of  power  to  resolve 
a  performance,  and  to  engage  the  mind  in  it. 
Custom  has  made  the  vice,  however  odious  in 
itself,  so  natural  to  us,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  people  among  us  at  this  time,  who,  if  you 
should  ask  about  it,  would  readily  answer  with  a 
surprise,  I  profess  '*  I  never  thought  it  had  been 
an  offence.** 

Men  go  Into  it  eagerly  without  consideration. 


Natiira  gives  faint  clieokt  to  the  mind ;  for  even 
natore,  left  entirely  to  ilielf,  would  yet  have  some 
reloctanoey  and  would  a  little  recou  at  the  unna- 
tural action*  But  the  men  are  nied  to  it ;  there 
ia  no  ezpreaa  law  against  it ;  they  see  no  notice 
taken  of  it  in  the  Scripture,  or  in  any  subsequent 
institutions ;  they  are  under  no  restraints  of  that 
kind  s  and  where  should  they  then  be  restrained, 
and  by  what  ? 

Kgnoranoe,  then,  of  the  nature  of  the  oflTenoe 
rendera  the  man  in  donger  of  committing  it 
The  cnstoro  of  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a  terri- 
ble plea,  and  he  is  too  apt  to  cleave  to  it  and 
venture  upon  the  custom  (  he  knows  no  law 
against  it,  and  therefore  sees  no  crimen  no  breach 
of  any  law,  in  the  oommitting  iu 

How  weak  ia  corrupted  nature  not  to  aee  the 
scandal  of  so  really  odious  and  filthy  a  practice, 
and  how  far  is  this  ignorance  from  being  an  ex- 
cuse* It  is  indeed  a  sin  of  ignorance,  but  tben 
it  is  a  criminal  ignorance  too,  and  so  it  makes 
no  excuse  for,  but  aggravates  the  charge,  as 
murder  committed  in  drunkenness  is  an  aggra- 
vated murder* 

To  be  ignorant  of  a  thing  that  nature  dictates 
ia  shutting  the  eyes  against  natural  light,  resist- 
ing the  most  powerful  motive  that  can  be  found 
opposing  it  Why  do  not  such  people  open 
their  eyes?  Natura  assists  them  to  do  it ;  but 
the  debauched  inclination  will  fully  close  them  ; 
ao  that  the  jgnoraace  is  really  as  criminal  as  the 
action. 

Saint  FnaidM,  if  you  will  believe  the  writers 
of  his  history,  was  particulariy  persecuted  with 
wicked  and  raging  inclinations  to  women ;  and 
(he  devil,  who^  by  the  way,  knows  how  to  prompt 
us  in  that  particular  article,  where  nature  im 
weakest  and  most  inclined  to  yield,  often  laid 
Mares  for  him,  and  would  appear  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  bMUtiful  lady,. or  in  the  appearance 
of  lewd  and  indecent  gestures.  But  to  resist 
him,  and  keep  down  the  rebelling  vice  in  his 
blood,  he  would  fall  upon  bis  body  with  the 
scourge  and  the  discipline.  "  Ha !  brother  ass," 
says  he,  that  was  the  beU  title  be  could  give  his 
carcass,  "  do  you  want  correction  ?  Is  your  blood 
so  hot  still?**  Tben  be  would  fast  forty  hours, 
and  all  the  while  whip  and  tear  himself  with  a 
wire  scourge  till  he  made  the  blood  come. 

fie  the  history  true  or  not,  the  moral  is  good. 
The  unmortified  pampered  carcass  is  the  real 
fund  of  all  these  raging,  tyrannising  inclinations, 
wlkich  we  make  our  simple  excuses  for  doing 
sordid  things  i  and  though  I  do  not  prescribe 
disciplines  md  lastiags»  by  way  of  meritorious 
mortiftoatioo  in  this  case,  as  the  papists  do ;  yet 
I  must  tell  my  guilty  reader  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  case  to  reduce  the  (carcaas) 
body  into  a  due  subjection  to  (the  soul)  reason ; 
and  be  that  cannot  otherwise  oonquer  an  out- 
rageous appotita,  ongbt  and  must  use  the  proper 
methods  to  raduce  it ;  thecause  must  be  taken 
away  that  the  effect  may  oease. 

A  BBsn  who  not  only  haa  a  rational  soul,  but 
has  the  powers  and  faculties  of  it,  via.  liis  under* 
standing  and  will  in  their  due  exercise^  should  bo 
aahamed  to  say  be  cannot  restrain  this  or  that 
oomipi  afeetion;  tb«  afTections  are  certainly 
regimented  in  a  subordinate  station  in  the  soul, 
aadareplncedinsttlQectiento  the  understanding. 


He  that  gives  them  leave  to  adraoce  beyond  tbdr 
appointment,  suffers  his  soni  to  be  hurried  dovn 
the  stream  of  the  affections,  is  so  £ur  diveited  of 
himself,  and  out  of  his  own  goveromeot  sod 
ought  to  use  rational  means  to  recover  the  a- 
ercise  of  bis  reason,  and  to  give  those  upit«it 
tumultuous  thiogi^  called  the  aflectieos,  a  due  sad 
severe  check. 

This  doctrine  of  discipline  and  nwrtifieiUm, 
how  much  soever  it  may  look  like  popery,  is  sou 
withstanding  a  most  absolutely  oeoetsary  tliisg 
in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense ;  and  though  1  •■ 
not  talking  of  it  hera  as  a  religiovs  exeiciie,  tl 
least  not  in  the  manner  and  on  the  piineipic  of 
merit,  as  the  papists  practise  it;  yet  I  rauit  on. 
it  is  the  most  effect uoi  means  to  ao^wer  the  cad 
in  such  cases  as  these. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  afrectiooa,  whith  sretk 
grossest  part  of  the  man,  are  up  in  arm ;  if  (Iw 
mob  is  raised  in  his  aoul,  for  such  it  is.  the  nilitiA 
must  be  raised  to  suppress  them ;  violeoce  aotf 
be  suppressed  by  violence ;  the  torrent  most  be 
checked^  and  the  man  be  reduced  to  the  gornv' 
ment  of  himself,  and  brought  into  good  order  bj 
proper  powers ;  for  as  it  is  (in  short)  a  tomok  io 
his  soul,  and  a  rebellion  against  the  just  4ow> 
nion  of  his  reason,  so  he  oust  use  the  neiot 
nature  has  put  into  his  hand  to  quash  sod  np- 
press  the  rebellion,  and  chain  them  down  iik€ 
galley-slaves  to  the  oar,  to  humble  and  oiortjfj 
them. 

The  allegory  is  good ;  it  is  the  heigfatoftbt 
animal  spirits  wbi<£  occasions  all  the  ezorbittfOH 
in  the  anectioos,  and  those  heats  are  to  beobited 
by  austerities  and  discipline.  Nature  csUt  for  it, 
whether  religion  calls  for  it  or  oo ;  it  is  a  poli- 
tical as  well  OS  a  physical  method;  pmdcocc 
will  direct ;  and  any  physician,  if  yoo  were  bo* 
nestly  to  tell  him  your  case,  would  take  it  si  i 
disease  in  the  blood,  an  inflammation  ood  fem 
in  the  head  or  elsewhere,  and  would  prefcribe 
you  just  such  physic,  such  abstinence,  and  SKb 
mortifications  as  I  mention,  as  the  beU  medidse 
for  it  as  a  distemper. 

I  am  the  longer  upon  this  subject  of  sbcti- 
nence  and  mortification  in  this  place,  becaosr 
the  pretence  in  this  article  is,  the  streogtfa  of 
inclination  is  too  great,  and  that  vc  cannot  cow> 
plete  it|  though  it  ought  rather  to  be  said,  «iU 
not  Now,  were  it  reaUy  true  that  tbcy  eeoM 
not  reduce  and  conquer  the  indmotioo  by  th^ 
force  of  ordinary  resolution,  tben  the  redeeiiir 
the  principle  of  it  is  tiie  next  sure  aod  eflceiual 
method.  Water  may,  if  the  quantity  be  wfr 
cient,  conquer  and  put  out  a  fire ;  hoc  reaDoring 
the  combustibles,  taking  away  the  fuel,  is  a  acver- 
failing  method ;  the  first  may  do  it,  bat  the  hit 
roust  do  it  No  fire  burns  upon  itself;  that  wbieb 
we  call  burning,  is  notlung  but  penetrating  sad 
dividing  the  particles  of  matter ;  if  the  nutter 
be  removed,  there  is  nothing  to  separate,  notbiag 
to  operate  upon,  and  the  fire  goes  out  of  ooerse: 

The  like  plea  for  mortifications  holds  good  in 
most  of  the  other  cases  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
work ;  for  should  we  trace  ail  the  raging  eseeMcs 
which  I  have  touched  at  in  tlie  former  nart  of 
this  work  to  their  true  original^  we  sfaonld  fiad 
much  of  it  owing  to  the  extravagaaoe  ef  ear 
living  in  England|  I  mean  as  to  esli«f  tt^ 
drinking.    IVbat  b  the  raaaon  we  have  so  vssy 
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people  die  of  kwen  here  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  ?  and  that,  every  year  or  two, 
we  have  what  we  call  a  new  diatemper,  which 
eaniea  off  ao  many  that  at  those  teaaoQa  the 
weekly  billi  in  London  riae  up  to  six  hundred  or 
leven  hundred  a  weeli  ?  Why  it  the  imaU-pox 
ao  fatal,  and  particularly  among  the  gentry  and 
penottt  of  diatinctiofl,  but  becauae  of  the  ex- 
coMea  of  eating  and  drinking*  in  which,  as  well 
•a  in  the  nature  of  what  we  eat  and  drink,  we  go 
bevond  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

The  same  reason  is  to  be  given  for  other  things ; 
the  same  excesses  ferment  the  blood,  raiae  the 
wpirHM,  and  produce  all  the  immoderate  seanda- 
Ions  things  which  I  have  been  complaining  of, 
and  which  there  is  ao  much  reason  to  complain 
of  among  ua;  in  which  the  Turks  and  savages 
appear  to  act  more  like  men  of  reason  than 
we  do. 

Theh'  way  of  living  is  not  so  high ;  their  blood 
does  not  boil  with  the  same  intemperate  heat«, 
eonicquentiy  their  abetiaenee  is  not  so  much  a 
virtue ;  but  I  must  add  too,  that  our  Incontinence 
la  the  more  a  vice ;  tis  a  crime  occasioned  by  a 
crime ;  and  we  ought  to  use  temperance  first  in 
our  diet,  and  then  we  shall,  with  the  more  ease, 
practise  temperance  in  other  things. 

The  crime  of  Sodom,  however  unnatural  the 
vices  are  which  they  practised,  is  laid  all  upon 
a  cause,  which  was  of  the  same  kind  with  ours, 
pride  and  idleness  and  fuhiess  of  bread.  By 
which  I  understand  that  their  lascivious  wicked- 
new  proceeded  from  their  luzurious  diet ;  sloth 
and  gluttony  enraged  their  blood;  and  they  sat 
upon  the  high  ptaues  to  do  evil. 

Our  fulness  of  braad  must  be  adLnowIedged  to 
be  a  great  assistant  to  our  immoderate  appetite 
another  way;  for  thia  high  feeding  gives  high 
spirits*  and  these  prompt  to  all  ezorbltaDt  crimes. 
Excess  of  the  animal  spirits  fill  and  iire  the  Mood, 
and  when  those  heats  rage,  then  the  head  con- 
trives wi^edness.  1  need  not  speak  it  plaioer, 
the  case  i»  easily  understood.  Nothing  can  bring 
ua  to  a  life  of  moderation  in  our  pleasures  like  a 
life  of  temperance  and  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

But  1  come  iSrom  the  cause  to  the  crime,  and 
must  aay  a  word  or  two  more  to  that. 

Among  aU  the  brutish  circumstances  of  it,  this 
IS  one,  ttrnt  it  is  an  action  stripped  of  all  modest 
pretences,  all  tolerable  excuses ;  as  it  b  a  mere 
act  of  pollution,  so  there  is  not  one  word  to  be 
said  to  extenuate  it  i  the  man  can  only  sav,  that 
he  does  it  aa  an  excursion  of  mere  seosuauty,  or 
a  gratification  to  the  flesh.  There  can  be  no  end 
in  ity  or  reason  for  it,  that  can  be  so  much  as 
named  without  blushing.  The  woman  is  with 
child,  that  is  supposed.  H  is  known,  and  ahe 
acknowledges  it.  What,  then,  can  be  said  on  that 
aide?  The  end  of  the  coniugal  act  is  already 
answered;  wherefore  does  he  come  near  her? 
It  is  only  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  vice,  only 
to  gratify  his  frailest  part,  to  please  himself,  or, 
as  the  Scripture  says,  *<To  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh." 

This  is  an  end  so  base,  so  mean,  so  absurd, 
that  no  christian  man  can  plead  it  in  excuse; 
and  yet*  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
any  other  excuse  for  it ;  in  short,  it  is  a  mere 
shameless  use  of  a  woman  to  abaie  the  heat  of 


his  spirits,  and  cool  his  tilood;  it  is  making  a 
neoeasary-houae  of  his  wife,  and  nothing  more  or 
less ;  and  that  indeed  is  a  sordid  thing,  so  much 
as  in  the  auggestioQ  of  it ;  it  is  adding  scandal  to 
tiie  crime,  covering  it  without  a  cover;  there  is 
no  excuse  can  be  made  for  it,  no  tolerable  name 
be  given  to  it  (that  I  can  find  at  least)  but  this 
of  nuitrimonial  whoredom,  according  to  my  title. 
Let  us  then  think  of  reforming  this  scandalous 
practice ;  let  us  look  at  it  in  a  due  perspective, 
in  a  clear,  open  light.  If  any  one  thing  can  with 
modesty  be  said  in  defence  of  it,  let  us  hear  it; 
if  not,  if  it  ia  to  be  only  confossed  aa  a  crime,  let 
it  be  forsaken  aa  n  erinm.  What  cannot  be 
defended,  ooght  to  be  reformed  i  what  every 
one  iM  ashamed  to  apeak  for,  none  should  be 
ashamed  to  forsake. 

I  could  ofler  some  examples  upon  this  subject, 
but  they  are  of  such  a  coarse  kind  that  it  is  too 
foul  to  mention ;  tHere  is  no  entering  into  the 
particulars  ;  it  would  offend  the  ears  i  ail  those 
tiiat  have  the  least  pretence  to  modesty.  Some 
of  our  worthy  neighbours  will,  indeed,  on  this 
very  score,  pass  unreproved,  and  the  filthy  eir* 
cumstanoes  not  be  animadverted  upon  because 
they  cannot  be  mentioned ;  but  it  ia  so,  it  cannot 
be  helped,  ao  they  must  escape. 

I  have  the  iionourio  converse  with  some  gen- 
tlemen ao  abstenuous,  that  they  are  able  to  dear 
themseivea  of  Uiis  charge;  and  it  is  to  their 
honour  that  I  mention  it ;  though,  but  in  general, 

Sir  W— —  G and  his  lady  have  treated 

one  another  alwaya  with  auch  juatice  and  with 
such  reserve  in  this  case,  that  as  soon  aa  ever 
the  lady  has  found  lierself  with  child,  she  alwaya 
lodged  hi  apartments  by  herself  till  she  was 
delivered,  and  the  like  at'othar  seasons,  that  no 
ocoasion  might  offer,  where  tiiere  was  ao  much 
love,  to  have  any  excess. 

Nor  has  this  modest  custom  been  so  much  a 
stranger  to  our  ancestors  aa  it  aeems  to  have 
been  to  us,  a  truth  not  at  all  to  our  advantage ; 
this  was,  without  doubt,  the  original  of  that  good 
custom  among  persons  of  quality,  and  of  any 
tolerable  fortunes,  to  have  aeparate  apartments, 
the  gentleman's  lodgings  ajsd  tiie  lady'a  being 
separate,  so  that,  when  decency  requu'ed,  they 
went  from  one  anotlier  for  «  while  till  proper 
times  returned,  and  awde  lodging  together  rea-  - 
fionable  again. 

It  is  true  middling  families  have  not  this 
convenience,  and  cannot  keep  separate  lodgings 
furnished  for  one  anocher ;  it  may  be  said  of  auch, 
indeed,  that  they  have  the  greater  exercise  lor 
their  virtue,  because  they  are  obliged  always  to 
lodge  together.  But  how  great  aoever  the 
exercise  is,  and  how  difllcult  soever  to  be  pot  an 
practice,  still,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  it  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  can  any 
man  be  aaid  to  live  a  life  of  virtue  that  neglects  it 
The  rest  is  all  proetitution ;  nay,  it  is  worse, 
it  is  unnatural,  it  is  a  kind  of  lesser  sodomy,  for 
I  doubt  not  but  Sodom's  sins,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid,  as  I  have  obeerved,  in  high 
feeding,  emphatically  expressed  in  the  sacred 
text  by  **  fulness  of  bread,**  so  the  consequences 
broke  out  in  divers  other  excesses  besides  that 
one  detestable  crime  whieh  bears  the  name  and 
reproach  of  the  place  to  this  day.  Tlieir  goiged 
etomachs  discovered  themselves^  -no  doubt,  in  all 
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the  exoestet  of  a  provoked  appetite  and  an 
inflamed  blood ;  and  it  is  to,  in  like  cases,  to  this 
day. 

We  have  a  testimony  of  this  in  all  places,  and, 
I  may  say,  in  all  ages  of  the  world :  the  high 
feeders  are  the  high  livers;  excess  of  wine  is 
described  in  Scripture  to  produce  excess  of  vice, 
and  the  fire  of  nature  bums  in  proportion  to  the 
fuel  Hence  .the  Italians,  a  nation  who  revel  in 
all  the  varieties  of  luxury,  such  as  rich  wines, 
luscious  fruits,  high  sauces,  pickles,  preserves, 
sweetmeats,  and  perfumes,  to  an  excess,  how  do 
the  hellish  fires  rage  in  them.  How  do  they  run 
out  to  all  the  extremes  of  criminal  riot,  even  to 
that  fury  of  love  called  jealousy,  and  this  often 
ending  in  blood.  How  do  they  dwell  in  wan- 
tonness and  lasdviousness,  and  carry  it  on  to  all 
the  most  unnatural  extremes  of  the  dead  lake 
itself,  and  this  not  only  now,  hut  in  the  Romans' 
time  also  it  was  the  like. 

At  the  same  time  the  more  moderate  feeding 
nations  round  them  are  in  proportion  less 
outrageous  in  their  vice,  and  whether  it  be  from 
any  principle  of  virtue  or  no,  they  are  so  by  the 
mere  consequence  of  things;  they  live  more 
sparingly,  and  their  blood  is  kept  lower,  not 
always  inflamed  (as  is  the  case  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  world) ;  they  are  forbid  wine,  which 
to  these  northern  climates  is  the  fuel  of  outrageous 
actions,  and  leads  to  innumerable  crimes. 

How  easily,  then,  is  this  scandalous  excess  to 
be  cured.  They  have  very  little  regard  to 
modesty,  to  the  demands  of  their  reason  or  of 
religion,  who  will  not  reduce  themselves  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  in  order  to  mortify  such 
criminal  desires  as  these ;  if  a  little  abatement 
of  wine,  or  of  strong,  nourishing,  and  rich  diets, 
and  feeding  more  sparingly,  would  do  it,  they 
must  have  no  desire  to  live  within  bounds,  like 
christians  and  like  men,  who  will  not  abate  a 
little  at  the  trencher,  that  thay  may  be  able  to 
abate  in  another  place. 

Gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  too  near  akin 
to  the  debaucheries  of  love,  as  they  may  well  be 
styled,  not  to  be  called  the  parents  of  the  vice. 
If  you  restrain  the  original,  you  cut  off  the  sequent 
crime;  if  the  springs  are  cut  off,  the  streams 
will  soon  fail ;  if  the  fountains  are  stopped,  the 
rivers  will  soon  be  dry:  and  they  that  will  not 
suffer  so  small  a  mortification  as  the  denying 
themselves  a  little  in  the  excesses  of  the  tat>ie 
and  the  bottle  in  order  to  abate  some  of  the  more 
criminal  excesses  in  the  other  place,  loudly  tell 
us  they  are  in  love  with  the  crime,  that  they 
are  pleased  with  the  vice ;  and  that  it  is  not 
that  they  cannot  restrain  themselves,  but  that, 
delighting  in  the  vile  part,  they  do  no  not  desire 
to  restrain  themselves,  or  to  be  restrained ;  that 
they  will  not  remove  the  fuel,  lest  the  fire  should 
abate.  Thus  one  exccM  follows  another:  a 
debauchery  of  one  kind  follows  the  debauchery  of 
another ;  the  matrimonhil  whoredom  follows  the 
drunkenness  and  the  gluttony  by  the  same 
necessity,  and  as  naturally,  as  the  consequence 
follows  the  cause ;  the  influx  occasions  the  efflux, 
and  the  man  is  but  the  some ;  he  is  a  volunteer 
in  both,  a  willing  servant  to  the  devil,  and 
desfares  not  to  be  delivered  from  the  pleasing 
necessity. 

I  am  the  loagiarttpoa  It  here,  as  I  said  before* 


because,  indeed,  it  is  the  same  thing  in  all  the 
other  wicked  things  I  have  mentioned  in  thif 
work.  Whence  comes  dl  the  indecent  lawful 
things  we  have  been  talking  of  but  from  this  sin 
of  Sodom,  viz.,  fulneu  of  bread?  While  the 
stomach  is  gorged  with  animal  food,  of  whidi  no 
nation  in  the  world  feeds  like  ns,  while  the 
blood  is  filled  with  these  pungent  partides,  and 
the  veins  swelled  with  animal  spirits,  no  wonder 
the  seminal  vessels  are  over*fnll,  and  summon 
the  man  to  a  dismission  or  evacuation,  even  at 
price  of  his  virtue,  of  his  consdenee,  and  of  his 
reason. 

Let  them  that  are  truly  desirons  to  prevent 
this  unhappy  eruption  of  consequences  borfn  ia 
the  right  place;  abate  the  first  mischief;  let 
them  remove  the  causing  evil,  and  the  conse- 
quent evil  will  die  of  course. 

A  mortification  of  the  palate  wonld  be  in 
effectual  reformation  upon  the  lifo:  by  a  due 
regimen  of  diet  we  might  bting  ourselves  to  be  a 
reformed  regular  nation,  and  1  see  no  other  way 
ever  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

We  are  ruined  in  our  morals  by  lawful  things ; 
the  excesses  in  our  lawful  enjoyments  make 
them  criminal ;  even  our  needful  supplies  of  life 
are  the  ruin  of  life.  We  not  only  d^  our  graves 
with  our  teeth  by  mingling  our  diseases  with  our 
food,  nourishing  distemper  and  life  together,  bat 
we  oven  eat  our  way  into  eternity,  and  damn  our 
souls  with  our  teeth ;  gnawinff  our  way  through 
the  doors  of  the  devil's  castle  with  our  teeUk 
In  a  word,  the  drunkard  may  be  well  sakl  to 
drink  himself  to  the  devil ;  the  nine  eating  glut- 
ton  feeds  and  fattens  himself  op  for  the  devil's 
slaughter-house,  because  one  vice  feeds  another 
till  they  are  made  ripe  for  heU  by  the  distracted 
use  of  lawful  and  laudable  things ;  making  law- 
ful and  even  necessary  things  criminal,  and  sow^ 
ing  the  seeds  of  vice  In  the  ordinary  ploughlogs 
of  mere  nature. 

How  usefully  might  we  apply  this  to  our  par^ 
ticular  friends,  of  whom  so  many  will  strive  to 
blush  when  they  read  it.  A.^—  L- — ,  Esq., 
had  never  been  a  whore-master  if  he  had  not 
dined  so  often  at  Puntack's ;  nor  had  good  and 

grave  Sir  L W—  visited  Tabby  K by 

moonlight,  if  he  had  not  dwelt  so  many  dark 
evenings  at  Brown's ;  ao  he  goes  from  the  bottle 
to  the  bawdy-house,  in  which  the  man  may  Im 
said  only  to  act  nature,  and  pursue,  as  all  the 
world  does,  the  direot  course  of  cause  and  eonse- 
quence. 

If  6 W win  cease  to  make  his  house 

a  stews,  his  marriage-bed  a  pollution,  and  bring 
his  modest  wife  to  a  necessity  of  turning  her 
slipper  the  wrong  side  upward  at  him.  If  he  will 
be  able  to  give  a  better  excuse  for  his  matrimo- 
nial whoredom  than  that  he  cannot  help  it,  let 
him  cease  to  eat  Uiree  hours  together  at  break- 
fast, let  him  not  gorge  at  noon  till  he  foils  asleep 
at  the  tabic,  or  drink  at  night  till  he  lies  under 
it ;  let  him  read  '  Coroaro  of  Venice,*  and  live 
upon  two  ounces  and  five  drachms  a  day,  mad 
half-a-pint  of  wioe  In  three  days.  I  will  answer 
for  it,  ills  wife  shall  not  lock  herself  up  for  fear  of 
coming  to  bed  to  a  fury,  nor  swear  the  peace 
against  him  to  get  him  bound  to  the  behaviour  of 
a  christian,  for  fear  of  being  murdered  la  the 
Uwfiil  method  of  man  and  wife. 
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Madmen  by  day  will  be  naadmen  by  nif^ht ; 
they  that  have  do  goveroment  of  themselves  one 
way,  bow  should  they  hare  it  another  way  ?  I 
expect  it  will  be  objected  here«  that  the  nations 
which  I  have  named,  such  as  the  Turks  and 
Moon,  though  they  drink  no  wine,  and  do  not 
feed,  as  wo  do»  upon  flesh,  yet  are  as  wicked  and 
vicious  as  other  people. 

That  those  nations  are  vicious  may  be  true ; 
aod  having  no  laws  of  conscience  or  religion  to 
restrain  them,  they  are,  no  doubt,  much  the 
worse.  But  yet  I  deny  one  part,  viz.,  that  they 
are  so  privately  wicked,  so  lawfully  lewd»  as  I 
call  it,  as  we  are ;  they  have  their  many  wives, 
as  they  will,  but  not  so  much  conjugal  lewdness 
OS  I  believe  we  have,  and  I  have  many  reasons 
to  think  so. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  indeed  one,  but 
have  I  not  given  twenty  instances  of  matrimoninl 
whoredom  in  the  compass  of  this  work  ?     Js  not 
the  common  ordinary  course  of  our  married 
loose  ones  a  series  of  most  scandalous  doings,— 
such,  aod  of  such  kind,  as  the  Mahometans  and 
MvaKOS,  who  have  no  guide  but  nature,  no  check 
but  the  aversions  of  common  sense,  would  abhor  ? 
Of  the  same  nature  with  this,  is  that  of  a  roan 
coming  to  his  wife  after  child-bearing,  and  before 
her  body  be  sufficiently  cleansed  from  its  natural 
impurities,  before  the  seasons  set  apart  for  her 
proper  purgations  are  finished*    This  is  an  arti- 
cle to  be  lightly  touched  too,  because,  forsooth, 
we  will  not  bear  to  be  spoken  plainly  to  of  the 
things  which  we  yet  are  openly  and  shamelessly 
guilty  of. 

This  is  one  of  the  breaches  mankind  make  in 
their  ordinary  practice,  not  upon  the  laws  of 
decency  only,  but  upon  the  law  of  nature ;  for 
the  separation  is  evidently  directed  by  the  law 
of  nature ;  it  is  dictated  from  the  first  principles 
of  that  knowledge  which  the  most  ignorant  are 
famished  with  of  themselves. 

The  women,  indeed,  ought  to  be  the  conser- 
vators of  this  law ;  and  as  they  seem  to  have  a 
kind  of  absolute  power  over  themselves  during 
j  their  ordinary  separations,  they  seem  to  be  the 
most  chargeable  with  the  breach  of  it,  because 
they  are  not  altogether  so  passive  at  this  time  as 
at  another. 

If  there  is  a  breach  of  modesty  here,  it  is  on 
ber  aide  chiefly,  and  therefore  the  reproof  is  to 
her,  and  ought  to  be  so  taken ;  for  it  is  as  noto- 
rious a  charge  upon  her  as  that  of  admitting  a 
roon^  upon  promue  of  matrimony,  before  it  was 
formed  into  a  marriage  ;  which,  indeed,  though 
the  aggressing  was  chargeable  upon  the  man,  yet 
the  yielding  or  consenting,  which  was  wholly 
upon  the  woman's  side,  and  in  her  power,  plainly 
makes  her  chargeable  with  the  offence,  makes  it 
all  her  own  act  and  deed ;    so  it  is  here ;  and 
therefore  it  is  true  that  the  crime  is  her's,  and 
the  reproof  is  upon  her,  and  upon  her  only. 

The  law  of  God,  in  the  public  institution  of 
the  Jewish  economy,  states  this  case  with  respect 
to  the  woman's  separation  after  child-bearing  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  though  the  Jewish  con- 
stitutioDS  being  abolished,  do  not  seem  to  be 
binding  to  us,  yet  they  are  certainly  a  just  rule 
for  us  to  state  a  christian  regimen  or  government 
from  i  they  are  a  good  standard  to  measure  de- 
seacjr  and  the  Uws  of  good  order  by ;  they  were 


I  certainly  formed  upon  the  most  perfect  model  of 
justice  and  equity,  perfectly  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  are  binding  in  decency,  if  they 
are  not  absolutely  so  in  conscience,  and  under 
the  usual  penalties,  as  the  re^t  of  God's  law  at 
that  time  was. 

Most  of  the  sacred  oonstitutions  of  the  Jewish 
state  were  enjoined  upon  the  severest  penalty—* 
generally  of  death,  being  cut  off  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,  &c. ;  and  amongst  those 
things  to  which  those  severities  were  annexed, 
those  which  respected  undeanness  and  natural 
or  accidental  pollutions,  were  some  of  the  chief, 
such  as  having  the  disease  of  the  leprosy,  issues 
of  blood,  nay,  even  eating  leavened  bread  in  the 
seven  days  of  the  passover ;  counterfeiting  the 
sacred  oil  and  the  sacred  perfume  were  punished 
with  death,  '*that  soul  was  to  be  cut  off,'*  &c.:  the 
reason  was,  because  it  was  a  despising  the  legis- 
lator. But  when  he  comes  to  enjoin  the  n^d- 
ful  purifications,  and  the  particular  uncleannesses 
which  were  to  be  purged  by  washings  and  sepa- 
rations, as  also  for  the  eating  of  blood,  the  rea- 
sons are  given  in  plain  words ;  God  speaks  them 
himself;  —  **!  have  separated  you  from  other 
people  that  ye  should  be  mine,*  and  ye  shall  be 
holy  unto  me,"  as  in  Exodus,  chap,  xii;  aod  Levi- 
ticus, chap.  XV  and  xvii;  and  several  other  places. 

Now,  if  these  legal  purifications  were  ap- 
pointed only  that  the  people  might  be  a  more 
exactly  clean  and  sanctified  people  than  the 
other  nations  about  them,  the  reason  holds, 
though  the  sanction  of  that  particular  constitu- 
tion is  ceased,  as  in  other  cases ;  for  example, 
the  law  for  the  man  who  had  trespassed  upon 
his  neighbour,  cheated  or  deceived  him,  was 
made  to  appoint  a  sacrifice  to  atone  for  the 
crime,  and  restitution  for  the  trespass ;  the 
crime  is  still  the  same,  though  the  manner  of 
making  an  atonement  for  it  is  ceased. 

The  uncleanncM  is  the  same  whether  the  law 
be  in  force  or  no.  By  the  Mosaic  institution, 
the  woman  was  to  perform  her  separation — or, 
what  was  then  called  a  purification— a  certain 
time ;  upon  her  bringing  forth  a  male  child,  she 
performed  an  exact  quarantine,  viz.,  three  and 
thirty  days,  and  seven  days ;  and  for  a  female 
child  she  was  obliged  to  perform  a  double  qua- 
rantine, namely,  sixty  and  six  days,  and  fourteen 
days  ;  during  which  time  the  man  was  not  to  be 
suffered  to  come  near  ber,  or  so  much  as  to  touch 
her,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  as  above. 

Now,  not  to  insist  upon  the  legal  purifications 
of  that  strict  law  enjoined  from  above,  and  which 
had  such  solid  reasons  given  for  it,  yet  the  law 
of  nature,  upon  which  lUl  that  part  is  originally 
founded,  u  the  same.  You  may  say  the  neglect 
of  it  is  not  a  mortal  sin,  or  that  deserves  death. 
But  you  cannot  say  it  is  not  a  pudor,  a  shame- 
ful, an  immodest  thing,  or  that  it  is  not  loath- 
some and  odious,  even  in  its  own  nature ;  for  the 
regulation  of  clean  and  unclean,  like  right  and 
wrong,  is  still  the  same,  settled  and  unalterable, 
as  things  established  in  the  law  of  nature,  which 
are  not  altered  by  customs  and  habits,  whether 
good  or  evil. 

It  is  true  that  our  usage  has  reduced  these 
separations  and  purgations  of  the  sex  to  a  month 
or  thirty  days,  which  the  law  of  God  had  fixed 
at  six  weeks,  and  has  made  no  difference  in  the 
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time  of  sepnration  between  the  oireunistaneei  of  i 
a  oirtle  or  female  birth ;  for  all  which  we  give , 
physical  reasons,  such  as  generally  satisfy  our 
scruples  in  those  affairs  :  nor  is  it  my  business  to 
dispoto  here  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  altera- 
tion, and  whether  it  is  sufficiently  grounded  ;^- 
our  physicians  and  anatomists  are  best  able  to 
answer  for  that  part,  and  I  suppose  can  do  it. 

But  even,  with  all  the  abatement  of  days,  and 
I  doubt  not  it  is  reduced  as  low  as  it  can  be,  yet 
[  sav,  with  that  abatement  we  find  it  is  not  ob« 
served  ;  our  libertine  age  breaks  through  it  all, 
and  if  it  were  a  fortnight,  would  perhaps  do  the 
same ;  and  this  is  the  thing  I  complain  of;  and 
for  want  of  which  decency,  or  rather  duty,  peo- 
ple of  this  age  may  be  justly  said  to  deserve  the 
censure  which  a  wise  and  good  man  put  lately 
upon  them,  namely*  that  we  have  not  leu  holi- 
ness than  our  ancestors,  nor  less  honesty,  but 
much  more ;  only  that  he  thought  the  holineu 
and  the  honesty  of  the  days  differed,  and  that 
some  things  would  pass  now  for  hoUneis  and  for 
honesty  with  us  which  would  not  pass  for  such 
with  our  ancestors.  * 

This  indeed  may  alter  the  case  very  much, 
and  the  ages  may  differ  in  the  species  when  they 
do  not  differ  in  the  name  of  the  things;  the 
standard  of  virtue  may  alter  as  the  standard  of 
our  coins  frequently  do  ;  but  the  real  thing,  the 
silver,  and  its  intrinsic  rate  or  value,  alters  not,— 
it  is  dways  the  same  and  ever  will  be. 

To  bring  it  down  to  the  case  in  hand.  Virtue 
and  modesty  were  things  our  ancestors  had  to 
value  themselves  upon  in  a  particular  manner ; 
and  indeed  they  had  a  great  share  of  them,  such 
as  they  might  justly  value  themselves  upon. 
Now  wc  may  boast,  I  hope,  of  virtue  and 
honesty  in  quantity  as  much  as  they,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  do  tallL  as  loudly  of  it  as  ever  they  did  ; 
but  whether  our  virtue  and  our  honesty  are  of  as 
fine  a  standard  or  not,  I  dare  not  enter  upon  a 
nioe  inquiry  into  that  part  for  sundry  good  rea- 
sons, not  80  fit,  perhapa,  to  mention,  as  we  night 
wish  they  were. 

SomeUmes  I  am  afiraid  there  is  a  baser  iilloy 
among  us,  and  that  the  species  it  a  little  altered 
(in  these  ages  of  mirth  and  good  feeding) ;  I  will 
not  venture  to  say  it  is  not  so.  But  even  in  the 
particular  before  me,  I  hav«  been  told  our  fbre- 
fathers  were  stricter  In  their  adhering  to  the 
laws  of  nature  than  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to 
be;  that  they  abhorred  the  pollutions  that  I 
complain  of,  and  that  they  left  us,  their  poste- 
rity, much  a  sounder  and  healthier  generation  for 
that  very  thing,  perhaps,  than  we  may  leave 
thoae  that  are  to  come  after  ns. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  case,  that  these  practices 
should  affect  posterity  so  much  as  they  say  they 
do,  because  whether  we  consider  it  so  much  as  we 
might  do  or  not,  I  cannot  doubt  but  our  children 
win  be  touched  in  their  health  and  constitution  a 
little,  if  it  be  but  a  little,  by  the  corrupt  practices 
of  this  lewd  age.  What  we  brin^  upon  ourselves 
is  nothing  but  to  ourselves,  and  wo  might  be  apt 
to  say,  we  alone  should  suffer  for  it ;  and  it  were 
well  if  it  were  no  otherwise. 

But  to  forfieit  for  our  posterity,  to  entail  dis- 
eases upon  the  blood  of  our  successors,  to  send 
them  into  the  worid  with  aching  heads,  rheuma- 
tic Joints,  entailed  diseawn,  inflamed  blood,  and 


affected  nerves,  and  caase  toem,  as  we  may  say, 
to  come  weeping  into  the  world*  and  go  groaoinf 
out  of  it ;  this  would  give  a  considering  mind  a 
pang  of  remorse,  and  make  ns  anticipate  our 
children's  sorrows  a  little  by  sighing  for  then 
sometimes  before  they  are  bom. 

Life  at  best  brings  sorrows  enoogh  with  H^ 
and  we  need  not  seem  to  be  concerned  lest  oar 
children  should  not  have  their  share  of  then ; 
they  will  bring  evils  of  that  kind  eooagfa  (and 
fast  enough  too)  upon  themselves ;  we  have  no 
need  to  send  them  into  time  with  an  inheritance 
of  crippled  jouits  and  aching  bones,  and  take  care 
to  give  them  cause  to  curse  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  as  many  do  every  day. 

I  make  no  doubt  bnt  the  intemperance  and 
excesses  I  have  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  have 
sometimes  descended  from  line  to  line  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  that  many  of 
the  miseries  of  life  are  owing  to  the  infected 
blood  of  those  that  went  before  them.  And  let 
such  people  reflect  seriously  anon  tho  number  of 
children  bom  Into  the  world  m  this  laxurioui, 
intemperate,  vicious  age,  and  in  this  city  In  par- 
ticular, who  die  in  the  very  Infancy  of  then* 
life,  who  coming  into  the  worid  loaded  with 
distempers,  the  effect  of  their  parents'  inteatpef- 
ance  and  unnatural  excesses,  straggle  a  few  days 
with  the  unequal  burden  of  llfe«  and  expire 
under  the  weight  of  it. 

It  is  but  within  a  few  days  that  I  have  seen 
examples  of  this  kind  in  families  within  the 
reach  of  a  little  inquiry.  One  has  four  diildren 
left  out  of  twenty-four;  another  has  two  out  of 
eighteen;  another  three  out  of  twenty-two ;  aod 
so  of  many  more ;  whereas  T— ^  C  ,  a  man 
of  virtue  and  temperance,  within  the  reach  of 
my  own  acquaintance,  has  had  thirteen  chQdreo, 
and  never  buried  one,  but  at  ninety  years  of  age 
sees  them  all  grown  up  men  and  women,  healthy, 
strong,  frattful,  and  full  of  children  of  their  own. 

G D ,  another  ancient,  gmve,  and 

religious  gentleman,  had  but  four  dbildren,  hit 
wife  dying  young,  and  himself  living  aingle  after- 
wards' to  a  great  age,  saw  those  foar,  being  all 
daughters,  bring  forth  just  eighty  chlldreii,  sad 
had  at  one  time  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of 
his  children,  grand-children,  and  grcat-graad- 
children  dining  with  him  at  his  table. 

These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  temperaoce 
and  modesty  which  assist  to  a  strong  eoottita- 
tion,  whose  vigour  extended  in  the  coarse  of 
nature,  multiplies  much  more  than  the  heats  of 
an  outrageous  flame,  and  leaves  a  tincture  of 
health  and  vigorous  spirits  upon  their  posterity ; 
whereas  a  tainted  soul,  corrapUng  the  man  (^ 
blood  with  vice  and  lewdness,  brings  a  genera- 
tion of  diseased  and  distempered  animals,  fit  to 
be  sent  to  an  hospital,  cmdle  and  all,  and  caHing 
for  physicians  and  the  help  of  art,  even  before 
they  can  be  fairly  said  to  live. 

It  is  trae  I  do  not  place  all  this  to  the  aceouot 
of  the  two  particular  branches  of  intemperance 
and  excess  only  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  but  to  the  whole  practice  of  immodest 
and  indecent  actions,  the  pmduct  of  extmvagmnt 
desires,  mentioned  in  the  chapters  foregeing; 
for  being  now  at  the  dose  of  the  account  (and  it 
is  time  1  were,  for  it  Is  a  black  acooant  indeed), 
the  application  refers  to  the  wholes  vix.,  the 
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general  immodesty  of  the  day,  as  pfactised 
amoDg  married  people,  and  pleaded  for,  vindi- 
cated,  and  defended,  under  the  cover  and  pro* 
tection  of  the  sacred  office,  and  under  the  pre- 
teoofl  of  being  lawful,  because  within  the  bounds 
of  matrimony. 

Nor  do  I  pretend  that  I  have  yet  gone  through 
all  the  branches  of  this  dirty  practice;  the 
wickedness  is  dispersed  among  a  vast  variety  of 
causes  and  circumstances,  as  it  is  among  abun- 
laoce  of  people ;  not  a  back  door,  but  the  cor- 
rupt blood,  the  offspring  of  a  corrupt  race,  sally 
out  at,  and  which  way  soever  you  look,  you  may 
see  daily  new  indecencies,  not  only  acted  but 
contrifed,  studied  and  found  out,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  vice,  and  lay  us  open  to  the  scourge 
of  the  satyr. 

It  is  time  to  combat  an  evil  that  is  thus  growing 
upon  as,  and  that  encroaches  under  the  protec- 
tioo  of  so  many  specious  and  plausible  outsides ; 
one  pleads  nature,  another  law,  another  necessity, 
ail  of  them  things  that  have  their  additional 
pretences  as  hard  to  answer  as  the  offenders 
pretend  they  are  to  resist.  It  is  not  easy  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  offend ;  and  if  they  seem 
to  be  convinced  that  they  do,  it  is  yet  with  such 
eitenuations,  such  eiouses,  and  such  apparent 
inclinations  to  continue  the  practice,  that  there 
IS  scarce  room  to  hope  for  any  amendment 

Could  we  but  conquer  the  avowed  open  de- 
fending these  practices,  it  would  be  a  great  point 
gained;  men  would  cease  to  insist  on  the  justi- 
iication  of  it,  or  to  boast  in  the  facts :  could  we 
but  persuade  them  not  to  publish  their  own 
shame,  but  to  cease  valuing  themselves  upon 
what  they  ought  to  blush  at,  this  would  give 
some  room  to  hope  for  a  reformation  of  the  prac- 
tice;  we  might  promise  ourselves,   that  what 
they  were  once  ashamed  of,  they  might,  perhaps, 
in  time,  think  of  reforming ;  at  least,  it  would 
be  B  step  towards  it.    But  bow  shall  we  suppose 

L         U— ,  of shire,  Esq.,  or  his  eminent 

neighbour  the  j oe,  should  quit  the  crimes 

which  they  meet  without  fail  twice  a  week  to 
contemplate  of,  committing  them  over  again  in 
imagination,  lest  they  should  not  be  guilty 
enough,  and  forming  an  accumulated  guilt  in 
their  souls,  a  guilt  which  few  people  are  wicked 
enough  to  understand,  viz.,  'Once  in  the  fact  and 
again  in  the  reflection ;  instead  of  repentance, 
committing  the  crime  again  in  the  mind  by 
tiiinking  it  over  with  delight. 

These  are  proficients  in  the  art  o^  sinning, 
that  knowing  how  to  offend  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner,  are  so  far  from  repentance,  that,  if  they 
have  any  regret  at  all,  it  is  that  they  know  not 
how  to  be  more  wicked  than  they  are,  but  re- 
joice over  the  opportunities  they  have,  and  wish 
for  more. 

Rather  than  not  be  wicked,  they  will  run 
lawftil  things  up  to  a  criminal  excess,  and  make 
tfaemaelves  offenders  when  they  need  not. 

This  U  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  crime,  such 
a  foDciiieas  of  doing  evil,  that  I  am  persuaded  the 
devil  does  not  come  up  to ;  the  devil  does  not 
commit  sin  as  a  pleasure,  but  with  other  and 
farther  views,  such  as  affh>nting  God  his  supreme 
l^overnor,  and  who  be  hates  on  innumerable  ac- 
counts :  ruining  man,  the  subject  of  his  envy ; 
lc9BeiniMg  the  authority  of  heaven,  and  counter- 


acting divine  Providence ;  and  such  other  hellish 
ends  and  reasons^  for  which  he  ezerta  himself  in 
crime  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  pleasure  the  devil 
takes  in  crime  is  no  otherwise,  but  more  or  less, 
as  it  answers  some  of  these  hellish  '^iw^nii  and 
aims  at  more. 

But  my  accurate  friend  tlie  Squire  — 
pleases  himself  in  the  mere  crimeb  laughs  in  the 
satisfaction  he  finds  in  the  very  eiyoyment  of 
vice ;  like  a  man  that  would  blow  up  a  house» 
and  the  whole  familv  in  it,  for  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  hearing  tne  bounoe ;  and  please  bim« 
self  with  it  afterward,  upon  the  mere  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  innocent  wife  and  children  fly  up  in 
the  aJr,  and  be  dashed  in  pieces  with  the  fall. 

The  fact  is  not  so  bloody  and  cruel  indeed, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same ;  he  that  can  look 
back  upon  a  hundred  adulteries*  and  act  them 
all  over  again  in  his  imagination  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  before,  wishing  for  occasions  to  com- 
mit a  hundred  more,  1  appeal  to  the  learned 
divines,  who  know  what  the  meaning  of  that  text 
is,  **  has  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart"  (Matthew  v,  28),  whether  such  a  man 
is  not  reallv,  though  not  actually,  guilty  of  three 
hundred  adulteries,  putting  them  ^  togeUier. 

It  is  a  particular  snare  to  these  men,  in  the 
case  I  am  upon,  that  they  say  the  crime  they 
are  thus  daily  committing  is  no  crime,  much  less 
adultery,  and  that  it  has  a  cover  for  it,  which 
they  make  theh*  refuge,  and  under  the  protection 
of  which  they  run  out  into  all  these  extravagan- 
cies with  a  kind  of  quietness  and  satisfaction 
upon  their  soul  that  is  not  easily  to  be  described ; 
this  covering  is  the  article  of  marriage,  the  very 
thing  1  am  upon,  and  it  is  upon  this  very  account 
that  this  whole  book  is  written. 

It  is  under  the  cover  of  marriage  that  these 
excesses  and  immodesties  are  comnutted,  but 
under  what  protection  are  they  committed  over 
again  with  the  tongue,  boasting  and  talking 
lewdly  of  the  extravagancies  they  have  com* 
mitted  ?  Of  which  I  have  this  double  charge  to 
lav  against  them,  viz.,  in  the  first,  they  sinned 
with  their  wives ;  in  the  second,  without  their 
wives ;  nay,  to  carry  it  farther,  in  the  first,  they 
sinned  against  heaven ;  in  the  second*  i^ainst  the 
sacred  ordinance  of  marriage,  and  against  the 
wife  also. 

And  not  to  leave  them  room  to  cavil  at  the 
expression,  I  explain  and  insist  upon  it,  that  a 
decent  concealing  the  conjugal  freedoms  between 
a  man  and  his  wifo  is  a  debt  due  to  modesty  as 
a  virtue,  and  to  the  wife  as  she  is  a  wonum.  He 
that  exposes  those  things  deserves  no  more  the 
name  of  a  rational  creature*  much  less  of  a  man 
of  modesty,  nay,  hardly  of  a  man.  In  a  word, 
he  sins  against  his  wife,  and  exposes  himself,  and 
the  last  most  abominably. 

Nor  will  his  marriage  cover  either  of  these 
crimes,  but  rather  aggravate  them,  for,  as  Isai4 
he  sins  against  the  very  marriage  itself;  mar- 
riage is  a  contract  of  liberty  to  lawful  things* 
but  marriage  is  no  protection  for  crime ;  mar« 
riage  covers  the  bed  uodefiled,  and  makes  it  pure 
and  honourable ;  but  the  man  may  pollute  even 
tiis  marriage-bed*  and  when  he  does  so,  be  makes 
that  criminal  which  would  otherwise  be  lawful. 

Thus  unnatural  crimes  may  be  acted  in  the 
marriage  bed,  and  will  any  man  say  it  is  no  sin 
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because  it  is  ander  the  cover  of  marriage  ?  The 
woman  may  be  ravished  in  the  marriage  bed, 
and  the  man  deserve  the  gallows  for  crimes  of- 
fered to  his  own  wife.  Let  such  consider  of  it, 
lest  the  woman  turn  the  slipper  up  against  them, 
and  lest  they  be  ezpowd  as  they  deserve. 

As  matrimony  is  no  protection  for  unnatural 
vices,  so  neither  is  it  for  indecent  excesses  and 
immodesties ;  and  as  for  the  pleasure  they  take 
in  the  contemplation  of  what  was  criminal  in  the 
committing,  as  it  b  doubling  the  offenoe,  so  it  is 
with  the  addition  of  something  unnatural  in  it 
also.  In  a  word,  talking  lewdly,  according  to  a 
known  author,  is  infamous,  but  talking  lewdly  of 
conjugal  actions  is  unnatural  and  odious ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  sodomy  of  the  tongue ;  it  is  a  crime  that 
wants  a  name,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should 
want  a  punishment. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

OF  IVDBCBVT  AWD  UVTlllBLT  lUaUAOBS,  WBB* 
TBKa  AS  TO  THE  TBAaS  OF  THE  PBESOVS,  MAB- 
BTIMO  I  MP  ANTS  AND  CHILDBBN,  OB  MABBTING 
IMMBDIATBLT  APTBB  TBB  DBATH  OP  THB  Hl'S- 
BANO  OB  WIPB  THAT  WENT  BBPOBB. 

Tboogh  every  indecency  is  not  equally  criminal, 
yet  everything  scandalous  and  offensive  is  really 
criminal,  as  that  which  exceeds  it  in  degree; 
and  therefore  the  article  I  am  now  upon,  though 
it  may  not  be  ao  odious  singly,  and  in  Itself  sepa- 
rately, though  it  is  not  so  much  a  matrimonial 
whoKdom  as  the  past  heads  I  have  mentioned, 
yet  it  is  part  of  the  crime,  and  in  the  intent  and 
meanicg  the  persons  are  as  really  guilty  as  in 
any  of  the  other. 

Everything  cornea  within  the  compass  of  what 
I  call  matrimonial  whoredom,  wherein  the  mar. 
riage  is  made  the  mere  cover  for  a  wicked,  un- 
govemed  sensual  desire.  Marriage  is  the  result 
of  a  pure  flame ;  it  is  entering  into  a  sacred  rela- 
tion with  the  ends  and  views  which  conform  to  the 
immediate  end  and  reason  of  the  institution  itself. 

As  it  is  ao  ordinance  of  God,  its  original  is 
divine,  the  reason  of  it  good,  the  nature  of  it 
sacred;  and  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in  its 
purity,  not  debauched  by  the  corrupt  inclinations 
of  men,  and  made  a  tool  to  a  vicious  ungovemed 
appetite. 

This  is  the  case  when  any  excursions  are 
made  out  6f  the  ordinary  road  of  those  two  obli- 
gatory articles,  which  1  mentioned  at  first,  viz., 
decency  and  modesty. 

To  rush  into  matrimony  as  a  horse  rushes  into 
the  buttle,  intimates  a  fury,  not  a  rational,  sober, 
christian  proceeding:  in  a  word,  it  detects  the  per- 
son of  the  crime  I  have  mentioned  so  often,  vis.,  a 
raging  inflamed  appetite;  let  it  lay  ever  so  deep, 
covered  with  whatsoever  pretences,  gilded  over 
however  smooth  and  shining,  let  the  outside  be 
as  specious  as  you  will,  the  poison  is  lodged 
within,  the  venom  of  it  works  in  a  secret  manner, 
till  it  breaks  out  in  scandal  and  crime. 

Take  it  in  which  sex  you  will,  the  oflTence  is 
the  same ;  nor  do  I  always  yield  that  it  is  worse 
in  the  woman  than  in  the  man ;  the  crime  is 
the  same,  and  the  obligation  to  decency  is  equal : 
we  may  load  the  woman  the  harder,  because  we 
pretend  modesty  is  ever  peculiar,  at  least  ought 
to  be  so,  but  I  do  not  grant  it  at  alL     Men 


indeed  make  the  boldest  sallies,  and  the  men 
have  brought  themselves  to  a  kind  of  allowinf 
themselves  in  crime  by  the  authority  of  cuatom ; 
but  I  deny  that  in  the  original  it  ought  to  be  so. 

A  man  ought  no  more  to  swear  and  be  drunk, 
quarrel  and  commit  murder  in  his  rage,  than  a 
woman;  and  the  offence  is  as  great  when  he 
does  it.  Custom  only  has  given  crime  a  more 
odious  title  where  the  woman  is  the  guilty  per- 
son, because  it  is  not  expected  from  her  so  miteb. 
But  is  there  any  law  that  shows  us  the  man  hu 
more  indecent  liberties  allowed  him  than  the 
woman  ?  Not  at  all ;  the  obligation  is  the  same, 
and  the  oflTence  the  same. 

All  indecent  matrimony  is  mutual,  and  the 
crime  is  mutual ;  the  scandal  aflSects  both  ;  the 
woman  is  as  guilty  as  the  man,  and  the  man  a 
the  woman.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  mao 
having  buried  his  wife»  goes  the  next  week,  or 
next  month,  or  next  day  (for  it  is  much  alike), 
to  court  another  woman.  This  is  not  unlawful, 
that  is  true,  but  it  is  highly  indecent,  and  where 
lies  the  crime  ?  In  the  man,  says  custom*  be- 
cause he  is  the  aggressor.  But  I  deny  that 
there  is  the  least  difference  in  that  part,  for  the 
woman  knows  it,  and  she  knows  it  is  scandaloua 
Why,  then,  does  she  coam  into  it?  The  crime  is 
hers  OS  much  as  his.  Nay,  if  a  breach  of  mo- 
desty is  greater  in  the  woman  than  in  the  man, 
as  some  pretend,  then  she  is  the  greatest  offender 
here  too,  for  the  indecetfcy  on  her  side  is  utteriy 
inexcusable. 

But  a  question  or  two  returns  upon  ns  here. 
What  is  the  indecency  that  vou  should  bring  it 
into  the  rank  of  mutrimonial  whoredom,  or  that 
the  woman  should  be  charged  with  it  ?  The  in- 
decency is  a  want  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  and  pray  what  is  the  woman  concerned 
in  that?  Perhaps  she  did  not  so  much  as  know 
her,  or  had  ever  seen  her  in  her  life ;  what,  theo, 
is  the  memory  of  her  to  her  that  comes  after? 

The  next  question  is  this,  breach  of  decency 
is  an  invasion  of  custom  only,  and  this  custoan 
is  a  mere  thing  of  nothing,  an  original  of  no  au- 
thority. Matrimony  as  an  ordinance  of  God, 
aod  as  a  sacred  institution,  custom  can  ba^'e 
nothing  to  do  with  that ;  it  is  not  binding  at  sll 
in  law»  neither  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  what 
have  we  to  do  with  that  ?  The  man  is  singir, 
and  the  woman  is  dead  ;  she  is  as  really  dead  as 
if  she  had  been  in  her  grave  seven  years,  nor  is 
there  the  least  injury  or  injustice  done  to  her; 
all  the  rest  is  a  mere  homage  paid  to  custom,  sad 
which  is  not  at  all  its  due. 

1  give  this  the  greater  length  because  it  is  a 
popular  argument,  and  often  brought  to  defend 
these  sudden,  hasty,  and  indecent  marriogei  1 
speak  of;  and  likewise  to  let  you  see,  that 
though  I  should  grant  every  word  of  it,  yet  my 
objection  against  the  practice  of  such  huty  mar- 
riages stands  good,  and  the  reproach  is  the  same. 

For,  1.  My  objection  is  not  so  much  against 
tho  breach  of  a  custom  as  it  is  against  a  breach 
of  modesty ;  and  if  custom  only  has  made  it  so, 
for  custom  or  crime  made  modesty  a  virtue  at 
first,  yet  since  it  is  so  we  are  bound  by  it  so  far, 
as  we  are  to  do  everything  which  is  of  good  re- 
port, to  avoid  everything  that  gives  offence,  and 
is  an  occasion  of  reproach,  though  it  may  in  it* 
self  be  literally  lawful 
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2.  But  my  objection  lies  chieflf  another  wuy, 
and  pointi  at  another  thing ;  the  hasty  and  un- 
ttmely,  or  unseasonable  marriages  which  I  com- 
plain of,  and  which,  I  say,  are  scandalous  and 
criminal,  are  so,  as  they  discover  themselves  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  raging»  ungovemed  appetite,  a 
furious  immodest  gust  of  sensoality,  a  flame  of 
immoderate  desires. 

As  these  are  things  which  should  be  mortified 
and  restrained,  not  indulged  and  gratified,  so 
every  indecent,  untimely  step  taken  in  pursuit  of 
this  corrupt  and  vitiated  (lame  b  a  crime,  and 
therefore  I  think  a  marriage  founded  upon  this 
foot  is  neither  more  or  less  than  a  matrimonial 
whoredom,  or  at  least  a  degree  of  it.  It  is  a 
criminal  gust,  giving  beginning  to  a  scandalous 
and  indecent  action,  which  by  tliat  means  be- 
comes criminal  too,  though  otherwise  literally 
lawful;  that  is,  it  becomes  matter  of  scandal, 
and  gives  offence  to  others,  which  is  what,  by 
the  scripture  rule,  christians  ought  industriously 
to  avoid. 

Now  when  a  woman,  within  a  month  or  two 
after  her  husband's  death,  shall  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  another,  or  a  man  within  such,  or 
sometimes  a  shorter  time,  shall  apply  himself  to 
a  woman  for  matrimony,  can  this  be  supposed 
to  be  from  a  modest  fouodation,  or  within  the 
compass  of  religious  regards  ?    It  cannot  be. 

Matrimony,  though  it  is  not  so  regarded,  is 
really  a  religious,  sacred,  and  divine  institution ; 
it  ought  to  be  taken  as  such,  and  never  under- 
taken without  regard  to  its  religious  foundation ; 
so  far  as  it  is  made  a  stalking  horse  to  a  corrupt 
and  baser  desire,  so  far  as  it  is  made  use  of  as  a 
pretence  to  cover  the  vitiated  appetite,  give  it 
what  fine  words  you  will,  and  gild  it  over  with 
as  many  fair  outsides  as  you  will,  it  is  so  far 
turned  into  a  matrimonial  whoredom.  The  vice 
is  at  the  bottom,  the  matrimony  is  entered  upon 
merely  to  gratify  it,'  and  to  please  the  appetite 
under  the  cover  of  liberty,  and  under  the  plea  of 
law. 

In  a  word,  all  such  marriages,  or  such  motions 
to  marriage,  where  the  sensual  part  is  the  essen- 
tial part,  are  so  far  liable  to  this  charge ;  when 
the  vice,  I  say,  is  the  moving  cause,  and  the 
ceremony  is  the  tool  to  introduce  and  colour  it, 
that  is  what  I  call  legal  wickedness ;  when  the 
law  of  matrimony  is  made  a  key  to  the  union  of 
the  bodies  more  than  of  the  souls,  opening  the 
door  to  the  insatiate  appetite,  and  covering  the 
fire  of  vice  under  the  legal  institution,  this  I 
call  matrimonial  whoredom,  and  I  think  it  merits 
the  name  very  well. 

Matrimony  is  a  chaste  and  modest  scheme  of 
living ;  it  is  a  state,  not  a  circumstance  of  life ; 
the  end  and  meaning  of  it  is  the  raising  families, 
procreating  children  to  be  brought  up  religiously ; 
it  is  an  establishment  contracted,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be  so,  as  an  appointment  of  heaven, 
and  (or  solid  and  substantial  enjoyments ;  it  is 
durable  as  life,  and  bounded  only  by  the  dura- 
tion of  life.  If  it  be  entered  into  upon  other 
foundations,  and  so  far  as  it  is  so  engaged  to,  so 
far  it  is  abused ;  such  are  joined  together  indeed, 
but  not  according  to  God*s  holy  ordinance ;  it  is 
debauching  the  ordinance,  corrupting  the  pro- 
posed end;  it  is  a  good  means  made  use  of  for  a 
bad  end ;  and  as  It  is  punued  with  wicked  de- 


signs, it  b  so  far  a  wicked  engagement :  siich  do 
not  come  together  like  man  and  wife,  but  like 

w and  r ;  in  short,  they  come  together 

to  take  their  fill  of  crime,  and  that  made  a  crime 
by  the  manner  of  it,  though  not  in  the  letter  of  it. 

As  when  a  set  of  gentlemen  make  an  appoint- 
ment 'for  what  they  call  a  drinking»boot,  they 
make  their  agreement  to  meet  at  such  a  tavern 
on  purpose.  It  is  certainly  and  literally  lawful 
for  them  to  meeL  Society,  and  even  society  for 
diversion,  is  lawful  and  good ;  but  thb  b  a  meet- 
ing merely  to  be  drunk,  merely  to  satbfy  the 
appetite  of  thirst  of  wine,  and  with  an  intention, 
nay,  with  a  resolved  purpose  of  being  drunk. 
And  what  b  to  be  said  then  of  the  meeting  itself? 
It  was  a  wickedneu  in  itself;  it  was  a  purpose  to 
gratify  a  vicious  appetite,  and  so  far  the  very 
meetinff  itself  was  a  crime ;  it  was  an  act  of 
debauchery  ;  it  was  founded  on  a  thirst  of  wine, 
and  a  thirst  not  to  be  quenched  but  by  excess 
and  intemperance. 

The  parallel  is  exactly  just ;  the  matrimony 
contracted  in  the  manner  I  speak  of  b  just  the 
same ;  it  is  founded  in  crime,  the  sensual  part  is 
the  foundation  and  original  of  it ;  and  the  matri- 
mony b  onlv  the  help,  the  convenience  to  bring 
it  to  paM  lawfully,  as  two  resolving  to  go  over 
a  river  to  commit  a  theft :  the  pasing  the  river 
and  the  robbery  b  the  intent ;  (he  ferry-boat  is 
only  the  lawful  assistant  to  an  unlawful  purpose. 

But  neither  b  this  all,  for  it  is  criminal  to 
abuse  the  ordinance,  to  turn  the  sacred  appoint- 
ment of  heaven  to  a  corrupt  and  vile  use,  making 
it  the  assistant  to  sensuality,  and  to  gratifying 
the  flesb,  to  quenching  a  dishonourable  flame, 
which  was  very  for  from  the  meaning  or  design 
of  the  institution.  That  was  all  pure  and  up- 
right, singly  and  simply,  honest  and  clean  in 
every  part  and  branch  of  it,  and  cannot  without 
a  crime  be  turned  and  applied  to  gratify  unchaste 
desires. 

It  is  greatly  wanted  thot  our  governors  and 
constituted  powers  should  take  notice  of  such 
things,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  them,  prevent  the 
turning  and  inverting  the  end  of  these  nice  in- 
stitutions, that  they  may  not  be  applied  to  wrong 
purposes,  or  debauched  by  men  of  vicious  incli- 
nations, to  such  ends  as  are  scandalous  to  religion 
and  to  humane  society. 

It  is  true,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  regu- 
lation which  should  suit  to  every  circumstance 
which  might  happen,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  too :  yet  something  might  be  done ;  for 
example,  I  think  there  might  be  a  law  made 
which  should  limit  the  rule  of  decency  in  the 
case  of  second  marriages,  binding  the  parties 
surviving  to  a  certain  time,  in  which  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  the  man  or  the  woman  to 
marry  after  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband 
that  went  before ;  and  if  any  did  marry  within 
that  time,  it  should  be  esteemed  not  only  un- 
lawful, but  shameful  and  odious,  done  in  mere 
sensuality,  and  to  gratify  the  worst  part,  not  the 
christian  part :  it  should,  in  short,  be  a  brand  of 
infamy  upion  the  person,  whether  man  or  woman, 
either  to  marry,  or  even  to  treat  of  or  about 
marriage,  within  that  time. 

Such  d  law  would,  at  least,  distingubh  people 
one  from  another;  they  would  be  icnown  and 
marked  out ;  and  if  that  law  was  duly  and  ex- 


aetly  •xeouted,  ftba  offenot  would  Ui  tlma  grow 
out  of  use^  be  reallf  fcamUloni,  nobody  would 
be  guilty  of  it  that  had  any  value  for  their  own 
chM'acter,  becauie  it  would  eipoae  the  enne  ai 
weU  astbeCMt. 

I  grant  that  the  ijeepeet  to  the  dead  it  not 
the  thing  ibaimaket  the  erime,  botthat  respeet 
being  a  debt  of  deeencyt  why  ia  it  not  paid  ? 
Let  the  leaton  be-  inquired  into,  the  inewer 
mait  be  natural,  beeanie  the  party  has  a  lecreC 
indinatioa  to  gratify,  and  which  is  to  be  obliged 
ia  ipite  of  tliat  pretenoe.  Now  all  matrimony 
that  ie  merely  entered  into  to  gratify  the  incli- 
nation,  Uiat  ia  undertaken  merely  for  the  aentual 
part,  ia.  in  my  aenaa,  a  debauelied  matrimony, 
beeauao  aenauality  ia  not  the  true  end  and 
deaign  of  the  ordinance  of  matrimony,  but  a 
corruptioQ  of  it  and  an  abuse* 

It  is  for  the  lionour  of  matrimony,  and  to  dig- 
nify the  ordinance  in  a  due  manner,  that  those 
things  should  be  avoided  which  bring  scandal 
upon  it)  though  it  be  but  in  the  circumstances, 
not  in  the  easeniisl  part :  to  see  a  couple  come 
together  SMrely  and  ooenly  to  gratiiy  the  ▼icioos 
and  brutal  part,  and  satisfy  their  sensuality, 
and  then  take  the  sacred  name  of  Ood  in  their 
moutlu,  and  tell  us  they  do  come  together  ac- 
cording to  God's  holy  ordinance,  -» this  is 
making  not  a  jest  of  religion  only,  but  it  is 
profonenem;  it  is  turning  sacred  things  to 
debauelied  purposes  i  it  is  giving  religioos  titles 
to  corrupt  undertakings,  and  sanctifying  crimes 
by  the  mask  of  iiuocence. 

Let  protestanta  and  christisns,  or  those  who 
would  be  esteemed  such,  look  back  upon  the 
purity  wliich  they  profess,  and  no  longer  study 
to  cover  and  conceal  crime  under  the  appear^ 
ance  of  religion,  but  honestly  ex|^ode  the  vicious 
part,  and  distinguish  rightly  between  things 
sincere  and  things  shameful  and  hypocritical. 

Where  matrimony  is  pretended,  let  it  be  as  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  its  institution,  according 
to  God's  holy  ordinance ;  and  as  after  Joining 
christians  are  still  bound  by  the  laws  of  decency 
and  modesty,  let  their  coming  together  be  so 
too ;  let  it  be  without  the  reproach  of  crime, 
without  the  brand  of  indecent  and  immodest, 
wliicb  are  the  ollspring  of  a  most  infamous 
principle.  They  that  fit  the  blame  upon  them- 
selves thus  at  first,  may  depend  that  the  brand 
of  it,  like  burning  in  the  hand,  will  bo  indelible, 
the  blot  never  wears  out ;  whatever  their 
characters  are  afterward,  the  history  is  told  with 
this  heaitation  t*- **  But  he  or  but  she  did  so  or 
so,  married  in  a  most  soandalous  way  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  former  wife  or  husband  ;** 
and  with  this  reproach  they  must  be  content  to 
go  on  to  their  graves. 

How  easily  may  people  avoid  these  reproaches, 
and  bow  much  b  it  every  christian  man's  duty 
to  avoid  them,  if  possible.  A  little  mortifying 
of  the  flesh,  with  its  aflections  and  lusts,  would 
do  it,  especially  as  to  the  religious  part ;  a  little 
prudence  hi  restraining  their  Inclination,  a  little 
government  of  the  corrupt  flame,  a  little  concern 
for  reputation,  for  character,  and  for  the  honour 
of  posterity,  would  smooth  the  way ;  that  Is  the 
dvil  part 

But,  wretched  conduct!  liow  are  all  these 
thbgs  laughed  at ;  how  are  all  the  obligations 


of  decency  and  modesty  forgot.  When  the  rioe 
prompts,  when  the  sensual  part  stirs,  the  voioe 
of  reason  is  drowned  and  stilled  b^  the  damoar 
of  the  senses;  nature  rebels  agamst  priadpls, 
vice  gets  the  better  of  virtue,  and  the  wicked 
appetite  sinks  all  the  resolntfons  of  abstineaoe 
and  moderation* 

And  what  is  all  this  scandal  heaped  op  ftr? 
how  mean,  how  aordid  a  thing,  if  It  be  coniidered, 
abatraeted  from  that  apedoos  pretence.  And 
what  is  the  difference  betwixt  this  and  whoriog, 
if  there  was  not  this  refhge  of  a  leaodsloai 
marriage  ?  Would  such  men  scruple  ooeDchiag 
the  flame  in  a  mora  Irregular  way?  How  losf 
would  rirtue  restrahi  them,  if  modesty  sod  de- 
cency will  not  ?  How  long  will  they  be  afraid  of 
crlmi*,  that  are  not  afl«ld  of  scandal ! 

The  man,  outrageous  in  his  appetite,  nost 
have  a  relief,  his  sensual  part  teases  snd  hapor- 
tunes  him ;  how  long  would  he  hold  out  splnit 
it,  if  there  was  not  this  relief  under  the  colour  of 
law  ?  As  if  the  letter  of  the  law  would  dcfeod 
him,  where  the  essence,  the  intent  and  mesnlsg, 
of  the  law  is  against  him. 

I  can  never  hope  for  snch  a  man,  that  he 
would  restrain  himself  for  fear  of  the  no,  who 
will  not  for  fear  of  the  scandal,  espedsUy  where 
the  scandal  brings  crime  along  with  it  too.  It  it 
a  crime  upon  himself;  It  is  a  sm  agsinit  bhueK 
against  his  fkme,  and  agafaist  hit  family  sod 
posterity;  it  lays  an  indelible  blot  upon  tbea. 
and  be  brands  himself  with  such  a  n»rk  d 
infamy,  that  not  only  his  children  after  bim  ihsO 
bear  a  share  of,  but  such  as  his  children  them- 
I  selves  shall  reproach  him  with  hi  their  torn,  asd 
when  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  bloib,  if  it 
'  should  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  repent  of  it. 

Nothing  that  I  know  of,  at  least  nothing  of  the 
kind,  can  be  a  worse  blot  upon  the  character  of 
a  christian  than  this  of  an  unbounded,  on- 
governed  sensuality,  and  of  doing  scandolooi 
things  fh>m  such  a  vile  principle.  The  nan 
himself,  or  the  woman  either,  wiU  be  a  nnch 
ashamed  of  It,  and  as  much  reproach  tbemselni 
afterwards  as  anybody  else,  unlem  the  crime  itaelf 
hardens  them  against  shame. 

Captain H was  a  noted  offender  of 

this  kind ;  he  wu  a  commander  of  a  good  ihip. 
and  his  name  is  now  a  standing  precedent  both 
of  the  crime  I  am  speaking  of  and  the  pemtence; 
he  buried  a  virtuous,  sober,  beautifhl  wife,  and 
with  a  face  of  unconcerned  levity  looki  inioe* 
diately  round  him  for  another,  even  before  on 
first  wife  was  buried.  As  the  thought  wu 
surprifing  and  impudent,  so  he  could  not  etpect 
any  woman  of  modesty  would  talk  with  him 
upon  that  subject;  and  as  he  found  he  was 
abhorred  and  scorned  upon  the  very  mention  of 
it,  he  seeks  out  where  he  thought  he  ihoald  not 
be  refused;  and  that  way  be  answered  hit 
wicked  design  immediately,  for  he  married  in  two 
days  after  his  wife  was  buried. 

In  an  ill  hour,  pursuing  hts  vicious  appetite, 
he  singles  out  a  woman.  *'  Fool  u  1  wss»  i^d 
he  afterwards;  "what  need  I  have  aikcd  her  to 
marry  ?  If  it  had  been  the  other  qoasUoo,  1  iie«i 
not  have  feared  a  denial."  . , 

In  a  word,  he  married  her,  loved  her.  lay  with 
her,  and  hated  her,  and  all  within  the  coopoit 
of  a  fortnight;  in  another  fortnight  he  Kent  to 
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«ea  and  left  her,  and,  in  two  months  more,  was 
cast  awAv,  drowned,  and  saw  her  no  more ;  and 
ibe  woman  married  again  the  neit  day  after  she 
heard  of  it. 

The  man  was  always  ^before  this  step)  lotred 
and  esteemed  among  his  friends ;  he  passed  till 
that  time  for  a  man  of  virtne  and  sobriety ;  and, 
had  he  thought  fit  to  have  subdoed  his  vicious 
appetite  but  one  year,  or  perhaps  half  a  rear,  be 
had  preserved  that  character,  and  might  have 
had  his  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ladies  in  his 
neighbourhood ;  very  few  would  have  refused 
him.  And  this  he  acknowledged  in  the  hearing 
of  the  person  from  whom  1  had  the  relation. 

But  overjoyed  with  the  liberty  he  had  upon 
the  change  of  his  circumstances ;  Quitting  a  sick 
companion,  and  left  to  range  the  world  for 
another,  he  sacrifloed  his  fame  to  his  sensuality, 
and  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  stay,  no, 
not  a  week,  which  precipitation  made  him  the 
seom  of  all  about  him ;  and,  as  I  said,  in  less 
than  a  month  he  could  have  hanged  himself  with 
the  same  satisfaction,  compared  to  what  he  had 
in  the  preposterous  stop  he  had  taken :  but  it 
was  too  late  to  look  back,  he  oould  never  retrieve 
It.  He  was,  indeed,  a  penitent,  as  to  the  folly  of 
it;  and  owned  to  me  personally,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  mere  matrimonial  whoredom.  I  use 
his  own  words ;  and  it  was  the  very  first  case 
that  put  the  purpose  of  reproving  it  hi  this 
manner  into  my  thoughts. 

The  tragedy  of  this  poor  gentleman  was 
enough  to  fill  any  man's  mind  with  a  just  indig- 
nation at  the  practice  ;  and  though  we  see  it 
often  done  where  perhaps  the  consequence  is  not 
so  fatal,  yet  the  particular  scandal  of  it  is  not  at 
all  lessened.  Had  he  not  found  that  favourable 
passage  out  of  life,  whether  in  judgment  or  in 
mercy  God  alone  knows,  I  know  not  what  might 
have  been  his  fate ;  for  it  was  such  a  mortification 
to  him  to  see  himself  so  universally  despised  upon 
this  scandalous  occasion,  and,  as  he  himself  said, 
to  deserve  it  too;  whereas  he  was,  on  the 
oontraiy,  so  generally  beloved  before,  that  it  was 
more  than  aJl  the  philosophy  he  was  master  of 
oould  support 

He  was,  indeed,  a  memento  to  bis  friends,  and 
a  warning  against  matrimonial  whoredom  to  all 
that  knew  him.  I  say  nothing  of  the  creature 
be  took ;  she  is  below  our  consideration  in  the 
case,  because  she  had  no  character,  no  virtue  to 
expose. 

All  the  argument  this  unfortunate  person  had 
to  excuse  himself  was,  that  he  was  loath  to  go  to 
a  whore ;  but  he  was  horribly  ashamed  to 
mention  It,  nor  did  he  speak  so  but  to  his  very 
Intimate  friends,  of  whom  1  was  one.  But  he 
repented  heartily  of  that  caution,  and  owned  to 
us  that  he  believed  bis  sin  was  as  great,  and 
especially,  as  he  said,  the  scandal  was  greater. 
Nor  did  he  think  himself  less  guilty  of  whoredom 
for  the  formality  of  the  marriage ;  and  I  am  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  from  this  man,  and  from 
his  penitentials,  that,  as  above,  I  had  the  very 
words  which  I  make  the  title  of  this  work,  and 
which  I  have  on  so  many  occasions  repeated,  viz. 
matrimonial  whoredom. 

From  this  sad  history  in  a  man  whom  I  es- 
teemed as  a  man  of  worth,  and  for  that  reason 
esteemed   his   story  as  considerable,   I  might 


proceed  to  give  flagrant  examples  of  the  like 
scandalous  matches,  and  from  the  like  unjustifiable 
principle,  but  without  the  like  penitent  acknow- 
ledgment ;  such  Is  the  famous  B         B of 

wanton  fame,  who  married  five  husbands  in  less 
than  four  years ;  and  Impudently  declares,  the 
resolves  never  to  stay  above  a  fortnight  unmarried 
at  a  time.  But  these  examples  are  too  mean  for 
our  mention ;  the  telling  a  scandalous  story  of  a 
scandalous  person  is  no  novelty,  there  is  no 
instruction  in  it,  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected. 
But  the  practice  of  such  things  where  men 
pretend  to  understand  themselves,  to  have  a 
sense  of  reputation,  of  virtue,  prudence,  and, 
above  all,  of  religion ;  this,  indeed,  has  something 
wonderful  in  It,  and  is  worth  recording. 

Another  scandalous  piece  of  matrimonial 
whoredom,  and  which  I  call  untimely  marriagesb 
is  that  of  marrying  infants  and  persons  not  of 
ages  fit  for  marriage,  or,  as  we  say,  not  marriage- 
able. Thij  has  something  extremely  shocking 
and  surfeiting  in  it,  and,  indeed,  will  less  bear  a 
repetition  than  anything  we  have  spoken  of 
yet ;  and  I  am  harder  put  to  it  to  express  the 
just  detestation  of  it,  especially  in  the  cases  which 
represent  themselves  on  the  particular  before  me, 
because  the  particulars,  and  the  motives  of  them, 
can  hardly  be  modestly  mentioned. 

J— «  M— —  lived  not  twenty  miles  off  of 
Highgate ;  be  had  two  young  ladies  in  his  house, 
and  who  were  bred  up  by  bim,  or  under  him,  bis 
own  daughter  and  a  little  cousin,  his  child's  play- 
fellow. His  wife  died,  that  was  the  first  opening 
to  his  wickedness.  They  were  both  young,  his 
daughter  about  eleven  years  old,  the  cousin 
between  eleven  and  twelve ;  from  his  little  cousin 
being  his  daughter's  playfellow  he  wants  to  make 
her  bis  own,  and,  in  about  two  years,  made 
himself  so  familiar  with  her  (to  describe  it  no 
nearer)  that  he  divested  her  oi  all  modesty  also ; 
but  that  be  might  not  make  it  a  piece  of 
debauchery,  as  he  called  it,  he  gets  a  profligate 
parson  and  marries  the  girl,  himself  upwards  of 
forty  and  the  child  a  litUe  above  thirteen,  which 
be  alleged  was  a  marriageable  age,  and  before 
she  was  fourteen  she  was  with  child  by  him. 
Whether  she  died  in  child-bed  or  no,  1  do  not 
remember ;  but  this  I  have  heard  for  truth,  that 
a  few  years  after  he  was  under  prosecution,  and 
at  last  fled  the  country  for  a  more  criminal 
conversation  with  the  other  ohild,  viz.  his  own 
daughter,  when,  to  palliate  the  matter,  he  would 
have  married  her  too;  but  that  design  was 
happily  prevented.  1  hope  nobody  would  deny, 
but  that  whatever  the  first  was,  the  last  was  not  ma* 
trimoiiial  whoredom  only,  but  matrimonial  incest. 

It  is  true  the  last  is  a  superlative  in  wickedness, 
and  is  not  needful  to  our  case ;  but  the  first  1 
take  to  merit  very  justly  the  title  of  matrimonial 
whoredom,  and  to  come  within  the  reach  of  my 
text. 

I  could  give  a  counter  example  to  this  In  a 
woman  upwards  of  forty,  who,  having  bred  up  a 
youth  almost  in  charity  in  her  family,  and  being 
herself  left  a  widow,  married  the  little  boy,  so  I 
call  him,  and  did  it  with  circumstances  scan* 
dolous  enough ;  the  particulars,  indeed,  I  have 
not  at  large,  but  at  bis  thirteenth  year  she 
married  him,  and  before  be  was  fifteen  years 
old  had  a  child  by  him,  and  after  that  three  more. 
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I  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  her  story,  no, 
not  10  much  as  I  have  nod  an  account  of;  it  is 
too  foul ;  I  have,  indeed,  no  words  for  it ;  tlie 
English  language  is  not  able  to  cover  such  dirty 
worli,  so  1  must  leave  it,  as  I  am  forced  to  do 
several  others ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  that  I  call 
matrimonial  whoredom,  it  was  here  in  its  highest 
extent,  and  in  the  extreme  of  indecency  and 
immodesty. 

It  b  true,  these  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the 
chapter  of  marriages  in  unsuitable  years ;  but  I 
rather  place  them  here,  because  I  treat  these 
particular  articles  as  really  criminal  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  nature  of  them  ;  the  other  might  be 
unhappy,  occasioned  by  the  unsuitable  circum' 
stances,  but  these  were,  1  say,  criminal ;  as  Job 
says,  they  ought  to  have  been  punished  by 
the  judge,  they  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  modest 
people,  and  are  hateful  and  odious  in  the  sight 
both  of  God  and  man. 

To  bring  it  to  the  case  in  hand :  here  was  the 
essence  of  matrimonial  whoredom  ;  the  mere  in- 
centive to  this  marriage  must  be  the  wicked 
part,  tho  satisfying  the  brutal  sensual  appetite. 
What  can  it  be  less  ?  The  office  of  matrimony 
was  made  but  the  introduction,  I  had  almost 
said  the  usher,  to  the  whoredom ;  only  that  in- 
deed the  matrimony  is  a  passive  circumstance, 
not  a  voluntary  act ;  in  a  word,  matrimony  is 
abused,  and  brought  into  it  unjustly ;  and  there- 
fore, I  think,  they  are  right  in  foreign  countries, 
where,  in  such  cases,  the  persons  are  liable  to 

f punishment,  not  for  the  vicious  part  only,  which 
t  is  hard  to  come  at  there,  as  well  as  here ;  but 
they  are  liable,  I  say,  to  punishment  for  abusing 
the  holy  sacrament,  so  they  call  matrimouy,  and 
making  it  to  be  a  tool  to  hand  them  on  to  com- 
mit the  crime;  this  they  call  intuiting  the 
church,  and,  indeed,  so  1  think  it  is ;  and  they 
have  their  ecclesiastic  •constitutions,  by  which  it 
is  punishable,  and  the  priest  is  punished  also 
thst  officiates  in  such  a  marriage. 

But  to  quit  thb  nauseous  part  as  soon  as  we 
can ;  untimely  marriages  are  certainly  scanda- 
lous In  their  nature,  especially  where  the  age  is 
unequal,  where  one,  being  young,  and  scarce 
ripe,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  for  the 
marriage  bed,  the  other  is  of  full  age ;  it  is  not 
a  matrimonial  whoredom  only ;  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  kind  of  a  matrimonial  rape,  because  it 
has  something  of  violence  offered  to  nature  in  it 
on  one  side,  and  something  odiously  and  crimi- 
nally immodest  on  the  other. 

It  is  true,  and  it  is  objected  against  me  here, 
that  in  other  countries  it  Im  ordinary  for  thechiU 
dren,  especially  of  great  families,  to  come  toge- 
ther young,  and  they  have  a  usual  saying,  that 
like  fruit  gathered  green,  and  laid  up,  they  will 
ripen  together ;  upon  this  foot  they  frequently 
marry  very  early,  the  ladies  at  eleven  to  iwelve, 
and  the  gentlemen  at  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and, 
as  it  is  the  practice  of  the  country,  there  is  no 
scandal  in  it. 

I  have  little  to  say  to  this  practice  abroad ;  I 
know  it  is  so  io  Spain,  Portugal,  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  other  places  in  the  world;  and  there 
may  be  natural  reasons  to  be  given  in  justiBcation 
of  the  practice ;  some  taken  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  people,  some  from  the  climate,  some 


from  one  cause,  aome  from  another.  Natnnlifts 
can  say  more  to  it  than  is  needful  here.  Mas 
and  woman  have  a  TcgeUftive,  as  well  as  a  tenl- 
tive  and  rational  life ;  and  there  may  be  a  pbyw 
steal  reason  given  why  naftora  may  be  riper  fai 
one  part  of  the  world  than  in  anotlier,  aod  in 
some  people  sooner  than  in  olben  s  as  it  Is  evi- 
dent the  seasons  for  the  prodnetion  of  ifae  wae 
fruits  differ  in  one  place  and  in  one  conntry  frooi 
another ;  the  vintage  and  the  com  iMrresi  diftr 
in  one  country  from  anoCKer ;  liere  Cbey  gather 
in  August,  there  in  October ;  and  it  may  be  tba 
like  in  other  things,  and  in  nwn  and  iraaaen,  as 
well  as  io  other  creatures,  for,  as  I  said,  the  ve- 
getative life  obeys  the  law  of  nature  in  then,  aa 
well  as  in  plants  and  trees. 

But  it  is  enough  that  this  is  not  the  eaat< 
our  country,  neither,  perhapi,  has  aatare 
pared  things  to  have  it  be  00;  and  thoagb 
times  we  may  see  exceptions  here  too^  and 
tracts  may  be  made  sooner,  yet  at  aoooeii 
lady  should  be  fourteen  to  fifteen,  and  tha 
tlemao  sixteen  to  seventeen,  and  even  this 
be  thought  very  soon  too. 

1  know,  as  alMve,  it  may  be  otherwise 
times ;  but  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  nsodcst  ar 
decent.  I  bear  of  an  instance  at  this  tiasa  of  a 
young  lady  that  is  big  with  child*  at  a  little 
above  thirteen.  But  it  is  iU  tboagbt  on;  it  is 
made  a  jest  of;  it  is  called  a  child  with  child; 
the  mother  of  the  giri  is  looked  awry  npoo,  aad 
spoken  ill  of,  for  sulTering  it;  the  yonng  thiag 
ii  looked  at  as  people  look  at  a  sight  or  ibow, 
and  as  something  monstrous. 

But  what  isthis  to  theeaseia  band?  Whcrataa 
couple  is  equal,  the  matter  is  the  lam ;  aod  tf 
there  be  a  fault  anywhere,  it  seems  to  lie  opao 
the  parents  or  guardians,  or  whoever  had  the 
conduct  of  the  young  people.  Bat  this  doea  aot 
relate  to  the  case  that  I  am  opoo;  the  two 
wretched  examples  i  have  given,  and  which 
were  both  within  the  narrow  eompam  of  my  owa 
knowledge,  are  not  at  all  justified  by  the  |iraetaoe 
of  other  nations;  we  are^  as  ehrisfian^  to 
be  bound  by  the  laws  of  decency  and  modmly, 
and,  as  subjects  of  a  just  government,  by  the 
laws  practised  and  received  m  our  owa  ooontiy. 
It  is  the  custom  in  some  nations  to  §0  nake4 
and  in  others  they  clothe  so  light,  that  it  is,  « 
we  say,  next  door  to  going  naked ;  tlieir  elothes 
being  so  thin  and  light,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  are,  as  it  were,  described  to  the  eye  bj  the 
garments  setting  so  close  to  them ;  as  in  Italy, 
in  Turkey,  and  Barbery,  and  other  hot  oevo- 
tries :  but  such  a  practice,  though  It  is  thought 
nothing  of  there,  would  be  thought  Immodest 
here  to  the  last  degree,  and  indeed  ecaodahNis ; 
and  christians  are  to  cleave  ao  far  to  the  custom 
of  the  place  as  to  do  all  things  that  are  of  good 
report 

.  But  I  return  to  the  case  of  natimely  maN 
riages,  and  1  shall  close  it  with  a  story  wMeh 
I  have  very  good  authority  for  the  troth  ot, 
where,  though  I  cannot  say  there  was  anythbif 
of  immodesty  in  the  design  or  intention,  nor  any- 
thing immodest  practised,  or  intended  to  be 
practised,  yet  heaven  seemed  to  make  It  aa  oa- 
happiness.to  the  party,  at  least  it  was  a  surpris- 
ing disappointment. 
A  certain  ancient  widow,  having  a  tolefaUe 
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good  estate,  bat  no  ebUdreo,  and  being  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  oi  age,  had  fiied  her 
thoughts  upon  two  young  women,  which  were 
her  relatioos  (nieces  I  think),  to  leave  what 
estate  she  had  to,  and  which,  divided  between 
the  two,  would  have  made  them  tolerable  good 
fortunes. 

As  she  intended  them  this  good  luck,  so  it  is 
likely  she  gave  them  some  tolerable  additions 
while  she  was  alive,  as  to  their  education,  and. 
perhaps,  to  their  equipage. 

However,  the  foolish  young  girb,  supposing 
their  aunt  had  nobody  else  to  give  her  estate  to, 
and  not  perhaps  sensible  of  the  kindness  showed 
them,  at  least  not  so  sensible  of  it  as  they  ought 
io  have  been,  carried  it  but  very  indifferently  to 
the  old  lady ;  not  only  slighting  her,  and  neglect- 
ing her  on  many  occasions,  but  sometimes  took 
upon  them  to  be  saucy  to  her ;  and,  in  a  word, 
at  length  they  too  plamly  discovered  that  they 
looked  upon  the  estate  to  be,  as  it  were,  their 
right,  and  as  if  the  old  lady  lived  too  long 
for  them ;  they  would  be  ft^quently  talking  to 
one  another,  or  to  others,  what  they  would  do, 
and  bow  they  would  live  when  they  came  to  the 
estate,  if  the  old  woman  was  but  out  of  the 
way. 

Either  some  officious  people,  perhaps  servants, 
had  spite  enough  to  report  this  to  the  old  lady, 
or  the  nieces  had  the  indiscretion  to  let  her  hear 
some  of  it ;  the  latter  not  very  unlikely ;  or  she 
gathered  fi^m  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct, 
that  they  slighted  her ;  that  they  only  waited  the 
good  hour ;  that  what  little  respect  they  showed 
her  was  evidently  for  what  they  were  to  get  by 
her,  and  no  otherwise»  and  that  they  waited  with 
impistience  when  she  would  be  pleased  to  walk 
off;  all  which  was  indeed  true  in  fact. 

Alter  the  old  lady  had  thus  taken  notice  of 
Iheb  oondnct  some  time,  she  once  took  occasion 
more  particularly  to  let  them  know  it :  she  toid 
them  what  she  had  observed,  bow  unkindly  they 
treated  her,  how  perfectly  at  liberty  she  was  to 
give  her  estate  to  whom  she  pleased,  and  that 
she  was  not  so  old,  and  come  to  doat  so  much, 
as  to  give  what  she  had  to  those  that  did  not 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  deserve  it,  or  that 
ooold  not  afford  to  be  civil  to  her;  that  she 
foand  they  only  gaped  for  her  death,  and  that 
she  should  take  care,  if  they  did  not  alter  their 
conduct,  they  should  have  little  enough  to 
cxp4N^  from  her. 

This  alarmed  them  a  little ;  and  if  they  had 
been  anything  but  thoughtless  girls,  they  would 
have  changed  their  methods  a  little.  But  it 
wore  off  in  a  little  time,  and  they  went  on  just  as 
they  dM  before. 

At  length  the  old  lady,  thoroughly  provoked 
by  tbeUr  ill  usage,  and  her  resentment  being 
quickened  by  some  particular  extraordinary  car- 
riage, takes  a  sudden  resolution  to  change  her 
way  of  living,  leave  off  house- keeping,  and 
retire  into  the  country,  to  end  her  days,  as  shr 
called  it,  hi  peace,  and  do  good  with  what  she 
had. 

Her  nieces  soon  found  they  had  lost  themselves 
so  much  with  her,  that  they  had  not  interest 
eDOUgh  to  alter  her  resolutions,  though  they 
bung  about  her  then  with  tears  and  entreaties. 


so  they  employed  other  relations  to  intercede 
with  her.  But  she  soon  stopped  their  mouths 
with  letting  them  know  how  her  nieces  had 
treated  her,  and  what  fair  warning  she  had  given 
them,  adding  some  particular  unkindnesses 
which  she  had  met  with  from  them,  and  some 
speeches  which  they  had  been  weak  enough  to 
let  her  overhear ;  upon  which,  io  short,  she  was 
unalterably  resolved  either  to  give  away  her 
estate  to  charitable  uses,  or  otherwise  to  dispose 
of  it,  so  that  they  should  never  be  at  all  the 
better  for  it;  and  that  it  was  too  late  now 
to  persuade  her,  for  she  was  fixed  in  her  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  reasons  being  such  as  could  not 
be  answered,  her  nieces  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
consider  of  some  other  ways  to  maintain  them- 
selves, for  she  had  no  more  to  say  to  them. 

This  was  dismal  news  to  the  two  girls ;  but 
they  had  no  remedy,  so  they  shifted  as  they 
could ;  we  have  no  more  to  say  about  them. 

The  old  lady,  according  to  her  resolution,  as 
above,  pot  off  her  house,  and  went  into  the 
country  whe^  her  estate  lay,  and  dwelt  with  one 
of  her  tenants  in  the  country ;  here  she  lived  per- 
fectly retired,  and  attended  only  with  one  ser- 
vant ;  and  by  this  time  she  was  about  8ixt]r-five 
years  old,  but  of  a  sound,  hale  constitution,  a 
cheerful,  easy  disposition,  cahn  temper,  and  all 
the  happy  tokens  of  long  life. 

It  happened  one  day,  talking  seriously  with 
her  tenant,  a  good,  honest,  plain  man,  but  a  man 
of  sense,  and  particularly  of  abundance  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  she  made  her  complaint  to  him, 
how  unkindly  she  had  l>een  treated  by  her 
nieces,  and  how  she  had  resented  It,  and  was 
resolved,  as  above,  that  none  of  them  should  be 
the  better  for  her. 

The  good  man  exhorted  and  persuaded  her  to 
forgive  the  young  women,  to  consider  they  were 
young  and  gay,  and  wanted  discretion,  and  that, 
no  doubt,  they  would  carry  it  otherwise  to  her 
now,  if  she  would  receive  them  again ;  he  added 
the  command  of  our  Saviour,  to  forgive  ene» 
mies,  and  our  offending  brother ;  and  so  pleaded 
often  with  her  for  the  two  poor  cast-off  girls. 
But,  he  found  the  old  lady  inflexible ;  she  had 
taken  things  so  ill  that  she  could  not  go  back  ; 
she  would  forgive  them,  she  said,  and  pray  for 
them,  but  she  would  never  give  her  estate  to 
them  ;  that  she  said  she  wos  not  bound  to  do 
upon  any  account  whatever.  In  a  word,  the  good 
man  found  there  was  no  room  to  say  anything 
farther  upon  that  subject,  unless  he  would 
utterly  disoblige  her,  which  it  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  do ;  so  he  meddled  no  more  with  it. 

After  some  time,  the  old  lady  tells  her  tenant 
she  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  together.  The  daughter  was,  it  seems, 
a  young  married  woman,  but  a  sober,  grave,  and 
religious  body,  like  her  father,  and  also  of  a 
judgment  above  her  years  -,  and  this,  it  seems, 
made  the  old  lady  take  her  into  the  council.  The 
tenant  had  also  a  son,  but  he  was  but  a  little  boy 
of  about  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

At  this  meeting  the  old  lady  tells  them,  that 
as  she  was  now  in  years,  and  could  not  expect  to 
live  much  longer,  she  thought  it  was  time  to 
settle  her  affiurs  in  the  world,  and  to  dispose  of 
what  estate  she  had  to  leave  behind  her  ;  that 
they  all  knew  how  she  had  been  treated  by 
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thoie  to  whom  she  bad  been  lo  kind,  and  to 
whom  the  had  purposed  to  be  ttlll  to  much 
kinder ;  that  they  likewise  knew  what  her  reso- 
lutions were  with  respect  to  that ;  that  at  his 
importunity,  however,  die  had  so  far  forgiven 
them  as  to  resolve  to  give  each  of  them  a  legacy 
of  one  hundred  pounds  to  help  to  support  them, 
and  to  testify  her  charity,  notwithstanding  the 
ill  usage  they  had  been  pleased  to  give  her; 
but  tlut  DOW  it  was  time  for  her  to  settle  the 
rest 

After  this  discourse,  the  told  them,  that  ihe 
had  been  studying  aU  possiblo  ways  how  she 
might  dispose  of  her  estate  most  to  lier  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  that,  upon  the  wholct  she  was  resolved 
to  marry.  The  tenant,  a  grave,  and,  as  I  said, 
good  mae»  seemed  to  be  greatly  distasted  at  that 
kind  of  proposal  for  settBog  her  estate,  and  the 
tenant's  wife  and  daughter  both  began  to  disco- 
ver their  surprise  at  it,  and  a  kind  of  nauseating 
the  proposal 

**  But  hold,"  says  she,  *'  hear  what  I  have  tar« 
ther  to  say  before  you  give  your  opinion.  My 
proposal  of  marrying  shall  have  no  scandal  in  it, 
I  will  pf  omise  you ;  I  stiaU  leave  no  room  for 
reproach,  and  you  will  say  so  when  you  hear 
who  1  have  pitched  upon  for  my  husband.  In 
short,  there  is  a  little  boy  in  your  town  whom  I 
have  chosen  for  a  husband,  and  upon  whom  I 
will  settle  my  estate ;  and  he  is  so  young  that 
nobody  can  raise  any  objection  against  it ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  I  shall  be  in  my  grave  t>efore  be  will 
be  grown  up  to  man's  estate  ;**  and,  giving  them 
no  time  to  answer^  she  added,  '*  this  little  boy  is 
your  son.  I  think,"  says  she,  **  you  say  he  is 
not  above  nine  or  ten  yean  old,  and  I  am  almost 
seventy ;  and,  if  you  give  your  consent,  1  iviil 
pot  him  to  school,  Mmd  ailer  that,  if  I  shonld 
live  so  long*  I  will  put  him  apprentice  at  London 
to  a  good  trade,  and  give  one  hundred  pounds 
with  him,  and,  to  be  sore,  I  shaU  be  dead  before 
be  will  be  out  of  his  time ;  and  then,  selli^  part 
of  the  estate,  he  will  have  a  good  stock  to  set  up 
with,  and  the  remainder  will  make  a  good  join- 
ture for  a  wife." 

The  tenant  was  strangely  surprised  with  the 
proposal,  and  indeed  was  embarrassed  with  it 
As  for  the  women,  they  were  quite  silenced.  But 
the  good  man  told  her,  that  indeed  the  proposal 
she  had  made  of  marrying  a  child,  would  take 
away  all  the  scandal  which  he  was  before  con- 
oerned  abont  on  her  account ;  but  that  it  would 
be  a  sad  blow  to  her  own  relations,  and  though 
be  knew  not  what  to  say  as  to  his  child,  whom 
he  would  be  very  tender  of  hurting,  seeing  she 
had  such  kind  thoughts  about  him  as  to  design 
Mb  her  estate,  yet  be  could  not  still  but  beg  of 
her  to  consider  very  well  before  she  distnheritod 
her  two  nieces,  and,  at  least,  to  do  something 
more  for  them.  But,  in  short,  she  was  immove- 
able as  to  that  part,  and,  aAer  some  other  difll. 
cultles  whioh  the  old  tenant  started,  for  he  did 
ooi  seem  to  eome  very  willingly  into  it,  no,  not 
to  the  last,  it  was  however  agreed  upon,  and  she 
was  married  to  the  boy. 

According  to  her  proposal,  she  put  him  to 
school,  and  had  bin  made  a  very  good  scholar, 
and  she  Uved  not  only  to  see  him  come  home  from 
the  school,  but  to  be  big  enough  to  go  apprentice, 
and  abo  to  see  him  oome  out  of  his  time,  by  I 


I  which  time  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age. 

But,  as  I  said,  even  this  unsuitable  match  dad 
not  prove  so  satisfiwtory  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  it  pleased  God  this  woman  lived  to 
such  a  prodigious  age,  that  the  little  boy  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age  when  he  followed  her 
to  the  church  to  bury  her,  and  she  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  yeart  old. 

This  story  I  had  attested  to  me  by  a  person 
of  unquestioned  veracity,  who  told  me  he  was 
himself  at  her  foneraL  She  was  sixty-five  when 
she  married  him,  and  lived  sixty-two  years 
with  him ;  she  indeed  made  him  soose  amends 
for  the  disparity  of  years  by  this,  that  siie  was  a 
most  excellent  person,  of  an  inimitable  disposi- 
tion, preserved  the  youth  of  her  temper,  and  the 
strength  of  her  understanding,  memory,  and  eye- 
sight to  the  Inst,  and  which  was  particniarly  re- 
markable, she  bred  a  whole  new  set  of  teeth,  as 
white  as  ivory,  and  as  even  as  a  youth,  after  she 
was  ninety  years  old. 

Here  was  a  disparity,  it  is  true ;  but  here  was 
none  of  the  corrupt  part  which  I  have  made  the 
mark  of  my  reprooC  and  so  justly  too.  Here 
was  no  vice,  no  sensual  part,  to  be  so  mudi  as 
thonght  of;  and  yet,  I  say,  it  eoutd  not  imt  be 
a  disappointment  to  the  young  man,  and  she 
wonid  often  complain  to  him  of  the  injury  she 
did  him  in  living  so  long.  But  I  did  not  hear 
that  it  gave  him  any  uneasiness ;  her  extraor- 
dtnary  good  temper  making  him  so  much  amends 
for  iL 

There  is  a  custom  of  marrying  children  one 
to  another  by  the  compact  of  their  parents 
while  the  said  children  are  very  young,  as  has 
been  the  practice  abroad,  and  as  we  had  lately 
nn  example  of  in  the  French  and  Spanish  courts, 
tiiough  not  very  encouraging,  neither  by  its  suc- 
cess, nor  fitted  mneh  for  an  example. 

TliJa  has  its  laeoaveoienoes  in  it  on  many  ae> 
counts,  but  as  they  do  not  oeme  within  the  reach 
of  the  criminal  part,  I  do  not  say  they  are  con- 
oerned  in  the  reproof  of  this  satire^  nor  am  I 
speaking  of  such. 

Bat  since  I  am  takmg  notice  of  the  vaiious 
sorts  of  untimely  marriages,  and  I  have  men-   | 
tfoned  this,  1  should  do  justice  to  the  practioe  of 
oar  own  coontry  in  thoM  cases,  namely,  that  in 
soch  oompaets  of  parents  they  are  genenUy  ' 
made  thus,  apon  eondition  ttiat  the  yoQog  people   ' 
like  one  another  when  they  are  grown  op,  and 
fit  to  oome  together. 

This  has  both  nmoa  and  religion  In  it,  and 
seems  to  be  fonaded  upon  the  great  principle  of 
liberty,  both  dvU  and  ecoMastie,  which  this 
nation  are  happy  in  the  eajoyment  oL 

Indeed,  it  seems  a  kind  of  tyranny  over  our 
children,  which  we  have  no  power  to  exercise, 
to  anticipate  their  affections,  and  oblige  them  ia 
their  iniancy  to  take  up  with  an  object  tbey  have 
no  liking  to,  and  bind  them  down  here  or  there 
beforehand.  I  will  not  sav  but  it  may  indeed 
be  a  kind  of  bespeaking  their  dislike  from  the 
natural  aversion  which  men  commoidy  have  to 
every  thing  which  is  imposed  upon  them,  and 
to  that  irksome  thii^  called  tNemf  imposed 
upon. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF    CLAHPISTXNSf    POKCDU,    AMD    TUACHSIOVS 

iLUuuAaxa. 

It  it  with  a  great  deal  of  reaion  and  jvatiee 
that  oar  laws  have  made  itealli^  of  hMUea  criou- 
naJ ;  I  mean  a  oapital  crime.  It  leemed  a  little 
hard  that  a  geDtleman  might  have  the  latla* 
faction  of  hanging  a  thief  that  stole  an  old  horse 
from  him,  hut  oould  have  do  justice  against  a 
rogue  for  stealing  his  daughter. 

The  aru  and  tricks  made  use  of  to  trypan, 
and,  as  it  were^  kidnap  young  women  away  iato 
ihe  hands  of  brutes  and  sharpers,  were  very 
scandalous,  and  it  became  almost  dangerous  for 
any  one  to  leave  a  fortune  to  the  disposal  of  the 
person  that  was  to  enjoy  it,  and  where  it  was  so 
left,  the  young  lady  went  always  in  danger  of  her 
Kfe ;  she  was  watched,  laid  in  wait  for,  and,  as  it 
were,  besieged  by  a  continual  gang  of  rogues* 
cheau,  gamesters,  and  such  like  starving  crew, 
so  that  she  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  like  a 
prisoner  to  her  chamber,  be  locked,  and  barred, 
and  bolted  in,  and  have  her  eyes  every  moment 
upon  the  door,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  hoi* 
Ufls  and  officers  to  arrest  h<rf-,  or  else  aha  was 
snatched  up,  seized  upoo,  hurried  up  into 
a  coach  and  siv,  a  fellow  dressed  up  in  a  clergy- 
man's habit  to  perform  the  ceremeoy,  and  a 
pistol  clapped  to  her  breast  to  make  her  consent 
to  be  married ;  and  thus  the  work  was  done. 
She  was  then  carried  Co  the  private  lodging,  put 
to  bed  imder  the  same  awe  of  swords  and  pietola, 
a  follow  that  she  never  saw  before  in  Jier  life,  and 
knows  nothing  of,  oomes  to  bed  to  her,  deflowers 
her,  or,  as  may  be  well  said,  ravishes  her,  and 
the  next  duy  she  is  called  a  wife,  and  the  fortune 
seiied  upoo  in  the  nasse  of  the  fausbasd ;  and 
perhaps,  in  a  few  dnys  more,  played  all  away  at 
the  box  and  the  dice,  and  the  lady  sent  home 
again  naked  and  a  beggar. 

This  was  the  case  within  the  times  of  our 
msmory,  till  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  make 
it  folony,  and  that  witheot  benefit  of  deigy,  and 
till  some  of  these  fortune  imvishers  have  since 
that  paid  for  their  success  at  the  gallewa.  And 
now,  indeed,  the  ladies  ere  a  Iktie  safer,  and 
most  be  attempted  with  a  little  mere  art,  net 
taken  by  storm,  swwrd  in  hand,  as  men  take  foi^ 
tified  towns  ;  bwt  they  muet  he  brought  to  ^ve 
a  formal  assent  by  the  eaumiiig  of  feoMle  agents, 
wheedling  and  dcloding  Sheas,  end  playing  the 
gaoM  another  way,  tit  they  are  decoyed  iato 
wedlock,  tile  man  pretending  hiauelf  quality, 
and  a  person  equal  in  estate,  by  wbieh  craft  a 
certain  Kentish  lady  ef  foitune  was  most  ex- 
qntsitely  drawn  in  aitenoe  to  wmrry  a  city  chhn- 
ney-sweeper ;  and  was  forced  to  stead  by  it  too, 
alter  she  had  come  to  an  understanding  ef  the 
bsrgam  she  had  made  s  and  another  wcst-eonntry 
lady  a  highwayman,  wad  the  like. 

These  matches,  however,  come  within  the 
reach  ef  our  complaint,  end  are  bnt  with  toe 
much  justice  branded  with  the  charge  of  matri- 
monial whoredom.  It  is  true,  in  these  cases,  it 
is  the  money  more  than  the  sensuality,  the  fortune 
flsore  than  the  woman  ;  and  so  it  might  be  called 
macrisBonial  avarice*  But  as  ihe  knowing  of  the 
woman  is  the  essential  finishing  part  ef  the  work. 


and  the  title  or  daim  to  the  estate  is  fixed  upon 
a  full  possession,  which  they  call  a  consummation 
of  the  marriage,  the  word  whoredom  is  not 
forsiga  to  the  chaife,  at  least  on  the  man's  side, 
l>eeauae  he  lies  with  the  woman,  not  as  a  wedded 
wife,  aecording  to  God's  holy  ordinance,  but 
merely  to  entitle  him  to  her  estate,  which,  in 
abort,  is  perfecting  the  end  of  matrimony  ;  and 
no  man  can  say  it  is  a  legal  marriage  m  the  sight 
of  Him  whose  appointnient  only  can  make  matri- 
mony lawful. 

Marrying  women  by  force  can  never  be  called 
marryMD^  aooording  to  God's  holy  ordinance,  for 
ail  violence  is  uajustv  and  all  injustice  is  incon- 
sistent  with  holiness;  for  an  impure  and  un- 
righteous design  can  never  be  comprehended  in 
a  holyaad  pure  institution.  U  is  determined  bv 
almoet  all  ihe  laws  of  matrimony  in  the  world, 
that  marriage  ought  to  be  the  act  and  deed 
of  both  the  parties,  the  act  and  deed  not  of 
their  .mere  compliance  and  submission  by  ne- 
cessity, but  the  act  of  their  minds,  their  free  and 
unconstrained  choice ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  it  is 
not  really  a  lawful  maniage.  Marriage  by  con- 
straint is  like  a  hood  given  in  prison,  the  party  is 
not  bound  to  the  payment.  To  be  married  by 
ferae  is  not  to  be  married,  bnt  to  be  taken  captive 
and  ravished,  as  the  Turks  take  slaves,  and  then 
choosing  them  for  their  beauty,  single  them  out 
for  the  seraglio,  to  be  hda  with  by  the  emperor, 
or  by  the  bashaw  or  grand  vizier,  whose  serail 
they  are  enclosed  in,  whenever  he  pleases  to  de- 
mand them. 

In  a  word,  a  forced  marrtsge  is  a  contradiction 
in  speech,  the  terms  are  inconsistent  ^  it  is  no 
marriage  at  all,  or.  If  you  will  call  it  a  marriage, 
it  is  no  matrimony.  How  are  the  women  so 
used  said  to  take  such  a  man  to  be  their  wedded 
husband  ?  The  very  mt»ning  of  the  word  matrix 
mony,  in  several  language^  signifies  choosiog. 
Can  a  woman  be  said  to  choose  the  man,  when 
she  is  dragged  to  his  bed  as  a  malefactor  is  drag- 
ged to  execution,  or,  as  we  express  it,  as  a  bear 
to  the  stake?  that  is  to  say,  to  the  place  wiiere 
he  is  to  be  baited  with  dogs,  and  which  he  knows 
ie  to  be  his  case,  and  therefore  himgs  back  till  he 
is  hauled  along  by  the  rinig  in  his  nos^  and  can- 
not resist  it. 

Brii^  this  back  to  our  former  test ;  every  mar- 
riage, where  the  pure  and  simple  end  ef  the  ma- 
trimony is  not  snch  as  agrees  with  the  reljgtous 
end  of  the  institution,  is^  in  my  sense,  a  matri- 
saenjnl  whoredom,  and  no  other ;  and  among  all 
the  rest,  this  of  forcbg  a  woman  to  be  married 
is  ooe  of  the  worst. 

I  must  be  allowed  here  to  except  political 
state  marriages,  made  for  the  interest  of  nations, 
forming  alliances  and  iiiendships,  binding  or  en- 
gaging confederacies  and  leagues  between  princes 
and  people. 

Also  fomily  marriages  for  the  preserving  estates 
in  the  lines  and  blood  ef  houses  keepii^  up  the 
names  and  lelatioos,  and  the  like  prudent  ends, 
in  which  case,  though  violence  is  not  used,  yet  it 
is  generally  expectal  the  women  should  comply, 
and  they  do  comply,  I  may  say  they  do  always 
oomply.  Indeed  I  scarce  remember  an  instsnoe 
in  history  of  any  that  have  refused. 

If  there  is  anything  in  these  matches  to  the 
didikeof  the  pnrUes,  they  must  take  it  as  an 


accident  to  the  dignity  of  their  birtb,  and  go 
tbroagh  it  as  well  as  they  can ;  they  have  geoe- 
rally  the  state  and  honour  of  thdr  birth  and 
families,  and  the  titles  they  possess,  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies,  and  to  be  equivalents  for  the  loss 
of  their  personal  endearments,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  say  to  those  things.  If  princes  and 
great  persons  are  content  to  marry  on  those  con- 
ditions,  they  must  do  as  they  please,  the  conse- 
quence is  to  themselves.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  people  under  the  influence  of  politic  go- 
vernment, and  who  move  this  way  or  that  by 
reasons  of  state ;  but  of  people  within  the  circle 
of  equaiitv  with  ourselves,  and  under  the  govern- 
ment of  laws  both  of  justice  and  reason,  and 
also  of  the  constitution ;  and  to  such,  I  think, 
what  I  have  observed  is  just.  Matrimony  is  a 
law  of  decency,  binding  to  christians,  and  to 
people  who  pretend  to  live  and  act  as  christians 
do,  or  should  do ;  and  those  who  do  not  proceed 
in  it  with  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  Chris- 
tianity too,  should  lay  aside  the  name  of  christian, 
and  pretend  to  it  no  more. 

It  is  true,  there  are  various  sorts  of  forced 
marriages.  Those  which  I  have  named,  vis* 
taking  a  woman  away  by  strength,  and  terrify- 
ing h<)r  afterward  into  compliance,  our  laws,  as  I 
have  said,  have  declared  against,  ao  that  1  need 
say  nothing  more  to  them. 

There  is  also  a  violence  of  importunity,  and  a 
violence  of  authority ;  both  these  also  I  have 
spoken  to  at  length,  as  well  as  the  violence  oc- 
casioned by  the  person  having  it  in  his  or  her 
power  to  give  or  withhold  the  fortunes  and  por- 
tions of  the  persons. 

But  there  is  yet  a  violence  of  treachery,  and 
this  is  also  a  crime  which  indeed  ought  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge.  This  is  generally  prac- 
tised upon  the  Isidies  indeed,  but  sometimes  both 
sides  are  engaged,  and  it  is  done  with  the  utmost 
cunning  and  artifice.  First,  a  spy  or  secret 
agent  is  placed  in  the  family  (or  as  near  as  it  may 
be)  where  the  person  lives,  and  who,  insinuating 
into  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady,  and  perhaps 
into  her  confidence  and  favour,  fails  not  to  en- 
croach gradually  so  far  as  to  bring  the  person 
who  desires  her  assistance,  or  employs  her  for 
that  purpose,  into  the  lady's  company— -recom- 
mends him,  gives  his  chaFacter,  sets  other  peo« 
pie  to  give  his  character ;  and  thus,  in  a  word, 
the  lady  is  set,  as  a  rook  sets  a  cully  for  a 
sharper,  that  is  to  say,  for,  &c 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  be  too  sober  to  un- 
derstand the  Newgate  language  that  is  suitable 
to  this  wicked  work,  namely,  that  the  cully 
is  an  innocent  or  ignorant  person,  who  a  sharper, 
that  is,  a  fameater,  wants  to  draw  into  play. 

llie  rook  is  a  third  person,  who  sets  him,  as 
they  call  it,  that  is,  gets  into  his  company,  in- 
sinuates Into  his  society,  scrapes  acouointance 
with  him,  and  so  gets  him  Into  an  alehouse  or 
tavern,  where  the  gamester  is  sure  lo  lie  ready, 
and  so  draw  the  poor  ignorant  man  into  play,  and 
cheat  him  of  bis  money. 

In  like  manner  the  sharper  here  employs  the 
rook  too,  and  who,  in  these  cases,  is  always  a 
woman.  She  is  sure  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
lady ;  and,  after  some  time,  and  getting  into  her 
oonfidenoe,  takes  care  to  let  the  laidy  know 
that  she  understands  that  a  certain  gentleman. 


who  lodges  in  socb  a  place,  is  in  love  with  her 

that  she  came  to  understand  it  by  a  very  odd 
accident ;  and  then  she  tells  her  a  formal  story, 
that  being  at  such  a  place  a-vidting,  and  sonao 
company  commg  in  that  were  strangers,  they 
all,  sat  down  to  drink  tea;  that  there  wa«  « 
I  young  gentleman— a  pretty,  modest  kind  of  gen* 
tleman— among  them,  which  the  Uuiy  of  the 
house  called  cousin  ;  and  that,  acctdenully  riainf 
up  to  make  room  for  more  company— ■*  The  gm- 
tieman,*'  says  the  spy,  •'  happened  to  be  piMsod 
to  sit  next  to  me ;  upon  which,"  says  she,  •*  I 
pushed  my  chair  back  to  sit  farther  off." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,*'  says  the  lady  (per- 
haps willing  enough  to  hear  of  the  thing),  ••  of 
being  in  love  with  me,  when  he  was  a  stnnger  to 
youT" 

*'  Law,  my  dear,"  says  she,  -  I  never  saw  the 
gentleman  before  in  my  life ;  but«^" 

'*  But  what— what  makei  yon  talk  such  stufT?* 
says  the  lady,  still  nettled  with  what  she  hod 
said  subtlUy  and  slily  before. 

**'  Well,  he  is  a  clever,  handsome  gentlesnaii, 
that  I  must  needs  say;'*  and  so  she  passes  it  <^, 
and  tulles  of  something  else,  to  see  how  the  lady 
would  take  it 

As  she  thought,  so  it  was;  the  lady  was 
touched  with  the  first  piece  of  the  tale,  and  atill 
kept  her  original  speech  in  her  thoughts,  that  the 
gentleman  was  in  love  with  her;  but  being  re. 
solved  to  put  her  to  the  necessity  of  asking  her 
again,  she  kept  back  a  great  while ;  at  lait  the 
lady  brought  it  about  again,  and  asked  who  this 
gentleman  was. 

She  answered  nimbly,  she  did  not  know  bin ; 
but,  it  seems,  he  was  one  of  her  admirers. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  says  she ;  **  I 
do  not  know  him." 

'*  It  is  no  matter  for  that,**  says  she ;  <'  he 
knows  you.*' 

*'How  do  you  know  that,**  says  the  bdy, 
**  when  you  say  you  do  not  know  the  man  ?** 

M  O,  madam," says  she,  "I  know  it  for  all 
that" 

And  thus  she  led  her  on  artfully,  till  she  found 
she  had  raised  her  expectation  a  little,  and  then 
she  told  her  story  thus  : 

'•  Why,  madam,*'  says  she,  ••  as  I  told  you,  I 
thrust  my  chair  back  to  sit  farther  ofli;  the  gen- 
tleman being  like  to  sit  next  me ;  but  MaS^m 
^—(meaning  the  lady  at  whose  hoose  they 
were)  came,  and  thrusting  the  gentleman's  chsir 
next  to  mine,  '  Come,  sir,'  says  she  to  hioi, 
*•  pray  sit  next  to  this  gentlewoman ;  she  lodges 
in  the  same  house  where  the  lady  Uves  tliat  Is 
your  particular  favourite.' 

**  *  Say  you  so?*  says  the  ^tieman ;  *  with  all 
my  heart ;  I  honour  everythmg  that  is  Iwt  known 
to  Madam  — ;'  mpaning  yourself:  and  so  he 
sat  down." 

**  Who  can  that  be?'  says  the  lady. 

**  Nay,  indeed,**  Mys  she,  "  I  do  not  know 
that ;  but  he  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  I  assure 
you ;  so  fine  a  carriage,  so  modest,  and  talks 
so  fine." 

'*  Then  yon  talked  with  hiniy  it  teenu^"  says 
the  lady. 

**  The  company  were  very  meny,"  says  she, 
"  and  everybody  talked.  But  he  has  a  worid  of 
wit,  that's  certain." 
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"  Naj»  I  know  yoa  are  a  good  judge,*'  uys  the 
lady. 

**  No,  madam,**  lays  the,  '*  that  don't  follow ; 
but  all  the  company  laid  to,  at  well  at  L'* 

'« Not  to  hit  face,  I  hope.** 

**  No,  madam ;  but  he  went  away.  My  Lord 
fetched  him  away  in  hit  coach  and  tix." 

Thit  touched  her  again,  and  the  cunning 
manager  9ould  perceive  it  plain  enough.  So 
•he  dropped  the  dttooune  again,  and  run  on 
opoo  otoer  tbinga ;  but  upon  teveral  turna  the 
lady  brought  it  about  again.  At  latt  the  wat 
dmple  enough  to  atk  her  if  the  thought  there 
wat  anything  in  it,  which  wat  all  the  creature 
wanted. 

She  aniweredf  yet,  indeed,  the  believed  there 
wat,  for  the  could  perceive  the  gentleman  wat 
mightily  pleated  when  anybody  did  but  tpeak  of 
her. 

**  But  who,"  tayt  the  lady,  **  could  pretend  to 
name  me  to  htm  V 

**  O,  madam,*'  tayt  the,  **  I  doubt  not  he  had 
given  occaiion  enough  for  that  before.*' 

"  1  hope  you  took  no  notice  that  you  knew 
roe,**  tayt  the  lady. 

**  Nay,  madam,  how  could  I  help  that,**  tayt 
the,  *^  when  they  all  told  him  I  lodged  in  the 
tame  houte  ?*' 

•■  Why,  that'i  true,  indeed,**  tayt  the  lady ;  «'  1 
did  not  think  of  that" 

'*  Well,  madam,  you  need  not  be  conceroed/' 
tayt  the  ;  **  I  taid  nothing  to  your  ditadvantage, 
1  atture  you.** 

Then  the  began  to  inquire  Into  the  discourte, 
and  the  tubtle  creature  took  core  to  tell  her  a 
thootand  fine  things  of  him  which  he  never  taid ; 
how  he  toasted  her  health,  and  what  fine  thingi 
he  taid  of  her,  when  perhaps  not  a  word  was 
ever  mentioned.  But  she  saw  it  worked  at  the 
would  have  it,  till,  in  thort,  the  brought  her  to 
be  in  love  with  the  gentleman  too,  and  that  be- 
fore she  liad  seen  him. 

Time  brought  things  about ;  and  the  young 
lady  wat  weak  enough  to  go  and  visit  the  lady 
at  the  house  where  this  gentleman  had  been 
seen,  and  which,  it  seems,  was  but  a  few  doors 
off ;  and  tlie  spy  had  so  much  knowledge  of  it 
at  to  give  the  gentleman  notice,  who  found  ways 
to  get  into  the  company,  and  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her ;  and  tnus  it  began. 

Prom  thit  beginning  the  manager  carried  on 
all  the  rest.  The  gentleman  was  represented  as 
an  heir  to  a  gr<*at  estuto,  but  not  quite  of  age, 
and  that  if  she  had  hiui  she  might  depend  upon  u 
thousand  a-yeur  jointure ;  and,  in  a  word,  she 
drew  the  unwary  lady  into  a  private  marriage, 
and  so  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  young  fel- 
low without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  a  good- 
for-nothing,  empty-headed  fellow  to  boot.  As 
good  hap  was,  he  wat  not  a  rake,  and  to^the  wat 
lett  ruined  than  the  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
but  still  she  was  so  far  undone  as  to  be  able  to 
make  no  provision  for  hervelf  but  what  he  pleated 
to  do  in  good  nature,  which  was  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  and  was  all  she  could  save 
out  of  about  thirteen  thousand  pounds. 

1  oonld  fill  up  thit  account  with  tuch  matri- 
monial frauds  as  thit.  and  tome  much  more  tra- 
gical, but  there  it  no  room  for  it.  Thit  may 
tttffioe  to  thow  the  meaning  of  the  thing }  it  it 


not  to  remote  from  the  detign  at  may  be  tug- 
getted.  Trepanning  of  women  it  not  much  bet- 
ter than  whoring ;  it  is  trae,  the  woman  It  inno- 
cent,— ^the  whoredom  is  on  the  man's  side  only, 
but  on  his  side  it  is  evidently  so,  and  no  other- 
wise *,  It  it  a  complication  of  crime,  it  is  a  double 
robbery,  for  tbey  plunder  the  innocent  lady  of 
her  honour  and  of  her  eitate  both  at  once ;  not 
only  her  money  it  teized  on,  and  immediately 
watted,  tquandered,  perhapt  gamed  away,  or 
worse,  but  the  it  expoaed  to  the  ntmott  con- 
tempt and  disgrace. 

First,  aipectlng  that  the  it  received  into  the 
arms  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  she  takes  into  her 
embraces  and  to  her  affection  a  man  of  honour 
and  fortune,  she  is  prostituted  to  a  scoundrel,  a 
mechanic,  or,  which  is  infinitely  worse,  a  rake,  a 
debauched  infected  carcase,  who  at  once  despoils 
her  of  herself— to  we  may  justly  cull  it — and 
communicates  to  her  the  worst  of  all  contagion, 
a  poison  in  her  blood,  an  impure  and  loathsome 
plague,  so  that  she  it  ruined  at  once  in  life  and 
ettate. 

Thit  it  worse  than  matrimonial  whoredom,  for 
it  it  matrimonial  murder,  and  the  poor  lady  is 
undone  ;  the  it  beggared  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ruined  on  the  other,  and  it  toon  transpoted  from 
a  fine-fnraithed  houte  to  an  hotpital,  and  from 
thence  to  the  grave,  and  perhapt  starved  too,  to 
make  her  miseries  more  complete. 

This  is  a  mischief  we  yet  want  a  law  for,  and 
indeed  it  is  wonderful  to  me  that  we  should  do 
so.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  man  in  such  circum- 
stances merits  as  much  the  gallows  for  an  at- 
tempt of  that  nature  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do  by  any  other  crime  he  can  commit.  I  would 
humbly  recommend  It  to  the  legislature  to  think 
of  proper  remedies  for  so  dreadhil  a  mischief. 

it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  measures  in  such 
cases ;  it  is  enough  that  I  represent  the  crime, 
that  1  endeavour  to  dress  it  up  in  such  clothes 
as  are  proper  to  set  it  forth  in.  AH  that  is  due 
to*  a  robber,  a  ravisher,  and  a  murdtrer,  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  person  that  is  thus  guilty ;  for  he 
manifestly  commits  all  these  crimes,  and  that  in 
a  most  Intense  degree.  1.  He  it  a  robber,  for 
he  vettt  hlmtelf  with  a  legal  claim  to  the  lady's 
estate  by  a  fraudulent,  surreptitious,  and  deceitful 
attack,  a  feint  and  disguise,  making  himself  ap- 
pear to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  taking  possession 
OS  a  robber,  being  quite  another  penon  than  him 
he  wat  tupposed  to  be. 

2.  He  is  a  ravither  of  the  worst  kind,  because 
he  possesses  the  person  and  honour  of  the  lady 
by  fraud,  and  In  a  cireumstance  which,  if  she  was 
acquainted  with,  the  would  never  submit  to  but 
by  the  utmott  violence,  and  perhaps  would  much 
rather  choote  to  be  murdered  than  to  be  to 
uted. 

&  To  conclude  x— >be  it  a  murderer,  and  that 
in  the  most  horrid  method  of  murder  that  can  be 
imagined.  I  need  go  no  farther  to  describe  the 
case  than  It  done  in  an  example  given  in  this 
very  work,  where  the  tragedy  was  lamentable 
Indeed. 

What  now  can  be  esteemed  a  punishment 
equal  to  thit  crime  ?  And  why  might  it  not  be 
called  a  righteout  law  to  punith  with  death  a 
man  that,  deceiving  a  woman  in  marriage,  thould 
bring  to  her  a  body  infected  with  the  foul  dit- 
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eue,  aod  give  it  to  his  wife,  it  being  known  that 
he  contracted  the  diitemper  before  marriage  ?* 

Nor  would  it  be  M  hard  to  proye  the  fact  ai 
tome  majr  imagine ;  I  mean,  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  state  in  the  terms  of  such  a  law 
certain  and  public  clause*,  by  which  the  fiict 
should  be  both  inquired  into,  and  admit  a  fair 
proof ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  contagion, 
that  it  is  not  easily  concealed,  and  the  evidences 
may  be  made  very  clear ;  as  particularly  the  per- 
son's having  been  under  cure  before  his  marriage. 
Such  a  man  ought  never  to  dare  to  marry,  ex- 
cept with  the  whore  who  infected  him;  and 
therot  indeed,  he  ought  to  go,  that  they  may  rot 
together. 

But  for  such  a  man  to  apply  to  a  woman  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  sound  in  body  and  upright 
in  her  intention,  come  to  her  with  a  contagion 
in  his  vitals,  and  abuse  her  in  such  a  vile,  odious, 
and  abominable  kind  I  As  the  crime  is  not  to 
be  named  without  abhorrence  and  execration,  so 
the  criminal  merits  to  be  turned  out  of  humane 
society,  that  he  may  abuse  no  more,  and  may  be 
a  terror  to  others. 

Certainly  this  deserves  death  asmoch  asseve- 
ral  crimes  which  are  at  this  time  punished  with 
it,  and  particularly  as  much  as  highway  robbery, 
for  the  plunder  is  attended  with  infinitely  worse 
consequences,  and  has  many  worse  aggravations 
attending  it. 

1  add  no  more.  I  cannot  doubt  the  fatal  con- 
sequences and  the  frequency  of  this  horrible 
crime  (and  that  in  these  days,  1  believe,  more 
tlian  ever)  will  at  length  awaken  justice ;  and 
we  shall,  one  time  or  other,  have  a  suitable  law 
to  punish  it.  And  this.  1  believe,  would  be  Ube 
only  way  to  prevent  it  for  the  future. 


THE    CONCLUSION. 

I  AM  now  oome  to  the  conclusion  of  this  work.  I 
had  thoughts  to  have  given  a  longer  praface  to 
it,  intimating  the  true  end  and  design  of  it,  but 
I  think  it  is  better  in  the  form  of  a  conclusion ; 
for  when  can  a  work  be  better  explained  than 
alter  it  is  done  ? 

I  can  find  but  two  objections  that  can  lie 
against  this  undertaking,  or  the  performance  of 
it,  after  the  strictest  inquiry  into  every  part  of 
it ;  and,  as  author,  I  think  myself  pretty  clear 
in  them  both,— of  which  the  impartial  reader  is 
to  be  the  judge. 

1.  Whether  the  satuv  be  just 

2.  Whether  the  manner  Ikb  justifiable. 

If,  indeed,  the  satire  is  not  just,  the  author 
has  done  nothing,  and  can  have  nothing  to  say 
why  be  should  not  lie  under  the  worst  censure ; 
but  he  is  under  no  care  upon  that  subject;  even 
the  most  innocent  will  hardly  enter  upon  the 
point  with  me,  or  venture  to  say  that,  thoitgh 
they  may  be  clear  of  it  themselves,  that  there- 
fore no  one  is  guilty ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  though 
they  are  hardened  against  blushing  at  it,  I  do 
not  find  any  of  them  luutlened  enough  to  deny  it. 

We  are  come  to  an  age  wherein  it  is  not  the 
mode  to  acknowledge  and  reform  a  mistake,  but 
to  add  a  front  to  the  fact,  and  triumph  in  the 
crimes  which  they  should  be  ashamed  of.  It 
seems  below  them  to  vindicate  their  character; 


they  will  rather  illustrate  it  with  the  Csult  they 
should  wipe  ofl^  and  count  the  shsme  of  it  thev 
glory. 

This  happy  custom  is  the  author's  viodiestioo 
in  this  work ;  for  now  scorning  to  deny  the 
charge,  or  enter  into  an  inquiry  in  form  whether 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  they  are  for  giring  the 
matter  of  fact  in  evidence,  and  insisting  that 
there  is  no  crime  in  it.  And  thus  we  join  iiioe 
upon  the  merit  of  the  cause. 

If  it  be  so,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  ss  imniQ- 
desty  after  matrimony,  and  that  nothing  csn  be 
indecent  or  unlawful  between  a  man  and  bis 
wife— if  matrimonial  liberties  ara  without  booodi, 
and  there  are  no  Umitations  to  that  conjugal 
freedom,  neither  by  the  laws  of  God  or  of  nature : 

If  the  man  cannot  sin  against  his  wife,  or  tbe 
wife  against  her  husband ;  if  no  excesses  can  be 
complained  of,  aod  nothing  can  be  either  out  of 
measure  or  out  season ;  if  no  unnatural  violences 
can  be  offered,  and  the  woman  can  have  no  rea- 
son to  turn  her  slipper  the  wiong  skle  upwards 
against  her  husband : 

If  the  laws  of  matrimony  cannot  be  broken,  ' 
the  ends  of  matrimony  not  defeated,  the  ressoo 
of  matrimony  not  be  mistaken,  and  a  marriage 
cannot  be  made  a  masque  to  a  crime : 

In  a  word,  if  all  the  complaints  of  this  kind  ; 
are  causeless  and  needless,  and  there  are  neither  | 
the  crimes  or  the  criminals  to  be  found  or  to  be  | 
heard  of  among  us,  then,  indeed,  the  satire  can- 
not be  just,  and  the  author  deserves  the  censare 
of  a  false  accuser.     Let  him  be  tried  by  God 
and  his  country,  and  let  the  abused  persoos  who 
are  without  sin  throw  the  first  stone  at  him. 

But  if  the  fact  is  to  be  proved,  if  the  guilt 
is  notorious,  if  he  not  only  has  pointed  out  tbe 
crime,  but  is  ready,  if  called  upon  in  a  Iswfol 
way,  to  point  out  the  criminals  too,  and  to  con- 
vict them  upon  their  own  evidence,  and  out  of 
their  own  mouths ;  if  they  not  only  daily  com- 
mit those  things,  but  daily  boast  of  them ;  if  tbe 
coffee-houses  are  witnesses  on  one  side,  and  tbe 
tea-tables  blush  on  tbe  other,  and  lewd  dislogues 
on  that  wicked  subject  circulate  from  ooe  to  tbe 
other  ;  if  the  differing  aexes  are  united  in  tbe 
guilt,  though  m  m  differing  way,  aod  the  odious 
facts  are  become  flagrant,  it  is  then  high  time  to 
combat  tbe  vice,  and  endeavour,  by  any  ponibie 
ways,  to  bring  the  world  to  blush  for  them, 
since  they  ftre  past  blushing  for  themielvei. 

As  the  guilt  thus  legitimates  the  satire,  lo  the 
circumstances  of  it,  and  the  unhappy  stste  of 
things,  justifies  the  author  in  the  method  of  st- 
tacking  it.  The  law  cannot  reach  it ;  the  fact 
is  not  oegnixable  in  a  way  of  justice ;  no  criminal 
process  can  lie  in  the  case ;  it  is  one  of  the  of« 
fences  that  are  too  vile  to  be  liid,  aod  yet  too  k- 
cret  and  too  much  hid  to  be  laid  hold  of :  they 
seem  to  be  fenced  and  protected  by  those  very  , 
lawji  that  should  censure  and  expose  them ;  and  < 
though  they  frequently  sally  out,  and  make  cri- 
minsl  excursions,  yet  when  they  are  attacked, 
they  retreat  behind  the  fences  and  fortificatiov 
of  the  conjugal  laws,  and  the  letter  of  matrimooy 
is  turned  against  tbe  meaning  of  it,  as  the  csn- 
nons  of  a  bastion,  when  the  work  b  taken,  sre 
turned  against  the  towi^  which  they  were 
mounted  to  defend. 

Satire  can  scourge  where  the  laih  of  the  Uw 
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crnnnot ;  thm  teeth  and  talons  of  the  pen  will 
bite  and  tear,  and  the  latire  hof  a  iting  which  is 
made  for  the  correction  of  such  offences  and  such 
offenders  as  bully  iustice^  and  think  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  prisons  and  punishments ;  as 
small  arms  are  of  use  in  battle  where  the  cannon 
and  mortars  cannot  play,  and  the  point  of  the 
laoce  can  wound  where  the  balls  cannot  fiy. 

If  men  are  fenced  against  one  thing,  they  may 
not  be  fenced  against  another,  and  the  sense  of 
shame  may  restrain  where  eyen  a  sense  of  punish- 
ment will  not.  There  are  crimes  which  a  lash 
of  the  pen  reached  when  a  lash  at  the  cart's  tail 
would  not;  and  a  time  when  men  that  have 
laughed  at  the  law,  and  ridiculed  all  its  powers, 
have  yet  been  laughed  out  of  their  crimes  by  a 
just  satire,  and  brought  to  the  necessity  of  hang- 
ing themselves  for  shame,  or  reforming  to  pre- 
vent if. 

If,  then,  the  crime  be  evident,  and  yet  the  law 
impotent,  who  will  contend  that  the  satire  is  not 
just?  It  is  the  only  unexceptionable  cas6  in 
which  not  the  justice  only,  but  the  necessity,  of 
a  satire  is  to  be  insisted  on. 

Some  will  say,  and  in  this  particular  ease  I 
think  they  are  right,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  unjust  satire ;  that  a  satire  is  never  wrong, 
nor  can  be  so  i  for  that, — 

1.  If  the  fact  be  not  true,  It  is  no  more  a  satire, 
but  a  slander ;  it  is  a  lii,  and  meriu  the  correc- 
tion of  the  law. 

2.  If  the  fact  be  true,  but  is  in  itself  no  crime, 
the  satire  has  no  teeth,  no  daws,  it  can  neither 
bite  or  sting  ;  and  then,  again,  it  is  no  more  a 
satire ;  it  has  only  a  kind  of  close  pared  nails, 
with  which  it  can  scratch  its  own  face,  and 
can  hurt  nobody  else ;  so  that  it  is  no  more  a 
satire,  nor  will  it  bear  to  be  caJled  by  that  name. 
But  this  is  out  of  the  way  here. 

We  insist  upon  the  justice  of  the  satire,  as 
well  from  the  nature  of  the  charge  it  brings,  as 
ftx>m  the  certainty  of  the  fact  proved  by  the 
confession  of  the  guilty  offenders,  and  the  gene- 
ral testimony  of  the  times,  as  above. 

It  remains,  then,  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
the  performance,  and  enter  upon  the  vindica- 
tion of  it, — a  thing  much  more  properly  under- 
taken, now  it  is  finished,  than  it  could  be  before 
it  WIS  begun. 

The  only  objections  which  can  lie  against  the 
manner,  1  think,  come  into  these  two.  1.  The 
necessity  or  speaking  a  language  that  is  un- 
pleasant to  hear,  and  which,  at  least,  seems  to 
tread  on  the  brink  of  the  same  indecency  which 
it  reproves ;  and  which,  also,  the  author  has  suffi- 
ciently expressed  his  dread  of.  Or,  2.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  reproof  from  an  over- restraint,  and 
declining  to  express  things  fully  on  that  very  ac- 
count I  for  fear  of  offending  one  way,  offending  too 
much  the  other. 

I  have,  with  the  utmost  care,  avoided  the  first 
of  these ;  I  have  studied  to  shun  all  indecency  of 
expression,  or  saying  anything  that  might  offend 
the  chastest  mind,  and  the  most  modest  ear, 
allowing  but  just  room  to  mention  the  crime  that 
is  reproved,  and  hardly  that  in  some  places  suffi- 
cient to  have  it  understood. 

If  I  have  given  the  least  cause  of  complaint,  I 
profess  it  to  be  unseen  and  undesigneid;  nor, 
upon  revising  the  whole  work,  do  I  yet  see  any 


reason  for  altering  or  wiping  out  anything  on 
that  account. 

The  Scripture  itself,  the  sacred  pattern  of 
modesty  in  expression,  and  which  I  have  all 
along  kept  in  my  eye  as  a  director  in  that  par- 
tieular  point,  has,  in  many  places,  been  obliged 
to  speak  plainer  than  1  have  done  in  the  like 
cases. 

But  when  the  censure  is  to  be  passed,  there 
must  be  so  much  said,  at  least,  as  may  let  the 
reader  understand  what  it  is  we  reprove,  or  else 
we  speak  of  nothing,  and  to  no  purpose ;  yet  1 
have  studied  with  the  utmost  care  to  do  it  so  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  reproach.  None  can  find 
occasion  to  blush  here  but  those  that  are  guilty ; 
let  them  blush  and  reform,  then  the  end  of  the 
satire  is  answered. 

As  to  the  second  case,  I  cannot  but  lament 
the  necessity  I  have  been  under  to  omit  several 
flagrant  stories,  with  names  and  surnames  too 
attending  them,  good  evidence  of  fact  ready, 
which  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  words  to 
express  with  decency  enough  to  bear  reading,  or 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  design,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  just  satire. 

What  vile  and  perhaps  unheard-of  practices 
could  I  have  exposed,  could  I  have  found  words 
to  dress  up  the  relation  in  I  And  what  inimita- 
ble examples  have  I  ready  to  produce  to  support 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  would  the  stories  but  bear 
telling  1 

I  confess  it  is  something  hard  that  men  should 
sin  on  only  because  they  cannot  be  modestly 
reproved  ;  that  they  should  go  on  in  superlative 
wickedness  with  an  impunity  only  owing  to  the 
horrid  exorbitance  of  their  crime,  too  dirty 
to  be  spoken  of,  too  nauseous  to  be  mentioned. 
Why  have  not  our  fruitful  inventions  added 
some  signals,  some  figures  to  serve  instead  of 
speech  (as  I  have  observed  the  Turks  do,  by 
turning  up  the  slipper),  by  which  signals  or 
figures  the  filthy  part  might  be  expressed,  with- 
out fouling  the  mouthj  or  affronting  the  ears  of 
others  ? 

But  it  is  not  (o  be  done,  and  therefore,  as 
above,  I  have  chosen  to  leave  out  many  long 
histories  of  inexpressible  lewdness,  particularly 
under  the  matrimonial  cover,  and  which  would 
have  given  a  keener  edge  to  the  satire,  and 
have  confirmed  the  necessity  of  the  reproof  in 
this  case  more  than  all  that  has  been  expressed. 
But,  1  say,  it  Is  not  to  be  done. 

Where  I  have  been  necessitated  to  come  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  fact,  and  to  go  as  far  as 
language  would  suffer  me,  certainly  I  hope  for  so 
much  charity  in  the  reader,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  going  so  far,  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  true  reason  of  my  going 
no  farther. 

It  is  a  hardship  an  author  is  seldom  put  to,  to 
be  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  his 
evidence — ^to  omit  and  drop  all  the  illustrations 
of  his  story,  and  scarce  give  you  enough^of  the 
generals  to  guess  at  the  particulars  by ;  but  this 
is  my  case,  and  all  in  obedience  to  that  modesty, 
the  trespassing  upon  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
whole  complaint,  if  these  men  could  be  talked 
to  In  their  own  language — if  the  odious  expres- 
sions they  use  in  their  ordinary  discourse  could 
be  thrown  in  their  faces,  and  they  could  be 
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daubed  with  their  own  dirt,  it  would  detcrtbe 
them  id  a  more  eflTectual  manner ;  they  would  be 
pointed  in  the  most  suitable  colours,  and  dressed 
up  In  the  robes  thnt  would  best  become  them ; 
and,  to  one  respect,  it  ought  to  be  so,  that  every 
crime  might  be  shown  as  it  really  is. 

It  was  a  practice  in  some  oi  the  nations  in 
the  eastern  countHes,  that  if  a  woman  was  con> 
victed  of  adultery,  she  was  stripped  stark  naked, 
and  led  abont  the  city,  that  she  might  be  exposed 
in  the  same  nakedness  in  which  she  had  volon- 
tarily  exposed  herself,  and  so  be  punished  in  the 
very  kind  of  her  offence. 

J5ut  this  would  not  do  in  a  Christian  conntry ; 
it  would  be  itself  an  offence  against  deoeucy,  and 
a  breach  of  the  very  modesty  which  it  was  In- 
tended to  punish,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
done  ;  in  like  manner,  the  crime  I  am  reproving 
cannot  be  exposed  in  the  lively  manner  that 
other  offences  are  exposed  in,  because,  as  I 
may  say,  we  cannot  speak  the  language.  The 
dialect  these  people  talk  is  a  great  part  of  the 
crime ;  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  mndc  use  of  for 
their  reproof,  so  we  are  straitened  exceedingly 
in  reproving;  and  they  triumph  over  me  in 
this  very  part,  that  1  tidk  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
prove by  allegory  and  metaphor,  that  people 
may  know  or  not  know  what  1  mean,  just  as  it 
may  happen. 

This  may,  in  some  sense,  indeed  be  true,  as  I 
have  said  above ;  but  the  hardship  rises  from 
the  black  circumstances  attending  the  crimes 
they  commit ;  and.  of  all  people,  they  should  be 
the  last  to  boast  of  that  advantage,  seeing  they 
must  own  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  because  their 
behaviour  is  so  much  too  vile  to  be  reproved 
that  it  cannot  be  mentioned ;  the  language  of  it 
is  so  foul  that  it  will  not  read ;  modest  tongues 
cannot  speak  It ;  modest  ears  cannot  hear  It ; 
like  some  particular  trials  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  desire  of  the  women  to 
withdraw,  because  they  may  be  obliged  to  use 
such  expressions  as  It  is  not  decent  to  mention 
before  them,  or  modest  in  tbi*m  to  be  in  the 
hearing  of;  and  yet  without  which  words,  spoken 
in  the  grossest  and  plainest  manner,  the  cause 
cannot  be  tried,  the  evidence  be  taken,  or  the 
offender  convicted. 

This  is  exactly  the  case ;  and  under  this  diffi. 
culty  the  whole  work  labours  In  almost  every 
part.  But  I  have  taken  the  part  that,  I  think, 
religion  and  decency  directs ;  that  is,  to  go  as 
far  as  I  can,  and  leave  conscience  to  work  the 
rest  its  own  way.  I  have  painted  out  the  crime 
as  fairly  as  justifiable  language  will  allow  ;  and 
where  it  will  not,  I  content  mvself  with  leaving 
the  guilty  to  judge  themselves  by  the  genenS 
hints  given  them.  The  silent  needle  in  the 
compass  points  to  the  pole,  but  savs  no  more ; 
yet  the  pilot,  which  knows  its  meaning,  steers  by 
that  direction,  aad  brings  the  ship  safe  Into  port. 

The  facts  are  indeed  notorious,  and  the  less 
plain  English  will  serve ;  the  things  1  reprove 
are  net  so  very  abstruse ;  there  are  few  married 
people  but  will  understand  me;  and  all  the 
guilty,  I  am  sure,  will  read  their  crimes  plain 
enough,  they  will  need  no  explanations ;  if  thev 
pretend  to  It,  they  will  be  too  easily  eonfuted, 
by  referring  them  to  their  own  practice. 

It  is  true,  there  are   still  some    ill-usages 


among  these  people,  some  matrioMNilal  vboie* 
doms  which  are  wholly  omitted,  which  it  k  lis 
possible  to  mention,  no  not  at  the  greateA  dis- 
tance;  no,  not  by  simile,  allegory,  or  ssy  other 
representatioiL  They  are  too  wicked  to  sdotit 
the  least  suggestion  ^ut  them,  or  so  onch  si 
to  guide  the  reader  to  guess  at  then.  Nor  are 
they  a  few  things  wliioh  I  am  thus  obllgHi  to 
overlook.  But  there  is  no  doing  it ;  they  most 
be  buried  In  silence  if  they  cannot  be  reproved, 
because  they  cannot  be  mentioned.  Let  the 
offenders,  the  guilty  persons,  ooosider,  hcaveD 
can  find  out  ways  to  punish  them,  though  we 
cannot  find  ont  words  to  reprove  them. 

That  justice,  that  brings  to  light  the  hiddeo 
works  of  darkness,  can  make  the  crime  public 
in  the  punishment ;  and  there  It  msy  be  read 
with  terror  by  every  one  that  looks  on  it  wb«D 
their  ears  will  not  be  offended  with  the  descrip* 
tion.  Nor  is  it  an  unusual  method ;  Providence 
often  thinks  fit  to  do  so.  Drunkenness,  thoogb 
in  secret,  is  made  public  by  Solomon's  signals, 
**  Who  has  redness  of  eyes,  who  hath  woaodi 
without  cause?  they  Uiat  tarry  long  at  the 
wine,  ftc.**— Prov.  xxiil,  29. 

Thus  It  may  be  said  again,  who  hath  leaoDen 
of  countenance,  who  hath  rottennesa  of  boaei, 
who  hath  loathsome  diseases  1  Are  they  not  the 
people  I  speak  of?  Let  them  take  heed;  itii 
not  the  whoremastcr  and  the  strumpet  alone 
that  contract  filthioess  and  distempers ;  and  it 
will  be  a  dreadful  rebuke  for  a  pretender  to  li»- 
ful  things,  and  no  more,  to  see  himself  brought 
to  the  same  distress  by  his  excesses  that  othen 
are  reduced  by  their  vices  and  open  wickednetset,  | 
and  loaded  with  those  diseases,  which  so  strongly  ' 
intimate  another  kind  of  guilt,  that  nobody  will 
believe  him  innocent  though  he  really  be  so. 

I  leave  it  to  physicians  to  explain  what  I  ujt 
and  to  tell  whether  there  are  not  many  scanda- 
lous diseases  which  people  bring  upon  theoi- 
selves  by  their  intemperances  and  excesses^ 
which  are  so  near  the  main  contagion,  that  no 
people  will  believe  they  are  innocent  that  have 
them,  and  that  yet  may  befal  those  who  have 
never  been  guilty  out  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Let  such  people  reflect  upon  the  grief  it  will 
be  to  them  to  be  universally  condemned  whett 
they  are  not  guilty ;  and  to  bear  the  reprosdi 
of  a  crime  they  have  not  committed  for  the 
crime  which  none  imagine,  and  which  tliev  have 
dwelt  unreproved  in  so  many  years,  till  they 
come  to  be  a  reproof  to  themselves,  sod  a  re- 
proof to  all  about  them. 

I  could  give  examples  of  several  who  hive 
fatally  suffered  in  this  manner  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  Immoderate  practices,  to  ssy  no 
worse  of  tham  ;  and  1  couldC  1  believe,  findsoae 
instances  of  those  who  have  peiished  ander  the 
misery,  rather  than  discover  the  grief  they  1^ 
under,  lest  they  should  be  supposed  guilty « 
what  they  abhorred  so  much  as  to  think  of. 

But  how  just  is  divine  veagiMuiee  thus  to  re- 
prove those  intemperances  in  tils  own  way,  whica 
were  otherwise  out  of  the  reach  of  human  lae*. 
and  Indeed  of  human  eyes  I  And  how  should 
the  people  I  speak  of,  whoee  ooodnet  I  cannot 
reprove,  because  too  foul  to  be  mentioned,  re- 
fleet,  that  heaven  can  find  out  ways  to  make 
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them  a  puDiihaient  to  themselves  and  join  their 
tin  and  their  shame  together  ? 

I  could  have  also  given  some  living  examples 
of  the  intemperances  which  I  have  mentioned, 
which  have  lived  to  be  extremelv  exposed,  even 
though  they  have  not  been  spoken  of  in  print ; 
in  whom  toe  distempered  bodies,  aching  beads, 
tottering  joints,  besides  the  many  nameless  filthy 
and  unclean  diseases  that  have  hung  upon  them, 
have  been  their  lasting  reproof,  and  they  have 
carried  the  reproach  of  their  follies  about  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  till  nobody  has  cared 
to  come  into  their  company,  and  they  have  been 
a  shame  even  to  themselves. 

These  things  have  been  the  fruit  of  those 
doings,  which  they  call  lawful ;  their  conjugal 
excesses,  those  lit>erties  which  they  have  all 
along  pretended  heaven  allowed  them ;  liberties 
nature  dictated,  love  prompted,  and  matrimony 
made  lawful ;  as  if  heaven,  nature,  and  the  matri* 
monial  law,  which  is  founded  on  the  laws  both 
of  God  and  nature,  had  directed  them  to  an 
immoderate  use  of  the  liberties  they  allowed ; 
which  is  no  more  true,  than  that  because  God 
gave  the  wine  (a  noble  plant)  and  tlje  juice  of 
its  fruit,  for  our  comfort  and  for  the  support  and 
supply  of  the  spirits,  had  allowed  us  to  drink, 
and  to  drink  it  with  pleasure ;  and  that  nature, 
conforming  to  the  bounty  of  heaven,  had  given 
us  a  gust  or  love  to  the  liquor  itself ;  that  there- 
fore God  and  nature  allowed  us  to  be  drunk,  to 
drink  to  excess,  to  drink  away  our  sense,  our 
understanding,  and  our  life,  as  many  daily  do. 

I  would  conclude  this  with  an  earnest  and 
serious  monition  to  all  the  considering,  rational 
part  of  mankind,  who  call  themselves  christians, 
and  would  be  culled  so,  who  are  willing  to  act  as 
such,  and  to  answer  to  themselves,  not  suppos- 
ing they  had  any  other  account  to  give  for  all 
their  behaviour ;  I  say  1  would  move  them  to 
enter  so  far  into  the  government  of  themselves, 
as  tiecomes  men  of  sense  and  of  virtue,  to  put  a 
due  restraint  upon  themselves  in  the  use  of  law- 
ful liberties,  and  to  act,  not  like  madmen  and 
furie*,  but  like  men  of  understanding,  to  act  in 
such  a  manner,  as  they  may  not  reproach  them- 
selves hereafter  with  wasting  their  youth  and 
strength,  and  bringing  age  and  weakness  upon 
themselves  before  their  time. 

Certainly,  God  Almighty,  who  formed  the 
man,  and  who  committed  him,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  government  of  himself,  did  not  do  so 
with  a  general  leave  to  live  how  he  pleased  ;  did 
not  leave  him  to  the  gust  of  his  appetite,  without 
giving  the  least  limits  to  himself  by  his  reason, 
but  as  he  gave  him  superior  faculties,  so  he 
gave  those  faculties,  and  placed  them  in  a  su- 
periority one  to  another,  that  they  might  be  a 
check  to  the  separate  motions  and  operations, 
and  keep  the  whole  machine  in  order. 

If  the  man  breaks  this  order ;  if  he  inverts 
nature ;  if  he  gives  himself  liberties  that  God 
and  nature  intended  him  not,  and  such  as  are 
inconsistent  with  the  good  order  of  the  machine, 
he  will  put  the  whole  fabric  out  of  tune ;  nor 
can  he  expect  the  rest  of  the  motions  can  per- 
form as  tliey  would  otherwise  do. 

If  the  spring  of  a  watch  be  overstrained,  it 
will  cease  to  draw ;  if  the  balance  be  overloaded, 
the  motion  stops.     It  is, the  like  in  all  other 


natural  motions,  and  it  is  so  in  this  of  the  man. 
He  that  will  put  nature  out  of  her  proper 
course,  and  upon  extremes  which  she  has  not 
equal  powers  to  perform,  will  ruin  those  powers 
which  she  has,  and,  in  a  word,  ruin  the  whole 
fabric 

If  the  man  is  himself;  if  he  is  master  of  his 
reason,  and  sound  argument  can  make  any  due 
impression  upon  him,  he  will  consider  this  part 
for  his  own  sake  ;  abstracted  from  its  being  an 
oflTence  against  his  superior,  the  governor  of  his 
life,  to  whom  he  must  account ;  if,  I  say,  he 
would  only  consider  himself,  act  like  a  rational 
creature,  and  study  his  own  interest,  it  must 
move  bim  to  behave  himself  prudently. 

I  know  nothing,  no,  not  one  instance  in  life, 
wherein  virtue  may  k>e  more  truly  said  to  be  its 
own  reward,  than  in  this  particular;  take  the 
case  inverted,  who  has  length  of  days,  who  sound 
constitution  ?  who  has  strength  of  body,  agility 
of  limbs,  who  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  health, 
but  the  temperate,  the  moderate,  and  the  virtu- 
ous? Their  vitals  are  not  eihausted;  nature 
is  not  oppressed ;  the  vigour  of  the  spirits  ex- 
pended, and  the  marrow  of  their  bones  wasted  : 
their  youth  has  not  robbed  their  old  age ;  or 
their  untimely  vice  diverted  the  channels  of 
nature,  and  turned  the  water  from  the  milL 

The  modest,  the  chaste,  the  temperate  youth, 
is  the  hole,  the  cheerful,  and  the  healthy  old  man : 
he  that  lives  too  fast,  goes  to  his  grave  too  soon ; 
it  is  a  coarse,  but  significant  expression,  "  He 
that  lives  a  gallop  goes  to  the  devil  a  trot." 
The  meaning  is  plain  ;  excess  in  youth  antici- 
pates old  age ;  they  that  will  tear  themselves  in 
pieces,  who  can  patch  them  up?  It  is  in  vain 
to  fly  to  art;  physic  may  cleanse  the  blood, 
correct  the  noxious  humour,  clear  the  stomach, 
and  help  the  digesture ;  but  physic  cannot  make 
the  body  anew  ;  physic  cannot  give  a  new  fund 
of  life,  and  form  nature  upon  a  new  foundation. 
Physic  cannot  restore  when  the  liver  is  wasted, 
when  the  lungs  are  spit  out  of  the  mouth  by 
early  catarrhs,  when  the  wheel  is  broken  at  the 
cistern :  **  When,**  as  Job  says,  **  the  reins  are 
consumed  within  us,  what  can  physio  do  for  us  ? 
Art  may  assist  nature,  but  art  cannot  give  youth, 
nor  restore  that  vigour  which  vice  has  exhausted.** 
When  the  dart  is  struck  through  the  liver,  when 
the  heart  ceases  to  beat  time  to  the  pendulum, 
it  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  physicians ;  as  you  have 
put  yourselves  in  the  devil*s  stead  to  destroy, 
physicians  cannot  put  themselves  in  God*s  stead 
to  create.  Who  shall  supply  in  age  what  the 
spendthrift,  the  extravagant  has  wasted  in  youth  ? 
A  frugal  use  of  an  estate  preserves  it  for  the 
heirs ;  whereas  he  that  cuts  the  timber  down 

Soung,  shall  have  no  large  high  trees  to  leave 
ehind  him ;  and  he  that,  without  manuring  and 
good  husbandry,  leaves  the  land  to  be  beggared, 
and  ploughed  out  of  heart,  shall  be  sure  not  to 
keep  up  the  rent ;  but  the  estate  will  decay, 
and  the  heir  be  reduced. 

in  a  word,  temperance  and  moderation  keeps 
nature  in  a  due  state  of  health,  and  lays  in  an 
early  provision  for  time,  a  stock  for  old  age  to 
live  upon,  hands  on  vigour  with  the  years,  and 
makes  age  triumph  in  the  goodness  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  whereas  vice  leaves  youth  groaning 
and  mourning  under  aches,  rheumatics,   and 
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bydrophies  before  its  tim^y  tbe  joints  trembling 
cannot  support  tbe  body,  the  nerves  are  ener- 
vated, the  sinews  shrank ;  in  a  word,  the  blood 
is  poisoned,  tbe  spirit  exhausted,  and  the  whole 
mass  corrupted;  thus  the  fabric  sinks  like  a 
noble,  opulent  city  swallowed  up  in  an  earth- 

3uake,  there  it  stands,  a  sad  monument  of  tbe 
evouring  teeth  of  crime,  and  a  sacrifice  to  de- 
bauchery. 

Whence  is  it  that  the  number  of  physicians, 
apothecaries,  and  surgeons,  are  so  increased 
among  us,  and  especially  the  latter,  besides  the 
innumerable  throng  of  quacks,  pretenders,  and 
dealers  in  plasters  and  doses  ?  If  diseases  were 
not  multiplied,  the  remedies  would  not  crowd  in 
upon  us  as  they  do ;  it  is  the  stench  of  car- 
cases that  brings  the  vultures  about  us  and  our 
&milies ;  as  the  groans  and  cries  of  dying  and 
decaying  bodies  are  loud  among  us,  so  physic  is 
grown  noisy  and  clamorous. 

How  many  doctors  and  surgeons,  nay  apothe- 
caries, ride  about  in  their  coaches.  Perhaps,  as 
one  cunningly  alleged,  not  for  the  vanity  of  the 
equipage,  but  for  expedition,  and  that  he  might 
be  able  to  make  more  visits  in  a  day,  otherwise 
he  could  not  dispatch  his  business,  or  see  all 
his  patients  so  often  as  they  desired  him. 

As  our  yeariy  bills  are  increased,  the  phy- 
sicians grown  rich,  their  number  more  than 
doubled,  and  their  equipages  advanced  in  such 
a  manner,  whence  is  it  all  ?  It  cannot  be  all 
merely  by  the  increase  of  people  about  us; 
though  that  I  know  is  alleged  ;  there  must  be 
something  else ;  and  the  reason  is  evident,  our 
luxury  is  increased ;  and  with  our  luxury,  our 
vices,  and  other  extravagances,  our  lascivious- 
oess,  sensuality,  and,  in  a  word,  our  impudence, 
and  with  all  these  our  distempers.  These  en- 
rich the  doctors,  these  call  the  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  about  us,  like  the  crows  about  the 
carcase ;  and  they  bombard  us  with  the  galli- 
pots and  glasses,  as  the  Algerines  assault  a  ship 
with  carcases  and  stinking  pots. 

If  the  numbers  of  people  are  increased  about 
London,  that  may  be  something,  though  it  is 
begging  the  question  most  egregiously  to  say  so, 
as  we  do  by  lump,  that  this  is  the  only  increase 
of  the  mortality.  Some  suggest  such  an  in- 
crease as  amounts  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole ; 
and  others  will  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us  thev  are 
doubled ;  and  this  they  gather  (as  they  say;  not 
from  the  excessive  numbers  of  buildings  only, 
but  from  the  throngs  of  people  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  upon  all  public  occasions. 
I  will  readily  grant  both  these,  particularly,  that 
there  are  great  numbers  of  new  buildings, 
streets,  and  squares  added  to  the  town,  and  in 
all  the  extreme  parts  of  it,  indeed  an  innumer- 
able number,  such  as  no  city  in  the  world  can 
show  the  like,  as  at  St  Giles's,  Tyburn  road, 
Ormond  street,  Hockley,  Finsbury,  Spitalfields, 
Wapping,  Kotherhithe,  &c.  Nor  is  this  all.  but 
I  allow  that  there  is  also  a  prodigious  increase 
in  the  villages  adjacent  to  London,  which,  as 
they  say,  and  in  that  indeed  they  say  true,  are 
not  only  doubled,  but  some  of  them  increased  to 
several  times  as  many  people  as  formerly,  such 
as  at  Che  new  docks  near  Deptford,  and  at  the 
town  of  Deptford ;  also  at  Greenwich,  Clapham, 
Camberwcli,  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Hampatead, 


Newington,  Tottenham,  Edmonton,  Enfield, 
Bromley,  Stratford,  West  Ham,  Wamtesd, 
Walthamstow,  Low  Layton,  and  abondaooe 
more,  all  whose  parishes  are  oat  of  the  bltli  of 
mortality ;  and  were  their  numbers  added  to  the 
last  yearly  bill,  would  make  up  the  mortalities 
at  least  to  five  and  thirty  thousand. 

Now  though  all  this  were  true,  and  more,  yet 
it  does  not  at  all  account  for  the  grievance  In 
our  morals  which  I  have  complained  of ;  or  for 
the  depFodations  made  upon  nature  and  upon 
health,  by  our  intemperate  and  luxurious  liriog, 
our  immoderate  and  scandalous  excesies  is 
otherwise  lawful  and  allowed  pleasures,  fint 
let  those  that  question  it  look  back  into  tbe 
book  of  nature ;  and  let  them  tell  roe  whether 
the  numbers  of  the  sick  too  are  not  inereised  in 
proportion,  and  indeed  more  than  in  proportioo, 
to  the  number  of  the  dead  ?  and  if  they  will  not 
take  my  opinion,  let  them  know  tbe  late  fsmoot 
Dr  Radcliffe,  and  several  other  physicians,  gave 
the  same  judgrment.  And  I  am  very  williiif  to 
appeal  to  the  learned,  whether  these  excesiei  I 
have  now  mentioned  have  not  contributed  st 
least  to  making  tbe  age  less  sound  in  life,  if  not 
shorter  lived  than  their  ancestors. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  abridge  tbe  soveretgvty 
of  Providence  in  its  government  of  the  earth: 
or  to  say  that  heaven  has  not  appointed  and 
limited  the  time  of  life  to  all  his  creatures ;  jet 
I  am  not  so  much  a  predestinarian  neither,  si 
to  pretend  that  men  cannot  shorten  their  diyt 
by  luxury  and  intemperance,  gluttony,  drankeo- 
ness,  and  other  worse  and  more  ciiminal  ex- 
cesses; why  should  we  not  think  that  goch 
crimes  as  these  entail  heaven's  curse  upon  at, 
and  blast  our  breath,  and  shorten  our  time,  ss 
well  as  disobedience  to  parents  ?  I  will  not  pie- 
sume  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  command,  be 
temperate,  be  virtuous,  be  moderate,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  lin  the  land.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  have  no  direct  authority  to  add  a  promiae 
to  the  exhortation  ;  but  I  may  take  more  free- 
dom, I  believe,  in  the  alternative,  and  say,  be 
not  intemperate,  be  not  vicious,  luxurious,  im- 
moderate  and  brutal,  and  add  with  the  wise 
man,  "  Why  should'st  thou  die  before  thy  timeT 
— Kcdes..  vil,  17. 

Without  question  life  maybe  shortened  byonr 
wickedness.  How  many  do  we  see,  in  almoii 
every  weekly  bill,  dead  of  excessive  drinking. 
others  duelling  and  fighting ;  some  by  one  vile 
excess,  some  by  another.  Shall  any  man  dare  to 
say,  these  did  not  shorten  their  own  lives  ?  Shall 
we  say,  they  lived  out  half  their  days  ?  P»al.  Iv. 
28.  I  think  it  would  be  affronting  the  justice  of 
Providence  to  say  they  were  not  slain  by  their  own 
crime,cut  off  by  untimely  vice,  orthat,  withDavid't 
wicked  men,  they  do  not  live  out  half  their  days. 

But,  not  to  enter  into  disputes  of  things  re- 
mote to  the  case,  if  life  Is  or  is  not,  can  or  ooooot 
be  shortened  by  our  intemperance  and  rice,  tbe 
comfort  of  life  may  be  lessened.  Life  may  be 
made  a  burthen,  loathsome  and  uncomfortable, 
by  loading  it  with  diseases  and  sorrows,  and  by 
bringing  complicated  miseries  upon  ourselves  in 
the  room  of  health  and  vigour,  which  would 
otherwise  be  the  lot. 

A  bright  countenance,  a  sprightly  and  brisk 
eye,  «  constant  smile,  a  nimble,  agile  body,  i 
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clear  head,  a  stroDg^  memory,  and  clean  limts, 
theie  are  nature's  farniture  to  a  man  of  ao  un- 
tainted race.  But  how  often  are  all  theae  origi- 
nal beauties,  the  native  attendants  upon  youth 
and  a  good  constitution,  made  to  droop  and  flag, 
while  paleness  and  leanness  come  into  the  face, 
heaviness  into  the  heart,  and  dulness  into  the 
head.  How  is  the  shining  sparkling  of  the  eye 
eclipsed,  the  understanding  lost,  the  memory  de- 
cayed, and  the  genius,  partaking  of  the  conta- 
gion, entirely  altered  ? 

**  The  glory  of  a  young  man  is  his  strength," 
says  Solomon,  Prov.  xx,  29,  and  one  of  his  first 
advices  after  that  expression  is,  "  Give  not  thy 
strength  unto  women  ;"  it  is  true,  Solomon  there 
means  to  a  strange  woman,  that  is  to  say,  a 
whore.  But  with  some  abatement  for  the  per- 
son only,  and  for  the  drcumstances  spoken  to 
here,  the  thing  is,  otherwise,  the  same,  and  the 
excesses  are  in  their  degree,  though  perhaps  not 
every  way  as  fatal. 

It  was  a  late  learned  physician  who  said,  that 
the  women  wearing  hoops  would  make  the  next 
age  all  cripples ;  that  drinking  tea  would  make 
them  rheumatic;  that  taking  snuff  would  make 
them  lunatic:  to  which  it  was  said,  by  way  of 
repartee,  the  doctor  being  a  Kttle  of  a  libertine, 
that  the  levity  of  the  present  times  will  make  the 
next  age  atheists;  the  cavilling  at  scripture, 
which  is  now  the  grand  mode,  make  them  here- 
tics;  and  the  talking  nonsense  make  them  all 
fools :  and  now,  I  think,  I  may  with  equal  pro^ 
priety  add,  that  the  vice  of  this  age  will  moke 
the  next  age  rotten. 

Crime  has  an  unhappy  propagating  quality ; 
it  is  always  in  progression.  If  one  age  talks 
heresy,  the  next  age  talks  blasphemy  s  If  one  age 
talks  faction,  the  next  age  talks  treason  :  if  one 
age  talks  foolish,  the  next  age  talks  mad.  So,  in 
the  case  before  me,  if  one  generation  are  immo- 
derate, the  next  are  extravagant.  If  one  age 
runs  to  excess  in  things  lawful,  the  next  pursues 
the  like  excesses  in  things  unlawful,  or  makes 
those  lawful  things  crimes  by  those  excesses :  if 
one  age  are  beasts,  the  next  age  are  devils :  to 
day  matrimonial  whoredom,  to-morrow  unbound- 
ed whoredom.  As  vice  leads,  fools  follow ;  and 
where  must  it  end  but  In  destruction  ? 

It  is  the  like  In  the  contamination  of  blood  ; 
the  fatal  progression  shows  itself  there,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts.  Excesses  weaken  the  body, 
sink  nature,  darken  the -countenance,  stupify  the 
brain ;  to-day  they  reach  the  body,  to-morrow 
the  soul,  and,  in  the  next  age,  the  race. 

The  lawful  things  of  this  age  will  make  the 
next  age  lawless ;  their  fathers  conveyed  blood, 
and  they  convey  poison ;  our  parents  banded  on 
health,  and  we  diseases ;  our  children  are  born  in 
palaces,  and  are  like  to  die  in  hospitals.  De- 
bauchery is  the  parent  of  distemper ;  fire  in  the 
blood  makes  a  frost  In  the  brain ;  and  be  the 
pleasures  lawful  or  unlawful,  the  effect  of  foUy  is 
to  leave  a  generation  of  fools. 

It  would  be  happy,  if  after  having  said  thus 
much  hi  general,  and  after  having  entered  so 
seriously  hito  all  the  particulars  by  which  a  lewd 
geDeralion  defile  and  pollute  the  marriage  bed, 
and  ruin  both  themselves  and  then:  posterity,  I 
oould  propose  some  effectual  method  for  the 
suppressing  the  wicked  practices,  and  bring  man- 


kind to  live,  at  lea^t  like  reasonable  creatures,  if 
not  as  christians. 

The  answer  to  this  would  be  direct.  If  laws 
and  government  were  concerned  in  it  But  as 
we  complain  of  an  eril  which  the  sense  of  God's 
laws,  nor  the  force  of  human  laws,  will  not  reach, 
nothing  of  force,  nothing  of  putting  statutes  in 
execution,  nothing  of  the  hand  of  the  magistrate 
can  be  thought  of  use,  or,  if  it  be,  will  be  equally 
laughed  at.  Indeed,  how  should  they  that  can 
argue  themselves  out  of  all  the  restraints  of  vir- 
tue and  religion,  be  expected  to  be  under  any 
restraints,  except  those  of  power? 

And  this  makes  me  have  recourse  to  satire, 
and  the  reproofs  and  lashes  of  the  pen.  These 
are  the  proper  weapons  to  combat  this  adver- 
sary :  where  the  laws  of  God  or  man  have  no 
effect,  the  satire  has  been  sometimes  known  to 
reach  the  affections  and  passions  of  men ;  as 
they  run  in  several  channels,  so  they  are  to  be 
come  at  by  several  methods ;  ways  and  means 
for  one  thing  will  not  be  always  ways  and  means 
for  another ;  as  men  are  wrought  upon,  some  by 
one  thing,  some  by  another,  according  to  the 
several  tempers  and  dispositions  which  govern 
them,  and  in  which  they  act ;  so,  in  generiO,  they 
are  moved,  some  In  one  way,  some  in  another. 

National  mistakes,  vulgar  errors,  and  even  a 
general  practice,  have  been  reformed  by  a  just 
satire.  None  of  our  countrymen  have  bieen 
known  to  boost  of  being  *'  True-bom  English- 
men," or  so  much  as  to  use  the  word  as  a  title 
or  appellation  ever  since  a  late  satire  upon  that 
national  folly  was  published,  though  almost  forty 
years  ago.  Nothing  was  more  frequent  in  our 
mouths  before  that,  nothing  sq  universally  blushed 
for  and  laughed  at  since.  Tlie  time,  I  believe,  is 
yet  to  come,  that  any  author  printed  it,  or  that 
any  man  of  sense  spoke  it  in  earnest ;  whereas, 
before,  you  had  it  In  the  best  writers,  and  in  the 
most  florid  speeches,  before  the  most  august  as- 
semblies, upon  the  most  solemn  occasions. 

Could  the  practice  complained  of  in  this  work, 
ten  thousand  times  more  scandalous,  grown  up 
to  be  odious  and  shameless,  to  wise  men  hate- 
ful, and  to  good  men  horrid,  I  mean  that  of  Ulk- 
ing  lewdly,  be  hissed  out  of  the  world  by  a  just 
satire ;  could  it  be  lashed  off  the  stage  of  life  by 
the  pen,  happy  would  the  author  be  that  could 
boast  of  such  success. 

Could  all  the  third  chapter,  and  the  fourth 
chapter,  and  the  fifth,  and  seventh,  and  ninth, 
and  eleventh  chapter-crimes,  be  met  with  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  success,  I 
should  think  this,  however  difficult,  the  best  and 
happiest  undertaking  that  ever  came  into,  or 
went  out  of,  my  hands. 

I  cannot  desire  a  greater  scope  in  any  subject, 
that  calls  for  censure  among  men  ;  I  think  I  may 
say,  I  must  have  all  the  wise,  the  religious,  the 
modest  part  of  mankind  with  me,  in  the  reproof. 
The  crimes  I  attack  are  not  only  offences  against 
heaven,  but  against  all  good  men,  against  soci- 
ety,  against  humanity,  against  virtue,  against 
reason,  and,  In  some  things,  against  nature; 
crimes  that  modest  words  cannot,  without  great 
difficulty,  explahi,  modest  tongues  express,  nor 
modest  ears,  without  blushing,  hear  mentioned. 

Aa  no  sober  mind  can  receive  the  ideas  of 
them,  without  entertaiidng  the  utmost  aversioD 
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to  the  facti ;  lo  Dont  that  ever  I  met  with,  that 
had  any  eomcDon  share  of  breeding  and  maooers, 
could  bear  the  mentioo  of  them,  especially  in  the 
common  dialect  of  those  I  call  the  criminals. 

None  bat  a  set  of  people  with  faces  of  steel, 
who  can  triumph  in  their  victory  over  religion, 
conscience,  and  the  ihouchts  of  eternity,  that 
have  got  the  better  both  of  education,  and  of  all 
manner  of  principles.  These  may  glory  indeed 
in  their  shame ;  and  these  are  the  people  our 
satire  desires  to  expose. 

At  to  their  persons,  nothing  bntunivenal  oob- 
tempt  of  then  can  have  any  effect  s  nothing  can 
aniat  them  to  blush  but  a  general  hiss  from  man- 
kind, and  being  thrust  off  the  stage  by  the  very 
worst  of  men.  I  have  heard  it  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  very  scandalous,  vicious  person's  re- 
formation, when  another  more  notorious  fellow 
than  himself  reproved  him  in  this  manner :  **  Fie^ 
Jack,  why,  thou  art  worse  than  I  am.*' 

There  are  so  many  lives  of  crime,  which  yet 
come  short  of  these  lawful  sinners,  that  a  thief, 
a  drunkard,  a  swearer,  a  profligate,  may  come  to 

a  roan  talking ,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 

say,  ••  Re,  Mr  G ,  Fie,  Mr  H ,  Fie,  Mr 

L— — ,  why,  you  are  worse  than  I  am." 

Why  may  we  not  hope  to  see  the  time,  when 
the  worst  of  common  offenders  shall  stop  their 
ears  at  the  wickedness  of  these,  and  when  the 
very  scandals  of  the  times  shall  blush  for,  and 
reprove  them.  This  universal  contempt  of  them, 
this  general  aversion,  if  anything  on  earth  can 
work  upon  them,  will  have  some  effect;  there 
are  few  guilty  men  hardened  against  the  battery 
of  gener^  clamour ;  it  seems  to  be  an  assault  to 
be  resisted  only  by  ionocence ;  crime  must  cer- 
tainly fall  under  it ;  innocence  may  hold  up  the 
head  in  such  a  storm,  but  guilt  will  certainly  and 
soon  founder,  and  suffer  shipwreck. 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  some  affinity  in 
crime,  between  the  people  who  we  are  now  cen- 
suring, and  another  horrid  modem  generation, 
too  vile  to  name,  and  yet  who  seems  to  be  seek- 
log  protection  under  these.  There  may  be 
indeed  an  essential  difference,  but  in  what  small 
and  minute  articles  does  it  exist  1  But  as  the 
particulars  will  not  admit  a  nearer  inquiry,  I 
think  the  better  way  is  to  reject  both  with  con- 
tempt, with  an  abhorrence  suitable  to  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  facts,  and  cast  them  out  together. 

This  will  aid  the  modest  part  of  the  world  in 
their  just  opposition  to  all  indecency ;  and  if  we 
did  nothiog  else,  our  work  would  recommend 
itself  to  that  part  of  mankind  which  are  really 
most  valuable ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  let  them  act 
as  they  please,  their  approbation  will  add  no 
credit  to  the  cause. 

I  have  now  done.  I  have  said  not  all  I  had  to 
say,  but  all  I  have  room  to  say  here ;  and  having 
brought  the  very  conclusion  to  a  close,  I  would 
only  add  one  thing  by  way  of  challenge  to  that 
part  of  mankind,  who  I  may  havo  touched  in  this 
satire,  and  who,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  angry ; 
for,  indeed,  they  have  nothing  else  left  for  it,  but 
to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  the  reproof;  according  to 
a  known  dutich  used  upon  a  like  occasion  ;-• 

*'  That  disputants,  whtn  rsaiom  fkil, 
Hsva  one  sun  reAige  Idt,  and  that^s  to  raU.** 

Now  in  this  ease,  I  say,  1  have  a  fair  offer  to 
make  to  those  gentlemen  in  a  few  words,  vix. 


1.  Let  them  prove  that  the  fact  here  repre- 
hended is  not  in  being ;  that  it  is  all  a  fiction  or 
shadow,  a  man  of  straw ;  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it,  and  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.     Or, 

2.  That  if  it  is  in  being,  that  though  the  feet 
is  true,  and  thoitgh  such  things  are  done,  they 

.  merit  no  satire,  that  they  onght  not  to  be  re- 

I  proved  or  exposed ;  I  say,  let  them  do  this,  and 

j  then  they  shall  rail  their  fill,  and  treat  me^  and 

the  work  which  I  have  just  now  finished,  io  as 

scandaloos  a  maaoer  as  they  pleese.     Or, 

a.  Wliieh  1  had  moeh  rather  th^  dwald  da, 
let  them  reform ;  fake  the  hint,  fidi  oader  the 
reproof,  and  at  once  sink  the  crime. 

1  confess  it  seems  rational  that  one  or  other  of 
these  should  be  done :  the  two  first,  which  are  io 
some  respects  the  same,  I  am  out  of  fear  of;  the 
hut  seems  a  debt ;  it  is  just  I  should  demand  it; 
let  them  repel  the  charge,  or  reform  the  practice. 
If  they  cannot  do  the  first,  and  yet  contemn 
the  last,  1  declare  war  aninst  them ;  and  if  I  live 
to  appear  i^iain  in  the  field,  let  them  expect  no 
quarter ;  for  the  satire  has  not  spent  all  its  artiU 
lery,  or  shot  all  iu  shafts.  My  next  attack  shall 
be  personal,  and  1  may  come  to  black  lists,  his- 
tories of  facts,  registers  of  time,  with  name  and 
surname ;  for  no  man,  sure.  In  a  christian  govern- 
ment as  this  is,  need  be  afraid  of  laying  hell  open, 
or  drawing  the  pictures  of  men  wh^  they  are 
turned  devils. 

1  might  say  a  word  or  two  more  with  respect 
to  style.  I  think  I  can  have  given  no  ofleoce  io 
decency  of  expression :  if  anyUiing  has,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  care,  slipped  my  pen,  let  it 
be  a  defence,  that  I  profess  it  is  undesigned  ;  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  work  is  calculated  to  bear 
down  vice,  vicious  practices,  and  vicious  lan- 
guage ;  and,  1  think,  1  may  claim  a  favourable 
construction  where  there  seems  a  feult,  if  it  were 
really  a  slip  of  the  pen  :  I  may  claim  it  as  a  debt 
due  to  a  modest  intention ;  declaring  again,  there 
is  not  one  word  willingly  passed  over  that  can  bs 
censured,  as  evidently  leading  to  or  encouraging 
indecency«  no,  not  in  thought.  An  evil  miod 
may  corrupt  the  chastest  design ;  as  in  reading 
the  explanation  of  the  words,  '*  1  will,*  in  the 
marriage  covenant,  which,  I  say.  is  a  solemn 
oath,  and  that  as  plain  as  if  it  hod  been  ex- 
pressed, as  swearing  by  the  name  of  God.  Sare 
none  can  be  offend^  as  if  I  put  the  sacred  name 
of  God  into  the  mouths  of  the  readers  upon  a 
light  occasion,  making  them  take  the  name  oC 
God  in  vain,  or  making  them  repeat  an  oath  in 
the  most  vulgar  and  coarsest  way.  But  if  any 
man  should  be  so  weak,  not  to  say  malicioos,  let 
them  know,  that  1  think  the  expression  carries 
with  it  a  due  reverence  of  the  name  of  God ;  and 
that  the  occasion  is  awful  and  solemn  s  and  if  I 
had  said,  ••  So  help  me,  God,**  it  had  been  the 
same  thmg :  the  meaning  is,  to  convince  ssea 
that,  how  slight  soever  men  noay  pass  over  the 
marriage  covenant,  it  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God 
for  the  truth  of  the  intention ;  and  a  sotems 
buiding  themselves  in  his  name  and  preseuceb  to 
a  strict  performance  of  the  ooodttions;  and 
that  he  that  breaks  them  breaks  a  most  sacred 
oath,  and  is  as  much  perjured  as  if  he  had  besn 
so  in  the  ordinary  form. 
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PREFACE. 


TO  THE   PEOPLE   OF  ENGLAND. 


It  deierves  lome  notice  that  juit  At,  or  soon 
after,  tbe  writing  of  these  ihtots,  we  have  an  old 
dlfpute  warmly  revived  among  us,  upon  the  qnes. 
tion  of  our  trade  being  dedined  or  not  declined. 
I  have  notiiing  to  do  with  the  parties*  nor  with 
the  reason  of  their  strife  upon  that  subject ;  1 
think  Ihey  are  wrong  on  both  sides,  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  worth  whQe  to  set  them  to  rights,  their 
quarrel  being  quito  of  another  nature,  and  the 
good  of  our  trade  Uttle  or  nothing  oonoerned 
init. 

Nor  do  they  teem  to  desire  to  be  set  right,  but 
rather  to  want  an  occasion  to  keep  up  a  strife, 
which  perhaps  serves  some  other  of  their  wicked 
purposes  better  than  peace  would  do ;  and,  in- 
deed, those  who  seek  to  quarrel,  who  con  re- 
concile? 

I  nseddle  not  with  the  question,  I  say,  whether 
trade  be  declined  or  not ;  but  I  may  easily  show 
the  people  of  England  that  if  they  please  to  con- 
oero  themselves  a  little  for  its  prosperity,  it  will 
prosper  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  will  sink 
it  and  discourage  it,  it  is  evidently  in  their  power, 
and  it  will  sink  and  decline  accordingly. 

You  have  here  some  popular  mistakes  with 
ref  peet  to  oar  woollen  nanufactnre  fairly  stated ; 


our  national  Indolenoe  in  that  very  partieular 
reproved,  and  the  oonsequenoe  laid  before  yon ; 
if  you  will  not  make  use  of  the  hints  here  given, 
the  fault  is  nobody's  but  your  own. 

Never  bad  any  nation  the  power  of  improving 
their  trade  and  of  advancing  their  own  manufac- 
tures so  entirely  in  their  own  hands  as  wo  have 
at  this  time,  and  have  had  for  many  years  past, 
without  troubling  the  leglslatare  aboutit  at  all 
And  though  it  it  of  the  last  importanoe  to  the 
whole  nation*  and,  I  may  say,  to  almost  every 
individual  in  it,  nay,  and  that  it  is  evident  you 
all  know  it  to  be  so,  yet  how  next  to  impossible 
is  it'  to  persuade  any  one  person  to  set  a  foot 
forward  towards  so  great  and  so  good  a  work  ; 
and  how  much  labour  has  been  spent  in  vain  to 
rouse  us  up  to  it. 

The  following  sheets  are  as  one  alarm  more 
given  to  the  lethargic  age.  If  possible,  to  open 
their  eyes  to  their  own  prosperity.  The  author 
sums  up  his  introduction  to  it  in  this  short  posi- 
tive assertion,  which  he  is  ready  to  make  good, 
viz.—"  That  if  the  trade  of  England  is  not  in  a 
flourishing  and  thriving  condition,  the  fault  and 
only  occasion  of  it  is  all  our  own,  and  Is  wholly 
in  our  power  to  amend  whenever  we  please.** 


AN   HUMBLE   PROPOSAL,  &c. 


As  by  my  title  1  profeit  to  be  addreising  myself 
to  Englidimen,  I  think  I  need  not  tell  them  thnt 
they  Uve  by  trade ;  that  their  commerce  has 
raisied  them  from  what  they  were  to  what  they 
are ;  and  may,  if  enltivated  and  improved,  raise 
them  yet  Airther  to  what  they  never  were ;  and 
this,  in  few  words,  ii  an  index  of  my  present 
work. 

It  IS  worth  an  Englishman's  remark,  that  we 
were  esteemed  as  «  growing,  thriving  nation  in 
trade  as  far  back  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  two 
last  Henrys.  *  Manufactures  were  planted,  navi- 
gation increased,  the  people  began  to  apply,  and 
trade  bringing  in  wealth,  they  were  greatly  en- 
couraged ;  yet  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  rdgn, 
and  even  towards  the  latter  end  of  it  too,  we 
find  several  acts  of  parliament  passed  for  regu* 
lating  the  price  of  provisions,  and  particularly 
that  beef  and  pork  shoold  not  be  sold  in  the 
market  for  more  than  a  halibenny  per  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  mutton  and  veal  at  three 
farthings. 

As  the  trading  men  to  whom  I  write  may  make 
some  estimate  of  things  by  calculating  one  thing 
by  another,  so  this  leads  them  to  other  heads  of 
trade  to  calculate  from.  As  first,tho  value  of  money, 
which  bore  some  proportion,  though  I  think  not 
a  full  and  just  equality,  to  the  provisions,  as 
follows :  silver  -was  at  '2m,  4d.  per  oz.  and  gold 
At  S2. 5s.  to  2L  lOs.  per  os.,  something  less  on  the 
silver  and  more  on  the  gold  than  the  half  of  the 
present  value.  As  for  the  rate  of  lands  and 
houses,  they  bore  a  yet  greater  distance  In 
value  from  what  they  produce  now;  so  that, 
indeed,  it  bears  no  proportion,  for  we  find  the 
rent  of  lands  so  raisied,  and  their  value  so  im- 
proved, that  there  are  many  examples  where  the 
lands,  valued  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  at 
5nt  to  25L  per  annum,  are  now  worth  from  2002. 
to  3002.  per  annum,  and  in  some  places  much 
more* 

It  is  true,  this  advance  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  improvement  made  of  the  soil,  by  ma- 
nuring, cultivating,  and  inclosing ;  by  stoeks  of 
cattle,  by  labonr,  and  bv  the  arts  of  hnsbandry, 
which  are  also  improved ;  and  so  this  part  is  not 
so  Immediately  within  my  present  design.  'Tis 
a  large  subject,  and  merits  to  be  spoken  of  at 
lai^e  by  itself^  because,  as  the  improvement  of 
land  has  been  eitraordioarily  great,  and  the 


landed  interest  Is  prodigiously  Increased  by  it, 
so  It  is  capable  of  much  more  and  grester  im- 
provement than  has  been  made  for  aboTe  sa 
hundred  years  past  But  this,  I  say,  is  not  mj 
present  design ;  it  is  too  great  an  article  to  be 
couched  in  a  fow  words. 

Yet  it  requires  this  notioe  here,  vis.  that 
trade  has  been  a  principal  agent  even  in  the 
improvement  of  our  land ;  as  it  has  foraiibed 
the  money  to  the  husbandman  to  stock  bis  Isod, 
aod  to  employ  servants  and  labonren  in  the 
working  part ;  and  as  it  has  found  bin  a  mariet 
for  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  bis  land, 
and  at  an  advanced  price  too,  by  which  be  has 
received  a  good  return  to  enable  him  to  go  oo. 

The  short  inference  from  these  premises  is  tlui: 
as  by  trade  the  whole  kingdom  is  thus  adranoed 
in  wealth,  and  the  value  of  lands,  and  of  the 
produce  of  lands,  and  of  labour,  is  so  remarks* 
biy  increased,  why  should  not  we  go  on  with 
vigour  and  spirit  in  trade,  and  by  all  proper  and 
possible  methods  and  endeavours,  increaieaod 
cultivate  our  commerce ;  that  we  may  still  is* 
crease  and  improve  in  wealth,  in  value  of  Isadi, 
in  stock,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  trade,  such  ai 
manufactures,  navigation,  fishery,  hosbaiuby. 
and,  in  short,  study  an  Inprovemeot  of  trade 
in  all  its  branches. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  do  tbas, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  sarpritinp 
than  that  it  should  not  be  in  practice;  and  thiu 
I  am  brought  down  to  the  case  k>eforB  ne. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  remark  U 
needless,  that  we  are  an  industrious,  laborioos 
people,  that  we  are  tlie  beat  mannfaotoren  in 
the  world,  thoroughly  vened  hi  all  the  methods 
and  arts  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  oar  trade  is 
improved  to  the  utmost  in  all  places,  and  ail 
cases  possible ;  if  H  should,  I  say,  be  thus  sr- 
gued,— for  I  know  some  have  such  a  taint  of  our 
national  vanity  that  they  do  talk  at  this  rate. 

My  answer  is  short  and  direct  in  the  negative ; 
and  I  do  aflbm  that  we  are  not  that  iadostrioas, 
applying,  improving  people  that  we  pretend  to 
be,  and  that  we  ought  to  be,  and  might  be. 
That  we  are  the  best  manufoetnrsrs,  I  deny,  and 
yet,  at  the  aame  time,  I  grant  that  we  tnake  the 
best  mannfiaetures  in  the  worid ;  bnt  the  reason 
of  that  is  greatly  owing,  not  to  oor  own  *kill 
exceeding  others,  so  much  as  to  our  being  tor* 
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Dished  from  the  bounty  of  Heaven  with  the  beit 
materials  and  best  conveniencet  for  the  work 
of  any  nation  in  the  world,  of  which  1  shail  take 
notice  in  its  place. 

But  not  to  dwell  npon  oar  capacities  for  im- 
proving in  trade,  I  might  clear  all  that  part 
without  giving  up  the  least  article  of  my  com- 
plaint ;  for  it  is  not  our  capacity  to  improve  that 
1  call  in  question,  but  our  application  to  the 
right  methods;  nay,  I  must  add,  that  while  1 
call  upon  your  diligence,  and  press  you  to  appli- 
cation, 1  am  suppMed  to  grant  your  capacities, 
otherwise  1  was  calling  upon  yon  to  no  purpose, 
and  pressing  yon  to  do  what  at  the  same  time 
I  allowed  you  had  no  power  to  perform. 

Without  complimenting  your  national  vanity, 
therefore,  I  am  to  grant  you  have  not  only  the 
means  of  improvement  in  your  hands,  but  the 
capacity  of  Improving  also ;  and  on  this  account 
1  must  add,  are  the  more  inexcusable  if  the  thing 
is  not  In  practice. 

Indeed,  it  is  something  wonderful,  and  not  easy 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  a  whole  nation  should, 
as  if  they  were  in  a  lethargic  dream,  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  apparent  advantages  of  their  com- 
merce ;  and  this  just  now,  when  their  circum- : 
stances  seem  so  evidently  to  stand  in  need  of  I 
encouragement,  and  that  they  are  more  than  I 
ordinarily  at  a  kind  of  stop  in  their  usual  pro-  i 
gression  of  trade. 

It  is  debated  much  among  men  of  business, 
whether  trade  is  at  this  time  in  a  prosperous  ■ 
and  thriving  condition,  or  in  a  langnishing  and  | 
declining  state ;  or,  in  a  word,  whether  we  are  | 
going  backward  or  forward.    1  shall  not  meddle 
with  that  debate  here,  having  no  occasion  to  take 
up  the  little  space  allowed  me  in  anything  re- 
oioto  from  my  design.     But  I  will  propose  it  as 
I  really  believe  it  to  be :  namely,  that  we  are 
rather  in  a  state  of  a  balance  between  both,  a 
middle  between  the  extremes;  1  hope  we  are 
not  much  declined,  and  1  fear  we  are  not  much  | 
advanced.     But  1  must  add,  that  if  we  do  not 
immediately  set  about  some  new  methods  for 
altering  this  depending  condition,  we  shall  soon 
decline ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  would  exert 
ourselves,  we  have  before  us  infinite  advantages 
of  improving  and  advancing  our  commerce,  and 
that  to  a  great  degree. 

Tiiis  is  stating  it  to  the  meanest  understand- 
ing ;  there  is  no  mystery  at  all  in  the  thing ;  if 
you  will  apply  you  will  rise  ;  if  you  will  remain 
indolent  and  inactive,  yoa  will  sink  and  starve. 
Trade  in  England,  at  this  time,  is  like  a  ship  at 
aca  that  has  sprung  a  leak  in  sight  of  the  shore, 
or  within  a  few  days*  sail  of  it ;  if  the  crew  will 
ply  their  pump  and  work  hard,  they  muy  not 
only  keep  her  above  water,  but  will  bring  her 
safe  into  port;  whereas,  if  they  neglect  the 
pump,  or  do  not  exert  their  strength,  the  water 
l^rows  upon  them,  and  tliey  are  in  apparent  dan* 
g^r  of  sinking  before  they  can  reach  the  shore. 

Or  if  you  will  have  a  coarser  comparison,  take 

^he  pnmp-room  in  the  rasp-house,  or  house  of 

correction,  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  slothful 

fx*raon  is  put  into  a  good,  dry,  and  wholesome 

roono,  with  a  pump  at  one  side  and  a  spring  or 

-wrater-pipe  at  the  other ;  if  he  pleases  to  work 

lie  maj  hve  and  keep  the  water  down,  but  if  be 

^eepa  he  drowns. 


The  moral  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  suits  with  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
trade  in  England  most  exactly,  only  with  this 
difference  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  namely, 
that  the  application  which  I  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  exert  themselves  in,  is  not  a 
mere  labour  of  the  hand ;  I  do  not  tax  the  poor 
with  mere  sloth  and  negligence,  idly  lying  still 
when  they  should  work  ;  that  is  not  our  griev- 
ance at  present ;  for  though  there  may  be  too 
much  of  that  sort  too,  among  a  few  of  the  drunken, 
loitering  part  of  mankind,  and  they  suffer  for 
it  sufficiently  in  their  poverty,  yet  that,  I  say,  is 
not  the  point ;  idleness  i§  not  here  a  national 
crime ;  the  English  are  not  naturally  a  slothful, 
indolent,  or  lazy  people. 

But  it  is  an  application  proper  to  the  method 
of  business  which  is  wanting  among  us,  and  in 
this  we  shall  find  room  for  reproof  on  one  hand, 
and  direction  on  the  other ;  and  our  readers,  I 
dare  say,  will  acknowledge  there  is  reason  for 
both. 

.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged, 
that  England  has  indeed  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment for  their  industry  of  any  nation  in  Europe ; 
and  as  therefore  their  want  uf  improving  these 
advantages  and  encouragements  lays  them  more 
open  to  our  just  reproof,  than  other  nations 
would  be,  or  can  be,  who  want  them,  so  it  moves 
me  with  the  more  importunity  to  press  home  tho 
argument,  which  reason  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  furnishes  to  persuade  them.  Reason  die-' 
tates  that  no  occasion  should  be  let  slip  by  which* 
England,  above  all  nations  in  the  world,  should 
improve  the  advantages  they  have  in  their 
hands;  not  only  because  they  have  them,  but 
because  their  people  so  universally  depend  upon 
them.  The  manufactures  are  their  bread ;  the 
life,  the  comfort  of  their  poor,  and  the  soul  of 
their  trade;  nature  dictates  that  as  they  are 
given  them  to  improve,  and  that  by  industry  aad 
application  they  are  capable  of  being  improved, 
so  they  ought  to  starve  if  they  do  not  improve 
them  to  the  utmost. 

Let  us  see,  in  a  few  words,  what  nature  and 
providence  have  done  for  us;  nay,  what  they 
nave  done  for  us  exclnsive  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  bounty  of  Heaven  has  stored  us 
with  the  principles  of  commerce,  fruitful  of  a 
vast  variety  of  things  essential  to  trade,  and 
which  call  upon  us,  as  it  were  in  the  voice  of 
nature,  bidding  as  work,  and  with  annexed  en- 
couragement to  do  so  from  the  visible,  apparent 
success  of  industry.  Here  the  voice  of  the  world 
is  plain,  like  the  answer  of  un  oracle :  "  Dig  and 
find,  plough  and  reai>,  fish  and  take,  spin  and 
live ;  in  a  word,  trade  and  thrive  ;'*  and  this  with 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  it  is  as  if 
there  was  a  bar  upon  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  it  had  been  spoken  from  Heaven  thus!— 
**  These  are  for  you  only,  and  not  for  any  other 
nation ;  you,  my  favourites  of  England ;  you, 
singled  out  to  be  great,  opulent,  powerful,  above 
all  your  neighbours,  ond  to  be  made  so  by  your 
own  industry  and  my  bounty." 

To  explain  this,  allow  me  a  small  digresiion, 
to  run  over  the  detail  of  Heaven's  bounty,  and 
see  what  God  and  nature  has  done  for  us  be- 
yond what  it  has  done  for  other  nations.  Na- 
ture, as   I  have  said,  will  dictate  to  us  what 
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H«cf«B  expeets  tnm  us,  in  tlM  improving  the 
U«Mliigi  beftowed,  and  for  unking  ooraelvM 
tbftt  rich  and  poweifel  people  wlUeh  he  has  de- 
termined ni  to  be.  I 

Our  country  Ii  Aimbhed,  I  nj,  with  the  pftn- 
eiplee  of  commerce  in  a  very  extraordinary  man* 
ner;  that  ia  to  aay,  so  as  no  other  country  in 
Europe,  or  perbapis  in  the  world,  is  supfmed 
with. 

h  With  the  product  of  the  earth  ;  this  Is  of' 
two  kinds  (L)  That  of  the  inaide  or  bowels  of', 
the  earth;   the  same  of  which,  as  above,  the 
voice  of  Heaven  to  us  is  "  JXg  and  Snd  ;**  under , 
which  article  is  prineipany  our  lead,  and  tin,  and 
eonl.     I  name  these  only,  because  of  these  this ' 
island  seems  to  have  an  exclusive  grant ;  there , 
being  none  but  very  small  quantities  of  them 
fbuad  in  any  ether  nation ;  sind  it  is  upon  ex- 
elusive  benefits   that  I  am  chiefly  speaking. 
{iL  )  We  have,  beddes  these,  iron*  ooppert  la^ 
oobsMMTu,  vulgarly  eatted  csUamy,  with  seve-  ' 
ral  other  minerals,  which  may  be  said  to  be  in 
oommoo  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  particulars  at  large,  and  the  pinees  where 
they  are  found,  may  be  folly  seen  in  n  lute  tract, 
of  wMcfa  I  shall  have  frequent  ooeaskMi  to  speak 
in  this  work,  entitled,  *  A  Plan  of  the  Commerce 
of  Great  Britain,'  to  which  I  rafsr  as,  indeed,  to 
n  general  faidex  of  the  trade  and  produce  of  this 
whole  island. 

1.  The  product  of  the  ■uHhee,  which  I  indude 
hi  that  part,  *«  Plough  and  reap ;"  and  though 
this  is  not,  indeed,  an  exdnaive  produet,  yet  I 
mny  obaerve  that  the  extraordtenry  inereaae 
wliioh  our  lands,  under  an  excellent  cnltivntion, 
generally  yield,  as  well  in  com  and  cattle,  ia  an 
unoomason  argument  for  the  Industry  of  the 
husbandmen ;  and  I  might  enter  into  a  compa- 
rison with  advantages  against  nlmoet  any  coun- 
tries hi  Europe,  by  comparing  the  qunntfty  nro- 
dneed  on  both  sides  with  Che  quantity  of  Isiid 
which  ppoduBS  those  qnandtiea. 

Yon  mny  find  some  calenlntians  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  country  ia  the  wnrk  above 
metioned,  vis.,  *Tbe  Plan  of  the  Oemnwroeor 
Gront  Britain,'  where  the  consumption  of  matt 
in  England  is  calcuhrted  by  the  value  of  the 
duties  of  exoiee,  nod  where  It  appears  that  there 
is  annually  eonsussed  in  England,  besides  what 
is  enporleid  to  forsign  countries,  forty  mlHioosof 
bushels  of  nwlt,  besides  also  ail  the  barley,  the 
meal  of  which  is  made  into  bread,  wMoh  is  a 
very  graat  quantity,  most  of  the  northern  oonn* 
ties  in  BagMud  feeding  very  much  upon  barley- 
brsnd  (  and  besides  all  the  barley  oMior  ex- 
ported  or  uaad  at  home  in  Che  eom  unmnhed ; 
all  whiob  put  togalhcrt  I  am  assured,  amounts  to 
no  lass  than  ton  mWhms  of  bushela  motn. 

The  quantl^  of  barley  only  is  so  exceeding 
great, that  I  amtoldit  bears,inprepeitiantothe 
land  it  graars  on,  an  equality  to  as  mueh  hmd  in 
Ftanco  as  all  the  aawed  land  in  the  whole  king* 
doB^of  England ;  or  take  it  thus,  that  Alty  mil- 
lions of  bushols  of  barley  growing  in  Prance 
would  take  op  as  much  ground  as  all  the  hmds 
whM  nm  at  Miy  time  sowed  to  Enghmd  with 
nny  ooen,  whether  barley,  oats,  or  wheat* 

R  &  1  do  not  aay  all  the  arablo  lands  of 
Enghind*  bocanao  we  know  there  are  •  very  gwait 
number  of  aoraa  of  land  wUoh  every  year  lie 


follow  f though  in  tHIage)  and  uosowed,  aeesr^ 
faig  to  the  usage  of  our  husbandry;  sothejeti- 
not  be  reckoned  to  produce  any  com  at  sH; 
otherwise  the  quantity  might  be  madi  frestsr. 

This  Is  a  testimony  of  the  fertility  of  ear  nil ; 
nod  on  the  other  hand  the  fertSity  is  a  testfaaooj 
of  the  dnigenco  and  application  sf  our  people, 
and  the  snooem  which  attends  thst  dlli^eaee. 

We  are  told  Chat,  in  some  parts  sf  Englind, 
especialiy  te  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hertferi 
Cambrian,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Oxford,  NorthAmp- 
ten,  Ltoeohi,  and  Notcfogham,  it  is  very  fre- 
quont  to  havu  the  lands  |wodnee  ftum  seven  to 
ten  quarters  of  barley  upon  nn  acre,  wUdi  b  a 
produce  not  heard  of  in  the  most  finUfol  of  iH 
those  wo  call  com  eonntries  abroad,  nnefa  len 
to  France.  On  Che  contrary,  if  they  htve  i 
great  produce  of  eom,  it  is  bccaum  they  hare  a 
vast  extent  of  hmd  for  it  to  grow  upeo,  sad 
wUcb  fond  they  etcher  hnve  no  other  use  for.  or 
it  may  be  is  fit  for  no  other  use ;  whereas  oor 
oom  grounds  are  for  from  bctog  the  ridiest  or 
the  beat  of  our  lands,  the  piime  of  our  land  be- 
ing laid  up,  as  the  pCounhmen  call  it,  to  M 
upon,  that  is»  to  keep  daiffoe  cf  caws,  ai  ia 
Esasx,  Suffolk,  and  Che  fons,  or  for  grstiBg 
grounds  for  fotteni^g  the  Intge  mutton  sad  beef 
for  whleh  England  is  ao  partaculariy  fencd. 
These  giaxhig  counties  am  dhlefiy  hi  Sosmt, 
and  in  the  marshes  of  Romney  and  other  psiti 
in  Kent;  abo  to  the  ttoh  vdea of  Ayfesbory  asd 
others  m  Bocks  and  BerlcshHU ;  the  Isle  of  By. 
the  bhnk  of  Trent,  Che  counties  sf  liooola.  Lei- 
ceoter,  and  Staffofd,  Wnrwiek  and  Cbsster,  a< 
alao  to  the  county  of  Somereet,  Liensler,  North 
Riding  of  YoriraMre,  and  bunk  cfTces,  iathe 
bishoprie  of  Dnrhnm. 

When  this  produetof  Eagland1scomidHed.foi 
diligence  and  sucosm  of  nur  husbandry  m  Eof - 
land  will  bo  found  to  ho  beymid  thnt  of  tto  won 
industrious  people  in  EuropUi  But  I  most  sot 
darall  bens,  usy  vfow  Ilea  nnolher  way ;  nor  do 
thnpoopleof  England  wmc  ao  mndi  to  to  esRed 
upon  Co  isspioie  to  faushnndry  «  Ihey  do  'o 
mnnufaeCntes  and  other  tfelngs;  noC  but  (bat 
even  to  tMa  Che  landh  not  yet  cultfvxicd  do  call 
aloud  upon  us  too;  but  I  sny  It  is  not  the  pie- 


I  come  in  the  next  nrtide  to  that  yet  loader 
caHoftheotucle^as  abo«u;  namrfy,  **  Fbk  sod 
take.**  indoed*  thfe  Is  an  improsemsnt  not  roily 
ppsaarvedyor  a  produce  not  sumtieudy  improred ; 
the  advantages  nature  oibm  here  cauaat  to  said 
to  bo  folly  neeeptad  of  and  embrseed. 

Thia  ia  a  large  Md,  and  much  remsfos  to  be 
saM  and  done,  too^  to  it,  for  the  hicrsase  of 
wanltUf  end  the  employneut  of  our  people;  aod 
though  Inmnot  of  the  opfolon  whi^  acme  ton 
carried  to  nn  unnocouutable  length  to  this  cast, 
vis^  chat  we  should  set  up  fhe  whery  by  eon- 
panies  nnd  sndetfei^  which  have  been  oftcs 
attempted,  and  hnvo  proved  slMrtive  aad  iO* 
grounded ;  or  that  wu  ought  by  ibree,  or  sre 
able  by  aH  our  advantages,  to  beat  out  Che  Pntch 
from  it ;  ycC  we  might  oertntoly  very  saueh  ea- 
large  and  toorsnso  our  own  share  to  it,  take 
gwtotoi  quantftSes  than  we  do,  oome  sooner  to 
muritet  with  them  than  wu  de^  and  eomoae 
greater  qaancitles  at  home  than  we  do;  Ae 
contoquence  of  which  wonld  be.  Chat  we  stodd 
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breed  up  and  employ  more  seamen,  buttd  and  flt 
oat  more  fishing  vessels  and  ships  for  merchiin- 
dile  than  we  do  now,  and  which  we  are  unac- 
countably btameable  that  we  do  not. 

And  here  I  must  observe,  that  the  Increasing 
the  fishery  would  even  contribute  to  our  vending 
as  wen  as  catching  a  greater  quantity  of  fish, 
and  to  take  off  the  disadvantage  which  we  now 
li«  under  with  the  Dutch,  by  the  consequence  of 
trade  in  the  fishery  itself.  The  case  is  this: 
the  chief  market  for  white  herring,  which  is  the 
fishery  I  am  speaking  of,  is  the  port  of  Danttic 
and  that  of  Roningsberg,  from  which  ports  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Poland  and  great  Duchy  of 
Lithaania  are  supplied  with  fish  by  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  river  of  the  Vistula,  and  the 
smaller  rivers  of  the  Prage!  and  If  lemen*  &c. 

The  return  brought  from  thence  is  in  can- 
nons, oflJt,  and  spruce,  plank  and  timber,  stur- 
geon, some  hemp  and  oax«  pot-ashes,  &e.,  but 
chiefly  com. 

Here  the  Dutch  have  an  infinite  advantage  of 
us,  which  is  never  to  be  surtnouttted  or  over- 
come, and  for  which  reason  it  is  hnpoasible  for 
us  ever  to  beat  then  out  of  this  trade,  vii- ,  the 
Dutch  send  yearly  a  very  great  nnoiber  of  ships 
to  Dantzic,  fire.,  to  fetch  com ;  some  say  they 
send  1,000  sail  every  year,  and  I  believe  they 
do  send  so  many  ships,  or  those  same  ships  go- 
ing so  many  times,  or  making  so  many  voyages 
in  the  yeeu*,  as  amounts  to  the  same  number  of 
freights,  and  so  is  the  same  thing. 

Alt  these  ships  going  for  eom,  for  the  Dutch 
have  their  chief  supply  of  eom  from  that  coun* 
try,  it  follows,  then,  that  their  herrings  are  car- 
ried for  nothing,  seeing  the  ships  which  carry 
them  must  go  light  if  they  did  not  earry  the  Ash  s 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  oor  flih  ninst  pay 
freight  in  whatever  vessel  it  may  go. 

When  our  ships,  then,  from  Scotland,  for 
there  the  fishery  chiefly  Ilea,  and  from  thence 
the  trade  mutt  take  its  rise,  I  say,  when  they 
have  carried  their  fish  to  the  ports  above-named 
of  Dantzic  and  Koningsberg,  how  must  they 
come  back,  and  with  what  shall  they  be  loaded  f 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that 
they  must  bring  back  the  goods  mentioned  be- 
fore, or,  in  shorter  terms,  naval  stores,  though, 
indeed,  not  much  of  naval  stores  neither,  except 
timber  and  plank,  for  the  hemp  and  tar,  which 
are  the  main  articles,  are  fetched  farther,  viz., 
from  Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  and  St  Petersburg. 
But  suppose,  after  delivering  their  fish,  some  of 
the  ships  should  go  to  those  ports  to  seek  freight, 
nod  load  naval  stores  there,  which  Is  the  utmost 
help  in  the  trade  that  can  be  ezpeeted. 

The  next  question  is,  whither  shall  they  carry 
them,  and  for  whose  account  shall  they  be 
loaden  ?  To  go  for  Scotland  would  not  be  an 
answer ;  for  Scotland,  having  but  a  few  ships, 
coaid  not  take  off  any  quantity  proportioned  to 
aach  a  commerce ;  for  if  we  were  to  push  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  trade,  we  mutt  be  supposed  to 
employ  200  or  300  sail  of  ships  at  least  to  carry 
beirings  to  Dantzic,  fice. 

To  say  they  might  take  freight  at  London, 
and  load  tor  England,  would  be  no  answer  nei- 
ther ;  for  besides  that  even  England  itself  would 
not  take  off  a  quantity  of  those  goods  equal  to 
the  nttmher  of  ships  which  would  want  Height, 


so  if  England  did,  yet  those  ships  would  still 
have  one  dead  freight,  for  they  would  be  left  to 
go  light  home  at  last  to  Scotland  ;  otherwise  how 
shall  they  be  at  hand  to  load  next  year?  And 
even  that  one  dead  freight  would  abate  the  profit 
of  the  voyage,  and  so  still  the  Dutch  would  have 
the  advantage. 

Upon  the  whole,  take  It  how  and  which  way 
we  will.  It  will  for  ever  be  true  that,  though  our 
tbh  were  every  way  equal  to  the  Dutch,  which 
yet  we  camot  afflrni,  and  though  it  oame  as 
soon  to  nsarkety'and  carried  as  good  a  prion 
there,  all  which,  1  fear,  must  a  little  lUl  short, 
yet  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  Dutch  would 
gain  and  we  should  lose. 

There  is  yet  another  addition  to  the  advantage 
of  Holland,  riz.,  in  the  return  of  money;  that 
whereas  when  our  fish  shall  be  sold,  we  shall 
want  to  remit  back  the  produce  in  money  ;  that 
is  to  say,  so  much  of  It  as  cannot  be  brought 
hack  In  goods,  and  the  diffl»rence  in  the  exchange 
muat  be  against  us ;  but  it  is  In  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  for  if  they  did  not  send  their  herrings 
and  their  fish  to  Dantsic,  they  must  remit  money 
to  pay  fhr  their  corn  {  and  even  o  it  is,  they 
are  obliged  to  send  other  goods,  such  o  while- 
oil,  the  produce  of  their  Greenland  fishery 
English  manufactures,  and  the  Hke ;  wherens 
the  Scoteh  merchants,  having  no  market  for 
com,  and  not  a  demand  for  a  suflicient  value 
in  naval  stores,  ^.,  viz.,  the  product  of  the 
conntry,  must  bring  the  overplus  by  exchange  to 
their  loss,  the  exchange  mnning  the  other  way. 

It  is  true  this  is  a  digression  ;  but  it  is  need- 
ful to  show  how  weak  thoie  notions  are.  which 
prompt  ns  to  believe  we  are  able  to  beat  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  fishing  trade,  by  increasing  oor 
number  of  bosses,  and  taking  a  larger  quantity 
ofish. 

Etit  this  brings  me  btek  to  the  first  argu- 
ment :  If  you  ean  find  a  way  to  enlarge  your 
shipping  in  the  fishery,  and  tend  greater  quan- 
tities of  fish  to  market,  and  yet  sell  them  to  ad- 
vantage, yoo  would  by  consequence  enlarge 
your  demand  fin  naval  stores,  and  so  be  able  to 
bring  more  ships  home  loaden  from  thence,  that 
is  to  say,  to  dispose  of  more  of  their  freight  at 
home ;  and  indeed  nothing  else  can  do  it. 

N.B.  This  very  difference  in  the  trade  Is  the 
reason  why  a  greater  ouantity  of  Bnglitth  manu- 
factures are  not  sent  rrom  hence  to  Dantzic  as 
were  formerly  done,  viz.,  not  that  the  consump- 
tion of  those  goods  Is  lessened  in  Poland,  or 
that  less  woollen  manufaetures  are  demanded 
at  Dantiic  or  at  Koningsberg ;  but  it  Is,  that  the 
Dutch  carnr  onr  manufaetures  from  their  own 
country.  This  they  can  do  to  advantage ;  he- 
sides  their  costing  nothing  freight,  as  above, 
though  they  are  sold  to  Httle  or  no  profit,  be- 
cause they  want  the  value  there  to  pay  lor  their 
com,  and  must  otherwise  remit  money  to  loss 
for  the  payment. 

As  these  things  are  not  touched  at  before  hi 
any  discourses  on  this  subject,  hut  we  are  duly 
filled  with  clamours  and  oomplaints  at  the  indo* 
lenee  aiul  negligenoe  of  our  Soots  and  Northern 
Britons  for  not  outworking  the  Dutch  In  the 
fishing  trade,  I  think  H  Is  not  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose to  have  thus  stated  the  case^  and  to  hav# 
shown  thai  it  b  not  indeed  a  negleel  iA  4m 
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management  that  the  Dutch  thrive  in  the  fish- 
ing trade,  and  we  sit  still,  as  they  call  it,  and 
look  on,  which  really  is  not  so  in  fact ;  but  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  gives  the  advantage  to 
the  Dutch,  and  throws  the  trade  into  their  hands 
in  a  manner  that  no  iodastry  or  application  of 
ours  could  or  can  prevent. 

Having  thus  vindicated  our  people  where  they 
are  really  not  deserving  blame,  let  us  look  for- 
ward from  hence  and  see  with  the  same  iustice 
where  they  are  in  another  case  likewise  less  to 
blame  than  is  generally  imagined ;  namely,  in 
the  white- fishing,  or  the  taking  of  cod  fish  in 
these  northern  seas,  which  is  also  represented  as 
if  it  was  so  plentiful  of  fish  that  any  quantity 
might  be  taken  and  cured,  and  the  French,  the 
Scots,  and  the  Portuguese  might  be  supplied 
from  hence  much  cheaper  and  more  to  advan- 
tage than  by  going  so  long  a  voyage  as  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

This  is  also  a  mistake,  and  the  contrary  is  evi. 
dent.  That  there  is  a  good  white- fishing  upon 
the  coast,  as  wcU  of  the  north  part  of  the  British 
coast  as  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland,  is  very 
true ;  the  Scots,  to  give  them  their  due,  do  cure 
a  tolerable  quantity  of  fish,  even  in  or  near  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh.  Also  there  is  a  good  fish- 
ing for  cod  on  the  west  side,  and  among  the 
islands  of  ihe  Leuze  and  the  other  parts  called 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland ;  but  the  mis- 
take lies  in  the  quantity,  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand  in  those  parts  mentioned 
above,  nor  is  it  such  as  makes  it  by  far  so  easy 
to  load  a  ship  as  at  Newfoundland,  where  it  is 
done  in  one- fifth  part  of  the  time,  and  conse- 
quently so  much  cheaper ;  and  the  author  of  tbis 
has  found  this  to  be  so  by  experience.       ^ ,"' 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  with  justice  .tliat  the 
Scots  fishermen  are  negligent,  and  do  not  im- 
prove this  fishery  to  advantage ;  for  that  realty 
they  do  kill  and  cure  as  many  as  can  be  easily 
done  to  make  them  come  within  a  price,  and 
more  cannot  be  done ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  do  it,  for  it  will  lor  ever  be 
true  in  trade,  that  what  cannot  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage, may  be  said  not  to  be  possible  to  be 
done,  because  gain  is  the  end  of  commerce,  and 
the  merchant  cannot  do  what  he  cannot  get  by. 

It  may  be  true  that  In  the  herring  fishery  the 
consumption  might  be  increased  at  home,  and  in 
some  places  also  abroad,  and  so  far  that  fishery 
is  not  so  fully  pursued ;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
the  increase  of  it  can  be  very  considerable,  there 
being  already  a  prodigious  quantity  cured  more 
than  ever  in  Ireland,  on  every  side  of  that  king- 
dom, and  also  on  the  west  of  England ;  but  if  it 
may  be  increased,  so  much«tbe  more  will  be  the 
advantage  of  the  commerce ;  of  which  by  itself. 

But  from  this  I  come  to  the  main  orttclo  of 
the  British  trade,  I  mean  our  wool,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  expressed,  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  said,  as  above« 
spm  oMdlioe. 

In  this,  likewise,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to 
say,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Engliah  people 
cannot  be  said  to  be  idle  or  slothful,  or  to  neglect 
the  advantages  which  are  put  into  their  hands 
of  the  greatest  manufactures  in  Europe,  if  not 
(^  the  whole  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  England 


have  run  up  their  manufactures  to  such  a  pro- 
digy of  magnitude,  that  though  it  is  extended 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  I 
mean  the  world  as  it  is  known  in  trade,  yet  even 
that  whole  world  is  scarce  equal  to  its  oonsnmp* 
tion,  and  is  hardly  able  to  take  off  the  quentity. 
The  negligence,  therefore*  of  the  English  people 
is  not  so  much  liable  to  reproof  io  this  part  as 
some  pretend  to  tell  us,  ihe  trade  of  onr  woollen 
manufacture  being  evidently  increased  within 
these  few  years  past  far  beyond  what  it  ever  was 
before. 

I  know  abundance  of  our  people  talk  very 
dismal  things  of  the  decay  of  our  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  that  it  is  declined  much.  They  in- 
sist upon  its  being  prohibited  in  many  places  and 
countries  abroad,  of  their  setting  up  other  ma- 
nufactures of  their  own  in  the  room  of  it,  of  their 
pretending  to  mimic  and  imitate  it,  and  supply 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  thdr  own  land, 
and  the  labour  of  their  own  people ;  and,  indeed, 
France  has  for  many  years  gone  some  length  in 
this  method  of  erecting  woollen  monufisctures  ia 
the  room  of  ours,  and  making  their  own  poor 
productions  serve,  instead  of  our  completely 
finiithed  manufacture.  But  all  these  imitations 
are  weak  and  unperforming,  and  show  abundantly 
how  little  reason  we  have  to  apprehend  their 
endeavours,  or  that  they  will  be  able  to  supplant 
our  manufacture  there  or  anywhere  else ;  for 
that  even  in  France  itself,  where  the  imiution 
of^our  manufactures  is  carried  on  to  the  utmost 
nerfection,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  take  oflf  great 
Quantities  of  our  finest  and  l^st  goods;  and  such 
is  the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  that  they  to  this 
day  run  them  in,  that  is,  import  them  clandes- 
tinely, at  the  greatest  risk,  in  spite  of  the  strict- 
est prohibition  and  of  the  severest  penalties, 
deatli  and  the  gallies  excepted,  a  certain  token 
that  their  imitation  of  our  manufactures  is  so 
far  from  pleasing  and  supplying  other  parts  of 
the  world,  thai  they  are  not  sufficient  to  supply, 
or  good  enough  to  please  themselves. 

I  must  confess  the  imitating  our  manufactures 
has  been  carried  further  in  France  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  and  yet  we  do  not  see 
they  have  been  able  to  affect  the  consumpUon, 
or  to  have  any  visible  influence  upon  our  trade, 
or  that  we  abate  the  quantity  which  we  usually 
made ;  but  that  if  they  have  checked  ihe  ex- 
port at  all,  we  have  still  found  other  channels  of 
trade,  which  have  fully  carried  off  our  quantity, 
and  shall  still  do  so,  though  other  nations  were 
able  to  imitate  us  too ;  and  thi«  is  very  particu- 
larly stated  and  explained  by  the  author  of  the 
book  mentioned  above,  called  '  The  Plan  of  the 
English  Commerce,*  where  the  extending  oar 
manufactures  is  handled  more  at  large  than  I 
have  room  for  io  the  narrow  compass  of  this 
tract,  and,  therefore,  I  again  refer  my  reader 
thither  as  to  the  fountain  head. 

But  1  go  on  to  touch  the  heads  of  things. 
The  French  do  imitate  our  manufactures  in  a 
better  manner,  and  in  greater  quantity,  than 
other  nations,  and  why  do  not  we  prevent  them  ? 
It  is  a  terrible  satire  upon  our  vigilance,  or  upon 
the  method  of  our  custom-house  men,  that  we 
do  not  prevent  it,  seeing  the  French  themselves 
will  not  stick  to  acknowledge  that  without  a 
supply  of  our  wool,  which  is  evident  they  have 
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now,  with  very  tmall  difficulty,  from  Ireland, 
they  could  do  little  in  it,  and,  indeed,  nothing  at 
all  to  the  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  with  France 
in  regard  to  their  silk  manufactures,  in  which, 
although  we  have  not  the  principles  of  the  work, 
I  mean  the  silk  growing  within  onr  dominions* 
but  are  obliged  to  bring  it  Trom  Italy,  yet  we 
have  so  effectually  shut  out  the  French  silk  ma- 
nufactures from  our  market,  that,  in  a  word,  we 
have  no  occasion  at  all  for  them.  Nay,  if  you 
will  believe  some  of  our  manufacturers,  the 
French  buy  some  of  our  wrought  silks,  and  cany 
them  into  France;  but  whether  the  particular 
be  so  in  fact  or  no,  this  J  can  take  upon  me  from 
good  evidence  to  affirm,  that  whereas  we  usually 
imported,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  at 
least  a  million  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
value  a  year  in  wrought  silks  from  France,  now 
wo  import  so  little  as  is  not  worth  naming ;  and 
yet  it  is  allowed  that  we  do  not  wear  less  silk, 
or  silks  of  a  meaner  value,  than  we  usually  did 
before ;  so  that  ail  the  difference  is  clear  gain  on 
the  English  side  in  the  b^anoe  of  trade. 

The  contemplation  of  this  very  article  fur- 
nishes a  most  eminent  encouragement  to  our 
people  to  increase  and  improve  their  trade,  and 
especially  to  gain  upon  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
making  all  the  most  useful  manufactures  of  other 
nations  their  own. 

Nor  would  this  increase  of  our  trade  be  a  small 
article  in  the  balance  of  business  when  we  come 
to  calculate  the  improvement  we  have  made  in 
that  particular  article  by  encroaching  upon  our 
neighbours,  more  than  they  have  b^n  able  to 
make  upon  us,  and  this  also  you  will  find  laid 
down  at  large  in  the  account  of  the  improvement 
of  our  manufactures  in  general,  calculated  in  the 
piece  above  mentioned,  cap.  v,  p.  164. 

If,  then,  the  encroachments  of  France  upon 
our  woollen  manufactures  are  so  smalF  as  very 
little  to  influence  our  trade,  or  lessen  the  quan- 
tity made  here,  and  would  be  less  if  due  care  was 
taken  to  keep  our  wool  out  of  their  hands,  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  encroached  upon 
their  trade  in  the  silk  manufactures  only,  besides 
others,  such  as  paper,  glass  linen,  hats,  &c.,  to 
the  value  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  then  France  has  got  little  by  prohibiting 
the  English  manufactures,  and  perhaps  had  much 
better  have  let  it  alone. 

However,  I  must  not  omit  here  what  is  so 
natural  a  consequence  from  these  premises ;  viz*, 
that  here  lies  the  first  tract  of  an  *  Humble  Pro- 
posal  to  the  People  of  England  for  Increase  of 
their  Commerce  and  Improvement  of  their  Manu- 
factures/ namely,  that  they  would  keep  their 
wool  at  home. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked  immediately,  bow  shall 
it  be  done?  And  the  answer,  indeed,  requires 
more  time  and  room  to  debate  it  than  could  be 
allowed  me  here ;  but  the  general  answer  must 
be  given  :  certainly  it  is  practicable  to  be  done, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  shall 
say  more  to  it  presently. 

But  I  go  on  with  the  discourse  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  In  general.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  exten- 
sive branch  of  our  whole  trade,  and  as  the  piece 
above  mentioued  says  positively,  is  really  the 


greatest  manufacture  in  the  world.—  VitU  *  Plan,' 
cap.  V,  p.  172-179. 

Nor  can  the  stop  of  its  vent  in  this  or  that 
part  of  the  world  greatly  affect  it.  If  foreign 
trade  abate  its  demand  in  one  place,  it  increases 
it  in  another,  and  it  certainly  goes  on  increasing 
prodigiously  every  year,  in  direct  confutation  of 
the  phlegmatic  assertions  of  those  who,  with  as 
much  malice  as  ignorance,  endeavour  to  run  it 
down,  and  depreciate  its  worth  as  well  as  credit, 
by  their  ill-grounded  calculations. 

We  might  call  for  evidence  in  this  cause  the 
vast  increase  of  our  exportation  in  the  woollen 
manufactures  only  to  Portugal ;  which,  for  above 
twenty-five  years  past,  bas  risen  from  a  very 
moderate  trside  to  such  a  magnitude  that  we  now 
export  more  woollen  goods,  in  particular,  yearly 
to  Portugal  than  both  Spain  and  Portugal  took 
off  before,  notwithstanding  Spain  has  been  re- 
presented as  so  extraordinary  a  branch  of  trade. 
The  occasion  of  this  increase  is  fully  explained 
by  the  said  <  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce,'  to 
be  owing  to  the  increase  of  &e  Portuguese  colo- 
nies in  the  Braiils,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Congo 
and  Angola  on  the  west  side  of  Africa,  and  of 
Melinda,  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  east 
side,  in  all  which  the  Portuguese  have  so  civi- 
lized the  natives  and  black  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  to  bring  them,  where  they  went  even 
stark  naked  before,  to  clothe  decently  and  mo- 
destly  now,  and  to  delight  to  do  so,  in  such  a 
degree  as  they  will  hardly  ever  be  brought  to  go 
unclothed  again.  And  all  these  nations  are 
clothed,  more  or  less,  with  our  English  woollen 
manufactures,  and  the  same  in  proportion  in 
their  East  India  factories. 

The  like  growth  and  increase  of  our  own  colo- 
nies is  another  article  to  confirm  this  argument, 
viz.,  that  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures 
is  increased.  It  is  evident  thAt  the  number  of 
our  people,  inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  visibly 
increases  every  day ;  so  must,  by  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  consumption  of  the  clothes  they 
wear. 

And  this  increase  is  so  ^at,  and  is  so  demon- 
strably growing  every  day  greater,  that  it  is  more 
than  equal  to  all  the  decrease  occasioned  by  the 
check  or  prohibitions  put  upon  our  manufactnres, 
whether  by  the  imitations  of  the  French,  or  any 
other  European  nations. 

I  might  dwell  upon  this  article,  and  extend 
the  observation  to  the  East  Indies,  where  a  re- 
markable difference  is  evident  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past  times ;  for  whereas  a  few  years 
past  the  quantity  of  European  goods,  whether  of 
English  or  other  manufactures,  was  very  small, 
and  indeed  not  worth  naming ;  on  the  contrary, 
now  the  number  of  European  inhabitants  in  the 
several  factories  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tuguese, is  so  much  increased,  and  the  people 
who  are  subject  to  them  also,  and  whom  they 
bring  in  daily  to  clothe  after  the  European 
fashion,  especially  at  Batavia,  at  Fort  St  George, 
at  Snrat,  Goa,  and  other  principal  factories, 
that  the  demand  for  our  manufactures  is  grown 
very  considerable,  and  daily  increasing.  This 
also  the  said  '  Plan  of  the  Commerce'  insists 
much  on,  and  explains  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

But  to  proceed :  not  only  our  English  colonies 


and  factoriet  are  inereated,  as  alio  the  Ptorta- 
giieae  in  the  Braziit,  and  in  tha  sonth  part  of 
Africa ;  not  only  the  faetorlet  of  the  Bngllsb  and 
Dutch  in  the  £ast  Indies  are  inereaiedt  and  the 
nninber  of  Europeans  there  beln^  increased,  call 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  European  goods  than 
ever ;  but  even  the  Spaniards  and  their  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  1  mean  in  New  Spain  and 
other  dommions  of  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
are  increased  in  people,  and  that  not  so  much 
the  Spaniards  themsehea,  tbon^  they,  too,  are 
more  nnmeroos  than  ever  but  the  civilized  free 
Indians,  as  they  are  called,  are  eieeedingly  mui- 
tipUed. 

These  are  Indians  in  blood,  bnt  being  native 
subjects  of  Spain,  know  no  other  natioo,  nor  do 
tbey  speak  any  other  language  than  Spanish,  be- 
ing born  and  edocated  among  them.  They  are 
tradesmen,  handicrafts,  and  bred  to  all  kinds  of 
business,  and  even  merchnnts  too  as  the  Spa- 
niards  are,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  rich  ; 
of  these  they  tell  as  there  are  thirty  thousand 
families  in  the  dty  of  Lima  only,  and  doubtless 
the  numl>er  of  these  increases  daily. 

As  all  these  go  clothed  like  Spaniards,  as  well 
themselves  as  their  wives,  children,  and  servants, 
of  whom  they  have  likewise  a  great  many,  so  it 
necessarily  follows  that  they  greatly  increase  the 
cooKumptioB  of  European  goods,  and  that  the 
demand  of  English  manufactures  in  particular  in- 
creases in  proportion,  these  manufactures  being 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  habit  or 
dress  of  those  people,  as  it  is  also  of  the  furniture 
of  their  houses,  all  which  they  take  from  their 
first  patrons  the  Spaniards.  | 

It  will  seem  a  very  natural  inquiry  bere,  bow 
I  can  pretend  to  charge  the  English  nation  with 
indolence  or  negligence  in  their  labouring  or 
working  their  woollen  manufactures,  when  It  is 
apparent  they  work  up  all  the  wool  which  their 
whole  nation  produces  ;  that  the  whole  growth 
and  produce  of  their  sheep  is  wrought  up  by 
them,  and  that  they  boy  a  prodigious  quantity 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  work  up  all  that 
too,  and  that  with  this  they  make  such  an  infi- 
nite quantity  of  goods  that  they,  as  it  were,  glut 
and  gorge  the  whole  world  with  their  manufac- 
tures. 

My  answer  is  positive  and  direct,  viz.,  that  not- 
withstanding all  this,  tbey  are  chargeable  with  an 
unaccountable,  unjustifiable,  and,  I  bad  almost 
said,  a  most  scandalous  indolence  and  neglect, 
and  that  in  respect  to  this  woollen  manufacture 
in  particular  ;  a  neglect  so  gross  that  by  it  they 
suffer  a  manifest  ipjury  in  trade.  This  neglect 
consiits  of  three  heads. 

1.  Tbey  do  not  work  up  all  the  wool  which 
tbey  might  come  at,  and  which  they  ought  to 
work  up,  and  about  which  they  have  still  spare 
hands  enough  to  set  to  work. 

2.  They  with  dHBculty  sell  off  or  consume  tbo 
quantity  of  goods  they  make ;  whereas  they 
might  otherwise  vend  a  much  groatcr  quaatily 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

S.  They  do  not  soiBdently  apply  themselves 
to  the  improving  and  enlarging  their  colonies 
abroad,  which,  o  they  are  already  increased 
and  have  increased  the  consumption  of  the  ma- 
nufactures, so  they  are  capable  of  bting  much 


further  improved,  and  would  thereby  still  tether 
improve  and  ioereaso  the  nanufactorei. 

By  so  much  as  they  do  not  work  up  the  wool, 
by  so  much  they  ftegloct  the  advanti^  put  Into 
their  hands ;  for  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  snd 
Ireland  is  oertainlv  a  singular  and  exdosive  gift 
from  Heaven  for  tlte  advantage  of  this  great  sad 
opnlent  nation.     If  Heaven  has  given  the  wool, 
and  we  do  not  improve  the  gift  by  manufMtur- 
ing  it  all  up,  so  far  we  are  to  be  rsproaehed  with 
indolence  and  negleet     And  no  wonder  if  the 
wool  goes  from  Ireland  to  Planes  by  whole  ship- 
loads at  a  time ;  for  what  mvst  the  poor  Irish  do 
with  their  wool  T  If  they  manufseture  it,  we  wfll 
not  let  them  trade  with  those  manufactures,  or 
export  them  beyond  sea.     Our  reasons  for  tbst 
prohibition  are,  indeed*  very  good,  though  too 
long  to  debate  in  this  place :  l^t  no  reason  ess 
be  alleged  that  can  in  any  sense  of  the  thing  be 
justifiable,  why  we  should  not  either  give  leave 
to  export  the  maooCMturea  or  take  the  wool 

But  to  speak  of  the  reason  to  ourselves,  for 
the  other  is  a  reason  to  them  (I  mean  the  IrisbX 
The  reason  to  ourtelvse  is  thb:  we  ought  to 
take  the  wool  ourselves,  that  the  PVeach  might 
not  have  it  to  erect  and  imitale  oar  own  rasao- 
faefures  in  France,  and  so  supplant  our  trader 

Certainly  if  we  could  take  the  whole  qaantity 
of  the  Irish  wool  off  their  bands,  we  might  with 
ease  prevent  it  being  carried  to  France;  for 
much  of  it  goes  that  way,  aerely  becanse  tbey 
cannot  get  money  for  H  sit  boese. 

This  I  charge,  therefore^  aa  a  neglect,  and  as 
evident  proof  of  indolenoe  ;  namely,  that  we  do 
not  take  effectual  eare  to  eeenre  all  the  woe!  ia 
Ireland ;  give  the  Irish  money  for  it  at  a  ressoo- 
able  market  price,  and  then  eaase  it  to  be  broaght 
to  England  as  to  the  general jnarhet 

I  know  it  will  be  dgecled  that  England  does 
already  take  off  as  nrach  as  they  can,  and  as 
much  ss  they  want ;  and  to  Wring  over  more  this 
they  can  nse  will  sink  the  nMrket,  and  be  an  io- 
jury  to  ourselves ;  but  I  em  prepared  to  snswer 
this  directly  and  effectnaHy,  and  you  shafl  have 
a  foil  reply  to  it  immediatoiy. 

But  in  the  meantime  this  is  a  proof  of  the  first 
proposition,  namely,  thai  we  do  not  work  vp  sH 
our  own  wool,  for  the  Irish  wool  is,  and  ouf  ht  to 
be,  esteemed  as  our  own  in  the  present  debate 
about  trade ;  for  that  it  h  carried  away  from  oar 
own  dominions,  and  is  made  nse  of  by  those  that 
rival  our  manu&ctnres,  to  the  ruin  of  our  own 
trade. 

That  the  Irish  are  prohibited  exporting  their 
wool  is  true ;  bnt  it  seems  a  little  severe  to  pro- 
hibit them  exporting  thefa*  wool,  and  their  msno- 
facturea  too,  and  then  lot  ie  buy  die  wool  of 
them  neither. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  that  we  do  take  off  aH  the 
wool  they  bring  ns,  and  that  we  cooM  and  would 
take  it  all,  if  they  would  bring  It  ail.  To  this  1 
answer,  if  the  Irish  people  do  not  bring  it  all  to 
us,  ft  is  either  that  it  is  too  far  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  own  the  wool  to  bring  it  to  the  sonth 
and  east  coast  of  Ireland,  there  being  no  markets 
in  the  west  and  north*west  parts  ^  that  islsnd 
where  they  conhl  sell  H ;  and  the  farmers  sad 
sheep-breeders  are  no  merchants,  nor  have  tbey 
carriage  for  so  long  a  journey.  But  either  the 
public  ought  to  appoint  proper  plaoss  whither  It 
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fhali  bo  earried,  aad  where  they  would  receive 
money  for  it  at  a  certain  rate  ;  or  erect  markets 
where  thoie  who  deal  io  wool  might  come  to  buy, 
and  where  thow  who  have  it  to  sell  would  find 
baytrs. 

No  doubt  but  the  want  of  buyers  Is  the  reason 
why  10  much  of  the  Irish  wool  is  carried  over  to 
France.  Bendes,  if  marlcets  were  appointed 
where  the  poor  fanners  could  always  find  buyers 
at  one  price  or  another,  there  would  be  then  no 
preteoce  for  them  to  carry  it  away  in  the  dark, 
and  by  stealth,  to  the  sea  side,  as  is  now  the  case, 
and  the  justice  of  prohibitions  and  seizures  would 
be  more  easily  to  be  defended.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  the  running  it  off,  nor 
would  there  want  any  excuse  for  seizing  it»  if 
they  attempted  to  run  It  off. 

But  I  an  called  upon  to  answer  the  objection 
mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  manufactures 
IB  England  do  already  take  off  a  very  great  quan- 
tity of  the  Irish  wool,  as  much  as  they  have 
occasion  for.  Nay,  they  condescend  so  far  to  the 
Irish,  as  to  allow  them  to  manufacture  a  great 
deal  of  that  wool  which  they  take  off;  that  is  to 
say,  to  spin  it  into  yarn,  of  which  yam  so  great  a 
quantity  is  brought  hito  England  yearly  as  they 
assure  us  amounts  to  sixty  thousand  packs  of 
wool ;  o  may  be  seen  by  a  fair  calculation  in 
the  book  above-mentioned,  called  *  The  Plan ;' 
in  a  word,  that  the  English  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  take  off  any  more. 

Now  this  is  that  which  leads  me  directly  to  the 
question  kk  hand ;  whether  the  English  are  able 
to  take  off  any  more  of  the  Irish  wool  and  yarn, 
or  no.  I  do  not  affirm  that,  as  the  .trade  in 
England  is  now  carried  on,  they  are  able ;  per- 
hapo  they  are  not ;  but  I  insist  that  if  we  were 
thoroughly  resolved  in  England  to  take  such  wise 
measures  as  we  ought  to  take,  and  as  we  are  well 
able  to  do^  for  the  improvement  and  increase  of 
our  maoafoelures,  we  might  and  should  be  able 
to  take  off  and  work  up  the  whole  growth  of  the 
wool  of  Ireland ;  and  this  1  shall  presently  de- 
noonstrate,  as  1  think,  past  doubt. 

But  before  I  eome  to  the  scheme  for  the  per- 
forwiaDee  of  this,  give  me  leave  to  lay  down  some 
particulars  of  the  advantage  this  would  be  to  our 
country,  and  to  our  commerce,  supposing  the 
thing  could  be  brought  to  pass ;  and  then  I  shall 
show  how  easily  it  might  be  brought  to  pass. 

L  By  taking  off  this  great  quantity  of  wool 
and  yam,  sopposmg  one-half  of  the  quantity  to 
be  spun,  many  thousands  of  the  poor  people  of 
Ireland,  who  are  now  in  a  starving  condition  for 
want  of  employment,  would  be  set  immediately 
to  work,  aad  be  put  in  a  condition  to  get  their 
bread  ;  so  that  k  would  be  a  present  advantage 
to  the  Irish  themselves,  and  that  far  greater  than 
it  can  be  now,  their  wool,  which  goes  away  to 
France,  being  all  carried  off  unwrought. 

2.  Due  care  being  then  taken  to  prevent  any 
exportation  of  woof  to  France,  as,  1  take  it  for 
granted,  might  be  done  with  much  more  ease, 
when  the  Irish  had  encouragement  td  sell  their 
wool  at  home,  we  should  soon  find  a  difference 
in  the  expense  of  wool,  by  the  French  being  dis- 
abled from  imitating  our  manufactures  abroad, 
and  the  oonsumption  of  our  own  would  naturally 
increase  in  proportion.  (1.)  They  would  not  be 
able   to  thruat  their  manulsctures  into  foreign 


markets,  as  they  now  do,  by  which  the  sale  of 
our  manufactures  must  necessarily  be  abated ; 
and  (2.)  They  would  want  supplies  at  home, 
and  consequently  our  manufactures  would  be 
more  called  for,  even  In  France  itself,  and  that 
in  spite  of  penalties  and  prohibitions. 

Thus  by  our  taking  off  the  Irish  wool,  we 
should  in  time  prevent  its  exportation  to  France ; 
and  by  preventing  its  going  to  France,  we  should 
disable  the  French,  and  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  our  own  manufactures  in  all  the  ports 
whither  they  new  send  them,  and  even  in  France 
itself. 

I  have  met  with  some  people  who  have  made 
calculations  of  the  quantity  of  wool  which  is  sent 
annually  from  Ireland  to  France«  and  they  have 
done  it  by  calculating,  first,  how  many  packs  of 
wool  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  may  produce ; 
and  this  they  do  again  from  the  number  of 
sheep,  which  they  say  are  fed  ia  Ireland  in  the 
whole.  How  right  this  calculation  may  bo  I  will 
not  determine. 

First,  they  tell  us  there  are  fed  in  Ireland 
thirty  millions  of  sheep,  and  as  all  these  sheep 
are  supposed  to  be  sheared  once  every  year,  they 
must  produce  exactly  thirty  millions  of  fleeces, 
allowing  the  fell-wool  to  be  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  fleece-wool  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
sheep  killed. 

It  is  observable,  by  a  very  critical  account  of 
the  wool  produced  annually  in  Romney  Marsh, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  published  in  the  said 
<  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce,*  that  the 
fleeces  of  wool  of  those  large  sheep  generally 
weigh  above  four  pounds  and  a  half  each.  It  is 
computed  thus:  first,  he  tells  us  that  Romney 
Marsh  contains  47,110  acres  of  land,  that  they 
feed  141,330  sheep,  whose  wool  being  shorn, 
makes  up  2^23  packs  of  wool,  the  sum  of  which 
is,  that  everv  acre  feeds  three  sheep,  every  sheep 
yields  one  iieece,  and  S6  fleeces  make  one  pack 
of  wool,  all  which  comes  ont  to  2,623  packs  of 
wool,  23  fleeces  over,  every  pack  weighing  240 
pounds  of  wool. — Vide  '  Plan,'  6cc.y  p.  250. 

I  need  not  observe  here,  that  the  sheep  in 
Ireland  are  not  near  so  large  as  the  sheep  in 
Komney  Marsh,  these  last  being  generally  the 
largest  breed  of  sheep  in  England,  except  a  few 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tees,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  Now  if  these  large  sheep  yield 
fleeces  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool,  we  may 
be  supposed  to  allow  the  Irish  sheep,  take  them 
one  with  another,  to  yield  three  pounds  of  wool 
to  a  fleece  or  to  a  sheep,  out  of  which  must  be 
deducted  the  fdl-woot,  most  of  which  is  of  a 
shorter  growth,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reckoned 
so  much  by  at  least  a  pound  to  a  sheep.  Be- 
gin, then,  to  accouot  for  the  wool,  and  we  may 
make  some  calculation  from  thence  of  the  num- 
ber of  sheep. 

1.  If  of  the  Romney  Marsh  fleeces,  weighing 
four  pounds  and  a  half  each,  66  fleeces  make  one 
pack  of  wool,  then  70  fleeces  Irish  wool,  weigh- 
ing three  pounds  each  fleece,  make  a  pack. 

2.  If  we  import  from  Ireland  one  hundred 
thousand  packs  of  wool,  as  well  !n  the  fleece  as 
in  the  yam,  then  we  import  the  wool  of  seven 
millions  of  sheep  fed  in  Ireland  every  year. 

Come  we  next  to  the  gross  quantity  of  wool. 
As  the  Irish  make  all  their  own  manufoetnres, 
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that  is  to  ny,  all  the  woollen  maouiaetarei  need- 
ful for  their  own  use»  sach  af  for  wearing  apparel, 
house  furniture)  &c.,  we  cannot  suppose  but  that 
they  nae  much  more  than  the  quantity  exported 
to  £ngi«nd ;  besides  that,  it  is  too  well  known 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion, they  do  daily  ship  off  great  quantities  of 
woollen  goods,  not  ooly  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
also  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  we  have 
had  frequent  complaints  of  our  merchants  from 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  of  the  great  quantity  of  Irish 
woollen  manufactures  that  are  brought  thither, 
as  well  broad  cloth  as  serges,  druggets,  duroys, 
friz,  longells,  and  all  the  other  sorts  of  goods 
which  are  usually  exported  from  England ;  add 
these  clandestine  exportations  to  the  necessary 
clothing,  furniture,  and  equipages  of  that  whole 
nation,  in  which  are  reckoned  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  people,  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  make 
use  of  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  packs  of 
wool  yearly  among  themselves,  which  is  the  wool 
of  fourteen  millions  of  sheep  more. 

We  must  then  allow  all  the  rest  of  the  wool  to 
be  run  or  smuggled  (call  it  what  you  please)  to 
France,  which  must  be  at  least  an  hundred  to  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  packs  more ;  for 
it  seems  the  Irish  tell  us  that  they  feed  thirty 
millions  of  sheep  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. 

If,  then,  they  run  over  to  France  one  hundred 
thousand  packs  of  wool  yearly,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  least,  all  this  amounts  to  28  millions  of 
fleeces  together,  the  other  two  millions  of  fleeces 
may  justly  be  deducted  for  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  wool  taken  from  the  sheep  that 
are  killed,  which  we  call  fell- wool,  and  the  fleece- 
wool  shorn. 

Upon  the  foot  of  this  calculation  there  are  an 
hundred  thousand  packs  of  wool  produced  in  Ire- 
land every  year,  which  we  ought  to  take  off,  and 
which,  for  want  of  our  taking  it  off,  is  carried 
away  to  France,  where  it  is  wholly  employed  to 
mimic  our  manufactures,  and  abuse  our  trade ; 
lessening  thereby  the  demand  of  our  own  goods 
abroad,  and  even  in  France  itself.  This,  Uiere- 
fore,  is  a  just  reproach  to  our  nation,  and  they 
are  certainly  guilty  of  a  great  neglect  in  not 
taking  off  that  wool,  and  more  effectually  pre- 
venting it  being  carried  away  to  France. 

It  roust  be  confessed  that  unless  we  do  find 
some  way  to  take  off  this  wool  from  the  Irish,  we 
cannot  so  reasonably  blame  them  for  selling  it  to 
the  French,  or  to  anybody  else  that  will  buy,  for 
what  else  can  they  do  with  it,  seeing  you  shut  up 
all  their  ports  against  the  manufacturers;  at 
least,  you  shut  them  up  as  far  as  you  are  able ; 
and  if  you  will  neither  let  them  manufacture  it 
— for  not  letting  them  transport  the  manufac- 
ture when  made  is,  in  effect,  forbidding  to  make 
them— I  say,  if  you  will  neither  let  them  manu- 
facture their  wool  nor  take  it  off  their  hands, 
what  must  they  do  with  it  ? 

But  I  come  next  to  the  grand  objection,  viz., 
that  we  cannot  take  it  off;  that  we  do  take  off 
as  much  as  we  can  use,  and  a  very  great  quan- 
tity it  is  too ;  that  we  are  not  able  to  take  more, 
that  is  to  say,  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  it  if 
we  take  it ;  that  we  cannot  manufacture  it,  or  if 
we  do  we  cannot  sell  the  goods ;  and  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  known  rule  in  trade,  that  what  cannot  be 


done  with  profit  or  without  Iom,  we  may  say  of  il 
that  it  cannot  be  done ;  so.  in  the  sense  of  tnitf  we 
cannot  take  their  wool  off,  and  if  they  must  rea 
it  over  to  France  they  most,  we  cannot  help  It* 

This,  I  say,  is  a  very  great  mistake,  and  I  do 
affirm,  that  as  we  ought  to  take  off  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  Irish  wool,  so  we  may  and  are 
able  to  do  it  Then,  if  our  manufactnre  is  capa^ 
ble  of  being  so  increased,  and  the  oonsomptkm  of 
it  bcreased  also,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad ;  thai 
it  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade*  call  lor 
all  the  wool  of  Ireland,  If  It  were  much  noie 
than  it  is,  and  employ  it  profitably,  besides  em- 
ploying many  thousands  of  poor  people  more  tlua 
are  now  employed,  and  who  mdeed  want  em* 
ployment 

Upon  this  foundation,  and  to  bring  this  to  be 
true,  as  I  shall  presently  make  iq>peBr,  I  must 
add  that  a  just  reproach  lies  upon  ua  for  indo- 
lence and  an  unaccountable  neglect  of  our  na- 
tional interests  in  not  sufficienSy  exerting  our- 
selves to  improve  our  trade  and  increase  our 
manufactures,  which  is  the  title^  as  It  is  the  true 
design,  of  this  whole  work. 

The  affirming,  as  above,  that  we  are  aUe  to 
increase  ojxr  manufactureb  and  by  that  fa^^-gi^f 
to  take  off  more  wool,  may  perhana  be  thongfat 
an  arrogance  too  great  to  be  justified,  aad  wonM 
be  a  beggmg  the  question  in  an  egrtghtu  man- 
ner, if  I  were  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  wliat  I 
say.  I  shall  therefore  apply  myself  directly  to 
evidence,  and  to  put  it  out  of  doubt. 

By  increasing  our  manufacture,  I  am  eonteat 
to  be  understood  to  mean  the  increasing  the  eoe- 
sumption;  otherwise,  to  increase  the  quantity 
only  woUtd  bo  to  ruin  the  manufscturea,  not  i 
prove  the  trade.  This  increasing  the  ooon 
tion  is  to  be  considered  under  two  geaerafa. 

1.  The  consumption  at  home. 

2.  The  exportation,  or  consumption  abroad. 

I  begin  with  the  last,  namely,  the  ooasomptkia 
abroad.  This  is  too  wide  a  field  to  enter  opoa 
In  particular  here,  I  refer  it  to  be  treated  at 
large  by  itself;  but,  as  far  as  It  aerres  to  prove 
what  I  have  affirmed  above,  namely,  that  the 
consumption  of  our  manufactures  may  be  in- 
creased abroad,  so  far  it  Is  needful  to  speak  of  it 
here.  1  shall  confine  it  to  the  Engliu  «ni*Miiff 
and  factories  abroad. 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  increase  of  our  eolo- 
nies  the  consumption  of  our  manulacturea  bM 
been  exceedingly  increased.  Not  only  experi- 
ence proves  it,  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  makes 
it  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  The  Island  of  St 
Christopher  is  a  demonstration  beyond  all  argu- 
ment ;  that  island  is  increased  in  its  prodnoi  and 
its  people  by  the  French  giving  it  iq>  to  ua  at  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Its  prwioct  of  sugar  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Barbadoes,  and  will  ia  a 
very  few  vears  exceed  It ;  the  exports  from  beeoe 
to  that  island  are  increased  in  proportioa.  Why, 
then,  do  we  not  Increase  our  possessions,  plant 
new  colonics,  and  better  people  our  old  ones? 
Both  might  be  done  to  mfinite  advantage,  as 
might  be  made  out  (had  we  room  for  it)  past 
contradiction. 

We  talk  of  and  expect  a  war  with  Spakt 
were  the  advantages  which  new  settlemeata  In 
the  abandoned  countries  of  America  (as  well  the 
islands  on  the  continent)  considered,  we  dioBid 
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an  wish  for  tucb  a  war,  that  the  Eoglisb  might 
by  tbeir  superiority  at  sea  get  and  maintain  a 
firm  footing,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  the 
Islands  of  America,  liiere  the  Spaniards,  like 
the  fiible  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  neither  im- 
prove themselves  nor  wilt  admit  others  to  im- 
prove. I  mean  on  all  the  south  continent  of 
America,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Port  St  Julian, 
a  country  fruitful,  a  climate  healthful,  able  to 
maintain  plentifuily  any  number,  even  to  millions, 
of  people,  with  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion within  the  land  as  far  as  to  the  Golden 
Mountains  of  the  Andes  or  Cordeliers,  where  the 
Chilians,  unsubdued  by  any  Europeait  power, 
a  docible,  civilized  people,  but  abhorring  the 
Spaniards,  would  not  fail  to  establish  a  commerce 
infinitely  profitable,  exchanging  gold  for  all  your 
English  manufactures  to  an  inexpressible  advan* 
tage. 

Among  the  islands,  why  should  not  we,  as  well 
as  the  French,  plamt  upon  (ne  fruitful  colonies  of 
Cuba  and  Hlspaniola,  as  rich  and  as  capable  of 
raising  sugars,  cocoa,  ginger,  pimento,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  all  the  other  productions  usual  in 
that  latitude,  as  either  the  Barbadoes  or  Ja- 
maica. 

Our  Victories,  for  they  cannot  yet  be  called 
colonies,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  offer  us  the  like 
advantages.  Whv  are  they  not  turned  into  po- 
pulous and  powerful  colonies,  as  (hey  might  be  ? 
why  not  encouraged  from  hence  ?  and  why  is 
not  their  trade  espoused  and  protected  as  our 
other  colonies  and  factories?  Not  left  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  naked  and  contemptible  negroes, 
plundered  and  their  trade  ravished  by  the  more 
unjust  and  more  merciless  interlopers,  who,  in- 
stead of  thieves,  for  they  are  no  better,  would  be 
called  separate  traders  only,  though  they  break 
In  by  violence  and  fraud  upon  the  property  of  an 
-Established  company,  and  rob  them  of  their  com- 
merce, even  under  the  protection  of  their  own 
forts  and  castles,  which  these  paid  nothing  to- 
wards the  cost  of. 

Why  does  not  England  enlarge  and  encourage 
the  commerce  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  ? — plant, 
and  fortify,  and  establish  such  possessions  there 
as  other  nations  have  done,  the  Portuguese  for 
example,  on  the  opposite  coast  in  the  same  lati- 
tude ?  Is  It  not  all  owing  to  the  roost  unaccount- 
able indolence  and  neglect  ?  What  hinders  but 
that  we  might  long  ere  now  have  had  strong 
towns,  and  an  inhabited  district  round  them,  and 
an  hundred  thousand  Christians  dwelling  at  large 
In  that  country,  as  the  Portuguese  have  now  at 
Melinda,  on  the  eastern  coast  ? 

And  what  hinders,  but  that  same  Indolence  and 
neglect,  that  they  have  not  growing  there  at  this 
time  the  coffee  of  Mocha,  as  the  Dutch  have  at 
Batavia ;  the  tea  of  China,  the  cocoa  of  the 
Caraooas,  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  all  the 
other  productions  of  Uie  remotest  Indies,  which 
grow  now  in  the  sane  latitude,  and  which  cost 
us  to  BBueh  treasure  yearly  to  purchase,  and 
whtefa,  as  has  been  tried,  would  prosper  here,  as 
well  as  la  the  countries  from  whence  we  fetch 
them? 

What  a  ooasamptlon  of  British  manufiustures 
woaki  follow  such  a  plantation  1  And  what  an 
Increase  of  trade  would  necessarily  attend  an  in- 
CTMie  of  people  there  I 


I  have  not  room  to  enlarge  here  upon  these 
heads ;  they  are  fully  stated  in  the  said  <  Plan  of 
English  Commerce,*  and  in  several  other  tracts 
of  trade  lately  published  by  the  same  author,  and 
to  that  I  refer — See  the  *Plan,'  chap,  iii,  p.  335, 
and  chap,  v,  p.  363. 

I  come  next  to  the  consumption  at  home ;  and 
here,  indeed,  the  reproof  lies  heavy  upon  our- 
selves; nothing  but  an  unaccountable,  supine 
negligence  of  our  own  apparent  advantages  cnn 
be  the  cause  of  the  whole  grievance;  such  a 
negligence  as,  I  think,  no  nation  but  the  English 
are  or  can  be  guilty  of;  I  mean,  no  nation  that 
has  the  like  advantages  of  a  manufacture,  and 
that  has  an  hundred  thousand  packs  of  wool 
every  year  unwrought  up,  and  a  million  of  people 
unemployed. 

N.B.'  All  our  manufactures,  whether  of  wool, 
silk,  or  thread,  and  all  other  wares,  hard  or  soft, 
though  we  have  a  very  great  variety,  yet  do  not 
employ  all  our  people  by  a  great  many ;  nay,  we 
have  some  whole  counties  into  which  the  wool- 
len, or  silk,  or  linen  manufacture  may  be  said 
never  to  have  set  their  feet,  I  mean  as  to  the 
working  part;  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth 
naming  ;  such,  in  particular,  as  Cambridge, 
Hunti^don,  Hertford,  Bedford.  The  first  three 
are  of  late,  indeed,  come  into  the  spinning  part  a 
little,  but  it  is  but  a  very  little.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  the  counties  of  Cheshire,  Stafford,  Derby, 
and  Lincoln,  in  all  which  very  little,  if  any,  ma- 
nufactures are  carried  on.  Neither  are  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Hampshire  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  woollen  manufactures  worth 
mentioning.  The  last,  indeed,  on  the  side  about 
Alton  and  Alresford,  may  be  said  to  do  a  little ; 
and  the  first,  just  at  Canterbury  and  Cranbrook. 
But  what  is  all  they  do  compared  to  the  extent 
of  four  counties  so  populous,  that  it  is  thought 
there  are  near  a  million  of  people  in  them  ? 

Seeiog,  then,  I  say,  there  are  yet  so  many 
people  want  employ,  and  so  much  wool  un- 
wrought up,  and  which,  for  want  of  being  thus 
wrought  up,  is  carried  away  by  a  clandestine, 
smuggling,  pernicious  trade  to  employ  our  ene- 
mies in  trade,  the  French,  and  to  endanger  our 
manufactures  at  foreign  markets,  how  great  is 
our  negligence,  and  how  much  to  the  reproach  of 
our  country  is  it,  that  we  do  not  improve  this 
trade  and  increase  the  consumption  of  the  ma- 
nufactures as  we  ought  to  do  ?  I  mean  the  con- 
sumption at  home  ;  for  of  the  foreign  consump- 
tion I  have  spoken  already. 

It  seems  to  follow  here  as  a  natural  inquiry 
after  what  has  been  said,  that  we  should  ask. 
How  is  this  to  be  done,  and  by  what  method  can 
the  people  of  England  Increase  the  home  con- 
sumption of  their  woollen  roanuiactnres? 

I  cannot  give  a  more  direct  answer  to  this 
question,  or  introduce  what  follows  in  a  better 
manner,  than  in  the  very  words  of  the  author  of 
the  book  so  often  mentioned  above,  as  follows, 
speaking  of  this  very  thing,  thus : — 

"The  next  branch  of  complaint,"  says  this 
author,  **  is  that  the  consumption  of  our  woollen 
manufiicture  Is  lessened  at  homo.  This,  indeed,** 
continues  he,  ''though  least  regarded,  has  the 
most  truth  and  reason  In  it,  and  merits  to  be 
more  particularly  inquired  into.  But  supposing 
the  fact  to  be  true,  let  me  ask  the  eomplainer 
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tbis  question,  viz.,  Why  do  we  not  meod  it  ?  and 
that  without  lawg,  without  teasing  the  parlia- 
ment and  our  Sovereign  for  what  they  find  diffi- 
cult enough  to  effect  even  by  law  ?  The  remedy 
is  our  own,  and  in  our  own  power.  I  say^  why 
do  not  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  by  general 
custom,  and  by  universal  consent,  increase  the 
consumption  of  these  our  manufacture  by  reject* 
ing  the  trifles  and  toys  of  foreigners?  Why  do 
we  not  appear  dressed  in  the  growth  of  our  own 
country,  and  made  fine  by  the  labour  of  our  own 
hands  r^Fuifl  *  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce,' 
p.  252L 

And  again,  p.  254,  "  We  must  turn  the  com* 
plaints  of  the  people  upon  themselves,  and  en* 
treat  them  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
England  by  a  more  general  use  and  wearing  of 
them.  This  alone  would  increase  the  consump- 
tion, and  that  lUone  would  increase  the  manufao* 
ture  itself.**  I  cannot  put  this  into  a  plainer  or 
better  way  of  arguing,  or  in  words  more  intelli- 
gible to  every  capacity* 

Did  ever  any  nation  but  ours  complain  of  the 
declining  of  their  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
discourage  it  among  themselves  ?— complain  that 
foreigners  prohibit  our  manufactures,  and  at  the 
saoM  time  prohibit  them  themselves  ?.xfor  re- 
fusing to  wear  them  is  the  worst  and  severest 
way  of  prohibiting  them. 

We  do,  indeed,  put  a  prohibition  upon  our 
trade  when  we  stop  up  the  stream  and  dam  up 
the  channel  of  its  consumption  by  putting  a  slight 
upon  the  wearing  it,  and,  as  it  were,  voting  it 
out  of  fashion ;  for  if  you  once  vote  your  goods 
out  of  wear,  you  vote  them  out  of  the  market,, 
and  you  had  as  good  vote  them  contraband. 

With  what  an  impetuous  gust  of  the  fancy  did 
we  run  into  the  product  of  the  East  Indies  for 
some  years  ago !  How  did  we  patiently  look  on 
and  see  the  looms  empty,  the  workmen  fled,  the 
wives  and  children  starve  and  beg,  the  parishes 
loaded,  and  the  poor-rates  rise  to  a  surprising 
height,  while  the  ladies  flourished  in  fine  Masa- 
lapatam  chints,  Indian  damasks,  China  atlasses, 
and  an  innumerable  number  of  rich  silks,  the 
product  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Coromandel, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  poorer  sort  with 
calicoes ;  and  with  what  infinite  difficulty  was  a 
remedy  otained  I  With  what  regret  did  the  Udies 
part  with  that  foreign  pageantry,  and  stoop  to 
wear  the  richest  silks  of  their  own  manufocture, 
though  these  were  the  life  of  their  country'^ 
prosperity,  and  those  the  ruin  of  it  t 

When  this  was  the  case,  how  fared  our  trade  ? 
The  state  of  it  was  thus,  in  a  few  words :— The 
poor,  as  above,  wanted  bread ;  the  wool  lay  on 
hand,  sunk  in  price,  and  wanted  a  market ;  the 
manufacturers  wanted  orders,  and  when  they 
made  goods  knew  sot  where  to  sell  them ;  all 
was  melancholy  and  dismal  on  that  side.  Nothing 
but  the  East  India  trade  could  be  said  to  thrive ; 
their  ships  went  out  ftill  of  money,  and  came 
home  full  of  poison,  for  it  was  all  poison  to  our 
trade.  The  immense  sums  «f  ready  money  that 
went  abroad  to  India  impoverished  our  trade* 
and,  indeed,  bid  fair  to  starve  it,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  beggar  the  nation. 

At  home,  we  were  so  for  from  working  up  the 
whole  quantity  or  growth  of  our  wool,  that  three 
or  four  years'  growth  lay  on  hand  in  the  poor 


tenants'  houses,  for  want  of  which  they  could  not 
paytheir  rent 

The  wool  from  Scotland,  which  comes  all  to 
us  now,  went  another  way,,  viz.,  to  P^vice,-— for 
the  union  was  not  then  miade,— and  yet  we  had 
too  much  at  home.  Nor  was  the  quantiW 
brought  from  Ireland  half  so  much  as  it  » 
now. 

Was  all  this  difference  from  our  own  wearing, 
or  not  wearing,  the  produce  of  our  own  manu- 
facture ?  How  unaccountably  stupid,  then,  are 
we*  to  run  still  retro|^rade  to  the  pnbUc  good  of 
our  country,  and  rum  our  own  oommeroe  by  re- 
jecting Qur  own  manufoeture,  selling  our  people 
to  furnish  oUier  nations  with  clothes,  and  reoom- 
mendlng  the  manufacture  to  other  countries  and 
r^ecting  it  ourselves. 

If  the  difference  was  small,  and  the  dothing  of 
our  own  people  a  thing  of  small  moment,  that  it 
made  no  impression  on  the  commerce,  or  on  tiie 
manufacture  in  general,  it  might  be  said  to  be  too 
little  to  take  notice  of. 

If  our  consumption  at  home  is  thus  consider- 
able, and  the  clothing  of  our  own  people  does 
consume  the  wool  of  many  millions  of  sheep ;  if 
the  silk  trade  employs  many  thousands  of  fami. 
lies :  if  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  working 
up,  if  possible,  all  the  growth  of  our  wool,  as  well 
of  Ireland  as  of  England,  or  that  else  it  would 
be  run  over  to  France,  to  the  encouragement  of 
rival  manufactures,  and  the  ruin  of  our  own ;  in 
a  word,  if  our  own  people,  falling  into  a  general 
use  of  our  own  manufoeture,  would  effectnaliy  do 
this,  and  their  continuing  to  neglect  it  would 
effectually  throw  our  manufacture  into  convul- 
sions, and  stagnate  the  whole  trade  of  the  kiog- 
dom  s  if  our  wearing  foreign  silk  maoufiusturet 
did  annually  carry  out  It2OO/X)06  sterling  per 
annum  for  silks  to  France  and  Italy,  and  above 
600,00021  per  annum  for  the  like  to  India,  all  ia 
specie,  to  the  impoverishlog  our  trade,  by  empty- 
ing us  of  all  our  ready  money,  as  well  ai  starviog 
our  poor  for  want  of  employment : 

Again,  if  these  grievances  were  very  macb 
abated,  and,  indeed,  almost  remedied,  by  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  Parliament,  first  to  prohibit  East 
India  silks }  then  to  lay  high  duties,  equal  to  a 
prohibition,  upon  French  silks ;  and  in  the  last 
place,  an  act  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  printed 
calicoes ;  I  say,  if  these  acts  have  gone  so  for  ia 
the  retrieving  the  dying  condition  of  our  woollen 
mauufaoture*  and  encouraging  the  silk  maooiao 
ture ;  that  in  the  first,  we  have  wrought  up  all 
the  English  growth  of  wool,  and  that  of  Scotland 
too,  which  was  never  done  before ;  and  in  the 
last,  have  improved  so  remarkably  in  the  silk 
manufacture,  that  all  that  vast  sum  of  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  expended 
before  in  French  and  Indian  silks,  is  noiv  turned 
into  the  pockets  of  our  own  poor,  and  kept  all  at 
home,  aiMi  the  silks  become  a  mere  EogUsh  ma- 
nufoeture, as  it  was  before  a  forc^ : 

If  all  this  be  true»  as  It  ia  noet  certataly,  what 
witchcraft  must  it  be  that  has  seized  upon  the 
fancy  of  this  nation ;  what  spirit  of  Uindnesa  and 
infatuation  must  have  possessed  us,  that  we  are 
in  all  haste  running  baek  into  the  oM  stupid  and 
dull  unthinking  state,  and  growing  fond  ef  any- 
thing, nay,  of  everythiog,  tfiu  is  injurious  to  oar 
own  commerce,  and  be  it  as  ruinous  as  it  will  ts 
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our  own  poor  and  to  our  own  manufactures ;  nay* 
though  we  see  our  trad«  link  and  languishing, 
and  our  poor  ttarviDg  before  our  eyes,  imd  know 
that  we  ourtel^es  are  the  only  cause  of  it,  are 
yet  to  obstinately  and  unalterably  averse  to  our 
own  manufacture,  and  fond  of  novelties  and  trifles, 
that  we  will  not  wear  our  own  goods,  but  will 
at  any  hazard  make  use  of  things  foreign  to  us, 
the  labour  and  advantage  of  straqgers.  Pagans, 
negroes,  or  any  kind  of  people,  raUier  than  our 
own. 

Unhappy  temper,  unknown  in  any  nation  but 
ours  I  Tlie  wiser  P4gans  and  Mahometans,  na- 
tives of  India,  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Pegu, 
act  otherwise.  Wherever  we  find  any  people  in 
these  parts,  we  find  them  clothed  with  their  own 
manufacture,  whether  of  silk,  cotton,  herba,  or  of 
whatever  other  materials  they  were  made ;  nor 
to  this  day  have  our  nicest  or  finest  manufactures, 
though  perfectly  new  to  them  (and  novelties,  we 
see,  take  with  us  to  a  frenzy  and  distraction) 
touched  their  fancies,  or  so  much  as  tempted 
them  to  wear  them.  All  our  endeavours  to  per- 
suade  them  have  been  in  vain ;  but  with  us,  any 
new  fancy,  any  far-fetched  novelty,  however  an- 
tic, however  extravagant  in  price,  nay,  the  dearer 
the  more  prevailing,  presently  touches  our  wan- 
dering fancy,  and  makes  us  cast  off  our  finest 
and  most  agreeable  produce,  the  fruit  of  our  own 
industry,  and  the  labour  of  our  own  poor,  making 
a  mode  of  the  foreign  gewgaw,  let  it  be  as  wild 
and  barbarous  as  it  will. 

But  I  meet  with  an  objection  in  my  way  here, 
which  is  insisted  upon  with  the  utmost  warmth ; 
namely, 

Objec,  You  seem  to  acknowledge  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  India  silks,  and  the  duties  upon 
French  silks,  have  effectually  answered  the  end 
as  to  the  silks ;  and  that  the  late  act  against  the 
use  and  wearing  of  printed  or  painted  calicoes 
has  likewise  had  its  effect  on  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. There  is  nothing  left  now  to  support 
your  complaint  but  the  printed  linen;  which, 
though  it  has  become  a  general  wear,  yet  is  our 
own  product  and  growth,  and  the  labour  of  our 
own  poor ;  for  the  Scots  and  Irish,  by  whom  the 
linen  is  manufactured ,  are  our  own  subjects,  and 
ought  as  much  to  be  in  our  concern  as  any  of  the 
rest,  and  that  linen  is  as  much  our  own  manufac- 
ture as  the  silk  and  the  wool. 

Nothing  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  sur- 
prising of  its  kind  than  to  hear  with  what  warmth 
this  very  argument  was  urged  to  the  Parliament 
and  to  the  public  by,  not  the  Scots  and  Irish  only, 
but  even  by  some  of  our  own  people,  possessed 
and  persuaded  by  the  other,  at  the  time  the  act 
against  the  printed  calicoes  was  depending  before 
the  Parliament;  as  if  an  upstart,  and  hi  itself 
trifling  manufacture,  however  increased  by  the 
corruption  of  our  people's  humour  and  fancy, 
could  be  an  equivalent  to  the  grand  manufiicture 
of  wool  in  England,  which  is  the  fund  of  our  whole 
commerce,  and  which  has  been  the  spring  and 
fountain  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity  for  above 
three  hundred  years ;  a  manufacture  which  em- 
ploys millions  of  our  people,  which  has  raised 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  from  what  it  then 
was  to  what  it  now  is ;  a  manufacture  that  has 
made  us  the  greatest  trading  nation  in  the  world. 


and  upon  which  ail  our  wealth  and  commeroe 
still  entirely  depend. 

I  insist  upon  it,  that  no  novelty  is  to  be  en- 
couraged among  us^  to  the  pr^udice  of  this  chief 
and  main  support  of  our  country,  let  it  be  of  what 
kind  it  will ;  nor  is  it  at  all  to  the  purpose  to  say 
such  or  such  a  novelty  is  made  at  borne,  and  is 
the  work  of  our  own  people ;  it  is  to  say  nothing 
at  all,  for  we  ought  no  more  to  set  up  particular 
manu&cturcs  to  the  prejudice  of  the  woollen 
trade  in  general,  which  is  the  grand  product  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  on  which  our  whole  pros- 
perity depends,  than  we  would  spread  an  uni- 
versal infection  among  u%  on  pretence  that  the 
vegetable  or  plant,  from  whence  the  destructive 
effluvia  proceeded,  was  the  growth  of  our  own 
land ;  or  than  we  should  publish  the  Alcoram,  and 
the  most  heretical,  blasphemous,  or  immodest 
books,  to  taint  the  morals  and  principles  of  tbe 
people,  on  pretence  that  the  paper  and  print  were 
our  own  manufactures. 

I  am  for  encouraging  all  manufactures  that  can 
be  invented  and  set  up  amongst  us,  and  that  may 
tend  to  the  employment  of  the  poor,  amd  im- 
provement of  our  produce,  such  things  having  a 
national  tendency  to  raising  the  rent  of  our  lands, 
assisting  the  consumption  of  our  growth,  and,  in 
a  word,  increasing  trade  in  general.  I  say,  I  am 
for  encouraging  new  manufactures  of  all  sorts, 
with  this  one  exception  only,  namely,  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  and  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  is  the  main  and 
essential  manufacture  of  England. 

But  the  woollen  manufacture  is  i}$e  life  and 
blood  of  the  whole  nation,  the  soul  of  our  trade, 
the  top  of  all  our  manufactures,  and  nothing  can 
be  erected  that  either  rivals  it,  or  any  way  lessens 
it  or  interferes  with  it,  without  wounding  us  in 
the  more  noble  and  vital  part,  and  in  effect  en- 
dangering the  whole. 

To  set  up  a  manufacture  of  painted  linen, 
wiiich,  touching  the  particular  pride  and  gay 
humour  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  people,  intercepts 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  clothed  with,  is  so  far  wounding  and 
supplanting  the  woollen  manufacture  for  a  paltry 
trifle;  and  though  it  is  indeed  in  itielf  but  a 
trifle,  yet  as  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  wives  and  children  of  the  farmers 
and  country  people,  and  of  the  labouring  poor, 
who  wear  this  new  fangle,  are  a  vast  multitude, 
the  wound  stretches  deeper  into  the  quantity 
than  most  people  imagine,  makes  a  large  abate- 
ment of  the  consumption  of  wool,  lessening  the 
labour  of  the  poor  manufacturers  very  consider- 
ably ;  and  on  this  account,  I  say,  it  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged,  though  it  be  our  own  manu- 
facture. 

Bo  we  not,  from  this  very  principle,  prohibit 
the  plamting  tobacco  in  England,  though  our  own 
land  would  produce  it  ?  Do  we  not  know  there 
are  coals  in  Blackheath,  Muzzle  hill,  and  other 
places,  but  that  we  must  not  work  them,  that 
we  may  not  hurt  the  navigation  ?  The  reason  is 
exactly  the  same  here. 

This  consideration  is  so  pungent  in  itself,  and 
so  naturally  touches  every  Englishman  that  has 
the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  that  one  would 
think  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  oblige  them  to  it ;  but  they  should 


be  moved  by  e  mere  concera  of  mtod,  and  generooa 
endeavour  for  the  public  proiperitjr,  not  to  fall 
in  with  or  encourage  any  new  project,  any  new 
custom  or  fashion,  without  fint  inquiring  parti- 
cularly whether  it  would  not  be  injuriouf  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  main  and  grand  article  of 
the  Englidi  commerce,  the  woollen  manufao* 
ture. 

Were  this  public  spirit  among  us,  we  need  fear 
no  upstart  manufacture  breaking  in  upon  us, 
whether  printed  linen  or  anything  else ;  for  no 
people  of  sense,  liaving  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart,  would  touch  it,  much  less  make  it  a 
general  fashion.  But,  as  tlie  '  Plan  of  English 
Commerce'   observes,   our  people,  the  ladles 


especially,  have  such  a  passion  for  the  fashioD, 
that  they  have  been  the  greatest  enemies  to 
our  woollen  manufacture ;  and  I  must  add,  thai 
this  passion  for  the  fashion  of  printed  lineai  ii  st 
this  time  a  greater  blow  to  the  woollen  nuo- 
facture  of  England  than  all  the  prohibitions  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  we  nay  hire 
formed  such  frightful  ideas  in  oar  mnidi,  or 
even  than  all  tlie  imitation  of  our  maDofactares 
abroad,  whether  in  France  or  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

And  yet,  to  condnde  all,— 

How  easy,  how  very  easy,  is  it  for  us  to  pre- 
vent it  ?  Which,  by  the  wajr  deserves  a  whok 
book  bv  itself 
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PREFACE 


TO 


DALBY   THOMAS,    ESQ., 

ONE    OP  THE   COMMISSIONERS    FOR    MANAGING  HIS   MAJESTY'S   DUTIES 

ON  GLASS,  &c 


Sib,— This  pfeface  comes  directed  to  you,  not  as  ' 
c»miiiisrioner,  &c.,  under  whom  I  have  the  honour  ' 
to  serve  his  Majesty ;  nor  as  a  friend,  though  I 
have  great  obligations  of  that  sort  also ;  but  as 
the  most  proper  judge  of  the  subjects  treated  of, 
and  more  capable  i^a  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind to  distinguish  and  undemtand  them. 

Books  are  useful  only  to  such  whose  genius 
are  suitable  to  the  subject  of  them  ;  and  to  dedi- 
cate a  book  of  projects  to  a  person  who  had  never 
eonoemed  himself  to  think  that  way,  would  be 
like  music  to  one  that  has  no  ear. 

And  yet  your  having  a  capacity  to  judge  of 
these  tUngt,  no  way  brings  you  under  the  des- 
picable title  of  a  projector,  any  more  than  know- 
ing the  practices  and  sobtleUes  of  wicked  men, 
makes  a  man  guilty  of  their  erimes. 

The  several  chapters  of  this  book  are  the  re- 
sults of  partienlar  thonghts,  occasioned  by  con- 
versing with  the  pubUc  affairs  during  the  present 
war  with  France.  The  losses  aiid  casualties 
whidi  attend  all  trading  nations  in  the  world 
when  involved  in  so  cruel  a  war  as  this,  have 
reached  ns  all,  and  1  am  none  of  the  least  suffer- 
ers. If  this  has  put  me,  as  well  as  others,  on 
inveQtk>ns  and  projects,  so  much  the  subject  of 
this  book,  it  is  no  more  than  a  proof  of  the  rea- 
son I  give  for  the  general  projecting  humour  of 
the  nation. 

One  unhappiness  I  lie  under  in  the  following 
book,  vis.  that  having  kept  the  greatest  part  of 
it  by  me  for  near  five  years,  several  of  the 
thoughts  seem  to  be  hit  by  other  hands,  and 
lome  by  the  pabUc,  which  turns  the  tables  upon 
nc,  as  if  I  had  borrowed  from  them. 

As  particularly  that  of  the  seamen,  which  you 
know  well  I  had  contrived  long  before  the  act  for 
registering  seamen  was  proposed.  And  that  of 
edneattng  women,  which  1  think  myself  bound 
to  deelara  was  formed  long  before  the  book  called 
'  Advice  to  the  Ladies,'  was  made  public ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  write  this  to  magnify  my  own  inven- 


tion, but  to  acquit  myself  from  grafting  on  other 
people's  thoughts.  If  I  have  traspassed  upon 
any  person  in  the  world,  it  is  upon  yourself  from 
rhom  I  had  some  of  the  notions  about  county 
banks,  and  foctories  for  goods,  in  the  chapter  of 
banks ;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  my  proposal 
for  the  women  or  the  seamen  clashes  at  all  either 
with  that  book,  or  the  public  method  of  register- 
ing seamen. 

I  have  been  told  since  this  was  done,  that  my 
proposal  for  a  *  Commission  of  Inquiries  into 
Bankrupt  Estates/  is  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 
If  there  is  anything  like  it  among  the  Dutch,  it 
is  more  than  ever  1  knew,  or  know  yet ;  but  if 
so,  I  hope  it  is  no  objection  against  our  having 
the  same  here,  especially  if  it  b^Urue  that  it 
would  be  so  publicly  beneficial  as  is^xpressed. 

What  is  said  of  « Friendly  SocieUe%'  1  think 
no  man  will  dispute  with  me,  since  one  has  met 
with  so  much  success  already  in  the  practice  of 
it— I  mean  *  The  Frieodly  Society  fi>r  Widows,' 
of  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  be  a  governor. 

Friendly  societies  are  very  eitensive,  and  as  I 
have  hinted,  might  be  canried  on  to  many  par- 
ticulars. 1  have  omitted  one  which  was  men- 
tioned in  discourse  with  yourseU^  whera  a  hun- 
dred tradesmen,  all  of  several  trades,  agree 
together  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  one  an- 
other, and  nowhere  else,  prices  and  payments  to 
be  settled  among  themselves,  wheraby  every  man 
is  sure  to  have  ninety-nine  customers,  and  can 
never  want  a  trade ;  and  I  could  have  filled  up 
the  book  with  instances  of  like  nature,  but  I  never 
designed  to  tire  the  reader  with  particnlars. 

The  proposal  of  the  *  Pension  Office  *  you  will 
soon  see  offered  to  the  public,  as  an  attempt  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  which,  if  it  meets  with  en- 
couragement, will  every  way  answer  aU  the  great 
things  1  have  said  of  it 

1  had  wrote  a  great  many  sheets  about  the 
coin,  about  bringing  in  plate  to  the  mint,  and 
about  our  standard ;  but  so  many  grant  heads 
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beings  upon  it,  with  some  of  whom  my  opinion 
does  not  agree,  I  would  not  adventure  to  appear 
in  print  upon  that  subject 

Ways  and  means  also  I  have  laid  by  on  the 
same  soore,  only  adhering  to  this  one  point,  that 
be  it  by  taxing  the  wares  they  sell,  be  it  by  tax- 
ing them  in  stock,  be  it  by  composition,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  believe  is  the  best ;  be  it  by  what 
way  soever  the  parliament  please,  the  retailers 
are  the  men  who  seem  to  call  upon  us  to  be 
taxed — if  not  by  their  own  extraordinary  good 
circumstances  (though  that  might  bear  itX  yet 
by  the  contrary  in  all  other  degrees  of  the 
Jdngdom. 

Besides,  the  retailers  are  the  only  men  who 
could  pay  it  with  least  damage,  because  it  is  in 
their  power  to  levy  it  again  upon  their  custom- 
ers in  the  prices  of  their  goods,  and  is  no  more 
than  paying  a  higher  rent  for  their  shops. 

The  retulers  of  manufactures,  especially  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  inland  trade,  have  never  been 
taxed  yet,  and  their  wealth  or  number  is  not  easily 
calculated.  Trade  and  land  has  been  handled 
roughly  enough,  and  these  are  the  men  who  now 
lie  as  a  reserve  to  carry  on  the  burthen  of  the  war. 

These  are  the  men  who,  were  the  land-tax  col- 
lected o  it  should  be,  ought  to  pay  the  king  more 
than  that  whole  bill  ever  produced ;  and  yet  these 
arc  the  men  who,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  do 
not  pay  a  twentieth  part  in  that  MIL 

Should  the  king  appoint  a  survey  over  the  as- 
sessors, and  indict  all  those  who  were  found  fisulty, 
allowing  a  reward  to  any  discoverer  of  an  assess- 
ment made  lower  than  the  literal  sense  of  the  aet 
implies,  what  a  register  of  frauds  and  connivances 
would  be  found  out ! 

In  a  general  tax,  if  any  should  be  excused,  it 
should  be  the  poor,  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  or  at 
least  are  pinched  in  the  necessary  parts  of  life  by 
paying ;  and  yet  here  a  poor  labourer  who  works 
for  twelvepence  or  eighteenpence  a  day,  does  not 
drink  a  pot  of  beer  but  pays  the  king  a  tenth  part 
for  excise,  and  really  pays  more  to  the  king's  taxes 
in  a  year  flta  a  country  shopkeeper,  who  is  al- 
dermon  of  the  town,  worth  perhaps  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds,  brews  his  own  beer,  pays  no 
excise,  and  in  the  land-tax  is  rated,  it  may  be, 
100/L,  and  pays  U  4#.  per  annum ;  but  ought,  if 
the  act  were  put  in  due  execution,  to  pay  96/. 
per  annum  to  the  king. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  bow  I  would  remedy  this, 
I  would  answer,  it  should  be  by  some  method  in 
which  every  man  may  be  taxed  in  the  due  pro* 
portion  to  his  estate,  and  the  act  put  in  execu- 
tion according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
it ;  in  order  to  which,  a  commission  of  assess- 
ment should  be  granted  to  twelve  men,  such  as 
his  Majesty  should  be  well  satisfied  of,  who  should 
go  through  the  whole  kingdom,  three  in  a  body, 
and  should  moke  a  new  assessment  of  persoiui 
estates,  not  to  meddle  with  land. 

To  these  assessors  should  all  the  old  rates, 
parish  books,  poor  rates,  and  h^hway  rates  also 
be  delivered ;  and  upon  due  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  manner  of  living  and  reputed  wealth  of 
the  people,  the  stock  or  personal  estate  of  every 
man  should  be  assessed,  without  coonivaiiee ;  and 
he  who  is  reputed  to  be  worth  a  thousand  pounds 
should  be  taxed  at  a  thousand  pounds,  and  so 
on ;  and  he  who  was  an  overgrown  rich  trades- 


man of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pooads  estate, 
should  be  taxed  so,  and  plain  English  and  ptain 
dealing  be  practised  indifferently  throoghoot  the 
kingdoms  tradesmen  and  landed  men  should 
have  neighbours*  fare,  as  we  oall  it,  and  a  rich 
man  should  not  be  passed  by  when  a  poor  man 
pays. 

We  read  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantioople, 
that  they  suffered  their  city  to  be  lost  for  want 
of  contributing  in  time  for  its  defence,  aad 
pleaded  poverty  to  their  generous  emperor  when 
he  went  from  house  to  house  to  persuade  them; 
and  yet  when  the  Turks  took  it,  the  prodigkHu 
immense  wealth  they  found  in  It,  made  them  ww- 
der  at  the  sordid  temper  of  the  citixens. 

England  (with  due  exceptions  to  the  psri]a> 
ment,  and  the  freedom  wherewith  they  have  gxres 
to  the  public  cbaige)  is  much  like  Coostaoti* 
nople :  we  are  involved  in  a  dangerous,  a  ehsrge- 
able,  but  withal  a  most  just  and  necessary  war, 
and  the  richest  and  monied  men  in  the  kinpiom 
plead  poverty,  and  the  Frendi,  or  King  James, 
or  the  DevU  may  come  for  them,  if  they  caa  but 
conceal  thdr  estates  firom  the  public  notice,  and 
get  the  assessors  to  tax  them  at  an  under-rate. 

.These  are  the  men  this  commissioo  would  dis- 
cover, and  here  they  should  find  men  taxed  at 
5001  stock  who  are  worth  20.0002.  Here  they 
should  find  a  certain  rich  man  near  Hsckoey 
rated  to-day  in  the  tax-book  at  1,OOOL  stock,  sad 
to-morrow  offering  27,00011  for  an  estate. 

Here  they  should  find  Sir  J—  C perhaps 

toxed  to  the  king  at  5,00011  stock,  perhaps  not  so 
much,  whose  cash  no  man  can  guess  at;  ssd 
multitudes  of  instances  I  could  ^ve  by  nsae, 
without  wrong  to  the  gentlemen. 

And  not  to  run  on  in  particulars,  I  aflirmtbat, 
in  the  land  tax,  ten  certain  gentlemen  in  Loadoa 
put  together  did  not  pay  for  h^  w  much  per- 
sonal estate,  called  sto(^  aa  tlie  poorest  of  then 
is  reputed  really  to  posaesa. 

I  do  not  inquire  at  whose  door  this  fraud  WBt 
lie — it  is  none  of  my  business. 

1  wish  they  would  search  into  it,  whose  power 
can  punish  it.  But  this  with  anhmiasioo  I  pre- 
sume to  say  t— 

The  king  b  thereby  defranded  and  horribly 
abused ;  the  true  intent  and  meaning  ef  ids  of 
parliament  evaded ;  the  nation  involved  in  debt 
by  fatal  deficiencies  and  interests ;  fisUow-soliijects 
abused,  and  new  inventiooa  for  taxes  oeeasioncd. 

The  last  chapter  in  this  book  is  a  proposal 
about  entering  all  the  seamen  hi  Bogland  hitotbe 
king's  nay,  a  subject  which  deserves  to  be  en- 
larged into  a  book  itself,  and  I  have  a  little 
volume  of  calculations  and  particniars  by  me  oa 
that  head,  but  I  thought  them  too  long  to  pub- 
lish. In  short,  I  am  persuaded,  was  timt  method 
proposed  to  those  gentlemen  to  whom  sneh  thiogs 
belong,  the  greatest  sum  of  money  might  be 
raised  by  it,  with  the  least  injury  to  those  who 
pay  it,  that  ever  was  or  wUI  be  during  the  wsr. 

Projectors,  they  aay,  vt  generally  to  be  taken 
with  ailowanoe  ef  one  half  nt  least  (  they  ahrays 
have  their  months  full  of  millions,  and  tsdk  big  of 
their  own  proposalt,  and  therefece  I  have  not  ex- 
posed the  vast  sums  my  caleolathms  aBSoant  to, 
but  I  venture  to  say  1  could  proenre  a  form  oa 
such  a  propoaal  as  this  at  three  millions  per  aa* 
num,  and  give  very  good  aecnrity  for  paymeot. 
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tDcfa  an  opinioa  I  have  of  the  value  of  such  a 
method ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  nation  would 
get  three  more  by  paying  it,  which  is  very  strange, 
hot  might  easily  be  made  out. 

In  the  chapter  of  academies,  I  have  ventured 
to  reprove  tne  vicious  custom  of  swearing.  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  the  fact,  for  no  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  exposing  what  all  men 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  pracUsmg.  But  metbinks 
I  stand  corrected  by  my  own  laws  a  little,  in 
forcing  the  reader  to  repeat  some  of  the  worst  of 
our  vulgar  imprecations  in  reading  my  thoughts 
against  it,  to  which,  however,  I  have  this  to 
reply :_ 

First :  I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  express  what  I 
mean  without  puttmg  down  the  very  wordi^  at 
least  not  so  as  to  be  very  intelligible. 

Secondly :  Wby  should  wordi  repeated  omy " 
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to  expose  the  vice,  taint  the  reader  more  than  a 
sermon  preached  against  lewdoesR  should  the 
assembly ;  for  of  necessity  it  leads  the  hearer  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  fact,  but  the  morality  of 
every  action  lies  in  the  end ;  and  if  the  reader 
by  ill  use  renders  himself  guilty  of  the  fact  in 
reading,  which  I  designed  to  expose  by  writing, 
the  fault  is  his,  not  mine. 

I  have  endeavoured  everywhere  in  this  book 
to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  except  where  calcu- 
lations obliged  me  to  be  particular ;  and  having 
avoided  impertinence  in  the  book,  I  would  avoid 
it  too  in  the  preface,  and  therefore  shall  break 
off  with  subscribing  myself. 

Sir,  your  most  obliged. 
Humble  servant, 
D.  F. 
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KicunTT,  whiefa  ii  allowed  to  be  the  mother  of 
mventioii,  has  to  violently  agitated  the  wits  of 
men  at  this  time,  that  it  seems  not  at  all  impro- 

Sby  way  of  distinction,  to  oall  it  the  '<  ProjecU 
Age.**  For  thonsh  in  times  of  war  and 
lie  concisions  the  like  humour  of  invention 
has  seemed  to  stir,  yet,  without  being  partial  to 
the  present,  it  is,  I  think,  no  injury  to  say,  the 
past  ages  have  never  come  up  to  the  degree  of 
projecting  and  inventii^,  os  it  refers  to  matters 
of  negoee  and  methods  of  civil  polity,  which  we 
see  this  age  arrived  to. 

Nor  is  it  a  hard  matter  to  assign  probable 
causes  of  the  perfection  in  this  modem  art.  I 
am  not  of  their  melancholy  opinion  who  ascribe 
it  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  nation,  since  I 
believe  it  is  easy  to  prove  the  nation  itself,  taking 
it  as  one  general  stock,  is  not  at  all  diminished 
or  impoverished  by  this  long,  this  chargeable 
war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  richer  since 
it  was  inhabited. 

Nor  am  1  absolutely  of  the  opinion  that  we 
are  so  happy  as  to  be  wiser  in  this  age  than  our 
forefathers,  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own, 
some  parts  of  knowledge  in  science  as  well  as 
art  has  received  improvements  in  this  age,  alto- 
gether concealed  from  the  former. 

The  art  of  war,  which  I  take  to  be  the  highest 
perfection  of  human  knowledge,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  what  I  say,  especially  in  conducting 
armies  and  in  oflfensive  engines ;  witness  the  new 
ways  of  mines,  fougades,  entrenchment^iiattacks, 
lodgments,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  new  inventions 
which  want  names,  practised  In  sieges  and  en- 
lampments ;  witness  the  new  sorts  of  bombs  and 
unheard-of  mortars,  of  seven  to  ten  ton  weight, 
with  which  our  fleets,  standing  two  or  three  miles 
off  at  sea,  can  imitate  Ooa  Almighty  himself, 
and  rahi  ire  and  brimstone  out  of  heaven,  as  it 
were^  upon  towns  built  on  the  firm  land ;  wit- 
ness also  our  new-faivettted  chiki  of  hell,  the 
machine  whkh  carries  thunder,  lightning,  and 
earthquakes  in  its  bowels,  and  tears  up  tl^  most 
tmpregnaUe  ibrtificatlons. 

But  if  1  would  search  for  a  cause  from  whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  this  age  swarms  with  such 
a  multitude  of  projectors  more  than  usual,  who, 
besides  the  innunoierable  conceptions  which  die 
in  the  bringing  forth,  and  (Uke  abortions  of  the 
brain)  only  come  into  the  air  and  dissolve,  do 
really  every  day  produce  new  contrivances,  en- 
gines* and  projeeti  to  get  money,  never  before 


rtlranght  of;  if;  I  say,  I  would  esamine  whence 
this  comes  to  pass,  it  most  be  thus : — 

I     The  losses  and  depredations  which  this  war 
brought  with  it  at  first  were  exceeding  many, 
suffered  chiefly  by  the  ill  conduct  of  mercbasts 
themselves,  who  did  not  apprehend  the  danger  | 
to  be  really  what  it  was,  for  before  our  admiralty  ! 

,  could  possibly  settle  convoys,  cruisers,  and  it4>  < 
tions  for  men-oii-war  all  over  the  world,  the 
French  covered  the  sea  with  their  privateers,  and 
took  an  incredible  number  of  our  ships.  I  have 
heard  the  loss  computed  by  those  who  pretended 
they  were  able  to  guess,  at  above  fifteen  miUiooi 
of  pounds  sterling,  in  ships  and  goods,  in  the  fir^ 
two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  a  sum  which,  if 
put  into  French,  would  make  such  a  mmbliog 
sound  of  great  numbers,  as  would  fright  a  weak 
accomptant  out  of  his  belief,  being  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  livres.  The 
weight  of  this  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  trading  part 
of  the  nation,  and  amongst  them,  on  the  mer> 
chants,  and  amongst  them  again,  upon  the  most 
refined  capacities,  as  the  insurers,  &c ;  and  ao 
incredible  number  of  the  best  merchants  in  the 
kingdom  sunk  under  the  load,  as  may  appear  a 
little  by  a  bill  which  once  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  relief  of  merchanUinsarers 
who  had  suffered  by  the  war  with  France.  If  a 
great  many  fell,  much  greater  were  the  nomber 
of  those  who  felt  a  senaible  ebb  of  their  fortuoes, 
and  with  difficulty  bore  up  under  the  loss  of  great 
part  of  their  estates.  These,  prompted  by  ne> 
cessity,  rack  their  wits  for  new  contrivaocet, 
new  inventions,  new  trades,  stocks,  projects,  sod 
anything  to  retrieve  the  desperate  credit  of  their 
fortunes.  That  this  is  probable  to  be  the  csuse, 
will  appear  further  thus :  France,  thoogh  I  do 
not  believe  all  the  great  outcries  we  make  of 
Uieir  misery  and  distress,  if  one  half  of  which  be 
true,  they  are  certainly  the  best  subjects  in  the 
world,  yet  without  question  has  felt  its  share  of 
the  losses  and  damages  of  the  war;  bat  the 
poverty  there  Calling  chiefly  on  the  poorer  sort  of 
people,  they  have  not  been  ao  froitful  in  ioveo- 
tions  and  practices  of  this  natnre,  their  genius 
being  quite  of  another  strain.  As  for  the  gentry 
and  more  capable  sort,  the  first  thing  a  French- 
man flies  to  in  his  distress  is  the  army,  and  he 
seldom  comes  back  from  thence  to  get  an  estate 
by  painful  industry,  but  either  has  his  braios 
knocked  out,  or  makes  his  fortune  there. 
If  hidnstry  be  in  any  buiiness  rewarded  with 
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snccess,  it  I9  in  the  merchandiiing  pan  of  the 
world,  who  indeed  may  more  truly  be  said  to  live 
by  their  wits  than  anv  people  whatsoever.  All 
forei^  negoce,  though  to  some  it  is  a  plain  road 
by  the  help  of  custom,  yet  it  is  in  its  beginning 
all  project,  contrivance,  and  invention.  Every 
new  voyage  the  merchant  contrives,  is  a  project, 
and  ships  are  sent  from  port  to  port,  a5  markets 
and  merchandises  differ,  by  the  help  of  strange 
and  universal  intelligence,  wherein  some  are  so 
exquisite,  so  swift,  and  so  exact,  that  a  merchant 
sitting  at  home  in  his  counting-house,  at  once 
converses  with  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 
This,  and  travel,  makes  a  true-bred  merchant  the 
most  intelligent  man  in  the  woHd,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  capable,  when  urged  by  neces- 
sity, to  contrive  new  ways  to  live;  and  from 
hence,  I  humbly  conceive,  may  very  properly  be 
derived  the  projects,  so  much  the  subject  of  the 
present  discourse.  And  to  this  sort  of  men  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  original  of  banks,  stocks,  stock- 
jobbing, assurances,  friendly  societies,  lotteries, 
and  the  like. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  long  annual  inquiry 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  ways  and  means, 
which  has  been  a  particular  movement  to  set  all 
the  heads  of  the  nation  at  work  ;  and  1  appeal, 
with  submission,  to  the  gentlemen  of  that 
honourable  house,  if  the  greatest  part  of  all  the 
ways  and  means,  out  of  the  common  road  of 
land-taxes,  polls,  and  the  like,  have  not  been 
handed  to  them  from  the  merchant,  and  in  a 
great  measure  paid  by  them  too. 

However,  I  offer  this  but  as  an  essay  at  the 
original  of  this  prevailing  humour  of  the  people, 
and  as  it  is  probable,  so  it  is  also  poidble^to  be 
otherwise,  which  I  submit  to  future  demon- 
stration. 

Of  the  several  ways  this  faculty  of  projecting 
have  exerted  itself,  and  of  the  various  methods, 
as  the  genius  of  the  authors  has  inclined,  I  have 
been  a  diligent  observer,  and  in  most  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator,  and,  perhaps,  have  some  advan- 
tage from  thence  more  easily  to  discover  the  faux 
pas  of  the  actors.  If  I  have  given  an  essay 
towards  anything  new,  or  made  discovery  to  ad- 
vantage of  any  contrivance  now  on  foot,  all  men 
are  at  the  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  improve- 
ment ;  if  any  fraud  is  discovered,  as  now  prac- 
tised, it  is  without  any  particular  reflection  upon 
parties  or  persons. 

Projects  of  the  nature  I  treat  alxiut,  are 
doubtless  in  general  of  public  advantage,  as  they 
tend  to  improvement  of  trade,  and  employment 
of  the  poor,  and  the  circulation  and  increase  of 
the  public  stock  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  this  is  sup- 
posed of  such  as  are  built  on  the  honest  basis  of 
ingenuity  and  improvement,  in  which,  though  I 
will  allow  the  author  to  aim  primarily  at  his  own 
advantage,  yet  with  the  circumstances  of  public 
benefit  added. 

Wherefore  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  among 
the  projects  of  the  present  times,  between  the 
honest  and  the  dishonest 

There  are,  and  that  too  many,  fair  pretences 
of  fine  discoveries,  new  inventions,  engines,  and  I 
know  not  what,  which  being  advanced  in  notion, 
and  talked  up  to  great  things  to  be  performed 
when  such  and  such  sums  of  money  shall  be  ad- 
vanced, and  such  and  such  engines  are  made. 


have  raised  the  fanoiei  of  oreduloos  people  'to 
such  height,  that  merely  on  the  shadow  of  ex- 
peotation,  they  have  formed  companies,  chose 
committees,  appointed  officers,  shares  and  booki, 
raised  great  stoiokt^  and  cried  op  an  empty  notion 
to  that  degree,  that  people  have  been  betrayed 
to  part  with  their  money  for  shares  in  a  new- 
nothing;  and  when  |he  inventors  have  carried 
on  the  jest  till  they  have  sold  all  their  own  inte- 
rest, they  leave  the  cloud  to  vanish  of  itself,  and 
the  poor  purchasers  to  quarrel  with  one  another 
and  go  to  law  about  settlements,  transferrlnn, 
and  some  bone  or  other  thrown  among  them  by 
the  subtlety  of  the  author,  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  miscarriage  upon  themselves.  Thus  the 
shares  at  first  begin  to  fall  by  degrees,  and  happy 
is  he  that  sells  in  time,  till,  like  bnau  money,  it 
will  go  at  last  for  nothing  at  all<  80  have  I  aeen 
shares  in  joint-stocks,  patents,  engines,  and  un- 
dertakings, blown  up  by  the  air  of  great  words, 
and  the  name  of  some  man  of  credit  concerned 
to  lOOl,  for  a  five  hundredth  part  or  share,  some 
more,  and  at  last  dwindle  away  till  it  has  been 
stock-jobbed  down  to  10,  12.  9,  8/.  a  share,  and 
at  last  no  buyer ;  that  is,  in  short,  the  fine  new 
word  for  nothing- worth,  and  many  families  ruined 
by  the  purchase.  If  I  should  name  linen  manu- 
factures»  saltpetre  works,  copper  mines,  diving 
engines,  dipping,  and  the  like,  for  instances  ^ 
this  I  should,  I  believe,  do  no  wrong  to  truth,  or 
to  some  persons  too  visibly  guilty. 

I  might  go  on  upon  this  subject  to  expose  the 
frauds  and  tricks  of  stock-jobbers,  engineers, 
patentees,  committees,  with  those  exchange 
mountebanks  we  very  properly  call  brokers,  but 
I  have  not  gall  enough  for  such  a  work ;  but  as 
a  general  rule  of  caution  to  those  who  would  not 
be  tricked  out  of  their  estates  by  such  pretenders 
to  new  inventions,  let  them  observe  that  all  such 
people  who  may  be  suspected  of  design  have  as* 
suredly  this  in  their  proposal,  yonr  money  to  the 
author  must  go  before  the  experiment;  and  here 
1  coma  give  a  vcrv  diverting  history  of  a  patent* 
monger,  wnose  cully  was  nobody  but  myself;  but 
I  defer  it  to  another  occasion. 

But  this  is  no  reason  why  invention  upon 
honest  foundations,  and  to  fair  purposes,  should 
not  be  encouraged ;  no,  nor  why  the  author  of 
oqy  such  fair  contrivances  should  not  reap  the 
harvest  of  his  own  ingenuity :  our  acts  of  par- 
liament for  granting  patents  to  first  inventors  for 
fourteen  years,  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of 
the  due  regard  which  ought  to  be  had  to  such  as 
find  out  anything  which  may  be  of  public  advan- 
tage ;  new  discoveries  in  trade,  in  arte  and  mys- 
teries, of  manufaeturing  goods,  or  improvement 
of  land,  are  without  question  of  as  great  benefit, 
as  any  discoveries  made  in  the  works  of  nature 
by  all  the  academies  and  royal  societies  in  the 
world. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  difference  between 
new  inventions  and  projects,  between  improve- 
ment of  manufactures  or  lands,  which  tend  to  the 
tmme<Uate  benefit  of  the  public  and  employing  of 
the  poor,  and  projects  framed  by  subtle  heads, 
with  a  sort  of  a  deeeptio  vistu  and  legerdemain, 
to  bring  people  to  run  needKss  and  unusual 
hazards.  I  grant  it,  and  give  a  due  preference 
to  the  first,  and  yet  success  has  so  sanctified  some 
of  those  other  sorts  of  projects,  that  it  would  be 
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a  kind  of  blaiphemy  anintt  fortane  to  dlialiow 
them :  witDtis  Sir  wilUtim  Phipi'i  voyige  to  the 
wreck ;  it  wu  a  mere  projeec,  a  lottery  of  ahniu 
dred  tbontand  to  one  ooda^a  haiard,  which,  if 
It  had  filmed,  ererybody  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  owned  themieiTetooBoenied  in,  a  voyage 
that  would  have  been  as  mnch  ridiculed  as  Don 
Quixote's  adventure  upon  the  whidmill.  Bless 
us !  that  folks  should  go  three  thousand  miles  to 
angle  in  the  open  sea  for  pieces  of  eight  I  Why, 
they  would  have  made  ballads  of  it,  and  the  mer- 
chants would  have  said  of  every  unlikely  adven- 
ture, it  was  like  Plups*S  wreck- voyage ;  but  it 
had  success,  and  who  reflects  upon  the  project  ? 

Kolhini^i  lo  partial  ai  the  Uwa  of  Iktt, 
Eraeting  btockhaadi  to  anpuwn  tha  graaL 
Sir  Faneb  Draka  tha  Spaniah  plata-flaat  won, 
He  had  iMta  a  pixBta  if  JM  hadfoc  Bona. 


Sir  Walter  Balaii^  atrova,  bat  miaaed  the  pUn^ 
Aad  diaralSDra  died  a  traitor  to  Um  atatau 

Endaavonr  bean  a  value  mote  or  leai, 
Juat  aa  'tie  raooniaianded  by  cacceai : 
nie  lucky  eoxoomb  cViy  man  wiU  prise, 
And  praap'rona  actiona  idwaya  paai  fbr  iriie. 

However,  this  sort  of  projects  comes  under  no 
reflection  as  to  their  honesty,  save  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  honesty  a  man  owes  to  himself  and  to 
his  family  that  prohibits  him  throwing  away  his 
estate  in  impracticable.  Improbable  adventaret; 
but  still  some  hit  even  of  the  most  unlikely,  of 
which  this  was  one,  of  Sir  WOliam  Phips,  who 
brought  home  a  cargo  of  silver  of  near  200,000^ 
sterl&g,  in  pieces  of  eight,  fished  up  out  of  the 
open  sea,  remote  from  any  shore,  from  an  old 
Spanish  ship  which  had  been  lunk  above  fort; 
years. 
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Wbrn  I  tpeak  of  writing  «  history  of  projects,  I 
do  not  mean  either  of  the  introduction  of»  or  coo- 
tiouing  necessary  inventions,  or  the  improTemcnt 
of  arts  and  sciences  before  known,  but  a  short 
account  of  projects  and  projecting,  as  the  word 
is  allowed  in  the  general  acceptation  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  and  I  need  not  go  far  back  for  the 
original  of  the  practice. 

Invention  of  arts  with  engines  and  handicraft 
instruments  for  their  improvement,  requires  a 
chronology  as  far  back  as  the  eldest  son  of  Adam, 
and  has  to  this  day  afforded  some  new  discovery 
in  every  age. 

The  buildine  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  so  far  as  you 
will  allow  it  a  human  work,  was  the  first  project 
I  read  of,  and  no  question  seemed  so  ridiculous 
to  the  graver  heads  of  that  wise,  though  wicked, 
age,  that  poor  Noah  was  sufficiently  bantered  for 
it,  and  had  he  not  been  set  on  work  by  a  very 
peculiar  direction  from  heaven,  the  good  old  man 
would  certainly  have  been  laughed  out  of  it  as  a 
most  senseless,  ridiculous  project 

The  building  of  Babel  was  a  right  project,  for 
indeed  the  true  definition  of  a  project,  according 
to  modem  acceptation,  is,  as  is  said  before,  a  vast 
undertaking,  too  big  to  be  managed,  and  there- 
fore likely  enough  to  come  to  nothing ;  and  yet 
as  great  as  they  are,  it  is  certainly  true  of  them 
all,  even  as  the  projectors  propose,  that  accord- 
ing  to  the  old  talc,  if  so  many  eggs  are  hatched 
there  will  be  so  many  chickens,  and  those  chick- 
ens may  lay  so  many  eggs  more,  and  those  eggs 
produce  so  many  chickens  more,  and  so  on. 
Thus  it  was  most  certainly  true,  that  if  the 
people  of  the  Old  World  could  have  built  a  house 
up  to  heaven  they  should  never  be  drowned  again 
on  earth,  and  they  only  had  forgot  to  measure 
the  height,  that  is,  as  in  other  projects,  it  only 
miscarried,  or  else  it  would  have  succeeded. 

And  yet  when  all  is  done,  that  very  building, 
and  the  incredible  height  it  was  carried,  is  a  de- 
monstration of  the  vast  knowledge  of  that  infant- 
age  of  the  world,  who  had  no  advantage  of  the 


experiments  or  invention  of  any  before  them- 
selves. 

Thus  when  our  taihtm,  toueh'd  with  guilt, 
Tluit  huge  itupendous  sUircase  built : 
Vf»  mock,  indeed,  the  ftuitleit  enterprise. 
For  frttitlen  actions  seldom  pass  for  wise ; 
But  were  the  mighty  rains  left,  theyd  show 
To  what  degree  that  untaught  age  did  know. 

I  believe  a  very  diverting  account  might  be 
given  of  this,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  it  Some 
are  apt  to  say  with  Solomon,  **  No  new  thing 
nappcns  unaer  the  snn,  but  what  is,  has  been;" 
yet  I  make  no  question  but  some  considerable 
discovery  has  been  made  in  these  latter  ages,  and 
inventions  of  human  original  produced,  which  the 
world  was  ever  without  before,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part ;  and  I  refer  only  to  two  cardinal  pointsb 
the  use  of  the  loadstone  at  sea,  and  the  use  of 
gunpowder  and  guns,  both  which,  as  to  the  in- 
venting part,  I  believe  the  world  owes  as  abso- 
lutely to  those  particular  ages,  as  it  does  the 
working  in  brass  and  iron  to  Tubal  Cain,  or  the 
inventing  of  music  to  Jubal,  his  brother.  As  to 
engines  and  instruments  for  handicraft-men,  this 
age,  I  dare  say,  can  show  such  as  never  were  so 
much  as  thought  of,  much  less  imitated  before^ 
for  I  do  not  call  that  a  real  invention  which  has 
something  before  done  like  it:  I  account  that 
more  properly  an  improvement.  For  handicraft 
instruments,  I  know  none  owes  more  to  true 
genuine  contrivance,  without  borrowing  from  any 
former  use,  than  a  mechanic  engine  contrived  in 
our  time,  called  a  knitting  frame,  which,  built 
with  admirable  symmetry,  works  really  with  a 
very  happy  success,  and  may  be  observed  by  the 
curious  to  have  a  more  than  ordinary  composi- 
tion, for  which  I  refer  to  the  engine  itself,  to  be 
seen  In  every  stocking-weaver's  garret. 

I  shall  trace  the  original  of  the  projecting 
humour  that  now  reigns  no  farther  back  than  the 
year  1680,  dating  its  birth  as  a  monster  then, 
though  by  times  it  had  indeed  something  of  life 
in  the  time  of  the  late  civil  war.     I  allow,  no  ogt 
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has  been  altogether  without  something  of  this 
nature,  and  some  very  happy  projects  are  left  to 
us  as  a  taste  of  their  success,  as  the  water-houses 
for  supplying  of  the  city  of  London  with  water, 
and  since  that,  the  New  River,  both  very  con« 
siderable  undertakings,  and  perfect  projects,  ad- 
ventured on  the  risk  of  success.     In  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  infinite  projects  were  set 
on  foot  for  raising  money  without  a  parliament — 
oppressing  by  monopolies  and  privy  seals,  but 
these  are  excluded  our  scheme  as  irregularities, 
for  thus  the  French  are  as  fruitful  in  projects  as 
we,  and  these  are  rather  stratagems  than  pro- 
jects.   After  the  Fire  of  London,  the  contrivance 
of  an  engine  to  quench  fires  was  a  project  the 
author  was  said  to  get  well  by,  and  we  have  found 
to  be  very  useful      But  about  the  year  1680 
began  the  art  and  mystery  of  projecting  to  creep 
into  the  world.     Prince  Rupert,  uncle  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  gave  great  encouragement 
to  that  part  of  it  that  respects  engines  and  me* 
cbanical  motions,  and  Bishop  Wilkins  added  as 
much  of  the  theory  to  it  as  writing  a  book  could 
do.     The  prince  has  left  us  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  and  the  first  project  upon  that  was,  as  I 
remember,  casting  of  guns  of  that  metal  and 
boring  them,  done  both  by  a  peculiar  method  of 
his  own,  and  which  died  with  him,  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  undertaker,  who  to  that  purpose  had, 
with  no  small  charge,  erected  a  water-mill  at 
Hackney  Marsh,  known  by   the  name    of  the 
Temple  mill,  which  mill  very  happily  performed 
all  parts  of  the  work,  and  1  have  seen  of  those 
guns  on  board  the  Royal  Charles,  a  first- rate 
ship,  being  of  a  reddish  colour,  diflferent  either 
from  brass  or  copper.     I  have  heard  some  rea- 
sons of  state  assigned  why  that  project  was  not 
permitted  to  go  forward,  but  I  omit  them,  be- 
cause  I  have  no  good  authority  for  it.    After  this 
we  saw  a  floating  machine,  to  be  vrrought  with 
horses,  for  the  towing  of  great  ships  both  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  another  for  the  raising  of  bal- 
last, which,  as  unperforming  engines,  had  the 
honour  of  being  made,  exposed,  tried,  and  laid 
by,  before  the  prince  died. 

If  thus  we  introduce  it  into  the  world  under 
the  conduct  of  that  prince,  when  he  died  it  was 
left  a  hopeless  brat,  and  had  hardly  any  hand  to 
own  it  till  the  wreck-voyage  before  noted,  per- 
formed so  happily  by  Captain  Phips,  afterwards 
Sir  William,  whose  strange  performance  set  a 

J^reat  many  heads  on  work  to  contrive  something 
or  themselves ;  he  was  immediately  followed  by 
my  Lord  Mordant,  Sir  John  Narborough,  and 
others  from  several  parts,  whose  success  made 
them  soon  weary  of  the  work. 

The  project  of  the  penny  post,  ao  well  known 
and  still  practised,  I  cannot  omit,  nor  the  con- 
triver, Mr  Dockwra,  who  has  had  the  honour  to 
have  the  injury  done  him  in  that  aflair  repaired 
in  some  measure  by  the  public  justice  of  tbe  par- 
liament ;  and  the  experiment  proving  it  to  be  a 
noble  and  useful  design,  the  author  must  be  re- 
membered, wherever  mention  is  made  of  that 
affair,  to  his  very  great  reputation. 

It  was  no  question  a  great  hardship  for  a  man 
to  be  master  of  so  fine  a  thought  that  had  both 
the  essential  ends  of  a  project  in  it — public  good 
and  private  advantage,  and  that  the  public  should 
reap  the  benefit  and  the  author  be  left  out,  the 


injustice  of  which,  no  doubt,  discouraged  many  a 
good  design ;  but  since  an  alteration  in  public 
circumstances  has  recovered  the  lost  attribute  of 
justice,  the  like  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  Mr  Dock- 
wra has  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  former  in- 
jury disowned,  and  an  honourable  return  made 
even  by  them  who  did  not  the  injury,  in  bare 
respect  to  his  ingenuity. 

Awhile  before  this,  several  people  under  the 
patronage  4f  some  great  persons,  had  engaged  in 
planting  of  foreign  colonies,  as  William  Pen,  the 
Lord  Shaftsbury,  Dr  Cox,  and  others,  in  PeosyU 
vanio,  Carolina,  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  the 
like  places,  which  I  do  not  call  projects,  because 
it  was  only  prosecuting  what  had  been  formerly 
begun.  But  here  began  tbe  forming  of  pubHc 
joint-stocks,  which,  together  with  the  East  India, 
African,  and  Hudson's  Bay  companies  before 
established,  begot  a  new  trader  which  we  call  by 
a  new  name,  stock -Jobbing,  which  was  at  first 
only  the  simple  occasional  transferring  of  interest 
and  shares  from  one  to  another,  as  persons  alien- 
ated their  estates,  but  by  the  industry  of  the  ex- 
change brokers,  who  got  the  business  into  their 
hands,  it  became  a  trade,  and  one  perhaps  man- 
aged with  the  greatest  intrigue,  artifice,  and 
trick  that  ever  anj-thlng  that  appeared  with  a 
faee  of  honesty  could  be  bandied  with,  for  while 
the  brokers  held  the  box  they  made  the  whole 
exchange  the  gamesters,  and  raised  and  lowered 
the  prices  of  stocks  as  they  pleased,  and  always 
had  both  buyers  and  sellers  who  stood  ready  in- 
nocently to  commit  their  money  to  the  mercy  of 
their  mercenary  tongues.  This  upstart  of  a  trade  f 
having  tasted  the  sweetness  of  snccces,  which  ' 
generally  attends  a  novel  proposal,  introdnces  the  i 
illegitimate  waodermg  object  1  speak  of  as  a  pr% 
per  engine  to  find  work  for  the  brokers.  Thus 
stock-jobbing  nursed  projecting,  and  projecting 
in  return  has  very  diligently  pimped  for  iu  lbs. 
ter-parent,  till  both  are  arrived  to  be  pobUc  i 
grievances,  and  indeed  are  now  almost  grown 
scandalous. 


OP    PROJBCTORa 

Man  is  the  worst  of  all  God's  ereatnrea  f  o  shift 
for  himself:  no  other  animal  is  ever  starved  to 
death ;  nature  without  has  provided  them  both 
food  and  clothes,  and  nature  within  has  placed 
an  instinct  that  never  fails  to  direct  them  to  pro- 
per means  far  a  supply ;  bat  man  must  etther 
work  or  starve,  slave  or  die ;  he  has  indeed  rea- 
son given  him  to  direct  him,  and  few  who  (blk>v 
the  dictates  of  that  reason  come  to  such  unhappy 
exigencies ;  but  when  by  the  errors  of  a  man's 
youth  he  has  reduced  himself  to  such  a  degree  of 
distress  as  to  be  absolutely  without  three  things, 
money,  friends,  and  health,  he  dies  in  a  ditch  or 
in  some  worse  place — an  hospitaL 

Ten  thousand  ways  there  are  to  bring  a  raao 
to  this,  and  but  very  few  to  bring  him  out  again. 

Death  is  the  universal  deliverer,  and  therefore 
some  who  want  courage  to  bear  what  they  see 
before  them,  hang  themselves  for  fear,  for  cer- 
tainly  self-destruction  is  the  effect  of  cowardice 
in  the  highest  extreme. 

Others  break  the  bounds  of  laws  to  satisfy  that 
general  law  of  nature,  and  turn  open  tUerss, 
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houte-breakeri,  high  way  men,  clippers,  coiners, 
&c,  till  they  run  the  length  of  the  gallows,  and 
get  a  deliverance  the  nearest  way  at  St  Tyburn. 

Others  being  masters  of  more  cunning  than 
their  neighbours,  turn  their  thoughts  to  private 
methods  of  trick  and  cheat,  a  modern  way  of 
thieving,  every  jot  as  criminal,  and  in  some  de- 
gree worse  than  the  other,  by  which  honest  men 
are  gulled  with  fair  pretences  to  part  from  their 
money,  and  then  led  to  take  their  course  with 
the  author,  who  skulks  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
protection,  or  in  the  Mint  or  Friars,  and  bids  de- 
fiance as  well  to  honesty  as  the  law. 

Others  yet  urged  by  the  same  necessity,  turn 
their  thoughts  to  honest  invention,  founded  upon 
the  platform  of  ingenuity  and  integrity. 

These  two  last  sorts  are  those  we  call  projec- 
tors, and  as  there  was  always  more  geese  than 
swans,  the  number  of  the  latter  are  very  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  of  the  former,  and  as  the 
greater  number  denominates  the  less,  the  just 
contempt  we  have  of  the  former  sort  bespatters 
the  other,  who,  like  cuckolds,  bear  the  reproach 
of  other  people's  crimes. 

A  mere  projector  then  is  a  contemptible  thing, 
driven  by  his  own  desperate  fortune  to  such  a 
strait,  that  he  must  be  delivered  by  a  miracle 
or  starve ;  and  wnen  he  has  beat  his  brains  for 
some  such  miracle  in  vain,  he  finds  no  remedy 
but  to  puiot  up  some  bauble  or  other,  as  players 
make  puppets  talk  big,  to  show  like  a  strange 
thing,  and  then  cry  it  up  for  a  new  invention, 
gets  a  patent  for  it,  divides  it  into  shares,  and 
they  must  be  sold :  ways  and  means  are  not  want- 
ing to  swell  the  new  whim  to  a  vast  magnitude ; 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  the 
least  of  his  discourse,  and  sometimes  millions,  till 
the  ambition  of  some  honest  coxcomb  is  wheedled 
to  part  with  his  money  for  it,  and  then 

Maidtur  xidiculiia  iDia»— 
the  adventurer  is  left  to  carry  on  the  project,  and 
the  projector  laughs  at  him«  The  diver  shall 
walk  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  the  saltpetre 
maker  shall  build  Tom  T— d's  pond  into  houses, 
the  engineers  build  models  and  windmills  to  draw 
water,  till  funds  are  raised  to  carry  it  on  by  men 
who  have  more  money  than  brains,  and  then  good 
night  patent  and  invention — the  projector  has 
done  bis  business,  and  is  gone. 

But  the  honest  projector  is  he  who,  having  by 
£Ur  and  plain  principles  of  sense,  honesty,  and 
ingenuity  brought  any  contrivance  to  a  suitable 
perfection,  makes  out  what  he  pretends  to,  picks 
nobody's  pocket,  puts  his  project  in  execution, 
and  contents  himself  with  the  real  produce  as  the 
profit  of  bis  invention. 


OF  BANK& 

Banks,  without  question,  if  rightly  managed, 
are,  or  may  be,  of  great  advantage,  especially  to 
a  trading  people,  as  the  English  are,  and  among 
many  others  this  is  one  particular  case  in  which 
that  benefit  appears,  that  they  bring  down  the 
interest  of  money,  and  take  from  the  goldsmiths, 
scriveners,  and  others,  who  have  command  of 
running  cash,  their  most  delicious  trade  of  making 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  merchant  in 
extravagant  discounts  and  premioi  for  advance 


of  money,  when  either  large  customs  or  foreign 
remittances  call  for  disbursements  beyond  his 
common  ability,  for  by  the  easiness  of  terms  on 
which  the  merchant  may  have  money,  he  is  en- 
couraged to  venture  further  in  trade  than  other- 
wise he  would  do ;  not  but  that  there  are  other 
great  advantages  a  royal  bank  might  procure  in 
this  kingdom,  as  has  been  seen  in  part  by  this,  as 
advancing  money  to  the  exchequer  upon  parlia- 
mentary funds  and  securities,  by  which  in  time 
of  a  war  our  preparations  for  any  expedition  need 
not  be  in  danger  of  miscarriage  for  want  of 
money,  though  the  taxes  raised  be  not  speedily 
paid,  nor  the  exchequer  burthened  with  the  ex- 
cessive interests  paid  tn  former  reigns  upon  anti* 
cipations  of  the  revenue ;  landed  men  might  be 
supplied  with  monies  upon  securities  on  easier 
terms,  which  would  prevent  the  loss  of  multi- 
tudes of  estates,  now  ruined  and  devoured  by 
insolent  and  merciless  mortgagees  and  the  like. 
But  now  we  unhappily  see  a  royal  bank  esta- 
bUshed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  another  with  a 
large  fund  upon  the  orphans*  stock,  and  yet  these 
advantages,  or  others  which  we  expected,  not 
answered,  though  the  pretensions  in  both  have 
not  been  wanting  at  such  time  as  they  found  it 
needful  to  introduce  themselves  into  public 
esteem,  by  giving  out  prints  of  what  they  were 
rather  able  to  do  than  really  intended  to  prac- 
tise ;  so  that  our  having  two  banks  at  this  time 
settled,  and  more  erecting,  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  reduce  the  interest  of  money,  not  because  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  their  constitution  does 
not  tend  towards  it,  but  because,  finding  their 
hands  full  of  better  business,  they  are  wiser  than, 
by  being  slaves  to  old  obsolete  proposals,  to  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  great  improvement  they  can 
make  of  their  stock. 

This,  however,  does  not  at  all  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  a  bank,  nor  of  the  benefit  it  would  be 
to  the  public  trading-part  of  the  kingdom,  what- 
ever it  may  seem  to  do  on  the  practice  of  the 
present  We  find  four  or  five  bonks  now  in  view 
to  be  settled :  I  confess  I  expect  no  more  from 
those  to  come  than  we  have  found  from  the  past, 
and  I  think  1  make  no  breach  on  either  my 
charity  or  good  manners  in  saying  so ;  and  I  re- 
flect not  upon  any  of  the  banks  that  are  or  shall 
be  established  for  not  doing  what  I  mention,  but 
for  making  such  publications  of  what  they  would 
do.  1  cannot  think  any  man  had  expected  the 
royal  bank  should  lend  money  on  mortgages  at 
4  per  cent.,  nor  was  it  much  the  better  for  them 
to  make  publication  they  would  do  so,  from  the 
beginning  of  January  next  after  their  settlement, 
since  to  this  day,  as  I  am  informed,  they  have  not 
lent  one  farthing  in  that  manner. 

Our  banks  are  indeed  nothing  but  so  many 
goldsmiths'  shops,  where  the  credit  being  high 
(and  the  directors  as  high)  people  lodge  their 
money,  and  they,  the  directors  1  mean,  make 
their  advantage  of  it.  If  you  lay  it  at  demand, 
they  allow  you  nothing ;  if  at  time,  3  per  cent, 
and  so  would  any  goldsmith  in  Lombard  street 
have  done  before;  but  the  very  banks  themselves 
are  so  awkward  in  lending,  so  strict,  so  tedious, 
so  inquisitive,  and  withal  so  public  in  their  taking 
securities,  that  men  who  are  anything  tender 
will  not  go  to  them,  and  so  the  easiness  of  bor- 
rowing money,  so  much  designed,  is  defeated,  for 
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liere  is  a  private  interest  to  be  made,  though  it 
be  a  public  one,  and,  in  short,  it  is  only  a  great 
trade  carried  on  for  the  private  gain  of  a  few 
concerned  in  the  original  stock,  and  though  we 
are  to  hope  for  great  things,  because  they  have 
promised  them,  yet  they  are  all  ftiturc  that  we 
Know  oC 

And  yet  all  this  while  a  bank  might  be  very 
beneficial  to  this  kingdom ;  and  this  might  be  so 
if  either  their  own  ingenuity  or  public  authority 
would  oblige  them  to  take  the  public  good  into 
equal  concern  with  their  private  interest. 

To  explain  what  I  mean  :— 

Banks  being  established  by  public  authority, 
ought  also,  as  all  public  things  are,  to  be  under 
limitations  and  restrictions  from  that  authority, 
and  those  limitations  being  regulated  with  a  pro* 
per  regard  to  the  ease  of  trade  in  general  and 
the  improvement  of  the  stock  in  particular,  would 
make  a  bank  a  useful,  profitable  thing  indeed. 

First :  a  bank  ought  to  be  of  a  magnitude  pro- 
portioned to  the  trade  of  the  country  it  is  in, 
which  this  bank  is  so  far  from,  that  it  is  no  more 
to  the  whole  than  the  least  goldsmith^s  cash  in 
Lombard  street  is  to  the  bank ;  from  whence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  already  more  banks  are  con- 
triving, and  I  question  not  but  banks  in  London 
will,  ere  long,  be  as  frequent  as  lotteries,  the 
consequence  of  which  in  all  probability  will  be, 
the  diminishing  their  reputation,  or  a  civil  war 
with  one  another.  It  is  true  the  bank  of  England 
has  a  capital  stock,  but  yet,  was  that  stock  wholly 
clear  of  the  public  concern  of  the  government,  it 
is  not  above  a  fifth  part  of  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  manage  the  whole  business  cC  the  town, 
which  it  ought,  though  not  to  do,  at  least  to  be 
able  to  do ;  and  F  suppose  I  may  venture  to  say, 
above  one  half  of  the  stock  of  the  present  bank 
is  taken  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  exchequer. 

I  suppose  nobody  will  take  this  discourse  for 
an  invective  against  the  bank  of  England.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  good  fund,  a  very  useful  one, 
and  a  very  profitable  one  -.  it  has  been  useful  to 
the  government,  and  it  is  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  establtuhing  it  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, when  our  enemies  were  making  great  boasts 
of  our  poverty  and  want  of  money,  was  a  par- 
ticular glory  to  our  nation,  and  the  city  in  par- 
ticular. That  when  the  •  Paris  Gazette'  informed 
the  world  that  the  parliament  had  indeed  given 
the  king  grants  for  raising  money  in  funds  to  be 
paid  in  remote  years,  but  money  was  so  scarce 
that  no  anticipations  could  be  procured ;  that 
just  then,  besides  three  millions  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer that  spring  on  other  taxes  by  way  of 
advance,  there  was  an  overplus  stock  to  be  found 
of  l,aOO,OOOiL  steriing,  or  (to  make  it  speak 
FVench)  of  obove  fifteen  millions,  which  was  all 
paid  voluntarily  into  the  exchequer,  in  less  than 

Besides  this,  1  believe  the 

present  bank  of  England  has  been  very  useful  to 
the  exchequer,  and  to  supply  the  king  with  re- 
mittances for  the  payment  of  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, which  has  also,  by  the  way,  been  very  pro- 
fitable to  itself.  But  still  this  bank  is  not  of  that 
bulk  that  the  business  do&e  here  requires,  nor  is 
it  able,  with  iiU  the  stock  it  has,  to  procure  the 
great  proposed  benefit — the  lowering  the  interest 
of  monev,  whereas  all  foreign  banks  absolutely 
govern  the  interest,  both  at  Amsterdam,  Genoa, 


and  other  places.  And  this  defect  I  oonceiTe  the 
multiplicity  of  banks  cannot  supply,  unlcaa  a  per- 
fect understanding  could  be  secured  betweea 
them. 

.  To  remedy  this  defect,  several  methods  might 
be  proposed — some  1  shall  take  the  freedom  to 
hint  at. 

First:  That  the  present  bank  increase  their 
stock  to  at  least  five  millions  sterling,  to  be  set- 
tled as  they  are  already,  with  some  small  limita- 
tions, to  make  the  metJiods  more  beneficiaL 

Five  millions  steriing  is  an  immense  sum,  to 
which  add  the  credit  of  their  cash,  which  would 
supply  them  with  all  the  overplus  money  in  the 
town,  and  probably  might  amount  to  half  u 
much  more ;  and  then  the  credit  of  running  bills, 
which  by  circulating  would  no  question  bean 
equivalent  to  the  other  hall,  so  that  in  stock, 
credit,  and  bank-bills,  the  balance  of  their  cash 
would  be  always  ten  millions  steriing,  a  sum  that 
everybody  who  can  talk  of,  does  not  understand. 

But  then  to  find  business  for  all  this  stock, 
which,  Uiough  it  be  a  strange  thing  to  think  oC  if 
nevertheless  easy  when  it  comes  to  t>e  examined. 
And  first  for  the  business  :  this  bank  shooid  cb- 
large  the  number  of  their  directors  as  they  do  of 
their  stock,  and  should  then  establish  several  sob- 
committees,  composed  of  their  own  memben, 
who  should  have  the  directing  of  several  oiEoes 
relating  to  the  distinct  sorts  of  business  they  re- 
ferred to,  to  be  over-ruled  and  governed  by  the 
governor  and  directors  in  a  body,  but  to  have  a 
conclusive  power  as  to  contracts.  Of  these  there 
should  be 

One  office  for  loan  of  money  for  customs  of 
j  goods,  which,  by  a  plain  method,  m^t  be  so  or- 
dered, that  the  merchant  might  with  ease  pay  the 
highest  customs  down,  and  so  by  allowing  the 
bank  4  per  cent  advance,  be  first  sure  to  secure 
the  lOA  per  cent  which  the  king  allows  for 
prompt  payment  at  the  custom-house,  and  be  aim 
freed  from  the  troublesome  work  of  findhig 
bondsmen  and  securities  for  the  money,  which 
has  exposed  many  a  man  to  the  tyranny  of  ex. 
tents  either  for  himself  or  his  friend,  to  his  utter 
ruin,  who,  under  a  more  moderate  proseeutioo, 
had  been  able  to  pay  all  his  debts,  and  by  tins 
method  has  been  torn  to  pieces  and  disabled  from 
making  any  tolerable  proposal  to  his  creditors. 
This  is  a  scene  of  large  business,  and  would  io 
proportion  employ  a  large  cash ;  and  it  Is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  worid  to  make  the  bank  the 
paymaster  of  all  the  large  customs,  and  yet  the 
merchant  have  so  honourable  a  possession  of  his 
goods,  as  may  be  neither  any  diminution  to  his 
reputation,  or  any  hindrance  to  their  sale. 

As  for  example : — 

Suppose  I  have  100  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to 
import,  whose  customs  by  several  duties  comes 
to  1000/.,  and  want  cash  to  clear  them,  I  go  with 
my  bill  of  loading  to  the  bank,  who  appoint  their 
officer  to  enter  the  goods  and  pay  the  duties, 
which  goods  so  entered  by  the  bank  shall  give 
them  title  enough  to  any  part,  or  the  whcHit, 
without  the  trouble  of  bills  of  sale,  or  convey- 
ances,  defeasances,  and  the  like.  The  goods  are 
carried  to  a  warehouse  at  the  waterside,  where 
the  merchant  has  a  free  and  public  access  to  them, 
as  if  in  his  own  warehouse,  and  an  honourable 
liberty  to  sell  and  deliver  either  the  whole  (pay- 
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ing  their  disbune)  or  a  part  without  it,  leaving 
ba^  suflScieot  for  the  payment ;  and  out  of  that 
part  delirered,  either  by  notes  under  the  hand  of 
the  purchaser,  or  any  other  way,  he  may  clear 
the  same,  without  any  exactions  but  of  4L  per 
cent,,  and  the  rest  are  his  own. 

The  ease  this  would  bring  to  trade,  the  deliv- 
erance it  would  bring  to  the  merchants  from  the 
insults  of  goldsmiths,  &c.,and  the  honour  it  would 
give  to  our  management  of  public  imposts,  with 
the  advantages  to  the  custom-house  itself,  and  the 
utter  destruction  of  extortion,  would  be  such  as 
would  give  a  due  value  to  the  bank,  and  make  all 
mankind  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  public  good.  The 
grievance  of  exactions  upon  merchants  in  this 
case  is  very  great ;  and  when  I  lay  the  blame  on 
the  goldsmiths,  because  they  are  the  principal 
people  made  use  of  on  such  occasions,  I  include 
a  great  many  other  sorts  of  brokers  and  money- 
jobbing  artists,  who  all  get  a  snip  out  of  the  mer- 
chant. 1  myself  have  known  a  goldsmith  in 
Lombard  street  lend  a  man  7001.  to  pay  the  cus- 
toms of  a  hundred  pipes  of  Spanish  wines  u  the 
wines  were  made  over  to  him  for  security  by  bill 
of  sale,  and  put  into  a  cellar,  of  which  the  gold- 
smith kept  the  key ;  the  merchant  was  to  pay  6/. 
per  cent.,  interest  on  the  bond,  and  to  allow  lOL 
per  cent  premio  for  advancing  the  money.  When 
be  bad  the  wines  in  possession,  the  owner  could 
not  send  his  cooper  to  look  after  them,  but  the 
goldsmith's  man  must  attend  all  the  while,  for 
which  he  would  be  paid  5s.  a  day.  If  he  brought 
a  customer  to  see  them,  the  goldsmith's  man 
must  show  them;  the  money  was  lent  for  two 
months;  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  sell  or 
deliver  a  pipe  of  wine  out  single,  or  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  as  he  might  have  sold  them ;  but  on  a 
word  or  two  spoken  amiss  to  the  goldsmith,  or 
which  he  was  pleased  to  take  so,  he  would  have 
none  sold,  but  the  whole  parcel  together.  By  this 
nsage  the  goods  lay  on  hand,  and  every  month 
the  money  remained  the  goldsmith  demanded  a 
g^ninea  percent,  forbearance,  besides  the  interest, 
till  at  last  by  leakage,  decay,  and  other  accidents, 
the  wines  began  to  lessen.  Then  the  goldsmith 
begins  to  tell  the  merchant  he  is  afraid  the  wines 
are  not  worth  the  money  he  has  lent,  and  demands 
further  security ;  and  in  a  little  whUe  growing 
higher  and  rougher,  he  tells  him  he  must  have 
bis  money ;  the  merchant,  too  much  at  his  mercy 
because  be  cannot  provide  the  money,  is  forced 
to  consent  to  the  sale,  and  the  goods  being  re- 
duced to  seventy  pipes  sound  wine,  and  four 
unsound  (the  rest  being  sunk  for  filling  up),  were 
sold  for  13^  per  pipe  the  sound,  and  3L  the  un- 
sound, which  amounted  to  922/.  together. 

£.  «.  (f. 
The  coope/s  bin  came  to  -  -  -  30  0  0 
The  oelUfeige  ft  yew  and  half  to  -      18    0    0 

Intercits  on  the  bond  to  -       -       -     63    0    0 

The  foldamith's  men  for  fttt>nd>nc<<        -       8    0    0 
AUowaaoe  for  advanoe  of  tha  money,  and 

fbrbeanaoe  -74    00 


Priaeipal  money  borrowed 


Dnc  to  the  merchant 


193 
700 

0 
0 

0 
0 

893 
29 

0 
0 

0 
0 

922    0    0 


By  the  most  moderate  computation  that  cm 
be,  these  wines  cost  the  merchant  as  follows ;-« 

ViaST  COST  WITB  CBASOXS  OV  BOAIID. 

In  Lisbon  15  mille  reii  per  pipe  is  1500 
mill.  re.  exchange,  at  6s.  4d.  per  oille 

"* 475    0    0 

Freight  to  London,  then  at  3/.  per  ton  150    0    0 

Assurance  on  500/.  at  2  per  cent            .  10    0    0 

Petty  charges          ---.„  500 


040    0    0 


So  that  'tis  manifest  by  the  extortion  of  this 
banker  the  poor  man  lost  the  whole  capital,  with 
freight  and  charges,  and  made  but  29^  produce 
of  a  hundred  pipes  of  wine. 

One  other  office  of  this  bank,  and  which  would 
take  up  a  considerable  branch  of  the  stock,  is 
for  lending  money  upon  pledges,  which  should 
have  annexed  to  it  a  warehouse  and  factory,  where 
all  sorts  of  goods  might  publicly  be  sold  by  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  owner,  the  bank  receiving  4/.  per  cent,  inte- 
rest, and  2  per  cent,  commission  for  sale  of  the 
goods. 

A  third  office  should  be  appointed  for  discount- 
ing bills,  tallies,  and  notes,  by  which  all  tallies  of 
the  exchequer,  and  any  part  of  the  revenue, 
should  at  stated  allowances  bo  ready  money  to 
any  person,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  case  of  all  such  as  are  any  ways 
concerned  in  public  undertakings. 

A  fourth  office  for  lending  money  upon  land 
securities  at  4  per  cent  interest ;  by  which  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  mortgagees  would  be 
wholly  restrained,  and  a  register  of  mortgages 
might  be  very  well  kept,  to  prevent  frauds. 

A  fifth  office  for  exchanges  and  foreign  cor- 
respondences. 

A  sixth  for  inland  exchanges,  where  a  very 
lari?e  field  of  business  lies  before  them. 

Under  this  head  'twill  not  be  improper  to  con- 
sider, that  this  method  will  most  effectually  answer 
all  the  notions  and  proposals  of  county  banks,  for 
by  this  office  they  would  be  all  rendered  useless 
and  unprofitable  ;  since  one  bank  of  the  magni- 
tude I  mention,  with  a  branch  of  its  office  set 
apart  for  that  business,  might  with  ease  manage 
all  the  inland  exchange  of  the  kingdom. 

By  which  such  a  correspondence  with  all  the 
trading  towns  in  England  might  be  maintained, 
as  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  trade  with  the 
bank.  Under  the  direction  of  this  office  a  pub- 
lic cashier  should  be  appointed  in  every  county, 
to  reside  in  the  capital  town  as  to  trade,  and  in 
some  counties  more,  through  whose  hands  all  the 
cash  of  the  revenue,  of  the  gentry,  and  of  trade, 
should  be  returned  on  the  bank  in  London,  and 
from  the  bank  again  on  their  cashier  in  every 
respective  county  or  town,  at  the  small  exchange 
of  ^  per  cent.,  by  which  means  all  loss  of  money 
carried  upon  the  road,  to  the  encouragement  of 
robbers,  and  ruining  of  the  country  who  are  sued 
for  those  robberies,  would  be  more  eflTectually 
prevented  than  by  all  the  statutes  against  high- 
•waymen  that  are  or  can  be  made. 

As  to  public  advancings  of  money  to  the 
government,  they  may  be  left  to  the  directon 
In  a  body,  as  all  other  disputes  and  contingtmt 
casrs  arc;  and  whoever  examines  these  heads  of 
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bnsiness  apart,  and  has  any  judgment  in  the 
particalara,  will,  I  suppose,  mow  that  a  stock  of 
ten  millions  may  find  employment  in  them,  though 
it  be  indeed  a  very  great  sum. 

I  could  oflfbr  some  very  good  reasons  why  this 
way  of  management  by  particular  offices  for  every 
particular  sort  of  business,  is  not  only  the  easiest, 
but  the  safest  way  of  executing  an  afTair  of  such 
variety  and  consequence ;  also  I  could  state  a 
method  for  the  proceedings  of  those  private  offices, 
their  conjunction  with  and  dependence  on  the 
general  court  of  the  directors;  and  how  the 
various  accompta  should  centre  in  one  general 
capital  account  of  stock,  with  regulations  and 
appeals ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  needless,  at  least 
in  this  place. 

Ff  it  be  objected  here,  that  it  is  imposstblQ  for 
one  joint  stock  to  go  through  the  whole  business 
of  the  kingdom,  I  answer,  I  believe  it  is  not 
either  impossible  or  impracticable,  particularly  on 
this  one  account,  that  almost  all  the  country 
business  would  be  managed  by  running  bills,  and 
those  the  longest  abroad  of  any,  thdr  distance 
keeping  them  out,  to  the  increasing  the  creditf 
and  consequently  the  stock  of  the  bank. 


OF   THE   MULTIPLICITY 
BANKS. 


OF 


What  la  touched  at  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  chapter  refers  to  one  bank  royal,  to  preside, 
as  it  were*  over  the  whole  cash  of  the  kingdom. 
Bnt  because  some  people  do  suppose  this  work 
fitter  for  many  banks  than  for  one»  I  must  a  little 
consider  that  head.  And  first,  allowing  those 
many  banks  could  without  clashing  maintain  a 
constant  correspondence  with  one  another,  in 
passing  each  other's  bills  as  current  from  one  to 
another,  I  know  not  but  it  might  be  better  per- 
formed by  many  than  by  one ;  for  as  harmony 
makes  music  in  sound*  so  it  produces  success  in 
business. 

A  civil  war  among  merchants  is  always  the  ruin 
of  trade.  I  cannot  think  a  multitude  of  banks 
could  so  consist  with  one  another  fn  England 
as  to  join  interests,  and  uphold  one  another's 
credit,  without  joining  stocks  too ;  I  confess,  if  it 
could  be  done,  the  convenience  to  trade  would  be 
visible. 

If  I  were  to  propose  which  way  these  banks 
should  be  established,  I  answer,  allowing  a  due 
regard  to  some  gentlemen  who  have  had  thoughts 
of  the  same,  whose  methods  I  shall  not  so  much 
as  touch  upon,  much  less  discover,  my  thoughts 
run  upon  quite  different  methods,  both  for  the 
fund  and  the  establishment. 

Every  principal  town  in  England  is  a  corpo- 
ration, upon  which  the  fund  may  be  settled; 
which  will  sufficiently  answer  the  difficult  and 
chargeable  work  of  suing  for  a  corporation  by 
patent  or  act  of  parliament 

A  general  subscription  of  stock  being  made, 
and  bv  deeds  of  settlement  placed  in  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city  or  corporation  for  the 
time  being  in  trust,  to  be  declared  by  deeds  of 
uses,  some  of  the  directors  being  always  made 
members  of  the  said  corporation,  and  joined  in 
the  trust,  the  bank  hereby  becomes  the  public 
stock  of  the  town,  something  like  what  they  call 
the  rents  of  the  town-house  in  France,  and  is 


managed  in  the  name  of  the  said  oorporatioD,  to 
whom  the  directors  ore  accountabicy  and  they 
back  again  to  the  general  court. 

For  example :  —  Suppose  the  gentlemen  or 
tradesmen  of  the  county  of  Norfou,  by  a  aab- 
scription  of  cash,  design  to  establish  a  bank.  The 
subscriptions  being  made,  the  stock  is  paid  into 
the  chamber  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  managed 
bv  a  court  of  directors,  as  all  banks  are*  and 
chosen  out  of  the  subscribers,  the  mayor  only 
of  the  city  to  be  always  one;  to  be  managed  in 
the  name  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Kof^ 
wich,  but  for  the  uses  in  a  deed  of  trust  to  be 
made  by  the  subscribers,  and  mayor  and  aldermen, 
at  large  mentioned.  I  make  no  question  but  a 
bank  thus  settled  would  have  as  firm  a  founda. 
tioo  as  any  bank  need  to  have,  and  every  way 
answer  the  ends  of  a  corporation. 

Of  these  sorts  of  banks  England  might  very 
well  establish  fifteen  at  the  several  towns  hereafter 
mentioned ;  some  of  which,  though  they  are  not 
the  capital  towns  of  the  counties,  yet  are  mon 
the  centre  of  trade,  which  in  England  runs  ia 
veins,  like  mines  of  metal  in  the  earth. 

Canterbury.  Leeds,  or    Halifiut,    or 
Salisbury.  York.  , 

Exeter.  Nottingham. 

Bristol.  Warwick,    or   Blrmiiigu 
Worcester.  bam. 

Shrewsbury.  Oxford,  or  Raadiag. 

Manchester.  Bedford. 
Newcastle  upon       Norwich. 

Tyne.  Colchester. 

Evenr  one  of  these  banks  to  have  a  cashier 
in  London,  unless  they  could  all  have  a  geoenl 
correspondence  and  credit  with  the  bank  royal 

These  banks  in  their  respective  counties  should 
be  a  general  staple  and  factory  for  the  manufisc- 
tures  of  the  said  county,  where  every  man  that 
had  goods  made  might  have  money  at  a  small 
interest  for  advance ;  the  goods  in  the  mean  tio>e 
being  sent  forward  to  market,  to  a  warehouse  for 
that  purpose  erected  in  London,  where  they 
should  be  disposed  of  to  all  the  advantages  tba 
owner  could  expect,  paying  only  I  per  cent, 
commission.  Or  if  the  maker  wanted  credit  ia 
London  either  for  Spanish  wool,  cotton,  oil,  or  any 
goods,  while  his  goods  were  in  the  warehouse  of 
the  said  bank,  his  bill  should  be  paid  by  the  baak 
to  the  full  value  of  his  goods,  or  at  least  within 
a  small  matter.  These  banks,  either  by  corres- 
pondence with  each  other,  or  an  order  to  their 
cashier  in  London,  might  with  ease  so  pass  each 
other's  bills,  that  a  man  who  has  cash  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  wants  money  at  Berwick,  may  transfer 
his  cash  at  Plymouth  to  Newcastle  in  half  an 
hour's  time,  without  either  hazard,  or  diarge,  or 
time,  allowing  only  |  per  cent,  exchange ;  and 
so  of  all  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Or  if  he  wants  money  at  Newcastle,  and  has 
goods  at  Worcester,  or  at  any  other  dothing- 
towU)  sending  his  goods  to  be  sold  by  the  factory 
of  the  bank  of  Worcester,  he  may  remit  by  the  | 
bank  to  Newcastle,  or  anywhere  else^  as  readily 
as  if  bis  goods  were  sold  and  paid  for ;  and  nt 
exactions  made  upon  him  for  the  convenience  bs 
enjoys. 

This  discourse  of  banks  the  reader  is  to  under- 
stand to  have  no  relation  to  the  present  posture 
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of  affairs,  with  respect  to  the  scarcity  of  current 
nioneyt  which  seems  to  have  put  a  stop  to  that 
part  of  a  stock  we  call  credit ;  which  always  is, 
and  indeed  must  be  the  most  essential  part  of  a 
bank,  and  without  which  no  bank  can  pretend  to 
xubsist,  at  least  to  advantage. 

A  bank  is  only  a  great  stock  of  money  put 
together,  to  be  employed  by  some  of  the  sub- 
scribers 10  the  name  of  the  rest,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  This  stock  of  money  subsists  not 
barely  on  the  profits  of  its  own  stock,  for  that 
would  be  inconsiderable,  but  upon  the  contin- 
(fences  and  accidents  which  multiplicity  of  business 
occasions.  As  for  instance ;  a  man  that,  comes 
for  money,  and  knows  he  may  have  it  to-morrow, 
perhaps  he  is  in  haste,  and  wont  take  it  to  day. 
Only  that  he  may  be  sure  of  it  to-morrow,  he 
takes  a  memorandum  under  the  hand  of  the  officer 
that  he  shall  have  it  whenever  he  calls  for  it ; 
and  this  memorandum  we  call  a  bill.  To-morrow, 
when  he  intended  to  fetch  his  money,  comes  a 
man  to  him  for  money ;  aud  to  save  himself  the 
labour  of  telling,  he  gives  him  the  memorandum 
or  bill  aforesaid  for  his  money ;  this  second  man 
does  as  the  6rst,  and  a  third  does  as  he  did,  and 
so  the  bill  runs  about  a  month,  two  or  three ; 
and  this  is  that  we  call  credit  s  for  by  the  circu- 
lation of  a  quantity  of  these  bills,  the  bank  enjoys 
the  full  benefit  of  as  much  stock  in  real  value,  as 
the  supposititious  value  of  the  bills  amounts  to ; 
and  wherever  this  credit  fails,  this  advantage 
fails;  for  immediately  all  men  come  for  their 
money,  and  the  bank  must  die  of  itself;  for  I  am 
sure  no  bank  by  the  simple  improvement  of  their 
single  stock,  can  ever  make  any  considerable 
advantage. 

I  confess  a  bank  who  can  lay  a  fund  for  the 
security  of  their  bills,  which  shall  produce,  first 
an  annual  profit  to  the  owner,  and  yet  make  good 
the  passant-bill,  may  stand,  and  be  advantageous 
too,  because  there  is  a  real  and  a  supposititious 
value  both,  and  the  real  always  ready  to  make 
good  the  supposititious  ;  and  this  I  know  no  way 
to  bring  to  pass,  but  by  land,  which  at  the  same 
time  that  it  lies  transferred  to  secure  the  value  of 
every  bill  given  out,  brings  in  a  separate  profit 
to  the  owner ;  and  this  way  no  question  but  the 
whole  kingdom  might  be  a  bank  to  itself,  though 
no  ready  money  were  to  be  found  in  it, 

I  had  gone  on  in  some  sheets  with  my  notion 
of  land,  being  the  best  bottom  for  public  banks, 
and  the  easiness  of  bringing  it  to  answer  all  the 
ends  of  money  deposited,  with  double  advantage  ; 
but  I  find  myself  happily  prevented  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  has  published  the  very  same,  though 
since  this  was  wrote ;  and  I  was  always  master  of 
so  much  wit  as  to  hold  my  tongue  while  they 
spoke  who  understood  the  thing  better  than 
myself. 

Mr  John  Asgill  of  LincolnVinn,  in  a  small  tract, 
intituled, '  Several  Assertions  proved,  in  order  to 
create  another  species  of  Money  than  Gold  and 
Silver,'  has  so  distinctly  handled  this  very  case, 
with  such  strength  of  argument,  such  clearness 
of  reason,  such  a  judgment,  and  such  a  style,  as 
all  the  ingenious  part  of  the  world  must  acknow- 
ledge themselves  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  that 
piece. 

At  the  sight  of  which  book  I  laid  by  all  that 
had  been  written  by  me  on  that  subject ;  for  1 


had  much  rather  confess  myself  incapable  of 
handling  that  point  like  him,  than  have  eoovinced 
the  world  of  it  by  my  impertineaca 

OF   THE   HIOHWAYa 

It  is  a  prodigious  charge  the  whole  nation 
groans  vnaer  for  the  repair  of  highwavs,  which, 
after  all,  lie  in  a  very  ill  iMitare  too ;  I  make  no 
Question  but  if  it  was  talten  into  consideration  by 
tnoie  who  have  the  power  to  direct  it,  the  kingdom 
might  be  wholly  eased  of  that  burthen,  and  the 
highways  be  kept  in  good  condition,  which  now 
lie  in  a  most  ahameful  manner  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  many  places  wholly  unpass- 
able;  from  whence  arise  tolls  and  impositions 
upon  passengers  and  travellers ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  trespuses  and  encroachments  upon  lands 
adjaoent,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  owners. 

The  rate  for  the  highways  is  the  most  arbitrary 
and  unequal  tax  in  the  kingdom  (  in  some  places 
two  or  tnree  rates  of  6d.  per  £*  in  the  year,  in 
others  the  whole  parish  cannot  raise  wherewith 
to  defiray  the  chargCt  either  by  the  very  bad  con- 
dition of  the  road,  or  distance  of  materials ;  in 
others  the  surveyors  raise  what  they  never  expend, 
and  the  abuses,  exactions,  connivances,  frauds,  and 
embeizlements,  are  innumerable. 

The  Romans,  while  they  governed  this  island, 
made  it  one  of  their  principal  cares  to  make  and 
repair  the  highways  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
chief  roads  we  now  use  are  of  their  marking 
out ;  the  consequence  of  maintaining  them  was 
such,  or  at  least  so  esteemed,  that  they  thought 
it  not  below  them  to  employ  their  legionary  troops 
in  the  work ;  and  it  was  sometimes  the  business 
of  whole  armies,  either  when  in  winter  quarters, 
or  in  the  Intervals  of  truce  or  peace  with  the  na- 
tives. Nor  have  the  Romans  left  us  any  greater 
tokens  of  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  than 
the  ruins  of  those  causeways  and  streetways 
which  are  at  this  day  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  some  of  which  have,  by  the  visible, 
remains,  been  discovered  to  traverse  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  others,  for  more  than  an  hundred 
miles,  arc  to  be  traced  from  colony  to  colony,  as 
they  had  particular  occasion.  The  famous  high- 
way, or  street,  called  Watling  street,  which  some 
will  tell  you  began  at  London  stone,  and  passing 
that  very  street  in  the  city,  which  we  to  this  day 
call  by  that  name,  went  on  west  to  that  spot 
where  Tyburn  now  stands,  and  then  turned  north- 
west in  so  straight  a  line  to  St  Alban's,  that  'tis 
now  the  most  exact  road  (in  one  line  for  twenty 
miles)  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  disused  now 
as  the  chief,  yet  is  as  good,  and  I  believe  the  best 
road  to  St  Alban's,  and  is  still  called  the  streetway. 
From  whence  it  is  traced  into  Shropshire  above 
an  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  with  a  multitude  of 
visible  antiquities  upon  it,  discovered  and  de- 
scribed very  accurately  by  Mr  Cambden.  Tlie 
fosse,  another  Roman  work,  lies  at  this  day  as 
visible,  and  as  plain  a  high  causeway,  of  above 
thirty  foot  broad,  ditched  on  either  side,  and  coped 
and  paved  where  need  is,  as  exact  and  every  jot 
as  beautiful  as  the  kmg's  new  road  through  Hyde 
Park;  In  which  figure  it  now  lies  from  near 
Marshfield  to  Cirencester,  and  again  from  Ciren- 
cester to  the  hill  three  miles  on  this  side  Glouces- 
ter, which  is  not  less  than  twenty-six  miles^  and 
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is  made  use  of  as  the  great  road  to  those  townst 
and  probably  has  been  so  for  a  thousand  years, 
with  little  repairs. 

If  we  set  aside  the  barbarity  and  customs  of 
the  Romans,  as  heathens,  and  take  them  as  a  dvil 
govern meot,  we  must  allow  they  were  the  pattern 
of  the  whole  world  for  impro?ement  and  increase 
of  arts  and  learning,  civilizing  and  methodizing 
nations  and  countries  conquered  by  their  valour ; 
and  if  this  was  one  of  their  great  cares,  that 
consideration  ought  to  move  something.  But  to 
the  great  example  of  that  generous  people  I  will 
add  three  arguments. 

1.  *Tis  useful,  and  that  as  tis  convenient  for 
carriages,  which  in  a  trading  country' is  a  great 
help  to  nfyoe$t  and  promotes  universal  corre- 
spondence, without  which  our  inland  trade  could 
not  be  managed.  And  under  this  iMad  1  could 
name  a  thousand  conveniences  of  a  safe,  pleasant, 
well-repaired  highway,  both  to  the  inhsibitant  and 
the  traveller;  but  I  think  *tis  needless. 

2.  'Tis  easy.  I  question  not  to  make  it  appear 
'Us  easy,  to  put  all  the  high  roads,  espedal^  in 
England,  in  a  noble  figure,  lai^ge,  dry,  and  clean, 
well  drained  and  free  from  floods,  uopassable 
sloughs,  deep  cart-ruts,  high  ridgei,  and  ail  the 
inconveniences  they  now  are  full  of;  and  when 
once  done,  much  easier  still  to  be  maintained  so. 

S.  It  may  be  cheaper,  and  the  whole  assessment 
for  the  repairs  of  highways  for  ever  be  dropped, 
or  applied  to  other  uses  for  the  public  benefit. 

Here  I  beg  the  reader's  favour  for  a  small  di* 
gression. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  as  an  undertaker,  or 
setting  a  price  to  the  public,  for  which  I  will  per- 
form it  like  one  of  the  projectors  I  speak  of;  but 
laying  open  a  project  for  the  performance,  which 
whenever  the  public  aflfairs  will  admit  our  gover- 
nors  to  consider  of,  will  be  found  so  feasible,  that 
no  question  they  may  find  undertakers  enough  for 
the  performance ;  and  in  this  undertaking  age  I 
do  not  doubt  but  'twould  be  easy  at  any  time  to 
procure  persons  at  their  own  charge  to  perform 
it  for  any  single  county,  as  a  pattern  and  experi- 
ment for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Th§  proposal  u<ufiU&tMf 

First,  that  an  act  of  parliament  be  made,  with 
liberty  for  the  undertakers  to  dig  and  trench,  to 
cut  down  hedges  and  trees,  or  whatever  is  Leedful 
for  ditching,  draining,  and  carrying  off  water, 
cleaning,  enlarging,  and  levelling  the  roads,  with 
power  to  lay  open  or  inclose  lands ;  to  encroach 
mto  lands,  dig,  raise,  and  level  fences,  plant  and 
pull  up  hedges  or  trees,  for  the  enlarging,  widen- 
ing, and  draining  the  highways,  wiUi  power  to 
turn  either  the  roads,  or  water-courses,  rivers, 
and  brooks,  as  by  the  directors  of  the  works  shall 
be  found  needful,  always  allowing  satisfaction  to 
be  first  made  to  the  owners  of  such  lands,  either 
by  assigning  to  them  equivalent  lands,  or  pa3rment 
in  money,  the  value  to  be  adjusted  by  two 
indiflTerent  persons,  to  be  named  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  for  the  time  being ; 
and  no  water-course  to  be  turned  from  any  water- 
mill,  without  satisfaction  first  made  both  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two 
to  this  article. 


The  chief,  and  almost  the  only  caoie  cl  the 
deepness  and  foulness  of  the  roads,  is  occasioned 
by  the  standing  water,  which  for  want  of  doe  care 
to  draw  it  off  by  scouring  and  opening  ditches  and 
drains,  and  other  water-courses,  and  clesring  of 
passages,  soaks  into  the  earth,  and  softens  it  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
horses  and  carriages ;  to  prevent  which,  the  power 
to  dig,  trench,  and  cut  down,  &e.,  mcotiooed 
above,  will  be  of  absolute  necessity.  Hot  because 
the  liberty  seems  very  large,  and  some  may  thiak 
'tis  too  great  a  power  to  be  granted  to  any  body 
of  men  over  their  neighbours.  'Tis  answered :— 

L  'Tis  absolutely  necessary,  or  the  work  can* 
not  be  done;  and  the  doing  of  the  work  is  of 
much  greater  benefit  than  the  damage  can  amoaot 
to. 

2.  Satisfaction  to  be  made  to  tne  owner,  tod 
that  first  too,  before  the  damage  be  done,  is  an 
unquestionable  equivalent ;  and  both  together,  1 
think,  are  a  very  fiill  answer  to  any  objectioa  in 
that  case. 

Besides  this  act  of  parliament,  a  commissloa 
must  be  granted  to  fifteen,  at  least,  in  the  name 
of  the  undertakers,  to  whom  every  coanty  shall 
have  power  to  join  ten,  who  are  to  sit  with  th<> 
said  fifteen,  so  often  and  so  long  as  the  said  fi^een 
do  sit  for  affairs  relating  to  that  county;  which 
fifteen,  or  any  seven  of  them,  shall  be  directon  of 
the  works,  to  be  advised  by  the  said  ten,  or  aor 
five  of  them,  in  matters  of  right  and  claim ;  and 
the  said  ten  to  adjust  differences  in  the  coaatrics, 
and  to  have  right  by  process  to  appeal  in  the 
name  either  of  lords  of  manors,  or  priTile^ 
of  towns  or  corporations,  who  shall  be  either 
damaged  or  encroached  upon  by  the  said  work. 
All  appeals  to  be  heard  and  determined  immedi- 
ately by  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  or  commiuion 
from  him,  that  the  work  may  receiTe  no  inter- 
ruption. 

This  commission  shall  give  power  to  the  lald 
fifteen  to  press  waggons,  carts,  and  horses,  oxeo, 
and  men,  and  detain  them  to  work  a  certain 
limited  time,  and  within  certain  limited  ipaoe  of 
miles  from  their  own  dwellings,  and  at  a  certAio 
rate  of  payment.  No  men,  horses,  or  carts,  to  be 
pressed  against  their  consent,  durii^  the  times  of 
hay  time,  or  harvest ;  or  upon  market  days,  if  the 
person  aggrieved  will  make  affidavit  he  is  obliged 
to  be  wifi)  his  horses  or  carts  at  the  said  markets. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  condition  the  highways  in  England  now  He 
in,  that  in  most  places  there  is  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  land  left  open  for  traveling,  either  for 
driving  of  cattle,  or  maidiing  of  troops  of  hone, 
with  perhaps  as  few  lanes  or  defiles  as  in  any  ; 
countries.     The  croaa-roads,  which  aregeoerallr  I 
narrow,  are  yet  broad  enough  in  most  places  for  < 
two  carriages  to  pass ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  - 
we  have  on  most  of  the  high  roads  a  great  deal 
of  waste  land  thrown  in  as  it  were  for  an  overplus 
to  the  highwav ;  which  though  it  be  used  of  | 
course  by  cattle  and  travellers  on  oceastoo,  is 
indeed  no  benefit  at  all  either  to  the  traveller  as 
a  road,  or  to  the  poor  as  a  common,  or  to  the  ^ 
lord  of  the  manor  as  a  waste,  upon  it  grows 
neither  timber  nor  gross,  in  any  quantity  answer- 
able to  the  land ;  but,  though  to  no  paipose^J^ 
trodden  down,  poached,  and  overrun  by  drifts  of 
cattle  in  iho  winter,  or  spoiled  with  the  dost  in 
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the  summer.  And  this  I  have  observed  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  be  as  good  land  as  any  of  the 
neighbouring  enclosures,  as  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  as  good  purpose. 

These  lands  only  being  enclosed  and  manured, 
leaving  the  roads  to  dimensions  without  measure 
sufficient,  are  the  fund  upon  which  I  build  the 
prodigious  stock  of  money  that  must  do  this  work. 
These  lands,  which  I  shall  afterwards  make  an 
essay  to  value,  being  enclosed,  will  be  cither  sale- 
able to  raise  money,  or  fit  to  exchange  with  those 
gentlemen  who  must  part  with  some  land  where 
the  ways  are  narrow.  Always  reserving  a  quan- 
tity of  these  lands  to  be  let  out  to  tenants;  the 
rent  to  be  paid  hito  the  public  stock  or  bank  of 
the  undertakers,  and  to  be  reserved  for  keeping 
the  ways  in  the  same  repair ;  and  the  said  bank 
to  forfeit  the  lands  if  they  are  not  so  maintained. 
Another  branch  of  the  stock  must  be  hands ; 
for  a  stock  of  men  is  a  stock  of  money ;  to  which 
purpose  every  county,  city,  town,  and  parish,  shall 
be  rated  at  a  set  price,  equivalent  to  eight  years' 
payment  for  the  repair  of  highways ;  which  each 
county,  &c.  shall  raise,  not  by  assessment  in 
money,  but  by  pressing  of  men,  horses,  and  car- 
riages for  the  work ;  the  men,  horses,  &c.  to  be 
employed  by  the  directors.  In  which  case  all 
corporal  punishments,  as  of  whippings,  stocks, 
pillories,  bouses  of  correction,  &c.  might  be  easily 
transmitted  to  a  certain  number  of  days'  work 
on  the  highways,  and  in  consideration  of  this 
provision  of  men,  the  country  should  for  ever  after 
be  acquitted  of  any  contribution,  either  in  money 
or  work,  for  repair  of  the  highways,  building  of 
bridges  excepted. 

There  lies  some  popular  objection  against  this 
undertaking ;  and  the  Brst  is,  the  great  contro- 
verted point  of  England,  enclosure  of  the  common, 
which  tends  to  depopulation,  and  injures  the  poor. 
2.  Who  shall  be  judges  or  surveyors  of  the 
work,  to  oblige  the  undertakers  to  perform  to  a 
certain  limited  degree. 

For  the  Arst ;  the  onclosure  of  the  common. 
A  clause  that  runs  as  far  as  to  an  encroachment 
upon  Magna  Charta,  and  a  most  considerable 
branch  of  the  property  of  the  poor.  I  answer  it 
thus : 

1.  The  lands  we  enclose  are  not  such  as  from 
which  the  poor  do  indeed  reap  any  benefit,  or  at 
least  any  that  is  considerable. 

2.  The  bank  and  public  stock,  who  arc  to 
manage  this  great  undertaking,  will  have  so  many 
little  labours  to  perform,  and  offices  to  bestow, 
that  are  fit  only  for  labouiiog  poor  persons  to 
do,  as  will  put  them  in  a  condition  to  provide  for 
the  poor  who  are  so  injured,  that  can  work  ;  and 
to  those  who  cannot,  may  allow  pensions  for 
overseeing,  supervising,  and  the  like,  which  will 
be  more  than  equivalent. 

d.  For  depopulations,  the  contrary  should  be 
secured,  by  obliging  the  undertakers,  at  such  and 
such  certain  distances,  to  erect  cottages,  two  at 
least  in  a  place,  which  would  be  useful  to  the 
work,  and  safety  of  the  traveller,  to  which  should 
ho  an  allotment  of  land,  always  sufficient  to  invite 
the  poor  inhabitant,  in  which  the  poor  should  be 
tenant  for  life  gratis,  doing  duty  upon  the  highway 
as  should  be  appointed;  by  which,  and  many 
other  methods,  the  poor  should  bo  great  gainers 
by  the  proposal,  instead  of  being  injured. 


4.  By  this  erecting  of  oottagei  at  proper  dis- 
tances, a  man  might  travel  over  all  England  as 
through  a  street,  where  he  could  never  want 
either  rescue  from  thieves,  or  directions  for  his  way 

5.  This  very  undertaking  once  duly  settled, 
might  in  a  few  years  so  order  it,  that  there  should 
be  no  poor  for  the  common ;  and  if  so,  what  need 
of  a  common  fbr  the  poor?  Of  which  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  who  should  oblige 
the  undertaken  to  the  performance  ? 

1.  I  answer,  their  commission  and  charter 
should  become  void,  and  all  their  stock  forfeit, 
and  the  lands  enclosed  and  unsold,  remain  as  a 
pledge,  which  would  be  security  sufficient. 

2.  The  ten  persons  chosen  out  of  every  county, 
should  have  power  to  inspect  and  complain,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  such  complaint,  to  make 
a  survey,  and  to  determine  by  a  jury,  in  which 
case  on  default,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed. 

3.  The  lands  settled  on  the  bank  shiUl  be  liable 
to  be  extended  for  the  uses  mentioned,  if  the  same 
at  any  time  be  not  maintained  in  the  condition 
at  first  provided,  and  the  bank  to  be  amerced 
upon  complaint  of  the  country. 

These  and  other  conditions,  which  on  a  legal 
settlement  to  be  made  by  wiser  heads  than  mine, 
might  be  thought  on,  I  do  believe  would  form  a 
constitution  so  firm,  so  fair,  ondso  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
public  as  has  not  been  put  in  practice  in  these 
latter  ages  of  the  world.  To  discourse  of  this  a 
little  in  general,  and  to  instance  in  a  place,  per- 
haps, that  has  not  its  fellow  in  the  kingdom,  tlie 
parish  of  Islington  in  Middlesex;  there  lies 
through  this  large  parish  the  greatest  road  in 
England,  and  the  most  frequented,  especially  by 
cattle  for  Smithfield  market ;  this  great  road  has 
so  many  branches,  and  lies  for  so  long  a  way 
through  the  parish,  and  withal  has  the  incon- 
venience of  a  clayey  ground,  and  no  gravel  at 
hand,  that,  modestly  speaking,  the  parish  is  not 
able  to  keep  it  in  repair,  by  which  means  several 
cross-roads  in  the  parish  lie  wholly  unpassable, 
and  carts  and  horses,  and  men  too,  have  been 
almost  buried  in  holes  and  sloughs,  and  the  main 
road  itself  has  for  many  years  lain  in  a  very  ordi- 
nary condition,  which  occasioned  several  motions 
in  parliament  to  raise  a  toll  at  Highgate,  for  the 
performance  of  what  it  was  impossible  the  parish 
should  do,  and  yet  was  of  so  absolute  necessity  to 
be  done.  And  is  it  not  very  probable  the  parish 
of  Islington  would  part  with  all  the  waste  land 
upon  their  roads,  to  be  eased  of  the  intolerable 
assessment  for  repair  of  the  highway,  and  answer 
the  poor,  who  reap  but  a  small  benefit  from  it, 
some  other  way  ?  And  yet  I  am  free  to  afl&rra, 
that  for  a  grant  of  waste,  and  almost  useless  land* 
lying  open  to  the  highway,  those  lands  to  be 
improved,  as  they  might  easily  be,  together  with 
the  eight  years'  assessment  to  be  provided  in 
workmen,  a  noble  magnificent  causeway  might  be 
ejected,  with  ditches  on  either  side  deep  enough 
to  receive  the  water,  and  drains  sufficient  to  carry 
it  off,  which  causeway  should  be  four  feet  high  at 
least,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  to  reach 
from  London  to  Bamet,  paved  in  the  iniddle,  to 
keep  it  coped,  and  so  supplied  with  gravel,  and 
other  proper  materials,  as  should  secure  it  from 
decay  with  small  repairing. 
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I  hope  no  man  would  be  so  weak  now,  as  to 
imagine  that  by  lands  lying  open  to  the  road,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  undertakers,  I  riiould  mean 
that  all  Finchley  common  should  be  enclosed  and 
sold  for  this  work  ;  but  least  somebody  should 
start  such  a  preposterous  objection,  I  think  *tis 
not  improper  to  mention,  that  wherever  a  high- 
way Is  to  be  carried  over  a  large  common,  forest* 
or  waste,  without  a  hedge  on  either  hand  for  a 
certahi  distance,  there  the  several  parishes  shall 
allot  the  directors  a  certain  quantity  of  the  com- 
mon to  lie  parallel  with  the  road,  at  a  proportioned 
number  of  feet  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
said  road ;  consideration  also  to  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  or  else  giving  them  only 
room  for  the  road  directly,  shall  suffer  them  to 
enclose  in  any  one  spot  so  much  of  the  said  com- 
mon,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  like  quantity 
of  land  lying  by  the  road ;  thus,  where  the  land  is 
good,  and  the  materials  for  erecting  a  causeway 
near,  the  less  land  may  serve ;  and  on  the  contrary 
the  more;  but  in  general,  allowing  them  the 
quantity  of  land  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
causeway,  and  forty  rods  In  breadth,  though  where 
the  land  is  poor,  as  on  downs  and  plains,  the  pro- 
portion most  be  considered  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
country. 

;  Another  point  for  the  dimensions  of  roads 
should  be  adjusted ;  and  the  breadth  of  them,  I 
think,  cannot  be  less  than  thus : 

From  London  every  way  10  miles  the  high  post 
road  to  be  built  full  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  4  feet 
Mgb,  the  ditches  8  feet  broad,  and  6  feet  deep, 
and  from  thence  onward  90  feet,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion. 

Cross-roads  to  be  20  foeC  broad,  and  ditches 
proportioned;  no  lanes  and  passes  less  than  9 
feet  without  ditches. 

The  middle  of  the  high  causeways  to  be  paved 
wHh  itone,  chalk,  or  gravel,  and  kept  alwayv  two 
feet  higher  than  the  sides,  that  the  water  might 
have  a  free  course  into  the  ditches,  and  persons 
kept  in  constant  employ  to  fill  up  holes,  let  out 
water,  open  drains,  and  the  like,  as  there  should 
be  occasion.  A  proper  work  for  highwaymen, 
and  such  malofactors,  as  might  on  those  services 
be  exempted  from  the  gallows. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  that  eight  years*  assess- 
ment to  be  demanded  down,  is  too  much  in  reason 
to  expect  any  of  the  poorer  sort  can  pay ;  as  for 
instance ;  if  a  farmer  who  keeps  a  team  of  horses 
be  at  the  common  assessment,  to  work  a  week,  it 
must  not  be  put  so  hard  upon  any  man,  as  to  work 
eight  weeks  together.  "TIs  easy  to  answer  this 
objection. 

So  many  as  are  wanted  must  be  bad;  if  a 
farmer's  team  cannot  be  spared  without  prejudice 
to  him  so  long  together,  be  may  spare  it  at  sun- 
dry times,  or  agree  to  be  assessed,  and  pay  the 
assessment  at  sundry  payments ;  and  the  bank 
may  make  it  as  easy  to  them  as  they  please. 

Another  method,  however,  might  be  found  to 
fix  this  work  at  once.  As  suppose  a  bank  be 
settled  for  the  highways  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex,  which  as  they  are,  without  doubt,  the  most 
used  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  so  also  they  require 
the  more  charge,  and  in  some  parts  lie  in  the  worst 
condition  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

If  the  parliament  fix  the  charge  of  the  survey 
of  the  highways  upon  a  bank  to  be  aopointed  for 


that  purpose,  for  a  certain  term  of  yean,  th«  bank 
undertaking  to  do  the  work,  or  to  forfeit  the  sa.u 
settlement 

As  thus : — Suppose  the  tax  on  land,  and  tene- 
ments for  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  does,  or 
should  be  so  ordered,  as  it  might  amount  to  20,0001. 
per  annum,  more  or  less,  which  it  now  does,  and 
much  more,  including  the  work  of  the  fanner's 
teams,  which  must  be  accounted  as  money,  and 
is  equivalent  to  it,  with  some  allowance  to  be  rated 
for  the  city  of  London,  &o.  who  do  enjoy  the 
l>eaefit,  and  make  the  most  use  of  the  said  roads, 
both  for  carrying  of  goods,  and  bringing  provinooi 
to  the  city,  and  therefore  in  reason  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  highways;  for  it  iiaoost 
unequal  thing,  that  the  road  from  Highgatc  to 
Smithfield  market,  by  which  the  whole  eitj  ii,  is 
a  manner,  supplied  with  live  cattle,  and  the  rosd 
by  those  cattle  horribly  spoiled,  should  lie  all  npoo 
that  one  parish  of  Islington  to  repair;  vberefore 
111  suppose  a  rate  for  the  highways  to  be  gathered 
through  the  city  of  London  of  10,0001  peraonao 
more ;  which  may  be  appointed  to  be  paid  bj 
carriers,  drovers,  and  all  such  as  keep  teams, 
horses,  or  coaches,  and  the  like,  or  many  nyf , 
as  is  most  equal  and  reasonable :  the  waste  lands 
in  the  sold  county,  which  by  the  consent  of  the 
parishes,  lords  of  the  manors,  and  proprietors, 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  undertakers  when  enclosed 
and  let  out,  m;iy  (the  land  in  Middlesex  generall? 
letting  hi^h)  amount  to  5,000/.  per  aoDummore- 
If  then  an  act  of  parliament  be  procured  toiettle 
the  tax  of  90,000^.  per  annum  for  eight  years. 
most  of  which  will  be  levied  in  workmen,  and  oot 
in  money,  and  the  waste  lands  for  ever ;  I  dan 
be  bold  to  offer,  that  the  highways  for  the  whole 
county  of  Middlesex  should  be  put  into  the  fol- 
lowing form,  and  the  5J0O0L  per  anoum  land  be 
bound  to  remain  as  a  security  to  maintain  them 
so,  and  the  county  be  never  burdened  with  any 
further  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  highways. 

And  that  I  may  not  propose  a  matter  in  gene- 
ral, like  begging  the  question,  without  demoostn- 
tion,  I  shall  enter  into  the  particulars,  bow  it  may 
be  performed,  and  that  under  these  foUowiog  beads 
of  articles. 

1.  Wl^iat  I  propose  to  do  to  the  highwayi 

2.  What  the  charge  will  be. 

3.  How  to  be  raised. 

4.  What  security  for  performance. 

5.  What  pro6t  to  the  undertaker. 

1.  What  I  propose  to  do  to  the  highways. 

I  answer  first,  not  repair  them,  and  yet  secondly, 
not  alter  them,  that  is,  not  alter  the  course  tbey 
run. 

But  perfectly  build  them  as  a  fabric.  And  to 
descend  to  the  particulars.  *tis  first  necessary  to 
note,  which  are  the  roads  I  mean,  and  their  di- 
mensions. 

First,  the  high  post  roads,  and  they  are  fertbe 
county  of  Middlesex  as  follows : 

Jfita- 

^Staines,  whtciiii       .      .      •  15 

I  Coiebrook  is  from  RonBslow  i 

]Vxhndge          -       .       -       .  H 

From  London  to  /  Bushy  the  Old  Strwt-waj      -  1^ 

I  Bamet,  or  near  it           ~      -  9 

t  Waltham-cron  in  Ware  road  10 

VBow i 
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Besides  these,  there  are  cross-roads,  by-roads, 
and  lanes,  which  nuit  also  be  looked  after,  and 
that  some  of  them  may  be  pat  ioto  condition, 
others  may  be  wholly  slighted  and  shut  up,  or 
made  drift- ways,  bridle-ways,  or  foot- ways,  as  may 
be  thought  convenient  by  the  countries. 

The  crosa-roads  of  most  repute  are  as  follows : 


Prom 


/London 

Hackney 
Ditto 

Tottenham 

Enileld-Wash 

London 


to 


Edgworth 

London 
London 
Bientford 


Kingston 
ViMtto 


J 


Miles. 
/  Hackney,  Old  Ford, 

and  Bow  -       -       5 

Dalaton  and  Islington         2 
Hornscy,  Muswell  Hill, 

to  Whetstone  -        8 

The  Chase,  South  Gate, 

&c.  called  Greenlanes     6 
Enfield  Town,  Whetstone, 

Totteridge,  to  Edgworth  10 
Hampstead,  Hendon, 

and  Edgworth         -       8 
Stanmore,  to  Pinna 

to  Uxbridge  -        8 

Harrow  &  Pinner  Green   1 1 
Chelsea,  Fulham         •       4 
Islewortii,  Twicken- 
ham, and  Kingston  6 
Staines,  Colnbrook,  and 
^      Uxbridge         .       .      17 
^  Chertscy  Bridge          -       5 


Overplus  miles 


90 
50 

HO 


And  becanse  there  may  be  many  parts  of  the 
cross-roads  which  cannot  be  accounted  in  the 
-lumber  above  mentioned,  or  may  slip  my  know- 
ledge or  memory,  I  allow  an  overplus  of  50  miles, 
to  be  added  to  the  90  miles  above,  which  together 
makes  the  cross-roads  of  Middlesex  to  be  140 
mites. 

For  the  by-lanes,  such  as  may  be  slighted  need 
nothing  but  to  be  ditched  np ;  such  as  are  for 
private  nse  of  lands,  for  carrying  off  com,  and 
driving  cattle,  are  to  be  looked  after  by  private 
hands. 

But  of  the  last  sort,  not  to  be  accounted  by 
particulars,  in  the  small  county  of  Middlesex,  we 
cannot  allow  less  in  cross  by-lanes,  from  village  to 
village,  and  from  dwelling  houses  which  stand  out 
of  the  way  to  the  roads,  than  1,000  miles. 

So  in  the  whole  county  1  reckon  up, 

Miles. 

Of  the  high  post  road 67 

Of  cross-roads  left  public  140 

Of  by*Ianes  and  passes 1,000 


1,207 

These  are  the  roads  I  mean,  and  thus  divided 
tmder  their  several  denommations. 

To  the  qnettion,  what  I  would  do  to  them  ?  I 
iisawer, 

1.  For  the  67  miles  of  high  post  road,  I  pro- 
pose to  throw  up  a  firm  strong  causeway  well 
bottorned,  6  feet  high  in  the  middle*  and  4  feet  on 
the  side,  faced  with  brick  or  stone,  and  crowned 
with  gravel,  chalk,  or  stone,  as  the  several  coun- 
tries  they  are  made  through  will  afford,  being  44 
feet  in  breadth,  with  ditches  on  either  side  8  fbet 
broad  ftdd  4  feet  deep  ;  so  the  whole  breadth  will 
be  60  feet,  if  the  ground  will  permit 

At  the  end  of  every  two  miles,  or  such  like 
convenient  distances,  shall  be  a  cottage  erected, 
with  half  an  acre  of  ground  allowed,  which  shall 
be  given  grath^  with  Is.  per  week  wages,  to  such 


poor  man  of  the  parish,  as  shall  be  approved,  who 
shall  once,  at  least,  every  day,  view  nis  walk,  to 
open  passages  for  the  water  to  run  into  the  ditches, 
to  fill  up  holes  or  soft  places. 

Two  riders  shall  be  allowed  to  be  always  moving 
the  rounds,  to  view  everything  out  of  repair,  and 
make  report  to  the  directors,  and  to  see  that  the 
cottagers  do  their  duty. 

2.  For  the  140  miles  of  cross-road,  a  like 
causeway  to  be  made,  but  of  different  dimensions, 
the  breadth  20  feet,  if  the  ground  will  allow  it,  the 
ditches  4  feet  broad,  3  feet  deep,  the  height  in  the 
middle  3  feet,  and  on  the  sides  1  foot,  or  2  where 
it  may  be  needful ;  to  be  also  crowned  with  gravel, 
and  Is.  per  week  to  be  allowed  to  the  poor  oi 
every  parish,  the  constables  to  be  bound  to  find  a 
man  to  walk  on  the  highway  every  division,  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  cottagers  do  on  tht  greater 
roads. 

Posts  to  be  set  up  at  every  turning  to  note 
whither  it  goes,  for  the  direction  of  strangers,  and 
how  many  miles  distant. 

3.  For  1,000  miles  by-lanes,  only  good  and 
SttflScient  care  to  keep  them  in  repair  as  they  are, 
and  to  carry  the  water  off  by  clearing  and  cutting 
the  ditches,  and  laying  materials  where  it  is  wanted. 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  to  them ;  and 
what,  if  once  performed,  I  suppose  all  people 
would  own  to  be  an  undertaking  both  useful  and 
honourable. 

2.  The  second  question  I  propose  to  give  an 
account  of,  is,  what  the  charge  will  be  ? 

Which  1  account  thus : 

The  work  of  the  great  causeway  I  propose 
shall  not  cost  less  than  10s.  per  foot,  supposing 
materials  to  be  bought,  carriage  and  men's  labour 
to  be  all  hured,  which  for  67  miles  in  length,  is  no 
less  than  the  sum  of  176,8301 ;  as  thus : 

Every  mib  accounted  at  J,760  yards,  and  3  feet 
to  the  yard,  is  5,280  feet,  which,  at  10s.  per  foot, 
is  2,6401  per  mile,  and  that  again  multiplied  by 
67,  makes  the  sum  of  176880^.,  into  which  I  in- 
elude  the  charge  of  water- courses,  mills  to  throw 
off  water  where  needful,  drains,  &c. 

To  this  charge  must  be  added,  ditching  to  en- 
close land  for  30  cottages,  and  building  30  cottages 
at  40/.  each,  which  is  1,2001 

The  work  of  the  smaller  causeway  I  propose  to 
finish  at  the  rate  of  12d.  per  foot,  which  being  for 
140  miles  in  length,  at  5»280  feet  per  mile^  amounts 
to  36,960/. 

Ditching,  draining,  and  repairing  1,000  miles, 
supposed  at  3s.  per  rod,  as  for  3^,000  rods,  is 
48,000/.  which  added  to  the  two  former  accounts, 
is  thus :  jf 

X. 

The  high  post  roads,  or  the  great  cause- 
way   178,080 

The  small  causeway 36,960 

By-lanes,  &c 48,000 


263,040 


If  I  were  to  propose  some  measures  for  the 
easing  this  charge,  1  could,  perhaps,  lay  a  scheme 
down  how  it  may  be  performed  for  less  than  one 
half  of  this  charge. 

As  first,  by  a  grant  of  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
whereby  all  such  criminals  as  are  condemned  to 
die  for  smaller  crimes,  may,  instead  of  trans- 
portation, be  ordered  a  year's  work  on  the  high- 


ways;  others,  instead  of  whippings,  a  proportioned  |  which  is  13,0001.  more  than  the  chat^;  and  if 
time,  nnd  the  like ;  which  would,  by  a  moderate  the  woric  be  done  so  much  cheaper,  as  is  mea- 
computation,  provide  us  generally  a  supply  of  200  1 1  tioned,  the  profit  to  the  undertaker  will  be 
workmen,  and  coming  in  as  fast  as  they  go  off ;  ;  unreasonable, 
and  let  the  overseers  alone  to  make  them  work. 

Secondly,  by  an  afrreement  with  the  Guinea 
Company  to  furnish  200  negroes,  who  are  generally 
persons  that  do  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  and  all  these 
are  subsisted  very  reasonably  out  of  a  public  store- 
house. 

Thirdly,  by  carts  and  hordes  to  be  bought,  not 
hired,  with  a  few  able  carters  ;  and  to  the  other  a  few 
workmen  that  have  judgment  to  direct  the  rest ; 
and  thus  I  question  not  the  great  causeway  shall  be 
done  for  4a.  per  foot  charge ;  butofthisby-and-by. 

Fourthly,  a  liberty  to  ask  charities  and  benevo- 
lences  to  the  work. 

S.  To  the  question,  how  this  money  shall  be 
raised  ?  f  think  if  the  parliament  settle  the  tax  on  I '  tenures  may  be  so  cross,  and  so  otherwise  encmn* 
the  county  for  eight  years,  at  30,000^.  per  annum,  |  bered,  that  even  the  lords  of  those  manors,  thooffa 
DO  roan  need  ask,  how  it  shall  be  raised.     It  will '  |  they  were  willing,  could  not  convey  them. 


To  this  I  say,  I  would  have  the  undertaken 

'  bound  to  accept  the  salary  of  S,00(M.  per  aoDam 

'  for  management,  and  if  a  whole  year's  tax  can  be 

I  spared,  either  leave  it  unrabed  upon  the  ooantry, 

or  put  It  in  bank  to  be  improved  against  any 

occasion,  of  building,  perhaps,  a  great  bridge ;  or 

some  very  wet  season,  or  frost,  may  so  damoify 

the  works,  as  to  make  them  require  more  than 

ordinary  repair.      But  the  undertakers  shoold 

make  no  private  advantage  of  soch  an  overpios, 

there  might  be  ways  enough  found  for  it. 

Another  objection  lies  against  the  possibility  of 
enclosing  the  lands  upon  the  waste,  which  gene- 
rally  belongs    to    some   manor,  whose  different 


Tliis  may  be  answered  in  general,  that  an  act 
of  parliament  is  omnipotent  with  respect  to  titlei 
and  tenures  of  land,  and  can  empower  lords  and 
tenants  to  consent  to  what  else  they  coold  not; 
OS  to  particulars,  they  cannot  be  answered  till 
they  are  proposed ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  bot  an 
act  of  parliament  may  adjust  it  all  in  one  head. 

What  a  kingdom  would  England  be  if  this  were 
performed  in  all  the  counties  of  it !  and  yet  I 


be  easy  enough  to  raise  the  money ;  and  no  parish  [ 
can  grudge  to  pay  a  little  larger  rate  for  such  a 
term,  on  condition  never  to  be  taxed  for  the  high- 
ways any  more. 

Eight  years'  asseumentat  30,000^  per  annum  is 
'  enough  to  aflord  to  borrow  the  money  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation, if  need  be,  the  fund  being  secur  ^d  by  par- 
liament,  and  appropriated  to  that  use  and  no  other. 

As  to  what  security  for  performance. 

The  lands  which  are  enclosed  may  be  appro-  '  ^  believe  it  is  feasible,  even  in  the  worst  I  bare 
priated  by  the  same  act  of  parliament  to  the  bank  ' '  narrowly  observed  all  the  considerable  ways  in 
and  undcrtiikcrs,  upon  condition  of  performance, ,  |  that  unpasiable  county  of  Sussex,  which,  espe- 
and  to  be  forfeit  to  the  ase  of  the  several  parishes  daily  in  some  parts  in  the  Wild,  as  they  rery 
to  which  they  belong,  in  case  upon  presentation  ' '  properly  call  it,  of  the  county,  hardly  admits  the 
by  the  grand  juries,  and  reasonable  time  given,  '•  i  country  people  to  travel  to  markets  in  winter,  and 
any  part  of  the  roads  in  such  and  such  parishes,  j  makes  corn  dear  at  market  because  it  cannot  be 
be  not  kept  and  maintained  in  that  {losture  they  ;  brought,  and  cheap  at  the  farmer's  house  becaose 
are  proposed  to  be-  Now  the  lands  thus  settled  i  he  cannot  carry  it  to  market ;  yet  even  in  that 
are  an  eternal  security  to  the  ooantry,  for  the  ,  |  county  would  1  undertake  to  carr}*  on  this  propo- 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair;  because  they  will ,  sal,  and  that  to  great  advantage,  if  backed  with 


always  be  of  so  much  value  over  the  needful  charge 
as  will  make  it  worth  while  to  the  undertakers  to 
preserve  their  title  to  them ;  and  the  tenure  of 
them  being  so  precarious,  at  to  be  liable  to  for- 


the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

I  have  seen  in  thnt  horrible  conntry  the  road 
60  to  100  yards  broad,  lie  from  side  to  ude  aU 
poached  with  cattle,  the  land  of  no  manner  of 


feiture  on  default,  they  will  always  be  careful  to  >  i  benefit,  and  yet  no  going  with  a  borae,  but  at 


uphold  the  causeways. 

Lastly,  what  profit  to  the  undertaken?  For  we 
must  allow  them  to  gain,  and  that  considerably, 
or  no  man  would  nndertake  such  a  work. 

I'o  this  I  propose,  first. 

During  the  work  allow  them  out  of  the  stock 
3,n00<.  per  annum  for  management. 

After  the  work  is  finished,  so  much  of  the  &fiOOL 
per  annum  as  can  be  saved,  and  the  roads  kept 
in  good  repair,  let  be  tbetr  own ;  and  if  the  lands 
secured  be  not  of  the  value  of  5,000/.  a  year,  let 
so  much  of  the  eight  years*  tax  be  set  apart  as  may 
purchose  land  to  make  them  up ;  if  they  come 
to  more,  let  the  benefit  be  to  tho  adventurers. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  a  tax  of  30,000/. 
for  eight  years  will  come  in  as  fo&t  as  it  can  well 
be  laid  out,  and  so  no  anticipations  will  be  requi- 
site; for  the  whole  work  proposed  cannot  be 
probably  finished  in  less  time ;  and  if  so, 

£. 
The  charge  of  the  country  amounts  to ...  240,000 
The  iinds  saved  eight  years'  revenue 40,000 


every  step  up  to  the  shoulders,  full  of  sloughs  and 
holes,  and  covered  with  standing  water.  It  cosu 
them  incredible  sums  of  money  to  repair  then; 
and  the  very  places  that  are  mended  wooM  fright 
a  young  traveller  to  go  over  them.  The  Romaoi 
mastered  this  work,  and  by  a  firm  causeway  made 
a  highway  quite  through  this  deep  country, 
through  Darkmg  in  Sorry  to  Stansted,  and  theoce 
to  Okeley,  and  so  on  to  Arundel ;  its  name  tells  as 
what  it  was  made  of;  for  it  was  called  Stone 
street,  and  many  visible  parts  of  it  reaiain  to  this 
day. 

Now  would  any  lord  of  a  manor  refuse  to  allow 
40  yards  in  breadth  out  of  that  road  1  meotioned. 
to  have  the  other  20  made  into  a  firm,  foir,  and 
pleasant  causeway  over  that  wilderness  of  a 
country  ? 

Or  would  not  any  man  acknowledge,  that  pot- 
ting this  country  into  a  condition  for  carris^ 
and  travellers  to  pass,  would  be  a  great  work  ? 
The  gentlemen  would  find  the  benefit  of  it  in  tbe 
rent  of  their  land,  and  price  of  their  timber;  the 
country  people  would  find  the  difference  In  tbe 
280,000  1 1  sale  of  their  goods,  which  now  they  cannot  carry 


beyond  the  first  market-town,  and  hardly  thither ; 
And  the  whole  county  would  reap  an  advantage 
An  bandred  to  one  greater  than  the  charge  of  it. 
And  lioce  the  want  we  feel  of  any  convenience  is 
generally  the  first  motive  to  contrivance  for  a 
remedy,  I  wonder  no  man  ever  thought  of  some 
eipedient  for  so  coasiderahle  a  defect 

OP  ASSURANCES. 

Assurances  among  merchants  I  helicve  may 
plead  prescription,  and  has  been  of  use  time  out 
of  mind  in  trade ;  though  perhaps  never  so  much 
a  trade  as  now. 

"Hs  a  compact  among  merchants.  Its  beginning 
being  an  accident  to  get  trade,  and  arose  from  the 
disease  of  men's  tempers,  who  having  ran  larger 
adventures  in  a  single  bottom  than  afterwards 
they  found  convenient,  grew  fearful  and  uneasy ; 
and  discovering  their  uneasiness  to  others,  who, 
perhaps,  hod  no  effects  in  the  same  vessel,  they 
offer  to  bear  part  of  the  hazard  for  part  of  the 
profit.  Convenience  made  this  a  custom,  and  cus- 
tom brought  it  into  a  method,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  a  trade. 

I  cannot  question  the  lawfulness  of  it,  since  all 
risk  in  trade  is  for  gain  ;  and  when  I  am  necessi- 
tated  to  have  a  greater  cargo  of  goods  in  such  or 
such  a  bottom,  than  my  stock  can  afford  to  lose, 
another  may  surely  offer  to  go  a  part  with  me ; 
and  as  'tis  just  if  1  give  another  part  of  the  gain, 
he  should  run  part  of  the  risk,  so  it  is  as  just, 
that  if  he  runs  part  of  my  risk,  he  should  have 
part  of  the  gain.  Some  object  the  disparity  of  the 
prcmlo  to  the  hazard,  when  the  insurer  runs  the 
risk  of  100<.  on  the  seas  from  Jamaica  to  London 
for  40s.  which,  say  they,  is  preposterous  and  un- 
equal. Though  this  objection  is  hardly  worth 
answering  to  men  of  business,  yet  it  looks  som^ 
thing  fair  to  them  that  know  no  better ;  and  for 
the  information  of  such,  I  trouble  the  reader  with 
a  few  heads. 

First,  they  must  consider  the  insurer  is  out  no 
stock. 

Secondly,  it  is  but  one  risk  the  insurer  runs, 
whereas  the  assured  has  had  a  risk  out,  a  risk  of 
debts  abroad,  a  risk  of  a  market,  and  a  risk  of 
his  factor,  and  has  a  risk  of  a  market  to  come, 
and  therefore  ought  to  have  an  answerable  profit. 
Thirdly,  if  it  has  been  a  trading  voyage,  per- 
haps the  adventurer  has  paid  three  or  four  such 
premios,  which  sometimes  make  the  insurer  clear 
more  by  a  voyage  than  the  merchant.  I  myself 
have  paid  100/.  insurances  in  those  small  premios 
on  a  voyage  I  have  not  gotten  501,  by ;  and  I 
suppose  I  am  not  the  6rst  that  has  done  so  neither. 
This  way  of  assuring  has  also,  as  other  arts  of 
trade  have,  suffered  some  improvement  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  that  term)  in  our  age ;  and  the  first 
step  apon  it  was  an  insurance  office  for  houses, 
to  insure  them  from  fire.     Common  fame  gives 
the  project  to  Dr  Barebone ;  a  man,  I  suppose, 
better    known   as  a  builder   thon  a  physician. 
Whether  it  were  his,  or  whose  it  was,  I  do  not 
inquire  ;  it  was  settled  on  a  fund  of  ground  rents, 
to  answer  in  case  of  loss,  and  met  with  very  good 
acceptance. 

But  it  was  soon  followed  by  another,  by  way  of 
friendly  society ;  where  every  one  who  subscribe 
pay  their  quota  to  build  up  any  man's  house  who 


is  a  contributor,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  burned. 
I  won't  decide  which  is  the  best,  or  which  suc- 
ceeded best,  but  I  believe  the  latter  brings  in 
most  money  to  the  contriver. 

Only  one  benefit  I  cannot  omit  which  they 
reap  from  these  two  societies  who  are  not  con- 
cerned in  either,  that  If  any  fire  happen,  whether 
in  houses  insured  or  not  insured,  they  have  each 
of  them  a  set  of  lusty  fellows,  generally  watermen, 
who  being  immediately  called  up,  wherever  they 
live,  by  watchmen  appointed,  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  very  active  and  diligent  in  helping  to 
put  out  the  fire. 

As  to  any  further  improvement  to  be  made 
upon  assurances  in  trade,  no  question  there  may, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  on  payment  of  a  small  doty 
to  the  government,  the  king  might  be  made  the 
general  insurer  of  all  foreign  trade.  Of  which 
more  under  another  head. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  also,  that  an  office  of 
insurance  erected  to  insure  the  titles  of  lands,  in 
an  age  where  they  are  so  precarious  as  now, 
might  be  a  project  not  unlikely  to  succeed,  if 
estoblished  on  a  good  fund.  But  I  shall  say  no 
more  to  that,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  design  in 
hand  by  some  persons  in  town,  and  is  indeed  no 
thought  of  my  own. 

Insuring  of  life  I  cannot  admire ;  I  shall  say 
nothing  to  it ;  but  that  in  Italy,  where  stabbing 
and  poisoning  is  so  much  in  vogue,  something  may 
be  said  for  it,  and  on  contingent  annuities :  and 
yet  I  never  knew  the  thing  much  approved  of  on 
any  account 

OP    FRIENDLY   SOCIETIES. 

Another  branch  of  insurance  is  by  contribution, 
or  (to  borrow  the  term  from  that  before  men- 
tioned) Friendlv  Societies ;  which  is.  in  short,  a 
number  of  people  entering  into  a  mutual  compact 
to  help  one  another,  in  case  any  disaster  or  dis- 
tress fall  upon  them. 

If  mankind  could  agree,  as  these  might  be 
regulated,  all  things  which  have  casualty  in  them 
might  be  secured.  But  one  thing  is  particularly 
required  in  this  way  of  assurances.  None  can  be 
admitted  but  such  whose  circumstances  are,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  alike,  and  so  mankind  must 
be  sorted  into  classes ;  and  as  their  contingencies 
differ,  every  different  sort  may  be  a  society  upon 
even  terms ;  for  the  circumstances  of  people,  as 
to  life,  differ  extremely  by  the  age  and  constitu- 
tion of  their  bodies,  and  difference  of  employment ; 
as  he  that  lives  on  shore  against  him  that  goes 
to  sea,  or  a  young  man  against  an  old  man,  or  a 
shopkeeper  against  a  soldier,  are  unequal.  I  don't 
pretend  to  determine  the  controverted  point  of 
predestination,  the  foreknowledge  and  decrees  of 
Providence ;  perhaps,  if  a  man  be  decreed  to  be 
killed  in  the  trenches,  the  same  foreknowledge 
ordered  him  to  list  himself  a  soldier  that  it  might 
come  io  pass  ;  and  the  like  of  a  seaman ;  but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  speaking  of  second  causes,  a  sea- 
man or  a  soldier  is  subject  to  more  contingent 
hazards  than  other  men,  and  therefore  are  not 
upon  equal  terms  to  form  such  a  society  i  nor  is 
an  annuity  on  the  life  of  such  a  man  worth  so 
much  as  it  is  upon  other  men ;  therefore,  if  a 
society  should  agree  together  to  pay  the  executor 
of  everv  member  so  much  after  the  decease  of  the 
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■aid  member,  the  ieamea*s  executors  would  most 
certainly  have  an  advantage,  and  receive  more 
than  thev  pay.  So  that  *tia  neoesiary  to  tort 
the  world  into  parcel*,  seamen  with  seamen,  sol- 
diers with  soldiers,  and  the  like. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  thing ;  the  friendly  society 
must  not  pretend  to  assume  to  themselves  the 
contrivance  of  the  method,  or  think  us  guilty  of 
borrowing  from  them,  when  we  draw  this  into 
other  branches ;  for  I  know  nothing  is  taken  from 
them  but  the  bare  word,  friendly  society,  which 
they  cannot  pretend  to  be  any  considerable  piece 
oi  invention  neither. 

I  can  refer  them  to  the  very  individual  practice 
in  other  things,  which  claims  prescription  beyond 
Uie  banning  of  the  last  age,  and  that  is  in  our 
marshes  and  fens  in  Esses,  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of 
Ely ;  where  great  quantities  of  land  being  with 
much  pains  and  a  vast  charge  recovered  out  of 
the  seas  and  rivers,  and  maintained  with  banks 
(which  they  call  walls)  the  owners  of  those  lands 
agree  to  contribute  to  the  keeping  up  those  walls, 
and  keeping  out  the  sea,  which  is  all  one  with  a 
friendly  society ;  and  if  I  have  a  piece  of  land  in 
any  level  or  marsh,  though  it  bounds  nowhere  on 
the  sea  or  river,  yet  I  pay  my  proportion  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  wall  or  bank :  and  if  at 
any  time  the  sea  breaks  in,  the  damage  is  not 
laid  upon  the  man  in  whose  land  the  breach  hap- 
pened, unless  it  was  by  his  neglect,  but  it  lies  on 
the  whole  land,  and  is  called  a  level  lot. 

Again,  I  have  known  it  practised  in  troops  of 
horse,  especially  when  it  was  so  ordered  that  the 
troopers  mounted  themselves ;  where  every  pri- 
vate trooper  has  agreed  to  pay,  perhaps,  2d.  per 
diem  out  of  his  pay  into  a  public  stock,  which 
stock  was  employed  to  remount  any  of  the  troop 
who  by  accident  should  lose  his  horse. 

Again,  the  sailor's  contribution  to  the  chest  at 
Chatham  is  another  friendly  society ;  and  more 
might  be  named. 

To  argue  against  the  lawfulness  of  this  would 
be  to  cry  down  common  equityt  as  well  as  charity ; 
for  as  *tis  kind  that  my  neighbour  should  relieve 
me  if  I  fall  into  distress  or  decay ;  so  'tis  but 
equal  he  should  do  so  if  I  agreed  to  have  done 
the  same  for  him ;  and  if  Uod  Almighty  has 
commanded  us  to  relieve  and  help  one  another  in 
distress,  sure  it  must  be  commendable  to  bind 
ourselves  by  agreement  to  obey  that  command ; 
nay,  it  seems  to  be  a  project  that  we  are  led  to 
by  the  divine  rule,  and  has  such  a  latitude  in  it, 
that,  for  ought  I  know,  as  I  said,  all  the  disasters 
in  the  world  might  be  prevented  by  it,  and  man- 
kind be  secured  from  all  the  miseries,  indigences, 
and  distresses  that  happen  in  the  world.  In  which 
I  crave  leave  to  be  a  little  particular. 

First,  general  peace  might  be  secured  all  over 
the  world  by  it,  if  all  the  powers  agreed  to  sup- 
press him  that  usurped  or  encroached  upon  his 
neighbour.  All  the  contingencies  of  life  might 
be  fenced  against  bv  this  method  (as  fire  is  al- 
ready), as  thieves,  floods  by  land,  storms  by  sea, 
losses  of  all  sorts,  and  death  itself,  in  a  manner, 
by  making  it  up  to  the  survivor. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  seamen ;  for  as  theur 
lives  arc  subject  to  more  hazards  than  others, 
they  seem  to  come  first  in  view. 


OF  SEAMEN. 

SaOon  are  fes  eH/mu  perdue,  the  fbrloni  hope 
of  the  worid ;  ^ey  are  Ibllows  that  bki  defisoce 
to  terror,  and  mahitain  a  constant  war  with  the 
elements ;  who,  by  the  magic  of  their  art,  trade 
in  the  very  confines  of  death,  and  are  slirtjs 
posted  witiiin  shot,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  grave. 
*Tis  true,  their  familiarity  with  danger  makes  them 
despise  it,  for  which,  I  hope,  nobody  will  isy 
they  are  the  wiser ;  and  custom  has  so  hardeoed 
them,  that  we  find  them  the  wont  of  men,  thoagh 
always  in  view  of  their  last  moment 

I  have  observed  one  great  error  in  the  costom 
of  England,  relating  to  these  sort  of  people,  and 
which  this  way  of  friendly  society  woold  be  a 
remedy  for. 

If  a  seamen  who  enters  himseU^  or  is  preiKd 
into  the  king's  service,  be  by  any  acddeot  wooodad 
or  disabled,  to  recompense  him  for  the  Ion,  be 
receives  a  pension  dunng  life,  which  the  laflon 
call  smart  money,  and  is  proportioned  to  their 
hurt,  as  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  arm,  leg,  or  finger, 
and  the  like ;  and  aa  'tis  a  very  honoiuable  thmg, 
so  'tis  but  reasonable,  that  a  poor  man  who  loses 
his  limbs  (which  are  his  esUte)  in  the  serriee  of 
the  government,  and  is  therebv  disabled  frooi  his 
labour  to  get  his  bread,  should  be  provided  for, 
and  not  suffered  to  beg  or  starve  for  want  of 
those  lunbs  he  lost  in  the  service  of  his  oountij. 

But  if  you  come  to  the  seamen  hi  the  mercbaot 
service,  not  the  least  provision  is  msde ;  which 
has  been  the  loss  of  many  a  good  ship,  with  maay 
a  rich  cargo,  which  would  otherwise  have  beeo 
saved. 

And  the  sailors  are  in  the  right  of  it  too.  For 
instance— A  merchant  ship  coming  home  iron 
the  Indies,  periiaps  very  rich,  meets  with  a  pri- 
vateer (not  so  strong  bnt  that  she  night  fight 
him,  and  perhaps  get  off) ;  tl^  captain  calls  op 
his  crew,  tells  them,  **  (yentlemeo,  you  see  how  Its, 
I  don't  question  bnt  we  may  dear  ooneJves  of 
this  caper,  if  yon  will  stand  by  me."  One  of  the 
crew,  as  willing  to  fight  as  the  rest,  sad  as  |ir 
from  a  coward  as  the  captain,  but  endowed  with 
a  little  more  wit  than  his  fellows,  replies,  "  Noble 
captain,  we  are  all  willing  to  fight,  aod  dooH 
question  but  to  beat  him  off;  but  here  ii  the 
case— if  we  are  taken,  we  shall  be  set  oo  shore, 
and  then  sent  home,  and  lose,  perhaps,  oar  clotlM, 
and  a  little  pay ;  but  if  we  fight  and  beat  the 
privateer,  perhaps  half  a  score  of  as  may  be 
wounded  and  lose  our  limbs,  and  then  we  u« 
undone,  and  our  families;  if  you  will  sign  an  obli- 
gation to  us,  that  the  owners,  or  merchants,  shall 
allow  a  pension  to  such  as  are  maimed,  that  we 
may  not  fight  for  the  ship,  and  go  a  begging  our- 
selves, we  will  bring  off  the  ship,  or  sink  hy  her 
side :  otherwise  I  am  not  willmg  to  fight,  for  my 
part."  The  captain  cannot  do  this;  so  they 
strike,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  is  k»t 

If  1  should  turn  this  supposed  eismple  into  a 
real  history,  and  name  the  ship  snd  the  captain 
that  did  so,  it  would  be  too  plain  to  be  contra- 
dieted. 

Wherefore,  for  the  encouragement  of  sailors 
in  the  service  of  the  merchant,  I  woold  have  a 
friendly  society  erected  for  sesmen ;  wherein  bji 
sailor^  or  seafiuing  men,  entering  their  nuae^, 
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places  of  abode,  and  the  voyaji^es  they  go  upon, 
at  an  office  of  iniuraoce  for  seamen,  and  paying 
there  a  certain  small  quarterage  of  Is.  per  quarter, 
should  have  a  sealed  certificate  from  the  govern- 
ors of  the  said  office,  for  the  articles  hereafter 
mentioned. 

1.  If  any  such  seaman,  either  in  fight,  or  by 
any  other  accident  at  sea,  come  to  be  disabled,  he 
should  receive  from  the  said  office  the  following 
sums  of  money,  either  in  pension  for  life,  or  ready 
money,  as  he  pleased. 

£. 
For  the  loss  of  An  eye  -  25  or 
Both  eyes  -  100 
One  leg  -  50 
Both  legs  -  80 
Right  hand  80 
Left  hand  -  50 
Right  arm  -  100 
Left  arm  80 

Both  hands  ICO 
Both  arms  -  200 

Any  broken  arm,  or  leg,  or  thigh,  Cowards 
the  ciire       -------10 

If  taken  by  the  Turks,  towards  his  ransom    50 

If  he  become  infirm  and  onable  to  go  to  sea, 
or  maintain  himself,  by  age  or  sickness, 
perann.       -------6 

To  their  wires  if  they  are  killed  or  drowned    50 

In  consideration  of  this,  every  seaman  sub- 
scribing to  the  society  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the 
receipt  of  the  said  office  his  quota  of  the  sum  to 
be  paid,  whenever,  and  as  often  as  such  claims  are 
made ;  the  claims  to  be  entered  into  the  office* 
and  upon  sufficient  proof  made,  the  governors  to 
regulate  the  division,  and  publish  it  in  print. 

For  example  :  —  Suppose  4,000  seamen  sub- 
scribe to  this  society,  and  after  six  months,  for 
no  man  should  claim  sooner  than  six  months,  a 
merchant's  ship  having  engaged  a  privateer,  there 
comes  several  claims  together.     As  thus : 

£. 

A  waa  wounded  and  lost  one  leg       -       -      50 
B  blown  up  with  powder,  and  has  lost  an 

eye--- 25 

C  had  a  great  shot  took  off  his  arm      -       -    100 
D  with  a  splinter  had  an  eye  struck  out       -      25 


£  was  killed  with  a  great  shot,  to  be  paid 
to  his  wife  ------ 


20O 


50 
250 
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The  governors  hereupon  settle  the  claim  of 
these  persons,  and  make  publication,  that  whereas 
such  and  such  seamen,  members  of  the  society, 
have,  in  an  engagement  with  a  French  privateer, 
been  so  and  so  hurt,  their  claims  upon  the  office, 
by  the  rules  and  agreements  of  the  said  office, 
being  adjusted  by  the  governors,  amounts  to  250/. 
which  being  equally  divided  among  the  subscribers, 
comes  to  Is.  3d.  each ;  which  all  persons  that 
are  subscribers  to  the  said  office  are  desired  to 
pay  in,  for  their  respective  subscriptions,  that  the 
said  wounded  persons  may  be  relieved  accordingly, 
as  they  expect  to  be  relieved,  if  the  same,  or  the 
like  casualty,  should  befall  them. 

'Tis  but  a  small  matter  for  a  roan  to  contri- 
bute, if  he  gave  Is.  3d.  out  of  his  wages  to 
relieve  five  wounded  men  of  his  own  fraternity, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  be  assured  that  if  he  is 
hurt  or  maimed  he  shall  have  the  same  relief,  it 
is  a  thing  so  rational,  that  hardly  anything  but  a 


hare-brained  fellow  that  thinks  of  nothing,  would 
omit  entering  himself  into  such  an  office. 

I  shall  not  enter  further  into  this  affiur,  because, 
perhaps,  I  may  give  the  proposal  to  some  persons 
who  may  set  it  on  foot ;  and  then  the  world  may 
see  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  execution. 

11.   FOR  WIDOWS. 

The  same  method  of  friendly  society  I  oonoeive 
would  be  a  very  proper  proposal  for  widows. 

We  have  abundance  of  women  who  have  been 
bred  welt,  and  lived  well,  ruined  in  a  few  jean^ 
and,  perhaps,  left  young,  with  a  house  mil  of 
children,  and  nothing  to  support  them;  which 
falls  generally  upon  the  wives  of  the  inierior 
clergy,  or  of  shopkeepers  and  artificers. 

ney  marry  wives  with  perhaps  300L  to  l,000i 
portion,  and  can  settle  no  jointure  upon  them ; 
either  they  are  extravagant  and  idle,  and  waste  it, 
or  trade  decays,  or  losses,  or  a  thousand  contin- 
gencies happen  to  bring  a  tradesman  to  poverty, 
and  he  breaks ;  the  poor  young  woman,  it  may 
be,  has  three  or  four  children,  and  is  driven  to  a 
thousand  shifts,  while  he  lies  in  the  mint  or  friars 
under  the  dilemma  of  a  statute  of  bankrupt ;  but 
if  he  dies,  then  she  is  absolutely  imdone,  unlaw 
she  has  friends  to  go  to. 

Suppose  an  office  to  be  erected,  to  be  called  an 
office  of  insurance  for  widows,  upon  the  following 
conditions : 

Two  thousand  women,  or  their  husbands  for 
them,  enter  their  names  Into  a  register  to  be  kenl 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  names,  age,  and  traae 
of  their  nusbands,  with  the  place  of  their  abode, 
paying  at  the  time  of  their  entering  5s.  down,  with 
Is.  4d.  per  quarter,  which  is  to  the  setting  up  and 
support  of  an  office  with  derks,  and  all  proper 
officers  for  the  same  ;  for  there  is  no  maintaining 
such  without  charge ;  they  receive  every  one  o« 
them  a  certificate,  sealed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
office,  and  signed  by  the  governors,  for  the  articles 
hereafter  mentioned. 

If  any  one  of  the  women  become  a  widow  at 
any  time  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  her 
subscription,  upon  due  notice  given,  and  claim 
made  at  the  office  in  form,  as  shall  be  directed, 
she  shall  receive  within  six  months  after  such 
claim  made,  the  sum  of  500L  in  money,  without 
any  deductions,  saving  some  small  fees  to  the 
officers,  which  the  tnutees  must  settle,  that  they 
may  be  known. 

In  consideration  of  this,  every  woman  so  sub- 
scribing obliges  herself  to  pay,  as  often  as  any 
member  of  the  society  becomes  a  widow,  the  due 
proportion  or  share  allotted  to  her  to  pay,  towards 
the  SOOL  for  the  said  widow,  provided  her  share 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  5s. 

No  seamen  or  soldiers'  wives  to  be  accepted 
into  such  a  proposal  as  this,  on  the  account  before 
mentioned,  because  the  contingencies  of  their  lives 
are  not  equal  to  others,  unless  they  will  admit 
this  general  exception,  supposing  they  do  not  die 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

It  might  also  be  an  exception,  that  if  the  widow, 
that  claimed,  bad  really,  bona  fide,  left  her  by  her 
husband  to  her  own  use,  clear  of  alt  debts  and 
legacies,  2.0001.  she  should  have  no  claim;  the 
intent  being  to  aid  the  poor,  not  add  to  the  rich. 
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But  there  lies  a  great  many  objections  against 
such  an  article.     As : 

1.  It  may  tempt  some  to  forswear  themselves. 

2.  People  will  order  their  wills  so  as  to  defraud 
the  exception. 

One  exception  must  be  made;  and  that  is, 
either  very  unequal  matches,  as  when  a  woman 
of  nineteen  marries  an  old  man  of  seventy ;  or 
women  who  have  infirm  husbands,  I  mean  known 
and  publicly  so.  To  remedy  which,  two  things 
are  to  be  done. 

1.  llie  oflHee  must  have  moving  officers  without 
doon,  who  shall  inform  themselves  of  such  mat- 
ters, and  if  any  such  circumstances  appear,  the 
office  should  have  14  days'  time  to  return  their 
money,  and  declare  their  subscriptions  void. 

2.  No  woman  whose  husband  had  any  visible 
distemper,  should  claim  under  a  year  ailer  her 
subscription. 

One  grand  objection  against  this  proposal  is, 
bow  you  will  oblige  people  to  pay  either  their 
subscription,  or  their  quarterage. 

To  this  I  answer,  by  no  compulsion  (though 
that  might  be  performed  too)  but  altogether 
voluntary ;  only  with  this  argument  to  move  it, 
that  if  they  do  not  continue  their  payments,  they 
lose  the  lienefit  of  their  past  contributions. 

I  know  it  lies  as  a  fair  objection  against  such  a 
project  as  this,  that  the  number  of  claims  are  so 
uncertain,  that  nobody  knows  what  they  engage 
in  when  they  subscribe,  for  so  many  may  die  an- 
nually  out  of  two  thousand  as  may  make  my 

Eyment  206  or  25/.  per  ann.  and  if  a  woman 
ppen  to  pay  that  for  twenty  years,  though  she 
receives  the  500/.  at  last  she  is  a  great  loser ;  but 
if  she  die  before  her  husband,  she  has  lessened 
bis  estate  considerably,  and  brought  a  great  loss 
upon  him. 

First,  I  sav  to  this,  that  I  would  have  such  a 
proposal  as  this  be  so  fair  aod  so  easy,  that  if  any 
person  who  had  subscribed  found  the  payments 
too  high,  and  the  claims  full  too  often,  it  should 
be  at  their  liberty  at  any  time,  upon  notice  given, 
to  be  released,  and  stand  obliged  no  longer ;  and 
if  so,  volaH  mtmfit  injuria ;  everyone  knows  best 
what  their  own  circumstances  will  bear. 

In  the  next  place,  because  death  is  a  contm- 
gency  no  man  can  directly  calculate,  and  all  that 
subscribe  must  take  the  hazard  ;  yet  that  a  pre. 
judice  against  this  notion  may  not  be  built  on 
wrong  grounds,  let  us  examine  a  little  the  probable 
haxard,  and  see  how  many  shall  die  annually  out 
of  2,000  subscriber*,  accounting  by  the  common 
proportion  of  burials,  to  the  number  of  the  living. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  political  arithmetic, 
by  a  ver)'  ingenious  calculation,  brings  the  account 
of  burials  in  London,  to  be  1  in  40  annually,  and 
proves  it  by  all  the  proper  rules  of  propoitioned 
computation;  and  I'll  take  my  scheme  from 
thence. 

If  then  one  in  forty  of  all  the  people  in  England 
die,  that  supposes  fifty  to  die  every  year  out  of 
our  two  thousand  subscribers  ;  and  for  a  woman 
to  contribute  Ss.  to  every  one,  would  certainly  be 
to  agree  to  pay  12/.  10s.  per  annum  upon  her 
husband's  life,  to  receive  500/.  when  he  died,  and 
lose  it  if  the  died  first;  and  yet  tills  would  not 
be  a  hazard  beyond  reason  too  great  for  the  gain. 

But  I  shall  offer  some  reasons  to  prove  this  to 
be  Imponible  In  our  caie.     First,  Sir  William 


Petty  allcws  the  city  of  London  to  contaio  aboat 
a  million  of  people,  and  our  yearly  bill  of  mortality 
never  yet  amounted  to  25,000  in  the  moat  sickly 
years  we  have  had,  plague  years  excepted,  some, 
tunes  but  to  20,000.  which  is  but  one  in  fifty. 
Now  it  is  to  be  considered  here,  that  children  and 
ancient  people  make  up,  one  time  with  another, 
at  least  one  third  of  our  bills  of  mortalltv ;  and 
our  assurances  lie  upon  none  but  the  middling 
age  of  the  people,  which  is  the  only  age  wherem 
life  is  anything  steady ;  and  if  that  be  allowed, 
there  cannot  die  by  his  computation,  above  one  in 
eighty  of  such  people  every  year  ;  but  because  I 
would  be  sure  to  leave  room  for  casualty,  I'll  allow 
one  in  fifty  shall  die  out  of  our  number  subscribed. 
Secondly,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  our  payments 
falling  due  only  on  the  death  of  husbands,  thtt 
one  in  fifty  must  not  be  reckoned  upon  the  two 
thousand :  for  'tis  to  be  supposed  at  least  as  many 
women  shall  die  as  men,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
to  pay ;  so  that  one  in  fifty  upon  one  thousand, 
is  the  most  that  I  c;in  suppose  shall  claim  the 
contribution  in  a  year,  which  is  twenty  claims  a 
year,  at  5s.  each,  and  is  51,  per  ann.  and  if  a  wo. 
man  pa/s  this  for  twenty  years,  and  daims  at  last, 
she  is  gainer  enough,  and  no  extraordinary  loser 
if  she  never  claims  at  all.     And  I  verily  believe 
any  oflico  might  undertake  to  demand  at  all  ad- 
ventures  not  above  6/.  per  ann.  and  secure  the 
subscriber  500/.  in  case  she  come  to  claim  as  a 
widow. 

I  forbear  being  more  particular  on  this  thought, 
having  occasion  to  be  larger  in  other  prints ;  the 
experiment  being  resolved  upon  by  some  friends, 
who  arc  pleased  to  think  this  too  useful  a  project 
not  to  be  put  in  execution ;  and  therefore  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  public  practice  of  it 

I  have  named  these  two  cases  as  special  expe* 
riments  of  what  might  be  done  by  assurances  in 
way  of  friendly  society ;  and  I  believe  I  night 
without  arrogance  affirm,  that  the  same  thought 
might  be  improved  into  methods  that  should  pre. 
vent  the  general  misery  and  poverty  of  mankind, 
and  at  once  secure  us  against  beggars,  parish->poor. 
aIms.houses,  and  hospitals ;  and  by  which,  not  a 
creature  so  miserable,  or  so  poor,  but  should  daim 
subsistence  as  their  due,  and  not  ask  it  of  charity. 
I  cannot  believe  any  creature  lo  wretchedly 
base  as  to  beg  of  mere  choice,  but  either  it  must 
proceed  from  want,  or  sordid  prodigi<MXS  covetous, 
ness ;  and  thence  I  affirm,  there  can  be  no  beggar 
but  he  ought  to  be  either  relieved,  or  punished, 
or  both.  If  a  man  begs  for  mere  covetousoess, 
without  want, 'tis  a  baseness  of  soul  ao  extremely 
sordid,  as  ought  to  be  used  with  the  utmost  coo- 
tempt,  and  punished  with  the  correction  due  to 
a  dog.  If  he  begs  for  want,  that  want  is  procured 
by  slothfulness  and  idleness,  or  by  accident ;  if 
the  latter,  he  ought  to  be  relieved  ;*if  the  former,  ; 
he  ought  to  be  punished  for  the  cause,  but  at  the 
same  time  relieved  also ;  for  no  man  ought  to  , 
starve,  let  his  crime  be  what  it  will  ' 

I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  a  scheme,  by  which 
all  monkmd,  be  be  never  so  mean,  so  poor,  so 
unable,  shall  gain  for  himself  a  just  claim  to  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  whensoever  age  or  casu. 
alty  shall  reduce  him  to  a  necessity  of  making  use 
of  it.  There  is  a  fioverty  so  far  from  being  des*  ' 
picable,  that  'tis  honourable,  when  a  man  by  direct 
casualty,  sudden    Providence,  and  without  any  > 
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procuring  of  his  own,  it  reduced  to  want  relief 
from  others,  as  by  fire,  shipwreck,  loss  of  limbs, 
and  the  UJie. 

These  are  sometimes  so  apparent,  that  they 
command  the  charitv  of  others ;  but  there  are 
also  many  families  reduced  to  decay,  whose  con- 
ditions ore  not  so  public,  and  yet  their  necessities 
u  great.  Innumerable  circumstances  reduce  men 
to  want ;  and  pressing-  poverty  oblige  some  people 
to  make  their  cases  public,  or  starve ;  and  from 
thence  came  the  custom  of  begging,  which  sloth 
and  idleness  has  improved  into  a  trade.  But  the 
method  I  propose,  thoroughly  put  in  practice, 
would  remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  would 
cease  of  course. 

Want  of  consideration  is  the  great  reason  why 
people  do  not  pr6vide  in  their  youth  and  strength 
I  for  old  age  and  sickness ;  and  the  ensuing  pro- 
posal is,  in  short,  only  this,  that  all  persons  in  the 
time  of  their  health  and  youth,  while  they  are 
able  to  work  and  spare  it,  should  lay  up  some 
small,  inconsiderable  part  of  their  gettings  as  a 
deposit  in  safe  bands,  to  lie  as  a  store  in  bank  to 
relieve  them,  if  by  age  or  accident  they  come  to 
be  disabled,  or  Incapable  to  provide  for  themselves; 
and  that  if  God  so  bless  them,  that  they  nor 
theirs  never  come  to  need  it,  the  overplus  may  be 
employed  to  relieve  such  as  shall. 

If  nn  office  in  the  same  nature  with  this  were 
appointed  in  every  county  in  England,  I  doubt 
not  bnt  poverty  might  easily  be  preventedi  and 
be^rging  wholly  suppressed. 
The  proposal  is  for 

A  PENSION  OFFICE.    . 

That  an  office  be  erected  In  some  convenient 
place,  where  shall  be  a  secretary,  a  clerk,  and  a 
searcher,  always  attending. 

Ttiat  all  sorts  of  people,  who  arc  labouring 
people,  and  of  honest  repute,  of  what  calling  or 
condition  soever,  men  or  women,  beggars  and 
soldiers  excepted,  who  being  sound  of  their  limbs, 
and  under  fifty  years  of  age,  shall  come  to  the 
'  sold  office,  and  enter  their  names,  trades,  and 
I  places  of  abode,  into  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  shall  pay  down  at  the  time  of  the 
said  entering,  the  sum  of  sixpence,  and  ft'om  thence 
one  shilling  per  quarter  ;  shall  every  one  have  an 
assurance  under  the  seal  of  the  said  office,  for 
these  following  conditions, 

1.  Every  such  subscriber,  if  by  any  casualty 
(drunkenness  and  quarrels  excepted)  they  break 
their  limbs,  dislocate  joints,  or  are  dangerously 
maimed  or  bruised,  able  surgeons  appointed  for 
that  purpose  shall  take  them  into  their  care,  and 
endeavour  their  cure  gratis. 

2.  If  they  are  at  any  time  dangerously  sick, 
on  notice  given  to  the  said  offlce«  able  physicians 
shall  be  appointed  to  visit  them,  and  give  their 
prescriptions  gratis. 

d.  If  by  sickness  or  accident,  as  aforesaid,  they 
lose  their  limbs  or  eyes,  so  as  to  be  visibly  disabled 
to  work,  and  are  otherwise  poor  and  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves,  they  shall  either  be  cured 
at  the  charge  of  the  office,  or  be  allowed  a  pen- 
sion  for  subsistence  during  life. 

4.  If  they  become  lame,  aged,  bedrid,  or  by 
real  inflrmity  of  body  (the  venereal  excepted)  are 
unable  to  work,  and  otherwise  incapable  to  pro- 


vide for  themselves,  on  proof  made  that  it  is  really 
and  honestly  so,  they  shall  betaken  into  a  college 
or  hospital  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  be 
decently  maintained  during  life. 
%  5.  If  they  are  seamen,  and  die  abroad  on  board 
the  merchant's  ships  they  were  employed  in,  or 
are  cast  away  and  drowned,  or  taken  and  die  in 
slavery,  their  widows  shall  receive  a  pension  during 
their  widowhood. 

6.  If  they  were  tradesmen,  and  paid  the  pari&h 
rates,  if  by  decay  and  failure  of  trade  they  break 
and  are  put  in  prison  for  debt,  thev  shall  receive 
a  pension  for  subsistence  during  dose  imprison- 
ment 

7.  If  by  sickness  or  accidents  they  are  reduced 
to  extremities  of  poverty  for  a  season,  on  a  true 
representation  to  the  office,  they  shall  be  relieved 
as  the  governors  shall  see  cause. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  4th  article  such  as 
by  sickness  and  age  are  disabled  from  work, 
and  poor,  shall  be  taken  into  the  house  and 
provided  for;  whereas  in  the  Srd  article, 
they  who  are  blind,  or  have  lost  limbs,  &c 
shall  have  pensions  allowed  them. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  this. 

A  poor  man  or  woman  that  has  lost  his  hand, 
or  leg,  or  sight,  is  visibly  disabled,  and  we  cannot 
be  deceived,  whereas  other  infirmities  are  not  so 
easily  judged  of,  and  everybody  would  be  claim* 
ing  a  pension,  when  but  few  will  demand  being 
taken  into  an  hospital  but  such  as  are  really  in 
want. 

And  that  this  might  be  managed  with  such  care 
and  candour  as  a  design  which  carries  so  good  a 
face  ought  to  be,  I  propose  the  following  method 
for  putting  it  in  practice. 

I  suppose  eve^r  undertaking  of  such  a  magni* 
tttde  must  have  some  principal  agent  to  push  it 
forward,  who  most  manage  and  direct  everything 
always  with  direction  of  the  governors. 

And  first.  Til  suppose  one  general  office  erected 
for  the  great  parishes  of  Stepney  and  White- 
chapel;  and  as  Til  lay  down  afterwards  some 
methods  to  oblige  all  people  to  come  in  and  sub* 
scribe,  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  here,  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  large,  parishes 
(the  meaner  labouring  sort  I  mean)  should  enter 
their  names,  and  that  the  number  of  them  should 
be  100,000,  as  I  believe  they  would  be  at  least. 

First,  there  should  be  named,  50  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  said  parishes  (of  which  the 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the 
justices  of  the  peace  dwelling  in  the  bounds  of  the 
said  parish,  and  the  ministers  resident  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  part)  to  be  governors  of  the 
said  office. 

The  said  50  to  be  first  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  for  the  time  being,  and  every 
vacancy  to  be  supplied  in  10  days  at  farthest,  by 
the  majority  of  voices  of  the  rest 

The  50  to  choose  a  committee  of  1 1,  to  sit  twice 
a  week,  of  whom  3  to  be  a  quorum ;  with  a  chief 
governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a  treasurer. 

In  the  office,  a  secretary  with  clerks  of  bis  own, 
a  register,  and  2  clerks,  4  searchers,  a  messenger, 
one  in  daily  attendance  under  salary,  a  physician, 
a  surgeon,  and  4  visitors. 

In  the  hospital,  more  or  less,  accordiojr  to  the 
number  of  people  entertained,  a  housekeeper,  a 
steward,  nurses,  a  porter,  and  a  chaplain* 
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For  the  support  of  this  office,  and  that  the  de- 
posit money  might  go  to  none  but  the  persons 
and  uses  for  whom  it  is  paid,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  said  officers  and  salaries  was  the  chief  end 
of  the  undertaking,  as  in  many  a  project  it  has 
been ;  I  propose,  that  the  manager  or  undertaker, 
who  I  mentioned  before,  be  the  seeretary,  who 
shall  have  a  clerk  allowed  him,  whose  business 
it  shall  be  to  keep  the  register,  take  the  entries, 
and  give  out  the  tickets  scaled  by  the  governors, 
and  signed  by  himself,  and  to  enter  always  the 
payment  of  quarterage  of  every  subscriber.  And 
that  there  may  be  no  fraud  or  connivance,  and  too 
great  trust  be  not  reposed  in  the  said  secretary, 
every  subscriber  who  brings  his  quarterage  is  to 
put  it  into  a  great  chest,  locked  up  with  11  locks, 
every  member  of  the  committee  to  keep  a  key, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  opened  but  in  the  presence 
of  them  all ;  and  every  time  a  subscriber  pays 
bis  quarterage,  the  secretary  shall  give  him  a 
sealed  ticket,  thus  )pMstma»m\  which  shall  be 
allowed  as  the  receipt  of  quarterage  for  that 
quarter. 

Note,  the  reason  why  every  subscriber  shall 
take  a  receipt  or  ticket  for  his  quarterage,  is 
because  this  must  be  the  standing  law  of  the 
office,  that  if  any  subscriber  foil  to  pay  their 
quarterage,  they  shall  never  claim  after  it, 
untU  double  so  much  be  paid,  nor  not  at  all 
that  quarter,  whatever  befalls  them. 

The  secretary  should  be  allowed  to  have  2d.  for 
every  ticket  of  entry  he  gives  out,  and  Id.  for 
every  receipt  he  gives  for  quarterage,  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  as  follows : 

One  third  to  himself  in  lieu  of  salary,  he  being 
to  pay  three  clerks  out  of  it. 

One  third  to  the  clerks,  and  other  officers  among 
them. 

And  one  third  to  defray  the  incident  charge  of 
the  office. 

THUS  OALCUtAiaD.  p^  ^^ 

£.  «.  d, 
100,000  •ubtcribcnpsyisgld.  each  every  qiur- 
terb 1,666   S  4 


One  third  to  the  secretary  per  eaa.  end  three 
clerks 555    7  0 

Per  ann. 
£.   t.  d. 

-  100    0    0 

-  50    0    0 

-  100    0    0 
•     100    0    0 

-  100    0    0 

.    loo   0   0 


One  third  to  a  register 
to  a  clerk 
to  4  searchera 
to  a  physician 
to  a  surgeon 
to  four  Tisiton 


II 


II 
II 


II 


550  0  0 


One  third  to  incident  charges,  such 
to  ton  committee-men,  5s. 
each  sitting,  twice  per 
week  is        •       .       . 
to  a  clerk  of  committees 
to  a  messenger 
a  house  for  the  office 
a  house  for  the  hospital 
contingencies 


11 


II 

II 


•I 
II 


S60 
50 
40 
40 

100 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


II 


70  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 


560  15  7 


1,066  S   4 

All  the  charge  being  thus  paid  out  of  such  a 
trifle  as  Id.  per  quarter,  the  next  consideration 
is  to  examine  what  the  incomes  of  this  subscrip- 
tion may  be,  and  in  time  wlut  may  be  the  demands 
upon  it. 


£.    •  d. 


1500    0    0 
30,000    0    0 


17S    •    0 
19.SM    0    0 


1.774  10    0 
19,400    0    0 


S,2H    S 

•6,9U  IS 


If  100,000  persons  subscribe,  they  pay  dxiwn 

at  their  entering,  each  6d.  which  is 
And  the  first  year's  payment  is  in  stock  at 

Is.  per  quarter         -       -       -       -       - 
It  must  be  allowed,  that  under  three  montha 

the  subscriptions  will  not  be  well  com- 
plete ;  so  the  payment  of  quarterage  shall 

not  begin  but  from  the  daj  after  the  books 

are  AiU.  or  shut  up ;  andfrom  thence  one 

year  is  to  pass  before  any  claim  can  be 

made ;  and  the  money  conung  in  at  sepa^ 

rate  times,  I  suppose  no  improvraoent 

upon  it  for  the  first  year,  except  of  the 

2,500/.,  which  lent  to  the  king  on  some 

gi)od  l^d,  at  7/.  per  cent,  interest,  ad- 
vances the  first  year         -       .       .       - 
The  quarterage  of  the  aeoond  year,  abat" 

ing  for  1,000  claims  .... 

And  the  interest  of  the  first  year's  money, 

at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  le^t  to 

the  king,  as  aforesaid,  as  7  per  cenL  in- 
terest, ia  ..---- 
The  quarterage  of  the  third  year,  al>ating 

for  claims         ..--.- 
The  interest  of  former  cash,  to  the  end  of 

the  third  year  .       .       .       .       - 

Income  of  three  yearn        .... 

Note,  any  person  may  pay  2s.  np  to  5s.  quar- 
terly, iif  they  pleasct  and  upon  a  daim,  will 
be  allowed  in  proportion. 
To  assign  what  shall  be  the  charge  upon  this, 
where  contingency  has  so  great  a  share,  is  not  to 
be  done ;  but  by  way  of  political  arithmetic  a 
probable  guess  may  be  made. 
'Tis  to  be  noted,  that  the  pensioos  I  propose  to 
be  paid  to  persons  claiming  by  the  third,  fiftli, 
and  sixth  articles,  are  t|ius.     Every  person 
who  paid  Is.  quarterly,  shall  receive  12d. 
weekly,  and  so  in  proportion,  every  12d.  paid 
quarterly  by  any  one  person,  to  receive  so 
many  shillings  weekly,  if  they  come  to  claim 
a  pension. 
The  first  year  no  claim  is  allowed ;  so  the  bank 
has  in  stock  completely  1^,5001.  Prom  thence  we 
are  to  consider  the  number  of  claims. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  political  arithmetic 
supposes  not  above  one  in  40  to  die  per  ann.  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  people ;  and  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  that  the  circumstances  of  our  claims 
will  be  as  frequent  as  death ;  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Our  subscriptions  respect  all  persons  grown, 
and  in  the  prime  of  their  age ;  past  the  first,  and 
providing  against  the  last  pait  of  danger.  Sir 
William's  account  including  children  and  old  peo> 
ple»  which  always  makes  up  one  third  of  the  biils 
of  mortality. 

2.  Our  daims  will  CsU  thm  at  first,  for  several 
years ;  and  let  but  the  money  increase  for  ten 
years,  as  it  does  in  the  account  for  three  years, 
twould  be  almost  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole 
number. 

3.  Allow  that  casualty  and  poverty  are  oar 
debtor  side;  health,  prosperity,  and  death,  are 
the  creditor  side  of  the  account ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bable accounts,  those  three  artides  will  carry  off 
three  fourth  parts  of  the  number,  as  follows; — If 
1  in  40  shall  die  annually,  as  no  doubt  they  shall, 
and  more,  that  is  2,500  a  year,  which  in  20  years 
is  50,000  of  the  number,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
one  third  to  be  out  of  condition  to  claim,  appa- 
rently living  without  the  help  of  charity ;  and  one 
third  in  health  of  body,  and  able  to  work ;  which 
put  together,  makes  83392;  so  it  leaves  16.068 
fo  make  claims  of  charity  and  pensioos  in  the  fint 
20  years*  and  one  half  of  them  most,  accordiiv 


I 


to  Sir  William  Petty,  die  on  our  hands  in  20 
yean  $  lo  there  remains  but  8,8d4. 

Bat  to  put  it  out  of  doubt,  beyond  the  propor- 
tioQ  to  be  guessed  at,  V\\  allow  they  shall  full 
thus: 

The  first  yeart  we  are  to  note»  none  can  claim, 
and  the  second  year  the  number  must  be  very 
few,  bat  increasing :  wherefore  I  suppose 

£. 
One  in  «v«ry  500  shall  eUim  the  Mcond  year,  whkh 

U  MO,  the  diaige  whereof  is  -  -  -  -  500 
One  in  ereir  100  the  third  year,  is  1000 ;  the  chaige  2,500 
Together  wuh  the  fonner  200  ....     500 

3,500 

To  carry  on  the  calculation. 

We  tnd  the  stoek  at  the  end  of  the  Srd 

year 66,9S3  18  0 

The  qnazterage  of  the  4(b  year,  abatiiig  as 

I      before 19,000    0  0 

I  Intemtof  the  stock 4,882  17  6 

I  The  quarterage  of  the  5th  year  •       -       •  18,600    0  0 

Interest  of  the  stoek 6,173    0  0 


115,889  15    6 


The  chai]^  -       .       - 
2,000  to  fUl  the  4th  year 
And  the  old  conttnued 
2,000  the  Sth  year 
The  old  continued 


3,000 
5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
11,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


27,000    0    0 


By  this  computation  the  stock  is  increased 
aoove  the  charge  in  5  years,  89,379^.  15s.  6d. ,  and 
yet  here  are  sundry  articles  to  be  considered  on 
both  sides  of  the  account,  that  will  necessarily 
increase  the  stock  and  diminish  the  charge. 

£.    «.  d. 

First,  in  the  5  years'  time  6,200  having  claimed 
charity,  the  number  beiiig  abated  for  in 
the  reckoning  above  for  stock,  It  may  l>e 
allowed  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  in 
to  keep  the  number  full,  which  In  5  years 
amounts  to-------  3,400    0    0 

Their  sixpences  is 155    00 


3,555    0    0 
Which,  added  to  115,879<.  \Ss.  6d.,  augments 
the  stoek  to 119,434  15    6 

Six  thousand  two  hundred  persons  claiming 
help,  which  falls,  to  be  sure,  on  the  aged  and 
infirm,  I  think,  at  a  modest  computation,  in 
5  yean*  time,  500  of  them  may  be  dead, 
which,  without  allowing  annually,  we  take 
at  an  abatement  of  4,000/.  out  of  the  charge  4,000    0    0 


Which  reduces  the  charge  to 


23,000    0    0 


I 


Besides  this,  the  interest  of  the  quarterage, 
which  is  supposed  in  the  former  account  to  lie 
dead  till  the  year  is  out,  which,  cast  up  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  allowing  it  to  be  put  out 
quarterly,  as  it  may  well  be,  amounts  to  by  com- 
putation for  5  years,  5,250/. 

From  the  5th  year,  as  near  as  can  be  computed, 
the  number  of  pensioners  being  so  great,  I  make 
no  doubt  but  they  shall  die  off  of  the  hands  of 
the  undertaker  as  fast  as  they  shall  fall  in,  except- 
ing so  much  difference  as  the  payment  of  every 
year  which  the  interest  of  the  stock  shall  supply. 


For  example  :— 

£.  f.  d. 
At  theend  of  the  5th  year  the  stock  in  hand  04,629  15  6 
The  payment  of  the  Oth  year  -  .  .  20,000  0  0 
Interest  of  the  stock 5,408    4    0 


120,037  10    6 


Allow  an  overplus  charge  for  keeping  in  the 
house,  which  will  be  &arer  than  pensions, 

'  10,000/.  per  annum 10,000    0    0 

Charge  of  the  Oth  year        ....    22,500    0    0 
Balance  in  cash  -..-•-    87,537  19    6 

120,037  19    6 

This  also  is  to  be  allowed,  that  all  those  per- 
sons who  are  kept  by  the  office  in  the  house, 
shall  have  employment  provided  for  them,  where- 
by no  persons  shall  be  kept  idle ;  the  works  to 
be  suited  to  every  one's  capacity  without  rigour, 
only  gome  distinction  to  those  who  are  most 
willing  to  work ;  the  profits  of  the  said  work  to 
the  stock  of  the  house. 

Besides  this,  there  may  great  and  very  profit- 
able methods  be  found  out  to  improve  the  stock 
beyond  the  settled  interest  of  7  per  cent,  which 
perhaps  may  not  always  be  to  be  had,  for  the 
Exchequer  is  not  always  borrowing  money ;  but 
a  bank  of  80,00021  employed  by  fitithful  hands, 
need  not  want  opportunities  of  great  and  very 
considerable  improvement. 

Also  it  would  be  a  very  good  object  for  per« 
sons  who  die  rich  to  leave  legacies  to,  which  in 
time  might  be  very  well  supposed  to  raise  a 
standing  revenue  to  it. 

I  won't  say  but  various  contingencies  may  alter 
the  charge  of  this  undertaking,  and  swell  the 
claims  beyond  proportion,  further  than  I  extend  | 
it ;  but  all  that,  and  much  more,  is  sufficients 
answered  in  the  calculations,  by  above  80,000i. 
in  stock  to  provide  for  it. 

As  to  the  calculation  being  made  on  a  vast 
number  of  subscribers,  and  more  than,  perhaps, 
will  be  allowed  likely  to  subscribe,  I  think  tne 
proportion  may  hold  good  in  a  few,  as  well  as  in 
a  great  many ;  and,  perhaps,  if  20,000  subscribed, 
it  might  be  as  effectual ;  I  am,  indeed,  willing  to 
think  all  men  should  have  sense  enough  to  see 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  design,  and  be  persuaded 
by  their  interest  to  engage  in  it ;  bnt  some  men 
have  less  prudence  than  brutes,  and  will  make  no 
provision  against  age  till  it  comes ;  and  to  deal 
with  such,  two  ways  might  be  used  by  authority 
to  compel  them. 

1.  liic  churchwardens  and  justices  of  peace 
should  send  the  beadle  of  the  parish  with  an 
officer  belonging  to  this  office,  about  to  the  poorer 
parishioners,  to  tell  them,  that  since  such  honour- 
able provision  is  made  for  them  to  secure  them- 
selves in  old  age  from  poverty  and  distress,  they 
should  expect  no  relief  from  the  parish,  if  they 
refused  to  enter  themselves,  and  by  sparing  so 
small  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  prevent  future 
misery. 

2.  The  churchwardens  of  every  paruh  might 
refuse  the  removal  of  persons  and  families  into 
their  parish,  but  upon  Uieir  having  entered  into 
this  office. 

3.  All  persons  should  be  publicly  desired  to 
forbear  giving  anything  to  beggars ;  and  all  com- 
mon beggars  suppressed  after  a  certain  time ;  for 
this  would  effectually  suppress  beggary  at  last. 
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And  to  oblige  theparithes  to  do  this  on  behalf 
of  such  a  project,  the  governor  of  the  house 
should  secure  the  parish  against  all  charges  com- 
ing upon  them  from  any  person  who  did  subscribe 
and  pay  the  quarterage,  and  that  would  roost 
certainly  oblige  any  parish  to  endeavour  that  all 
the  labouring  meaner  people  in  the  parish  should 
enter  their  names;  for  in  time  'twould  most 
certainly  take  all  the  poor  in  the  parish  oflT  of 
their  hands. 

I  know  that  by  law  no  parish  can  refuse  to 
relieve  any  person  or  family  fallen  into  distress, 
and  therefore  to  send  them  word  they  must  ex- 
pect no  relief,  would  seem  a  vain  thre:itcning ; 
but  thus  far  the  parish  may  do ;  they  shall  be 
esteemed  as  persons  who  deserve  no  relief,  and 
shall  be  used  accordingly ;  fbr  who  indeed  would 
ever  pity  that  man  in  his  distress,  who,  at  the 
expense  of  two  pots  of  beer  a  month,  might  have 
prevented  it,  and  would  not  spare  it  ? 

As  to  my  calculations,  on  which  I  do  not  de- 
pond  neither,  I  say  this,  if  they  arc  probable,  and 
that  In  5  years*  time  a  subscription  of  100,000 
persons  would  have  87,537^1  195.  Gd,  in  cash,  all 
charges  paid,  I  desire  anyone  but  to  reflect  what 
will  not  such  a  sum  do ;  for  instance,  were  it 
laid  out  in  the  million  lottery  tickets,  which  are 
now  sold  at  6/.  each,  and  bring  in  IL  per  annum 
for  15  years,  every  1,000^  so  laid  out  pays  back 
in  time  2.500/.,  and  that  time  would  be  as  fast  as 
it  would  be  wanted,  and  therefore  be  as  good  as 
money;  or,  if  laid  out  in  improving  rents,  as 
ground-rents  with  buildings  to  devolve  in  time, 
there  is  no  question  but  a  revenue  would  be 
raised  in  time  to  maintain  one-third  part  of  the 
number  of  subscribers,  if  they  should  come  to 
claim  charity. 

And  I  desire  any  man  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  this  kingdom,  and  tell  me,  if  all  the 
people  of  England,  old  and  youngt  rich  and  poor, 
were  to  pav  into  one  common  bank  4s.  per  an- 
num a-hcaj,  aud  that  4s.  duly  and  honestly 
managed,  whether  the  overplus  paid  by  those 
who  die  off,  and  by  those  who  never  come  to 
want,  would  not  in  all  probability  maintain  all 
that  should  be  poor,  and  for  ever  banish  beggary 
and  poverty  out  of  the  kingdom. 

OF    WAGERING. 

Wagering,  as  now  practised  by  politics  and 
contracts,  is  become  a  branch  of  assurances ;  it 
was  before  moro  properly  a  part  of  gaming,  and 
as  it  deserved,  had  but  a  very  low  esteem  ;  but 
shifting  sides,  and  the  war  providing  proper  sub- 
jects, as  the  contingencies  of  sieges,  battles, 
treaties,  and  campaigns,  it  increased  to  an  extra- 
ordinary reputation,  and  offices  were  erected  on 
purpose,  which  managed  it  to  a  strange  degree 
and  with  great  advantage,  especially  to  the  office 
keepers ;  so  that,  as  has  been  computed,  there 
was  not  less  gaged  on  one  side  ond  other  upon 
the  second  siege  of  Limerick  than  200,000/. 

How  'tis  managed,  and  by  what  trick  and  arti- 
Bce  it  became  a  trade,  and  bow  Insensibly  men 
were  drawn  into  it,  an  easy  account  may  be  given. 

1  believe  novelty  was  the  first  wheel  that  set 
it  on  work,  and  I  need  make  no  reflection  upon 
the  power  of  that  charm  ;  it  was  wholly  a  new 
thing,  at  least  upon  the  Exchange  of  iJondon ; 


and  the  first  occasion  that  gave  it  a  room  anoog 
public  discourse,  was  some  persons  forming 
wagers  on  the  return  and  success  of  King  James, 
for  which  the  government  took  occasioa  to  use 
them  as  they  deserved. 

I  I  have  heard  a  bookseller  in  King  James's  time 
I  say,  that  if  he  would  have  a  book  sell,  be  would 
have  it  burnt  by  the  band  of  the  common  han^* 
mau  ;  the  man,  no  doubt,  valued  his  profit  above 
his  reputation ;  but  people  are  so  addieted  to 
prosecute  a  thing  that  seems  forbid,  that  this 
very  practice  seemed  to  be  eneoaraged  by  its 
l>eing  contraband. 

The  trade  increased,  and  first  on  the  Exchange, 
and  then  in  coffee-houses,  it  got  life,  till  the 
brokers,  those  vermin  of  trader  got  hold  of  it, 
and  then  particular  offices  were  set  apart  for  it, 
and  an  incredible  .resort  thither  was  to  be  snea 
every  day. 

These  offices  had  not  been  long  ia  being,  bat 
they  were  thronged  with  sharpers  and  setters,  as 
much  as  the  groom-porter's,  or  any  gaming 
ordinary  in  town,  where  a  man  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  a  good  figure^  and  prepare  the  keeper 
of  the  office  to  give  him  a  credit  as  a  good  man ; 
and  though  he  had  not  a  groat  to  pay,  he  shonid 
take  guineas,  and  sign  polities,  till  he  had  received, 
perhaps,  3  or  400L  in  money,  on  oondition  to  pay 
groat  odds,  and  then  suoeess  tries  the  man  ;  if 
he  wins,  his  fortune  is  made;  if  not,  he*s  a  better 
man  than  he  was  before  by  just  so  much  money ; 
for  as  to  the  debt,  he  is  your  humble  servant  in 
the  Temple  or  Whitehall. 

But  besides  those  who  are  but  the  thieves  of 
the  trade,  there  is  a  method  as  effectoal  to  get 
money  as  possible,  managed  with  more  appearing 
honesty,  but  no  less  art,  by  which  the  wagerer, 
in  confederacy  with  the  office-keeper,  sb^  lay 
vast  sums,  great  odds,  and  yet  be  idways  sore  to 
win. 

For  example  ;— 

A  town  in  Flanders,  or  elsewhere,  daring  the 
war,  is  besieged ;  perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  the  defence  is  vigorous,  and  relief  probable, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  people  the  town 
will  hold  out  so  long,  or  perhaps  not  be  taken  at 
all.  The  wagerer  has  two  or  three  more  of  his 
sort  in  conjunction,  of  which  always  the  office- 
keeper  is  one ;  and  they  run  down  all  disooorse 
of  the  taking  the  town,  and  offer  great  odds  it 
shall  not  be  taken  by  such  a  day.  Perhaps  this 
goes  on  a  week,  and  then  the  scale  tains  i  and 
though  they  seem  to  hold  the  same  opinion  stUI, 
yet  underhand  the  office-keeper  has  orders  to 
take  all  the  odds  which  by  their  example  was 
before  given,  against  the  taking  the  Uvvn  ;  and 
so  all  their  first  given  odds  are  easily  secured,  and 
yet  the  people  brought  into  a  vein  of  betting 
against  the  siege  of  the  town  too.  Then  they 
order  all  the  odds  to  be  taken  as  long  as  they  will 
run,  while  they  themselves  openly  give  odds,  and 
slirn  politics,  and  oftentimes  take  their  own 
money,  till  they  have  received  perhaps  double 
what  they  at  first  laid.  Then  they  turn  the 
scale  at  once,  and  cry  down  the  town,  and  lay 
that  it  shall  be  taken,  till  the  length  of  tlie  first 
odds  is  fully  run ;  and  by  this  manage,  if  tho 
town  be  token,  they  win,  perhaps,  2  or  3,0002.. 
and  if  it  be  not  taken,  they  are  no  losers  neither. 

*'ris  visible  by  experience,  not  one  town  in  ten 
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is  bes'ipgad,  but  'tis  taken.  The  art  of  war  is  so 
improved,  and  oar  i^enerals  are  so  wary,  that  an 
army  seldom  attempts  a  siege  but  when  they  are 
almost  sure  to  go  on  with  it ;  and  no  town  can 
hold  out,  if  a  relief  cannot  be  had  from  abroad. 

Now  if  I  can,  by  first  laying  3001.  to  200/.  with 
A,  that  the  town  shall  not  be  taken,  wheedle  in 
B  to  lay  mc  5,0006  to  2,0001  of  the  same ;  and 
after  that,  by  bringing  down  the  vogue  of  the 
sie}^  reduce  the  wagers  to  even-hand,  and  lay 
%O0OL  with  C  that  the  town  shall  not  be  taken ; 
by  this  method,  'tis  plain, 

If  the  town  be  not  token,  I  win  2,200/.  and  lose 
2,00QL 

If  the  town  be  taken,  I  win  5,000/L  and  lose 
2,500/. 

This  is  gaming  by  role,  and  in  such  a  knot  'tis 
impossible  to  lose ;  for  if  it  is  in  any  man's,  or 
company  of  men's  power,  by  any  artifice  to  alter 
the  odds,  'tis  in  their  power  to  command  the 
money  ont  of  every  man's  pocket  who  has  no 
more  wit  than  to  venture. 

OF    FOOLS. 


Of  all  persons  who  are  objects  of  our  chanty, 
none  move  my  compassion  like  those  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  to  leave  in  a  full  state  of  health 
and  strength,  but  deprived  of  reason  to  act  for 
themselves.  And  it  Is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
greatest  scandals  upon  the  understanding  of 
others,  to  mock  at  those  who  want  it.  Upon 
this  account  I  think  the  hospitol  we  call  Bedlam 
to  be  a  noble  foundation ;  a  visible  instance  of 
the  sense  our  ancestors  hod  of  the  greatest  un- 
happiness  which  can  befal  human  kind :  since  as 
'  the  soul  in  man  distinguishes  him  from  a  brute, 
'  so,  where  the  soul  is  dead  (for  so  it  is  as  to  act- 
ing) no  brute  so  much  a  beast  as  a  man.  But 
since  never  to  have  it,  and  to  have  lost  it,  are 
synonymous  in  the  effect ;  I  wonder  how  it  came 
to  pan,  that  in  the  settlement  of  that  hospital 
they  made  no  provision  for  persons  born  without 
the  use  of  their  reason,  such  as  we  call  fools,  or 
more  properly  naturals. 

We  use  such  in  England  with  the  last  con- 
tempt,  which  I  think  is  a  strange  error,  since, 
though  they  are  useless  to  the  commonwealth, 
they  are  only  so  by  God's  direct  providence,  and 
no  previous  fault. 

I  think  'twould  very  well  become  this  wise  age 
to  tbke  care  of  such :  and  perhaps  they  are  a 
particular  rent-charge  on  the  g^^at  family  of  man- 
kind,  left  by  the  Mn&er  of  us  all ;  like  a  younger 
brother,  who  though  the  estote  be  given  from 
htiD,  yet  his  father  expected  the  heir  should  toke 
some  care  of  him. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked,  who  ought  in  particular 
to  be  charged  with  this  work  ?  I  would  answer 
in  f^eneral,  those  who  have  a  portion  of  onder- 
atanding  extraordinary ;  not  that  I  would  lay  a 
tax  upon  any  man's  brains,  or  discourage  wit,  by 
appointing  wise  men  to  maintain  fools.  But 
some  tribute  is  due  to  God's  goodness  for  be- 
stowing extraordinary  gifts ;  and  who  can  it  be 
better  paid  to,  than  such  as  suffer  for  want  of 
the  same  bounty  ? 

For  the  providing,  therefore,  some  subsistence 
for  such,  that  natural  defects  may  not  be  ex- 
posed: 


IK  THE  HOUSE. 

A  Steward £30  per 

A  Purveyor M      i 

A  Cook JO      , 

A  Butler 20 

Six  Women  to  assut  the  Cook  and  clean 

the  house,  £4  each        -       -       -       -  24 

Six  Nurtea  to  tend  the  people,  £3  each    -  18 

A  Chaplain -  20 


i> 


» 


£152  per 
A  hundred  Alms-people,  at  £8  per  ana., 
diet,  &c. 800      „ 


It  is  proposed, 

That  a  fool-house  be  erected,  either  by  public 
authority,  or  by  the  city,  or  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  into  which,  all  that  are  naturals,  or  bom 
fools,  without  respect  or  distinction,  should  be 
admitted  and  maintained. 

For  the  maintenance  of  this,  a  small  stated 
contribution,  settled  by  the  authority  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  without  any  damage  to  the  per- 
sons paying  the  same,  might  be  very  easily  raised, 
by  a  tax  upon  learning,  to  be  paid  by  the  authors 
of  books. 

Every  hook  that  shall  be  printed  in  folio,  from    £.  s.  d. 
40  sheets  and  upwards,  to  pay  at  the  licensing  j 

f  for  the  whole  impression)        -       -       -       -500. 

Under  40  sheeU 200 

Every  quarto        -       -        -       -       -        -       -100 

Every  ooavo  of  10  sheets  and  upwards       -       -    1    0    0 
Every  octavo  under  10  sheets,  and  every  bound 

book  in  I2ma 0  10    0 

Every  stitched  pamphlet 020 

Reprinted  copies  the  same  rates. 

This  tax  to  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of  Lon- 
don for  the  space  of  20  years,  would,  without 
question,  raise  a  fund  suflUcicnt  to  build  and  pur- 
chase a  settlement  for  this  house. 

1  suppose  this  little  tax  being  to  be  raised  at 
so  few  places  as  the  printing  presses,  or  the  li- 
censers of  books,  and  consequently  the  charge 
but  very  small  in  gothering,  might  bring  in  about 
1,500/.  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  20  years,  which 
would  perform  the  work  to  the  degree  following. 

The  house  should  be  plain  and  decent  (for  I 
don't  think  the  ostentation  of  buildings  necessary 
or  suitable  to  works  of  charity);  and  be  built 
somewhere  out  of  town,  for  the  sake  of  the  air. 

The  building  to  cost  about  l.OOOC,  or  if  the 
revenue  exceed,  to  cost  2fi00L  at  most,  and  tho 
salaries  mean  in  proportion. 


£052pGrann. 
The  table  for  the  Officers,  and  contingen- 

ciM,  and  Clothes  for  the  Alms-people, 

and  Rring,  put  together  ...  £500  per  ann. 
An  Auditor,  of  the  Aoooonts,  a  Committee  of  the  Governors, 

and  two  Clerks. 

Here  I  suppose  l,500f.  per  annum  revenue  to 
be  settled  upon  the  house,  which  'tis  very  pro- 
bable  might  be  raised  from  the  tax  aforesaid. 
But  since  an  act  of  parliament  is  necessary  to  be 
had  for  the  collecting  this  duty,  and  that  taxes 
for  keeping  of  fools  would  be  difficultly  obtained, 
while  they  are  so  much  wanted  for  wise  men,  I 
would  propose  to  raise  the  money  by  voluntary 
charity,  which  would  be  a  work  would  leave 
more  honour  to  the  undertakers  than  feasts  and 
great  shows,  which  our  public  bodies  too  much 
diminish  their  stocks  with. 

But  to  pass  all  supposititious  ways,  which  are 
easily  thought  of,  but  hardly  procured ;  I  pro- 
pose to  maintain  fools  out  of  our  own  folly ;  and 
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whereas  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  thrown 
about  in  lotteries,  the  following  proposal  would 
very  easily  perfect  our  work. 

A  CHARITY-LOTTERY. 

That  a  lottery  be  set  up  by  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  for 
100,000  tickets,  at  2O3.  each,  to  be  drawn  by  the 
known  way  and  method  of  drawing  lotteries,  as  the 
million  lottery  was  drawn  ;  in  which  no  allowance 
to  be  made  to  anybody;  but  the  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive the  full  sum  of  100,000iL  put  in  without  dis- 
count ;  and  yet  this  double  adtantage  to  follow. 

1.  That  an  immediate  sum  of  1^.000/.  shall 
be  raised  and  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the 
public  use.  r 

2.  A  sum  of  aboTe  20,000/.  be  gained,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  known  trustees,  to  be  laid 
out  in  0  charity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

That  as  soon  is  the  money  shall  be  come  in, 
it  shall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  either  on 
some  good  fund,  if  any  suitable,  or  00  the  credit 
of  exchequer ;  and  that  when  the  lottery  is 
drawn,  the  fortunate  to  receive  tallies  or  bills 
from  the  exchequer  for  their  money,  payable  at 
four  years. 

The  exchequer  receives  this  money,  and  gives 
out  tallies  according  to  the  prizes,  when  His  drawn, 
all  payable  at  four  years,  and  the  interest  of  this 
money  for  four  years  'u  struck  in  tallies  propor- 
tioned to  the  time,  and  givrn  to  the  trustees ; 
which  is  the  profit  I  propose  for  the  work. 

Thus  the  fortunate  have  an  immediate  title 
to  their  prizes,  at  four  years,  without  interest ; 
and  the  hospital  will  have  also  an  immediate  title 
to  6,000/.  per  annum,  for  four  years,  which  is  the 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  any  should  object  against  the  time  of  stay- 
ing for  their  prizes,  it  should  be  answered  thus, 
that  whoever  did  not  like  to  stay  the  time  for  the 
money,  upon  discounting  four  years*  interest  at 
8  per  cent,  should  have  their  money  down. 

I  think  this  specimen  will  inform  anybody  what 
might  be  done  by  lotteries,  were  they  not  hack- 
nied  about  in  private  hands,  who  by  fraud  and 
ill-management  put  them  out  of  repute,  and  so 
neither  gain  themselves,  nor  suffer  any  useful 
handsome  design  to  succeed. 

*T would  be  needless,  I  suppose,  to  mention  that 
such  a  proposal  as  this  ought  to  be  set  on  foot  by 
public  approbation,  and  by  men  of  known  integ- 
rity  and  estates,  that  there  may  be  no  room  left 
for  a  suspicion  of  private  advantage. 

If  this  or  any  equivalent  proposal  succeeded  to 
raise  the  money,  1  would  have  the  house  estab- 
lished as  aforesaid,  with  larger  or  smaller  reve- 
nues, AS  necessity  obliged ;  then  the  persons  to 
be  received  should  be  without  diitinction  or  re- 
spect, but  principally  such  as  were  really  poor 
and  friendless ;  and  any  that  were  kept  already 
bv  any  parish  collection,  the  said  parish  should 
allow  40s.  yearly  towards  their  maintenance; 
which  no  parish  would  refuse  that  subsisted  them 
wholly  before. 

I  make  no  question,  but  that  if  such  an  hospi- 
tal was  erected  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  city, 
one  great  circumstance  would  happen,  viz.  that 
the  common  sort  of  people,  who  are  very  much 
addicted  to  rambling  in  the  fields,  would  make 


this  bouse  the  customary  walk,  to  divert  Iben- 
selves  with  the  objects  to  be  seen  there,  and  to 
make  what  they  call  sport  with  the  calamity  of 
others,  at  is  now  shamefully  allowed  in  BedisB. 

To  prevent  this,  and  that  the  condition  of  such, 
which  deserves  pity  and  not  contempt,  might  not 
be  the  more  exposed  by  this  charity,  it  should  be 
ordered,  that  the  steward  of  the  house  be  in  com- 
mission of  the  peace  within  tlie  preeineta  of  the 
house  only,  and  authorized  to  punish  bj  limitfld 
fines,  or  otherwise,  any  person  tliat  shall  oiler  any 
abuse  to  the  poor  alms-people,  or  shall  offer  to 
make  sport  at  their  condiUon. 

If  any  person,  at  reading  of  this,  should  be  10 
impertinent  as  to  ask  to  what  purpose  I  would 
appoint  a  chaplain  in  an  hospital  of  fools  ?  I  could 
answer  him  very  well  hj  saying,  for  the  use  of 
the  other  persons,  officers  and  attendanta  in  the 
house. 

But  besides  that,  pray,  why  not  a  chaplain  Ibr 
fools  as  well  as  for  knaves,  since  both,  though  in  a 
different  manner,  are  oncapable  of  reaping  any 
benefit  by  religion,  unless  by  some  invisible  DEh 
floence  they  are  made  docible;  and  since  the 
same  secret  power  can  restore  these  to  their  rea- 
son, as  must  make  the  other  senaiUe;  pray. 
why  not  a  chaplain  1  Idiots,  indeed,  were  denied 
the  communion  in  the  primitive  chnrclies ;  but 
1  never  read  they  were  not  to  lie  prayed  fen*,  or 
were  not  admitted  to  hear. 

If  we  allow  any  religion,  and  a  Divine  Supreme 
Power  whose  influence  works  invisibly  on  the 
hearts  of  men  (as  he  must  be  worse  than  the  peo- 
pie  we  talk  of  who  denies  it),  we  must  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  power  can  restore  the  reason- 
ing faculty  to  an  idiot ;  and  'tis  oor  part  to  use 
the  proper  means  of  supplicating  heaven  to  that 
cod,  leaving  the  disposing  part  to  the  issue  of 
unalterable  Providence. 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  has  not  left  as  with- 
out examples  of  some  of  the  most  stupid  natunl 
idiots  in  the  worldt  who  have  been  restored  to 
their  reason,  or,  as  one  would  think,  had  reason  in- 
fused after  a  long  life  of  idiotism :  perhaps,  among 
other  wise  ends,  to  confute  that  aoitlid  sopposltioD, 
that  idiots  have  no  soult. 

OP  BANKRUPTS. 

This  chapter  has  some  right  to  stand  next  to 
that  of  fools :  for,  besides  the  common  aceepta- 
tlon  of  late,  which  makes  every  unfortunate  man 
a  fool,  I  think  no  man  so  much  made  a  feol  of  as 
a  bankrupt. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  so  much  liberty  with  our 
laws,  which  are  generally  good,  and  above  all  things 
are  tempered  with  mercy,  lenity,  and  freedom,  tlus 
has  something  in  it  of  barbarity;  it  gives  a  loose 
to  the  malice  and  revenge  of  tiie  creditor,  aa  well 
as  a  power  to  right  himself  while  it  leaves  the 
debtor  00  way  to  show  himself  honest.  It  eoo- 
trives  all  the  ways  possible  to  drive  the  debtor  to 
despair,  and  encourages  no  new  industry,  for  it 
maaes  him  perfectly  uncapable  of  anytfateg  but 
starving. 

This  law,  especially  as  it  is  now  frequently  ez* 
ecuted,  tends  wholly  to  the  deilnietloo  of  the 
debtor,  and  yet  very  little  to  the  advaatafe  of 
the  creditor. 

L  The  severities  to  the  debtor  are  nni 
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able,  and,  I  may  so  say*  a  little  inhuman  ;  for  it 
not  only  strips  him  of  all  in  a  moment,  but  renders 
him  for  ever  incapable  of  helping  himself,  or  reliev- 
ing his  family  bj  future  industry.     If  he  escapes 
from  prison,  which  is  hardly  done  too,  if  he  has 
nothing  left,  he  must  starve,  or  live  on  charity ; 
if  he  goes  to  work,  no  man  dare  pay  him  his 
wages,  but  he  shall  pay  it  again  to  the  creditors. 
If  he  has  any  private  stock  left  for  a  subsistence, 
I   he  can  put  it  nowhere ;  every  man  is  bound  to 
be  a  thief,  and  take  it  from  him  :  if  he  trusts  it 
'  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  he  must  receive  it  again 
I  as   a  great  courtesy,   for  that  friend   is  liable 
i  (o  account  for  it.      f  have  known  a  poor  man 
,   prosecuted  by  a  statute  to  that  degree,  that  all 
,  he  ha^l  left  was  a  little  money,  which  he  knew 
i   not  where  to  hide ;  at  last,  that  he  might  not 
I  starve,  he  gives  it  to  his  brother,  who  had  enter- 
.  tained  him  ;  the  brother,  after  he  had  his  money, 
I  quarrels  with  him  to  get  him  out  of  his  house  ; 
'  and  when  he  desires  him  to  let  him  have  the  mo- 
ney he  lent  him,  gives  him  this  for  answer,  **  I 
'  cannot  pay  you  safely,  for  there  is  a  statute 
against  you  ;**  which  run  the  poor  man  to  such  ex. 
tremities  that  he  destroyed  himself.     Nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  for  men  who  are  reduced  by 
miscarriage  in  trade  to  compound  and  set  up 
again,  and  get  good  estates :  bat  a  statute,  as  we 
call  it,  for  ever  shuts  up  all  doors  to  the  debtor's 
recovery ;  as  if  breaking  were  a  crime  so  capital, 
that  he  ought  to  be  cast  out  of  human  society, 
and  exposed  to  extremities  worse  than  death. 
And,  which  will  further  expose  the  fruitless  seve- 
rity of  this  law,  'tis  easy  to  make  it  appear  that 
all  this  cruelty  to  the  debtor  is  so  far  (generally 
speaking)  from  advantaging  the  creditors,  that  it 
destroys  the  estate,  consumes  it  in  extravagant 
charges,  and  unless  the  debtor  be  consenSng, 
seldom  makes  any  considerable  dividends.     And 
I  am  bold  to  say,  there  is  no  advantage  made  by 
the  prosecuting  of  a  statute  with  severity,  but 
what  might  be  doubly  made  by  methods  more 
mercifhl.     And  though  I  am  not  to  prescribe  to 
the  legislators  of  the  nation,  yet  by  way  of  essay, 
I  take  leave  to  give  my  opinion  and  my  expeii- 
rnce  in  the  methods,  consequences,  and  remedies 
of  this  law. 

All  people  know,  who  remember  anything  of 
the  times  when  that  law  was  made,  that  the  evil 
it  was  pointed  at  was  grown  very  rank,  and 
breaking  to  defraud  creditors  so  much  a  trade, 
that  the  parliament  had  good  reason  to  set  up  a 
fury  to  deal  with  it ;  and  1  am  far  from  re6ect- 
ing  on  the  makers  of  that  law,  who,  no  question, 
saw  *twas  necessary  at  that  time.  But  as  laws. 
though  in  themselves  good,  are  more  or  less  so, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  seasonable,  squared,  and 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  time  of  the 
evil  they  are  made  against;  so  'twere  worth 
while  Cwith  submisaon)  for  the  same  authority 
to  examine  :— 

1.  Whether  the  length  of  time  since  that  act 
was  made  has  not  given  opportunity  to  debtors — 

1.  To  evade  the  force  of  the  act  by  ways  and 
shifts  to  avoid  the  power  of  it,  and  secure 
their  estates  out  of  the  reach  of  it 

2.  To  turn  the  point  of  it  against  those  whom 
it  was  made  to  relieve?  Since  we  see  fre- 
quently now,  that  bankrupts  desire  statutes, 


and  procure  them  to  be  taken  out  against 
themselves. 
%  Whether  the  extremities  of  this  law  are  not 
often  carried  on  beyond  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  act  itself,  by  persons  who,  besides 
being  creditors,  are  also  malicious,  and  gratify 
their  private  revenge  by  prosecuting  the  omnder, 
to  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

If  these  two  points  are  to  be  proved,  then  I 
am  sure  'twill  follow,  that  this  act  is  now  a  pub- 
lic grievance  to  the  nation ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
will  be  one  time  or  other  repealed  by  the  same 
wise  authority  which  made  it. 

1.  Time  and  experience  have  furnished  the 
debtors  with  ways  and  means  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  statute,  and  to  secure  their  estate  against 
the  reach  of  it,  which  renders  it  often  insignifl* 
cant ;  and,  consequently,  the  knave  against 
whom  the  law  was  particularly  bent,  gets  off; 
while  he  only  who  fails  of  mere  necessity,  and 
whose  honest  principle  will  not  permit  him  to 
practise  those  methods,  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
this  act :  and,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  for  a  man  to  order  his  estate 
so,  that  a  statute  shall  have  no  power  over  it,  or 
at  least  but  a  little. 

If  the  bankrupt  be  a  merchant,  no  statute  can 
reach  his  effects  beyond  the  seas ;  so  that  he  has 
nothing  to  secure  but  his  books,  and  away  he 
goes  into  the  Friars.  If  a  shopkeeper,  he  has 
more  difficulty  ;  but  that  is  made  easy,  for  there 
are  men  (and  carts)  to  be  had,  whose  trade  it  is, 
and  who  in  one  night  shall  remove  the  greatest 
warehouse  of  goods,  or  cellar  of  wines,  in  the 
town,  and  carry  them  off  into  those  nurseries  of 
rogues,  the  Mint  and  Friars ;  and  our  aonstables 
and  watch,  who  are  the  allowed  magistrates  of 
the  night,  and  who  shall  stop  a  poor  little  lurking 
thief,  that  it  may  be  has  stolen  a  bundle  of  old 
clothes,  worth  5b.  t  shall  let  them  all  pass  without 
any  disturbance,  and  see  a  hundred  honest  men 
robbed  of  their  estates  before  their  faces,  to  the 
eternal  infamy  of  the  justice  of  the  nation. 

And  were  a  man  but  to  hear  the  discourse 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  dens  of  thieves, 
when  they  first  swarm  about  a  new  comer,  to 
comfort  him  ;  for  they  are  not  all  hardened  to  a 
like  degree  at  once.  *'  Well,"  says  the  first, 
**  come,  don*t  be  concerned,  you  have  got  a  good 
parcel  of  goods  away,  I  promise  you  ;  you  need 
not  value  all  the  world. "~**  Ah  !  would  I  had 
done  so,"  says  another,  "■  Ide  a  laughed  at  all 
my  creditors." — *•  Ay,"  says  the  young  proficient 
in  the  hardened  trade,  "  but  my  creditors  !'*-. 
"  Damn  tlie  creditors,"  says  a  third ;  "  why, 
there's  such  a  one  and  such  a  one,  they  have 
creditors  too,  and  they  won't  agree  with  them, 
and  here  they  live  like  gentlemen,  and  care  not 
a  farthing  for  them.  Offer  your  creditors  half- 
a* crown  in  the  pound,  and  pay  it  them  in  old 
debts,  and  if  they  won't  take  it,  let  them  alone, 
they'll  come  after  you,  never  fear  it.".^**  Oh  I 
but  a  statute,"  says  he  again. — *'  Oh  1  but  the 
devil,"  cries  the  IHinter ;  "  why,  'tis  the  statutes 
we  live  by,"  say  they :  •'  why,  if  'twere  not  for 
statutes,  creditors  would  comply,  and  debtors 
would  compound,  and  we  honest  fellows  here  of 
the  Mint  would  be  started.  Prithee,  what  need 
you  care  for  a  statute?  A  thousand  statutes 
6an*t  reach  you  here."    This  is  the  language  of 


the  country,  aod  the  new  ooner  soon  leami  to 
speak  it  (for  I  think  I  may  say,  withoat  wrong- 
ing any  man,  I  have  known  many  a  man  go  in 
among  them  honest,  that  is,  without  ill  design, 
but  I  never  knew  one  oome  away  so  again). 
Then  comes  a  graver  sort  among  this  bUok  crew 

Sfor  here,  as  in  bell,  are  fiends  of  degrees,  and 
ifferent  magnitude),  and  be  falls  into  diseoune 
with  the  new  comer,  and  gives  him  more  solid 
advice.    **  Look  yon,  sir,  I  am  ooneemed  to  see 
you  melancholy ;  I  am  in  your  circnraatanoe  too, 
and  if  you'll  accept  of  it,  I'll  give  you  the  best 
advice  I  can  ;**  and  so  begins  the  grave  discourse. 
The  man  is  in  too  much  trouble  not  to  want 
counsel,  so  he  thanks  him,  and  he  goes  on: 
*'  Send  a  summons  to  your  creditors,  and  offer 
them  what  you  can  propose  hi  the  pound  (always 
reserving  a  good  stock  to  begin  the  world  again), 
which,  if  they  will  take,  you  are  a  free  man,  and 
better  than  yon  were  before ;  if  they  wont  take 
it,  you  know  the  worst  of  it,  you  are  on  the  bet- 
ter side  of  the  hedge  with  them.     If  they  will 
not  take  it,  but  will  proceed  to  a  statute,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  oppose  force  to  force ; 
for  the  laws  of  nature  tell  you,  you  must  not 
starve ;  and  a  statute  is  so  barbarous,  so  unjust, 
so  malick>us  a  way  of  proceeding  against  a  man. 
that  I  do  not  think  any  debtor  obliged  to  oonsi« 
der  anything  but  his  own  preservation,  when 
once  they  go  on  with  that     For  why,"  says  the 
old  studied  wretch,  '*  should  the  credifors  spend 
your  estate  in  the  commission,  and  then  demand 
the  debt  of  you  too  ?    Do  you  owe  anything  to 
the  commission  of  the  statute  ?'*—**  No,"  says  he.  | 
'*  Why  then,**  sap  he,  "  I  warrant  their  charges 
will  come  to  2002.  out  of  your  eetate,  and  they 
must  have  lOifc  a  day  for  starving  you  and  your 
family.     I  cannot  see  why  any  man  should  think 
I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  pay  the  eitrava- 
gance  of  other  men.     If  my  creditors  spend  SOOL 
in  getting  in  my  estate  by  a  statute,  which  I 
offered  to  surrender  without  it,  TU  reckon  that 
5002.  paid  them  ;  let  them  take  it  among  them ; 
for  equity  is  due  to  a  bankrupt  as  irell  as  to  any 
man ;  and  if  the  laws  do  not  give  it  us,  we  must 
take  it." 

This  is  too  rational  discourse  not  ,to  please 
him,  and  he  proceeds  by  this  advioe ;  the  cre- 
ditors cannot  agree,  but  take  out  a  statute;  and 
the  man  that  offered  at  first,  it  may  be,  lOt.  in 
the  pound,  is  kept  in  that  cursed  place  till  he  has 
spent  it  all,  and  can  oflRer  nothing,  and  then  gets 
away  beyond  sea,  or  after  a  long  consumption, 
gets  off  by  an  act  of  relief  to  poor  debtors,  and 
alt  the  charges  of  the  statute  fall  among  the  cre- 
ditors. Thus,  I  know  a  statute  taken  out  against 
a  shopkeeper  in  the  country,  and  a  considerable 
parcel  of  goods  too  seiiedf  and  yet  the  creditors, 
what  with  charges,  and  two  or  three  snits  at  law^ 
lost  their  whole  debts,  and  8t.  pr  pound  contri- 
bution money  for  charges ;  ana  the  poor  debtor, 
like  a  man  under  the  8urgeoa*s  hands,  died  in  the 
operation. 

JL  Another  erO  that  time  and  eiperience  has 
brought  to  Kgfat  from  this  not,  is,  when  the 
debtor  himself  shall  conlMlerate  with  some  par- 
ticular creditor  to  take  out  a  statute,  and  this  is 
a  maater^pieoe  of  plot  and  intrigne ;  for  perhaps 
some  ereditor  honestly  received  in  the  way  of 
trade,  a  large  snm  of  money  of  the  debtor  for 


goods  sold  him  when  he  was  ndjurit ;  and  he  by 
consent  shall  own  himself  a  bankrupt  before  that 
time,  and  the  statute  shall  reach  back  to  bring 
in  an  honest  man's  estate,  to  help  pay  a  rogue's 
debL  Or  a  man  shall  go  and  borrow  a  sum  of 
money  upon  a  parcel  of  goods,  and  lay  them  to 
pledge ;  he  keeps  the  money,  and  the  statute 
shall  fetch  awav  the  goods  to  help  forward  the 
composition,  lliese  are  tricks  I  can  give  too 
good  an  account  of,  having  more  than  once  suf- 
fered by  the  eiperiment.  I  could  give  a  scheme 
of  more  ways,  but  I  think  it  is  needless  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  laying  aside  that  law,  which  is 
pernicious  to  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  dnelly 
hurtfol  to  the  honest  man,  who  it  was  made  to 
preserve. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  the  extremities 
of  this  law  are  not  often  carried  on  beyond  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  itself,  for 
malidous  and  private  en£,  to  gratify  passioo  and 
revenge? 

I  remember  the  answer  a  person  gave  me,  who 
had  taken  out  statutes  against  several  persons, 
and  some  his  near  relations,  who  had  failed  in 
his  debt ;  and  when  I  was  one  time  dimuading 
him  fhmi  prosecuting  a  man  who  owed  me  money 
as  well  as  him,  I  used  this  argument  with  him  : 
*'  You  know  the  man  has  nothing  left  to  pay.**— 
**That  is  true,**  says  he,  ^  I  know  that  well 
enough."—"  To  what  purpose,  thvn,**  said  I,  **  wiB 
you  prosecute  him?*— •••  Why,  revei^  is  sweet," 
said  he.  Now,  a  man  that  will  proeeente  a 
debtor,  not  as  a  debtor,  but  by  way  of  revenue, 
such  a  man  is,  I  think,  not  intentionally  within 
the  benefit  of  our  law. 

In  brder  to  state  the  case  right,  there  are  four 
sorts  of  people  to  be  considered  in  this  diseonrse, 
and  the  true  case  is  how  to  distinguish  them. 

1.  There  is  the  honest  debtor,  who  fisflsby 
visible  necessity,  losses,  sickness,  decay  of  trade, 
or  the  like. 

2.  The  knavish,  designing,  or  idle,  extravagant 
debtor,  who  fails  because  either  he  has  run  out 
his  estate  in  excesses,  or  on  purpose  to  cheat  and 
abuse  his  creditors. 

3.  There  is  the  moderate  creditor,  who  seeks 
but  his  own,  but  will  omit  no  lawful  means  to 
gain  it,  and  yet  will  hear  reasonable  and  just  ar- 
guments and  proposals. 

4.  There  is  the  rigorous,  severe  creditor,  that 
values  not  whether  the  debtor  be  honest  man  or 
knave,  able  or  unable,  but  will  have  his  debt, 
whether  it  be  to  be  had  or  no;  withoat  naercy* 
without  oom passion,  full  of  ill  kngnage,  passion, 
and  revenge. 

How  to  make  a  law  to  suit  all  these  is  the  case, 
that  a  neeesssry  favour  might  be  shown  to  the 
first  In  pity  and  compassion  to  theanfortnnatc^in 
commiseration  of  caMaltvond  poverty,  which  no 
man  is  exempt  from  the  danger  of.  That  a  doe 
rigour  rad  restraint  be  laid  upon  the  aeonnd, 
tlwt  fillany  and  knavery  might  not  be  ea- 
coursged  by  a  law.  That  a  due  care  l>e  taken  o^ 
the  ttod,  that  men's  estates  may,  as  far  as  ean 
be,  secured  to  them.  And  due  limit  set  to  the 
last,  that  no  man  may  have  an  unlimited  power 
over  has  fellow  subjects,  to  the  ruin  of  both  life 
and  estate. 

All   which,  I  humbly  conceive,   m^t  be 


I 


brought  to  pasi  bj  the  following  method  to 
which  I  gife  the  title  of^ 

A  COURT  OF  INQUIRIES. 

Tbii  court  should  oonsiit  of  n  leleot  nnmher 
of  persons,  to  be  chosen  yearly  out  of  the  several 
wuds  of  the  dty,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen ;  and  out  of  the  several  inns  of 
court,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  consist  of  a  president^  a 
lecretary,  a  treasurer,  to  be  chosen  by  the  rest, 
and  named  every  year  also. 

A  judge  of  causes,  for  the  proof  of  debts. 

FUty-two  cittsens,  out  of  everr  ward  two,  of 
which  number  to  be  twelve  merchants. 

Two  lawyers  (barristers  at  least)  out  ot  each 
of  the  inns  of  court. 

That  a  oomndsion  of  inquiry  into  bankrupts' 
estates  be  given  to  these,  confirmed  and  setUed 
by  act  of  parfiament,  with  power  to  hear,  try,  aod 
determine  causes  as  to  proof  of  debts,  and  dis- 
putes in  accounts  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
without  appeal. 

The  office  for  this  court  to  be  at  Guildhall, 
where  derks  should  be  always  attending,  and  a 
quorum  of  the  commissioners  to  sit  die  du  ui  diem 
from  3  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

To  this  court  every  man  who  finds  himself 
pressed  by  his  aiTairs,  so  that  he  cannot  carry  on 
his  business,  shall  apply  himself  as  follows: 

He  shall  go  to  the  secretary's  office  and  give  in 
his  name,  lAth  this  short  petition. 

**  To  the  honourable  the  president  and  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  court  of  inquiries. 
The  humble  petition  ofA^B,  of  the  parish  of 
—in  the  — — -  haberdasher, 

<•  Showeth, 

**  That  your  petitioner  being  unable  to  carry  on 
his  business  by  reason  of  great  losses  and  decay 
of  trade,  and  being  ready  and  willing  to  make  a 
full  and  entire  discovery  of  his  whole  estate,  and 
to  deliver  up  the  same  to  your  honours  upon 
oath,  as  the  taw  directs,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
creditors,  and  having  to  that  purpose  entered  his 

name  into  the  books  of  your  office,  on  the 

of  this  instant. 

•*  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  the  protection 
of  this  honourable  court.    And  shall  ever  pray, 

lie." 

The  secntary  is  to  lav  this  petition  before  the 
commissioners,  who  shall  sign  it  of  course ;  and 
the  petitioner  shall  have  an  officer  sent  home 
with  him  immediately,  who  shall  take  possession 
of  his  house  and  goods ;  and  an  exact  inventory 
of  everything  therein  shall  be  taken  at  his  en- 
trance by  other  officers  also  appointed  by  the 
court ;  according  to  which  inventory  the  first 
officer  and  the  bankrupt  also  shall  be  account- 
able. 

This  officer  shall  supersede  even  the  sheriff  in 
possession,  excepting  by  an  extent  for  the  kbg ; 

only  with  this  provision ; 

That  if  the  sheriff  be  in  possession  by  warrant 
on  judgment,  obtained  by  due  course  of  law,  and 
without  fraud  or  deceit,  and  6oiia  fi^  in  posses- 
•lOD  before  the  debtor  entered  his  name  In  the 
oflftce*  in  such  case  the  plaintiff  to  have  a  double 
dividend  allotted  to  his  debt;  for  it  was  the  fault 


of  the  debtor  to  let  executiott  come  upon  his 
goods  before  he  sought  for  protection ;  but  this 
not  to  be  allowed  upon  judgment  confesied. 

If  the  sheriff  be  in  possession  by  Jurifadat  for 
debt  immediately  due  to  the  king,  the  officer, 
however,  shaU  quit  his  possession  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  they  shall  see  the  king's  debt 
fhlly  satisfied  before  any  division  be  made  to  the 
creditors. 

The  officen  in  this  case  to  take  no  fee  from 
the  bankrupt,  nor  to  use  any  indecent  or  uncivil 
behaviour  to  the  family,  which  is  a  most  notorious 
abuse  now  permitted'  to  the  sherifis*  officers, 
whose  fees  I  have  known  on  small  executions, 
on  pretence  of  civility,  amount  to  as  much  as 
the  debt,  and  yet  behave  themsdves  with  un- 
sufferable  insolence  all  the  while. 

This  officer  being  in  possestion,  the  goods  may 
be  removed  or  not  removed,  the  shop  shut  up 
or  not  shut  up,  as  the  bankrupt,  upon  Us  reasons 
given  to  the  commissioners,  may  desire. 

The  inventory  being  taken,  the  bankrupt  shall 
have  fourteen  days*  time,  and  more  if  desired, 
upon  showing  good  reasons  to  the  commissionen, 
to  settle  his  books,  and  draw  up  his  accounts, 
and  then  shall  deliver  up  all  his  books,  together 
with  a  full  and  true  account  of  bis  whole  estate, 
real  and  personal;  to  which  account  he  shall 
make  oath,  and  afterwards  to  any  partlculan  of 
it,  if  the  commissionen  require. 

After  thu  account  given  in,  the  commissionen 
shall  have  power  to  examine  upon  oath  all  his 
servants,  or  any  other  person ;  and  if  it  appean 
that  he  has  concealed  anything  in  breach  of  his 
oath,  to  punish  him  as  is  hereafter  specified. 

Upon  a  fair  and  just  surrender  of  all  his  es- 
tate and  effects,  bcmafidg^  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  the  commissionere 
shall  return  to  him  in  money,  or  such  of  his  goods 
as  he  shall  choose,  at  a  value  by  a  just  appraise- 
ment, SI  per  cent,  of  all  the  estate  be  sur- 
rendered to  him,  together  with  a  full  and  free 
discharge  fh>m  all  his  creditors. 

The  remainder  of  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
to  be  fairiy  and  equally  divided  among  the  credi- 
tors, who  are  to  apply  themselves  to  the  com- 
missionen. The  commissionen  to  make  a  ne- 
cessary inquiry  Into  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  debts  demanded,  that  no  pretended  debt  be 
claimed  for  the  private  account  of  the  debtor. 
In  order  to  which  inquiry,  they  shall  administer 
the  following  oath  to  the  creditor,  for  the  proof 
of  the  debt 

"  I,  A.B.  do  solemnly  swear  and  attest,  that  the 
account  hereto  annexed  is  true  and  right,  and 
every  article  therein  rightly  and  truly  stated  and 
charged  in  the  names  of  the  penons  to  whom 
they  belong;  and  that  there  is  no  person  or 
name  named,  concealed,  or  altered  hi  the  saUL 
account  by  me,  or  by  my  knowledge,  order 
or  consent :  and  that  the  said  — ^— 
does  really  and  txma  fid§  owe  and  stand  in- 
debted to  me  for  my  own  proper  aooount,  the 

fun  sum  of mentioned  in  the  saki  account, 

and  that  for  a  fair  and  just  value  made  good  to 
him,  as  by  the  said  account  expressed ;  and  also 
that  I  have  not  made  or  known  of  any  private 
contract,  promise,  or  agreement  between  mm  the 

said (or  anybody  for  him)  and  me,  or  any 

I  person  whatsoeverr— So  help  roe  God." 
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AN  BaSAT  UPON  FBOJBCTS. 


Upoa  tUt  aath,  and  no  cinmnftaBoef  to  ran* 
der  the  penoo  nupected,  IIm  creditor  shall  havt 
an  unqaattioned  right  to  his  dividend,  which  shall 
be  made  withont  the  delays  and  charges  that  at- 
tend the  oommissions  of  bankruptst    For« 

1.  The  goods  of  the  debtor  shalli  upon  the 
flrst  meethig  of  tlie  oraditon^  bo  either  sold 
in  paroeis*  as  thej  shall  agrees  or  dirided  among 
them  in  dae  proportion  to  their  debts. 

5L  What  debts  are  standing  out,  the  debtors 
shall  receiTO  snmmonses  from  the  oommissiooers, 
to  pay  by  a  oertain  time  limited:  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  aeoretary  is  to  transmit  accounts 
to  the  persons  owing  it,  appointing  them  a  rea- 
soo«k>le  time  to  consent  or  disproTO  the  account. 

And  every  sis  months  a  just  dividend  shall  be 
made  among  the  creditors  of  the  money  received : 
and  mh  if  the  eflbets  lie  abroad,  authentic  procu- 
rations shall  be  signed  by  the  baokmpt  to  the 
commissioners,  who  thereupon  correspond  with 
the  persons  abroad,  in  whose  hands  such  eflects 
are,  who  are  to  remit  the  same  as  the  commis- 
sionefs  order ;  the  dividend  to  be  made^  as  before, 
every  six  montha,  or  oftoner,  if  the  court  see 


If  anv  man  thinks  the  baakmpt  has  so  much 
fisvonr  by  these  articles,  that  thoio  who  can  dis- 
pense with  an  oath  have  an  opportunity  to  cheat 
their  creditors,  and  that  hereby  too  much  en- 
couragement is  given  to  men  to  turn  banlirupt  i 
let  them  consider  the  easiness  of  the  discovery, 
the  dilficulty  of  n  oonoeabnent,  and  the  penalty 
on  the  offender* 

1.  I  wonld  have  a  reward  of  SO  per  cent  be 
provided  to  be  paid  to  any  person  who  should 
make  diseover7  of  any  part  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate  concealed  by  him ;  which  would  make  dis- 
coveries easy  and  fireqoent. 

2.  Any  person  who  should  datm  any  debt 
among  the  creditors,  for  the  account  of  the 
bani[rupt,  or  his  wife  or  ohQdren,  or  with  design 
to  relieve  them  ont  of  It,  other  or  more  than  ia, 
bomajide,  due  to  him  for  value  received  and  to  be 
made  out ;  or  any  person  who  shall  receive  in 
trust,  or  by  deed  of  gift,  any  part  of  the  goods  or 
other  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  with  design  to  pre- 
serve them  for  the  use  of  the  said  bankrupt,  or 
his  wife  or  children,  or  with  design  to  conceal 
them  from  the  creditors,  shall  forfeit,  for  every 
such  act,  SOOL  and  have  bis  name  published  as  a 
cheat,  and  a  person  not  fit  to  bo  eredited  by  any 
man.  Thia  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
bankrupt  to  conceal  anything. 

8b  Tne  bankrapt  having  ^ven  his  name,  and 
put  the  officer  into  possession,  shall  not  remove 
out  of  the  house  «iy  of  his  books ;  but  during  the 
fourteen  days*  Ume  which  he  shall  have  to  settle 
the  acoomta,  shall  every  night  deliver  the  books 
Into  the  hands  of  the  officer ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners shall  have  liberty,  if  they  please,  to  take 
the  books  the  firrt  day,  and  cause  duplicates  to 
be  made,  and  then  to  give  then  back  to  the 
bankrupt  to  settle  the  accounts. 

4.  If  H  shall  appear  that  the  bankrupt  has 
given  in  a  folse  aecount,  has  ooncealed  any  part 
of  his  goods  or  debta,  in  breach  of  his  oath,  he 
shall  be  set  In  the  pillory  at  his  own  door,  and 
bo  imprisoned  during  lile,  without  bail. 

6*  To  prevent  the  bankrupt  concealing  any 
dmhta  abroad,  it  should  be  enacted  that  the  name 


of  the  bankrupt  being  entered  at  the  ofBco,  vbere 
every  man  might  search  gratis,  thoold  be  pab* 
lication  enough;  and  that  after sacb  entry, bo 
discharge  from  the  bankrupt  should  be  allowed 
in  account  to  any  man,  but  whoever  would  ad- 
venture to  pay  any  money  to  the  said  bankrapt 
or  his  order,  ^ould  be  stUl  debtor  to  the  eitate, 
and  pay  it  again  to  the  commisiioaen. 

And  whereas  wiser  heads  than  mineisvitbe 
employed  to  compose  this  law,  if  ever  it  be  nude, 
they  will  have  time  to  consider  of  more  wajs  it 
secure  the  estates  for  the  creditor^  sod,  if  poni- 
ble,  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  bankrupt  yet  lister. 

This  law,  if  ever  such  a  bapptoeii  iboald 
arise  to  this  kingdom,  would  be  a  prewBtrcmedT 
for  a  multitude  of  evils  which  now  we  feel,  uxl 
which  are  a  sensible  detrimeat  to  the  trade  d 
this  nation* 

(1.)  With  submission,  I  quesUon  not  bat  H 
would  prevent  a  great  number  of  baoknipts,  wbkh 
now  fell  by  divers  causes :  for, 

1.  It  would  effectually  remove  all  craftr, 
designed  breakings,  by  which  mam  hoacit  mco 
are  mined.    And, 

2.  Of  course  'twould  prevent  the  faO  of  tboK 
tradeomen  who  are  forced  to  break  by  the  koaverj 
of  such* 

(2.)  It  would  effectually  suppresislltkoNS8D^ 
tuaries  and  refuges  of  thieves,  the  Mint,  Friirs, 
Savoy,  Rules,  and  the  like  ^  and  that  thcie  two 
ways; 

1.  Honest  men  would  have  no  seed  of  it,  here 
being  a  more  safe,  easy,  and  more  hoooonblc 
way  to  get  out  of  trouble. 

sL  Knaves  should  hare  no  protectioa  from 
those  places,  and  the  act  be  fortified  against  those 
places  by  the  following  clause^  which  I  hvn  oo 
purpose  reserved  to  UUs  head. 

Since  the  provision  this  ooort  of  inqiuna 
makes  for  the  ease  and  deliverance  of  everr 
debtor  who  is  honest  is  so  contUersble,  tis  noit 
certain  that  no  man,  but  lie  who  has  a  desin  to 
cheat  his  creditors,  will  refuse  to  accept  or  the 
fovour ;  and  therefore  it  should  be  enacted,— 

That  if  any  man  who  is  a  tradeinian  or  mer- 
chant shall  break  or  fail,  or  shut  up  sbop^  or 
leave  off  trade,  and  sbidl  not  either  pay  or  se- 
cure  to  his  creditors  their  full  and  whole  debt^ 
20s«  in  the  pound,  without  abatement  or  dedac- 
tion ;  or  ahall  convey  away  their  booki  or  goods, 
in  order  to  bring  their  creditors  to  snj  conpo- 
sltion ;  or  shall  not  apply  to  this  office,  u  ifo^ 
said,  shall  he  guilty  of  fekmy,  snd,  opon  oosn^ 
tion  of  the  sanies  shall  suffer  as  a  felon,  without 
benefit  of  dexgy. 

And  if  any  such  person  shall  take  nnctiuiT, 
either  in  the  Mint,  Friars,  or  other  pretended 
privileged  place,  or  shall  convey  thither  soyof 
their  goods  aa  aforesaid,  to  secure  tbemn«a 
their  creditors,  upon  complaint  thereof  made 
to  any  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  they 
shall  immediately  grant  warrants  to  the  cod- 
stablea,  &c,  to  search  for  the  said  personi  and 
goods,  who  shall  be  aided  and  assisted  by  w 
trained-bands,  if  need  be,  without  any  chsTge  to 
the  creditors,  to  search  for  sod  discorer  wj  laio 
persons  and  goods ;  and  whoever  were  simng  a 
the  carrying  in  the  said  goods,  or  whoever  know- 
ingly received  either  the  goods  or  the  pert«»t  j 
should  be  also  guilty  of  felony. 
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AN  B88AT  OPON  PROIBCTa 


as 


Forai  the  imlfgeDt  debtor  ii  a  bcmob  of  the 
oominoDwealcht  mbkk  dtstrvei  iUean,  to  Um 
wilftil  bankrupt  la  one  of  the  wont  aort  of  thieroa. 
And  it  aaema  a  little  uneoMl  that  a  poor  feUovr, 
who  for  aiere  want  atealt  mn  hla  Deighboar  aoiae 
trifle,  ahallbe  aent  out  of  the  Uiigdoita«aiidaoiiie> 
timea  out  of  the  world,  while  a  aort  of  people 
who  defj  Jnstioe,  and  violentlj  reafat  the  law, 
ahall  be  luflered  to  earrjr  men'a  eatatea  awav  be- 
fore their  (kcea,  and  no  oiBcera  to  be  foond  who 
dare  eiecttte  the  law  upon  then. 

Any  man  would  be  eonoemed  to  hear  with 
what  scandal  and  reproaeh  forelgnera  do  apeak  of 
the  importanoe  of  our  oonatitntion  hi  this  point : 
that  in  a  dvfliied  goverament,  aa  ours  la,  the 
strangest  oooxenipt  of  authority  ia  abown  that 
can  be  mataooed  in  the  world. 

I  may  be  a  little  the  wanner  on  thia  head  on 
account  that  I  hare  been  a  larfer  aulbrer  by  aueh 
means  than  ordhiary ;  but  I  appeal  to  aH  the 
worid  aa  to  the  equity  of  the  case :  what  the 
difference  la  between  having  mv  houae  broken  up 
in  the  night  to  be  robbed,  and  a  aaan  eoming  in 
good  credit  and  with  a  proffer  of  ready  money 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  buying  SOOL  of 
goods,  and  cany  them  directiy  from  my  wara- 
boQse  into  the  Mint,  and  the  neit  day  laugh  at 
me  and  bid  me  defiance ;  yet  thla  I  have  aeen 
done.  I  thhik  HIa  the  juateat  thing  in  the  world, 
that  the  hut  ahould  be  esteemed  the  greater  thief, 
and  deaervea  moat  to  be  hanged. 

I  have  aeen  a  creditor  come  with  hiawUeand 
children,  and  beg  of  the  debtor  only  to  let  him 
have  part  of  hia  own  goods  again,  which  he  hod 
bought,  knowing  and  designing  to  break.  I 
have  seen  him  with  tears  and  entreatiea  petition 
for  hia  own,  or  but  aome  of  It,  and  bo  taunted, 
and  awom  at,  and  denied  by  a  aaucy,  maolent 
bankrupt.  That  the  poor  man  haa  been  whoQy 
ruined  by  the  cheat  'Tia  by  the  viHany  of  aneh 
many  an  honeat  man  ia  undone,  famHiea  starved 
and  sent  a-begging,  and  yet  no  punishment  pre- 
acribed  by  our  lawa  for  it. 

By  the  aforeaaid  commisaion  of  inquiry,  all 
thia  might  be  moat  effectually  prevented,  an 
honest,  indigent  tradesosan  preaerved,  knavery 
detected  and  punlabed ;  Minta,  FViara,  and  pri- 
vOege-placea  auppreaaed,  and  without  doubt  a 
great  number  of  maolencea  avoided  and  prevented, 
of  which  many  more  particulara  might  be  in- 
aisted  upon;  but  I  think  theae  may  be  aaffi- 
cient  to  lead  anybody  Into  the  thought;  and  for 
the  method,  I  k«ve  it  to  the  wise  heada  of  the 
nation,  who  know  bettterthan  I  how  to  state 
the  law  to  the  drennataneea  of  the  crime. 

OP  ACADEMIES. 

We  have  In  England  fewer  of  theae  than  in 
any  part  of  the  worid,  at  leaal  where  learning  ia 
In  ao  much  eateem.  But  to  make  amends^  the 
two  great  seminariea  we  have  are  without  oom- 
pariaon  the  greatest,  I  won*t  say  the  beat,  in  the 
world;  and  though  much  m^ht  be  said  here 
concerning  univenitlea  In  gea!eral»  and  foreign 
academiea  In  particular,  I  content  myself  whh 
noting  that  part  in  which  we  seem  defective. 
The  French,  who  justly  value  themaelvca  upon 
erecting  the  moat  celebrated  academy  of  Europe^ 
ovre  the  luatre  of  it  very  much  to  the  great  en* 


coufagemet  tbokiagt  of  FiraaeekavwglvMito 
it.  AndoneofthememberBfinakiagaapeechat 
hia  entranoe,  telle  yon  that  It  la  not  the  leeat  of 
the  gkniee  of  their  Invincible  monarch  to  havn 
engroaaed  all  the  leanifaig  of  the  world  hi  that 
aublfane  body. 

The  peculiar  atudy  of  the  academy  of  Paria 
haa  been  to  refine  and  correct  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  thcY  have  done  to  that  happy  de- 
gree, that  we  see  It  now  spoken  In  all  the  oourta 
of  Cbrlatendom,  aa  the  language  allowed  to  be 
most  universal. 

I  had  the  honour  once  to  be  a  member  of  a 
small  society,  who  seemed  to  oflbr  at  tbb  noble 
design,  In  England.  Bnt  the  greatneas  of  the 
work,  and  the  modeaty  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned, prevailed  with  them  to  desist  an  enter- 
prise which  appeared  too  great  for  private  handa 
to  undertake.  We  want  faideed  a  Richelieu  to 
commence  aueh  a  work ;  for  I  am  persuaded, 
were  there  aueh  a  genhia  In  our  kingdom  to  lead 
the  way,  there  would  not  want  oapacitlea  who 
oould  carry  on  the  work  to  a  glory  equal  to  all 
that  haa  gone  before  them.  The  BngMah  tongue  ia 
a  aubjeet  not  at  all  leaa  worthy  the  labour  of 
such  a  society  than  the  French,  and  capable  of 
a  much  greater  perfeetioo.  The  learned  among 
the  French  will  own,  that  the  ooaaprehensivenesa 
of  exprenlon  is  a  glory  la  whk^  the  English 
tongue  not  only  equals,  bnt  exeela  ita  nelghbmirs. 
Ropin,  St  Evremont,  and  the  most  eminent 
French  euthors  have  acknowledged  It ;  and  my 
Lord  Roscommon,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  English,  because  he  wrote  It  aa  exactly 
as  any  everdl^  expresaee  what  I  mean  la 
these  Uhes  :— 

"  For  who  did  ever  in  FMneh  mthon  fee 
TlM  comnrehCBitve  Engilib  9magj  t 
Tho  walffety  taulUsn  of  on*  fterling  lias. 
Drawn  to  Preach  wire,  would  through  whole  pagei  diine.** 

And  if  your  neighbours  will  yield  us,  aa  their 
greatest  critic  haa  done,  the  preference  for  sub- 
limity and  nobleness  of  style,  we  will  willingly 
quit  all  pretensiona  to  their  insignificant  gaiety* 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  subject  so  noble  should  not 
have  some  aa  noble  to  attempt  it ;  and  for  a 
m^hod,  what  greater  can  be  act  before  na  than 
tbeaoademy  of  Paris  t  which,  to  give  the  French 
their  due,  standa  foremost  among  all  the  great 
attempta  in  the  learned  part  of  the  world. 

The  preaent  King  of  England,  of  whom  we 
have  aeen  the  whole  worid  writing  panegyrica 
and  enconduma,  and  whom  his  eneinies,  when 
their  iotereat  doea  not  ailence  thens,  are  apt  to 
say  more  of  than  ourselves,  aa  in  the  war  be 
haa  given  aurprlaiag  instancea  of  a  greatness  of 
spirit  more  than  common,  so  in  peace,  I  dare 
aay,  with  submission,  be  shall  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  illustrate  his  memory  more  than 
by  such  a  foundatloa,  by  which  he  shall  have 
opportunity  to  darken  the  glory  of  the  French 
king  hi  peaoeb  aa  he  haa  by  hia  darii^  attempta 
in  the  war. 

Nothing  bnt  pride  lovea  to  be  flattered,  and 
that  only  aa  it  la  avion  which  blinda  ua  to  our 
own  imperfections  I  tlUnk  prinoea  aa  particu- 
htfly  uttliappy  fak  baring  their  good  actiona  mag- 
nified aathair  ovfl  aetiona  eoverad;  bnt  King 
William,  who  haa  abnady  woo  praiae  by  the 
atepa  of  dn^garani  vktae^  aeema  reaerved  for 


Mine  aotioDt  whieh  are  above  the   toaeh  of 
flattery,  wboio  praise  is  in  thenuelvet. 

Aod  sach  would  tliit  be :  and  because  I  am 
•peaking  of  a  work  whieh  seems  to  be  proper 
only  for  the  band  of  the  king  himself,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  carry  on  this  chapter  to  the  model, 
as  I  have  done  in  other  subjects.     Only  thus 

That  a  society  be  erected  by  the  king  himself, 
if  his  majesty  thought  fit,  and  composed  of  none 
bnt  persons  of  the  first  figure  in  learning;  and 
'twere  to  be  wished  our  gentry  were  so  much 
lovers  of  learning  that  birth  might  always  be 
joined  with  cuMdiy. 

The  work  of  this  society  should  be  to  eneoorage 
polite  leamiag.  to  polish  and  refine  the  English 
tongue,  and  advance  the  so  much  neglected 
liwulty  of  correct  language— to  establish  purity 
and  propriety  of  style,  and  to  purge  it  from  all 
the  irregular  additions  that  ignorance  and  affec- 
tation have  introduced ;  and  all  those  innovatkms 
hi  spoMh,  if  I  may  csU  them  such,  which  some 
dogmatic  writeit  have  the  confidence  to  Ibster 
upon  their  native  language,  as  if  their  authority 
were  soffident  to  make  their  own  (kncy  legiti^ 


By  such  a  society,  I  dare  say,  the  true  glorv 
of  our  English  style  would  appear,  and  among  all 
the  learned  part  of  the  world  be  esteemed,  as  it 
really  is,  ths  noblest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
all  the  vulgar  languages  in  the  world. 

Into  this  society  should  be  admitted  none  but 
persons  eminent  for  leamhig,  and  yet  none,  or 
but  very  few,  whose  business  or  trade  was  learn- 
ing:  for  I  may  be  alfowed,  I  suppose,  to  say,  we 
have  secj  many  great  scholars,  mere  learned 
men  and  graduates  in  the  last  degree  of  study, 
whose  English  has  been  far  from  polite,  foil  of 
stiflhessand  affectation,  hard  words,  and  long, 
unusual  conpliDg  of  syllables  and  sentences, 
which  sound  harsh  and  untuneable  to  the  ear, 
and  shock  the  reader  both  in  expression  and  un- 
derstanding. 

In  short,  tbere'shonld  be  room  in  this  society 
for  neither  clergyman,  physician,  nor  lawyer.  Not 
that  I  would  put  an  sAront  upon  the  learning  of 
any  of  those  honourable  employments,  ranch  lem 
upon  their  persons ;  but  if  I  do  think  that  their 
several  professfons  do  naturally  and  severally 
prescribe  habits  of  speech  to  them  peculiar  to 
their  practice,  and  prejudieial  to  the  study  I 
speak  o^  I  believe  I  do  them  no  wrong.  Nor  do 
I  deny  but  there  may  be,  and  now  are,  among 
some  of  all  those  professions,  men  of  style  and 
language,  great  masters  of  English,  whom  few 
men  wUl  undertake  to  correct ;  and  where  such 
do  at  any  time  appear,  their  eztraordhiary  merit 
riiotthl  find  them  a  plaee  in  this  society ;  but  it 
should  be  rare,  and  upon  very  extraordinary 
ooessions,  that  such  be  admitted. 

I  would  therefore  have  this  society  wholly  com- 
posed of  gentlemen,  whereof  twelve  to  be  of  the 
nobility  if  possible,  and  twelve  private  gentlemen 
««and  a  dass  of  twelve  to  be  left  open  for  mere 
merit,  let  it  be  found  in  who  or  what  sort  it 
wonk),  whteh  shonUl  lie  as  the  crofwn  of  thdr 
study  who  have  done  something  eminent  to 
deserve  it.  The  voice  of  this  sodety  should  be 
Sttflident  authority  fat  the  usage  of  words,  and 
aafident  also  to  expose  the  innovatfons  of  other 


meals  fonsles;  they  should  preside  with  a  sort  of 
judicature  over  the  learning  of  the  age,  and 
have  liberty  to  correct  and  censure  the  exor- 
bitance of  writers,  especially  of  translators.  The 
reputation  of  this  sodety  would  be  enough  to 
make  them  the  allowed  judges  of  style  and  lan- 
guage, and  no  author  would  have  the  impodence 
to  com  without  thdr  authority.  Custom,  which 
is  now  our  best  authority  for  words^  would  always 
have  its  original  here,  and  not  be  allowed  withont 
It  There  should  be  no  more  occasion  to  seaich 
for  derivations  and  constmetions,  and  *twoiild  be 
as  crimind  then  to  coin  words  as  money. 

The  exercises  of  this  society  woukl  be  lecturss 
on  the  English  tongue ;  essays  on  the  natme, 
ongin,  usages,  authorities,  iad  diflerenees  of 
words;  on  the  propriety,  purity,  and  cndenee 
of  wtjie;  and  of  the  poiitenea  and  mamicr  ia 
writing^  reflections  upon  irregular  usages,  and 
corrections  of  erroneous  customs  in  words ;  and, 
in  short,  everytiiing  that  would  appear  necesaary 
to  the  brfngmg  our  English  tongue  to  a  doe 
perfection,  and  our  gentlemen  to  a  capacity  d 
writfaig  like  themselves;  to  banish  pride  and 
pedantry,  and  silence  the  impudence  and  imper- 
tinence of  young  authors,  whose  ambttimi  Is  to  be 
known,  though  it  be  by  thdr  felly. 

I  ask  leave  here  for  a  thought  or  two  about 
that  inundation  custom  has  made  upon  our 
language  and  dtscourse  by  familiar  swemriog; 
and'  I  place  it  here  because  custom  has  so  for 
prevailed  in  this  foolish  vice  that  a  man's  diseoane 
is  hardly  agreeable  without  it;  and  some  have 
taken  upon  them  to  say,  it  is  pity  it  should  not 
be  hiwfol,  *tis  sooh  a  grace  in  a  man's  speech, 
and  adds  so  much  vigour  to  his  language. 

I  desire  to  be  umlerstood  right,  and  that  by 
swearing  I  mean  dl  those  cursory  oatJis,  cones, 
execratloos,  Imprecations,  asseveratione,  and  t^ 
whatsoever  other  names  they  are  diatingaisfa^ 
which  are  used,  in  vdiemence  of  discourse,  ia  the 
mouths  ahsost  of  aU  men,  more  or  less,  of  what 
sort  soever. 

I  am  notabout  to  argue  anythmg  of  their  bdng 
nnful  and  unlawful,  as  forbid  by  divine  rules ;  let 
the  parson  done  to  tdl  you  that,  who  has,  do 
que^kMi,  sakl  as  much  to  as  little  purpose  ia 
this  case  as  in  any  other.  But  I  am  of  the 
opidon,  that  there  is  nothing  so  impertinent,  so 
insignificant,  so  sensdess  and  fooRsh,  as  our 
vul^r  way  of  discourse,  when  mixed  with  oaths 
and  curses;  and  I  would  only  recommend  a 
little  condderation  to  our  gentlemen,  who  have 
sense  and  wit  enough,  and  would  be  ashamed  to 
speak  nonsense  in  other  things,  but  value  them- 
selves upon  thdr  parts — I  woukl  but  ask  them 
to  put  hito  writing  the  common-places  of  their 
discourse,  and  read  them  over  agdn,  and  examine 
the  Bnglidi,  the  esdencei  the  grammar  of  them; 
then  let  them  turn  them  into  Latin,  or  translate 
them  into  any  other  language,  and  but  see  what 
a  jargon  and  confusion  of  speech  they  m2^ 
together. 

Swesring,  that  lewdness  of  the  tongue,  that 
soum  and  excrement  of  the  mouth,  b  of  all  vicei 
the  most  foottsh  and  senseless ;  it  makes  a  maa^ 
coBveraatkm  unpleasant,  his  discourse  fhiitkn, 
and  his  language  nonsense. 

It  makes  eonversaUon  unpleasant,  at  least  to 
those  who  do  not  use  the  same  fooHsh  way  of 
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discoane,  and.  Indeed,  if  an  efiiODt  to  all  the 
company  who  swear  not  ai  he  does;  for  if  I 
iwear  and  carte  in  company,  I  either  presame 
al)  the  company  liket  it*  or  affiront  them  who  do 
not. 

Then  'tit  fruitleit ;  for  no  man  is  believed  a 
jot  the  more  for  all  the  aneverationi,  damniagt, 
and  swearioga  he  makes.  Hiose  who  are  OMd 
to  it  tbemsAlves  do  not  believe  a  man  the  morei 
because  they  know  they  are  so  customary  that 
they  signify  little  to  bind  a  man's  intention ;  and 
they  who  practise  them  not  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  those  that  do,  as  makes  them  think 
they  deserve  no  belief! 

llien,  they  are  the  spoilers  and  destroyers  of  a 
man's  discourse,  and  turn  it  into  perfect  nonsense  i 
and  to  make  it  out  I  must  descend  a  little  to 
particulars,  and  desire  the  reader  a  little  to  foul 
his  mouth  with  the  brutish,  sordid,  senseless 
expressions  which  some  gentlemen  call  polite 
English,  and  speaking  with  a  grace. 

Some  parts  of  it,  indeed,  though  they  are 
foolish  enough,  as  effects  of  a  mad,  inconsiderate 
njte,  are  yet  English ;  as  when  a  man  swears  he 
will  do  this  or  that,  and  it  may  be  adds,  God 
damn  him,  he  will ;  that  is,  God  damn  him  if  be 
don*t.  This,  though  it  be  horrid  in  another 
sense,  yet  may  be  read  in  writing,  and  is  English : 
but  what  language  is  this? 

*'  Jack,  God  diunn  me.  Jack,  how  do*st  do,  thou 
little  dear  son  of  a  whore  1  How  hast  thou  done 
this  loog  time,  by  God?"  and  then  they  kiss; 
and  the  t'other,  as  lewd  as  himself  goes  on: 
"  Dear  Tom,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  with  all  my 
heart,  let  me  die.  Come^  let  us  go  take  a  bottle ; 
we  must  not  part  so ;  prithee*  let*s  go  and  be 
drunk,  by  God  I** 

This  is  some  of  our  new  florid  langnage,  and 
the  graces  and  delicacies  of  styles  whira,  if  it 
were  put  into  Latin,  I  would  fain  know  which  is 
the  principal  verb. 

But  for  a  little  further  remembrance  of  this 
impertinence,  go  among  the  gamesters,  and  there 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than,  God  damn  the 
dice,  or,  God  damn  the  bowls ! 

Among  the  sportsmen,  'tis  God  damn  the 
hounds,  when  they  are  at  a  fault;  or  God  damn 
the  horse,  if  he  baulks  a  le^p.  Thev  call  men 
sons  of  bitches  and  dogs,  sons  of  whores ;  and 
innumerable  instances  may  be  given  of  the  like 
gallantry  of  language,  grown  now  so  much  a 
custom. 

'Tis  true  custom  is  allowed  to  be  our  best  au- 
thority for  words,  and  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so  s 
but  reason  must  be  the  judge  of  sense  in  lan« 
guage,  and  custom  can  never  prevail  over  it. 
Words,  indeed,  like  the  ceremonies  in  religion, 
may  be  submitted  to  the  magistrate ;  but  sense, 
like  the  essentials,  is  positive,  unalterable^  and 
cannot  be  submitted  to  any  jurisdiction :  'tis  a 
law  to  itself,  'tis  ever  the  same,  even  an  act  of 
parliament  cannot  alter  it. 

Words,  and  even  usages  In  style,  may  be 
altered  by  custom,  and  proprieties  in  speech 
differ  according  to  the  several  dialects  of  the 
country,  and  according  to  the  different  manner 
in  which  several  languages  do  severaUy  expsess 
themselves. 

But  there  is  a  direct  signification  of  words,  or 
a  cadence  in  expression,  which  we  call  speak* 


ing  sense :  this,  like  truth,  is  sullen,  and  the  same 
ever  was  and  ever  will  be  so,  in  what  manner 
and  in  what  language  soever  tis  expressed. 
Words  without  It  are  only  noise,  which  any  bmte 
can  make  as  weH  as  we,  and  birds  much  better ; 
for  words  without  sense  make  but  dnllmttsie.  Thns, 
a  man  may  speak  m  words,  but  perieetly  unrntelK- 
gible  as  to  meaning ;  he  may  talk  a  great  deal, 
but  say  nothing.  But  'tis  the  proper  position 
of  words,  adapted  to  their  significations,  which 
makes  them  Intelligible,  and  oonveys  the  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker  to  the  understanding  of  the 
hrarer ;  the  contrary  to  which  we  call  nonsense : 
and  there  is  a  superfluous  crowding  In  of  insig- 
nificant words,  more  than  are  n^ful  to  express 
the  thing  intended;  and  this  is  impertlMoee ; 
and  that  again,  carried  to  an  extreme.  Is  ridicu- 
lous. 

Thus,  when  our  discourse  js  interUned  with 
needleu  oath%  curses,  and  tong  parentheses  of 
Imprecations,  and  with  some  of  very  indirect  sig- 
nification, they  beoome  very  Impertinent;  and 
these  being  run  to  the  extravagant  degree  in- 
stanced in  before*  become  perfoctly  ridftcnlous 
and  nonsense;  and  without  forming  it  Into  an 
argument,  it  appears  to  be  nonsense  by  the  ooo- 
tradictoriness,  and  it  appears  impertinent  by  the 
insignificancy  of  the  expression. 

After  all,  how  little  it  becomes  a  gentleman  to 
debauch  his  mouth  with  foul  language^  I  refer  to 
themselves  in  a  few  partienlars. 

This  vicious  custom  has  prevailed  upon  good 
manners  too  for;  but  yet  there  are  somodegraes 
to  which  it  is  not  yet  arrived. 

As,  first,  the  worst  slaves  to  this  folly  will  nei- 
ther teach  it  to,  nor  approve  of  it  in,  their  chil- 
dren: some  of  the  most  careless  wlli  indeed  nega- 
tively teach  it,  by  not  reproving  them  for  It; 
but  sure  no  man  ever  ordered  bli  chUdrentobe 
taught  to  curse  and  swear. 

2.  The  grace  of  swearing  has  not  obtained 
to  be  a  mods  yet  among  the  women :  God  daaw 
ye,  does  not  sit  well  upon  a  female  tongne ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  masculine  vice,  which  the  women 
are  not  arrived  to  yet ;  and  I  would  only  desire 
those  genUemen  who  practise  it  themselves  to 
hear  a  woman  swear.  It  has  no  music  at  all 
there,  I  am  sure ;  and  just  as  little  does  it  be- 
come any  gentleman,  if  he  would  suffer  himself 
to  be  judged  by  all  the  laws  of  sense  or  good 
manners  in  the  world. 

'Tis  a  senseless,  foolish,  ridiculous  practice :  lis 
a  mean  to  no  manner  of  end ;  'tis  words  spoken 
which  signify  nothing;  'tis  folly  acted  for  the 
sake  of  folly,  which  is  a  thing  even  the  devil 
hhnselfdont  practise.  The  devil  does  evil  we 
sav,  but  It  is  for  some  design,  either  to  sedooe 
others,  or,  as  some  divines  say,  from  a  principle 
of  enmity  to  his  Maker.  Men  steal  for  gain,  stad 
murder  to  gratify  their  avarice  or  revenge; 
whoredoms  and  ravishments,  adulteries  and  so- 
domy, are  committed  to  please  a  vietousappatils^ 
and  have  always  alluring  objects ;  and  generally 
all  vices  have  some  previous  cause,  and  some 
visible  tendency ;  but  this,  of  all  vicious  praocioes, 
seems  the  most  nonsensical  and  ridleulons ;  then 
Is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit;  no  deeigB  pui^ 
sued,  no  lust  gratified,  but  is  a  mere  phrensj  of 
the  tongue,  a  vomit  of  the  brain,  which  works 
by  pnttmg  a  contrary  upon  the  coarse  of  nalara. 


.  Agala,  other  Ykses  men  find  tome  nunm  or 
other  to  give  ibr»  or  eioniet  to  palliate ;  men 
plead  want  to  extennate  theft«  aad  atrong  pro- 
vocatiooB  to  excoae  ninrderi ;  and  aanjr  a  lame 
excuae  tbey  will  bring  for  whoring :  but  tbia  aor» 
did  haUt,  even  tfaoae  that  practlae  it  will  own 
to  be  a  crime*  and  make  no  ezeoae  for  it  t  and 
tlie  moat  I  could  ever  bear  a  man  aay  Ibr  it  wa% 
that  he  could  not  help  it. 

fiesidei,  aa  'tie  an  meicuiable  impertinence,  lo 
tia  a  breach  upon  good  mannera  and  converu- 
tlon«  lor  a  man  to  impoae  the  clamour  of  hia  oaths 
upon  the  company  be  oonverma  with :  if  there 
be  any  one  perwrn  in  the  'oonpany  that  doea  not 
approTe  the  way,  tia  an  impoatng  upon  him  with 
a  freedom  beyond  ciTiUty;  aa  if  a  man  abonld 
tut  before  a  Juatice,  or  talk  bawdy  before  the 
queen,  or  the  like. 

To  sttppraaa  thii,  lawa,  acta  of  parliament,  and 
prodamatkmi*  are  baubles  and  bantera,  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  lewd  party,  and  never  had,  as  I  ooakl 
perceive,  any  Inilttence  upon  the  praetioe  s  nor 
are  any  of  our  magiatratea  fond  or  forward  of 
potting  them  into  exeoution. 

It  muat  be  example,  not  penalties,  must  shik 
this  crime;  and  If  the  gentlemen  of  En^and 
would  once  drop  it  aa  a  awde,  the  viee  is  so  fool- 
ish and  ridiculous  In  itself  twould  aeon  grow 
odkiua  and  outof  foshion. 

ThIa  work  such  an  academy  might  begin ;  and 
I  believe  nothing  would  eo  aeon  explode  the  prac- 
tice aa  the  pubue  discouragement  of  It  bv  such 
a  aodety;  where  all  our  ouatoma  and  habits, 
both  hi  speech  and  behaviour,  should  receive  an 
authority.  All  the  disputes  about  precedency  of 
wit,  with  the  manners,  onstoms,  and  usages  of 
the  theatre,  would  be  deckled  here.  Plays  should 
pass  here  before  they  were  acted,  and  the  critics 
might  give  their  eenanrea,  and  damn  at  their 
pleasore:  nothlag  would  ever  die  which  once 
racdTcd  ttfo  at  Ala  ori^bial.  The  two  theatres 
migfat  end  thehr  jangle  sind  dispute  ibr  priority  no 
more  i  wit  and  real  worth  should  decide  the  con- 
troversy, and  hen  ahould  be  the  hilaUibla  J«4ge. 

*'I1i«  ilrift  woBld  than  be  mU7  to  do  ««II, 
Aad  Iw  alone  bo  erowa'd  who  did  ozoeL 
Yo  ooU'd  th«a  Whip  who  from  tho  ehanh  withdzow, 
But  BOW  wo  hsvo  our  •C^o-dinonten  too; 
Who  wauflLi  ceromoolM  of  mt  and  box. 
And  Tory  few  are  aoajid  anaorthodox  ; 
Bat  love  diMrdor  w,  and  an  to  ntoe, 
Thojr  hate  conib^ni^rt  thovdli  tit  In  vlee. 
80BM ait ferBaAant hWnr^;  and  1000, 
like  the  old  Gaula,  teak  oot  for  elbow>rooin ; 
Tlieir  aiMtmy  fOTomon  disown, 
AndbvUd  acoBTOBlldeitafao^thairowB; 
Faaatio  beanx  make  up  the  gandy  liiow, 
And  wit  alona  appean  taMyiiao : 
Wit  and  religion  a uffer  equal  fete ; 
Nailoct  of  both  atteoda  (he  wum  debate  1 


JPorn^dle  the  paitioa 

WU  wfl],  as  wdl  as  piatj,  dMdlna." 

Next  to  tfaia,  which  I  eateem  u  the  moat  noble 
and  moat  naefbl  proposal  in  this  book,  I  proceed 
to  aeademiea  for  military  atudies  -,  and  because  1 
design  rather  to  express  my  meaahig  than  make 
a  large  book,  I  bring  them  all  into  one  chapter. 

I  allow  the  war  is  the  best  academy  hi  the 
worid,  where  men  study  by  necessity,  and  prao- 
tiae  by  force,  and  both  to  sobm  purpose,  with 
du^  in  the  action,  and  a  rewwpd  in  tlw  end ; 
and  tis  evident  to  any  man  who  knows  the  worid, 
erhasaMdeanyebaervationaentUngaiwhat  an 


improvement  the  Bagliah  natioi^  hmaiafodviiip 
this  seven  years'  war. 

Bnt  should  you  aak  how  dear  it  foit  ooit,  md 
what  a  oonditloa  Snglaad  wm  la  for  a  vir  at 
first  on  this  account,  how  abaost  all  oar  en* 
ginears  and  grant  offleers  were  fMrdgaen,  It  miy 
put  US  in  mind  bow  neeesniy  it  Is  te  ksfe  our 
people  ao  practlaad  in  the  arts  of  war,  tbit  ihej 
■say  net  be  novJoea  wliea  thej  cooe  te  Una. 
periment. 

I  have  heard  aome  who  were  ao  great  IKnds 
to  the  govemmont  take  advantage  teroflsetapoB 
the  king  in  tim  beglmdng  ef  his  wsrs  la  Irdtsd, 
that  he  dkl  not  care  to  trust  the  EagUsli;  bat 
all  hia  grant  oOoarBt  hia  gaoerala,'  and  eagineen, 
were  foraignen.  And  though  the  ease  wu  n 
plafai  aa  to  need  no  anawer,  and  the  penoasiach 
aa  deaerved  none^  yet  tUa  nntt  be  obwrred. 
though  *twaa  very  atrange,  that  whea  the  p»- 
sent  kteg  took  poawifiwi  of  this  klngdosi,  and 
sedog  himself  entering  upon  the  bloodiotvar 
this  age  baa  known,  began  to  regshtte  bit  vmj, 
he  found  but  very  few  among  the  whols  nartiil 
part  of  the  nathin  fit  to  make  UM  of  for  gosni 
offloere;  and  waa  forced  lo  empfovatraagntiixi 
make  them  Englishmen ;  aa  the  Coonts  Scbon- 
befg.  Oingel,  Solass,  Ruvlgny,  and  othen:  aad 
yet  It  ia  to  be  obeerved  alao^  that  all  the  meoa. 
ragement  Imaginable  waa  given  to  thoEsgiaii 
gentlemen  to  qualify  thenaaalvei^  by  givfagaoles 
than  sixteen  ragfaaenu  to  gentleman  of  good  ft> 
miliea,  who  had  never  been  hi  any  ssrviot.  i«) 
knew  hut  very  little  how  to  oemmaDd  tkesi'  Of 
theae  several  are  now  hi  the  amy,  and  have  the 
reward  auiUble  to  thrir  merit,  bakig  naj«- 
generak,  brigadiera,  and  the  likOi 

U,  then,  a  long  peace  bad  so  rodaoedoitaa 
dagree  of  Ignoranoe  that  mkht  have  bom  daa- 
geroua  to  ui,  had  we  not  a  kfa«  who  ii  alvm 
follownd  bythe  greateat  marters  in  tho  worid, 
who  knows  what  peace  and  diflhreat  goveniorf 
may  bring  t»  to  agnln? 

The  manner  of  makiiv  war  dUbn  perbapi 
as  much  aa  anythl^^  in  the  worid;  and,  if  ve 
look  no  further  back  than  our  dva  van,  tb 
plahi  a  general  then  woohl  hardly  bo  Ittto  baa 
colonel  now,  saring  his  capacity  of  improfeBieBt 
Tim  defonaive  art  alwaya  folfows  tho  oAaaTc; 
and  though  the  latter  baa  Mtreamlygot  ttesbut 
of  the  foraaer  in  Uila  agOb  yet  the  othorhwgbtoy 
improring  alao. 

We  saw  in  England  a  bk>ody  dvfl  war,  em 

accordhig  to  the  old  tern  nor  ef  the  Bnglhk,BF|; 

big  waa  the  bualnesa.  To  have  aa  anay  \jH 
hi  auoh  a  poat  aa  not  to  be  able  to  COBBO  at  theai, 

waa  a  thhig  never  heard  of  bt that  war;  evmthe 
weakeat  party  would  alwaya  come  oot  aad  figbt; 
Dunbar  fight  for  inalanee,  and  tbey  that  vffj 
beaten  to-day  would  fight  agafai  to-norrow,  atf 
seek  one  another  out  with  such  esgenm  v » 
they  had  been  in  heate  to  have  their  brtfn 
knocked  out.  Encampments,  eetreaehBCOi^ 
baturiea,  oounlennarehlnga^  feiifi^^  o' <*<^ 
and  cannonadingib  were  atrange  and  abaoat  oo- 
known  thhiga,  and  whole  oanoaigaB  wo  P^ 
over,  and  hardly  any  tento  made  oMoC  Bajm 
aurpriaea,  atonnhtf  of  townoi  skirwabcs.  m^ 
ambuacadea,  and  beatuv  np  qovteroi  wu  toe 
newa  of  every  day.  How,  His  frequoat  to  taw 
of  ^OlOOO  asmi  of  a  ride  ataid  at  boy 


wfthio  Tiew  of  <me  another,  and  spend  a  whole 
eampaipi  in  dodging,  or,  as  'tis  genteely  called, 
obser?ing  one  another,  and  then  march  off  into 
winter  quarters.  The  difference  it  in  the  max- 
ims of  war,  which  now  differ  as  much  from  what 
they  were  formerly  as  long  perukes  do  (torn 
piqned  begirds,  or  as  the  habits  of  the  people  do 
now  from  what  they  then  wore.  The  present 
maxims  of  the  war  are— Never  fight  witnout  a 
manifest  advantage;  and  always  encamp  so  as 
not  to  be  forced  to  it. 

And  if  two  opposite  generals  nicely  observe 
both  these  rules,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever 
oorae  to  fight. 

I  grant  that  this  way  of  making  war  spends 
generally  more  money  and  less  blood  than  former 
wars  did ;  but  then  it  spins  wars  out  to  a  greater 
length ;  and  I  almost  question  whether,  if  this 
had  been  the  way  of  fighting  of  old,  our  civil  war 
had  not  lasted  till  this  day.  Their  maxim  was— 
Wherever  you  meet  your  enemy,  fight  him. 

Bat  the  case  is  quite  different  now;  and  I 

think  tis  plain  in  the  present  war,  that  'tis  not 

be  who  has  the  longest  sword,  so  much  as  he 

who  has  the  longest  purse,  will  hold  the  var  out 

best    Europe  is  all  engaged  in  the  war,  and  the 

men  will  never  be  exhausted  while  either  party 

can  find  money !  but  he  who  finds  himself  poorest 

must  give  out  first ;  and  this  is  evident  in  the 

French  king,  who  now  inclines  to  peace,  and 

owns  it,  while  at  the  same  time  his  armies  are 

numerous  and  whole ;   but  the  sinews  fail,  he 

finds  his  exchequer  faU,  his  kingdom  drained,  and 

money  hard  to  come  at :  not  that  1  believe  half 

the   reports  we  have  had  of  the  misery  and 

poverty  of  the  French  are  true ;  but  'tis  maoi« 

fest  the  King  of  France  finds,  whatever  his 

armies  may  do,  his  money  wont  hold  out  so  long 

as  the  oonfederatea ;  and  therefore  he  uses  all 

the  means  possible  to  procure  a  peace  while  he 

may  do  it  with  the  most  advantage. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  French  may  hold 
the  war  out  several  years  longer,  but  their  king 
is  too  wise  to  let  things  run  to  extremity ;  he 
will  rather  condescend  to  peace  upon  hard  terms 
now,  than  stay  longer,  if  he  finds  himself  in 
danger  to  be  forced  to  worse. 

This  being  the  only  digression  I  design  to  be 
guilty  of,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  it. 

Tlie  aum  of  all  this  is,  that  since  'tis  so  neces- 
sary to  be  in  a  condition  for  war  in  a  time  of 
peace,  our  people  should  be  inured  to  it.  'Tis 
strange  that  everything  should  be  ready  but  the 
soldier :  ships  are  ready,  and  our  trade  keeps 
the  seamen  always  taught,  and  breeds  up  more ; 
but  soldiers,  horsemen,  engineers,  gunners,  and 
the  like,  must  be  bred  and  taught ;  men  are  not 
bom  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  nor  forti- 
fications in  their  heads;  'tis  not  natural  to  shoot 
bombs,  and  undermine  towns :  for  which  purpose 
I  propose, 

A   ROYAL  ACADEMY  FOR  MILITARY 

EXERCISES. 

The  founder,  the  king  himself;  the  charge  to 
be  paid  by  the  public,  and  settled  by  a  revenue 
from  the  crown,  to  be  pdd  yearly. 

I  propose  this  to  consist  of  four  parts  :— 
1.   A  college  for  breeding  up  of  artists  in  the 
useful   practice  of  all  military  exercises;   the 


Scholars  to  be  taken  in  young,  and  be  maintained* 
and  afterwards  under  the  king's  care  for  prefer- 
ment, as  their  merit  and  his  majesty's  favour 
shall  recommend  them ; .  from  whence  his  majesty 
would  at  all  times  be  furnished  with  able  en- 
gineers, gunners,  flremasters,  bombardiers^  nuners, 
and  the  like.  * 

Tile  second  college  for  voluntary  students  in 
the  same  exercises,  who  should  all,  upon  certain 
limited  conditions,  be  entertained,  and  have  all 
the  advantages  of  the  lectures,  experiments,  and 
learning  of  the  college,  and  be  also  capable  of 
several  titles,  profits,  and  settlements,  in  the  said 
college,  answerable  to  the  fellows  in  the  univer- 
sities. 

The  third  college  for  temporary  study,  into 
which  any  person  who  is  a  gentleman,  and  an 
Englishman,  entering  his  name,  and  conforming 
to  the  orders  of  the  house,  shall  be  entertained 
like  a  gentleman  for  one  whole  year  gratis,  and 
taught  by  masters  appointed  out  of  the  second 
college. 

The  fourth  college,  of  schools  only,  where  all 
persons  whatsoever,  for  a  small  allowance,  shall 
be  taught  and  entered  in  all  the  particular  exer- 
cises they  desire ;  and  this  to  be  supplied  by  the 
proficients  of  the  first  college. 

I  could  lay  out  the  dimensions  and  necessary 
incidents  of  all  this  work ;  but  since  the  method 
of  such  a  foundation  is  easy  and  regular  from  the 
model  of  other  colleges,  I  shall  only  state  the 
economy  of  the  house. 

The  building  must  be  very  large,  and  should 
rather  be  stately  and  magnificent  in  figure  than 
gay  and  costly  in  ornament :  and  I  think  such  a 
house  as  Chelsea  College,  only  about  four  tiroes 
as  big,  would  answer  it ;  and  yet  I  believe  might 
be  finished  for  as  little  obarge  as  has  been  laid  out 
in  that  palace-like  hospital. 

The  first  college  should  consist  of  one  general, 
five  colonels,  and  twenty  captains. 

Being  sueh  as  graduates  by  preferment;  at 
first  named  by  the  founder,  and  after  the  first 
settlement  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  first  and 
second  colleges,  with  apartments  in  the  college, 
and  salaries. 

The  General  •       -       -       -       £  900  per  annum. 

The  Coloneli '  -  100         „ 

TheCaptaina 60  „ 

Two  thousand  scholars,  among  whom  shall  be 
the  following  degrees ; 


100  Governor!,  allowed 
200  Directors 
SOO  Ezempta 
500  Proflcieiitt. 
1,000  Junioxa. 


If 


-  £10  per  annum. 

-  * 

-  « 


The  general  to  be  named  by  the  founder  out 
of  the  colonels ;  the  colonels  to  be  named  by  the 
general  out  of  the  captains ;  the  captains  out  of 
the  governors ;  the  governors  from  the  directors ; 
and  the  directors  from  the  exempts,  and  so  on. 

The  juniors  to  be  divided  into  ten  schools ;  the 
schools  to  be  thus  governed :  every  school  has— 

100  Juniors,  in  10  classes. 
Every  class  to  have  2  Directors. 
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The  proficienti  tobe  divided  into  fWe  ichooli : 

RTery  school  to  ha?e  10  classes  of  10  each. 

Every  class  2  governors. 

50  clatKt  of  Proficients  is-       -       -       -       -       -SOO 

Eidi  class  2  Goreznon  is  •       -       •       -       -       -  IM 

* 

eoo 

The  exempts  to  be  sttperaainerary,  having  a 
small  allowance,  and  maintained  in  the  college 
tUljpreferment  offer. 

The  second  college  to  consist  of  volantary 
students,  to  be  taken  in  after  a  certain  d«gree  of 
learning,  from  among  the  proficients  of  the  first, 
or  from  any  other  schools,  after  such  and  such 
limitations  of  learning ;  who  study  at  their  own 
charge,  being  allowed  certain  privileges ;  as 

Chambers  rent-free,  on  condition  of  residence. 

Commons  graiU,  for  certain  fixed  terms. 

Preferment,  on  condition  of  a  term  of  years' 
residence. 

Use  of  libraries,  instrnroents,  and  lectures  of 
the  college. 

This  college  should  have  the  following  prefer- 
ments, with  salaries : — 

A  GoTcraor      ---••£  MS  per  uumni. 

APresidMit 100 

M  CoUage^aa^on     -       •       •       -       -    50 

200  Prondents 10 

SOU  Voluntary  Stadeats,  withottt  aUowanccs. 

The  third  and  fourth  colleges,  consisting  only 
of  schools  for  temporary  study, may  be  thus: — 

The  third  beiog  for  gentlemen  to  learn  the 
necessary  arts  and  exercises  to  qualify  them  for 
the  service  of  their  country,  and  entertaining 
them  one  whole  year  at  the  public  charge,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  always  1,000  persons  on  its 
hands,  and  cannot  have  less  than  100  teachers* 
who  I  would  thus  order  :— 

Every  teacher  shall  continue  at  least  one  year, 
but  by  allowance  two  years  at  most ;  shall  have 
20f.  per  annum  extraordinary  allowance;  shall 
be  bound  to  give  their  constant  attendance,  and 
shall  have  always  five  college-majors  of  the  second 
college  to  supervise  them,  who  shall  command  a 
month  and  then  be  succeeded  by  five  others,  and 
lo  on ;  lOf.  per  annum  extraordinary  to  be  paid 
them  for  their  attendance. 

The  gentlemen  who  practise  to  be  put  to  no 
manner  of  charge,  but  to  be  obliged  strictly  to  the 
following  articles  :— 

1.  To  constant  residence ;  not  to  lie  out  of  the 
house  without  leave  of  the  college-major. 

2.  To  perform  all  the  college  exercises,  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  masters,  without  dispute. 

S.  To  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  house. 

To  quarrel,  or  give  ill  language,  should  be  a 
crime  to  be  punished  by  way  of  fine  only,  the 
college*major  to  be  judge,  and  the  offender  be  put 
into  custody  till  be  ask  pardon  of  the  person 
wronged ;  by  which  means  every  gentleman  who 
has  been  affronted  has  sufficient  satisfaction. 

But  to  strike^  challenge,  draw,  or  fight,  should 
be  more  severely  punished ;  the  offender  to  be 
declared  no  gentleman,  his  name  posted  up  at  the 
college  gate^  his  person  expelled  the  house,  and 
to  be  pumped  at  a  rake  if  ever  be  is  taken  within 
the  college  walls. 

The  teachers  of  this  college  to  be  chosen,  one 
half  out  of  the  exempts  of  the  first  cclicge,  and 
the  other  out  of  the  proficients  of  the  second. 


The  fbnrth  college  being  onhr  of  scboola,  wfil 
be  neither  chargeable  nor  troubleaonr,  but  nay 
consist  of  as  many  as  shall  oIKsr  themselves  to  be 
taught,  and  supplied  with  teachers  from  the  other 
schools. 

The  proposal  being  of  so  large  an  estent,  waA 
have  a  proportionable  settlement  for  its  main- 
tenance ;  and  the  benefit  being,  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  chaige  will  natttruiy  lie  upon  the 
public,  and  cannot  well  be  less,  considering  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  maintained,  than  as 
follows  :— 

riasT  coLUM*. 


n 


t* 


>t 


ThsOeMiml       .... 

5  Colonels  at  £100  per  anntom  eadi 

20  Captains         00 

100  Governors     10 

200  Directors        5 

200  Exempto        5       „  tt         -       -       - 

2AKW  Heads  for  snhaiatenoe,  at  20L  per  hieuk 
per  annum,  including  proTisiasi,  and  all  the 
oJflcen'  salaries  in  tfaenouae,  as  biiden»  cooka, 
purveyors,  nurses,  maids,  laundresses,  stav' 
aids,  darks,  servanlSt  chaplains,  porten,  and 
attandaots,  which  are  numerous   .       -      - 

•xooiro  coLt.xaB. 
A  Govenof  -       -      •      -      •       .      • 

A  President  -       .       -       -       .        -       - 

50  CoUMe-m^ois  at  £60  per  annum 
200  ProAcientt  10        „  ... 

Commons  for  500  students,  duriq;  tfanas  of  ezer- 
daea,  at  5L  per  annum  each         ... 
200  Profldents'  subsistence,  reckoning  aa  above  - 

TXIftB  coiAiat. 

The  gentlemen  here  are  mainfitnwd  aa  gentlemaB, 
and  are  to  have  good  tables,  vhoshatt  thcee- 
fore  have  an  allowance,  at  tlw  rate  of  25L  per 
head,  all  offlcers  to  be  maintained  out  of  it, 
which  is  --....- 
100  TeadMiib  Mhuy  aad  snhaisfteBCw  ditto 
50  CoUege-mivK)^  *'  1^  P*'  annum  is      -        > 


1,200 

l.« 
U 


40,000 


2,000 

Xaoo 

4,0M 


Annual  duurge 


The  buildii«  to  cost 

Furniture,  beds,  tables  chain,  linen,  tx,     - 
Books,  instruments,  and  utensils,   for  experi 
ments     ....... 

flo  the  immediata  chaige  wouldbe 


The  annual  charge        .... 
To  which  add  the  ebazget  of  eaervitwand 
limtiua  ..... 


The  king's  magaxinet  to  furnish  them  with  500 
barrels  of  gunpowder  per  annum,  for  the  puhlie 
uses  of  exercises  and  experiments. 

In  the  first  of  these  oolleges  should  reman  the 
governing  part,  and  all  the  prefermenta  be  made 
firom  thence,  to  be  auppUed  in  course  from  the 
other  ^  the  general  of  the  first  to  give  orders  to 
the  other,  and  be  subject  only  to  the  founder. 

The  government  should  be  all  mifitary,  with  a 
oonititutioo  for  the  same,  regulated  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  a  ooundl  to  hear  and  determine  the 
differences  and  trespasses  by  the  college  Uwi. 

The  public  exercises  likewise  military,  and  all 
the  schools  be  disciplined  under  proper  officers, 
who  are  so  in  turn,  or  by  order  of  the  general, 
and  continue  but  for  the  day. 

The  several  classes  to  perform  several  studies, 
and  but  one  study  to  a  distinct  class,  and  the 
pcrsODs,  as  they  remove  from  one  study  to  another, 
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to  change  their  c1«8ieg»  bat  lo  oi  that  in  the 
geDenl  exerciset  all  the  tcholan  may  be  qualified 
to  act  all  the  leveral  parts,  as  they  may  be 
ordered* 

The  proper  studies  of  this  college  should  be 
the  follonriog  :•» 


Goometry. 

AftroDomy. 

Hiitory. 

Navigation. 

Decimal  Arithmetic. 

Trigonometry. 

Dialing. 

Ganging. 

Mining. 

Fire-workfaig. 


Bombarding. 

Gminery. 

Fortification. 

Encamping. 

Entrenching. 

Approaching. 

Attacking. 

Delineation. 

Architeoture. 

Sunreying. 


And  all  arts  or  sdeoces*  appendixes  to  such  as 
these. 

I  With  exercises  for  the  body,  to  which  all  should 
be  obliged  aa  their  genius  and  capacities  led 
them,  as 

1.  Swimming;  which  no  soldier,  and  Indeed 
no  man  whatever,  ought  to  be  without. 

2.  Handling  all  sorts  of  flro*«rms. 

3.  Marching  and  counter^marehing  in  form. 

4.  Fend^g  and  the  long  stafll 

5.  Riding  and  managing,  or  horseman^ip. 

6.  Running,  leaplngf  and  wrestling. 

And  herewith  should  also  be  preserred  and 
carefully  taught  all  the  customs,  usages,  terms  of 
war,  and  terms  of  art.  used  in  sieges,  marches  of 
armies,  and  encampments ;  that  so  a  gentleman 
taught  in  this  college  should  be  no  novice  when 
he  comes  into  the  king's  armies,  though  he  has 
seen  no  service  abroad.  I  remember  the  story 
of  ao  English  gentleman,  an  offioer  at  the  tiege 
of  Limerick  in  Ireland,  who,  though  he  was 
brave  enough  upon  action,  yet,  for  the  only 
matter  of  behig  ignorant  in  the  terms  of  art,  and 
knowing  not  how  to  talk  eamnUangua^  was 
exposed  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  army, 
for  mistaking  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  which 
he  thought  had  been  a  mine  against  the  town. 

The  experiments  of  these  colleges  would  be  as 
weli  worth  publishing  as  the  acts  of  the  Royal 
Society.  To  which  purpose  the  house  most  be 
built  where  they  may  have  ground  to  cast  bombs, 
to  raise  regular  works,  as  batteries,  bastions, 
half-moons,  redoubts,  horn-works,  forts,  and  the 
like ;  with  the  convenience  of  water  to  draw  round 
such  works,  to  exercise  the  engineers  in  all  the 
necessary  experiments  of  draining  and  mhifaig 
under  ditches.  There  must  be  room  to  fire  great 
shot  at  a  distance,  to  cannonade  a  camp,  to  throw 
all  sorts  of  fire-works  and  machhies  that  are 
or  ahall  be  invented;  to  open  trenches,  form 
cninps,  Ac. 

Their  public  exercises  will  be  also  very  di^ 
verting,  and  more  worth  while  forany  gentleman 
to  aee  than  the  sighU  and  ^ows  which  our 
people  in  England  are  so  fond  ot 

I  believe,  aa  a  constitution  might  be  formed 
from  these  generals,  thU  would  be  the  greatest, 
the  fallantest,  and  the  most  useful  foundation  in 
the  world.  The  English  gentry  would  be  the 
beat  qualified,  and  consequcDtly  best  accepted 
abroad,  and  most  useful  at  home  of  any  people 
ID  the  world ;  and  his  majesty  should  never  more 


be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  employing  foreign- 
ers in  the  posts  of  trust  and  service  In  his  armies. 
And  that  the  whole  kingdom  m^ht  in  some 
degree  be  better  qualified  for  service,  I  think  the 
following  project  would  be  very  useful 

When  our  military  weapon  was  the  long-bow, 
at  which  our  English  nation  in  some  measure 
excelled  the  whole  world,  the  meanest  country- 
man was  a  good  archer ;  and  that  winch  qualified 
them  so  much  for  service  hi  the  war  was  their 
diversion  in  times  of  peace,  which  also  had  this 
good  effect,  that  when  an  army  was  to  he  raised 
they  needed  no  disciplining.  And  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  people  to  an  exerdse  so 
publicly  profitable,  an  act  of  pariiament  was 
made  to  oblige  every  parish  to  mafaitain  butts 
for  the  youth  in  the  country  to  shoot  at. 

Since  our  way  of  fighting  is  now  altered,  and 
that  destructive  enghie  the  musket  is  the  proper 
arms  for  the  soldier,  I  could  wish  the  diversions 
also  of  the  English  would  change  too,  that  our 
pleasures  and  profit  might  correspond.  *Tis  a 
great  hindrance  to  this  nation,  especially  where 
standing  armies  are  a  grievance,  that  if  ever  a 
war  commence  men  must  have  at  least  a  year 
before  they  are  thought  fit  to  face  an  enemy,  to 
instruct  them  how  to  handle  their  arms ;  and 
new-raised  men  are  called  raw  soldiers.  To  help 
this,  at  least  in  some  measure,  I  would  propose 
that  the  public  exercises  of  our  youth  should  by 
some  pubhc  encouragement  (for  penalties  won't 
do  it)  be  drawn  off  from  the  foolish,  boyish  sports 
of  cooking  and  cricketing,  and  from  tippjiog,  to 
shooting  with  a  firelock  ;  an  exercise  as  pleasant 
as  'tis  manly  and  generous  ;  and  swimming,  which 
ia  a  thing  so  many  ways  profitable,  besides  its 
being  a  great  preservative  of  health,  that  methioks 
no  man  ought  to  be  without  it. 

!•  Forriiootiog.  The  colleges  I  have  men- 
tioned above  having  provided  for  the  instructing 
the  gentry  at  the  king's  charge,  the  gentry  in 
return  of  that  fovour  should  introduce  It  among 
the  country  people,  which  might  easily  be  done 
thus:—- 

If  every  country  gentleman,  according  to  his 
degree,  would  contribute  to  set  up  a  prize,  to  be 
shot  for  by  the  town  he  lives  in,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood, about  once  a  year,  or  twice  a  year,  or 
oitener  as  they  think  fit,  which  prise  not  single 
only  to  him  who  shoots  nearest,  but  according  to 
the  custom  of  shooting. 

This  would  certainly  set  all  the  young  men  in 
England  a  shooting,  and  make  them  marksmen ; 
for  they  would  be  always  practising  and  making 
matches  among  themselves  too,  and  the  advan- 
tage would  be  found  in  a  war ;  for  no  doubt  if  all 
the  soldiers  in  a  battalion  took  a  true  level  at 
thtir  enemy,  there  would  be  much  more  exeeution 
done  at  a  distance  than  there  is ;  whereas  it  has 
been  known  no^,  that  a  battalion  of  men  has 
received  the  fire  of  another  battalion  and  not  lost 
above  SO  or  40  men ;  and  I  suppose  it  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten  how,  at  the  battle  of  Agrim, 
a  battalion  of  the  English  army  received  the 
whole  fiie  of  an  Irish  regiment  of  dragoons,  but 
never  knew  to  this  day  whether  they  had  any 
bullets  or  no ;  and  I  need  appeal  no  rarther  than 
to  any  oflteer  that  served  in  the  Irish  war,  what 
advantages  the  English  armies  made  of  the  Irish 
being  such  wonderfol  marksmen. 


. 
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Under  the  head  of  Academiec,  I  might  bring 
in  a  project  for 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  WOMEN. 

I  have  often  thought  Of  U  aa  one  of  the  moit 
barbarous  eustomi  in  the  world,  conaiderhig  ua 
aa  a  civiUaed  and  a  christian  eouatry,  that  we 
I  deny  the  advantages  of  learning  to  our  women. 
I  We  reproach  the  sex  every  day  with  felly  and 
impertinence,  while  I  am  conBdent,  had  they  the 
advantages  of  education  equal  to  us,  they  would 
be  jniilty  of  less  than  ourselves. 

One  would  wonder,  indeed,  how  It  should 
happen  that  women  are  oonversible  at  all,  since 
the^  are  only  beholden  to  natural  parts  for  all 
their  knowledge.  Their  youth  is  spent  to  teach 
them  to  stitch  and  sew,  or  make  baubles :  they 
are  taught  to  read,  indeed,  and  perhaps  to  write 
their  names,  or  so,  and  that  is  the  height  of  a 
woman's  educatioa :  and  I  would  but  ask  any  who 
slight  the  sex  for  their  understanding,  what  is  a 
man  (a  gentleman  I  mean)  good  for,  that  Is 
taught  no  more? 

I  need  not  give  instances,  or  examine  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  with  a  good  estate,  of  a 
good  family,  and  with  tolerable  parts,  andex- 
amme  what  figure  he  makes  for  want  of  education. 

The  lottl  Is  placed  in  the  body  like  a  rough 
diamond,  and  must  be  polished,  or  the  lustre  of 
it  will  never  appear ;  and  tis  manifest,  that  as 
the  rational  soiU  distfaigulshes  us  from  brutes,  so 
education  carries  on  the  dtstinction  and  makes 
some  lem  brutish  than  others.  This  is  too  evi- 
dent  to  need  any  demonstration.  But  why,  then, 
should  women  be  denied  the  benefit  of  instruction  1 
If  knowledge  add  understanding  had  been  nseleu 
additions  to  the  sex,  God  Almighty  would  never 
have  given  them  capacities ;  for  ho  made  nothing 
needless.  Beskies,  I  would  ask  any  such  what 
they  can  see  hi  ignorance  that  they  should  think 
it  a  necessary  ornament  to  a  woman  ?  Or  how 
much  worse  is  a  wise  woman  than  a  fool  ?  Or 
what  has  the  woman  done  to  forfeit  the  privilege 
of  being  taught  ?    Does  she  plague  us  with  her 

Eride  and  impertinence?  Why  did  we  not  let 
er  learn,  that  she  might  have  had  more  wit  ? 
Shall  we  upbraid  women  with  folly,  when  'tis 
only  the  error  of  this  inhuman  custom  that 
hindered  them  being  made  wiser  ? 

The  capacities  of  women  are  supposed  to  be 
greater  and  their  senses  quicker  than  those  of  the 
men ;  and  what  they  might  be  capable  of  being 
bred  to  is  plain  from  some  instances  of  female 
wit  which  this  age  is  not  without ;  which  upbraids 
us  with  injustice,  and  looks  as  if  we  denied  women 
the  advantages  of  education  for  fear  they  should 
vie  with  the  men  in  their  improvements. 

To  remove  this  objection,  and  that  women 
might  have  at  least  a  needful  opportunity  of 
education  in  all  sorts  of  useful  learning,  I  propose 
the  draught  of  an  Academy  for  that  purpose. 

I  know  'tis  dangerous  to  make  public  appear* 
aacas  of  the  sex— they  arc  not  either  to  be 
confined  or  exposed ;  the  first  will  disagree  with 
their  inclinations,  and  the  last  with  their  repu- 
tations, and  therefore  it  is  somewhat  difficult ; 
and  I  doubt  a  method  proposed  by  an  ingenious 
Udy.  hi  a  Uttle  book  called  •  Advice  to  the  Ladies,' 
wouU  be  bund  impracticabla.  For,  sariog  my 
respect  to  the  sex,  the  levity,  which  perhaps 


iM  a  little  peculiar  to  then,  at  least  in  thdr 
youth,  will  not  bear  the  restnfait;  sad  1  in 
satisfied  nothing  but  the  he^  of  bigotry  cao 
keep  up  a  nunnery.  Women  are  extrsvagasUj 
desirous  of  going  to  heaven,  and  wifl  {maidi  their 
pretty  bodies  to  get  thither ;  bat  aothii^  die 
will  do  it,  and  even  io  that  cam  ssostiisef  it 
ialls  out  that  nature  will  prevail 

When  I  talk,  therefore,  of  an  Acadsay  for 
women,  I  mean  both  the  model,  the  teadihg, 
and  the  government,  different  from  whst  ii  pco- 

rsed  by  that  ingenious  lady,  for  whose  pnponl 
have  a  very  great  esteem,  sod  slio  s  grot 
opinion  of  her  wit ;  different,  too.  fion  sH  loiti 
of  religious  confinement,  and,  above  sll,  frn 
vows  of  celibacy. 

MTherefore  the  Academy  I  propose  theald 
differ  but  little  from  public  sdkools,  wherein  inch 
ladies  as  were  willing  to  study  should  have  ill 
the  advantages  of  leanuag  suitable  to  theh-fmiBs. 

But  since  some  severities  of  disdpliBe  sun 
than  ordinary  would  be  absolutely  aeoesnry  to 
preserve  the  repatatloa  of  the  houses  thit  pomi 
of  quality  and  fortune  might  not  be  snid  to 
venture  their  children  thither,  1  shall  veatue  to 
make  a  small  scheme  fay  way  of  eissy. 

The  house  I  would  have  bnilt  la  a  form  bf 
itself;  as  well  aa  in  a  dace  by  itselL 

The  buildlnj^  should  be  of  three  pisia  frosti, 
without  any  jettings  or  beariog-work,  that  tiie 
eye  might  at  a  glance  see  from  one  coin  to  the 
other  I  the  gardens  waUed  in  the  same  trisogolar 
figure,  with  a  large  moat,  and  but  one  eatnoce. 

When  thus  one  part  of  the  situation  wsi  cos^ 
trived  as  well  as  might  be  for  discovery,  snd  to 
render  intriguing  dangerous,  I  would  l»ve  ^ 
guards,  no  eyes,  no  spies,  set  over  the  Isdiei.  bvt 
shall  expect  them  to  be  tried  by  the  principleiol 
honour  and  strict  virtue. 

And  if  I  am  asked  why,  I  must  ssk  pird« 
of  my  own  sex  for  givmg  this  reason  for  it:— 

I  am  so  much  in  charity  with  women,  sod  » 
well  acquahited  with  men,  that  tis  mj  opinuo, 
there  needs  no  other  care  to  prevent  iotii^ 
than  to  keep  the  men  effectually  swsf :  for 
though  hiclfaiation,  which  we  prettily  esll  love. 
does  somethnes  move  a  liUle  too  vistblf  is  ne 
sex,  and  frailty  often  follows ;  yet  I  think  verily, 
custom,  which  we  miscall  modesty,  has  so  Isrlbe 
aaoendant  over  the  sex,  that  solidtstioa  alwaji 
goes  before  It. 

"  Cnttoni  with  wgmn  'stead  of  viitiu  ratoi 
It  leads  the  wiM«t,  and  eomauuMlf  tht  Ibali: 

For  this  ahme,  when  iadinatioiif  ii«>f  _ 
Tho'  virtue'i  fled,  wiU  actaofviee  iMttiiii. 
Only  bj  cuatom  'ds  that  yixtut  livai, 
And  lore  reqidie*  to  be  aak'd  beteettf^^ 
For  that  whidi  ^  eall  nodeitjr  if  vnk: 
They  soon  to  aak,  and  hate  to  be  oeaiM. 
Tk  caatom  thn  pierails  opon  their  want, 
TheVlI  never  beg,  what  aa  rd  thcyeaolxiiaati 
And  when  the  needleii  eeremooT'i  vn*, 
Themaelvea  the  veakaen  of  ihefCK  diiemv. 
If  then  daairea  anitsong,  and  aataze  im 
Keep  from  her  men  and  ojiportaiiityt 
Else  'twUl  be  Tain  to  cnrb  her  by  nitniAt; 
But  keep  the  queadoo  o(^  jra  keep  the  nat 

In  short,  let  a  woman  have  netw  ««*J 
coming  principle,  she  wUI  let  you  ssk  Wwe "» 
complies,  at  least  if  she  be  a  womso  of  any  ho- 
nour. 

Upon  this  ground  I  am  persuaded  »«^  ■••; 
awes  might  be  taken,  that  the  ladisi  ibV^»^ 
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afltbe  freedom  In  the  worid  within  their  own 
walli,  and  yet  no  intriguing,  no  indecencies,  nor 
scandalous  affSUrs  happen :  and  In  order  to  this, 
the  following  euttomi  and  lawi  should  be  ob- 
served In  the  eolleges,  of  which  I  would  propose 
one  at  least  in  every  county  in  England,  and 
about  ten  for  the  eity  of  London. 

After  the  regulation  of  the  form  of  the  build- 
ing at  before  :— 

1.  All  the  ladies  who  enter  into  the  house, 
should  let  their  hands  to  the  orders  of  the  house, 
to  signify  their  consent  to  submit  to  them. 

2.  As  no  woman  should  be  receiTed,  but  who 
declared  herself  willing,  and  that  it  was  the  act 
of  her  choice  to  enter  herself,  so  no  person  should 
be  confined  to  continue  there  a  moment  longer 
than  the  same  voluntary  choice  inclmed  her. 

3.  The  charges  of  the  house  being  to  be  paid 
by  the  ladies,  every  one  that  entered  should  have 
only  this  incumbrance,  that  she  should  pay  for 
tl)e  whole  year,  though  her  mind  should  change 
as  to  her  continuance. 

4.  An  act  of  parliament  should  make  it  felony, 
without  clergy,  for  any  man  to  enter  by  force 
or  fraud  into  the  house,  or  to  solicit  any  woman, 
though  it  were  to  marry,  while  she  was  in  the 
bouse.  And  this  law  would  by  no  means  be 
severe ;  because  any  woman  who  was  willing  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  a  man,  might  discharge 
herself  of  the  house  when  she  pleased ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  any  woman  who  had  occasion  might 
discharge  herself  of  the  impertinent  addresses  of 
any  person  she  had  an  aversion  to,  by  entering 
into  the  house. 

In  this  house  the  persons  who  enter  shonid  be 
taught  all  son  of  breeding  suitable  to  both  their 
genius  and  their  quality,  and  in  particular  music 
and  dancing,  whidi  It  would  be  a  cruelty  to  bar 
the  sex  of,  because  thev  are  their  darlings.  But 
besides  this,  they  should  be  taught  languages,  as 
particularly  French  and  Italian;  and  I  would 
venture  the  injury  of  giving  a  woman  more 
tongues  than  one. 

They  should  as  a  particular  study  be  taught 
all  the  graces  of  speech,  and  all  the  necessary  air 
of  conversation,  which  our  common  education  is 
so  defective  in,  that  I  need  not  expose  it.  They 
should  be  brought  to  read  books,  and  especially 
history,  and  so  to  read  as  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  world,  and  be  able  to  know  and  judge 
of  things  when  they  hear  of  them. 

To  such  whose  genius  would  lead  them  to  it, 
I  would  deny  no  sort  of  learning ;  but  the  chief 
thing  in  general  is  to  cultivate  the  understand, 
ings  of  the  sex,  that  they  mav  be  capable  of  all 
sorts  of  conversation ;  that  their  parts  and  judg- 
ments being  improved,  they  may  be  as  profitable 
in  their  conversation  as  they  are  pleasant. 

The  whole  sex  are  generally  quick  and  sharp; 
I  believe  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  generally  so ;  for 
you  rarely  see  them  lumpish  and  heavy  when  they 
are  children,  as  boys  will  often  be.  If  a  wo- 
man be  well-bred,  and  taught  the  proper  manage- 
oient  of  her  natural  wit,  she  proves  generally  very 
sensible  and  retentive ;  and  without  partiality,  a 
woman  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  part  of  Ood's  creation ;  the  glory 
of  her  Maker,  and  the  great  instance  of  his 
singular  regard  to  man,  hu  darling  creature,  to 
whom  he  gavo  the  best  glfk  either  God  could 


bestow  or  man  receive.  And  *tis  the  most 
sordid  piece  of  folly  and  ingratitude  in  the  world, 
to  withhold  firom  the  sex  the  due  lustre  which  the 
advantages  of  education  give  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  their  minds. 

A  woman  well  bred  and  well  taught,  fhmished 
with  the  additional  accomplishments  of  knowledge 
and  behaviour,  is  a  creature  without  comparison  ; 
her  society  is  the  emblem  of  sublime  enjoyments ; 
her  person  is  angelic,  and  her  conversation  hea- 
venly ;  she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  peace, 
love,  wit,  and  delight :  she  is  every  way  suitable 
to  the  sublimest  wish ;  and  the  man  that  has  such 
a  one  to  his  portion,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
rejoice  in  her,  and  be  thankful. 

On  the  other  band,  suppose  her  to  be  the  very 
same  woman,  and  rob  her  of  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  follows  thus :— . 

If  her  temper  be  good,  want  of  education  makes 
her  soft  and  easy. 

Her  wit,  for  want  of  teaching,  makes  her  im- 
pertinent and  talkative. 

Her  knowledge,  for  want  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, makes  her  fanciful  and  whimsical. 

If  her  temper  be  bad,  want  of  breeding  makes 
her  worse,  and  she  grows  haughty,  insolent,  and 
loud. 

If  she  be  passionate,  want  of  manners  makes 
her  termagant  and  a  scold,  which  is  much  at  one 
with  lunatic. 

If  she  be  proud,  want  of  discretion  (which  still 
Is  breeding)  makes  her  conceited,  fantastic,  and 
ridiculous. 

And  from  these  she  degenerates  to  be  turbu- 
lent, clamorous,  noisy,  nasty,  and  the  devil. 

Methinks  mankind,  for  their  own  sakes,  since 
say  what  we  will  of  the  women,  we  all  think  fit 
one  time  or  other  to  be  coocenied  with  them, 
should  take  some  care  to  breed  them  up  to  be 
suitable  and  serviceable,  if  they  expected  no 
such  thing  as  delight  from  them.  Bless  us! 
what  care  do  we  take  to  breed  up  a  good  horse, 
and  to  break  him  well  1  and  what  a  value  do  we 
put  upon  him  when  it  is  done,  and  all  because 
he  should  be  fit  for  our  use  1  And  why  not  a 
woman  1  since  all  her  ornaments  and  beauty, 
without  suitable  behaviour,  is  a  cheat  in  nature, 
like  the  false  tradesman,  who  puts  the  best  of  his 
goods  uppermost  tliat  the  buyer  may  think  the 
rest  are  of  the  same  goodness. 

Beauty  of  the  body,  which  is  the  women's 
glory,  seems  to  be  now  unequally  bestowed,  and 
nature,  or  rather  Providence,  to  He  under  some 
scandal  about  it,  as  if  it  was  given  a  woman  for 
a  snare  to  men,  and  so  make  a  kind  ot  she-devil 
of  her.  Because,  they  say,  exquisite  beauty  is 
rarely  given  with  wit,  more  rarely  with  good- 
ness of  temper,  and  never  at  all  with  modesty. 
And  some,  pretending  to  justify  the  equity  of 
such  a  distribution,  will  tell  us  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  justice  of  Providence,  in  dividing  particular 
excellencies  among  all  his  creatures,  share  and 
share  alike,  as  it  were,  that  all  might  for  some- 
thing^ or  other,  be  acceptable  to  one  another,  else 
some  would  be  despised. 

1  think  both  these  notions  false,  and  yet  the 
last,  which  has  the  show  of  respect  to  Providence, 
is  the  worst ;  for  it  supposes  Providence  to  be 
indigent  and  empty,  as  u  it  had  not  wherewith  to 
ftimish  all  the  creatures  it  had  made,  but  was 
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f«ui  to  be  panimoniouf  in  its  giftt,  and  distribute 
them  by  piece-mea),  for  fear  of  being  eihaoated. 

If  I  might  venture  my  opinion  againit  an  al- 
most universal  notion,  I  would  say,  most  men 
mistake  the  proceedings  of  Providence  in  this 
case,  and  all  the  world  at  this  day  are  mistaken 
in  their  practice  about  it ;  and  because  the  asser- 
tion is  very  bold,  I  desire  to  explain  myself. 

That  Almightv  First  Cause  which  made  us  all 
is  certainly  the  fountain  of  excellence,  as  it  is  of 
being,  and  by  an  invisible  influence  could  have 
diffused  equal  qualities  and  perfections  to  all 
the  creatures  it  has  made,  as  the  sun  does  its 
light,  without  the  least  ebb  or  diminution  to 
himself;  and  has  given  indeed  to  every  in- 
dividual sufficient  to  the  figure  Ills  Providence 
liad  designed  tiim  in  the  wond. 

I  believe  it  might  be  defended,  if  I  should  say 
that  I  do  suppose  God  has  given  to  all  mankind 
equal  gifts  and  capacities,  in  that  he  has  given 
them  all  louls  equally  capable;  and  that  the 
whole  difference  in  muikind  proceeds  either  from 
accidental  diffbrence  in  the  make  of  their  bodies, 
or  from  the  foolish  difference  of  education. 

1.  Prom  accidental  difference  in  bodies.— 
I  would  avoid  discoursing  hereof  the  philosophi- 
eal  position  of  the  soul  in  the  body.  But  If  it  be 
true,  as  philosophers  do  affirm^  that  the  under- 
standing  and  memory  is  dilated  or  contracted  ac- 
cording to  the  accidental  dimensions  of  the  organ 
tbrou^  which  it  is  conveyed,  then,  though  Ood 
has  given  a  soul  as  capable  to  me  as  another, 
yet,  if  I  have  aoy  natural  defect  in  those  parts 
of  the  body  by  which  the  soul  should  act,  I  may 
have  the  same  soul  infused  as  another  man,  and 
yet  he  be  a  wise  man,  and  1  a  very  fool.  For 
example,  if  a  child  naturally  have  a  defect  in  the 
organ  of  bearing,  so  that  he  could  never  dis- 
tinguish any  sound,  that  child  shall  never  be  able 
to  speak  or  readi  though  it  have  a  soul  capable 
of  all  the  accomplishments  in  the  world.  The 
brain  is  the  centre  of  the  80ul*li  actings,  where  idl 
the  distinguishing  faculties  of  it  reside  ;  and  it  is 
observable,  a  man  who  has  a  narrow,  contracted 
head.  In  which  there  is  not  room  for  the  due  and 
neeeasary  operations  of  nature  by  the  brain,  is 
never  a  man  of  verv  great  judgment ;  and  that 
proverb, "  A  great  head  and  little  wit,"  is  not 
meant  by  nature,  but  is  a  reproof  upon  sloth ; 
as  if  one  should,  by  way  of  wonder,  say,  '*  Fie  I  fie ! 
you  that  have  a  great  head,  have  but  little  wit ; 
that  is  strange  I  that  must  certainly  be  your  own 
fault."  From  this  notion  I  do  believe  there  is  a 
great  matter  in  the  breed  of  men  and  women ; 
not  that  wise  men  shall  always  get  wise  children, 
but  I  believe  strong  and  healthy  bodies  have  the 
wisest  children ;  and  sickly,  weakly  bodies  affect 
the  wits  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their  children. 
We  are  easily  persuaded  to  believe  this  in  the 
breads  of  horses,  cocks,  dogs,  and  other  creatures, 
and  I  believe  it  is  as  visible  in  men. 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  businesi ;  the  great 
distinguishing  difference  which  is  seen  in  the 
world  between  men  and  women,  is  f  n  their  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  is  manifested  by  comparing  it  with 
the  difference  between  one  man  or  woman  and 
another. 

And  herein  it  b  that  I  take  upon  me  to  make 
such  a  bold  assertion,  that  all  the  world  are  mis- 
taken in  their  practice  aboot  women :  for  I  can* 


not  think  that  God  Abi^tyever  nnde  Uisb  m 
delicate,  so  glorious  creaturob  and  fiiraiibed  then 
with  such  charms,  so  agreeable  and  so  ddl^^l 
to  mankind,  with  souls  capable  of  the  sane  sc. 
complishments  with  men,  and  aD  only  to  be 
stewards  of  our  houses,  eooka^  and  slaves. 

Not  that  I  am  fbr  exalting  the  toale  goten. 
ment  in  the  least ;  but,  hi  short,  I  woidd  have 
men  take  women  for  ampnkm,  andediwile 
them  to  be  fit  for  it.  A  woman  of  lenie  and 
breeding  will  scorn  as  much  to  eneroseh  apoo 
the  prerogative  of  the  man,  as  a  man  of  mm 
will  scorn  to  oppress  the  weakness  of  the  wosnn. 
But  if  the  women^  souls  were  refined  sod  ia« 
proved  by  teacbhig,  that  would  be  lost;  to  bt, 
the  weakness  of  the  sex,  as  to  Jodgment,  wonU 
be  nonsense  ;  for  ipiorance  and  foliy  woold  be 
no  more  to  be  found  among  women  tasn  nes.  1 
remember  a  passage  whidi  I  heard  froa  a  voy 
fine  woman ;  she  liad  wit  and  capacity  eeoogfa, 
an  extraordinary  shape  and  fiue,  and  a  grest  for- 
tune,  but  had  beoi  cloistered  up  aO  her  tiiBe,aBd 
for  fear  of  being  stolen,  had  not  had  the  Hbeitjr 
of  behig  taught  the  oommoa  neeenary  kaew. 
ledge  of  women's  aflhin  s  and  when  she  esme  to 
converse  in  the  worid,  her  natural  wit  made  her 
sensible  of  the  want  of  education,  that  ibe  gtve 
this  short  reflection  on  heneU;  "  I  am  aihaiBed 
to  talk  with  my  very  maids,"  sayi  she,  *lbr  Ido 
not  know  when  they  do  r^t  or  wtoagi  I  bad 
more  need  go  to  school  than  be  married." 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  loss  the  defieet  of 
education  is  to  the  sex,  nor  aigae  the  benefit  of 
the  contrary  practice ;  it  is  a  thing  wiB  beoMn 
easily  granted  than  remedied.  This  oha|iter  ii 
but  an  essay  at  the  thing ;  and  I  refer  the  prao- 
tice  to  those  happy  days,  if  ever  they  ahsu  be, 
when  men  shall  be  wise  enough  to  mend  it. 

OF  A  COURT  MERCHANT. 

I  ask  pardon  of  the  leaned  gentkoMB  of  the 
Ions  robe  if  I  do  them  any  wrong  to  this  chapter, 
haWng  no  design  to  aflkont  them,  when  I  UT* 
that  in  matters  of  debate  among  mercfaanta,  vbea 
they  oome  to  be  argued  by  Uwyers  at  the  bar, 
they  are  strangely  handled.  I  mytelf  have  heard 
very  famous  lawyen  make  sorry  wort  of  a  caon 
between  the  merchant  and  his  factor ;  aod  when 
they  come  to  argue  about  exefaanges,  diieoast% 
protests,  demurrages,  charter-partiei,  flrcightii 
port  charges,  assurances,  barratries,  bottemriai 
accounts  current,  aoconots  in  eomaStAm,  aod 
accounu  in  company^  and  the  like,  the  Bolich« 
has  not  been  able  to  dxaw  a  brieft  nor  tbecoao- 
sel  to  understand  it :  never  was  youBg  penos 
more  put  to  It  to  make  out  his  text  when  wt 
got  into  the  pulpit  without  his  notes,  than  1  have 
aeen  a  counsel  at  the  bar  when  he  wodd  lute 
out  a  cause  between  two  merehants.  Aod  I 
remember  a  pretty  history  of  a  paitiedlar  one, 
by  way  of  instance,  when  two  oMrebsBti  coo- 
tending  about  a  long  Ihctorage  aeooot  that 
had  all  the  niceties  of  merchandising  inMtOA 
labouring  on  both  sides  to  hastraet  their  eoom 
and  to  pot  them  in  when  they  were  wVJ Jf* 
they  found  them  make  such  rUUeoioos  ttB^^  * 
that  they  both  threw  v^  the  cause  and  sgreedtj) 
a  reference;  which  reforenoe,  hi  one  w«** 
without  any  chaige,  ended  aU  the  disputSi  wucn 
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they  bad  ip«iit  a  great  deal  of  money  in  before 
to  no  parpose. 

Nftj,  the  very  judges  themselves  (no  refleccloQ 
upon  tlietr  leaniing)  have  been  very  much  at  a 
loss  in  (iviog  bstructlons  to  a  jury,  and  juries 
much  more  to  understand  them ;  for,  when  ail  is 
done,  juries,  which  are  not  always,  nor  often, 
indeed,  of  the  wisest  men,  are  to  be  sure  ill 
umpires  in  causes  so  nice  that  the  very  lawyer 
and  judge  can  hardly  understand  them. 

The  affairs  of  merchants  are  accompanied  with 
such  variety  of  circumstances,  such  new  and 
uousuol  contingencies,  which  change  and  differ 
in  every  age,  with  a  multitude  of  niceties  and 
panctUios,  and  those  egain  altering  as  the  customs 
and  usages  of  countries  and  states  do  alter,  that 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  any 
laws  that  oould  extend  to  all  cases.  And  our 
law  itself  does  tacitly  acknowledge  its  own  imper- 
fection  in  this  case  by  aflowiog  the  euslom  of 
menkaniM  to  pass  as  a  kind  of  law  in  cases  of 
difficulty. 

Wherefore  it  seems  to  me  a  most  natural 
proceeding  that  such  afihirs  should  be  heard 
before,  and  judg^  by,  such  as  by  known  expe- 
rience and  long  practice  in  the  customs  and 
usages  of  foreign  ne^oos,  are  of  course  the  most 
capable  to  determhie  the  same. 

Besides  the  reasonablenesa  of  the  aijgoment, 
there  are  some  eases  in  our  laws  in  which  it  is 
'  impossible  for  a  plaintiff  to  make  out  his  case,  or 
a  defendant  to  make  out  his  plea ;  as,  in  particular, 
when  his  prooik  are  beyond  seas,  for  no  protests, 
certifications,  or  procurations,  are  allowed  in  our 
courts  BM  evidence,  and  the  damages  are  infinite 
and  irretrievable  by  any  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  laws. 

For  the  answering  all  these  circumstanoes  a 
court  might  be  erected  by  authority  of  parliament, 
to  be  composed  of  six  judges  commissioners,  who 
should  have  power  to  hear  and  decide  as  a  court 
of  equity,  under  the  title  of  a  cmfortmrnerchaiU. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court  should  be  short, 
the  trials  speedy,  the  fees  easy,  that  every  man 
might  have  immediate  remedy  where  wrong  is 
done.  For  in  trials  at  law  about  merchants* 
affairs  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  often 
such  as  the  long  proceedings  of  courts  of  equity 
are  more  pernicious  than  in  other  cases ;  because 
the  matters  to  which  they  are  generally  relating 
are  under  greater  contingencies  than  in  other 
cases,  an  effects  in  hands  abroad,  which  want 
orders,  ships  and  seamen  lying  at  demurrage,  and 
in  pay,  and  the  like. 

These  six  judges  should  be  chosen  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  to  reside  in 
London,  and  to  have  power  by  commission  to 
summon  a  council  of  merchants,  who  should 
decide  all  cases  on  the  hearing  of  both  parties, 
with  appeal  to  the  said  judges. 

Also  to  delegate  by  commission  petty  councils 
of  merchants  in  the  most  considerable  ports  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  six  judges  themselves  to  be  only  judges  of 
Appeal  ;  all  trials  to  be  heard  before  the  council 
of  merchants,  by  methods  and  proceedings  sin* 
pilar  and  concise. 

The  council  to  be  sworn  to  do  justice,  and  to 
be  choaen  annually  out  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  the  city. 


The  proceedings  here  should  be  without  delay ; 
the  plaintiff  to  exhibit  his  grievance  by  way  of 
brief,  and  the  defendant  to  give  in  his  answer, 
and  a  time  of  hearing  to  be  appointed  immediately. 

The  defendant  by  motion  shall  have  liberty  to 
put  off  hearing,  upon  showing  good  cause,  not 
otherwise. 

At  hearing,  every  man  to  argue  his  own  eause, 
if  he  pleases,  or  introduce  any  person  to  do  it  for 
him. 

Attestations  and  protests  from  foreign  parts, 
regularly  procured,  and  authentically  signified  in 
due  form,  to  pass  in  evidence ;  affidavits  in  due 
form  likewise  attested  and  done  before  proper 
magistrates  within  the  king's  dominions,  to  be 
allowed  as  evidence. 

The  party  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  six 
judges,  before  whom  they  shall  plead  by  counsel, 
and  from  their  judgment  to  have  no  appeal. 

By  diis  method  infinite  controversies  would  be 
avoided  and  disputes  amicably  ended,  a  multitude 
of  present  inconveniences  avoided,  and  merchan- 
dizing matters  would,  in  a  merchant-like  manner, 
be  decided  by  the  known  customs  and  methods  of 
trade. 

OF   SEAMBN. 

It  is  observable  that  whenever  this  kingdom  is 
engaged  in  a  war  with  any  of  its  neighbours,  two 
great  inconveniences  constantiy  follow,  one  to  the 
king,  and  one  to  trade. 

(1.)  That  to  the  king  is,  that  he  is  forced  to 
piess  seamen  for  the  manning  of  his  navy,  and  force 
them  involuntarily  into  the  service :  which  way 
of  violentiy  dragging  men  into  the  fleet  is  attended 
with  sundry  ill  circumstances :  as 

1.  Our  naval  preparations  are  retarded*  and 
our  fleets  always  Ute  for  want  of  men ;  which 
has  exposed  them  not  a  little,  and  been  the  ruin 
of  many  a  good  and  well-laid  expedition. 

2.  Several  irr^ularities  follow,  as  the  oflScers 
taking  money  to  dismiss  able  seamen,  and  filling 
up  their  complement  with  raw  and  improper 
persons. 

3.  Oppressions,  quarrelling?,  and  oftentimes 
murders,  by  the  rashness  of  press-masters,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  some  unwilling  to  go. 

4.  A  secret  aversion  to  the  service,  from  a 
natural  principle,  common  to  the  English  nation, 
to  bate  compulsion. 

5.  Kidnapping  people  out  of  the  kingdom, 
robbing  houses,  and  picking  pockets,  frequentiy 
practised  under  pretence  of  pressing ;  as  has  been 
very  much  used  of  late. 

With  various  abuses  of  the  like  nature,  some  to 
the  king,  and  some  to  the  subject. 

(2.)  To  trade.  By  the  extravagant  price  set 
on  wages  for  seamen,  which  they  impose  on  the 
merchant  with  a  sort  of  authority,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  give  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  men, 
and  that  not  from  a  real  want  of  men,  for,  in  the 
height  of  a  press,  if  a  merchant-man  wanted  men, 
and  could  get  a  protection  for  them,  he  might 
have  any  number  immediately,  and  none  without 
it,  wf>  shy  were  they  of  the  public  service. 

The  first  of  these  things  has  cost  the  king 
above  three  millions  sterling  since  tiie  war,  in 
these  three  particulars  :— 

I.  Charge  of  pressing  on  sea  and  on  shores 
and  in  small  craft  employed  for  that  purpose; 
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2.  Staipi  lylni;  In  harbour  for  want  of  men,  at 
a  Tait  eharge  of  pay  and  Tiotnala  forthoto  they 
had. 

3.  Keeping  the  whole  navy  in  constant  pay 
aod  proTisions  all  the  winter,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
men  against  Mmmer,  which  haa  now  been  done 
several  yean,  b<*«ide8  bonnty-money  and  other 
expenses,  to  court  and  obitge  the  seamen. 

The  seoond  of  these,  vlt.  the  great  wages  paid 
by  the  merchant,  has  cost  trade,  since  the  war, 
above  twenty  millions  sterlhig.  The  coal  trade 
gives  a  specimen  of  it,  which  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war  gave  9L  a  voyage  to  common 
seamen,  who  before  sailed  for  dSs.,  which,  com- 
pnting  the  number  of  ships  and  men  used  in  the 
coal  trade,  and  of  voyages  made,  at  eight  hands 
to  a  vessel,  does,  mc^estly  aoconntlng,  make 
896,000/.  difference  in  one  year,  fai  wages  to  se*> 
men  in  the  coal  trade  only. 

For  other  voyages  the  diflbrenoe  of  sailors* 
wages  is  50b,  per  month,  and  55f .  per  month  to 
foreoMSt  men,  who  before  went  for  26t.  per 
month  I  besides  subjecting  the  merchant  to  the 
insolenoe  of  the  seamen,  who  are  not  now  to  be 
pleased  with  any  provisions,  will  admit  no  hal& 
pay,  and  commuid  of  the  captains  even  what  they 
please ;  nay,  the  king  himself  can  hardly  please 
them. 

For  cure  of  these  inconveniences  it  Is  that  the 
following  project  is  proposed;  with  which  the 
seamen  can  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied, 
nor  are  at  all  injured  ;  and  yet  the  damage  sus- 
tained will  be  prevented,  and  an  immense  sum 
of  money  spared,  which  is  now  squandered  away 
by  the  proniseness  and  luiury  of  the  seamen :  fioir 
if  prodigality  weakens  the  public  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  in  aeneral,  then  are  the  seamen  but  ill 
commonwealth  men,  who  are  not  visibly  the 
richer  for  the  prodigious  sums  of  money  paid 
them  either  by  the  king  or  the  merchant. 

The  project  Is  this : — 

That  by  an  act  of  parllaraent«  an  office  or 
court  be  erected,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  subject  to  the  t«rd 
High 'Admiral,  or  otherwise  independent,  and 
subject  only  to  a  parliamentary  authority;  as 
the  commission  for  taking  and  stating  the  public 
accounts. 

In  this  court  or  office,  or  the  several  branches 
of  it  (which  to  that  end  shall  be  subdivided,  and 

{>hwed  in  every  sea-port  hi  the  kingdom)  shall  be 
isted  and  entered  into  immediate  pay  all  the 
seamen  hi  the  kingdom,  who  shall  be  divided  into 
colleges  or  chambers  of  sundry  degrees,  suitable 
to  their  several  capacities,  with  pay  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  qualities ;  as  boys,  youths,  servants, 
men  able  and  raw,  midshipmen,  officers,  pilots, 
old  men,  and  pensioners. 

The  circumstantials  of  this  olBce : 

1.  No  captain  or  master  of  any  shin  or  vessel 
should  dare  to  hire  or  carrv  to  sea  with  him  any 
seaman,  but  such  as  he  shall  receive  from  the 
olBce  iJoresaid.  ' 

2l  No  man  whatsoever^  seaman  or  other,  but 
applying  himself  to  the  said  office,  to  be  employed 
as  a  sailor,  should  immediately  enter  into  pay, 
and  receive  for  every  able  seaman  248*  per  month, 
and  juniors  in  proportion ;  to  receive  half-pay 
while  unemployed,  and  liberty  to  work  for  them- 


selves, only  to  be  at  call  of  the  ofltee,  sad  ksre 
an  account  where  to  be  Ibond. 

9l  No  sailor  oonld  desert,  because  ae  emiiloj* 
ment  would  be  to  be  bad  elsewbereu 

4v  All  ships,  at  their  clearing  atthecmtoii 
bouse,  should  receive  a  ticket  to  the  eSet  for 
men,  where  would  be  always  dioice  rather  tbto 
scarcity  i  who  should  be  delivered  over  by  the 
office  to  the  captain  or  master,  witheet  bbt 
trouble  or  delay ;  aQ  liberty  of  dieiee  to  be  tl^ 
lowed  both  to  master  and  msn,  only  is  si  to 
give  up  all-dispulet  to  the  oOoert  appointed  (e 
decide. 

Note,  by  this  weald  be  avoided  tbs  put 
charge  captafais  and  ownen  are  at  to  keep  noi 
on  board  before  they  are  ready  to  go  s  wherai, 
now  the  eare  of  getting  men  will  be  ever,  sadaB 
come  on  board  in  one  day ;  for  the  csptats 
carrying  the  ticket  to  the  i>At9,  he  nay  go  ind 
choose  his  men,  if  he  wfl;  otherwise  they  will 
be  sent  on  board,  to  Mm,  by  tiekeU  senttoikeir 
dwellings,  to  repair  on  board  such  a  ship* 

6.  For  all  these  men  that  the  captaiasran. 
ter  of  the  ship  takea,  he  shall  pay  tbe  effies,  not 
the  seamen,  ^8s.  per  month  (whlBb4i.  psr  BMoth 
overplus  of  wages  will  be  employed  to  pay  ibi 
halfway  to  thn  men  out  of  employ)^  and  lo  is 
proporUon  of  wagea  for  jmiora. 

6.  All  dispotee  eonoemhig  the  metbyisf  of 
mariners,  or  other  matteis  ef  debsle  beteees 
the  eaptains  and  men,  to  be  tried  by  way  ef  ap- 
peal, hi  a  court  for  that  pnipoee  to  be  eraetcdai 
aforesaid. 

7.  All  disoountiog  of  wages,  and  tkae,  aU 
damagea  of  goods,  averages,  stopping  of  pay,  asd 
the  like,  to  be  adjusted  by  stated  and  pobfiorahi 
and  laws  in  print,  esubiished  by  tbe  mne.act 
of  parfiament ;  by  which  means  all  litigioQi  nsti 
in  the  Court  ef  Admiralty  (which  are  iaisite) 
would  be  prevented. 

a  No  ship  that  ia  permitted  to  enter  st  tbt 
custom  bouee*  and  take  hi  goods,  sheoU  Sfer  be 
refused  men,  or  dehiyed  ia  the  dsiivering  thcsi. 
above  five  daye  alter  a  demand  made;  asd^ 
ticket  Irom  the  custom  bouse  delivered ;  geseial 
oases,  aa  arrests  and  embaigees,  eiospted. 

THE   CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS 
METHOD. 

1.  Bv  this  means  the  public  would  hare  so 
want  of  seamen,  and  all  tlie  cbargea  sad  other 
inconveniences  of  pressing  men  would  be  pre- 
vented. 

2.  The  intolerable  oppression  opoa  trade 
from  the  exorbiunoe  of  wsges,  and  iosnleooe  of 
marinprs,  would  be  taken  ofl. 

a  The  following  sums  of  tnooey  abould  w 
paid  to  the  office,  to  lie  in  the  book  ss  apobbc 
fund  for  the  service  of  the  nation,  to  be  diipoiw 
of  by  order  of  parliament,  and  not  oiberwjic ;  a 
committee  being  always  sobstitoted  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  session,  to  audit  the  scoobdU,  and  a 
treasury  for  tbe  money,  to  be  compoesdof  men- 
bers  of  the  houses  and  to  be  changed  every  ki- 
sioQ  of  pariiament.  ^ 

1.  Four  shillings  per  month  wsgei  advaa«a 
by  the  merchanu  to  the  oflke  for  the  men,  B»rs 
than  the  office  pays  them. 
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^  In  eoDtidention  of  the  redudns  nen's 
wages,  and  consequeDtly  freight!,  to  the  former 
prioei,  or  near  them,  the  owners  of  ihipg,  or  mer« 
chante,  ahall  pay  at  the  importation  of  all  goods 
408.  per  ton  freight,  to  be  stated  on  all  goods 
and  porta  in  proportion;  reckoning  it  on  wine 
tonnage  from  Canaries  as  the  standard,  and  on 
speciu  freights  in  proportion  to  the  freight  for- 
merly paid,  and  half  the  said  price  in  times  of 
peace. 

'  Note^Thia  may  well  be  done^  and  no  burthen ; 
for  if  freights  are  reduced  to  their  former  prices 
(or  near  it),  as  they  will  be  if  wages  are  so  too, 
then  the  merchant  may  well  pay  it ;  as  for  in* 
stanoe,  from  Jamaica  to  London,  formerly  at  6(. 
lUs.  per  too,  now  at  IQL  and  20/ ;  from  Virginia, 
at  5L  to  6L  10s.,  now  at  14/.  16^  and  17L ;  from 
Barbadoes,  at  6JL,  now  at  16/1  s  from  Oporto,  at 
QL,  now  at  62.,  and  the  like. 

The  payment  of  the  above  said  sums  being  a 
large  bank  for  a  fund,  and  it  being  supposed  to 
be  in  foir  hands,  and  currently  managed,  the 
merchants  shaU  forther  pay  upon  all  goods 
shipped  out,  and  shipped  on  board  from  abroad, 
for  and  from  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  4  per  cent, 
on  the  real  value  bona  fide,  to  be  sworn  to  if 
demanded;  in  oonsideration  whereof,  the  said 
oiflce  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  and  make  good  all 
losses,  damages,  averages,  and  casualties  what- 
loever,  as  folly  as  by  the  custom  of  assurances 
now  is  done,  without  any  discounts,  rebates,  or 
delays  whatsoever ;  the  said  4L  per  cent,  to  be 
stated  on  the  voyage  to  the  Barbadoes,  and  en* 
larged  or  taken  off,  in  proportion  to  the  vovage, 
by  rules  and  laws,  to  be  printed  and  pnoUcly 
known. 

Beaerving  only,  that  then,  as  reason  good,  the 
said  office  shall  have  power  to  direct  ships  of  all 
sorts,  bow,  in  what  manner,  and  how  long  they 
shall  sail  with  or  wait  for  convoys  |  and  shall 
have  power  (with  limitations)  to  iay  embargoes 
on  ships,  in  order  to  compose  fleets  for  the 
benefit  of  convoys. 

These  rules,  formerly  noted,  to  extend  to  all 
trading  by  sea,  the  coasting  and  home  fishing  trade 
excepted ;  and  for  them  it  should  be  ordered  :-> 

First  for  coals;  the  colliers  being  provided 
with  men  at  28s.  per  month,  and  convoys  in  suf- 
ficient number,  and  proper  stations  from  Tin- 
mouth  bar  to  the  river,  so  as  they  need  not  go  in 
fleets,  but  as  wind  and  weather  presents,  run  idl  the 
way  under  the  protection  of  the  men-of-war,  who 
should  continually  be  cruising  f^om  station  to 
station.  They  would  be  able  to  perform  their 
voyage  In  as  short  a  time  as  formerly,  and  at  as 
cheap  pay,  and  consequently  could  aSGTord  to  sell 
their  coals  at  17s.  per  chaldron  as  well  as  for- 
merly at  15s. 

Wherefore  there  should  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury appointed  at  Newcastle,  by  bond  to  be  paid 
where  they  deliver,  lOi.  per  chaldron,  Newcastle 
measure,  and  the  stated  price  at  London  to  be 
27s.  per  chaldron  in  the  Pool,  which  is  90s.  at 
the  buyer's  house ;  and  is  so  far  from  being  dear, 
a  time  of  war  especially,  as  it  is  cheaper  than 
ever  was  known  in  a  war ;  and  the  officers  shonld, 
by  proclamation,  confine  the  seller  to  that  price. 

In  consideration  also  of  the  charge  of  convoys, 
the  ships  bringing  coals  shall  all  pay  1/.  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  ship,  to  be  agreed  on  at  the 


office;  and  all  convev-money  exacted  by  com- 
manders of  ships  shall  be  relinquished,  and  the 
office  to  make  good  all  losses  of  ships,  not  goods 
that  shall  be  lost  by  enemies  only. 

These  beads,  indeed,  are  such  as  would  need 
some  explication,  if  the  experiment  were  to  be 
made}  and,  with  submission,  would  reduce  the 
seamen  to  better  circumstances,  at  least  it  would 
have  them  in  readiness  for  any  public  service, 
much  easier  than  by  all  the  late  methods  of  en- 
couragement by  registering  seamen,  &c. 

For  by  this  method  all  the  seamen  in  the  king- 
dom should  be  the  king's  hired  servants,  and 
receive  their  wages  from  him,  whoever  employed 
them;  and  no  man  could  hire  or  employ  them, 
but  from  him.  The  merchant  should  hire  them 
of  the  king,  and  pay  the  king  for  them ;  nor 
would  there  be  a  seaman  in  England  out  of  em- 
ploy, which,  by  the  way,  would  prevent  their 
seeking  service  abroad.  If  they  were  not  actually 
at  sea,  they  would  receive  half-pay,  and  might 
be  employed  in  works  about  the  yards,  stores, 
and  navy,  to  keep  all  things  in  repair. 

If  a  fieet  or  squsdron  was  to  be  fitted  out,  they 
would  be  manned  in  a  week's  time,  for  all  the 
seamen  in  £ogland  would  be  ready ;  nor  would 
they  be  shy  of  the  service,  for  it  is  not  an  aver- 
sion to  the  king's  service,  nor  it  is  not  that  the 
duty  is  harder  in  the  men-of-war  than  the  mer- 
chantmen ;  nor  it  is  not  the  fear  of  danger 
which  makes  our  seamen  lurk  and  hide,  and 
hang  back  in  a  time  of  war ;  but  it  is  wages 
is  the  matter;  24s.  per  month  in  the  king's 
service,  and  40i.  to  SOs.  per  month  from  the  mer- 
chant,  is  the  true  cause,  and  the  seaman  is  in  the 
ri^tof  it  too;  for  who  would  serve  his  king 
and  country,  and  fight,  and  l>e  knocked  on  the 
head,  at  24e.  per  month,  that  can  have  50s.  with- 
out ^hat  hasard  ?  And  till  this  be  remedied,  in 
vain  are  all  the  encouragements  which  can  be 
given  to  seamen;  for  they  tend  but  to  make 
them  insolent,  and  encourage  their  extravagance. 
Nor  would  this  proceeding  be  any  damage  to 
the  seamen  in  general;  ror  24s.  per  month 
wages,  and  to  be  kept  in  constant  service,  or 
half-pay  when  idle,  is  really  better  to  the  seaman 
than  45s.  per  month,  as  they  now  take  it,  con- 
sidering how  long  they  often  lie  idle  on  shore,  out 
of  pay ;  for  the  extravagant  price  of  seamen's 
wages,  though  it  has  been  an  intolerable  burthen 
to  trade,  has  not  visibly  enriched  the  sailors ; 
and  they  may  as  well  be  content  with  24s.  per 
month  now  as  formerly. 

On  the  other  hand,  trade  would  be  sensibly  re- 
vived by  it,  the  intolerable  price  of  freights  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  public  would  reap  an  im- 
mense benefit  by  the  payments  mentioned  in  the 
proposal,  as,-- 

1.  4s.  per  month  upon  the  wages  of  all  the 
seamen  employed  by  the  merchant ;  which,  if  we 
allow  200,(X)0  seamen  always  in  employ,  as  there 
cannot  be  less  in  all  the  ships  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, is  40,000/.  per  month. 

2.  40s.  per  ton  freight  upon  all  goods  imported. 

3.  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  goods  ex* 
ported  or  imported. 

4.  10s.  per  chaldron  upon  all  toe  coals  shipped 
at  Newcastle,  and  1  per  cent,  on  the  ships  which 
carry  them. 

What  these  four  articles  would  pay  to  the  Ex- 


cbeqaer  yearly,  would  be  very  diffietilt  to  ealctt- 
Ute,  and  I  am  too  near  the  end  of  this  book  to 
attempt  it ;  but  I  believe  no  tax  ever  given  nnoe 
the  war  bai  come  near  it. 

It  is  true,  out  of  this  the  public  would  be  to 
pay  half-pay  to  the  seamen  who  shall  be  out  of 
employ,  and  all  the  losses  and  damages  on  goods 
and  shipe;  which,  though  it  might  be  oonsider- 
able«  would  be  small,  compared  to  the  payment 
aforesaid ;  for  as  the  premio  of  4  per  cent,  is  but 
small,  so  the  sslety  lies  upon  all  men  being 
bound  to  ensure ;  for  I  believe  any  one  will  grant 
me  this,  it  is  not  the  smallness  of  a  promo 
ruins  the  ensurer,  but  it  is  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  he  insures ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed 
to  affirm,  that  let  but  a pnmio  of  4  percent,  be 
paid  into  one  man*s  hand  for  all  goods  imported 
and  exported,  and  any  man  may  be  the  general 
insurer  of  the  liingdom ;  and  yet  that  premio  can 
never  hurt  tiie  merchant  neither. 

So  that  the  vast  revenue  this  would  raise 
would  be  felt  nowhere,  neither  poor  nor  rich 
would  pay  the  more  for  coato ;  foreign  goods 
would  be  brought  home  cheaper,  and  our  own 
carried  to  market  cheaper;  owners  would  get 
more  by  ships,  merehanu  by  goods;  and  losses 
by  sea  would  be  no  loss  at  all  to  anybody,  because 
repaid  by  public  stock. 

Another  unseen  advantage  would  arise  by  it ; 
we  should  be  able  to  outwork  all  our  neighbonrs, 
even  the  Dutch  themselves,  by  sailing  as  cheap, 
and  carrying  goods  as  cheap,  in  a  time  of  wac 
as  in  peace,  an  advantage  which  has  more  in  it 
than  is  easily  thought  of,  and  would  have  a  no- 
ble influence  upon  all  foreign  trade.  For  what 
could  the  Dutch  do  in  trade,  if  we  could  carry 
our  goods  to  Cadiz  at  50s.  per  ton  Areight,  and^ 
they  give  82.  or  101.  and  the  like,  in  other  places? 
whereby  we  could  be  able  to  sell  cheaper,  or 
get  more  than  our  neighbours. 

There  are  several  considerate  clauses  might 
be  added  to  this  proposal,  some  of  great  advan- 
tage  to  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom,  some 
to  particular  trades,  and  more  to  the  public ;  but 
1  avokl  being  too  particular  hi  things  which  are 
but  the  product  of  my  own  private  opinion. 

If  the  government  should  ever  proceed  to  the 
experiment,  no  question  but  much  more  than 
has  been  hinted  at  would  appear ;  nor  do  I  see 


any  great  difflodty  in  the  attempt,  or  who  wmld 
be  aggrieved  at  it;  and  there  I  ieate  it,  nther 
wishing  than  oiperiiBg  to  see  it  ondBrtikcs. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  several  chapten  of  tin 
book,  I  find  that  instead  of  being  able  to  go  for- 
ther,  some  things  may  have  suftrod  for  wist  of 
being  fully  expressed ;  which,  if  any  penoa  ob- 
jeot  against,  I  only  say,  I  cannot  now  avoid  it; 
I  hare  endeavoured  to  keep  to  my  title,  isd 
offered  but  at  an  essay ;  whfefa  aoy  one  is  it 
liberty  to  go  on  with  as  they  please;  for  I  en 
promise  no  supptemenL  As  to  erron  of  opioioB, 
though  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  aoy,  yet  I  so- 
where  pretend  to  iniallibility.  However,  1  do 
not  willingly  assert  anytUag  wUeh  I  hsve  not 
good  grounds  for.  If  I  am  mistaken,  let  him 
thai  finds  the  error  inform  the  worid  better,  and 
never  trouble  himself  to  animadvert  opoa  tUi^ 
since  I  assure  him  I  shall  not  eater  into  uj 
pen  and  ink  contest  on  the  matter. 

As  to  objectionsc^which  may  lie  agsiDit  ay 
of  the  proposals  made  in  this  book,  I  have  is 
some  places  mentioned  such  asoccuired  to  m> 
thoughts.  I  shall  never  assume  that  srroguoe 
to  pretend  no  other  or  further  objections  nujbe 
raised ;  but  I  do  really  believe  no  suck  obgedios 
can  be  raised  as  will  overthrow  any  sehsoK  here 
laid  down,  so  as  to  render  the  thing  faapneii. 
cable ;  neither  do  I  think,  but  that  aU  ■mwiD 
aoknowledse  most  of  the  proposals  la  thii  book 
wouhl  be  of  as  great,  and  perhaps  greater,  advia- 
tage  to  the  imblie  than  I  have  pretended  to. 

As  for  su4m  as  read  books  only  to  6nd  ovt  the 
anthors'yimx  jms,  who  will  quarrel  at  the  neu- 
nass  of  stylcb  errora  of  pointiog,  dahiev  of  a* 
pression,  or  the  like,  1  have  but  little  to  nyto 
them ;  I  thoqght  I  had  oorreeted  it  very  cm- 
Ihlly,  and  yet  some  mispofaittngs  sad  nMll 
errors  have  slipped  me^  which  it  is  too  late  to 
help.  As  to  language,  I  havebeen  rather cve- 
ful  to  make  it  speak  English  suitable  to  tbc 
manner  of  the  atorr,  than  to  drem  It  ap  with 
exactness  of  stylo ;  dioooing  rather  to  have  it  free 
and  familiar,  aooording  to  the  nature  of  cmyt, 
than  to  strain  at  a  perfeotionef  laogosge  which 
I  rather  wish  for  than  pretend  to  be  naiteroC 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Im  the  tfane  of  De  Foe  the  lnwt  against  hankrupii 
were  maoh  more  levere  than  they  are  at  pvetent ; , 
ioaomueh  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  hazard  for 
a  man  to  surrender  to  his  ereditors  nnlesi  there 
had  been  some  previous  understanding  for  a  com- 
position. '*The  cnaelty  of  onr  laws  against 
dehtors,**  he  observes  in  one  of  his  Reviews, 
'*  without  distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest,  is 
the  shame  of  our  nation*  I  am  persuaded,  the 
honestest  man  in  England,  when  by  necessity  he 
is  compelled  to  break,  will  early  fly  out  of  the 
kingdom  rather -thmi  submit.  To  stay  here, 
this  is  the  consequence : — As  soon  as  he  breaks 
he  is  prosecuted  as  a  criminal,  and  has  thirty  to 
sixty  days  to  surrender  both  himself  and  all  that 
he  has  to  his  creditors.  If  he  fails  to  do  it,  he 
has  notbinff  befbre  him  but  the  gallows,  without 
benefit  of  dergy ;  if  he  surrenders,  he  is  not  sure 
but  he  shall  be  thrown  into  gaol  for  life  by  the 
commisdooers  only  on  pretence  that  they  doubt 
his  oath.  What  must  the  man  do  ?  If  he  carries 
away  his  effects,  he  is  a  knave,  and  eheats  his 
creditors;  If  he  suvshere,  he  is  starved  hi  a  gaol, 
and  must  end  his  days  by  a  lingering  death.  It 
is  certainly  the  mterest  of  the  creditor  that,  when 
a  debtor  has  failed,  he  should  oome  and  throw 
himself  into  the  creditor's  liands,  and  there  be 
safe.**  in  arguing  th>  subject  some  years  after- 
wards, also  in  the  Review,  De  Foe  observes,  with 
equal  judgment  and  shrewdness, — ^**  JBometimes  1 
was  apt  to  suggest  the  following  important  trifles, 
viz..  That  a  prl^n  paid  no  debts ;  that  the  more 
a  bankrupt  spent  the  less  he  had  left ;  and  that 
the  less  he  had,  the  less  the  creditors  would  have 
at  last ;  that  he  who  had  nothing  to  pay  could 
pay  nothing ;  and  that  to  keep  a  man  in  perpetual 
prison  for  debt,  was  murdering  men  by  law." 
in  another  of  his  Reviews,  speaking  of  the  frauds 
committed  by  bankrupts,  he  says,— *<  Tlie  evil 
was  indeed  grown  up  to  a  monstrous  height  in 
those  daySb  Nothing  was  more  frequent  than 
for  a  man  in  full  credit  to  buy  ail  the  goods  be 
oeoid  lay  his  hands  on,  and  carry  tJiem  duvetly 
from  the  house  he  bought  them  at  into  the  Fry* 
ars,*  and  then  send  lor  his  creditors  and  laugh 
at  them,  insult  them,  showing  them  their  own 
goods  untouched,  offer  them  a  trifle  in  satiaCsction, 
and  if  they  refuse  it  bid  them  defiance.     I  cannot 

*  The  White  Fryan  waa  u  that  tfine  a  aovt  ofaanitnaiy 
far  criminala  and  debton,  tAera  taroken  »nd  daaperate  man 
reaortad  la  gzaet  aumbenraod  defended  thanuelyei  with 
force  and  violenoe  efeinet  Ae  authoritiei.  The  Mint,  in 
Swthwark,  waa  anolber  of  these  sanctuariee.  It  was  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  exertions  of  De  Foe  that  these 
nuisances  were  abated  by  the  act  8  and  9  William  III. 


refrain  vouching  this  of  my  own  knowledft*  4mo 
1  have  more  than  many  timea  been  served  se 
myseif,"  He  recurs  to  ibe  subject  in  his  *  Essays 
on  Projects,*  his  *  Complete  Tradesman,*  and 
io  other  numbers  of  his  Review,  and  is  particularly 
severe  upon  the  new  commissioners  of  bankruptSi 
with  whom,  he  says,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
consume  the  whole  of  a  bankrupt's  estates  io 
feastings  and  vexatious  Iaw>auits,  in  the  profits  of 
which  they  largely  participated,  being  generally 
men  in  the  law.  '*  Commissions  of  bankrupt,** 
he  says  in  one  of  his  Reviews,  **  are  suoh  depre- 
dations and  invasions  of  oommon  justice,  such 
oppressions  upon  the  sinltiog  iortunes  of  distressed 
families,  that  I  cannot  think  any  debtor  obliged 
to  the  same  meaaures  with  such  people  as  they 
are  with  others.  The  law  of  self-defeooe  arnu 
the  debtor  againat  these  imvenoos  harpies,  as  it 
arms  against  the  assaults  of  a  highwayman  or  a 
cut-throat.  In  short,  tho  Mn^iik  Mojpi$  would 
be  a  fool  to  tho  horrid  ooUeotion  of  villaniea 
practised  by  these  ]aw-tyiwit%  who  revel  in  the 
blood  of  families,  and  eal  up  the  Ibod  of  the 
starving  debtors;  who  sell  debtor  and  creditor 
for  the  maintenanoo  of  tbeh*  luata,  and  dovoon 
not  the  widows*  houaes  on\y,  but  the  widows 
then^^lves.'* 

In  the  eariy  part  of  tho  year  1706  a  bill  wa« 
brought  Into  the  Commons  entitled  '  An  act  to 
prevent  frauds  committed  by  bankrupts.'  De 
Foe,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  oonsiderable 
hand  in  forwarding  the  measure,  both  by  his. 
writings  and  his  personal  solicitations,  bestows 
some  useful  remarks  upon  it  in  his  Reviewsi  He 
observes,  that  the  course  then  pursued  was  so  far 
from  answering  tho  true  intent  of  the  law,  that  it 
only  increased  the  number  of  bankrupts  and  gave 
encouragement  to  fraudai  To  explain  this  ho 
endeavours  to  prove  that  eommisaions  of  bank* 
ruptcy  (though  well  designed)  were,  in  theif 
practice,  pernicious  to  trado»  destructive  to  thf 
interest  both  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  a  tempts* 
tion  to  dishonesty.  The  law  lately  made  **  for 
the  imprisonment  of  debtorv,  without  bail  or 
distinction  of  circnmstanoe^"  ho  describes  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman;  Unequal  in  its  ni^turt 
and  unjust  in  praetioe;  ruinous  to  trade,  an4 
tendmg  to  increase  the  number  of  failures.  After 
duly  considering  these  points,  he  tells  us  bo  shall 
attempt  a  display  of  ^'  tho  debtor's  side  of  vil- 
lany,*'  and  humbly  offers  suoh  restraints  both 
upon  debtor  and  creditor  a*  shall  olfectoall^ 
prevent,  or  severely  punish,  fraudulent  case% 
without  bearing  heavily  upon  honest  misfortune. 
He  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  great  severity 
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agtioit  the  commisrionere  of  bankrupts*  who 
delayed  their  proceedings  for  some  private  ad- 
vantage, and  often  wastiKl  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
fn  long  and  vexatious  lawsuits.  He  remarks, 
with  feeliogs  of  humanity,  that,  although  bank- 
rupts were  then  become  the  nation's  grievance, 
yet  they  ought  not  to  be  exclnded  from  the  na- 
tioo*s  care.  **•  The  miserable,"  says  he,  '*  are  a 
rent-charge  upon  the  government,  which  it  cannot 
in  justice  abandon,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  is 
an  error  in  the  morality  of  our  public  conduct 
rather  to  study  punishment  than  prevention." 
De  Fot  highly  approved  of  the  bill  before  the 
House,  especially  those  clauses  which  gave  en- 
couragement to  honest  but  unfortunate  men  to 
eloBe  their  aooounts  betimes,  and  sheltered  them 
from  vexatious  proeeeutions.  He  insists  strongly 
opon  the  bqustioe  of  the  law  that  obliged  Uie 
debtor  to  surrender  his  books  and  effects,  without 
the  certainty  of  their  being  accepted  by  the 
creditors,  in  order  to  his  discharge.  Whether 
bis  arguments  had  any  influence  or  not,  a  clause 
to  this  effect  was  added  to  the  bill,  and  De  Foe 
urges  its  acceptance  with  all  his  might,  combat- 
ing the  objections  that  were  likely  to  be  urged 
a^nst  it  He  argues  very  justly,  that  we  are 
not  to  forego  the  benefit  of  good  laws  because 
there  are  knaves  in  the  world  who  will  evade  or 
break  them.  In  his  pointed  manner  he  says, — 
**  As  for  fraudulent  bankrupts,  let  them  die  the 
death  of  a  thief,  as  they  deserve ;  highwaymen 
and  robbers  are  a  sort  of  gentlemen  compared 
with  them ;  but  to  punish  the  poor  man  who  is 
mined  by  them  in  an  equal  manner,  is  just  as  if 
you  should  make  it  iUoay  to  bo  robbed,  and  hang 
the  passenger  with  the  mcbwayman.** 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  members  opposed 
the  bill  on  account  of  the  retrospective  part, 
and  there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect  them 
of  being  influenced  by  personal  motives.  To 
such  De  Foe  says :— "  It  is  very  hard  to  make 
men  more  criminal  because  they  fell  into  the  pit 
a  year  or  so  before  their  neighbours.  This  is 
singliog  out  some  men  fnm  the  rest,  and  making 
a  difference  of  persons  where  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  crime.*'  De  Foe  had  a  strong  impression 
that  this  clause  was  opposed  by  some  persons 
with  a  particular  view  to  himself;  and  he 
attended  in  the  lobbv  of  the  Peers  with  the 
intention  of  proposing  that  his  own  interests  should 
be  sacrificed  to  this  provision  rather  than  that  he 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  so  useful  a  measure.  His 
own  account  of  this  admirable  conduct  of  hb  runs 
thus : — "  I  will  not  be  positive  how  far  this  may 
affect  one  particular  gentleman,  who,  in  respect 
to  himself,  I  forbear  to  name,  and  who  has  a 
relation  in  either  House  jof  Parliament ;  who,  as 
I  am  informed,  pursues  this  bill  to  destroy  it, 
merely  as  he  thinks  it  will  be  of  service  to  the 
author  of  this  paper,  against  whom  he  has  a  legal, 
tiiottgh  no  equitable,  demand.  But,  as  I  am 
eredibiy  informed  he  baa  expressed  himsel 
something  plainly  by  the  month  of  his  said  rela- 
tives in  this  case,  I  humMy  make  him  this  offer. 
1.  That  waiving  hit  advantage  of  law,  which  was 
obtained  when  the  author  was  embroiled  in  a 

Eoblic  disaster  and  not  able  to  defend  himself,  he 
I  ready  to  come  to  a  hearing  in  equity  of  the 
Justice  of  his  debt,  and  to  give  him  good  security 
to  stand  by  the  award.    12.  That  if  his  debt  be 
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real,  which  is  in  itself  small,  it  wonM  be  but  a 
weak  argument  against  the  bill,  since  some  to 
whom  he  owes  thirteen  times  as  much  gave  tlieir  i 
attendance  daily  at  the  House  to  dedare  tlieir 
willingness  to  have  it  pass.  And,  lastly,  auoh  is  ' 
my  sincere  seal  for  the  public  lieneflt  o^  this 
clause,  and  my  Just  coneem  for  the  numiier  of 
families  that  wOI  be  relieved  by  it,  that  I  attended 
at  the  House  of  Lords  myaolf,  ready  to  have 
declared  my  willingnen  to  be  excepted  oat  of  it 
rather  than  so  necessary  a  bill  should  liave  been 
lost  for  want  of  my  being  removed  out  of  the 
way."* 

The  bill  having  passed  the  Lords,  received  the 
royal  assent  the  10th  of  March.  It  is  highly 
praised  by  De  Foe,  who  calls  it  one  of  the  beat 
bills  passed  by  parliament  since  the  Hahmf 
Cofjnu  Act  The  onlv  clanse  to  which  he 
objected  was  that  whid  empowered  the 
missioners  to  withhold  from  the  bankrupt 
certificate  witlHMtt  attigning  a  cause  for  it;  a 
diseretkm  which  he  oonsi&red  too  importaiit, 
when  viewed  in  eoanexion  with  the  dependent 
situation  of  the  sufferer.  A  considerable  point, 
however,  was  gained  by  the  act,  even  with  respect 
to  the  commissioners,  whose  power  was  cnrtaOed, 
and  the  duration  of  their  proceedings  greatly 
shortened.  **  if  you  will  now  keep  your  sittings 
at  taverns,*'  says  he,  **  drink  burgundy,  have 
your  fish  dinners,  and  spend  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  a  day,  you  are  welcome,  for  now  it  moat 
be  out  of  your  own  pockets.  Now,  three  or  fear 
sittings  will  get  in  a  bankrupt's  estate,  and  tlie 
business  will  be  over.  Commissioos  will  no  more 
be  a  standing  pension  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
a  year ;  which,  to  some  gentlemen  that  are  named 
perhaps  in  fifty  commissions,  was  an  object  of 
some  importance,  and  enabled  them  to  raise 
estates  by  the  shipwreck  of  their  neighbours^*' 

When  the  passing  of  the  bill  had  renderad 
serious  argument  no  longer  necessary,  De  Foe 
employed  one  of  his  Reviews  in  a  clever  banter 
upon  those  who  had  opposed  it  from  interested 
motives.  Although  he  avoided  peraooal  r^ 
flection,  yet  one  orthe  cttisens  took  up  the  cause 
of  his  brethren,  and  threatened  to  cane  oar 
author  for  what  he  had  written  on  the  sabjeeC 
A  man  of  De  Foe*s  personal  courage  was  not  to 
be  daunted  in  this  way.  To  this  hero  he  says : — 
'« I  take  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  he  talks  mors 
with  his  tongue  than  he  will  attempt  with  his 
hands,  and  that  such  impertinence  deserves  no 
notice  till  he  has  put  it  m  practice ;  for  which, 
on  the  least  hint  to  the  author,  he  shall  never 
want  an  opportunity.** 

After  the  riring  of  nafUament  De  Foe  pohiished 
his  thoughts  npon  tne  matter  in  the  foUewiag 
pamphlet,  whieb  exhibits  an  able  review  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  contains  the  substance  of  iHiat 
had  been  published  in  the  Review.  Most  of 
De  Foe's  political  enemies  approved  highly  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  afeUr,  as  well  aa  of 
his  general  laboors  upon  the  subject  of  trade,  to 
whieh  they  were  desirous  that  he  would  coaflne 
himselil  An  exception  to  these,  however,  waa 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  Iblkrwing 
title:— *Observatioos  on  the  Baakrapta*  BBI; 
occasioned  by  the  many  folse  ndsreprwentattons 


and  QDjast  reflectiooi  of  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe,  in 
his  levcral  ^icoarses  on  that  head*  Humbly 
offered  to  the  coniideration  of  all  fair  traders.  By 
a  ireU-wuher  to  trade  and  credit.  London,  1706. ' 
4to.  |>p.  4dL  This  ii  a  profesied  reply  not  only 
to  what  De  Foe  had  written  upon  the  subject  in 
his  Reviews,  but  also  to  the  present  pamphlet. 
The  author  is  very  angry  that  the  bill  should 
have  been  diverted  from  its  original  deiign  by  the 
desertioo  of  its  first  promoters,  and  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  very  different 
objects  to  gratify.  "This  coldness  and  neglect 
from  more  proper  hands  for  carrying  on  so  bene- 
fidal  a  bill,"  says  he,  **  gave  an  opportunity  to 
another  set  of  men  to  make  their  advantage  of  it 


under  specious  pretences ;  for  it  was  very  evident, 
although  something  too  late,  that  this  last  set  of 
promoters  and  solicitors  for  it  were  mostly  insol- 
vents, as  IMr  De  Foe,  &c.,  who,  if  they  could 
have  set  bounds  to  their  desires  and  not  been  too 
projecting,  in  all  probability  might  not  have  had 
occasion  to  crave  the  benefit  of  such  a  law."  In 
noticing  De  Foe*s  activity  in  the  affair,  the  writer 
does  not  blame  his  zeal  in  pushing  forward  a 
matter  that  would  be  beneficial  to  his  own  in- 
terests ;  but  he  thought  it  strange  that  so  many 
eitixens  of  repute  should  appear  so  warmly  upon 
the  same  side,  and  appear  to  represent  the  whole 
body  of  traders. 
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Btrou  I  oome  to  the  mora  immediate  subject  of 
this  book,  vis.,  the  Bankrapts'  Bill,  it  cannot  be 
•Mtdm  to  enter  a  little  into  the  history  of  its  in- 
trodiietion,  propoiing  and  passing  in  the  parlia- 
nent ;  in  which,  if  1  have  had  any  share,  I  am 
iwry  willing  to  leave  the  world  to  censure  me,  as 
the  eflbcts  of  this  bill  aro  or  are  not  of  general 
good  to  ttre  trade  of  England,  and,  in  short,  to 
the  whole  nation. 

I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  unhappy 
circumstanoes  of  trAde  in  general,  occasioned  by 
a  long  war,  great  losses  at  sea,  and  a  general  stop 
upon  the  Spanish  trade. 

Nor  was  our  loss  at  sea  singly  occasioned  by 
the  war,  though  oo  that  score  trade  had  felt 
•everal  very  severe  shocks,  particularly  In  two 
Barbadoes  fleets,  one  east  country  fleet,  and  a 
nauUitude  of  other  ships  which  fell  into  the  ene- 
my's hands ;  but,  as  if  heaven  had  particularly 
stretched  out  its  hand  to  touch  us  in  the  most 
sensible  article— our  trade,  there  has  happened 
tinusaal  tempests,  which  made  strange  havoc 
among  our  shipping,  and  that  more  than  any  for- 
mer history  can  remind  us  of,  in  so  short  a  time. 

Particularly  the  great  storm,  on  the  27th 
November,  170S,  in  which  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  our  ships  perished :  and  the  loss  among 
the  merchants  was  incredible. 

The  very  same  time  twelvemonth  we  had  so 
many  storms,  though  less  severe,  that  abundance 
of  ships  were  cast  away  on  every  coast  of  Eng- 
land, but  particularly  on  the  north. 

In  August,  last  summer,  a  teuipesf,  equally 
violent  as  the  graat  storm,  sunk  fourteen  Barba- 
does shins,  just  come  into  Plymouth  Sound,  with 
all  their  loading  and  most  of  their  men,  and  made 
a  dreadful  havoc  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

In  Barbadoes  a  hurricane  destroyed,  I  think, 
two  or  three  and  twenty  of  our  merchant  ships. 

The  Jamaica  fleet  felt  the  force  of  it  at  sea, 
and  were  terribly  scattered ;  some  came  straggling 
hone,  some  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  some 
perished  at  sea,  and  the  rest  with  their  convoy 
made  for  New  York  and  New  England,  to  repair, 
having  suffered  extraordinary  damage. 

ThoM,  and  a  multitude  of  circumstances  too 
many  to  reckon  up  here,  fell  heavy  upon  trade, 
which,  added  to  the  general  obstruction  of  the 
Spanish  trade,  and  deadness  of  our  manufactures, 
had  among  others  this  most  necessary  conse- 


quence, that  an  unusual  number  of  tradesmen, 
as  well  merchants  as  others,  sunk  under  the 
calamity  and  became  bankrupt. 

Now,  as  in  former  times,  the  liberties  and 
refuges  bankrupu  had  ibund  became  grievous 
and  scandalous  to  the  nation,  the  parliament  at 
sundry  times  had  made  very  seven  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  advantages  which  insolvents  took  by 
those  retreats,  to  injure  and  abuse  their  creditors. 

But  when,  as  before,  the  multitude  of  insolvents 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  and  many  honest 
families  fbll  into  the  same  circumstances,  the 
severity  of  these  laws,  designed  against  knaves, 
felf  so  severely  on  the  miserable  and  unfortunate, 
though  honest  traders,  that  it  began  to  move  the 
nation  to  compassion. 

The  privileged  places  being  suppressed,  the 
rules  of  the  Fleet  and  Queen's  Bench  became  so 
thronged,  and  the  objects  so  melancholy,  that 
some  of  the  cruellest  creditors  began  to  relent. 

The  Escape  Act,  as  it  was  called,  had  filled 
the  prisons  with  a  great  number  of  debtors,  who, 
being  committed  without  bail,  had  no  hopes  of 
ever  being  delivered,  but  by  the  general  gaol 
delivery  of  the  grave. 

Under  this  circumstance  matters  stood,  when 
one  Mr  Pitkin,  a  linen  draper,  breaking  for  a  very 
great  sum  of  money,  and  that  with  all  the  dark 
circumstances  of  a  designed  fraud,  application 
was  made  to  the  parliament  by  his  creditors,  for 
relief  against  this  notorious  cheat. 

This  produced  the  form  of  a  bill  in  general 
against  bankrupts ;  but  the  parliament  being  just 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  session  at  an 
end,  there  was  no  time  to  finish  it  as  a  law ;  and 
so  it  was  given  over  for  that  year. 

The  substance  of  this  act  was  very  short ;  only 
to  compel  the  bankrupt  to  come  in  and  surrender 
himself,  goods,  books,  and  effects,  to  his  creditors ; 
And  to  ascertain  the  penalties  and  punishments 
in  case  he  did  not. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  this  present  parliament, 
this  bill  was  the  first  thing  read  in  the  house, 
and  being  committed  to  a  committee  to  consider 
it,  it  lay  before  them  a  long  time. 

It  is  needless  to  recite  here  the  attempts  made 
to  put  it  forward,  and  by  whom.  The  bill  was 
all  this  while  a  provision  only  to  punish  ;  but  as 
it  seemed  a  sufficient  foundation  to  answer  both 
debtor  and  creditor,  severiil  persons,  on  both 
sides,  began  to  consider  how  to  make  it  a  com- 
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plete  act,  and  both  to  retieve  the  miserable  but 
bonett  debtor  already  lalleo  into  disaster,  and 
secure  trade  against  tbe  numerous  miscbiefoef 
bankrupts  for  the  future. 

And  tbe  business  now  before  me  is,  to  propose 
bow  tbis  act  may  be  rendered  useful  to  these  two 
happy  ends ;  and,  if  possible,  to  provide  against 
and  warn  us  of  all  the  common  abuses  of  knaves, 
which  may  pervert  the  end  of  this,  and  rob  the 
public  of  the  good  that  is  so  plainly  designed  in  it 
to  both  parties. 

But  a  little  to  pursue  tbe  history  of  the  bill. 
It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  good  design  of 
making  a  complete  act  thai  there  happened  an 
absurdity  in  the  first  contrivance,  which,  when  it 
came  to  be  examined  into,  made  it  almost  imprac- 
tioable  as  it  was ;  and  that  was  this. 

The  act  was  to  compel  bankrupts  to  surrender 
themselves  and  effects  to  the  commissioners.  Now 
the  case  was  thus :  when  a  commission  of  bank- 
rupt is  taken  out  against  a  man,  the  creditors  are 
at  liberty  to  come  in,  or  not  come  in ;  he  that 
refuses  to  come  in  has.  Indeed,  no  sbjare  in  tbe 
bankrupt's  estate,  but  Is  left  to  get  his  debt  bow 
he  can,  and  has  a  right  of  action  against  the 
debtor  as  before*  It  b  true,  if  be  recovers  anything, 
it  shall  be  recovered  again  by  the  commission, 
but  be  may  lie  still  and  inUt,  and  fall  upon  the 
poor  debtor  at  last. 

Now  to  make  the  debtor  surrender  all  his  effects 
to  tbe  commission,  and  yet  leave  him  exposed  to 
all  the  creditors  that  pleased  to  stand  out,  was  first 
unjust  to  the  creditor,  to  share  all  among  a  l^w 
and  leave  the  rest  without  anything,  and  barba- 
rous to  the  debtor,  to  force  him  to  give  up  his 
whole  estate  to  a  part  of  his  creditors,  and  leave 
him  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  rest,  with  nothing 
to  pay. 

From  this  circumstance  it  seemed  so  rational 
either  to  force  all  the  creditors  to  come  in,  or  to 
discharge  tbe  debtor  from  them  that  stood  out, 
that  when  such  an  offer  was  made  to  the  bouse, 
it  was  too  reasonable  to  be  opposed;  and  on  the 
first  motion  made  in  the  house  it  was  ordered 
that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  receive  a 
dause  for  the  encouragement  of  such  bankrupts 
us  shall  voluntarily  surrender  their  effects  to  the 
use  of  their  creditors. 

Tbis  was  the  birth  of  the  following  law ;  for 
now  it  remained  only  to  consider  what  could 
encourage  the  man  to  strip  him«elf  naked,  and 
make  an  honest  surrender?  And  the  answer 
was  natural — his  liberty.  What  could  you  give 
him  that  would  cost  the  creditors  leas  ?  what  that 
he  could  value  more?  A  thousand  arguments 
offered  themselves  to  usher  this  into  tbe  bill,  and 
little  but  mere  trifling  was  urged  against  it. 

It  was  unanswerably  argued  to  the  fiiint  op- 
posers  of  this  bill,  that  no  man  could  pay  more 
than  all ;  that  to  keep  a  man  in  prison  when  you 
had  stripped  him  naked,  was  unchristian  and 
unreasonable ;  that  to  make  a  man  surrender  all 
he  had,  and  not  give  him  his  liberty,  was  to  sUrve 
him  and  put  him  to  death  for  debt,  which,  how- 
ever a  crime,  was  not  yet  made  felony  by  the 
law ;  that  to  force  bim  to  surrender  all  his  effects, 
and  not  give  him  leave  to  work  for  bread,  was  to 
force  men  upon  perjuries,  and  all  sorts  of  ex- 
tremities, for  fear  of  perishing.  That  this  would 
be  the  way  to  make  more  buiknipts^  and  bank- 


rupts more  fraudulent ;  since  desperatSon  wonU 
now  run  them  upon  all  possible  methods  to  secore 
their  effects  abroad,  and  afterwards  tbemsslvt^ 
and  so  commissions  would  be  able  to  reach  no- 
thing.   That  to  make  men  desperate  was  the 
way  to  make  them  knaves ;  and  as  there  never 
'was  any  law  but  some  way  or*otlier  might  be 
evaded  or  avoided,  this  would  put  roeB*s  invcatioBs 
upon  the  rack  for  new  methods  to  defrmnd  their 
creditors;  that  this  would  further  incrcaas  tae 
complaint  already  made  of  our  tradesmen  takicg 
sanctuary  in  foreign  countries,  and  robbing  tb« 
nation  of  its  people ;  since  now  not  a  few  only  of 
our  bankrupts,  but  all  bankrupts  must  go  beyond 
sea  to  avoid  a  law  by  tbe  severity  of  which  they 
must  be  so  hardiy  treated ;  and  a  general  depopo- 
lation  must  in  time  follow  us,  as  far  as  extends 
to  all  our  unfortunate  tradesmen.     That  not  oar 
,  people  only,  but  vast  riches,  would  be  thus  csr- 
I  lied  out  of  the  nation,  all  oar  bankrapts  being 
'  thus  forced  to  carry  their  creditors*  estates  witli 
them  to  subsist  upon,  and  enable  them  to  trade  ' 
and  maintain  their  fitmilies  abroad.     That  this  ',' 
law  was  unjust  in  its  nature,  because  it  was  all 
penalty  and  no  reward,  and  bad  a  tendeocy  to  ji 
bring  men  to  a  necessity  of  punishBient  withoot  i 
any  room  to  avoid  it,  since  the  man  was  booad  I 
to  misery  every  way ;  he  was  to  be  baqged  if  he  i 
did  not  surrender,  and  starved  if  be  did. 

Tl^re  were  abundance  more  arguments  osed 
of  tbe  like  nature,  which  were  never  yet  answered, 
and  which  made  the  act  appear  so  ratiooal,  so 
necessary,  and  so  christian,  that  few  people  | 
opposed 'it  of  any  consideration ;  and  tbow  that  i 
did  were  brought  to  this,  that  they  conU  not  | 
object  against  the  bill,  only  they  would  not  hare  i 
had  it  passed  till  the  next  session. 

Against  tbis  was  urged  the  present  necessity  of 
the  bill,  tbe  disasters  of  trade  having  crowded  oi 
with  bankrupts  whom  the  cruelty  and  obstissej 
of  creditors  had  driven  to  such  extremities  that 
they  lived  languishing  in  prisons  and  pririlesed 
places,  where  they  were  forced  to  subsist,  and  at 
an  expensive  rate  too,  upon  the  estates  of  their 
creditors,  and  upon  those  very  esutes  wbieli, 
upon  tbe  least  reasonable  encouragement,  tbej 
were  willing  to  surrender.  That  this  at  lost 
brought  them  to  have  nothing,  either  for  them- 
selves  or  creditors ;  and  then,  having  no  hope 
of  delivemnoe,  they  went  abroad,  and  the  credi- 
tors lost  all  that  they  might  have  had. 

And,  indeed,  these  things  began  to  be  so  teva- 
dalous  to  the  whole  nation  that  even  the  creditors 
themselves  seemed  eager  for  this  bill ;  and,  I  am 
forward  to  say/ will  be  the  greatest  gainers  bv  it 

Nothing  was  more  frequent  tlum  for  a  bankropt 
to  make  a  good  offer,  perhaps  of  5  to  10  and  15^ 
per  pound  to  his  creditors,  which  all  but  two  or 
(hree  men  would  be  willing  to  accept :  and  these 
two  or  three  men,  either  rashly  and  ioeoosider- 
ately  obstinate,  or  having  secret  ex|Mctatkuis  oi 
mere  advantageous  offers,  or  from  malice,  rcvcBgcj 
or  a  hundred  varioua  causes,  absolutely  reject  dj 
composition.  Now,  by  the  hardened  crneltj  oi 
these  two  or  three,  the  man  is  kept  io  the  Mtnti 
or  Roles,  in  misery  and  distress,  till  in  time  a  wife 
and  family  and  other  circumstances  waste  tbe 
whole  aum ;  the  rest  of  the  creditors  k»s  the 
offer  they  had  made  them,  and  the  nusersble  oas 
1  has  notUog  at  all  to  pay. 
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I  could  go  on  here  to  pubKih,  and  did  design 
it,  a  melancholy  journal  of  the  barbariilef  and 
unheard  of  crueitiei  of  creditors  in  many  particular 
instances,  which  posterity  would  hardly  helloTe 
could  be  practised  in  this  Protestant  nation,  where 
we  pretend  to  generous  principles,  and  to  practise 
eompasiioo  to  the  miserable.  I  could  give  a 
dreadful  list  of  the  distresses  of  families  who  have 
really  perished  under  these  barbarities,  and  whose 
miseries  his  heart  must  be  harder  than  mine  that 

'  can  bear  to  relate. 

I  I  choose,  therefore,  to  cover  them  with  an 
universal  blank,  that  they  may  not  rise  np  in 
judgment,  even  in  this  world,  against  the  honour 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  general  cha^ 
raoter  of  my  native  country;  an<C  since  the 
progress  of  it  is  stopped,  I  desire  to  have  the 
particulars  forgotten  by  which  we  were  labouring 
in  England  to  recover  the  name  of  the  most 
barbarous  nation  under  the  sun. 

Nor  shall  I  record,  to  their  reproach,  the  names 
and  endeavours  of  some  men  to  lose  a  bill  of  such 
general  usefulness  to  the  nation  from  their  own 
concern  in  the  cruelties  above  said,  and  for  the 
sake  of  private  cases,  where  they  had  some  debtors 
under  their  hands  who  they  were  loath  lAiould 
escape  them.  I  congratulate  the  poor  men  that 
are  thusjdelivered  from  the  power  of  unreasonable 
creditors ;  and  I  congratulate  those  creditors,  too, 
in  their  being  restrained  from  being  so  wicked  as 
they  would  be,  and  being  (broed  to  be  moderate, 
though  against  their  wills. 

These  men,  indeed,  made  some  clamours  at 
this  bill  upon  the  Lords  ordering  the  merehants  to 
come  up  and  give  their  opinions  t  but  the  argu- 
ments were  so  weak,  and  the  people  appeared  so 
hot  and  so  visiblv  partial,  that  the  Lords,  convinced 
by  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  bill,  agreed 
to  it  with  some  amendments ;  to  which  amend- 
ments the  Commons  agreed,  and  the  bill  obtained 
the  royal  assent  the  19th  of  March,  1705 ;  the 
snbsunce  of  which  is  as  follows: — 

'*  The  bill  enacts,  that  whoever  shall  become 
bankrupt  after  the  24th  of  June,  and  shall  not, 
within  thirty  days  after  notice  given  that  a  com* 
mission  of  bankrupt  is  issued  against  them,  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  commissioners,  &c.,  and 
submit  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  &c.,  and 
conform  to  all  the  statutes  already  in  force  agauist 
bankrupts,  and  discover  how  and  in  what  manner 
they  have  disposed  of  their  estates,  and  also 
deliver  np  to  the  said  commissionera  all  such 
goods,  wares,  Ac,  as  at  the  time  of  such  examin- 
ation is  in  their  custody,  &c.,  wearing  apparel 
excepted ;  in  default,  or  wilful  omission  thereof, 
upon  lawful  conviction,  shall  suffer  as  a  felon. 

*'  All  persons  who  shall  surrender  and  conform, 
as  above,  shall  be  allowed  5  per  cent  of  the  net 

K reduce  of  the  estate  so  surrendered,  and  shall 
e  fully  set  free  and  discharged  from  all  former 
debts ;  and.  If  arrested  afterwards,  shall  be  dis- 
charged on  common  bail,  and  may  plead  in 
genera  the  cause  of  action  accrued  before  they 
became  bankrupt. 

*'  The  allowance  of  5  per  cent  shall  not  exceed 

2002.  m  the  whole,  nor  be  allowed  at  all  unless 

the  effects  amount  to  8s.  in  the  pound ;  but  the  com- 

miuionere  to  be  left  to  discretion  what  to  allow. 

**  Persons  who  conceal  any  of  the  bankrupt's 


effects,  or  receive  any  trust  for  them,  if  within  90 
days  of  the  notice  given  them  they  do  not  dis- 
cover  them  to  the  eommissioners,  shall  forfeit 
100^.  and  double  the  value  concealed ;  but  if  ihey 
discover  voluntarily,  shall  have  8  per  cent,  for  all 
that  shall  be  recovered  by  sneh  discovery. 

"  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  state  open 
accounts,  and  shall  accept  the  balance  in  full 
payment. 

'*  No  bankrupt  that  has  given  above  10M.  on 
the  marriage  of  any  of  his  children,  unless  they  can 
prove  upon  oath  they  were  then  worth  more  than 
thesaM  1001.  and  all  their  debts  paid,  or  that  hath 
lost  in  one  day  the  value  o(  51,  or  in  the  whole 
lOOIL,  Within  a  jear  before  he  became  a  bankrupt, 
at  any  sort  of  game  or  playy  shall  have  any 
benefit  by  this  act. 

**  Former  bankrupts,  against  whom  commissions 
have  been  issued  before  the  10th  of  Mareb,  have 
liberty  to  come  in  till  the  24th  of  June,  and  on 
the  same  terms  of  surrender  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  this  act 

"  No  discovery  upon  oath,  as  above,  shall  en- 
title the  bankrupt  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  unless 
the  commissioners,  or  the  mijor  part  of  them, 
certify  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  Ac,  that 
the  said  bankrupt  has  conformed  to  this  act,  and 
that  there  doth  not  appear  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  said  oath  and  discovery ;  and  unless  the  said 
certificate  shall  be  oonfirmed  by  the  said  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Keeper,  &e.,  or  two  of  the  judges  to 
whom  such  certificate  shall  be  referred,  and  the 
creditor  to  be  heard  if  thev  desire. 

'*  No  expense  to  be  allowed  to  tne  commis- 
sioners for  eating  and  drinking ;  and  if  any  com- 
missioner shall  order  any  such  expense  to  be 
made,  &c,  to  be  for  ever  disabled  to  act  as  a 
commissioner.** 

1  confess  1  cannot  but  wonder  why  the  gen- 
tlemen that  opposed  this  law,  so  univei sally 
desired,  should  be  so  eager  against  It  I  am  loath 
to  suggest,  what  some  for  want  of  charity  are  of 
the  opiuion  is  too  true,  that  these  men,  whether 
drapers  or  others,  taking  large  credit  themselves, 
are  loath  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  when 
they  shall  find  occasion  to  break  to  their  advan- 
tage. 1  will  not  affirm  that  these  gentlemen, 
having  always  practised  the  scandalous  method 
of  standing  out  in  compositions  to  get  collateral 
clandestine  securities,  are  loath  to  venture  stand, 
ing  upon  even  hand  with  other  men  in  cases  of 
bankrupts.  Nor  will  I  say  they  frequently  set 
up  voung  men  without  stocks,  give  them  large 
creciits  at  first  i  under  the  shadow  of  which  sham 
beginnings  they  get  into  other  men's  debt,  and 
pay  these  off  with  their  neighbours*  estates.  I 
will  not  say  they  all  do  as  one  of  them  owned  to 
me  he  did,  vis.,  stretch  the  law  to  get  a  man  out 
of  his  house,  and  then  swear  Urn  a  bankrupt, 
though  he  never  had  committed  the  least  act  of 
bankruptcy  but  what  they  forced  him  to. 

I  will  not  say  (though  1  doubt  it  is  too  true)  that 
they  have,  by  cruelties  and  oppressions,  got  already 
separate  payments  and  private  considerations  from 
bankrupts  under  their  power,  and  made  them 
purchase  their  favour  at  the  price  of  abusing  the 
rest  of  their  creditors,  which  separate  sums  must 
now  be  reminded,  and  the  knavmy  of  it  appear. 

But  this  1  will  say,  that  unless  these,  or  such 
as  these,  are  the  reasons,  it  Is  a  periect  m}*stery 


ID 
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to  the  worid  irhv  these  geiitlMMii«  or  any  man  of 
trade  in  England,  ■bould  beagainat  this  bill ;  and 
I  wonder  they  have  not  attempted  to  ihoir  lome 
bettir  reaion  Ibr  it 

And  thif  I  moat  lay;  that  this  act  teti  all  ere* 
diton  on  an  eqoal  footing  with  one  another,  and 
talieB  away  all  the  adTantagea  obitinate  designing 
knaves  had  over  honest  men.  Creditors  wilF  now 
Ikre  all  alike ;  they  will  go  hand  in  hand  to  make 
the  best  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  all  have 
their  share  in  it. 

I  thali  now  enter  a  little  into  the  probable  ad- 
vantages of  this  bill  to  the  public,  as  well  as  in 
partioular  to  both  creditor  and  debtor ;  and  then 
desoend  to  the  methods  proper  to  be  taken  on 
both  sides,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  aet,  to  make  it 
uieful  to  the  public.  And  I  doubt  not,  before  I 
have  done,  the  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  be 
against  this  aet  wiU  be  very  glad  it  has  passed, 
and  very  sensible  with  how  muoh  mirtaken  seal 
they  oppoaed  their  own  benefit, 

I  shall  not,  in  the  advantages  of  this  UU«  insist 
moeh  upon  the  debtor's  part;  it  is  plain' his 
advantage  eonsists  In  obtaining  his  liberty  to  trr 
his  fortune  again  in  the  world,  and  go  to  work 
for  bread  that  he  may  support  his  lamily  and 
live.  If  he  has  a  more  than  oommon  stoek  of 
principle,  he  has  room  given  him,  if  ever  God  In 
bis  providence  trusts  him  again  with  an  estate, 
he  has  an  opportunity  put  in  his  hand,  to  reeover 
the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  which,  having 
suiTered  some  scandal,  he  may  restore  by  a  gra^ 
tuitons  payment  of  those  creditors  from  whom  he 
has  been  legally  discharged.  And  I  cannot  quit 
this  head  without  earnestly  moving  such  men  to 
remember  that  the  obligation  of  conscience  must 
remain  as  far  as  with  corresponding  circnmstanoes 
they  can  reasonably  answer  things,  besides  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  sueh  creditors  in  particular 
who^  being  kind,  tender,  and  forward  to  comply 
with  reasonable  offers,  have  been  untainted  with 
the  eroelties  that  have  helped  to  rum  and  destroy 
the  nation. 

Again,  the  vidssitode  of  fortunes  must  weigh 
with  thoee  gentlemen  that  have  left  in  then^ 
anything  of  a  sense  of  human  misery  i  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that,  being  delivered  by  this  act  ftom  the 
cruelty  and  fury  of  your  creditors,  perhaps  some 
of  you  may  live  to  see  those  very  creditors  reduced 
and  bankrupt  when  you  are  free  again  and  flou- 
rishing. 

Remember,  then,  the  condltton  you  are  in  now, 
remember  who  sets  up  and  who  ptflls  down,  and 
donble  the  generosity  of  your  principle  by  the 
ttasing  your  honesty  to  their  neoessity.  Let  your 
compassion  to  their  mislbrtnnes  testify  how  well 
you  merited  compassion  in  your  own ;  and  never 
reflect  on  their  ill-treatment  of  you  if  they  are  of 
the  number  of  your  present  opposers,  but  heap 
coals  of  fire  open  their  beads  by  letting  them 
see  your  sense  of  honour  and  conscience  has  an 
abeolute  dominion  over  your  passions  and  resent- 
laents;  that  you  are  gentlemen  enough  to  forget 
injuries,  and  christians  enough  to  relieve  your 
enemies. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  this  labour  lost,  but 
I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  the  digression ;  if  it 
moves  but  one  man  in  ten  thousand  to  act  the 
generous  and  honest  part,  I  am  sadsfted,  and  shall 
not  think  I  have  laboured  in  vain.  * 


But  I  most  own,  after  all,  the  advsataga  of 
thia  bill  seem  to  be  vastly  great  and  eiteoiiTe, 
beyond  what  I  can  touch  at,  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor,  on  the  part  of  trade  in  general,  sod  tm 
the  part  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  eflbet  it  baa  on  the  premnt  diitrswei  of 
bankrupta  already  insolvent,  which  some  nerdfal 
men,  thanks  be  to  their  Ignorance,  would  hste 
had  omftted,  is  indeed  considerable,  and  msde  lo 
at  this  time  by  the  miusual  multttnde  of  mck 
unhappy  oases  which  now  lie  upon  the  natioa. 

But  these  are  trifles  to  what  is  to  come;  and, 
though  I  am  very  giad  to  see  the  generality  of 
the  trading  part  of  the  people  are  sensible  of  ft, 
yet  I  cannot  but  a  little  enter  hito  the  partiealin 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  thoee  who  pretend  to  prefeas 
some  ignorance  upon  that  aooount. 

First,  1  think  I  may  affirm  we  shall  not  have 
so  many  bankrupta  as  we  had  before,  no,  not  by 
a  very  great  number ;  and  thia  I  make  pisin  tnm 
these  consequences : — 

1.  That  the  estates  of  bankrupts  befaig  Insie- 
diately  surrendered  and  Ikiriy  divided  aaaoog  the 
creditors,  the  foil  of  one  man  will  not  have  tbe 
same  fatal  effect  upon  others  as  it  fonaerly  had 
when  thev  loot  stock  and  blodi;  ana  whcs 
dividends  befaig  postponed,  and«  by  the  kntvciy 
of  commissioners,  perhaps  wholly  sunk,  the  cre- 
ditor has  not  been  able  to  watt,  but  sinks  uadcr 
the  loss. 

2.  ObsUnate  creditors  can  no  longer  aake 
willing  creditors  lose  their  estates,  and  force  tbe 
debtor  to  live  upon  the  stoek  that  ahonM  be 
divided  among  them  ;  by  whi^  means  kieaes  wSl 
not  foil  so  heavy  upon  the  anfferers,  whiek  sow 
is  too  often  the  ruin  of  the  erediter  ss  well  ai 
debtor,  and  makes  one  follow  the  other  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  But  now  all  the  vsst  mm 
squandered  away  in  the  Mint«  Rnlea,  priseat, 
commissions  of  bankrupt,  in  auita  at  law,  bribmf 
of  officers  and  prison  Keepers,  and  the  like»  will 
be  honestly  shared  among  tbe  erediton  to  help 
to  support  them  under  the  loss^  which  of  itaelf  is 
oftentimes  load  enough,  not  to  need  the  additioa 
of  such  destructive  articles. 

Sw  The  fraudulent  bankrupi.has  his  way  hedged 
up ;  he  will  now  find  it  so  difficult  to  break  tkroosh 
the  bolts  and  bars  of  the  law,  that  where  tea  vtn- 
tured  before  to  rob  their  cieditora  and  contrive 
a  rupture,  it  is  probable,  and  I  hope  ratiooal,  to 
believe,  scarce  one  will  do  it  now ;  since  whoever 
he  is  that  will  attempt  to  break  by  deaip,  has 
but  two  doors  open  for  him,  vis.,  perjary  or 
iMnisbment.  Now,  though  there  may  be  foood 
a  villain  so  hardened,  such  an  incendiary  in  trade. 
that  to  amass  an  estate  will  venture  upon  God  sod 
man,  and  neither  values  banishment  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  no,  nor  out  of  the  khigdoai 
of  Heaven,  that  will  forswear  himself  to  tuy^  or 
purdiase  the  brand  of  infamy,  and  be  gone ;  yet 
all  men  will  allow  snch  difficulties,  sueh  hazaidi. 
and  such  consequences  attend  both,  that  men 
vrill  not  be  so  forward  to  venture. 

He  that  will  fly  and  abandon  hb  country  and 
friends,  indeed,  has  the  safeat  part,  and  may  j^ 
and  even  that  way  the  nation  is  vrell  rid  of  bim, 
and  he  can  never  come  home  again ;  be  Is  bao> 
ished  for  life  with  that  infamous  title  of  a  eommoo 
thief  f  and  If  ever,  Pitkin-Uke,  he  should  be  re- 
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covered  and  brought  back  by  force,  he  goes 
directly  to  the  gallows,  as  he  deserves. 

He  that  will  stay  at  home,  mortgages  sonl  and 
body  to  make  a  reserve ;  if  he  has  any  separate 
hopes,  he  must  swear  as  through  a  10-ioch  plank ; 
at  the  same  time  he  is  hedged  about  with  dangers, 
and  if  he  has  not  laid  his  matters  very  nicely 
together,  if  either  for  good-wUl  or  ill* will  it  shouli 
ever  come  out,  he  is  gone»  and  he  dies  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  If  it  never  comes  out,  he  lives 
in  a  constant  dread  of  it,  is  a  slave  to  every  one 
he  has  trusted,  and,  besides  the  trifle  of  the  per- 
jury and  little  regarded  terror  of  something 
hereafter,  which,  some  time  or  other,  may  come 
npon  him  hand  in  hand  with  death,  there  is  a 
settled  uneasiness  lest  some  time  or  other  he  siiall 
be  betrayed  even  by  liimseUl 

Will  any  man  doubt  whether  fewer  men  will 
venture  than  did  before?  It  is  plain,  gentlemen, 
now  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  got  by  breaking, 
but  what  will  be  had  at  such  a  price,  that  the 
purchase  is  not  worth  the  repentanoe ;  no  man 
in  his  wits  will  venture ;  he  must  be  completely 
a  villain  that  will  go,  and  he  must  have  walla  of 
brass  about  his  heart,  and  be  fenced  against  all 
sorts  of  common  terrors^  that  dare  stay  here,  that 
can  look  justice  and  his  creditors  in  the  face  with 
a  lie,  and  keep  a  steady  countenance  with  a  load 
of  intolerable  guilt. 

That,  perhaps,  some  such  men  may  be  found 
is  not  unUkely,  but  that  equal  numbers  of  them 
to  what  were  before  should  be  seen,  is  highly 
improbable ;  and  were  there  no  other  advantage 
to  trade  from  this  bill  than  the  lessening  the 
numbers  of  bankrupts,  it  is  an  article  worth  all 
the  rest. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  there  will  be  fewer  com- 
missions of  bankrupt  issued  than  usual,  and,  if 
I  may  guess  right,  I  am  of  the  opinion  not  one 
to  five. 

When  creditors  know  that  the  debtor,  upon 
delivering  bis  effects  upon  oath,  shall  obtain  his 
liberty,  to  what  purpose  should  they  take  out  a 
commission  ?  If  the  debtor  offers  his  effisots  and 
a  voluntary  oath,  and  they  see  reason  to  believe 
him  sincere,  what  occasion  is  there  of  the  com- 
missioners? 

When  the  debtor  knows  that,  upon  a  commis- 
sion being  taken  out,  he  must  come  in  and 
surrender,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  what  purpose 
should  he  decline  making  an  oath,  and  honestly 
coming  in  at  first? 

At  the  beginning  of  a  disaster,  when  a  trades- 
man falls,  he  is  generally  tender,  wiliing  to  be 
lair,  open  and  forward  to  make  a  free  off^er; 
retreats  and  time  pot  men  upon  shiftings  and 
subterfuges  s  mints,  rules,  and  the  society  there, 
harden  them  in  their  circumstances.  This  act 
takes  them  into  its  protection  at  first  upon  stated 
terms,  easy  for  the  creditor  and  Safe  for  the  debtor, 
and  secures  him  from  falling  into  hands  that  may 
debauch  his  principles,  and  prompt  him  to  more 
evU  than  he  understood  before ;  and,  I  believe, 
nobody  will  dispute  with  me  this  proposition,  that 
were  all  debtors  complied  with  in  the  first  offiers 
to  their  creditors,  the  creditors  would  have  been 
gainers,  and  the  morals  of  the  debtors  have  been 
better  preserved. 

If,  then,  the  man  in  his  first  sorrows  is  closed 
with  his  all,  honestly  teudersd,  as  frankly  ac 


cepted,  while  the  man  is  sincere  and  willing  to  be 
honest,  all  men  will  allow  there  will  be  no  need 
of  commissions;  the  charges,  dilemmas,  endlong 
crowd  of  inconveniences  that  attend  statutes,  will 
be  saved,  and  even  this  way  this  act  will  1)e  a 
public  benefit  to  trade. 

This  bill  is  a  kind  of  truce  between  debtor  and 
creditor;  the  debtor  is  fallen  into  decay,  and 
coming  to  bis  creditor,  as  his  injured  friend,  tells 
him  how  wiliing  he  is  to  make  him  satisfaction  to 
the  utmost  of  his  capacity,  and  to  give  up  all  he 
has  in  the  world  to  that  end ;  and  the  creditor 
by  this  act  is  obliged  to  accept  it.  The  creditor 
comes  to  the  debtor  and  tells  him,  **  Yon  have 
taken  my  goods,  and  now  you  are  not  able  to 
make  me  satisfaction ;  pray  be  so  just  to  me  to 
make  satisfaction  as  far  as  you  can,  and  give  me 
up  what  you  have,  for  it  is  all  mine  ;'*  and  by 
this  act  he  is  bound  to  comply  with  him ;  and 
both  these  are  consonant  to  the  highest  reason, 
as  well  as  agreeable  to  humanity  and  christian 
dealing  one  with  another. 

4,  AH  the  war  of  revenge,  all  the  persecutions 
of  malice  and  fury,  ruining  families  for  the  sake 
of  it,  all  cruel  imprisonments,  murdering  warrants, 
perpetual  confinements,  perishing!  and  starviogs 
in  gaols  and  rules,  will  be  at  an  end  by  this  act. 

The  cries  of  oppressed  families,  starving  by  the 
inexorable  cruelty  of  merciless  creditors,  will  be 
heard  no  more  among  us;  debtors  will  be  no 
more  made  desperate  by  the  creditors  refusing  the 
sineerest  offiers,  and  families  obliged  to  live  and 
spend  the  stocks  of  their  creditors. 

Above  all,  the  grievances,  both  real  and  pre- 
tended, of  mint,  rules,  prisoners  at  large,  pro. 
tactions,  and  all  the  long  roll  of  law  shams, 
equally  mischievous  both  to  debtor  and  creditor, 
will  now  be  entirely  sunk,  of  course.  The  keepers 
of  the  prisons,  warden,  marshal,  &c.,  will  have 
no  men  in  their  hands,  at  least  upon  the  article 
of  trade,  that  either  can  ask  them  any  favour  or 
to  whom  they  can  give  any  protectioo.  Thirty 
days  the  Mint  may  screen  a  bankrupt ;  but  after 
that  he  shall  be  demanded  as  a  felon,  and  be 
fetched  even  from  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

Pity  and  compassion  will  now  cease  to  be  a 
debt  to  men  in  misfortune,  for  who  would  be 
moved  with  the  miseries  of  those  who,  if  they 
will  be  honest,  may  be  sale  and  refuse  it  ? 

Here  will  be  no  shelterers  in  these  sanctuaries 
above  the  law ;  this  act,  with  no  other  coercion 
than  that  of  men's  own  interest,  will  bring  men 
back  ;  the  true  sanctuary  of  an  honest  man  will 
be  in  the  arms  of  the  law  ;  instead  of  flying  from 
the  Uw  for  fear  of  punishment,  he  now  will  fly 
to  the  law  for  protection ;  instead  of  absconding 
and  hiding  himself  from  his  creditors,  now  he  will 
run  to  seek  them  out,  ofibr  th^m  all  he  has  as 
their  due,  and  demand  his  liberty  as  his  right, 
which  they  have  no  power  to  abridge  him  of  or 
deny  him. 

It  remains  now  to  attempt  two  things;  first, 
to  anticipate  those  people  who,  by  the  craft  and 
subtilty  of  the  times,  always  fhrnish  themselves 
with  methods  to  evade  the  laws. 

2.  To  direct  men  who  honestly  design  to  do 
what  this  law  obliges  them  to,  In  order  both  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  creditors  and  their  own 
liberty. 

As  to  evading  this  law,  I  must  say  this  to  it, 
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thftt  I  believe  no  law  hoi  been  lately  made  less 
subject  to  the  chicane  and  artifice  of  men  of 
cunning  than  this,  though  it  is  not  without  its 
wcaic  point  neither.  1  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
amine it  strictly. 

1.  This  I  pretend  to  affirm  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  objecting  creditor,  there  is  not  one  flaw, 
not  one  loose  place,  not  one  inch  of  room  for  the 
debtor  to  creep  out  by  on  your  side.  If  he  is  once 
a  bankrupt  you  have  him  fast ;  be  must  surrender 
himself,  boolis,  goods,  and  effects,  and  swear  they 
are  all  he  has ;  you  have  left  him  nothing  but 
the  clothes  on  his  back,  not  a  bed  to  lie  on,  not  a 
knife  to  cut  his  bread  with,  not  a  penny  to  buy 
him  any ;  and  if  he  fails  in  the  least  point,  he 
lies  at  your  mercy  for  his  life. 

I  know  it  is  objected  that  the  felony  part  wfll 
never  be  put  in  execution.  I  would  advise  no 
debtor  to  run  the  risk,  especially  if  any  of  those 
gentlemen  happen  to  be  their  creditors  who  have 
so  vigorously  appeared  against  this  bill.  I  cannot 
question  but  that  creditor  that  by  an  escape  war- 
rant would  put  his  debtor  in  prison  for  life,  would 
also  take  away  bis  life  if  the  law  furnished  him 
with  the  power  to  do  it. 

If  there  is  any  weak  part  in  this  law,  it  is,  I 
think,  on  the  debtor's  side. 

1.  When  a  man  breaks,  and  has  surrendered 
all  he  has  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  leave  him  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commissioners,  whether  they 
will  believe  his  oath,  and  whether  they  will  certify 
for  htm  to  my  Lord  Keeper,  or  no. 

I  confess  I  pressed  hard  in  parliament  for  an 
amendment  to  this  part,  and  was  for  adding  these 
words, — '*  which  certificate  the  said  commission- 
ers  are  hereby  required  to  make  in  —  days  after 
the  said  oath,  or  to  show  cause,*'  &c. ;  which 
amendment  was  so  reasonable  that,  I  doubt  not, 
it  would  have  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  had 
there  been  time  for  it. 

But  I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  for  want 
of  this  clause ;  for  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
the  true  design  of  the  clause,  join  together  to 
show  the  commissioners  their  duty  in  this  case ; 
and  as  the  commissioners  of  bankrupt  are  but  the 
Lord  Keeper's  servants  and  deputies,  he  is  their 
judge ;  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  a  com- 
missioner to  say  to  the  bankrupt,  I  will  not  certify 
that  I  do  believe  you,  or  f  will  not  believe  you, 
but  he  shall  certify  that  he  does  or  does  not ;  and 
upon  his  refusal,  my  Lord  Keeper  is  too  just  not 
to  oblige  him  to  it. 

And  the  words  of  the  act  explain  this,  which 
does  not  say,  unless  the  commissioner  shall  cer- 
tify that  he  does  not  doubt,  but  unless  he  shall 
oertify  that  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt ;  so  that 
the  liberty  of  the  bankrupt  does  not  depend  upon 
his  will  or  will  not,  but  upon  the  reason  he  has 
for  it ;  of  which  reason  1  presume  no  commis- 
sioner will  pretend  to  say  my  Lord  Keeper  is  not 
the  judge. 

The  commissioner,  then,  is  to  certify,  or  he  is 
not ;  if  he  certifies  to  the  release  of  the  debtor, 
yet  it  Is  not  decisive,  for  my  Lord  Keeper  must 
confirm  it,  and  the  creditor  shall  be  heard.  What 
is  this  but  making  my  Lord  Keeper  judge  of  the 
commissioner's  certificate  in  behalf  of  the  cre- 
ditor ?  On  the  other  band,  he  certifies  in  the 
negative ;  shall  not  the  Lord  Keeper  be  judge  of 


his  reasons,  and  the  debtor  be  beard  ?  This  vonM 
not  be  consonant  to  reason  or  justice  at  alL 

Again,  if  the  Lord  Keeper  snati  be  judge  what 
he  shall  certify,  shall  he  not  he  judge  whether 
he  ought  to  oertify  at  all,  or  no  ?  Our  laws  are 
grounded  upon  reason ;  and  this  would  be  to  act 
contrary  to  reason,  and,  consequently,  against  the 
sense,  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  act  itself;  and 
no  debtor  need  fear  relief  against  such  an  oppres- 
sion. 

My  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  &&•  lias 
the  absolute  power  of  naming  the  commissioners 
to  every  statute :  he  that  should  offer  sach  an 
apparent  partiality,  and  refuse  arbitrarily  to 
certify  to  a  debtor's  discharge,  or  his  reasons 
against  it,  most  have  very  mean  thoughts  of  my 
Lord  Keeper's  justice,  if  ever  he  expected  to  be 
trusted  in  a  commission  again,  and  have  the 
liberty  of  a  debtor*  or  the  estates  of  creditors, 
committed  to  him. 

Nor  can  tlie  coomiissioners  tease  the  debtor 
with  that  usual  ruinous  cavii  of  the  creditors, 
**  We  are  not  satisfied,  and  you  must  make  a 
further  discovery ;  we  believe  this  is  not  all ;"  for 
here  the  surrender  and  oath  is  actually  finished 
before  the  oertifieate  can  be  demanded.  The 
discovery  is  perfect,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  is  not  per- 
fect, the  commissioners  know  it,  or  they  do  not ; 
if  they  know  it,  the  matter  of  a  certificate  is  at 
an  end ;  the  man  must  be  indicted  for  peijary. 
and  die  as  a  felon ;  if  they  do  not  know  it,  yet 
they  must  certify. 

But  they  may  have  grounds  to  suspect :  these 
suspicions,  then,  must  be  iegal  suspicions  or 
moral.  A  legal  suspicion  I  do  not  understand, 
and  cannot  think  anything  can  raise  justifiable 
doubts  in  this  case  but  a  moral  assuranect  defi- 
cient only  in  form  and  literal  points ;  and  of  all 
these  my  Lord  Keeper  shall,  without  question, 
be  judge. 

Again,  should  commissioners  refuse  or  deUy 
their  certificates  in  such  cases  as  these,  it  would 
quite  invert  the  design  of  this  act,  which  reallr 
is  to  have  bankrupts  surrender  their  effeeU;  aod 
if  once  the  commissioners  render  the  debtor*s 
liberty  precarious,  we  shall  ran  hack  into  worse 
disasters  than  we  were  in  before :  debtors  will  ^ 
fly  from  the  terror  of  the  first  part  of  the  aet, 
being  not  secured  of  the  mercy  of  the  second. 

This  would  be,  indeed,  to  make  it  a  law  to 
banish  bankrupts  and  their  effects  beyond  sea* 
and  not  a  law  to  prevent  their  frauds. 

These  reasons,  I  hope,  wQl  be  satBdent  to 
move  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  withoat  foar,  and 
to  let  the  commiMieners  know,  that  to  refuse  them 
justice  in  this  case  will  be  but  a  vain  attempt  to 
serve  private  interests  and  ruin  the  desiga  of  the 
act,  in  which,  perhaps,  they  may  find  themselves 
overruled  by  the  l/ord  Keeper,  and  used  as  they 
deserve. 

I  had  some  thoughts  here  to  have  answered  the 
weak,  foolish  objections  against  this  act. 

As,  that  people  will  break  the  faster  for  it ; 
that  they  will  run  on  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  being 
sure  upon  what  foot  they  shall  be  aooepted  and 
discharged,  will  stand  as  long  as  they  can ;  that 
when  broke  in  any  tolerable  eircumsunees,  they 
were  always  well  treated  before,  and  the  like. 

That  any  man  will  break  for  the  sake  of  begin- 
ning again  with  5  per  cent,  is  too  absurd  to  need 
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an  mnswer ;  that  men  will  be  encouraged  to  run 
to  the  last,  U  jast  arguing  against  foot.  It  is 
plain  this  act  takes  all  possible  care  to  encourage 
them  to  surrender  in  time  by  an  encouragement 
of  5  per  cent.,  and  none  if  they  do  not  pay  8s.  per 
pound.  It  is  as  plain  men  held  out  to  the  last 
gasp  before  by  the  terrors  of  ill-usage  they  ex- 
pected if  they  fell.  As  to  people  being  always  kind 
when  debtors  offer  high,  there  are  such  innumer- 
able instances  of  the  contrary  that  I  refer  them 
to  practice,  particularly  of  a  latedtizen  and  draper, 
who  perished  in  gaol,  and,  as  some  say,  of  mere 
want,  under  the  severity  of  a  statute ;  when  one 
ship  brought  home  effects  for  him  but  a  few  days 
after  his  death  which,  added  to  what  they  had 
before,  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts  and  Ss. 
per  pound  over ;  and  yet  they  were  so  far  from 
compassionate  to  him  that  they  would  neither 
supply  him  food  or  physicj  but  let  him  die  under 
their  commission  mercy, 

I  could  give  innumerable  instances  of  the  like 
trade  lenity  su£Scient  to  warn  debtors  from  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  creditors ; 
but  it  is  too  obvious  to  want  any  illustration. 

The  remaining  question  is,  what  must  the 
debtor  do  now  to  obtain  the  justice  of  this  law  at 
the  hands  of  his  creditors  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  short  and  direct. 

1.  Be  very  plain,  genuine,  and  sincere  on  your 
part,  and,  making  no  reserves  or  hesitations,  give 
such  evident  demonstrations  of  an  untainted 
integrity,  that  no  creditor  or  commissioner,  with- 
out blushing,  can  have  the  least  jealousy,  or  the 
least  shadow  of  suspicion,  that  the  worst  enemy 
cannot  have  the  face  to  deny  you  the  certificate. 
There  is  something  in  truth,  something  in  native 
honesty,  so  just,  so  genuine,  so  natural,  and  so 
free,  that  even  malice  itself  submits  to  the  power 
of  it,  and  envy  is  ashamed  to  appear  against  it. 

%  If  such  a  behaviour  gives  you  no  advantage 
with  mercenary  bribed  comndssioners,  and  it 
should  be  your  misfortune  to  meet  with  such, 
depend  upon  it  it  will  stand  your  friend  with  my 
Lord  Keeper ;  the  power  of  truth  will  prevail 
there,  and  honesty  will  be  too  conspicuous  not  to 
be  discovered  by  a  judge  so  impartial  and  so 
penetrating  as  his  lordship  is  allowed  to  be  by 
men  of  all  parties. 

I  know  it  is  recommended  by  some  people  to 
fly  to  politic  methods,  and  make,  as  they  call  it, 
sure  work  with  them :  these  are  such  as  follow. 

1.  To  those  who  are  already  bankrupt,  and 
who  are  left  to  their  liberty  whether  they  will 
come  in  or  no,  that  they  should  state  to  the 
creditors  what  they  are  able  to  surrender,  and 
capitulate  with  them  to  consent  to  their  discharge, 
or  not  agree  to  surrender. 

^  To  those  hereafter  who  are  obliged  to  come 
in  upon  pain  of  death,  to  secure  all  their  effects 
possible  at  the  first  rupture,  and  then  make  con- 
ditions with  the  commissioners  and  creditors 
during  the  thirty  days,  which  conditions,  if  they 
will  accept,  they  are  discharged  of  course ;  if  not, 
they  have  thirty  days  to  prepare  to  be  gone  in. 

As  to  these  things,  I  confess,  if  eommissioners 
and  creditors  appear  refractory  and  scrupulous, 
and  refuse  men  their  liberty  after  fair  surrenders, 
it  will  drive  people  to  such  things,  and  more  that 
I  could  mention ;  and  it  is  a  good  caution  to 
commissioners  and  creditors  not  to  trepan  their 


debtors  into  surrenders,  and  then  trick  them  into 
prisons,  and  refuse  their  discharges :  and  for  this 
end  I  name  these  things. 

But  that  which  clears  up  the  thing  to  me  is,  to 
what  end  should  the  creditors  or  commissioners 
deny  the  man  his  discharge  ?  If  by  delaying  it 
they  could  hope  for  further  discovery,  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  it ;  but  the  debtor  is 
foreclosed  in  that  by  his  oath,  and  the  penalty  of 
felony  on  an  imperfect  surrender. 

If  they  can  discover  anjrthing  he  has  reserved, 
though  after  the  discMirge,  he  forfeits  the  liberty 
they  gave  him,  and  his  Ufe  too.  To  what  pur- 
pose, then,  can  they  deny  the  certificate  1  It 
must  be  mere  naked  malice  and  ungrounded  pre- 
judice ;  and  1  believe  most  commissioners  will  be 
not  very  forward  to  show  themselves  to  my  Lord 
Keeper'in  that,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  his  loniship*s 
censure. 

They  cannot  put  him  off  here  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  do  not  believe  him,  and  that  he 
must  think  of  a  further  discovery ;  for  a  further 
discovery  is  his  destruction,  and  lies  upon  them 
to  find  out  and  detect  him  in,  not  for  him  to 
discover. 

I  cannot  omit  to  examine  here  what  may  en- 
title the  bankrupt  to  the  honour  of  the  penalty 
of  this  act,  I  mean  the  gallows ;  and  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  hint  it,  as  well  to  warn  him  what 
will  condemn  him,  that  he  may  avoid  it,  as  to 
prevent  needless  terrors  upon  well-meaning  men, 
and  the  needless  awe  which  some  creditors,  I 
understand,  already  think  to  fix  upon  their  debtors 
to  fright  them  from  taking  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

1.  It  is  not  every  error  in  account,  mistake  in 
casting  up,  wrong  balance,  or  over  or  under  ap- 
praisement of  things,  will  bring  a  man  in  danger 
of  this  act,  but  it  is  in  case  of  any  wUfid  omissum : 
the  act  is  express  in  that,  and  no  advantage  can 
be  taken  where  the  omission  does  not  appear 
wilful,  and  with  design  to  defraud  the  creditors. 
Nor,  with  submission,  is  it  the  business  of  the 
debtor  to  state  and  balance  his  accounts;  it  is 
his  business  to  deliver  up  his  books  just  as  they 
stood  into  the  commissioner's  custody,  and  they 
to  have  the  stating  and  balancing  the  accounts 
themselves;  otherwise  the  bankrupt  stating 
things  in  the  books  may  give  him  opportunities 
to  .make  concealments  which  he  could  not  do 
before. 

2.  Nor  do  any  former  concealments  from 
creditors  entitle  a  bankrupt  to  the  penalties  of 
this  act,  provided  they  are  fairly  acknowledged 
and  laid  open  now ;  and  therefore  this  act  seems 
to  me  exactly  calculated  to  make  knaves  honest 
men,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  former  secret  clue 
of  frauds  which,  on  both  sides,  as  well  creditor 
as  debtor,  occasioned  many  an  honest  man  to 
lose  his  estate. 

I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  to  hear  men  ex- 
claim agoinst  this  act  who  have  got  large  shares 
of  the  estates  of  their  debtors  in  their  hands,  and 
who,  by  cunning,  by  force,  and  a  hundred  pre- 
tences, have  made  private  bargains  with  debtors 
who  sign  compositions  for  a  colour,  and  to  draw 
other  men  in,  but  get  private  bonds,  collateral 
securities,  and  the  like,  from  the  poor  debtor,  to 
bring  them  to  that  compliance.  This  act  will  be 
a  day  of  judgment  to  such  people,  and  honest 
men  will  now  see  who  robbed  them.     These  men 


I  take  to  be  worse  eheati  than  the  bankrupt, 
becattte  they  drive  a  man  into  a  crime  by  such  a 
force  which  they  know  the  necessity  of  his  affairs 
will  not  suffer  him  to  resist.  They  are  thieves 
of  other  men*s  estates ;  for  though  they  seek  bat 
k  jttst  debt,  and  that  is  their  excuse,  yet  they 
prompt  the  poor  man  to  pay  them  what  they 
know  is  none  of  their  own. 

The  debtor,  it  is  true,  is  equally  in  debt  to 
every  creditor  separately,  and  ought  to  pay  them 
the  whole ;  but  after  a  fraction,  and  he  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  particular  obligation,  he  becomes 
then  obliged  to  them  all  as  a  b<Mly,  and  in  honesty 
must  not  pay  one  more  in  proportion  than 
another ;  he  that  does  is  not  honest,  and  he  that 
prompts  him  to  do  it  to  obtain  any  relaxation  or 
abatement  of  prosecution  is  a  worse  knave  than 
he.  That  creditor  that  takes  it  wilftilly,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  is  an  accessory  to  one  of  the  worst 
of  cheats ;  and,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  he  is  a 
destroyer  of  other  men's  property,  and  a  robber 
of  his  neighbour. 

That  this  act  will  make  abundance  of  such 
frauds  as  these  public,  1  make  no  doubt,  and  that 
the  guilty  must  refund,  I  believe  tbey  do  not 
doubt ;  and  I  question  not  but  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal  reason  why  some  people  fly  out  against  the 
act,  and  against  me  for  my  share  in  it.  And  let 
them  rail ;  their  guilt  makes  them  angry ;  but 
honest  men  will  share  in  the  restitution  they  must 
make,  and  that  is  my  satisfkctlon.  I  take  them 
all  to  be  politic  thieves,  and  rejoioe  to  see  them 
come  off  so  well,  and  not  fare  like  thieves  of  less 
guilt,  that  die  only  because  they  have  the  misfor* 
tune  to  .come  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Let  no  bankrupt,  therefore,  blush  to  own  what 
cruel  creditors  have  lain  hard  upon  them  to  do, 
whom  they  have  made  rob  their  other  creditors 
to  give  them  private  satisfaction.  This  law  is 
made  not  to  punish  you  for  the  concealment,  but 
them  for  the  encroachment,  and  to  bring  them  to 
restitution,  that  honest  creditors  may  stand  upon 
the  same  foot  with  them,  and  compositions  make 
a  better  show  than  they  used  to  do. 

And  I  cannot  omit  here  what  I  purposely 
reserved  to  this  place,  that  this  act  will  produce 
this  beneflt  to  trade  among  the  rest,  that  most 
bankrupts  will  make  better  oomposittoos  than 
before ;  and  there  are  abundance  of  reasons  to*be 
given  for  it. 

1 .  The  tedious  expenses  of  securing  and  coming 
at  the  effects  will  be  shortened. 

2.  The  easiness  of  concealments  will  be  straight- 
ened,  and  the  occasion  of  them  in  part  removed. 

8.  Clandestine,  collateral,  and  separate  agree- 
ments with  creditors,  and  partial  private  payments, 
will  be  effectually  destroyed. 

AU  which  wUl  contribute  to  preserve  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  consequently  make 
the  dividend  the  larger. 

That  the  division  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  will 
bo  sooner,  is  a  thing  I  need  not  spend  time  about, 
because  il  is  apparent  it  must  oome  sooner  into 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners ;  and  the  bank- 
rupt will  be  alwavs  assbtant  to  the  collecting  and 
recoveriog  it,  which,  as  it  has  been,  cannot  olten 
be  had. 

But  to  return  to  the  danger  of  the  debtor  in 
his  surrendering  his  effects  to  his  creditor. 

Every  forgotten  debt,  which  may  be  really 


owing  to  the  bankrupt,  and  which  in  his  aeeouat 
he  may  not  have  given  in,  will  not  expose  hiiB  to 
the  penalty  of  this  act.  It  b  true,  if  after  his 
surrender  the  bankrupt  should  go  about  to  reerive 
the  money  and  apply  it  to  his  private  use,  or 
should  be  put  in  mind  of  such  a  debt  owing  to 
him,  and  snould  not  immediately  discover  it,  be 
would  in  either  of  those  eases  iacur  the  penalty 
and  deservedly  suffer  it. 

I  would  therefore,  in  this  ease,  to  avoid  the 
censure  and  misoonstnictiotts  of  mankind,  aid  to 
remove  the  opportunity  and  advantages  any  mta 
might  make  of  others'  infirmity,^.!  would,  I  say, 
recommend  to  every  bankrupt  that  comes  in  and 
claims  the  benefit  of  this  act,  under  the  accboot 
of  his  affkirs  which  he  gives,  and  before  his  oath, 
to  subscribe  some  short  proviso  like  this  :— 

I,  A.  B.,  do  forther  declare,  that  if  there  be 
any  error  in  the  said  accounts,  or  if  any  debt  dae 
or  to  grow  due  to  me  from  any  perfon,  not  inserted 
in  this  account,  or  any  goods  or  effects  of  nine 
remaining  in  any  person's  hancis,  not  mentioned 
and  discovered  ta  this  said  aoootmt,  it  is  not  vil- 
fullv  made,  omitted,  or  concealed,  and  shall  be 
faithfully  discovered,  rectified,  and  surrendered, 
as  soon  as  it  shall  occur  to  my  knowledge  sod 
remembrance. 

I  am  not  insensible  that  men  whose  affairs  are 
declining  are  not  always  the  exactest  people  io 
their  books.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  alwap 
balancing  accounts  of  loss ;  there  is  something 
unpleasant  in  the  very  aspect  of  things  wb«i  si) 
goes  to  rack.  Omissions,  mistakes,  and  fergotteo 
articles,  aro  never  so  frequent  as  when  oMn, 
knowing  they  are  playing  a  losing  game,  grow 
desperate,  and  eare  not  which  way  things  go ; 
and  in  these  hurries  it  may  happen  that  an  honest, 
well-meaning  man  may  forget  either  a  debt  or  s 
credit ;  a  great  many  little  clauses  may  slip  his 
memory,  and  yet  really  design  no  wrong.  God  for- 
bid men  should  be  banged  for  forgetting,  wbile  no 
fraud  is  Intended  in  the  design.  Let  such,  tlier^ 
fore,  not  fear;  the  law  is  ftot  deaigaed  for  a  trsp 
to  c!atch  men  upon  ud  vantages ;  oommissioas  end 
commissioners  are  not  ambuscades  to  sorpriie 
men :  I  would  therefore  have  no  man  fear,  is 
such  cases,  to  make  an  honest  disoovcry,  nor  to 
come  again  if  afterwards  he  finds  anything  has 
slipped  his  memory,  and  honestly  discover  sod 
restore  It.  Such  a  man  wilt  meet  with  eaooor- 
agement,  not  reproach ;  and  the  honesty  of  a 
second  discovery  will  be  a  oonfiraation  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  first. 

This  law  is  made  to  eneoorage  honest  nen, 
and  to  punish  knaves:  it  is  made  to  make 
knavish  debtors  deliver,  and  knavish  credlteis 
refund  ;  and  in  this  it  seems  to  have  in  it  ail  the 
parts  of  a  perfect  law. 

I  have  been  told  the  lawyers  are  hard  at  vork 
to  find  out  some  flaws  in  this  aot,  and  stndyiog 
how  they  may  still  hamper  the  debtor  after  he 
has  done  all  the  act  requires,  and  is  aetoally 
discharged.  And,  really,  1  would  have  those 
gentlemen  go  on  with  their  pious  endeavonrs; 
the  discovery  of  their  deaigns  will  only  clear  the 
way  for  the  parliament  another  session  to  add 
such  clauses  as,  if  need  be,  shall  ftinher  ei  plain 
and  determine  all  the  doubta  remaining,  and  bar 
all  the  back  doors  and  outlets  to  knavery  oa  one 
hand,  and  cruelty  on  the  other. 
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There  may,  for  ought  I  know,  he  ooe  puhlic 
misfortune  in  thU  hill,  with  which  I  ihall  close 
this  account,  and,  if  pouible,  propose  an  equi- 
valent. 

The  mischief  I  speak  of  is  to  the  manufacture 
of  bwmbing  »ad  Indfying,  which  will  be  in  great 
danger  of  being  lost^  to  the  ruin  and  impoverishing 
abundance  of  poor,  industrious  families,  who  are 
now  maintained  by  the  laudable  employment 
of  bailifl^  bailifis*  followers,  Serjeants,  yeomen, 
marshals'  men,  and  all  the  worthy  et  eeUrat  of 
settlers,  spungers,  appraisers,  spunging-houses, 
private  prisons,  and  the  like,  who  now  live  on  the 
life-blood  of  tradesmen,  and  help  to  puU  down  those 
that  are  falling  fast  enough  of  themselves. 

Add  to  these  the  fall  of  rents  in  the  Mint  and 
Rules,  where  bills  begin  to  be  seen  upon  the  doors 
already  by  the  multitude  of  people  who,  creditors 
finding  this  act  will  at  last  compel  them  to  it, 
begin  to  agree  with  and  voluntarily  release ;  and 
where  in  time  the  like  desolation  may  be  probable 
to  ensue  as  already  has  happened  in  White  Friars. 

Gaols  will  also  be  sharers  in  this  disaster; 
waiters,  tenders,  turnkeys,  &&•  will  lose  their 
fees ;  and  those  nests  of  cruelty  and  misery  be 
like  a  cage  without  a  bird. 

Multitudes  of  laborious  people,  called  solicitors, 
and  pettifogging  attorneys,  hackney-bails,  affida- 
vit-men, and  the  like,  may  now  be  in  danger  to 
lose  their  employment,  lose  the  opportunity  of 
taking  large  pay  for  doing  no  business,   and 


charging  double  fees  for  leaving  people  worse 
than  they  find  them. 

Now,  as  this  can  no  way  be  Immediately  pre- 
vented, I  cannot  think  I  am  able  to  say  anything 
more  to  their  consolation  than  to  propose  some 
equivalent  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  so  many 
duigent  people  and  their  dependents. 

And  that  this  may  be  effectual  I  shall  divMe 
it  as  1  have  done  the  people. 

1.  As  to  the  fraternity  of  the  caiehpoUst  I 
propose  to  them  honestly,  and  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  to  assemble  together  and  make  a 
detachment  of  10,000  able-bodied  men  out  of 
their  society,  a  number  they  can  very  well  spare, 
and  offer  their  service  on  board  her  Maicsty*s 
fleet  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  make 
amends  for  the  damage  they  have  done  at  home 
by  ruining  many  thousand  honest  families  they 
might  have  saved ;  and  this  it  is  plain  they  may 
do,  and  yet  leave  enough  of  their  trade  to  execute 
all  the  necessary  part  of  the  law. 

2.  As  to  the  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c.,  they  may 
turn  their  hands  to  the  more  laudable  practice  of 
picking  pockets,  according  to  the  letter  of  it ;  and 
then  in  time  may  meet  with  the  reward  of  their 
former  merit  by  a  way  they  have  often  deserved  it. 

All  the  rest,  applying  to  honest  livelihoods, 
may  be  pardoned,  and  live  to  give  God  thanks, 
with  the  rest  of  the  natfon,  for  the  blessing  of 
this  act  of  parilament 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ths  turn  of  public  affairs  in  1710,  when  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  was  replaced  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, and  Harley  became  Chancellor  of  the 
£zcheqiier,  gave  a  ahock  to  credit  that  waa  as 
ermbarrassing  to  the  ministers  as  it  was  injurious 
to  all  parties.  Discouraging  as  were  the  pros- 
pecta  of  De  Foe,  he  waa  not  for  sacrificing  his 
country  to  the  interests  of  paKy,  and  was 
therefore  averse  to  any  measure  of  annoyance 
that  faivolved  so  serious  a  thing  as  public  eredit 
That  bto  motiTee  might  not  be  mistaken,  he 
saya  &— **  I  believe  no  man  will  deny  that  this  is 
the  most  critical  time  for  a  man  that  writes  of 
public  affaira.  I  know  but  one  man  in  the  world 
flo  qualified ;  and  Ihid  him  where  you  wiU,  this 
most  be  hte  charaeter«»he  must  be  one  that, 
searching  into  the  dbpthsof  truth,  dare  speak  her 
aloud  in  the  most  dangerous  times;  tbatjears 
DO  power,  courts  no  fovours,  is  subject  to  no 
interest,  bigoted  to  no  party,  and  will  be  a  hypo* 
crite  for  no  gain.  I  will  not  say,  *  I  am  the 
BBaot'  I  leave  that  to  posterity.  If  I  have  had 
any  friends,  it  is  amongst  those  that  are  turned 
out;  and  if  I  had  the  power  to  lead,  per- 
haps I  shovld  have  them  all  in  again.  If 
Tories,  Jacobites,  High-flyers,  and  madmen  are 
to  cone  in,  1  am  against  them.  I  ask  them  no 
favour,  I  make  no  court  to  them,  nor  am  1 
going  about  to  please  them ;  and  yet  I  expect 
not  to  oblige  those  that  I  think  the  best  of.** 
De  Foe  here  remonstrates  with  the  Whiga  for 
giving  into  the  national  power,  by  withdrawing 
their  property  from  the  funds  wldlst  in  a  state 
of  depression,  and  thus  enriching  the  Tories  at 
their  expense.  This  was  the  more  unwise,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  was  in  their  hands,  and  by 
contributing  to  a  further  depression,  they  sMisted 
in  their  own  impoverishment.* 


•  s«ifi>w,ya,»3-s8f. 


Our  anther  exhorts  the  Whigs  to  support  the 
national  credit  by  an  appeal  to  their  public 
spirit  **  Let  the  public  affairs  go  into  what 
hands  they  will,"  says  he,  *'  your  concern  for  the 
nation  must  not  lessen  ;  nor  must  you  do  any- 
thing that  may  let  in  a  bloody,  popish,  and 
faithiess  tyrant  upon  Europe  and  upon  the 
Protestant  interest.  I  should  be  very  sony  to 
see  a  Tory  administration,  and  the  old  game  of 
I>erseoution  revived  among  us }  to  see  the  Tole- 
ration broken,  the  Union  invaded,  the  Whigs 
trampled  upon,  and  the  Dissenters  harassed  and 
plundered  as  I  have  seen  them;  but  if  it  must 
come  to  that  hard  choice,  1  had  rather  see 
all  this  than  France  triumphant,  the  Queen 
dethroned,  and  the  Pretender  and  popery  esta- 
blished. In  short,  we  have  but  one  interest 
as  Englbhmeny  whatever  interest  we  mav  have 
as  to  parties:  and  though  I  abhor  the  ty. 
rannical  principles  of  some  men  among  us,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  this— England  or  France,— 
the  Queen  or  the  Pretender,— the  Church  of 
England  or  the  Church  of  Romei  the  choice  is 
easy  to  an  honest  man.**  It  was  the  opinion  of 
De  Foe,  that  let  the  ministry  be  who  or  what 
they  may,  neither  we  nor  they  ought  to  do  any- 
thing  by  way  ef  party  disgust  that  may  endanger 
tiie  public  safety,  and  in  support  of  this  principle 
he  publidied  his  *  Essey  upon  Public  Credit,' 
which  he  immediately  ibilowed  out  with  the 
'  Essay  on  Loans,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
dispel  the  alarm  which  still  continued  in  con- 
sequence of  the  backwardness  of  the  Whigs  to 
invest  their  money  io  government  securities. 
At  the  close  of  the  latter  work,  the  author  says, 
that  '*  If  he  appears  again  in  public,  it  may  be 
upon  the  subject  of  the  funds.*'  But  no  such 
treatise  of  De  Foe  is  haowUf  and  perbm  it  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  success  of  Harley's 
sdieme  foe  a  leCtery* 
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Trb  world  being  w  full  of  poliiicitm,  and  to 
many  authon  having  of  late  turned  itatesmen,  it 
behovei  roe  to  lay  everything  down  exceeding 
plain  aa  I  go  on.  The  subject  ii  nice,  the  age 
abuiive,  the  town  full  of  obierven  and  reviewen, 
who  write  to  please  and  content  the  notions  of 
men,  who,  directed  by  their  interest  and  parties, 
differ  even  with  themselves.  Reason,  it  is  true, 
is  dictator  in  the  society  of  mankind ;  from  her 
there  ought  to  lie  no  appeal ;  but  here  we  want 
a  Pope  in  our  philosopny,  to  be  the  infallible 
judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  reason. 

1  am  to  speak  of  what  all  people  are  bnsy 
about,  but  not  one  in  forty  understand ;  every 
man  has  a  concern  In  it,  few  know  what  it  is,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  define  or  describe  it.  If  a  roan  goes 
about  to  explain  it  by  words,  he  rather  ttm^es 
to  lose  himself  la  the  wood  than  bring  others 
out  of  it.  It  is  best  doMsribed  by  itself ;  *tU  like 
the  wind  that  blows  where  it  lists ;  we  hear  the 
sound  thereof,  but  hardly  know  whence  it  comes 
or  whither  it  goes. 

Like  the  soul  in  the  body,  it  acts  on  all  sub- 
stance, yet  IS  itself  immaterial ;  it  gives  motion, 
yet  itself  cannot  be  said  to  exist ;  it  creates  forms, 
yet  has  itseif  no  form ;  it  is  neither  quantity  or 
quality ;  it  has  no  whereoess,  or  whenness,  site, 
or  habit.  If  I  should  say  it  is  the  essential  sha- 
dow of  something  that  is  not,  should  I  not  puzsle 
the  thing  rather  than  explain  it,  and  leave  you 
and  mysrlf  more  in  the  dark  than  we  were  before  ? 
To  come  at  a  direct  and  clear  understanding 
of  the  thing,  tbe  best  method  will  be  to  describe 
its  operations  rather  than  define  its  nature ;  to 
show  how  it  acts,  rather  than  how  it  exists ;  and 
what  it  does,  rather  tbmi  what  it  is. 

Trade,  as  the  author  of  the  *  Review'  has  told 
nt,  and  who  I  can  better  submit  to  learn  of  on 
that  subject  than  some  other  he  talks  more 
about,  **was  derived  by  convenience  from  the 
profitable  exchanging  of  goods  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  from  place  to  place,  as  people  in- 
creasing found  their  neighbours  possessed  of  what 
they  wanted,  and  themselves  having  to  spare  of 
what  their  neighbouring  couoUies  did  not  pro> 
doce."  This  we  now  call  barter,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  in  use  as  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  commerce 
in  the  worid. 

The  Britons  inhabiting  this  island  were  found 
to  exchange  their  block  tin  with  the  Phenidan 
mercliants  for  spices,  wines,  and  oils,  even  long 
before  Julius  Caesar  set  his  foot  upon  this  island. 


But  as  trade  increased,  two  accidents  fsO  'm 
as  effects,  being  the  great  mediums  of  uaiveml 
commerce,  the  vehicle  in  which  trade  Isprcsemd 
or  administerad  throughout  the  world;  these 
were  money  and  credit. 

This  thfaig,  called  oorameree,  flourishiag  and 
extending  every  way  into  all  the  coroert  of 
the  worid,  the  nations  fell  generally  into  dalinr 
with  one  another ;  yet  trade  found  itself  nuofer- 
ably  straitened  and  perplexed  for  wsnt  of  a 
general  species  of  a  complete  intrinao  worth,  m 
the  medium  to  supply  the  defiect  of  excbsogiot. 
and  to  make  good  the  baknoe.  where  a  nitioe, 
or  a  market,  or  a  merchant  dcnaanded  of  soother 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  either  the  faoTcr 
had  goods  to  answer,  or  tbe  seller  bad  oecsaos 
to  tiSie  back. 

This  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  woridof  lui- 
versal  and  intrinsic  worth  enough  to  answer  bat 
msfob,  as  being  neither  consuming  inqoslttT,  bolkj 
in  carriage,  or  uselen  in  nature.  Of  these  metils 
several  nations  adhered  a  long  time  to  mch  ii 
their  own  country  produced ;  but  goM  and  dnr, 
by  their  mere  intrinsic  worth,  prevsiled }  apd 
they  alone  retain  the  universal  ciianeler,  u  it 
may  be  called,  in  all  payments  of  whatever  kiod 
in  the  world. 

The  course  of  trade  being  thus  tonsd  fron 
exchanging  of  goods  for  goods,  or  deliveriBg  um 
taking  to  selling  and  paying,  all  the  banaini  is 
the  world  are  now  stated  upon  the  tool  of  s  price 
in  money ;  and  though  it  be  at  any  tine  la  ci- 
change  of  goods  for  goods,  yet  even  those  goodi 
are  on  either  side  rated  at  a  price  in  money. 

Though  this  was  a  great  assistance  to  tnde. 
and  gave  a  liberty  to  tbe  hicrease  of  oommeree 
more  than  ever  it  had  before,  yet  such  wai  tbe 
great  increase  of  trade  that  it  even  overnn  w 
money  itself;  and  all  tbe  specie  in  tbe  world  oooM 
not  answer  the  demand,  or  be  ready  jost  at  tbe 
Ume  trade  called  for  it.  This  oeossioDed  tbat 
when  A  bought  mora  goods  of  B  than  A  bad 
money  to  pay  for,  and  B  having  no  need  of  asy 
goods  that  A  had  to  sell,  it  behoved  tbat  A  abodd 
leave  his  goods  with  B  for  a  certain  Ume.  in  wbjdi 
A  was  to  provide  the  money  for  ibe  ssid  goodi; 
and  this  was  done  both  from  the  occssioo  B  bad 
to  sell  hb  goods,  the  occaaioo  A  had  to  bav  tben, 
and  the  opinion  B  had  of  A's  integrity  sad  ability 
for  payment. 

And  this  is  the  great  thing  called  csidit. 
Credit  is  a  consequence,  not  a  csuae;  t* 
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elRet  of  a  lubttance,  not  a  tubstaoce ;  tis  the  sun- 
shine, not  the  inn ;  the  quiokemnff  something, 
can  it  what  70a  will,  that  gives  life  to  trade, 
gives  being  to  the  branches,  and  moisture  to 
the  root ;  'tis  the  oil  of  the  wheel,  the  marrow  in 
the  bones,  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  the  spirits 
in  the  heart  of  all  the  negoce,  trade,  cash,  and 
commerce  in  the  world. 

It  is  produced  and  grows  insensibly  from  fair 
and  upright  dealing,  punctual  compliance,  honour- 
able performance  of  contracts  and  covenants ;  in 
short,  tis  the  offspring  of  univenMl  probity. 

'Tis  apparent,  even  by  its  nature,  'tis  no  way 
dependent  upon  persons,  parliaments,  or  any  par- 
ticular men  or  set  of  men,  as  such,  in  the  world» 
bat  upon  their  eonduct  and  just  behaviour.  Cre- 
dit never  was  chained  to  men's  names,  but  to 
their  actions ;  not  to  families,  clans»  or  collections 
of  men ;  no.  not  to  nations :  'tis  the  honour,  the 
justice,  the  fair  dealing,  and  the  equal  conduct  of 
men,  bodies  of  men,  nations*  and  people,  that 
raise  the  thing  called  endii  amonff  them :  where- 
soever this  is  found,  credit  will  live  and  thrive, 
grow  and  increase ;  where  this  is  wanting,  let  all 
the  power  and  wit  of  man  join  together,  they  can 
neither  give  her  being,  or  preserve  her  life. 

Arts  have  been  tried  on  various  occasions  in 
the  world  to  raise  credit;  art  has  been  found 
able,  with  more  ease,  to  destroy  credit  than  to 
raise  it :  the  force  of  art,  assisted  by  the  punctual, 
fair,  and  just  dealing  above  said,  may  have  done 
much  to  form  a  credit  upon  the  face  of  things ;  but 
we  find  sdll  the  honour  would  have  done  it  with- 
out the  art,  but  never  the  art  without  the  honour. 
Nor  will  money  itself,  which  Solomon  says  an- 
swers all  things,  purchase  this  thing  called  credit, 
or  restore  it  when  lost. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  credit  without  this  pro- 
bity; honesty  will  raise  credit  without  money; 
but  all  the  money  in  the  world  will  not  raise  cre- 
dit vrithout  the  principle.  D  was  a  prince  of 
high  birth,  a  great  character  for  wit,  gallantry, 
and  all  the  perfections  of  a  duke  and  peer  of  one 
of  the  politest  nations  in  Europe ;  he  had,  besides, 
a  noble  fortune,  built  great  edifices,  purchased 
great  houses,  maintained  a  vast  equipage,  and  did 
everything  with  the  air  of  an  exquisite  and  most 
accomplished  gentleman ;  he  had  a  vast  fortune, 
great  ofllces  at  court,  nor  did  he  ever  want 
money ;  his  stewards  were  never  without  20,000 
pistoles  in  cash  ;  if  any  sum,  however  great,  was 
wanting  to  support  any  point  of  honour  for  his 
play,  or  to  purcnase  what  he  had  his  eye  upon, 
he  knew  how  to  produce  it ;  yet  the  barber  would 
not  trust  him  for  a  periwig;  the  coachmaker 
would  not  let  his  chariot  go  home  with  a  new  set 
of  wheels.  What  was  the  matter?  He  would 
pay  nobody  generously  or  honourably ;  he  would 
be  surrounded  with  duns  as  he  came  out  of  his 
palace,  and  would  go  incognito  to  court  to  prevent 
being  insulted :  the  tfturi,  or  provost's  men  at 
Paris,  would  stop  his  coach  in  the  street ;  he  has 
been  forced  to  call  a  chair,  and  leave  his  coach 
and  horses  in  their  possession. 

The  thing  was  plain ;  he  had  no  credit ;  his 
great  estate,  his  high  birth  and  quality,  his  equi- 
page, bis  vast  quantity  of  gold  plate,  his  large 
cash,  they  would  not  add  one  inch  to  the  stature 
of  his  credit ;  but  he  liv^  as  tf  he  was  poor,  and 
was  less  esteemed  in  the  shops  of  the  marchanda 


than  a  private  gentleman ;  nay,  than  one  of  the 
bourgeoia ;  I  had  almost  said  than  a  shoemaker 
in  the  city. 

On  the  other  band,  S is  a  gentleman  of  a 

moderate  fortune,  compared  to  the  other,  but  is 
also  a  man  of  quality ;  he  lives  nobly,  though  fru- 
gally; keeps  a  good  ^uipage,  a  handsome  family ; 
does  not  lay  up  much,  his  gencfous  nature  will 
not  permit  it ;  but  he  pays  punctually ;  no  man 
comes  twice  for  his  money :  if  a  tradesman  leaves 
his  bill,  he  buys  no  more  of  him  till  he  comes  for 
his  money ;  he  never  dines  till  his  wiue  is  paid 
for ;  he  wears  no  clothes  that  the  tailor  or  mercer 
can  reproach  him  for,  and  call  thein  as  he  goes 
along  the  street.  Instead  of  having  his  door 
cro.wded  with  duns,  and  his  steward  bribed  to  pay, 
he  is  rather  crowded  with  shopkeepers  to  petition 
for  his  custom ;  his  servants  are  teased  to  pro- 
cure their  lord  to  buy  here  or  there,  and  every 
one  studies  to  leave  his  goods  for  approbation. 
The  tradesmen  are  ready  to  fight  who  shall  get 
in  his  goods,  and  sell  often  to  loss,  to  under- 
rate one  another.  What's  the  matter?  Credit 
stands  at  his  door ;  honour  lives  there,  and  credit 
is  her  handmaid.  The  count  deals  justly,  pays 
punctually ;  every  man's  demands  are  answered  ; 
credit  courts  him ;  he  shall  have  her  favour  whe- 
ther he  will  use  her  or  no. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge ;  experience  tells  us 
the  same  thhig  in  all  cases,  whether  private  or 
public,  personal  or  national. 

Credit  is  the  consequence  of  just  and  honour- 
able dealing ;  fair  proposals  punctually  performed 
will  bring  credit,  let  the  person  or  people  be  who 
they  will.  How  do  we  trade  among  the  Turks, 
and  trust  the  Mahometans,  one  of  whose  doctrines 
in  the  Alcoran  is,  not  to  keep  faith  with  Chris- 
tians? They  have  obtained  it  by  a  just,  punctual, 
and  honourable  practice  in  trade,  and  you  credit 
them  without  scruple;  nay,  rather  than  a 
Christian. 

Upon  this  foundation  I  buQd  what  I  am  in 
hand  with,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  present  case  t 
I  know  no  persons  or  parties  in  my  argument :  this 
Lord  Treasurer,  or  another  Lord  'Treasurer,  or 
no  Lord  Treasurer,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me ; 
a  bank  or  no  bank,  'tis  all  one ;  111  sell  none  of 
my  tallies  or  annuities,  I'll  discount  no  exchequer 
bills.  Dissolve  the  parliament  or  not  dissolve  the 
parliament,  'tis  all  one  to  me ;  I  neither  fear,  de- 
sire, or  am  anxious  about  either ;  nor  can  I  see 
so  much  cause  for  an  alarm  among  our  people 
that  have  money  as  if  credit  was  pinned  to  Uie 
girdle  of  a  man,  or  waited  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons :  the  thing  is  a  mistake,  credit  at- 
tends the  honourable  management  of  your  trea- 
surers, your  exchequers,  your  parliaments^  whe- 
ther past,  present,  or  to  come. 

I  do  not  examine  what  politic  reasons  may  in- 
duce her  Majesty  to  change  or  remove  her  great 
men  in  the  ministry ;  I  inquire  not  whether  her 
Majesty  purposes  to  dissolve  parliament,  or  to 
let  them  sit ;  these  things  are  not  concerned  in  our 
case.  The  late  Lord  Treasurer*  I  allow*  has 
done  honourably,  has  managed  the  finances 
with  great  and  unusual  dexterity,  and  has 
acquired  thereby  the  fame  of  the  best  officer 
that  has  for  many  years  acted  In  that  post  lA  ^ 
could  be  content  to  spend  a  whole  page  in  t.is  ^ 
praise;  the  nation  is  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 
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and  hit  royal  mistress,  no  doubt,  has  received 
hifinite  satisfaction  in  his  conduct,  as  appears  by 
rejecting  all  attempts  against  him,  and  keeping 
him  so  long  in  a  post  of  so  gr^at  trust. 

Bat  after  this  is  said.  Credit,  which  has  been 
for  some  years  the  nation's  happy  guest,  by 
whose  sid  such  mighty  things  have  been  done, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  sole  property  of  my  Lord 

T ^r  personally :  U  is  not  singly  entailed 

upon  his  family,  or  his  name ;  this  would  be  to 
go  a  length  his  lordship  himself  has  more  modestv 
than  to  claim ;  nor  would  his  lordship  be  weU 
pleased  with  any  that  could  think  such  coarse 
kind  of  flattery  would  oblige  him. 

Our  credit  in  this  case  is  a  public  thing;  it  is 
rightly  called  by  some  of  our  writers,  naticmal 
tredUg  the  word  denominates  its  original  ;*  'tis 
produced  by  the  nation's  probity,  the  honour  and 
exact  performing  national  engagements.  In  this 
the  great  officers  of  the  treasury  and  excheauer 
are,  as  we  may  say,  perfectly  passive;  their 
business  is  indeed  active;  so  the  wheels  of  a 
clock,  their  business  is  to  go  round ;  but  they  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  their  position,  the 
opmtion  of  the  springs  and  wheels  that  guide 
their  motion,  by  which  they  act  passively,  if  that 
may  be  said,  that  is,  of  mere  necessity ;  and  the 
punctual  pointing  of  the  hand  to  the  lines  showing 
the  hour,  the  minutes,  and  the  seconds,  are 
consequences  of  these  motions.  These  indeed 
tell  us  that  the  wheels  are  good,  perfectly  made, 
exactly  placed,  and  move  to  a  truth ;  but  the 
honour  redounds  to  the  workman,  who  placed 
them  in  that  exact  order,  adapted  them  to  their 
several  uses,  and  placed  such  springs  and  wheels 
about  them,  which  by  their  like  exactneu,  but  all 
derived  from  the  same  original,  oblige  every  part 
punctually  to  perform  the  end  of  the  whole 
movement. 

Credit  is  not  the  effect  of  this  or  that  wheel 
In  the  government  moving  regular  and  just  to 
its  proper  work ;  but  of  the  whole  movement, 
acting  oy  the  force  of  its  true  original  motion, 
according  to  the  exquisite  design  ox  the  director 
of  the  whole  fk-ame. 

Thus  the  honour,  the  probity,  the  exact, 
punctual  management  which  has  raised  our 
credit  to  the  pitch  it  is  now  arrived  at,  has  not 
been  merely  the  great  wheel  in  the  nation's 
clock-work,  that  turned  about  the  treasure,  but 
the  great  spring  that  turned  aoout  that  wheel, 
and  &is  is  the  queen  and  the  parliament.  The 
one  the  spring  (still  keeping  to  the  allegory) 
that  gives  motion  or  life  to  the  whole ;  the  other, 
the  halance  or  pendulum  that  regulates  that 
motion,  keeps  It  true  to,  and  exact  in,  the  per* 
f^mnance  of  the  general  work,  vii.,  the  equal 
and  punctual  dividing  the  smallest  meuures  of 
time. 

This  nice  case  requires  me  a  little  to  descend 
to  particulars,  and  touch  matter  of  feet  nearer 
than  was  intended ;  what  is  it  has  restored  and 
recovered  the  nation's  credit  firom  the  breadies 
made  In  it?  The  answering  this  necessarily 
requires  that  I  should  also  ask  what  made  the 
former  breaches  in  our  credit?  I  shall  do  this 
as  modestly  as  I  can ;  for  it  is  not  the  present 
work  to  open  sores,  but  to  heal  them«  to  prevent 
more  fh>m  breaking  out. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  sunk  oar  credit 


and  made  the  breaches  in  it  in  the  late  teign, 
were  the  settling  funds  that  were  in  themselves 
deficient,  and  making  no  provision  to  supply 
those  deficiencies.  Some  would  perhaps  go  lar- 
ther,  and  say,  it  was  settling  ninda  that  were 
not  probable,  and  whose  defleieneietwere  visible. 
I  shall  not  go  that  length ;  the  error  was  in  the 
original ;  It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  de- 
ficiency of  these  ihnds  upon  the  oommissiooers 
of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being*  it  would  be 
still  harder  to  blame  them  for  the  perUement 
not  supplying  those  deficiencies.  Some  may 
have  said  they  were  to  blame  in  the  first  act, 
because  it  was  their  work  to  provide  funds,  and 
the  parliament  only  gave  what  they  asked; 
that  they  took  them  and  went  away  saiisfied,  as 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  occasion,  and 
that  they  were  judges  of  the  probabiUty :  I  asa 
not  of  that  mind,  though  it  is  not  to  my  purpose 
here  to  debate  it.  But  this  is  certain,  the  not 
supplying  the  deficiencies  upon  the  repeated 
application  of  the  persons  whose  estatea  lay  ia 
those  deficiencies,  seemed  wholly  to  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  parliament,  and  this  brought  the 
tallies  on  those  funds  to  intolerable,  nnhcard-«f 
discountSt  to  the  ruin  of  ail  that  we  called 
credit 

What  then  has  raised  this  credit?  I  hope  I 
do  not  detract  from  the  just  character  of  him 
whom  one  calls  the  great  guide  of  the  nation*! 
treasure,  if  I  say  it  was  aomethiB^  else  than 
lordihips'  management;  something  prior  to  it, 
in  which  that  national  honour  and  justice,  re- 
solution of  punctual  payment,  and  eonoem  Car 
the  means  of  it,  appeajed,  which  put  life  into  the 
nation,  and  made  tnose  people  that  had  saoaey 
think  it  as  safe,  as  well  deposited,  and  the  prin- 
cipal in  as  good  hands  as  in  their  own  ;  so  that 
they  were  perfectly  easy  in  adventuring  their 
money,  and  the  longer  this  went  on,  the  for- 
warder were  the  people  to  bring  in  their  aaeney. 
Nay,  so  forward,  that  the  faster  the  government 
lowered  their  interest,  the  more  eager  were  the 
people  to  bring  in  their  money 

Let  us  see  where  this  began,  and  this  will  teQ 
us  whose  doing  it  was.  After  the  first  leesieii 
of  parliament  of  her  present  majesty,  the  qaeen 
acquainted  the  house  that  the  funis  had  mere 
than  answered  the  sums  they  were  given  for : 
there  was  the  capital  wound  of  deficiency  healed 
at  once.  That  the  overplus  should  be  applied, 
^c.  There  was  an  assurance  that  oU  defi- 
ciencies, if  any  happened,  should  be  made  good. 
This  gave  the  parliament  part  a  brightness  that 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  people,  helped  opea 
their  purses,  which  had  been  so  lo^g  dosed,  end 
caused  taies  to  be  raised  without  murmuring. 

The  queen  acted  the  next  part;  her  raigcsty 
gave  constant  assurances  that  everything  given 
should  be  rightly  applied ;  and  to  eaooorage  her 
people,  and  show  she  was  willing  to  bear  a  part  of 
their  burthen,  the  queen  generonsly  threw  in  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  her  ovm  money,  9^ 
propriated  for  the  civil  list,  to  ease  the  nation  of 
so  much  in  that  year's  burthen.  These  were 
steps  no  prince  ever  was  known  to  take  tMrfere. 
After  this  you  never  heaiti  a  complaint  of  the 
heavy  burthen  of  the  taxes,  though  greater  for 
than  any  raised  in  the  former  reign :  00  the  eon-. 
trary,  the  more  you  railed,  the  easier  they  w«re 
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§tid ;  the  mere  the  oetioii  ran  tn  debt,  the  higher 
their  >nrtdlt  roie  every  day.  After  thii,  you  never 
had  any  oommiasioDera  of  aocouota  asked  for,  or 
any  qnetUoa  about  miiapplieatioD.  No  maa  need 
go  wr  for  a  reaaon  for  this ;  the  credit  centred 
all  in  the  queen,  whoie  oonoem  was  so  visible  for 
her  people's  good,  that  she  would  suffer  no  misap- 
pUcatiofia;  that  she  would  employ  none  but  thoee 
in  whom  she  could  place  entire  confidence,  whose 
nrobityand  eaaotnesa  her  mijesty  could  answer 
lav  to  heTMUt  and  waa  well  aasured  she  might  be 
safe  in. 

11a  no  way  lenening  the  honour  of  the  aer- 
tanta  her  majesty  ohoae,  to  say  that  the  nation's 
credit  depends  not  on  the  reputation  of  their 
conduct^  but  on  her  m^esty'a  care  in  ohoosing 
such  men,  whose  conduct  would  perform  all  the 
nation  eould  expect ;  and  that  if  they  should  fail, 
her  mijeaty  would  not  fail  to  remove  them,  and 
put  in  others*  This  is  putttug  the  thing  right ; 
the  sum  and  aubatanee  of  the  argument  is  this, 
in  short 

Public  credit  is  theeonsequenee  of  honourable, 
just,  and  punctual  management  ui  the  matter  of 
funda  and  taxes»  or  loans  upon  them.  Where 
this  goes  before,  credit  always  ibUows. 

This  management  depen(u  not  upon  the  well- 
exeouting  their  oflBcea  by  the  great  officers  of  the 
treaaury  and  the  exchequer,  but  on  the  care, 
conduct,  and  vigilanoe  of  her  migesty  and  the 
parliament  t  the  latter  in  establishing  suificient 
funds,  and  the  former  in  placing  able  officers,  and 
obliging  them  to  an  honourable  management. 

fte  public  credit  therefore  dependa  upon  the 
queen  and  parliament  entirely,  and  net  at  all 
upon  the  well  or  iU-managemeat  of  the  officers, 
of  what  kind  soever. 

Another  thing  confirms  this,  viz.,  that  while 
the  parliament  concerns  itself  to  prevent  the 
deficiency  of  funds,  and  the  queen  to  place  men 
of  probity  and  honour  in  the  government  of  the 
treasury,  there  ia  no  question  to  be  made  but 
both  would  concern  themselves  upon  any  com- 
plointa  of  the  subject,  to  inquire  into  any  mis- 
management or  abuse  of  the  people,  in  the  greatest 
officers,  and  not  only  punish  the  offender,  but 
prevent  the  offence,  by  removing  such  officer,  and 
supplying  his  place  with  others  who  should 
better  discharge  so  weighty  a  trust.  This  re- 
solves the  point,  that  credit  centres  where  the 
government  centres ;  for  if  the  sovereign  dis- 
places those  that  misapply,  the  wound  to  credit 
heals  of  itself;  and  while  the  sovereign  carefully 
prefers  men  of  honour  and  probity  in  the  nation's 
trust,  credit  rises  by  a  natural  consequence. 

But  still  it  is  the  nation's  credit ;  that  is,  it  is 
built  on  the  honour  of  the  queen  and  parliament, 
as  above ;  and  this  has  been  the  cose  of  the  late 
lord  treasurer,  the  credit  of  whose  management 
must  return  to  the  queen,  as  to  the  centre,  other- 
wise this  must  be  ciuled  my  Lord  T *s  credit, 

not  the  nation's ;  and,  to  our  great  loss,  must  die 
with  his  lordship,  which  would  be  very  unhappy 
for  us,  and  would  imply  that  we  ought  to  be  more 
concerned  for  his  lordship's  long  life  than  the 
qoeen'a  ;  a  thing  which  would  very  ill  please  even 
his  lordship  to  suggest. 

Having  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation,  1  build 
this  short  fabric  upon  it,  viz.,  that  as  the  public 
credit  is  national,  not  personal,  so  it  depends  upon 


no  thing  or  person,  no  man  or  body  of  men,  but 
upon  the  government,  that  is,  the  queen  and  par* 
liament,  displacing  or  removing  any  minister  of 
state  or  great  officer,  whose  management  under 
the  sovereign  affects  our  treaaure,  can  no  way 
influence  our  national  credit,  while  the  just» 
honourable,  and  punctual  conduct  of  the  sove« 
reign  and  parliament  remains  the  same.  Neither 
doea  our  eredit  depend  upon  the  person  of  the 
queen,  as  queen,  or  the  individual  House  of 
tommons.  Identically ;  aa  if  no  queen  but  her 
present  majesty,  and  no  parliament  but  the  pre> 
sent  parliament,  could  support  and  uphold  the  ere- 
dit of  the  nation.  But  it  will  remain  a  truth,  that 
every  queen  or  every  king,  and  every  parliament 
succeeding  the  present,  that  shall  discover  the 
same  justice  in  government,  the  same  care  in 
giving  sufficient  funds,  the  same  honesty  in  sup^ 
plying  the  deficiencies,  if  they  happen,  the  same 
concern  for  the  burthen  of  the  subject,  and  the 
same  care  to  put  the  treasure  into  the  hands  of 
faithful  and  experienced  officers ;  shall  keep  up 
the  same  character,  have  the  aame  credit,  and 
restore  all  these  declinings  to  the  same  vigour 
and  magnitude  aa  ever. 

Prom  hence  it  appeara  that  our  present  Ums  of 
credit  does  not  arise  from  any  doubt  whether  the 
like  conduct  can  produce  this  effect  or  no ;  but 
from  a  strange  auggestion,  that  a  new  parliament 
or  a  new  ministry  shall  either  not  design  or  not 
pursue  the  same  vigorous  and  wise  resolutions,  or 
manage  with  the  same  integrity,  as  the  last  have 
done.  If  her  majesty  saw  room  for  this  sug« 
gestion,  I  make  no  doubt  (her  concern  for  the 
public  good  is  such)  that  no  such  change  had 
been  made,  or  would  lodge  aa  hour  longer  among 
her  thoughtff :  but  if  her  majesty  ia  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  change  will  not  lessen  the  concern  for, 
or  just  measures  in,  the  public  service,  then  the 
difficulty  ends.  Her  majesty  haa  now  put  new 
officers  into  her  treasury  i  no  doubt  her  majesty 
is  satisfied  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  preserve 
the  public  credit,  and  restore  it  to  as  great  a  height 
as  ever  it  was  before ;  and  I  will  presume  to  add, 
that  If  her  majesty  should  find  it  otherwise,  it 
would  be  an  effectual  motive  to  farther  changes 
till  such  hands  should  be  found  in  whose  conduct 
the  national  credit  could  not  miscarry. 

It  seems  that  the  present  discontents  are 
grounded  upon  a  supposition  that  a  new  ministry 
shall  be  less  zealous  for  the  public  interest  than 
the  present ;  or,  at  least,  the  objectors  argue  that 
her  majesty  has  sufficient  ezperieoce  of  the  zeal 
of  the  present  ministry  for  her  service,  and  for 
the  public  good ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  seem 
rational  to  run  that  risk  and  the  like,  of  a  new 
parliament 

To  this  may  be  answered  ;  why  should  it  be 
suggested  that  a  new  parliament  shall  not  be 
equally  zealous  for  the  liberties  of  Britain  with 
the  present?  They  are  to  be  chosen  by  tiie  fire»- 
holders ;  they  are  to  be  Englishmen,  they  are  to 
be  protestants,  they  are  to  abjure  the  pretendert 
they  are  to  be  joined  with  the  same  House  of 
Lords,  to  be  blessed  with  the  same  queen ;  and 
the  queen,  I  doubt  not,  filled  with  the  same  prin<* 
ciples  as  before ;  the  some  by  which  her  majesty, 
for  I  must  place  it  there,  reatored  the  nation^ 
credit  before,  and  raised  it  to  wliat  we  have  now 
seen  it 
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Shall  we  lay,  the  parliament  will  not  raise 
money  to  carry  on  the  war?  This  would  be  to 
say,  we  shall  ehoose  snch  a  parliament  at  will 
dedarethe  pretender,  forsake  the  eonfederacy. 
Join  with  the  common  enemy,  and  depose  the 
queen.  These  are  fears  no  thinking  man  can 
suppose  to  be  rational ;  and  are  spreiul  about  by 
none  but  those  that  desire  it  shoiild  be  so ;  and 
who,  cryfoff  out  londest  of  the  foil  of  public  credit, 
procure  the  thing  they  complain  of;  and  indeed 
we  have  no  breach  of  our  credit  but  what  rites 
from  these  men. 

To  back  their  fears,  and  make  others  think 
them  reasonable,  they  give  long  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  Dr  Sacheverell ;  as  if  the  felly  and 
impolitic  vanity  of  that  gentlemsn  could  influence 
the  people  of  England,  to  send  up  men  as  mad 
and  foolish  as  himselC  1  must  profess  to  tbhik, 
if  Dr  Sacheverell  thinks  he  serves  the  interest  he 
pretends  to  appear  for,  by  his  mobbing  and  riot- 
ous progress,  lie  is  as  much  mistaken  as  they 
were  who  made  him  popular  by  a  hasty  prosecu- 
tion, instead  of  committing  lUs  sermon  to  the 
hangman,  and  kicking  him  from  the  bar  for  a 
lunatic,  which,  if  they  had  done,  the  natioa  had 
been  more  in  debt  to  their  prudence  than  I  think 
they  are  now  for  their  justice. 

I  am  against  furies  on  both  sides ;  nor'do  I  see 
any  such  coming  in :  if  her  majesty  does  let  in 
sny  tueh,  I  dare  presume  to  say,  it  must  be  for 
«raat  of  having  their  due  character ;  and  the  term 
of  their  services  may  probably  end  when  they  dis- 
cover themselves. 

But  if  men  of  moderation  and  men  of  integrity 
come  in,  I  see  no  room  to  foar  but  our  dredit 
shall  revive  as  well  under  a  new  ministry  as  an  old. 

I  know  that  some  talk  of  a  stagnlUoa  of  the 


foontaio :  that  there  is  a  famine  of  foods ;  that 
the  nation  is  exhausted,  and  we  are  at  a  foil  stop. 
This  I  take  to  be  an  amusement,  that  comes  ever 
from  Prance,  and  is  calculated  very  moch  for  the 
service  of  the  enemy.  But  there  are  ways  to  get 
over  the  difficulty,  and  the  best  way  is  deOMNistra- 
tion  and  experience.  I  believe  the  French  king 
does  not  raise  half  so  much  hopes  from  our  not 
being  able  to  find  any  funds  at  all,  as  firom  ear 
being  at  a  loss  for  credit  to  borrow  upon  thoM 
funds  when  they  are  ndsed ;  and  he  may  live  to 
be  deceived  In  both. 

But  to  obviate  these  things,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  and  that  not  without  book,  when  the  par- 
liament meets,  be  it  a  present  parliament  or  a  nev 
parliament,  be  it  the  nresent  ministry  or  a  nev 
ministry  ;  as  I  hope  tnere  will  not  want  seal  in 
the  members,  to  suppiv  her  m^ccty*s  occsbodi 
for  the  war  ;  so,  were  this  war  to  hoid  seven  yean 
longer,  it  is  easy  to  propose  sufficient  fondi  for 
the  carrying  it  on,  without  that  horrid  proposal  of 
mortgaging  our  land  tai,  or  without  any  meh 
taxes  as  shall  dther  be  bnrthensome  to  the  poor 
or  scandalous  to  the  nation. 

As  to  credit,  while  the  parilament  and  theqoeeo 
continue  to  preserve  those  fimds  from  defidawics 
to  make  good  such  as  happen,  and  to  support  the 
vigour  and  honour  of  the  pubKo  managemeot,  I 
see  no  room  to  doubt  but  credit  shall  revive ;  and 
as  we  have  not  yet  found  any  fund  the  parlianiest 
has  raised  unsupplied  with  loans  and  advason 
upon  it,  even  foster  than  could  he  desired ;  lo  I 
can  see  no  room  to  fear  the  eontrary.  Tet,  if 
such  a  thing  should  happen*  a  mean  head  maj 
find  out  soDie  eipedient  that  may  not  be  ineflee- 
tual ;  for  a  supply  of  which.  If  there  should  be 
occasion,  i  proposal  shall  not  ba  wanting. 
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Hatxito  treated  in  brief  upon  the  difficult  sub- 
ject of  credit,  and  that  (if  the  town  is  not  a 
deceiver)  with  some  auccess,  it  teems  necessary 
to  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  great  object 
upon  which  that  credit  operates. — viz.,  loans  of 
money  upon  the  public  demands. 

The  author,  an  enemy  to  long  prefaces,  pre- 
sents his  thoughts  to  the  worid  upon  this  head 
without  any  other  apology  than  this,  that  he 
thinks  It  a  service  at  this  time  to  remove  the 
mistakes  which  some  make,  and  others  improve 
to  our  disadvantage,  while  they  think  it  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  somebody  else.  WhOe  they 
aim  at  an  object  they  would  hurt,  they  wound 
themselves ;  and  in  prosecuting  private  or  party 
prejudices,  injure,  weaken,  and  assault  the  public 
good,  which  every  man  has  a  property  In,  and 
therefore  is  in  duty  bound  to  defend. 

A  discourse  upon  credit  is  naturally  an  intro- 
duction to  a  discourse  upon  loan :  credit  without 
loan  is  a  beautiful  flower,  fair  to  the  eye,  fra- 
grant to  the  smell,  ornamental  to  the  plot  of 
ground  it  grows  in,  but  yielding  neither  fruit  nor 
seed,  neither  profit  to  the  possessor  of  it,  by 
making  due  advantage  of  its  produce,  or  benefit 
to  posterity,  by  propagating  its  species.  On  the 
other  hand,  loans  without  credit  are  like  the 
labouring  ploughman  upon  a  barren  soU,  who 
works,  cultivates,  and  toils,  but  to  no  purpose, 
all  the  fruit  of  his  labour  ends  in  sterility  and 
abortion. 

Loans  are  the  consequences  of  credit,  and  the 
evidence  of  that  particular  quality  which,  ip  the 
preceding  discourse  of  credit,  1  laid  down  as  its 
foundation— I  mean  general  probity,  punctual, 
just,  and  honourable  management. 

To  explain  things  as  I  go,  though  this  needs 
but  little.  By  loans,  I  am  now  to  be  understood 
to  mean  lending  money  to  the  present  govern- 
ment. The  thing  will  extend  to  private  affairs, 
and  I  might  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time  in 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  credit  in  trade,  such  as 
delivering  goods  by  tradesmen  to  one  another, 
paper  cr^t  in  affairs  of  cash,  pledging,  pawning, 
and  all  the  articles  of  security  for  money  prac- 
tised in  general  commerce ;  but  these  thing^  are 
not  to  the  present  purpose. 

The  author  of  this  confines  bis  discourse  to 
the  government  borrowing  money  of  the  subject, 
whether  upon  securities  established  by  parlia- 
ment, equivalent  in  value  delivered,  public  faith, 
general  credit,  or  otherwise. 


The  nature  of  these  securities,  the  reosoot  the 
usefulness,  and  the  foundation  they  stand  on,  are 
no  part  of  the  present  subject;  they  are  reserved 
by  the  author  to  a  head  by  themselves,  if  leisure 
and  the  public  service  make  it  'proper  to  present 
you  a  discourse  upon  funds. 

The  present  war,  which,  with  a  small  interval 
of  an  unsettled  and  impolitic  peace,  is  now  hi  its 
twenty-second  year,  has  been  remarkable  in  se- 
veral circumstances,  above  all  the  wars  that  ever 
this  nation  has  been  engaged  in  since  the  Romans 
possessed  it 

It  has  been  the  longest  in  its  duration ; 

The  fiercest  and  most  expensive  in  blood ; 

The  most  famous  in  successes  and  unheard-of 
victories ; 

It  has  been  carried  on  against  the  most  power- 
ful enemies ; 

It  has  produced  the  most  firm  and  the  greatest 
confederacy ; 

And  it  has  in  view  the  most  glorious  conola- 
sion. 

Together  with  these  things,  it  has  this  also 
peculiar  to  it,  that  it  has  been  carried  on  at  an 
expense  which  has  surmounted  not  all  that  ever 
went  before  it  only,  but  all  that  it  oould  be  imi^ 
gined  was  possible  for  any  nation  of  our  dimeiw 
sions  in  the  world  to  support. 

Not  the  French  king  only  has  been  deceived 
in  the  efforts  made  by  this  nation  in  the  process 
of  the  war,  which,  as  penetrating  as  he  is,  he 
never  thought  possible;  but  it  is  most  certain, 
had  the  wisest  and  best  calculator  in  the  island 
been  told  what  the  undertaking  would  have 
called  for,  he  would  have  determined  it  to  be 
forty  millions  sterling  beyond  what  the  nation 
was  able  to  do,  and  that  without  selling  the  very 
nation,  it  could  not  be  done. 

As  the  view  of  the  expense  would  have  made 
us  wisely  have  avoided  the  war,  and  either  not 
have  begun  it,  or  long  since  ended  it,  upon  the 
best  terms  we  could  obtain  fh>m  the  enemy ; 
so,  had  the  enemy  believed  England  capable  of 
supporting  the  war,  at  such  a  prodigy  of  expense, 
he  would  never  have  begun  it,  which  the  king 
of  France  himself  has  been  beard,  in  terms  very 
plain,  to  acknowledge. 

When  upon  the  revolution  the  parliament  feU 
most  willingly  into  the  war,  as  a  thUig  the  enemy, 
by  espousing  Ring  James*s  interest,  made  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  first  branch  of  our  ex- 
pense was  carried  on  in  the  common  road  of 
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and  natural  stream  of  their  interest;  that  a 
people  should  reject  the  fair  and  just  advantages 
which  have  raised  so  many  estates,  and  are  the 
due  supplies  to  the  breaches  made  by  the  war 
upon  general  commerce.  To  talk  that  we  will 
not  lend  monev  to  the  government  while  the 
parliament  settles  funds,  allows  interests,  gives 
premios  and  advantages,  is  to  say,  nature  will 
cease;  men  of  money  will  abstain  from  being 
men  loving  to  get  money.  That  tradesmen 
should  cease  to  seek  gain,  and  usurers  to  love 
laiige  interests ;  that  men  that  have  gained 
money  should  leave  off  desiring  to  get  more ; 
and  that  zeal  to  a  party  should  prevail  over  zeal 
to  their  families ;  that  men  should  forfeit  tbeir 
interest  for  their  humour,  and  serve  their  politics 
at  the  price  of  thefar  faiterest 

Let  those  that  promise  themselves  these  things 
Inquire  among  the  merchants,  and  see  if  parties 
govern  anvthing  in  trade;  if  there  is  either 
Whig  or  Tory  in  a  good  bargain ;  churchman  or 
dissenter  in  a  good  freight ;  high  church  or  low 
church  in  a  good  adventure ;  if  a  shop-keeper 
sees  a  good  pennyworth;  a  scrivener  a  good 
mortgage;  a  monled  man  a  good  purchase,  do 
they  ever  ask  what  party  he  is  of  that  parU  with 
it  ?  Nav,  rather  in  spite  of  party  aversions,  do 
we  not  buy,  sell,  lend,  borrow,  enter  into  com- 
panies, partnerships,  and  the  closest  engage- 
ments with  one  another,  nay,  marry  with  one 
another  without  any  questions  of  the  matter? 

Let  us  come  to  tbe  general  bodx  of  people  as 
fate  has  unh^>pily  divided  us,  where  are  the 
men,  supposing  a  party  conspiracy  against  the 
government  in  this  matter  of  loan,  where  are  the 
men  who  would  hold  together,  and  refuse  making 
7  per  cent,  of  their  money  to  preserve  the  en- 
gag|ement?  Where  the  men  who  would  stay 
their  hands,  and  lose  the  probability  of  gaining  a 
thousand  pounds  a-year  by  a  lottery?  No,  no ; 
it  is  not  to  be  done ;  the  stream  oi  desire  after 
gain  runs  too  strong  in  mankind  to  bring  any- 
thing of  that  kind  to  perfection  in  this  age. 
The  thing  is  so  impracticable  in  its  nature,  that 
it  seems  a  token  of  great  ignorance  in  the 
humour  of  the  age  to  suggest  it;  and  a  man 
would  be  tempted  to  think  those  people  that 
do  suggest  it,  do  not  themselves  believe  what 
th^  say  about  it. 

In  the  matter  of  loon,  It  next  comes  in  our 
way  to  inauire  how  does  the  cash  of  the  nation, 
which  Is  the  thing  we  are  upon,  stand  divided ; 
and  how  is  the  government  in  hazard  of  any 
oombfaiation  of  this  kind?  If  it  be  possible  to 
make  this  inquiry  without  any  party  bias,  and  so 
as  to  give  offence  to  neither  side,  it  shall  be 
done.  I  do  not  say  who  is  in,  or  who  out ;  who 
has  the  management,  who  had  it,  or  who  would 
have  it :  let  that  stand  as  it  does,  or  may ;  but 
how  do  the  parties  stand  with  respect  to  one 
another,  supposing  any  one  party  would  en- 
deavour to  stagnate  the  general  circulation  of 
credit,  in  prejudice  of  the  other.  As  for  the 
purpose:— 

Suppose  a  Whig  adminlstratioo,  and  all  the 
high  churchmen  and  their  appen<Uces,  in  hopes 
to  reduce  them  to  exigencies  in  the  manage- 
ment, should  conspire  together  to  run  down  the 
public  credit,  and  lend  no  money  on  any  of  the 
funds,  ffice  vena;  suppose  ii  reverse,  and  the 
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levying  uze«,  and  the  money  required  for  every 
year*8  ezpenie  was  raised  and  paid  within  the 
year. 

The  nation  was  rich,  trade  prodigiously  great, 
paper  credit  ran  high,  and  the  goldsmiths  in 
jLombard  street,  &c.,  commanded  immense  sums. 
Anticipations  were,  indeed,  in  practice;  they 
had  been  so  of  old,  and  borrowing  clauses  were 
added  to  the  bills  of  aid ;  but  these  lasted  but  a 
few  months,  the  money  came  in  of  course,  and 
they  were  paid  off  in  their  turn.  Land*tas, 
polls,  additional  duties  of  customs,  excises,  and 
the  liite,  were  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
these  things  were  done ;  the  year  generally  sup- 
ported its  own  demands.  All  the  loans  were 
supposed  to  be  temporary,  and  to  end  with  the 
collection. 

As  the  war  every  year  grew  heavier  upon  us, 
and  the  expense  increased,  new  ways  and  means 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  growing  demand, 
till  all  the  taxes  that  could  be  raised  by  the  ordi- 
nary way,  were  found  little  enough  to  bring  the 
annual  expense  altout. 

This  put  the  commisslonerB  of  the  treasury 
upon  listening  to  new  taxes,  and  entertaining  all 
the  projects  for  raising  money  that  the  woriiing 
heads  of  the  age  could  supply  them  with. 

These,  backed  with  parliamentary  authority, 
were  too  unadvisedly  supposed  to  raise  such 
certain  sums  as  the  public  occasions  then  called 
for,  and  borrowing  clauses  were  added  to  them, 
limiting  the  said  sums,  which  passed  as  a  giving 
the  treasury  oredit  upon  the  acts  of  parliament 
for  such  sums  as  they  were  granted  for ;  but  the 
collections  falHog  infinitely  short  of  the  sums 
proposed,  left  the  public  in  arrear  to  the  lenders, 
and  from  hence  came  the  great  load  of  defici- 
encies, which  the  nation  feels  the  weight  of  to 
this  hour. 

As  the  sums  given  fell  short,  so  the  war  called 
every  year  for  sUll  greater  sums,  which,  added  to 
the  deficiencies  of  the  old  taxes,  grew  so  heavy, 
that  our  managers  found  it  was  in  vain  to  strug- 
gle with  the  (Acuity  any  longer  upon  the  foot 
of  annual  taxes,  and  that  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  raise  every  year  what  the  public  occa- 
sions called  for. 

This  led  them  of  conrse  to  a  new  method  to 
supply  the  great  demands  of  the  war,— vii.,  by 
establishing  annual  receipts  of  limited  or  per- 
petual interests  for  such  sums  as  might  be  bor- 
rowed upon  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  prin- 
cipal to  sink  in  the  hand»  of  the  public  These 
were  called  funds. 

To  encourage  the  people  to  lend  upon  these 
funds,  premios  for  advancing  the  money,  large 
interests,  and  other  advantages*  were  annex^ 
such  as  14  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  annuities, 
with  survivorship,  chisnce  of  prises  by  way  of 
lottery,  7  per  cent,  upon  exchequer  bills,  and  the 
Uke. 

Here,  together  wftb  the  innumerable  tallies, 
which,  upon  the  deftdeney  of  former  taxes  as 
aforesaid,  went  about  the  town  upon  discount, 
and  the  great  obstruction  of  running  cash,  by 
calling  In  the  old  coin,  was  the  first  rise  given 
the  art  and  mystery  of  stock-jobbing,  a  practice 
which,  whether  good  or  evil  in  its  consequences 
to  the  public  a&irs,  is  not  to  the  present  pur- 
pose to  inquire. 


By  this  method  has  the  greatest  part  of  our 
ytarly  taxes,  since  that  time,  been  raised ;  the 
parliament  establishing  funds  for  payment  of 
mterest,  and  the  people  advancing  money,  by 
way  of  loan,  on  those  mterests. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  for  some  people 
to  reflect,  that  in  the  advantages  granted  by  the 
government  upon  these  loans,  and  the  great  dis- 
counts upon  tallies  on  the  deficient  aids,  men- 
tioned above,  were  founded  the  great  stocks  of 
money,  banks,  and  powerful  credit,  with  which 
some  people  are  grown  to  such  a  h^ht,  espe- 
cially in  their  own  opinion,  as  to  talk  of  influ- 
encing the  public  affairs,  and,  as  it  were,  menac> 
ing  the  government  with  apprehensions  of  their 
lending  or  not  lending,  as  ^ey  are,  or  are  not, 
pleased  with  the  management  ol^  or  managers  in, 
the  public  economy ;  and  this  is  the  subject  I 
am  a  little  to  speak  to. 

Loans  to  the  government,  by  the  gradatioos 
aforesaid,  having  been  found  essentially  neces- 
sary, the  first  steps  to  that  new  noethod  were 
found  fatally  encumbering ;  the  high  premios 
given,  the  great  advantages  proposed,  and  the 
large  interests  paid  to  the  lender.  The  govern- 
ment appeared  like  a  distressed  debtor,  who  was 
every  day  squeezed  to  death  by  the  exorbitant 
greediness  of  the  lender ;  the  citizens  begsn  to 
decline  trade  and  turn  usurers  ;  foreign  com- 
merce, attended  with  the  hazards  of  war,  hsd 
infinite  discouragements,  and  the  people  in  ge- 
neral drew  home  their  effects  to  embrace  the 
advantage  of  lending  their  money  to  the  govern- 
ment. Then  grew  up  the  bank,  whose  second 
subscription  being  founded  upon  a  parliamentary 
security  for  making  good  the  denetent  talliei, 
was  formed  by  receiving  in  those  tallies  st  par, 
which  cost  the  subscribers  but  55  to  65  per 
cent,,  by  wUch  the  greatest  estates  were  raised 
in  the  least  time,  and  the  most  of  them  that  hss 
been  known  in  any  age,  or  in  any  part  of  tbe 
world. 

This,  I  say,  turned  the  whole  city  into  a  cor- 
poration of  usury,  and  they  appeared  not  as  a 
bank,  but  rather  one  genera!  society  of  bankers; 
all  men  that  could  draw  any  money  out  of  the 
trades,  run  with  it  to  Ezchange  alley,  to  boy 
stook  and  tallies,  subscribe  to  banks  or  cooips- 
nies,  or  to  the  exchequer  with  it,  to  put  into 
loans,  and  lend  it  upon  the  advantageous  funds 
settled  by  parliament. 

It  is  meet  to  mention  these  things  for  the  sake 
of  the  people  who  have  gotten  such  great  estates 
by  the  government,  to  let  them  know  fron 
whence  the  advantages  they  have  made  did  pro- 
ceedf  and  also  for  some  other  reasons  which  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 

The  government,  to  preserve  to  themselves  the 
advantage  of  these  loans,  and  yet  to  avoid  being 
imposed  upon  and  oppressed  by  those  exorbi- 
tant interests  and  encouragements^  about  the 
year  1696  entered  into  measures  to  secure  the 
loan  of  money,  and  yet  lower  the  advantages 
given  to  the  lenders. 

The  first  was  done  by  the  pariiament  applyuv 
themselves  to  restore  credit,  by  a  vote  to  make 
good  all  deficiencies,  and  erecting  a  punctusl, 
just,  and  fair  management  of  the  payment^  by 
which  every  several  engagement  being  honour- 
ably complied  with,  the  credit  of  the  pobUe 
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alikin  nviwed,  and  the  exorbitanoies  the  form^ 
jean  were  exposed  to  wore  off,  of  oourte. 

This  tedious  recapitulation  of  things  will  ap- 
pear less  trouble  to  the  reader,  when  he  sees  the 
use  I  shall  make  of  it. 

Here  nay  be  seen  several  things  which,  if  well 
considered,  tend  to  the  lowering  the  high  and 
extravagant  imaginations  of  some  people  with 
respect  to  loans,  credit,  borrowing  and  lending 
of  money  to  the  government— such  as  these : — 

1.  Large  interests,  advantages,  premios  for 
advance  of  money,  and  the  like,  will  bring  in 
loans  in  spite  of  pwrties,  in  spite  of  deficiencies, 
in  spite  of  all  the  conspiracies  in  the  world  to 
the  contrary  ;  while  a  just,  honourable,  and 
punctual  performance  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment does  but  maintain  tne  credit  of  the 
nation. 

2.  As  the  affairs  of  the  government  have 
made  loans  necessary,  and  they  cannot  go  on 
without  borrowing,  so  the  stream  of  trade 
and  cash  is  so  universally  turned  into  public 
funds,  the  whole  nation  feels  so  much  of  gains, 
so  much  by,  and  depends  so  much  upon,  the  pub- 
lie  credit,  that  they  can  no  more  do  without  the 
funds  than  the  funds  can  do  without  the  loan. 

8.  These  borrowings  and  lendings  are  become 
so  much  a  trade,  so  many  families  have  their 
employment  from,  and  get  so  great  estates  bv, 
the  uegotiatiog  these  things,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  particular  set  of  men  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
or  to  get  any  such  power  into  theh*  hands,  as  to 
give  the  government  just  grounds  of  apprehen- 
sion that  this  or  that  party  of  men  can  put  a 
check  to  the  public  affairs,  be  they  Whigs,  Tories, 
city,  court,  banks,  company,  or  what  they  please 
to  call  themselves. 

I  shall  not  tie  myself  to  speak  to  these  apart ; 
the  liberty  of  this  tract  will  not  admit  of  it ;  but 
in  a  summary  way  you  will  find  the  fact  demon- 
strated, and  the  consequence  evident 

Men  in  trade,  more  especially  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  are  bound  by  their  interest;  gain  is 
the  end  of  commerce,  where  that  gain  visibly 
attends  the  adventurer,  as  no  haxard  can  dis- 
courage, so  no  other  obligation  can  prevent,  the 
application. 

Impiger  extnmot  aarU  Mercaior  ad  Indoa. 

To  pretend  after  this  that  parties  shall  govern 
mankind  against  their  gain,  is  to  phllospphiae 
wisely  upon  what  may  be,  and  what  would  be, 
politic  to  bring  to  pass ;  but  what  no  man  can 
say  was  ever  put  in  practice  to  any  perfection, 
or  can  be  so  by  the  common  prindples  that 
govern  mankind  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  combinations  in  trade,  and 
people  have  seemed  to  act  counter  to  their  pre- 
sent interests;  nay,  have  gone  on  in  apparent 
loss,  in  pursuance  of  such  combinations;  but 
they  have  always  been  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
return  of  greater  gain ;  and  therefore  the  laws 
made  against  such  combinations  are  not  made  to 
prevent  people  going  on  to  their  Iom,  but  to 
prevent  the  end  of  that  appearing  loss, — ^vix.,  the 
engrossment  or  monopolixing  of  trade,  to  come 
at  some  advantage  over  others,  and  thereby 
make  an  exorbitant  gain. 

But  it  was  never  yet  beard  that  the  xeal  of 
any  party  got  the  better  so  much  of  their  in- 
terest, as  to  put  a  general  stop  to  the  current 


and  natural  stream  of  their  interest;  that  a 
people  should  reject  the  fair  and  just  advantages 
which  have  raised  so  many  estates,  and  are  the 
due  supplies  to  the  breaches  made  by  the  war 
upon  general  commerce.  To  talk  that  we  will 
not  lend  monev  to  the  government  while  the 
parliament  settles  funds,  allows  interests,  gives 
premioa  and  advantages,  is  to  say,  nature  will 
cease;  men  of  money  will  abstain  from  being 
men  loving  to  get  money.  That  tradesmen 
should  cease  to  seek  gain,  and  usurers  to  love 
laige  interests ;  that  men  that  have  gained 
money  should  leave  off  desiring  to  get  more; 
and  that  xeal  to  a  party  should  prevail  over  xeal 
to  their  families;  that  men  should  forfeit  their 
interest  for  their  humonr,  and  serve  their  politics 
at  the  price  of  their  interest. 

Let  those  that  promise  themselves  these  things 
inquire  among  the  merchants,  and  see  if  parties 
govern  anything  in  trade;  if  there  is  either 
Whig  or  Tory  in  a  good  bargain ;  churchman  or 
dissenter  in  a  good  freight ;  high  church  or  low 
church  in  a  good  adventure ;  if  a  shop-keeper 
sees  a  good  pennvworth;  a  scrivener  a  good 
mortgage;  a  monied  man  a  good  purchase,  do 
they  ever  ask  what  party  he  is  of  that  parts  with 
it  ?  Nav,  rather  in  spite  of  party  aversions,  do 
we  not  buy,  sell,  lend,  borrow,  enter  into  com- 
panies, partnerships,  and  the  closest  engage* 
menta  with  one  another,  nay,  marry  with  one 
another  without  any  questions  of  the  motter? 

Let  us  come  to  the  general  bodj  of  people  as 
fate  has  unhappily  divided  us,  where  are  the 
men,  supposing  a  party  conspiracy  against  the 
government  in  this  matter  of  loan,  where  are  the 
men  who  would  hold  together,  and  refuse  making 
7  per  cent,  of  their  money  to  preserve  the  en- 
gsigement?  Where  the  men  who  would  stay 
their  hands,  and  lose  the  probability  of  gaining  a 
thousand  pounds  a-year  by  a  lottery?  No,  no ; 
it  is  not  to  be  done ;  the  stream  of  desire  after 
gain  runs  too  strong  in  mankind  to  bring  any- 
thing of  that  kind  to  perfection  in  this  age. 
The  thing  is  so  impracticable  in  its  nature,  that 
it  seems  a  token  of  great  ignorance  in  the 
humour  of  the  age  to  suggest  it;  and  a  man 
would  be  tempted  to  think  those  people  that 
do  suggest  it,  do  not  themselves  believe  what 
they  say  about  It. 

In  the  matter  of  loan,  it  next  comes  in  our 
way  to  inquire  how  does  the  cash  of  the  nation, 
which  is  the  thing  we  are  upon,  stand  divided ; 
and  how  is  the  government  in  hazard  of  any 
combfaiation  of  this  kind?  If  it  be  possible  to 
make  this  inquiry  without  any  party  bias,  and  so 
as  to  give  offence  to  neither  side,  it  shall  be 
done.  I  do  not  say  who  is  in,  or  who  out ;  who 
has  the  management,  who  had  it,  or  who  would 
have  It :  let  that  stand  as  it  does,  or  may ;  but 
how  do  the  parties  stand  with  respect  to  one 
another,  supposing  any  one  party  would  en- 
deavour to  stagnate  the  general  circulation  of 
credit,  in  prejudice  of  the  other.  As  for  the 
purpose:— 

Suppose  a  Mlilg  administration,  and  all  the 
high  churchmen  and  their  appendices,  in  hopes 
to  reduce  them  to  exigencies  in  the  manage- 
ment, should  conspire  together  to  run  down  the 
public  credit,  and  lend  no  money  on  any  of  the 
funds,  vice  vena;  suppose  a  reverse,  and  the 
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Whigs  In  general  should  do  the  same  thing. 
Let  us  inquire ;  are  either  of  these  parties  so 
rich  in  cash,  so  powerful  in  lending,  that  alt  the 
loans  must  depend  upon  their  money;  or  are 
either  of  those  parties  so  inconsiderahle  in  this 
case,  that  their  support  shall  signify  nothing 
without  the  ooncurrenre  of  the  other?  If  the 
last  were  true,  that  weak  party  could  make  no 
manner  of  figure  in  this  government,  or  be  signi- 
ficant enough  for  the  sovereign  without  visible 
distraction  to  engage  with.  To  descend  to  par- 
ticulars. 

The  notion  in  general,  at  least  among  them- 
selves, that  the  gross  of  the  cash  is  with  the 
Whigs ;  and  the  Review  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
capable  of  some  demonstration,  though  with  his 
good  liking,  it  may  be  said,  he  may  be  mistaken. 
Some  have  gone  a  length  beyond  the  author  of 
the  Review,  and  will  have  it  that  the  money  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  dissenters,  and  will  allow  the 
churchmen,  especially  the  high  churchmen,  to 
have  little  enough  for  themselves,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, leu  to  spare  to  the  public  loans. 

Others  will  teU  you  the  high  church  party 
have  a  large  share  of  the  nation**  cash  in  their 
hands ;  that  they  have  generally  a  proportion  of 
money,  and  beyond  comparison  more  land  than 
the  other.  They  add,  that  as  they  have  more 
land,  they  can  when  they  please  have  more 
money ;  and  that,  therefore,  taough  they  should 
grant  that  the  low  church  and  dissenters,  put 
together,  hav»the  most  ready  money,  yet  iJlow* 
ing  them  the  superiority  in  the  lands,  they  can 
fetch  the  money  Into  their  own  hands  when 
they  please. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  who  has  most 
land,  or  who  most  money;  it  ig  my  opinion, 
neither  have  so  much  or  so  little  as  to  render  them 
formidable  or  contemptible  to  one  another  in 
the  matter  of  loan.  Both  sides  have  enough  to 
be  useful  to,  and  both  sides  have  little  enough  to 
stand  in  need  of  one  another ;  and  in  this  divi- 
sion the  balance  of  parties  (which  at  this  time  Is 
ihe  only  felicity  that  we  can  find  in  havhig  any 
parties  at  all)  does  consist. 

I  make  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge,  that 
where  the  land  is,  there  is  the  foundation  of  aH 
the  real  wealth  in  the  nation.  I  do  not  say  It  is 
in  this  or  that  party  eidusive  r  that  the  gentle- 
men  who  call  tbemielves  of  the  high  party  have 
a  great  share  of  the  land  is  most  certain,  but 
that  they  have  so  much  more  than  the  Whigs 
and  dissenters  joined,  as  some  will  allege,  I  can- 
not determine.  No  doubt,  where  the  land  Is 
there  can  be  no  want  of  money,  because  land 
will  at  any  time  raise  money,  whereas  money 
without  the  assistance  of  trade,  landed  men,  or 
governments,  can  operate  no  way,  but,  like  the 
viper,  preying  upon  itael£ 

This  leads  me  to  examine  the  dllTeieace  he* 
tween  loan  and  fund  hi  this  ease ;  eaamlBiiig 
which,  something  may,  perhaps,  come  to  light 
for  our  Instruction,  whidi  has  not  been  much 
thought  of  before. 

Solomon  tells  us  **the  borrower  Is  serrant  to 
the  lender  ;**  but,  with  the  wise  man^  leave.  In 
this  case  it  b  not  so.  Solomon  is  then  to  be  un- 
derstood speaking  of  the  poor  borrowing  wretch, 
who  borrowed  upon  the  foot  of  charity  and  com- 
passion ;  and  therefore  he  just  before  says,  **  the 


poor  use  many  entreaties,  but  the  rich  answer 
roughly.**  The  poor  man  that  borrows  on  his 
single  promise,  to  supply  his  urgent  necessity, 
uses  entreaties,  as  we  asay  say,  he  begs  to  bor- 
row.; but  the  rich  lender  is  snriy,  hardly  consents, 
answers  roughly,  and  Is  with  UifBcnlty  brought 
to  lend. 

But  we  are  to  distinguish  here  between  Solo- 
mon's borrower,  deseiibed  as  above,  and  he  that 
borrows  on  a  suffieieat  current  security.  He  is 
no  more  servant  to  the  lender  than  the  lender  is 
servant  to  him ;  having  an  unqnestaoocd  secu- 
rity to  gif e,  he  sooms  to  ask  you  twice ;  but  if 
you  do  not  think  fit  to  lend  your  money,  he  goes 
to  another. 

This  is  apparent  in  the  public  seouritiesb  as 
weD  as  in  private ;  and  wQl  aoake  it  out,  if  ever 
put  to  the  test,  that  the  people  of  England  stsnd 
in  as  much  need  of  the  fbnds  to  lend  their  money 
upon,  u  the  government  stands  in  need  of  their 
money  upon  those  fiuda.  1  prove  this  by  a 
matter  of  fact,  Ireab  in  your  numories,  tod  un- 
deniable hi  all  its  cireumstances.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  when  the  money  lay  abroad  in 
trade,  the  knowledge  of  allkirs  young,  and  the 
people  not  apprised  ef  the  thing,  the  anticipa- 
tions upon  taxes  and  loans  eame  heavy,  and  were 
small:  what  drew  them  on?  Large  pfemios, 
high  faiterests,  chaaees  of  prises,  survivorship^ 
and  the  like. 

Thus,  when  the  neoemities  of  the  govcnimeiit 
were  great,  and  their  credit  young  to  borrow, 
the  lenders  made  their  msrket;  but  when  the 
government  found  themselves  rich  in  fundi,  their 
demands,  though  great,  yet  not  pressing,  credit 
estabfishe^  the  pMiiaaaent,  the  great  fund  of 
ftinds,  and  centre  of  credit,  ready  to  make  good 
defideneies,  and  leaving  no  room  for  jeafoasies 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  what  was  the  cass? 
You  took  off  yonr  pren&os,  you  drew  more  lot- 
teries for  sixteen  years,  you  lowered  your  In* 
teres!,  ye«  brought  your  annuities  from  14  to 
7  per  cent,  aad  your  krterest  on  tallies  from  7  to 
6  per  oent.  per  annum.  Proas  7  per  cent  upon 
exebequer  bilb  you  eame  down  to  4  per  eent, 
and  what  was  the  aonoeqnenee?  The  necessity 
of  the  lenders  being  more  to  lodge  their  mooey 
for  improvement,  than  the  necessity  of  the  bor- 
roweti  was  to  ask*  they  came  always  down  to 
your  priee ;  and  bad  yoa  bfuiq[ht  tho  genersl  m- 
terssCef  loaaB  to  4per  ecnl,  they  must  have  cone 
down,  far  money  ie  no  longer  BM>ney  than  it  can 
be  Improved.  Nay,  it  is  Ie  be  observed,  the  esger- 
ness  of  the  people  to  being  in  their  money  in- 
creased as  the  advantages  of  lending  deereaisd. 
Having  no  way  to  uaprcrva  it  better,  they  were 
onder  aa  abooluta  aeciessity  of  briaging  it  ii^  fiv 
the  sake  of  the  tosprovement. 

Are  these  any  of  the  people  who  caa  be  sap- 
posed  to  asy  t*  the  pariiamsnt  they  will  not  lend 
their  amney?  It  waald  almost  provoke  a  osn 
to  laagh  at  them.    YoairoB*tlsaayoarnoB9? 

Why,  what  will  yeu  do  with  It? 
Perhaps  yea  won't  lead  it  to  the  goveraanot; 

weD,  yon  wffl  thea  lead  It  aaaa  private  seeority, 
upon  Ian4  «nd  the  Uke.  Why,  thea,  those  yoa 
lend  it  to  will  lend  it  to  «he  govcfnment,  sod  a> 
the  malice  of  the  dhk  will  he  lost  and  the  ad- 
vantage  too.  Will  you  ran  It  hito  trade?  Do 
so  by  all  meaas.     Some  of  those  hands  it  wiB 
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circulate  through  wfll  lend  it  to  the  ffoverament. 
Yonr  very  export  and  import  ii  a  loan  to  the 
government.  In  short,  tne  government  shall 
have  yonr  money  first  or  lasty  do  what  you  will 
with  it. 

Suppose  it  were  possible  to  divide  this  nation 
into  two  parts*  the  landed  men  and  the  monied 
men,  and  the  government  were  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  tin  first  against  the  consent  of  tlie 
last ;  and  the  monied  men  knowing  the  landed 
men  could  not  carry  on  the  war  without  money, 
resdlved  to  lend  them  none,  I  mean  as  a  govern- 
ment, what  course  should  the  landed  men  take  ? 

In  my  opinion,  they  should  pass  an  act,  that 
none  of  those  people  should  be  admitted  to  lend 
any  money  to  the  government  at  all.  What. 
then,  would  be  the  consequence  ?  They  would 
be  immediately  distressed  with  the  weight  of 
money  without  improvement ;  they  would 
eagerly  leod  it  to  the  landed  men  at  4  per  cent 
upon  their  land ;  and  they  again  lending  it  to  the 
government  at  6  and  7  per  cent.,  the  govern* 
ment  would  oe  supplied,  and  the  landed  men 
would  get  S  per  tent,  by  the  other  men's  money. 

I  am  not  making  application ;  but  let  any  of 
the  present  parties,  who  boast  of  their  having 
the  gross  of  the  money,  reflect  what  they  would 
say,  if  an  act  were  to  pass,  that  no  Whig's 
money,  or  no  dissenter's  money,  or  no  high- 
churchman's  money,  should  be  accepted  upon 
loan ;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  a  transfer 
upon  any  stock,  or  to  buy  any  annuity;  the  com- 
plaint would  be  very  loud  of  their  being  ex- 
cluded the  common  advantages  of  their  fellow 
subjects,  and  that  paying  their  share  of  taxes, 
they  ought  to  Iwve  room  for  equal  improve- 
ments, and  ought  not  to  be  excluded ;  and  this 
is  true  too ;  it  would  be  hard.  Then  they  would 
run  hbout  to  their  friends  among  the  contrary 
party,  shelter  their  money  under  their  names, 
and  perhaps  give  i(  percent,  or  1  per  cent,  commis- 
sion to  others  to  tend,  buy*  and  transfer  for  them. 
And  what  would  the  government  feel  in  all  this  ? 

The  case  is  this ;  no  party  can  be  so  foolish 
to  think  they  can  be  able  to  stop  the  loan  of 
money  to  the  government,  nor  neeii  the  govern- 
ment think  of  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
against  such  combination  (though,  if  any  such 
appeared,  no  doubt  they  might  be  pro&ecnted). 
Keep  up  but  the  credit  of  parliament,  and  let 
that  parliament  find  funds.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  party  of  men  to  stop  the  current  of  loans. 


any  more  than  they  can  stop  the  tide  at  London 
bridge  in  its  constant  course  of  flux  and  reflux 
from  and  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  French  have  agents 
among  us  who  would  be  glad  to  weaken  our 
hands  in  the  war,  and  prevent  our  supplies  for 
that  purpose.  Prom  them  it  must  be  that  these 
notions  creep  into  people's  heads.  Englishmen 
cannot,  in  their  common  senses,  be  so  weak; 
telling  us  that  we  shall  have  no  loans,  is  much 
at  one  to  telling  us  we  shall  have  no  recruits  to 
our  army ;  as,  while  you  can  pay  armies,  you 
shall  never  want  men ;  so,  while  you  can  pay 
interest,  you  shall  never  want  loans. 

The  estates  which  some  men  boast  of,  by 
I  which  they  are  enabled  to  lend,  and  made  bold 
enough  to  threaten  a  stop  of  it,  were  gained  by 
lending.  Those  that  have  them  are  too  eager  to 
increase  them,  those  that  want  them,  too  eager 
to  gain  them  by  the  same  method,  and  all  too 
covetous  and  too  selfish  not  to  come  into  any 
good  proposaL 

The  worst  these  men  can  do  Is,  by  making 
things  appear  backward,  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interests  and  move  the  parliament  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  usual  encouragements  for  lending ; 
and  if  the  nation  pays  this,  who  have  they  to 
blame  for  it  ?  Yet,  neither  will  they  be  able  to 
do  this,  the  present  credit  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment putting  it  out  of  their  power,  for  as  the 
oecessitv  of  lending  will  prompt  on  one  hand, 
the  undoubted  security  of  parliamentary  credit 
removes  all  the  jealousies  our  party  men  would 
raise  on  the  other. 

The  zeal  some  men  show  for  their  country,  as 
well  as  justice  to  the  government,  is  nevertheless 
very  conspicuous  in  this ;  who  (first)  to  glorify 
thehr  party  prejudices,  would  have  the  war  mis- 
carry, rather  than  money  should  be  lent,  while 
such  men  manage  u  they  pretend  not  to  like : 
(secondly)  reproach  some  people  with  designs  to 
make  peace  with  FVance,  and  yet  endeavour,  by 
discouraging  loans,  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  the  war. 

But  both  these  will  be  disappointed :  while  the 
parliament  supports  credit,  and  good  funds  sop- 
port  the  parliament,  money  will  come  in  as  na- 
turally as  fire  will  ascend,  or  water  flow;  nor 
will  it  be  in  the  power  of  our  worst  enemies  to 
prevent  it. 

If  the  author  of  this  appears  again  in  public, 
it  may  be  upon  the  subject  of  roNos. 
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AK  ESSAY  . .     _ 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SEA  TRADE,  btc. 


A  irsw  trade  being  now  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  in 
a  new  manner,  with  a  capital  stock,  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  government,  it  has  been  long 
expected  when  some  able  pen  would  have  under- 
taken to  guide  the  people  of  tblt  unsettled  age, 
how  to  think  about  it. 

There  has  not  been  in  our  memory  an  under- 
taking of  such  consequence,  and  so  generally  to 
be  engaged  In ;  nor  has  there  been  an  undertaking 
about  which  the  people,  even  those  who  are  to  be 
concerned,  have  been  so  uneasy,  their  opinions 
of  it  so  confused,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner and  circumstances  of  it  so  small. 

There  bu  not  been  an  undertaking  in  this  age 
introduced  in  such  a  method,  against  which  so 
many  people,  upon  so  differing  foundations,  are 
pleased  (perhaps  some  of  them  hardly  knowing 
why)  to  oppose  themselves.  Before  it  was  formed 
it  had  the  general  suftage  of  all  mankind,  every 
man  talked  of  it  u  a  thing  fit  to  be  undertaken, 
worthy  of  the  encouragement  of  parliament, 
government.  Queen,  and  nation ;  the  omitting  it 
was  taxed  in  print  as  a  token  of  national  blind- 
ness, and  a  want  of  Judgment  in  the  minlstryor 
managers  of  all  the  past  years  of  this  war.  The 
advantages  the  French  made  of  It  were  looked 
upon  as  the  great  supports  of  the  war  to  them, 
and  what  encouraged  them  to  carry  it  on ;  and 
we  were  reckoned  unaccountably  negligent  in 
that  either  we  did  not  make  those  advantages 
ourselves,  or  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  use 
of  them  against  us. 

Several  public  printed  pamphlets,  disposed  to 
ridicule  the  carrying  on  a  war  in  Spain,  have 
laid  down  this  as  the  main  point,  whidi  the  first 
contrivers  of  that  war  should  have  attempted  in- 
stead of  it,  and  have  made  a  Jest  of  their  poUtics 
for  the  defect ;  and  when  the  great  quantities  of 
silver  which  the  French  squadrons  and  private 
merchant  ships  have  brought  home  from  the 
South  Seas  have  been  spoken  of,  it  has  been 
frequently  accompanied  with  reflections  and  a 
general  regret  that  those  happy  advantages 
should  pass  by  us;  alleging  that  Uie  English  na* 
tion,  who  are  so  much  better  qualified  every  wav, 
both  bv  their  manufactures  to  trade  with,  islattds 
to  trade  from,  and  naval  strength  to  manage  and 
protect  that  trade,  should  so  long  lie  swl,  and 
leave  unattempted  a  trade,  which  in  the  enemy's 
hands  is  so  fatal  to  us,  and  which  hi  our  hands 
•mf^ht  be  so  fatal  to  them. 


V 


Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  lucb  Is  the  evil 
genius  of  our  times,  that  now  such  an  undertaking 
ia  set  on  foot,  either  it  Is  so  111  digested,  or  the 
persons  ushering  it  into  the  world  are  thought  so 
disagreeable  or  unskllful|  or  the  thing  itself  so 
ill  placed  in  our  view,  that  no  undertaking  of  the 
kind  has  met  with  such  a  fate  as  this ;  and  if  it 
must  go  on,  it  seems  thronged  with  difficulties, 
calculated  to  destroy  It  in  its  inlhney. 

It  is  needful  therefore  with  the  utmost  impar^ 
tiality  to  inquire  Into  the  case,  and  see  where  the 
objections  lie ;  for  against  the  trade  Itself,  ijuad 
a  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  nobody  wffl,  or  can, 
raise  an  objection ;  the  objection  must  be  founded 
either  on 

The  manner. 

The  method^ 

The  persons,  ,    ^ 

The  time  of  iU  introduction,  or  ag^st  some 
part  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  carrying  on  this 

trade. 

To  inquire  out  this,  to  weigh  duly  the  substanoe 
of  the  objections,  and  set  the  whole  in  a  true 
light,  that  we  may  determine  whether  this  trade 
is  to  be  carried  on,  or  no,  is  the  design  of  this 

essay. 

The  act  of  parnameot,  which  gives  the  power 
and  limits  the  extent  of  this  new  trade,  has  given 
it  birth  and  a  name,  but  has  not  In  the  least 
directed  in  what  posture  the  persons  to  be  con- 
cerned shall  put  themselves,  in  what  manner  they 
shall  carry  it  on,  how  they  shall  proceed,  or  where 
they  shall  begin ;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  this 
should  be  made  any  part  of  the  foundation,  wmoh 
principally  belongs  to  the  superstmcter.  The 
power  of  an  aot  of  pariiament  was  neeessary  to 
estoblish  a  company,  to  give  them  exclusive 
privileges,  to  limit  and  restrain  these  privileges, 
and  settle  bounds  between  them  and  other  trades  *, 
but  how  this  trade  Is  to  be  begun,  how  carried  on, 
where  they  shall  fix  their  footing,  from  whence  to 
go  on  progressively,  to  the  end  designed,  this  it 
felt  entirely  to  the  dispose  of  the  body,  to  whom  the 
power  and  the  privilege  of  such  trade  is  deputed. 

Now,  though  in  the  order  of  things  we  see  no- 
thing can  be  objected  against  the  regularitv  of 
this  proceedtog,  yet  this  seeming  on  one  hand  to 
leave  the  world  hi  the  dark,  as  to  the  manner  of 
carrying  on  this  trade,  has  on  the  other  hand,  filled 
us  with  the  crude  and  Indigested,  or  Undigested 
notions  and  guesses  of  the  town,  every  man  giving 
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his  own  opiiiion  in  such  a  manner,  that  from  the 
▼ariety  of  propotalt  which  every  one  makes, 
from  the  difficulties  raised,  and  fiiim  the  objec- 
tions brought  up  against  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  this  trade,  we  are  now  brought,  by  unhappy 
degrees,  to  all  manner  of  confusion  of  thoughts 
about  it,  and  from  everybody  laying  down  a  way 
bow  to  carry  it  on,  to  everybody  crowdbig  in  their 
suspicions,  their  suggestions  of  this  and  that 
being  impracticable,  and  the  other  too  haaardous  | 
one  way  not  safe,  another  not  just,  a  third  not 
feasible,  and  the  like ;  aa  iA  because  ye  are  not  at 
a  certslnty  which  way  it  shall  be  done,  or  which 
is  the  best  way  to  do  it,  that  therefore  it  cannot 
be  done  at  all. 

Whether  it  he  the  real  opinion  of  these  ob- 
jectors that  the  thing  is  impracticable  in  itsell^  or 
whether  some  men,  for  reasons  worse  grounded, 
think  it  convenient,  if  possible,  to  have  it  appear 
so,  is  not  the  present  debate ;  if  the  mist  may  be 
taken  off  by  cool  reasoning,  and  people  brought  to 
see  by  a  clear  light,  they  will  be  the  less  influenced 
by  the  design  of  any  who  may  find  it  convenient, 
for  other  purposes^  that  this  case  should  be  as 
much  perplexed  as  possible. 

To  this  end  this  short  tract  is  made  public,  in 
which,  if  tfae  case  may  be  stated  clearly,  the  fiUse 
glosses,  mists,  and  shadows,  with  which  this  age 
U  amused,  taken  away,  and  the  prejudices  of  peo- 
ple on  either  hand  removed,  perhaps  we  may 
come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  case. 
Having  premised  this  by  way  of  introduction,  it 
seems  naturally  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  view  of 
the  doubts  now  started  among  us  about  this 
trade. 

1.  Whether  this  trade  to  the  South  Seas  can 
be  carried  on,  or  no  ? 

S.  Whether  the  maimer  of  proposiog  this  trade 
be  rational  and  just  ? 

It  seems  indi4Mnsab]y  neeesiary  to  inquire  into 
these  things  fint,  before  we  meddle  with  the 
manner  how  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  since  the  ob- 
jections that  seem  most  to  perplex  the  town  now, 
whether  by  design  or  no,  are  laid  against  the 
thing  in  general,  that  it  will  come  to  nothing, 
that  it  is  a  chimera,  a  sham,  has  nothing  in  it,  is 
impracticable,  will  be  dropped  again,  was  taken 
up  to  serve  a  turn,  and  the  Uke. 

The  allegations  to  sustain  this  are  such  aa 
these  :^ 

1.  They  say  the  scheme  is  impracticable ;  that 
you  propose  a  thing  not  to  be  done ;  impossible  in 
the  general  notions  of  trade;  that  this  wu  not  a 
season  for  it ;  that  the  countries  you  propose  to 
trade  with  are  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  our  declared  enemies ;  that  it  is  time 
enough  to  talk  of  trading  thither  when  you  have 
sooM  of  the  country  in  possession ;  that  conquer- 
ing  nations  is  a  work  which  does  not  belong  to 
merchants  and  companies,  whose  stock  wifi  be 
exhausted  by  any  attempt  of  that  kind ;  that 
to  talk  of  trade  before  conquest,  and  conquest 
before  any  attempt  made,  are  equally  ridiculous. 

2.  That  when  any  part  of  this  country  may  be 
taken  from  the  enemy  and  possessed,  it  ought  to 
be  proved  that  the  enemy  shall  not  be  in  any  man- 
ner able  to  dispossess  you  again,  to  atuick  or 
molest  you ;  in  which  case  commerce  and  trade 
will  not  only  be  interrupted,  but  entirely  dis- 
appointed. 


S.  That  neither  of  the  nations  who  poisea 
South  Americsb  via.  the  French  or  Spulsrdi, 
will  ever  capitulate  with  you,  or  upon  any  tami, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  consent  to  a  fieetnds, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
scheme,  as  it  is  proposed,  can  answer  the  endsof 
trade. 

4.  That  It  is  evident  the  affur  of  tnde  wis 
not  the  main  end  of  the  proposal,  b«t  other  sisM 
are  couched  under  thia  pretence,  which  other 
aims  are  not  pleasing  to  the  parties  CGncemsd, 
and  therefore  were  glomed  over  with  this  pre- 
tended advantage,  to  make  them  psu  the  more 
easily  and  undbcovered  with  the  people ;  bat 
that  the  pretence  being  equally  liable  to  objectioo, 
aa  the  thhig  designed,  so  both  togetlier  render 
the  minds  of  the  people  mora  uneasy  than  they 
were  before. 

The  second  quesOon  lies  against  the  Bnoaer 
of  proposing  this  trade,  which  they  say  is  rioleot 
and  -unusual,  a  force  upon  the  people  igsinst 
their  will,  inconsistent  with  their  liberty,  sod 
that  therefore  it  is  entered  upon  with  a  genenl 
dissatisfaction,  cursed  by  them  that  are  to  go 
into  it,  hated  by  those  that  refriM^  andrkficaled 
by  all  i  that  it  is  a  mere  project  of  a  party,  t 
contrivance  to  serve  the  turn  they  are  esnyiog 
on  by  it,  and  to  put  a  face  of  payment  upon  t 
debt  which  they  know  not  what  to  do  with,  sad 
which  made  them  uneasy ;  and  all  this  withont 
a  reality,  that  they  might  stifle  the  damoor  of 
those  whose  just  demuids  upon  the  goTenuMat 
could  no  otherwise  be  answered. 

If  the  objectors  have  not  full  scope  given  then 
here  in  relating  their  objections,  it  is  only  beesoie 
the  reproaches  and  reflections  which  theyiuidy 
to  set  them  off  with,  and  which  they  very  pbati- 
fhlly  bestow  upon  the  government  and  upon  the 
persons  who  they  think  are  the  instmnents  of  it, 
are  left  out  as  things  which  seem  not  to  be 
necessary  at  all,  either  to  make  their  signiBcot 
more  forcible  or  add  to  the  number  of  ressou; 
and  this  omission,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  excose  m 
an  author  who  is  not  writing  to  reproach  sny  nde, 
but  to  calm  and  quiet  the  minds  of  etery  side, 
and  bring  tUngs,  if  possible,  to  a  dear  and  right 
understanding. 

The  reader  will  pardon  the  breadi  of  order, 
if,  in  speaking  of  the  objections,  the  latter  oone 
first  in  course ;  because,  as  they  lie  rather  sgiinii 
the  part  ahready  acted  introductory  to  the  Sooth 
Sea  trade,  rather  than  against  the  part  that  dull 
afterwards  be  acted,  they  seem  to  demsod  to  be 
first  spoken  to. 

In  order  to  this,  it  may  seem  necessary  a  tittle 
historically  to  enter  into  the  steps  taken  on  every 
hand  to  introduce  this  affair  into  the  weridL  sod 
this,  without  excusing  or  accusing  ooe  adsor 
other,  may  be  suflkient  to  give  a  i^ght  view  off 
the  thing,  and  restore  people  to  their  temper  is 
judging  about  it. 

In  the  consultations  which  of  course  employ 
the  heads  of  the  ministers  of  state,  everyyesr 
about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  pariisBKOt, 
these  three  things  are  genenlly  thechiell 

1.  How  and  where  to  carry  on  the  war. 

2.  How  to  pay  debts  and  support  credit, 

5.  How  to  raise  money. 

When  these  things,  in  their  ordinary  cootk, 
came  to  be  debated  tbe  last  parliament,  two 


things  with  a  more  than  ordinary  weight,  leemed 
I    to  presB  upon  the  public 

1.  A  vast  debt,  whloh,  whether  by  the  mis- 
.   conduct  of  the  former  managers,  or  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  public  affairs,  is  not  to  the  purpose 
'   here,  was  lying  upon  the  nation  in  the  several 
,   offices  of  the  navy,  Tietualling,  ordnance,  &c, 
]   together  with  other  deficiencies,  amounting  to 
several  millions,  which  as  Justice  on  the  one  hand 
called  loudly  upon  them  to  make  good,  so  on  the 
other  hand  the  public  credit  was  touched  by  it ; 
and  if  some  provision  was  not  made  for  it,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  parliamentary  credit  would  re- 
ceive a  blow  which  would  not  be  easy  to  recover, 
and  which  might  be  fatal  to  all  the  schemes  and 
proposals  for  funds  and  loans  which  might  follow, 
since  the  people  who  had  trusted  the  government 
with  such  great  sums  of  money,  would  too  much 
influence  the  future  lending  and  lenders  of  money, 
if  no  care  was  taken  to  make  payment  to  them, 
whose  debts  were  so  just  as  well  as  so  great. 

2.  The  second  weight  was  the  long  omitted 
article  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  that  most  sen- 
sible part  from*  whence  they  derived  so  eminently 
their  chief  support,  and  from  whence  the  sinews 
of  war  (via.  their  money)  were  constantly  sup- 
plied to  them,  I  mean  their  colonies  in  America; 
the  omission  of  which  seemed  a  most  un- 
accountable neglect  in  former  times  and  persons, 
and  the  attempting  which  seemed  so  inviting  at 
this  time,  on  two  accounts.  First,  as  it  would 
interrupt  the  advantageous  commerce  of  the 
enemy ;  and  secondly,  as  it  would  open  a  door  of 
trade  to  our  people,  which  they  never  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  meddle  with,  and  this  occasion 
being  k>st,  we  were  not  to  hope  for  another. 

Note. — This  last  notion  is  founded  on  the 
treaty  of  the  general  confederacy,  called  more 
commonly  the  grand  alliance,  wherein  by  the  6th 
article  it  is  stipulated  that,  "it  shall  be  lawful 
for  his  royal  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
lords,  the  states  general,  by  common  advice,  and 
for  the  benefit  and  enlargement  of  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  their  subjects,  to  seize  by  their 
forces  what  land  and  cities  they  can,  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the  Indies,  and  what- 
soever they  shell  so  take,  shall  be  their  own." — 
Vide  the  *  Treaty  of  the  Grand  Alliance,'  p.  68. 
yoie. — This  is  the  occasion,  which,  as  above, 
it  is  humbly  presumed  may  never  happen  again, 
and  therefore  was  not  now  to  be  omitted. 

These  two  material  articles  coming  into  con- 
sideration at  the  same  time,  it  came  into  the 
beadj  of  some,  whose  thoughts  were  more  espe- 
cially intent  upon  applying  proper  remedies  to 
both  these  maladies, — that  perhaps  some  method 
might  be  found  out  to  cure  them  both  with  one 
plaster,  or,  as  we  say  more  vulgarly,  kill  both 
these  birds  with  one  stone.  To  explain  it  more 
fully :  a  scheme  is  formed,  wherein  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  bringing  both  cases  together,  vis. 
the  debt  which  was  to  be  paid,  and  the  attacking 
the  enemy  in  America,  which  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  one  might  be  so  made  assisting  and  con- 
curring to  and  with  the  other,  that  both  might  be 
with  the  more  ease  effected  and  brought  to  pass. 
In  examining  nicely  the  state  of  these  several 
cases,  it  appeared  they  were  to  be  naturally 
divided  into  two  beads  of  proposals  contained 
in  the  following  abridgement : — 


1.  The  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  thi  srequired 
two  considerations. 

1.  To  pay  the  principal  debt ;  or 

2.  To  establish  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  redeemable,  and  until  redeemed,  by  par- 
liament. 

2.  The  falling  upon  the  enemy  in  theif  Ameri- 
can plantations ;  and  this  also  had  two  branches. 

1.  The  dispossessing  the  French  of  the  foot- 
ing they  had  gained  among  the  Spaniards ;  to- 
gether with  gaining  such  a  possession  in  that 
part  of  America,  now  called  New  Spain,  as  might 
answer  that  great  end,  viz.  pinchiog  the  enemy 
in  that  most  sensible  part,  viz.  the  fountain  of 
wealth  and  treasure,  by  which,  as  before,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 

2.  The  planting  our  own  people  in  those  rich 
climates,  where,  by  laying  a  foundation  of  trade 
which  was  never  yet  engaged  in,  our  subjects 
might  come  to  be  enriched,  and  made  full  amends 
for  the  loss  of  their  Spanish  trade ;  and  also  the 
channel  of  silver  which  has  hitherto  flowed  with 
so  full  a  stream  into  France  and  Spain,  to  the 
support  of  our  enemies,  might  be  turned,  and 
might  with  the  same  fulness  and  freedom  empty 
itself  among  our  merchants ;  and  further,  the 
settlements  to  be  made  there  might  be  so  many 
magazines  of  wealth  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

It  ia  unhappy  that  a  design  big  with  so  many 
advantages  has  met  with  this  misfortune,  that 
the  joining  together  these  two,  though  great  and 
just  prospects,  has  been  casually  and  eventually 
the  ruin  of  both ;  not  that  we  grant  them  yet 
ruined,  but  that  the  difficulties  started,  and  the 
uneasinesses  among  us  raised  at  the  beginning, 
are  the  causes  of  ruinous  quarrelSp  breaches,  and 
clamours  about  it,  which  is  the  most  easy  to  prove 
are  founded  upon  the  want  of  a  right  understand- 
ing and  distinguishing  the  case ;  b^  which  also, 
if  perhaps  in  the  contriving  and  joining  these 
great  events  together  any  mfttake  has  been  made, 
it  might  with  ease  come  to  be  rectified,  without 
gratifying  those  who  seem  glad  of  private  mis- 
takes, in  order  to  push  on  the  greater  mistake, 
viz.  the  design  of  rendering  the  whole  abortive 
and  ineffectual. 

To  distinguish,  therefore,  rightly  of  this  matter, 
and  thereby  come  to  a  clear  understanding  in  it, 
we  ought  to  debate  it  two  ways. 

1.  In  its  separate  pre-ezistent  state,  as  a  debt, 
and  OS  a  trade  respectively. 

2.  In  the  now  conjoined  circumstance,  as 
blended  together,  whereby  the  debt  and  the  trade 
IB  called,  though  wrong  and  erroneously,  one 
South  Sea  stock. 

In  its  separate  orpre-existent  state  we  find,  as 
before,  two  things  upon  the  wheel ;  or  to  speak 
more  plain,  the  ministry  had  two  things  upon 
their  hands,  either  of  them  necessary  to  be  done,  * 
and  both  having  their  respective  difficulties  in 
the  management. 

1.  The  debt  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  victualling, 
&c,  it  is  no  part  of  this  work  to  inquire  how  the 
government  came  to  be  embarransed  with  so 
great  a  debt  unprovided  for ;  whether  the  con- 
cealing it  from  the  nation  so  long,  or  the  very 
being  a  debt,  may  be  laid  to  any  man's  door,  or  ' 
no,  is  not  the  case  here ;  perhaps  the  writer  of 
these  sheets  differs  something  from  every  side  in 
his   opinion,  and  may  reserve  that  opinion  to 
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defend  those  who  may  be  defended,  nod  chai^ge 
thoM  who  may  be  charged,  at  another  time ;  at 

Cient  it  is  of  no  sifniflcation  to  the  point  in 
d,  and  Is  therefore  nrnch  better  let  alone  than 
meddled  with. 

The  case  of  the  debt  is  evident ;  the  act  for 
making  provision  for  It  has  set  it  forth  at  large ; 
there  remahied  due  and  owing  great  sums,  Ibr 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  parliamentary  pro- 
vision made,  other  than  the  credit  of  the  public, 
and  which  Uiere  seemed  to  be  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  make  some  present  provision  for,  both  as 
it  respected  the  people  concerned,  who  were  In 
distress  for  their  money,  and  as  it  respected  the 
public  credit,  which  began  to  suffer  by  the  high 
discounts  allowed  on  the  sale  M  these  debts. 
The  debts  are  as  follows  :— 

£.         s.    d. 
To  the  navy         •       •    5,190,539      5    5 
To  the  ordnance      •    •       154,924    15    8j 
To  the  transport .  424.791      5    4} 

To  army  and  transport 

debentures  .     1,018.056    17    9^ 

Deficient  tallies  on  loans         12,025      I    0 
Again    in   the   several 

offices       •  •      878,859     5    8^ 

Subsidies    to    Hanover 

andZell  ^974     0    0 

Arrears  of  interest  85.000     0    0 


In  an  £7,218.571     10    11 


Not  reckoning  into  this  account  the  principal 
and  interest  of  money  lent  the  year  before  upon 
the  general  mortgafe,  and  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  sum  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  25th  of 
December  1711,  being  nine  months,  both  which 
sums  amount  to  one  million,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  ttiousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  one  penny  more. 

This  is  the  account  as,  by  the  act  of  parliament 
for  settling  this  matter,  it  is  cast  up  i  a  vast 
debt« 

A  vast  debt  to  be  cleared  In  one  session  of  par- 
liament, and  that  in  a  session,  too.  In  which  so 
great  a  sum  for  the  ordinary  servioe  of  the  com- 
ing year  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  given, 
and  was  given  accordingly,  amounting  to  above 
sis  milUoos  sterling;  so  that  Inclusive  of  the  sum 
above  voted  to  be  provided  for,  this  parliament 
were  obliged  to  raise  such  a  sum  as  never  was 
beard  of  in  the  world,  and  such  a  sum,  as  when 
tsJked  of  in  foreign  countries,  In  the  dialect  of 
their  finances,  will  moke  such  a  sound  as  must 
amase  the  world,  and  make  them  conclude  that 
a  nation  which  can  raise  such  sums  can  never  be 
subdued  for  want  of  money :  let  any  man  but 
think  of  fourteen  millions  sterling  to  be  raised  In 
one  session  of  parliament,  making,  in  Spain,  seven 
and  forty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  or  in  French 
iivres,  or  German  florins,  above  one  hundred  and 
■izty-foor  millloni. 

These  things  are  not  hfaited  to  enlarge  the 
sound  of  words ;  but  the  sum  being  really  thus 
great,  which  was  of  neeesrity  to  be  raised,  seems 
to  aifoa  very  strongly  with  those  gentlemen, 
who  being  creditors  to  the  government  in  the 
articles  above,  seem  to  quarrel  with  the  manner 
of  their  being  paid,  vii.  by  an  esublished  interest, 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  money, 


though  with  time ;  that  they  afaoald  have  beso 
left  to  payments  in  course,  and  thai  they  had  ia- 
teiest  running  on  their  bitle,  and  were  better 
before  than  now. 

Were  I  an  utter  enemy  to  the  very  name  sad 
persons  of  the  present  managera  of  public  aflUis; 
were  I  bent  to  quarrel  at  all  they  did,  beesnse 
they  did  it ;  were  I  to  eet  apart  a  pen  dipped  is 
gall  to  asperse  and  reproaeh  every  action  «if  their 
ministry,  and  resolved,  as  for  aa  in  me  lay,  to  be  i 
a  general  evU  genius,  to  blast  and  scaixUliie 
things  for  the  sake  of  men,  men  for  the  soke  ef 
parties,  and  partiefl  for  the  sake  of  piejndiee,  t 
practice  too  much  the  mode  aasong  us  for  tone 
years  past ;  were  this  paper,  I  say,  direeted  bj 
sueh  a  spirit  as  this,  yet  1  eoold  not  find  anj  room 
in  this  part  of  the  affair,  to  raise  the  least  objee- 
tion ;  for  I  cannot  see,  speaking  with  the  utmoet 
impsirtiality,  that  in  the  eiremiistnnoes  of  poblie 
aflUrs,  as  they  then  stood,  the  parliament  coskl 
do  anything  less  or  more  than  they  did. 

1.  They  could  not  do  less  than  take  some  oire 
to  bring  the  debt  to  some  point  of  certalatj. 

The  demand  was  great  and  loud ;  the  sum  was 
branched  out  into  multitudes  of  hands,  andtboae 
hands  such  as,  being  the  trading  sort  of  people^ 
could  not  the  best  of  any  be  without  their  mo- 
nmr ;  this  was  attended  with  acveiil  Intoiersbls 
evus. 

1.  It  caused  the  poor  people  to  run  to  tbe 
stock-jobbers,  to  the  man-eatfaigdisoounters,  sad 
money-lending  eatortionen,  eiUier  to  pledge  or 
sell  their  bills ;  and  the  payments  in  coons  ap- 
pearing every  day  more  siad  more  remote  sad 
uncertain,  those  cannibals,  for  In  some  sense  they 
are  such,  made  every  day  their  advantage  of  It 
to  prey  upon  the  necearitons  and  indigent  people, 
till  the  discount  of  these  bills  came  to  near  40 
per  cent.,  and  the  tickets  of  poor  sailors  to  above 
50  per  cent  discount,  if  sold ;  and  loans  opoa 
theui  were  worse,  they  being  not  to  be  had  under 
10  to  12  per  cent,  interest,  which  m  a  fow  yean 
would  swallow  up  the  whole  debt,  priadpsi  asd 
interest,  as  is  plam,  without  putting  tbe  reader 
to  the  trouble  to  run  over  tahlee  of  cakola- 
tion. 

This  every  day  sunk  the  credit  of  the  navy, 
&e.  so  that  the  rates  of  everything  rising  in 
proportion  to  the  disoonnt  of  their  bills,  would 
soon  have  brought  the  queen*s  affairs  to  the  suae 
or  a  worse  posture  than  his  late  Msjesty  Kiaf 
MTilllam  struggled  with,  when  the  sum  given  bj 
pariiament.  through  the  eatravaganoeof  diseoDBt, 
prices  of  goods,  and  defteienetes  of  foods.  Afr 
were  generally  to  be  aeoonnted  In  real  aid  ef 
the  public  service  to  be  not  above  one-third  of 
what  they  were  called  fai  the  votes  of  the  boow. 

These  things  being  before  them,  it  is  left  to 
any  one  to  consider  whether  the  pariiasneat  oelf 
giving  money  for  the  ordinary  sendee  of  the  oavy, 
victualling,  ordnance,  transport,  fto ,  every  year, 
and  so  leaving  payments  to  be  made  in  eoorw, 
bad  been  either  prudent  or  practicable,  sinoe 
every  year  the  ordinary  serviee  brought  os  in 
debt  further  than  the  sums  demanded  by  seei- 
dents  unforeeeen,  and  impossible  to  be  pnnrided 

for.  .  Ljfc 

There  might  be  much  more  said*  hot  it  is  left 

to  the  most  dissatisfied  rational  man  hi  tiw  Batiea 

to  say,  whether  to  have  left  the  esaeto  pajUMStf 


in  oonner  as  above*  had  been  anything  else  than 
Just  a  patting  off  the  evfl  daV,  and  teaving  the 
'   debt  as  It  growing  ^Bse&se,  Whidh  may  at  pre- 
I   stet  be  borne  wHh,  but  Wfll  at  last  infallibly 
proTe  mortal,  bring  a  slbw,''but  bertain  death 
upon  the  body,  increasing  eVery  day,  till  at  hist 
it  should  have  been  so  great,  that  they  could 
never  have  paid  it  at  all.     This  I  take  to  be  the 
true,  impartial  state  of  the  'case  at  that  time ; 
and  therefore  I  say  the  parliament  could  not  have 
done  less  than  they  did,  viz.' to  bring  the  debt  to 
a  point ;  fix  the  sum  ;  establish  a  fund  of  interest 
for  the  payment  and  annual  discharge  of  the  m- 
crease,  that  they  might  know  what  they  were  in 
debt,  and  might  hereafter  take  a  convenient  oc- 
casion, as  the  public  affairs  would  permit,  to  dis- 
charge the  whole.  1 
To  have  paid  neither  principal  nor  interest 
must  at  last  have  made  thd  debt  intolerably 
great,  reduced  the  creditor  to  insufferable  hard- 
ships, and  in  time  the  discount  of  those  bills 
would  have  run  at  70  and  80  per  cent,  and  the 
offices  would  have  been  able  to  have  bought  no 
stores  or  provisions  at  all,  but  what  they  must 
have  advanced  ready  money  for,  which  ready 
money  either  they  would  not  have  to  pay,  or  the 
payments  in  course  must  entirely  stop. 

Let  any  man  judge  this  with  impartiality,  and 
censure  it  if  they  can  ;'  I  must  own  I  do  not  see 
what  the  parliament  could  do  less  than  they  did 
in  the  case  of  the  debt ;  viz.  to  put  it  upon  a  fond 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  fill  provision  may 
be  made  for  the  principal,  which  principal  it  is 
evident  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
present  provision  for ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the 
second  head,  viz. — 

2L  That  I  do  not  see  what  they  could  do  more. 
There  are  but  two  articles  in  the  case  of  a 
debt.  ].  Payment  of  principal.  2.  Payment  of 
interest.  If  the  first  cannot  be  done,  the  last 
must.  This  is  only  a  consideration  for  the  party's 
staying  till  the  other  can  be  done.  No  man, 
though  he  cannot  pay  a  debt,  can  be  called  a 
bankrupt,  if  he  offers  security,  and  pays  the  in- 
terest. It  is  no  reproach  to  the  nation  or  the 
government  to  sav  they  cannot  pay  this  great 
principal  debt,  at  feast  now ;  but  you  are  offered 
in  the  nation's  behalf  the  pajrment  of  interest,  and 
that  interest  continued  till  the  principal  be  paid  ; 
so  that  in  the  common  course  and  the  nature  of 
things,  the  nation  is  no  way  to  be  termed  bank- 
rupt ;  the  debt  is  secured,  and  were  there  not 
something  else  in  it,  would  have  been  allowed  to 
be  very  good ;  for  why  should  we  tread  on  one 
another's  heels  to  purchase  annuities  of  interest 
at  but  6  per  cent,  and  pay  our  ready  money  with 
such  eagerness  for  them,  and  yet  refuse  the  same 
interest  for  a  debt  which  we  would  before  have 
sold  for  80  per  cent  discount,  or  perhaps  had 
bought  with  that  allowance  ?  This  is  a  most  un- 
accountable paradox ;  and  to  consider  the  debt 
in  its  separate  capacity,  it  is  really  something 
mysterious  on  other  accounts,  of  which  here- 
after. 

I  might  add  here  also,  to  increase  the  wonder, 
that  the  settlement  allows  the  past  interest  to  be 
cast  up,  and  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  and 
the  running  interest  for  the  future  to  be  paid  upon 
the  whole ;  so  that  the  creditor  turns  usurer  upon 
the  government,  and  receives  interest  upon  in- 


terest, whi6h  be  had  no  title  to  before;  and 
which  I  mention,  because  it  wfll  occur  again 
to  be  spoketr  of,  as  being  a  full  equivalent  to  all 
that  advance,  which  can  be  recalled  out  of  his 
hands  foi^tHb  Itock  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
of  which  by  itself. 

2l  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  this 
affair  in  its  complex  posture,  in  its  conjoined  cir- 
cumstances, viz.  as  the  payment  of  this  debt  is 
blended  toother  with  a  thing  foreign,  say  some, 
in  its  nature  exotic,*  and  remote  to  the  notions 
and  understandings  of  the  generality  of  the  people 
particularly  concerned  in  this  debt ;  out  of  their 
way  i  foreign  to  their  business,  and  consequently 
disagreeable  and  unsatisfying.   '    " 

The  ministry,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I 
believe  had  quite  other  notions  of  this  part  of 
the  case,  and  annexed  this  article  to  the  other  as 
an  additional  consideration  to  the  debS  aforesaid, 
expecting,  no  doubt,  that  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas  should  be  received 
with  a  particular  satisfaction,  should  be  valued  at 
something  in  the  rate  of  their  debt,  and  should 
have  made  the  subscription  more  trortb  to  those 
that  subscribed ;  that  It  was  given  in  as  an  en- 
couragement to  all  people  who  should  hereafter 
trust  the  government ;  that  in  consideration  of 
their  having  been  kept  out  of  their  money,  these 
things  were  thrown  in,  both  to  gratify  and  oblige 
them.     (1)  The  turning  their  past  interest  into 
principal ;  and  (2)  the  giving  them  an  exclusive 
trade  to  the  South  Seas,  a  trade  so  improved  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  so  capable  to  be 
improved  in  ours. 

I  am  persuaded,  speaking  without  the  least  re- 
spect to  persons,'  the  projectors  who  contrived, 
the  government  or  ministry  who  managed,  nay, 
the  very  parliament  who  granted  this  act,  under- 
stood  this  case  in  some  measure  as  I  have  put  it, 
and  the  reasons  are  these. 

1.  Because,  really,  in*  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
abstracted  from  prejudice  and  party,  it  seems 
that  it  is  certainly  so.  How  infinitely,  then,  does 
the  plague  of  parties  infiuence  all  our  affairs ! 
and  how  does  it  change  the  very  nature  and  con- 
sequence of  things  1 

2.  Because,  had  they  not  conceived  thus  of  It, 
they  would  never  have  tacked  it  to  a  thing  of 
this  value  and  consequence,  since  I  believe  it  will  . 
be  readily  granted  that  either  of  these  things, 
viz.  the  settling  a  fund  of  interest  for  the  debt, 
and  the  erecting  a  public  company  for  a  trade  to 
the  South  Seas,  would  have  been  leaped  at  apart 
by  every  one  concerned  in  the  first,  or  capable 
of  venturing  in  the  last ;  and  1  think  I  do  not 
speak  without  book  in  either  of  these. 

It  remains  to  inquire  why  that,  which  in  a 
separate  consideration  is  so  clear,  and  without 
exception,  should  fall  under  such  a  general  dis- 
like when  brought  together ;  that  there  are  some 
reasons  to  be  assigned,  which  are  invidious,  per- 
sonal, and  which  the  author  of  this  cares  not  to 
mention,  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  sighed  for  than 
disputed ;  but  some  reasons  other  than  these  may 
be  hinted  at. 

1.  The  seeming  force  there  if  in  the  act,  to 
make  these  the  company,  and.  none  elsei  and  to.A 
oblige  these  to  be  the  people.  *' 

2.  The  unhapp/ sorting  of  the  people,  in  th^ 
consequence  of  the  act,  putting  them  upon  the 
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trader  who  are  iMitherqualifled  by  drcumaUncet 
nor  gcniui  to  it,  wad  who  by  their  ignoruce  have 
brought  themselves  to  dislike  it,  even  because 
Ihey  do  not  understand. 

Both  these  I  take  to  be  misfortunes  to  the  pro- 
posers of  this  affair;  and  yet  both  are  things 
which  (1>  they  oould  not  easilv  foresee ;  and  (2) 
foreseeing,  they  could  not  easily  prevent  without 
potting  u|  upon  a  basard. 

1.  They  oould  not  easUy  foresee  It ;  ft»r  who 
could  have  imagioed  ttiat  a  thing  so  generally 
applauded  before,  which  we  had  been  blamed  so 
often  and  so  publicly  Ibr  neglecting,  which  our 
enemies,  the  FVench,  have  made  such  infinite  ad* 
vantage  oC  should  not  be  esteemed  an  advantage 
to  us?  Or  that,  to  oblige  them  all  to  an  eqiul 
and  proportioned  subscription  should  be  taken  as 
an  imposition  ?  I  must  own  I  am  against  all 
manner  of  ^ree,  and  think  it  had  been  better  here 
left  more  to  choice ;  but  bow  better  ?  I  do  not  mean 
better  for  the  people,  but  better  for  the  ministry ; 
that  their  work  had  been  easier,  and  the 
popular  clamour  less  without  it ;  for  the  advan* 
tage  proposed  is  to  the  people,  not  to  the  minis- 
try ;  and  the  force  then  is  no  more  than  as  you 
I  would  have  forced  a  child  or  a  lunatic  out  of  a 
house  that  was  on  fire ;  and  I  rather  put  it  thus 
upon  a  supposition,  that  there  is  some  constraint, 
than  argue,  though  the  case  might  bear  it, 
strictly  speaking,  that  really  here  Is  no  force  at  all. 

%  But  to  suppose  the  ministry  had  foreseen 
that  the  notion  of  a  force,  bow  much  soever  to 
our  advantage,  is  so  irksome  a  thing,  that  it 
would  haxard  the  bringing  the  propMal  into  a 
general  dislike.  Sfaice  liberty  is  so  nice  a  thhig 
that  it  shoukl  not  be  touched  upon,  though  It 
was  never  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  per- 
son;  yet  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  go 
forward,  via.  in  Joining  the  two  proposals,  and 
leave  the  thing  more  to  choica  tlian  they  have 


Liberty  Is  an  Invaluable  privilege,  and  no  man 
eaa  In  hte  right  understanding  be  easily  able  to 
be  too  careful  of  It.     I  remember  a  story  of  two 
Eogtish  soldiers  hi  Catalonia  this  very  war :  the 
general  flndfaig  that  the  liberty  our  people  took 
in  eating  grapes  and  other  Insoious  fruits  in  those 
hot  countries,  was  very  destmetive  to  the  health 
ef  the  men,  that  it  threw  them  into  Hums  and 
fevers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them, 
made  an  order  that  none  of  the  men,  under  great 
penalty,  should  eat  any  grapes.    The  English 
soldiers  had  transgressed  the  order,  and  carried 
the  punishment  along  with  the  crime,  for  they 
fell  Into  a  flux,  and  were  dangerously  HI.    The 
oflker  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  in 
order  to  punish  them  t  one  of  the  men  answered, 
"  The  general  may  e*en  let  us  alone,  for  we  shall 
not  trouble  him  long."    However,  sick  as  they 
were,  orders  in  the  army  must  be  observed,  and 
they  were  brought  before  him,  for  go  they  could 
not.  The  offlcer  asked  them  **  How  durst  they  eat 
grapes  when  they  knew  the  order  V    The  fellow 
boldly  told  him,  •«  That  in  all  his  orders  as  to  the 
service  they  bad  obeyed  punctually,  and  never 
transgressed;    but  in  this,  as  what  concerned 
themselves  only,  they  were  Englishmen  and  free- 
men, and  thought  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to 
kill  themselves  whenever  they  had  a  mhid  to 
it." 


Indeed,  upon  these  nice  principles  of  liberty 
here  may  be  some  force  alleged,  hut  in  the  matn 
it  cannot  be  so  properly  called  force ;  because 
every  man  that  does  not  tUnk  fit  to  come  in  may 
remain  in  the  state  he  was  before;  nor  do  I 
think  that  sute  is  or  can  be  worae  than  before, 
because  other  provision  than  a  parUamentiry 
fund  of  Interest  oould  never  be  made,  or  be  ex- 
pected to  be  made :  and  if  I  judge  right  of  the 
addiUonal  article,  which  they  caU  the  South  Sea 
stock,  which  Is  reckoned  an  Incumbranoe,  it  stands 
upon  this  foot,  via.  that  it  takes  nothing  from  the 
subscription  which  It  does  not  first  add  to  it; 
because  the  interest  which  Is  paid  by  this  sub- 
scription upon  the  arrear  of  interest  allowed  to 
be  added  to  the  principal,  amounts  m  tisK  to 
much  more  than  tne  10  per  cent,  which  is  to  be 
called  In  by  the  company  to  form  the  stock  for 
carrying  on  the  trade. 

Perhaps  this  has  not  been  much  thought  of  by 
those  who  complahi  of  the  hardships  that  tbh 
trade  is  to  them ;  and  this  ma]r  be  forther  im- 
proved bv  such  whoae  business  it  is  to  defend  the 
proposal  in  generaL  Thesesbeetsarenotprepsred 
to  defend  one  side  against  another,  but,  as  br  u 
is  possible,  to  set  the  matter  in  a  dear  light  be- 
tween both,  that  they  may  see  for  themselves 
what  it  is  proper  to  do  or  say  in  the  case. 

It  seems  very  unhappy  to  this  nation  that  saeh 
uneasinen,  and  such  stnfo  and  damonr,  aad  par- 
tv-making,  should  be  amongst  ns,  about  not  the 
tilings  themsdvesb  but  the  mere  jofaiing  then 
together ;  shice,  as  it  is  noted  before,  take  them 
asunder,  and  I  make  no  doubt  bat  we  should  be 
very  ready  to  embraee  them  both :  I  explsin 
myself  thus. 

I  cannot  think  but  that  all  the  pcrsom  eon- 
oemed  in  the  debt  upon  the  navy,  transport,  rie- 
tualUng,  ordnance,  «c  whoee  debt  was  in  the  pos- 
ture and  condition  as  was  before  obeerved,  wooM 
have  been  very  well  contented  and  satisfied  with  an 
act  of  parliament  establishing  a  ftind  of  perpetoil 
teterest  at  6ner  cent,  forthdr  debt  tHl  the  priisoipil 
shall  be  paid,  and  would  have  taken  it  as  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  the  arrear  of  iatereit 
added  to  the  prindpal  debt ;  had  the  act  gone  no 
farther  than  this»  I  firmly  believe  every  one  bad 
been  fully  satisfied  and  thankful:  myressoos  for 
it  are  these. 

1.  Why  should  we  not  think  ao,  when  we  re- 
fleet  on  the  precarious  condition  of  those  debts 
beforel  1.  How  Impoesible  to  be  paid  in  many 
ages  by  the  course  of  the  navy.  2.  How  cer- 
tain to  Increase  every  year  by  the  same  neeei- 
sity  that  brought  them  to  the  height  they  were 
aL 

2.  Why  should  we  not  tUnk  so,  when  we  re- 
flect bow  wdi  content  people  were  with  the  m 
method  ?  Though  with  but  4  per  cent  ioter^ 
in  former  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  orphans'  debts 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  how  long  sod  ea^ 
nestly  the  creditors  of  the  evcheqner  debt  have 
been  solidting  for  the  same  grace ;  in  either  » 
which  cases  the  debt  was  not  less  jutt,  or  more 
unlikely  to  be  some  time  or  other  paid  than  tfais. 
But  if  these  are  thought  remote  instaooes,  there 
are  other  nearer  our  view  which  I  need  not  name. 
Let  such  u  question  this  look  bsok  to  oar  old 
transport  debt,  parBamentary  defideoeiei,  loaoi 
on  coalsb  and  cuIq,  glass,  &c.,  Irish  sstateii  snsy 


debenturet,  and  many  other  the  odd  ends  of  the 
late  wars ;  for  which,  daring  the  long  solidtation  in 
parliameat,  and  at  the  treasury,  this  used  to  be 
the  plea  ;  **  If  they  cannot  pay  us  the  deht,  let 
them  give  us  a  fund  for  the  interest,  and  we  are 
satisfied  ;  then  we  can  sell  it,  then  wo  can  make 
something  of  it.'* 

8.  Why  should  not  we  think  so  when  we  see, 
as  is  hinted  above,  annuities  settled  on  funds  of  in* 
terest  at  the  same  rate,  or  rather  lower?  And 
which  annuities  are  but  iust  the  same  thing  as 
this,  so  eagerly  purchased  with  ready  money,  to 
easily  filled  before  the  very  signing  of  the  act, 
and  bought  afterwards  at  the  advance  of  a  year's 
and  a  year  and  a  halfs  purchase. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  think, 
had  this  ftind  of  interest  stood  by  itself  as  a  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  this  debt,  adding  the 
arrear  of  interest  to  the  principal  debt,  and  turn- 
ing the  whole  into  an  annuity  of  92  years  at  6  per 
cent,  with  the  principal  money  to  be  then  repaid ; 
nay,  though  the  principal  monoy  had  been  then  to 
sink,  it  would  gladly  have  been  accepted. 

Now  let  us  see  the  misfortune  of  our  divisions 
and  breaches  among  ourselves,  which  occasions  all 
thb  munnur.  The  anneiing  to  this  fund  of  interest 
the  privilege  of  this  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  stock  to  be  raised  upon  10  per 
cent,  only  of  this  debt,  and  even  this  10  per  cent, 
obtidned  In  the  subscription  over  and  above  the 
debt,  by  giving  an  hiterest  upon  the  arrear  of 
interest  in  the  debt.  This  Is  the  fly  in  the  sweet 
ointment  of  the  apothecary,  which  causes  it, 
however  healing  in  itself,  to  send  forth  a  stinking 
saTonr. 

Now  it  would  be  inquired  here,  why  this  was 
added  by  the  government?  Wu  it  for  some  gain 
the  ministry  were  to  make  of  it?  Or  was  it 
given  in  as  a  supposed  advantage  to  th0  subscri- 
bers, to  encourage  them«  and  to  make  amends  for 
the   loss  they  sustained  by  being  out  of  their 

money  ? 

As  to  any  advantage  to  the  government  by 
granting  the  privilege  of  a  trade  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  erecting  a  company  for  that  purpose, 
I  shall  give  full  space  for  any  one  that  can  to  set 
those  advantages  down:  I  profess  myself  ignorant 
of  any  real  advantage  made  by  it,  no,  not  one 
farthing  to  the  government  o1^  to  the  ministry, 
either  public  or  private.  If  there  is  any  sup- 
posed advantage  in  the  putting  that  |^rt  of  the 
stock  which  remains  in  the  treasury  into  a  form 
so  as  it  may  be  passed  in  payment,  «c.  as  it  now 
is,  I  answer,  this  is  no  advantage  at  all,  because 
the  same  would  have  been  made  in  the  annuities 
or  funds  of  interest  without  It,  and  perhaps  more 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  receiver,  as  well  u  to 
the  credit  of  the  payer ;  and  therefore  this  cannot 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  South  Sea  trade, 
or  brought  as  a  reason  why  the  government 
joined  it  to  the  interest  of  the  debt ;  nor  indeed, 
upon  the  strictest  examination,  can  I  find  that  ever 
any  advantage  was  pretended  either  by  the  minis- 
try in  proposing  it,  or  charged  upon  tJiem  by  the 
objectors  to  it ;  but  that  trulv  and  bona  fik  the 
ministry  proposed  this  merely  as  an  advantage 
to  the  subscribers,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
people  concerned,  and  as  a  means  to  promote  a 
trade  which  might  be  in  the  end  so  glorious  to 
the  nation,  so  profitable  to  the  parties  ooneemed» 


and  so  manifest  a  foundation  of  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  commerce  to  the  whole.  If  there  are 
any  other  clauses  of  advantage  to  the  government 
than  these,  I  must  own  they  are  laid  out  of  my  sight, 
nor  I  believe  can  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  pre- 
sent project  find  them  out,  at  least  I  have  never 
heard  them  assigned,  and  shall  say  more  to  it  when 
I  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  ministry  proposed 
such  a  trade  by  itself  $  had  books  been  laid  open 
in  the  city  for  a  voluntary  subscription  of  a  stock 
to  carry  it  on ;  had  the  adventure  been  proposed 
with  the  favour  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
government,  with  all  iu  hazards,  with  all  its  sup- 
posed  impraeticable  parts ;  had  the  privileges  and 
limitations  of  the  present  act  been  offered,  what 
think  you,  gentlemen  objectors  ?  Will  jou  speak 
your  thonghu  impartially,  without  party  prejudice 
under  this  ministry,  or  any  ministry?  Would  it 
have  been  rejected?  Would  not  any  sum  have 
been  subscribed  ?  Would  adventurers  have  been 
found  or  no  ?  I  am  persuaded  no  man  wiil  say  it 
would  have  failed ;  no  man  can  doubt  it,  if  they 
wiil  consider  the  forward  humour  of  the  age  in 
new  adventures,  or  the  long  interruption  of  trade 
by  the  war,  which  has  left  the  mercbanu  of  this 
city  and  nation  less  room  to  extend  their  com- 
merce than  formerly  i  if  they  consider  the  flush 
stocks  whicii  our  tradhig  people  are  furnished 
witli,  and  their  readiness  to  launch  out  where 
there  are  probable  advantages :  these  thhigs  con- 
sidered, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  such  a  pro- 
posal standing  by  itself  bad  been  very  well 
relished  by  the  geocraUty  of  our  people ;  nay,  I 
will  not  say  but  they  would  have  purchased  the 
privileges  and  protection,  now  slighted,  with  the 
advance  of  money,  as  was  done  in  the  East  India 
trade,  and  hu  been  offered  in  others.  Nor  am  I 
alone,  I  believe,  in  my  opinion. 

But  have  we  not  something  then  peculiar  in  the 
fate  of  this  nation,  which  an  indifferent  man  must 
needs  lament,  that  the  surfisee  of  affairs  can  so 
much  alter  the  temper,  and  that  our  judgmenU 
are  so  overruled  by  our  prejudloes  that  we  cannot 
approve  of  that  joined  together  whidi  we  would 
so  freely  embrace  if  offered  apart?  I  am  not 
writing  satires  here,  nor  pleading  for  a  party ;  if 
I  were,  I  should  take  some  f^«edom  on  both  sides ; 
I  should  perhaps  reproach  those  people  who  will 
reject  public  aavantages  for  the  sake  of  private 
prejudices;  and  because  they  cannot  go  along 
with  the  public  in  all  their  proceedings,  will  not 
therefore  go  along  with  them  in  those  wherein 
the  general  good  is  evidently  carried  on.  I 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  say,  that 
the  joinhig  these  two  unhappy  happy  thoughts 
together,  was  no  token  of  making  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  temper  of  our  times,  and  the  only  cause 
of  the  disorder  that  has  happened  among  us  upon 
this  head. 

Unhappy  conjunction  I  that  two  good  things 
should  make  one  bad  one :  two  things  equally 
happy  asunder  advantageous,  pleasing,  profit- 
able  apart,  but  put  together  pleases  everybody 
the  less,  and  hardly  anybody  so  well  as  they  would 
do  uunder. 

If  any  man  inquires  why  this  Is  so:  why  that 
which  in  itself  is  agreeable,  useful,  and  profitable, 
should  not  be  so  when  joined  with  another  thing 
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equally  lo?  ADiwer  might  be  given  several  ways 
In  brief  thus:— 

1.  The  thing  is  party-cursed ;  It  is  attached 
by  a  variety  of  clashing,  quarrelling  people ;  some 
cry  it  up  so  much  beyond  its  real  merit,  and  odiers 
run  it  down  so  far  below,  that  the  strife  has  ren- 
dered it  a  bone  of  contention. 

2L  Some  find  fault  with  it,  because  they  do  not 
understand  it,  and  some  because  they  tMnk  they 
do ;  and  the  multitude  of  inquirers  on  one  hand, 
and  einositors  on  the  other ;  some  asking  what 
it  is,  who  know  well  enough  before;  othen  pre- 
tending to  tell  them  what  it  is,  while  they  know 
nothing  of  it  themselves :  by  this  the  text  is  ren- 
dered intricate,  which  in  itself  was  plain  enough, 
and  we  amuse  ourselves  with  difflcuities  where 
there  are  none. 

3.  The  project  and  the  people  are  nnhappily 
ill-sorted,  by  putting  the  trade  as  an  appendii  to 
the  debt ;  had  the  debt  been  settled  on  a  fond, 
as  above ;  bad  6  per  cent,  been  allowed  for  inte- 
rest till  the  principal  had  been  paid,  or  had  they 
added  I  per  cent,  more,  and  sunk  the  principal, 
the  people  had  gone  away  well  satisfied,  and  they 
had  sola  forthe  full  value ;  If  the  government  had 
had  any  reserved  stock  of  them  they  would  have 
been  as  current  as  chequer  bills,  and  might  have 
been  issued  out  on  any  aooonnt  whatsoever ;  but 
doeged  with  this  South  Sea  trade,  Nke  two  men 
in  the  water,  who  are  but  young  swimmers,  alone 
thev  might  make  shift  to  get  oat  well  enough, 
and  people  at  band  would  help  them,  but  clasp- 
ing together,  they  sink  oat  of  reich»  and  drown 
one  another. 

So  of  the  trade ;  it  fUls  among  people  anae- 
quaioted  with  trade ;  that  have  no  occasion  to 
venture  to  tea,  understand  nothing  of  merchandis- 
ing, and  therefore  they  cannot  think  of  it  with 
any  temper.  Botchers,  graaiers,  cheesemongers, 
shfp-ehandlera,  carpenters,  smiths  (and  other 
handiorafU),  brewers^  bakers,  ooopen,  and  the 
like,  and  an  Infinite  number  of  these ;  to  talk  to 
these  of  a  Sooth  Sea  trade,  is  to  talk  Hebrew 
and  Arabic :  like  Ssop't  oock,  they  sporn  the 
diamond  with  contempt,  and  will  sell  two  of  them 
for  a  handful  of  btf  ley. 

These  are  some  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
the  contempt  of  the  Sooth  Sea  trade ;  the  an- 
swers and  remedies  I  reservo  to  spoak  of  in  iu 
course. 

I  come  now  to  the  particular  artlele  of  the  trade 
to  the  South  Seas ;  and  since  it  Is  to  no  purpose 
to  object  against  the  eonjunction,  let  us  inquire 
into  them  complexly. 

1.  Is  the  annuity  the  worse  for  the  South  Sea 
stock? 

2.  Is  the  stock  the  worse  for  the  annuity  ? 
The  annuity  is  the  worse  for  the  stock  thus 

for,  viz.  that  10  per  cent,  upon  the  original  stock 
is  liable  to  be  called  for,  to  be  set  apart  as  a 
stock  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas ; 
so  for  you  may  say  the  annuity  is  the  worse.  But 
then  this  also  is  npon  a  supposition  that  this 
Sooth  Sea  trade  shall  entirely  miscarry,  and 
these  objections  lie  against  that  snpposition. 

1.  If  it  does  miicarr}',  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  must  run  out  all  their  stock  ;  there  are  in- 
stances  of  many  undertakings  in  trsdtf,  where  the 
parties  finding  a  stop  to  the  prospect,  or  an  im- 
probability of  success,  have  laid  it  down  with  little 


loss,  perhaps  one  quarter  lost,  or  more ;  and  is 
all  this  clamour  worth  whfle  for  the  hosord  of  ^ 
per  cent.,  supposing  it  should  nuscarry?  ibrit 
does  not  follow  they  most  wind  off  all  the  bottom ; 
it  is  very  probable  the  company  will  see  whether 
they  are  likely  to  stand  or  no,  get  or  lose,  bold 
or  fail,  before  they  have  run  out  one  quarter  part 
of  so  great  a  stock  as  is  proposed  to  he  adven- 
tured here. 

2.  If  it  should  not  miscarry,  but  the  trade  be 
established  and  thrive,  all  this  argument  is  tha  at 
an  end ;  then  happy  would  be  the  day  that  the 
stock  was  subscribed,  happy  the  thought  that  laid 
the  scheme,  and  he  that  cries  it  down  must  now 
flatter  us  the  soonest  with  his  good  opimoo  of  it, 
and  pretends  he  thought  so  from  the  beginning; 
Dor  can  the  trade  be  then  the  worse  for  the 
annuity. 

But  how  can  this  be,  say  the  objectors.  Soc- 
ceed !  It  cannot  succeed  I  The  thing  b  not 
practicable,  the  door  is  not  open  for  a  trade ;  to 
set  people  to  trade  now  is  as  if  the  govemmsot 
wanted  more  confederates,  and  were  to  Inoorpo- 
rate  a  body  of  men  to  make  war,  not  to  trade ; 
that  the  new  company  shall  join  in  the  grsad 
alliance,  and,  like  a  little  repubUe,  hdp  to  carry 
on  the  war ;  that  we  must  fight  our  way  thrm^ 
and  trade  ovcot^decoiiox.  A  trade !  says  one ; 
it  most  be  a  trade  in  blood ;  we  see  no  other  trade 
in  view  ;  for  let  which  party  soever  prevail  the 
trade  must  be  carried  on  by  foree ;  neither  King 
Philip  nor  Ring  Charles  will  let  their  safajecti 
tnde  with  you  hut  by  force,  on  pain  of  the  gal- 
lows, and  with  all  possible  -diffleulty  and  haiard. 
It  is  therefore  but  an  amusement  of  trade,  ny 
they,  without  any  reality ;  and  this  being  so  visi- 
ble a  collusion,  they  tell  as  makes  all  the  rest 
suspected,  and  Is  a  great  argument  of  the  gnenl 
dislike. 

And  thus  I  am  brought  to  inqoire,  as  in  the 
title,  whether  this  trade  is  to  be  carried  oo,  yea 
or  no  ?  whether  in  reality  such  a  trade  is  pro- 
bable or  foaslble  ?  or,  whether  it  la  Impraeticsble, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  but  with  a  fl&ly  nest  to 
lunacy,  which  is  suggested. 

To  come  at  this  question  in  a  postnre  that  nsy 
render  the  answer  faitelligible,  it  seems  neeesisry 
to  state  the  thing  Itself  questioned  about,  and  to 
lay  down,  in  as  clear  terms  as  possible,  whst 
this  thing  called  the  South  Sea  trade  is ;  whst 
it  means  as  it  is  now  vulgarly  accepted,  and  whst 
we  are  to  understand  by  it 

By  the  South  Sea  trade  we  are  to  nnderstand 
one  of  these  three  things. 

1.  An  open,  free  commerce  of  the  British  ns- 
tion  to  and  In  the  several  ports  and  places  of 
America  possessed  by  the  Spaniards^  either  sack 
as  are  or  shall  be  reduced  by  as,  or  by  Ring 
Charles  III,  with  liberty  to  cony  oar  BsonnCM- 
tures  and  merchandises,  ships  and  foctors,  thither 
directly,  without  stop  in  Old  Spain,  and  to  lade, 
return,  and  bring  back  from  thence  such  goods  ss 
shall  lie  purchased  there;  and,  in  short,  totrsde 
thither  as  the  French  do  now  with  the  l^wmords 
under  King  Philip,  or  as  we  do  to  the  East 
Indies.  And  in  this  sense  I  think  It  can  be  no 
oflboce  to  say  this  trade  can  never  be  carried 
on. 

2.  Or  we  are  to  nnderstand  a  settling  in  sone 

part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Ameries,  wbe* 
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f  her  by  way  of  conquest,  factory,  or  otherwise,  ns 
by  the  6th  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (qaoted 
before)  we  are  allowed  to  do;  and  keeping  the 
said  settlement  as  our  own,  erect  there  a  free 
market  for  our  European  goods ;  the  Spaniards 
having  free  access  to  come  thither  to  buy,  and  we 
havini^  liberty  from  thence  to  trade  to  their 
dominions  above.     And  in  this  sense  it  ia  as  im« 
practicable  to  carry  on  this  trade  u  in  the  other. 
8.   Or,  by  a  trade  to  the  South  SeaSi  we  are 
to  understand  our  seising  some  such  part  or 
place  in  America,  whether  already  possessed  or 
not   possessed,  as  we  shall  think  proper,  and 
taking  it  as  our  own,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
above  noted,  to  settle,  plant,  and  inhabit  the 
same  as  a  colony,  erecting  there  such  trade  with 
the   adjacent  countries,  whether  Spaniards  or 
others,  and  improving  the  native  fruitfulness  of 
the  place  as  much  as  pOMlble,  taking  at  the  same 
time   all  opportunities  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
Spaniards  as  much  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
and  which  there  is  no  question  will  be  consider- 
able.  And  this  is  the  way  a  trade  may  be  carried 
on.   This,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  is  the  way  of  trade 
the  goverameot  proposes,  and  what  they  mean 
by  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas ;  and  this  is,  so  fiir 
from  being  little  or  inconsiderable,  however  it 
may  be  less  than  the  golden  mountains  some  peo- 
ple have  formed  notions  of  in  their  imi^nation, 
that  this  trade  is  not  only  probi^le  to  be  great, 
but  capable  of  being  the  greatest,  most  valuable, 
most  profitable,  and  most  increasing  branch  of 
trade  io  our  whole  British  commerce,  well  worth 
all  the  hazard,  adventure,  expense,  and  pains  of 
the  undertaking;  sufficient  to  encourage  us  in 
the  prospect,  and  reward  us  In  tiie  execution ; 
a  trade  which,  had  it  been  offered  to  the  mer- 
chandising part  of  mankind,  who  understood 
trade,  who  were  employed  in  commerce  and  ac- 
customed to  adventures,    and    not  unhappily 
joined  in  and  tied  down  to  a  rabble  of  casual  sub- 
scribers, neither  inclined  to,  capable  of,  or  in  the 
least  having  a  genius  to  trade,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  met  with  another  kind  of  reception  than 
now  it  has. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  in  order  to  set  things 
right  among  us,  people  would  give  themselves 
leave  to  distinguish  a  little  between  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  the  design  in  this  thing,  called  the 
South  Sea  trade,  and  between  what  may  be  done 
and  may  not  be  done,  that  we  may  not  pre- 
sently argue  ourselves  out  of  all  the  trade,  be. 
cause  we  have  not  the  gates  of  Mexico  opened 
to  us.  This  is  no  part  of  tiie  thing,  the  very 
word  South  Seas  in  the  act  of  parliament  denotes 
otherwise ;  the  words  ^cf  out  and  dueaotr,  men- 
tioned in  the  act,  tell  us  otherwise. 

We  are  to  find  out  or  discover  some  place  or 
places  io  America,  where  we  may  fix  and  settle 
a  British  colony,  which  by  the  treaty  is  to  be  our 
own ;  and  is  not  this  enough  ?  Will  not  trade 
fall  in  ?  Win  not  the  country  produce  to  us  as 
wen  as  to  the  Spaniards  ?  Are  we  less  indus- 
trious than  they  ?  If  we  fix  in  a  barren  spot, 
that'll  our  fault;  but  why  not  somewhere  among 
the  gold,  the  silver,  the  drugs,  the  indigo,  cocoa, 
cochineal,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  they ;  and 
being  situated  here,  fixed  and  settled,  can  we 
want  a  trade  ?  Did  any  man  think  all  we  were 
to  do  was  only  to  carry  goods  to  Carthagena  and  i 


Panama,  and  bring  home  money  ?  This  boar^ 
no  proportion  to  the  design,  nor  is  of  a  duration 
worth  our  depending  upon;  for  it  would  be 
every  day  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  uid  prohibit  it  again.  But  our 
business  is  to  seise  and  pouess ;  mark  the  word 
in  the  articb  of  the  Qrand  Alliance,  and  to  keep 
it  for  our  own. 

This  is«  then,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  a 
trade  to  the  South  Seas,  vis.  that  we  shall,  un- 
der the  protection,  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
power  of  her  Majesty,  seise,  take,  and  possess, 
such  port  or  place,  or  places,  land,  territory, 
couttt^,  or  dominion,  call  It  what  you  please,  as 
we  see  fit,  in  America,  and  keep  it  for  our  own. 
Keeping  it  implies  planting,  settling,  inhabiting, 
spreading,  and  all  that  is  usual  in  such  cases* 
And  when  this  is  done,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
it  ?    Why,  we  are  to  trade  to  it  and  from  it ; 
whither  ?     Wherever  we  can,  with  Spaniards  or 
anybody  that  will  trade  with  us :  and  it  is  not 
saying  we  shall  have  no  trade  with  the  Spaniards, 
when  we  say  they  will  not  suffer  their  people 
freely  to  trade  with  us ;  but  let  the  English  get 
a  good  footing  on  the  South  Sea  coast  of  America, 
and  let  them  and  the  Spaniards  alone  for  trading 
with  one  another ;  let  the  king  of  Spain  prevent 
it  if  he  can. 

This  is  what  I  am  willing  to  have  called  the 
true  design  of  this  South  Sea  company ;  and  I 
am  the  rather  so,  because  I  have  seen  no  scheme, 
nor  can  I  form  any  scheme  in  my  thoughts,  upon 
any  other  foundation  that  is  feasible  in  its  na- 
ture. 

The  contrivers  of  this  undertaking  know  too 
well  the  temper,  con«titution,  and  state  of  aiToirs 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  to  have  promised 
to  themselves,  that  by  any  treaty,  capitulation, 
or  stipulation,  either  iiv  New  Spain  or  Old,  they 
will  ever  be  brought  to  lay  open  the  trade  ol 
their  Indies  to.  the  £ngKsh»  or  indeed,  to  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  they  might  be  brought  to  admit  a 
trade  to  particular  places  for  provisions.  Ash, 
com,  or  such  things  as  they  may  more  particu- 
larly want  in  those  places  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  people  :  or,  they  may  be  brought  to  treat 
with  yon  for  an  assent  or  permission  to  bring 
negroes  to  them ;  a  thing  more  proper  for  the 
African  company  than  any  other ;  and  the  rea- 
son for  that  may  be  only  because  they  know  not 
where  else  to  have  them.    But  that  they  will 
permit  you  to  a  free  importation  among  them  of 
your  European  manufactures,  and  exportation  of 
bullion  from  them,  is  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
their  trade,  so  destructive  to  their  own  interest, 
and  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  very  life  and  being 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe,  I  mean  as 
to  commerce,  that  unless  the  Spaniards  are  to  be 
divested  of  common  sense,  inistuate,  and  given 
up,  abandoning  their  own  commerce,  throwing 
away  the  only  valuable  stake  they  have  left  io 
the  worid,  and,  in  short,  bent  to  their  own  ruin, 
we  cannot  suggest  that  they  will  ever,  on  any 
consideration,  or  for  any  equivalent,  part  with  so 
valuable,  indeed,  so  inestimable  a  jewel,  as  the 
exelusive  power  of  trade  to  their  own  plantations 
in  America. 

The  mistaking  of  this  I  believe  to  be  another 
reason,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  too,  of  the 
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pratendad  diritkt  and  oonptiint  against  thia  an- 
dertakiDff. 

It  is  Jways  a  disadvantagatoanjundertakiiig 
to  have  it  represented  in  unintelligible  terms, 
and  to  have  it  make  high  pretensions,  even  to 
thfaigs  impracticable  in  their  own  natore ;  and 
nothing  has  been  more  the  misfortune  of  this 
affair  before  us. 

I  have  spoken  to  this  largely  elsewhere,  and 
therefore  shall  saj  the  less  here ;  but,  without 
doubt,  they  who  ilrst  represented  this  design,  as 
an  undertaking  to  settle  a  free  trade,  with  the 
consent,  and  by  the  concession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  to  the  ports  and  places  possessed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  either  ignorantly 
amused  themielves  by  their  own  wrong  concep- 
tloos  of  things,  or  formed  these  notions,  and 
spread  them  about  to  amuse  other  people,  with  a 
design  to  perplex  their  heads  about  it,  and  bring 
the  thing  itself  Into  contempt,  since  nothing  can 
tend  more  directly  to  render  a  project  abortive, 
than  to  fin  the  people's  thoughts  with  notions  of 
things  impracticable  in  themselves,  and  then 
banter  them  with  the  Impoesibility  of  putting 
them  in  eieeution. 

This  Is  so  much  the  wone,  too,  hi  this  case,  by 
how  much  there  was  no  manner  of  reason  or 
occasion  for  this  mistake  $  and  that  the  design 
of  phmting,  settlfaig,  and  possessing,  as  is  above 
noted,  on  the  conUnent  ef  America  or  South 
Seas,  is  every  wav  sufficient  to  all  tlm  ends,  and 
to  all  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  government  in 
the  first  proposal ;  fruitlhl  of  all  manner  of  im- 
provement, capable  of  as  many,  and  indeed  many 
more  advantages  than  the  supposed  firee  trade 
wfth  the  Spanish  domfaiions,  whuh  are  already 
planted  i  and  this,  if  It  were  duly  considered,  would 
set  us  r{jg;ht  in  our  thoughts  about  it,  I  mean  as 
to  the  proposal  of  such  a  trade  being  advanta- 
geous to  England* 

Had  the  subjects  of  this  project  been  mer- 
chants, bred  to  business,  acquainted  with  trade, 
and  whose  business  it  is  u  well  to  understand  as 
to  seek  out  new  adventures,  it  had  been  embraced 
with  all  imaginable  eagerness  and  aatisikotion,  far 
from  being  run  down  and  blown  up  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  town ;  the  disaster  lies  in  this,  as  be- 
fore noted,  that  the  debt  and  the  trade  going  to- 
gether l«  ill-sorted  with  tlie  people  it  fafis  upon; 
they  that  are  qualified  to  claim  Uie  debt  lieiug 
some  of  them  the  worst  qualified  to  embark  in 
the  trade  of  any  people  in  the  town,  and  conse- 
quently the  best  qualified  to  find  Ikuit  with,  and 
make  a  noise  about  it. 

No  men  are  so  apt  to  dislike  and  oomplafai  of 
a  thing,  especially  of  this  nature,  as  those  who 
do  not  understand  it ;  and  u  thev  are  forward- 
est  to  complain,  so  are  they  hardest  to  be 
answered  and  satisfied  by  reason ;  and  this  per- 
haps is  not  the  least  disaster  which  at  present 
attends  this  project,  which  perhaps  will  never 
recover  the  blast  of  reproach  thus  cast  upon  it, 
but  by  length  of  time,  the  remedv  which  cures 
manv  distempers  of  the  state  besides  this. 

I  know  there  is  another  popular  reason  given 
us  for  the  general  dislike  or  tnis  thing,  and  that 
is,  the  obligiog  all  the  people  to  subscribe,  whe- 
ther they  will  or  no ;  and  much  is  said  on  this 
article,  calling  It  a  force,  an  invasion  of  property, 
and  a  breach  of  English  Uberty. 


Now,  though  the  act  of  parliament  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  this  charge,  because  wliat  is 
done  in  parliament  is  every  man's  act  and  deed, 
and  a  voluntary  concesrion  can  be  no  fbr6e,  also 
it  is  no  lund  of  a  force  that  the  law  defendi^  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing  obl^es  to  $  yet  is  here 
no  real  force  in  the  litml  sense,  nor  doce  it  say* 
tkiat  those  who  will  not  comply  to  subscribe  his 
debt  shall  never  be  paid ;  it  does,  indeed*  exclude 
them  from  the  present  benefit,  but  it  takes  away 
none  of  their  claim  to  both  the  principal  and  In- 
terest from  the  government,  u  before.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  my  business  here,  the  parliameat, 
no  question,  will  defend  the  justice  of  their  own 
acts. 

My  busfaiess  now  is  to  inquire  how  this  latter 
trade,  upon  the  foot  of  a  cok»y  or  plantation, 
can  be  carried  on ;  for  having  advanced,  and  I 
thmlt  with  good  reason,  that  it  can  be  done  no 
other  way  ;  If  I  do  not  show  you  that  it  may 
ciEectually  be  done  this  way,  I  should  be  sup- 
posed writing  a  satire  upon  the  undertaking; 
which,  I  assure  vou,  I  am  not. 

The  design  of  posseming  part  of  America  I 
think  a  project  worthy  the  nation,  and  worthy 
the  pwrliament ;  and  that  this  war  has  been  the 
only  juncture  Ibr  it  tliat  has  happened  these  fifty 
yean,  and  the  like  whereof  may  never  happen 
again ;  I  see  no  misfortune  in  it,  but  Its  bdng 
tacked  to  the  debt  above  mentioned ;  and  con- 
sequently, a  set  of  people  adapted  to  the  ooooeni 
who  are  every  way  unsuitable  to  it,  and  incapable 
of  understanding  it,  better  qualified  to  rail  at  it 
than  embark  in  it:  this,  I  say,  I  count  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  nation  in  it,  and  nothuag  but  an 
exquisite  management  can  prevent  the  evil  eifocts 
of  this  misfortune ;  nor  had  this  disaster  hap- 
pened to  it,  but  from  the  earaest  desire  the  pro- 
posera  bad  to  make  the  people  some  amends,  over 
and  abore,  for  the  stop  of  payment  they  liad  met 
with  in  their  nnbUc  debts ;  and  in  any  age  but 
ours,  perhaps  it  would  have  passed  for  sn  amends, 
and  for  an  advantage,  nay,  in  ours  it  would  have 
passed  so,  liad  it  not  fallen  upon  such  a  promis- 
cuous mdtitude  of  people,  not  in  drcuautaBoes 
to  receire  the  advantages,  to  understand  the 
thing,  or  put  any  hand  to  help  forward  the  suc- 
cess of  it 

If  these  things  have  joined  in  with  the  public 
uneasiness  of  the  times,  to  render  the  project,  as 
it  now  stands,  unacceptable,  I  cannot  ttiink  that 
this  does  yet  in  the  least  lessen  the  value  of  a 
South  Sea  undertaking  in  general  as  such ;  and  as 
it  is,  ataking  possession  of  some  part  of  America, 
to  establish  an  English  colony,  and  erect  a  trade 
thither  from  Englimd,  as  aforesaid,  against  which 
(abstracted  from  the  ministry,  the  public  credit, 
parties  and  fiustions,  among  us,  with  which  In 
this  aigument  I  have  nothing  to  do)  against  thii, 
I  say,  I  believe  no  man  willraiae  one  objectloBt 
but  unaniflBOttsly  agree  that  we  wish  to  see  it  put 
in  execution,  as  a  foundation  upon  which  may  be 
built  an  immense  trade,  a  new  and  very  much 
wanted  vent  for  our  manufactures  of  Britain ;  a 
new  and  as  much  wanted  vent  for  the  provisions 
and  cattle,  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  on  the 
north  of  America ;  and  a  wonderful  increase  of  our 
navigation,  strength,  and  people. 

It  is  imposnble  for  the  author  of  this  to  finish 
what  he  had  resolved  to  do  here  towards  desciib- 
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fag  the  nature  of,  and  subsequent  measures  for 
pursuing  this  design.  If  this  short  essay  appears 
acceptable,  I  may,  in  a  second  part,  go  forward 
with  it,  and  therein  distinguish  more  plainly 
between  carrying  on  this  afAdr  as  an  improvement 
of  trade,  and  carrying  it  on  as  a  national  interest 
I  know  the  endeavours  used  to  make  it  appear  a 
test  of  parties,  and  a  trial  of  skiU  between  sides ; 
of  this  I  shall  take  no  cognizance ;  hut  if  a  se- 
cond  part  of  this  work  comes  to  be  published,  I 
shall  endeavour  rather  to  show  what  you  may  do 
than  what  I  fear  you  will  not  do. 

I  shall  disUnguish  the  conquest  of  that  part 
we  may  plant  m,  and  the  planting  itself;  or,  in 
short,  between  the  queen's  part  and  the  mer- 
chants* ;  and  show  you  how  absolutely  necessary 
it  is  that  they  be  kept  asunder.  That  the  trade 
must  be  entirely  unencumbered  with  war ;  that 
it  is  the  government's  part,  not  only  to  take  pos- 
session, but  to  keep  the  possession  when  taken  ; 
that  protection  must  be  efTectually  provided  for, 
or  els^  no  attempt  can  be  successful.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  what  this  protection  will  be, 
against  whom,  in  what  manner  needful,  what  pro- 
bable opposition  may  be  expected,  and  from  who. 

2.  1  may  give  you  an  essay  at  the  great  ques- 
tion, where  this  settlement  may,  or  can,  or  must 
be  made;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  may  make  public 
some  of  the  schemes  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
lay  before  his  late  majesty  in  the  beginning  of 


this  war,  and  which  were  so  approved  of  both  by 
himself,  and  several  of  those  whom  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  communicate  them  to,  that  no- 
Uiing  but  the  unhappy  death  of  that  glorious 
prinoe,  prevented  that  this  attempt  (Instead  of 
that  whldi  has  proved  so  fatal  at  Barcelona)  had 
taken  up  the  last  seven  years,  with  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  this  nation,  which  in  all  probability 
ere  now  would  have  brought  back  as  many  mil- 
lions as  the  other  has  carried  out. 

8.  I  shall,  in  such  'an  essay,  give  convincing 
proofii  that  if  such  an  attempt  may  be  made, 
and  in  due  manner  carried  on,  such  a  trade  may 
be  raised  from  it  as  shall  sufflcientlv  reoompenie 
the  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  utigue  of  the 
whole  war. 

I  shall  conclude  thia  with  what  I  heartily 

wish. 

1.  That  those  two  likely  ana  encouraging 
prospects  of  the  pubUo  good  had  not  been  thus 
unhappily  joined. 

2.  That  the  parliament  may,  if  it  please  God 
so  fiir  to  enlighten  them,  yet  separate  them,  or 
rather  restore  them  to  their  independent  exist- 
ence, which,  I  doubt  not,  would  equally  satisfy 
the  people  concerned,  the  first  proposer,  and  the 
whole  nation. 

And  what  the  advantage  of  both  to  the  nation 
might  be  in  such  a  restored,  separated  estate, 
shiul  be  the  subject  of  further  consideration. 
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INTRODUCTIOJt 


Thb  treaty  of  peace  with  France  (signed  at 
Utrecht,  1 1th  April  1718),  had  imposed  upon  our 
niinietry  the  arduous  duty  of  fixing,  with  foreign 
powers,  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the 
country.  Of  the  manner  in  which  they  performed 
their  task,  particularly  with  regard  to  France, 
there  were  then  contradictory  opinions,  and  the 
subject  gave  rise  to  as  furious  an  opposition  as 
any  they  had  been  colled  to  sustain.  By  the 
terms  agreed  on,  a  free  trade  was  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  tariflf  of  16G4,  with  the  exception  of 
some  commodities  tbat  had  been  subjected  to  new 
duties  of  the  French  king  in  1699,  and  were  so  high 
as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  The  productions 
of  Franco  were  to  be  admitted  into  England  upon 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  countries  ;  and 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  give  effect 
to  the  arrangement,  but  the  treaty  of  commerce 
was  no  sooner  published  than  it  created  a  general 
clamour  throughout  the  nation,  and  many  treatises 
were  ppblished,  to  show  that  it  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  our  home  manufactures,  and  of  our  com- 
merce with  other  nations.  Numerous  petitions 
were  forwarded  to  parliament,  from  London  and 
other  trading  towns,  indicating  its  injurious  con- 


sequences ;  and  so  strong  was  the  current  ot  oppo- 
sition upon  the  last  reading  of  the  bill,  that  it  was 
lost  in  the  Commons  by  a  small  majority.  Much 
finesse  was  resorted  to  by  the  ministers,  in  relation 
to  the  measure.  The  treaty  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  morti- 
fication was  not  displeasing  to  the  treasurer.  From 
political  friends  they  were  now  become  rivals  for 
power,  and  their  alienation,  which  had  been  some 
time  in  progress,  now  amounted  to  an  irreconcilable 
hatred.  Oxford,  therefore,  was  far  from  being 
chagrined  at  this  expression  of  public  opinion 
against  the  treaty ;  and  he  abandoned  it  to  its 
fate  before  it  was  finally  determined  in  parlia- 
ment It  was  upon  this  subject  that  our  au- 
thor published  the  three  following  treatises,  the 
last  of  which  was  written  after  the  rejection  of 
the  bill,  and  is  a  sort  of  remonstrance  to  those 
members  who  had  deserted  the  ministers  upon 
the  occasion.  The  latter  work  met  with  a  very 
bitter  reply  from  Oldmixon,  in  *  Remarks  on  a 
Scandalous  Libel,  entitled  a  Letter  from  a  Mem- 
her  of  Pariiament,  &c.,  relating  to  the  Bill  of  Com- 
merce.* 
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AN  ESSAY 


ON  THE  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  FRANCE. 


SiftTTw 


It  is  in  vain  to  make  complaints  of  the  Iniquity  of 
the  times,  and  make  a  long  introduction  to  blame 
the  people  for  the  humour  that  at  present,  like  a 
contagion,  infects  the  nation  and  spreadis  itself 
universally  into  all  conversatioo,  viz.,  of  finding 
fault  with  and  condemning  every  public  transac- 
tion, before  they  weigh  or  consider  the  reason 
and  nature  of  the  thing.  It  is  enough  to  sit 
down  and  look  on  it  with  regret,  and  with  a 
just  pity  for  the  distempers  of  our  native  country, 
apply  suitable  remedies  for  the  use  of  such  as 
are  not  incurable,  and  for  the  opening  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  not  wilfully  and  resolutely 
blind  ;  leaving  the  rest  as  the  parishes  used  to  do 
bouses  shut  up  with  the  plague,  to  their  own  fate, 
with  '*  Lord  ha'  mercy,*'  and  a  cross  set  upon 
the  door. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  made  with  France 
is  the  present  subject  of  every  man's  discourse, 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  people  came  to  the  read- 
ing it  with  less  resolution  to  dislike  it  beforehand 
than  they  do,  or  at  least  with  a  just  resolution  to 
read  and  consider  it  before  they  passed  their  judg- 
ment for  or  against  it :  but  since  that  cannot  be 
hoped  for  in  this  age,  it  may  not  be  a  useless  en- 
deavour to  open  the  eyes  of  some  misguided,  mis- 
taken people,  about  such  things  in  the  said  treaty 
which  they  may,  either  on  one  side  or  other,  cause- 
lessly condemn  or  too  easily  approve.  That 
things  being  set  in  a  true  light,  every  man  may 
reason  with  himself  calmly  of  this  matter ;  for  cer- 
tainly a  thing  of  this  consequence  ought  to  be 
duly  weighed  and  coolly  debated,  before  we  come 
to  make  such  conclusions  as  are  to  determine  our 
judgments,  both  of  the  treaty  made,  and  of  those 
that  made  it 

To  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  it  seems 
needful  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  state  of  our 
commerce  with  France  before  the  war  began,  that 
people  may  a  little  know  upon  what  foundation 
things  formerly  stood,  and  may  accordingly  judge 
whether  we  are  better  or  worse  than  we  were 
before. 

We  are  told  in  the  treaty  of  a  general  tariff,  that 
is,  an  act  of  trade  made  in  the  year  1664,  by  the 
French :  by  this,  some  people  understand  a  treaty 
of  commerce  formerly  made  between  England  and 
France,  which  is  a  general  mistake,  and  which 
mistake  ought  to  be  set  right ;  the  words  them- 
selves explain  it,  a  tariff  made  in  France  (vide 
the  treaty)  by  which  is  to  be  understood  a  table  or 
decre^of  the  several  impositions  and  prohibitions, 


made  by  the  kiqg  of  France  for  the  reffulation  ol 
his  own  subjects,  dedariiig  what  goods  shall  be 
imported  into  France,  and  from  what  countries, 
and  what  shall  not  be  imported,  and  what  customs 
or  duties  shall  be  paid  in  France  upon  those  goods 
which  are  allowed  to  be  imported;  something 
like  our  act  of  navigation,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  the  subject  only. 

When  the  Dutch  have  entered  into  any  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  they  have  grounded 
those  treaties  with  respect  to  their  liberty  of 
trading  into  France,  upon  that  tariff  of  1664, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  declared  themselves  con- 
tent with  those  conditions  of  trade,  and  have  only 
articled  that  they  should  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
structed ;  and  therefore  we  found  that,  in  all  the 
transactions  at  Utrecht,  when  the  Dutch  were 
insisting  on  the  particulars  of  their  trade  to 
France,  it  was  called  the  French  granting  them 
the  tariff  of  1664,  that  is,  granting  that  no  other 
impositions  or  prohibitions  should  be  laid  upon 
them  in  France,  than  that  act  of  trade  had  for- 
merly laid. 

Pursuant  to  this  notion,  we  never  find  any  of 
our'former  treaties  with  France  make  the  least 
mention  of  these  things,  since  admitting  or  not 
admitting  the  importation  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dises into  a  kingdom,  is  the  undoubted  property 
and  right  of  the  sovereign  power  or  government 
of  that  kingdom,  much  more  the  determining 
what  duties,  payments,  or  impositions  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  respective  goods  brought  in ; 
which  payments  and  duties  being  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  said  nation  who  import,  no  other 
nation  can  object  against  them. 

And  therefore  we  find,  in  all  our  former  treaties, 
nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  entered  into  at 
all.  The  first  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  France,  after  the  restoration,  was  the  treaty 
of  Breda,  anno  1667,  wherein  all  that  is  said  of 
this  matter  is  in  the  fourth  article,  thus,  *<  Navi- 
gation  and  commerce  shall  be  free  between  the 
subjects  of  both  the  kings,  as  it  was  during  the 
peace,  insomuch  that  all  of  them  may  freelv,  and 
without  anv  molestation,  go  with  their  goods  into 
each  other  s  kingdoms,  provinces,  places  of  com- 
merce, ports,  rivers,  and  there  stay  and  traffic" 
Vide  •  Treaty  of  Breda.* 

In  the  February  following  there  was  a  treaty 
between  England  and  France,  concluded  at  St 
Germans  en  Lay,  the  late  duke  of  Montague  being 
then  the  English  ambassador  in  France ;  and 


this  Is  called  a  treaty  of  commerce  t  yet  from 
one  end  to  the  other  there  is  not  one  word  men- 
tiooed  in  it  of  the  duties  paid,  or  to  be  paid  in 
either  kingdom  by  the  merchants ;  as  what  really 
was  the  peculiar  of  every  prince  or  sovereign 
power  in  tneir  respective  dominions ;  and  there- 
fore, though  this  treaty  is  called  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, it  ought  rather  to  have  been  calleidi  a  treaty 
of  navigation,  every  article  therein  respecting  the 
navigation  of  ships,  freedom  of  ports,  visiting  of 
ships,  adjusting  what  are  and  what  are  not  con- 
traband goods,  terminating  differences  about  pass- 
ports, detaining  vessels,  &&,  what  goods  are  liable 
to  forfeiture,  and  how  to  be  seixed,  and  the  like ; 
but  not  a  word  about  tolls,  customs,  duties,  &c, 
upon  importation. 

The  next  treaty  was  that  of  Nimegnen,  where 
the  Dutch  only  were  immediately  concerned; 
and  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  likewise  settled 
then  between  FVance  and  Holland,  anno  1678 ; 
but  even  in  this  treaty  we  have  not  a  word  re- 
lating to  what  duties  or  imports  the  French 
should  lay  upon  goods  imported  into  France, 
except  as  rollows :  '*  Neither  party  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  grant  to  their  own  subjects  any  immunities, 
benefits,  gratuitous  concessions,  or  any  other  ad- 
vantages, besides  those  granted  to  the  subjects 
of  the  other  party,  or  to  their  prejudice ;  neither 
shall  the  subjects  on  either  side  be  bound  to  pay 
greater  or  other  duties,  charges,  payments,  or 
impositions  whatsoever  upon  their  persons,  goods, 
wares,  ships,  or  freights,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  any  name  or  under  any  title,  or  pretence  what- 
soever, other  than  such  as  shall  be  paid  by  the 
proper  and  natural  subjects  of  either  party.  "^ 
Via$  '  Treaty  of  Commerce  at  Nimeguen,*  art  7. 

The  only  remedy  in  all  these  cases  that  has 
been  used  by  these  several  nations  has  been, 
that  when  one  nation  laid  high  duties  upon  the 
goods  imported,  or  ships  importing  from  ano- 
ther,  or  prohibited  the  importing  such  and  such 
goods,  or  stopped  trade  with  the  other,  the  other 
nation  constantly  did  the  like ;  and  these  imposi- 
tions, prohibitions,  and  interruptions  of  commerce 
were  generally  taken  off  at  the  concluding  a 
peace,  though  not  always. 

Thus  when  the  French,  after  their  tariff  of  1664, 
laid  a  doty  of  50  sols  per  ton  upon  all  shipping 
that  came  into  their  harboursy  it  was  resented 
highly  by  all  the  trading  part  of  Europe.  '  The 
Danes  and  Swedes  were  very  uneasy  at  it,  their 
ships  being  large,  and  the  loading,  such  as  timber, 
deal  bouds,  ^nks,  baulks,  spars,  &c.,  being  of 
but  little  value,  it  went  for  into  the  freight ;  but 
they  were  of  too  small  consequenoe  to  obtain  any 
alteration  hi  France,  the  design  of  the  French 
king  being  really  very  justifli3>le,  vis.,  by  that 
difference  to  encourage  his  own  subjects  to  build 
ships  of  their  own  and  fetch  the  goods  themselves, 
in  which  case  they  went  free.  The  Dutch 
solicited  eagerly  to  be  exempted  from  this  duty, 
the  trade  they  had  with  France  being  very  great, 
and  carried  on  wholly  in  their  own  shipping ;  but 
they  were  so  far  from  obtaining  an  exemption, 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  the  Dutch,  by  a 
separate  article,  consented  to  pay  that  duty  of 
SO  sols  per  ton,  as  follows : — **  It  hath  been  stipu- 
lated on  the  behalf  of  his  most  Christian  Majecty, 
and  consented  to  by  the  Lords  the  States- Gene- 
ral of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  < 


that  the  equality  which  is  precisely  to  be  observed 
with  relation  to  the  subjects  of  each,  and  tbe 
natives,  as  to  duties,  charges,  and  impositkms, 
according  to  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  this  day  concluded,  shall  not  derogate 
from  the  imposition  of  50  sols  per  ton  impmed  in 
Fk*ance  upon  strangers*  ships,  and  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Lords  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  the  same  as  other  straogerk"— 
Vide  *  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,'  separate  artidie. 

The  English  were  as  much  concerned  m  thi< 
imposition  of  50  sols  per  ton  as  any  nation,  the 
Dutch  excepted;  but  seeing  no  just  foundation 
to  object  against  the  reasonableness  of  the  mneh 
laying  such  an  imposition,  and  having  by  their 
own  act,  oalied  **  The  Act  of  Navigation,**  done 
almost  the  same  thing,  or,  in  effect,  worse,  they 
contented  themselves  with  laying  a  like  duty  of 
5s.  per  ton  upon  all  FVench  ships  which  ihould 
lade  in  the  several  ports  of  England ;  and  so  it 
has  rested  till  this  time. 

The  next  treaty  of  peace  was  at  Ryswick,  and 
in  this  England  made  no  treaty  of  commerce  at 
all :  it  was  indeed  verbally  agreed  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed  to  meet  afterwardi 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  coinmerce,  and  to  settle 
the  trade  between  the  .two  nations.  But  ss 
France  did  not  seek  it,  and  England  bought  they 
had  no  occasion  for  it,  the  war  also  b^og  very 
quickly  renewed,  that  proposal  vanished. 

Now  to  make  way  a  little  to  the  explainiog 
the  present  article  of  commerce  in  debate,  it  miy 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  why  England  was  so 
indifferent  at  the  late  treaty  at  Ryswick,  whether 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France,  or  no  ?  And  if  this  thing  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, it  will  open  the  eyes  of  many,  if  not  of 
every  considering  person,  to  the  justice,  nay,  to 
the  advantage  to  England,  by  the  present  article 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  now  made,  which  so 
many  complain  of^  and  so  flew  understand. 

It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  debate,  that 
England  had  for  many  years,  we  may  say  s|;es, 
carried  on  the  trade  with  ^France  with  manifest 
disadvantages ;  that  by  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  wines,  brandies,  silks,  linen,  paper,  ^ass,  sod 
other  goods,  which  we  greedily  imported  into 
England  from  France,  the  balance  of  trade  went 
against  ns  to  a  very  great  yearly  sum ;  France 
having  used  many  ways  to  encourage  the  indaitry 
of  their  own  people  in  woollen  manufactures  there, 
in  order  to  lessen,  as  much  as  might  be,  the 
demand  they  might  nuike  from  England. 

When  the  war  intervened,  EngUmd,  by  seversl 
acts  of  parliament,  laid  excessiye  high  duties  upoo 
some  of  the  goods  usually  imported  from  France, 
especially  wine  and  brandy,  and  others  were 
entirely  prohibited,  to  encourage  the  English  to 
pursue  with  success  the  attempts  they  had  made 
of  sitting  up  the  like  manufoctures  in  England, 
such  as  paper,  glass  wares,  hats,  linen,  wrought 
silks,  and  the  like.  These  high  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions remained  in  force  even  when  the  war 
was  at  an  end ;  nor  did  the  restoring  of  commerce 
in  general  terms  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  alter 
the  case  at  all. 

It  came  immediately  into  debate  among  the 
men  of  trade,  whether  the  French  trade  was 
worth  so  much  to  us  as  to  make  it  worth  While 
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to  open  it  at  the  expenie  of  taking  off  those  high 
daties  and  prohibitions,  or  no  ?  And  it  appeared 
so  evident  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  on  the  high  daties,  as  well  to  encourage  the 
trade  to  Portugal,  from  whence  all  our  wines 
came  in  return  for  wooilen  manufactures,  as 
also  to  prevent  the  excessive  flux  of  French 
wine  and  brandy  to  the  overbalancing  the  trade 
to  France,  as  also  to  support  our  several  manu- 
faotures  of  silk,  glass,  paper,  wrought  linen,  iron, 
&C.,  In  which  we  began  to  improve,  so  as  to  be 
likely  in  time  not  to  want  any  of  those  goods 
from  France.  I  say,  this  appeared  so  evident, 
that  nc^man  conld  think  with  any  patience  of 
entering  into  any  treaty  of  commerce  with 
FVance ;  but  every  one  was  convinced  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  on  the  high  duties,  so  to 
give  the  advantage  to  the  other  trades  above 
named,  and  keep  the  French  trade  under  foot. 

Upon  these  accounts  it  was  that  no  treaty  ever 
came  to  any  head  with  France  (notwithstanding 
peace  was  made)  for  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  England  was  in  the 
right  of  it  at  that  time ;  for  that  in  that  interval 
of  time*  from  the  peace  of  Ryswick  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war,  the  French  bought 
exceeding  great  quantities  of  goods  from  us,  while 
we,  on  the  contrary,  took  but  very  few  goods  of 
them  in  return,  and  the  balance  of  triude  was 
turned  against  France. 

This  the  French  king  was  so  sensible  of,  that, 
to  give  his  people  the  equivalent,  he  made  a  new 
tariff  or  settlement  of  duties  and  customs  of 
goods,  anno  1699^  the  same  which  is  now  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  article  of  the  present  treaty, 
by  which,  some  goods  he  entirely  prohibited 
from  England,  vis.,  red  herrings,  which,  when 
some  of  nis  own  merchants  petitioned  against,  he 
answered  wisely,  "  Is  not  the  sea  open  ?  if  my 
subjects  want  herrings,  let  them  catch  them,  not 
buy  them  of  others."  Upon  other  goods  iirom 
England  he  laid  higher  duties  than  before,  es- 
pecially our  woollen  manufactures,  supposing 
two  things;  (1)  that  it  would  encourage  his 
own  people  to  make  them  at  home ;  and  (2) 
might  lead  the  English  to  open  the  trade  for 
French  wines  and  brandies,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  trade  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
again  into  France. 

But  this  had  no  effect  here ;  for  the  govern- 
ment here,  who  easily  foresaw  that  the  trade  of 
our  woollen  manufactures  in  France  was  never 
equal  to  their  trade  of  wine  and  brandy  here, 
and  that  the  channel  of  trade  was  happily  turned 
to  our  advantage  against  France,  were  lar  from 
inclining  to  alter  it,  and  thus  the  notion  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  was  slighted  as  a  thing 
France  might  desire,  indeed,  but  we  were  better 
without  than  with ;  and  this  was  the  true  reason 
why  it  never  came  to  a  head. 

Upon  renewing  the  war,  new  prohibitions  of 
commerce  on  both  sides  followed  of  course,  and 
to  prevent  the  wine  trade  falling  in  by  private 
methods,  such  as  confiscation,  prise-taking,  and 
the  like,  under  which  heads,  while  the  duties 
were  low,  great  quantities  of  French  were  daily 
brought,  a  new  duty,  additional  to  the  former, 
was  laid  upon  wine  and  brandy,  particularly  25 
per  tun  upon  the  wine,  and  —  per  tun  upon  the 
brandy,  which  amounted  to  a  mere  prohibition, 


except  for  a  very  small  quantity ;  so  great  an 
advance  of  the  price  reducing  the  consumption 
to  almost  nothing :  and  the  Portugal  wines,  a 
very  profitable  trade  to  England,  became  our 
general  draught  all  over  England. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  affair  of  commexoe 
between  England  and  FVance;  and  thus  her 
miyesty  found  things  when  her  ministers  came 
at  Utrecht  to  treat  of  the  settling  a  new  treaty 
of  commerce ;  and  from  hence  it  will  appear  that 
the  measures  taken  m  the  said  treaty,  and  the 
conditions  agreed  on  relating  to  our  manufactures 
in  France,  and  their  wine  and  brandy  in  Great 
Britain,  and  taking  off  the  duty  on  either  side, 
are  not  only  equal  and  just,  but  are  founded  on 
the  true  interest  of  trade,  and  much  ipore  to  the 
advantage  of  Britain  than  of  France ;  as  will  ap. 
pear  if  the  following  particulars  are  impartially 
considered. 

Upon  this  new  treaty,  after  having  in  general 
agreed,  in  the  6th  orticle,  thus,— *' That  the 
subjects  of  each  party  shall  pay  the  tolls,  customs, 
and  duties  of  import  and  export  through  all  the 
dominions  and  provinces  of  either  party  as  are 
due  and  accustomed  :*'  that  ia^  as  the  government 
of  that  respective  country  shall  exact  or  legally 
impose.  And  again  in  the  5th  article, — **  That 
the  subjects  of  each  of  their  royal  majesties  may 
have  leave  and  licence  to  come  with  their  ships* 
as  also  with  the  merchandise  and  goods  on  board 
the  same  (the  trade  and  importation  whereof  are 
not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  either  kingdom),  to 
the  lands,  countries,  cities,  ports,  places,  and 
rivers,  of  either  side.*' 

This  again  allows  that  either  nation  may  make 
and  continue  such  prohibitions  of  trade  as  they 
think  fit,  without  any  infringement  of  the  peace. 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  tUng  implies  that  they 
should  and  ought  to  do  so ;  for  every  country  la 
judge  for  themselves  what  it  is  they  ought  to 
admit,  and  what  to  prohibit. 

The  ministers  of  England  then  finding  the 
high  duties  necessary  to  be  contmned  upon  wine 
and  brandy,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  as  well 
to  support  the  appropriations  of  those  duties  as 
to  prevent  the  ruin  oi  our  trade ;  and  also  con* 
sideling  that  those  duties  being  laid  by  parliament 
could  not  be  token  off  but  by  parliament,  and 
that  therefore  the  plenipotentiaries  could  not' 
positively  agree  to  take  off  what  their  principals 
had  no  dispenabg  power  to  direct.  Our  said 
ministers  abroad,  1  say,  could  not  therefore 
reasonably  yield  to  the  taking  off  those  duties 
by  an  absolute  concession.  And  as  it  could  not 
be  expected  on  the  other  hand  that  the  French 
would,  without  such  a  concession,  take  off  the 
duties  they  had  laid  on  our  goods  and  leave  the 
duties  we  had  laid  uppn  theirs  to  be  paid,  there 
appeared  but  one  expedient  for  settling  this, 
which  is  contained  in  the  9th  article,  vis.,  that 
when  the  parliament  and  government  of  Ensland 
sh^  ogree  to  take  off  the  high  duties  in  England, 
then  the  French  shall  take  off  their  duties  upon 
our  goods  in  France :  the  balance  of  equality  in 
whicn  is  evidently  given  to  Great  Britain,  in  that 
the  French  are  bound,  and  the  choice  is  given  to 
England  whether  to  take  off  their  duties  and 
open  the  trade,  or  let  it  remain  as  it  is. 

I  can  see  no  objection  that  lies  against  this 
article  but  what  is  founded  upon  those  nnreosoi^ 
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able  people*!  notions  who  expect  the  French  to 
give  op  all  conditions  of  trade  to  us*  and  that  we 
at  the  same  time  should  absolntely  tie  up  our 
trade  from  them ;  and  shice  the  iMlvantage  of 
the  trade  as  it  now  lies  is  manifestly  against  the 
French,  the  leaving  this  article  to  our  own  choice, 
to  deliberate  upon  and  determine  as  we  shall 
find  cause,  is  a  tacit  preserving  in  onr  own  hands 
those  advantages  as  long  as  we  rtiall  think  fit, 
which  is  a  kind  of  advance  made  upon  the 
French  that  they  have  very  seldom  been  found 
to  admit;  and  had  any  such  advantage  been 
given  on  our  side,  some  people  would  have 
valued  themselves  very  much  upon  taking  hold 
of  it  against  the  prudence  or  fidelity  of  those  who 
managed  the  treaty. 

I  shall  return  to  this  head  again  after  a  brief 
examination  of  some  clauses  in  commerce  which 
are  settled  by  this  treaty  particularly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  British  trade,  and  which  no 
treaty  before  this  ever  either  obtained  or  so  much 
as  offered  at.  Not  that  this  is  spoken  of  as  a 
balance  to  anything  yielded  up  by  our  ministers 
fbr  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  is  so  yielded 
np,  or  that  It  is  expected  those  who  complain  in 
general  terms  should  be  answered  and  silenced 
by  such  particulars ;  but  it  may  be  needful  to 
remind  some  people  (more  reasonable  than 
others)  how  &r  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of 
Britain  are  really  secured  by  this  treaty,  and 
what  advantages  in  trade  are  obtained  by  this 
treaty  which  never  were  obtained  before.  For 
example :— 

1.  The  imposition  of  SO  solk  per  ton  is  here 
Mpressly  agreed  to  be  quitted  in  France  to  all 
her  Majesty's  ships.  It  is  true  we  quit  at  the 
same  time  the  5s.  per  ton  on  French  ships ;  but 
whoever  pleases  to  calculate  the  number  of  sliips 
ttading  from  each  kingdom  respectively,  will 
allow  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made ;  and 
though  we  contented  ourselves,  as  U  noted  before, 
with  laying  that  duty  of  5s.  per  ton  upon  French 
shipping,  as  a  return  for  their  tax  of  50  sols  per 
ton,  it  wai  because  it  was  a  duty  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  other  rather  than  that  it  was  any 
way  proportioned  in  the  collection ;  and  there- 
fere  when  the  French  take  off  their  50  sols  per 
ton  for  your  5s.  per  ton,  they  give  you  SUs.  for 
every  Is.  you  give  them. 

2.  The  liberty  of  importing  cured  or  salted 
fish  into  France  is  a  point  in  trade  gained  merely 
by  this  treaty,  and  which,  as  I  noted  before,  alter 
the  peace  at  Ryswick,  was  absolutely  prohibited 
in  France,  and  upon  the  best  reasons  (taming 
the  tables,  and  making  tbdr  side  our  own)  that 
could  be  imagined,  vis.,  to  encourage  his  own 
subjects  to  fish  for  themselves,  which  is  many 
ways  an  advantage  to  the  French  more  than  to 
other  nations,  especially  in  the  breeding  and 
increasing  their  seamen,  a  thing  they  so  greatly 
want  This  trade,  by  the  third  article  of  the 
appendix  to  the  treaty,  is  to  be  admitted,  being 
only  referred  to  the  discussion  of  commissioners 
whether  it  shall  pay  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
tariffof  l694orof  1699. 

8.  Liberty  of  religion  comes  in  as  an  addition 
to  this  treaty,  and  which  I  do  not  observe  to  be 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  former  treaties ;  occa* 
sioned,  1  suppose,  by  an  edict  of  the  King  ofj 
France,  passed  and  published  in  1699,  wherein  no] 


merchant  strangers  were  allowed  to  reside  in 
i^ance  without  conforming  to  the  Popish  church ; 
whereas  now  every  Protestant  is  at  liberty  to 
pursue  the  dictates  of  bis  own  consdenee,  as  hy 
the  fifth  article,  thus : — **  But  in  the  biuioest  of 
religion  there  shall  be  an  entire  liberty  allowed 
to  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  coo£BderateA,  as 
also  (if  they  are  married)  to  their  wives  aad 
children  ;  neither  shall  they  be  compelled  to  go 
to  the  churches,  or  be  present  at  the  religious 
worship  in  any  other  place:  on  the  eootiary, 
they  may,  without  any  kind  of  molestatioo,  per- 
form their  religious  exercises  after  their  own  nvf, 
although  it  be  forbid  by  the  laws  of  tlie  kingdom, 
privately  and  within  their  own  walls,  and  witboat 
the  admittance  of  any  other  persona  wbatsoeTcr." 
Vide  the  treaty,  p.  10,  art.  5. 

1  might  enlarge  on  the  justice  c»f  this  artiele, 
and  the  consequences  wliich  omittiog  it  might 
have  brought  to  tills  nation;  but  being  prio- 
cipaliy  engaged  here  in  matters  relating  to  oom- 
merce,  i  purposely  omit  it  for  the  present. 

4.  Tkie  fourth  article,  via.,  for  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  importing  Virginia  tobacco  into  France, 
seems  to  be  very  considerable,  and  especially  apea 
two  acGOunta,  or  in  two  cases,  in  which  Engiand 
has  been,  and  might  be,  under  especial  disad> 
vantages  in  the  tobacco  trade  in  France ;  wbieb 
trade,  as  it  is  improving  in  France*  is  of  the  kit 
consequence  to  England  to  preserve,  and,  if  poi- 
sible,  to  improve,  that  trade  being  at  this  time 
in  the  greatest  danger  imaginable  of  being  utterly 
lost  to  this  nation,  as  to  tbit  part  of  it  espedaUy 
which  is  exported  again  to  other  countries. 

The  two  heads  of  this  article  rdate  (1.)  to 
the  selling  it  into  France,  to  understand  which 
more  especially  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  it 
a  certain  set  of  men  who  have  engrossed,  as  we 
would  call  it  here,  tkie  privilege,  or  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  king,  to  use  our  own  words  again, 
for  the  sole  liberty  of  importing  tobaeoa.    Agsia, 
by  another  ediot  no  stranger  ean  be  aUowad  to 
sell  or  import  any  tobacco,  but  it  most  be  done 
by  such  sod  such ;  so  that  whoever  brings  sny 
tobacco  into  France  is  obliged  to  sell  it  to  these 
men,  or  have  It  seised,  and  give  it  to  them  for 
nothfaig,  which  he  pleases.    Now  this  monopoly 
is  put  to  an  end,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Qaeea 
of  Great  Britain  may  import  and  aell  their  own 
tobacco  to  whom  they  please,  and  for  the  best 
price  they  can ;  and  in  one  of  the  artidea  not  yet 
adjusted  it  is  demanded  by  our  ambessador*  that 
the  letting  out  the  duties  of  tobaeco  to  kxmai 
shall  wholly  cease.    (2.)  The  other  artiele  r*. 
lating  to  the  trade  of  tobacco  is,  that  tohaeeo 
imported  into  France  from  England  shall  pay  the 
same  duties,  and  no  other,  as  the  tobaeco  of  say 
country  In  Europe  or  America  being  bnmgtat 
into  France  does  or  shall  pay.     Tliis  I  mantion 
because  of  the  loud  eomplalnts  that  some  people 
make  of  the  great  probability,  nay,  certain^,  that 
after  the  peace  France  and  Spain  would  give  and 
take  reciprocally  such  advantages  in  trade  to  and 
from  each  other  as  should  be  very  rnnoh  to  the 
detriment  of  England  and  to  the  advantage  of 
France  In  mattera  of  commerce.    Now,  as  it  li 
manliest  that  in  the  article  of  tobaeco^  espeetslly 
tobaeco  prepared  as  for  snuff,  &c,  Spain  hsis 
great  quantities  brought  home  yeariy  from  Ame- 
rica, and  that  it  would  be  much  for  the  advant^ 
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of  Spain  to  have  the  lame  imported  upon  easy 
and  good  terms  into  Franee ;  yet  that  by  this 
treaty  France  obliges  herself  to  give  neither 
Spain  or  any  other  nation  any  advantage  over 
the  English  in  the  trade  of  tobacco. 

Not  is  this  an  inconsiderable  article,  France 
being  lately  cone  mto  the  custom  of  smoking 
tobacco,  end  which  England  can  supply  (placing 
the  goodness  against  the  price)  cheaper  and 
better  than  any  nation  in  the  world;  also  the 
encnwchments  upon  the  Virginia  trade  which 
have  happened  in  these  few  years,  being  con- 
sidered together  with  the  discouragements  which 
the  Virginia  merchants  have  of  late  met  with,  this 
article  is  of  very  great  consequence  to  them,  aod 
may  help  to  save  that  sinking  trade  from  final 
ruin,  till  some  other  methods  may  be  found  out 
which  may  restore  and  revive  it  some  other  way. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  as 
they  are  the  same,  wuMiM  matandia^  with  the 
other  treaties  of  the  same  kind,  either  made  by 
England  or  by  other  nations  with  the  French, 
there  needs  no  other  remark  to  be  made,  nor 
eab  any  objeotion  lie  agahist  them,  the  usual 
fonas  being  calculated  for  the  security  of  com* 
meree  and  navigation.    I  shall  therefore  return 
to  the  said  nfaath  article,  in  which  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  objected  against  In  the  whole  treaty 
seems  to  be  contained ;  and  here  it  may  be  in- 
quired what  the  real  objections  that  our  people 
pretend  to  make  are,  and  to  what  they  tend ;  for, 
till  this  is  known,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  know 
what  part  of  it  wants  eiplanation. 

The  first  thing  that  I  meet  with  is,  that  our 
high  duties  and  impositions,  as  well  as  pro- 
hibitions, upon  the  growth  and  manufactures  of 
FWmce,  are  demanded  to  be  taken  off,  and  those 
duties  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the  duties  on 
the  like  goods  brought  into  Great  Britain  from 
other  parts. 

This,  it  Is  alleged,  cannot  be  done ;  (1. )  he- 
eause  it  Is  ezprcMly  stipulated  against  in  our 
treaty  with  Portugal;  (2.)  because  It  would 
ruin  our  wine  trade  to  other  countrlet;  (3.) 
beoauie  It  would  over-run  our  whole  trade,  and 
turn  the  balance  against  us  again,  as  it  was 
before  in  favour  of  Frances 

The  short  answer  to  this  without  any  cir- 
cumlocutions  Is  then,  can't  you  refhse  it,  and  not 
take  those  duties  off?  But  then,  say  objectors, 
you  cannot  have  the  free  ezport  of  your  manu- 
ftoctures  Into  FVance;  to  which  the  answer  is 
also  direct ;  you  must  do  without  that  too.  And 
what  then  ?    Why  then, 

1.  You  will  have  as  free  an  eiport  as  you  had 
before  the  war. 

2.  You  had  better  be  without  that  free  export, 
If  the  equivalent  which  you  are  to  give  for  it 
would  ruin  your  trade.  But  let  us  inqufare 
Into  the  thing. 

1.  I  say,  you  will  liave  as  free  an  export  as 
Tott  had  before  the  war ;  this  has  some  things  in 
It  which  would  a  little  reflect  upon  the  prudence 
and  judgment  of  some  people,  and  for  that  reason 
I  shall  mention  them  very  cautiously.  (1.)  You 
will  have  the  same  liberty  of  trade  which  you 
had  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  which  then 
was  not  complained  of  at  all.  (2.)  If,  as  some 
allege,  the  French  are  so  l^len  upon  making 
the  woollen   manufactures   of   England,    that 


they  are  in  a  condition  to  supply  Spain,  what 
need  have  we  to  insist  so  much,  and  at  so 
great  a  price,  upon  the  liberty  of  sending  our 
manufactures  to  them  who  can  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  being  able  to  supply  themselves  and 
other  nations  also?     But  to  pursue  this  ar- 
gument would  seem  invidious ;  this  paper  has  no 
such  design,  the  present  argument  extends  thus 
far  only.     The  state  of  the  case  between  the 
English  and  French  trade  is  such,  that  no  other 
conclusion  could  possibly  be  made  in  the  par- 
ticular article  of  the  respective  duties.     Our 
ministers.  If  they  had  been  willing,  could  not 
have  conceded  the  high  duties  (laid  here)  to  the 
French,  because  they  could  not  repeal  acts  of 
parliament.     Some  of  the  prohibitions  laid  on 
French  goods  wrt  so  essential  to  the  encouraging 
the  like  manufactures  here,  that  it  could  by  no 
means  be  thought  of;  at  least,  till  it  was  laid 
before  the  parliament  by  whom  these  encourage- 
ments and  acts  of  parliament  were  granted  and 
made.      On  the  other  hand,  how  could  it,  be 
asked  of  any  nation  to  open  their  doors  to 
our  trade,  and  agree  that  we  should  shut  our 
doors  agiunst  theirs?    And  yet,  even  in  that 
ease,  the  treaty,  as  it  stands,  has,  as  Is  said 
above,  actually  done  so  in  some  particulars ;  for 
whereas  not  the  least  farthing  is  abated  by  the 
treaty  on  our  side,  the  French  In  the  several 
articles  mentioned  before  have  actually  reoeded 
from  several  things  on  their  side,  as  the  50  sols 
per  ton  upon  ships,  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  the 
admitting  fish  in  barrels,  that  is,  herring  and 
salmon,  which  they  had  prohibited  before.     All 
this  is  done  on  their  side  without  the  least  con- 
cession on  ours ;  but  all  that  is  offered  on  our 
side  is   left  to  the   parliament  to  determine 
whether  they  will  come  into  it  or  no. 

2.  If  the  equivalent  which  you  are  to  grant 
In  lieu  of  the  French  trade  be  too  great,  if  it  be 
ruinous  to  our  trade,  we  had  better  be  without 
it. 

Upon  this  foundation,  no  question  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  her  Majesty  acted ;  for  first  obliging 
the  French  to  stand  to  it  on  their  part,  they  len 
itentlrely  to  the  determination  of  the  parliament, 
to  whom  it  Would  certidnly  occur  wkiat  the  value 
was  they  exchanged,  as  well  on  one  side  as  the 
other.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Firench  have  wool 
sufficient  for  their  own  manidfkcturing,  and  both 
can  and  do  manufacture  sulBcient  not  only  to 
supply  their  own  dominions,  colonies,  and  plan- 
tations, but  also  to  export  to  other  nations,  then 
it  must  certainly  be  of  no  great  use  to  us  to 
open  a  trade  with  them  at  ul,  because  there  is 
no  advantage  to  us  In  it,  they  havii^  little 
or  no  occasion  for  the  manufactures  which  we 
think  to  supply  them  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
French  upon  taking  off  their  new  duties,  revoking 
and  repealing  their  edicts  and  tariff^  will  neces- 
sarily take  off  a  great  Quantity  of  our  manu- 
factures, then  it  cannot  be  true,  as  has  been  so 
warmly  suggested  by  some  writers,  that  the 
French  have  gotten  the  manufacture  into  their 
own  hands,  and  will  not  only  supply  themselves, 
but  other  nations  also.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  is  a  country  of  a  vast  extent,  lull  of 
people,  and  if  they  take  our  manufactures  for 
their  own  use,  will  take  so  great  a  quantity  as 
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we  can  hardly  buy  sadi  an  advantage  too  dear ; 
and  the  reducing  the  duties  of  their  goods  here, 
especially  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty,  may  or  may  not  be  a  thing  of 
great  extent  to  them,  and  to  us  too,  as  we  do 
or  do  not  rightly  manage  it.     For  example  :— 

What  is  it  they  ask  of  us  ?  I  see  but  two 
things  that  are  material  in  their  demand.  They 
ask  (1)  That  we  should  repeal  all  our  pro- 
hibitions; and  (2)  reduce  our  additional  customs, 
which  have  been  laid  upon  their  goods  since  the 
year  1664,  and  they  offer  to  do  the  like.  Well, 
say  our  merchants,  what,  then,  must  the  customs 
of  wines  and  brandies  be  no  more  than  in  the 
year  1664,  that  will  bring  claret  down  to  the 
price  of  6^  to  8^  a  hogshead  again,  and  the 
common  tavern  price  to  Is.  per  quart ;  and  what, 
then,  will  become  of  our  Spanish  and  Portugal 
wine  trade?  The  article  answers  for  itself  in 
this  case ;  the  mistake  is  in  the  reader,  not  in 
the  expression ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  at 
all^of  such  a  reduction ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
French  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  duties 
we  think  fit  to  lay  upon  the  wine  and  braody,  as 
will  appear  more  particularly  in  the  next  head: 
for  the  French  are  wisely  brought  down  to  consent 
to  this  proposal,  viz.,  that  their  wine  should  pay 
as  much  as  the  Portugal  wine,  only  we  join  to 
admit  that  it  shall  pay  no  more ;  and  yet  the 
complaint  of  our  people  against  this  cUuse  is  so 
loud,  that  the  old  proportion  of  things  can  be  ill 
heard;  and  some  people  conclude  that  this 
equality  will  ruin  the  trade  of  England ;  for,  say 
they,  the  inclination  of  our  people  to  French 
wine  is  such,  that  if  it  be  at  the  same  price  with 
the  Portugal  wine,  none  will  drink  the  latter ; 
and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  French  wine  should  be  laid  under  the  dis- 
advantage in  their  payment  of  customs,  that  the 
Portugal  wines  may  still  be  made  the  coimnoii 
draughit  as  it  is  called  through  the  nation. 

To  this  there  lies  two  objections. 

1.  If  it  be  true  that  upon  opening  the  French 
trade  as  above,  they  will  necessarily  take  our 
manufactures  in  return  for  their  wines,  then  we 
have  the  same  advantage  in  both  trades,  and 
ought  to  encourage  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
the  reason  is  just,  that  the  duties  should  be 
alike,  and  the  encouragements  or  disadvantages 
equal ;  if  it  be  not  so,  then  it  alters  the  case. 
But  then  some  other  objections  will  be  ill  main- 
tained, vis.,  that  the  French  have  rejected  our 
trade  to  set  up  the  manufactures  among  them- 
selves, and  placed  high  duties  on  all  our  goods, 
without  which  they  would  be  outdone,  and  their 
own  manufactures  discouraged. 

2b  That  the  Portugal  trade  always  paid  a  less 
duty  than  the  French  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
consequently  it  is  a  mistake  that,  if  they  are 
reduced  to  an  equality,  the  Portugal  trade  will 
be  ruined;  for  it  is  apparent  that,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  being  SS6  years, 
and  the  reign  of  two  kings,  the  French  wines 
were  always  charged  at  above  6/.  10s.  per  ton 
less  customs  than  the  Portuguese  wines,  which 
always  paid  Spanish  wine  duties,  and  yet  the 
Portuguese  had  a'very  considerable  trade  with  us 
for  wine,  and  very  far  it  was  from  being  lost. 

Agaio,  we  do  not  see  that  this  demand  of  the 
French  will  help  their  brandy  trade  at  all  i  for 


all  they  demand  is,  that  their  brandy  shall  pay 
no  more  duties  than  the  brandy  of  otlier  nations  ; 
it  is  but  passing  an  act,  then,  that  the  brandy 
from  Spain,  Italy,  or  any  other  nation,  diall  pmy 
as  much  as  the  French  pay  now,  and  the  brandy 
trade  stands  just  where  it  wan  This  is  so  easy 
to  do,  and  of  so  little  consequence  to  ns,  that  It 
cannot  be  disputed ;  for  all  the  brandy  that  we 
import  from  Spain  and  Italy  is  so  little,  and  so 
ordinary,  that  it  matters  not  to  ns  whether  wo 
import  any  of  it  or  no ;  and  whatever  then  is 
wanting  in  the  import  of  brandy  by  reason  of 
the  high  duty,  will  be  made  up  in  malt  and 
molasses  spirits  ;  and  so  the  treaty  of  commeree 
may  be  a  means  to  preserve  the  distilling  trade 
to  us,  which  every  one  owns  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  and  which  can  he  suppoitied,  tm- 
manly  speaking,  no  other  way. 

If  the  Eaghsh  plenipotentiaries  foresaw  this^ 
they  acted  very  wisely  when  they  brongfat  the 
FVench  to  yield  up  that  point,  and  not  absolutely 
determine  the  reducing  the  duties  to  what  tbey 
wera  before  the  first  war,  which  wouhl  have  beeQ 
very  injurious  to  our  trade:  if  they  did  Dot 
foresee  it,  the  good  luck  is  greater  tlian  the  good 
meaning ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  commissioners 
who  are  to  treat  still  of  further  regulations  will 
take  care  to  make  this  article  of  the  brandy  ef> 
fectual. 

In  this,  could  we  be  impartial  in  our  judgment 
of  things,  we  might  see  that  this  treaty  of  oon* 
merce  is  made  with  several  advantageous  danses 
against  the  French  trade,  which  none  that  oyer 
passed  before  contained;  and  in  this  particular  it 
is  remarkably  advantageous  that  the  French  axe 
bound  to  take  off  the  duties,  customs,  tariffii. 
edicts,  &c,  since  1664,  as  by  the  article;  but 
we  are  only  obliged  to  provide  by  a  law  that 
their  goods  pay  no  more  than  the  goods  of  other 
nations:  so  that  if  we  please  to  charge  the 
Spanish  brandy,  the  Portugal  reds.  Malaga  whites. 
Florence,  Galicia,  &c.,  at  lOOL  per  ton,  the 
French  must  pay  the  same. 

I  would  not  be  found  putting  a  wrong  cod- 
stmotion  upon  the  treaty,  and  consequently  19011 
the  treatera ;  but  I  leave  every  man  to  make  his 
judgment  from  the  words  of  the  ninth  article^ 
which  run  thus  :— 

'*  It  is  further  enacted,  that  within  the  spaoe 
of  two  months  after,  a  law  shall  be  nwide  hi  Great 
Britain  whereby  it  shall  be  sufficiently  provided, 
that  no  more  customs  or  duties  be  paid  for  goods 
and  merchandises  brought  from  Franee  to  Great 
Britain  than  what  are  payable  for  goods  and 
merchandises  of  the  like  nature  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  any  other  oonntry  m  Europe  ; 
and  that  all  laws  made  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
year  16tf4»  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any 
goods  and  merahandises  coming  firom  FraDosb 
which  were  not  prohibited  before  that  timsb  be 
repealed.  The  general  tariff  made  in  France  the 
ISth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1664^  diaH 
take  place  there  again,  and  the  duties  payable  in 
France  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  nr  goods 
imported  and  exported,  shall  be  paid  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  tariff  above-mentioned,  and 
shall  not  exceed  the  rule  therein  settled.** 

It  seems  plain  here  as  words  can  express  it,  1* 
that  we  are  only  to  make  a  law  or  act  of  par* 
liament  to  reduce  the  duty  of  French  wines,  and 
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the  daty  of  all  other  country  wines,  to  the  same 
rate;  the  like  of  brandies,  &o.  2.  That  upon 
our  doing  this,  upon  our  passing  this  Uw,  or 
within  two  months  after  it,  the  French  are 
obliged  to  admit  our  English  goods  upon  the  foot 
of  the  tariff  of  1664,  and  to  rep^  all  the  additions 
of  taxes,  customs,  or  duties  whatsoever,  which 
have  been  laid  since  that  time,  to  the  rate  they 
were  at  before. 

I  believe  this  part  of  the  article  has  not  been 
considered  as  It  might  have  been  by  most  people ; 
and  if  it  had,  perhaps  so  many  would  not  blind- 
fold have  condemned  the  article  as  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  our  trade,  even  before  they  in- 
quired into  the  particulars.  But  as  I  hope  the  mis- 
takes of  this  kind  are  not  so  many  or  so  great  but 
that  they  may  be  easily  rectified,  and  the  people 
will  be  forward  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong 
when  they  see  plainly  that  the  advantage  is  on 
our  side ;  these  considerations  oblige  me  rather 
to  endeavour  to  convince  the  persons  of  their 
error,  than  to  reflect  upon  their  weakness. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  treaty,  like  other  things 
of  so  nice  a  nature,  gives  many  people  uneasiness 
at  first  sight,  •  for  want  of  rightly  understanding 
the  Intent  and  meaning  of  it,  and  to  others,  for 
want  of  considering  rightly  what  they  do  under- 
stand of  it.  The  conditions  of  it  are  evidently  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English  commerce  hi  the 
main;  perhaps  some  part  of  trade,  some  par- 
ticular persons  and  interests  In  trade,  may  be 
touched,  may  be  shortened  in  their  present 
advantages  and  future  prospects :  but  as  to  the 
interest  of  trade  in  general,  I  think  it  easy  to 
make  out  that  the  commissioners  who  are  to 
meet  to  regulate  duties,  remove  difficulties,  and 
state  the  proportions  uid  differences  of  things, 
may  so  order  it  that  the  general  interest  of  trade 
in  Britain  shall  be  bettered  very  much  by  the 
treaty:  and  though  it  is  reported  and  is  not 
doubted  but  endeavours  are  now  using,  and  will 
be  used,  to  procure  clamouring  petitions  ftom 
the  several  manufacturers  and  liUwuring  poor,  as 
well  in  the  trade  of  silk  as  wooU  yet  i  am  per- 
suaded time  will  show  them  that  the  first  will  be 
little  faijured  and  the  last  greatly  bettered  by 
this  treaty,  especially  if  the  commissioners  who 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it 
understand  their  duty,  and  act  their  part  with 
courage  and  fidelity. 

And  that  we  may  a  little  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Commons  about  this  matter,  ibr  they  seem  to  be 
the  most  affected  with  ^e  danger  ftom  it,  a  word 
or  two  may  be  necessary  to  say  to  them. 

First,  for  the  woollen  manufacturers.  It  has 
been  ibr  many  years  the  complaint  that  the 
French  have  prohibited  our  woollen  mannfkcture ; 
that  they  have  put  a  stop  to  our  trade ;  that 
the  Dutch  have  a  great  trade  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders,  who  make  prodigious  quantities 
of  our  kinds  of  manufactures,  send  them  into 
Prance,  and  ours  are  prohibited*  and  the  like. 
The  government  having  now  made  an  essay  to 
remedy  tills  evU,  and  to  open  a  trade  for  our 
manufactures,  we  seem  aggrievedt  and  as  much 
offended  the  other  way,  bMause  by  opem'ng  this 
trade  with  them  the  silk  trade  and  the  Portugal 
wine  trade  will  be  touched.  But  look  into  your 
woollen  manufacture  trade ;  if  opening  a  trade 
with  France  gives  you  a  free  market  in  so  large 


a  country  where  you  had  none  before,  shall  not 
this  Increase  the  consumption  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  ?  And  is  not  that  of  infinitely  more 
value  than  what  we  speak  of  against  it  ?  Every 
one  agrees  that  our  woollen  manufacture  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  English  trade ;  and  if  this  be 
bat  forwarded  and  promoted,  whatever  other 
trade  suffers,  it  is  able  sufficiently  to  make  us 
amends  for  that  loss :  the  employment  of  families 
is  this  way,  and  perhaps  this  way  only,  to  be 
supplied.  If  it  were  possible  that  other  manu- 
factures could  be  encouraged,  and  this  be  pre- 
served, we  should  all  be  pleased  and  satisfied.  But 
this  must  be  preserved,  must  be  encouraged,  must 
be  extended,  whatever  risk  we  run  of  the  resU 
Either  France  will,  upon  the  making  this  treaty 
effectual,  take  off  a  very  great  quantity  of  our 
woollen  manufactures,  or  it  will  not  *.  If  it  will  not, 
why  do  we  desire  a  treaty  of  commerce  at  all  ?  Why 
do  we  complain  that  the  French  have  prohibited 
trade  with  us  ?  If  it  will,  if  the  market  for  our 
manufactures  will  be  great  in  France,  then  what 
are  we  dissatisfied  at,  and  why  is  not  the  treaty  now 
made  our  advantage?  Let  those  people  who 
argue  against  it  compare  the  advantages  of  an 
increase  of  our  woollen  manulkcture  with  all  the 
disadvantages  to  other  trades,  and  see  whether 
the  benefit  on  one  hand  is  not  such,  that  the  loss 
on  the  other  hand  ought  to  be  risked  for  it. 

But  here  comes  hi  our  complaining  crowds 
with  petitions  and  mournful  representations  that 
their  manufactures  will  be  ruined.  The  Colchester 
poor  people,  as  I  have  been  told,  are  particularly 
alarmed ;  and  yet  it  was  never  heard  that  the 
French  ever  went  about  to  make  a  piece  of  baixe 
in  this  world,  no,  nor  are  they  able  to  do  it,  they 
know  the  impracticableneu  of  it.  What,  then, 
can  be  the  dissatl:ifaction  that  can  affect  that 
side  ?  I  might  name  sundry  other  people  who 
are  employed  in  manufoctures  in  England,  es- 
pecially those  which  depend  upon  the  goodness 
of  the  wool,  whether  the  fineness,  or  the  length 
of  the  staple:  the  petitions, therefore,  of  these 
people.  If  they  come,  ought  to  express  that  their 
apprehensions  of  the  French  are  grounded  upon 
sufficient  evidence  of  fact,  such  as,  that  they  have 
already  attempted,  or  are  likely  to  attempt,  the 
making  baixe  in  France,  and  the  like. 

It  were  then  to  be  wished  some  people  would 
calculate  a  little  from  just  propositions  what 
quantity  of  manufactures  France  has  usually 
taken  from  us  when  we  traded  with  them  upon 
the  foot  of  the  tariff  of  1664 ;  and  what  it  is 
probable  they  may  take  fgain,  if  matters  return 
to  that  channel ;  and  then  it  would  be  seen  what 
price  we  ought  to  bid  In  order  to  restore  the 
trade  to  that  rule  of  taxation :  and  what  such  a 
purchase  would  be  worth  in  our  other  trade, 
which,  as  they  say,  we  must  give  in  exchange 
for  it.  And  this  would  be  a  very  good  way  to 
make  a  right  judgment  of  the  tiling ;  ibr,  as  Is 
said  before,  either  our  goods  will  find  a  sale  In 
France,  or  Jthey  will  not ;  if  they  will.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly our  Interest  to  procure  the  trade  to  be 
open,  and  though  It  should  hurt  us  a  little  in 
some  other  branches  of  our  commerce,  the  Ion 
would  not  be  felt,  at  least  not  enough  to  move 
us  to  prevent  it,  because  of  the  profit  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which  is  our  main  support 
and  dependency. 
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This  brings  me  to  mention  the  complaint  of 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  silk  manoTactures. 
which  is  the  alternative  to  the  other.  These 
people  are  made  to  believe  that  they  shall  in- 
fallibly not  suffer  only;  but  be  ruined ;  and  they 
talk  already  of  such  a  stop  to  the  weaving  that  I 
,  know  not  how  many  journeymen-weavers  (more 
I  believe  by  a  great  many  than  there  are  in  the 
whole  brosid-weaving  trade)  are  already  turned 
off  and  out  of  employment. 

I  do  acknowledge  it  is  a  hard  and  melancholy 
circumstance  when  any  public  transaction  so 
clashes  the  parts  of  the  body,  I  mean  the  body 
of  the  nation,  that  one  can  hsrdly  live  without 
the  destruction  of  the  other ;  and  yet,  as  I  said 
above,  the  woollen  trade  is  so  great  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  it  and  the  silk  manu- 
facture; neither  must  the  preservation  of  the 
one  be  set  in  competition  when  the  preservation 
of  the  other  is  the  immediate  question.  But 
what  if,  after  all  the  melancholy  things  which 
have  been  said  upon  the  subject,  it  should  appear 
that  the  nlk  manufacture  in  England  may  be 
preserved  and  supported  in  a  consistency  with 
the  present  treaty  of  commerce,  and  particularly 
with  that  part  of  the  ninth  article  which  con- 
ditions for  the  taking  off  the  prohibitions  upon 
the  French  goods  imported  into  England.  This 
is  a  point  few  have  touched  upon,  but  I  make 
no  question  it  may  fkrther  be  handled  in  time ; 
and  tboie  persons,  whoever  they  shall  be,  who 


shall  be  employed  by  the  government  to  regulate 
the  duties  of  the  two  nations  and  to  remove  the 
difficulties  that  may  be  in  the  way,  cannot  be  so 
destitute  as  to  want  a  proper  medium  for  the 
clashing  interests  between  the  silk  manufactarei 
of  each  kingdom  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
woollen. 

If,  then,  the  woollen  manufecture  be  increased, 
and  the  silk  not  diminished,  the  woollen  advanced, 
and  the  silk  not  discouraged,  men  must  be  very 
much  at  a  loss  to  find  out  wherein  the  damage 
or  intricacy  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  does  coDsisL 

The  misfortune  lies  in  the  difficulty  there  is  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  people  who  are  severaliy 
employed  in  the  English  maoufacturca,  whether 
of  silk  or  wool,  both  which,  for  aught  I  see,  sie 
equally  alarmed,  and  equally  possessed  with 
apprehensions  of  their  trade  being  ruined  by  the 
French. 

But  all  popular  dissatisfactions  are  allayed  bj 
time:  the  care  of  the  government  wiU  be  to 
prevent  the  real  mischiefs,  and  the  feers  of  the 
people  will  wear  off  in  the  experiment  when  the 
woollen  manufiuturers  shall  see  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  are  vended  Umb  used  to  be, 
and  the  silk  manufecturersahall  see  that  as  many 
looms  are  employed  as  were  before :  then  the 
felly  and  blindness  of  their  present  apprehensioofi 
will  abate,  and  they  will  peaceably  acknowledge 
that  they  were  mistaken. 
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I 


In  the  third  matter  referred  to  the  eommiisionert, 
p.  55  of  the  *  Treaty  of  Commerce/  it  ia  said  that 
oDly  barrel  fiah  is  to  be  imported  into  France. 
Now  a  hBt,  or  12  barrels  of  herrings,  is  to  pay 
40  Uvres  tournois,  or  a2L  Us.  Sd.  sterling,  at  4i.  6d. 
per  French  crown  of  3  livres  tournois ;  which 
calculation  of  4s.  6d.  is  made  according  to  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  their  money  when  in  time  of 
peace ;  for  'twould  be  impertinent  in  us  to  make 
the  calculation  at  the  price  the  money  now  goes 
at  in  France,  where  the  French  liing  has  from 
time  to  time  heightened  or  lowered  the  denomi- 
nation of  his  money  as  his  affairs  have  required, 
the  regulation  wliereof  is  expected  every  moment ; 
so  that  every  barrel  of  herrings  will  pay  near  6s. 
sterling,  besides  a  further  duty,  which  perhaps 
may  not  well  be  considered,  viz.,  that  by  the  same 
article  'tis  also  to  pay  a  further  duty,  or  excite, 
or  by  what  other  name  it  shall  be  called,  in  the 
several  towns  through  which  it  shall  pass  all  over 
the  kingdom  of  France.  The  words  of  the  article 
are  as  follows  :— 

**  And  at  all  the  places  of  entrance  in  the 
kingdom,  countries  and  territories  under  the 
dominion  of  the  king,  even  at  all  free  ports  (of 
which  Dunkirk  is  one),  the  duties  of  landing  and' 
consumption  shall  be  paid  which  were  appointed 
before  the  tariff  of  1664  (who  can  tell  how  much 
that  may  be  ?),  and  besides  40  livres  per  last  of 
twelve  barrels.** 

Can  this,  together  with  those  duties  of  6s.  per 
barrel,  be  deemed  any  other  than  a  prohibition  ? 
There  was  no  need  to  restrain  its  importation  to 
five  places  only,  for,  these  things  considered,  one 
would  have  been  more  than  could  be  made  use  of ; 
so  that  the  French  may  truly  say,  they  gave  us 
five  places,  the  better  to  llscilitate  our  commerce 
in  this  commodity. 

iVble..-The  calculation  in  the  scheme  hereunto 
annexed  is  made  on  the  prime  cost  in  France 
and  in  England,  to  avoid  any  mistake  in  valuing 
them  as  they  now  sell,  when  duties,  &a,  were 
added ;  nor  would  that  show  the  real  value  in 
the  country  from  whence  they  are  brought, 
wiihout  which  a  true  estimate  cannot  be  made  of 
the  balance  of  trade. 

If  at  that  time  this  nation  took  off  1 1,000  tons  of 
wine  and  4,000  tons  of  brandy  from  France,  eoniMv- 
niinu  amus,  how  vast  will  the  importation  be  now  ? 

N.B.  The  lead  is  overrated  near  8/.  perfod. 
der ;  alum  above  one  third  part,  first  cost,  and 
other  things  in  proportion. 

The  valuation  there  put  on  the  Norwich  stniTs, 


serges,  perpetuinoet,  and  most  of  the  othei 
woollen  goods,  exceed  what  they  are  now  worth 
about  one^fonrth  part. 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  of  these 
woollen  goods  will  be  sent  to  France,  though  it 
should  be  granted  that  there  is  a  liberty  by  the 
treaty  so  to  do,  because  it's  contrary  to  reason  to 
believe  that  when  the  French  are  such  expert 
workers  of  that  manufacture  as  to  vie  with  us  in 
a  foreign  trade,  as  they  actually  do  with  too 
much  success  in  that  to  Turkey,  how  can  we 
expeet  to  compare  with  them  in  France  itself, 
where  they  are  at  home,  or  pretend  to  send  them 
any  of  our  woollen  goods  1  So  that  the  allowance 
they  give  us  of  importing  woollen  goods  to 
St  Vallery,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux,  most  not  be 
esteemed  of  any  moment  to  us. 

If  the  trade  to  France  was  disadvantageous  in 
1669,  as  by  this  scheme  it  seems  to  be,  'twas 
because  the  low  duties  then  paid  here  in  French 
commodities  gave  a  great  encouragement  to  their 
coosum ption.  On  the  contrary,  tis  acknowledged 
by  the  papers  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  that 
in  the  three  years  and  a  half  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  this  nation  gained,  upon  the  balance  of 
trade  with  France,  &5»000(. ;  where  tis  to  he 
considered  that  all  that  while  the  French  com- 
modities were  under  severe  prohibitions  and  very 
high  duties,  which,  discouraging  the  consumption 
of  French  goods,  brought  the  balance  in  our 
favour.  Nor  will  the  French  take  any  more  of 
our  commodities  now  than  they  did  during  that 
ahort-lived  peace ;  but  if  the  duties  be  lowered 
here,  and  the  prohibitions  taken  off,  we  shall  take 
off  their  goods  to  an  immense  value,  which  may 
rather  exceed  than  otherwise  the  calculation 
hereunder. 
Upon  the  calculation  in  the 

scheme  hereunto  annexed, 

the  article  of  linen,  canvas, 

&C.,  amounts  to        •       - 
Wrought  silk,  instead  of  what 

is  there  reckoned,  consider- 

ittg  what  is  privately  brought 

in,  and  the  great  consump- 
tion of  French  sQks  since 

that  time,  and  what  is  en- 
tered in  the  out-ports,  and    ' 

the  article  of  black   silks 

(which  alone  cannot  amount 

to  less  than  500.000/.),  the 

whole  may  fairiy  be  reck- 
,  onedat     ...       -      800.000    0    0 


£,        M.  d. 


507,250    4    0 


"••^ 


CUureti,  which  in  thi«  ctlov- 
lation  are  let  at  but  12^  IOl 
fint  coit  in  France*  are  sinee 
increased  to  251.  per  ton, 
are  with  another,  at  the  very 
leaat,  occasioned  by  the  great 
demand  there  is  for  those 
wines,  from  the  fasUon  of 
drinking  red  wine  now  more 
than  at  that  time,  not  only 
in  England  but  in  Holland, 
Germany,  and  even  France 
itself,  so  that  at  251.  per  ton 
they  are  rather  under  than 
overvalued ;     whieh    upon 
14,000  tons  per  annum,  that 
'tis   acknowledged   by   the 
eomarisslooers  were  inpoit» 
ed  since,  comes  to      -       • 
4.000  tons  of  brandies,  «t  95L 
per  ton     .... 


£. 


SSOyOOO    0    0 
100/XX)    0    0 


These  four  artidee  alone  make 
upwards  of  •  • 
without  reekoutng  any  in- 
erease  in  Che  linou  aaaiifac- 
tore. 

The  paper,  toathem,  kid-skins, 
salt,  and  rosin,  amount,  by 
the  oaleulatioo  hereunto  an« 
nexed,  with  the  ▼inegar, 
oorky  dpCa,  to     •       •       • 


•    1,757,250    0    0 


111,400    0    0 


Together 


.     L8H8,650    4    0 


Orer  and  above  the  laces,  &c.,  to  an  incredible 
value ;  besides  the  increase  which  (were  there 
time)  might  be  more  particularly  found  by  the 
custom-bouse  books  from  1660  to  166B. 

N.B.  That  In  the  year  1620  there  was  a  book 
printed  giving  an  aoeount  of  the  Newfoundland 
trade,  which  then  employed  upwards  of  200  sail 
of  fiiiglish  shipa,  wherewith  we  then  furnished  all 
Europe  with  that  fish ;  but  that  trade  is  now, 
sinee  the  French  have  had  liberty  of  fishing  and 
drying  their  fish  there,  most  miserably  decayed  ; 
and,  tis  fisared,  will  do  so  every  day  more  and 
more  if  tbey  are  to  have  Cape  Breton  yielded  to 
them,  which  is  to  the  west-south-west  of  all 
o«r  eettlemeats  there,  and  be  also  allowed  to  dry 
their  fish  to  Ibe  northward  of  Bonavista,  by 
whioh  they  wiU  be  on  both  sides  of  us. 

By  all  that  has  been  said,  'tis  not  intended  to 
debar  gentlemen  from  drinking  French  wine,  but 
only  that  if  the  duties  Im  wine  must  be  lowered, 
the  high  duties  on  other  oommodities  should  not. 
After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  best  French  claret 
was  commonly  sold  at  lOOf.  per  ton  by  the  im- 
porter, and  I20f.  per  ton  by  the  vintner,  which  is 
but  2i.  Od.  per  quart ;  and  when  the  high  duties 
on  French  wines  are  veduoeddown  to  the  duties 
payable  upon  Portugal  wines,  it  will  only  lessen 
the  price  about  7d.  or  8d.  per  quart.    So  that 
the  dispute  lies  here,  whether  gentlemen  will  be 
contented  to  pay  2s.  M.  per  quart,  with  the 
high  duties,  or  whether  they  had  rather,    by 
taking  them  oflT,  have  it  at  2s.  2d.   per  quart; 
and  at  the  same  time  let  in  all  other  oommodities 
of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  Franee 
in  great  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  many  poor 


I  people,  whose  absolute  dependenee  is  co  ths 

I  manufi^ures  of  England,  and  redueiBg  them  to 

a  state  of  beggary,  or  fbroe  them  to  go  to  Frsnos; 

which  was  the  effect  of  that  act  of  pariiameat, 

which   was  made  to  hinder  the  sendiag  any 

woollen  manufactures  out  of  Ireland  to  any 

fbreign  country;  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  who 

could  not.  aftvthaft,  find  employment  there,  and 

were  refused  to  be  admitted  into  the  sevenl 

parishes  here  in  England,  who  thought  they  had 

poor  enough,  were  reduoed  to  the  necessity  of  i 

going  to  Pranoe  or  starving.    The  French  were 

so  wise  as  to  reoelve  them,  poor  as  they  were, 

with  open  arms ;  and  *tb  this  thai  has  very  modi 

helped  to  bring  the  perpetuaaoes  and  ether 

woollen  manufactures  hi  France  to  that  pafe^ 

tion»  whiidh  will  increase  still  more  and  more,  tf 

our  own  poor  workmen  are  foroud  to  go  thidier 

too. 

Some  gentlemen  may  appreboid  that  If  the 
eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  Che  treaty  of  oos^ 
merce  are  not  rendered  effectual,  the  peaee  wiU 
be  broke ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  to  fesr  saj 
such  thing,  for  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  tresty 
of  commerce  are  two  distinct  treaties ;  nay,  sd 
far  from  that,  that  the  rest  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  will  still  be  firm.     So  that 
no  inconvenience  can  arise  by  the  notpasmg 
such  an  act ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal 
of  good ;  for  then  the  silks,  liaens,  paper,  sslt, 
and  other  growths  and  manufactures  of  Frsnoe, 
will  be  discouraged,  and  our  own  eneoureged.  And 
as  ibr  wines,  the  greatest  misfortune  attending 
them  will  be,  that  they  will  be  sold  by  tiie  re- 
ta)ler  at  about  7d.  or  Sd.  per  quart  dearer  than 
if  the  duties  were  lowered  ;  a  great  inoonvenieoee 
indeed  !    And  as  for  brandies,  they  may,  payhig 
the  high  duties,  be  sold  at  2s.  Sd.  or  2b.  7d.  per 
quart ;  but  if  those    duties  are  taken  off.  we 
shall  lose  the  distilling  of  any  spirits  from  baiiey, 
molasses,  or  other  things  here,  which  bring  in  so 
great  a  revenue. 

But,  besides,  there  is  no  part  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  nor  any  other  article  of  the  treaty  ef  cos- 
merce,  that  can  be  any  way  broken  by  leaving 
the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  as  they  are,  as  will 
appear  from  the  words  of  the  ninth  article  ItselC 
for   there  *tis    provided  :—*<  That  within  two 
months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  commissaries  shall  meet  on  both  sides 
at  London  (what  to  do ?)  to  cooaider  of  and  re- 
move the  dimcultics  concerning  the  merchandisr 
to  be  excepted  out  of  the  tariff  of  1664,  aad 
concerning  other  heads,  which  are  not  yet  wholly 
atyusted.*'    And  then  the  article  goes  oa,  sod 
says :— **  And  at  the  same  time  the  said  com- 
missaries shall  likewiie  endeavour  (which  seems 
to  be  very  much  for  the  interest  of  both  natMws) 
to  have  methods  of  commerce  on  one  part,  snd 
of  the  other,  more  thoroughly  examined,  aad  to 
find  out  and  establish  just  and  beneficial  means 
loo  both  sides  for  removing  the  difficulties  in  this 
I  matter,  and  for  filiating  the  duties  mutually.* 
From  whence  *tis  plain  that  should  anch  a  uw 
pass  as  is  there  demanded,  it  is  supposed  by  tlie 
article  itself  that  there  would  be  many  thingi 
which  would  yet  demand  to  be  more  thoroughly 
examined,  and  to  find  out  and  establish  just  aod 
beneficial  means  on  both  sides.     So  that  there 
may  bo  many  alterations  made  after  passing  sncba 


THE  TREATY  OP  COMMERCE  WITH  FRANCE. 


a  law,  and  tha  treaty  not  thereby  be  broken.  But 
if  it  ibould  happen  that  the  French  oommUsaries 
fhould  be  itiff>  and  would  not  agree  to  just  and 
benefioial  means  for  ns»  our  act  would,  notwith* 
■tending  that,  be  paised,  and  they  would  reap 
the  beneSt  of  it. 

Theee  thingi  we  take  to  be  of  the  utmoit  con- 
nqueoce  tothe  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  we 
hope  that  jnat  and  beneficial  meant  will  be  settled, 
and  then  the  French  cannot  so  easily  prejudice 

us. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  it  had  been  better  that 
one  of  the  five  places  where  barrel  fish  is  admitted 
to  an  entry  in  France  had  been  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  Marseilles  had  been 
inserted  instead  of  Liboume ;  or,  if  no  place  in 
the  Mediterranean  could  be  procured,  that  at 
least  those  five  on  the  ocean  had  been  placed  at 
such  distances  as  to  render  the  consumption 
more  diffusive.  Marseilles  is  the  chiefest  for 
trade  of  all  the  French  ports  m  the  Mediterranean, 
whereas  Liboume  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade, 
and  is  so  near  Bordeaux  (distance  about  10 
leagues)  that  *tis  feared  very  little  more  of  the 
inland  part  of  France  will  be  supplied  from  thence 
than  from  Bordeaux  alone,  both  rivers  on  which 
they  stand  having  the  same  embowJuwre,  or 
opening  to  the  sea,  and  may  be  fitly  compared  to 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  or  Rochester  and  Lon- 
don. 

The  advantages  which  the  French  may  receive 
by  the  ninth  article  more  than  we,  deserves  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  The  words  are,  folio  14,—."  That 
no  more  customs  or  duties  be  paid  for  goods  and 
merchandises  brought  from  France  /e  GaUiaJ 
to  Great  Britain  than,  &c  ;**  and  lower  in  the 
same  page  'tis  said, — **  That  all  prohibitions, 
tariffs,  edicts,  declarations,  or  decrees,  made  in 
France  since  the  said  tariff  of  1664,  and  con- 
trary thereunto,  in  respect  to  the  goods  and 
merchandises  of  Great  Britain  fhona  mercesgue 
Magna  BrikamuBjf  shall  be  repealed.'*  By 
which  words  we  are  apprehensive  that  should  an 
act  pass  to  make  this  article  effectual,  the  act  of 
navigation  and  other  acts  (this  being  subsequent 
to  them)  may  in  some  measure  be  repealed. 
And  that  all  goods,  whether  they  be  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  France  or  of  any  other 
country,  as  Turkey,  Italy,  &c.,  coming  from 
France  fi  GattiaJ  may  be  admitted  here,  by 
virtue  of  this  article,  without  an  equal  admission 
of  Turkey,  East  India,  or  other  foreign  com- 
modities, to  be  sent  from  hence  to  France; 
because  we  fear  that  the  words  Magna  Sritan- 
nia,  of  Great  Britain  (not  i  Magna  Britannia^ 
from  Great  Britain),  will  by  that  lubtle  nation 
(who  know  as  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  letter 
against  the  spirit  as  the  spirit  against  the  letter 
of  a  treaty)  be  construed  to  restrain  us  from 
sending  them  any  commodities  but  what  arc 
properly  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain  ;  an  advantage  over  us  which 
ought  not  easily  to  be  allowed  them. 

What  makes  us  the  more  fearful  of  the  fore- 
going disadvantage  to  this  nation,  is  the  nice 
distinction  the  French  made  in  their  edict  of  the 
6th  September,  1701,  prohibiting  our  merchants 
and  our  ships  (though  sold  to  and  navigated  by 
others)  from  carrying  any  merchandise  whatso- 
ever into  France  except  they  were  of  Engltth 


growth,  or  made  wholly  of  English  materials. 
The  edict  runs  thus :— "  Or  donne  pareillement 
sa  migesti  que  les  negocians  Anglois,  soit  qu'ils 
viennent  sur  des  vaisseaux  d'Aagleterre,  ou  sur 
des  vaisseaux  d*antres  nations  a  eux  appar- 
tenans;  et  les  vaisseaux  Anglois,  soit  qu'ils 
appartiennent  on  soient  ooiumandes  par  des 
Anglois,  on  qu'ils  apfiartiennent  a  det  negocians 
d'autres  nations,  ou  soient  'commandez  par 
d'autres  estrangers ;  ne  pourront  apporter  dans 
le  Royaume  d'autres  merchandises  que  celles  du 
crfi,  et  oelles  fabriquees  aveq  des  matieres  du 
crfi  d'Angleterre,  k  feine  de'  confiscation  de  la 
merchandise  et  du  vaisseau,  et  de  trois  mille 
livres  d'amend^  centre  le  marchand  qui  les  recev* 
niit  dans  le  Royaume." 

in  English, 

**  His  majesty  likewise  orders,  that  the  English 
traders,  whether  they  come  upon  ships  belonging 
to  England,  or  upon  ships  of  other  nations  to 
them  belonging,  and  English  ships,  whether  they 
belong  to  or  are  commanded  by  English,  or 
whether  they  belong  to  traders  of  other  nations, 
or  commanded  by  foreigners  (that  was  lest  we 
should  have  the  advantage  of  building  for  and 
selling  ships  to  other  nations),  shall  not  bring 
into  the  kingdom  other  merchandise  than  such 
as  are  of  the  growth,  or  manufactured  with  the 
materials  of  this  growth  of  England,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  ship  and  goods,  and  ^000  livres 
penalty  upon  the  importer." 

This  severe  edict  of  1701  does  not  appear  by 
the  ninth  article  to  be  repealed,  and  Uierefore 
will  still  be  in  full  force ;  for  the  words  in  the 
ninth  article  are  only,  **  That  all  prohibitions, 
&c.,  in  respect  to  the  goods  and  merchandise  of 
Great  Britain,  shall  be  repealed,*'  but  this  re- 
specting the  goods  that  are  not  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  but  brought  in 
English  ships,  is  not  hereby  repealed,  and  con* 
sequently  no  wrought  silks,  printed  or  stained 
calicoes,  no  pepper,  nor  other  East  India  goods, 
no  gauls,  or  other  Turkey  goods,  can  be  sent 
into  France  from  hence,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 
Nay  more :  no  cloth,  ratines,  or  serges  (were  it 
possible  to  afford  them  cheaper  than  the  French), 
can  be  sent  into  France  from  hence  if  they  are 
manufactured  of,  or  mixed  with,  Spanish  wool, 
that  being  a  foreign  material ;  nor  any  fish, 
unless  it  be  wholly  cured  with  English  salt. 

But  supposing  that  a  liberty  of  carrying 
Turkey  and  other  commodities  to  France  in 
British  ships  should  be  yielded  us,  it  can  be  of 
little  use  in  any  trade,  but  less  in  the  Turkey 
trade  than  any  other.  For  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  French  have  a  very  good  woollen  manu- 
facture in  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
which  they  send  to  Turkey  from  Marseilles,  and 
receive  their  returns  in  raw  silk,  and  other  com- 
modities, directly  back  again :  if  it  be  further 
considered  how  vastly  nearer  Marseilles  is  than 
England  to  Turkey,  and  how  much  more  the 
freight  and  insurance  is  from  Turkey  to  England 
than  to  Marseilles ;  and  also  that  on  re-shipping 
from  hence  the  half-subsidy  (which  is  not  drawn 
back),  together  with  the  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges  on  re-shipping  such  goods  from 
hence   to    France,  must    greatly  enhance  the 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON.  ETC. 


aoeottot  When  theie  thiogt  are  pat  together, 
he  ntut  be  very  fond  that  can  suppose  any 
Turkey,  or  any  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugal,  or 
East  India  conunodities,  can  be  shipped  4>fr  from 
hence  for  France.  80  that  this  liberty,  if  it  be 
granted,  ought  to  be  esteemed  of  little  ucoouot ; 
and  that  all  things,  even  their  concesuonst  are  to 
be  tiupected  from  ^ch  a  nation  as  that. 


Ant  alia  potttii 
Dona  carere  dolis  Danaam  ?  Sic  ootos  UlysMi? 
A  at  hoc  Inclnsi  ligno  oocnltantur  Aehifi; 
Attt  hsBC  in  nostros  iabricata  est  machma  srarss, 
Inspectura  domos,  ventnraque  de  super  arbi, 
Aut,  aliqais  latet  error :  equo  ne  ersdite,  Teoeti, 
Qaequid  Mti  Thneo  Danaof,  et  dona  fersntei. 
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